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"Oudels"  ■writes  to  The  Herald: 
■•I  notice  that  one  of  your  readers 
as  amused  20  years  ago  -when  he  saw 
statement  that  'Longfellow  was  born 
rortland  while    his    parents  were 
aveltng  In  Europe.'    Perhaps  he  will 
e    Interested   to  know  that  the  late 
dward    S.    Morse    of   Salem,  hlmsell 
native    of   Portland,    once    told  me 
lat  he  saw  that  statement  about  Long- 
llo-.v's  peripatetic  and  amazing  b  rth 
hen   it  first  appeared  In  an  original 
imposition  by  a  schoolgirl.  Your  reader 
.ay  be  further  amused  by  Prof.  Morse  s 
(atemcnt  that  In  the  same  composition 
e  voung  lad'*  wrote  (and  he  saw  the 
lanuscrlpt)     that     'Longfellow  had 
lany  fast  friends,  among  the  fastest 
r  -s^  horn  were  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary.'  ' 

FOR  THE  ACADEMY 

J.  D   sends  an  advertisement  of  "Dr. 

aggard's  Camp  for  Tired  Teachers." 

J.  A.  C.  X.  writes: 

"In  visiting  Skowhegan  last  Week  we 
ore  greatly  Impressed  by  the  bright 
i  '-r^.sful  appearance  of  a  store 
T     n  Ntreet,  The  Blunt  Hard- 

.<^'  Vii-  ,.any.  We  learned  this  was 
.anaged  by  a  partlcuarly  sharp  and 
een  young  business  man  of  the  same 
ame." 

LANGUAGE  ;N  THE  MAKING 

s  the  World  Wags: 
"Thanks,  thanks,  my  worthy  friend 
For  thf:  lesson  thou  hast  taught" 
I  have  purposely  employed  a  quota- 
on  that  contains  "thanks"  twice,  be- 
,use  ,1   am   doubly   grateful   to  you. 
Irst:  b-^cause  a  short  while  ago  you 
mbast«-d  those  guilty  of  the  misuse 

the  word  "Intrleguelng."  .Second:  be- 
lust  you  give  space  to  an  excellent  de- 
f  f  slang.  Only  a  poet  could  have 
ht  — "All  perfect  slang  Is  of  cun- j 
1-.;  Irevlty;  tasting  sweet  *nd  keen! 
1  a  nut."  A  merited  appreciation  of 
e  flash-light  Imagery:  the  symbolism, 
Turatlveness,  force  that  impels  an 
lea  Instantly  to  the  brain.  "Cold 
loulder" — "Icy  mitt"— "merry  ha'  ha"  " 
)onf'  head" — "solid  Ivory" — eloquent 
oductK  of  rich  Imaginations — alas! 
1,  ail  beneath  the  notice  of  the  com- 
ler  of  "MlscellaneouB  Faulty  Kxpres- 
ons,"  which  excellent  book  I  have 
ist  quit  studying  to  write  this.  "O 
\  offense  Is  Rank.  "Rank" — now 
h  r«  B  a  bit  of  strong  slang  for  the 
■ntle  reader  right  out  of  ShakeRpeare. 
iiritteii"  has  for  Its  authority  no  leas 

iji^r.^onage  than  Hamlet,  that  em- 
Hinn- lit  of  refinement — "There's 
riic-thlng  Rotten  in  Denmark."  Hli 
IJf'tlvp  hits  the  nail  square  on  the 
ad,  whertas  a  more  respectable  one 
nild  have  Inflicted  only  a  weak  glanc- 
g  blow. 

In  all  humility  I  ask  Mr.  Herkimer 
ihnson,  whether  or  not  In  his  Intel- 
tual  searohings,  he  has  discovered  an 
laiogy  between  the  fair  Ophelia's  de- 
rlptlon  of  Hamlet  s  diseased  mind — 
,lke  sweet  bells  Jangled,  out  of  tunf 
id  harsh" — and  ouj  modern  expression 
r  the  same  sad  state,   "Bats  In  hU 
Ifrcy"?      May    not    bats  blundering 
.(.111    In   a   belfry  cause   bells   to  be 
iiiRled,    out    of    tune,    and  harsh"? 
I     Is  a  question  for  deep  scholars.  In 
norance   I   see    this   analogy  so 
that  my  blandness  Is  never  dls- 
I  when  I  hear  the  word  "batty." 
>otty"    'Intrigues"  me.    The  blight  Is 
on  mo.  In  spite  of  my  hatred  of  all 
ni.M   of   the   word   "Intrleguelng."  I 
ntlgn  It  to  the  same  limbo  as  "strer- 
18,"  "camouflage,"  "normalcy,"  "civic 
tuo"    ilieloved   of  demagogues)  and 
at  frequtnt  malaprop  use  of  "adum- 
ate"  by  same  writers. 
1  am  patience  on  a  monument  when 
am  told  by  a  worthy  female  bread- 
nner  that  she  "rums  folks"  but  don't 
EAI<  'em."    Like  balm  for  this  ver- 
I  blow  was  Evelyn's  statement  "we 
llatloned"  a  far  more  musical  expres- 
>n  than  "lunched."  "Eats"  Is  more  in- 
erable    than    "vlttles."     It    has  a 
ijdy.  animal  soimd.    "Grub"  Is  poet- 
*"-asKoclated   with   the  fir.-st  process 
^ood  raising — grubbing  In  soft  earth 
tier    vernal   skies    to    the    music  of 
jl.s — a  loyal  dog  grubbing,  too,  while 
ourring  cat  rubs  against  you,  what 
[rc   logical  than   to  call  the  reward 
this  delightful  Industry  "Grub"?  Has 
t  my  study  of  ".V  Glossary  of  MIs- 
llaneous  Faulty  Kxpresslons"  refined 
J? 

ANNE  HOWARD. 


Strang',  am  I  drunk  or  crazy?"     She  I 
went  home  immediately  after — and  then  ' 
married  a  missionary  to  Slam.  \ 
THE  STRANGER.  I 


3ut   "eats,"  for  food.  Is  a  good  old 
If llsh  word.    We  prefer,  however,  for 
s  sake  of  refinement,  "a  meal  of  vlt* 
Ed. 

PATTY 

ihoujd  have  been  called  "Pat"  but 
•  was  too  short  for  that.  Son  she 
nyld  have  been  to  the  rancher  she 
,led  boss.  Sent  East  to  be  "finished" 
her  mother's  school  she  startled 
tm  all  by  shooting  the  banisters  on 
tnrd;iv  nieht.  .veiling,  "Helllly  damn. 


OUR   DUKE'S  VISITORS  j 

As  the  World  Wags:  [ 
Last  j-eer  we.  visited  some  fokes  In 
the  B  and  C's  home  town.  One  night 
they  had  a  lotta  company  an  wen  they 
left  they  was  slipped  the  Ole  Bull  on 
page  47  of  our  etiquet  book,  "You  must 
come  to  Boston  an  visit  us,  we'd  be 
so  deelighted."  Well  it  seams  those 
natives  can  take  a  joke.  Last  Saturday 
night,  after  a  wild  party,  one  of  tha 
comics  dare  tha  gang  ta  drive  to  Bos- 
ton, and  serprlze  us.  Ennyway,  9 
o'clock  Sunday  morning  Im  in  tha 
tub,  get  myself  %  dried  an  slip  on 
tha  family  bath  robe  to  see  whoze 
leaning  on  are  bell,  an  heres  7  people, 
wlch  cood  fill  a  barrel*  If  they  waz 
poured  back.  Five  minlts  later  I  get 
tha  high  sign  ta  step  in  tha  kitchin, 
az  it  seams  theres  only  enuff  meat  in 
tha  house  fer  ourselves,  an  no  butcher 
open,  so  our  swell  Sunday  feed  gets 
chopped  up  an  dumped  Into  a  lotta 
spagetty.  Kite  here  I  wanna  tell  ya.  wen 
we  bust  in  on  people  v/e  always  bring 
stuff  along.  The  only  thing  this  gang 
brings  is  best  regards  from  home  an 
appetites.  One  guy  named  Br^ner, 
whoze  a  plumbers  helper,  must  cat 
about  once  a  week,  and  Sunday's  his 
day.  Mrs.  Nichols,  lovely  little  person, 
about  5  ft.  2  (around  the  waist)  sug- 
gests eatin  out,  wlch  I  kibboshed  rite 
away  on  acct  her  husband  has  tha 
happy  faculty  of  wantin  ta  dance  wen 
tha  bad  news  appears  on  tha  hori- 
zon. Ole  man  Walsh  who  runs  tha 
grocery  an  ginger  ale  store  cooda 
stopped  fer  supplies  but  It  seems  that 
would  interfere  with  his  kids  goln  (a 
toUcgo  wen  thoy  grow  up.  Tha  big 
hearted  Harringtons  wtre  very  thought- 
ful, they  bro't  a  girl  friend,  her  nanu- 
waz  .Aliie  Walker,  an  fruiii  the  mud 
she  dragged  In  on  are  carpet  I  cood 
easily  sec  how  they  named  her.  A  guy 
named  Jubb  who  did  tha  drhlng.  in- 
sisted on  taking  a  bath,  and  if  he  don't 
play  a  mean  game  of  Ring  Around  the 
bath  tub  I'm  crazy.  They  played  our 
dam  Valencia  record  till  It  sounded  like 
a  combination  of  Barney  Google  an  fhu 
Rosary,  sumbuddy  was  draggln  the 
needio  across  beln  to  tired  ta  lift  It. 
They  checked  out  at  5  o'clock  with  my 
compliments.  DUKE  BAKRAK.- 

P.  S.— If  I  ever  get  marfled  again, 
I'm  gonna  marry  a  girl  whoozo  home 
town  Is  Switzerland. 

As  the  World  WagR: 
I  "Whale  Dies  Dry:  Helpless  In  N.  H.," 
lYoiir  writer  of  headlines  was  evidently 
restricted.  He  should  have  extended 
It  thus:  "Error  of  Judgment.  Perhaps 
fi,ie  to  Low  Visibility?  To  Escape  Sad 
Kate  Should  Have  Landed  at  Salis- 
bury." i.  W.  SOUNBOnCliR. 


GIGLI  SINGS 

blves  Program  with  Assist- 
ance of  Miss  Low,  Soprano 


with  GlgU's  concert  of  yesterday  Af- 
ternoon  the  music  season  commenced 
quite  officially  at  Symphony  hall.  And 
the  concert  itself  with  its  piquant  dl- 
vi  rtlsements  followed  quite  amiably  the 
ritual  laid   down  for  the   concert  ap- 
p-<-ai-ances  of  the  operatic.     There  was 
the  opening  aria,  in   this  Instance  the 
"Una  Furtlva  Lagrima  "  of  Donizetti  s 
•EUslr   d'ainore":    the   group   of  neo- 
romantlc    songs   and    ballads:    a  due-., 
I  that  of  Miml  and  Rodolj.h  from  L.i. 
'Boheme.  '  In  which  Miss  Low  sang  with  i 
Olgli;   and  the  encores  which  brought  I 
the  vehement  applause.  | 
It  was  an  amiable,  routined  con'^^'yt' I 
sung  for  the  most  part  In  an  amiable 
routined  way.     Glgli  was  at  his  best  } 
in   his  opening  aria   and   In   the  fir^t 
group  of  songs,   the  melancholy  little 
Plalslr  'damore-  of  Martini,  and  Mo- 
zart  s  "I«i  Violetta."    Not  once  did  h-- 
limge  Into  the  tactics  that  have  given 
rise    to    the   <aplthet    "tenorlze,"  here. 
There  were  suggestions  of  it  later  in 
the  afternflon  in  the  charging  aria  from 
"Werther"  and  In  the  song  of  Carne- 
vall. 

Although   his   voice   often   lacks  vi- 
I  bran'cy  and  richness  in  dramatic  pa.?- 
1  sages,  in  the  purely  lyric  stretches  it 
'  had  an  admirable  smoothness  and  deli- 
cacy,   and    he    sang    with  technical 
jsubtletv.     Miss   Low,   who  shared  the 
program  with  him,  commenced  with  the 
(aria  from  "Louise,"  the  belated  "Uepuis 
10  Jour,"  which    she    sang    in    a  slim, 
I  shrill  soprano    of    considerable  range 
I  She  also  sang  a  group  of  French  and 

English  miscelTatny.  Vito  Carnevaii 
was  an  extrtmeli-  able  accompanist. 

 .  E.  3. 


written  expressly  for  the  Boston  Sy'^Pl*""^;  ^^''f  f  ^ 

No  doubt  the  list  of  programs  ^iU  be  subject  to  J^^^^l^ 
ness  of  a  solo  player  may  postpone  a  periormance.  A  <=on^P°;jt  "^n 
Wd  in  rehearsal  may  not  be  so  effective  as  it  appears  when  the 

is  read.    .. 

Mr  Gericke  as  soon  as  a  season  ^vas  over,  arranged  the  programs 

!nH  he  was  iond  of  an  overture  a»  the  first  tumber-was  m  C  major, 
!       wouM  not  .or  the  world  follow  H  with  a  -P«=«»  -  «  " 
r^.lated  key   Nor  was  he  anxious  to  brmg  out  pieces 

to  another  A-encan  city.  Oiu-   no^  dt  s  ^^^^ 

•nioTf.  were  compositions  that  iMr.  ueiicne  mi"  _i  i. 

There  were  comp  elsewhere  regarded  important,  he 

^^rrhltt^tpttr.rehearsahlthap.^^^^^^^^^ 

I  effective  than  the  one  by  Strauss  himself. 

Some  have  found  fault  wi^lTN^Tlc^usseviUky's  P-^™  ^ 
««,t    As  a  rule,  the  discontented  are  conser^'ative  in  the  matter  of  all 
T    tt   There  are  some  who  wish  to  hear  the  old  overtures  and  sym- 

r.«J-  While  many  of  the  composers  now  living  speak  in  a  strange  Ian 

"I  ■   t.T;:A-:t;\hT.^hI.lcaa  ^  „»  ch-n.  .  the  for„  or 
Se  harmohic  schemes  establUhedwhe^they  were  ch.ldren. 

%e\rre:r:rh:n^^^^^^^^^ 

.slaThrTofthe'  Ch«;ch,  they  will  be  ,aved  at  last  through  ,nv..c, 
ble  ignorance.  . 

No  one  maintains  that  Mr.  KouS^evitzky  has  been  invariably  for^ 
tJl^n  Tin"  ice  of  ultra-modern  works.    Some  of  them  were  o 
SitVwor  h  ye  it  was  a  good  thing  to  know  them.   They  provoked 
rcus'ion   e';^^^        .as  contem^ytuous.  .  The  acquaintance  of  the 
J^r:ith  composers  now  living  was  enlarged.   There  is  a  p  easu 
rejection  as  in  acceptance.  There  should  be  good  ^^^e-  m  every 
"rt;  provided  the  hatred  be  honest  and  not  a  pose;  not  the  coiL^  & 
desire  to  disagree  with  others. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  snobbishness  in  the  enthusiastic,  one  migh 
„y     lirious  acceptance  of  a  wild  and  ineffectively  ^-^^^ 
"tion.  one  that  shows  the  inexperience  and  immaturity  ^^^-P- 
rtraining  to  be  "original."  This  acceptance  is  also  a  pose  for  the  mo.e 
.  ^ane  to  their  squeals  of  Joy  are^le  musically  uneducated. 

Now  is  it  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  hearing  of  an  inferior  iJtra^ 

the  overture  for  "The  Dedication  of  the  House, 

Some  orchestral  conductors^^^^^sed  -f^  ^he  rnanja  of  seeW 
^^h  one  will  bring  out  the  ^-^test  number  o  novel  -  -^^^^^^  i 

ie^^nS^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

'Tra^poor  policy  to  produce  in  a  concert  mor  than  on-^^^^^^^^ 
Dietfe.    A  program  should  contain  works  by  t^^^  °'d  mas':e 
S  Senew    There  should -be  ^aremjhe  order  of  the  pieces. 

We  are  so  old-fashioned  a s""^^^^"  overture  ^he^^^t  pH 
)  If  only  to  allow  late  comers  to  enter  the  hall  ^^^^^^^/bT^^^^^ 
^  «d  not  break  the  continuity  ^^^^^^^de  thf  <Snore  No.  3.1 
movements.  There  are  other  ^^JJ.f^^^J^fif^e  of  Weber's.  TherS 
"Egmont,"  "Coriolanus."  tl^e  ^^1^-^°''","'^"  formed  everv  season] 
was  a  time  when  these  three  were  religiously  ^^l^^^^W^^^  ^  jittJ 
Admirable  overtures,  but  might  ^^^^^^Tv/^^^^^^^^  be  a  solerJ 

known  one  by  the  same  «:o"'P°fr?  Nor  need  thc^  err  j 
prelude.  There  are  overtures  by  French  ^-^^-^^TT^J^,  and  Auber  F 
Lrlier  years  that  -uld  be  welcome ;  nor  ^^^-ll^:^^^.,,.^  K 

JS^^ZZT'X::  :ra:S"r^P=d^  .  w.  a...^ 
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an  air  of  apology'.  Yet  Elgar  is  by  no  means  the  one  and  only  Enf;!ish 
writer  of  music  who  deserves  attention,  in  spite  of  his  parMilcal  -i- 
OBsness. 


This'may  be  said  in  conclusion:  No  matter  who  the  conductor  miiy  ,| 
be;  whatever  the  nature  of  the  program;  there  will  always  b'  com-  ' 
plaining  voices  raised.   There  will  always  be  letters  of  protes 

The  kindest  thing  to  say  about  jazz  is  that  it  is  just  a  noise  for  | 
dancing. — Sir  Hamilton  Harty. 

An  orchestra,  playing  at  Zitta,  was  willing  to  accept  paymfent  in 
ii,  form  of  a  pig,  three  German  hundredweight  in  weight.  The  pig 
opld  furnish  many  sausages.  The  orchestra  announced  in  a  musical 
aiJer  that  it  expected  to  play  Rt  the  sausage  festival.  The  official 
.i^ion  of  German  musicians  wp^  offended,  because  this  orchestra  was 
villing  to  take  pig  in  place  ,jf  cash,  and  because  it  advertised  its 
rish  to  play  again.  ' 

In  my  own  personal  experience  I  have  seen  the  growtjj  of  a  worship 
of  Handel  which  was  kindled  by  a  gramophone  performance,  by  one  of 
oiir  worst  singers,  of  one  of  his  most  obvious  airs,  and  developed  into 
'a, passion  that  takes  its  victim  to  every  concert  where  the  music  of  his 
Idol  may  be  heard. — London  Times. 


There  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  regard  the  persons  who 
sing  operas  as  more  important  than  the  operas  themselves.  Not  so 
,  many  years  ape  one  could  hear  much  animated  and  often  intelligent 
disci?*ricf.  Jl  the  singing  of  opera  and  the  art  of  the  singers.  It 
■eems  today  that  the  mere  fact  i,hat  a  person  sings  at  the  luetrupoiiian 
Opera  House  at  all  makes  that  person  a  "great  singer,"  Incalculable 
harm  has  been  done  to  an  already  vitiated  public  taste  by  the  publica- 
tion of  sensational  front  page  stories  about  the  triumph  of  singers. 
No one  has  ever  seen  any  such  story  about  a  pianist,  a  violinist  or  a 
itring  quartot.   No  one       yet  read  a  column  news  bureau  story  about 
Re  production  of  a  new  composition  by  a  young  American  composer. 
.■io,  it  is  the  opera  singer  who  occupies  the  centre  of  the  stage.    It  is 
inceded  by  every  concert  singer  that  there  is  a  pecuniary  value  to  the 
ne  "Of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company."   A  recital  arti.st  can  get 
[Ote  money  in  Crabtown  with  that  line  after  his  name  than  without  it. 
V^hy?    We  who  frequent  the  Metropolitan  season  after  season  know 
hat  the  level  of  vocal  art  there  is  not  high.    But  the  news  stories 
ibout  opera  singers  and  their  doings  and  their  huge  salaries  fly  owr 
the  wires  to  all  parts  of  the  country  and  obscure  the  true  issues. 
— W.  J.  Henderson  in  the  N.  Y.  Sua.  P.  H. 


OUR  LION  THEATRE 

Transformations  ^    n  Old  Playhouse  from 
1835  Dowi    J  the  Eighties 


OUR  OLDEST  THEATRE  IN  BOSTON 
k  tlie  Editor  of  The  Sunday  Herald: 

The  lion  and  t)ie  lamb  shall  lie  down  together,  and  to  illustrate  how 
M'ly  the  Lion  and  the  Lamb  may  snuggle  up,  and  live  in  peace  and 
n  ony  ou'^ide  of  each  other,  I  will  follow  Gaboriau's  example,  starting 
'le 'present  time,  then  take  a  back  somersault  of  a  century  and  a 
W,  and  walk  back. 
You  may  possibly  be  astonished  to  learn  that  we  have  a  nonagenarian 
leatre  "in  our  midst,"  and  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  revivmg  an  old 
;ory  of  John  Stetson  and  revising  it;  if  he  were  alive  today  he  might 
ave  thought  it  no  older  than  a  vegetarian,— however,  it  is  still  in  active 
peration  and  90  years  old  this  year  of  our  Lord. 

Here  we  have  an  amusement  place  dating  back  of  the  late  lamented 
oston  Theatre;  one  that  was  old  enough  to  be  out  of  its  cradle  when 
ne  dearly  loved  Boston  Museum  was  born;  was  quit*  a  kid  when  the 
'ot^ard  Athenaeum  sprung  into  existence,  and  had  been  graduated  and 
'  /ved  its  degree  when  every  other  theatre  began  catering  to  the  public 
7,— Selw^Ti's,  the  Hollis,  the  Tremont,  the  Theatre-Comique  or  Adel-^ 
Morris  Brothers,  and  the  Continental,  and  yet  does  not  antedate  the 
.mids  of  Egypt  or  the  big  tree  of  Tulc. 
Now  the  somersault  and  the  story  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb. 
The  Lamb  Tavern  dates  back  to  173S  but  subsequent  to  1826  was  kept, 
iban  Adams  and  on  the  site  of  the  Lamb  Tavern  stands  the  present , 
!.is  House,  taking  its  name  froiji  this'  same  Laban  .\dams,  who  is; 
J  further  entitled,"  to  distinction  as  having  been  the  father  of  the 
jms  author,  William  T.  Adams,  better  known  as  "Oliver  Optic." 
At  one  time,  next  to  it,  peacefully  reposed  "The  Grand  Turk,"  which 
le  later  gave  place  to  the  "Sign  of  the  Lion,"  kept  by  Isaac  Hatch 
.789  and  by  Henry  Vose  in  1796,  and  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lived  in 
ity  and  contiguity. 

In  1835  it  occurred  to  James  Raymond,  he  being  presumably  of 
ind  mind,  that  a  theatre  would  be  more  remunerative  than  a  tavern 
roodness  knows  why,  so  he  transformed  it  into  "The  Lion  Theatre,"^ 
1'  on  Jan.  11,  1830,  the  transformation  being  then  complete,  he  rung 
'  the  curtain  on  a  comedy  by  Buckstonc  ahd  followed  it  with  some 
is  acts,  and  in  May  of  that  year,  no  less  a  person  than  Junius  Brutu^ 
■»th  immortalized  its  boards.  It  had  a  desultory  career  of  variegate(, 
and  some  cry,  until  1839,  when  it  became  the  "Mechanic's  Institute" 
lectures  and  concerts  were  tried,  but  that  did  not  work  out  wel 
T,  and  the  old  and  famous  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  came  int( 
Bsion,  opening  it  with  one  of  their  unequalled  musical  programs  oi 
29.  when  it  was  rechristened  "The  iSlelodcon,"  the  name  contiiiuinj 


the  Segui    ,  Ed  Kendall,  the  Hutcl 

and  Ole  Bull  (in  1844  and  again  m  's  2  .  iwo  lau.-..      .    i,.-.  ^ 
?S44  L^ander  Rodney  put  in  scenery  and  other  stage  aCcompamments, 
and  presented  Macready  and  Charlotte  Cushman  'Y;^^:''^''"^^''^, 
bcr  of  that  year,  in  "Hamlet,"  "Werner/'  "Macbeth,    etc.    Think  of 

""^VoH^owing  this  it  reverted  to  lectures,  concerts,  etc.,  when  Signorina 
Tedesco,  M.  Strakosch  announced  as  "Pianist  to  the  Ejnperor  of  Russia 
\lboni  and  others  appeared,  until  1853  when  it  was  bought  by  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre,  the  deed  being  recorded  March  17,  1853,  they  putting  re- 
strictions on  it  when  they  disposed  of  it  a  few  years  '^ter  so  that 
f  xture  owners  could  not  give  dramatic  performances  and  n^al  its  neigh- 

°''0ne  writer  says  that  Jenny  Lind  and  Sontag  T'^fll-H'^"'^ 
Although  I  fail  to  find  that,  but  I  tio  find  this,-Jan.  1,  18o3  WONDER- 
FUL CURIOSITY.  The  Queen  of  all  Nations,  for  weight  and  age  Miss 
Rosina  D.  Richardson,  bom  in  New  Hampshire,  19  years  old,  heigM  o 
feet  3%  inches,  waist  5  feet  3%  inches,  hips  .f 
elbow -22  inches,  below  elbow  14  inches,  across  shoulders,  2  feet  10^nche= 
weSt  nearly  500  pounds.    Takes  100  yards  of  three-quarter  wide  croth 

Sin  185?  we  find  it  called  "The  Melodeon  Varieties,"  wh^e 

Christy's  Minstrels  warbled,  and  Lola  Montez  "J^^^f  .^^.^^f  ^.^^^^^.^^ 
had  to  lecture  an  audience  about,  I  do  not  know)  In  18o9  it  ^^^^  rebuilt 
and  called  the  "New  Melodeon,"  when  J.  W.  Anderson  P-«^-"t;J Jh^ 
Melode*  :^Iinstrels,  followed  by  Ordway's  Minstrels,  varied  ^^^^^l^ 
concerts,  panoramas,  etc.  Later  attractions  there  °"f' 
the  French  Zouaves,  Gottschalk.  Carlotta  Patti  and  Heller  the  Magi- 
cian, nor  forgetting  Arlemus  Ward  with  his  ".\mong  the  Mormoi-s 
and  the  Indians  trundling  their  war  whoops  across  the  plains. 

There  were  amateur  performances  in  which  Bamabee,  Artliur  Cheney 
John  F  Pray  and  other  noted  locals  appeared,  imagining  themselves  I 
actors  and  not  silk  manufacturers  and  rug  merchants.  This  was  in 
Novernber,^1864.^^  *nd  1878  there  was  a  total  eclipse,  during  which  it 
was  a  billiard  hall,  at  the  end  ht  which  time  the  restrictions  Placed  upon 
the  property  by  the  Boston  Theatre  having  expired.  Jason  Wentworth, 
formerly  as'^ocLted  with  the  Adelphi.  revived  its  early  dramatic  in- 
terest, and  opened  on  Oct.  15,  1878,  with  Salsbury's  "The  Brook,  then 
a  reigning  success.  This  was  my  old  friend  Salsbury  of  "Leroy  Mon- 
tacuc  "  and  Buffalo  Bill  fame. 

The  cast  of  that  piece  was  unique,  and  Charley  Hoyt  must  have 

taken  notes,  viz:  ,  u 

Tracy  Thornton. ..  .Mr.  N.  Salsbury  ,  Percy  Montrose.  .Mr.  John  \S  cbster 

A  Turtle   By  Himself  ^  One  Fish  Pole  .   And  L.n. 

T7».*„<.  Wpi.vv<5idp<;  '  Rose  Dimplecheek 

Festus  Heavjs.des^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^.^^ 

Two  Bottles   Uncorked  I A  Boat  Property-Man 

iwo  Botues. . . .  I  Tiinrh  Basket  Quartette 

felanchc  Sylvester                            V,  f  well  Soread 

Miss  Helene  Dingeon  1  Umbrellas  ««H  bpreaa 

'  •  During  this  administration  we  were  given  .\gnes  Booth  James 
Uwis,  Annie  Pixley,  Denman  Thompson  Catherine  I^/'^,";,  f 
of  Comeville,"  the  George  S.  Knight,  Adah  Richmond  Blanche  Corelh. 
"Pinafore,"  "Trial  by  Jury,"  J.  K.  Emmet,  Hermann,  F.  C  Bangs.  Ous 
W^Uams  "Humpty  Dumpty."  Charies  L.  Davis  Minnie  >J-f  ;^ 

&  Bartholomew.,  Neil  Burgess.  Corinne.  "OhVette,''  "The  Masco  JBlll le 
Taylor,"  "Patience,"  "Boccaccio,"  and  "Madame  Favart,  Wilhe  E4ou  n 
in  "Spkrks,"  and  "Evangeline,"  and  much  more  that  I  ^^^l^^^^'j^^'^^^ 
enumerate  all  coming  into  the  period  between  October,  18.8,  and  Deceni- 
beri882.  when  it  passed  igo  the  control  of  T.  M.  Hastings,  who  greatly 
remodeled  the  interior,  an  "beautified  it.  « 

The  Hastings  dynasty  began  with  a  whooping  success,  the  first^pro- 
duction  here  of  "lolanthe,"  which  ran  for  a  very  long  time,  the  cast  bemg 
o?treLt  excellence,  favorites  even  extending  down  to  the  mm^peaking 
ladies,  who  were  possessed  of  great  personal  attractiveness  Therc^"« 
Henry  E.  Dixey,  Sig.  Broccolini,  Fessenden,  Gus  Kammeriee,  Janet  Ed- 
monton and  other  favorites  in  the  cast.  Other  light  operas  followed  this, 
but  that  is  modern,  later  managers  being.  Miles  and  Barton;  Keith  and 
Batcheller,  and  B.  F.  Keith.  It  was  on  the  ground  floor  of  this  building 
that  Keith  began  his  "  show  business"  ^^•ith  his  midget  Lucia  Z"ate_ 

Harking  back  to  the  transfer  of  this  property  from  "El.phalet  Baker 
of  Roxbury,  Merchant,  under  a  conveyance  fromWilliam  S,  Morton,  Com- 
missioner of  Insolvency,"  March  17.  1853  the  description  ^Jl,^^^^' 
was  the  most  complicated  imaginable,  and  the  price  paid  «as  r^OMO 
"with  the  buildings  thereon."  To  illustrate,  the  lines  run  north-easterly, 
north-westerly  thence  inclining  westerly,  north-easteriy,  wes.^ly.  south- 
westeriy.  on  an  arc  of  a  circle,  southerly,  easterly,  southerly,  easterly. 
^hence  n^rtheriy  16  inches,  then  easteriy,"  and  therp  you  have  it,  a  theatre 
many  years  and  of  which  Oriando  Tompki«*  13  said  to  have  remarked, 
loiow  theix)  is  a  theatre  in  there  somewhere,  but  I  don't  know  where  it 


The  southerlv  line  of  the  Boston  Theatre  properly  is  practically 
.traight,  and  Keith's  comes  up  to  it,  with  the  .\dams  House  on  the  other 
Bide  abutting,  and  yet  there  is  a  very  commodious  and  attractive  theatre 
Mndwiched  in  there,  the  oldest  existing  and  operating  amusement  place 
in  Boston.  Originally  it  was  on  the  ground  floor,  but  as  time  went  on. 
it  got  more  elevated  in  its  notions  and  went  up  a  story,  and  remained 

^^'^Grest  names  it  y.m  be  seen,  with  a  few  exceptions  are  conspicuous 
by  their 'absence,  but  it  does  evidence  the  fact  that  the  elder  Booth  plH>ed 
in  pretty  much  everv  theatre  in  Boston  at  souie  time  or  other,  ami  also 

that  it  is  probably  the  only  Boston  Playjjo"/^^;  ^V'rt^oV  CRIFfVt?''"" 
port  did  not  play  in.  .     FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 


'S" 


ween  1839  and  1853  it  presented  m:<n\   nonrilo  of  no*(\  such  as 


IGLI 


from 
.  Donizetti 


"Ona  Purtivaj  Laerinna' 
sir    d'Aniore"/  ■  -  .  ■ 

mJ.  GigU.  „  , 

(I'amour  .  .  . :   Martini 

1  .»  ..  loletta    Mozart 

sionjelli  murini    Mascaenl 

;  Mr.  Giirll.     ,    ,  „ 

Arln  "Depuis  le  jour"  from  "IiOUlBe. 

.-  Charpentter 

Mies  low. 
Ah.  non  my  rideetar"  frpm  "Wer- 

■   Massenet 

Mr.  Gifli.  ,  _ 

Silence  of  the  Nisrht  Rachmaninon 

Hsima  sembianza    Donaud.v 

-I.I. I. ,(111  capriciOBi    CamevaU,, 

Mr.  GlfU.  y 
Clair  de  tune  X •  •  •  •  8*U->i 


nade  at  Mule. .  .  iy»urdrain 

ivii\-^  Zejiiiyr  .  jc.*^,.. 
niuaiiy  Along;  Hageman 
Miss  Low. 

•  iria  trom  "Sigurd"   Reyer 

Mr.  Gigli.  .  . 

IJu»t  from  "La  Boheme"  Puccini 

Miss  Low  and  Mr.  ^Giffli. 


Yes,  the  musical  season  has  opened, 
■  fOr  we  read  that  Miss  Rosa  Ponselle, 
dramatic  soprano,  has  everj-thlng  she 
wants  except  a  husband.  She  described 
her  Ideal,  In  strict  confidence,  to  a  re- 
porter of  the  New  York  Sun: 

"There  Is  something  about  the  Ameri- 
can bu.siness  man  that  Is  very  fetching," 
but  she  wishes  him  to  be  romantic,  and 
romantic  business  men  are  often  put 
Into  jail.  He  must  be  a  blonde.  '1  am 
dark  and  I  love  striking:  contrast.  He 
must  b'i  attractive  to  me  in  appearance, 
tall,  t".),  and  of  a  military  bearing. 
Naturally  I'd  like  him  to  be  husky.  At 
least  iny  present  dimensions  would  re- 
quire a  husky  fellow." 

Let  iKi  applicant  think,  even  If  he 
answers  Miss  Ponselle's  description,  that 
he  will  have  a  life  of  luxurious  ease, 
when  he  is  not  watching  the  box  office 
rccelpt.1,  looking  after  the  baggage,  air- 
ing her  pet  dog.    The  reporter  asked: 

"Would  you  expect  your  husband  to 
"upport  you?"  She  cried  out  In  a  clear, 
!'ell-llke  voice:  "Certainly.  I  want  a 
man  who  would  assume  all  family  re- 
f  ponslbllltles.    I  couldn't  respect  a  man 

ho  would  expect  me  to  go  60-50  on  the 
household  expenses,  even  though  my 
Income  runs  Into  glx  figures."  Nor  does 
^he  wi.vh  a  divorce  to  mar  her  life.  "I 
want  permancy  in  love." 

This  last  statement  leads  one  to  ques- 
tion whether  Miss  Ponselle  Is  truly  an  ' 
jrtlst;  whether  she  is  only  a  singer.  ; 

KANSAS  NOTES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Miss    Tfssle    McGuIre    addressed  a' 
neetlnfr  of  th<»  W.  C.  T.  U.  yesterday 
ifternocn  on  "Knickers  for  Women,  or 
he  HiKh<>r  Morality." 

Miinau-'  r  Elbert  Bloutz  of  the  pickle 
vorks  offered  a  prize  of  |5  for  a 

slogan. 

".\uiii  Janle"  Majors,  who  cele- 
brated her  100th  birthday  last  month, 
las  sK'tiPrt  a  contract  with  the  Ellxer 


1  or  oil,  how  g'.KiI,  h'j-.v  bi-;iutlful 
be 

The  God  that  made  so  good  a  thing 
as  thee, 

So  fair  an  image  of  the  heavenly  Dove! 

Forgive  me.  If  I  cannot  turn  away 
From  those  sweet  eyes  that  are  my 

earthly  heaven ; 
For  they  are  guiding  stars,  benignly 
given 

To  tempt  my  footsteps  to  the  upward 

way; 

And  if  I  dwell  too  fondly  in  thy  sight, 
I  live  aiid  love  In  God's  peculiar  light. 

Henry  Murray  says  of  H.  G.  Wells's 
"World  of  William  Chissold": 

"It  is  no  more  a  novel  than  it  Is  a 
dissertation  on  Roman  Catholicism, 
Protestantism,  .Spirituall.sm.  Capitalism, 
Marxian  Socialism,  Fabianism,  Commu- 
nism, personal  immortality,  the  char-  ; 
acter  and  attributes  of  the  Creator, 
psycho-analy.sis,  the  philosophy  of 
Hegel  and  Bolshevi.sm,  the  evolution  of 
man  and  human  society  from  the  Pa- 
laeolithic era  down  to  the  present  age 
of  grace,  or  any  one  of  a  score  of  other 
matters  to  which  long  past-age.s  are  de- 
voted." 


WILL   ROGERS'S  PREDECESSOR 

As  the  World  Wag.s: 

Will  Rogers  seems  to  be  the  admin- 
istration Jester,  an  office  corresponding 
to  the  Court  Fool  of  early  English 
history.  He  razzes  Coolldge,  Dawes 
and  other  of  our  rulers  Just  a.s  Will 
.Somers  used  to  guy  Henry  VIII  and 
C.irdinal  Wolsey,  as  related  in  "Wind- 
sor Castle",  the  hl.-^torlcal  romance  by 
William  Harrison  Aln.sworth.  When 
Wolsey  remonstrated  again.st  his  re- 
moval, the  first  Will  said:  "I  am  ready 
to  lake  thy  place,  Lord  Cardinal,  .and  I 
will  exchange  m.v  bauble  for  thy  (;iian- 
celior's  mace,  and  my  fool's  cap  for 
thy  cardinal's  hat."  And  he  was  so  far 
•I  privileged  character  that  he  even 
n-.ocked  at  Henry  for  his  habit  of 
changing  his  wives.  O.  A.  E. 

Portland,  Me. 

  » 

A  peculiar  honor  was  paid  to  Soiuers: 
a  tavern  in  Old  Fish  street,  London,  wa^ 
named  "Will  Somers  Tavern".  Tavern 
tokens  were  allowed  to  be  issued  even 
Ks  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
The  landlord  of  the  tavern  Just  named 
Ir.suert  one  with  a  figuie'^of  Somerw  on 
it.  Are  AInsworth's  novels  read  today'.' 
"./ack  .Sheppard",  "C.uy  Fawkes", 
"Rockwood",  "tild  St.  Paul's",  "The 
Lancashire  Wltcli>s"  and  the  rest  of 
them?  We  value  his  "Tower  of  Lon- 
don" for  f'ruikshaiik's  Illustration.^  and 
have  looked  at  them  for  .'iO  ye.irs — de- 
lighting In  "Mauger  Sharpening  His 
Axe",  "The  File  of  Nightgail",  "The 
Hiirnlng  of  Kdw.ard  Underhlll"  and 
other  blood  curdling  pates:  but  the 
reading  of  the  novel  It.self  Is  drea'ry 
work. — Ed. 

PSEUOO-FOLK  SONQS 

As  the  AVorld  AVagn:  * 

The   other  night,   listening  over  tlio 


of  Life  Medical  Company  and  has  left 

'he  Puor  Farm.  |  radio,   the  announcer  told  us  that  he 

Kolla  ShanHs,  manager  of  the  County  P^'as  going  to  give  us  some  folk  songs, 
Fair,  advertising  for  a  six-legged  ,' Ihe  words  "folk  songs"  being  Iterated 
pig.  •■  IJaiul  reiterated,  so  that  I  was  really  sur- 


Arnold  Hopkins,  R.  F.  D.  carrier  on 
Route  2,  slipped  and  fell  with  a  Satur- 
day F:\ening  Post  this  morning,  frac- 
turing his  ankle.  j.  p_  ji. 


Mrs.  Laura  W.  Wood  of  Los  An- 
geles has  obtained  a  divorce  from  her 
husband,  who  "Insisted  on  her  sitting 
on  his  knee  while  he  read  the  Bible." 
The  ground  In  this  case  seems  to  be  not 
so  muih  incompatibility  of  tempera- 
ment .Ts  duplication  of  Interest 
Observer  (London). 

As  the  World  Wags: 


I  heard  Red  Grange  talk  over  the 
radio.  What  a  disappointment!  He 
even  said.   "I  seen."  CLARA 


pilseU  when  we  were  called  upon  to 
listen  to  the  strains  of  "The  Low-Back 
Car,"  by  our  old  friend  Samuel  Lover, 
and  "When  the  Kye  Conies  Hame,"  by 
James  Hogg.  If  these  two  are  to  be. 
called  folk  songs  why  not  give  us 
"When  This  Old  Hal  Was  New,"  or 
"Sweet  Adeline,  '  or  "There'll  Be  a  Hut 
Time  in  the  Old  Town  Tonight." 

I  do  not  know  whether  your  column  Is 
the  proper  place  for  the  Insertion  of 
•Thoi  this  remonstrance.  1  would  not  send  It 
if  the  man  at  the  radio  had  not  borne 
down  so  hard  on  the  words  "folk  song," 
but  It  does  seem  as  If  some  public  com- 


plaint should  be  made,  particularly  In 
the  Interest  of  those  who  do  not  know 
that  folk  song  "is  a  song  originating 
and  traditional  among  the  common 
Add   "Lucrative  Occupations"   (The'*®""'*  °^  *  country."  C.  E.  S. 

"  '  Ilerald-News). 


.Toilet  Kvenin 

WIDOW  WASHER 

SAVES  f]  00,000 

IN  FIFTEEN  YEARS 

ANSWERED  AT  LAST 

Miss  Angle  C.  Chapin  wrote  from 
Peinaquid  Point,  Me.,  In  July  asking 
li  >  t  the  translation  of  Michael  An- i 
w  sonnet  that  begins  "The  might 
.  ;  ■  lie  fair  face  sublimes  my  love." 
Slo  has  the  translation  by  Words- 
wo;  ih. 

Wo  are  indebted  to  Miss  Llonella 
D.  ]:verett  for  the  desired  translation. 
It  is  by  Hartley  Coleridge,  and  may  be 
foni;d  In  "For  Thee  Alone:  Poems  of 
Lev  .  "  Selected  by  Grace  Hartshornol 
(Bi.  uon,  1899).  I 

The  might  of  one  fair  face  sublimes  rty 

love,  I 
For  it  hath  weaned  my  heart  from 

low  desires:  i 
>,.ir  death  X  heed,    nor  purgatorial 

firesy' 

Thy  lieaj«fy.  antepast  of  Joys  above, 

I  in  ^  •  i"i"  Mil's  that  salnt^' 


The  Herald  commented  editorially  on 
the  Kitchener  hoax,  which  Is  apparent- 
ly the  latest  development  of  the  legend 
that  began  by  representing  Kitchener, 
not  dead,  but  a  prisoner  In  Germany. 
It  was  said  that  his  relations  knew 
he  was  alive.  There  were  hints  of 
treachery:  "the  admiralty  had  con- 
spired with  others,  unspecified,  and 
Salome,  a  well  known  dancer,  and  a 
mysterious  book  kept  in  Germany  had  | 
something  to  do  with  the  black  busi- 
ness." 

Mr.  Arthur  Machen  now  says  that 
according  to  the  "spirits."  who  took 
a  hand  in  the  business  there  \tTS  treas- 
on. Stratagems  and  spies  brought  about 
Kitchener's  death.  This  once  accom- 
plished, the  tale  went  on  to  show  how 
.Vary  Queen  of  Soots  told   Lord  Kit- 


chener that  Queen  Victoria  was  helping 
King  Edward  over  his  portrait  paint- 
he 

\ 


Ing.  instructing  him  in  putt  inn;  in  the 
eyes." 


Cone.  to  lind  Dean  Inge  t.i- 

ting  :i  of  the  scornful:  "For 

my  c^v:  will  have  nothing  to  do 

with  this  world  of  make-believe.  It 
is  an  abomination  to  me.  I  believe  that 
my  reason  was  given  me  that  I  may 
know  things  as  they  are,  and  my  will 
that  I  may  bring  m.v  refractory  dis- 
position into  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
my  Creator.  I  will  neither  twist  up 
my  mouth  when  1  am  in  the  dumps, 
nor  tell  myself  that  in  all  respects  I 
am  getting  better  and  younger  and 
handsomer  every  day.  If  1  can  help 
it,  I  will  play  no  tricks  with  my  soul, 
in  the  faith  that,  though  bluff  may 
sometimes  pay  very  well  in  this  world, 
it  will  cut  a  very  poor  figure  in  the 
next." 

In  August,  1S26,  the  Sunday  Times 
stated:  "Sharks  are  unusually  preva- 
Itnt  this  summer  in  the  channel."  Per- 
haps for  this  reason  no  one  attempted 
to  *wim  across  it. 

This  reminds  us  of  vvrses  In  the 
Manchester  Guardian: 

TOUJOURS  LA  POLITESSE 

(One  of  the  recent  but  unsuccessful 
"channel  aspirants"  wore  gloves  during 
the  attempt.) 

The  moment  seems  fitting  and  handy 
To  celebrate  Just  for  a  while 

The  elegant  tone  of  the  dandy 
Who  tackles  the  channel  in  style; 

Hip  manners  gl'ow  brighter,  not  dimmer, 
Refinement  he  clings  to  and  loves — 

1  take  off  my  hat  to  the  swimmer 
Who  swaim  in  his  gloNvsI 

How  chic  is  this  careful  adherence 
To  standards  correct  and  complete  I 

How  shameless  the  slipshod  appearance 
Of  others  who  tackle  this  feat! 

Exposing  great  slabs  of  vile  corpus. 
With  bathing  pants  lacking  all  crease. 

They  dash  at  th-i  thing  like  a  porpoise, 
Half  smothered  In  grease! 


4  J. 

n  Kyrk  "h  , 
P'.uiiA  Ihi.ukI  Uh   -.to^  (   lO  look,  aiiri  sa  u 
there  a  bundle.   Cornelius  must  it  have 
left.     .V  present  for  the  nieuw  vrouw, 
maybe.  . 

"lyet  us  look,"  said  Adrian.   And  he 
cut  the  string.  ; 
It  was  the  HoUandsche  kaas. 

DEI  LOTSE. 


The  composer  of  the  "Belle  of  New 
York"  is  one  of  those  nameless  masters 
whose  genius  has  permanently  enriched 
the  lives  of  butcher  boys.  A  Gershwin 
can  do  no  more. — James  Agate. 

A  SQUARE  MEAL 

(Bay  City.  Mich..  Times  Tribune) 
Afternoon  exercises  to  consume  hour 
and  half;  visiting  ladies  to  be  extended 
with  dinner  and  theatre  party. 

HER  GESTURE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"When  a  woman  motorist  holds  out 
her  hand,  then  you  can  be  certain  that 
she  Is  either  going  to  turn  to  the  right, 
turn  to  the  left,  or  stop." 

I  may  say  that  my  own  experience 
in  a  series  of  23.477  cases,  together  with 
a  careful  analysis  of  496,121  cases  taken 
from  the  literature,  detlnitely  proves 
the  stated  prognosis  to  be  faulty  and 
incomplete.  In  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  all  cases,  the  patient  has  been 
observed  to  take  none  of  the  courses 
named,  but  to  change  her  mind  and 
continue  straight  ahead. 

As  to  symptomatology,   she  Is  par- 
ticularly likely  to  go  ahead  in  those 
rases  when  you  have  just  burned  off 
I  I  our  dollars  worth  of  rubber  from  youv 
I  tires  In  wining  to  ^'  quick  slop  behind 
Ijier.  ORTIIO  DOX,  M.  D. 

WILBlTR^-^^ne  of  the  Family,"  com- 
edy in  three  acts  by  Kenneth  Webb, 
starring  Grant  Mitchell  with  Louise 
Closser  Hale.    The  cast: 


It  ruins.  I  think,  their  endeavor; 

If  I  had  their  fate  to  dispose  „  .j  _  t>.,.,»_.  nr  

,_.       .  , .  c;eor-e  Adams    Robert  Montcromery 

The  channel,  I  tell  you,  would  never       Mnuu-ie   Beulah  Bondi 

Be  beaten  by  swimmers  llkvj  those.      T'.n.,!  >;.<■  .\dams    Lelia  Frost 

My  hero,  hair  brushed  and  unmatted,     I;         ^     -  i  Adams  ;.  I^ui.se  CIossVr  Ha'le 

Would  walk  ashore,  troubles  all  past,  ^    Bcntrice  Nichols 

Gloved,  collared  correctly,  and  spatted  ^  ,     s    GruuTlItJhell 

At  Dover  at  last.  Jovl'e  Snii'lh*  I-orraine  Frost 

— Luolo  In  the  Manchester  Guardian.      M-min  Burke    Edward  Donnelly 

'»■  Henry  Adams,  the  eldest  son  of  what 

iA«  the  World  Wags:  is  known  as  a  typical  Boston  family, 

A  contributor  who  signs  herself  throws  convention  to  the  winds,  and 
"Moth\;r  of  1926."  states  that  her  two  niarrles  a  stenographer,  whom  he  pre- 
llttle  girls  don't  stare  at  her  when  she  ppnts  to  his  family  at  the  end  of  his 


sniokes.  What  do  you  suppose  the  other 
1924  do?"  H.  C.  KAY. 

FOND  MEMORIES 

(Journal  American  Medical  Association) 

She  was  3S  jears  old  and  none  too 
boautiful.  After  two  ho-irs  she  was  ush- 
ered Into  the  doctor's  office.  "I  would 
like  to  know  If  Influ-inza  can  be  caught 
through  kissing?"  she  asked  hiro. 

"Of  course,"  answered  the  doctor. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "a  man  with  a  bad 
case  of  It  kissed  me!" 

■  When  was  that?"  asked  the  physician 
quite  professionally. 

"(Ih,  It  was  during  the  first  epidemic 
about  two  >vars  ago,"  replied  the  pa- 
tient, blushing  furiously. 

"WTiy,  no  harm  can  come  of  that.  Ifj 
been  too  long  ago." 

"Well,"  she  sighed,  "I  knew  that,  but 
I  like  to  talk  about  it  anyhow!" 

As  the  World  AVags: 

Sousa's  band  plays  his  new  march 
■  Wets  and  Drys."  Any  concert  band 
has  both  kinds  of  Instruments;  the 
strings  are  so  dry  they  squeak;  the 
brass  choir  Is  often  so  wet  that  It  emits 
spray.  G.  A.  E. 

Portland,  Me. 


, Apropos   of   the  lat 


nnd  exceller 


THE  HOLLANDSCHE  KAAS 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Cornelius  Ton  a  good  friend  of  Ten 
Eyck  and  me,  and  so  that  when  we 
heard  he  was  to  take  a  vrouw,  we  both 
said  It  was  good.  "It  is  for  a  man  to 
marry  early   in   life."   said  Ten  Eyck. 

the  young  man  needs  the  halter."  And 
_u  he  asked  Cornelius  Ton  into  the 
kitchen  one  night  with  Adrian  and  me, 
to  wet  his  luck  with  a  drop  of  Schiedam. 

•You  will  all  come  to  the  wedding," 
said  Cornelius,  "1  have  from  my  uncle 
in  Ryndam  a  cheese,  a  real  HoUandsche 
kass^  for  the  feast.  You  will  eat  of  it 
then."   And  we  all  said  we  would  come. 

And  so  after  that  night  when  one  us 
Cornelius  would  meet,  wc  would  say. 
"And  when  do  We  eat  of  the  HoUand- 
sche kaas.  Cornelius?"  And  Cornelius 
would  make  answer,  "Very  soon  now, 
^ery  soon."  But  weeks,  months  be- 
came and  the  wedding  was  not  yet. 

Last  night  when  wo  were  in  Ten 
Kyck's  kitchen.  Cornelius  came  in  by 
the  back  door  and  sat  with  us. 

"It  Is  very  quiet  .vou  have  become, 
Cornelius,"  said  Ten  Eyck,  after  a  long 
silence.  But  Cornelius  only  looked  into 
his  cup. 

"He  Is  counting -his  guilders,"  said 
Adrian,  "it  is  always  so  with  the  young 
man  about  to  take  a  vrouw.  When  do 
we  eat  of  the  Hoilandsche  Kaas,  Cor- 
nelius?" 

"Your  patience  will  have  its  payment 
very  soon  now,"  said  Cornelius,  "sooner 
than  you  think,  pei'haps."    .\nd  he  got 
I  en    to  ou 


summer  vacation.  And  what  a  family! 
There  was  Aunt  Priscilla,  overloaded 
with  background  and  family  tradition, 
his  two  sisters,  a  brother  and  sister- 
in-law,  all  direct  descendents  of  Samuel 
Adams  of  Mayflower  antecedents.  Poor 
Henry,  up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
had  been  the  under  dog  of  the  family. 
He  bestowed  allowances  and  was  made 
the  general  goat  by  his  inconsiderate 
relat  ives. 

in  his  determination  to  get  away  from 
the  family  ties  which  have  held  him 
I  back  for  so  long,  he  and  his  bride  de- 
part for  a  suburban  home,  and  the  sec- 
ond act  finds  them  engaged  in  the  bride 
and  groom  pursuit  of  hanging  pictures 
and  the  like.  His  stenographer  bride 
has  already  influenced  him  to  give  up 
his  present  position,  one  which  he  dis- 
liked, but  which  was  forced  on  him  be- 
cause his  father  had  held  It  before  him, 
and  go  to  work  for  her  former  employer, 
who,  bv  the  way,  they  are  to  entertain 
at  dinner  that  same  evening.  To  add 
to  the  confusion.  Henry's  whole  farolly 
drops  in,  and  the  climax  of  the  party  is 
reached  when  Henry,  a  teetotaller  up 
to  this  period,  unsuspectingly  drinks 
cocktails  which  are  served  to  him  by 
mistake,  and  asserts  himself  In  no  un- 
certain terms,  when  prying  relatives 
question  his  wife's  conduct  with  one  oi 
the  gentlemen  present. 

Grant  Mitchell  is  ideal  as  Henry.  His 
meekness  and  subdued  tone  in  the  first 
act  Is  nicely  contrasted  with  the  more 
assured  and  satisfied  air  of  the  second 
act  And  he  was  best  of  all  with  the 
ocktails.  The  intoxication  of  a 
abstainer  from  liquor  is  always 
of  a  laugh,  and  when  the  situation  i. 
handled  by  Grant  Jlitchell,  no  mor 
need  be  -said.  Repressions  aie  thiowi 
to  the  wind  and  the  descendent  oi 
Samuel  Adams  is  himself  at  last.  A 
well  acted  scene  throughout. 

Louise  Closser  Hale's  "Aunt  Priscilla 
is  a  gem.  She  carries  a  great  deal 
of  the  burden  of  the  performance  on 
her  shoulders  and  is  ready  to  meet 
every  situation.  How  su.e  she  is  of  her 
laughs!  A  slight  turn  of  the  head,  an 
upturned  nose  at  the  end  of  a  line  and 
the  audience  is  hers. 

A  comedy  maid  Is  expertly  handled  by 
Beulah  Bondi,  and  Lorraine  Frost  made 
a  charming  and  preity  wife  The 
maining  performers  all  contributed 
the  very  excellent  whole 


tota 
sur' 


The  re- 
to 
A.  F. 


JJOI.T.IS  STREET  *;HEATKk;— Otia 
J\nner  in  a  revival  of  "The  Honor  of 
Jie  Family."  a  play  in  four  acts  based 
'in  the  novel  of  Balzac,  "Menage  de 
r  Gsrcon,"  done  in  tlie  French  by  EniSle 
Fabrc,  and  adapted  in  its  present  form 
by  Paul  M.  Potter.  Presented  by  Charles 
Frohman.    The  cast: 

Tol  Philippe  Bridnn  Otis  Skinner 

'     vj.uduos  Rouset,  Robprt  Harrison 

I  - .iiici;int  Max  Gilet. .  . .  Courtney  Whito 

'  '  :  h  Bridau   Hnrry  Biirljhardl , 

.riu.  lie   WlJliam  T.  Clnrli' 

Carpcnlter  Wilson  Reviiolds 

Potcl   Albert  Bers 

Renard  Edward  Butler 

nndant  Mismonrtet.  .William  F.  Graiisrer 

nlo   D.  V.  Dperiiifr 

ci  Harr.v  Btirkh-irdt 

J   Brazier  JpRsie  Royce  Landig 

J  me  Bridau  Euerenle  WoodM'ard 

/'erdio   Jnlia  Shaw: 

I  )r  the  second  time  Mr.  Skinner  hasj 
.  lEht  his   swaggering,   buoyant  Col. 

Ilppe  from  the  dramatic  storeroom, 
I  bluster,   fight,   bulldoze,   and   make  ' 
•pie  wondet.  whether  to  put  him  down  j 
^rogue  or  hero.    But  there  is  no  odor  [ 
moth  balls  as  he  strides  in  with  grey  i 
p  hat,  banging  stick  and  the  carriage  j 
his  worshipped  Napoleon.    With  his  I 
istomary  convincingness,  Mr.  Skinner  I 
akes  us  believe  his  Philippe  is  real,  ; 
hether  we  thoroughly  understand  him  | 

not.    And  the  Flora  of  Miss  Landis 
I  another  absorbing  character,  played  j 
fth  the  great  variation  necessary  for  \ 
he  part  of  the  girl  who  Is  at  times 
I  decisive  about  whom  she  wants  to 
Iiarry  and  whom  she  wants  to  kill. 
To  run  briefly  over  the  plot  again, 
|?Iora  is   a  fair   woman   of  a   certain  ning. 
Profession,  who  has  ri.sen  from  the  gut- 
ler  to  the  supervision  of  the  life  of 
I  he    wealthy    and    aged  Jean-Jacques 
louget.     She   dominates   him   and  his 
lousehold,  while  busying  herself  with 
[arious  affairs  with  young  army  offl- 
jrs.    Because  of  her  influence,  Rouget 
Vns  away  his  sister  penniless,  and  re- 
lies aid  to  her  son,  who  is  imprisoned 
\  conspiring  to  effect  the  return  of 
lioleon  from  Elba.    But  the  son  gets 
by  his  own  power,  and  arrives  In  , 
l<|ns   mannatr   to    set   his    unclje'a  I 
fuse  to  rights  "for  the  honor  of  the  i 
Jmily."    He  is  of  the  bullying,  swash- 
lackling,    braggadocio    type    most  re- 
lintly  brought  to  the  attention  of  thea- 
J-egoers  in  "The  Bad  Man."    He  pokes 
lis  uncle  with  his  stick,  wrings  ser- 
lant  girls'  arms,  and  wins  out  on  an 
fronts.  ,        .  , 

He  Insults  Flora's  lover,  kills  him 
,n  a  duel  and  at  length  arrives  at  I 
I  he  supreme  moment  of  the  last  act 
Lvhen  hidden  fate  lies  In  wait  for  him 
1  round  the  corner,  and  Flora  wavers 
Jietween  sending  him  to  death  or  saving 
I  dm  to  marry.  There  is  a  scene  of 
Itrong  suspense  when  he  starts  for 
|he  door,  comes  back  at  her  call,  and 
ben  goes  whistling  toward  death  when 
Jie  tolling  of  the  bells  for  her  dead 
P)ver  hardens  the  harlot's  heart  against 

LHe  should  have  been  killed.  Art  de- 
linded   It     No   bold-hearted  swash- 
-kler   can  live   to   the   Anal  curtain 
leave  an  audience  satisfied.  Witnejs 
ano.  Rostand  knew  he  had  to  kill 
But  he  com«6  back  safely,  hav- 
/  killed  th«  man  who  would  avenge 
It's    death.     He    casts   the  woman 
the  door  with  jibing  instructions 
[ro  to  Paris.    He  is  the  master  of  his 
l  ie's  house  and  fortune.    Curtain  . 
le  play  was  admirably  staged  and 
.d    and  no  member  of  the  superbly 
,  en  cast  was  lacking.     The  duwky 
J  ing  of  the  final  act,  with  dim  flre- 
Kt  and  falline%iow  outside,  was  thi 
Jience  of  Balzac.    A  splendid  presenta- 
|->n  of  a  somewhat  confusing  play.  \ 
H.  F.  M. 

'aSTLE      square      THUJA  inc. 


optimistic  diania  and  li-.^vev  i.iie  wiui 
the  Impression  that  essential  virtue 
and  humanity  are  not  absolute  stran- 
gers after  all. 

Miss  Oliver  as  Kay,  was-  faced  with 
the  difficult  task  of  playing  th-d  role  as 
well  as  did  Edna  Hlbbard  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  piece  here  last  year.  She 
need  not  have  been  afraid  of  the  com- 
parison. She  displayed  a  sincerity  and 
a  dramatic  feeling  that  calls  for  the 
highest  commendation  and  earned  the 
plaudits  which  the  packed  house  ac- 
corded her.  -  „.  . 

Mr.  Gordon  gave  a  strong  and  manl> 
representation  of  the  character  of  the 
romantic  young  artist  and  provided  an 
admirable  foil  for  Miss  Oliver  s  art.str^ . 

Miss  Evanson'a  work  as  the  disrepu- 
table and  irrepressible  but  likeable  Pot 
was  a  telling  bit  of  character  acting 
and.  next  to  that  of  the  two  principals, 
the  hit  of  the  evening.  A  trifle  of  con- 
densation In  the  over-long  drinking 
scene  In  the  second  act  and  some  ju- 
dicious "trimming"  of  exuberant 
speech  here  and  there  will  work  pon- 
ders. ■  ■ 

The  others  of  the  company  contrib- 
uted useful  and  effective  support.  It 
was  evident  that  the  .scene  shifting 
force  had  its  work  cut  out  for  it  but, 
after  all,  the  delays  were  not  serious, 
and  there  was  no  impairment  of  the 
continuity  anO  culminative  force  of  this 
strongly  written  drama. 

"Ladies  of  the  Evening"  Is  "strong, 
meat  for  babes"  but  for  those  of  good; 
digestion  It  provides  a  worthwhile  eve- 


J.  E.  P. 


KEITH'S  PROGRAM 

Chief  Players  on  Bill  Combine 
in  Brillant  Numbers 


.dies  of  the  Evening,"  a  play  in  four 
's,  by  Milton  Herbert  Cropper.  The 


r  Strong,  an  iiri,>»i,   fapu 

Standish.  a  clubman  .  JacR 
in  Kinsr.  another  <^lubman^^j_^ 

fnk  Forbes,  from  Waterbury.  Ct 


An  experimental  revue  closed  the 
program  at  Keith's  last  night,  and 
received  unstinted  r^.-plause  from  the 
audience.  It  included  the  principal 
pi9,yers  on  the  bill,  cast  around  Irene 
iRicardo,  Eddie  Vogt  and  Frank  Hurst, 
and,  after  having  already  apiieared  in 
their  regular  acts,  they  released  a  series 
of  burlesques,  dances,  songs  and  comedy 
acts  that  would  do  credit  to  many  out 
and  out  revues. 

Jeaft  Bedini,  comedy  conjurer,  acting 
as  announcer,  introduced  domestic  skits 
and  specialty  dances  through  which  Joe 
.Melino  clowned  his  way  to  the  .V-- 
'light  of  the  audience.  There  was  also 
Frank  Hurst  and  Eddie  Vogt  to  create 
comedy,  as  well  as  the  popular  Irene 
Hicardo.  The  Di  Gatanos,  who  opened 
the  bill  with  varied  specialty  dances, 
appeared  and  a  chorus  of  six  "Hello 
Girls"  rounded  out  the  cast. 

Elsewhere  on  the  program  this  week 
is  Venita  Gould,  mimic,  who  depicts  Ted 
Lewis  and  Sophie  Tucker,  Grace  La 
Rue  and  Ethel  Barrymore  with  insight 
and  a  deal  of  gayety.  Her  mo.st  pre- 
tentious effort  is  her  imitation  of  Betty 
Pierce  in  the  part  of  the  native  girl  in 
White  Cargo.  Miss  Gould  has  a  set 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  original 
production,  and  her  impressions  of  the 
play  approaches  deliberate  and  excellent 
acting  of  the  part. 

The  Di  Gatanos,  specialty  dancers, 
offer  I  a  series  of  dances  ranging  from 
.Spanlsli  and  Apache  to  exhibition  toe 
dancing.  The  Apache  dance  is  particu- 
larly well  executed.  There  are  also 
"Those  Deere  Girls,"  offering  songs  in 
harmony;  Stutz  &  Bingham,  in  origiaal 
patter  songs,  and  the  headliners  of  the 
revue  in  individual  acts. 

The  usual  overture,  film  comedy,  and 
Pathe  News  reel  round  out  a  bill  .short 
in  the  actual  number  of  acts,  but  placed 
far  abo\"e  the  ordinar.v  by  the  revue  in 
15  scenes  and  a  caiulle-lliht  good-night 
dance. 


I  ■  >.:,wt  s  V.  ii.:-  IS  iho  I-.  .--.r.i..  ' 
tgomanlap,  a  pretty  woman  with  a  pas- 
Fion  for  bower  which  in  her  case  has 
consigned!  itself  to  the  possession  of  a 
house.  A  neurotic,  restless  woman, 
jealous  of  life,  to  whom  her  husband 
has  been  the  symbol  and  means  of  se- 
curity, of  a  domination  that  has  been 
notliing  but  a  mean,  nagging  tyranny. 
Her  life  is  a  succession  of  swift  com- 
plaints, of  setting  and  rearranging,  of 
flinging  out  orders.  A  lost  soul  swept 
by  delusions  of  grandeur. 

But  it  is  Chrystal  Heme  who  has 
flven  the  play  life  and  power.  She  has 
;aught  the  flat,  querulous  voice  of  the 
voman,  her  edglness,  her  swift  dart- 
ngs  and  pryings,  her  nimble  logic,  her 
-austic  humor.  It  is  a  'superb  bit  of 
icting.  She  sweeps  the  others  along 
^•ith  her.  flaying  them  with  the  curious, 
I  penetrating  nag  of  her  voice,  the  se- 
'^uctiveness  of  her  gestures,  all  the  neu- 
rotic panoply  of  this  scheming,  mate- 
rialistic woman  for  whom  everything, 
everyone,  is  merely  fodder. 

The  crux  of  the  play  is  her  husband's 
discovery  of  the  nature  of  his  wife,  a  , 
discovery  that  only  came  when  his  aunt 
decided  to  tell  why  she  could  no  longer 
live  with  them,  and  when  he  became 
slightly  Involved  in  a  murder  case 
through  circumstantial  evidence.  To  i 
leave  herself  from  being  discovered  asj 
Ipie  per.son  who  had  made  the  suspl-! 
"  (ious  telephone  call  she  would  Inveigle 
Aer  husband  into  admitting  a  guilt  that 
was  non-existent.  Then,  aware  at  last 
of  her"petty  tricks,  her  will  to  power, 
he  deserteh  her,  left  her  her  hous?  from 
which  she  would  oust  everyone;  a 
tragic  woman,  alone,  with  the  telegrram 
announcing  her  sister's  death,  pacing 
back  and  forth  dropping  rose  petals, 
she  who  had  never  allowed  anything  to 
disturb  the  Immaculateness  of  her 
rooms. 

A  terse,  honest  plaj',  admirably  acted. 
Mr.  Trowbridge  as  Walter  Craig  acts 
with  conviction  and  a  nice  restraint 
the  amiable,  romantic  worm^  who 
turned.  An  excellent  company,  still  un- 
Jaded  by  their  months  in  New  York. 
Miss  Sutherland  as  the  aunt  who  finally 
decides  to  leave  this  wifely  temple. 
Mls^  Williams  as  the  shrewd  Irish 
housekeeper,  and  Miss  Irving  as  the 
sentimental  widow  with  a  penchant  for 
roses  and  recounting  her  life  history, 
each  give  brief,  vivid  characterizations. 
But  it  is  Chrystal  Herne  of  the  pene- 
trating voice,  the  matron  of  order  and 
security,  who  has  swept  the  play  along 
these  many  months  to  Its  Pulitzer 
prize.  E.  G. 


Percy  Kilbride 
[irew  Kenney.  from  the  same  pla™  ^^^^^ 

Ceo  begin  with,  it  may  be  stated  that 
ff  the   face    of   tremendous  technical 
',ricuUies,   tl«>  castle  Pla^-- 
[  ''hleved   noteworthy  success   In  then 
[Cival  of  David  Belasco's  much  talked - 

'^aduf  of  the  Evening,"  as  the  title 
spiles  18  daring  to  the  very  verge  of 
jmpossibiUty.  Its  them^  i«  ^he  rehabUi- 
cation  of  a  street  walker  by  an  idea. 
teUc  young  artist,  an  undertaking  whk^ 
finally  crowned  with  -"ess^  afte 

,everal  very  narrow  e^^JPf 

b"F  fm  avemie^'club^  Tnl  the  almost 
E^ufslve  reralsm  of  the  encoun  be_^ 

— .S^^l^Z-i^^ 
fctofanlty  garnish  its  ''^.oman- 
^:^^- fhe'mo^rLrid  kin. 


^NEW  PARK-"Gralg's  Wife."  a  plav 
m  three  acts  by  George  Kelly.  The  cast. 

.    .  Anne  Sutherland 

Miss  AuBten  jbaephine  WUliairs 

Mrs.    Harold   Mary  Glldea 

Mazie  Chrystal  Herne 

Mrs.    CraiK.  .  .  Donim  Pasdeloup 

Kthel  Landretn  rharles  TrowbrulBe 

Walter  Craie  ^         Isabel  Irvin» 

Mrs.    Frazier...  Arlinif  Alolnc 


  Frazier...  Ariinif  Alolnc 

Billy   Birkmlre  Arthur  Shaw 

Joseph  Catelle^.     .  .  ■  •  •  -  ^l»rriu.i^^ 

^Trito^fgrte'r^werefl-^^^^ 
ism,  a  shrewd  ,  buoyant  '^"'^''^.•^  "J 

.ivid    if    «o™«^^■■'''^.,l"P1:"Kow  Olf''  ill 
characterization  in  •"The  ^how  Off.  1 
,H.ver  quite  lost  the  "avor  and  >;! 
the-  vaudeville  stage.     But  in  '.''V^ 
Wife"  George  Kelly  has  touched  bot- 
tom    It  is  a  sensitive,  bitter,  Impaa- 
^ned^a^f  a  pitiless  rea';«-^ 
Air   Kelly  Is  a  satirist,  sardonic,  re 

in  the  earlier  play.     "  nas 
poise,  and  power.    It  is  the  Pl=^y  "'^^ 
man  who  knows  the  theatre.    In  a  r 
lines  he  has  set  his  «tag«.  I'mned  n 

people,,  latd  his  P>«>■.,^^";^^en  t'^*' 
iwli-e  in  the  srive  and  irk.^  V,,-* 


j  THE  WANDERE  R 

Dusk  on  ft  prairie  farm,    »  thousand- 
I  billeB  from  the  sea. 

The  cows  we  tn  and  th«,  chores  don. 
ths  Stars  ara  coming  or  .s  by  one, 
And  ti  prisoned  eoul  Is  free. 
The  farm  house  fades  like  a  fairy  thin;-, 
and  a  fettered  soul  ,joM  free. 

There'i  an  offshore  -wind  tonight.  The 
tide  will  turn  tit  ton  . 
The  scudding  moon  Is  vi  utlng  I  s  '  ay 
through  billows  of  oloud.  W.  only  stay 
For  the  tide,  my  merry  m  ,n. 
Bo  man  the  capstan.    Y  o.  heave  ho. 
Hoavg  hoi  m/  ttiH/ 

W«  have  Ailed  the  hold  7"  ''^I','-*:^  "^''^ 
have  plied  the  deck  »  -Ith  bales 
Of  Bilks  from  every  road    that  ran 
From  Toklo  to  Ispahan, 
Wrom  Malabar  to  Wales. 
?he  riches  of  the  orient  Ue  beneath  ouv 

purple  sails. 
There's  Ivory    and    «ncen  .e.  There's 
Indtgo  and  tea.  «„„rtalav 
There's  sandalwood  from  i  Mandal" , 
ind  pearls  like  eggs  froi,  1  Arabaj. 

fn'd  ^^'^rtrSr-ln  the    cat,ln  -en 
would  give  their  eyes    to  see. 

Oh.  bravely  have  we  voyaf  <.d  through 
tempest  and  typhoon.  . 

?LfuMe'^ri«.  ^ 
^X"hrer^d°br,X  but,    we  shal. 

make  another  voyage  e  v,oon. 
For  we  have  found  an  Island  ,outheast 
^.°herf  Turkish  pirates  Md  tW.elr  gold. 
And  all  the  treasure  caves  ot  old 

'I'll  put.out  the  cat.^^  ST  (Oira. 

AS  the  -World  Wags:  J'\.,-ir<i 

The  family  was  all 
The  downstairs  was  covered  with  .  .  foot 
of  water.    Uncle  Oscar  ^-^^  "^^^J^^^ 
seen  th'  like  ,'^,f,r%r°But\^:! 
had  plenty  o"  ''\eii  the  stoV  -y 

fore  he  had  a  chatue  to  ^e^  ^ 
for  the  fiftieth  time,  little  Mm  , 
for  breath  and  said       %*^[„fned  If  « | 
the  ceiling  Is        «"^<^'  gUil  sore  I 


minutes,  his  lace  an  - 
"1  can't  bring  any  w.. 

above  the  roar  of  the  n  ^^^^^  | 
don't  believe  know,  the  pump  1 

••Dammit,  If  Vti  must  kno  ^^^^^^  • 
has  floated  away^^   j 

..Meredith's  "General  Opie  and  Lady 
..jleredltn  3  «  amused 
camper"  confused  rather  t  ^ 

Ime:  I  could  not  eee 

I  old  general  should  not^taU._^^^  ^ 

^s^r£h  ^^ssr  Vhur-. 

irouU-e'd^tJetwoPh^^^^^^ 
I  -While  lasting  J^Jf  .'^0^  "ie  friend!'  " 
I  ^-^o  has  a  P°;^^5«^,eXw  hy  Gerald 

i     (From  a  literary 

'  Gould.) 

Margaret,   ---^  ^ve^^  h^" 
Clarke.  celebrated  her  seven 

day  this  year  on  l^^l^'XJrseXt  tt. 
l-rnlhdaTgh'er^ri  seventh  chU*. 

MISS  cooper  Hodgson  ^emarUe*  ttet 

no   modern   novelist  .T^ 
Zrn  to  Sleep  with  closed  windows.  The 
^o  (on,  made  th.s^comment.^^^^ 

neX'to  .Teep"°£H^closed  doors." 

^  r  ^tSrm^n  wUh^n^- 

rA-ff^^-  ••0.ve^%m\  radio  set."- 
Sir  Erie  Geddes. 

'    Walburga,  Lady  Paget,  ^l^.^l 
Mrrower,"  could  be  pleasingly  malici- 
ous.   Here  Is  an  example-. 

.^incess  Eismark  Is  dead-a  B«at 
blow  to  him,  for  she  was  a  r-^n!  helr- 
mtTe.  She  had  Jeen  bror.  - 
the    simplest  and 

fashion,  and  when  I  fi'^^'^''^'^/  ^  ,„« 

when  I  wrote  to  condole?  1'^, 
good-natured   cretin.  ^• 
ridiculous.    His  wife  c. 
unspeakable  that  she  : 

But  she  approved  01  ^  i  ■ 
who  married  Daniela  Buelo 

Ge^any  He  knows  the  uses  of  the 
fub  aWd  wears  white  waistcoats  and  a 
tall  coat  If  required." 

At  Longleat  "there  was  a  sreat  deal 

of  muslc-*nd  two  Jews  and  two  Anwrl- 
*.ans'    -VS-bo  would  have  supposed  Rir 

1  stockings.  ^ 

THE  SMALLTOWN  BEAUTY 
As  the  World  Wags: 
Her  brains  are  nil 

blanks.  m  «n 

Vn^y  should  she  thlrkT    Tndee*.  no 

i3n,«  u  shl'"    Ah,  can't  yon  surffllseT 
"^he  wo^  the  smalltown  beaut,  prUe. 
■Rut  lost  In  Atlantic  Cuy. 
^unfair  Judges!    What  a  pltyt 


Her  thoughts  arc 


The  one  who  beat  our  """'"Xn  met.  I 
Hid  fa  ilis  more  than  are  often  met.  | 
Her  knees  were  knocked,  her  eyes  irere 

into  the  sea  she  should  he  tossed. 
She  was  so  thin  her  ribs  ^vere  baro, 
WhTgave  that  prl«  were  bribed  tor 
fair. 

But  now  our  rtrl  with  I'veller  step. 

Moves  about  with  a  litt  e  pep^ 
Smilts  unafraid  her  '        '  Peei, 

Interest  in  life  her 
A  happy  thing  the  ^eiie. 

From  her  tiny  pedt^ta  ull. 

Lowell.  Helen  Osgood 

FROM    A   POULTRY  CIRCUl  •■ - 

Ask  your  (l.x-tpr  from  ■which 
receive  nv 
that  has  !• 
months  anii  ■ 

length  of  time  or  u-  :a  inv  mru.^. 
is  killed  after  you  ordered  It. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Paris.  France:  Kuropeans  wear  si> 
wing  collars,  cav  ■=  '^'^ 

holders,  and  gv- 
man  has  all  th< 
American   tourist   v.  1.0  li 
two   weeks.  .  .  .  Don't  t< 
card  vendors  that  the  ElIT' 
good    for    anything,  .  .  . 
French  people  are  c.riaMly  f-^hlnd  t 
times:  they  stlil  in. port  their  TuiK 
tobacco  from  TurU.>   instead  of, 
do  in  A.  .-i.  .'    u.-.  .inp  th.  ir  own 
Some 


3bby 
eetb. 


tine  li- 
-  really 

I     j..:     U.  ^.-,V.•t  be- 

1  his  mentality.  . 
.  t  with  the  most 
iggage  is  the  type  that, 
igo,  would  have  supper 
md  then  go  over  to  the 
tbo  Blacbstone  to  pick  his 
,  Very  sincerely  yours, 
AHMZ  OHARTARZHON. 


INA  CLAIRE  IN 
lONSnALEPLAYl 


peclally    ri'.uworthy    is    her    jiciinj;  in 
the  last  scene;  her  verbal  battle  with 
the  women   that  would  ruin  her:  her 
sly     thrusts;     her     wounding  replies, 
her     momentary     tenderness  towards 
Elton,  who  at  least  had  paid  her  the 
compliment      of    asking      her  hand. 
Throughout  the  play  she  was  an  ex-  i 
Donent  of  true  comedy,  now  frank,  now 
subtle.     Eloquent  even  when  silent,  or  { 
<n    her   hesitations — a  performance 
Dsychological  understanding.  j 
Mr.  Young  as  Billing  and  Mr.  Dale  i* 
i»  the  epigrammatic  Charles;  the  censor  i 
of  society,  the  gentleman  turned  crook,  >' 
played  on  Miss  Claire's  level.    Mr.  Bun-  P 
ston  as  Elton  shone  brilliantly  in  the  " 
last  act.    It  may  be  said  of  the  others  )» 
that  the  men  of  the  company  outplayed  i} 
the  women  and  were  rpore  faithful  to 
,  -  — ,    -  'traditional  conceptions  of  English  social] 

By  PHILIP  HALE  ,,^Jiife. 
TREJIONT     THEATRK— First     per^     The  play   was   mounted   in  unusual 
formance  In  Boston  of  "The   Last       taste. .  The  large  audience  was  greatly] 
Mrs.  Cheyuey,"  a  pjay  In  three  ar-t?  anciente''t*ine'l-  ! 
four    scenes    by    Frederick  Lonsdale. 


,  ^  'VHITEWASH 
"How  can  any  one  think  that  tho  Sa- 
lome of  Sudermann  is  shocking?  .  .  . 
When  for  the  first  time  she  dances  be- 
fore men  her  orre  motive,  her  one  de- 
sire, is  to  please  Herod  and  his  guests 
hy  being  her  prettiest.  Like  most  girls, 
she  has  eyes  for  men.  .  .  .  She  doesn't 
beli-ave  that  John  will  lose  his  head 
Her  only  purpose  is  to  make  him  realize 
her  power — to  be  able  to  save  the  man 
who  has  scorned  her.  .  .  .  She  wishes  to 
learn."  .  •  . — Julia  Marlowe. 

I 

Gracious  Juliai,  w«a'ry  nations 

Long  have  waited  for  the  day 
When  from  tarnished  reputations 

All  the  "tar"  should  drop  away; 
Now  at  last  it  comes,  in  glory, 

Proudly  ushered  in  by  you. 
With  the  wrecks  of  ancient  story 
All  made  over,  "good  as  new." 


n 


I'roduf'jd  at  the  .St.  James's  Th'ritre, 
I.oiirloii,  <.n  Sept,  22.  192.>.  Lord  D-Hing, 
i;«r.ilrJ  (lu  IMauri.  I  :  T.ord  EUnr,  Diiw.son 
>tjraid;  r:  •  ..p.  jirg_ 

Clp-nfy,  .  Frintsq^ 
'effr.         ,  ,  .  .ton.  Basil 

;  Airs.  Wynton,  Mabel  Sealby; 
Mil  I!bley,  May  Whitty. 

<ast  last  .   -  .  i.;:    .  a.s  as  follows: 

,  .  .Tnme^  Dnle 
.  Alfred  A.\Te 
Xanoy  R.vaii 
Betty  Murray 
.  .  Lionel  P'^oe 
Dalby 

A-lrimsdn 
.  i .  iiiii   Yotin;.'-  I 
-  rbort   Jin->«ton  [ 
.  .Ir-.    ''iTiir-  i 

Wlnlfrt-il  n.-irrie 
V'i'-lor  PoPToft 

 Leslie  P.ilmer 

I.-.-  things  about  thin  play 
comuitiid  It  to  the  public.  The 
two  acts  are  entertaining  through- 
"U^Thero  Is  a  surprise  at  (ho  end  of 
rst  in  Ihe  revelation  of  th-^  chnrm- 
li  s.  Cheyney  s  true  charart.  r  and 
■  iture  of  her  profe.sslon,  a  P\irprlse 
is  adroitly  planned  and  rarrled  out. 
'   ■->  ,  ond  a.  t  I  here  is  the  m-;lodra- 
'  ' 'If  ii)  .M-     W'ebley's  bedroom: 
'I' I  "f  wit-  (,.  iween  Lord  Dllling, 
witli  Mr.-,  Cheyney,  and  Mxh 
1-  y  who  •jntcrerl  the  chamber  with 


an  actor  stt  o  i  his  hat,  stumble 
chair,  as  It  giggles  whenever  a  patli.  : 
scene  is  on  the  stage  in  an  emotion  i 
play. 

It   will   be   remembered  that 
Henry  Irving  acted  Charles  I,  Crom.. 
was  portrayed  as  an  Insufferable,  liyp 
critical  boor.    A  German,  one  Klabun 
has  written  a  "Cromwell,"  curious  f'-o 
a  historical  point  of  view,  a  play  \v  -  i 
republican   "message."  Cromwol; 
his   wife   are    shown  harnessed 
plough    at    a    tax-assesFors's  be 
happy  In  a  London  house  of  plea 
where    Doll    Tearsheet    "would    .  .  : 
ranked  as  a  fine  lady;  and  Crom 
falls  In  lo'we  with  a  mistress  of  1 
Charles.   No  Vvonder  the  Berlin  audi 
was  "bewildered." 


ntlon  of  " 
f  her  hosi 
I  i  -serloiis 

1  iiip 


'I  neck- 
anin  Is 
vein. 

r.s    wlivUier  th.-' 
U    shut  Dilllng's 
'"•  '  to  remain  In  the 

ill  niuiniiiK.  wli.  t!,.  r  she  will  rlnp 
:l  to  summon  tlr^  Imste.ss  as  she 
lis.  fall  till-  situation  i)r<»poster- 
'V  that  in  this  Instance  Lonsdah! 
l.'Ts    Pinero;    the    fact  rrmalns 
'^^lipptator  admires  Dllling  nc- 
hiniseir  of  luring  ^rrs.  Cheyney 
'  "i>    .Tdniires  Mrs.  Chvyn'-y 
n  to  Mrs.  Webl«>y  ai^ 
her  confession  In  or- 
i  '    iiig  who  for  his  suppoHed 
s  called  a  cad,  she  shows  her 
'  liini.  .  • 

tl ilia  act  reveals  the  drfftnatlst 
■1  iiie.  not  knowing  what  to  ido 
■1  leading  characters.  The  fool- 
ipouB   Elton   has  written   Mrs.  • 

.1  love  letter  in  which  he  has 
il     his     fellow-visitors     in  the 
party  In  far  from  flattering 
rtio  ass  tells  them  he  has  written 
llclier;  he  gives  them  a  copy  to 
What  Is  to  be  done  with  Mrs. 
^oy?    Can  she  be  Induced  ttj  sell 
ctter?     Will  she  take  a  passage 
ustralla  with   £100  or  even  £500? 
hostess  atid  guests  deb.ite  at  tire- 
length,     o   lame   ami  impotent 
aslon!   Mrs.  Cheyney  receives  from 
check    for    several  thousand 
She   tears  it  up.      She  has 
fup  the  fatal  letter.      Change  of 
on  the  part  of  the  guests.  Kind 
and  offers  to  start  the  culprit 
'  resirectable  business.-  Dllling  em- 
her.      A  bishop  Is  waiting  to 
holy  bonds  of  mat- 


L-eii(i 


'them  in  the 


Charles,  tha  Inimitable  Charles, 
iiutlr  -  and  head  crook,  a  fine 
1'.,   will  go  around  the  world,  on 
:isnre  bent,  wit«  an  eye  to  his  busl- 

on  the  way. 
In  this   act  improbability  is   at  its 
Mi^iKht.      The  spectator  is  fticlined  to 
orget  the  possibility   of  all  that  be- 
fore.    Here  is  a  descent  to  farce. 

The  dialogue  is  brisk.    Mr.  Lonsdale 
'las  given  his  characters  quivers  stuffed 
vith   epigrams   which    they    shoot  on 
lU   occasions.     Seldom   do   these  epl- 
iTvams  ,reveal     character.      They  are 
-poken  apropos  of  nothing,  merely  for 
'he  sake  of  displacing  the  dramatist's, 
smartness.    Some'  me   In   the  manner, 
if  Oscar  Wilde;  some  are  conventionally  ■ 
cynical. 

Mrs.   Che^-ney,   DiHIng   and  Charles 
'       lite-IIke  characters.     Elton   is  a 
>r  type:  so  is  Wynton.    The  wo- 
le  negligible  persons,  introduced 
1  iiatter  and  costum.-s. 
Miss  Claire  gives  an   excellent  Idea 
r  Mrs    Cti,-vn<y's  :-:iiety.  growing  af- 
'  has  had  a  do- 

lon  of  Innocence, 


Hitherto  considered  grim  and 

Subject  only  for  police. 
Sweet  Salome,  full  of  whim  and 
j    Girlish,  gay,  demure  caprice, 
ProkoflefTs  Suite  taken  from  tho  mu-  j  Rectified  by  you,  emerges 
sic  of  his  ballet  "Chout"   ("The  Buf-      White  as  Mary's  'f 

And,  made  clernly  by  your  purge 
foon"),  will  be  performed  at  the  bym-  -  -  ■ 

phony  concerts  this  week  for  the  first 
time  Jn  Boston.  In  1915  Prokofieff  wrote 
two  ballets,  "Harlequin"  (or  "The  Har- 
lequin's Sto-.-y").  and  "Chout."  '-he  for- 
mer is  still  in  manuscript.  It  was  to 
have  been  performed  in  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, but  the  war  prevented  a  produc- 
tion. • 

"Chout"  was  brought  out  by  the  Dlag- 
hlleft  Russian  baUet  at  the  Theatre  de 
la  Galete  Lyrlque,  on  May  17,  1921.  The 
drop  curtain,  the  stage  settings  and  the 
costumes  were  all  In  highly  colored 
"futurist"  designs. 

The  Young  Buffoon's  pretty  wife  Is 
also  a  buffoon.  They  wish  to  play  a 
Joke  on  the  Seven  Old  Buffoons,  who 
visit  them.  He  pretends  to  order  a 
meal:  she  pretends  to  refuse;  then  he 
pretends  tp  kill  her,  but  ho  revives  her 
by  cracking  a  whip  at  her. 

The  Old  Buffoons  are  greatly  pleased 
the    miracle.     They    purchase  the 


BEHmdo  RiCCIO  IN  DEBU- 

The   Dramatic   Baritone's   Brav  j 
Singing  Wins   Much  Appl=  4 
Beniahiino  Riccio,  a  drajnat- 
tone,    made   his   American  dtl 
Aeolian  Hall  yesterday  afternoi 
fore  a  gathering  of  enthusiastic  , 
patriots.     Mr.  Miccio,   in  his  s 
operatic  airs,  turned  the  concert 
form  into  a  temporary  stage,  ad 
gesture  and  facial  expression  to  a  s.  . 
torian  voice  that  would  have  filled  )  1', 
largest  auditorium.    Its  usefulness  fj 
open-air    performance    could    be  a* 
niitted.   His  principal  operatic  numbers^ 
^vere    the    monologue    from  "Andrea 
Chenler,''  an  air  from  "Le  Roi  de  Lr- 
ihore"  and  an  aria  from  "Ernani."  I 
,Mr.  Rlccio's  bravura  singing  broughtl 
him  encores,  one  of  them  the  "Largo* 
al  Factotum"  of  Figaro.  He  was  loudbi 
applauded  for  Rossini's  "Danza"  anj] 
for  a  number  of  other  songs  mostly  i., 
the  Italian  language.    The  forcefulnc 
of  his  production  sometimes  made  hi 
sing  sharp,  but  there  was  no  question  I 
that  his  intensely  dramatic  interprets- 1 
tions  captured  the  spffrage.of  his  put-i 
lie.       -     V.  .-1      ^    .  . 

P'austo  Cleva  played  the  |iccompani- 
yents. 


Blameless  as  the  peaceful  clam. 
Ill 

Never  since  Eve  ate  the  apple 

Was  there  such  a  need  abroad 
For  a  valiant  mind  to  grapple 

With  the  immemorial  fraud — 
Fraud  that  smirches  fair  Brlnvllllcrs 

And  withholds  the  verdant  bays 
That  would  otherwise  be  still  yours. 
Chaste  and  virtuous  Katy  Hayes! 

IV 

Palter  not  In  your  grand  mission! 

Gracious  Julia,  O,  be  strong! 
Hauling  up  from  their  perdition 

Saintly  souls  who've  suffered  long: — 
Good  old  CencI,  tender  father. 

Much  Inclined  to  playful  whim. 
And  great  Valentinlan,  rather 
I'rone  to  Jokes  nilstelllng  him. 


by    .     -  ^ 

whip,  and,  going  home,  try  the  experi- 
ment on  their  own  wives.  They  Kill 
them,  but  the  whip  does  not  bring  them 
to  life.  „  _ 

In  the  next  scene  the  Young  Buffoon 
disguises  himself  to  escape  the  wrath 
of  the  old  men.  He  appears  dressed  In 
/his  wife's  cloth»s,  but  his  moveraenU 
Ibetray  him.  He  Is  taken  away,  still  In 
his  wife's  dress,  as  a  servant  to  the 
.seven.  They  have  seven  frolicsome 
dauithters  and  wish  to  see  them  mar- 
ried. A  rich  merchant  comes  to  Inspect 
the  daughters;  ho  chooses  the  Young 
Buffoon,  who  is  in  a  sad  plight.  At  the 
end  there  la  a  fantastic  mix-up. 

M.  Slawinsky  played  the  Young  Buf-  | 
foon;  Mme.  Sokolova  took  the  part  of 
the  wife. 

When  the  ballet  was  produced  In  Lon- 
don In  June,  1921.  Prokoneft  conducted. 

The  Suite  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Brussels  In  1924. 

There  were  performances  of  "Chout" 
at    the    Neighborhood    TheHtre,  New 
York,  beginning  March  6,  1924. 
Carroll  was  the  chief  dancer 


Messallne  and  blithe  Lucrezla, 

Whom  so  much  we  ought  to  rue — 
Beauties  of  the  ancient  Geisha — 

And  old  Torquemada,  too, 
Jezebel  and  poor  Uriah's 

I'retty  wife— they're  all  your  own. 
And,  to  surfeit  your  desires. 
There's  th«  Queen  of  Naples,  Joan. 

VI 

Bxft,  Oh,  Julia!  gracious  Julia! 

Please  consider  for  a  while 
That  your  sentiments  peculiar 

jC'ause  your  cynic  friend  to  smile; 
And,  although  you  are  a  "corker,  " 

With  your  many  lovely  lures. 
He  must  gently  murmur  "Walker"! 

When  h-3  hears  such  talk  as  yours. 

W.  W. 


Mr  Koussevitzky  has  arranged  this 
rroeram  for^lie  symphony*  concerts  of 
*      .   I..      \:*fanf^^     .'^vmnhonv;  ilo- 


Albert ' 
It  was 


next  week:  Franck,  Symphony; 
zart  EIne  Klelne  Nachtmusik;  Stein- 
ert  '"Southern  Night"  (with  Alexander 
L.  '  Stelnert,  pianist);  Strauss,  "Till 
Euleitspl«Kel." 

It  is  said  that  the  third  concert  w*ll 
be  devoted  wholly  to  works  of  contem- 


said  at  tho  time  that  the  piece  would  |  |j  pj^raneous  composers,  as  Webern,  Wai 
have  an  entirely  new  choreography  and      j,^„_  Krasa  and  others.  , 


setting,  "and  since  this  new  Interpreta- 
tion emphasizes  the  folk  character  of 
the  piece  the  farce  Is  broader  and  more 
naive"  It  Is  doubtful  if  Prokofieft's 
score  was  then  used,  for  it  calls  for  a 
huge  orchestra. 

The  other  pieces  to  be  perforrned  at 

the  Symphony  concerts  this  week  are 
the  overture  to  "Der  Freischueta";  Dar 
bussy's  First  and  Second  Nocturnes, 
and  Beethoven's  "Eroica"  symphony. 


An  "adaptation"  by  Mrs.  Henry  Jew- 
ett  of  Sudermann's  play,  "Johannes" 
(John  the  Baptist)  will  open  next  Mon- 
day night  the  Repertory  Theatre's  sea- 
son. Mr.  Jewett  will  take  the  part  of 
John  the  Baptist;  Francesca  Braggiottl 
will  take  the  part  of  Salome. 

When  Sudermann  was  about  to  pro- 
duce his  "Johannes"  In  Berlin  the  chief 
of  police,  the  dramatic  censor,  objected, 
for  there  was  an  old  law  forbidding  the 
representation  of  Biblical  subjects  on 
the  stage.  This  law  had  been  Ignored 
at  the  Royal  Theatre,  where  Byron's 
"Cain,"  Hebbel's  "Judith"  and  operas 
like  "The  Queen  of  Sheba"  and  "Joseph  ■ 
in  Egypt"  had  been  performed.  The 
matter  was'  referred  to  William  II,  who 
gave  permission. 

When  "John  the  Baptist"  was  per- 
formed In  New  York,  with  Sothern  as 
the  prophet  and  Miss  Marlowe  as  Sa- 
lome, William  ■'Vlnter  of  the  New  York 
j  Tribune  wrote  a  savage  review.  Sothern 

I and  Julia  rushed  into  print  In  defense 
of    Sudermann    and    themselves.  The 
violently  prejudiced  Winter — who  often  , 
.  misused  his  Indisputable  talent — count-  : 

iered  as  follov/s,  having  renewed  his  at-  Ij 
tack  by  way  of  preface  to  the  following  £ 
lyrical  burst:  |L 


This  reminds  us  that  Schoenberg,  the' 
teacher  of  Webern,  has  asked  the  com-< 
iiilttee  ot  the  International  Society  of 
Music  to  strike  out  his  name  from  the 
li.<t  of  honorary  members. 

Henri   Albers,   an   excellent  operatic 
baritone,  is  dead.    As  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  he  came 
to  Boston  In  1893,  making  his  first  ap- 
Ipearance  here  as  Wolfram  in  "Tann- 
haeuser"   on  March  28.    He  was  also 
heard  with  pleasure  as  Mercutlo  and 
Valentl.     What    a     company!  Mmcs. 
1  Sembrich,    Eames,   Lehmann,  Nordica, 
■Mantelli,    Adams,    SaviUe,  Schumann- 
Heink;     Messrs.    Van    Dyck,  Salcza, 
'  Flancon,  the    two    do    Beszkes,  Van 
Rooy,-  DIppel,  STsham,  not  to  mention 
•others.    Albers  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  Amsterdam  in  1889  as  f 
,  Mephlstophelfes.    Beginning  in  1909  ne 
l-was  continually  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
i  Paris.   He  was  an  artist  In  every  sense 
of  th©  word,  skilled  In  vocal  technic, 
an  accomplished  musician,  faithful  to 
the  composer,  dramatically  Intelligent. 


Huntly  Wright  says:  "The  public  has 
tired  of  the  man  who  takes  a  young  girl 
out  to  dinner  and  inevitably  encounters 
his  wife,  and  similar  situations,  and  It 
has  most  distinctly  got  beyond  the  point 
of  laughing  Just  because  a  man  sits  on 
his  hat.  It  wants  a  touch  of  real  life, 
even  In  farces.  Nati:rally,  It  enjoys  the 
farcical  situations,  but  It  likes  the  char- 
icters  to  be  actuated  by  human  motives 
when  they  get  Into  those  situations. 
That  Is  the  fundamental  quality  of  aU 
successful  plays  today— they  must  por- 
tray life  as  Uie  man  in-the-street 
knows  It." 

Perhaps  this  Is  true  of  London,  t' 
ten   to  one  a  Boston  mdlence 

ndulpe  In  noisy  squ'-als  of  joy  at  f 


not 


i 


Shane  Leelio  has  written  a  book  to 
rove  that  George  IV  was  a  fine  fellow, 
good  and  wise  king.    Mr.  Leslie  Is  not 
le  first.    In  October,  1894,  Max  Beer- 
hm  contributed  to  the  Yellow  Book 
"Note  on  George  the  Fourth,"  In 
T  htch  he  defended  the  monarch  In  an 
nuslngly  ironical  vein.    He  also  drew 
11  amazing  caricature  of  George.  Sir 
alter  Scott  treasured  a  glass  that  the 
ng  had  raised  to  his    august  Iipe. 
■hen  George  visited  Edinburgh  in  1823 
lackwood's  Magazine  declared  that  he 
oked  every  Inch  a  king.    "The  King's 
jow  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  genius; 
or,  mark  me,  he  has  no  model  to  go 
y." 

This  bow  fascinated  Byron: 
•There,  too,  he  saw  (whate'er  he  may 
be  now) 

Prince,  the  prince  of  princes  at  the 
time, 

fascination  in  hla  very  bow, 

full  of  promise,  as  the  spring 
of  prime. 

h   royalty  was   written  on  nisi 

5W,  , 

ad  then  the  grace,  too  rare  In 
every  clime, 
being,  without  alloy  of  fop  or  beau, 
flnl-shed  gentleman  from  top  to  toe. 
'or  the  extraordinary  toast  to  George 
•  Fourth  (it  was  proposed  by  "Chris 
3her  North"),   see   "Noctes  Ambro 
mae"  (Sept.,  1822). 
In  spite  of  Mr.  Leslie's  attempt  to  re- 
billtate  King  George,  the  verdict  pro- 
lunced  by  Thackeray  will  undoubtedly 
and. 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS 

s  the  "World  Wags: 

I  have  no  objection  to  people  s  get- 
Ing  married.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  idea 
-sometimes.  But  I  do  object  to  their 
•nethod  of  announcing  their  intentions, 
especially  the  material  employed.  Why 
should  a  wedding  invitation  be  Incased 
In  boiler  iron  and  why  should  It  nt  its 
sheath  so  closely  that  neither  the  end 
nor  top  can  be  torn  oft  and  it  requires 
a  burglar's  Jimmie  to  break  it  open? 
And  when  with  sweat  and  labor  It  has 
been  pried  apart,  why  is  there  another 
similar  integument  inside  so  that  you 
must  go  back  and  get  the  can-opener  a 
second  time? 

Of  course  you  may  say.  why  open  it 
at  all,  and  indeed  It  often  comes  to 
that.  But  there  are  dangers  in  such 
neglect.  It  may  be  your  own  best  girl 
or  something,  and  in  that  case  you/ 
might  want  to  know. 

Yours  for  postal  cards, 

JOSCELYN. 

ADD  "SOCIETY  NOTES" 

(The  Pierre  County.  Wis..  IleraUl) 
The  Bay  City  Cemetery  Association 
will  give  a  chicken  dinner  and  sale  of 
fancy  work  and  aprons  on  Thursday 
evening  at  the  new  barber  shop.  Bingo 
ill  also  be  played. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  propose  for  the  Academy  Mr.  ! 
W.  L.  Freese,  ice  cream  maker  of  , 
Skowhegan,  Me.? 

SILAS  WINTERBOTTOM. 

A  REIVIARKABLE  FAIVIILY 

(Alton,  in..  Telesraph)  j 
William  Doerr's  family  had  Its  share 
of  trouble  recently.    Mr.  Doerr,  18  years 
old,    was    wrestling    with    his  cou.iln, 
Bennle  Bradley,  when  his  knee  struck 
■^he  stove  and  dislocated  the  knee  joint,  j 
,  The   same   day    R.    G.    Doerr   was  at 
':  work  on  a  ladder  when  it  was  upset  ' 
j  and  the  boy  had  his  arm  broken  In  two 
places.     The   Doerr '  boys   are  double- 
'  Jointed  and  i:an  almost  be  tied  in  a 
knot.    The  fatlier  Is  also  double-Jointed, 
(While   the   girls   are   like   the  mother, 
?ingle-Jointed.    Then  Clifford  Doerr  was 
bitten  by  a  mosquito  and  infection  set 
in  on  the  back  of  hi.s  neck,  and  Miss 
Ma>'me   who  has  been  suffering  with 
lis  from  the  effects  has  erslpelas  (sic). 

—  I 
the  World  Wags:  I 
.\  wise-cracker  referred  to  a  certain 
ung  woman  as  "one  of  the  Tonsil 
ters."  Asked:  "What  do  you  mean — 
nsll  Sisters?"  he  replied:  "Some- 
'y's  always  taking  them  out."  , 


he  genuinely  enjoys.— B.  S.  in  the  Man- 
chester Guardian. 

AND  HE  NEVER  TOLD  'EM 

(GraJid  Rapids  Berald) 
A  ',-fJEASANT  SURPRISE 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  Brown  (Miss  Eliza- 
beth Reaves)  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  they  have  a  son  who  was  born  In 
a  New  York  hospital  Monday  afternoon. 


REQUIEM 

(For  as  the  World  Wars) 
I  never  thought  or  knew  I'd  miss  you. 
Till  you  went  away, 
jl  never  knew  how  much  I  loved  you; 
Tin  that  very  day. 

I  Tour  touch  was  soft  an^l  soothing  on 
my  brow, 

I  Tour  sweet  caress  oft  fondted  me  but 

now 

Those  dear  delicious  moments  all  have 
fled. 

And  left  a  strange,  still  atmosphere  in- 
stead. 

Perchance  you've  gone  to  find  a  nobler 
calling. 

Assist  tlv3  weak,  and  keep  the  strong 

from  falling. 
Alas!  I  knew  that  I  should  never  Bee 

you  more. 
The  day  my  coiffeur  cut  my  locks 
And  dropped  you  on  the  floor! 

CONSTANCE  B.  PEARSON. 


lau/nire  him,  but  because  everyone  tnari,  .      ^  ,„-- 

I  picks  up  his  playa  Onds  in  them  things  !  <"^'<i"'^l"5'  "v 

  ■  '       -   -  ^     'will  echo  the  cry  of  Stravinsky,  Back 

to  Bach!"  for  he  KnAws  that  leads  to 
unmeaning  chatter  an|  utter  dreariness. 
No  one  can  now  write  In  the  grand 
manner  of  Bach;  those  who  have  ears 
to  hear  In  1926  are  men  and  women  of 
this  year;  rtot  survlvoife  of  the  17th  and 
Igth  centuries. 

Some  have  objected  to  Mr.  Kousse- 
vltzky's  interpretation  of  Debusy'e 
"FestivalE"  and  Beethoven-s  symphonies. 
One  man  has  said  "Debussy  did  not  In- 
tend that  there  should  be  a  great 
crescendo  in  the  march  section  of  'Fes- 
tivals.' "  One  was  heard  to  say  yes- 
terday: "I  prefer  the  symphony  per- 
formed in  the  good  old  way."  How  the 
one  knew  Debussy's  intention;  what 
the  other  meant  by  "the  good  old  way" 
are  questions  that  could  not  easilj-  be 
answered  by  persons  who  pride  them- 
selves on  their  consetvatlf m,  a  word 
that  may  In  this  Instance  be  Bj-nony- 
mous  with — but  perhaps  it  is  better  not 
to  finish  the  sentence. 

Music  on  the  page  Is  not  music;  It 
is  dead  until  It  is  performed.  In  per- 
,  formance  it  may  be  unemotional,  un- 
Inspiring;  it  may  excite  or  move  pro- 
foundly. That  depends  entirely  on  the  ' 
intelligence,  still  more  on  the  emotional  i 
nature  of  the  interpreter.  If  Debussy 
did  not  wish  his  "Festivals"  to  be 
perform'^d  as  Mr.  Koussevltzy  read  It, 
he  should  have  wished  it,  for  onlj-  from 
Mr.  Koussevitzky  has  so  gorgeous,  so 
thrilling,  so  festal  a  performance  been 
heard  In  Boston. 

A  word  about  his  interpretation  of 
Beethoven's  music.  The  s>TTiphonits 
have  been  played  so  frequently  that  the 
performance  has  often  been  one  of  per- 
functory respectability.  The  not»>s  were 
played  accurately;  the  tempi  were  ac- 
cording to  a  tradltlCT  more  or  less  un- 
founded. The  "Erolc.T."  has  In  times 
past  seeniort  long-winded;  to  the  more 
Irreverent  of  the  younger  generation  a 
bore,  while  the  more  reverent  stifled 
their  yawns.  This  Is  especially  true  of 
the  Funeral  March.  If  Charles  the 
Second  was  a  long  time  hi  dying,  the 
mourners  of  the  hero  In  the  symphony 
were  long  In  b-'arlng  him  to  the  grave. 

But  Beethoven  was  romantic,  furi- 
ously romantic.  He  delighted  In  sudden 
and  great  crmtrasts  In  unexpected  or- 
chestral crashes.  He  could  shout  and 
toss  his  hat  in  the  air.  Does  any  sane 
person  think  for  a  moment  that  the  first 
movement  of  this  symphony  should  be 
performed  In  an  undeviatlng.  Itiexorabie 
tempo?  Shnuld  a  patehtlc  passage,  a 
song  of  tenderness,  a  plaintive  cry,  be 
played  In  the  tempo  of  the  preceding 
meafure.'!?  I'erlsh  the  thought! 

Mr.  KouFsovltzy's  Interpretation  was 
not  "sensational";  It  was  remarkable  for 
Us  varied  eloquence,  for  Its  majesty, 
for  Its  pathos,  for  Its  gaiety  In  the  final 
variations.  Was  the  funeral  march 
"dramatl'j ?"  Death  Is  dramatic;  burial 
Is  dramatic;  a  iiation'.s  grief  Is  dra- 
matic. For  once  this  march  did  not 
scern  to  consume  as  much  time  as  the 
pa.«sage  of  Napoleon's  body  from  St. 
Helena  to  the  Hot-l  des  Invalldes. 

And  with  the  overture  to  "Der  Frel«- 
chiietzy"  Mr.  Koussevltzy  revealed  tt 
Imaginative,    magnetic     quality  th., 
Weber's  music  demands. 

The  orchestral  performance  was  of 
the   hIghcHt  quality. 

The   program    of   the   concerts  next 
■week  Is  us  follows:  Mozart.  EIne  Klelne 
Nachtmusllt;  A.   L.   Stelnert.  Southern 
Night  (first  performance);  Strauss,  Till 
ulenspl'CPVy    Mrriy   T'rnTiks;  Franck. 


agine  my  content  and  peas^." 

Is  this  plagiarism  or  from  rpemory,  n 
creation  or  merely  the  result  of  too 
much  chain  store  ginger  ale? 

Boston.  SUDDEN  NOYES. 

Coleridge's  brain  created  while  he 
slept — witness  his  "Kubia  Khan." — E^ 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  know  two  tea  rooms.  They  are 
crowded  with  girls,  girls  ■who  dream 
and  smoke  innumerable  cigarettes.  But 
there  is  a  subtle  difference  between  the 
girls:  in  one  place  the  customers  work 
for  a  living;  in  the  other  plaice  they 
have  some  one  else  to  work  for  their 
living:  yet  they  both  flick  the  ashes 
with  tinted  nails  and  have  the  same 
half  dreamy  smile  on  painted  lips.  Who 
knows?  Perhaps  they  have  the  same 
dreams. 

THE  HALF-MAD  POET 
This  reminds  us  of 
DOROTHY 

She  was  funny.  She  was  so  dumb 
she  w-as  amusing.  Odd,  mismated  face: 
her  smile  was  her  only  attraction.  Her 
brain  was  Absolutely  ■virgin  territory, 
though  she  would  repeat  the  pet  story 
of  the  village  Don  Juan  with  proper 
ga»lures  and  the  most  Improper  word- 
ing. I  had  to  have  something  amusing 
that  summer,  and  Dorothy  was  it. 

THE  STRANGER. 


OUR  VARIED  CLIMATE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

These  are  the  days  when  wo  are  con» 
fronted  each  morning  by  the  momentous 
problem  as  to  whether  or  not  we  shall 
take  the  light  overcoat  along.  To  take 
or  not  to  take,  that  is  the  question.  And 
whatever  we  do  is  wrong.     R.  H.  L. 


The  glory  of  Shakespeare  is,  indeed, 
o   great   that   the    parish   church  at 
.Stratford,  where  he  is  buried,  is  trying 
to  be  a  church  and  a  museum  at  once. 
If  you  want  to  pray  in  the  church  you 
may  go  In  free;  but  if  you  want  to  see 
the  tomb  a  gentleman  at  the  door  re- 
quires you  to  buy  a  sixpenny  admission 
ticket.     They  would  not  have  done  it 
that  way  in  France;  neither  could  they 
r\eT  have  had  so  unclas.slcal  a  classic. 
1 1  suppose  people  go  to  see  Shakespeare's 
'  tomb  so  much  because  it  helps  them  to 
sure  he  Isn't   Bacon.     He  remains 
ular,  11(4  because  wo  are  taught  to 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  corn  crops,  do  you  know 
that  Georgia  has  a  very  poor  one  this 
year?  Yes,  sir,  It'll  only  run  about  IS 
gallons  to  the  acre.  It  may  result  In  a 
famine.  TWO  GUN  MAC::, 

t 

BrillianT~Fertormanct;  « 
First  Concert  of  the 
46th  Season 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  46th  fieasou  of  the  Boston  .Syiii 
phony  Orchestra  opened  In  a  briUinnt 
manner  yesterday  afterniion  ^  In  Syn;- 
phony  Hall.  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  who 
then  began  his  third  -ear  of  service  as 
conductor,  was  welcomed  enthusiasti- 
cally by  an  audlenco  that  completely 
filled  the  hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: 'Weber,  Overture  to  "Der  Frel- 
schuetz."  Debussy,  Two  Nocturnes- 
Clouds  and  Festivals.  Prokofleff  Suite 
from  the  ballet  "Chout."  Beethoven, 
i  Symphony,  No.  3,  "Krolca." 
I  "Prokofieff's  Suite  was  played  for  the 
first  time  In  Boston;  probably  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country.  (There  was  a 
performance  of  the  liallet  at  the  Neigh- 
borhood Playhouxe.  New  York  early  In 
1924.  but  it  Is  doubtful  whether  there  ^ 
was  an  orchestra  of  adequate  size,  if  f 
there  was  an.v  orche.-str.i.  at  all). 

"Chout"  ("The  Buffoon")  composed  m'] 
1915  was  produced  at  Paris  In  1921.  The 
■"^ulte  was  first  performed  at  Brussels 
In  1924.  The  music  is  evidently  for  the 
stage.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  ex- 
cerpts have  due  slgiiiil<.ance  In  the  Suite 
form.  The  prevailing  mood  Is  one  of 
riotous  gaiety;  only  In  the  shortest  of 
the  movements  Is  there  a  touch  of  sen- 
timent, a  poetic  Impression.  Yet  how 
fresh  and  Joyous  are  the  dance  rhythms; 
nor  Is  Prokofleff  ashamed  of  salient  mu- 
sical Ideas.  His  themes  are  not  scrappy, 
and  after  they  are  announced  he  Is  not 
at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  them.  He  has 
hla  own  schemes  of  orchestral  dress. 
The  final  dance  Is  constructed  Ingeni- 
ously, and  with  Irresistible  effect. 

A  remarkable  man.  this  Serge  Proko- 
fleff, who  follows  his  bent;  who  In  his 
later  wnvks  shows  more  nnd  more  In- 


fiulenspl 
yini-li  " 


LINES  TO  THE  ANCIENT  FLAPPER 

(For  As  the  World  Wars) 
Into  the  barber's  shop  she  went. 
Her  eye  agleam.  on  mischief  bent,  ^ 
Straight  to  thv  barber's  chair  she  sped,  ^ 
"Give  me  a  hair-cut  quick,"  she  said. 


"Cut  every  lock  of  my  old  gray  head,  j  ^ 
But  spare  my  ears  and  nose,"  she  saijj  ,g 
"My  husband  forbade  me  to  have  it  dorwli'. 
We  had  a  tiff,  but,  of  course,  I  won."  ' 


The  villainous  barber's  work  is  o'er. 
And  the  snip  of  the  scissors  is  heard  no 
more : 

Honor  to  her  who  had  no  fears 
To  ape  the  flapp-5r  In  spite  of  her  year?. 
Worcester.  ,  T.  L.  N. 

"THE  COUNTERCHECK  QUARREL- 
SOME' 

As  the  World  Wags:  ] 
T  had  lost  my  way,  and  I  sur 

was  blundering  about  a  bit,  hurr. 

the  main  road. 

We  came  to  a  sign — one  of  those  n-"^ 

yellow  and  black  ones — "Road  Rig'  ■ 
She  frowned  and  said  with  q  i  ' 

necessary  sharpness,   I  thouglv 

road  may  be  right,  but  you're  cer: i 

not." 

We  came  to  another  sign,  "Road 
Left." 

She  frowned  again,  then  said,  ernl- 
tantly:  "There!  What  did  I  tell  ?  You 
left  It  some  way  back,  too." 

As  pleasant  as  a  May  morning,  I  smiled 
and  said:  "Yes,  my  dear." 

The  next  sign  read.  "Cross  Road." 

I  looked  at  her  out  of  the  corner  of  m.y 
eye  and  said:  has  nothing  on  you, 
my  dear."  W. 

Lexington. 


The  audiences  of  the  Boston  E>-m- 
phony  orchestra  will  miss  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Hoffmann,  the  violinist,  on  the 
stage.  He  has  been  a  member  for  near- 
ly 40  years,  and  has  rendered  loyal  and 
helpful  service.  An  excellent  musician, 
with  great  experience  In  routine  work, 
he  has  resigned  his  membership,  wish- 
ing to  devote  his  time  to  the  exercise 
of  his  profession  In  other  ways.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  note  that  the  trustees  of  the 
orchestra.  through  tljelr  president. 
Judge  Cabot,  have  expressed  In  writing 
their  warm  appreciation  of  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann's services  and  their  regret  at  his 
resignation. 


There  are  few  changes  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  orchestra.  Mr.  Hamelln, 
the  new  first  clarinet,  a  pupil  of  Tur- 
ban, was  awarded  a  second  prize  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory  in  1903;  a  first  prize 
In  1904.  .  There  are  two  new  violinists, 
a  new  double-bass  player,  and  a  new 
second  harpist.  Mr.  Allegra.  th©  first 
clarinet  of  last  season,  has  taken  the 
place  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Vannlnl. 


WHILE  HE  SLEPT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Does  the  brain  function  while  asleep? 
Does  It  create,  construct,  review  and 
repvjat?  Does  It  make  jokes  and  per- 
petuate witticisms?  «I  have  heard  of 
dream  music  being  dreamed,  hut  was 
the  score  ever  written?  And  was  the 
music  original? 

Last  night  at  3  o'clock  I  found  my- 
self awake  and  r'speatlng  the  fdllowln.sj 
doggerel  (or  mongrel)  even  to  the  spell- 
ing: 


ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Maj-me  Ober  Peak!  How  I  love,  al- 
ways, to  roll  that  bonbon  of  a  name  on 
my  tongue! 

And  now  Ma>Tne  has  swiftly  directed 
the  eager  attention  of  a  continent — may- 
be the  wide  world  ItSelf— to  a  court  room 
feature  that  has  gone  unobserved  by  the 
present  scribe,  for  lo!  these  30  years,  at 
the  lowest  reckoning.  1  am  willing  to 
gage,  too.  all  niy  worldly  belongings; 
yea,  even  my  hope  of  salvation,  that 
the  rest  of  the  legal  fraternity.  Includ- 
ing the  Judlclarj-,  have,  for  the  most  of 
them,  been  equally  blind  to  the  phenom- 
enon. I'll  go  further:  I  II  bet  that  Sib- 
ley, facile  prlnceps  of  the  court  room, 
never  noticed  It. 

It  Is  the  "fulsome  gesture." 

At  the  hearing  in  the  municipal  court 
at  I-rf>8  Angeles,  a  witness  was  asked  lo 
ribe  Mrs.  McPherson.    i  1 

"ho  said,  with  a  fu 
■    eyes  were  largo  ;i; 
draw  me.'  " 

After  all  tl^se  years  of  utter  ignor-  i 
ance  of  the  fulsome  gesture,  my  lina*-  | 
tnatlon  Itself  now  falls' me,  mnd  1  can- 
not conjure  up  the  slenderest  sen-.Mance  | 
of  a  fulsome  gesture.  | 

What  Is  it?  May  It  Involve  the  .nterer  | 
In  contempt  of  court"    T«  !t  II!  'v  to 
provoke  the  instant 
opposing  attorney? 
or  at?  Is  it  cause  f <■  ■  •■  ■ 
has  no  reference  to  It  in  his  mo 
treatise.  Do  you  think  that  Na;! 
kell  Dole  would  know?  j 

A  fulsome  gesture!  I  «un  o"  tenter  I 
hooks  to  be  told  what  It  Is. 

RALPH  WARDLAW  OLO.VG. 

A  STUDY  IN  NUMBERS 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 

Apropos  of  your  reference  to 
currenco  of  the  number  seven  In 
of  a  young  English  lady,  what  :• 
may  be  of  Interest. 

In  the  Boston  Magazine  of 
1,  p.  213.  appeared  the  notice 
of  th©  wife  of  Col.  John  ' 
on  the  lith  ult.  tFeb.)  ■ 
Conn.,    Mrs.    Lydia  Peu 
Colonel  John  Peters  and  seoo;-. 
ter  of  Joseph  Phelps.  Esq.  Sh 
at  the  age  of  \l:  and  lived 
consort  tiiree  times  13  years 
living  children,   thirteen  of 
now  alive,  and  the  ; 
old.    She  had  three  • 
thlldren.    She  was  - 
died  on  the  lith  day  oi  ihe  moni.i, 
four  limes  13."  O. 

Bos'tdti. 


J  liie 
■.lo^ws 


at.^ 
T. 


This  reminds  one  of  the  fl»ure  3  in 
the  life  of  Bishop  Lancelot  AndrewesJ 
The  tercentenary  of  his  death  was  o*le-i 
braled  In  England  on  SepL  25.    He  h.  It* 
eccleslatlcal    offioo    under   llr  ^ 
ereigns,  was  bishop  of  three  - 
his  name  spelt  three  ways:  ! 
has   been   iuscrll>ed    to  t! 
dates  through  an  error  In 
li^  was  l<\f''  ■'   ■'■""  ■  tl- 


,y  th. 
-  ilOW 


•as  destroyed,  aini 
;  High  Altar  In  the 
Southwark  Cathe- 


ELMAN  QUARTET 


councllmen  who  i 
1 

o  an  avenue  of  that  town,  on  the 
that  he  was  not  a  "desirable" 
ter.     Mr.    Jack    Salmon  called 
a  "silly  old  pup"  and    'a  drunk- 
^si;al  with  a  red  nose."  Nevertheless 
fipperfield     avenue,     Peggotty  road, 
Barkis   road  and  Dickens  avenue  are 
now  Yarmouth  streets,  but  there  is  no 
Steerforth  avenue.    Let  us  not  forget 
that  our  Mr.  Jack  Salmon  was  described 
as  "a  breesy  fish  salesman." 


kRFORTH    AND  YARMOUTH 

lenry  Dickens,  K.  C,  the  son  ofil     Yesterday     afternoon      the  Mlscha 

•  jvelist,  celebrated  his  golden  wed-  Elman  String  quartet  made  its  first  ap- 
'  It  Sept.  2.5.  Refusing  to  talk  about)  p^arance  in  Boston.    The  occasion  was 

,f  with  a  reporter,  he  told  storiesj  jj^g  q(  interest,  and  not  without  impof- 
his  father's  fafiie  and  influence,;  tance.     In   these  days   when  chamber 
.Moscow  (Dostoievsky  was  a. warm  j^uslc  has  been  crowded  to  the  wall, 

•  rr  of  Dickens).  The  reporter  did!  ^^^y  quartet.  If  reasonably  efficient,  de- 
i^k  Sir  Henry  what  he  thought  of  j  ggj.ygg  welcome.  If  the  head  of  it 
l  armouth  (Eng.)  councllmen  who  j  ,g         artist  whose   popularity  is  firm 

d  to  the  name  Steerforth  being ;  g^pugj,  to  ensure  a  public  so  much  the 

better  for  the  cause.  Mr.  Elman's  ven- 
ture, furthermore,  may  point  the  way 
to  other  virtuosos,  who  must  be  sick 
unto  death  of  their  weary  round  of 
stock  pieces  for  parade. 

Mr.  Elman  has  joined  company  with 
excellent  musicians,  Edwin  Bachmann, 
2nd  violin:  ■William  Schubert,  viola; 
Horace  Britt,  'cello.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  they  play  with  an  even 
balance  of  tone,    with    phrasing  ex- 


A-7  adaptation  of  Sudermann's  "Johannes"  ("John  the  Baptist")  will 
U  f  .'educed  at  the  opening  of  the  Repertory  Theatre  for  the  season  next 
Monday  «itt.  The  adaptation,  revision,  or,  as  some  would  say,  deodori- 
?atior  haa  been  made  by  Mrs,  Henry  Jewett  Mr.  Jewett  will  appear  as  . 
*-  prcphet;  Francesca  Braggriotti  will  take  the  part  of  Salome.  I 


Tew*  ago  in  Chelsea,  Vt.,  a  local  politician,  returning  from  a  con- 
vent!on,  was  questioned  at  the  store,  as  he  sat  near  the  cracker  barrel  and 
♦ithin  reach  of  the  cheese,  what  he  thought  about  the  platform  that  was 
ado^*d.-*The  platform  was  all  right,"  he  answered,  "until  they  pruned 
it  if  Itn  moiit  inherent  qualities." 

Ijd  fh^iill  of  1897  when  Sudermann  wished  to  produce  his  play  in  Ber- 
lin, the  President  of  Police,  the  dramatic  censor,  forbade  the  performance. 
There  was  the  old  law  that  prohibited  the  production  of  dramas  dealing 
with  r.i>'lical  subjects.  Yet  at  the  Royal  Theatre  Byron's  "Cain,"  Hebbel's 
"Judith,"  Mehul's  opera  "Joseph  in  Egypt"  and  Goldmark's  "Queen  of 
Rhehfi  had  been  performed.  "Johannes"  was  referred  to  the  Enperor, 
who  undertook  to  give  a  final  decision,  which.  It  was  said,  would  involve  a 
gain  Of  lo?8  for  Sudermann  of  about  $50,000. 

Budcrmann  gathered  faithful  followers,  including  Sorma,  Reicher  and 
Kalnz  at  the  Deutsches  Theatre,  where  he  gave  an  author's  reading.  He 
also  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  was  said  at  the  time  that  Sudermann  intended  that  the  last  scene 
xhoulo  show  the  entrance  of  Christ  Into  Jerusalem.  He  knew  that  the 
censor  A-ould  not  allow  this  episode,  so  it  was  suppressed. 

TV  -  N.  Y.  Herald  of  Sept.  12,  1897,  describing  the  play  at  length, 
made  inie  statement: 

"  \  t  the  Irving  Place  Theatre,  where  Manager  Conried  will  produce 


tremely   i..cj,.Mit.    i.x   -pects   with  , 

fine  musical  int^alligencc;  till  these  es-  j 
Isentials  of  a  good  quartet  had  been  at-  i 
tained,   Mr.   Elman  would  not  be   the  . 
'man  to  come  before  the  public.     The  | 
i  point  is,  now  that  ho     can     get    his  i 
I  associates  to  do  his  will,  what  la  It 
that  Mr.  Elman  wills?  I 
\    To  fulfil,  apparently,  the  composer's  t 
1  will,  with  no  interposition  whatever  of 
the   performers'   personalities   or  emo- 
I  lions.     "With  the  first  two  movements 
I  of  Haydn's  D  minor  quartet  Mr.  El- 
I  man's  plan  worked  adniiiably;  the  per-  , 
formancs,  in  its  cool  clarity  and  its  . 
burnished  flnl.sh,  was  exquisite. 

But  the  method  answered  less  sue-  j 
cessfully  with  the  hearty  country  meas-  | 
ures  of  the  third  movement  and  the 
finale's  spirit  of  bustle  and  rush.  It  is  , 
not  enough,  in  this  sort  of  music,  to 
play  notes  cleanly  at  the  fitting  speed;  : 
players  must  giv«  of  themselves.  i 

So  with  the  Beethoven  quartet  (op. 
74)  and  two  movements  of  Tchaiko- 
vsky's op.  30;  every  phrase  was  beau- 
tifully turned,  every  melody  beautifully 
sung;  Beethoven  was  played  like  Bee- 
thoven, the  Russian  like  a  Russian. 
But  tho  melodies  might  have  expresi-ed 
more  if  the  performer.s  had  appeared 
to  feel  them  more.  With  Tchaikovsky 
in  particular,  so  steady  a  composure 
dill  not  suit. 

The  audience,  especially  after  the 
Haydn  quartet,  applauded  as  heartily 
as  though  Mr.  Elman  had  played  a  solo 
show  piece.  All  honor  to  him  for  what 
he  is  doing— proving  to  his  following 
the  delights  that  lie  in  quartets.  But 
pray,  let  him  indulge  in  a  freer  play  of 
emotion;  music,  because  written  for 
four  Instruments  need  not  cast  a  c'nill. 

R.  R.  O. 


IN    A    COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD 

Autumn  in  all  her  loveliness  serene 
Seems  lovelier,  compassing  the  quiet 
dead, 

Bronzed  oak,  gold  elm  and  deep-toned 
evergreen 

Tower  in  silent  splendour  overhead. 
Granite  and  marble  monoliths  between 
Mark  where  the  cold  white  foot  of 
death  has  sped. 

O  quiet  watchers  posted    round  the 
fane. 

Casting  your  mystic  mantles  on  the 
ground, 

As  If  to  shield  the  dead  from  frirot  anl 
rain, 

Te    stand    bareheaded,     gaunt  and 
weather-browned, 
Point  upward,  that  the  sovils  who  rise 
a£ain 

May  find  direction  from  each  grassy 
mound.  A.  W. 


Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  a  hardy  cuss,  re- 
fused to  stop  playing  golf  when  it  be- 
gan to  rain,  but  hoisted  a  red  um- 
brella and  went  to  the  18th  hole.  What 
Is  he  In  comparison  with  Sainte 
Beuve  who  fought  a  duel,  holding  an 
umbrella  over  his  head.  When  the 
seconds  of  his  opponent  protested  and 
had  much  to  say  about  rules,  regula- 
tions, the  code  of  honor  and  all  that, 
he  said:  "I  don't  mind  being  killed 
but  I  don't  like  to  get  wet." 


the  plh 
Vif  re- 


.  shortly,  Christ's  entrance  into  Jerusalem  ■will  be  shown,  but  not 
as  described  in  the  Bible,  for  Mr.  Conried  wishes  to  avoid  shock- 
crioos  sensitiveness.    Therefore  the  Saviour  will  not  enter  riding 
ass,  as  Sudermann  intended,  since  something  might  occur,  such 
mUnesB  of  the  animal,  to  mar  a  scene,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  be  solemn  and  religiously  uplifting." 


V  lliam  II  declared  that  he  was  the  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  in  all 
crs  pertaining  to  art.  Having  thoughtfully  considered  the  ^lay,  he 
lowptl  the  production.  It  took  place  at  the  Deutsches  Theatre  in  Jan- 
uary 1898.  .  The  play  was  characterized  by  the  critic*  as  "a  picture  of 
the  dav-riliig  of  Christianity,  true  to  the  Scriptures  and  flush  •with  the 
up  r  the  times,  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  as  It  •was  seen  by  the 
3  own  generation.  The  foundation  on  which  the  play  Is  built 
;e  history  of  the  passing  of  the  old  dispensation  before  the  teach-- 
Ihe  (Jpspel  of  love."  The  play  was  not,  as  some  hoped,  anti-Semiti( 
propaganda;' not  an  attack  on  Christianity  or  any  church;  "its  inspiratioi 
Js  (ira  >7i  from  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels;  its  tone  is  lofty  and  sincere 
and  aun^  if  aim  there  be  beyond  art  for  art's  sake,  is  not  didactic 
Tke  dialogue  is' striking  for  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  its  Ian 
j{uag«—  th?  language  of  Luther's  Bible." 

Agnes  .^orma,  who  had  the  part  of  Salome,  halving  gone  to  New  York, 
was  rt  pliced  by  M^e.  Riesenhofer.  She  •was  said  to  express  the  passion 
of  Salome,  her  sensuous  desire,  with  remarkable  naturalness.  "When 
she  If  spurned  by  John  a  diabolical  hatred  seems  to  take  possession  ol 
j,er.  and  In  her  voice  there  is  a  sound  like  the  hissing  of  a  snake.  She 
gives  ^he  dance  before  Herod  even  better  than  Mme.  Sorma  did." 
part  of  John  was  taken  by  Josef  Kainz. 


The 


Mary:  Hamed's  translation  of  Sudermann's  play  was  produced  at  the 
Ijjrrie  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Jan.  21,  1907.  John,  Mr.  Sothem;  Herod, 
]\Ir.  lieicher;  Salome,  Miss  Marlowe;  Herodias,  Miss  Kruger.  Roland 
Buckatone  played  Vitellius.  When ,  he  came  on  the  stage  in  the  last  act 
that  takes  filace  in  Herod's  palace  the  audience  giggled.  "In  the  garb  of 
a  Rofliftn  he  was  almost  as  funny  as  Eddie  Foy." 

■*  s  The  Herald  stated  last  Thursday,  William  Winter  waxed  indignant 
' tupeiitive.  He  leaped  in  the  air;  he  frothed  at  the  mouth.  His 
ddjessed  to  Miss  Marlowe  were  published  last  Thursday  in  The 
Sh^  and  Mr.  Sothem  made  the  mistake  of  rushing  into  print 
Winter's  fir.it  diatribe, 

'    i'      nar      of  morality,"  Mr.  Winter  wrote,  "revealing  a 
oUB  seal — ^not  till  then  suspected — had  made  dis- 


extraordinary  value.    Miss  Marlowe's  biblical  lesearches,  for. 

ex._»Mid  enabled  her  to  ascertain  that  Salome^was  merely  a  naughty 

Tl^Kweet  young  thing,  who.  approaching  John  the  Baptist  with  a] 

f  rl^  teSer  of  her  'young  body.'  wks  only  'on  the  anxious  seat,  and  de- 

t^learn^^^^  birth.'  while  Mr.  Sothem's  exp  orations 

^raS^re  and  Sudermann  had  determined  that  Salome  and  John  are 

tL^S  bearers  of  'a  message  of  love.'  commissioned  to  'nsti^^t  t^e 

l^rrftV  that  love  is  'not  altogether  a  lascivious  and  sensual  matter, 
comwumty  that  love  IS  noi  a  ^.^ 

|?ot  StU^  MarSs  Salome  dance  was,  perhaps  a  little  middle-aged 
Ta  MltaSry  feat,  but  he  deemed  it  an  edifying  performance  and  calcu- 
Tatit^-onders  in  the  service  of  morality:  and  final ly      avowed  and, 
nlhlThTwas  not  far  wrong)  that  after  you  had  seen  'John'  a  few  times 
In  tlila  ^^  ^^3*,  .^tural  as  an  exposition  of  a  man  'swat- 

le  eve'  These  little  gems  of  thought  which  actors  contribute 
^  information  are  useful  In  many  ways,  especiaUy  as  eide- 
Ithe  menUl  condition  of  their  authors," 

diannlpK  Pollock's  "The  Enemy"  will  be  performed  next  Monday 
night  fo^  ftf  first  time  in  Boston.  The  play  was  °"  "ay  12 

iS  to  open  in  New  Haven,  Ct.,  on  June  1.  1925.  It  reached  New  York 
iTimes  sXre  Theatre)  on  Oct.  21,  1925,  when  Fay  Bainter  took  the  part 
If  jSi  SI  Charles  Dalton  played  a  profiteer;  Rusa  Whytal.  "the  sar- 
?on!c  and  statistical  disciple  of  tranquility,  an  admirab^  and  nnanswer- 
aX  tsaclflbt"  Jane  Seymour  was  emotional  as  Missi  Winckelman,  Mr. 
Pe«y  flan^ond  characterized  the  play  as  "perhaps  more  than  a  good 
sho^  for  beside.  Its  schemea  and  stratagems  it  is  a  literate,  eloquent  and 
evSe;try  an  honest  essay  in  propaganda.  It  is  like  eomethmg  by  Sardou 

°^'fl>T«U  tike  place  to  Vienna  in  June,  1914;  August.  1914;  March, 

'''^^''tr'perJo'rmance  in  New  York  Mr.  PoDock  indulged  himself  in 
hia  favorite  amusement:  writing  letters  to  the  newspapers.  He  wrote  in 
an  amS  vein  to  Mr.  Hammond,  who  headed  the  letter:  "Mr.  Pollock 
Reduces  a  Reviewer  to  a  Pulp.  Leaving  Him  No  Leg  to  Stand  UpO"- 
the  letter,  speaking  of  originality,  Mr.  Pollock  sa^:  "The  woman  who  n^n. 
away  with  another  woman's  husband— pruicipal  figure  m  at  least  five  suc- 
cesses on  Broadway-is  not  an  original  figure.  She  wasn't  new  80  years 
ago  when  Max  Beerbohm  wrote: 

"Lovely  lady,  we  implore. 
Go  away  and  sin  no  more. 
Or,  If  that  effort  bo  too  great, 
Go  a'way  at  any  rate." 
m.  PoDard  ended  by  aaying:    "Very  few  of  our  best  professional 
5ritl6«  like  me.  or  my  work.   They  resent  the  fact  that  I  do  not  remain 
1  quiet  and  allow  them  to  kfll  my  plays.   They  are  rather  naively  angry  ric 
1  over  the  fact  that  very  large  numbers  of  people,  here  and  abroad,  believe. 
in  me  and  my  sincerity,  and  go  to  see  my  plays,  which— and  this  is  the 
eoreB^HPiBt  of  all— make  more  money  than  those  banned  by  the  district 


..  0 


atto^r^  -The  Enemy"  was  published,  Mr.  Pollock  wrote  a  long  prefac 
in  whtch  lie  said  the  play  had  three  fathers.  Dean  Swift,  Dr.  Peter  Klotz 
of  Salzbutg,  and  Napoleon.  .  oa 

^ngago  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  a  man  who  has  spent  80  year 
in  tlie  theatre  can  do  nothing  better  than  turn  cartwheels  to  amuse  a- 
Sle  rtowd  he  had  better  get  out  of  the  theatre.  Neither  do  I  apologir 
for  meSama.  All  life  is  melodrama;  certainly  that  part  of  Me  whic 
we  <Su  I  «:an  report  life  only  as  I  see  It  and  feel  It^and  feven  with 

ou^  the- wish  for  success.    I  have  no  wish  to  write  messages  that  reac 
no  dne.*xcei)t  pedants  and  professional  critics.    Half  a  dozen  of  tlie  ln> 
ter  notably  one  in  Chicago,  one  in  Boston,  and  one  in  New  York,  found 
TheSr  cheap  hokum.    They  continued  to  find  it  that,  even  while  it 
was  Sg  studied  in  dozens  of  universities  and  commented  upon  m  hui 

dreds 
than 


o 

WHY  A  REPORTER  WAS  FIRED 

lerripn  County  Record  of  Biuhniian.  Mich.) 

iesldes  the  usual  good  sermon,  Rev. 
atlhews  sang  a  solo  Sunday,  "I  "Will 
-ise  and  Go  Home,"  which  was  ap- 

;ciated  by  the  congregation. 


SWEET    LAND    OF  LIBERTY 

the  World  Wags: 
scientists  have  announced  the  finding 
the  skull  and  other  bones  of  the 
lisslng  link"  between  man  and  mon- 
y  In  the  Interior  of  Java.  It  is  ex- 
ct'ed  that  Tennessee  will  immediately 
der  Java  to  be  cut  out  of  all  school 
ographles  ajnd  people  caught  drinking 
va  coffee  will  be  thrown  into  Jail. 

R.  H.  L. 


JIMMY 

>ei'  had  a  cent.   I  supported  him  most 
the  time,  so  I  suppose  it  must  have 
-•en   real   love.     He   had   a  face  like 
idonis,  whoever  that  bimbo  was.  He 
<as  my  adorable,  adored  and  adoring 
kve  man.    He  said  h'd  didn't  like  my 
"ce,  so  he  changed  It.    Blue  eyes  were 
taboo  with  my  sweet,  so  when  he 
around  they  were  black.  Once  his 
missed    my    jaw   and    my  mouth 
>ped  it,  but  as  I  always  wanted  a 
vl  false   teeth,   anyhow,   we'll  let 
t  pass.    Jimmy  had  but  one  fault — 
vas  too  kind-hearted.    In  an  attempt 
;ciprocate  for  whatever  I  was  able 
lO  for  him,  he  tried  to  get  me  a 
squirrel    wrap    X    had  admired. 
;i  be  out  In  10  years. 

THE  STRANGEST. 


lin;;liaiii,  York,  Brigliion,  i;ir'iiingham, 
and  all  the  beautiful  cathedrals,  mu- 
seums, and  ruins  of  former  splendor 
such  as  Kenilworth,  Melrose,  KIrkstall, 
Scarborough  and  Holyiood.  Histori- 
cally all  Great  Britain  reeks  with  his- 
tory and  tradition,  and  not  only  the 
cities  are  brimming  with  Interest,  but 
the  country  Is  unsurpassed  for  beauty. 
Go  almost  anywhere  In  the  Island  and 
find  beauty  and  charm. 

I  have  seen  the  tourist  In  the  City 
of  Mexico  enter  the  cathedrals  Tclth 
their  heads  covered,  and  walk  about 
picking  their  way  among  devout  wor- 
shippers on  their  knees  on  the  stone 
flags,  and  look  down  at  them  as  If  they 
were  so.  many  animals,  and  make  re- 
marks In  no  hushed  voice,  and  I  after- 
wards remarked  that  it  was  no  wonder 
Americans  bred  dislike  among  the  na- 
tives. I  have  seen  them  In  Paris,  and 
in  Britain,  and  realized  that  tourists 
are  tourists  anywhere,  although  not  to 
the  same  extent  of  crudity  as  In  Mexico. 
The  Moulin  Rouge  would  not  be  profit- 
able If  It  were  not  for  the  foreigners, 
any  more  than  the  bull-ring  would  In 
Mexico.  Their  excesses  In,  drink  while 
abroad  are  notorious,  because  they  can- 
not Indulge  at  home,  and  if  they  could, 
there  would  be  less  drinking  here  by 
them,  as  well  as  when  abroad. 

FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 


USTING   OFF   THE    OLD  ONES 

(Journal  American  Med.  Ass.) 
Hello!    Hello!     Is   this  you,  Mac? 
•Ay." 

•Is  this  MacPherson  I^m  talkln"  to?" 
"Ay,  speakin'." 

"Say,  Mac,  1  want  to  borrow  $10 — " 
•I'll  tell  him  as  soon  as  he  comes  in." 


SEPTEMBER  WOODS 

(For  As  the  World  War*) 
They  breathe  a  soft,  hypnotic  charm 
All  carpeted  with  velvet  green. 
Strewn  with  a  rich  design  of  ferns 
Brightened  with  scarlet  berries'  sheen. 
The  straight  slim  tree-trunks  rear  them- 
selve.s 

To  lofty  heights,  their  branches  sway; 
Murmuring,  whispering  with  the  breeze 
That  lures  them  mto  amorous  play. 
The  golden  rays  of  sunlight  filter 
Into  the  deep,  mysterious  shade. 
Dream-lovers    pass,    and    nymphs  and 
dryads, 

Then  Into  flickering  shadows  fade. 
And  all  Is  still — while  nature  drops 
Her  magic  balm  into  my  breast. 
To  soothe,  to  heal,  and  dreamily 
My  spirit  folds  Its  wings,  to  rest. 

AGNES  WELCH. 


the  World  Wags: 

'TIs  an  extended  corridor  which  has 
.)^.  ultimate  termination"  mused  the 
bsent-minded  professor  as  he  plodded 
aticntly  around  the  revolving  door. 

BOBBY  BURNS. 


The  Dally  Chronicle  (London)  says 
at  Wilkle  Collins  created  one  charac- 
that  still  survives,  the  Inimitable 
ount  Po^co.  '•All  the  author's  other 
haractersNhave  sunk  Into  oblivion."  \ 
'ow  about  ''Se»1itant  Cuff,  the  detective  • 

"The  Moonstone^"  with  hl;-i  passion 
r  roses?     Wo  remember.  0?,irs  Mid-  ' 
Inter  In   "Armadale"  If  only  for  his 
ime — he  should  have  known  Miss  Jane  I 
interbottom.    Miss  Gwilt  was  a,  "fine  ] 
:ure  of  a  woman."    We  have  a  hazy  ' 
::ollectlon  of  an  old  man  in  "The  Dead 
cret"  who  found  delight  In  playing 
zart's  violin  sonatas.    In  our  boyhood 

were  told  by  a  Canadian  that  he  I 
iw  the  man,  then  living  In  Canada,  I 
suggested  to  Collins  the  appenr- 
li:e,   character    and  habits  of-  Count 
\hco. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Yesterday  on  Boylston  street  I  met 
a  chit  of  a  thing  and  stopped  for  the 
usual  exchange  of  back-chat.  She 
started  telling  of  what  she'd  been  do- 
ing and  where  she'd  been,  etc.  Hadn't 
a  chance  to  look  at  a  paper  since  Sat- 
urday. "Why,"  she  exclaimed,  "would 
you  believe  It,  I  don't  even  know  who 
, swam  the  channel  yesterday  or  today"' 

JAZBO. 


,  ..  .  t.     II-    ha-    e\ •-•n  Un'il-cl 

!0n  his  friend  the  Knglishinan.    Pauli  Is 
^for  peace,  while  Mizzi,   the  wife  of  a 
'.Journalist  who  is  writing  fiery  editorial.', 
•./despises  any  pacifiHt.  Jt  is  happy  group 
-before  August,  1914,  happy  in  spile  of 
academic  disou.ssions. 
ji>  .-The   great   apostle   of  ^eace   is  Dr. 
Amdt.     He   is  th<^  mouthpiece'  of  Mr. 
Pollock's  views  and  opinions.    The  pro- 
fessor's chief  opponent  is  the  cider  Beh- 
rend. 

*"-Thc  war  brings  suffering  to  them  all. 
To  one  w  idowhood:    to  another  a  re  • 
ttimed  husband  broken  down  by  Impris- 
onment.  Dr.  Arndt  loses  his  posiliou  at 
•th"  Universilv;   he  is  forced  to  sell  hi.s 
' jplotures,  to  face  poverty  and  hunger; 
%ut    his    fiery    spirit    is  unquenched. 
Carl's  play  turns  out  to  be  successful, 
it  will  be  produced  in  London.    But  h.; 
'"-'aoes  not  see  it  there  or  In  Vienna;  does 
'  not  know  that  his  dream  has  come  to 
'  |)ass.    There  is  some  material  comfort 
^at  last  in  the  professor's  house;  there 
-"is  also  sadness.     Only  the  profiteer  Is 
"■j/yr.us.    He  Is  enormously  rich,  he  has 
been    dei;orated.     'J-ne    journalise  who 
"fought  loses  his  position.     The  editor 
■,;'wlBlics  only  lively  and  rich  young  men 
'  .'Jn  his  cmplo;'. 

fUT.    Pollock's    views    are  expressed 
'!;«ften  witUly,  often  sanely,  at  times  elo- 
Qll4ntly.  There  are  few  dramatic  scenes. 
jVhere  is  the  parting  of  Pauli  and  Carl;  ^ 
there  is  the  return  of  sliell -shocked  Jan  ', 
"viOi  his  vivid  description   of  horrors;  j 
,"!there  is  the  scene  between  Fritz  and  the 
'^prpflteer.    But  the  play  is  one  of  dla- 
-^ogues.  In  which  the  professor  has  the 
largest  share  and  the  most  compelling 
deiiunc'fttlons. 
"■^Fortunately  lor  Mr.  Pollock  and  for 
.^htr  audience.  Dr.  Arndt  was  played  by 
that    admirable     actor,     Mr.  Whytal, 
whose    portrayal   was   masterly   in  Us 
force,  its  grim  humor.  Its  quiet  pathos. 
Excellent,  loo,  was  Mr.  Dalton  s  profi- 
teer^ in  il!^  -Vuslrian  arrogars  e,  vanity, 
vulgarity.    Nor  should  the  Jan  of  Mr. 
Sylvester   be    passed   unnoticed.  Miss 
Rlttcnhouse  played  simply,  only  once" or 
i'   twice  forcing  a  melodramatic  note,  ear- 
ing iby  her  restraint  the  scene  of  part- 
ing Ifrom  being  rankly  sentimental.  / 

"the  Enemy"  may  be  called  by  sofne 
a  tiBct  In  four  acts,  rather  than  a  play, 
butjlt  is  a  tract  not  without  force,  not 
;   wltHout  Interest. 

The  marked  attention  paid  by  Uie 
i  auflience  showed  that  this  tract  obliged 
\  them  to  think,  which  can  be  said  of 
•    f*.w  r-I^i^-  ivA'  iiopular. 


without"  un<Vr.-t.>:.-l-..R.  ^^"'1  '-"L  r:,^ 
sight  at  the  rorph>Ty  Club.  Mem- 
bers drinking  tea  and  playing  domi- 
noes, instead  pf,  shaking  dice  for  holi- 
est ale  in  th£  pewter  or  for  the  wines 
of  Scotland  and  Kentucky. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Doc  Frank  Crane  says  after  long  at  J 
careful  deliberation:  "We  get  power 
from  the  locomotive  because  st/am  is 
confined  In  certain  limits.  U  that 
statement  can  be  substantiated  it  -ft  ill 
prove  the  most  notable  contribution  to 
scientific  knowledge  that  has  been 
made  in  50  years.  C. 

CLARA 

was  the  wicked  girl  at  school.  "What 
a  capacity  that  girl  had.  No  matter 
how,  much  I  borrowed  from  the  broth- 
ers the  party  never  got  interesting 
until  I  was  broke.  Clara  left  school  at 
the  urgent  request  of  the  university 
authorities,  amid  the  loud  lamenta- 
tions of  delegations  of  fraternity  men. 
And  now  "they  say"  she's  a  professor's 
wife.  Mmrammm.    THE  STRANGER. 

/  • — 

HARMONY 

[From  the  Buccaneer] 
Carolinian  .black-jack 
Played   dry  leaves  for   this  poem. 
Walking  to  the  ocean 
Red  cow  with  slender  leg 
And  tail  In  perfect  symeiry 

Raised  

Holding  reed  baskett 
On  her  red  head! 
In  her  red  hair 
Pale,  gray  dog-ticks 

Sticks  

Where  her  waving  flanks 
Sway  and  flap 

She  walks  

Eyes  wide  open 

Flashing  heifer-defiance  at  me  In 

Going  by  

And  I, 

With  dead  grass  on  my  arm 
And   with  open  gate 
We  invite  her  In  our 
Stall. 

I  wish  I  were  a  poem 
Like  a  cow  walking 
On  a  beach. 


Audience  at  Plymouth  Re 
ppives  "The  Enemy" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
'^■piyinouth  Theatre-First  time  in  Bo.s- 
play  in  four  acta 


"iDD  "HORRORS  OF  PROHIBITION 


ton,  "The  Enemy,  a 
by  Cha.ining  Pollock.  Presented  by! 
Crosby  Gaige  at  New  Haven,  Ct..  June 
1.  1925;  at  New  York  (Times  Square, 
Theatre)  on  Oct.  20,  1925;  Fay  Bainter, , 
OHvc  May.  Jane  Seymour;  Messrs.  Abe  , 
Vennilye,     AV  hyial, ' 


'Watts, 


Dalton, 


HuRhcs,  Wray. 

The  cast  last  evening  was  as  follows: 
„  ,  Richard  Bowler 

"Oarl  Behreiid  wior'p'ncc  Ritleiili"ii''e 

Piull  Arndt  .....Florence 

Birniha  ■  ,  Leslie  Barrie 

Bruce  Gordon   ,  Carlos  DiUon 

AliSUHt  Behrend  •••       Kvaiik  S.vlvfHlfi 

,Jaii  .     .  ■   R,i88  Wlivtal 

Pr.    Arncil .  ^  -  .  .  .  ■  ■  ■  ■Marloline  Davidson 

.^rUit  Wincliclniann  Ethel  0..»»on 

n^rSning  the  story  of  the  Harry    ^  ^^Z.  ..^^■T'^C 
^-Msa  cartoon,     it  was  a  ferocious  -    -Mr.  PoUociv  nab  oa 
^i^^-^^,  representing  the  Irishman  as    uellef  that  though  war  has  been  wag 
i  The_  of  gorilla,  and  there  was  a  scene  the   beginning  of   the   world,  is 


(From   the   Woodland  Courier) 
LO.ST — Fountain    pen    by    man  half 
11  of  Ink.  « 


ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAY 

(London  Observer) 
Some  of  the  obituary  notices  of  Mr. 
tvift  MacNelU  manage  to  leave  out  the^ 


;  work  lobby  about  it.    Afterwards  Mr. 
I  and  1;  wrote  to  Mr.  John  Burns,  one 
'  placcse  present,   to  ask  whether  he 
'jolnt^ear  witness  that  Mr.  MacNelil 
knot.i  him.    "My  dear  Furnlss,"  was 
iWhlleilv,  '"I  regret  to  say  that  1  did 
^ingU  Mr.  MacNelil  spit  on  you." 
bitter  — * — 

in  onNEGLECTED  ENGLAND 

Maynrworld  Wags: 

rhat   Is   quite   the  correct  title  for 
oh  a  letter  as  mine,  for  It  Is  written 
reference  to  the  recent,  and  I  hope 
be  continued,  discussion  about  why 
urists  do  not  make  more  of  England 
lan  they  do.  Instead  of  France,  and  ' 
think  I  can  give  some  light  on  that 
abject.  I 
■People  get  what  they  seek,  and  what  | 
e  average  tourist  seeks  most  abroad,  1 
ppears  to  be  what  Is  taboo  at  homo, 
d  men  and  women,  of  respectability 
d  virtue,  strange  to  say,  seek  Paris  ' 
a  very  large  extent  to  visit  the  Mou- 
In  Rouge  or  the  Jardin  Mabllle.  Ask 
he  returning  tourist  if  they  did  not. 
nd  ask  them  If  they  went  to  the  Thea- 
•e  Francais,  or  the  British  Museum, 
ow  much  time  they  took  in  the  Louvre 
the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  the 
{telClunyand  the  Invalldes,  ask  them 

don  Is  rich  In  Interest,  Edln- 
^^•-M  of  Scotland,  Stratford,  Not- 


of  the 

noAV  being  waged  In  certain  countries, 
and  probably  will  bo  waged  for  genera- 
te come,  it  isa  hideous  and  un- 
cvil.    Yet  he  owes  to  war 
him  the 


tions 

necessary 


the  fact  that  it  has  given 
material  for  a  play.  Not  a  war-play 
wiUt  »  battle  .scene,  not  a  ^^ar-paly  in 
spcctiicular  form.  There  arc  drums  and 
trampllngs  but,  with  the  exception  of 
a  little  boy's  toy  drum,  they  only 
heard  without. 

It  is  a  play  without  action  except  the 
-«Otlon  of  conflioUng  opinions  tonceni- 
Ihg  war:  and  the  emotions  and  suffer- 
ings provoked  by  the  results  of  ^' 
-Ceftain  Viennese  men 

'an  English  student  are  -  .  ,o,i 
an    r.ng.  ^^^^^^  j^^^    August  19H. 

1919.  Carl  is  the  son 
nd  who 


The  report  went  from  Moscow  to 
Prague  that  a  special  commissioner 
had  been  touring  Russia  lecturing  on 
the  evil  effects  of  tea-drinking.  He  de- 
clared that  tea  was  the  chief  cause  of 
abnormality  among  the  bourgeoisie  and 
was  largely  responsible  for  family 
quarrels,    unhapplness,  divorce. 

No  doubt  the  Russians  are  great  tea 
drink  A  Dostoievsky  drank  quanti- 
ties of  It  when  at  his  desk;  as  Balzac 
found  Inspiration  In  coffee;  as  Schiller 
in  the  smell  of  rotten  apples.  How 
much  more  commendable  the  practice 
of  William  Prinne,  Esq.,  a  learned  man 
of  Immense  reading.  John  Aubrey  de- 
scribes Prlnne  s  manner  of  study;  how 
he  wore  a  quilt  cap,  which  came  two 
or  three  Inches  over  his  eyes.  Almost 
every  three  hours  hl»  man  was  to  | 
bring  him  a  roll  and  a  pot  of  ale  to 
reforillato  his  wasted  spirits.  There 
is  an  allusion  to  this  In  "Hudlbras  : 
"Thou  that  with  ale.  or  viler  HQUors, 
Didst  inspire  Wylhers,  Prlnno  and  Cl- 
ears." . 
Still  more  to  be  commended  Is  tne 
example  of  Gorlenlus,  a  Oevm^n  pro- 
tessor  and  deep  thinker.  "He  ^ept  bo  - 
ties  of  good  Rhenish  wine  " 
and.  when  his  spirits  wasted,  drunk  a 
good  runner  of  it" 

This  Russian  Is  not  the  first  to  In- 
veigh against  tea-drinking.  John  Wes- 
l.  v  gave  up  the  habit,  to.  set  an  ex- 
ample to  his  followers.  William  Cob- 
belt  .was   bitter    in    his  condemnation 


ind  women  and 
seen    in  Dv. 


lArndt's  flat 
March  1917,  June 

of  the  rich  and  pompous  „.„^,  , 

after   war   breaks  out   is  a  profiteer,- 
tlatantly  patrio.io.    Car,  -ishes  to  be 
famous  as  a   playwright  'l'"*-^^ 
.  father's  disgust.    The  boy  s  drama  is 
„  "  by  ,vhich  he  will  teach  people  to 


INDIAN  SUMMER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  talk  In  The  Herald  reportorial 
and  news  columns  about  Indian  sum- 
mer is  enough  to  make  any  intelllg-  i  • 
New  Englnnder  very  tired,  for  Indi,  ■ 
summer  is  not  due  until  November.  T!  • 
recent  alternations  of  cool  and  war- 
weather  have  no  relation  whatever  ; 
that  charming  later  season. 

In  the  first  place  Indian  summer  i!  ■  - 
not  come  until  after  the  frosts  have  l.\  1 
low  all  vegetation  and  we  have  had  • 
such  frosts  yet,  siarcely  any  at  all 
the  second  place  the  bewitching  Ind 
season  Is  so  charming  in  Its  pecull^.r 
elusive   exhibition    that    it    cannot  ^'; 
mistaken  for  anything  else  and  uttc;  > 
unlike  the  commonplace  weather  vai;  - 
ries  of  e.Trly  autumn. 

And  this  is  early  autumn  yet.  \ 
much  unlike  the  dead,   dreary  se.i-  - 
nature  displays  about  the  Ides    of  .N 
vember.     Then,  after  days  and  nli;h-.- 
of  cold  and  shivery  weather,  one  w.-ik.  ^ 
some  morning  to  feel  a  breath  In 
air  like  the  descriptions  of  the  attr 
phere  In  those  happy  Islets  of  the  South 
Seas.    Again.  like  that  of  "Araby  the 
blest."    There  Is  a  magic  stillness  and 
quiet   over  all,   which   call.s  for   rest — 
laziness   and    that    "dolce   far  niente" 
which  Uie  Italian  skies  and  air  so  pro- 
mote. 

You  doubtful  ones — Just  w.iit  and  -ff. 
some  day  next  month.    That  ch.irn'.ii  t;  I 
season  ^'111  surely  come;  It  may  be  f  .i-  | 
a  few  days,  perhaps  for  only  "*  hov::  s.  i 
but  It  will  be  succeeded  lmmedlatel>  by  1 
the  snapping,  ^aarling  cold  weather  of  I 
lat^  autumn   and — not   until  then — the  ( 
grpund  will  freaie  and  mother  nature 
will  wrap  her  vylnter  robes  about  h.  r 
and  He  down  for    her    four  months' 
sleep. 

CHARLES  FORBES  WARN£r 
Winchester. 


"Appa,"  as 


called  the  beverage 
llazlltt— 


'replace  halo  by  love. 


>lo  is  betrothed 


health,  an  enfoebler  of  th»  .''"'^"^f ' 
engenderer  of  ^ f^^'"'""^''  and  Uzines 

debaucher  of  youth,  and  a  maker  or 
mile  V  or  old  age."  But  what  happened 
to  Cobbett.  A  few  days  ''.'^ 
death  he  "Imprudently  drank  tea  in 
the  open  air,"  fell  su-k  and  died. 

Then  there  was  Dr.  Lister,  author  of 
"Paris  at  the  Close  of  the  17th  Cen- 
tury "  Speaking  of  tea  and  coffee,  he 
isald-  "I  rather  believe  that  they  are 
permitted  by  God's  P'^^'l^'^'^'W"' 
fessenlng  the,  number  oj,  mankind ^^b> 


'io' Pauli;  and  goes  to  the  >var   at  first 
"lovo  of  country  anrt 
but  on  the  no' 


>,awept  away  by 

.hatred  of  the  enemy:       -  -„ward 
ho  feels  himself  ft  cowara 
from  jiiblns  u  fellow 


Of 


leaving. 
Inkj' 


shortening  life,  as  »  '^'""^ 
"'itTs'tfue  tnat  tea  served  In  prlyat-. 
houoes  at  5  o'clock  Is  often  not  fit  to 
drink  for  it  is  strong  and  bitter,  brewed 


AMERICAN  CULTURE 

From  Gollomb.H'   "Scotland  Yard.  " 

The  man  who  takes  a  walk  alone  In 
New  York  runs  Just  thirty-six  times 
more  risk  of  being  held  up  and  robbed 
than  If  he  took  the  same  walk  In  Lon- 
don. And  if  It  le  ("hlcago  he  chooses 
for  his  lonely  stroll  his  chances  of 
being  robbed  are — not  flgurutively,  but 
literally  one  hundred  times  greater 
than  in  the  city  which  Is  protected  by 
Scotland  Yard. 

Or  consider  burglary,  and  what  hap-  i 
pens  to  the  burglar  in  New  >"Ork  and  i 
in    London.     According   to  un 
figures    a   burglar    In    New  N 
thirteen   chances   to  one   in  I. 
that  he  will  escape  punishment  lar  lii.-- 
crlme.       Whereas      In      London      the  | 
chances  are    ten    to   one   again-.;    iv  ■  ' 
that   he   will    be    caught    by  - 
Yard.    Again,  last  year  theiv 
murders  In  N<  w  York    ;ti.  - 


.!i  were  coininltted  in  tlie  tajne 
in  I^ondon,  all  but  two  otTthe 
.  ,  ^rs  being  traced  and  brought  to 
Mai  ijy  1  Scotland  Yard. 

'DipRp  figures,  says  Mr.  Gollonib, 
were  cc >inplle«l>y  the  American  Bank- 
'  '-v'  teocIatl<3n. 

GLASGOW  SINGERS 

Visitors  from  Scotland,  the  Glascow 
Orpheua  choir,  Hugh  S.  Roberton,  con- 
ductor, sane  last  night  In  Symphony 
hall.  Through  they  sang  for  the  mOEt 
I'Krt  arrangements  of  old  Scotch  songs 
and  melodies  by  Mr.  Roberton  him- 
self. Granville  Bantoch,  Vaughan  Wil- 
liams and.J«me  others,  they  also  offered 
:  compo.sltions  by  Coleridge,  Toy- 
iioch  and  Blgar,  and  in  madrigal 
of  Qi.  .  en  Elizabeth  day  by  Benet.  Solo 
singiiiif  of  both  charm  and  individuality 
by  Boyd  Steven,  Albert  Froggatt,  Agnes 
.MacGregor  and  William  Smith  added  to 
the  ploasant  variety  of  the  evening. 

A   pleasant  evening  it  was.   In  *n 
truth,  for  these  Scots  know  a  thing  or 
two  uorth  knowing  about  choral  sing- 
ing.    A  body  of  perhaps  50  men  and 
womi  ri,  they  have  ai^quired  a  masterly 
technique,  notable  above  all  for  clean- 
ness of  attack  and  release.    They  have 
voices    so   agreeable    that   they  keep 
their  quality  whether  they  sing  loud  j 
or  soft,  and  so  flexible  that  their  power  | 
of  shading  is  quite  unusually  wide.  And  j 
they  s;ing  last  night,  except  for  a  slight  ! 
deviation  from  the  pitch  early  in  the 
concert,  admirably  In  tune. 

It  was  not.  though,  by  their  tech- 
nlcqi-  '  ■■  '".nt  as  it  is,  that  these 
Scot  made  their  deepest  Im- 

pres."..  .-Ir     lively  Imagination, 

rather,  their  quick  response  to  senti- 
ment, set  them  far  apart.  Thoir  musi- 
cians' ■\  !'">  I.s  of  no  common  order; 
they  m  keenly,  and  they  can 

shai)  '    after  the  fashion  of  a 

sklllc.l  .)!.,  Mnger.  Bf-st  of  all,  they 
sing  wlih  life,  with  conviction;  if  they 
let  a  yf  II  in  a  song  of  war,  like  "Scots, 
wha  ha'e  wl  Wallace  bled,"  it  does 
not  sound  like  a  lullaby. 

As  for  the  arrangements  they  sang 
latit  night,  some  people  liked  them,  some 
did  not.  Am  music,  Inost  of  them  were 
effiriive  enoufh — the  less  familiar,  as 
ahvLi.\s,  Btandlns  the  "arranging,"  the 
best  Nothing  seonied  finer  than 
"Stracuthro,"  an  old  psalm  tune,  nobly 
sting.  I  If  the  arrangements,  Mr.  Robert- 
on's  Kriskay  Love  Lit  had  much  charm. 

("oloridge  Taylor  furnished  an  ex- 
nMl.=it.  setting  of  a  poem  by  Christina 
'  "Summer  Is  Gone,"  In  which 

choir  did  some  of  Its  finest 

A  K"  «  »ome  song  by  Elgar,  "Death  on 
the  Hills,"  they  sang  so  vividly  they 
sent  shivers  down  the  back.  In  Benet's 
madrigal  they  showed  how  music  of 
Its  till"  should  be  sutig,  trippingly  and 
gayl>  'Ut  a  trace  of  that  too 

freqii  orated  lightness  that  Is 

over-o,  ,.  L.,  ,  .  Ith  "Willie  Waslle"  they 
had  all  the  audience  laughing  so  hear- 
tily the  song  must  be  repeated. 

Many  added  songs  were  asked  for, 
from  the  soloists  and  the  choir  too. 
Mr.  Roberton  may  well  feel  proud  of  the 
body  he  ha  strained.  It.  R.  G. 


It  was,  a  good  performance,  for  the 
ino.st  part,  w;hich  wa.s  considerably  Im- 
proved upon  with  the  singing  and  act- 
infT  of  Lorenzo  Conall,  the  baritone,  a 
newcomer  to  the  troupe.  His  voice  is 
not  large,  but  of  a  warm,  sensuous 
■  luallty,  and  he  uses  it  without  violence. 
i)f  them  all  he  was  the  only  one  who 
.sliowed  some  signs  of  dramatic  con^'ic- 
tion,  as  If  he  realized  the  import  of  his 
words. 

Tina  Paggi,  the  current  VIoletta,  pos- 
sessed of  a  small,  pretty  soprano  voice, 
was  at  her  best  In  the  duet  with  ConatI 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act.  She  has  a 
jtendency  to  force  her  upper  notes,  to 
grow  shrfll  in  forte  and  fortissimo;  ytt 
in  her  quieter  moments  she  was  effec- 
tive. If  she  did  not  play  the  courtesan, 
at  least  she  sang  and  acted  with  dig- 
nity, and  always  agreeably. 
'  The  orchestra  is  much  better  than 
usitel,  although  there  were  a  few  mo- 
ments when  Mr.  Peroni  almost  drowned 
out  his  singers.  The  Interpolated  ballet 
was  as  these  ballets  always  are,  vivid 
and  lithe.  The  chorn.ses  were  exceed- 
ingl.v  good,  and  Mr.  I'troni  allowed  no 
straining,  no  undue  shrieking,  even  in 
the  ensemble  that  closes  the  second  act. 
In  all,  a  competent  performance,  al- 
though sometimes  quite  perfunctory. 
I  There  was  an  audience  of  good  size. 
The  operas  today  are  "Aida"  this 
afternoon,  and  "Carmen"  In  the  eve- 
ning. *  E.  G. 


IIATRAVIATA  OPENS 
OPERA  SEASON  HEREi 

BOSTON  OPET!.\  IfOl'SE — San  Carlo 
opera  company  in  Verdi's  "Travlata." 
Conductor  Carlo  Peroni.  The  cast: 
Vi"lj-ti.i  Tina  Pafrl 

I  Philine  Falco 

Philinc  Faloo 
Kranco   Taliiro  ; 
i  rancpKO    Curci  , 
'  l,oron«o  Conall 

I  l.uiri  De  Cesare  , 

>  i!  .  .Nalale  Cervi 

i  '  (in.  0  th'-  .v.in  'arlo  has  denied 
that  almost  Inviolable  precept  that  de- 
termines the  opening  opera  of  the 
.season,  even  if  thai  season  happens  to 
be  as  curt  and  alibreviated  as  those 
that  descend  so  benignly  upon  the  hin- 
terlands. It  was  "La  Traviala"  last- 
night,  a  sometimes  shoddy  travlata  of 
uneven  eloquence,  but  still  with  the 
Indefatigable  an(i  ever  adroit  Carlo 
reroni  In  command  of  the  orchestra  and 
thl.^  sturdy  band  of  itinerant  singers. 

i;\cn  a  Violetta  who  looked  and  be-  j 
li^ved  more  like  the  chaste  wife  and 
mother  than  a  courtesan  of  the  high 
jilaces,  ancient  cardboard  trappings,  an 
.\lfiedo  who  was  more  or  less  perfunc- 
I  I'  t  y.  could  not  rob  it  of  much  of  Its 
I  \'  i  dian    loveliness;     in    the    solo  of 
I  \  lol.-tta  of  the  first  act,  in  the  duet  be- 
t  VI  con  her  and  the  elder  Germont.  in  the 
,  ii<emble  of  the  second  act,  in  the  bits 
of  light  sensuous  melody  that  pepper 
tlif  Verdian  operas  no  matter  to  what 


!  'JOHN  THE  BAPTIST' 

The  Repertorj'  Theatre  or>ened  lt» 
aoors  for  the  season  last  evening  with 
an  ambitious  production  of  HenTiann 
Sudermann'.-?  biblical  tragedy,  "J^hii 
the  Baptist,"  which  has  been  adapted 
jfor  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  FYmtices 
Jjewett.  For  nearly  50  j-ears  this  \-lvld- 
ly  pictorial  drama  of  a  proi»hefs 
strength  and  a  courtesan's  treacherous 
lust  lias  caused  strife  and  dissension 
wherever  It  was  produced.  Banned  by 
the  former  German  Kaiser  and  rldl- 
;culed  In  New  York,  its  way  has  been 
hard.  But  no  such  unpleasantness  can 
possibly  result  from  the  presentation 
now  on  the  boards,  for  the  rellglouf 
theme  receives  Its  reverent  dues. 

The  play  In  Ita  present  arrangement 
proceeds  througta  seven  episodes,  from 
the  desert  place  where  the  Baptist 
first  receives  his  followers  to  the  cul- 
minating banquoi  scene  In  the  jialace 
of  Ilerod,  where  the  fateful  dancq-o,' 
I  Salome  trartsplres,  and  the  life  of. -the 
prophet  Is  exacted  as  a.  result  of  <au 
unfiinchlng  course  In  preparlni;  .^iho 
way  for  "a  greater  prophet  whoiwjui 
to  come."  A  cast  of  47  und  a  |>u£0 
corps  of  extras  aro  used  to  mount  ^'s 
extensive  drama.  t 

Vague  and  insplrmg  rumors  of  the 
ono  who  is  to  save  mankind  come  ta 
John  In  Ills  desert  retreat,  and  he  givo.'s 
varnlng  to  the  devout  followers  v  ho 
Journey  ta  him,  to  prepare  for  the 
Christ.  They  tell  him  of  the  act  of  ^ 
Hcrpd  in  taking  for  himself  the  H'tfe 
of  }ils  brother,  and  add  that  h<  Is 
to  wed  her  In  the  synagogue.  Filled 
Willi  moral  !::.!!s::al:r;:-.,  the  hermit 
I  goes  to  Jerutalcm  to  stop  the  sacrilege, 
and  is  Impatiently  urged  to  lead  the 
crowd  In  stopping  the  act  by  forcc> 
But  Simon,  strong  and  of  few  \vords, 
comes  with  a  message  of  One  In  Oal- 
lUeo  who  teachce  love  for  enemies,  and 
ill  the  striking  crisis  of  the  fourth  ep- 
isode he  lifts  the  stone  to  hurl  at 
Iterrod  and  the  shamelesb  HcrodlM, 
to  l<:^l  it  fall  from  his  hand  with  a  repe- 
tition of  the  message  brought  by  .Si- 
mon. Salome,  daughter  of  Ilerodlas, 
has  become  enamored  of  this  btrunt'c. 
hypnotic  man  dressed  In  the  skin  o' 
wild  animals,  and  ■\\  oos  him  ardently 
to  rK)  avail.  Her  lust  turns  to  wrath, 
and  .vhe  bargains  with  Herod  to  daBM 
unveiled  before  him  for  the  i>rice  of 
the  iiropliot's  head. 

Jlr.  Jewett  plays  the  stern  and  un- 
fBnching  prophet  with  fiery  controlled 
gaze  and  quiet  and  ominous,  yet  huiuhle 
tone.  In  the  temptation  scene  of  the 
early  part  of  the  play,  whtn  Salome  and 
her  maids  dance  about  him,  his  atti- 
tude of  rebuke  and  pity  is  best  set  pK. 
■Miss  Francesco  Braggiottl,  with  volup- 
tuous fracc  and  soft  Mediterranean  ao- 
cent,  conformed  to  the  accepted  ideas 
of  a  Salome,  and  added  convincing 
beauty  to  the  production  by  her  danc- 
ing. 

Though  scenes  were  simple  and  In 
part  duplicated  in  structure,  there  was 
apparently  difficulty  In  preparing  the 
stage  for  the  succeeding  episodes,  with 
the  result  that  the  audlencu  was  forced 
to  wait  as  long  as  12  minutes  for  the 


..iiitely  i.r-\  .■u;.-o  ,  .         .       ..  .:,< 

i  piece,  and  coupled  with  a  tendency  to- 
I  ward  slow,  unvaried  ;ind  monotonous 
1  tempo,  made  many  parts  of  the  play 
I  seem  unduly  protracted.    CHocks  pointed 

j  1  at  11  In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  eplsotf*. 

I  •  with  two  more  to  be  acted.     M.  F.  M. 

'     CASTLE    SQUARE    THEATRE— The 
Castle  .Square  Player.s  present  this  week 
Owen  t)avis's  "Easy  Come,  Easy  Go," 
in  three  acts. 
The  cast: 

Mortimer  Quale  W.   H.  MacDouerall 

Horace  Winfield   Rankin  Mansfield 

Pullmm  Porter   .Harold  Burnett 

Dick   Tain  Gavin  Gordon 

Jim  Bailey   Jack  Marvin 

Tom   Nash  T.    A.  Matrrane 

Alma  Borden   Thelma  While 

Wal'-ot  Masters  Harold  chase 

Ada  Ra.r   Winifred  Douirlas 

Barbara    Quale  Jean  Oln'er 

Dr    .laspers  tVinfield  Hiail 

Molly   Gene  ClevelHiui 

Shadow  Martin  Hal  Burnett 

.  "Easy  Come,  Easy  Go"  is  si  so-called 
I  crook  farce.  It  is  pleasantly  remem- 
bered from  last  year's  presentation  at 
the  New  Park  theatre  with  Otto  Kruger 
and  Victor  Moore  starring.  Last  night's 
offering  was  well  presented,  except,  per- 
haps, for  the  too  jocular  manner  of 
iGavin  Gordon,  who,  as  Dick  Tain,  was 
Ian  associate  of  an  experienced  bank 
robber.  Experience  with  such  charac- 
1  ters  leads  one  to  believe  that  men  of 
I  that  type  aro  not  a«  sportive  as  was 
portrayed  by  Mr.  Gordon.  They  are 
I  more  inclined  to  be  the  "wise  guy" 
style  as  played  by  Hal  Burnett  as 
I  Shadow  Martin,  a  former  accomplice  of 
criminals  who  had  laf«r  obtained  em- 
ployment as  atheltic  supervisor  at  a 
,  sanitarium. 

However,  even  if  Mr.  Gordon  did 
overdo  his  part,  he  caused  most  of  the  I 
laughs.  He  was  only  outdone  in  this  ! 
regard  by  W.  H.  MacDougall,  who  as  I 
Mortimer  Quale,  a  millionaire,  was  con-  ; 
tinuing  to  go  through  life  on  the  sheer  ^ 
bluff  that  had  made  him  -wealthy,  but,  • 
like  many  of  his  ilk,  he  had  never  been  | 
able  to  attain  the  great  heights  they , 
think  their  money  will  carry  them  to.  \ 
Quale's  daughter,  r.arbara,  played  by  , 
Jean  Oliver,  was  attempting,  at  her 
father's  suggestion,  to  climb  the  social  | 
ladd.  :•  of  another  and  more  exclusive  ■ 
family  until  she  met  with  Tain,  the  I 
robbM,  under  whose  influence  she  be- 1 
gan  to  assert  herself  and  finally  threw  i 
over  the  nincompoop  whom  her  father  I 
had  selected  to  be  her  husband. 

The  adventures  of  the  millionaire 
family  and  the  robbers  in  a  health  re- 
sort, where  the  family  was  to  haAe  Ills 
corrected,  while  the  robbers  were  there 
to  evade  the  police,  fnrnished  plenty  of 
fun  and  In  con.-sequence  of  the  close  as- 
sociation of  Barbara  Quale  and  Tain  In 
the  sanitarium  the  proposed  marriage  of 
Barbara  to  Horace  Winfield  was  cast 
aside  for  the  adventurous  Tain. 

The  Castle  Square  Players  are  en- 
deavoring to  play  their  way  Into  the 
hearts  of  the  public,  and  are  offering  a 
number  of  daring  plays  as  a  means  of 
attracting  attention.  Last  week  they 
iplayed  "Ladies  of  the  Evening,"  which 
[had  to  do  with  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
street  walker.  Next  week  they  will 
present  that  nnich-talked  of  "Simon 
Called  Peter."  When  the  book  "Simon 
Called  Peter"  was  being  first  circulated 
there  was  a  spirited  controversy  as  to 
its  fitness  for  distribution  among  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth. 


witli  a  lot  of  frtili  biiainess"  and  ne^v 
gags,  he  took  possession  of  the  stage 
by  right  of  eminent  domain.  His  little' 
talk  before  the  curtain  was  character- 
istic. 

If   you   like   a   beautifully  mounted 
tuneful  and  wholly  delightful  producl 
tion,  that  moves  witli  the  smoothness 
and   precision    that   only    comes  from 
Jong  practice,  go  and  enjoy  "The  Stu-  i 
dent  Prince."  \ 

J.  E.  P. 

CONTINUIMi 

COLONIAL— "Ziegfield's  Fol- 
lies,"  20th  annual  production, 
with  James  Barton,  Ray  Doo- 
ley,  Louise  Brown,  Edna  Lee- 
dam,  Charles  King  and  others. 
Last  two  weeks. 

HOLLLS— "The  Honor  of  the 
Family,"  comedy-drama,  star- 
ring Otis  Skinner.  Second 
week. 

NEW   PARK— "Craig's  Wife," 
Pulitzer  prize  play  by  George 
Kelly,  starring  Chrystal  Heme. 
Second  week. 
SHUBERT— Al    Jolson    in  his 
newest     musical  production, 
"Big  Boy."    Last  two  weeks. 
TREMONT— "The  Last  of  Mrs. 
Cheyney,"  comedy  by  Fredsrick 
Lonsdale,  starring  Ina  Claire, 
with  Roland  Young  and  James 
Dale.     Second  week. 
WILBUR— "One  of  the  Family," 
comedy  by  Kenneth  Webb,  star- 
ring Grant  Mitchell  with  Lou- 
ise Closser  Hale.    Second  week. 
COPLEY— "They    Knew  What 
They   Wanted,"   Sidney  How- 
ard's Pulitzer  prize  play  in  its 
fourth  and  last  week. 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE'— "The  Stu 
dent  Prince,"  an  operetta  In  four  acts 
Book  and  lyrics  by  Uorothy  Donnelly 
music  by  Sigmund  Romburg.  The  prin- 
cipals: 


DeWolf  Tlopp 

Yvan 
.William  White 
Townsend  Aheart 


Prince  Karl  Fran7. 
Dr.  En?el.  Ida  tutLr 
laitz.  h  »  8tew.ird 
Von  Mark,  the  premi 
Ruder,  the  iim  keeijci 
Ca'  t.  Tarn  I/. 

HulKTt.  Lulz's  attendant  fiiarlca  M.-i-l 

Kathic.  a  waitress   Ilec  JlBrviiitrl 

Grand  Dyties*  Anaetasla  Jayno  jleil 

Pnncesa  Margaret  .'Lillian  Glasol 

Gretoliiii.   Iluder's  ncice  K.ty  IttiwI 

"1'he  Student  Prince,"  which  playe< 
a  loiifj  engagement  in  Boston  last  sea 
son.  Is  back  with  its  gorgeous  scener; 
and  effects,  its  glittering  uniforms  ani 
swaying  crinolines,  its  resonan 
choruses  and  its  romantic  "Prisoner  o 
Zenda,"  ending,  also,  with  DeWol 
Hopper,  whose  infinite  zest  age  can 
not  ■wither  nor  custom  stale. 

Two  changes  were  noted  among  th. 
principals.  Halfred  Young,  as  thi 
handsome  young  Prince,  who  falls  i, 
love  with  the  pretty  peasant  girl  bii 
gives  her  up  at  the  command  of  duty 
to  his  people,  achieved  an  instant  pop- 
ularity. He  has  a  graceful  presence 
and  a  pleasing,  albeit  rather  light 
voice.  Use  Marvenga,  who  created  the 
part  but  has  only  been  seen  once  in 
it  here,  was  all  that  she  has  been  de- 
.«cribed,  dainty  as  a  butterfly  imd  sing- 
ing her  lines  with  appealing-  sweetness. 

'  Tho,  Heidelberg  student  chorus  w.is,  as 
ever,   superb,   and   the   court   ball  was 

j  oii8,^f  the  most  dazzling  bits  of  stage 

I  magnificence    seen    here    for    many  a 

i  year. 

j    Mr.  Hopper  was  a  hit  slow  in  start- 

Ith 

i 


j     Kthel  Barrymore  is  heading  the  bill 
at  Keith's  this  week,  appearing  in  Sir 
.  .Tames    Barrie's    one-act    play,  "The 
■  Twelve  Pound  Look,"  one  of  her  fav- 
!  orite  vaudeville  vehicles.    Miss  Barry- 
I  more's    artistry    and  accomplishment.s 
nre    recognized    by    all.    She    did  at 
Keith's  what  was  expected  of  her  and 
the  large  and     enthusiastic  audience 
which  her  name   had  brougl«f-'to  the 
house  ga  e  ':      a  hearty  welcome.  She 
Is  a  trifle  ■«touter,^nd  becomingly  so, 
than  she  was  at' her  last  appearance 
In  the  city.    Her  hair  Is  blond,  smartly 
bobbed  and  closely  waved.     She  wore 
a  powder  blue  crepe  de  chine  two-piece 
sport   dress   and   her   velour   hat  was 
of  the  same  shade.  ^ 

.Tay  C.  Flippen,  black  face  comedian, 
last  seen  here  about  a  year  ago  in 
"June  Days,"  is  back  In  vaudeville 
again  with  his  act  entitled  "The  Ham 
^Vhat  Am."  He  still  smokes  the  10- 
inch  black  cigar  which  he  fondles  with 
his  long  fingers  between  puffs.  He 
breaks  up  his  "wise  cracking"  chatter 
with  songs,  some  of  the  insipuatlng 
variety,  which  the  audience  delighted  In. 

Herma  and  Juan  Reyes,  violinist  and 
pianist,  presented  an  entirely  classical 
program  and  had  the  good  taste  and 
courage  not  to  stoop  to  ordinary  se- 
lections for  their  wind-up.  The  au- 
dience liked  them  immensely. 

Skelly  and  Heit  and  company  present 
an   attractive   combination   of  singing, 
dancing  and  clowning,  the  latter  largely 
_.  Halfred  Younaj  contributed  bv  the  irrepressible  Hugh.. 
Herbert  WaterouVI  g^elly.    Raym'ond  Wilbert,  a  suave  gen-^J 
tleman,  who  talked  as  he  worked,  dldj^ 
some    uicely  placed    trick  golf  shots 
which   were   Interesting  to   everybody.  , 
Harry  Bentell  and  Helen  Gould,  "the^ 
dancing  xylophonlsts,"  live  up  to  their  . 
name,  playing  lively  tunes  on  th*. xylo- 
phone as  they  dance,  and  later  forsak- 
ing the  instrument  and  going  In  for 
some   intricate   tapping   and  eccentric 
steps  that  were  excellent.  d 

La  Salle,  Hassan  and  Moran,  three 
young  chaps  who  opened  the  bill,  came 
near  to  stopping  the  show  with  their 
remarkable  exhibition  of  fast  tumbling 
and  dancing.  These  boys  have  youth 
and  plenty  of  enthusiasm  that  is  Infec- 
tious. The  Dancing  JIcDonalds,  an  en- 
tertaining act,  completed  an  unusually 
entertaining  program.  A.  F. 


MME.  AVIERINO 

j  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mme.   Olga   Avierino,   soprano,  gave] 
her  first  recital  In  Boston  last  evening 
III  Jordan  hall.    Leon  Vartanlan  was  th. 
pianist.    The  program  read  as  foll'^^' ' 
Gluck,   O,   del   mio   dolce  ardor 
"Paris  and  Helen."    Purcell,  AATien 
laid  In  earth;  Nymphs  and  SI- 
Bach-SllotI,  Anas  from  Can', 
.nnd  No.  lOfi  C'»<r.-*-' 
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Tch^iikovsKy,     i  e,    wiiu  nave 
d    nlone.     Glazounov,  Oriental, 
i.inlnov,  Sorrow  In  Spring,  Spring 
i  Olenln,  My  Country  (two  songs), 
-^y,  ftrnndoline,  I^a  Chevelure,  Clair 
j-une,  Wagner,  Isolde's  Love  Death. 
The  only  unrsimillar  name  on  the  pro- 
am  Is  that  of  Alexander  Olenln.  Born 
18S5,  he  Is  a  brother  of  Mme.  OleniYja 
■^Ihelm,  a  celebrated  singer  of  Mous- 
rg>-sky's  songs.    His  opera  "Kudejar" 
vas   performed   at   Moscow.      He  has 
■vrltten  many  songs,  also  piano  pieces 
->n  Russian  folk -tunes.    The  words  of 
"My  Countrj''"  were  not  on  the  program 
so  one  was  unable  to  say  whether  the 
music  fitly  expressed  the  sentiment  of 
the  poet.    As  far  as  the  music  Itself  la 
•oncerried,    the   second    song   has  the 
lore  character  and  the  more  poeUc 
-ellnsr. 

Th«  voice  of  Mme.   Avierino,  whose 
father  and  husband  are  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  is  of  rich 
and  emotional  quality,  well  suited  to 
dramatto    interpretations,     yet    It  Is 
flexible,    so    that    florid    passages  are 
easily  and  smoothly  performed.  Nor 
does  this  voice  rebel  against  sustained 
vocal  passages  of  tender  moods.  In 
Huck's  beautiful  aria,  Mme.  Avierino 
oved  precision  In  attack,  the  ability 
maintain  a  vocal  line  by  command  of 
-ath.  Intelligence  In  phrasing.  She 
.^.ig  the  music  with   the  appropriate 
tnpllclty  and  with  the  unaffected  sen- 
■  lent  demanded.    The  contrasting  airs 
Purcell  showed  dramatic  Intensity  and 
lyful  lightness. 

Mr.  Siloti  is  never  so  happy  as  when 
)  Is  -arranging"  music  by  Bach,  yet 
hy  did  this  excellent  pianist,  this  man 
nne  musical  taste,  waste  his  time 

Id  run  the  risk  of  Irritating  well-dls- 
Dsed  hearers  by  transcribing  an  aria 
rom  Cantata  No.  54.  an  aria  that  Bach 
might  have  spun  out  for  10  minutes 
more  or  chopped  oflf  several  minute.s 
before  the  present  completion  without 
affecting  the  prevailing  oneness  of  thi.s 
musif  wlithout  significance.  The  sec- 
ond aria  with  the  oboe  obligato  "  was 
I  little  more  tolerable  and  to  be  en- 
'ured,  but  Bach  was  not  save  In  a  few 
instances,  an  inspired  writer  for  a 
solo  voice;  as  a  melodist,  not  to  be 
compared  with  Handel.  Mme.  Avierino 
won  sympathy  by  her  accuracy,  mem- 
ory and  patience  In  the  accompllshnient 
"f  an  ungrateful  task. 

The  Russian  songs  were  sung  with 
genuine  passion,  with  a  passion  which 
at  times  led  to  the  forcing  of  tones  ao 
that  they  lost  quality.  The  "Oriental" 
was  charmingly  interpreted,  as  wer« 
the  little  Russian  songs  which  w«r8 
added  to  the  program. 

Mr.  Vartanian  proved  himself  to  be 
an  excellent  accompanist.  The  oboist 
played  skillfully,  but  with  undevlatlnff 
tone  in  Bach's  aria.  An  audience  of 
fair  elre  was  warmly  applausive. 


The  obligatory  two-course  dinner  In 
French    restaurants   ha.s   excited  com- 
ment.   It  appears  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment does   not   count   "sweets"  or 
cheese  as  a  course,  but  vegetables.  If 
they  are  not  a  trimming  to  a  meat 
dish,  do  count.    "This  placing  of  vege-| 
tables  on  the  lavel  of  foods  which  de-j 
.-serve,  for  reasons  of  taste  as  well  asj 
of  health,  to  bo  eaten  by  themselves  is; 
an  essential  part  of  the  tradition  of  the 
French  table.    It  accounts  for  the  num- 
ber of  vegetables  commonly  used,  whtiph 
f  is  still  much  larger  than   In  England, 
and   for  the  appetizing  variety   In  the 
methods  of  cooking  them.    It  is  respon- 
sible for  the  chief  part  of  the  amaze- 
I  ment   and   hardly   concealed  contempt 
I  of   the    Parisian    for   an  Englishman's 
.  manner  of  choosing  dinner." 

/  This  Parisian  correspondent  adds  that 
■  'he  French  think  visiting  Americans  do 
not  appreciate  what  they  eat.  They 
wish  a  meal  served  so  soon  after  the 
order  that  there  Is  not  time  to  prepare 
i't  properly.  "Give  them  evening  dress 
and  Ice  and  a  Jazz  hand  and  they  will 
acctpt  any  kind  of  food.  They  will 
ordeu^a  dinner  with  all  the  dishes  In 
the  i.^cing  order  and  ro  vegetable  at 
all.  'i''€y  will  take  a  vintage  Bordeaux, 
shake  ..le  bottle  while  they  are  pouring 
it  out,  and  dilute  the  precious  wine 
with  soda  water." 

This  we  Clin  readily  believe,  but  here 
Is  an  Incredible  statement:  "They  will 
put  Jam  Into  their  soup." 

course."?.      What    would  Terry 
o  longer  on  earth,  have  said  to 
I  this?     He    was    many    years    ago  a 
J  brewer  In  Troy,  N.  Y.    An  enlightened 
)  con.stltuency,  perhaps  remembering  that 
i  brewers  In  England  found  seats  in  the 
riou.'fe  of  Commons  or  became  peers, 
sent  Terry  to  Congres.s.    He  was  asked 
.'•.y  n  fellow-townsman  If  one  dined  well 
to.    Washington.     "I  should  think  so," 
his  pnswur.     "I  was  at  a  dinner 


[  put  Jam  1 

\  Two  ci 
i'  "^uinn,  nc 


17  coui  ses  and  ,  we  ■^evcr  changed  ft 
plate." 

As  the  World  Wage: 

I  met  a  middle-aged  man,  an  old] 
friend  of  mine  In  New  Tork.  He  sald.j 
"I  saw  'Abie's  Irish  Rose'  last  night."  i 

In  surprise  1  said,  "1  thought  you  hat'.) 
seen  that  before."    He  replied.  "Well. 
Just  wanted  to  see  If  they  had  changei:  [ 
It  any  since  I  was  a  boy."       JAZBO.  I 


THE  DEVIL  IS  OLD 
My  frtend  Is  young — and  wise. 

I  may  not  touch  her  hand, 
"For  the  devil,"  she  says,  'Is  In  the 
revel 

Of  dance  and  sonisr;  the  brand 
Of  sin's  In  a  stolen  kiss." 

Ah,  Quaker  maiden  sweet, 
There's  that  In  your  eyes  that  a  saint 
must  prize. 

And  this  sinner  kneels  to  greetl 

The  voice  of  my  friend  Is  low. 

And  soft,  and  wondrous  kind. 
But  her  words  so  dear  draw,  cold  and 
clear. 

From  the  crystal  lake  of  her  mind. 

For  she  Is  of  Plato's  school — 
Believes,  with  that  hoary  sage, 

That  'tis  no  sin  to  love,  within 
The  law  of  the  printed  page. 

I  may  not  touch  her  hand- 
But  she  yields  to  me  her  eyes. 
And — the  devil's  to  pay,  In  the  same  old 
way. 

For  the  devil  is  old— and  wlnet 

BILLY  D. 

Dr.  Robert  Henry  Aders  PUmmer  of 

London  has  the  courage  to  define  a 
"square  meal."  "A  square  meal  should 
be  geometrically  square,  In  the  sense 
that  It  should  embrace  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  good  diet,  vitamins  A,  B  and 
C  and  good  protein." 

This  deflnition  would  not  have  suited 
the  late  William  Hoyer,  who  ordered  his 
last  meal  before  execution.  Long  Island 
duck  mixed  with  one  can  of  peas  and 
one  pint  of  olives,  to  bo  cooked  Into 
a  brown  stew  and  served  with  dump-i 
:ing3.  Four  slices  of  bread,  boiled  rice, 
tomato  salad,  strawberry  shortcake,  aj 
pint  of  vanilla  Ice  cream  and  raspberry 
soda.  He  also  ordered  12  good  cigars 
and  a  package  of  cigarettes. 

The  account  of  Hoyer's  last  hours  did, 
not  Include  the  old  formula  Indispensa.) 
ble  In  the  days  of  "a  dull,  Bickenlnsf^ 
ihud"  and  "the  wee  small  hours."  Thl;^ 
formula  began  with  "The  unhappy  man 
thanked  the  Jailer  for  his  kindness  and 
partook  heartily  of  ." 

THE  DUKE  QOES  TO  MARKET 

As  the  World  Wags:  i 
I  got   to  thinken.  the  longer  I  wear  : 
a  suit,  tha  shorter  tha  bank  roll  getz, 
-so   we   had  a   peaceful!  council  of  war 
la  se  what  wui  wrong.    Tha  B  and  C. 
blames  it  on  tha  butcher  an  grocer,  so  i 
I  went  along  on  lass  Sattldaya  market ' 
spree.    Wen  1  got  thru,  I  tell  ya,  I  was 
-supprlzed  they  doun  have  a  uddnilshun 
I'harge.     In  tha  butchers  I  wuz  afraid 
ta  sit  on  a  stool,   fer  feer  they  wood 
wanna  check  my  hat.    Seems  potutozei 
got  so  rItzy,  they  insist  on  being  sole 
by  tha  lb.  Insted  of  butshell.    I  remem- 
ber when  they  haz  such  common  fokea.  i 
that  they  wood  be  stuck  on  a  oil  can  | 
I  spout,    soop    greens,    what    I    thought  ' 
I  was  3c  fl  bunch,  haz  got  an  Idear  there; 
I  in    a    class    with    orchids.      Insted    uv , 
I  gettin  ft  cup  an  saucer  free  with  a  lb.  ! 
I  of  coffee,  yo  get  a  dirty  look  ef  ya  doan  1 
I  buy  tha  kind  they  rekkon\end.     Tht-re  ' 
selling    egga    now,    depcndln    on  what 
vear  model  ya  want.    They  got  3  kinds, 
old,  older,  an  oldest.    I  got  so  mad  wen 
tha   clerk   ask'd   how    many   beans  w.- 
n-anted.    I    tole    him.    about    a  dozen 
Seems  tha  butcher  doan  weigh  hiz  hand 
with  the  meat  ennymor,  az  heez  got  n 
better  sl.steni.     They  got  a  scale  wlcli 
riggers  quicker  az  algebra,  fer  instance, 
he  puts  2  lbs.  of  steak  on  at  BIc  lb.  an 
\t  tells  ya  to  tha   penny  thai  $1.36  is 
the  anser.    He  didn't  know  who  1  wuz, 
■•o    aftur    tha    m.-el    waz  rapped, 
ask'd  me  ef  I  waz  next.    I  sed  "ya  dam 
rite  Im  next."  wen  1  went'  la  skoll  2x:.:: 
waz  $1.08.  an  tha  best  I  got  outten  the 
•irgument    waz    a    wize    crack    to  x\\:\ 
effect,  "ya  coodn  fool  horse  files."  Wen 
we  got  home  1   tole  tha  B.  and  C  tn 
:^et  a  new  butcher,  an  she  seys  girlie 
wise  guy.  but  Iv'e  tried  em  all,  an  heez 
tha  cheepest.  so  I  tole  her  It  seams  thn 
only  solution  to  tha  problem   wood  be 
for  one  of  us  ta  qvilt  eailii,  an  she  seys, 
alrlte    gloom,     "When    do    ya  wanta 
-start?"  DUKE  BAKRAK. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"A  final  preliminary  was  put  on  Im- 

>;nedlaiely  after  the  big  bout  In  thel 
hope  of  relieving  the  traffic  congestion." 

Probably  this  reporter  adds  a  preface 
at  the  end  of  every  letter  he  writes.  li 
PHILEMON  FARGO. 

Softly,  fair  sir:  There  were  several 
preliminary  bouts.  One  of  them  musi 
have  been  the  final  one. — Ed. 


j.O.S-^  O.V  Oi'KKA  ilOUSE— "1 

San  Carlo  Opera  Company.    The  ca^  t 

Carmen  MarKuerlle  S.-  :  a 

Don  Jone  ,  Franco  Th(  r.> 

Escamillo   .Giuseppe  liiteri:.  i' 

nancairo  Francesf)  r  :  i 

Renieiidado  ,..  Natale  (   ;  . 

Ziint^u  ,  Andrea  Mou^-  -i 

Moral<>s  Francesco  '  ! 

MieaeU  •   Tin.H  I'.'^gi 

Fraaqulta  Philine  Fuleo 

JleicedeB  Bernice  Schalker 

Conductor— Carlo  Peroni. 

A  Carmen  trod  the  boards  last  night. 
In  the  person  of  Marguerite  Sylva, 
worth  everybody's  seeing.  To  recall, 
indeed,  so  intere.sting  a  performance 
as  Mme.  Sylva's,  otie  would  have  to 
think  back  a  good  Tnany  years.  For 
Carmen  after  all,  if  one  may  take  Meri- 
mee's  word  for  it,  not  to  forgrt  the 
music  Bizet  wrote  for  her  to  sing,  was 
a  person  of  charm,  who  fascinated 
many  men  of  many  minds.  A'iolenc^ 
and  vulgarity,  the  chief  stock  In  trade 
of  too  many  recent  Carmens,  would 
never  In  the  world  have  accounted  tor 
the  gypsy's  many  conquests. 

This  charm  Mme.  Sylva  never  let  dls 
appear.     iSli';  was  brazen  enough,  but 
with  a  deft  hand  she  drew  the  lin^  be- 
tween the  elemental  boldness  of  a  gypsy 

and  plain  vulgarity.  She  stormed  when 
occasion  ro.'=e  for  furj-.  but  she  did  not 
scold  Jose  Into  following  her,  after  the 
manner  of  many  Carmens.  -A  creature 
of  wild  grace,  even  as  Bizet  said, 
woman  of  witty  address,  with  plenty  of 
the  appeal  that  other  singers  stress, 
Mme.  Sylva  presented  a  Carmen  last 
night  whose  history  for  once  seemed 
credible. 

Without  fu.'isy  over-elaboration,  Mme. 
Sylva  showed  herself  Ingenious  in  de 
vising  details  of  "business."  With  fine 
skill  she  differentiated  her  behavior 
toward  the  three  men  who  sought  her. 
More  intolllE(|nt!y  than  any  Carmen  of 
recent  years  she  distinguished,  in  her 
scVies  with  Jose,  between  a  woman  en- 
ticing a  man  merely  to  gain  her  ends, 
and  a  woman  pleading  love,  be  it  only 
for  the  moment,  pow  beautifully  Mme. 
Sylva  sang  In  the  duet  of  the  second 
act,  and  how  vividly  she  suggested,  by 
her  quality  of  tone,  the  woman's  change 
of  heart!  A  finer  performance  is  not 
to  be  seen  every  day. 

The  performance  of  the  opera  was,  on 
the  whole,  very  good,  according  to  the 
standards  Mr.  Gallo  now  sets  himself. 
In  Miss  PaggI  and  Mr.  Tafuro  he  has 
found  two  singers  with  excellent  voices, 
who  know  how  to  sing  well.  Mr.  Inter- 
rante  also  sang  very  well.  The  smaller 
parts  were  done  with  animation,  the 
ballet  danced  with  grace  and  vigor,  the 
chorus  showed  good  training.  Mr. 
Peroni,  admiVable  conductor  though  ho 
Is,  did  not  make  It  clear  that  "Carmen" 
is  to  him  the  most  sympathetic  of 
operas.  Tonight  "La  Boheme"  will  be 
sung.  R.  R.  O. 


Amnerls,  has  a  • 
voice,   at  times  t 

with  the  Bumptuourt  ,m,.s^  ob- 

and  the  orchestra.  But  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  act,  she  sang  the  rr.erzo 
air  very  beautifully,  though  somewhat 
timorously.  Olno  Lulll  was  a  vigorous 
and  rlched-volced  Amonaaro 

As  for  the  ensembles,  the  third  act 
of  yesterday's  performance  was  one  of 
the  finest  things  the  company  has  done. 
Here,  for  a  time,  they  achieved  oper- 
atlo  and  vocal  heights.     The  settlna 


and  lighting,  incidentally,  were  of  the 
usual  travelling  troupe  variety,  impos- 
sible anywhere  but  in  opera. 

E.  G. 


Arthur   B.    Walkley,    the  celebrated 

drarfiatlc  critic  of  the  London  Times, 
who  died  a  few  days  ago,  wrote  enter- 
talnly  about  literature,  social  whims, 
food,  all  thingrs  pertaining  to  humanity. 
He  once  went  to  a  concert  of  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  orchestra. 

"The  conductor  enters,  and  there  is 
more  applause.  It  Is  Mr.  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky,  whose  behavior  as  he  advance? 
to  the  desk  is  so  quiet  and  restrained 
that  you  would  never  suspect  that 
diable  au  corps  for  which  he  Is  famous. 
But  when  he  starts  the  Melstersinger 
overture  he  is  a  man  transformed.  The 
great,  blazing,  pompous  marches  lift 
his  arms  high  above  his  head,  and  then 
down,  down  they  go,  pushing  the  music, 
as  It  were,  back  in  its  overwhelming 
advance.  But  to  speak  thus  is,  of 
course,  to  speak  as  a  fool.  The  ges- 
tures of  the  conductor,  by  which  he 
seeks  to  give  out  again  to  the  orchestra 
the  soul  of  the  music  he  has  absorbed 
within  him,  seem  only  exaggerat»d  con- 
tortions to  the  unmusical  or  the  soul- 
less. The  st  -id  and  statuesqup  Encllsh- 
nian  may  find  Mr.  Koussevltzkys 
movements  excesst\-e,  but  then  Mr 
Koussevitsky  is  not  an  Enelishman— , 
c'est  tout  dire.  I  found  him  verv  Inter-  I 
esting  to  watch,  and  I  think,  if  I  were  \ 
■  playing  In  his  orchestra  (say,  the  trl- 
I  angle),  I  should  be  compelled,  under 
;  his  electric  Inspiration,  to  bang  it  I  k.' 
mad.  When  It  came  to  sir  E<iv  : 
i:ig.-ir's  turn  to  conduct  (h;s  own  \  ,- 
ftions.  Op.  36)  the  effect  was.  naturullv  , 
;and  rightly,  difTerent:  intimate,  and.  If  » 
I  may  say  so.  homely.  T'nder  him.  I 
should  not  be  so  fierce  with  mv  trl- 
.nngle,  but  touch  It  delicately,  as  though 
I  loved  it.  I  Instance  the  triangle  for 
safety:  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  Is  no  triangle  In  the  I*  S.  O." 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— San  Carlo 
Opera  Company  In  Verdi's  "Alda." 
Carlo  Peroni,  conductor.    The  cast: 

Alda   CIsra  Jaeoho 

Amnerls   Stella  de  Mette 

Radamea  Jame«  de  Gavlrla 

Amonaaro   ,   Ginn  LuUi 

Rnmfla     ,  Andrea  Monrelll 

Klnc  of  Ecypt   Nstale  Cervl 

A  meaaenser  yranoeaco  Curcl 

Prleatees  Pbillne  Falco 

The  performance,  yesterday,  was  one 
of  the  best  that  this  company  has  given 
for  some  time.  In  point  of  Indlvidtial 
singers,  of  ensemble  work,  of  orchestral 
playing  it  far  surpassed  the  somewhat 
Inauspicious  occasion  of  the  opening ' 
night.  This,  despite  the  fact  that  Miss 
\  Schalker  was  substituted  hurriedly  as 
the  Amnerls  In  lieu  of  Miss  de  Mette 
of  other  seasons.  It  may  account  for 
the  omission  of  the  duet  of  the  fast  aot 
between  Rhadames  and  Amnerls. 

But  It  was  Clara  Jaeobo  who,  as  the 
AJda,  was  the  bright,  particular  star 
of  the  i>erformance.  Dramatlcaly,  a 
routine  player,  she  sang  with  sueJi 
power  and  loveliness  thot  the  stilted 
breast  heavlngs  and  hea^T  gestures, 
that  pass  for  acting  In  opera,  were  for- 
gotten. She  has  a  large,  dramatic 
soprano,  of  considerable  range  and 
volume;  yet  she  never  forced  It,  abused 
her  upper  tones  for  forte  climaxes.  Her 
attack  on  some  of  her  high  notes  was 
not  always  good,  but  this  is  a  distlnotlyj 
minor  fault.  I 
Mr.  de  Oavlrla  as  the  Rhadames, 
sang  the  role  of  thl.'^  iucklea.i  captain 
of  the  king's  army,  with  suavity  and 
conslderablo  vocal  effectiveness,  espe- 
cially In  the  final  duet  and  In  the  duet 
I  of  the  third  act.  A  tonor  robusto.  nf 
'a  full,  Itallnnate  voice  which  he  did 
not  overstrain.  In  fact,  It  was  through- 
out a  singularly  dramatic  and  yet  re- 
stralnod  performance,  thanks  to  the 
guiding  hand  of  thq  Invaluable  Mr. 
Peroni,  whose  orchestra  outdid  Itself, 
especially  In  solo  passages. 

MImh  Schalker,  who  sang  with  thft 
•\pany  last  season  although  not  a^ 


For  this  week  the  program  comprises 
Mozart's  Klelne  Nachtmusik.  Stelnerfs 
".«!"uthem  Nfrht"  (first  performance). 
Strauss's  "Till  Eulensplegel'  and 
Franrk's  Sj-mphony,  D  minor. 


"THE  HONOR  OF  THE  FAMILY" 

{  We  have  received  an  interesting  Vt- 
I  ier  about  "The  Honor  of  the  Family" 
j  in  which  Mr.  Otis  Skinner  is  now 
.shining  brilliantly  at  the  Hollls  Street 
Theatre. 

Notes  and  Lines: 

j     I'ermlt  me  to  extend  my  co-ipllments 
j  to  "U.  r.  M."  for  his  most  compre- 
hensive re%*iew  of  "The  Hon.  r  of  the 
Family"  in  The  Boston  Herald  of  Tues- 
day,  Oct.  5,  also  to  acknowl.=dge  the 
correctness  of  his  assertion  that  Phil- 
ippe Bridau  "should  have  beon  killed". 
I  In   the  original  hYench  production  he 
I  was. 

I    had    the    pleasure    of   s-  ,Mng  M. 
'  Gemler  in  the  play  at  his  th-  itre  and 
'  It    was   then   and   there    thot  Ch.irles 
Frohman    a.sked    me    "Whom    I  saw 
among  his  stars  In  the  role."  I  :inswered 
unhesitatingly.  "Only  Oti.s  SWnrier  "  So 
that  fall  when  I  had  reti  ■  ' 
lea.  Mr.  Skinner  and  hl> 
personal    manager.  Jos 
i-ame  down  to  my  place  «:  i>ou;h  I  iix- 
bury.  and  I  had  the  honor  of  reading 
the  play  to  them  In  my  library.    Tn  ad 
ditlon  to  the  two  distlncruished  ll.«t,-n- 
,  ers.  my  c<on  Jomes.  M.  P    (now  of  Har- 
vard University)  was  lyln?  on  the  r^r.  h 
I  just  nnder  the  open  window,  "tak'ng 
It  all  In." 

The   play  was   c.illed   ■  ■ 
"La  Raboullleuse."  a  tl' 
translate  Into  an  Httracti\. 
signifying  as  it  do(..s.  •  a  sUrimp-c.i  Lv  h- 
er."  or  "ono  who  .-ntraps."  ' 
'     Mr.  Frohman  hud  the  plav  fn  his  ivvs- 
sesslun  several  ytars  before  1  saw  1:  Inl 
Paris.    It  was  first  adapted  for  h'-  (  ^■ 
Paul  Potter:  then,  with  a  vl,>;v 
acting   the   part   of  Philippe. 
Gillette  went  to  work  unon  It  ' 
no  satisfactory  result.    Next,  v 
iam  Favershnn;  In  mind  for 
Mr.  Frohman  had  Clyde  Fitch  - 
hand  at   bettMng  the  adaptation  al- 
ready  made,    but    Faversham   did    not  ' 
care  for  the   p    ■      ■  ' 
.shelved.  Th-., 
vived  It  in  P.t 


reverting  to  thft  first 
if  it,  made  by  Paul  Potter, 
led  cloa^Iy  to  the  original, 
to  Otis  Skinner,  who,  upon 
carina  it  read  by  me,  sent  a  wire  In- 
stantly to  Mr.  Prohman:  'The  part  for 
me,"  riiid  he  was  the  man  for  the  part. 

As  acted  hy  Gemi<'r,  Bridau  leaving 
the  stacre  In  the  last  act,  and  Flora, 
knowlrifr  that  Oraanto  Is  lying  in  wait 
for  him.  listens  at  thft- door  in  terrified 
silence.  A  cry  is  heard  and  Bridau  ' 
.stagg-ers  in,  and  with  a  desperate  effort  [ 
to  reach  Flora,  falls  over  a  chair,  carry-  I 
Ing  It  with  him,  and  dies  upon  the 
.stage:  a  very  effective  and  acrobatic 
bit  of  acting  on  Gemler's  part.  Mr. 
Frohman,  believing  th;  public  taste  to 
he  In  favoi;  of  a  heivo's  survival,  ar- 
ranged the  present  ending.  The  title  of 
the  pl.iy  was  suggested  by  me,  among 
many  others,  and  one  of  the  regrets  of 
my  lout-  association  with  Charles  Froh- 
man was  not  having  the  direction,  or 
KtagiriK.  of  the  play  for  Mr.  Skinner, 
but  at  the  time  of  Its  production  i^ere 
I  was  vpcy  busy  with  the  rehearsal  of 
"The  Thief"  and  had  to  give  all  of  my 
time  and  attention  to  that  play.  Of 
'hat  tniglnal  supporting  cast  only  two 
int  iTiDi  r.s  remain,  Harry  Burkhardt  and 
Bugcni.  Woodward.  I  have  seen  both 
of  the  earlier  production,  and  should 
like  to  revive  old  and  pleasant  mem- 
ories hy  seeing  the  present  one.  Per- 
liaps  I  might  be  complinjented  with  an 
admls.slon  to  the  Hollls,  if  I  ran  up 
to  town  during;  the  engagement. 

WILLIAM  SEYMOUR. 
South  Duxbury. 

"La  RabouUleuse,"  based  by  Emlle  [ 
Fahre  on  Balzac's  "Menage  de  Garcon," 
was  produced  at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  on 
March  11,  1903.     Bridau,  Gemler;  Mai 
Giiet.  Dorlval;  Orsanto,  Decoeur;  Flo. a. 
Andvee   Megard.    There  were  109  pei  -  . 
tr.rniati.  cs  |n  that  year;  In  J904,  14  per- 
fcnnaii    s;  In  1907  (Theatre    Antolne.  j 
(Jemler  direction)   31;   there  were  re- 
vivals in  1908  and  1913.    Mr.  Sklniu  r  i 
(Irst  played  Bridau  at  New  Rocholle,  X.  j 
Y.,  in  1907,  New  York  city  saw  him  on  '■ 
Feb.    17,    1908.     Clyde   Fitch   wrote    to  I 
him:  "Frohman  has  sent  me  from  Cos-  I 
ton   your  M.S.  of   the   ending,  which 
I  think  fine.   ...    It  Is  my  version 
of  the  jilny  you  are  using.  The  royaltlurJ  : 
for  the  :      i^aid  to  me.    But  I  have 

my  nai  any  play  bills,  as  it  Is,  | 

uul  Hi  !      Paul  Potter,  had  first 

ihion  for  Frohman,  and  so  1 
(1  my  name  was  not  to  be  u.sec).  i 
: ,  U(  r   Kitch  wrote  to  "V.  O.":"  "Isn't 
kinner's  success  fine?    It  pleases  ii 
■  I  Mill' h  more  for  his  sake,  in  a  wa- 
ne.    Who  would     ever  hn\ 
when  we  motored  down  th 
"ilreary,    raw    night    to    N>  u 
!  ist  autumn,  it  would  presat;i- 
like  this!"  Mr.  Skinner  says  in  | 
I  Mights   and    Spotlights"  th.it' 

\  rslon    was    overhauled  b> 
(;illette,  Kitch  and  himself; 
s  Fitch  who,  having  a  horror 
scenes,  insisted  that   Rrldati  I 
■   he  killed.    Mr.  Skinner  said 
:    l  is  people  went  to  sec  Gemler 
i  ch  Fitch  replied:  "Well,  they  ] 
I  t;  to  see  Skinner  die.  Why 
u  die?    Nobody  will  want  you 
1  ve   been   a  good    fellow  all 
.11   comedy   and    gaiety.  Uo 
K  they  will  like  11,  if  after  all 
scenes,  you  come  In  covered 
and  fall  over  a  chair?"  Mr. 
N:  "The  play  was  his  prop- 
is  stubborn.    1  couldn't  con- 
in,   so  1   lived."     In  Balzac's 
and  In  the  French  play  Bridau  Is 

las.;:,!.— Ed. 


that  It  is  a  pity  sh'-  shorn 
iliiuR    over-streaa  insignificant 


Mn- 


[tono.?s.  She  should  beware,  further- 
Imore,  of  a  tendency  to  force  her  high 
tones.  She  has  no  need  of  so  unfortu- 
nate an  expedient;  her  voice  is  trained 
to  carry.  ■ 

Mr.  Onofrei,  in  his  turn,  sang  some- 
times too  loud  for  mere  loudness  '  sake, 
when  a  cjuieter  utterance  would  better 
have  suited  the  word.--.  For  the  most 
part,  though,  he  sang  excellently,  -with 
ton'.s  freely  given  and  fine  in  ciuality. 
,  Not  every  tenor  can  manage  a  high  C 
(so  easily  and  with  such  complete  suc- 
'cess. 

Two  able  comedians,  MLss  Paggl  and 
Mr.  Conatl,  made  much  of  the  roles 
of  the  second  pair  of  lovers — Miss  Pag- 
iKi,  Indeed,  doing  Musetia  exceedingly 
well — though  it  might  he  wished  they 
had  not  driven  tlieir  comedy,  at  the 
t-nd  of  both  their  big  .':oene8,  quite  so 
far.  They  sang  well,  Mr.  Conatl  dis- 
playing an  especially  agreeable  voice. 

The  opera  was  very  well  staged,  ami 
the  chorus  both  sang  and  moved  about 
with  animation.  >tr.  I'eronI  appeared 
to  find  his  heartiest  enjoyment  in  those 
climaxes  that  swell  and  mount;  with 
the  comedy  of  the  first  act  he  seemed 
les  in  sympathy.  R.  R.  G. 


'■■■ntho:,vv':    A   singer    runs   a   risk  by 
singing  "What  Charming  Sounds,"  as  a 
dramatist  courted  disaster  by  namlne ' 
his  play  "Succoss."  | 


MISS  GREVILLE 


By  PHILIP  HALE 


Mr.  Rupert  Hughes  continues  to  stir  | 
up  all  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,! 
all  the  Colonial  Dames,  members  of  tem-J 
perance  bands  and  wild-eyed  prohlbl-; 
tionists  by  Insisting  that  Gen.  George' 
Washington  crooked  his  elbow  on  formal  j 
and  Informal  occasions;  furthermore, 
that  he  fell  In  love  with  various  ladles 
during  his  life  and  was  especially  fona 
of  Sally  Fairfax,  a  married  woman. 

We  doubt  If  the  great  and  good  Wash- 
ington ever  "drank  to  hurt."  He  cer- 
tainly was  not  what  they  call  in  the 
District  of  Maine  a  two-handed  drinker, 
and  he  never  was  so  fooUsh  as  to  drink 
between  drinks.  When  he  visited,  with 
his  brother  Lawrence,  the  Barbados  in 
1751,  he  was  rather  distressed,  we  ha-ve 
read,  by  the  spendUirlft  habits  of  his 
1  hosts,  and  by  their  luxuriant  mode  of 
living.  "A  heavy  dinner  of  beefsteais, 
tripe  and  rum,  held  at  3  of  the  clock  cn 
'a  tropical  afternoon,  waa  a  luxury  for 
which  the  simple  Virginian  had  lltUe 

^As'for  SaUy  Cary  Fairfax,  re- 
spectfully invite  the  Colonial  and  Re\o- 
lutlonan-  dames  of  high  anl  l°''_^,f|"^ 
to  read  the  first  chapter  of  Mr.  E"Ken» 
E.  Prussing's  "George  Washington  In 
Love  and  Otherwise."  Mrs.  Fairfax  was 
a  tall  brunette,  handsome,  "ne^}^ 
coquetry,  well  read.  She  saw  to  It,  when. 


(jtes  and  Lines: 

lUquel  Meller,  the    Spanish    singer,  | 

.1  aa  so  pleased  with  the  way  she  was  ' 

•  r  ied  In  the  United  States  that  she 
■  as  --old  her  home  across  the  pond  and 
,s  I  'ining  here  to  live.  Well,  Raquel. 
receiving  distinguished  foreign  visitors 
Is  the  very  best  thing  we  do  over  here, 
nut  after  you  settle  down  and  we  soalt 
yon  -ivlth  the  Income  tax  and  the  cops 
tear  your  automobile  nil  to  pieces  for 
likker  and  the  bandits  lock  you  up  In 
the  clothes  closet  and  carry  away  your 
diamonds  and  young  grand  piano  and 
jou  buy  champagne  and  find  it  Is  about 
the  same  as  corrosive  sublimate  and — 
well,  Raquel,  It's  a  great  country,  if  yot- 
v.-eakcn.  ll,} I  T.. 


-J''7-';H«?i!f'''  """se-'-La  Boheme," 
an  carlo  Opera  Company.  The  cast: 


Wanca  Sarova 
Dimiiri  Onofrol 
...   Tina  Paitld 
. .  L,oreniii  Conati 
.  Andrea  .Monirplli 
l.niseppe  Inlerrante 

  KataJe  Cervi 

roMchicto.-.  Carlo  Perom'"'"  ^""^ 
l-rom  the  vocal  point  of  view  that 
an  excellent  performance  Is^.st'nlKht 
!  "I.p  Boheme."    MIsg  s.aroya  In  par- 
ula,  ..-howed  her  lovely,  well-«ohooled 
ic-  lo  great  advantage  (Vr,ni_ 

of  sustained  song  she  ^1,1^"''; 
,1,  rare  beauty  of  tone  and  with 

appreciation  of  the  melod  V  hnf"?; 
■  third  act  quartet  she  sang  admir 

.iifu,^.,^  Of  the  '..rrzz\T;r 

M!s,  Saroya  sang  nearly  ahva-,  ./ 


lirevme,   soprano,   save  a.  '      George  was  a  younB  mnu,  lii^i- ------  . 

Jordan  hall  last  night.     Her  ^^^^^jj  ^^^g  his  linen  and  ca.mbrJc  shirts 
read  as  follows:  North  Country         ^  j^im   with  narrower  wristbands  > 
Songs  arranged  by  W.  G.  Whittaker—     .  deeper  ruffles  than  those  of  the  one  . 

""he  sent  to  measure  by.   ,Sally-a' great 
misfortune  In  life  was        ^hat  she  did  ] 
not  share  Washington's  '"rtunes  but- 
that  she  never  knew  the  peace  that  pas- 


uii    ji^fc..^  coQueiry,  *>cii  ic»va.  v^..-      --  - 

Ursula  Greville,  soprano,  gave  a  re- .,(.^3  a  young  man,  that  her  seam 
cital  In  t.^.,,   nifrVif     TTeT*  it«An        ^AmVirlc  shirt 

progrram 

G 

Bobby  Shafto,  Adam  Buckham,  O!, 
Bonny  at  Morn,  Ca'  Hawkle  through  the 
Water,  Elsie  M<jrley.  Early  ISth  cen- 
tury songs,  collected  by  Miss  Greville  ^^^^^^  

and  arranged  by  Owen  Masc  (Newness,,^  utidersUndlng."  'VNTien  he  first, 

What  Charming   Sounds,   Anon.    From  ,    ,      ,^^uitured  and  beau- - 

Phace  to  Place,  The  Maid  s  Petition,  ^^^^^ll,,^^ --sbt  vas  16  aud  he  was  17., 
Northern  Song.  Carey,  the  Nightingale).  '  of  the  heart,  Mr.  ' 

Brahms.  Feldelnsamkelt,  Der  S^hmled,    As   or  Other  anwrs  ^^^^  . 

Vergebllches    Staendchen,    Sandmaenn-  f'"^^'"*.  fj'^';..  ..ears   of  gossipy  and  ; 
Chen,    Melne   Liebe    1st    gruen,    Shaw.  taJes  of  his  later  Jews     i  go^  py^^ 
Palanquin    Bearer...    FInzi,    The    Cup- malicious  character  such  as  are  ^^^^ 
board.      Felix    White,    Old    Courtin^^  all  eminent  men  but  none  of^^^^^ 
Rhyme.    Gibbs,  The  Mad  Prince.    Gcr.  stand  the  test  of  h'^J^''^  ^^l^aVorBi>: 
rard    Williams,     Baby's    Night    8ong.|    We    like    to   think    °'  . '^t?'^! 

Bainton,  Nightingale,  near  the  House.i  Washington  as  a  human  "'"^^ - 

ivilx   White,    born    in    1S84,    chieflyl  i.,g  wine  or  strong  waters  when  he  waa  , 
fHf  taught.  Is  a  voluminous  composer,  so  Inclined,  not  Indifferent  to  woman  s  ^ 
.    has    written    orchestral    piece.';,  -race  and  beauty ;  b wearing  In  bursts  oi « 
iber  music,  part  songs,  many  piano  righteous  indignation.  > 

'"4      about     "^'^     BAnflPB       c/^rytA    tvltVl     ftr.  r  ^*  »n..    n'ifh  Art 

'ra  and  , 
r  living  '. 

.vii  here.  .  >  .id  FlnzI 

Miss  Greville  is  inoi.-  than  a  woman 
with  a  voice  and  -what  are  known  a.s 
singing  brains";  she  would  be  an  In 


,  ,  .  ,   GO  LOOKING 
Ae  the  World  Wags: 

The  B  and  C  tells  me  tha  morning  I 
came  home  frum  Johny  Birmingham's 
poker  game  I  promised  she  cood  get  a 
new  fur  coat  this  year,  (wich  may  be  I 
did  cause  in  my  condition  a  promise  was 
a  helova  lot  smarter  than  a  battle). 
Tha  Eubjec  was  served  again  fer  break- 
fust  last  week,  an  I  tole  her  ta  do  some 
window  shopping  an  If  she  cood  find  a 
good  sable  outfit  fer  about  85  bucks,  ta, 
grab  It.  From  tha  reports  Im  getting 
It  wood  be  cheaper  ta  buy  a  pair  of 
plaUnum  dumbells.  WeU  yesterday  I 
take  a  cupple  hrs.  off  an  go  lookin  with 
her.  What  I  dont  know  about  furs  Is 
sUll  in  tha  books,  but  before  long  I  was 
wised  up  to  tha  fact  that  It  cerUInly 
is  a  skin  game.  One  guy  blows  on  etc 
ta  show  you  there  A.  1.  first  class,  tha 
next  bozo  trys  to  pull  out  a  handful!  of 
hair,  another  bird  asks  ya  ta  smell  em. 
Frum  tha  price  they  want  fer  squirrel 
they  must  be  feeding  em  shelled  pis- 
tachio nuts.  A  fresh  guy  in  one  store 
asks  what  kind  of  trimming  we  want, 
and  after  givln  him  tha  once  over  I  had 
it  all  figgered  out  what  kind  of  a  trim- 
ming we  wood  get.  One  store  showed 
us  a  coat  with  a  skunk  trim  wlch  I 
kiboshed  rite  away  on  acct  of  having 
had  dealings  with  one  of  those  animals 
■  on  my  vacation.  One  thing  I  learned 
Iwas  that  tha  diCrunce  between  a  gar- 
ment an  a  creation  was  600  bucks. 
When  I  tried  ta  tell  the  B  and  C  It 
wood  be  more  sensible  ta  get  a  cloth 
'coat,  she  seys,  "Yes  dear  and  dont  for- 
get It  wood  of  been  more  sensible  ta 
Lbet  that  Tunney  wood  last  more  as  one 
[round  "  DUKE  BAKRAK. 


songs,  some  with  or 
I       -  operetta.  The 


Let  US  say  with  Artemus  Wart,  dellv- , 
ering   a   Fourth    of   July   oration   at ; 


ore  or  less  weatheretcld,  Ct.,  In  1859 
■- -■  ..(5    Washli^Eton  wis  about  the  best  i 

man  this  world  ever  sot  eyes  on.  He - 
was  a  clear-heded,  warm-harted  and! 
atlddy  goln  man.    Ho  never  slopt  over,  j 


"Singing  t>rains  ;  sne  wouta  oe  an  in-  ^^idfly  goln  man.  Ho  never  siopi  over,  j 
terestlng  apparition  even  If  she  did  not  rj,j,«  prevailln  weakness  of  most  public  I 
sing,  for  she  Is  fearless,  one  might  say  |  ^^^^  ^^  SLOP  OVER.  (Put  them  | 
audacious  as  the  editor  cf  the  Sack-  letters.— X  W.)    .    .  . 


l>ut.  (One  Is  tempted  to  say.  recalling 
Biblical  phrases,  Sac'Kbut  and  Psaltery.) 
Her  comments  on  songs,  composers,  au- 
diences Inst  evening  were  entertaining, 
for  she  has  a  sense  of  humor.  On  the 
printed  page  of  her  program,  sho  said 
with  reference  to  the  words  of  cer- 
tain ISth  century  songs:  "Personally,  I 
love  calling  a  spade  a  spade."  We  can 
imagine  her  railing  a  spade  "a  damned 
spade"  for  she  Is  vigorous  and  out- 
spoken as  a  -writer. 

l!i  1920  she  gave  her  first  recital  In 
London  and  also  took  the  part  of  the 
Queen  of  Night  In  the  "Magic  Flute." 
La-it  evening  she  showed  herself  to  be 
!aii  accomplished  singer  of  florid  song, 
as  In  "Wiat  Charming  Sounds"  and 
Bainton's  "Nightingale."  Her  vocal 
technic  in  other  respects  is  highly  com- 
mendable. Her  command  of  breath  en- 
ables her  to  maintain  beautifully  a  long 
melodic  line,  as  well  as  to  ^ing  long 
roulades  In  an  easy  and  flawless  man- 
ner. As  a  singer  and  only  with  respect 
to  technic,  she  Is  to  be  praised. 

But  she  Is  much  more  than  an  Idle 
singer  of  an  empty  lay.  she  shines 
brilliantly  as  an  interpreter.  Intelligent, 
versatile,  and  original  -while  respecting 
the  intentions  of  poet  and  composer. 
She  spoke  modestly  last  night,  apropos 
of  the  songs  by  Brahms,  that  a  singer 
should  not  st.and  In  awe  of  traditions, 
should  not  endeavor  to  ape  singers 
whom  she  named,  but  should  communi- 
cate to  the  hearer  what  she  herself 
found  in  the  music.  It  Is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  her  Interpretation  of 
"Feldelnsamkelt,"  "Vergebliches 
Steaendchen  and  "Sandmaennchen"  she 
surpassed  the  singers  to  whom  she  re- 
ferred. 

That  she  has  dramatic  power  was 
revealed  in  "The  Mad  Prince;"  still 
more  In  "The  Cupboard."  Occasionally 
she  made  a  discreet  use  of  facial  ex- 
pression and  gesture,  but  her  voice  Itseir' 
was  eloquent. 

Of  the  group  of  English  songs,  Shaw's 
"Palanquin  Bearers"  has  the  most  In- 
dividuality and  musical  charm,  though 
it  Is  less  pretentious  than  others  in 
the  group. 

Her  enunciation  was  not  always  dis- 
tinct: one  wished  that  U-ie  text  of  the 
songs  had  been  printed  on  the  program. 

Owen   Masc  accompanied  as  an  ex-  i 
coUent  pianist  with  a  charming  touch, 
and  in  full  sympathy  with  the  singer. 
Thi-  audience  of  good  size  was  euthusl- 


words  In  Urge  letters.— X  W.) 
Washington  never  slopt  over.  That 
wasn't  George's  stUe.  He  luved  his 
country  dearly.  He  wasn't  after  the 
spiles.  Ho  was  a  human  angll  In  a 
3-kornerd  hat  and  knee  britches,  and 
wo  shan't  see  Ms  like  right  away." 

DREAM-POETRY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  free  verse  (shall  we  call  It?) 
dreamed  by  "Budden  Noyes,"  and  're- 
peated for  the  pleasure  of  readers  of 
this  column  In  The  Herald,  recalls  an 
all  too  little  known  quatrain: 

"I  eat  niy  beans  with  honey. 

I've  done  It  all  my  life. 

It  makes  them  taste  iiulte  funny. 

But  It  holds  them  on  the  knife." 

I  have  un  Idea  that  dreams  similar 
to  Mr.  (7)  Noyes's  are  not  so  very  un- 
common, for  I  recall  blmllar  Instances 
among  my  own  acquaintance.  In  each 
case  tho  dreamer,  as  he  woke,  felt  that 
he  had  given  birth  to  a  most  beautUuI 
poem.  Here  are  three; 
"The  ooal-oll  lamp  was  filled  with  coal- 
oll,  and  on  It  aat  an  angel,  looking 
down."  „,„ 
"Hush!  Roar  me  soft  against  s  waJll 

"A  oat  sat  on  the  mantelpiece. 

Beyond — a  etar! 

I  rubbed  her  do-wn  with  axle-grease 

And  there  you  are!" 

I  once  was  able  to  recall,  after  waking. 

both  the  words  and  music  of  a  bit  of 
song  which  I  dreamed: 

"  "Way  down  In  Alabama 
I  stole  two  chloUens  more. 
And  whistling  softly  placed  them 
Outalde  her  kitchen  door." 
The  most   Interesting  experience  of 
this  sort  which  I  ever  had,  however, 
came  to  roe  one    morning,    when  1 
wakened  with  an  all-pervadlng  sense  of 
a  strange  and  noble  beautj-.    And  ring- 
ing in  my  cars  were  these  words,  tpoken 
rhythmically  and  sonorously: 
In  the  Gate  of  the  Bull  at  Cteslphon 
How  greaUy  was  Caesar  our  friend. 

I  have  no  theory  about  the  genesis  of 
these  lines.     Are  they  perhaps  a  re- 
membered fragment?  • 
memoercu       e      mIKIAM  liCWELL. 

Provlnceto-wn. 


JERRY 

was  the  only  one  of  them  all  I  truly 
loved.  And  she  never  knew  It.  Slim, 
arrogant,  weU-groomed,  her  red-brown 
hair  always  a  fitting  frame  for  her 
naaU.  oval  faoa,  ber  greea  ayoa  sUsbt 
and  moving,  or  quiet  and  deep.  Small 
ringless  fingers  that  could  have  held 
my  all,  but  were  so  unaware.  She  dis- 
appeared from  school  one  day,  and  no 
one  seems  to  know  much  about  her 
now.  Ah,  well.       THE  STRANGEB. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

How  often  have  we  thrilled  to  the 
story  of  the  he-man  cowboy  winning 
the  heart  of  some  eastern  maiden  so- 
journing* on  a  neighboring  ranch!  But 
realism  somehow  injects  a  fly  Into  the 
ointment  of  one  who  knows  the  cow- 
boy first  hand.    Whether  the  cowboy 
thinks  bathing  unhealthful  or  merely  a 
'  nuisance,  I  don't  claim  to  know,  but 
j  In  truth  he  and  the  bath  are  not  bopu 
j  companions.     From   the   -viewpoint  of 
I  fragrance   he  should  be   rated  some- 
,(  where  between  tha  goat  and  the  Turk 
li;  in   the.  famous    anecdote.     Can  you 
''^  blame  "me  for  Incredulity  when  I  read 
1  a  story  of  such  a  gamey  chap  play- 
i  Ing  Romeo  to  a  girl  to  whom  the  dally 
ibath  Is  merely  an  Incident  in  the  rout- 
.•ine  of  living.    Can't  be  done  If  he  ap- 
'  preaches  her  on  the  windward  side. 
;   S^A.  PRI3T1 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— San  Carlo 
Opera  Company  in  Verdi's  "Rlgoletto." 
CTarlo  PeronI,  conductor..  The  cast: 

Gilda  Consuelo  Escobar 

D'lke  of  Mantua   Franco  Tafuro 

Ri?oletto   I/orenzo  Conati 

Sparafiiolle  Andrea  MonceU! 

Madtialona  Stella  De  Mctte 

Monterone   Natale  Cervi 

Conte  Dl  Ceprano   Elni  Grtniar 

Contessa  Di  Ceprano  Philine  Faloo 

Borsa  Francesco  Curci 

A  Paifo   Philine  Falco 

Marullo  Luiel  De  Cesare 

Nothing  can  quite  mar  the  musi>»l 
spontaneity,  the  dramatic  point  of  "Rlg- 
oletto." Somehow,  despite  its  absurd- 
ities. Its  interpolated  flights  of  colora- 
tura, it  arises  bravely  from  the  midst 
of  shoddy,  ancient  trappings,  from  all 
that  welter  of  stage  setting  that  bur- 
lesques Itself.  Its  musical  vitallay  alone 
carries  It,  and  the  unerring  fitness  of 
music  to  mood,  the  one  underscoring 
the  other  from  the  first  dark,  bitter 
chords  of  the  introduction. 

As  for  the  performance  last  evening, 
it  was  a  good  one,  though  not  always 
even  or  of  the  same  high  quality  as 
some  of  the  others.  Mr.  Conatl  was 
apparently  not  in  the  best  of  voice;  at 
times  his  singing  was  hardly  above  a 
■nhlsper.  Yet  his  Rlgoletto  was  an  ex- 
cellent bit  of  acting,  dellciously  mock- 
ing, gentle,  tragii:.  In  the  duet  of  the 
third  act,  with  Gllda,  he  seemed  to  re- 
cover for  a  few  minutes  the  warmth  and 
richness  of  voice  that  marked  his  sing- 
ing In  "La  Travlata." 

Again,  Miss  Escobar,  as  she  has  sev- 
eral times  before,  mimed  and  sang  the 
Gilda.  A  gentle,  exquisite  voice,  not 
always  smooth,  not  always  well  manip- 
ulated as  to  breath  control.  It  has  lit- 
tle emotional  quality.  It  Is,  instead  he 
fresh,  effortless,  unlmpassloned  voice 
of  a  child.  „  . 

Mr.  Tafuro's  Duke  was  excellent, 
both  vocallv  ami  dramatically.  The  en- 
semble singing  was  not  quite  as  good 
as  usual,  although  In  the  first  scene 
and  again  in  the  chorus  of  the  masked 
courtiers  it  was  exceedingly  effective. 
The  orchestra  and  Mr.  PeronI  were  as 
dynamic  as  usual 
The  opera  tonigl^*  Js, 
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Recitals  '  I'uesday,  .1-  nous    to  i 

dan  hall,  8.^.  J.         ,  i' irothy  Geort;  -,  fanciful  -.rijracter  of  the  ■nusic.  Thit 

soprano.    Wednesday,  8:15  P.  M.,  Bruce  was  a   pity,   he   played    each  episode 

Slmonds,  pianist;  Eva  Stark,  violinist, '  so  well,  had  It  been  a  piece  by  ItseU.  : 

8:15  P.  M.,  Stelnert  Hall.     Thursday,  With  especial  Ingenuity  he  dealt  with 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M. — Harrison  Pot-  the  sufflciently  frequent  repetitions  of, 

ter,  pianist;  Naomi  Hewitt,  violoncellist,  the  first  theme. 


^  t/f-  -  .  •  7  i 
v,  Kouesevltzky'B  program  for  tfie 
mphony  concerts  this  week  ia  aa  fol- 
'wb:  Haydn,  Symphony  E  flat  (B.  & 
I.  No.  8);  Ibert,  "Lee  Rencontres" — 
'hree  pieces  for  ballet;  "Wagner,  Prelude 
.0  "Lohengrin;"  "Forest  Murmurs" 
irom  "Siegfried;"  funeral  music  of  Sleg- 
'rted  and  the  Prelude  to  "The  Master- 
lingers." 

Ibert's  thre»  pieces  will  be  played  for 
the  first  time  In  this  country.  They 
ire  entitled:  "Bouquetleres,"  "Les 
Creoles"  and  "1.68  Bavardes."  In  their 
first  form  they  were  piano  pieces  for 
,four  hands.  Ibert  orchestrated  them 
and  they  were  performed  at  a  Pas- 
dlloui  concert,  Paris,  early  In  1925.  They 
were  Included  In  his  ballet  which  was 
produced  at  Paris  In  November,  1925. 
It  was  then  said  that  the  dancers  ex- 
ercised their  art  for  the  sake  of  danc- 
ing, without  any  preoccupation  with  a 
riot.  ("The  spectator  does  not  think  of 
literature  when  watching  the  graceful 
'fantastic  evolutions."  Ibert's 
Ports  of  Call"  and  "Song  of  Madness" 
©re  heard  at  Symphony  concerts  last 
ason. 

Haydn's  symphony  Is  unknown  to  the 
junger  generation   in  the  symphony 
udlenoe.     The    music    has    not  been 
eard  at  these  concerts  since  1886.  It 
•^^n  first  played  here  at  a  concert  of 
's  Harvard  Musical  Association.  Sur- 
Inlng  as  the  statement  may  seem,  we 
low  very  little  of  Haydn  in  Boston, 
onductors   have   not   gone   from  the 
J  eaten  track.    They  have  been  content 
■  vlth  repeated  performances  of  a  few 
'.'hat  give   only  an  Imperfect  Idea  of 
laydn's  genius. 

Mr.  Koussevltzky  promises  for  next 
«'eek  the  first  performance  of  a  scherzo 
"  Pellp  Lezar,  a  Rumanian.  Queen 
irie  should  attend  the  concerts,  wear- 
g  her  crown  and  royal  jewels.  He 
^'il30  promises  Borodin's  second  sym- 
phony. 

The  PhtlhaTTnonlc  Society  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Mongelberg  conductor,  will 
perform  in  Symphony  hall  tonight 
Beethoven's  eighth  symphony,  the  over- 
ture to  "Euryanthe";  three  pieces  from 
"The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  and  a  new 
.-■ymphonlc  poem  by  Hanson,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  Mr.  Eastman's  music  school 
at  Rochester,  N.  y. 

WUlard  Amison,  tenor,  at  his  recital 
tonight  In  Jordan  hall  will  sing  folk 
songs  of  seven  nations  (arranged  by 
Bantock),  and  songs  by  Schumann,  No- 
vacek,  Horsman,  Tanelev,  Rachmani- 
noff, Clmera  and  Resplghi. 

The  New  York  String  Quartet  (Messrs. 
Cadek,  Siskovsky,  Schwab  and  Vaska) 
assisted  by  Ethel  Leglnska,  pianist,  will 
play  quartets  by  Haydn  and  Beethoven, 
and  Schumann's  Piano  quintet. 

Th«  Boston  Philharmonic  Society, 
Mme.  Leglnska,  conductor,  will  give 
Its  first  concert  next  Sunday  afternoon 
In  Mechanics  hall  at  3:15  o'clock:  Weber, 
Overture  to  "Oberon";  Beethoven  Sym- 
phony, No.  B;  Peterka,  Prelude  "Tri- 
umph of  Life,"  op.  8  (first  time  In  this 
country).  Llsrt, '  Hungarian  Fantasia 
(Mme.  Leglnska,  pianist  and  conduct- 
ing). Wagner,  Overture  to  "Tannhaeu- 
ser."  Rudolf  Peterka,  bom  In  1894  nt 
Bruenn,  violinist  and  viola  player  In  the 
W.  itre  orchestra  of  that  city,  was  in 
If^jTb  a  pupil  for  a  short  time  at  the 
Vienna  Music  Academy.  In  1920  he  be- 
came director  of  the  Phllharmonle  nt 
Btuenn.  He  has  written  chamber  mu- 
sic, piano  pieces  and,  according  to  mu- 
sical lexicons,  a  symphony,  "The  Tri- 
umph of  Life."  Is  this  "Prelude"  a 
movement  from  the  symphony,  or  ia  It 
an  independent  Tv'brk  and  the  lexicon  in 
error? 

These  announcements  are  made  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society:  Sunday,  Oct. 
31,  Mme.  Cahler  will  sing  with  orchea- 
ra  a  composition  by  Mahler.  Emma 
'  '.oberts,  contralto,  will  sing  on  Nov.  14. 
1   November   Gebhard's    Fantasy  for 
ano  and  orchestra  will  bo  performed 
Lucille  Oliver,  pianist).    Alfredo  Ca- 
lla  and  Carlos  Salzedo  have  been  en- 
;iged  for  later  concerts. 

Rosa    Ponselle,     dramatic  soprano, 
Metropolitan  Opera  company,  will  sing 
jin  Symphony  hall  next  Sunday  after- 
f  ,oon  at  3:30  o'clock. 

I    The  Russian  symphonic  choir,  Baslle 
Klbalchlch,    conductor,    will    sing  In 
Symphony  hall  next  Sunday  night  at 
o'clock.     The   program   will  Include 
f.cred   muajo   by   Glinka,  Tchesnokov, 
lieremetlev,  Qretchanlnov,  Archangel- 
ky,   Lvovsky.     "Classical   Music,"  by 
cethoven,  Rubinstein,  DargomyKchskI, 
tv^rodln,    RImsky-Koi-sakov,  Ippolltov- 
«('  nov.    Folk  songs  by  Woodford-Fln- 
■^iv,  Lladov  and  arrangements 
d  JObalohlch. 


After  the  fantasy  Mr.  Muenz  played 
a  minuet  by  one  LabunskI,  of  a  piqu- 
ancy highly  pleasing  to  the  audience, 
two  "Fairy  Tales"  by  that  Medtner 
Slavic  pianists  appear  to  prize,  and  a 
Faure  impromptu,  the  last  an  unusu- 


R.  R.  O. 

«*MARTHA"  WELL  SUNG 


San  Carlo  Company  Gives  Opera  by 

Flotow  I 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Martha," 
opera  in  four  acts  by  Flotow.    San  Car-  j 
lo  Company.    Carlo  PeronI,  conductor,  i 
The  cast: 

Lady  Harriet    (^nsiielo  Epoobar 

Nancy  Bprnice  Schaker 

Lionel    .     Diniitrl  Onofrel 

Plunkett    Giuseppe  -Interrante 

Shejift    Luirl   de  Cesare 

Tristan    Natale  Cervl  • 

The  San  Carlo  company  gave  an  ex- 
ceedingly amiable  and  spontaneous  per- 1 


Copley  Plaza,  8:15.     Saturday,  Jordan 
i  hall,  8  P.  M.,  Donald  Tovey,  pianist. 

On  Friday  evening,  Oct.  19,  Donald 
Tovey  will  give  In  Paine  hall.  Harvard 
Muslo  building,  an  Illustrated  lecture  on 

"The  Sense  of  Movement  In  Muslo."  ally  brilliant  performance.  He  ended 
The  lecture  will  be  free  and  open  to  the  the  program  with  a  Chopin  nocturne, 
public.  mazurka,  and  the  tarantella.  • 

—f —  Though  he  has  still  to  learn  the  value 

What  Is  this  malicious  story  we  hear  of  the  Grecian  golden  mean,  Mr.  Meunz 
of  the  London  manager  who  was  asked  Is  always  a  pianist  worth  listening  to 
to  see  "The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge"  One  cannot  predict,  at  all  events,  to  a 
last  week?  What  , he  asked,  was  the  shade  what  one  will  hear.  The  audl- 
mayor  of  Casterbrldge.  When  told  itence  was  large  and  enthusiastic, 
was  a  play  by  Hardy,  he  asked: 
"Which  Hardy?"  It  reminds  us  of  the 
American  film  exhibitor  who  advertised 
"that  great  picture,  'The  Blue  Bird,'  by 
that  famous  woman  author,  Mae  Ter- 
llnck."~Dally  Chronicle. 

Englishmen  In  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  protesting  against  "American  film 
propaganda."  One  at  Valparaiso  wrote 
In  bitter  mood: 

'Tn  the  American-produced  film  of 
T?eter  Pan,'  only  recently  seen  here, 
when  the  pirate  ship  is  captured  by 
Peter,  11 -was,  to  the  amused  disgust  of 
British  members  of  the  audiences,  not 
the  union  Jack,  but  the  stars  and 
stripes,  which  was  run  up.  This  Is,  of  | 
course,  a  small  thing  in  Itself,  but 
why  should  a  purely  British  story  be| 
used  In  this  way  to  advertise  once' 
more  the  United  States  of  America  to 
millions  of  people  who  know  nothing  of, 
the  origin  of  the  tale?  That  Is  not| 
common  honesty,  and  it  would  appear 
as  if  British  authors  would  be  well  ad- 
vlsfed  to  put  provisos  In  their  contracts 
(If  they  must  sell  their  cinematograph 
rights  to  foreign  firms)  to  the  effect 
that  their  stories  must  not  be  distorted 
for  the  self-advertisement  of  the  land 
of  the  producers.  I  presume  that  the 
•Peter  Pan'  film  as  shown  in  Britain 
followed  the  book,  in  which  case  It  Is  I 
to  be  regretted  that  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  practise  on  foreign  audiences  a 
deception  which  was  presumably  spe-l 
daily  prepared,  In  the  first  place,  for 
Gopher  Prairie  chauvinism  of  the 
American  public"  i 

Does  any  now  one  sing,  "Tommy  make 
I  room  for  your  uncle"?  We  read  that 
'the  author,  T.  S.  Lonsdale,  recertly 
visited  the  Lyric  Theatre,  Hammer- 
smith, to  hoar  the  revival  of  the  ditty 
In  "Riverside."  Lonsdale's  memory 
does  not  reHt  alone  upon  the  once  popu- 
]lar  song.  He  supplied  Robert  Browning 
,Wlth  the  amazing  rhyme; 

"You   trample   over   beds   of  ran- 
unouluB 

And   you,  Tommy-mako-room-for- 

your-Unolo  'us," 

i  Mr.  JEmest  Newman  wishes  that 
concert  Booletles  "would  combl»ie  to 
declare  a  olose  season  of,  say,  three 
years  for  new  orchestral  works  by  any 
living  composer  under  the  age  of  forty. 
Our  oapaoity  to  listen  to  any  more  of 
this  pret«nttouii  feebleness  la  fast  bit- 
ootnlns  exhausted." 


formance  of  that  graceful  and  animated 
little  opera  of  Flotow's,  "Martha,"  of 
which  the  tenor's  evocation  of  the  so- 
prano still  remains  the  best  known  of 
Its  arias  (always  barring  "The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer"),  and  which  even  led 
certain  ladie.s  In  the  orchestra  into 
sympathetic  choral  singing,  yesterday 
afternoon. 

At  first,  the  chorus  seemed  a  little 
timorous,  but  by  the  end  of  the  s^ond 
act  it  had  .acquired  boldness  and  aVer- 
tain  peasant  swing.  From  then  on  there 
was  a  vigor  and  bravado  In  their  mea- 
sures that  contrasted  well  with  the 
porcelain  quality  of  the  rest  of  the 
score. 

The  quartets  of  the  second  act.  In 

fact  all  of  the  ensemble  numbers  were 
excellently  sung,  lightly,  with  a  certain 
sparkle  and  grace.  Miss  Escobar,  the 
Lady  Henrietta  who  masqueraded  as 
pure,  plain  Martha  at  the  county  fair, 
was  not  always  In  the  best  of  voice. 
She  has  a  tendency  to  grow  shrill  in 
her  upper  register  which  was  some- 
times quite  evident,  yesterday.  How- 
ever she  sang  the  inevitable  "Last  Rose 
of  Rumnici  "  very  beautifully.  | 

Mr.   Onof/el  sang  the  Lionel,  other- 
wise Lord  Derby  by  virtue  of  the  off  I 
stage  quene's  recognition  of  his  rin?,  I 
with  his  accustomed  ease  and  richness  { 
of  tone.    Ho  Is  by  far  the  best  of  the 
company's  tenors,  and  although  he  Is 
not  a  good  actor,  he  Is  never  a  bad 
one.    Miss  Schalker  and  Mr.  Interrante, 
as  the  other  ends  of  the  quartet  were 
excellent.     And   still  a   word   for  the 
shrewd  acting  of  the  Invaluable  Natale 
Cervl,    who    as    tfle    crotchety  and 
ubi(iultous    Tristan    again    proved  his 
merits.  E.  G. 


AMISON,  TENOR, 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

WUlard  Amison,  tenor,  gave  a  recital 
in  Jordan  hall  last  night.  George  Pick- 
ering played  the  accompaniments.  The 
program  read  as  follows:  Eight  Folk 
eons  of  England,  Sweden.  Italy,  Hun- 
gary, Tunis,  Servia,  Algeria,  arranged 
by  Bantock,  Schumann,  FniebUngs- 
nacht;  Novacek,  Du  spaete  Rose, 
Schumann,  Mondnaicht,  Novacek,  Flam- 
mentod.  Horsman,  In  the  Yelftw 
Dusk.  Tanelev,  Among  Foes.  Horsman, 
You  are  the  Evening  Cloud.  Rachman- 
inoff, Ebb  and  Flood.  Cimara,  Stomello, 
Resplghi,  Nevlcata  and  Vlenl  dl  la  lonti 
lontano.    Cimara,  Stornellata  Marlnara. 

In  the  first  and  geographical  group  of 
songs,  the  singer  Invited  ladles  ot 
Italy.  Serv-ia  and  African  lands  to  come 
to  him.  These  invitations  wera  given  i 
so  discreetly.  In  so  gentlemanly  a  man- 
ner, that  one  was  reminded  of  Artemtis 
Ward's  behavior  when  he  heard  beneath 
his  window  the  serenade  "Come  Where 
My  Love  Lies  Dreaming  "  Said  Arte- 
mus,  "I  didn't  go;  I  didn't  think  It 
would  be  proper."  When  will  singers 
have  the  courage  to  respect  Henry 
Carey's  last  verse  of  "Sally  in  Our 
Alley"  and  not  change  It  In  ridiculously 
prudish  fashion?  j 
How   many   In   the  large   and  very ; 

they 


The  hardy  tot  who  braved  the  storm  I 
last  night  to  hear  the  pianist.  MIeczy-  j 
"'•xw  Muenz,  heard  for  their  p.alns  some  ( 
very  agreeable  playing.  I 
Mr.  Muenz,  '.as  he  has  already  made  | 
clear  on  several  occasions,  never  fails 
to  produce  tone  that  Is  always  a  delight 
to  hear,  tone  of  a  grand  sonority  when 
called  for.  tone  most  skilfully  adapted 
to  make  melodies  sing,  and  delicate  In 
the  extreme   In  passages  that  require 
deftness    of    touch.     Mr.    Muenz  has 
trained  his  fingers  to  a  high  pitch  of 
virtuosity,  and  his  wrists  he  has  made 
even  as  competent. 

These  three  or  four  years  Mr.  Mu.'nz 
has  been  showing  himself  a  musician 
who  likes  what  he  likes  at  the  moment 
more  ardently  than  discreetly.  Of  .<i 
mind  last  night,  for  instance,  to  play 
Scarlatti,  what  does  he  do  but  play  six 
sonatas,  without — or  so  It  sounded — a 
single  repeat  left  out.  They  were  very 
pretty ;  all  but  two  were  unfamiliar : 
and  at  least  two  of  them,  the  first,  and 
the  hard-worked  pastorale,  Mr.  Muenz 
played  wonderful'y  well.  But  six  In  a 
row  did  seem  more  than  plenty. 

Mr.  Muenz.  furthermore,  was  In  n 
mood  last  night  to  play  very  fast.  Tech- 
nically, he  could  manage  the  speed  he 
fancied;  rhythmically  he  could  not  al- 
ways. The  sonata  Tausig  arranged 
sounded  like  a  stamper;  so  did  the  last 
of  the  group.  The  fantasy's  rugged 
third  division  suffered  from  his  hurry. 
1  Indulging  once  again  in  his  taste  for 
extremes,  Mr.  Muenz  held  up  the  course 
of  the  fantasy  with  such  inordinate^ 
lone  nauses  as  to  raise  an  effect  of 


Boston  Opera  House — Puccini's  opera, 
"Tosca,"  given  by  the  San  Carlo  Grand 
Ojiera  Company.    The  cast: 

Floria  ToRca  Q!.-»d.v«  Axmen 

Baron  Scarpla  Lorenio  Tiinatt 

Mario  Cavarodosii.   Fraiu  ..  Tif.iro 

Spolctl.i   Fr  - -i 

Soharrono   L\; 

Ce»are  Anirclotti   An,:  :i  l 

A  sacristan    .N     .      '  rvii 

A  Jailer   Lu'si  Do  (.f!«.«e' 

A  shepherd  boy   Philuie  Faloo 

Conductor.  Carlo  Peroni 
Because  of  inclement  weather,  Puor 
clnl's  Intens  dramatic  opera  of  love 
and  death  failed  to  attract  large  num- 
bers Inst  evening;  nevertheless  it  was 
received  by  the  small  audience  In  an  | 
enthusiastic  manner.  Franco  Tafuro.  j 
who  sang  the  major  role  (x(  Mario  the 
young  painter,  victim  of  the  villainous 
devices  of  Baron  Scarpla,  was  most  sat- 
isfactory and  received  prolonged  ap- 
plause in  the  third  act  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  solo,  "E  lucevatule  stelle." 
Well  cast  as  actor  and  well^avored  of 
voice,  he  helped  to  sustain  the  illusion 
of  this  opera  of  intimate  type  and  close- 
ly knit  dramatic  sequence — an  opera 
which,  lacking  the  panoramic  pageantry- 
and  vast  choral  ensembles  of  other 
pieces,  demand.'!  of  its  singers  that  they 
be  actors  and  actresses  to  keep  Its  fre- 
quent "plot  conversations"  from  lagging 
heavily. 

Lorenzo  Conatl  also  lent  to  his  Baron 
Scarpla  expressiveness  of  face  and  ges- 
ture, and  wa^  admirable  In  his  "ToSca  , 
Dlvlna."  Less  conventional  of  manner- 
ism and  at  times  more  convincing  was 
Glndys  Axmen  as  Tosca.  Though  slow 
to  pet  under  way  both  as  actress  and  , 
singer,  she  met  the  demands  of  thi- 
crucial  second  act  In  a  manner  compell- 
ing and  satisfactory,  rising  to  her  best 
In  "VIssi  d'nrte  a  d'amor."  The  set- 
tings were  well  achieved  and  In  conven- 
|flonully  good  taste,  and  the  lighting  ef- 
fects adequately  handled.       H.  P.  M. 


friendly  audjcnce  last  night,  when  they  j 
heard  Novacek's  songs,  remembered,  or  , 
even  knew,   that  this  composer  lived  i 
in  Boston  as  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Symphony    Orchestra:    that    a  ttrlng 
quartet  by  him  was  played  at  a  Knelsel 
concert  In  1S927    Ncf\-acek,  a  Hungarian 
and  a  skilful  viola  player  v^.  ■:  even 
then   suffering   from   the   i-  "  at 

obliged  him  to  retire  into  :e 
in  1S99  and  brought  his  dt  .  .  ^tw 
York  the  next  year.  When  he  was  here 
he  was  regarded  as  an  ultra-modem 
composer,  but  the  songs  heard  last 
night  did  not  give  the  Impression  of 
marked  originality,  still  less  of  tonal 
audacity. 

Mr.  Anilaon  has  an  agreeable  voice 
which  Is  well -controlled.  He  sang  with 
vocal  Intelligence,  but  with  a  tendency 
to  fall  Into  sentlmeiuallim  that  in  the 
end  bee  ■  ■  --  -^otonous.  To  sa"  •' 
his  int  .  was  at  time 

pamb>  perhaps,  too  ' 

judgnichi.  i-iu  I'. 

."-ongs  called  for  ^< 
was  especially  fc  r 
of    Schumann's    •■MohUnacht,  ' 
formance    that    recalled    the  c 
manner  In  which  Victor  Maurc.  . 
the  bong  at  his  reclUl  here  many  years 
ago.  ' 

Mr.   Amison  lias   the  voice   :•  •'• 
technical  skill  lo  gUe  more  tli-: 
narj'     pleasure.      Let  him 
versatility  In  expression.  .\ 
use  of  sugar  soon  palls.  ' 
employment  of  head-toner.  ^ 
ly  overdone. 


The  Paris  correbpondenl  of  a  London 
newspaper  rtproached  visiting  Anitrl- 
cans  for  putting  Jan»  1"  soup.  Mr. 
Charles  CIi'-        ■'  '  '  -  '''<^rc  are  freak, 
eaters  in  1  e  again  from, 

the  Mornln- 

"Talking    about    L'.\stcr.-;,  I 
ch»p  who  eau  his  with  u  mu 
ollvt  oil,  with  Ice  cream  on 
It's  an  oyster,  then  a  spoonful  i 
cream,  and  s>o  on.    He's  from 
ho  says." 

>ArATSON,  HOW  ABOUT  THIS? 
(From  the  Dubuque  Iflesrapli-UfrilJi 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS  FOR  SALg 
MIRROR  FOLDDiG  BED.  SASITARY  CAT^, 
2  burner  cu  plalr.    1208  LocudI. 

The  chief  reason  that  all  the  Athe« 
nians  turned  out  for  u  new  play  by 

Sophocles  \»  ' -  ■     '      ■    t'l'f  tl'f  '-.id 
nowhere   i  n 
Athens  (wh  s 
of  this  Jourua. 
ton)  the  people 

to  go— and  go  i;  .  i,         .ii  i.  ij. 
bery  that  the  e.isrl^t  nay  to  ki'l  otf  a 
good  play  is  to  take  It  to  the  capital  of 
Massachusetts. — Walter  I'richard  LatoiV 
la  the  New  York  Sun.  i 

FOR  THE  ACADEMY 

As  the  World  Wags- 

Has  Soren   1  (       '  " 
May  I  proposi 
[  Stretch  and  Str. 

Ilu  AVlchlta.  Kan..  KL.NU. 


I 


FREEDOM  CONSIDERED 

'See  lUo  August' Atlantic) 
•  i  HI,  considered,  seems  to  bo 
l  i  aiiuther  boundary," 

'-  lip.  in  this  new  day  and  age, 
uder  ;  our  neighbor's  tutelage, 

'  ho  V  atch  with  eagle  eye  to  fieo 

I  liat  no  one  boasts  of  liberty. 

;  iie  days  of  pioneers  are  gone, 
"hen,  with  the  future  held  in  pawn, 

■-  suiidy  race  sailed  o'er  the  sea, 
;  -offing  at  laws  of  slavery! 

Like  babies  who  can  hardly  stand. 
We're  penned  about  on  every  hand, 

[■With  "pointed  palings  of  control," 

j  Which  "mark  the  measure  of  the  soul," 

And  chained  as  well,  nor  dare  we  raise 
[A  voice  against  our  neighbors'  ways. 

I  Machine-made,  organized,  are  we, 
I  The  victims  of  ."Efficiency." 

ROBERT  WITHINGTON. 

A  RETROSPECT 
V  ^  tlic  World  Wags: 
\\'lnii  in  my  apprenticeship  days  I 
'  rk<  (l  with  vay  uncle,  who  was  a  vet- 
tho  civil  war,  one  of  his  old 
as  Tom  Llbby.    He  used  to 
I  n  shop.    They'd  talk  over 
in  Louisiana  and  Vir-  i 
enjoyment.    One  day 
I  by  a  visit  from  two 
'lie  in  to  see  what  my 
I  Tom  Libby,  as  the 
wuLied  a  young  woman 
at  the  City  Hall  the  night 

,  ho  reporters  was  Charles  C. 
Coulllara  of  The  Boston  Herald;  the 
itlirr  .  MPhln  W.  HIgglns  of  the 
1'  Tills  incident  gave  me 

iieing  my  lirst  eiicoun- 
I  I  1-  men  on  tlie  trail  of 
jt:i'ly,  whose  principal  uctor 
!  known  to  mc." 
uillai'd  was  for  years  the  local 
•'dftpt  of  The   Boston  Herald, 
'iigglns    readied    the  highest 
popularity  during  his  brief  life 
lined  by  a  Portland  journalist. 

II  'fir  of  those  genial,  hale  f'  llow 
■I  ■  '         .    •-  ■  .  ;  "body's 

•  rlters 
idenly 
lire.  I 
IIS  as 

'111.,:!         I       I  .  .  I  anti- 
thesis ,  the  former  oetng  tall  and  thin, 
II      I  M  r  ^iioi-t  and  fat.     An  to  Toni 
a  "lifer"  at  Thomas- 
re  after  several  years' 
I    believe.     I  followed 
ihL-  Argu.s  and  served  that 
M.011  as  I  knew  liow  until  It 
•  lit.    Now  I  am  In  some  wlso 
I '.  C.  C."  as  correspondent  of 
L  Herald.  O.  A.  B. 

Me. 

1  Hi;  B  AND  C  STARTS  REDOOCIN 


\    ■!    World  Wags: 

1 1      a  don't  think  hells  popped  looso 
a!  ..I    imuse  see  ma  fcr  particulars.  Th.' 
I     i!  I   O  decided  she's  carrying  too 
'nry  in  certain  depart - 
ne  on  a  diet.    Part  of 
.I'.lowance  which  thcoda 
ihj.  Vacuum  Cleaning  Co.  hua 
I  to    pbonogi-aph    i"ccords,  wlch 
faring  'em,  Valencia  Is  a.  treat. 
,  i!  :  1  li.-b  are  too  catchy  fer  words,  they 
f      ;o  and  two,  hands  on  hips  an 
Abdominal  Helps,  whoever  he  Is.  Music 
ler  breafetast  especially  that  kind,  la 
. I  bout  as  welcome  uz  a  visit  from  her 
r  tl    r.    The  battle  of  What-th^^-Hell 
I  ,n  .i  when  I  looked  fer  tlia  butter  «n 
I  (hero  wont  be  any  fer  a  whllo 
•  lilt  Inta  some  phoney  kind  of 
i  tasted  like  shredded  wheal, 
am  I  bet  she  wished  It 
■ay,  Tha,  new  brand  of 
lied  too  lately  can  onlv 
I  ya  load  it  with  cream,  wlch 
■   going  to  be  none,  isunday 
L  7  o'clock  I  get  woke  an  In- 
I  get  up  an  tlx  tha  baby  as 
Koing  on  a  long  walk,  1  won 
leii  her  If  she  dldnt  cut  tlia 
lie  wood  bo  going  on  a  loni-T 
I  ilorday  I  run  across  a  letter 
i:ui        Horse  back  riding  Co.  quoting 
r  2  peepiil  so  if  ya  happen  ta. 
go  01.:  to  tha  track  next  year  an  see 
a  guy  weighing  about  G7  lbs.,  well  Im 
the  .11'  key.    This  morning  after  again 
trying   l-oo  eat  some  of  llia  junk  X 
stopped    In    at    Gus  Appopodemuse'H 
Greafv   Spoon  an  had  a  Strawnbare 
Homlfct,  after  trying  to  eat  It  I  suddenly 
decided  to  call  a  halt  at  home,  so  last 
night  I  asked  tha  B  and  C  wheVi  wbss 
she  going  to  cut  out  tae  dam  foolish.' 
ness  .111  she  says  not  until  she  can  kick 
tha  back  of  her  head  an  1  tole  hor  If 
that  all  she  wanted,  she  wood'n  a  had 
ta  spend  6  bucks  fer  records  as  I  cooda 
tlcne  It  fer  her  much  cheaper 

I    ^'     1  I  lost  17  Iba  aw 

slie  sained  12.  ' 

FOR  DOCTORS  ONLY 

I'l'^^ooicly)"'  °'  Chi- 

^^pecial  plumbing  for  pre 
ti'ood  parking  space 


Auii  Marie— 11  you  Uuii  t  iiiinU — tho 
lino  "I  am  simply  dumbfounded  as  t 
gaze  at  your  wonderful  country"  Is  in 
the  Cannery,  jar  No.  324.    Don't  use  U. 

R.  H.  Lk 

A.S  the  World  Wags; 

An  enterprising  book  fjrm  offers  to 
sell  me  five  volumes  which  will  give 
me  an  "unconscious  command  of  Eng- 
lUsh."  But  why  should  I  buy  them 
when  your  column  affords  me  the  purest 
examples  of  an  unconscious  conimand 
of  English  In  tho  delightful  contrjbu- 
tions  of  SnowsUoe  Al'.' 

Jlu^^ic,  too,  has  its  charms  of  the  on- 
conscious.  Among  the  gorgeous  pic- 
tures of  the  filmed  "."Mare  Nostrum," 
Amphitrite  the  goddess  drives  her  whllo 
spume-flecked  team  in  stately  pageant 
through  the  waves,  while  above  her 
arches  a  shining  sky  fluted  like  a  shell. 
Our  organist  played: 

"A  sailor's  wife  a  .sailor's  star  shall 
be. 

Across  th©  sea,  across  the  sea  .  •  .." 
—with  the  appropriate  tremolo. 
•     Melrose.  AH  CHEJE. 

N,  Y.  ORCHESTRA 

The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  New 
York — it  Is  now  necessary  to  distin- 
guish precisely— played  last  night  in 
Symphony  hall,  under  the  leadersnip  of 
Wlllem  Mengelberg. 

AVeber's   "Euoanthe"   overture  led 
oft  the  program.    In  its  course  there 
was  much  admirable  playing,  from  the 
tonal   point  of  view,   and   also  much 
that  was  emotionally    stirring.  The 
slow  episode  In  the  middle  of  the  work 
made  a   thing  of  rare     beauty.  Mr. 
Mengelberg  ending  It  with  a  masterly 
vanish   that   not  every  orchestra  can 
equal.     The  close  of  the  overture  Mr. 
!  MengellifTg  liked  very  loud. 
I     He     followed  It    with  a  symphonic 
poem,  "Pan  and  the  Priest,"  op.  26,  by 
Howard  Hanson,  director  of  the  East-  | 
]  man  .School  of  Music  at  Rochester.  Mr. 
Hanson  does  not  choose  to  vouchsafe 
I  any  hint  as  to  his  "program";  "those 
'members  of  the  audience  who  are  suf- 
Inclenliy  sensitive."  he  writes,  "will  get 
'the   underlying  emotional  Idea  of  tbe 
work  without  any  story  or  attempted 
program."      No    doubt    a  suggestion, 
nevertheless,  would  have  done  no  harm 
In  behalf  of  the  broad  run  of  people, 
who,  after  all   are  not  eo  sensitive  as 
might  be  wished. 
To  the   most  obtuse   It  must  have 
'  been  that  Mr.  Hanson  was  writing  of 
i  two  people  who  view  things  very  dif- 
ferently, the   one   of   a  confemr-latlve 
temperament,  the  other  boisterous.  Al- 
though, to  express  these  opposing  tem- 
pornnients,   Mr.   Hanson   made   use  of 
themes     suitably     characteristic,  he 
l.aned  most  heavily  for  his  effects  on 
his  remarkable  sensitiveness  to  Instru- 
mental color. 

With  cunning  skill  he  paved  the  way 
to  make  a  solo  trumpet  tell.  Wood 
winds  he  put  together  amazingly. 
,He  lets  his  cymbals  loose  at  precisely 
jtho  Instant  when  they  could  do  the 
most  good.  When  he  felt  a  din  In  or- 
der, he  could  produce  a  body  of  not 
lU-soundlng  tone  fit  to  raise  the  roof. 

Jlr.  Hanson  used  his  extraordinary 
orchestral  skill— to  write  music  of  a 
delinlte  orderliness,  music  with  pro- 
,  gression  to  It,  a  judicious  feeling  for 
contrast.  That  he  built  this  Imposing 
structure  from  musical  material  of  real 
value,  he  failed  last  night  to  make 
plain  to  everybody.  The  performance, 
both  sympathetic  and  brilliant,  roused 
cordial  applause. 

Mr.  Mengelberg  ended  the  first  part 
of  the  program  with  fragments  from 
Berlioz's  -Damnation  of  Faust,"  The 
Dances  of  the  Will  o'  thp  Wisps  and 
the  Sylphs,  and  the  Hungarian  march. 
Some  people  like  these  pieces,  some  do 
not;  those  who  do  are  blessed  in  that 
they  are  given  frequent  opportunities 
to  enjoy  them.  . 

Mr.  Mengelberg  ended  the  concert 
with  Beethoven's  eighth  symphony.  He 
read  It  robustly,  especially  the  first 
and  last  movements,  something  as 
though  he  were  trying  to  rival  the  pur- 
ple paragraph  of  Sir  George  Grove 
printed  on  the  program.  If  Mr.  M«'f«l- 
berg  likes  Uie  symphony  thus  Inflated 
at  least  he  is  to  be  admired  for  giv- 
ing his  effects  without  damage  to 
rhythm  or  extravagance  of  tone.  He 
was  consistent. 

The  audience  was  of  good  size,  but 
more  persons  should  have  been  on  hand 
to  hear  a  distinguished  orchestra  and 
conductor.  Perhaps  the  program  failed 
to  suit.  I^-  °- 


BO,-T.  ..H:..,  -  iL'SE— San  Carlo 
Company  in  Ponchielli  s  "La  Gloconda." 
Carlo  Peronl,  conductor.    The  ca'St: 

La  Gioconda   Clara  Jacobo 

Snxo  Franco  Tafuro 

Laura   Stella  De  Mette 

Alvipp  Andrea  Monrelli 

ta  Cilca  Bernice  Scha'ker 

Bani.->ba    Gino  LnlH 

Ziiane   Natale  Cervi 

Un  Cantore    Natale  Cervi 

Isepo   Francesco  Curci 

It  was  a  voluble  and  animated  per- 
formance that  the  San  Carlo  company 
^ve  of  this  intricate  and  quite  endless 
piece  of  Boito's  magical  construction 
end  PonchieiU's  musicianship.  A  musi- 
cianship that  is  always  facile  and  Ital- 
lanate.  yet  utterly  undistinguished.  His 
most  effective  measures  are  those  for 
the  chorus,  which  have  a  touch  of  the 
,  folk  in  their  composition,  especially  those 
of  the  second  act. 

But.  with  the  exception  of  Miss 
Bchalker's  amazingly  effective  La  Cieca 
and  the  Enzo  of  Mr.  Tafuro.  the  singing 
last  night  was  considerably  below>  the 
level  that  the  compauy  has  set  in  pre- 
vious performances.  Miss  Jacobo's  La 
Giaconda  was  masfive  and  voluble, 
dressed  more  like  a  lady  of  the  Renais- 
sance than  an  imprverlshed  singer  of 
tho  streets.  The  subtler  qualities  of  her 
Voice,  which  were  so  often  evident  in  ! 
her  Aida,  seemed  to  fail  her  here. 

Miss  Schalker  outdid  herself  in  her 
Impersonation    of    La    Cieca,    a  vivid, 
consistent  bit  of  characterization,  and 
*n  her  singing  of  Voce  di  donna.  Her 
\oice  sounded  fuller  and  smoother  than 
It  has  before;  there  was  none  of  the 
shrillness   that  sometimes   touches  it. 
'Mr.    Tafuro.   having   delivered   himself  | 
aomirably  of  "Cielo  e  mar,"  Insisted  on  , 
spoiling  his  otherwise  musiciarily  per-  | 
formance  by  forcing  his  climax.    But  It 
stopped  the  show  and  he  was  obliged 
to  repeat  It.    Mr.Lulli's  "Barnaba"  was 
appropriately  malevolent. 

As  for  the  chorus,  it  started  some- 
what scatteredly  but  by  the  end  of  the 
Marlnaresca  of  the  second  act  it  grew 
smoother  and  more  concentrated.  There 
must  be  some  mention  of  the  costumes, 
by  far  the  most  effective  ones  that  have 
come  out  of  the  San  Carlo  kit,  espe- 


cially that  of  Mr.  Tafuro.    The  audience 


last  night  was  unusually  large. 
I'Ptra  tonight  Is  "I,uci;i."  E. 
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3D  SYMPHONY  ^1 

I  PHILIP  HALE  ^5 

j    The    third    concert    of    the  Doston 
I  Symphony  crchestra.  Mr.  Kousse%  itzky, 
.conductor,  took  place  yesterday  aflor- 
*noon  In  Symphonv  hall.    The  program 
was  as  follows:  Haydn.   Symphcny,  E 
flat  major  (B.  A  II..  No.  ?.);  Tberl,  "Les 
Ilencontres,''    three    pieces    for  ballet 
(first  time  In   this  country):  W;>gner, 
Prelude  to  "Lohengrin:"  "Funeral  Mu^lc 
of  Siegfried  from  "Dusk  of  the  Gods;" 
"Forest  Murmurs"  from  "Siegfried,"  qnd 
the  Prelude  to  "The  MaFterslngcrs." 

This  was  an  extraordlnnrlly  b'llllnnt 
concert.  N'.t  the  least  striking  feature 
of  It  was  the  performance  of  the  sjtti- 
phony  by  Haydn,  a  .symphony  that  had 
not  been  played  at  these  concerts  for  40 
years.  Why  conductors  have  neglected 
this  work  i.s  a  mystery. 

Haydn,  the  composer  fo.'  orchestra, 
is  known  here  only  by  a  few  of  his 
many  symphonies.  Tho  few  have  been  re- 
peyted  ad  nauseam,  and  too  often  fhey 
have  been  ground  out  In  a  pTfunctory 
manner.  !>o  that  the  youneer  genera- 
tion Is  not  to  Mam»  If  It  has  ron.<ild- 
ered  this  music  "old  hat".  He  has 
bef-n  sadiy  misunderstood  by  present 
followers  of  tradition  who  have  spoken 
of  him  as  a  man  of  the  old  school, 
while  Mozart  was  a  forerunner  of  Bee- 
thoven. Thus  they  erred.  Moz.'.rt 
summed  up  the  school  of  his  day  and 
wrote  Imperishable  music.  There  has 
been  only  one  Mozart,  and  there  Is  no 
probability  of  another  being  born  for 
generations  to  come;  but  Haydn  was 
often  nearer  In  spirit  to  the  young  Bee- 
thoven. It  Is  customary  to  speak 
lightly  of  Haydn  as  an  honest  Austrian 
who  wrote  light-heart(^d  allegros,  also 
minuets,  by  which  one  is  not  reminded 
of  a  court  with  noble  dames  smiling 
graciously  on  gallant  cavaliers,  but  sees 
peasants  thumping  the  ground  with 
heavy  feet  and  ottering  joyful  crie.''. 
It  is  said  carelessly  that  Haydn  v/as 
a  simple  fellow  who  wrote  at  ease  many 
symphonies  and  quartets  that,  to  quote 
Berlioz,  recall  "the  Innocent  Joys  of  the 
flre.«lde  and  the  pot-au-feu";  but  Haydn 
was  shrewd  and  observing — read  his 
diary  kept  In  London— and  if  he  was 
p'H»P»f^d  with  a  shrewish  wife  he  found 
favor  with  other  women.  Dear  Mrs. 
Sehroeter  of  London  received  letters 
from  him  breathing  love,  not  merely 
complimentary  affection.  And  it  Is  said 
of  Haydn  that  .he  was  only  sportive 
in  his  music,  havinp  a  fondness  for  the 
bassoon,  "the  clown  of  the  Instru- 
ments"; but  the  bassoon  can  be  sepu!- 
chr.-'I.  sinister,  macabre — witness  the 
evocation  of  the  nun;;  In  "Robert  the 
DevJI",  Berlioz's  "March  to  the  Scaf- 
fold". Tschalkowsky's  ^'Pathetic  "  sym- 
phoiy.  Haydn  could  express  tender- 
nesv".  regret,  5:orrow  In  his  music,  but 
conductors  seldom  allow  us  to  hear 
worts  In  which  there  |s  the  expresslo» 
of 


t  \ 


In  the  symphonjr'lieard  yesterdaV  mere: 
are  passages  that  are  singularly  mod-  j 
ern;  there  is  a  pervj^dlng  freshness.  How  | 
unexpected  .Is  the  ,  thematic  treatment' 
In  the  slow  rriovameiitl  How  uncopvep 
tiorfal  th«  .Trio  In  tlie  MInuetr  " 

■\\"h«n  a. symphony  by  Haydn  ■Ti'S^  pe. 
formed  here  In  1733  the  program  stated: 
"Mr.  Petit  will  neglect  nothing  for  the 
e.vecution  of  tlie  music."  Mr,  Kousse- 
vltzky  not  only  "neglected  nothing,"  he 
was  concerned  with  the  spirit  as  well 
as  the  flesh.  There,. was  no  attempt  to 
modernize  this  music:  Haydn  had  his 
say  as  he  -wouia-  have  wished  it  -.snld.- 
The  orchestral  performance  of  the  Finale 
taken  at  an  extremely  rapid  pace,  but 
without  Injury  to  the  musical  thought, 
was  a  triumph  of  virtuosity. 

Here  Is  Mr.  Koussevitzky  who  makes, 
what  are  often  thouerht,  the  dry  boneS 
of  the  old  masters  live:  who  gives  us 
the  mos_t  eloquent  Interpretations  of 
symphonies  by  Beethoven  and  Brahms 
that  we  have  heard  for  years;  who  Is 
wholly  in  sympathy  . with  contempor- 
aneous composers  of  ff^  ultra-modern 
school  and  skilful  In  the  revelation  of 
their  purposes  and  idioms.  Grant  that 
IberUs  three  pieces.  "Les  Bouque- 
t'i^reS,"  "Les  Creoles'  'and  "Les  Bav- 
artt's"  are  for  the  ballet  and  heard  in 
the  theatre  would  have  greater  signifi- 
cance than  In  the  concert  hall,  never- 
theless, as  music  pure  and  simple  they 
were  Interesting  and  unusual.  The 
f'rst  movement  has  charming  Ideas  finer 
ly  expressed.  The  movement  Is  some- 
thing more  than  patches  of  bewitching 
or  dazzling  color.  In  the  middle  sec- 
tion, one  of  genuine  beauty,  one  fancies 
the  entrance  of  the  leading  ballerina 
for  a  voluptuous,  fascinating  pas  seul. 

In  "Les  Creoles"  perhop.x  the  fre- 
c;<:ent  repetition  of  tho  short,  languorous 
theme  becomes  monotonous,  though  ajS- 
proprlate  to  the  title  and  no  doubt  to 
the  scene  on  the  stage.  ,  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky is  to  be  thanked  for  enlarging 
our  acquaintance  with  this  composer  of 
talent,  two  of  whose  works  were  heard 
here  last  season. 

Then  followed  four  extracts  from 
Wagner's  operas  —  for  h!a  "music 
dramas"  arc  after  all  to  be  ranked 
among  operas — played  with  a  wealth 
of  sonorous  beauty  and,  whe;n  the 
occasion  demanded,  with  dramatic 
force.  Hearing  the  superb  perform- 
ance of  the  prelude  to  "Lohengrin," 
we  remembered  how  at  cnc  of  Theodore 
Thomas's  concerts  at  Central  Park  Gar- 
d>-n  In  New  Tork — It  was  In  the  '70s — 
when  this  prelude  was  played  we  heard 
strong  liLssIng  from  many"  who  would 
not  have  "tho  music  of  the  future." 
.\nd  so  today  there  arc  "lovers  of  mu- 
In  Boston  who  can  not  endure 
the  music  of  the  present  and  swear  It 
cannot  be  the  music  of  the  filture,  for 
they  have  cars  but  they  do  not  and  will 
not  hear.  Kphralm  Is  Joined  to  idols; 
let  him  alone. 

The  great  audience  was  enthusiastic, 
and  no  wonder.  The  concert  will  be  re- 
peated tonight.  The  program  of  next 
week  Is  as  follows:  Herlloz.  Overture 
"The  Roman  Carnl\al."  Borodin,  i^ym- 
phony  No.  2,  B  minor.  Lazar.  "Gyp- 
sies," Scherzo  (first  performance).  R*s- 
pighl.  symphonic  poem,  "Pines  of  Rome." 

Boston  Opera  House,  San  Carle  com- 
pany In  Donizetti's  "Lucia  dl  Lam.mer- 
more."  Conductor  Carlo  Perorri.  The 

cast: 

Edcar  of  Kavenawood . . , . ,  .Cimitrl  Onofrel 

I.ord  Henry  Ashton  Loi-enzo  Conatl 

Lord  Arthur  Bucklaw  Franeefco  Curd 

K.iymond . ,  :   ...  N.itale  Cervl 

Korman   :  Lulci  di  Cesare 

I.noia   ,    Tina  Paisrl 

.Mice   .   PhlHne  Falco 

One  of  the  best  performances  of  tho 
series.    Fine  anrd  satisfactory  Iti  every  j 
respect  Scott's  dour  northern  tragedy, 
wedded     to     the     Italian     composer's  ' 
sprlnghtly  melodies  may  sometimes  ap-  ; 
pear  to  make  an  III  assorted  alliance.  • 
But.  the  San  Carlo  company,  last  night.  ' 
by  the  very  fire  and  evident  enthus-  [ 
iasm  of  Its  work,  welded  lines  and. music  I 
Into  a  most  attractive  whole.  "I.,ucl,i," 
always  a  favorite  opera,  attracted  a 
large  and  applausive  audience.  Recalls 
find   encores    were    too    numerous  to 
count. 

Miss  Paggl.  in  the  title  role,  sang 
with  wonderful  sweetness  and  purity 
of  lone.  Her  duets  with  Ravenswood 
and  Ashton  were  germs"  and  she  handled 
th(  long  and  difficult  mad  scene  with 
ease  and  skill. 

Mr.   Onofrel  wis  a  close   second  in 
popular   favor   and   his  death.   In  the 
cemeter.v,  In  the  final  act.  was  tune- 
ful a^  well  as  most  dramatic.  This 
version   is  a  decided   improvement  on 
the  finale  In  the  novel,  where  Ravens- 
v/ood  Is  swallowed  up  in  a  quicksand. 
Mr.   Conatl.   as   Ashton,   was  properly 
v/icked  and  Mr.  Curci.  as  Lord  Ai;th 
made  such  a  handsome  figure  of 
that  it  was  a  pity  that  he  hau 
slain  on  his  marriage  night.  T^^"^ 
'icmble  work  was  artistically  doS^^. 
famous  sextette,  "chl  mi  freJia," 
ing  a  hurricane  of  applause.  .  ■ 

The  chorus,  too,  to  tl.<:e-  a  spH  aii. 
phrase,  was  "right  on  Its  toes.arsely 
sang  with  noticeable  smoothnes..  „\ 
sympathy.      It  li,;^^-  ;,   lot  jjf  ion'''  "  « 
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ND  SYMPHONY 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  second   concert   of   the  Boston 
mphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevltzky 
;n(Juctof,  took  place  yesterday  aftfer- 
on  In  Symphony  Hall.  The  program 
as  as  follows:   Mozart,  Elne  Klelne 
chtmuslk;  A.  L..  Stelnert,  "Southern 
I  siht"    (first    performance);  Strauss, 
rill    Eulenspiegel's    Merry  Pranks." 
ranck,  Symphony,  D  minor. 
There  was  a  remarkably  brilliant  per-  u 
irmance   of    Strauss'    rondo,    one  of' 
.10  f^w  compositions  by  him  that  will', 
reserve  his  memory  for  some  years' 
!■)  come.    It  has  been  said  tliat  this 
ondo  is  one  of  his  best  works,  perhaps 
he  one  that  shows  the  most  musical 
ndividuality,  because  it  portrays  some 
'f    his    personal    characteristics:  his. 
ough  humor,  his  love  of  musical  tricks 
at  In  this  case  embellish,  In  other 
.stances  disfigure  his  music,  a  certain 
■ness,  a  desire  to  be  sensational.  In 
rondo  these  characteristics  unite, 
h  his  indisputable  vein  of  poetry,  in 
ating  a  masterpiece.   For  this  com- 
ber who   finds   In   Till  a  congenial 
yfellow,  introduces  him  to  the  audi- 
e  with  a  few  lovely  measures,  as 
lan  telling  a  fairy  story,  beginning 
ce  upon  a  time,"  and  after  the  tale 
told,  and  the  scapegrace  has  been 
ged  and  sentenced  to  the  scaffolil, 
hears   Strauss   saying:    "I've  told 
'    story.   Till  Is  dead;  think  kindly  of 
■11,  for  through  me  he  has  amused 
u," 

In  the  performance  of  Franck's  Sym- 
ony  yesterday  the  second  movemen.., 
-  yitifully  played  and  poetically  read, 
s   the  salient  feature.     Is  it  blas- 
eiTious  to  eay  that  it  is  not  easy  t-) 
uiarstand    why    Franck    in    the  lirst 
x'ement    repeats    the    opening  slov/ 
iKsage'.'   Whether  the  eltect  of  its  fust 
Dpearance    is    not    frittered  *  away ?  j  i 
Miether  by  the  repetition  the  movemtnt  I  ! 
as  less  fine  proportions?     M.   d'Indy  '  ' 
ould  of  course  not  admit  any  change  ; 
J  would  scout   the   idea  tliat   in  th:; 
hole  work  there  is  a  superfluous  meas- 
re. 

M. .    Koussevitzky's    reading    of  the 
yiiiphony  was  eminently  dramatic,  a^ 
u;is  free  In  the  matter  of  tempi.  To 
(ise  who  looli   on  l>>anck   only  as  a 
lint,  composing  on  his  knees,  intox!- 
Ttctl    with    pious    orgies,    or    rapt  in 
.■siical    visions,     Mr.  Koussevilsky's 
terpretation  In  some  respects  would 
"in  too  passionate,  too  worldly.  Bn: 
ii.\  refuse  human  qualities  to  Franck  .' 
e  was  not  always  in  the  church;  lin 
stasy  was  not  always  spiritual.  When 
wrote  thi.s  symphony,   it  was  not 
ci  ssarily  as  an  act  of  faith  ;  he  wrote 
usic,  and  for  the  most  part  he  wrot; 
O'luently  whether  in  tender  or  trium- 
laiit  mood. 

comparatively    recent   years  Mr. 
ricke  was  the  only  conduc  tor  who  gave 
('  first  theme  of  the  Finale  its  proper 
oep  and  dignity.  Neither  this  themo 
M    the  first  of   the  first  Allegro  en- 
.r.'s  hurrying  and  agitation.    An  Al- 
i  l  o  non  troppo"  even  wlien  It  Is  in  2-2 
iru»    Is    not    necessarily    an  "Allegro 
•  Ito."  We  are  not  sticklers  for  strict 
rvanoe  of  a  coin))oser's  indications; 
/  y  have  been  more  than  once  mis- 
adiiig ;    compostrs    conducting  havo 
ten  Ignored  them.  But  the  prace  of  a 
■St  section  Is  to  be  regulated  by  the  na- 
re  of  the  phrase  and  its  immediate  de  • 
iiopment.  These  phrases  of  Franck's  to 
iich  we  have  alluded  do,  not  admit 
restitssncss  and  rush.  ' 
Mr.  Steinert  says  that  his  "Southern 
jlght,"  while  it  has  no  program,  was 
luenced  by  the  beauty  of  Southern 
ince      and      the      Maritime  Alp=!. 

d'Indy,     one     of     Mr.  Stcinert's 
■hers,    in    composition,    wrote  last 
iner   two   orchestral   pieces,  "Dip- 
le  Medit^rraneen,"  giving  "impres- 
s  of  meridional    light";    so  that 
ler  and  pupil  sought  inspiration  in 
■uthern  clime.)    It  is  natural  that  a 
ig  composer   living   in   Paris  and 
g  ng     much     ultra-modern     music  | 
,d  be  led  to  write  in  an  impression- 
vein;   but'i  Mr.    Stcinert's  studies 
.  not  led  him  to  believe  that  beau^ 
llc:s  only  In  jwlld  irregularity  nor  is 
.a  wooer  of  the  purely  fantastical. 
S     a.    first  ;  orchestral     work,  this 
'  Hthorn  .Night"  is  creditable  to  the 
"  S'oser,  since  It  reveals  his  po.sses- 
'  J  of  a  sense  of  color.    The  opening 
.'inert"   establish   at   once   a  mood, 
r  'herenl'"''   "^""e    sections    that  show 
I  i,v,  Lvi."         there  is  an  emotion- 
."  Ill  oven, the  otlier  hand  there 
t   :  odln,    r        marked  significance, 
ncv.'  F)     tentative,  experiment 


^.  -r-^  -  ■  — vl  rhythm.  The  conception 
of  lorn;i  today  reminds  one  of  the  say- 
ing of  Plotinus  reasoning  about  beauty, 
I  a  saying  whicli  once  would  have 
'  seemed  paradoxical  If  not  unintelligi- 
ble: "Fire  surpasses  other  bodies  in 
beauty  because,  compared  with  the 
other  elements,  it  obtains  the  order  of 
form;  for  it  is  more  eminent  than  the 
rest,  and  is  the  most  subtle  of  all,  bor- 
dering as  it  were  on  an  incorporeal 
nature."  We  have  had  too  much  cor- 
poreal music,  "Southern  Night  '  and 
Its  composer  were  warmly  applauded 
by  the  great  audience. 

How  charming  in  its  artistic  simplic- 
ity. Its  spontaneous  and  vital  beauty  is 
Mozart's  little  Serenade  for  strings. 
There  has  been  only  one  Mozart.  The 
Serenade  was  delightfully  performed. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  will  be  as 
follows:  Haydn,  Symphony,  E  flat  ma- 
jor (B.  &  H.  No.  3— not  No.  1  as  an- 
nounced in  the  program  book);  Ibert, 
"Les  Rencontres,"  three  pieces  for 
ballet  (first  time  In  the  United  States); 
Wagner,  Prelude  to  "Lohengrin,"  Fu- 
neral Music  of  Siegfried,  "Waldweben" 
and  Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of 
Nuremberg." 


inaugurated   at   Ana.ns  iii 
vears  after  his  death.    He  visited  ' 
"rnlted    State?    in   1867.     Having   S(  ■  ' 
Niagara  falls,  "he  could  never  afterward 
speak  of  it  without  emotion. 

Other  volumes  published  with  the 
I  stories  bv  Verne  are  "Selected  Letters 
!of  Cowper,"  "Selected  Letters  of  Horace 
Walpole  "  "Peaks,  Passes  and  Glaciers, 
selected  and  edited  by  E.  H.  Blakeney- 
a  selection  from  the  three  volumes  pub- 
lished originally  In  18"-62  with  four 
papers  added  brlngmg  matter  about 
mountaineering  up  ^^^^X-J^nJll" 
n.oirs  of  Sir  Thomas  Foxvvell  Buxton 
fChrlstian  brewer,  statesman  and  phil- 
anthropist), by  Charles  B.mon 
Voltaire's  "Age  of  Louis  Xn , 
lated  by  Martvn  P.  Pollack. 

"The  story'  of  Alpine  climbing,  with 
accounts  of  the  ascent  of  forbidding 
mountains,  with  Whymper's  description 
Tf  the  tragedy  on  the  Jl^tterhorn  and 
Leslie  Stephen's  "Dangers  of  llo""' | 
lalneering,"  should  Interest  not  only  the  . 


and 

trans- 


intrepid  members  of  the  Appalachian 
Clul^.  but  all  lovers  of  adventure.  This 
book  should  be  especially  welcomed  by 
   -  timid  souls  whose  travel^s^^e  j,-ican- 

Last  summer  we  picked  up  Mayne  °Jj^^e^"^"randa"or  a^t  the"^  Wa'velogs  of  j 
Reid's  "Rifle  Rangers"  while  we  were  jjessrs.  Newman  and  Holmes 
spending  a  few  days  at  Mr.  Herkimer 

Johnson's  humble  shingled  cottage.  We     Voltaire's  vutorians  may 

said:  "Here's  a  treat."  for  in  the  six-  reading,  whatever  later  historians  may 
ties  and   early  seventies    we    ranked  say.  .^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Mayne  Reid  with  the  elder  Dumas  and  age  to  be  th  ^^^^^^^^^ 
Sir  Walter.    O  bitter  disappointment!  the  worm  .nrvev  of  what 

The  story  seemed  absurd;  the  <J'alogue|  What  a  comprehensKe  sur^^^ 
tilted:    the   descriptions    tiresome        happened,  what  was  acmevea.^ 
,cv,    wnniri  we  have  fared  better  with,  was  wise  administration  under  Lou 

3  intellectual  actlvlt> 


of  peasants  about  the  inn,  with  off- 
stage chanting,  at  times  a  capella. 

The  performance  last  evening  was 
somewhat  perfunctory,  despite  the  ex- 
ceHent  singing  of  Andrea  Mongelli  aa 
the  Padre,  and  the  facile  loveliness  of 
Bianca  Sasroya.  Mr.  Mongelli  has  a 
round,  resonant  bass  which  he  usea 
with  extraordinary  skill.  His  singing 
was  by  far  the  best  of  the  evening. 
Miss  SaEro3-a  has  a  tendency  In  forte 
passages  to  grow  shrill  and  to  tighten 
her  voice  which  Is  otherwise  smooth 
and  beautiful. 

Mr.  de  Gavirla  sang  the  Ill-fated 
•over.  In  this  Instance  Don  Alvaro.  with 
a  solemnity  that  was  worthy  of  Im- 
pending doom.  His  voice  was  large 
and  stentorian,  without  delicacy  or 
nuance.  His  acting  was  much  as 
usual,  consisting  of  a  series  of  repeated 
and  distinctly  angular  gestures.  Mr. 
Conatl  again  proved  his  facility  as  aa 
actor  In  the  role  of  Don  Carlos.  Mr. 
Cervl  burst  upon  the  scene  with  his 
now  familiar  bit  of  burlesque  in  a  dual 
role.  As  for  the  orchestra  it  was  not 
quite  up  to  Its  customary  high  pitch. 
In  all,  not  so  good  a  performance  of 
quite  a  dull  opera.  e.  q. 


•Age  of  liouls  XTV"  is  good 
itever  later  historians  may 
Voltaire   honestly  believed  that 
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BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Sa 
Grand  Opera  Cornpany  in  J 
"Madame  Butterfl>. 


iuRh.  Would  we  have  fared  better 
"The  White  Chief"  or  "The  Roy  Tar." 
or  if  we  had  come  across  Ballantyne's 
"Coral  Reef,"  or  the  yam  about  the 
Sandal  Wood  Trader?  It  would  have 
been  better  had  we  read  Bret  Harte's 
condensed  novel  in  the  manner  of 
Mayne  Reid.  Or  a  Rollo  book.  Good  old 
Rollo!  The  unconscious  humor  of  his 
creator  portraying  Rollo  at  play,  at 
work,  on  his  travels.  Is  a  never-falling 
Joy.  Would  that  wfe  possessed  a  com- 
plete edition  of  these  masterpieces! 


a  reign 
Voltaire  did  not  in 


as 

there  wa 

of  polite  manners. 

veigh  as  he  should  have  done  against 
the  unnecessary  wars,  the  overtaxation; 
but  in  this  history  the  spirit  of  the  age 
IS  preserved.  The  tone  is  apologetic  at 
times.  Speaking  of  the  devastation  of 
the  Paltintte  In  186S,  Voltaire  wrote 
that  Louis  at  Versailles  and  In  the 
midst  of  pleasure  signed  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  entire  country;  "he  saw  In 
this  order  nothing  but  his  own  power 
and  the  unfortunate  prerogative  of  war: 
but  as  an  eyewitness  he  could  have 
seen  nothing  but  Its  horror.  How 
many  shrewd  reflections,  wise  remarks, 
memorable  sayings  are  In  this  volume! 


Carlo  Peroni,  conducter 
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Haviig  thus  known  disappointment, 
we  looked  with  fear  and  trembling  on 
Jules  Verne's  "Five  Weeks  In  a  Bal- 
loon" and  "Around  the  World  In  Eighty 
Days,"  one  of  the  recent  additions  to 

by  E.  |Ilehtful  reading  when  they  ha%e  not 


Collections  of  let^ters  are  easy  and  de- 


\  Everyman's  Library,  publl 

P.  Button  &  Co.  Joy,  shipmate,  joy!  We 
read  again  with  pleasure  about  the 
wager  made  by  Mr.  Phileas  Fogg;  Passe- 


fbeen  written  with  too  evident  purpose 
of  future  publication.  Southey  called 
Cowper  the  best  of  English  letter  writ- 
ers, and  some  have  echoed  this  judg- 


partoufs  rescue  from  the  funeral  pyrejnntnt.  Cowper's  descriptions  of  life, 
of  the  young  Hindu  woman  whose  skin  I  manners  and  person.s  in  a  dull  provin 


was  as  white  as  a  European's,  while  a 
gold-spangled  tunic,  veiled  with  light 
muslin,  showed  the  outlines  of  her  flg- 
,  uro.    And  what  a  superb  opening:  "In 
the  year  1S72,  No.  7  Savllle  Row,  Bur- 
lington Gardens,   the  house   In  which 
Sheridan  died  In  ISlCj  was  occupied  by 
I  Phileas  Fogg.  Esq."  And  again  we  read 
;  of  Dr.  Ferguson's  expedition,  the  dan- 
gerous droop  of  the  balloon,  the  pursii- 
I  Ing  Tallbas.  snakes  In  a  tree,  the  Island 
i  of  DIddiomahs.    No  wonder  when  the 
'  daring  balloonlsts  returned  to  London 
I  the  wliole  European  press  could  not  say 
enough  In  praise  of  them  and  "the  Dally 
Telegraph  Issued  an  edition  of  977,000 
copies  the  day  It  published  Its  account 
of  the  journey." 


He  1 

,  h  c;-:: 
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>rprising.     The  coi 
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Messrs.  Meiklem  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Jules  Verne  Club,  are  the  authors 
of  an  excellent  Introduction,  praising 
Verne's  foresight  and  scientific  Imagin- 
ation. Much  of  what,  when  he  wrote. 
Was  considered  preposterous.  Incredible. 
Is  now  matter  of  fact,  though  no  one 
has  yet  gone  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
or  reached  the  moon. 

Ill  their  account  of  Verne's  life  and 
i  character,  the  authors  do  not  mention 
his  one  disappointment:  he'  was  not  a 
!  member  of  the  French  Academy.  The 
I  younger  Dumas,  if  Jules  Claretle  is  to 
I  be  believed,  wished  that  Verne  would 
I  be  a  candidate,  and  said:    "His  Phileas 
'  Fogg  i.s  d'.'Vrtagnan  a  tourist.    It  would 
i  seem  to  me  that  I  would  be  voting  for 
.  mv  father";  but  Verne  wrote  to  Claretle: 
"Good  Lord!  I  made  a  mistake  In  spell- 
ing In  my  last  letter:  that  ruins  my 
,  chances  for  the  academy." 


;  cial  town  are  pleasant,  illustrative  of  his 
i  tastes,   his  constitutionally  melancholy 
I  (nature,   his    love    of   animals,  literary 
;  tastes,  humor.    Many  prefer  Walpole  s  , 
Mdash  and  glitter,  his  wit  and  cynicism, 
'with  the  revelation  of  an  intrinsically  i 
'•fln«  and  generous  character.    Did  Wal-  , 
pole   ever    make    a    more    unjust  an.l 
sweeping  statement  than  Cowper's  afti : 
he  had  read  Johnson's   "Lives  of  th 
Poets"?     E-xcepting  Collins,  he  wrof 
"From  the  lives  of  all  the  rest  there  i 
but  one   Inference   to  be  drawn:  th.; 
poets  are  a  very  worthless,  wicked  i 
:of  people."    Poor  Cowpi-r  suffered  fro:. 
'  religious   melancholy   even   unto  mad- 
"neoa.    He  and  Walpole  were  humorousl.^ 
Int^-'rested  in  balloons.    In  1T83  C  owik  . 
wrote:  "A  flight  of  academicians  and  .. 
covey  of  fine  ladies  may  be  no  unooni- 
nion  spectacle  In  the  next  generation. 
T„  the  same  year  WaipAle,  though  m 
still  lighter  vein,  wrote  inese  memorable 
words-    "1    hope    these   new  lu.'chani 
meteors  will  prove  only  playthings  U>-: 
tlie  learned  and  the  idle,  and  not  be  con  - 
verted  Into  now  engines  of  desn-iictl. 
to  the  human  race,  as  is  so  often  th. 
of    refinement    or    discoveries  : 
The    wicked   wit   of  man 
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;    Has  Verne's  description  of  the  "Ideal 
City"  (A.  D.  2000)  been  translated  Into 
English?    It  Is  not  mentioned  In  the 
bibliographical  note  In  the  Everyman 
.  editions  of  the  two  romances.    In  this 
;  description  he  did  not  foresee  houses  of 
IS  stories,  but  he  s;iw  the  i-ity  traversed 
by  electric  street  cars  and  wires  of  all 
.sorts,  a  factory  city,  a  bi5,rrack  city.  The 
description  was  attributi'd  to  an  Ainei  i- 
can   reporter,   which   re^ilnds   us  that 
Clnretle  said:  "The  rival  •  of  Dr.  Cook 
and  C  >mm«nder  Peary  s     ns  to  be  one 
r  Voviid's  romanci-R  fullr    eallzed."  Has 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— San  CariO 
company  In  Verdi's  "La  Foria  dol  Des- 
tlno."    Carlo  Peronl.  conductor 
cast:  Q 
Donns  Leonara  . . . 

io,\Tu°  : : : : . " B^Vn'lo^ -SchMker 

Pon  Carlo,  Dl  V»rc«  ^13"^,.^?^?^ 

tl  Mxrohese  Di  Calatrava   %*S!A 

Padre  Quardiano  Andrea  MonstJU 

Curra  (waiUnj  woman  to  Leong{,1,\„, 

Maatro  Trabuco   Franceaco  Curd 

The  Verdi  of  "Rlgoletto"  Is  far  re- 
moved from  the  Verdi  who  wrote  the 
diffuse,  often  quite  apathetic  and 
jumbled  score  for  "La  Foria  del  Des- 
tine "  Of  course,  much  of  this  Is  due 
to  the  rambling  and  crazy  twisting  of 
the  libretto  Itself.  Still  the  music  Is 
often  as  patchy  and  sterile  as  the  tale. 
I  There  are  moments  that  are  quite 
lovely,  the  whole  convent  episode  with 
♦he  duet  between  Leonora  and  the 
,  --dre  the  kneeling  chorus  of  ths  i 
'  >kish  singers.  Into  the  dignity  of 
■  Verdi  has  for  some  unaccountablS 
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I. a  c  lot  seen  a  circus  for  many  years,  not  since  the  introduc- 
!oii  o"  three  rings.  They  would  confuse  us.  Perhaps  our  eyesight  is 
iliiifc.  An  old  bore  once  ate  a  meal  at  our  grandmother's  in  Chelsea, 
It.  He  was  asked  politely  about  the  state  of  his  health;  not  that  any 
ne  uas  anxious  to  know  about  it.  "Wall,'"  he  said,  "I'm  a  little  deaf,  but 
i  .iv  t  %  .  sight's  as  good  as  it  ever  was,"  and  with  that  he  stuck  his  fork— 
i  two-lined  one  in  those  days— into  a  doughnut,  thinking  it  to  be  a  potato. 
Perhaps,  going  to  a  three-ring  circus,  we  would  not  have  the  requisite 
eypsight  and  the  necessary  mental  concentration. 

Mr  Robert  Edmund  Sherwood,  now  a  bookseller  and  publisher  in  New 
Yorlv,  is  the  author  of  "Here  We  Are  Again,"  the  recollections  of  an.old 
circus  clown,  for  Mr.  Sherwood  was  thus  famous  for  many  years.  His 
book,  full  of  information  about  the  good  old  days  of  the  circus,  brought 
to  mind  the  first  circus  of  any  size  and  worth  that  we  had  the  pleasure  of' 
seeing.  It  was  Lent's  New  York  circus,  on  the  south  side  of  Fourteenth 
:  treot.  between  Third  and  Fourth  avenues.  The  ground  was  first  occupied 
Vr>  \.:  m's  Alhambra,  which  had  board  sides  and  a  canvas  top.  This  was 
I  1  The  Alhambra  was  succeeded  by  the  Hippotheatron.  opened  early 
in  1  -  .  a  building  of  corrugated  and  ridged  iron.  Lent  became  the  owner 
ill  i  It  was  there  we  saw  a  few  years  later  Carlotta  de  Berg,  James 
n,  James  Melville  and  his  family,  Robert  Stickney— we  shall  never 
)  „^  so  handsome  that  high-born  dames  of  New  York  sent  love 

1?  Lj  him — we  set'  him  now  flinging  his  arm  aloft  as  he  rode  tri- 
umphantly round  the  ring  eight  fiery  steeds,  or  were  there  10  or  even  12? 
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rnarkable  man.    And  there  we  saw  the  Levantine  brothers,  one  of 
I  lown  later  as  F.  F.  Proctor,  the  partner  of  Jacobs  in  popular-priced 
■  .   That  was  a  circus  worth  seeing! 
1    building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1872.    Bears,  lions,  leopards 
.nts  were  burned.    P.  T.  Barnum  was  then  the  owner.    Lent  died  in 
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Sherwood  a*  a  boy  did  not  wish  to  be  Preaiaeir  ui  ine  United 
'I  had  heard  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  that  President  Grant  smoked 
.  I     as  a  dozen  25  cent  cigars  in  one  day.    As  even  Wheeling  stogies 
deathly  sick,  you  will  understand  why  I  did  not  crave  tl\e  Presi- 
1, — the  circus  seemed  the  only  alternative — so  the  circus  it  was." 
away  to  join  one.    The  story  of  this  first  adventure  is  told  amus 
Dan  Rice  was  the  clown;  Sherwood  became  his  apprentice.  There 
1  tare  of  him  in  costume  at  the  age  of  nine  with  Frank  Lacardo 
I:  '  anese  Tommy.   It  is  a  copy  of  a  daguerrotjTJe  made  in  1867.  Rice 
i  and  patient  to  him,  but  life  with  a  circus  in  those  days  was 
iolting  wagons  were  the  only  sleeping  accommodations;  a  piece 
1!   as  to  shed  the  rain  was  the  only  covering.    Ministers  and  church 
In  I  S  were  the  sworn  foes  of  the  circus  men  and  women. 
The  'immorality'  of  the  circus  was  the  usual  text  for  a  sermon  im- 
aiely  after  the  show  was  billed  to  appear."    Mr.  Sherwood  bears  wit- 
1111  his  long  experience  that  though  tlie  men  were  rough,  uncouth 
:  it  limes  profane,  he  cannot  recall  any  case  of  a  lewd  man  or  woman. 
>  prevailed  to  the  highest  degree.    The  nature  of  the  profession 
an  living  a  paramount  necessity.    Mutual  respect  was  unfailingly 
between  the  sexes.    When  occasion  permitted,  not  a  few  per- 
ade  a  practice  of  going  to  church." 


■av,! 

here 
I  .ae-i 
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f  the  finest  circus  acts  have  passed  away  or  been  supplanted 
1  ones:  The  running  vault,  by  ail  the  company,  upon  and  over 
>e  going  at  full  speed  in  the  ring;  the  Spanish  trampoline,  "a 
Act,  each  member  vaulting  over  a  standing  horse  from  a  very 
u'  board  (technically  known  as  a  trampoline  board),  which  was 
run  from  an  inclined  plane" — strange  to  say  the  great  Oxford 
knows  the  trampoline  as  only  a  performance  on  stilts  (1798), 
>:uin  invented  a  kind  of  swing  \\'itli  a  wjde  seat  to  develop  the 
tessori  Method),  known  as  the  trampoline;  stile  vaulting,  back- 
ret  somersaults  upon  a  small  space  marked  out  on  a  level  springing 
I  William  0.  Dale  twirled  himself  around  89  times  successively) — 
is  probably  not  a  single  performer  in  the  country  today  who  could 
'25  times";  the  forming  of  pyramids  by  from  seven  to  11  men  on,' 
in  the  ring,  with  flankers  of  from  four  to  eight  men  and  boys 
sides  to  complete  the  tableau — very  difficult  but  dangerous,  simple 
ijked. 


circus  company  was  then  one  of  general  ability,  trained  well  and 
I'liformly.  "A  circus  troupe  is  made  up  now  largely  of  special  performers 
In  everything  else  except  the  one  specialty  selected  by  them  they 
<.  mediocre,  even  poor.  Thus  the  troupe  is  made  up  of  disintegrated 
like  a  variety  show.  Well  done,  important  company  acts  are  no 
practicable.  Old  performers  aver  that  this  is  not  because  of  any 
in  the  public  taste,  but  a  consequence  of  the  abolitinn  of  the  sj-stem 
■  apt'renticeships  which  once  obtained." 


i-ts. 
iiU'-r 
haiKi 


-  Robinson  received  $200  a  week  for  himself  alone,  as  well  as 
iiimself  and  boys.  The  Melville  brothers,  $350;  Dockrell  and  his 
wife,  iMUe.  Rivers,  "probably  the  best  and  most  daring  female  bareback 
rider  in  the  world,"  $300.  These  equestrians  were  the  best  paid  persons  in 
a  circus.  "The  general  pay  of  pad  riders  ran  from  $90  to  $100  a  week;  of 
tareback  riders  from  $100  to  $200.  "Comepare  these  salaries  with  those 
uravvn  today  by  the  Wirth  or  Hanaford  families,  each  receiving  nearly 
j§3000  a  week." 


N  aturally  there  are  many  pages  about  clowns,  most  of  whom  lived  to 
|an  old  age.  There  dre  many  anecdotes  about  them.  Johnny  Patterson, 
lamous  for  singmg  "Bridget  Donohue,"  bom  in  Ireland,  could  neither  read 
nor  write;   a  good  smger,  an  excellent  jester,  full  of  original  wit,"  he  im- 
>rovis<.d  all  his  nftterial.  "He  died  in  1889  under  the  circus  tent,  having 
lused  to  go  to  a  hospital." 

-i-u*^i^  ^^j^!  to  cheer  him  up,  the  physician  who  attended  him  said: 
ell,  good-by,  Johnny;  I'll  see  you  in  the  morning.' 
nT  said  Johnny,  'but,  doctor,  will  I  see  you?' 

me  doctor  came  in  the  morning,  Johnny  was  dead." 


■iding  to  Mr.  Sherwoo, 
111  every  minute";  his  favor 


'    1'  "ium  never  said  "Theres  a  sucker 
^'sion  was  "the  American  people 


There  is  a  general  belief  that  if  an  elephant  is  offered  tobacco,  he 
will  wreak  vengeance  on  the  giver.    Did  not  Artemus  Ward  'RTite  in  "A 
Juvenile  Composition."    "You  must  not  giv  the  Elephant  Tobacker  becoz 
If  you  do  he  will  stamp  his  grate  big  feet  upon  to  you  and  kill  you  fatallv 
l         .  :  f  s^ys  t^ls  belief  is  all  bosh.  He  has  known  elephant's 

y.ho  liked  tobacco,  especially  "fine  cut,"  so  much  that  they  would  «t'  ' 
It  from  the  pockets  of  their  keepers. 

Charles  Reade  in  "Jack-of-all  Trades"  frames  a  severe  indictmei 
against  the  elephant,  as  the  most  treacherous  and  vindictive  of  all  beasts" 
:Ir.  Sherwood  and  other  circus  men  think  nobly  of  the  elephant  as  did 
the  old  Hindoo  sages,  who,  if  Victor  Hugo  is  to  be  trusted,  consulted  the 
tlepnant  m  the  preparation  of  their  sacred  books.  Mr.  Sherwood  telU- 
titories  to  illustrate  the  kindness  and  sagacity  of  the  beast. 

Keally,  a  half  page  of  The  Herald  could  be  profitably  devoted  to  Mr 
Sherwood  8  book,  which  is  published  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Co    He  has 
EG  much  that  is  interesting  to  say  about  circus  life,  freaks,  side  shows 
;-A-indlers,  pickpockets,  celebrated  men  and  woniei>  of  the  rinc    He  tells 
story  with  a  never  failing  sense  of  humor,  in  a  generous,  lovable  spirit 
fill!  wit:i  amazin^:  gusto,  whether  he  talks  about  Barnun:    A.da  Isaacs' 
T'leiiken  (in  connection  with  "Mazeppa"),  Gen.  Tom  Thumb  a  p-ince  of 
■•n;i-).t-wads,"  tue  unfortunate  Capt.  Costentanus,  cruelly  tattooed  through 
nis  Crinstian  fait.i  wlien  he  was  captured  by  Ali  Tebelen.  the  bloody  Pasha 
n   lanina,  George  L.  Fox,  the  greatest  of  all  pantomimic  clo\\iiv  .V«te 
^oLkim,  the  "Shakesperian  Clown,"  John  L.   Sullivan,  the  Circassian 
:.r;auty  ("blue-eyed,  with  a  shock  of  blonde  hair  which  had  been  soused 
•1  stale  beer,  to  make  it  stand  up  in  wild  confusion— 'sold  into  the  slaverv 
f  a  Turkish  harem,  and  rescued  at  the  point  of  the  sword'  "  as  th-  barkpr 
produced  her).  "  "'""•^^ 

Nor  are  Mr.  Sherwood's  adventures  on  the  legitimate  stage  unworthv  I 
,x  attention.    He  writes  to  us  that  he  has  just  signed  a  contract  with  the  ■ 
amous  Plays  Film  Company  to  play  P.  T.  Barnum  in  "The  GreatPRt ' 
how  on  Earth.'"  p 


"AT  MRS.  BEAM'S" 


New  Comedy  at  the  Copley — Notes  on  Plays' 
Now  to  Be  Seen  at  Boston's  Theatres 


Mr.  Clive  will  bring  out  C.  K.  Munro's  comedy  "At  Mrs.  Beam's" 
tomorrow  night  at  the  Copley  theatre.  The  perfomance  will  be  the  first 
in  Boston.  The  Stage  Society  of  London  gave  one  performance  before 
the  play  was  taken  to  the  Everyman  Theatre  in  February  1923.  It 
arrived  at  the  Royalty,  London  early  in  April  1923.  The  part  of  Dermott 
"the  gentleman  cracksman"  was  first  taken  by  Franklin  Dyall;  Dennis 
Eadie  played  it  at  the  Royalty.  Adela  Mavis  succeeded  Hilda  Moore  in 
the  part  of  Laura  Pasquala. 

When  the  comedy  was  seen  at  the  Guild  Theatre  in  New  York,  April 
26,  1926,  the  critics  were  invited  to  a  dress  rehearsal  on  Sunday  the 
25th,  to  avoid  conflict  with  Mr.  Munro's  "Beau  Strings,"  which  was  to 
be  produced  at  the  Mansfield  that  same  Monday  night. 


SMr.  Munro,  whose  real  name  is  MacMullen,  was  bora  at  Portrush, 
County  Antrim,  Ireland  in  1889.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cam- 
,  bridge  (Pembroke  College).  He  married  an  actress,  Mary  Sumner,  whp 
played  Bessie  Broke  in  "The  Light  That  Failed"  and  Stasia  in  "The 
Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back"  when  Forbes  Robertson  gave  his  fare- 
well tours  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  (She  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  London  in  1906.) 


Mr.  Munro  has  wTitten  novels  as  well  as  the  plays  "Wanderers" 
(1915),  "The  Rumor"  (1922),  "Progress"  (1924),  "Storm",  called  "Beau- 
Strings"  in  this  country,  (1924);  "The  Mountain"  (1926).  Jean  Cadell 
who  acted  the  part  of  Miss  Shoe  when  "At  Mrs.  Beam's"  was  seen  in  New 
York — she  played  the  part  in  London — says  that  Mr.  Munro  has  an 
uncommon  personality.  "Very  keen  eyes,  piercing  in  fact.  One  has 
the  sense  that  nothing  escapes  him.  He  is  an  elusive  psrsoii  and  a  great 
listener.  He  didn't  interrupt  the  director  at  our  Tehearsals.  He  was  very 
charming  and  a  great  help.  There  is  no  vagueness  about  him.  He 
knows  every  character  thoroughly,  exactly  what  he  means,  and  the 
value  of  what  he's  got.  But  he's  very  modest,  very  shy,  very  non- 
theatrical.  He  doesn't  go  about  in  the  theatre  world  at  all.  He's  thin- 
faced,  browni,  tall,  with  blue  eyes.  He  is  a  brilliant  man,  but  he  doesn't 
make  brilliant  conversation.    He  always  plays  ths  rob  of  observer." 

In  New  York  Jean  Caddell  played  Miss  Shoe;  Daisy  Balmore,  Mrs. 
Beam;  Lynn  Fontane,  Laura  Pasquale,  and  Alfred  Lunt,  :Mr.  Dermott. 

At  Mrs.  Beam's  boarding  house  the  boarders  suspect  that  the  hand- 
some Mr.  Dermott  is  a  murderer  in  hiding,  who  has  slaughtered  many 
wives.  Miss  Shoe,  an  old  maid,  turns  detective  and  causes  Dermott  and 
his  alleged  wife  much  trouble.  It  would  be  unfair  to  tho  future  audiences 
at  the  Copley,  if  we  should  tell  the  results  of  Miss  Shoe  s  investigations. 
Mr.  Gilbert  W.  Gabriel  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun,  said  that 
this  "tantalizing  piece  of  foolery,  told  in  terms  of  slyest  chatter  is 
something  utterly  unashamed  of  being  utterly  unsentimental — which  you 
may  count  as  a  virtue." 


Otis  Skinner  in  his  "Footlights  and  Spotlights"  tells  of  the  trial 
performance  of  "The  Honor  of  the  Family"  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  ' 
"Everything  was  unpropitious  for    the    event.      Hardly    any  pre 
announcement  had  been  made — the  company  wore  that  aspect  of  ghasr 
cheerfulness  that  actors  always  assume  in  the  face  of  anticipated  disastei 
A  mere  handful  of  people  composed  the  audience — and  to  crown  ail. 
it  rained  pitchforks.  The  storm  beat  upon  the  metal  roof  of  the  sparsely 
filled  theatre,  making  as  much  racket  as  the  actors  on  the  staffed  It  was 
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awful  night.    TMb  ^\&f  Began  apatneticaiiy  and  proceeaeu  on  Jeaaen 
i  t.    At  the  very  end  of  the  first  act,  while  the  precious  lady  and  her 
ver  aro  preparing  to  make  away  with  old  Rouget's  money,  Philippe' 
rsts  unexpectedly  on  the  scene — bangs  his  stick  on  the  table,  tells  the 
lotting  pair  that  they've  got  to  get  out — then  strolls  out  to  smoke  a 
igar.    It  is  the  falling  of  a  thunderbolt,  and  the  scene  lasts  less  than  a 
ninutc.    I  know  no  more  effective  entrance  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
drama.    The  audience  screamed  with  delight.    When  I  came  on  again 
'p  the  next  act,  they  chortled  once  more,  and,  somewhat  to    my  own 
lazement,  I  discovered  the  Colonel  to  be  a  comic  figure.    The  audience 
^  d  taught  nie  the  exact  mood  of  the  part,  and  proved  what  1  have 
ften  found,  that  the  right  audience  is  the  greatest  stage  director  in  the 
world.    The  play  was  a  success  from  that  moment.    It  ran  for  two  years 
with  half  a  season  at  the  Hudson  Theatre,  New  York.    Ten  years  after- 
ward I  made  a  profitable  revival  in  a  forty  week  tour  of  the  entire 
country." 

"The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheyney"  was  a  year  old  in  London  on  Sept.  22d. 
In  Berlin  last  spring  there  was  a  run  of  50  performances.  That  run 
ended  because  the  actress,  Elizabeth  Bergner  to  whom  the  success  of  the 
play  was  largely  due,  left  the  city  for  a  holiday.  A  foreign  correspond'ent 
.  wrote  that  the  mention  in  . the  play  of  a  breach  of  promise  suit  meant 
nothing  to  Germans,  "who  do  not  enter  lightly  into  engagements  and  are 
severely  compromised  if  they  break  them." 

,  "Engagement"  in  "affairs  of  the  heart"  is  a  foolish,  vague  word. 
Mr.  II.  W.  Prowler  finds  it  "curious  that  betrothed  people  should  find  it. 
so  difficult  to  hit  upon  a  comfortable  word  to  describe  each  other  by  'My 
intended',  'my  engaged',  'my  fiance  (e)',  'my  sweetheart',  'my  love  (r)', 
none  of  these  is  much  to  their  taste,  too  emotional,  or  too  French,  or  too 
vul|rar,  or  too  evasive,  the  last  two  objections  are  in  fact  one;  evasion  of 
ila.in  words  is  vulgarity,  and  'my  intended'  gives  the  impression  that  the 
.'oor  things  are  shy  of  specifying  the  bond  l>etween  them,  an  ill-bred 
,  lyness;  so,  too,  with  'my  engaged',  and  in  'fiance  (e)'  they  resort  to 
<;  rench  instead  of  to  vague  English  for  their  embarrassing  though  futile 
isguise.  Is  it  too  late  to  suggest  that  'my  betrothed,'  which  means  just 
,hat  it  should  i.e.  pledged  to  be  married,  and  is  not  vulgarized  but  only 
it  of  fashion,  and  would  be  a  dignified  word  for  public  use,  should  be 
iven  another  chance?" 

To  go  back  to  Berlin,  the  correspondent  believes  that  if  foreigners 
;ook  more  trouble  seeing  to  the  adaptation  of  their  plays,  they  would 
(have  a  greater  chance  for  a  continental  success.   "One  of  Mr.  Jerome's 
>|ays  suffered  greatly  under  a  total  lack  of  comprehension  as  to  what 
'seven  days'  might  mean,  on  which  a  great  measure  of    the  plot 
;urned.    One  of  the  most  deeply  touching  passages  in  Sutton  Vane's 
'  Outward  Bound'  dealt  with  scullery  conveniences  and  a  trip  to  Margkte, 
•'both  unknown  quantities  to  Germans.  London  has  always  been  forced  to 
,  adapt  Paris;  there  is  surely  no  reason  why  Berlin  should  not  trouble  to 
adapt  London." 


So  il  .V,  at  through  . 
gram.  Though  he  brought  no  sugges-  ' 
tion  of  a  ballad  to  either  Chopin's 
'piece  of  Liszt's,  the  quieter  portions  of 
both  Mr.  Llebltng  played  charmingly, 
with  a  beautiful  singing  tone  for  melo- 
dies, in  passage  work  with  tone  a.t 
once  delicate  and  brilliant. 

The     barcarolle,     the     impromptu — 
needlessly  embellished  by  himself — and 
the  Schubert  song  Mr.  Llebling  chose  i 
to  perform  in  a  lively  manner  not  far  1 
away  from  flippancy.  j 
It  was  all  perplexing — ^he  played  so  I 
well  what  he  did  play  well  that  it  is 
hard    to    guess    why    Mr.    Llebling  so 
often  fell  short  of  his  best. 

There  was  an  audience  of  excellent 
slM.  «•  O- 


'Tuilndrea  (or  "drla").  the  capital 
of  Egj-pt  In  the  good  old  days;  Alex- 
andread  In  Susonla:  Alexandres  In  Sog- 
dlrna.  not  to  mention  other  cities,  were 
named  after  Alexander  the  Great. 
Why  chide   the   good  people   of  St. 

Louis  Sot  proposing  t°  "f^J^-lland 
Alexandria,  after  Orover  Cle>  eland 
Alexander  tho  Greater? 

OUR  WELL  KNOWN  HOLIDAYS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Overheard  while  waiting  to  cross  the 
stteet  (one  has  time  at  some  crossings  I 
to  hear  considerable). 

MAX  NO.  l-"rm  going  to  "^ay  •iow'^ 
there  till--<vtot's  the  name  of  the  holl 
day  that  comes  Feb.  22? 

MAM  NO.  2— "Decoration  aaj . 

MAN-  NO    1— "Decoration  day.  that  s 
,.,%.ri  i-n  Bolr,g  to  stay  down  there 

tfrt  tnen.''  ■  iftr.^LA  d.  everett. 


"Jazbo"  writes:  "I  saw  signs  outside  the  N.  Y.  Palace  Theatre  read- 
ing: 'Ethel  Barrymore  in  Sir  James  Barrie's  — The  Twelve  Pound  ($60) 
,  Look.'    This  explanation  of  the  title  was  probably  for  visiting  New  Eng- 
landers  and  the  people  'Up-State'." 

"Applause  is  not  an  aesthetic  judgment;  we  cannot  say  cither  'good' 
or  'bad'  in  a  hurry  unless  we  are  fools.  It  will  probably  disappear 
quietly  one  day,  as  duelling  did,  as  being  too  crude  a  method  for  our  then 
refined  sensibilities." 

Ten  to  one  the  women  in  the  audience  last  Monday  night  thought 
I  that  "The  Enemy"  would  have  the  "happy  ending"  so  dear  to  the  pe-pul; 
that  the  Englishman,  Bruce  Gordon,  returning  to  Vienna,  would  wed 
the  widow  of  Carl  Behrend,  killed  in  the  war;  or  that  the  report  of  his 
death  was  unfounded.  It  is  to  Mr.  Pollock's  credit  that  he  did  not  yield 
'to  the  temptation;  that  he  allowed  Pauli  "to  wait"  for  Carl,  wherev«r 
'and  when  their  meeting  would  be.  "The  Enemy"  is  well  worth  seeing. 
'The  portrayal  of  Dr.  Arndt  by  Russ  Whytal  should  not  be  missed  by  any 
admirer  of  fine  acting. 

Clayton  Johns  is  the  author  of  a  little  book,  "Do  You  Know  that — ?" 
which  should  be  read  carefully  and  more  than  once  by  teachers  and 
students  of  the  piano.    "The  insistent  reiteration  of  'Do  you  know 
;  that — ?'  is  in  order  to  give  the  student  time  to  consider  each  musical 
I  thought."  Mr.  Johns,  a  conscientious,  experienced  and  successful  teacher, 
knows  the  stumbling-blocks    in  the  path  of  progress;  what  is  more  im- 
portant, he  knows  how  they  can  be  removed.    Few  as  the  pages  arv, 
they  contain  weighty,  sane  and  helpful  matter.    The  book  is  published  l>v 
'  the  Arthur  P.  Schmidt  &  Co.  P.  jS. 
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lice  interpretations  by  the~San  Carlo 
Grand  Opera  Ball«t,  the  best  of  which 
V  as  the  "X'easant  Girl  a'nd  Her  Doll'  , 
charmingly  danced  by  Miles.  Elistus 
a.iiJ'Shott.  This  part  of  tho  program  as 
.ixmounced        not  adhered  to,  and  two 

f  th(^  dances,  "Pavan"  to  music  by 
ebussy,  and  "Hungarian  Dance"  to 
uusic  by  Brahms,  were  replaced  with 
ubstitutes. 

The  opera  on  Monday  evening  will  be 
F.aust,"  with  Mnies.  Goddard  (debut) 
jid  Sohalicer,  and  Jlessrs.  Onofrei,  In- 

iranto,  and  Mongclli. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  my  secret  ambition  to  beat  the 
tag-day  girls.  I  tried  It  last  tag  day^ 
The  system  was  simply  to  carry  a  $10 
bm  in  the  hand  and  smilingly  explain 
"Just  golsg  to  get  .^^t.ou  .- 

i.-orlced  air  right,  until  I  met  her.  Oh. 
Ihe  exclal"*^.  before  1  Vouid  speak  my 
piece  about  the  ten-spot     ^'''^l'  ^  ^^^f 

,  flourishing.  •'OOC)o?5,l,^,-V  MAX^-' 
GENEROUS.  ^VONDERFLL  MAN^^ 


KANSAS  NOTES 

(Collected  br  J.  P 
Percy  Jones,   the   "Rachmaninoff  of 
.Kansas,"  left  yeslerdw  for  New  York, 
wher*  he  will  continue  his  Btudy  of  the 
^ior,n    Percy's  benefit  recital  held  last  • 
S  onday^ht^'  Odd  Fellows^  h^U  was  : 
a  complete  success  and  netted  him  ».«.. 

or    Harry  Thomas.  I 
dldate  for  coroner,  will  "P'^h,      ^'5:*^^ ' 
Ischoolhouse    tonight    on     Dead  Farm 

i^'chle'''"of    Police    Malcolm  Rodgers 
1  caught  a  bad  cold  Tue.d»y  night  sitting 
out  to  Intercept  a  bootlereer. 

rur.  1^  Pet'.Cb   Li'.tla  TlKalre  C.uc, 
'win  present  "Lady  Winderim're  s  Fan 
■and  the   third  act  of   •'Uivlo  Toms 
1  Cabin" 'at  the  Opera  House  next  Frl- 

rTt  tlie-  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
•the  lidles'  Aid  held  with  Mrs.  George 

,Meek!.  Tuesday.  ««'''""»«\,'""",.^"'d 
against  clgaret  smoklnB.  Al  .Sialth  and 
•  the  World  Court. 


defiii* 

praise ,  : .  • 

ln»s  of  "coarse."  "di-^sUEtins  "  or  '  -.^ai.-i 
ton." 

It  is  an  old-fashioned  gesture,  and  | 
has  been  supplanted  'n  modern  repartee 
by  the  "raspberry."  Wigmore  makes 
no  mention  of  this,  either,  but  I  am 
sure  the  raspberry  Is  In  contempt  of 
■  court. 

:   J*ow  that  I  have  answered  Mr.  Gloag, 
will  you  please  ask  him  what  he  means 
by  calling  me  a  "facile  prlnceps"?  Is 
;  ft  pure  butter,  or  do  I  detect  In  hla 
i  jocular  use  of  it  a  slight  odor  of  cheese? 
1    Finally,  If  he  "loves  to  roll  that  bon- 
'bon  of  a  name.  Maj-me  Ober  Peak,"  on 
his  tongue,  can  t  he  just  see  Jliss  Peak 
gloating    over    that  gum-drop-clogged 
patronymic.    Ralph    Wardlaw  Gloag? 
What  WAS   the  clergyman   trj-lng  to 
say  when  he  named  him? 

FRANK  P.  SIBLEY. 

WHEN  YOU  ARE  OLD— VERY  OLI>- 

When  j  ou  are  old,  very  old. 

With  a  long  white  beard. 
And  I  am  no  longer  a  wild. 

Young  thing  to  be  feared. 
I  think  I  shall  take  you  with  me 

To  Tetozotlan, 
Where  the  desert  sleeps  In  the  eyes 

Of  the  Mexican. 
There  we  will  enter  a  church 

With  a  chapel  of  gold. 
Where  the  red  gold  rust  of  the  walla 

Is  centuries  old. 
I  shall  show  you  a  plaster  saint. 

Inscrutably  sweet  and  mild. 
Holding  a  cress  In  her  arms 

As  it  were  a  child. 
But  I  shall  not  tell  you  how  once 

Once,  long  ago  .  .  . 
You  had  been  with  me  In  that  church 
In  old  M»xk?o. 

QUEEN-  OF  THE  SUBURBS. 


WHAT  PRICE  GUORY: 

(Ad  In  AntiQ'ies  for  Julj .1 
AMERICAN  DISTINGUISHED  SER- 
VICE CROSS:  French  Legion  d'Hon- 
neur,  Chevalier,  with  gold  centre: 
French  Croix  do  Guerre,  with  palm; 
Belgium  Croix  de  Guerre;  Italian  War 
Cross;  Egyptian  Khedive's  Star.  This 
collection  for  f45.  Sydney  Thorpe,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  sitting  in  the  Doc's-  rf?;ce  wait- 
ing my  turn  for  a  prescrlrt'on.  "Two 
gentlemen  pat  near  me  discussing  the.r 
state  of  health  and  kind  of  exercise. 

"I  play  golf  every  day."  eald  one.  '  It 
Is  good  for  you  ■ 

"So?"  answered  thr  second.  "Do  :  '<i; 
plav  with  knickers?"   

"No"  answered  the  flrat.  "With  wh':e 
people."  S.  GORDON  G 


r.eorge  Llebling,  pianist,  played  this 
'..f.sram  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan 

Tl'.,'r,(.,«i!i    C  maior.  SohumBtin:  Barcarolle, 

J      ;  ,     m  Octaves.  U\cHeT » 

,     •-  lioys.  Toccata  de 


Mr.  Llebling  must  have  imea  tne  pro- 
gram, or  he  would  not  have  plannv?d  It 
so.    But  still  It  mayvbe  questioned  If 
his  arrangement  was  adapted  to  please 
the  taste  of  many  people.  Two  ballads, 
even  though  two  dissimilar  composers 
wrote  them,  are  surely  one  too  many. 
The   Schumann   f.-intasy  Is  very  long, 
with  many  a  papo  that  only  a  supreme- 
ly great  performer  can  make  Interest- 
ing today.  The  barcarolle,  Chopin  not- 
withstanding-. l3  scarcely  worthy  of  Its 
composer.   And    the    only   now  music 
came  only  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Llebling  might  have  planned  better. 

He  is  a  curious  player.  Certain  epi- 
sodes of  the  fantasy,  those  that  are 
tender  and  lyrical,  he  played  so  sym- 
pathetically that  It  was  easy  to  see 
1  why  ho  chose  to  bring  the  lengthy  work 
I  forward.  But  tho  stormier  passages- he 
played  sometimes  dryly,  sometimes  hur- 
riedly, raivly  with  that  strength  of 
conviction  that  makes  such  music  tell. 
Of  continuity  he  made  no  account. 


DEATH.  WHERE  IS  THY  STINQT 

From  the  Orlando.  Fla.  Se"V'?I  V«an 
mnriiiarv  atteiidant«  worked  to  k««P 
the  man  'awake  by  administering  cold 
baths  and  anecdotes. 

THAT  "FULSOME  GESTURE" 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Ralph  AVardlaw  Gloag  asks  in  your 
column  what  iUyme  Ober  Peak  means 
by  a  phrase  she  used  In  describing  a 
hearing  in  Los  Angeles,  where  she  said 
'a  witness  used  a  "fulsome  gesture."  It 
mav   be    all   right    for   him    to  spoo 
Ma'yme   the   Ultra-Montane,    for   I  do 
not  for  a   moment   think   the  tness 
did  such  a  thing,  but  ^hen  he  attacks 
me.  and  says  I  don't  know  or  "''Y'-  "° 
ticed  what  a  fulsome  gesture  Is.  I  ^^  ant 
to  bei  him  a  week's  salary  against  a 
month's  retainers  that  I  f  ^^"'>7:' 
have  noticed  fulsome  gestures-though 
not  in  court,    1  have  sometimes  wished 
badly  to  employ  one  in  court,  but 
think  it  probably  ^on\A  be  In  contempt 
of  court.  .  „„  I 

I  Assuming  that  he  has  accepted  m> 
bet,  I  now  proceed  to  win  It.  A  ni  - 
some  gesture  Is  performed  "^"h  the 
nose,  the  thumb  and  the  four  «nB«7' 
the  second  being  placed  In  contact  with 
the  tip  of  the  first,  and  the  flng*rs  be- 
ing spread  and  wiggled.  The  word 
.ilsome"  In  this  use  takes  not  its  i' 


AINSWORTH  AND  GALLIZIER 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Alnsworth's  novels  were  rer- 
ferred  to  In  your  column.    I  • 
I    reading  them  and  have  come 
I    Interesting  compRrlRon.    Has  r 
'    your  readers  noticed   the  etr 
semblance   between  .Mnswor; 
and  that  of  Nathan  Gallliler, 
writing  historical  romancee" 
Alnsworth's  "Guy  Fawkes  " 
llaler'B  "Under  the  Witches'  : 
GERTRUDE  TV  ■ 
WlUlmantic,  Ci. 


JACK  BUNSBY,  M.  D 

'From  the  Dun^tiry  Ne» 
As  to  the  heart  i  • 
the  accident.  Dr.  St. 
she  will  probably  a. 
inent.  It  will  not.  In  Uls  op:i.. 
be  pennsnent. 

m;s»  Pamela  Robinson.  wi  < 
trlbuted  to  this  column,  is  ,. 
Susuii    Killsliv    In    "The  Cat 
Canary"  as  a  member  of  the  Manli 
Oross  Productlpn  Compai^, 


r  the  Man  fie* 

BRUSSELS  QUARTET  j 


String  players  from  Brussels,  the 
Arte  Quartet,  appeared,  last  night, 
the  first  time  in  Boston,  at  a  public 
brary  concert,   under  the  auspices 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Washln 
Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolldge  Foundat 
These  players  are  A.  Onnon.  first 
'.In;  L.  Halleux,  second  violin:  Q. 
vost.  viola;  R.  Maas.  "cello. 

The  Belgian  visitors  see  no  harm 
an  exacting  program.    They  began 
night  with  a  Beethoven  quartet.  Of 
1S2.  no  less.  A  minor.    People  view  I 
varlouslj':  some  will  have  It  a  Jewel  t 
I  Beethoven's  brightest  crown,  the  frul 
■  of  his  ripest  years:  others  believe  it  th 
!  work  of  a  man  far  past  his  prime.  Bl 
'  evervbody  agrees  that  this  quart,  t 
'  not  resUul  to  hear;  It  demands  atier 

■'Ml. 

.-:o.  it  served  not  too 

1        oil  fi'v  lour  "Indisc 


i  tiiOub'h  Llie  brain  ana  t:uc  had  i 
"t   been   sufficiently  taxed,   came  a 
'■'^e-ivinninir  poem  by  Huybrechts,  In 
ne  movement.    To  close,  for  full  meas- 
re,  there  was  the  Debussy  quartet.  j 
The  long:  Beethoven  work  aside,  the 
urogram  proved  not  quite  so  formidable 
J3  it  looked.  The  "Indiscretions,"  amus-  j 
ng  trifles,  are  short  little  pieces  built  j 
bout  pretty  themes  and  lively  rhythms,  j 
.  'iighly  spiced  with  dissonances  that  can  I 
|^*hardly  add  to  the  content  of  the  people  j 
^^■rho  Would  naturally  take  pleasure  In 
^H|hat  kind  of  theme  and  rhythm.   Three  i 
^■pieces  out  of  the  four  end  with  a  humor-  j 
I^Bous  surprise.  In  the  way  guides  to  short  I 
Jjn^  story  writing  ra;ommend.     The  slow  | 
piece,  the  second,  seems  to  have  most  j 
in  It  really  worth  while. 

Till;  poem  contains  more  of  value. 
Th  jujjh  the  program  gave  no  such  in-  j 
formation,  themes  and  rhythms  sug-  | 
gtsiej  Indian  origin.  The  slow  episodes  I 
have  i7iuch  charm;  the  first  brisk  pas- 
sage has  some,  in  the  style  of  operetta. 
Other  ijuick  measures,  perhaps  for  want 
of  a  hint  as  to  what  it  was  all  about, 
souh<;  ineanlhgless,  as  well  as  unneces- 
s;irlly  ugly.  If  the  co|iposer,  however, 
wior.i  passages  very  unpleasant,  he 
wrote  them  because  he  wanted  them  so, 
not  because  he  knew  no  better;  he 
proved  as  much,  In  the  best  of  what  he 
showed  last  night.  His  work  will  be 
worth  the  watching  for. 

Conditions  last  night  .were  not  favor- 
able to  strings.    The  heat  within  the 
all  was  Intense,  and  outside  the  air 
i>  damp.   So  it  Is  hardly  fair  to  Judge 
■juartet's  tone;  which  in  quiok- 
itic,  sounded  small, 
mble,  however,  was  admlra- 
i  lie   luartet   played  the  modern 
iM.  ,   one  many  guess,   quite  as  it 
<■!  '    to  be  played,  rhythmically  and 
I     most  of  every  bar  of  nielody. 
ment  of  the  first  Beethoven 
seemed  something  too  supcr- 
and  that  of  the  second  not  too 
*  il  111  accent,  the  Belgian  players  rose 
I  the  loftiness  of  the  slow  move- 
ily  they  felt  the  mystic  qual- 
!  I.  Indy  finds  In  Beethoven, 
m  Cesar  Kranck:  most  play- 
1  do  not.   As  for  the  finale — can  mor- 
.j  powers  make  It  a  pleas'iro  to  lieur? 
The  audience  was  very  large  and  en- 
thusiastic. R.  R.  G. 


inHNJXORMACK 

:°rday  afternoon  John  MeCor- 
:i  ;<  1  assisted  by  the  Inevitable  and  too 
ufi  1  hacking  Interlinear  performers 
'  the  chief  bugaboo  of  i:on- 

i  '  gave  his  firyt  ooncert. 

Symphony  hall     As  Is 
H  It  was  a  program  that  coin- 
I  ■'.  1th  Bach  and  In  this  Instance 
■  a.iid  ranged  through  the  ar- 
ia of  Irish  folk  Bongt.  to  the  | 
isoellany  that  ravltlics  three- 1 
■t  hlfc  audience.  ' 
!;mg  ut  the  Bach  excerpt  from  | 
iLata  "Let  Ua  But  Rest"  was 
•  .   high  point  of  his  program,  a  flaw-  ' 
.      thing,  i.'iipersonal,  remote,  without 
sens'iousness,    Its    phrases  exquisitely 
smooth  and  rounded.    Then  caino  Kea- 
plghi  .■    "I  tempi   assal   ioniani,"  two 
poems  arranged  by  Granville 
I     the  first  of  tliem  rather  tepid 
l>lng  in  distinction,  the  second, 
!ion,"  based  on  the  theme  of  the 
B  March"   to  Uie   "Temple  of 
Cuiifucius,"  exoUc  and  swIfUy  dramatic, 
witli  a  very  effective  piano  accompani- 
ment 

I  I  ere  came.  In  Immediate  succession, 
iKf  r  s  "Is  She  Not  Passing  Fair,"  the 
lri:  >    songs  in   Herbert   Hughes's  ai-- 
rangonients,  Stanford's  arrangement  of 
■■Would.  God  I  Were  a  Tender  Apple 
r,|of.v:ora,"  and  songs  by  Roger  Qullter, 
le; -ager  and  DIx.   Between  there  were 
!      cello  solos  of  Mr.  James  Liebllng, 
ef  V  hlch  It  Is  best  to  say  nothing 

\t  this  lato  day  and  hour  there  is 
I  'lie  to  be  said  of  Mr.  McCormack  that 
ha  not  been  repeated  ad  Infinitum.  Yet 
th.  wonder  constantly  grows  that  ho 
ha^  been  able  to  remain  so  much  tlie  art- 
and  to  have  gathered  unto  himself 
s,.  «  ide  and  catholic  a  public.  Kven  when 
he  Kings  the  most  insipid  ditties,  tliero 
1.S  no  truckling  In  his  musical  style.  Yes- 
terday,  howevbr,  he  was  not  always  in 
the  best  of  voice.  There  were  moments 
wlien  his  high  notes  s-liowed  a  slighi 
strain.  ^ 


"Dcsoi 
"Guid.i 


Mathllde  Bauermelster  died  In  Eng- 
land on  Oct.  10.    "Her  age  was  77," 
but  a  singer's  blrthyear  U  a  movable 
feast.    How  many  of  the  old  opera- 
goers  In  Boston  knew  whether  she  was 
alive  or  dead?    Yet  she  was  once  an  i 
l^i-aspensable  member  of  leading  opera 
companies  and  was  often  seen  In  Bos-  ' 
ton,  usually  ,„  parts  that  are  called  i 
minor:    but  on  one  occasion.  In  Me-' 
^hanics  Building,  she  saved  a  perform.  ' 
f    .nee  of  "The  Huguenots"  by  taking  at 
-   J.'  P. 


,  ^  -i.jTie:-  1-.  ijaeer, 
whose  florid  music  she  sang  well.  She 
was  cast  as  a  rule  in  parts  like  Marthe 
in  "Faust,"  the  Nurse  in  "Romeo  and 
Juliet."  Born  at  Hamburg,  she  studied 
singing  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Lon- 
don, and  was  awarded  the  King  s 
scholarship.  She  made  her  debut  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  She  first  came 
to  the  United  States  as  a  member  of 
Mapleson's  company,  appearing  at  the 
Academy  'of  Music,  New  York,  in  1885, 
as  Frasqulta  in  "Carmen,"  Poussette 
in  "Manon."  Later  sh©  was  with 
Abbey,  Schoeffel  and  Grau.  When  she 
eang  with  Adelina  Patti  at  Covent  Gar- 
den In  1895  Herman  Klein  alluded  to 
her  as  "the  evergreen  Bauermelster." 
j  She  was  a  little  woman,  vocally  su- 
!  perlor  to  some  of  her  sisters  who  took 
i  more  Important  roles.  Whatever  she 
did,  she  did  well.  Her  co-mates  re- 
spected her  and  liked  her.  She  'never- 
disappointed  managers  or  fn  audience. 

[    We  Infer  from  sundrj-  hints  In  the 
i  newspapers  that  the  Queen  of  Rumania 
is  on  her  way  to  this-  country  or  has 
'already  landed  at  New  York. 

'  AUTUMN  LEAVES 

(For  As  the  World  Ware) 
Laugh  at  death! 
The  first  red  leaf 
Shouts  at  death's 
Fierce  tiger  teeth; 
Sings  a  song 
As  bright  as  fir© 
Out  of  the  throat 
Of  Its  desire. 
To  longer  live 
Were  sweet  to  leaves. 
Yet  how  they  laugh. 
Not  one  leaf  grieves 
That  life  Is  done. 
I  went  today 

Where  leaves  were  burnln*, 

Heard  them  say: 

"Thanks,  thanks,  for  life,  | 
O  greater  Leaf! 
We  would  not  pay 
Thy  gift  with  grief! 
For  life  ^^as  fair 
With  wind  and  sun. 
With  wind  and  rain. 
And  now  It's  done 
We  fall  to  earth. 
Let  ug  be  gay. 
LVath  looms.    We  die 
The  braver  way!"      _^  ^  ^ 

As  the  World  Wags:  ,    .  j 

Why  have  not  these  men  been  electea 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame?  It  happened  In 
Montpeller,  Vt.,  some  time  ago.  Jesus 
AJa  and  his  brother  Angel  AJa  brought  a 
lawsuit  against  Joseph  Krelst.  One  of 
the  contestants's  attorney  was  Mr.  Lord. 

L.  R.  R. 

A  NOTE  ON  SYMBOLISM 

Some  have  characterized  Mr.  Pollock's 
play.  "The  Enemy,"  as  a  symbolical 
drama.  Suppose  this  characterization  Is 
true.  Would  the  members  of  an  au- 
dience agree  exactly  as  to  what  the 
symbolism  Is?  | 

Mr.  Arthur  Machen  recently  wrote  of 
a  sentence  In  cipher  exhibited  to  three 
persons.  "The  first  pronounces  It  a 
random  huddle  of  letters  without  sense 
or  significance:  the  second  reads  It  with 
ease:  'Tom  has  the  mumps,  but  Aunt 
Jane  says  she  cannot  put  oft  her  visit 
to  Stow-on-the-Wold,  as  the  DIckensons 
have  made  their  arrangements.'  Very 
well;  but  the  third  man  sees  that  here 
we  have  a  cipher  within  a  cipher;  that 
Tom  and  his  mumps,  Aunt  Jane,  the 
DIckensons.  and  Stow-on-the-Wold  are 
not  what  they  seem.  The  real  message 
relates  to  Chinese  politics,  and- the  sup- 
ply of  machine  guns  to  Yang,  or  Wang, 
or  Fang.  But  we  must  not  say  that  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  was  not  con- 
tained In  it,  but  only  In  the  mind  of 
the  third  man." 

In  the  mind  of  Mr.  Pollock,  his  In- 
teresting play,  "The  Enemy,"  Is  direct- 
ed against  the  Klu-KIux-Klan,  but  how 
many  In  the  audiences  at  the  Plymouth 
Theatre,  affected  by  the  episodes  In 
the  Viennese  apartment,  have  realized 
the  dramatist's  Intention? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Bud  StlUman  says  his  bride-elect 
doesn't  sing  or  play  the  piano,  but  that 
she  Is  a  wonder  on  the  mouth  organ 
and  the  accordion.  Well,  Bud,  you  may 
get  her  into  society,  but  you're  going 
to  have  trouble  renting  an  apartment. 

R.  H.  L. 


-^.1  sai;  fillei, 

■  ■r.     Vie  liad  a  i:tae  goat  for  a  pet, 
here  for  a  short  time,  and  that  goat 
s^nelt  as  though  he  was  sterilized,  he 
v.as  so  clean. 

Take  a  Boston  subway  train  on  a  hot, 
sultry   Friday   afternoon,    as   It  reels, 
steaming  and  stewing,  from  the  depths,' 
jand  there  you  will  find  the  quintessence 
I  of  human  odops.    It  would,  as  they  say 
jin  the  stockyards,  "drive  a  turkey  buz- 
jzard  off  a  gut  wagon." 
I    Still,  I  am  not  holding  up  the  he-man 
of  the  veldt  as  an  advertisement  for 
E.  D.  Pinard.    I  say  merely  he  wp«ld 
ibe  riper  If  he  tried  It  in  the  city.  Some 
I  ingenuous  fellow  once  attended  the  Bal 
(de.>;  Quatres  Arts  disguised  as  a  stench, 
nothing  more  nor  less,  and  the  French 
artists,  catching  the  spirit  of  the  cos- 
itume,    gave   him   a   rousing  welcome 
iThis  shows  wiiat  can  be  done  with  limit- 
(ed  means.  W.L.ROBINSON. 

Mr.  Robinson  might  have  quoted  a 
famous  line  of  Walt  Whitman's;  he 
I  might  have  mentioned  Alexander  the 
I  Great  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury 
who  threw  oft  from  their  bodies  sweet 
and  entrancing  odors. — Ed. 

We  are  not  the  only  victims  of  sump- 
tuary laws.  The  directors  of  girls' 
schools  in  Budapest  have  forbidden  the 
pupils  to  appear  In  skirts  that  end 
above  the  knees;  they  must  not  wear 
blouses  without  sleeves,  use  cosmetics 
or  wear  their  hair  shingled.  "The 
latter  edict  will  not  prove  a  severe 
blow,  for  the  girls  have  already  begun 
to  let  their  hair  grow,  having  taken 
alarm  at  the  pronouncement  of  a  Ger- 
man scientist  that  a  few  years  of 
shaving  the  nape  of  the  neck  will  In- 
evitably result  in  the  growth  of  a 
marked  beard  and  m<)u.stache." 

We  read  that  in  Yugo-Slavia  public 
leaders  Intend  to  follow  JIussolinI  In 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  Paris 
modes  and  other  vanities,-  as  lipsticks- 
that  the  women,  and  even  the  men,  iii 
'  the  government  service  must  wear 
:  sober  costumes. 

I     Who  was  the  eminent  German  nrho 
after   exhaustive   researches,    came  to 
the  conclu.slon  that  "out  of  every  mil- 
I  lion  individuals  only  on©  is  really  con- 
■clotu"T 


'AT  MRS.  BEAM'S 


j  unud  youtii  who  did  not  kaoiv  enough 
I  to  respond  warmly  to  the  seductive 
Laura,  supposed  to  be  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Dermott;  and  he  was  suspected  of  being 
the  notorious  Preni;hman  who  murdered 
women  and  cut  them  up  or  burned  them 
or  pickled  them  in  brine,  Mr.  Dermott 
who  was  watched  by  the  Pinkertoniati 
eye  of  Miss  Shoe. 

There  is  uo  action  in  the  play.  Mr 
Munro  has  opened   a   photograph  ex- 
hibiUon.    Instead  of  an  annotated  cat- 
t  photographs 
talk.    ■The  play  is  all  talk,  even  in  the 
farcically  melodramatic  bedroom  scene 
■VMiiIe  the  semblance  of  a  plot  is  beyond 
reason,  the  talk  is  for  the  most  part  i 
extrem.ely  amusing,  as  showing  the  vap-  I 
id  or  censorious  or  base  and  sordid  na-  i 
ture  of  the  Inmates.  Only  Mr.  Dermott 
and  the  adventuress,  scoundrels  €oth  I 
accomplished  thieves,  are  likeable   The  ' 
man  is  ready  witted,  a  philosopher  in 
his  way,  a  deeper  nature  than  his  ciyn- 
ical  flippancy  would  make  one  believe- 
Laura  is 'a  fascinating    creature  no 
doubt  an  out  and  out  "bad  un  "  but 
she  is  frank  in  her  passion,  adorable 
^  ^'iu"/,f•  ''•"sistlble  in  her  encoun- 
ters with  that  weak,  poor  creature,  man 
And  how  well  Miss  Marriott  Watson 
Played  the  part!    She  was  physically  a 
radiant  woman,  one  that  might  well 

have  been  a  "grande  amoureuse"  as 
well  as  a  crook.  She  acted  the  long 
and  trying  scene  with  Dermott  bril- 
liantly; she  turned  in  rage  on  Miss 
Shoe  and  told  her  what  she  thought  of 
her  with  a  flaming  intensity.  In  amus- 
ing herself  with  the  young  man.  her 
voice  was  a  caress;  her  caress  was 
tropical.  Mr.  Mowbray  was  her  cool, 
Impertlirbable,  companion.  Irritating 
her  by  his  biting  comments  on  her 
character,  the  more  biting  by  reason 
of  his  placid  manner  and  calmness  of 
speech. 

aiiss  Shoe  .Is  a  "fat  part,"  fat  In 
lines.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that.  Miss 
Edlss  was  for  the  most  part  unintel- 
ligible in  the  delivery  of  them.  Miss 
Harcourt  was  an  excellent  Mrs.  Bebb, 
and  Miss  Hallatt  made  Miss  Newman 
a  girl  of  flesh  and  blood. 

And  again  Mr.  Clive  shone  In  a  char- 
acter part,  that  of  a  vacuous  minded 
bore,  whose  remarks  were  always  in- 
appropriate to  the  occasion,  who  began 
an  anecdote  but  never  finished  It 


Rv.   PHTTTP  MATV  r^'^u^  '!'^  reference  to  President 

Jli    ftllUlf  tlAUtj  Coolldge  an  Interpolation,  a  gag?  Did 

COPLEY  THEATRE— Vlrst  perform^''-  Munro  In  1920-21  know  or  care  much 
ance  In  Boston  uf  "At  Mrs.  Beam's."  i'"*"  'he  President  of  the  United  States 
.  omedy  In  four  acta  by  C.  K.  Munrc'^  ^"  example  of  married  Ufa? 
Produced  in  London  by  the  Stage  So 


clety  early  in  1921:  Miss  Shoe,  Jean  Ca- 
dell;  Mft  Dermott.  BaJiol  Holloway; 
Laura  Pasquale,  Adela  Mavis.  •  Revived 
at  Everyman's  Theatre,  February,  ISSa.: 
Miss  Shoe,  Miss  Cadell;  Mr.  Dermott, 
Franklin  Dyall;  Laura,  Hilda  Moore: 
Royalty,    March    31,    1923:    Miss  Shoe, 

-Miss  Cadell:  Mr.  Dermott,  Dennfs  Eadle;         ,        „        ,   .t  t       ^i.  ; 

Laura,  Adela  Mavis    New  York.  April  |  Salome,    and  Henry  Jewett  in 
26,  1926,  Guild  Theatre:MIss  Shoe,  Miss  the  title  roIe.     Last  week. 
Cadell;    Mr.    Dermott.    Alfred    Lunt;  PLYMOUTH— "The  Enemy," 
Laura,  Lynn  Pontanne. 
The  cast  last  night  was  a«  follows: 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

REPERTORY  —  "J  o  h  n  A 
Baptist,"  adaptation  of  Suder- 
inann's  play  by  Frances  Jewett, 
with    Francesca    Braggiotti  as 


drama  by  Chaiming  Pollock,  au- 
thor of  "The  Fool."    Last  week. 
MAJESTIC  — "The  Student 


TREMONT— "The  Last  of  Mrs. 
Cheyney,"  comedy  by  Frederick 
Lonsdale  starring  Ina  Claire  with 
Roland  Young  and  James  Dale. 
Last  two  weeks. 

HOLLIS— "The  Honor  of  the] 


GUESS  AGAIN 


Meg- 


(From   an  editorial   in   the  Norwood 

seng-er. ) 

It  was  St.  John,  we  think,  who  said, 
"Let  there  be  light." 

AN  OSPHRESIOLOGIC  NOTE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  SaprlstI  Is,  In  the  main,  correct: 
a  cowboy  Is  certainly  no  geranium. 
However,  If  a  man  held  aloof  from  the 
bath  In  the  city  as  long  as  the  cowboy 
in  his  country,  the  city  man  would  be 
far  more  offensive.  This  is  because  the 
dry  heat  combined  with  the  odors  of 
satrebrush  and  alkali  dust  acts  as  a  dls- 
linOctant.     This    l.=i    true   in  Bermuda 


MIsB  Shoe    Miss  Ediss 

Mr.  DurrowB   Mr.  Clive 

5»me.^B;\b .  •»"«5,H''^,T,?'  Prince,"  operetta  with  DeWolf 
Mis5  cheezie  Miss  Grande  Hopper,  llse  Marvenga,  Halfred 

Mrt.  Stone  M  ss  Larey  ,     ,,  j  i 

Mies  Newmau   Miss  Hallatt  Young  and  othcrs.    Second  week. 

M?"  &ott  ■  . .  :  new  PARK-"Craig's  Wife," 

htm  ^iSSiori  ^^mV  tir/c  George  Kelly's  Pulitzer  prize  play 

Mrs.  ^eam  kept  a  boarding  house,  or  with  Chrystal  Herne.  Last  two 
aa  the  genteel  English  prefer  to  say,  ^-eeks 
she  welcomed  "paying  guests."  Scenes 
In  a  boarding  house  have  amused  many 
audiences  In  the  theatre.  FIftj-  years 
ago  Stuart  Robson  as  Prof.  Gregarious 
fiillj-pot  and  W.  H.  Crane  as  Col.  M.  T. 
Elevator  excited  Homeric  laughter  In 
Leonard  Grover'^  "Qur  Boarding 
House."  (The  thought  of  the  inventor 
putting  a  flying  machine  on  the  market  Family,"  Otis  Skinner  starring  i.1 
than  seemed  supremely  ridiculous.)  one  of  his  favorite  roles.  Last 
Only  a^few  years  ago  in  "  39  East" 

the  talk  at  the  boarding  hotjse  table  "   „„„  .  ^i.  rr^ 

was  delightful.  WILBUR— "One  of  the  Fam- 
The  boarding  house  always  furnishes  ily,"  comedy  by  Kenneth  Webb 
rich  material  to  dramatists.  As  many  starring  Grant  Mitchell  with 
of  us  have  known  the  horrors  of  these  -  ^ — 
homes  for  the  unfortunate  the  stage 
characters  are  as  famfUar  acquaint- 
ances. O  Sunday  dinners  with  cold- 
storage  turkey  and  skim-milky  Ice 
cream,  advertised  as  an  inducement! 

O  Sunday  night  suppers  with  a  pallid  ,         /-i  i 

prune  floating  in  watery  sauce!    And  I  Brown,  Edna   Leedom,  Charles 

the  boarders,  and  their  conversation!  |  King  and  others 

We  know  a  man  who  left  a  boarding 

house,  one  of  the  better  olass,  because 

he  Ti'as  asked  after  a  discussion  of  mili- 
tary affairs:     "Say,.  Mr    Blank,  don't 

you    think    that    Napoleon  Bonaparte 

was  a  good  general?" 
At  Mrs.  Beam's  there  were  gossips; 

there  was  a  doddering  ass  who  would 
i  interrupt  a  speaker  by  saying,  "I  read 
j  in  a  newspaper,"  and  would  mumble  a 
j  f ew  vague  and  wandering  sentences; 
I  there  was  a  deaf  woman,  who  wished 

remarks  repeated  and.  heard  distinctly 

at  unexpected  moments;    there  was  a  j 

positive  wom^n  with  a  granitic  face  and  ' 

an  offensive  young  son;  there  were  two  | 

flappers,  one  a  silly  wife;   there  wa^  a  ^' 


Louise  'Closser  Hale.    Last  two 

COLONIAL  — "Ziegfeld  Fol- 
lies," twentieth  edition  witli 
James  Barton,  Ray  Dooley,  Louisa 


SHUBERT— AI  Jolson  in  hh 
newest  musical  production  "Big 
Boy."    Last  three  weeks. 

I  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Faust." 
San  Carlo  Opera  Compan;'.    The  cast: 

i  Marsruerite  Luoretia  Goddard 

'  Faupt  .  .    Dimitrl  Onofre! 

j  Meohistopheles  Andrea  Moiigelli 

.  Valentine  .  .Giuseppe    IiiteTi-anle  | 

<ihbe\  T  Berniee    fcchalker  i 

Wagner   Elol  Grimar 

iMai-tha   PhiliQe    EaJoo  J 

Conductor.  Carlo  Perohl 
I     A  vast  company  went  last  nlgbt  toj 
I  the  opera  house  to  -nitness  the  first  ap j 
nearance    of    Jliss    Lucretia  God^ 


)  .•  found  plenty  lo  please  them,  tor 
Goddard   acquitted  herself  with 
.it  credit. 

''^le  has  much  In  her  favor — ^youth. 


-—from  rinal  disaster.  Jc^crsonaliy  he  tits  i 
the  role  to  a  "T."        •.    .  ( 
There  are  several :  otilcr  noteworthy 


I' ' 


'   Id  looks  and  charm — three  qualities 
h  ficlent  111  themselves  to  ensure  an 
[•  ractive  and  unusual  Marguerite.  For 
:se  assets  Miss  Goddard  must  thank 
i^r  stars.    She  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
ink  her  own  good  sense  for  the  dls- 
nlon  with  which  the  acted  an  exact- 

o  /Isely  recognizing  that  Hie  Is  neither 
J  .CJalve  !ior  a  FaiTar,  Miss  Goddard 
f -ewdly — and  tastefully — limited  her- 
iit  to  what  she  could  manage  well, 
"lo  has  not  as  yet  a  wide  range  of 
"acla!  play;  but  not  once  did  she  in- 
dulge In  silly  grimaces.  Without  much 
freedom  of  gesture,  at  least  she  avoided 
the  fault  of  meaningless,  conventional 
motions;  she  moved,  Indeed,  about  the 
stage  with  ease  and  grace.  I 
Because,  therefore,  of  good  Judgment 
and  5in  evident  sincerity,  Miss  Goddard 
was  able  to  give  a  very  charming  and 
convincing  Impersonation  of  the  Mar- 
guerite of  the  first  two  acts — the  rest 
came  too  late  for  a  morlnlng  paper's 
schedule. 

The   same  quality  of  youth,  which 
helped  mightily  Miss  Goddard's  Imper- 
sonation,  makes   it  difficult  to  Judge 
justly  of  her  vocal  equipment.    At  her 
youn?  time  of  life,  her  voice  cannot 
possibly  have  reached  Its  maturity.  So 
much,  though,  may  safely  be  said,  with 
I  hei-  high  notes  not  yet  placed  to  their 
best  advantage,   with   her   lower  me- 
dium  register    still    awaiting   Its  full 
ovelopment,    already    Miss  Goddard 
assesses  tones  In  the  upper  medium 
tnge  that  are  strong,  free,  and  eweet. 
v. 'She  sings  smoothly,  easily;  she  turns 
i;r  phrases  with  taste;    she  respects 
me.    Miss  Goddard  Indeed  has  much 
her  favor.    Of  prime  Importance,  per- 
ips,  she  is  blessed  with  the  quality 
'lat  enables  her  to  please  an  audience, 
hough  that  of  last  night,  of  course, 
vas    personally    friendly,    the  people 
j.  ould  not  have  applauded  so  l«ng  and  so 
tormily  if  they  had  not  been  genuinely, 
iVeasfed.  ■ 

flThe  opera,  very  well  sung,  was  acted, 
less  well  than  usual.    Mr.  Peroni. 
ij  pi  fine  fettle,  did  excellently  with  the 
.     .-chestra  and  Indeed  with  the  whole' 
n.  "nsemble.  ' 
I  a  The  opera  tonight  will  be  "Caval- 
oerla  Rustlcana"  anfl  "Pagllaccl." 
I       -   R.  R.  G. 


( 


  uuviu  srnue.v 

imi  ^  ./  .  .  .  ^,Tpm  Matrano 

orderly-.,  i'.  .(Toil  H.  A.  Lewis 
Tiy  hosoUal  nurio       Jfiaii  •'''••t 


j  OASTLB  SQUARE  THEATRE — "Si- 
lon  called  Peter,"  a  dramatization  In 
,/e  scenes  by  J.  E:  Goodman  from  the 
'ovel  by  Robert  A.  Keable.    The  cast: 

'19  Eev.  Peter  Graham.  Gavin  Gordon 

;'nrton  I   Jack  .Mar\iii 

,.ii£8      I  ,..  ..Rankin  Maiir<fifl(i 

)unovan — Army  olHcers   ,J'''"-'V^'''S, 

Maokayel  ■  ,  .Harold  Burnett 

iraytouj  _David  fetnile.v 

eoree  LieBBi: 
harp,    au  on 

ulie.  au  army  —   ,_,  - 

Tommy  Eeyiiard.  another  Thelma  «  mte 

viadeline.  a  woman  of  the  camp 

•  Gene  Lle\  eland 

Jilda  Lesslne.  Peter's  ^n^nne. 

i;hebe  Ili'^hardson 

Villdns.  a  verger   .  .'.   .Harold  Chase 

The  Castle  Square  players  gave  an 
dequate  If  rather  spotty  performance 
>it  this  much-discussed  play  with  the 
i.  Jlbltcal  name.   At  times  the  drama  was 
1  ery  tense  indeed;  at  others  it  rather 
craped  along  on  the  bottom.    This  Is, 
>f  course,  inevltabto-ln  stock  company 
vorlt.  "-•     V  ' 

The  story  Is  familiar.  How  a  stiff 
md  Ktarched,  not  to  sky  prigglsli  young 
.\nglican  curate,  stung  by  covert  sneers, 
igoes  to  the  front  as  an  »rmy  chaplain; 
;how  In  his  efforts  to  understand  "life" 
as  !t  1b,  behind  the  lines,  he  enpountera 
Ithe  seamy  side  In  eobH  earnest;  how 
|h«  comes  within  an  ace  of  being 
•'vamped"  by  a  female  camp  follower; 
how  he  comes  to  see.  under  stress  of 
letenser,  that  tha  externally  "tough" 
tijit  really  "all  .  right"  hospital  nurse 
',s  "the  right  sort ',  whereupon  Ue  takes 
her  to  London  as  his  companion  when 
he  sets  his,  leave;  and  how  the  girl, 
with  a  clearer  vision  than  his.  realizes 
the  Impossibility  of  their  "marrying 
und  settling  dotvn,"  and  deliberately 
icnaps  the  tie,  though  her  heart  breaks 
In  doing  It,  whereupon  the  hero,  with 
covert  sigh,  resumes  his  inevitable 
plMe  In  the  church. 

▲11    these    make    a  '  fine  dramatic 
ramework    upon    which   several  good 
theatrical    situations    are  suspended, 
pecldely  primative,  and  frank  some  of 
hem  are,  and  If  the  pensor's  pruning 
<ilfe  hadn't  been    pretty  vigorously 
lelded,   they  would,  have  been  even 
ore   so.     There's   evidently  a  moral 
'l  tended  somewhere,  :  probably    It  Is, 
'jhoeniaker  stick  to  j/onr  last".  In  this 
r.stance  altered  Into  i'^reacher  stick  to 
■our  pulpit."  :'/■ 
\   The  honors  of  the  ^rt'enlng  clearly  fall 

0  Misa  Oliver,  whc*  iteadlJy  refrains 
bom  over  emotionaHzlng  tl^u  part  of 

lie  and  whose  work  In  the  London 
;  tel  room  scene,  with  the  church  bells 

1  mging  outside,  in  which  she  makes 
^"^-.r  chaplain  lover  understand  that  the 

jture    holds    noUiing    for    them.  Is 
r:\:<-d    with    sustained    Q.nd  telling 


ih. 


rives  ■'US  a  love- 


successes.  Gene  Cleveland,  as,  the 
rrench  girl,  is  a  pretty  realistic  char- 
acter. Rankin  Mansfield  as  the  boy 
lieutenant,  at  first  most  obviously  drunk 
but  Etill  the  gentleman,  in  the  cafe 
scene  and,  later,  when  hit  In  the  air 
raid,  dying  with  a  pagan  cheerfulness 
that  IK  quite  shuddersome,  contributes 
an  excellent  bit. 

Jack  Marvin,  as  '  the  cj-nlcal  Capt. 
Langtoii,  plays  the  part  with  practised 
skill  and  the  other  officers  are  typical 
young  soldiers,  living  for  the  here  and 
now.  and  resolutely  ignoring  the  pos- 
sibility that  death  might  have  a  ren- 
dezvous around  the  corner  with  them. 

J.   E  P. 


Daumier  cancatlire. 

The  rest  of  tlfe  program  of  course 
Includes  the  somewhat  diffident  and 
amazing  "Trudy"  Ederle  who,  with 
Helen  Walnwrlght  and  Aileen  Riggin, 
performs  aquatic  feats  In  a  huge  pool 
constructed  on  the  stage.  She  does 
some  interesting  fancy  strokes,  waltz- 
ing under  water,  et<S.,  while  her  mates 
do  various  dives ,  from  a  high  spring- 
board. 

In  a  brief  Hal  Roach  comedy  the 
*tlll  animated  and  comedlc  Mabel  KTor- 
m.and  comes  back  again  as  alert  and 
skilfuU  as  ever  In  a  piece  with  some 
'  original  touches. 

E.  G. 


/  f  2- 


AT  KEITH'S  THEATRE! 

E>r.  Rockwell,  the  gentleman  who  dis- 
penses quack  advice,  but  by  no  means 
a  quack  brand  of  foolery,  is  heading 
the  bin  at  Keith's  this  week.  His  mon- 
ologue consists  of  first  rate  clowning 
with  medical  terms  and  expressions 
mixed  up  with  a  lot  of  his  own  concoc- 
tion, all  of  them  dealing  with  the  care 
of  the  body,  and  the  general  health. 

The  doctor  is  followed  by  the  Danc- 
ing Merediths,  a  boy  and  girl  who  go 
through  an  attractive  dance  routine, 
ably  seconded  by  the  doctor,  who  sits 
on  the  side  lines  and  comments  as  they 
dance.  At  the  finale  of  this  act,  the 
Black  Botton  contest  which  Is  being 
held  at  Keith's  at  every  performance 
this  week,  takes  place.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Les  Follies  Rouge  Is  an  unusually  at- 
tractive dancing  act  which  credits 
Harry  Royo  with  the  staging.  The 
dances  are  original  and  the  settings 
above  the  average.  The  whole  com- 
pany were  excellent  and  Peggy  O'Neill. 
1  first  rate  tap  dancer,  did  a  Black 
Bottom  with  batlsfying  variations. 
Arthur  Prince,  certainly  the  best  of 
the  ventriloquists,  kept  the  audience  In 
a  constant  state  of  laughter.  His  ma- 
terial is  particularly  good. 

Russell  and  Marconi,  one  with  u 
violin,  the  other  with  his  accordion, 
played  tunes  that  pleased.  Stephana 
and  Holllster,  familiar  to  Keith  pa- 
trons, presented  "The  Passing  Parade." 
a  boy  and  his  "goll"  friend,  who  watch 
a  Labor  day  parade,  seated  on  two 
boxes.  Miss  Stephane  sings  on  of  Mr. 
Hollister's  songs  for  an  encore  and  does 
It  very  well,  too. 

Jerome  Mann  does  Imitations  of  Al 
Jolson.  Eddie  Leonard,  Pat  Rooney. 
Sophie  Tucker,  Eddie  Cantor  and  Ted 
Le'wis.  The  remai!iing  acts  wer^  all 
entertaining.  A.  T. 


UUian  Gtsh 

 John  Gilbert 

  Rene  Adoree 

 Creorre  Hwgell 

  Roy  D'Arey 

Edward  Everett  Horton 
Karl  Dane 


LOEW  a  SI. ML— "La  Bohem©,"  111m 
version     of     aiurger's     "La     AMe  de 

jBoheme,"  direoled  by  King  Vidor.  The 
cast: 
Mimi  . 
Rodnlphe 
Musette 
Schaunard 
Vicomte  Paul ,  .  . 
CoUlne 

Benoit  (.I.inilor^  

Theatre  Manajer  Frank  Currier 

"La  Boheme".  in  Its  present  version 
pf  Merger's  tale,  adapted  from  its  op- 
eratic edition,  ta  an  exceedingly  lovely 
thing  Bcenioally  and  composltlonally. 
And  it  is  equally  bad  as  drama.  Fo" 
King  "V'ldor  has  chosen  to  direct  It  both 
in  the  style  and  tempo  of  tho  opera. 
As  a  result  It  Is  neither  opera  nor 
cinema,  but  a  curious  garbling  of  both 
in  which  all  the  actors  look  ready  to 
burst  Into  aria  on  the  least  provocation. 

As  It  stands  It  Is  the  tad.  sad  tale 
of  MImi  and  Rodoloh.  the  former  a  fmll 
and  wan  GIshy  heroine  much   In  the 
style  of  the  Griffith  melodramas  of  a 
'  few  years  ago,  and  the  latter  a  \  olatlle, 
j  leaping  Jack  Gilbert  trying  desperately 
I  to  be  a  bona  fide  Inhabitant  of  the  Latin 
Quarter.     The  legend  completes  ItseU. 
!  Mlml  leaves  Kodolph  so  that  he  will  not 
I  give  up  his  writing  and  take  care  of  her. 
Rodolph    becomes    a   great  playwright 
and    on  the  night  of  his  success  Mimi. 
stricken    low    in   the   squalid  dwelling 
hears  him  call  her  and  drags  herself 
through  the  streets  to  die  by  his  side. 

If  Vldor  had  not  given  It  the  over- 
emphasis and  the  exaggerated  tempos 
of  the  Grifliih  pictures,  it  might  not 
have  been  so  absurd.  But  for  once  a 
Mlml  looks  as  if  she  were  dying  of  her 
cough.  Instead  of  being  a  stout  and 
seething  prima  donna  who  bears  down 
I  upon  her  tenor  with  the  rapacity  of  a 
I  dowager.  Lillian  Glsh  Is  ft^gUa  and 
unusually  lovely. 

I  The  back  stage  vistas  at  the  theatre 
are  all  done  after  Degas.    The  French 


"■W.    B."    writes:    "Reading  Mori. 
Robert's  life  of  Hudson,  not  the  man  < 
the  North  river  and  'Rip  'Van  "Wlnklf 
but  the  lover   and   keen  observer  o 
nature — no  one  has  written  with  more- 
authority  about  South  American  birds— 
I  came  across  this  phrase,  'parting  brass 
rags  with  Glssing.'  Gissing  Is,  of  course, 
the  unfortunate  man  who  once  taught 
school  near  Boston,  who  wrote  those 
bitter  novels  'In  the  Year  of  Jubilee.' 
'New    Grub     Street'     and    others — all 
smelling  of  fried  fish  and  squalid  life 
—also   the    'Private    Papers   of  Henry 
Ryecroft,'  but  what  Is  the  meaning  of 
the    quoted    phrase?    Tell   me,  gejitle 
Shepherd." 

■We  can  only  hazard  a  guess  which 
will  probably  be  wrong. 

"Brass"  Is  a  generic  term  for  money, 
for  at  one  time  money  was  made  of 
brass. 

"To  part"  In  English  colloquial  cse  Is 
to  pay.  restore,  give. 

"Rag"  mean<  banJipaper,  bllH  Cl  ex- 
change; In  the  plurd  "money." 

Glssing  was  /jr  a  long  time  tjte^  up 
Does  not  the  p«rase  refer  to  the  giving 
him  or  paying  him  pounds,  shllllnfg  and 
pence? 

ADD  "INDOOR  8P0RT8" 

English  Journalists  are  discussing 
burning  questions:  The  proper  use  of 
"Mr."  and  "Esq";  what  became  of  the 
Dauphin  In  the  Reign  of  Terror;  the 
verb  and  the  future  tense  as  In  "To- 
morrow Is  polling  day";  should  one  say 
"Scot,"  "Scotsman"  or  "Scotchman." 
(The  Man  In  the  Iron  Mask  Is  left  un- 
disturbed; no  one  Inquires  Into  the  age 
of  Anno,  or  who  killed  BlUy  Pattlson.) 

It  seems  that  in  a  subscription  list  In 
which  amounts  received  are  credited, 
one  reads: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith   110 

H.  Jones.  Esq   10  6 

There  Is  this  comment:  "By  this 
ruling  a  man  is  'Esq.'  If  he  gives  a  sum 
all  on  his  own.  and  only  'Mr.'  If  he  en- 
closes a  similar  amount  with  a  'sub' 
from  his  wife.  In  a  case  of  this  sort, 
economy  of  space  overrides  conventional 
courtesy.    Another  slight  for  the  sex." 

Should  one  write:  "Messrs.  Ltd"? 
"The  balance  of  opinion  is  that  one 
T  should  not.  A  limited  company  In  Its 
articles  of  association  Is  deemed  to  be 
a  single  concern,  and  not  a  collective 
body.  Those  who  argue  that  the  prefix 
'Messrs.'  Is  a  courtesy  title  may  be  met 
with  the  further  statement  that  a  com- 
pany, as  such,  Is  Impersonal.  Real 
sticklers  Indeed  might  claim  that  to 
write  'Messrs.  John  Smith,  Ltd.'  Is  as 
horrible  a  solecism  as  to  write  'Mr.  John 
Smith,  Esquire.'  For  ourselves  we  pre- 
fer to  save  time  and  cut  out  the  mes- 
sieurs In  these  cases." 

"Tomorrow  Is  polling  day."  "The 
Idea  of  futurity  la  already  Implied  In 
•tomorrow."  and  to  repeat  It  In  the  verb 
would  be  pure  tautology." 

Some  say  that  "Scot"  or  "Scotsman" 
Is  the  correct  term  for  the  native  of 
Scotland;  that  "Scotch"  la  confined  <o 
I  "less  dignified  or  to  Inanimate  thinr;*, 
las  Scotch  whiskey."  But  Burns  used 
both  "Scot"  and  "Scotchman."  .Another 
says  that  "Scots"  Is  a  pedantic  book 
word,  never  used  by  true  dialect  speak- 
ers In  Scotland.  Our  friend  Mr.  Fowler. 
In  his  "Dictionary  of  Modern  English 
Usage,"  writes:  "  'Scottish'  Is  still  both 
good  English  .  .  .  and  good  'Scotch.'  " 
He  quotes  the  Oxford  Dictionary  with 
reference  to  the  English  form  "Scotch." 
which  had  "before  the  end  of  the  ISth 
century  been  adopted  into  the  northern 
vernacular;  It  Is  used  regularly  by 
Burns  and  subsequently  by  Scott." 

As  regard.1  the  Dauphin,  "we  lose 
sight  of  the  unhappy  child  on  the  night 
of  Jan.  20,  1794.  and  after  that  date 
nothing  Is  certainly  known  of  him." 
His  fate  was  recently  discussed  edit- 
orially In  The  Herald.  'Was  Eleaznr 
Williams,  the  missionary  to  the  Indians, 
the  Dauphin?  "Have  we  a  Bourbon 
among  us?"  was  asked  In  Putnam's 
ISIagazIne  of  1858  and  1S54.  The  Rev.  J. 
H.  Hanson's  "The  Lost  Prince,"  which 
sought  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
Dauphin  and  ■vrilllnnis  was  publls'-  i 
In  1S54.  Some  one  had  written  In 
that  Eleazar  was  a  direct  descend 
•  the  Rev.  John  Williams. 


DAOGHTERS 
Pat  loved  music  and  silver  rings 

And  tall  young  men  to  have  to  tea. 
The  other,  other? — "Oh.  my  dear, 

Ike  sat  alone  down  by  the  sea." 

Ike  loved  starlight  and  a  slim  moon 
Appllqued  tightly  on  the  sky; 

She  loved  a  gull's  wing  softly  etched. 
Or  the  path  of  a  ship  gone  by. 

He  bought  a  small  bright  silver  ring. 
He  drank  tea  from  a  lacquere<l  cup; 

And  then  one  night  he  wandered  down 
To  where  Ike  watched  the  moon  come 
up. 

Pat  loved  music  and  silver  rings 
And  tall  young  men  she  might  com- 
mand; 

The  other,  other?— "Oh,  my  dear  .  .  . 
I  simply  cannot  understand!" 

DONFARRAN. 

HE  HAS  FEW  BOOKS 

As  the  'World  'Wags: 

Tell  me,  please,  whether  the  great 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's  library  con- 
tains "The  American  Family  Robinson." 
As  a  good  little  boy  of  strictest  Presby- 
terian upbringing.  I  was  shocked  when 
the  adventurers  in  "The  Swiss  Family 
Robinson"  exclaimed,  "Good  heavens:" 
at  sight:  of  giant  trees.  Now  "The  .Amer- 
ican Fkmlly  Robinson"  contained  no 
such  exclamations.  It  was  filled  with 
wholesome  and  delightful  adventures  on 
the  prairies  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
Among  the  characters  were  the  Chief 
and  the  Trapper.  There  were  also  two 
boys  and  any  number  of  horses.  It  was 
from  "The  American  Family  Robinson" 
that  I  gathered  the  notion  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of  horses — fleets  and 
steeds.  I  am  convinced  now  that  this 
was  a  misapprehension,  but  It  abode 
with  me  for  some  year*.  It  would  be 
delightful  to  learn  that  the  omnivorous 
reader,  Herkimer  Johnson,  knew  and 
possessed  ''The  American  Family  Rob- 
inson." for  I  never  knew  any  one  tut 
my  childish  self  who  had  read  the  hook. 
Can  It  be  that  mine  was  an  unique 
copy? 

REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BUSY  BAKER 
AND  THE  CAPRICIOUS  CUSTOMER] 
As  the  World  'Wags: 

Perhaps  you've  heard  It — It's  aB- over' 
New  York,  but  so  as  not  to  let  a  g'  od 
thing  die,  give  It  a  little  space  In  y  Lr 
column.    A  man  went  to  a  baker  shop 
and  ordered  a  cake.    Yes,    said  theJ 
baker,  a  cake.  But,  stipulated  the  man,] 
I  want  a  very  special  cake.  I  want  It 
made  In  the  form  of  the  letter  S.  CanL 
that  be  done?  Certainly,  said  the  baker, f 
most  certainly.   Two  dollars.  All  right, 
said  the  man,  and  away  he  went.  The 
next  day  he  came  back  and  the  baker 
proudly  exhibited  a  most  beautiful  cake. 
That's  fine,  said  the  man,  but  that's  an 
Old    English    S;    what    I  wanted— I 
thought  I  told  you — was  a  script  S.  Oh, 
a  script  S.  said  the  baker.    Well,  that 
can  be  done.  Come  back  tomorrow  and 
I'll  have  It   The  next  day  the  man  re- 
turned  and   the  baker,   prouder  than 
ever,  displayed  a  still  more  beautiful 
cake,   Iced  and   df-i'ornted  and   In  th« 
form  of  a  grac-'  •^•  S.    The  man 

examined  It  c.\  (>wed   It  from 

all  sides,  and  h'  fesjied  hlm<elf 

R.-itl8fled.    Shall  1,  taid  the  baker,  srnd 
It,  or  will  you  take  It  with  you?  0>i 
replied  the  n>.in,  don't  bother.  I'll  J  i-i  ■ 
eat  It  right  h-re.  KATTA. 


neginald  Boardman  in  Recita 
at  Jordan  Hall 


Last  night  Reginald  Boardman,  riajl 
1st,  gave  .1  recital  in  Jordan  hall,  at 
which  he  played  the  followins  progr.uB 
The  Tug  from  "Ships."  by  Cooscns 
CIpressI,  by  Castelnuovo-Tedesco;  \'.ilse, 
Ma  mle  qui  danse,  by-  Bartok; 
Sketch,  Op.  9.  No.  4  (first  tImoV  by 
Bartok:  Teu  d'artlflce  and  Nocturna 
by  Debussy;  La  Danse  d'tHaf,  bj 
Pick-Manglagalli:  two  movements  from 
Sonata,  op.  106  ("Hammerklavler  ">.  by 
Beethoven:  scherzo.  O  minor.  wnlt7  E 
flat.  Nocturne.  C  minor,  by  Chooin 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  Xa  11,  by  Li^jt. 

It  wns  an   Int' r- --ine.    'hr-i^  h  • 
too  animated 
man  gave  to  ;i 
Ing.  One  imagi: 
lengthy  list  of  u:tr 
upon  the  prograui. 
d.iring  things.  Ku' 
•    the  Bartok.  th.r 
was  either  wildly  : 
more  than  p.-is.^inc  i.iusiciu  int. 
1     The  Goo.^ens  prvlude,  "The  Tnj  '  t!i«| 
Irst  of  three  written  In  l!'.'i  '^  rt 

I  Included  in  the  general  ti 
■I*  terse  and  draniitic.  C 


oi"  l>obussy  and  ' 
'ni:Ioutle."  There  Is  a  r- 


I 


li  s  Valse  Js  a  salty  and  ener- 
iniature,  far  removed  from  the 
'  I  -    L13  movement  of  the  more  ancient 
p.     lite  "Sketch,"  played  for  the 
time,  according  to  the  program,  is 
moio    sentim«ntal,    more  Imaginative 
'r.u«ic,  which  lost  somethiWg  of  its  color 
ptrhapa  by  the  often  monotonous  play- 
•ng  of  the  pianist,  whose  performance 
if  moflern  music  was  otherwise  sym- 
pathetic and  sensitive. 

Mr.  Boardman  is  a  facile,  intellige»it 
and  sensitive  pianist,  whose  greatest 
faults  are  overfondness  for  the  damper 
pedal  and  a  lack  of  tonal  color.  His 
technique  is  excelleMt,  his  Interests 
catholic,  his  touch  always  agreeable. 
He  was  at  his  best  in  the  first  group 
of  novelties.  With  the  Beethoven,  he 
had  music,  especially  the  adagio,  that 
demanded  more  expansivenesa  and  depth 
♦Jian  he  could  summon.  E.  G. 


Boston  Opera  House  —  Mascagnl's 
'•Cavalierly  RusUcana."   The  cast: 

••ntuzza  ■   Clara  Jacobo 

{*la    Bfirnice  Sehalkcr 

Mama  Luda  Beatrice  Altif-ri 

Tunddu  .  .  .■•   Franco  Tafuro 

AlJ'o    Giuseppe  Inteiraute 

I-ollowed  by  Leoncavallo's  "Pagliac- 
cl."    The  cast: 

yed/Ia    Bianoa  Saroy.i 

"S"'"   James  de  Gaviri-i 

;■'!"   Lorenzo  Conati 

  Glueeppn  Inteirante 

■Jeppo    Fraiiccaco  Curd 

Mr.  Peronl  conducted  both  operas. 
Th(  re  la  no  doubt  of  the  popular 
apptal  of  these  two  music  tragedies 
Excrpts  from  both  have    been  ham- 
mpr'^.I  out  In  every  corner  of  the  globe. 
"^i.:t  sacrileges  have  been  committed 
tt  .  ir  names.     The  Intermezzo  has 
^en    lambasted,   Canio's  Lament  has 
■^fin  sobbed  out  from  as  far  back  ;is  1 
c;.  II  remember.     Many,  m  doubt, 
TTt  with  the  sb'  in.slnuation  of  Irene 
carclo:   "Whoa,  Pagnaccil" 
Thf  rt  was  a  large  audience,  and  this 
as  It  should  be,  for  the  performances 
Doth  operas  were  not  only  creditable, 
sonio    instances   unusu.n'  neRitif-s 
"'■f    are   the   works   of   the    ma£t,  r« 
■  pn  painstakingly,  and  within  nach 
f  the  slender  purse.     Let  those  who 
mor  for  opera  at  popular  prices  show 
llvir  hand! 

rll  ,!'^''„M-'»scagnl  opus  Miss  Jacobo 
raj,  the  .^antuzza,  and  her  performance 
■^as  rxcellent,  both  vocally  and  dramat- 
!a  ly  She  should  watch  her  hands 
ialou.«Iy,  however,  for  last  night,  from 
ur  angle  she  came  dangerously  near 
lajtlng:  the  "fulsome  gesture  "  We 
wuldn  t  raind  a  bit,  but  had  she  pur 
Mely  showed  her  contempt  for  Tur- 
Idu  In  this  manner  at  a  time  later  and 
.ore  Justifiable,  but  at  least  not  before 
le  had  "warmed  up."  Miss  Jacobo 
la  not  make  the  mistake  of  too  ob- 
lOUSly  wearing  a  heavy  heart  In  her 
Wnlng  scenes;  there  was  a  well  de- 
(loped   emotional   Intensity,   and  she 

Mr.  *ifuro8  Turlddu  was  better  voc- 

commanded  exceptionally  well  In  sus- 
X  reached  his  star 

the  drinking  .«ong.  Dramatically  he 
Ikes  the  mistake  of  falling  Into  hy- 
irlcal  ways.   Mama  Lucia  was  neither 
S^'T.       T  "'■'"pathetic,   and  she 
u  JL    f,  t°  ""ow 

„  t^»y,  however,  at  the  fare- 

pleasure 

['rologue  rendered~at  oncli 
"y  and  musicianly  as  wac 
.o!n    of    Mr.    ConatI,  w;.o 
'  ■*■  full  rounded  voice  a 

l.  a.-ure  in  all  registers,  he  offered  be- 
rtos  a  fine  textual  understanding 
.Mr.  De  Gavrla,  as  Canio,  registered 
■ell  the  conflicting  emotions  of  the 
ravf  hng  p  ayer,  and  to  his  credit  he 
ut  h,s  sobbing  beside  his  song  and 
ot  l.ito  it.  A  pleasing  lyric  tenor,  of 
ourse  he  brought  down  the  house  .-is 
ley  say.  in  hi.^  singing  of  the  Lam'ent 
^nd  an  exceptionally  good  Job  he  did 
f  ii  too  Miss  Baroya's  Nedda  hardlv 
funded  Uie  ominous  note,  but  she  sang 
jgreeably.  ,  ""'b 

h.'/^'^T'"''  °'  chorus,  much 
raise.  A  very  even  and  painstaking 
erformance  that  showed  mJch  drlu 

Ind  mus.cianship.    There  was  n„  ^ 

F  >  ^  had  Mr.  Peronl. 

T.  A.  R. 


We  have  been  asked  to  recommend 
"a  good  novel."  A  prudent  man  recom- 
mends nothing.  If  he  forgets  himself 
and  speaks  warmly  of  a  book  that 
pleased  him,  speaks  of  a  reasonably 
reticent  barber,  a  doctor  or  dentist  who 
does  not  dwell  In  a  robber's  cave,  a 
tailor  who  does  not  cut  cloth  with  an 
axe,  he  will  probably  make  an  enemy 
for  life.  His  foe  may  not  revile  him; 
but  the  sad  face  and  the  coolness  of 
greeting  will  bo  more  cutting  than 
flint-edged  words. 


We'll  risk  It,  though  we  have  read 
few  modern  novels,  and  enjoy  reading 
the  old  ones. 

"Precious  Bane,"  by  Mary  Webb, 
pleased  us  more  than  any  novel  pub- 
lished within  a  year.  Some  have  found 
the  use  of  old  Shropshire  words  a 
stumbling  block,  but  the  use  Is  sparing 
and  effective.  This  novel  has  been  re- 
viewed at  length  In  The  Herald. 


hnndsomely  costumed  ^  I  n'''*''  ''"''^ 
the  prlnc  pals  inTl^'  *sPe'^'"lly  after 
< ho  uncomfortabfe  IZ'K^f^  -discarded 
rasslng  kilts,  wh  ch  " 
do  in  Scotland  and  h«i  V,"*'  ^'^  "^^^ 
to  the  ancestral  hi'iL"  o?'r/''"r''I'^'^"'* 
«-hloli  bore  an  astonl,!  .  Ashtons, 
..blance  to  a  Vetr,!' Xe''''^^^ 

:i^iit!y  and  '"f"'  '""^'c  '^as 

■  1.  'le  oompun  by  the 

■■  -  n  was  paid  t.    ,  i'*"  more  atten- 

oiio  sometimes  noliceJ  i„  "''^^  ^^an 
opera.  lonceb  In  conventional 

J.  P. 


If  our  correspondent  reads  French — 
without  a  dictionary  (without  the  use 
of  the  springboard  or  any  mechanical 
appliance,  to  quote  the  old  circus  wheeze)  j 
there  |9  Andre  aide's  "Les  Faux- 
Monnayeurs,"  a  singular  study  of,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  rather  shabby  lot  | 
of  people.  There  are  a  few  pages  that 
bring  to  mind  the  GIde  that  wrote  the  j 
preposterous  "Corydon."  We  should  j 
advise  the  reading  at  the  same  time  | 
of  Noel  Forrest's  "Ways  of  Escape." 
The  two  authors,  the  Frenchman  and  , 
the  Englishman,  have  much  to  say 
about  the  course  to  be  taken  In  the 
bringing  up  of  youths.  Mr.  Forrest — we 
say  "Mr.,"  although  an  English  critic 
called  him  "Miss"  throughout  a  laud- 
atory article — the  author  of  the  novel 
published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  has 
been  ably  reviewed  In  The  Herald.  We 
now  speak  of  "Ways  of  Escape"  only 
In  connection  with  Glde's  novel,  in  ^ 
which  two  men  are  more  or  less  con- 
cerned with  the  formation  of  youth's 
character.  Mr.  Forrest  shows  us  Stephen 
Heath— Insisting  that  his  sons  should 
mould  their  lives  as  he  wishes,  while 
Paul  Kenyon,  secretly  opposing  him, 
encourages  them  In  following  their  <*wn 
Inclinations.  And  what  a  mess  the 
two  of  them  made  of  It.  Basil,  a  Jour- 
nalist, attacked  his  father,  the  archi- 
tect. In  print  and  left  him  to  come  to 
this  country;  Terry  stole,  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  army,  and  then  cruelly 
disappointed  Kenyon,  his  benefactor. 
Antony  died  before  he  fell  a  victim  to 
father  or  the  Interfering  well-wisher. 
The  daughter,  Rosamund,  made  the 
worldly  marriage  her  father  longed  for. 
and  then  thrertr  her  bonnet  over  the 
windmill.  Don't  think  "Ways  of  Es- 
cape "  Is  a  thinly-coated  educational 
tract.  As  Prof  William  Lyon  Phelps 
of  Yale  would  say  In  writing  for  a  pub- 
lisher's and  street  car  blurb:  "It's  a 
ripping  good  novel." 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  publish  other 
novels— that  l«,  a  novel  and  a  volume 
of  short  stories— that  should  Interest 
our  correspondent.  "Five  Hundred  Dol- 
lars" is  a  coUectlon  of  stories  by  Henian 
White  Chaplin.  Four  of  them  were 
first  printed  In  the  Century  Magazine. 
The  present  volume  Is  a  reprint.  Mr. 
Chaplin  was  known  In  Boston  as  an 
able  lawyer  and  a  writer  of  legal 
treatises.  He  left  this  city  to  make 
Washington.  D.  C,  his  home,  where  he 
was  happy  among  his  books,  for  he  was 
not  only  a  delightful  companion;  he 
was  a  man  of  scholarly  habits  and  fine 
literary  taste.    He  died  two  years  ago. 

These  stories   are   of   New   England  i 
life.    One  or  two  of  them  are  to  be  | 
classed  with  stories  by  Sarah  Jewett.  I 
and  the  early  ones  of  Mary  Wllklns  and  I 
Alice    Brown.     "The    New  Mlnlstsr's 
Great  Opportunity"   might   be  told  In 
Georgia   or   Ohio;    "St.    Patrick"  and 
"Madeira  Place"  might  describe  scenes 
In  New  York,  but  the  other  stories,  es- 
pecially "Eli,"  in  the  portrayal  of  char- 
acter are  of  New  England.    Miss  Wil- 
klns's  early  stories  we|re  often  grim  In 
their  pathos,  even  in  their  humor.  Liv- 
ing In  London,  she  would  have  written 
Arthur    Morrisons     "Tales    of  Mean 
Streets."    Mr.  Chaplin  was  nearer  to 
Miss  Jewett  and  Miss  Brown,  for  the 
three  did  more   than   tell  about  men 
and  women;  they  made. them  live  as  If 
they  were  village  neighbors./ 

"Walls  of  Glass.  "  by  Larry  Barretto, 
also  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  ' 
deals  with  a  sexual  problem,  but  not  In  j 
a  rank,   not  In   a  snickering  manner.  ' 
Sophy's  husband,  killed  by  an  accident, 
left  her  penniless  and  with  a  baby  to 
support.     The    neighbors   promised  to 
help  her.    She  mS"de  preserves  for  sale; 
she  opened  a  lunch  shop,  which  was  set 
or\  fire  by  a  tramp  who  had  tried  to 
kiss  her,  but  was  thrashed  by  Martin 
Greer.      Desperately   poor  she  became 
the  mistress  of  Greer,  a  rich  owner  of 
race-horses.     His  wife  was  hopelessly 
insane. 

If  George  Eliot  was  censured  for  liv- 
ing with  Lewes,  who  ooiild  not  marry 


abroad;  al  honu.         ■'■av,-  . '', 

-.corn  Nor  was  Greer  himself  a  restful 
companion.  He  would  drink  furiously 
would'  be  seen  at  the  racecourse  with 
KUty  Devlin  of  the  "painted  raddled 
lace  "  He  was  Jealous,  and  not  without 
plausible  reason,  of  Alan  Craig  who 
would  have  Sophy  desert  her  loid  and 
master  Greer  was  remorseful  after  his 
explosions;  prou'd  of  Sophy  as  he  was 
of  his  horses.  ^    .  , 

She  was  included  in  the  list  of  stock. 
When  Greer  died,  she  found  out- that 
the  insane  wife  had  died  before  him 
and  Greer  could  have  married  her.  Joel, 
her  son  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed 
everything,  reproached  her  with  having 
been  b.  kept  woman,  but  he  apologized 
later,  and  Sophy,  now  rich,  became 
Alan's  lawful  wife.  The  story  Is,  well 
told  at  times  graphically,  with  no 
mean  skill  in  the  portraiture  of  char-  i 
acter     Still  the  question  arises: 


'   Quartet  ,  .  nergetic  (.  i 

sin,  kept  from  teeming  too  many.  M: 
r.eginska  had  something  to  do  with  tl^ 
leat;  she  played  superbly.  They  ;ui 
did,  throughout  the  quintet  with  a  vital- 
ity that  gave  evei-y  bar  its  due.  Vitality 
like  that,  combined  with  taste  and 
sound  musicianliness,  could  not  fail  to 
quicken  the  audience  to  enthusiasm. 

Need  the  New  York  String  Quartet 
wait  another  year  before  paying  us  a 
return  visit?  R.  R.  G. 


GRAND  OPERA  COMPANY 
CLOSES  SEASON  HERE 

Miss 


SoDhy  Justified  m  living  with  Greer  for  fortnight  at 
the  sake  of  her  child?   Here  is  an  in-  by  a  perforn 


the  sake 

terestlng  subject 
women's  clubs- 


for 


Goddard  Sings  Prettily  as 
Micaela  in  "Carmen" 

The   San   Carlo  Grand   Opera  Com- 
Was  pany  brought  to  a  close  its  season  of  a 
the   Boston  Opera  House 
rformance  of  "Carmen"  in  the 
discussion    at  afternoon  and  one  of  "Aida"  in  the  eve-» 
j  ning.     These  perfoi  man/cs  were  repe- 
titions, but  in  "Carmen,"  Miss  Lu«re- 
A  book    not  a  novel,  but  far  more  tior  Goddard  took  the  part  of  Micaei 
interesting  than  many  now  on  the  book  She  sang  the  music  prettily. 
<:hoo  counters    is  the  new   edition  of     The  perforn^ances  afternoon  and  ei  - 
Josiah  Quincy's  "Figures  of  the  Past"  r.Ing  were  much  enjoyed,  although  ; 
from  the  leaves  of  old  Journals,  with  the  afternoon   no  doubt  owing  to  i: 
an  introduction  and  notes  by  M.  A.  De  football  game,  the  audience  was  not  . 
Wolfe  Howe,  whose  editorial  ability  and  larro  s«.  mi^lu  h^vo  h 
taste  have  long  been  recognized.  Little. 
Brown  &  Co.  publish  the  book  In  an 
attractive  form.    Here  Is  good  reading; 
here    Is    a    vivid    picture    of  former 
worthies.  John  Adams,  Randolph,  Jack-  ^ 
Webster,   of   the   school,   college.  , 
life  of  the  periods  In  which  they 
flourished.  There  are  many  temptations 
to  quotation.    We  may  yield  to  them 
later    for  there  are   Incidents  related 
that  lead  te  comparison  with  the  world 
In  which  we  now  live. 


son. 
city 


^JOHN    IN  JAPAN 

(London  Dally  Chronicle) 
Admirers  of  Mr.  John  McCormack, 
who  are  hoping  to  hear  his  great  voice 
again  this  winter,  may  enjoy  this  story. 
The  popular  tenor  read  a  Japanese  re- 
view translated  into  English  by  a  na- 
tive which  stated  that  hu  "suffocated 
his  audience."  Investigation  showed 
that  the  Japanese  phrase  should  have 
been  rendered  "left  the  audience  brealh- 
Us.s." 

Were   willows  ever   called   palms  In 
New  England?    In  Devon.«hire  bunches 
(.f  willows  were  carried  to  church  on 
i  f'alni  Sunday  even  In  recent  times.  It 
i  is  said  that  the  cockney  always  glve.« 
:  tin'  name  of  palms  to  willows. 


In  some  English  counties  the  willow  . 
and  llie  yew  tree  are  called  palm  trees.  | 
A  paini  wtlfow  Is  any  willow  producing  | 
calkins  larly.   The  buds  and  calkins  .if 
various  species  of  willow  are  also  called 
palms  aa  are  th«  catkins  of  the  baaeL  | 


NEW  YORK  STRING 
QUARTET  CONCERTI 

,     Tfhterday   afternoon   the   New  York 
String  quartet  gave  a  concert  In  Jordan 
I  hall  before  an  enthusiastic  audience  of 
I  excellent  t^ize. 

The  enthusiasm  was  richly  deserved. 
.\Iready  two  seasons  ago,  before  they 
had  been  long  In  company,  these  four 
Players — O.  Cadek,  J.  Siskovsky,  L. 
.^chwab,  B.  Vasha — ga\'*  us  a  taste  of 
their  quality  that  made  their  future 
:ippearances  eagerly  looked  for.  They 
have  lost  nothing  in  two  years;  on  the 
'  contrarj-,  they  have  gained. 

They  have  bettered  their  balance  of 
tone;  Mr.  Cadek  may,  or  may  not,  have 
added  volume,  but  in  any  case  he  now 
can  hold  his  own.  Also  the.v  have, 
to  a  great  extent,  done  away  with 
a  certain  harshness  of  sound  that,  at 
their  first  performance  here,  worked 
Fome  111.  Only  occasionally  yesterday, 
in  a  few  loud  quick  passages,  did  they 
make  sounds  anything  but  beautiful. 

Delightfully  they  played  one  of 
Haydn's  quartets  In  O  minor.  In  its 
not  many  pages  they  found  Haydn  the 
man  of  moods.  These  players  showed 
warm  sjTnpathy  with  the  man's  sturdy 
strength,  his  grace,  his  power  of  lofty 
song.  They  felt  his  sense  of  the  ele- 
gant, his  formality,  his  passion  for  the 
dance,  be  It  of  the  market  place  or  of 
the  court.  The  largo  was  a  triumph 
of  fitting  tempo — .slow  enough  to  be 
grave,  but  not  like  the  famous  water  in 
1'auhton.  so  sluggish  It  would  not  run 
down  hill. 

Quite  as  well,  in  its  more  modern 
way.  they  played  Beethoven's  F  minor 
(luartet,  op.  95.  bringing  out  with  un- 
usual force  the  significance  of  the  sharp- 
ly contrasting  ih -mes  of  the  first  move- 
intnt,  making  something  .•stirringly  bril- 
liant yf  the  finale.  If  they  could  not 
sustain  interest  throughout  the  third 
movement,  who  shall  blame  them? 

The  repellt  I'lns,  though,  of  the 
movement  of  Si'tn;mf<nn'--  iil:iiio  n- 


ROSA  PONSELLE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Rosa  Ponselle  of  the  JletropoUtan 
opera  company,  assisted  by  Stuart 
Ross,  pianist,  g-ave  a  concert  In 
Symphony  hall  yesterday  afternoon. 
!  The  program  stated  that  she  would 
jslng  Marguerite's  Prison  aria  from 
jBoIto'8  "Mephlstopheles,"  Salvator 
I  Rosa's  "Star  Vlclno,"  "Chl  vuol 
I  comprar"  by  JommelH:  R.  Strauss's 
I  "Traeume."  Decreus's  "L'Olseau  Bleu." 
the  cavatlna  from  "U  Trovatore," 
Tchaikovsky's  "At  the  Ball,"  "Invoca- 
tion to  Eros"  by  Kurstelner;  SUberta's 
"Lullaby"  and  Molly  Carew's  "Piper  of 
Love."  Mr.  Ross's  selections  were  his 
arrangement  of  the  CorelU-Tartlnl 
Theme  and  Variations:  Rachmaninoff's 
Prelude  in  G  major:  a  Spanish  Dance  by 
Granados.  and  Tauslg's  version  of 
Johann  Strauss's  waltz,  "Man  lebt  nur 
elnmal." 

As  Mme.  Ponselle  Is  known  chiefly 
as  a  dramatic  soprano,  It  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  she  would  sing  operatic  airs 
well  as  songs.  She  chose  the  air  of 
Marguerite  crazed  and  In  the  prison,  an 
air  that  for  full  effect  demands  the  sit- 
uation and  the  scene;  nevertheless, 
Mme.  Ponselle  gave  the  requisite  dra- 
matic feeling  without  the  undue  Inten- 
sity that  would  have  been  foreign  to 
the  concert  stage.  The  florid  passages, 
the  outbursts  of  the  heroine's  delirium, 
might  have  been  thrown  off  with  great- 
er lightness  and  without  the  suggestion 
that  they  had  little  or  no  significance 
and  were  interpolated  only  to  show 
vocal  agility. 

CONTRAST  LACKING 

Her   Interpretation  of  the  Cavatlna 
from  the  first  act  of  "II  Trovatore" 
sinned  against  the  text  and  the  music. 
Leonora  here  tells  a  story  and  describes 
a  peaceful  scene.    Mme.  Ponselle  took 
the  first  section  at  so  fast  and  restless  a 
pace  that  there  was  no  contrast  be- 
tween these  calm  and  beautiful  meas- 
ures and  the  more  emotional  ones  that 
follow;   the   brilliant  section  following 
also  suffered  thereby.    Her  interpreta- 
tion, unintelligent  and  therefore  inef- 
fective,   of   Verdi's    sustained  melody 
[showed  that  she  was  unacquainted  with 
jthe  Italian  tradition, 
j    She  has  a  glorious  voice,  rich,  full, 
flexible   enough   to   sing   florid  music 
without  labor;   to  sing  rapidly  without 
loss  of  distinct  enunciation.    There  If 
no   need   of   her   forcing   upper  tones. 
They  'then  lose  body  and  occasionally 
are  thin  and  shrill.    In  the  first  group 
of  songs  she  gave  the  appropriate  char-  I 
acter    to    each;    nobility    to    Salvator  | 
Rosa's:  playfulness  to  JommelU's  song' 
of    the    canary   and    Decreus's  "Blue 
PIrd,"    while    she    sang    the    song  by 
t-trauss  with  genuine  if   subdued  emo- 


l  on,  with  tones  of  exquisite  beauty 
IN  GENEROUS  MOOD 
Mr.  Ross  accompanied  her  sympa- 
thetically. His  transcription  of  the 
familiar  theme  with  variations  for  the 
violin  was  interesting. 

The  large  audience  was  enthusia^'  ■ 
throughout  the  concert.    Mme.  Pop 
was  In  generous  mood  amfi  added 
tral  songs  to  the  progrsin,    M.T.  l; 
»leo  met  with  the  favor  ot  nls  hearers. 


I 
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Although  Mr.  Clive  has  what  might  be  considered  a  minor  part  in 
Munro's  "At  Mrs.  Beam's,"  now  at  the  Copley  Theatre,  his  conception  of 
Mr.  Burrow's  character  is  true  to  nature,  and  carried  out  ■with  a  fine 
■Tgard  for  details  of  portraiture.   We  have  all  known  Mr.  Burrows;  he  is 
dth  us  today  in  the  office,  at  meeting  of  directors,  in  the  club,  yes,  espec- 
,  lly  in  a  largo  club.    This  mumbling,  timid  person,  recalling  stories  of 
J  10  town  where  he  once  lived,  beginning  to  tell  them  but,  seeing  that  no 
jne  pays  attention  to  him,  dropping  the  anecdote  unfinished;  eager  to  hear 
a  scandalous  rumor  or  suspicion,  at  the  same  time  protesting  against 
i  what  may  turn  out  to  be  an  unjust  inference;  a  slave  to  his  newspaper, 
believing  everything  he  reads  in  it,  quoting  from  it  when  his  quotation 
does  not  bear  in  any  way  on  the  talk  of  others  in  the  room.    Note  how 
l\Ir.  Clive  handles  his  newspaper;  how  he  is  lost  in  vacuous  thought;  how 
he  emerges  from  his  constitutional  dullness  to  say  his  foolish  say.   He  is 
foolish  even  when  he  is  silently  attentive  to  what  is  going  on.   Could  any- 
one be  more  foolish  than  he  looks?   With  what  finesse  he  plays  the  part. 
And  though  he  is  called  on  to  mumble  his  words,  yet  his  mumbling  crosses 
the  footlights.    Seldom  does  one  see  a  more  skillful  delineation  of  a 
character  that  if  it  were  played  by  another  might  seem  merely  grotesque, 
unnatural. 


Strange  to  say,  when  "At  Mrs.  Beam's"  was  performed  by  the  Stage 
Society  in  1921,  the  London  Times  was  disturbed  by  Laura  Pasquale's 
amorous  advances.    "We  alluded  to  the  author's  naive  complacency  in 
these  kissing  scenes.    It  is  naive  because  nothing  is  bo  easy  as  to  shock 
your  audience.   But,  we  fancy  we  can  hear  the  author  protesting,  my  girl 
E  real;  there  are  plenty  of  women  like  that.    Granted,  but  what  then? 
Salacity  my  be  a  fact  of  life,  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  suitable  for  the 
ootlights.    There  are  many  things  besides  the  slaughter  of  Medea's  chil- 
ren  that  should  not  be  done  coram  populo." 

The  audience  at  the  Copley  last  Monday  night  was  not  so  squeamish, 
enjoyed  Miss  Marriott  Watson's  frankness  of  declaration,  and  thought 
I'r.  Langford  a  poor  fish  for  not  taking  advantage  of  it. 

A  play  well  worth  seeing.  Miss  Ediss  no  doubt  has  by  this  time 
f;orrected  the  swiftness  of  speech  that  made  her  often  unintelligible.  In 
^Jther  respects  her  Miss  Shoe  was  a  vivid  impersonation.  The  London 
Times  might  have  had  Mr.  Mowbray's  Bermott  in  mind  when  it  described 
that  adventurer  as  a  "curious  compound  of  brute,  cjmic,  philosopher, 
humorist  and  bon  diable." 


Mr.  G'  Hanc's  exr'  of  the  term  waa  at  , 

"At  one  of  the  mo, ..  .  :  ^ -table  night  clubs,  not  Ion-  agr,  ;,.c  pr.r.c.}.  ■ 
guest  was  an  amateur  and  liberal  rake  from  Cedar  Pwaplds.  A  qui.  . 
lowan,  this  celebrant  attracted  attention  only  because  he  insisted  on  pay- 
ing all  the  chLcks.  He  purchased  food  and  drink  for  everyone  and  ro. 
warded  the  artists  of  the  cabaret  with  generous  alms.  He  bestowed  bank^ 
notes  upon  the  saxaphonists  and  donated  his  pearl  scarfpin  to  the  leader 
of  th©  band.  His  philwithropies  arousing  the  curiosity  of  those  present ' 
^  he  was  asked  by  Mias  Texas  Guinan.  the  hostess,  to  reveal  his  identity 
Thereupon  he  blushmgly  arose  from  his  chair  and  said:  'I'm  Just  a  bijr 
butter  and  egg  man  from  the  West.'  Since  that  evening  no  solvent  pil- 
^  champagne  In  the  local  saloons  and  taprooms 

1  t  femntized  as  a  butter  and  egg  man.  The  moment  a 
grateful  guest  .from  out  of  town  tips  a  headwaiter  abnormally  that  ser- 
vant grasps  him  by  the  hand  and  says:  'How's  the  dairy?' " 

.  .J?fi"  f ^"^'"^"'^  Pl^y  relates  in  a  satirical  manner  the  adventures  of 
t^fll  ^""""^T^Ti?  inherited  money  and  Is  anxious  to 

increase  the  sum  so  that  he  can  own  a  hotel.  He  spends  most  of  his  capi- 
w  ul  a  Broadway  show.    This  is  the  way  Fanny  (Lucille 

slt??.''^'''-,  She  has  refused  to  put  money  In  the  Low  for  he  has 
seen  a  rehearsal  and  thmks  it  "terrible."  She  talks  with  her  husband 
a  vaudeville  agent,  and  his  assistant.  McLure  has  asked  her  what  she  is 
.«oing  to  do  with  her  money— "leave  It  to  a  home  for  Jugglers'" 

You  lay  off  the  jugglers.  They  can  take  care  of  themselves.  They 
«n't  none  of  them  hanging  on  to  the  edge  of  show  business,  pretending  to 
know  all  about  it  just  because  they  bum  a  lunch  at  the  Astor  ever^  day 
If  you're  so  crazy  about  the  drama.  Joe,  why  don't  you  produce  if  wS 
some  Butter  and  Egg  Man's  coin.  And  that  Colonial  Bame  you  goT  J 
Post?"        role!    Who  tipped  you  off  to  her-the  New  York  Ev^e^ing 


1^ 


Marc  Connelly's  "The  Wisdom  Tooth"  will  be  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  tomorrow  night  at  the  Hollis  St.  Theatr^.  It  was  produced 
at  the  National  Theatre,  Washington,  Jan.  18,  1926.  New  York  saw  it  at 
The  Little  Theatre  on  Feb.  15,  1926.  The  story  is  of  a  man  "who  didn't 
crrow  up,"  one  that  looks  back  on  his  boyhood.  This  man  was  played  by 
Thomas  Mitchell,  whose  portrayal  of  Bemis,  who  even  when  a  boy  fought 
for  his  ideals,  was  enthusiastically  praised.  Bemis  believed  in  fairies 
when  his  doting  grandparents  knew  he  would  be  president  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  saved  the  hotse  when  the  bam  bunied  down.  The  circus 
came  to  town.  Ho  remembered  his  fight  with  "Porky"  on  account  of  a 
little  sweetheart.  As  a  bookkeeper  in  New  York  he  is  a  timid  person, 
saying  "yes"  too  easily,  llis  wisdom  tooth  is  aching  as  he  sits  in  a 
boarding  house  with  his  past  youth  returning.  Mr.  Stark  Young  de- 
.^cribed  Bemis  as  a  simple  fellow,  "mentally  on  the  level  with  ordinary 
journalism,  ordinary  politics,  shows,  moralities  and  boarding  houses.  But 
t  Iiere  must  be  many  men  for  whom  this  theme  of  boy  and  man,  that  brave, 
free  little  spirit  and  that  later  completion  or  denial  of  it,  will  have  a 
strange  and  poignant  appeal  and  application." 

Mr.  Gabriel  of  the  New  York  Sun,  saying  that  this  play  is  "fantastic 
Lo-^^recisely  the  right  degree,"  added:  "It  is  nothing  for  the  usual  run 
f  dumb,  gushy  eye-moppers.    It  is  sacred  to  those  who  know  the  rare 
liss  of  one  furtive  tear  or  two  before  they  go  back  to  grinning." 


NLonsdale's  "On  Approval"  brought  out  In  New  York  last  wB«k? 

I  ]     The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  performed  Howard  Har 
bymphonic  poem  "Pan  and  the  Priest"  last  Thursday  for  the  first 
m  Boston.    J^lTange  to  say  it  was  played  in  London  before  it  was  heard 
here  or  m  New  York    'Ernest  Neu-man  wrote:  "Mr.  Hanson's  indebted- 
ness  to   certam   predecessors   among   his   contemporaries  was  obvious 
enough  ;  but  m  spite  of  this  one  felt  that  there  was  something  at    Se ' 
back  of  It,  all  that  was  Howard  Hanson.    He  scores  well,  nof  mer.Jyl 
l^iZf^TT'^l^  T'''-  the  ideas  and  th^  sound  se  ml 

-  trthrA=alf  rt 

"LADY  FROM  THE  SEA 


It  was  announced  on  May  12,  1925,  that  George  S.  Kaufman's  play 
"The  Butter  and  Egg  Man,"  would  be  tried  on  the  Stamford  dog  on  June 
llth,  and  then  be  seen  at  Long  Branch  and  Asbury.  It  arrived  at  the 
Longacre  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Sept.  23,  1925,  when  Gregory  Kelly 
took  the  part  of  Peter  Jones,  the  ingenuous  youth,  and  Lucile  Webster 
played  the  retired  "lady  juggler."  The  first  performance  In  Boston  will 
be  at  the  PljTnouth  Theatre  tomorrow  night. 

"Butter  and  Egg  Man."  What  does  the  tei-m  mean?  It  Is  generally 
^A^ppoEed  to  have  replaced  "Angel,"  the  rich  man,  who  from  love  of  art 
or  from  a  tender  feeling  for  some  actress,  singer,  dancer,  chorus  girl, 
finances  the  show  in  which  his  adored  one  takes  part;  perhaps  "figures" 
Is  the  more  appropriate  word.  But  Mr.  Barney  Gallant  told  Mr.  Percy 
Hammond  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  that  while  Mr.  Kelly  is 
a  successful  "angel,"  Butter  and  Egg  men  are  "unsuccessful  devils." 

"Butter  and  Eggs."  One  is  reminded  of  Calverley  parodying  Jean 
iiigelow: 

The  auld  vrife  sat  at  her  ivied  door, 

(Butter  and  eggs  and  a  pound  of  cheese) 
A  thing  she  had  frequently  done  before; 
,  .,j*nd  her  spectacles  lay  on  her  apron'd  Icnees. 


Ibsen's  Drama  at  the  Repertory  Theatre. 
Notes  on  Its  Origin  and  "Symbolism" 


Ibsen's  "The  Lady  from  the  Sea"  will  be  performed  at  the  Repei-tory 
Theatre  tomorrow  night.  It  is  stated  that  this  will  be  the  first  public  per- 
formance in  Boston. 

The  play  has  been  a  stumbling  block  to  some  on  account  of  ita  alleged 
symbolism,  yet  it  appealed  strongly  to  Eleonore  Buse.  It  was  In  her 
repertory  when  she  visited  the  United  States  for  the  last  time,  but  she 
did  not  bring  it  to  Boston.  When,  after  a  long  absence  from  the  stage, 
she  appeared  in  1909  at  Berlin  in  this  play,  she  thought  she  was  there  to 
be  seen  for  the  last  time.  She  said  this  to  a  friend:  "I  know  that  I  shall 
not  act  any  longer  but  the  world  does  not  know  it.  The  song  of  the 
swan.  This  evening  it  really  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  Ibsen's  wrrthy 
interpreter.    Perhaps  I  am  mistaken." 


She  was  mistaken,  for  on  May  5,  1921,  forced  by  pecuniary  reasons 
to  reappear,  she  was  seen  at  Turin  in  "The  Lady  from  the  Sea."  Edoua-  I 
Schneider  then  saw  her  and  wote:  "I  cannot  describe  my  emotion  i 
she  came  on  the  stage  as  Ellida,  her  face  with  its  aureole  of  white  hair, 
her  voice  always  young  and  flexible;  but,  as  it  was  said,  she  was  suffering 
from  an  incurable  wound."  Was  this  a  reference  to  d'Annunzio's  more 
than  caddish  treatment  of  her? 

When  she  took  the  same  part  at  Florence  and  triumphed  she  sa<d: 
"These  successes  are  only  successes  of  virtuosity.  I  know  only  too  wcU 
what  the  great  majority  look  for  in  my  face.  But  do  they  understand  th.i 
life,  the  soul  of  my  dear  Ellida?" 

Before  her  last  visit  to  this  countrj-  her  manager  demanded  that  sho 
should  not  play  in  any  one  of  Ibsen's  dramas.  She  was  obdurate.  Then 
he  insisted  that  she  should  order  sumptuous  costumes  in  Paris.  "Bo 
you  see,"  she  said,  "the  simple  wife  of  a  poor  Norwegian  doctor,  witli 
costumes  in  the  latest  Parisian  fashion  on  her  back?" 


"The  Lady  from  the  Sea"  was  published  in  NorRegian  in  1888.    (Th  s 
version  was  also  published  in  Chicago  in  1889).    The  scenario  had  been 
.constructed  about  1880.   English  translations  were  published  in  1890  and 
1891.    There  are  translations  into  French,  Italian  and  German, 
play  has  been  parodied  many  times.   When  it  was  first  performed  a 
Christiania  Theatre  (we  retain  the  old  name  of  that  city)  in  1889  Laura  , 
Gundersen  played  Ellida.   In  London  the  first  performance  was  at  Terrj-'s  > 
Theatre  in  1891.   The  translation  was  by  Eleanor  Marx-Aveling.   At  tlio  k 
Royalty,  in  1902,  Jlrs.  F.  E.  Archer's  translation  was  used.  Was  not  Janet  I 
^  Achurch  the  first  actress  in  London  to  play, Ellida?  * 


Reicher  took  the  part  of  EJlida  when  the  play  wsis  first  per- 
.u!tu  m  English  in  New  York  in  1911.  She  then  told  a  reporter  thai 
in  her  mind  Ellida  was  "no  dreamer,  no  seer  of  idle  visions,  no  foolish 
woman:  she  is  exactly  what  I  should  be  were  I  in  her  place.  She  sayg 
exactly  what  I  should  say  if  I  Iiad  to  say  it,  and  so  I  speak  her  lines 
simply  as  I  would  say  them  in  real  life.  They  are  simple  to  me.  Tho 
symbolism  of  Ibsen  is  exaggerated.    He  is  so  simple,  so  real." 

Ellida,  married  to  good  Dr.  Wangel,  had  years  before  met  a  man  of 
the  sea  who  told  her  that  they  two  were  wedded  to  the  ocean,  into  which 
their  rings  were  thrown.  He  went  away,  but  their  spiritual  communion 
held  her  fast.  She  married  Wangel,  a  widower,  and  by  him  she  had  a  child, 
'  e  eyes  were  of  the  sea's  color.    "Such  a  sign  of  inheritance  was  suf ' 
it  to  make  her  doubt  herself  the  true  wife  of  Wangel."  Her  step- 
daughter did  not  aid  her  in  making  her  feel  at  home.  Wangel  realized 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  confidence  between  him  and  Ellida.    She  believed 
that  water,  not  land,  is  our  natural  element.  She  kept  talking  about  the 
ever  changing  sea.  The  stranger  finally  appeared,  claimed  her  for  his  own 
her  go  with  him.  Wangel  gave  her  the  choice.  She  exclaimed:  "Oh' 
.  ffel,  save  me  from  myself."  Wangel,  self-sacrificing,  freed  her.  The' 
spell  was  broken.  Ellida,  wholly  free,  remained  with  Wangel.  The  stranger 
was  now  nothing  to  her. 

Is  the  sea,  for  which  she  longed,  the  symbol  of  liberty?  Did  the  fjord 
i-epresent,  as  a  French  critic  has  put  it,  "the  spirit  of  freedom  hemmed 
about  by  relentless  duty"  ? 

Miss  Reicher  believed  that  Ellida's  marriage  was  based  on  a  falsa 
ideal.  Her  responsibility  was  taken. away  from  her;  she  did  not  exist  for 
any  definite  good  of  her  own;  "she  did  not  exist  by  her  own  will  at  all 
but  because  other  people  kept  her  alive,  protected  her,  and  loved  her   It  • 
was  a  false  existence,  and  soon  she  realized  it.  When  she  wants  to  go  back 
to  the  sea  she  means  that  she  wants  the  freedom  of  the  universe  in  her  own 
heart:  she  wants  to  be  free  to  choose  what  she  loves.  Wangel  loves  her 
but  he  does  not  realize  the  situation.  So  many  men  in  audiences  arc  likJ 
that. 

'As  for  the  other  man,  she  knows  herself  as  early  as  the  sec  /'!"act 


.  '   „o  j^a-Liy  aa  iiie  sec  f  .  ac 

that  he  has  a  hypnotic  effect  on  her  which  vanishes  when  he  leav  ^  -her 
but  she  does  not  love  him,  and  when  her  husband  at  last,  finding  that  every' 
thing  else  has  failed,  tells  her  to  do  what  she  wants  to,  then  out  of  her 
own  heart,  and  with  her  own  free  will,  she  understands  everything— that 
i^he  loves  only  her  husband.  And  now  she  no  longer  desires  tlie  -^ea  be. 
ause  she  has  everything  in  her  own  heart;  her  freedom  has  come  to  her 
y  ^'^f  ner  own  duty  in  life,  her  own  responsibility,  the  will  to  act.  and 
the  will  to  live. 

"I  want  to  make  a  little  prophecy  about  'The  Lady  from  the  Sea  ' 
which  people  tell  me  is  so  very  terrible.  In  ten  years— I  hope  it  will  bo 
sooner,  but  I  m  surp  It  will  be  in  at  least  ten  years-'The  Lady  from  the 
hea  Will  be  a  very  old-fashioned  play,  even  in  New  York," 

l,  «nIr-^.Tf]!T"  ^^'^  reference  to  this  strange 

hania     I  felt  pretty  certain  that  you,  you  in  particular,  would  under- 

fj^l    1.'   '    ■  ^'■'^  suggestive  resemblances-indeed,  many; 

and  you  have  seen  and  felt  them,  seen  and  felt  that  of  which  I  could  onlv 
have  a  vague  premonition."  Just  what  did  Ibsen  mean  by  this? 

John  Paulsen,  a  Norwegian  author,  ^^T0te  in  his  memories  that  tho 
:Tr^lV  °^  ^""".f  authoress.  Camilla  Collett.  a  "noble  aS  iJ- 

narkable  woman,"  whom  Ibsen  had  admired  from  his  youth  up  Her 
.ovels  h.,,  ,nm,enced  him  in  several  respect..  At  Dresden,  i'n  Z  ear" 
event  ten  visited  Ibsen's  family,  and  by  her  conversation  changed 

"  f  1  .  u  „'^"":^at've  idea  of  woman's  position  in  Mie  world.  Ibwn's 
.vife^alao  felt  Camilla's  influence.  ^  wunu.    xown  a 

"Wlien  'The  Lady  from  the  Sea'  first  appeared  1  was  in  Cooenhairen  " 

Collet.;;"  '"/'^^.'"'^"^  '^'^°^--'  ^^^^"■'^  nio;EcSfi!rawT;^,d 

«n    T  also  Stopping.    As  everj-body  else,  we  spoke  of  th«  new 

L^i;^i^lT^a  trT^  '^^"^  "^^^  ^''^  '^^'^^  themselves  upon 

nrH^Hinf  J     the  dramatist.    Mrs.  Thoresen,  who  was  a  woman  of  the 

'hat  'he  shcliM       V"^^'^^''"'^'^  ^  ^-^y  it  ^vas  not  s^ange 

E:mdl^'''l'am°ThrT^!,''-  ^^""^       ^"^^  "''e  ^^1*  that  she  was 

less'*  She  sa  d  i  a^'^i  1  ^^'^  t^^  '^'"^  ^'"^  characteristic  frank! 
n  the  world  ^^""^'^      ^''''^        ""^'^  ^^^^'^''^y  thing 

i!^  ."k^^^^u  ^^""^  C°"ett  had  nothing  to  do  with  tift  sea  that 
fonVo7tS;rU"r"''*  ^  ^^'-t  she  was  not 

ksked  ZTI  fhP  ""^"^f"''  the  symbolism  of  Ibsen's  work  at  all?'  sho 
^hat  Tbsen  caSs  thT.L''™  ""^-i  '^^'^^  everything  is  sjmibolistic 

asciLti?„  of  tt  natuTe  atTd'^  another  way  of  expressing  the  weirci 
jeing.'  Eidsvoid  which  put  its  stamp  on  my  wholo 

.aiv;tfsL?SiaTe1™to"t''';^^'"''=^■'^'■'  ^^"'^^  characteristic 

etter  Ibsen  aS  f  tharsh^  t  f'  '^'•^^^tist  to  find  out.  In  reply  to  her 
hings  and  that  she  ^'"^^^'^  influenced  his  conception  of 

lungb  ana  tnat  she  had  many  points  in  common  with  Ellida." 


A   eorreapoi>deni   keeping   house  In 
tt  sut.ui'b  of  tin  English  factory  town 

.!if *  "^^"t  the  cost  of  living, 

l»  f„'l»'"'*"ced  servants  are  too  oeat- 
y  tma  Independent,  The  girl  We  hftVe 
Is  IS  years  old  6nd  It  Is  her  first  Job. 
t^^fu^^^^^^^^"^"^^  ''"■"ts  »43  to  $50  a 
month  and  a  second  maid  (Inexperl- 

board,  clothing,  and  doctor's  or  dentist' « 
bills  or  both.  Everything  else,  however, 
n  J."/  Sl"^''  expensive  than  In  the 
are  Usually  not 
rented  m  England  except  when  people 

w!  „o.°,  f?,.""^"^  ^  months. 
We  pa  d  $125  a  month  for  a  furnished 
>'"u  country  last  winter;  no 
central  heating,  because  the  owner 
went  to  town  for  the  winter.  Such 
a  house  would  be  unobtainable  fn  the 
summer  time  here  at  any  price.  A 
small  roast  of  beef  costs  $2.26;  a  small 
roast  of  lamb    $2.50;  a  small  chicken. 

IK  11"  ^  ^"1  milk. 

16  cents  a  quart.  The  great  trouble  In 
England  Is  that  this  small  country  Is 
burdened  with  excessive  taxation  to 
support  a  large  army  and  navy  and 
Imperial  government  enterprises  This 
is  the  only  country  paying  its  war 
debts  to  America,  but  no  other  country 
Is  paying  England  to  any  great  extent. 
The  tax  on  a  Ford  car  is  $100  a  year 
and  everything  else  is  in  proportion 
as  to  taxation.  Every  time  one  signs 
a  receipt  or  check,  one  must  cancel 
a  government  fee-stamp  to  make  It 
legal." 

Our  cdrrespondent  does  not  men- 
tion the  dole,  nor  does  he  refer  to  the 
fact  that  in  September  the  best  native 
oysters  In  Ixjndon  were  selling  at  16 
lents  apiece,  and  the  best  price  that 
pe  purveyors  could  promise  the  con- 
lumer  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
■  a  dozen.    Exploding  mines  during 

the  war  are  blamed  for  the  scarcity 
As  for  the  price  of  beef  and  lamb, 
housewives  In  Boston  complain  bitterly 
when  they  are  told  of  the  much  more 
reasonable  prices  In  New  Tork.  A 
wealthy  woman  from  the  West,  who  had 
traveled  extensively  in  this  country  and 
In  Europe,  told  us  that  she  found 
Ostervllle,  Mass..  the  most  expensive 
place  for  housekeeping  she  had  ever 
known. 


/J  ^ 
IT'8  AN  ADVERB 

As  the  World  Wagei 

Are  we  trylnff  to  emulate  that  nation 
famoua  for  Its  mutilated  alphabet  hv 
droppmg  eur  <'t,Y'eT-  Perhaps  Mr 
Herkimer  .Tohnsen  oan  tell  us  why  in  1 
this  Qlorleus  Commonwealth  of  Massa 
chusetta  and  particularly  in  the  vlclnl- 
ty  ef  the  Hub  of  the  Universe  we  have 
so  many  traffic  signs  reading  -o, 
Slow,"  " 

In  this  wngrammatloa}  cenrtitlon  du 
t«  the  flapper  influence  pr  {.he  orim 
PKA  JAY 

Poncord,  ' 
''Slow''  has  been  used  Rdverbiallv 
smce  th^  beginning  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, Milton )  '-Swinging  slow  with 
sullerj  roar,"  Byron-j  "As  the  statelv 
vessel  glided  slow,''  Thackeray;  -xve 
flrova  very  plow,"  .H,  W,  FoWlei.  in 
_Modern  fingiish  Usage";  "In  spite  of 
the  encroachments  ef  ■■ly's'  slow  main- 
tains itself  as  at  least  in  idiomatic 
pessibility  under  some  conditions  even 
m  the  positive  (how  slow  he  climbs 
please  read  very  slow  my  watch  goes 
slow)  ^hile  m  the-  ppmparative  and 
superlative  slower  and  slowest  are 
usually  preferable  mere  than  most 
siQwi;:...  p„j:    ponrespondent  need 

not  cry  put  !'GQd  sayg  the  Common- 
weaim  Pt  Massachusetts,''  'seeing  th-- 
traffic  signs. — Ed. 


As  The  World  Wags: 

It  Is  s.ild  that  some  well  paid  govern- 
ment officials  who  were  Inclined  to  be 
economical  on  first  taking  office,  have 
now  become  good  spenders  on  a  hint 
from  the  men  higher  up  that  national 
prosperity  depends  on  everybody  put- 
ting   money    In   circulation.  Noblesse 

f,  fK'.'xf*'  ^  point 

IS  that  Napoleon  once  observed  that 
one  of  his  generals  came  to  a  levee 
all  wet  wiy,  rain.  He  explained  that 
he  had  to  walk  from  the  gate  as  the 
fiacre  he  hired  was  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  grounds  of  the  Tullerles 
When  the  general  took  his  leave  ho 
found  a  flne  carriage  at  the  door  and 
was  told  that  It  was  his  own.  But  ' 
alas!  The  price  was  deducted  from  his 
salary.  G   A  E 

Portland,  Me. 


that  the  Greeks  had  a  custom  of  carv- 
ing speeches  on  their  seats.  She  had 
forgotten  the  proper  term,  and  asked 
Gilbert.  ■Arriere-pensee,  I  expect,'  he 
replied. 


TO  MY  WRIST  WATCH 

(For  As  the  World  Wars  ) 
Tou  are  the  Jewel  I  admired 

And  longed  year  by  year 
Your  beauty  shown  through  window, 
barred 

Till  came  a  sudden  fear 
That  some  remote,  ancestral  urge  \ 

Would  make  me  snatch  my  prey 
And  In  the  modern  bandit  style 
Id  ewlfOy  dash  away. 

jWlth  prudence  and-  with  forethought 

soon  ^ 
'    I  found  a  better  way 
And  took  you  homo,  my  treasure 
I    To  be  with  me  night  and  day. 

■watch  your  little  hands 
And  feel  that  you  were  mine 
w  ^T.'n'ns  that   my   love  for  you 
I    Would  last  so  short  a  time. 


been^a?ceS\';'X?'">'°"'  1^  ^^P^^^^tion  were  needed,  ha 
neen  accepted  by  other  writers  about  Ibsen. 

py  :<£lJtJ"%C^'°'  ^'T 


Now  cold  upon  my  arm  you  lie 
I     With  face  quite  set;  although 
One  day  I  may  have  called  vou  fast 
I    Indeed  you  are  too  slow 
s  hardly  1^'°  'oneer  do  I  get  a  thrllU 
Each  time  I  glance  at  yol 
And  BO  I  win  a-ehopping  go 
j    To  And  a  love  that's  new. 

Don  Juan. 


>Vi. 

.6  air.  r 
^nd  be  reasoi. 
!  condltlcTto  If 


A  street-oar  sign  urges  the  passon- 
gers  to  eat  "Welsh  UAREBITS  "  We 
will  not  be  urged,  but  we  would  gladly 
eat  A  Welsh  RABBIT,  If  there  were 
li^m  *'*  making.  "RARE- 

BIT la  absurbi  "RABBIT"  la  the  right 
and  amuslny  word, 

.  «itsy  V'T  ft-r 


ABSENT  TREATMENT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

That  statement  which  itAmused"  an  i 
.  Oudeis"  speak  of  their  having  hearl 
to  the  effect  that  "Longfellow  was  bora 
in    Portland    while    his    parents  were 
traveling   in    Europe."   reminds   me  of 
the  following  passage  in  a  sketch  of 
Irof.  Stephen  Holmes  Weeks  of  Port- 
land which  Is  on  page  153  of  the  His- 
tory pf  Parsonsfleld,     Me.:  "Stephen 
Holmes    Weeks,    of    Portland,    sen  pf 
John  and  Mehi'table   (Holmes)  Weeks 
was  born  on  the  6th  of  October,  ISSo' 
Hia  parents  were  at  the  time  teriipora- 
my  absent  from   town,   but  returned 
soon  after."    As  that  Sketch  of  Prof 
Weeks  (loes  not  state  where  he  wa.'^ 
born    the  reader  of  the  sketch  Would 
naturally  assume   that  he  wag  born 
,  in  Parsonsfleld,  the  town  Yn  the  hlstorv 
of   which   the '  sketch   appears.  That 
belns  th^  cas?,  the  statement  that  his 
parents  Wer^  femporarilly  absent  from 
the  town  when  he  was  born  has  the 
appearance  of  being  as  obviouslv  ab- 
surd as  the  statement  regarding  Lohg- 
felloW   that  he  was  born  in  I'ortland 
while  his  parents  were  IraivSlIng  in  Eu- 
rope.    Interpreted,    however,    in  the 
light  of  the  fact— which   is  •  stated  in 
a   sketch   of   Prof.     Weeks   which  is 
givfn  on  pages  46:-16;i  of  {he  History 
of  Parsonsfleld— that  ne   was  born  In 
Cornish,  a  town  adjoining  Parsonsfleld 
the  statement  that  at  the  time  of  his 
birth   his   pdrehts    "were  temi>orariiy 
absent  from  the  town  <that  Is,  from 
the  town  of  Parsonsfleld)   is  seen  to  i 
Contain  nothing  absurd. 

OBSEBVER.  ! 

PHILHARMONIC  1 

Yesterday  afternoon  In  Mechanics 
hall  the  Boston  Philharmonic  orches- 
tra, Ethel  Leglnska,  conductor,  made 
a  brave  start  on  Its  career.  This  was 
the  program:  Weber,  overture  to 
"Oberon";  Beethoven,  symphony  Xo.  5, 

jopus  67;  Peterka,  prelude.     Opus  8. 

("Triumph  of  Life";   Liszt,  Hungarian 

ij  Fantasia:  Wagner,  overture  to  "Tann- 

Ijhauser." 

!     Miss    Lcginska    has    gathered  some 
'  S'j   players  about  her.     Although  they 
are    of    varj-ing    worth,    som»  being 
far  superior  to  others,   she  has  been 
fortunate  in  finding  a  body  of  musicians 
capable  of  playing  music  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  as  sho  would  probably 
(have  It.    She  draws  from  her  orchestra 
ivery  good  tone,  Including  a.  soft  pianis- 
simo and  a  fortissim'o  amazingly  sonor- 
,  OU9,  with  many  gradations  between  the 
two  extremes.     She  has  taught  them 
already  to  follow  closely  her  comfort- 
ably decisive  beat,  and  to  do  her  will 
in  matters  of  phrasing,  dynamics  and 
rhythm. 

Although  l;er  first  concert  proved 
over-long,  Miss  Lt-glnska  laid  out  her 
program  wisely.  An  overture  to  bi?f:in 
v.Ith,  with  the  symphony  to  folic-; 
then,  not  too  late  in  the  day,  the  ..  - 

{  work  of  the  occasion,  with  a  solo  p''o<: 
next  and  an   overture  to  close — wbat 

ll  could  ba  more  Judicious? 

i]     Of  this  program  Itsplf  only  the  prelude 

(needs  .i  word,  it  being  new  in  America. 
Rudolf  Peterka,  who  wrote  it,  was  bo':i  ' 
'  in  1894  at  Bruenn,  Austria,  whfi  t 
some  years  ho  played  In  tho  theatro 
chest;-;i.  and  !;iter  conducted  ti  c  1  . 
hiirmonic   orchestra.     He   has  wr:,l(,.i 
chamber  music,  a  symphony,  songs  and 
piano  pieces.    At  present  ho  lives  !r 
Leipsic. 

His  prelude.  If  one  may  Judge  br 
Idiom,  must  have  been  written  i 
he  was  vfrv  voung,  for  It  lollo^r' 


Jivays  of  Strauss.  By  th«  evidence, 
Ithough,  of  Its  workmanship,  a  muslnlan 
'of  maturity  devised  it:   the  man  had 


'>n  who  fs  in  Kngland;  "our  Mary"  Uar- 
len,  of  course.  She  met  Will  Rogers  In 
I'aris  and  kissed  him  as  he  was  standing 
with  four  other  men,  one  of  them  Mor- 
ris Gest.  Why  the  Invidious  distinc- 
tion? Why  did  she  not  Imprint  a  chaste 
kiss  on  Mr.  Gesfs  cheek?  Miss  Garden 


of  maturity  devl.sed  it:  the  man  liad  Kiss  on  mr.  uest  s  cneeK :  i.i.ss  v^»...^.. 
somethlnff  to  say.  and  well  he  knew  has  been  eating  only  dry  toastfor  break- 
how   to   say   it,   without  bombast   or   fast,  no  butter,  no  Jam,  no  honey,  no 

marmalade.    We  regret  to  say  that  she 
superfluous  measure.-.    The  only  plty  Iscalled  Mme.  Jeritza  a  fool  for  not  bob- 
tvot  tho*  1,-  ^    *  *t  !      1,      t.      \      jbing  her  hair.    In  heavenly  minds  can 
that  that  kmd  of  thing  has  been  h-^ard^^^^  resentment  dwell?    For  Mme.  Je- 
too  often  to  make  the  effect  today  Itpltza's  hair  has  been  greatly  admired, 
night  have  rhade  20  years  ago.             even  by  Jfme.  Jeritza.  Miss  Garden  said 
The  orchestra  played  it  exceedinglj      conHdence  to  a  reporter-he  betrayed 
wen     They  sang  its  n.lod.es  e.preV- --^--rrn^L^^eran^dTheToXn'-t 
slvely;  they  revelled  in  its  surges  ot  min^  marrying  hjm  a  bit.    Well,  why 
sound;    up   and   on   they  swept  to  a  not?     Ada   Isaacs   Menken,  radiantly 
climax  trulv  imposing.                           beautiful  and  brilliant,  married  John  C. 
■     They  met  a  shaper  test,  though,  whei,                     B^Mci^  Boy,  who  was  a 
1  they  successfully  overcame  the  difflcul- ""^^               ^j,^,\"\,„lved  In  Chicago 
ties  of  the  Liszt  piece.    Miss  Leglnska  f^orn  California.     "Chicago  thrills  me; 
I  Indeed,  set  herself  no  ea.sy  task  when  fm  always  delighted  to  return."  Nearly 
she   imdertook  to  conduct  this  mu.sic  every  week  inhabitants  of  Chicago  are 
,    ,     »     ,      ^,                    .             .  thrilled  but  they  do  rot  live  to  tell  ot  it. 
;ind  also  to  play  the  exacting  piano  part.  ^"■^""'">  """^  

j  She  came  off  with  flying  colors,  for  she  "BRASS  RAGS" 

^.played  the  fantasy  in  the  rhapsodical     ^  correspondent 
;  spirit  that  eludes  too  many  performers,  Roberts's   life  of 
with  a  rhythmic  brilliancy,   too,   tha^  words  "parting  brass  rags  with  Gissing,' 
swept  all  in  tht»  hall  before  her  '  "     "  " 


twrryi.  till.  Ill    1.11^  mill   ui^njLf.  xit;i  . 

Quite  as  Intelligelitly  she  saw  her  waj 
j  through  the  symphony,  with  no  silly  at- 
tempt at  a  forced  originality  of  reading 
Though  she  brought  about  some  excel- 
lent playing  in  the  symphony — the  be- 
!  ginning  of  the  scherzo,  for  instance,  and 
j  the  quick  passage  for  etrlngs  In  the  slow 
'  mo'vement — it  was  here  that  she  must 
I  have  seen  what  she  has  before  her  if 
1  she  would  make  her  orchestra  as  good 
as  it  may  be.    She  did  far  better  with 
I  the  Weber  overture. 


nndlng   in  Morley 
Roberts's   life   of  W.   H.   Hudson  the 
rags 

asked  the  meaning.  We  floundered  in 
an  attempt  to  "oblige."  „„t,^„ 
"B  D  "  has  written  an  explanation 
that  seems  reasonable  and  is  interest- 
ing. It  is  strange  that  the  phrase  Is  not 
in  Farmer  and  Henley's  "Slang  and  Its 

Analogues."  .  ,  , 

"To  'part  brass  rags'  with  a  friend 
means  to  quarrel  with  him.  It  Is  a 
common  expression  in  the  British  navy 
and  possibly  the  merchant  service  as 
The  sailors  have  rags  given  them 


well.       Hit;    SrtliVlO    lio-fv-  "  KlllO 

le  v^eut-r  n^cMuic.  for  polishing  the  brass.  When  two  Diue 

Since  Miss  IiCginska  needs  a  hall  that  jackets  are  chums  they  pool  their  brass 
win  seat  many  people,  she  is  lucky  In]  rags,  as  it  were;  when  they  'part  brass 
the  surprisingly  good  acoustics  pfl  ,-jigs'  then  all  is  over  between  them.  A 
Mechanics  hall.  The  audience  was  enor-  friend  in  the  British  navy  is  my  au- 
mou3  yesterday,  and  gratifyi'ngly  en-,  thority  for  this  explanation." 
thuslastic.  And  so,  congratulations  on 
I  the  auspicious  beginning.        R.  It.  G. 

[Russian  Singers  Again  Heard  I 
in  Symphony  Hall 


securely  liWii^^W^^^rreens  are  placed 
round  the  trunk,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Mr.  Murray  is  free.  Here  is  an  excel- 
le^  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
iiraiictlve  reasoning — If  only  to  prove  its 
limitations."  This  surprising  person, 
coming  from  Australia,  was  billed  at 
the  Coliseum,  London,  as  an  "escapolo- 
gist." 

WELL  INFORMED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  other  day  I  was  riding  home  in  a 
street  car  with  a  young  chap.  He  re- 
marked that  if  it  wasn't  for  Thomas 
Edison  wo  would  have  no  such  a  thing 
as  electric  light.    He  also  went  on  to 

say  how  wonderful  it  was  that  he  got  a,       xnen  mcic  '-^  y        ,  . 

spark  between  lightning  and  a  key  on  I  dreams  wild  dreams.    Haying  ^'J" 


"SHORT  CUT  TO  HAPPINESS" 

(For  A3  the  World  Waes) 
Who  wants  to  hear,  "I  love  your_  eyes, 

There's  sun.^hine  in  your  smile. 
Who  gives  a  hang  about  such  truck 
That's  thought  up  to  beguile? 


a  kite-string.  Of  course,  J  got  a  good 
laugh  out  of  it  when  I  arrived  home, 
because  I  knew  all  the  time  it  was 
George  Washington.  JERRY. 

WE  MADE  A  WISH 

Once  we  were  children  in  the  dark, 
Fearful  a  broken  star  would  fall, 

Tracing  a  jplendid,  fleeting  arc — 
We  made  a  wish — we  were  so  small! 

Once  we  were  older,  promising 
We  would  remember  every  kiss; 

You  held  your  finger  for  a  ring — 
We  made  a  wish — we  smiled  at  this! 

Now  you  are  married,  gone  away; 

I  keep  your  mem'ry  in  a  shrine, 
Hoping  that  if  we  meet  one  day 

You'll  tell  your  wish  and  I'll  tell  mine! 

COLORADO  PETE. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  friend  of  mine  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  "the  other  side"  was  tell- 
ing of  a  tally-ho  trip  through  rural 
England.  One  day,  as  they  were  going 
serenely  along  the  picturesque  high- 
ways the  man.  with  the  megaphone, 
whose  mission  it  was  to  point  out  the 
places  of  interest,  exclaimed:  "We  are 
now  passing  the  oldest  inn  In  Eng- 
land." Whereupon  a  lazy  voice  from 
somewhere  in  the  rear  drawled: 
"Why  7"  JAZBO. 


At  Symphony  hall  last  evening  th« 
deft  and  versatile  Mr.  Klbalchlch  anfl 
his  Russian  symphonic  choir  gave  an- 
other of  their  programs  of  choral  music, 
mostly  Rus.sian,  and  listed  under  th<! 
three  staid  headings  of  liturgical,  classJ- 
cal  and  folk.  The  concert  did  not  vary 
materially  from  tho.se  In  the  past  sea- 
son, with  the  exception  of  the  interest- 
In,  though  not  altogether  happy,  ar- 
rangement of  the  andante  of  Beetho- 
ven's Fifth  Symphony  for  choral  en- 
semble. 

Mr.  Kibalchich  uses  his  singers  as 
the  instruments  of  an  orchestra.  But 
it  demands  a  suaver  body  of  voices  than 
some  of  his  sopranos  to  substitute  lot- 
the  string  choir.  This  harshness  i;i 
still  the  only  fault  of  his  band,  an  en- 
semble of  an  amazing  flexibility  ani' 
technical  virtuosity.  Their  strong  point 
i.<j  the  male  choir,  whose  singing  was 
!  especially  effective  In  the  Dargeonlzh- 
slty  fragment  from  the  opera  of  "Rus- 
salka,"  in  which  Jle.ssrs.  Mamonoft  an<l 
Shedko  were  the  soloists,  and  in  the 
d.ark  beauty  of  the  Rlmsky-KorsakofC 
church  scene  from  "Christmas  Eve." 
wlilch  they  repeated. 

There  was  liturgical  music  by  Glinka 
Tschesnokoff,  in  which  Mme.  IvanoVfc 
sang  the  soprano  solo;  Count  Chercmet- 
ieff,  a  Credo  by  Gretchaninoft  with  Mile. 
E.  Stetzenko,  the  alto  soloist,  offset  by 
the  rest  of  the  choir;  Strokln's  "Prayer 
of  St.  Simeon,"  with  Mr.  Grebetzky. 
the  bass  soloist,  and  the  dynamic  and 
vlrtuosic  chant  of  Lvovsky,  which  they 
were  again  obliged  to  repeat.  For  th» 
rest  there  were  folk  and  near  follv 
songs,  Russian,  Serbian,  Czecho-Slo- 
vaklan.  melancholy,  lusty,  sentimental, 
which  they  sang  with  the  same  drama- 
tic sweep  and  musical  dexterity  that- 
has  marked  each  of  their  previous  per- 
formances. And  despite  the  weather. 
Symphony  hall  was  aImo.st  full.  j 


It  Is  pleasant  to  read  of  singers  re- 
turning to  this  country;  how  they  are 
[dressed  and  %.hat  they  say.  Mme.  Jeiit- 
|a  had  a  beautiful  time  with  the  Queen 
If  England,  the  "sweet"  Queen.  When 
p.Ime.  Jeritza  arrived  at  Windsor  Castle 
[after  she   had   crossed   the  moat  and 
I  looked  curiously  at  the  port-cullis,  she 
I  naturally  expected  to  be  ushered  with 
I  ceremony  into  the  august  presence.  But 
I  no,  the  Queen  "came  rushing  to  the  door 
^to  meet  me!"  She  did  not  walk  toward 
lie.  Jeritza;  she  did  not  even  glide  in 
l^eenly  mahiier;  she  "rushed." 

there  it.  "our  Mary";  not  "our 
'Ot  "our  Mary"  Andcr 


If  he  had  said,  "I  love  you,  dear. 

There's  no-one  else  but  you— 
,^  ,  ^.  a  y  s  —  I  swear  —  see  —  cross  mj 
heart" —  ^ 
Perhaps  I  would  be  true. 


How  can  I  tell  the  wheat  from  chaff- 
It  looks  the  same  to  me— 
Some  men  like  eyes  and  some  a  voice, 
N^hey've  no  stability. 

I  want  to  hear  the  orie  I  love, 
Insist  in  his  blunt  way. 


Insist  in  nis  oiuni  yaj,  Z  :      A  . 

"Give  me  your  hand,  I've  bought  th«   Galge  Sept 


'BUTTER  AND  EGG 
MAN' GAY  SATIRE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
PLTMOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Butter  and 
Ebk  Man,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts  and 
four  scenes  by  George  S.  Kaufman. 
Stamford,  Ct.,  June  Longacre 
Theatre.  New  York,  produced  by  Crosby 


1925.    Fanny  Lehman. 


ring,. 

I'll  marry  you  today.'  „ 

HELEN  R.  MANSON. 

WET  V.  ORY 

As  the  World  Wa 


formance.    The  entrance  of  the  t«o  de- 
jected agents,  the  happiness  of  Peter,  , 
...  onscious  of  a  failure:    the  fUppant, 
remarks  of  Fanny  with  her  champagne 
I  glass;    the  leading  lady.  Miss  Martin, 
iwho  complains  that  her  role  Is  not  a 
sympathetic  one;    the  stage  "["anager, 
Iwho  had  served  ""'J^.^'-^''"^' J^^f,,*"* 
,  others,  indignant  at  injurious  comments 
'  on  his  failure  to  look  after  the  scenery 
and  give  cues;  the  apparition  of  pretty 
Miss    Goodner    as    Peggy    the  'lady 
friend"  of  the  theatre  man  from  New 
York— all  this  is  amusing. 

Then  there  is  the  final  scene.  Peter 
areams  wild  dreams.  Having  with  the 
aid  of  Fritchie,  the  assistant  nianager 

0  a  Syracuse  hotel,  he  takes  the  play 
to  New  York  where  it  is  a  success.  He 
now  apes  the  methods  and  speech  of 
Lehman;  he  will  produce  ^  s  play  .in 
London,  Budapest,  all  over  the  world. 
Is  the  attorney  Patterson  right  In  say - 
ing  this  play  was  plagiarized  from  a 
short  story,  of  which  the  author  wUL 
receive  66  and  a  fractional  part  of  the 
receipts  or  an  injunction  will  be  issued? 
Will  the  police.- objecting  to  one  scene^ 
swell  the  already  great  audiences?  How 
Peter  revenged  himself  on  Messrs.  Leh- 
man and  McChue  will  be  known  by  a 
visit  to  the  Plymouth. 

;,  Good  little  Jane  was  su^^  "^^t  her 
i  Peter  by  getting  a  swelled  head  was 
li  Tlso  gettini  away  from  her.  She  com- 
'  forte!  hln/when  his  theatrical  honzon 
iwas  clouded;  she  was  right  In  saying 
j  that  a  hotel  was  more  his  home  than 

^  -^hrscenes  that  deal  exclusively  with 
.theatrical  life  are  "^"^^  better  than 
I  the  sentimental  ones.  '''^''=h'/o^.^^\"' 
!  supply  the  "hokum  '  "^^^f  ^7  ^"J*^** 

days  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  a%er- 

methods    are    so  well 

known  that  it  is  not  n^<="^^'-y  *° 
upon  them.     Again  he   has  a  tailor- 
made  part  that  fits  him  closely:  81?* 
hlfapparent  innocence  and  artlessnejss 
,  h  s  thvness  of  bearing  and  speech,  his 
'  ^^imsical  manner,  and  sudden  flashes 
i  of  Shrewdness.    Mr.  Middleman  as  the 
[  ngent  and  the  husband  of  the  ex-Ind.ar 
'  cfub  swinger  acted  with  great  gus  oJ 
His  verbal   encounters   ^''^h   his  wife 
his  presentation  of  the  merits  of  th 

1  play  when  he  ""t  '  ' 
I  bullying  after  the  ta""-;!-:"''  V 

forcibly  expressed.  hV  word  of 
and  by  facial  expression.    "Trul}.  ■■  ^ 
cellent  performance.    Miss  Esmond  waJ 
sufficiently    slangy   and  '■nPr'^]^'^,^" 
Fanny  Lehman,  who  held  the  loadlr^, 
lady,  one  of  "the  Colonial  Dames 
usi   conumpt.     Miss  ^'^jjj^S^^^^ 
Jine  justified  Peter's  affection.  On 
St    have    wished    Miss    Goodner  , 

more  important  r^^<  '  /",„.-iv  taken. 
The  other  roles  were  adequately  taken. 
The  audience  of  good  sue  was  honestlj 


HOLLIS   STREET  THEATRE— "Tl 


Lucille  Webster:  Peter  Jones,  Gregory 

Kelly;  Jos-^l^^  Lehman   Robert  Middle-  ^^'^  '—^tiy 'enteTtain..d 

mass:  Jack  McClury.  John  A.  Butler ,  t>  

Jane  Weston.  Sylvia  Field  ;  Bernle  bamp- 

Bon,  Harry  Stubbs.   ^   

^,                                        The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows.  U-i^^o,,,  Tooth,  "  comedy  by  Marc  Coi 

5  the  World  ^\a„s.                   nolitical   Joeeph  Lehman  Robert  MiddlM- M  presented  by  Patterson  McNut 

Not  so  very  long  ago  in  our  Polit^^^^^^^            M.Cl"^e^  Uf^^ut  ^  aged  by  Wlnchell  Smith.    The  ca.t^ 

circles  we  could  behold  the    wet     tan     j  jnney  Lehman                         T.ahf.1  n         ■>  .  _ 

rllflTte  and  the  "dry"  candidate.  Thing?    jane  Weston...  Ma?iin  '  Carter  . 

ZTsn^'Jo:,.  ho^eve.  until  nc^  we  ^^^^       : : !  I  III:::::  i :  S-;:::::::-:::Vv  ■tj 

do  behold  the  wet  candidate  and  tb«    waiter   j^J^J'^  k*^V  1-    Mr.  Porter  John  M 

dry  candidate.    Apparently  there  is  no   ceSl  Be-Hn^m    "^-^i 


Royal  C 
U 


PtT». 


dry  cand  date.    Apparently  ine.o  i--         >c"S''.''^"-';""o„-  ...... 

such  thing  as  a  moist  candidate,  both   Bernle  » am .<son 

wet  and  dry  candidates  Insulted  by  such   j^^y  HuinpUreys  

rin/^ftr  Fritenl©  


Billv  JJunn  j  A  woman  patient  

  Carol  ftoodner  :  Her  Irietui    ^   .-^ 

Purit.-iii   Town<i-ii.l    A  man  valient ........ 

.  fiir/,  vri<'A\i'a"'    Horry  SiiiW"*    \  seioml  man  p«Uent  i' 

effrontery  of  label.  .      9»<=*J  ^^k\7erson.'.".  Gcorsc  Alison  !  Farrartay   

Back  in  prehistoric  times  we  had  m   *' .  '^j  rejoice  In  a  play  that  is  i  Mrs.  .  -  

our  midst  the  dry  candidate,  nor  was    ^^^^^f\^,^,Zr^'' ^  p,ay.  as  In  "Hamlet,"    ^^i,.  Jl^^.f'.'^.V.V.-.-.V. .  •  •  •  ^, 

It  necessary  for  him  to  announce  the    7—       ..  ..pagUacci,"  or  one  that  takes    K«ty  *- 

fact  or  to  argue  the  case  with  us.  And  behind  the  scenes  and  supposedly    KiUose  y.V.'h 

in  those  days  the  wet  candidate  wanted    "       .^^g  ^^em  with  the  Inner  work-    f.^iu        y. l l  

to  be  dry.  as  against  his  present-day    ^  stage,  whether  these  scenes  r.ramlP.-»  

desire  to  drip.   These  more  modern  days       »  g„oiioj,al  or  comic.    The  spectator    ^'fJI';'."'*  - '4^' •• 

fe«lB  that  he  Is  on  intimate  terms  with  owno-.^ 
the  actors,  rejoicing  in  their  success, 
■ympathizing  with  the  leading  woman 
Who  fails,   indignant  'at  the  manager 


reveal  to  us  the  dry  candidate  who  re 
fuses  to  be  wet  even  when  soaked.  In- 
deed he  can  be  soaked  In  the  primaries 
and  still  throw  out  a  dry  chest. 

The  wet  candidate  is  something  new 
He  desires  to  be  known  as  wet;  he  ex- 
hibits his  web  feet  as  proof,  and  nature 
should  have  endowed  him  with  feath- 
ers.  Curiously  it  is  our  wet  candidates 


His  partner. 
Porl; 

Eve  . 


Who  Is  a  taskmaster  The  audience  Is 
especially  pleased  ^h^"  ^  «"  ""f'L 
that  Is,  a  "butter  and  egg  mari. 


,er. 
lb-.. 


ers.   Curiously  it  is  our  wet  cuiuimin^s  j^,       innocent,  a  sucker,  out- 

who  suggest  the  arid  d«>sert,  the  parched  ^^^^^  ^  crafty,  brow-beating,  blow-hard 

of  a  manager 


expanse.  There  are  dry  candidates  of 
Irrignous  appearance  hut  who  wear 
waterproof  flannels,  Ju-st  as  there  are 
wet  candidates  of  exsiccation  hue  whose 
under  garments  are  of  sponge  material. 
As  for  ourselves,  we  need  barometers, 


be  land  or  sea,  army  or  na\->'.  baled 
hay  or  clams,  barnyard  fowl  or  fishes 
of  the  deep. 

Times  do  change,  and  the  day  may 
come    when    we    shall    discover  other 


come    wnen    we    snaii    uiscuvcr    uiiin  ,   ••wow" 

"paramount  issues"  of  equal  importance.  I  they  have  a 

,  ..  ^  _  i„.  *  nn  tnnnev  tO  proOU 


This  accounts  in  a  ^.^^^/e^Xr 
long  continued  success  of  The  Buttu 
Sid  Egg  Man."  Another  reason  for 
??e'  success  is  the  appearance  ofM^^^^ 


the  hotel,    t  evvi  jun^^  — ,  . 
crested  in  the  theatre        he  had  pro 
duced  two  amateur    plays  in  Chilli 

""h^' falls  into  the  hands  of  two  un- 
scrupulous theatrical  agenta  who  think 


and  worthy  a  share  of  our  Interest. 
Fltchburg.  H.  C.  P. 

ANOTHER  "OLOGIST" 

"Mr.  Murray  enters  a  canvas  mall- 
bag,  whose  strings  are  knotted  many 
times;  he  Is  then  enclosed  in  a  trunk 
barely  large  enough  to  hold  him,  and 
this  has  a  canvas  covering  which  Is 
fastened  together  after  the  lid  has  been 


they  nave  a  —  of  a  play,  but  have 
no  money  to  produce  It  The  |--ene  in 
which  Lehman,  admirably  played  b>  Mr. 
MiddUmass.  describes  this  d';ama  and 
excites  Peter's  enthusiasm  to  such  a 
deg.ee  that  he  signs  his  check  for  .0.000 
is  one  ot  the  best,  if  not  the  best  in  the 

play.     The  little  ■''t'^"°Gr*Pher  already    J"^'    "g^  "^.-^dder'  than  they  came, 
pities  Peter:  she  does  not  dare  to  xvain  ^  ^^^^^  f,,,  f^, 

him;    the  old  theatre-goer  looks^^^^^^^^ 

and^a^to  himself,  "Aha.    J.uie  q-^e  vlerk  in  despBlr  takes  after  the 

eml.'^  to  land,  as  well  in«'  happen  In  fw4* 


Behold  a  comedy  of  today  that 
neither  flippant,  cheaply  cynical  n 
•oul.  so  let  us  give  thanks.  It  se 
orth  an  episode  in  the  career  of  a  ft 
ountry  boy  who,  in  the  course  of  b 
..muig  a  moderately  successful  clerk 
New  York,  has  lost  every  vestige  of  1 


IS— IV  ^lij^*-  

as  a  pea  in  a  pod  Is  like  other  pei 
with  scarcelv  a  quality  to  his  nai 
worthy  of  a  man.  Thinking  back 
his  boyhood,  while  he  dozes  before  t 
parlor  fire,  he  remembers  his  gran 
father  and  grandmother,  and  how  th» 
at  all  events,  thought  weU  of  him  a 
fondly.  I 
Guided  bv  a  fairy  in  whom  he  ua 
to  believe,  they  tell  the  plain  spok 
girl  and  an  equally  candid  man  boai 
er.   the  fine  boy  he  was.     But  sc 


rod;     <)'>ly    *®  Ti 
;  for  the  better.  He 
o  of  his  boyhood,  in- 

,,en.b>-.  and  ^-'^f^^'esTv^- 
oung  In  person  he  t».Kes  * 

.p  to  redeem  '^f,",*'"^,  well 
.  of  his  youth.    So  .  ^ 

•  velop  this  theme  successfully  a 
.ht  must  needs  be  a  bit  of  a 
,1:     Connelly?   At   least    he  's 
a;  d  not  abashed  before  honest 
nt.    A  shrewd  man,  too,  of  the 
he  has  made  this  sentiment 
.blo  to  an  everyday  «"d'7f^J 
■     othins  it  In  the  utmost  real 
ech  and  setting;  even  when 
«;.„t  to  shed  a  tear,  they  can 
a  laugh  at  some  drolly  common 
f  phrase.   Mr.  Connelly  Is  a  close 

Tin  this  play,  he  has  f 
f  either  a  writer  of  a  technical 
,r  a  man  of  quite  ""e  enough 
atinn  to  deal  adequately  with  h  8 
^fheme  it  Is  by  means  of  ms 
thaT  Mr.  Connelly  offers  his 
r-ainment.     His  scene  In  » 
her  in  a  dentist's  parlor 
.  a  man  who  waters 
:,eys  beasts,  that  con - 
ti  .  last  act  between  three 
i-ks— all  these  episodes  are 

'  '"  ung  of  the  stage  true 
The  acting,  though 
,„  two  spots,  on  the  whole  , 
■    Mr.  Mitchell,  with  the  job  , 
V.  of  making  a  weakling  sym-  , 
extremely  well,  though] 
lioy         a  routine  cleric 
lis'effiit  by  a  monotony 
.  or.rt  1  slugelRhness  of  motion 
rn'tfalloftfdium.  Everybody, 
iiieht  to  their  advantage  quick- 

,  ,'wer,  notwithstanding  a  nw- 
of   expression,   plays  w  th 
V^rm.  Po  many  of  the  smal  er 
,  11  Ar  no.  that  it  seems  Invld- 
'   V  names.  Mrs. 
two  roles  re- 
,    ,  I  ,1  I     .     are  two  boys 
•  e  who  both  look  and  behave 
,  feat  worthy  of  mention. 

R.  R.  G. 


ETTY  BIYTHE  AT 
KEITH'S  THEATRE 

:;lythe,  screen  star,  Is  making 
\,aerican  debut  In  vaudeville  at 
,  s  this  week  in  an  act  entitled 
KS  and  Screen  lmpr»SRlons."  She 
s  with  a  dreamy  waltz  song  "Put 
Arras  Where  They  Belong"  and 
his  occasion  drapes  herself  in  vari- 
brocaded  metal  cloths  which  she 


fT^TTTTAx-p  i3  ^"'^  °'  pur.-^c-bound  matron, 

J  'RY     THEATi  j^gj.    discomfiture    of   the    spoiled  and 

■  Tni  l  .t'i,>  uom  the  Sea^  i  haughty  niece,  engaged  to  a  sprig  of 
Boston,  professionally.  The  ca.st.  English  aristocracy;  her  prompt  ap 

gg]lette   "'r^V  V?^o^ert8  nraisal  and  final  exposure  of  the  sail 

Ballested   St-hweid 

Lystrand  Marie  Paxton 


is,-;   -  ....  Marie  Paxton 

Jilda  ,  •   Stanley  Drewitt 

Wansrcl  ^  . .  .  William  Kershaw 

Pj-fj',-    Amholm  .-.•.       Ruth  Taylor 

fUi'^ltranrer-   -  Henry  Jewett 

So  many  of  th©  Ibsen  plays,  recently 
exhumed,  have  borne  the  Indelible 
marks  of  their  periodicity  upon  them. 
Not  so  "The  Lady  From  the  Sea."  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  cogent  of  the 
entire  Ibsenlc  repertoire;  a  play  which 


pralsal  and  final  exposure  of  the  said 
sprig,  a  patent  Imposter  from  the  start, 
and  the  development  of  her  affection 
for  the  second  son,  kept  the  action  g'-.- 
ing  briskly  at  the  start.  The  applause 
was  well  earned. 

The  remainder  of  the  play  shows  the 
miraculous  change  of  the  former  wait- 
ress into  a  "refined"  and  educatad 
young  lady,  and  even  the  ever  more 
marvelous  transformation  of  the  snob- 
Iblsh  and  disagreeable  "Wood  family — 
barring  the  hero — Into  angels  of  light 


;     A    correspondent    In    Portland.  Me.,' 
has  sent  us  a  program  of  "The  Grand 
'  Duchess."    performed    by  Bateman'.s 
I  French  Opera  Bouffe  Company,  at  the 
;  Boston  Theatre  In  January,  1868.    On  | 
Ithls  particular  bill,    we    read  that 
Fleury  Longchamps,  not  Tostee,  then 
took  the  part  of  the  Duchess. 

But  we  are  more  Interested  In  the 
advertisements.      At     Oreenleaf  and 
Anthonys  bird  store  In  Court  street, 
"Long  Antwerp  Canaries"     were  for 
sale.    They  were  probably  "Just  out  of 
short  ones.    Orus  Clark  was  a  book- 
binder In  Morton  place.    "Orus  7  was 
It  then  a  common  name  given  In  bap-  i 
tism?    L.  R.  Springer  had  received  by  ; 
S.  8.  Cuba,  the  "newest  and  most  ele- 


aa  s 
:  ftr 


she  steps  about  the  stage, 
.„   the  finale,  a  very  tight 
,own  of  plain  gold  cloth.  She 
.1  tiara  of  diamonds.    This  song 
■  illowed    by    impressions   of  types 
n  Miss  Blythe  has  observed  at  the 
..    of   casting   directors    in  movie 
los     The  audience  gave  her  a  cor- 
welcome.    On  next  Friday  morn- 
at  n  o'clock,  Miss  Blythe  will  con- 
a  fashion  show  on  the  stage. 
>l<lahoma"  Bob  Albright,  the  huge, 
7y  gentlfninn  from  way  out  West, 
n'k  again  with,  an  unusually  attrac- 
act 

dna  and  John  Torrence,  brother 
sister,  present  a  dancing  act  that 
distinction 

i>hnny  Barry  and  company  can  take 
large  share  of  the  laughs  created 
ing  the  bill  to  themselves.  Barry 
i  perfect  clown 

ack  Joyce,  a  versatile  chap,  who  has 
one  leg,  dances  with  the  aid  of 
rutch  in  excellent  fashion 
oe  Weston  and  Harriet  Htitchins, 
»d  next  to  closing,  keep  everybody 
2;hing  with  their  antics  A.  F. 


Antlre  Ibsenic  repernjiro,  «v  •   —  =>        — _  _ 

entire  losen.c  i  „,_,,-ted  by  the  kindness  and  Christian  charity,  all  in 
has  been  curiously  neglected  by  ^^^^^        ^^^^  t^an  a  year, 

companies  hereabouts.  |  j.  e.  P. 

There  Is  the  same  mystlo  note,  the 
fantastic  overtones  that  nin  through 
the  plays  of  the  Gaels  In  the  Ibsen  of 
"The  Lady  Prom  the  Sea."  Perhaps 
In  the  light  of  the  current  and  recent 
discoveries  of  the  psycho-analysts,  this 
sathe  "Lady  From  the  Sea"  does  not 
seem  so  much  of  an  enigma,  a  symbol, 
as  she  did  to  the  audiences  of  her  con- 
temporaries. 1 
It  Is  a  strange  and  Impelling  play.  ' 
firmly  built,  as  fresh  and  Impulsive  as  i 
ever  vividly  dialogued.    From  the  very 
beginning  there  Is  the  suggestion  of  un- 
happy things.     And  although  he  has 
meant  some  of  his  persons  as  symbols 
in  the  drama.  Ibsen  has  not  once  let 
them  become  nonentities,  or  propaganda 
i  sticks.  ,  Elllda  Wangel  Is  not  a  symbol, 
1  but  a  woman  repressed,  a  woman  who 
'  has  never  had  or  demanded  responsi- 
bility.   So  she  has  allowed  a  curious 
fear  and  fascination  of  the  sea  to  which 
I  she  has  attached  the  person  of  a  chlld- 
jhood  sweetheart,  to  grow  Into  an  obses- 
1  slon  with  her. 

About  it  she  has  created  an  entire 
philosophy  of  repression.  "When  her 
child  dies  she  has  lost  the  one  thing 
that  demanded  her  care,  would  have 
made  her  a  necessity,  for  her  husband 
Is  cared  for  by  the  daughters  of  his  first 
wife.  And  then  the  stranger  whom 
she  had  feared.  Imagined  as  the  one 
thing  that  she  wanted,  appeared.  He  Is 
barely  recognizable.  Yet  she  would  go 
with  him  when  he  askes  her,  because 
they  had  once  thrown  their  rings  Into 
the  sea,  married  (he  sea.  It  Is  only 
when  her  husband  gives  her  her  free- 
dom, tells  her  that  she  must  choose  of 
her  own  free  will,  her  own  responsibility, 
whether  she  will  go  away  Into  the  un- 
known or  remain,  that  she  realizes  that 
the  stranger  means  nothing  to  her,  that 
she  is  necessary  to  someone,  her  hus- 
band, that  she  cannot  leave  him  be- 
cause of  his  love. 

An  Interesting  psychopathic  case,  yet 
there  Is  something  far  more  than  that  : 
for  "The  Lady  from  the  Sea"  Is  a  poetic 
fantasy,  at  times  broken  with  a  swift, 
earthly  humor  In  the  retorts  of  the 
younger  daughter,  a  sadistic  soul.  The 
performance  last  night  was  a  good  one, 
and  Immeasurably  helped  by  the  vivid 
and  suggestive  constructlvlst  settings  of 
Mr.  Jorgulesco  which,  with  the  lighting, 
set  the  vague,  somewhat  oppressive 
I  mood  of  the  piece. 

Miss  Taylor  as  the  Elllda  Wangel  did 
,  an  excellent  bit  of  acting.    Although  her 
voice  Is  often  quite  heavy  and  thrust- 
ing, she  caught  the  strange,  restless 
fear  of  the  woman,  her  chill  brooding, 
her  Increasing  dread  of  her  own  obses- 
sion.   A  tall,  graceful  Elllda  -Wangel, 
whose  poses  were  all  rhythmic  and  yet 
unstudied. 
As  tor  the  rest  of  the  company.  Miss 
I  paxton  and  Miss  Hopegood  as  the  re- 
'spective  daughters,  were  the  most  nat- 
liural.     The  men  were  all  exceedingly 
loratorlcal,   with   the  exception   of  Mr 
Schweld,     whose     Lystrand     was  an 
I  excellent  characterization  of  that  Ideal- 
1st  of  a  sort.  E- 


gant"  designs  In  Decalcomanle  and 
DIaphanle.  We  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  decalcomanle  craze.  Miss 
Braddon  In  one  of  her  novels  spoke  of 
the  decalcomanlacs.  That  English  paper 
of  fashion.  The  Queen,  stated  in  1864, 
"there  are  few  employments  for  leisure 
hours  which  for  the  past  18  tnonths 
have  proved  either  so  fashionable  or 
fascinating  as  decalcomanle."  we  do 
not  recall  workers  In  diaphanle.  which 
we  believe  waa  a  French  invention,  a 
process  for  the  ImltaUon  of  stained 
or  painted  glass. 

The  "Tostee"  hat  was  recommendea: 
•Xow  crown,  black  velvet  hat.  with 
brim  of  medium  width,  slightly  rolled 
at  the  sides.  The  trimming  consists 
of  sprays  of  green  velvet  leaves,  and  a 
crossing  of  black  velvet  In  folds,  with 
two  wide  streamers  lined  with  satin, 
and  trimmed  at  the  end  with  silk 
fringe."  „  .. 

Miles  O'Reilly's  poem,  "The  Canteen, 
was  published  In  this  program.  Does 
anyone  read  today  the  prose  or  the 
verse  of  Charles  G.  Halplne,  Soldier 
and  Author?  During  the  Civil  War, 
his  pseudonym  was  familiar.  Ho  was 
at  one  time  assistant  editor  of  the 
Boston  Post. 


Mr.  Siblf  Your  readers  can 

judge  hov.  iny  regard  has  beer, 

when  I  mention  that  1  treasure  an  odd 
volume,  the  product  of  Mr.  Sibley's 
lightsome,  bright  fancy,  telling  a  tale 
of  love.  In  telegrams,  and  published 
many,  many  years  ago. 

And  now  my  mute  constancy  receives 
a  cruel  blow,  and  I  am  jeered  at. 
I    First  as  to  my  name.    Mr.  Sibley  hit 
I  home  hard.    I  abase  myself  and  confest 
that  I  have  steadily  fallen  from  graci 
since  the  day  that  dad  had  me  chris- 
Itened  and  named  after  a  much  beloved 
1  pastor  of  his  family,  a  famous  doctor  of 
'  divinity  whose  hymns  are  still  being 
sung  In  all  English-speaking  countries. 
I  have  not  lived  up  to  my  namesake. 

My  avowal  of  being  sweet  on  Mayme 
Ober  Peak,  her  name — in  a  halting  mo- 
ment—purely does  not  Justify  friend 
Slb's  entering  the  lists  against  me.  If 
he  be  not  wearing  the  lady's  favors,  by 
gracious  giving. 

But.  The  fulsome  gesture.  And, 
first,  the  fulsome  gesture  at  largo.  I 
make  no  pretenses.  I  am  no  Innocent 
—at  my  time  of  life.  I  know  (I  have 
been  punished  In  my  youth  for)  the 
thumb-and-nose  gesture;  and  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon,  this  summer,  a  strange 
lady.  In  vexation,  when  she  haa  got 
ahead  of  my  machine,  twisted  round 
and  gave  me  that  sign.  ...  ' 

But  all  that  Is  by  the  way;  only,  I 
claim,  Sibley  started  It.  What  I  wanted 
to  know  about  was  the  particular  ful- 
some gesture  that  caught  Mayme's 
swift  eye  In  the  courtroom  at  Los 
Angeles.  Nothing  else  was  of  the 
slightest  consequence. 

And  so  the  only  relevance  in  Mr. 
Sibley's  fcray  contribution  was  his  ad- 
mission that  with  all  his  years  of  acute 
observation  in  courtrooms  he  did  not 
know— which  was  Just  what  I  had  as 
serted,  and  made  my  bet  on. 

Now  why,  with  all  the  resources  at 
his  hand,  with  his  prestige,  with  the 
veteran  newspaper  man's  keen  sense 
for  the  unusual  J  In  news— why  did  not 
"Sib"  telegraph  Instanter  to  the  Mayme 
of  his  fraternity  and  Importune  her  for 
the  fullest  details  of  that  fulsome  court- 
room gesture.  So  much  am  I  puzzled 
by  Slb's  actions,  so  mystified,  that  I  am 
become  suspicious:  I  suspect  that  he 
did/ get  her,  but,  out  of  sheer  perverse 
ness  he  Is  withholding  the  information 
—and  this  from  my  illustrious  exemplar 
of  the  Harvard  man  (Frank  Palmer 
Sibley  class  of  '91)  In  Journalism,  the 
inan  whom  I  continually  point  out  for 
admiration! 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  heart  is 
taken  out  of  me?  I  can  In  any  event 
donate  my  Idol's  week's  salary  to  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  1 
do  so-  the  money  would  not  cheer  me. 

RALPH  WARDLAW  GLOAG. 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

MAJESTIC  —  "The  Student 
Prince,"  return  engagement  of 
popular  operetta  with  DeWolf 
Hopper,  Use  Marvenga,  Halfred 
Young  and  others.   Third  week. 

NEW  PARK— "Craig's  Wife," 
Oeorge    Kelly's    Pulitzer  prize 

ay  with  Chrystal  Heme.  Last 

eek. 

WILBUR— "One  of  the  Fam- 
-.y,"  comedy  starring  Grant  Mit- 

;  chell  and  featuring  Louise  Clos- 

:  ser  Hale.   Last  week. 

;  SHUBERT— Al  Jolson  in  his 
ne\vest  musical  production,  "Big 
Boy."    Last  two  weeks. 

TREMONT— "The  Last  of  Mrs. 
Cheyney,"  Ina  Claire  siars  in 
comedy  by  Frederic  Lonsdale. 
Last  week. 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "The  ■ 
Girl  from  Chllds."  A  comedy  drama  In  , 
three  acts,  by  Archie  Colby  and  A.  G.  ; 
Jackson.  From  the  novel  by  Robert , 
Keable.   The  cast:  . 

Stuj-vesant  Wood   ?^'"."*'"?^,JiHnn 

Stnnloy  Wood   Gavin  Gordon  | 

Ilenrv  Wood    ■  Jack  Mai\m. 

"Srd'  Donohester.-.-.-  Rankin  M»n.fletd 

AffVvov  Tom    Maffranfi  I 

Gwendolyn  Kcyes   ■  Cleveland 

Tilrt    Wood   Victoria  Montgromery 

Mary   (the  Girl  from  Childa.  .  Jean  Oliver 
1    "Boloney  Is  boloney,  no  mutter  how 
'  thin  you  cut  It,"  Is  one  of  the  bitter 
come-backs  which   "The     Girl  From 
,  Childs"   flings   Into  the  faces  of  the 
I  startled     and     disgusted  Washington 
'  household   of   would-be   society  high- 
fliers who  suddenly  find  a  restaurant 
waitress  projected  into  the  family  circle 
as  the  result  of  a  "spite  marriage"  cor 
tracted  by  a  scapegrace  '^on. 

Miss  Oliver,  as  Mar>',  carried  nine- 
tenths  of  the  business  that  really  count- 
ed—most of  it  in  the  first  act— when, 
clad  in  sweater  and  tarn,  and  carrying 
I  a  $3.23  suitcase,  she  marched  into  the 
I  sumptuously  furnished  mansion  of  the 
AVood  family  and  announced  her  In- 
tention of  sticking  there  until  Henry, 
who  had  wedded  her  after  a  two-day 
courtship,  should  come  to  claim  her  as 
his  bride.  Her  barrage  of  slang;  htr 
,i.>ff   hiiiKirinc;  by  grace  of  native  wit 

vein.  Yet 


RESERVOIR- BEACON 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Until  a  short  time  ago  the  street 
cars    of    the    Reservoir-Beacon  were 
convenient  for  entering  and  leaving  by 
the  middle  door;  they  were  clean  and 
comfortable.    For  what  reason  have  the  I 
officials  of  the  road  put  passengers  to] 
serious  Inconvenience  and  discomfort. 
The  cars  now  substituted  for  the  old 
ones  are  entered  at  the  ends,  obliging 
passengers  to  mount  a  high  step,  so 
that  elderlv  men  and  women  make  the 
ascent  laboriously,  and  to  some,  entrance 
Is    well    nigh    Impossible.     The  space 
near  the  conductor  is  crowded  with 
strap-hangers,    adding   another  Incop- 
venlence.     Nor  are  the  cars  so  clean 
and  well-kept  as  the  old  ones.  These 
old  cars  with  the  middle  door,  so  easy 
for   entering   and   leaving,   have  been 
transferred    to   other    roads,    some  of 
which   do  not  carry  nearly  as  many 
passengers.    Th©  service  on  the  Reser- 
voir-Beacon  road   has   not   been  ade- 
quate except  perhaps  at  the  business 
rush  hours.    No  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  for  carrying  the 
crowds  of    passengers    going    to  the 
theatres  at  night.     I  am  not  a  con- 
stitutional grumbler,   but   the  substi- 
tution of  cars  on  the  Reservoir- Beacon 
route  leads  to  grumbling  and  profanity. 
In  addition  to  the  unnecessary  discom- 
fort. J-  ^• 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Please  allow  me  to  suggest  as  the 
year's  foremost  example  of  euphemism, 
a  phrase  In  a  sentence  from  a  press 
dispatch  to  a  Boston  journal  this  past 
week-  "The  Queen's  chief  character- 
istics' are  her  .  .  .  charm,  and  her 
firmly  regal  way  of  permitting  those  In 
[her  presence  to  know  her  w'^hes.'' 

FORREST  F.  HARBOUR. 

I  Mansfield. 


Wo  have  received  several  letters  from 

correspondents  deploring  the  change  In 
cars,  letters  couched  In  more  violent 
language  than  In  H.  J.  L.'s  communi- 
cation. ED. 


MR.  GLOAG  REPLIES 

As  the  World  Wags; 

I  am  disheartened.  From  afar,  and 
with  diffidence,  I  have  admired  Mr. 
FVank  P.  Sibley.  I  have  admired  him 
for  his  "get  up."  for  his  stride,  for  his 
easy  Indifference  to  the  passing  world 
of  humanity  that  throngs  our  sidewalks; 
I  have  admired  him  for  his  offhand 
sketches  of  personal  experiences,  on 
rough  seas  and  In  bucolic  quarters,  and 
mv  adntlratlon  was  heightened  by  his 
confrere's  pictures  on  such  occasions  of 


Dorothy  George,  mezzo-soprano,  sang 
this  program  last  night  In  Jordan  hall, 
aooompanlcd  by  Reginald  Boardman. 
'     Two  Bwtjl*   Bonfs.   arr,  ^.^TDBr^^f 
iVfiero  Ihe  kye  cen>9  h»me.  The  Piper 

;l?n  *  Oltbs:  WancWrorV  Nfrht  Song-,  Cha- 

X\\  nlmotlcip,  Fauro:  Espana.  ChnhHer. 

MlBd  OQorge  may  be  depended  on  to 
put  her  hand  on  songs  that  less  adven- 
turous singers  pass  by.  Her  Inte'  ac- 
tual curiosity  Is  Indeed  a  fine  thing. 
But.  even  so.  Is  Miss  George  wise  when 
she  puts  her^fS-ust  so  deeply  In  novelty 
alone?  For  a  song,  after  all.  becomes 
well  known  only  In  case  It  Is 
Tood  of  Its  kind,  BO  familiarity  Is  at 
least  an  earnest  of  quality. 

It.  may  be,  too,  that  Miss  George  is 
not  prudent  when  she  lets  goo^  old 
melody  go  so  completely  by  the  boa.Q^ 
French  songe  and  Wagner  are  admirable 
-who  would  wish  to  deny  their  ■«.or  h_ 
But,  nevertheless,  a  melody  or  two  such 
as  Schubert  wrote,  or  Brahms  or  the 
early  Italians,  would  add  value  to  any 
program  ever  devised,  because  of  the 
directness  of  their  musical  and  emo- 
tional appeal  and  because  of  the  op 
portunlty  they  give  the  voice.  ; 

The  most  Interesting  song  In  tne 
earlier  "art  of  Miss  George's  program 
was  that  of  Schoenberg,  ^/""^  wrU^en 
in  the  composer's  younger  da>s,^nei 
he  had  melody  at  his  command  am  j 
emotional  force,  and  a  richness  of  ha^ 
mony  not  yet  extravagant.  'f^^Xr 
of  last  night  he  showed  In  a  far  higher 
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degree  than  Is  always  the  case  the 
power  to  finish  a  song  as  Impressively 
as  he  began  It.  A  man  should  sing  It, 
to  do  It  justice;  It  was  written  for 
baritone.  . 

The  unfamiliar  songs  by  Luzzattl,  un- 
like Schoenberg's,  began  better,  be- 
cause more  honestly,  than  they  could 
continue.  As  for  Respighl's  arrange- 
ments of  Scotch  songs,  can  any  reason- 
able creature  feel  convinced  that  that 
simple  ditty  about  the  cows  coming 
home  Is  bettered  by  his  elaborate  de- 
vices? The  songs  In  English  seemed 
not  to  be  of  unusual  value. 

Miss  George  sang  yesterday  with  all 
the  excellences  that  are  widely  recog- 
nized In  her  work.  She  appeared,  too, 
to  have  tried  successfully.  In  a  year's 
time,  to  add  more  warmth  to  her  voice, 
a  longer  range  of  color. 

She  was  much  applauded  by  a  very 
large  audience.  Mr.  Boardman  accom- 
nanled  her  discreetly  and  Intelligently. 

R.  R.  G. 


EVA  STARK 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Eva  Stark,  violinist,  assisted  by 
Nicholai  Slonimsky,  pianist,  gave  a 
recital  last  night  in  Steinert  Hall.; 
Her    program    read:  Beethoven, 
I  Sonata,  D  major^  op.  12,  No.  1 ;  J. 
Conus,  Concerto,  E  minor.  Bloch, 
'"Nigun;"    Bizet-Kassman  ,  Minuet 
'  from  "L'Arlesienne";  Pugnani-Kreis- 
ler,  Paludium  and  Allegr,  Bach,  Ada- 
jio,  Wieniawski,  Polonaise  No.  2. 

A   few    words    about    this  program. 
WDhen  Beethoven's  three  sonatas  op.  12 
were  seen  In  1799  by  a  Lelpsic  critic, 
then  In  high  repute,  he  wrote  that  he 
I  found  himself  barred  every  minute  by 
I  Inimical  barriers,  so  that  he  was  ex- 
I  hausted  and  had  no  pleasure.  "It  Is  un- 
deniable that  Mr.  Btetnoven  goes  his 
'  own  gait;  but  what  a  bizarre  and  sin- 
Igu'ar  gait  it  isl  Learned— and  nothing 
natural,  no  song."    There  was  no  "good 
method,"  but  there  was  "a  striving  for 
strange   modu  ations,   an   objection  to 
customary    associations."     The  critic 
spoke   of    "perversities."     Today  this 
"lover  of  music"  would  no  doubt  rail 
bitterly  against  nearly  all  music  of  the 
contemporaneous  "modern"  school. 

Bloch's  "Nigun"  ("Improvisation"  is 
the  second  of  thre  pieces,  written  in 
1923  and  entitled  "Baal  Shem":  pictures 
of  Chassidic  lite. 

Julius   Conus,   violinist     and  violin 
teacher  of  Moscow,  should  not  be  con- 
■unded  with  Georg  Conus,  teacher  of 
lieory  and  compos«\r  of  the  same  city. 

We  understand  that  Miss  Stark  Is  a 
,Mipil  of  Mr.  Kassman,  a  violinist  i~f  the 
loston  Symphony  orchestra,  who  in 
turn  was  In  Leopold  .^.uer's  class  in 
Leningrad.  When  a  girl  of  15  yeare 
plays  for  the  first  time  In  public,  the 
first  question  is  naturally,  concerning 
her  ^technical  proficiency;  that  an-  | 
swered,  it  may  be  asked  whether  she 
recites  her  lesson  in  parrot  manner,  or 
whether  she  shows  musical  taste  and 
hints  of  individual  treatment,  for  it  Is 
not  to  be  expected  from  one  so  young 
that  she  will  give  emotional  Interpre- 
tations. 

That  Miss  Stark  has  already  acquired 
a  remarkable  technic  for  one  of  her 
years  is  indisputable.  Her  proficiency 
and  her  manner  of  playing— these  are 
highly  creditable  to  her  teacher.  The 
bore  in  "Ivanhoe"  is  always  boasting 
that  his  grandsire  drew  a  good  bow  at 
Hastings.  Miss  Stark  often  drew  too 
ftrong  a  bow  for  the  small  hall  with 
its  excellent  acoustic  properties.  There 
was  a  robust  performance  throughout 
the  sonata  and  the  concert 


.       Uio  LolpSTO  'Consorva-  ^,1 

tory.    Laznr  now  lives  at  Buoharesti  Symphon 

This  scherzo,  scored  for  the  modern  full   nursery  l  i   

orchestra,  describes  a  scene '.In  the  courll  World"'  symphony  and  the  prelude  to 

yard   of  a   nobleman.     Gypsies  enters  "The  .Jlastcrsingers*" 

(lance,  «lng,  wrangle.    Th«  handsomest  The  famous  English  Singers,  who  sit 

r.r  tvia  ■a,^^^^  J              ■,    \        ,  at  a  table  and  sing  melodiously  and  skll- 

of  the  women  dances  voluptuously,  thenj  fu„j.       Madrigals,  glees  and  "ballets," 

leaves  the  crowd.    The  gypsies  again  wUi  be  heard  in  Symphony  hall  next 


Sunday  afternoon.  They  have  been 
praised  in  the  highest  terms  wherever 
they  have  appeared  in  European  cities 
and  in  this  countrj-. 

Johnson  aud  Gordon,  will  give  another 
evening  of  "Spirituals"  at  the  Copley 


dance,  but  they  are  driven  away  byi 
the  boyard  s  attendants.  Little  Ruman- 
ian music  has  been  heard  in  Boston 
Enesco  s  is  known,  but  he  went  to 
Vienna,  then  to  Paris  at  an  early  age 
and  is  identified  with  the  musical  life 

of  Paris,  though  In  1912  he  founded  a'  Theatre  next  Sunday 'night,  "Bperichils" 
National   Prize   for   works    by    young  as   the  South   Carolina  coast  negroes 
Rumanian  composers,  prizes  that  have   pronoilnce  the  word, 
been  awarded  t*  Otescu.  Cuctin.  Ales- 
sandrescu,  Tora,  Enacovicl.  and  Goles- 
tan,    names    unfamiliar    here.  Pranz 
Knelsel    was    born    at    Bucharest  and 
madp  his  first  studies  there,  but.  It  is 
said,  he  was  of  a  German  family.  Na- 
tional opera  was  not  flrinly  established 
until  1919.  when  It  was  patronized  by 
■Queen  Marie  and  aided  by  the  state. 
The  country  !s  rich  In  folk  tunes  which 
have  an  ancient  character. 

The  program  of  the  week  also  com- 
prises "The  Roman  Carnival"  overture  J^IHthall  Mordkln  will  bring  his  dancers 
of  Berlioz.  Borodin's  Second  Symphony  '  ^'^  Boston  Opera  House  for  the  eveti- 
which  has  not  been  performed  at  these  °'  ^'  ®'  ^'"^  afternoon 

concerts  since  Mr.  Rabaud's  time,  and  ^-  '  _ 

Tlie  first  of  the  Tuesday  afternoon 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra win  be  on  Nov.  30. 


Stefan  Sopkln,  violinist,  who  will,  play 
In  Jordan  hall  next  Tuesday  night,  has 
studied  with  Weldls  In  Chicago,  Ysaye, 
Auer  and  Flesch.  In  1924-25  he  toured 
in  this  country  with  Challapln. 

Marie  Nichols,  violinist,  and  Kate 
Frlskln,  pianist,  will  give  a'  concert.  In 
Jordan  hall  next  ■  Wednesday  evening. 
Pauline  Danforth,  a  pianist,  In  Jordan 
hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Nov.  6. 


Respighl's  "Pines  of  Rome,"  with  the 
assistance  of  the  gramophonic  nightin- 
saie. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  will  take  the  or- 
chestra next  week  on  its  first  trip  of 
the  season.  The  program  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  concerts,  Nov.  12,  13,  will  be  as 
follows:  Arensky's  Theme  and  Varia- 
tions, Schumann's  Symphony  No.  1,  If  w«  wero  not  a  ehy  race  and  apt  to 
B  flat;  Bartok,  Village  Scenes;  Ravel!   JumP  "h  vocal  enterprise.    The  eolo  et- 


Slnglng  as  a  preventive  of.  'flu  has 
never  been  properly  "  advocated.  Most 
of  U8  would  get  the  singing  habit  more 
easily  than  ths  dally  floor  exercise  habit 


Spanish  Rhapsody. 


New    Yorker  published 


The 
lines: 

Maybe,  I  said,  this  fellow 
Whose  voice  Is  so  mellow. 
Whose  bosom's  as  large 
As  a  barge. 
Who  brings  tears  to  the  eyeballs 
As  iic)uid  as  highballs. 
Who  sings 
For  the  things 

He  gets  at  his  supper  and  dinner, 
AVas  once  a  discouraged  beginner 
Who  scowled 
And  howled 

In  a  bedlam  of  amateur  labors 

To  the  great  distress  of  his  neighbors. 

A.  B.  Walkley,  the  dramatic  critic  of 
the  London  Times,  who  died  recently, 
wrote  the  shortest  review  known  in 
dramatic  criticism.  He  sa»v  a  play  en- 
titled "A  Dreadful  Evening."  He  wrote 
only  one  word:  "Exactly." 


fort  by  a  man  who  changes  his  key 
every  timo  ha  gets  above  himself,  so  lo  f 
these  speak,  can  be  very  distressing,  but  in 
a  crowd  he  Is  not  noticed  so  much,  and 
I  can  let  himself  go,  Whlcli  Is  to  be  the 
flrst  firm  to  start  daily  sings  as  part  of 
the  welfare  movement? — Dally  Clrron- 
Icle,  London. 


Harrison  Potter,  pianist,  at  his  recital 
tonight  in  Jordan  hall,  will  play  music 
by  Scarlatti,  Beethoven  (sonatf.  op.  7), 
Chopin,  Toch,  Slavenski,  Brahms, 
Griffes,  Schumann,  Goossens,  Liszt. 
The  pieces  by  Toch,  born  at  Vienna  in 
1887.  Is  Josip  Slevenski,  our  old  friend 
Josepli  Slivinski.  the  piaijlst  who,  gave 
recitals  here  in  1S94,  and  In  1901  played 
at  a  concert  of  the  Bostori  Symphony 
orchestra;  with  Winderstetn's  visiting 
orchestra,  and  also  gave  several  re- 
citals'.' Goossens's  "Tug"  from  the 
suite  "Ships"  was  played  here 'recent- 
ly by  Mr.  Boardman.  Have  the  com- 
panion pieces,  "The  Tramp"  and  "The" 
Liner,"  al.<!0  on  Mr.   Potter's  program 


The  Paris  eorrespondent,' df .  the  Ob- 
server (London)  writes  about  the  shows 
at  thd  Foiies-Berg ere  i  "Here  on  Sunday 
nights  the  auditorium  is  packed  to  suffo- 
cation, In  the  front  rows  are  women 
frem  the  middle  West,  clothed  from! 
heels  to  eau^s,  and  round  about  you  are 
English^  and  American-  lathers,  with 
their  wives  and  famine  -.  In  glum  sllene",^ 
tbcy  watch  the  caperings  of  a  n'egress 

wearing  a  girdle  of  bananaa  alone.  This 
Is  Josephine  Baker,  a  very  remarkable 
performeri  but  she  wins  nothing  more 
than   a   solllary   concussion    from  the 
claque.     From  curtain   rise  to  curtain 
fall,  "La  Folle  du  Jour''  Is  played  toi 
an  audiencJ  whose  apathy  is  elephantine.! 
There  Is  neither  the  sound  of  a  laugh 
hor  the  sign  of  a  shudder,  though  a  con- 
I  sid«rable  number  o^  the  spectaters  have 
come  a  very  long  distance  In  order  to| 
.  be  gay  of  shocked,    For  a  striking  oen-, 
.  trast  go  to  the  places  of  nrausement' 
.  where  only  French   la  speken  around 

•  youl  go  to  the  eircuses.  .  .  ,  Here  Is 

•  gayety  If  you  Hire!  Unlike  Iha  uvorage 
Englishman,  who  becomon  solf-conscielia 
or  sentimental  direelly  the  clrcu*  ts 
mentioned,  tho  Parlela:)  rcjards  th»  rln« , 
as  he  retmrde  (ho  Ktago-^njly  with  more  | 
cntliuslarm.  Nor  does  ho,  like  the  Ameri- 
can, want  to  bo  staggered  by  mammoth 
aorgTegatlons  too  vnst  for  ey«8  to  con- 
template. Liberty  horaea  and  olowno  need 


noisiest  plEj 

I'anced,  v.-if  o  -.:    -  iking,  mark  ;, 
single  chord   that    Is  harsh.  I. 
closing  pa-re  of  ,he  second  Russian  fo... 
tale  bear  witi  esj  to  his  mastery. 

Fv"ry  mus'c  student  present  las 
nl?ht.  one  m?y  po  ball,  will  be  trying 
his  hand  tod.  y  at  the  Jlozart  sonata. 
They  will  find  a  surprise  in  wait  lor 
them,  unle?."  they  listened  with  unusnal 
attention  to  Mr.  .Simofids's  performance. 
They  can  play  the  notes,  very  like.  But 
can  they  play  them  In  time,  as  Mr. 
Simonds  old,  while  allowing  -themselves 
the  utn-ost  rhvthmic  freedom''  Can  they 
make  the  melodies  sing  as  he  did,  and 
give  each  one  a  i:haract>-r  of  its  own? 
Or  can  they  find  for  passages  of  no 
§Teat  musical  consequence  accentua- 
tions that  make  them  interesting  to 
hear— h  s  every  grace  note  hjs  a  charm 
of  its  own — and  tonal  color  so  lovely  it 
ravishes  the  ear?  If  so,  can  they  ma,r.- 
age  these  feais  with  an  air  of  sponta- 
neity? Far  more  Hkcly  will  they  make 
their  artful  effects  through  that  obvious 
artf^llness  that  repels. 

Ever  since  Mr.  Simonds  played  cer- 
tain pieces  by  Castelnuova-Tedesco, 
these  two  or  three  years  ago,  some  of 
his  admirers  have  been  hoping  to  hear 
from  him  Ravel's  Ondine.  Beauti  i,, 
work  he  made  of  It  last  night  with 
tone  clear,  cool  and  sparkling-  as  anv 
iounta  n  of  water  in  the  sun— rhythm:" 
cal  withal,  and  its  melody,  what  ther- 
is.  done  justice  to,  yet  not  unfittingl- 
thrust  forward. 

^Vlth  Ravel's  second  poem,  Mr.  Sim- 
onds drew  a  striking  picture  of  desola- 
tion, grim  and  gray,  forsaken  of  ma; 
and  beast.  Could  he  have  done  more? 
Ravel's  music  itselT  seems  to  miss  the 
grisly  note  of  Bertrand's  poem. 

The  fantastic  third  poem  he  playeo 
with  extraordinary  brilliance,  strongly 
In  sympathy  with  its  spirit  of  Puck  at 
his  wildest. 

The  large  audience,  proved  with  their 
enthusiasm,  that  there  is  place  today 
for  a  performer  who  is  neither  sen- 
sational nor  noisy,  a  man  who  makes 
appeal  by  his  musicianship  alone.  In 
combination  with  Insight  and  fine  taste. 
Let  us  all  give  thanks. 

H.  R.  G. 


it"!?^^'^"""""^*^  "^^^^  .bee.n  heacd-j    no  Justification  In  lila  eyxsa.    Ho  aooopts 

the  show  without  question— oven  whan  a 
trainer  of  dogs  unea  his  whip  In  a  Way 
which  Would  earn  hla  dlamlBaal  from  tha 
ring  In  London.  (Actually,  howovar,  por- 
formlnff  animals  are  but  u  minor  itam.)" 


symphony   and  a   suite'  for  orchestra 
i\liss    Hewitt,    educated    musically  In 
One  could  Boston,  has  played  in  public,  but  this 
liave  wished  more  nuances,  more  dy-  will  be  her  flrst  public  appearance  in 
namic  contrasts.    The  concerto  suffered  this  city. 

perhaps  from  the  absence  of  orchestral  Donald  Francis  Tovey.  who  will  give 
background,  but  it  served  to  display  the  a  piano  recital  in  Jordan  hall  Saturday 
violinist's  mechanism:  otherw^e  the  afternoon,  is  not  a.  stranger  here.  Born 
.  oiicerto  is  of  little  moment.  There  was  in  England  in  1875.  an  Oxford  man.  a 
,  large  and  warmly  appreciative  audi-  pupil  of  Parratt.  Higgs  and  Parry,  the 
t  ;ice.  The  modesty  of  Miss  Stark's  i^iwlhor  of  many  articles  about  music  in 
l.earing  on  the  stage  and  the  charm  of  |  the  Encyclopaedia  Brltt^nlca.  founder 
her  youthfulness  added  to  the  Interest  °f  the  Reid  orchestra  at  Edinburgh,  he 
ill  her  appearance.  She  gives  promise  's  known  in  England,  Germany.  Austi-la 
of  gaining  an  enviable  reputation.    Mr.  ^^ountry,  as  a  pianist  of  merit. 

Slonimsky  proved  himself  an  Intelligent  conspicuous  tor  his  Interpretations  of 
nd  sympathetic  accompanist  as  well  I5"^'%b>;  Bach,  Beethoven  and- Brahms. 

Ne.xt  Saturday  he  will  play  pieces  by 
these  composers,  also  pieces  by  Scrlabin. 
Debussy  and  Wagner-Liszt.  As  Is  his 
custom,  he  will  commertt  on  the  pieces 
to  be  played. 


here 

Naomi  Hewitt,  violoncellist.  'Sr^Sltted  I 
by  .-Vrthur  Fiedler,  pianist,  wllfrglve  ai 
recital  tonight  at  the- Copley-Plaza.  Her  I 
program   Includes  a  sonata   by  Boell- 
mana,     Saint-Saens's    concert©  ;;ln  A 
minor,   and    pieces   by   Chadwick.  De-I 
bussy,  Kreisler,  Popper,  Bach  and  'Cut. 
Boellmann  is  best  known  here  by  his 
Symphonic    Variations    for   'cello  and 
orchestra  and  his  compositions  •for  or- 
gan., An  Alsatian,  born- In  rBCI,  when   «  i    j.     ■  uj.        t^-^^^r.  f 
he  d'ied  at  the  aie  of  Ss.'  he  lefl  67  ?*rge  audience  last  night  to  Jordan 
published  compositions,  among  them  a  hall,  an  audience  that  included  many  ' 


3RUCIS10NDS1. 

Bruce   Simonds,  pianist,   drew  a 


as  an  accomplished  pianist. 


.1   

FlUp  Lamar's  "GypBies,"  a  schereoJ 
win  be  performed  from  manuscript,  and 
for  the  first  time,  at  the  ijoncerts  o< 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  thlq 
week.  Lazar  is  a  Rumanian,  whoj 
ijorn  In  18B4.  ha.vlna  Btudled  under  masj 
a  of  that  country,  bocamo  a  pupil  ol 


Mme.  Charles  Ca,hier,  who  was  known 
a  good  many  years  ago  in  Boston  draw- 
ing-room musicales  as  Mrs.  Morris 
Black,  will  sing  at  the  concert  of  Uie 
Boston  Philharmonic  Society  next  Sun- 
day afternoon  "Songs  of  a  Wandering 
Journeyman,"  first  sung  in  Boston  by 


musicians  and  many  young  people. 
Among  the  latter  it  is  to  be  hoped 
there  were  piano  students  in  plenty, 
for  there  is  much  they  can  learn 
from  Mr.  Simonds. 
,  Let  them  study  first  his  program,  find 
oae  in  their  flies,  if  they  can,  more  va- 
rl«d,  more  catholic,  or  an  Interest  firmer 
BUttalned,  freer  from  all  trash: 
•  •Preludes  and  fugues,  B  flat  major  and 
minor,  Bach;  Sonata,  P  major,  Mozart; 
two  Russian  folk-tales,  Jledtner;  On- 
dine, LeGibet,  ScaTbo,  Ravel:  two  In- 
teqnez-.il,  Brahms;  two  mazurkas,  two 
•nnlles,  Chopin. 

"."^yiiese  young  people  could  learn  much 
Stm  Mr.  Simonds's  wise  theory  of  tonal 
<aflues.  Thump  the  piano  or  pound  he 
30)1  not;  so  much  is  clear.  But' tho 
laSfn  does  not  need  to.  He  has  learned 
fljr  produce  a  perfect  pianissimo,  one 
that  will  carry  far.  Osi  C:~t  pianissimo 
IBS'  has  based  his  scale  of  values,  a 
BCale  so  skilfully  graded  that  he  can 
IVprk  up  a  climax  as  graiiillose  as  the 


Who  wu  the  Americaa  reviewer  of 
books  who  stated  the  title,  autlior,' 
publisher  and  price  of  the  work,  and 
merely  added:  "Shake"?  , 

COLORED  PAPER  | 

As  the  World  Wags: 

While  we  are  heartily  in  favor  of  leg- 
islation which  would  force  Mr.  Uearat 
to  print  bis  dallies  in  black  ink  on  bUck 
paper  Is  tiiere  not  danger  tljat  In  the 
hands  of  fanatical  lawmakers  the  Idea 
win  be  carried  to  extremes  and  a 
boomerang  return  to  puritan  ranks  In 
the  form  of  an  edict  to  make  the  Tran- 
script be  printed  upon  a  enow  white 
sheet  with  milky  type'.'  Once  the  habit 
spreads,  the  lot  of  the  paper  chemist 
win  bo  a  dlfllcult  one.  Where  now  the 
stolid  toothpaste  manufacturer  who  uses 
our  wares  contents  hlmtelf  with  a  crude 
yellow  or  green  coating  v.  e  shall  be  hard 
put  to  It  to  deliver  the  exact  nuance 
required  by  authors  cf  the  flaming 
Action  on  the  fail  list.  So  many  of  our 
best  colors  was,h  oft  ver>-  easily  In  con- 
trast to  printers  Ink  that-  a  new  and 
dangerous  stimulus  might  be  given  to 
censorship  especially  among  the  trustees 
of  the  small-town  New  England  libra- 
ries. L'nless  an  autlior  chose  his  color 
maker  more  carefully  even  than  his 
bootlegger,  the  ehance  for  endurance  of 
his  work  would  be  perilously  low.  Fancy 
iwhat  one  righteous  wlelder  of  a  sponge 
'might  do  to  the  soluble  paragraphs  of 
'a  Mencken  or  a  Ford  Madox  Ford  I 

TTRUS  THE 'TERRIBLE. 
Rldgefleld,  N.  J. 

ANOTHER  CANDIDATE 
L.  L.  B.  hu  proposed  Mr.  Green  Flagg 
of  Augusta,  Me.,  for  admission  to  the 
Academy  of  Immortals. 


THE  ADVERB  "SLOW" 

A.a  tho  "World  "Wags: 

Tour  defense  of  the  flat  adverb  is 
welcome.  "Eat  alow,"  "walk  slow,' 
"talk  slow,  "drive  slow"  aro  both  gram- 
matical and  Idiomatic.  I  fought  this 
question  out  some  years  ago  with  a 
correspondent  who  questioned  tho  use 
of  tho  fiat  adverb  with  a  certain  Inso- 
lence and  an  utter  Ignorance  of  its 
history.  I  then  looked  up  the  matter 
in  grammars  dowii  almobt  to  the  mo- 
ment of  tho  discussion,  fearl.Tg  that  my 
life-long  use  of  the  fiat  adverb  was  not 
justified  by  recent  custom,  and  found 
myself  fully  vindicated.  I  take  it  the 
wish  for  uniformity  has  led  many, 
among  them  teachers  of  youth,  to  add 
the  suffix  "ly"  to  such  fiat  adverbs  as 
"slow."  For  obvious  reasons  nobody 
adds  it  to  "low  or  to  "hard."  I  fear 
the  schools  are  teaching  the  disuse  of 
the  flat  adverb,  and  If  so  It  is  doomed, 
ly  newest  dictionary  e-^-;-  <i  s  •• 


,   write  (and  SWc,  1  presume) 

kiomatically  are  those  *lio  read  tho 
-  lest  Engrllsh  literature.  Is  that  an  m-j 
c  ireaslng  percentage  of  the  American 
I  Pl  eople?   Oddly  enough,  although  'walRj 
\  fplow"  is  both  grammatical  and  Idiom- 
tic,  so  also  is  "walk  elowly  across  the 
ridge."    I   should   like  the  Infallible 
I  Xierklmer  Johnson's  views  upon  this 

seeming  inconsistency.   

LANGUAGE  LOVER. 

We  read  a  meat-man's  circular  and 
And:  ,      ^  j 

"Legs  and  Lions— Best  Spring  Lamb  i 
34c  a  lb."  ! 

Is  the  lamb  Inside  of  the  lion,  having 
tried  to  lie  down  with  him,  heeding  the  j 
prophet  of  old? 

AN  INDUCEMENT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Last  spring  I  read  that  the  college 
entrance  board  had  Bani:tioned:  "It 
Is  me."  I 

Since  then  I  have  been  attending 
church  regularly.  antlclpaUng  the  thrill 
I  ehall  experience  the  first  time  I  hear  a 
choir  sing:  "Lord,  is  It  me?" 

FORREST  <F.  HARBOUR. 

Slansfleld. 

DUSTING  OFF  THE  OLD  ONES 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  Fowler's  "A  Dictionary  of  Mod- 
ern English  Usage"  under  hackneyed 
phrases  Is  listed  "the  curate's  egg." 
What  Is  the  story?  Bad? 

PRAXITELES  IL 

Bad?  Rabelaisian?  O  dear,  no.  A 
curate  was  asked  at  table  If  his  egg 
was  all  right.  Courteous,  perhaps  timid, 
he  answered  that  he  found  It  "good  Id 
spots."— Ed. 

THAT  "FULSOME  GESTURE" 

As  the  World  Wags; 

In  the  Introduction  to  John  Colton's 
"Shanghai  Gesture"  there  Is  discussion 
i:oncernlng  the  slgnlfloance  of  the  title. 
From  a  somewhat  hasty  reading  I  gath- 
ered that  the  "Shanghai  Gesture"  la 
Identical  with  the  "fulsome  gesture" 
which  has  figured  several  times  lately 
in  the  columns  of  The  Herald.  While  In 
New  Tork  I  witnessed  that  "notorious" 
show,  but  the  gesture  was  not  In  evi- 
dence, at  least  not  In  concrete  form: 
the  Mother  Goddam  may  be  said  to 
have  used  It  metaphorically  at  times, 
especially  at  the  end  of  her  dinner 
party. 

In  last  week  Wednesday's  Herald,  the 

reviewer  of  "Cavalleria  Rustleana"  ad- 
vised Miss  Jacobo,  who  took  the  part  o! 
Siintuzsa,  to  "watch  her  hands  Jeal- 
ously." It  seems  she  made  uncon- 
sciously and  too  soon  this  unseemly 
gesture  which  might  have  been  artis- 
tically allowable  later  In  the  notion, 

But  Is  not  this  piquant,  derlHlve  ges- 
ture the  most  apt  expression  of  emo- 
tions deeply  Imbedded  In  human  nature? 
Does  It  not  descend  to  us  as  a  heritage 
from  the  remotest  antiquity?  Could  not 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  cite  for  «ur  edl% 
flcation  passages  from  the  ancient 
olasslos  In  which  It  figures? 

For  vulgar  persons,  unhampered  by 
troublesome  conventional  inhibitions.  Is 
It  not  a  singularly  efTeotlve,  even  indis- 
pensable gesture  In  those  crises  when 
mere  vvords  fall  to  meet  the  situation? 

In  spite  of  the  frowns  of  Emily  Post 
and  polite  society  is  not  this  abomt- 
natile,  maddening  gesture  slout  In  prln- 
olplo  likely  ta  survive  and  flourish  In 
•emplterna  eaeoula?  M,  fi,  D, 

Mr.  Herkimer  Jehnson  Is  not  In  Clara, 
port;  not  In  Boston,  There  Is  a  rumor 
that  he  Is  In  the  Queen  of  Rumania's 
suite,  but  some  say  he  Is  taking  notes 
In  New  Jersey  about  thp  Mills  case,  In 
hie  regrettable  absence,  let  us  say  that 
the  "fulsome  gesture"  is  seen  on  certain 
ancient  stones  and  mural  paintings. 
Egypt  and  Babylon  knew  U,  In  Eng- 
land the  act  Is  known  as  tuklng  a 
grinrler  (Dickens),  taking  a  sight  (Dick- 
ens),  pulling  bacon,  working  the  coffee 
mill.  In  "a  double  sight"  the  tip  of  the 
little  finger,  already  In  position,  is  lolned 
to  the  thumb  of  the  other  hand,  the 
finger.'s  being  similarly  extended,  If  the 
flngfrs  of  both  hands  are  moved  as  in 
pla>  !nB  the  piano,  the  gesture  la  more 
emphatic.  The  gesture  is  also  termed 
"making  a  long  nose,"  "cocking  snooks  " 
Bee  Aytoun  and  Martin's  "Lay  of  the 
Lovelorn"! 

"T^'hen  I  went  the  pace  se  wildly,  caring 

little  what  might  come, 
Coftoe-mllllng  cave  and  sorrow,  wlthi  a 
nose-adapted  thumb," 
In  the  frontispiece  to  the  "English 
Theophrastus"  (1702)  one  little  satyr  Is 
taking  0,  single  "sight"  at  u  lady 
Eiiipped  by  Truth  of  false  hair,  while  a 
second  satyr  takes  a  "double  sight" 
toward  tho  spectator. — Ed 

ADD   "SCHOOLBOYS'  HOWLERS 

"The  chief  clause  In  Magna  Carta 
was  one  wh  ch  said  you  could  pet  ba 
punished  without  your  own  cdneent 

"Habeas  Corpus  Is  what  peoplft  said 
to  undertakers  at  the  Ume  of  the  Great 
Plague.    It  meaiM  'Veu  maj.  have  tho 


I  iHARRlSON  POTTER 

I  Harrison  Potter,  a  pianist  who  xnay 
'  be  classed  from  his  yearly  recunlng 
[  recitals  among  the  hardy  annuals,  gave 
a  recital  last  nlRht  in  Jordan  HalL  His 
program  was  as  follows:  Scarlatti, 
Glgce.  Sarabanda,  Siciliano.  (The  audi- 
ence was  spared  Scarlatti's  shop-worn 
Pastorale,  for  which  Mr.  Potter  Is  to  be 

thanked).    Beethoven,  Sonata  op.  7  (for 
a  sonata  is  still  thought  by  many  to 
give  respectability  to  a  recital).  Chopin, 
Four  Etudes  and  tne  Barcarolle..  Toch, 
Caprlccietto,    Slavenski,    Danse  Yougo- 
slave,     Brahms,     Caprlccio.  D-mlnor. 
G  rifles,    Notturna,    Schumann,  In  der 
1  Nacht.     Goossens,  Ships  (the  tug,  the 
tramp,   tho  liner).      Lizst,  Tarantella, 
The    pieces    by    Toch,    Slavenski  and 
Griffes  were  announced  for    the  first 
time  in  Boston. 
Ernst  Toch  is  an  unfamiliar  name. 

Bom  In  1887  at  Vienna,  he  first  studied 
philosophy  and  medicine.  SeU-taught 
musically,  he  was  awarded  many  sti- 
pends for  composition.  Going  to  Frank- 
fort In  1903  he  studied  to  be  a  pianist. 
In  1913  he  went  to  Mannheim  as  a 
teacher.  He  has  written  much  cham- 
ber music  (there  are  12  string  quar- 
tets), a  sjTnphony,  a  piano  concerto, 
sonatas  and  smaller  pieces  for  various 
instruments.  The  capriceitto  which  M. 
Potter  played  last  night  proved  to  be 
a  terse  and  barbaric  witticism. 

To  close  Mr.  Potter  played  a  brisk 
and  vivid  little  Jugoslav  danse  done  in 
the  modern  idiom  of  Slavenski;  a  fragile 
and  quite  lovely  No.tturno  of  Griffes,  one 
of  tho  few  of  h^s  pieces  neglected  by 
concertizing  pianists,  which  Mr.  Potter, 
for  some  reason,  chose  to  follow  by 
.Schumann's  "In  Der  Nacht."  rather 
dull  Schumann  to  begin  with,  and 
negated  by  the  -Clriftes.  Goossen's 
"Ships,"  of  whlcb  Another  pianist  played 
tho  first  of  last  week,  and  which 
promises  to  become  a  fixture  on  pro- 
grams this  season,  and  Liszt's  "Taran- 
tella." 

Mr.  Potter  played  with  his  accus- 
tomed facility  and  skill  lu  tonal  color- 
ing. He  has  excellent  taste  and  deli- 
cacy of  touch.  The  more  virile  dances 
of  the  last  group  he  played  with  a 
gusto  that  quite  belled  the  sometimes 
oversensihllity  of  his  earlier  playing. 
The  audluK-e  was^try  appreciative. 

NAOMI  HEWITT 


Naomi  Hewitt,  violoncellist,  assisted 
bv  Arthur  Fiedler,  pianist,  made  her 
first  appearance  here  in  public,  as  It  is 
reported,  last  night  at  the  Copley-Plaza. 
Educated  musically  In  Boston,  she  has 
plaved  elsewhere.  Her  program  l.ist 
night  comprised  Boellniann's  Sonata  for 
violoncello  and  piano;  Salnt-Saens's 
Concerto  In  A  minor;  Chadwlck's  Rev- 
erie. Debussy  s  En  Bate.-iu;  Kreisler's 
Londonderrv  Air,  Peppers  Tarantelle 
and  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  and  Bach's 
Aria. 

A  violoncellist  is  often  hard  put  to  It 
In  arranging  an  Interesting  program.  A 
loncerto  with  piano  is  not  the  same  as 
with  orchestra;    a  sonata  and  a  con- 
certo on  the  same  program  are  for  the 
display   of  personal  proficiency  rather 
than  for  the  plea.^ure  of  an  audience, 
however  good  each  work  may  be,  how- 
ever skilful  the  performer.    As  for  the 
smaller  pieces  that  are  added,  they  are 
eltlwr  bri'^llant  or  sentimental.  A  little  | 
of  either  cla.ss  goes  a  long  way.  for  the  j 
violoncello  c-annot  hold  the  attention  for  ] 
an   hour  and  a  half,   even   when   the  ' 
player  is  Pablo  Casals. 

Miss  Hewitt's  program  was  no  excep-  : 
tlon.  She  proved  herself  to  be  a  'cellist  j 
of  unequal  abilities.  Her  tone  was  often 
smooth  and  rich.  Again  she  was  often  i 
off  pitched.  But  she  has  a  marked  sense  | 
of  rl\ythm,  a  musical  sensibility,  and 

I  a  pleasing  platform  manner.  She  will 
'  no  doubt  improve  greatly  with  furthe"- 

'  Mr.  Fiedler's  accompani-  I 

as   satisfactory  as  usual. 


ence  was  a  sonorous  tribute  to  Mr. 
Koussevltzky  and  the  members  of  the, 
various  choirs.  iflf 

Borodin'.s    sympho..  not  beeni 

heard  here  since  the  excellent  Rabaud 
conducted  it.    Only  a  Russian  can  do 
justice  to  this  music  which  is  wildly 
Russian;  that  is  to  say,  the  Russia  of 
the  Orient.     One   is  tempted,  hearing, 
the    repetitions    of    the    first  leading 
thertic,    a    motto    phrase    It    may  be 
called,  to  say  with  Hamlet:  '^Leave 
thy  damnable  faces  and  begin,"  but  the 
monotony  of  npoiition  becomes  irre- 
pressive.     \    Paissian    critic    was  Ve-. 
minded  more  than  once  in  the  coutse 
of  the  first  and  l.i!.t  movement.s  of  the 
ancient  Russian  knights  in  their,..awk- 
wardness,  also  in  tlieir  greatness.  We 
are  told  that  Borodin  Intended- to  por- 
tray them  in  tones.    He  himself  said, 
that  in  the  slow  movement  he  wished 
to  recall  the  songs  of  Slav  troubadours: 
to  picture  in  the  first  movement  the 
gatherings  of  prinff!.=,  and  in  the  Finale 
the  banquets  of  lirroos  where  the  Rus--i 
ian  Guzla  and  bainl)Oo  flute  were  heard 
while  the  mighty  men  caroused.    It  is 
eas.v  In  the  lyrical  passages  to  be  re- 
minded   of    corresponding    phrases  In 
"Prince  Igor,"  nor  is   this  surprising, 
for  ho  was  working  on  the  symphony 
and  the  opera  at  the  same  time.  He 
was  then  obsessed  by  the  life  of  feudal 
Russia. 

No  composer  can  be  called  gro^at  sim- 
ply because  he  is  a  Nationalist  in  His- 
music.  The  folk  tunes  of  a  nation  have 
often  worked  damaj-e  to  the  composer 
relying  on  them  for  his  themes  a,nd 
content  with  the  mere  exposition  of 
them.  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Mous- 
sorgsky  were  Nationalists,  but  their 
music  passed  the  fronti«y:  it  gives 
pleasure  In  every  country.  Is  Borodin 
to  be  ranked  with  them? 

Eric  Bloni,  speaking  of  Borodin  a.s  a 
pioneer,  remembers  how  he  Was  once 
condcmned'as  an  "incompetent  amateur 
who  wrote  hideous  discords  bedilusp  he 
did  not  know  the  rules  of  harmony" — 
an  unwarranted  and  foolish  cohd'emria- 
tlon,  as  unjust  as  Tchaikovsky's  charac- 
terization in  the  bitter  letter  H'e  wrote 
to  Mme.  Von  Meek  In  1S7S  the  y««r  after 
this  symphony  was  first  heard.  Admit- 
ting that  Horodin  had  talent  "<i  very 
great  talent,"  he  said  that  it  had  coma 
to  nothing  for  the  want  of  teaching, 
"because  blind  fate  has  led  him  into  the 
science  laboratories  instead  of  a  vital 
musical  existence."  The  refertpce,wa^ 
to  Borodin's  lame  as  a  chemist,  at  the 
Academy  of  Medicine.  TTiTs  was  wrlltjMi 
when  Tchaikovsky  was  accused  of  that 
atrocious  crime,  cosmopolitanisni.  by  his 
fellow  laborers  In  the  Russian  vineyaid. 

There  are  page.s  of  splendid  savagerj- 
In  this  symphony;  there  are  a  few  Viid 
haunting  melodit*.  No.  the  composer  of 
the  two  symphonies,  one  at  least  of  thp 
string  quartets,  and  a  handful  of  ex- 
quisite songs  is  not  to  be  flippantly  dis- 
missed. 

Lazar,  a  Rumanian,  bom  In:  Iffl^. 
studied  at  Bucharest  and  later  at  Lelp- 
slc.  His  "Gypsies"  describe?  their 
dancing,  shouting,  wranglins  riear  tho 
court  yard  of  a  boyard.  The  balle 
among  the  women  dances  ci  dance  jf 
seduction  and  then  leaves  at  twilight 
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lite  large  and  there 


r|4TH  S 


By  PHILTP  HALE 

The  fourth  concert  of  the  Boston  . 
SjTnphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Kous3e\-lt- 
zky,  conductor,  took  place  yesterday  . 
afternoon  In  Syrophofiy  Hall.  Th?.  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Berlioz,  overture, 
"The  Roman  Carnival,"  Borodin.  Sym- 
phony No.  2,  B  minor,  Lazar,  Gypsies.  » 
.=cherzo  (first  performance).  Besplghl, 
rines  of  Rome.  - 

To  some  of  us  this  program,  brilliant 
as  It  was,  suffered  somewhat  from  a 
lack  of  contrast.  The  greater  part,  of 
the  music  was  of  a  fierce,  strong,. robus- 
tious temper,  truly  III  Ercles's  vein. 


The  men  would  fain  repew  the  dance, 
but  they  are  driven  away  by  the  bo- 
yard  s  attendants,  who  wer"  not  to  bf; 
blamed;  nay.  they  were  to  be  ap- 
plauded. If  the  gyp.'=y  n:uslc  In  atvy  why 
resembled  Lazar's  scherzo.  A  man  Of 
pronounced  technical  rrofieitncy,  Ju-i 
musical  Ideas,  so  far  as  the  scKerzo  1^ 
concerned,  are  commonplace,  no»  •pleas- 
ing in  an  obvious  way,  not  fasoihating 
bv  exotic  charm  or  fury.  There  was  a 
chance  for  relieving  contrast,  for  vo- 
luptuous measures  in  the  episode' of  the 
woman's  pas  seul,  but  how  dry^.liow 
tame  the  anusic  Lazar  provided  for  )jer! 

To  us  the  most  prominent  feature  i)£ 
the  concert  t^as  the  dazzlin?.,  marvel- 
ous performance  of  the  "Roman.  Carni- 
val." This  mu.-ic,  composed  over.  SO 
years  ago,  is  still  irresistible  in  the 
beauty  of  the  opening — the  English  horn 
solo  was  admirably  played  by  Mr.  Spey- 
er — in  the  vivaciti'  and  dash  of  the  U- 
legro  measures. 

Will  Respighi's  "PInes-of  Rome'  wear 
as  well  as  his  "Fountains  of  Rome"? 
We  doubt  it.  After  a  third  hearing  the 
section  "Pines  near  a  Catacomb"  .is 
still  the  most  imaginative,  pcetic:^l,  im- 
pressive. The  effect  of  "The  Appian 
Way"  consists  chiefiy  in  its  rhythm 
and  the  ever  increasing  sonority  lul  tluj 
climax  crashes.  ^  .. 

I  The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
\s  tho  orche.stra  will  be  out  pf  town 
next  week  there  -n-ill  be  n.o  concerts. 
The  pfogram  of  Nov.  12,  13  >>-iU  be  as 
follows:  Arensky,  Variations  /on  a 
Theme  of  Tchaikovsky,  op.  S.>,  t.  fnrat 
time  in  Boston);  Schumann,  Symphony, 
No  1  B  flat  m.ajor;  Bartok,  Tlrrp^._Vi!- 
lage  'scene.s  (first  time  In  Boston): 
Prnlcofieff,  Suite  from  the  opew^-'Tho 
Love  of  Three  Onanges"  (first  time  In 
Boston). 
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COLONIAL.  THEATRE— The  Vita- 
phone  and  "Don  Juan."  film  directed  by 
Alan  Crosland,  from  the  adaptation  of 
the  Don  Juan  legend  made  by  Bees 
Meredyth.    The  cast: 

Don  Juan  John  Barrymoro 

Adrians  Delia  Vameee.  .    Mary  Astor 

Pedrillo  Willard  Louie 

Lucretia  Borgia  Estelle  Taylor 

Rena  (Adriana's  maid)  Helene  Costello 

Maia  (Lucretia's  maid)  ........    Myrnn  T.ov 

Beatrice  Jane  Winion 

I.eandro   John  Roche 

Trusin  June  Marlowe 

Don  Juan  (5  years  old)  Yvonne. 

Don  Juan  (10  years  old)  . .  .Phill'pe  de 

Hunchback   John  G 

Murdress  of  Jose  Helene  D 

Ceeare  Borria   Warner  o    i  . 

Donatt   MontastJC  Love 

Duke  Delia  Varnese  Josef  Swick.ird 

Duke  Marsoni  Lionel  Braham 

Imperia   ,  Phyllis  Haver 

Marquis  Binaldo  Nlfel  de  Brulter 

Marquise  Rinaldo  Hedda  Hopper 

Through  the  many 
of  talking 


IsfiJ 


incipient  versions 
'movies"  that  have  been 
foisted  so  testily  upon  an  ever  alacrltous 
public  since  the  beginning  of  the  cine- 
ma, tho  experimenters  have  at  last 
achieved  the  Vitaphone.  Anti,  despite 
the  fact  that  Is  is  still  somewhat  muddy 
and  diffuse  at  times,  more  accurate  and 
effective  in  its  recording  of  sololspt 
than  of  orchestra  or  choruses,  this  vi 
phone  is  a  real  development. 

The  program  commences  with  Will 
Hays  addressing  the  field,  continues 
through  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
orc^estar'a  playing  of  the  Tannhauser 
overture,  Marion  Talley's  singing  of 
"Caro  Nome,"  Roy  Smeck  In  "Pas- 
times," Anna  Case  singing  "La  Fiesta." 
with  the  Canslnos  as  assisting  dancers; 
Mischa  Elman's  playing  of  "Hurnor- 
esque"  and  Martlnelli's  singing  of  "Yes 
ta  la  Giubba,"  from ,  "Pagliacd."  ThvJ 
follows  the  current  version  of  "Di 
Juan." 

But  it  la  emphatically  not  the  _ 
Juan"  that  demands  the  review  In  til 
current  presentation.     It  Is  the  Vlt 
phone  which  synchronizes  music  aif 
film  so  vividly  and  with  such  accuracy 
Marion  Talley,  probably  because  of  he. 
comparative  Inexperience  In  singing  for 
a  recording  Instrument,  Is  the  least  suc- 
cessful of  these.    Her  voice  is  diffused 
and  not  well  focused.    But  Mischa  El- 
man  and  Martinelli  are  extraordinarily 
good.     Here  the  quality  of  the  tone  is; 
less  as  if  it  were  produced  through  a 
loud  speaker,  and  more  as  if  it  came 
from  the  stage  Itself.     As  for  the  or- 
chestral prelude  played  by  Dr.  Hadley 
and  his  band,  the  tone  of  the  violin 
Is  rather  muddy,  and  the  effect  on  the 
whole  is  more  that  of  the  average  re- 
cord of  an  orchestra. 

It  may  not  always  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  opera  singer,  perhaps, 
to  be  scrutinized  so  sharply  in  close-] 
up  as  she  indulges  in  all  of  the  ana-» 
tomical  productions  of  voice.  But  it  is 
exceedingly  interesting  for  the  onlooker 
who  can  now  see  and  hear  simultan- 
eously As  yet  the  visual  side  of  this 
combination  Is  the  most  Interesting. 
With  further  experiment,  the  Vitaphone] 
will  Improve  amazingly.  And  now,  at 
least,  in  all  those  far  places  Where  an 
orchestra  cannot  reach,  they  may  see 
and  hear  and  substitute  for  the  "movie" 
pianist  this  mechanical  device,  already 
articulate.  If  not  always  muslcalljr  suc- 
cessful. ,  ,.  . 

As  for  the  film  of  "Don  Juan,  It  la  a 
pity  that  the  Warner  brothers  chose  to 
announce  the  Vitaphone  with  so  crude, 
and  old-fashioned  a  piece  of  "movie 
craftsmanship.  The  tale  recounts  tl,2l 
many  and  profane  loves  of  the  gentle- 
man of  legend  and,  perhaps,  fact,  a.n 
many  another  tale  or  seduction  anrt 
near-seduction  has  been  recounted  on 
the  screen.  Mr.  Crosland  has  directed 
the  piece  in  the  style  of  the  romantic 
films  of  three  years  ago,  when  such  a 
thing  as  camera  subtlety  or  subtlety  oi 
any  sort  was  quite  foreign  to  the  Onem.a. 
There  are  many  and  luscious  ladies  from 
the  Follies  and  other  places  who  g> 
through  their  paces  with  John  Barry 
more  as  the  Don  Juan. 

John  Barrymore  was  once  an  excellent 
actor,  but  since  he  joined  tf:-^"movie' 
colony  In  Hollywood  he  has  done  i 
Ing  but  repeat  his  version  of  "Dr.  j 
and  Mr.  Hyde."     He  does  it  ag:i 
this  Hollywood  version  of  "Don  J\ 
through    which    he    mugs  consistent 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  settings  a 
I  heavy,  yet  often  effective;  the  light' 
and  composition  ratner  good.  Tow 
the  close  Mr.  Barrymore  doea  a  f 
banks   stunt   of   riding  against  ' 
which  Is  the  most  exciting  bit  o< 
picture. 

The  audience  of  last  evenmg  wa 
cidentally,  one  of  the  most  dlstingi. 
that  a  film  has  been  able  tc  gatht 
hereabouts.     But  that  was  the  ^ 
phone,  which  deserved  It.  E 
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There's  the  f 
Ifives  a  fair  idea  o 


often  hear  old  theatre-tfofes  sighing  over  the  "decadence"  of  the-, 
ftAjre,  pooh-poohing  revues  and  saying:  "Ah,  you  should  have  seen  the 
burlesques  played  by  Lydia  Thompson's  British  Blondes,  and  other  com- 
panies. They  were  funny,  really  funny,  with  amusing  texts." 

-  -Were  these  texts  funny?  We  remember  with  great  pleasure  the 
charming  Lydia  Thompson.  The  school  we  attended  in  New  York  in  1868 
was  near  Wood's  Museum  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway  just  below 
Thirtieth  street.  This  place  of  entertainment  was  first  known  Banvard's 
Museum,  for  Banvard's  Panorama  of  the  Mississippi  was  in  the  lecture 
room.  The  museum  contained  rooms  for  curiosities  and  an  auditorium  for 
a  theatre  which  would  seat  about  2000  persons.  It  was  there  that  the 
"peerless  Morlacchi,"  excellent  dancer  and  charming  woman,  was  first 
seen  in  this  couQtry  ("The  Devil's  Auction").  In  August,  1868,  the  name 
of  the  museum  was  changed  to  Wood's  Museum  and  Metropolitan  Theatre, 
and  on  Sept.  28  of  that  year  Lydia  and  her  Blondes  appeared  for  the  first 
tin|e  in  this  country.  The  burlesque  was  Bumand's  "Ixion,  or  The  Man  at 
the  Wheel,"  which  was  then  exactly  -five  years  old.  (Jenny  Wilmore  was  the 
leading  woman  at  the  New  Royalty;  Ada  Cavendish  was  Venus— she  was 
appropriately  cast,  but  read  the  description  of  her  on  the  playbill:  "Venus, 
the  Goddess  of  Beauty;  still  a  spinster  although  it  has  been  said  by  a  great 
authority  that  'VenuS  orta  mari,'  which,  being  translated,  is  'Venus  ought 
to  marry.'  ")  There  you  have  a  sample  of  the  rollicking  humor  that  threw 
past  generations  into  fits  of  laughter. 

Lydia  brought  with  her  Ada  Harland— she  married  Brander  Matthews 
—Lisa  Weber,  Pauline  Markham.  Harry  Beckett,  an  excellent  actor;  Louis 
J.  Mestayer,  George  C.  Davenport  and  Sol  Smith,  Jr.,  were  in  the  cast  of 
"Ixion"  in  1868.  Readers  of  the  Galaxy  remember  how  Richard  Grant 
White  praised  exuberantly  in  that  magazine  the  voice  and  diction  of  Lydia 
and  the  sumptijous  beauty  of  Pauline,  who,  he  said,  could  restore  the  arms 
of  the  Venus  of  Milo.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  life  of  her; 
it  is  also  said  that  in  later  years  she  confessed  he  bored  her  considerably 
by  talking  about  Shakespeare.  When  "Ixion" -was  revived  by  Lydia  at 
Wallack's  Theatre  m  1S72  Rose  Coghlan  appeared  as  Jupiter.  The  com- 
pany then  included  Eliza  Weathersby,  Amy  Sheridan,  Camille  Dubois,  all 
"fine  figures  of  women."  '-Willie  Edouin  was  leading  comedian. 


To  go  back  to  the  play,  'Ixion,"  would  any  audience  today  stand  for 
the  rhymes,  the  appal  Ung  puns,  the  laborious  verbal  fooling,  so  dear,  until 
comparatively  recent%i;ars,  to  the  great  British  public? 

"Ixion:  I  gambled  on  the  turf, 

Jupiter:    Ah,  that  may  mean, 

In  other  words  you  played  upon  the  gteen. 

Ixion:    I  backed  four  horses  for  four  races;  Btunnersl 

Of  all  my  misery  they  were  the  fore-runners. 

I  guess'd  not  that  I  v/ns  on  loiin's  brink, 

And  back'd  the  cracks  with  all  my  ready  chink." 

Here  is  another  sample: 

"Cupid:    Hermes!  just  go  to  Jove,  and  from  Mars  free  hba; 
Say  Leda  is  below  and  wants  to  see  him. 
Yes!    Yes!    Jove  brightens  at  the  very  name; 
'Follow  my  Leda'  now  will  be  his  game." 
And  one  more: 

"Apollo:   Yes,  flushed;  I've  just  been  setting 
I've  darted  my  last  ray. 
Ixion:  I  never  knew 

That  you  were  both  the  sun  and  darter,  too." 

There  are  the  "good  old"  minstrel  songs.  We  were  looking  over  some 
of  them  last  week.  A  favorite  song  of  the  Ethiopian  Serenaders  (Pell, 
Harrington,  White,  Stanwood,  Germon),  a  song  of  1847,  was  "De  Color'd 
Fancy  Ball."  Two  verses  should  suffice: 
"Observe  dat  lubly  Juno, 

Wid  de  luxurant  head  ob  wool; 
She  beats  all  de  gals  dat  you  know, 

I  guess  above  a  jug  full. 
Jus  look  how  she  toe  and  heel  it, 

As  she  ballensays  to  de  crowd; 
And  dat  color'd  gent  seems  to  feel  it. 
For  no  gobbler  was  ever  so  proud. 
See  he  offers  a  glass  ob  ice  cream, 

Wid  a  real  silver  spoon  jus  stuck  in  itj 
She  takes  it,  but  surely  I  dream, 
*  For  by  goUy  'tis  gone  in  a  minute. 

"See  dat  Nig  in  de  blue  satin  vest, 

Wid  his  heel  sticking  out  a  feet  sirs; 
Cutting  such  capers  and  doing  his  best. 

To  charm  eb'ry  gal  dat  he  meet  sirs. 
Sich  a  darky  as  dat  has  no  right  at  de  ball, 

Tell  him  to  quit  and  be  off; 
He  had  two  years  in  Singsing  and  came  ont  Ijiet  fall. 

For  picking  up  tings  on  de  wharf.  , 
An  now  he  takes  his  pleasure 

On  his  light,  bombastic  toe; 
An  dance  de  polka  measure, 

Or  thro'  de  Waltz  he  go." 


'  Out  copy  ha-  i4  th^ 

luaiity: 

"Deres  Possum  up  de  gumtree, 
An  Raccoon  in  de  hollow. 
Wake  Snakes  for  June  bugs" 
Stole  my  half  a  dollar." 
There  are  "topical  allusions,"  about  Nullification,  Gen.  Jackson,  Hobo- 
ken,  Weehawken,  Brooklyn  "hight,"  Packenham  at  New  Orleans,  etc. 

"Miss  Julia  Tanner"  (1846)  was  sung  "with  unbounded  applause"  by 
Campbell's  Minstrels: 

"On  de  Banks  of  Susquehannah 

Mid  de  Winter  frost  and  snow 
Oft  would  I  and  Julia  Tanner 

Both  to  balls  and  parties  go. 
For  I  loved  d 'angelic  creature 

And  adored  her  night  and  day 
But  de  most  distressing  feature 

Was  de  bills  I  had  to  pay.  Ah! 

Chorus: 

Radid  dyda,  radiddy-da. 

Oh,  Miss  Julia  Tanner, 
I  nebber  sa  sich  a  pretty  girl 

Since  I  left  de  Susquehannah. 

Compare  these  old  songs  with  negro  songs  of  a  much  later  day: 
"Waiting  for  the  Robert  E.  Lee,"  "Ma  Honolulu  Man,"  "Oh,  I  Don't  Know, 
You're  Not  So  Warm,"  "I  Don't  Like  No  Cheap  Man,"  "When  You  Ain't 
Got  No  Money,  Well,  You  Needn't  Come  'Round,"  "No  Coon  Can  Come 
Too  Black  for  Me,"  the  magnificent  "Lady  with  the  Ragtime  Walk"  (sung 
by  "Mr.  Carroll  Johnson,  'the  Minstrel  Adonis' ").  Another  priceless 
sotur — we  first  heard  it  at  Keith's,  had  for  the  chorus: 
"Fn.ioy  yourselves. 

Keep  all  your  razors  in  yer  inside  pocket, 

Enjoy  yourselves. 

But  dont  cause  no  disgrace. 

Enjoy  yourselves. 

Gals  keep  yer  hands  upon  yer  chains  an' 

yer  lockets, 
Jes  'member  you  is  ladies  an'  'gemmen. 
An'  represent  de  colored  race." 
And  no  less  a  man  than  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  wrote  the  words  "for 
'Who  dat  say  Chicken  in  dis  Crowd." 

These  "coon"  songs  are  no  longer  heard,  but  many  of  them  deserve 
to  be  remembered.  Some  one  should  edit  a  collection  of  them  and  do  fc: 
(hem  what  has  been  done  for  the  gongs  of  Harrigan  and  Hart.      P.  H 

/ 


Another  eong  of  1847  sung  by  Christy's  Minstrels: 
"Her  eyes,  dey  shine  like  diamonds. 

Her  lips  are  red  as  coral; 
She  us'd  to  live  on  mush  and  milk. 

We  nebber  had  a  quarrel; 
Her  voice  was  like  de  Jay  bird, 

'Twas  sweet  as  any  honey; 
At  dancing  she  could  beat  dem  all, 

For  any  kind  ob  money, 

2nd  voice: 

But  she's  gone,  and  she's  left  you, 
She  hadn't  time  to  tell  you. 
She  went  wid  her  brodder  Samuel, 

^ut         '">'"'        voice)  Whar?  (chorus)  to  Alabama. 
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PLAYS  OF  THE  WEEK 


Three  Comeciies  Here  for  the  First  Time— Re- 
turn of  Mordkin  After  Many  Years 


"The  Patsy,"  a  comedy  by  Barry  Conners.  will  come  to  the  Wilbnr 
Theatre  tomorrow  night.  Mr.  Conners,  the  author  of  "Applesauce,"  drew 
'rom  the  Commonweal  this  indorsement:  "A  good,  wholesome  play,  and 
added  to  this  minimum  requirement  a  plen'tude  of  wit,  keen  observation, 
I  under-running  pathos  and  flashes  of  fairly  high-grade  comedy.  The  Patsy 
is  good  theatre  and  good  entertainment.  ...  It  was  obviously  writ- 
ten as  a  very  human  comedy.  ...  It  builds  up  to  many  situations 
of  real  poignancy  and  to  family  situations  which  are  far  too  close  to 
truth  to  be  sound  material  for  farce." 

Claiborne  Foster  will  take  the  leading  part.  Of  her  Mr.  Skinner,  the 
critic  from  whose  review  we  have  quoted,  wrote:  "Miss  Foster's  actinj; 
is  an  excellent  study  in  the  deft  avoidance  of  farce.  She  never  strives  for 
an  effect,  but  lets  it  come  naturally.  She  takes  great  care  to  let  her  com- 
edy and  pathos  flow  into  one  another  without  the  abrupt  breaks  and  man' 
nerisms  which  so  often  crash  through  illusion." 


"Love  in  a  Mist,"  a  comedy  by  Amelie  Rives  and  Gilbert  Emery,  will 
be  seen  tomorrow  evening  at  the  New  Park.  New  York  saw  the  play  at 
the  Gaiety  Theatre  on  April  11,  1926,  when  Madge  Kennedy  took  the  part 
of  Diana;  Sidney  Blackmer,  that  of  Gregory  Farnham;  Tom  Powers,  that 
of  Coimt  Varelli.  Frieda  Inescourt  ^ Sidney  Rose).  Alice  John  (.\nna 
Moore),  Mary  Marble  (Kizzy),  Jack  Willard  (Colin)  were  in  the  cast. 
Diana  Wynne,  a  North  Carolina  heiress,  went  to  Italy  with  her  aunt, 
Anna.  She  was  betrothed  to  Gregory,  but  in  Italy  she  became  attached 
to  Varelli,  for  she  thought  he  was  about  to  die.  As  she  was  about  to  wed, 
Gregory  turned  up.  Diana  kept  the  two  in  doubt  until  she  was  forced  to 
make  a  choice.  Then  the  Count,  who  exclaimed:  "We  Varellis  are  a  proud 
people,"  went  out  and  shot  himself,  but  his  wound  was  not  fatal. 

Miss  Kennedy  takes  the  part  of  a  cheerful  liar;  white  lies,  fibs  are' 
her  stock  in  trade;  not  lying  maliciously,  but  thinking  that  it  always  pays 
to  be  pleasant;  kinder  to  lie  than  to  tell  truths  that  would  pain  friends. 

When  "Love  in  a  Mist"  was  first  seen  in  New  York,  the  question  waa 
raised  whether  a  play  becomes  a  comedy  "merely  because  a  man  who  goes 
offstage  with  a  well-motivated  purpose  to  kill  himself  fails  to  do  so?  Do 
not  the  causes  that  were  responsible  for  his  attempted  suicide  remain  the 
same?  Certainly  the  moment  when  the  revolver  shot  rings  out,  indicating 
that  a  man  has  sought  self-destruction  because  of  .a  woman's  well-inten-i 
tioned  lying,  is  as  serious  and  arresting  a  moment  as  any  I  h&ve  known  in 
the  theatre."  The  tomedians  were  praised;  Miss  Kennedy  for  her  "fresh- 
ness, spontaneity,  zest — dewy,  fluttering,  \v:  ■  •  Woolkott 
spoke  warmly  about  the  acting  of  Me 
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Mr.  dive's  Plaj^rs  brought  out  Noei  cuward's  amusing  cl  .  u .., ,  ixa^ 
>  --.r;'  last  season  at  the  Copley  Theatre.    Tomorrow  night  Coward's 
dy,  "Easy  Virtue,''  will  be  seen  for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  The 
was  produced  at  New^k,  N.  J.,  on  Nov.  23,  1925,    It  opened  at  the 
ire,^"ew  York,  on  Dec./7  of  that  year,  when  Jane  Cowl  took  the  part 
arita;  Halliwell  Hobbes,  that  of  Col.  Whittaker;  Marda  Vanne,  that 
arion,  "a  horsy  gentlewoman  who  simply  reeks  of  tweeds";  Mabel 
y  Lewis,  that  of  Mrs.  Whittaker.  The  story  of  the  play  was  told  by 
tar-Eagle  of  Newark.  Stating  that  Larita  is  a  insen  woman  instead  of 
ilien  woman,  the  reviewer  wrote: 

"The  woman  is  intelligent,  sensitive,  a  combination  of  mmd  and  mat- 
hat  is  increasingly  in  occurrence  today,  learning  life  through  living 
nsidering  each  day  the  start  of  a  new  career,  retaining  ideals  and 
ins  despite  experiences,  and  capable  of  infatuation  and  love. 
"This  woman,  a  victim  of  her  own  ideals,  marries  into  a  priggish 
British  family  and  is  bitterly  disowned  by  it.    She  marries  the  youth  be- 
c  !se  she  feels  tl^^t  to  accept  his  love  as  she  has  accepted  other  loves 
would  be  cheapening,  since  her  own  love  for  him  is  so  genuine  and  lasting. 
But  she  is  measurably  his  elder  in  years,  and  immeasurably  his  superior 
in  breadth  and  depth  of  mind  and  spirit;  the  family's  country  life  of  ten- 
ni   anrP  dancing  is  demoralizing  to  her  because  of  its  spiritual  emptiness, 
aiiii  she  finds  him  further  and  further  from  her  and  yet  her  love  for  him 
p  filessly  persistent.   In  the  end  she  leaves  him,  although  she  can  never 
Icive  off  loving  the  inner  spark  of  him  which  her  spirit  detects  and  re- 
sponds to,  under  his  giddy,  selfish,  unstable  and  uninformed  exterior." 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  versatility  bf  Mr,  Coward.  J,  T. 
G;  ein  of  London,  a  man  not  easily  pleased,  did  not  hesitate  in  1925  to  call 
him  a  genius:  "an  actor  bom;  a  playwright  born;  a  humorist  born.  I. 
think  he  could  act  any  given  young  character  on  a  mere  outline;  he  would 
coin  words  and  phrases,  as  an  improviser  develops  themes  on  the  piano; 

fie  can,  as  it  were,  shake  plays  from  his  sleeves,  none  of  them  betray 
abor,  he  seems  to  absorb  the  world  as  it  revolves  around  him — whether  it 
be  in  comedy  or  in  sadness;  lastly,  he  has  the  gift  of  humor  and  melody — 
thus  he  turn  little  occurrences  of  life  into  the  funny  mirror  of  irony  and 
satire  and — if  needed — he  churns  out  to  it  a  lyric,  a  song,  a  tune  that 
haunts  the  ear." 

Coward  was  bom  in  1899.  He  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
in  1910  in  a  child's  fairy  play;  in  1911  he  was  engaged  by  Charles  Haw- 
trey.  In  1917  he  joined  the  British  army,  but  reappeared  on  the  stage  in 
I  . 18.  He  visited  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  1921  when  he  took 
the  part  of  Sholto  Brent  in  his  own  play  "The  Young  Idea."  Besides  hia 
plays,  he  has  written  "Terribly  Intimate  Portraits,"  the  "Poems  of  Herina 
Whittlebot"  and  "A  Withered  Nosegay." 


.   i.L-Toeanle  to 
^,  lj<.  -,    .  uLiitr  i.crformers, 

tliougli.  ■'^iic  may  feel  disposed  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  few  remarks,  beware. 
Not  everybody  has  Mr.  Tovey's  Unack, 
for,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  what 
he  says  that  counts  as  the  pleasant  way 
he  eays  it.  If  Mi'.  Tovey  would  give 
a  real  lecture,  Illustrating  his  points 
at  the  piano,  the  occasion  ouglllt  to 
prove  illuminating. 

Jlr.    Tovey   planned   an   interesting,  j 
though    somewhat    lengthy    program,  j 
Both  by  word  and  by  deed  he  set  forth  ^ 
the  StTiabln  sonata  with  enthusiasm.  I 
This  work,  in  form  and  in  musical  cDn-  . 
lent,  meets  squarely  enough  the  exac-  j 
tlons  of  a  sonata.    Nobody  can  deny  Its 
vitality,   or  the   eftectlvene^  of   con-  i 
trast  between  the  portions  that  Scrlabin 
labels  "languid,"  and  those  that  rage 
undXtorni.    There  are  themes,  fur-tlier- 
more,   really  recognizable.     That  lan- 
guid   theme,  though    it  sounds,  with 
repetition,  as  a  fading  gold-banded  lily 
emeUs,  something  over-ripe  and  Bweet. 

Mr.  Tovey  played  this  program  with 
varying  degrees  of  Buccess,  reaching  his 
best  music  that  exacts  the  highest  type 
of  mut:lclanshlp,  such  as  the  Beethoven 
arietta,  the  first  Intermezzo  Of 
Brahma.  To  soma  listeners  he  chose  a 
tempo  uncomfortably  slotv  for  the  pre- 
i  lude  bv  Bachc,  one  too  fast  for  the 
fugue,  cloarly  though  he  played  it.  The 
Brahms  rhapsody,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  played  so  fast  the  technique  was  not 
clean.  The  Bebussy  pieces  came  un- 
fortunately late  in  the  day;  not  every- 
body could  hear  them.  K-  «• 


you  about   a  deir: 

anj-hoiv"  ,  uu  ),;,  vpn't  got  a  democi  arv, 
you  \-e  got  a  plutocracy!"  The  vote  of 
the  audience  was  about  1200  to  200 
against  -  the  visitors,  bat  the  young 
Britcns  gave  us  some  hard  shots  at 
that." 


The  letters  about  the  substitution  of 
cars  on  the  Reservoir-Beacon  route, 
cars  not  so  convenient  entering  and 
leaving,  for  the  ones  that  were  so  com- 
fortable, led  us  to  personal  observation. 
AVc  saw  that  when  a  trailer  was  joined 
to  a  car,  one  was  entered  at  the  side 
door,  the  other  at  the  end.  There  were, 
as  a  rule,  plenty  of  cars  during  the  day. 
At  the  hour  for  going  to  the  theatres, 
say  from  7  till  8  P.  M..  the  service  is 
insuffisient:  the  substituted  cars  are  in 
use;  t-ne  passengers  are  jammed  to-  ; 
getlier  in  a  disgraceful,  indecent  man- 
ner. AVe  also  observed  tliat  on  other 
lines  passing  ,  Kenmore  station  there  i 
were  plenty  of  cars  with  the  side  door,  \ 


Mikhali  Mbrdkin  and  his  dancers  will  give  entertainments,  beginning 
next  Thursday  night,  at  the  Boston  Opera  House.    O  the  ^ears  gone  by! 
It  was  at  this  opera  house  that  he  and  Anna  Pavlowa  wp     firat  seen  in 
th    season  of  1910-11,  as  in  "Giselle,"  "The  Legend  of  A.  viale."  and  in 
many  divertisements.  He  appeared  for  a  short  time  in  London  in  1914, 
liun  danced  at  theatres  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad  until  1j17,  when  he 
V  ;is  put  in  charge  of  ballet  productions  at  the  Soviet  Oner ,  in  Moscow.r 
Coming  into  disagreement  with  the  Soviet  officials  in  the  sumr-.pr  of  1918,> 
^    .".ed  to  ttie  south  of  Russia,  \Vhere  he  danced  in  various  rities.  :~  theatre 
ncert  hall,  wherever  there  was  opportunity.  Finally,  at  Tiflis,  he  had 
H-n  school  of  the  ballet.  He  came  again  to  the  United  States  in  the 
f  1924  to  dance  in  the  Greenwich  Village  Follies.  Later  he  became  a 
icr  of  ballet  dancing  in  New  York. 

Mr,  Oliver  M.  Sayler  wrote  in  November,  1924,  that  the  Mordkin  who 
st  visited  this  country  and  the  Mordkin  of  today  are  two  distinct  per- 
'ities,  or,  at  least,  two  different  artists,  "separated  by  several  of  the 
significant  Qualities  which  can  distinguish  one  artist  from  another, 
c  Mordkin  of  the  days  before  the  war  was  a  dancer  and  dancer  Oiilr; 
0  Mordkin  of  1924  is  pre-eminently  producer  and  trainer,  without  hav- 
'o.=;t  any  of  the  virility  and  technical' prowess  which  gave  him  his  early 
as  a  dancer,    Uncrntent  with  danc'ng  by  rote  and  to  order,  he  hsa 
led  by  eager  and  ambitious  experiment  the  profession  of  regisseur  in 
iance,  until  today  he  is  a  law  unto  himself  and  yields  obeisance  only 
s  own  imagination,    ,    .    .    Mordkin  as  dancer  has  lost  none  of  his 
ical  self-mastery.   He  still  br'.ngs  to  the  stage  the  sense  of  boundlesB 
r  held  in  strict  leash.   The  ease  and  grace  which  cloth  his  release  of 
-  powers  still  ingratiate  him  with  his  audiences.    To  this  technical 
■iency  he  has  added  a  distir-.t  sense  of  charactprization  wh>h  marka 
vork  off  from  that  which  he  did  when  we  knew  him," 
 I 

llie  N.  Y.  Sun  published  "Theatiqglette :    How  to  reach  vonr  seat": 
"Wait  in  the  back  of  the  theatre  until  the  lights  have  been  finally 
wered.    The  pohte  theatregoer  never  demeans  himself  by  going  down 
le  aisle  until  the  house  is  dark,  the  curtain  up  and  every  one  else  com- 
ortably  seated, 

"On  the  way  down  the  aisle  permit  the  playful  usher  to  flash  her 
?ht  in  the  eyes  of  all  occupants  of  aisle  seats.   Most  of  them  are  critici, 

lyhow. 

"Should  you  discover  that  reaching  your  seat  from  ont  aisle  involves 
queezing  past  only  one  or  two  persons,  cross  over  to  the  next  aisle  and 
rtack  the  passage  from  that  end.  This  will  insure  you  a  greater  number 
f  rising  votes  and  Involuted  knees.  > 

"Should  any  one  stand  up  to  allow  you  to  pass  pay  no  attention  to  bo 
quaint  an  error.  Brush  straight  past— or,  at  the  most,  sniff,"         P.  H. 


Philippine  baritone 

This  evening  is  Philippine  night  at  tlie 
Kord  hall  forum  when  two  nr.live  Fili- 
pinos, Mr.  VlUamin  and  >Ir.  Llchauco, 
will  discuss  Philippine  independence, 
one  for  and  one  agalnal.  Preceding  the 
fgVum  Filipino  songs  will  be  sung  in 
native  tongue  and  in  English  by  Jos:? 
.Mossesceld-Santiago  who  gave  the  first 
Filipino  song  recital  in  America  at 
Stelnway  hall,  New  York,  last  we>'';. 
This  appearance  at  the  forum  Is  hi.s 
nrst  In  Boston.  He  is  a  native  of  th-j 
Philippine  islands  and  educated  In  the 
largest  private  school  of  Manila,  the 
Ateneo  de  Manila  College,  where  he  af- 
terward held  the  position  of  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  music  until  recently.  He  wi\3 
the  president  of  the  Musical  Associa- 
tion of  the  Phllipptiies,  general  director 
;.f  the  musical  organization  of  tiie 
Meneo  de  Manila  College  liise  the  glee 
;hib,  orchestra.  Ateneo  choristers  and 


of  th? 


most  successful 

Philippine 


vocal 


The     Cambridge      (Eng.)  debaters 
pleased  the  many  hearers  in  Symphony 
hall,  by  their  ease,  wit  and  force  of  ar- 
IgnmcMt.    There  ore  several  volumes  of 
'Oxford  verses.    Tct  it  was  a  Cambridge 
i  man  who  said  to  a  graduate  of  the  rival 
I  college:    "Vou  have  had  24  Professors  of 
j  Poetry  at  Oxford,  hut  have  not  yet  pro- 
'duced      poet:  Cambridge  has  produced 
21  poets,  but  has  never  yet  had  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Poetrv."    Mr.  Whitaker  tells, 

,  this  story  in  The  Observer.    The  0.\ford  t   '"e  hotel  where  I  spend  my  summers 


FOOTWEAR 

Life's  a  pa;r  of  shining  shoes. 

Proudly  stiff  and  new, 
You  put  them  on  and  strut  about 

Like  all  the  others  do. 
They  chafe  your  tender  skin  a  bit. 

And  rub  your  toe  or  heel. 
But  you  just  smile  and  stalk  ahead 

And  sjnother  all  you  feel. 
Tou  polish  them  most  carefully 

Each  tiny  marring  scratch, 
And  if  a  sin  breaks  forth  some  day. 

You  hide  it  with  a  patch. 
But  when  you"re  older, — oh,  my  dear: 

That  pair  so  easy  grows. 
They  never  rub,  and  there  is  room 

To  wiggle  all  your  toes. 
Y'ou  plod  along  in  ?lieer  delight. 

On  any  path  you  choose. 
And  pity  those  who've  just  put  on. — 
Life's  brand-new  pair  of  shoe!>! 

— Francesca  Miller. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  The  Herald  of  Oct.  24  thf;  news  is 
given  that  the  last  of  the  Nipmuc  In- 
dians has  died  near  the  scene  of  their 
ancient  home,  the  shores  of  \Vebstcr 
lake.  We  are  further  informed  tha' 
"Scores  of  years  ago  the  Nipmucs  oc- 
cupied the  shores  of  Chargoggagoggman- 
chauggagoggabunagungamaug.  which 
was  the  old  Indian  name  for  Webster 
lake." 

The  article  does  not  say  how  Mrs. 
Leach  died.  Can  it  be  that  in  a  burst  of 
sentiment  she  endeavored  to  pronounce 
in  her  native  tongue  the  n^me  of  the 
abode  of  her  ancesters — and  choked  to 
death? 

Practical,  indeed,  if  prosy,  were  the 
whites  when  they  discarded  that  poetic 
name  for  the  simpler  one  of  Webster. 
I  tried  several  ways  of  pronouncing  th-j 
Indian  name.  The  only  succes.<iful 
method  is  to  take  a  mouthful  of  water, 
tilt  back,  the  head  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees,  and  breathe  outwardly  without 
allowing  the  water  to  pass  down  the 
11  throat.  The  possibilities  of  musical  in- 
flection by  this  method  are  unbounded. 
I  F.  G, 

ENGLISH   AS  SHE    IS  SPOKE 

As  the  World  AVags; 
.     It  delighted  me  to  see  in  this  column 
on  Jlonday  last  the  correction  of  the 
misuse  of  "Welsh  rabbit."    For  years 
I  have  struggled  with  chef  after  chef  at 


man  countered  by  saying  that  no  one 
of  his  university  had  written  such  atro- 
cious lines  as  appeared  in  a  Cambridge 
prize  poem  of  the  early  seventies.  The 
subject  was  the  sickness  of  the  theti 
Prince  of  Wales: 

"Then  from  the  bed  the  electric  mes- 
sage came, 
"He  is  no  better,  he  is  much  the  same." 

The  Cambridge  man  admitted  that 
these  lines  were  bad  but  he  quoted  in 
turn  llne.s  from  a  Ncwdigate  prize  poem 
entitled  "Nebuchadnezzar": 

"The  wicked  monarch  thus  turned  out 
to  grass 

Beside  the  restive  ox  and  patle*it  ass, 
Spake .  as  he  champed  the  unaccus- 
tomed food: 
'This  may  be  wholesome,  but  it  Is  not 
good'." 

A  verse  with  reference  to  Belshazzar 
was  quoted  during  this  friendly  dispute: 
"They  sat  In  silence,  by  the  sight  ap- 
palled. 

AVhen  some  one  hinted  Daniel  should 
be  called; 

Daniel  was  called,  and  just  re- 
marked in   paBKin' — 

■Oh.  Mene,  Menc,  Tekel  and  Uphar- 


'  IDONALD  TOVEY 

gram  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jorfan 

^ittizi  ^oT  i:^^^ 

termez^o,  B^jaJr/^>yr6"'SL 


13  :nlnor,  Op.  76,  Intermezzo,  E  flat 
minor  Op.  118,  Rhapsodle,  E  flat  Op 
119,  Brahms;  Fifth  Sonata,  Op.  63. 
Scrlabin;  La  terasse  des  audience  du 
clalr  de  luno.  La  Serenade  Interrompue, 
Les  colllnes  d'AnacapH,  Debussy; 
Isolde's  Llebestod,  Wagner-LIszt. 
Mr.  Tovey  gave  an  afternoon  of  hearty 

i  pleasure,  that  was  clear,  to  an  audience 
of  excellent  size;  his  custom  of  pointing 

[out  the  salient  features  of  what  he  Is 


There  was  a  rhyme  about  Xebuchad- 
nezzar  known  to  all  the  schoolboys  In 
our  little  village  of  the  '60s,  but  we  shall 
not  quote  it. 


G.  A.  E.  of  Portland  writes:    "One  of 
th5  English  collegians  who  debated  here 
with  the  Bates  students  on  the  subject,  | 
'Is  democracy  a  mistaken  ideal?'  goaded  1 
to  desperation  by  the  taunts  of  his  op-  j 
ponents  about  the  autocracy  of  kings, 
nobles  and   the   leisured   classes   of  a  ' 
lonarchy.  blurted  out — 'AVell.  what  do  ' 


and  have  brought  forth  authority  after 
authority,  and  those  of  the  highest,  to 
try  to  educate  them  to  the  intent  and 
meaning  of  "Welsh  rabbit."  utterly 
without  success.  Menu  language,  like 
that  of  baseball.  Is  a  language  of  Its 
own;  and  once  it  gets  into  a  chef's 
cookbook,  it  is  there  to  stay. 

"Cole  slaw"  is  another  name  I  have 
fought  for,  but  those  without  knowledge 
of  what  Cole  is,  and  some  who  do  know, 
insist  in  Inflicting  upon  the  public  the  i 
meaningless  "cold  slaw."  i 

Now  if  some  power  would  take  up 
the  cudgels  for  the  correction  of  the 
misuse  of  "replica,"  that  would  be  a  | 
service  also.    When  a  writer  tells  of  a  ' 
church  decoration  being  a  "replica"  of  I 
"The  Twelve  Disciple.-;,"  it  is  the  limit  | 
of  absurditj",  for  a  replica  strictly  has  ( 
but  one  meaning,  and  that  is:    a  work  ' 
of  art  duplicating  an  original  made  by  I 
the  same  artist  or  sculptor  and  of  the 
same  material  and  In  every  way  exactly 
the  same.     The  statue   of   "The  Last 
Days   of   Napoleon,"   by  Vela,   In   the  i 
iCorcoran  Art  Gallery,  Washington,  is  a 
Veplica  of  the  one  at  Versailles. 

F.  C.  G. 

WHEN  I  WAS  VERY  YOUNG— 

When  I>wa3  a  poor,  little  penniless  t\  f 
My  highest  ambition  was  to  eat  In  a  ca  .. 

ORPHEUS.  ^ 

Teacher  thought  my  knowledge  fierce 
When  I  called  that  old  enchantress  Circe. 

D.  L.  F. 

A  ADVENTUR  WITH  A  AFRIKAN  : 
LION  I 
He  lit  his  plp«  an'  threw  tha  mf.tch  ' 
into  tha  campfire.  "Yuh."  sez  he,  "n-eii  ' 
I  wuz  a  lad  like  yew  I  wuz  a  globe- 
trotter."   "Yeh?"  sez  1.    "Yup,"  .«ez  he, 


■n  1  wiiz  yev  iiire  I  wuz  Irekljlng  thru  I 
\nika."    "Yeh?"  sez  T.    "Yup,"  sez  he, 
"wU-h  reminds  mo  uv  tha  time  I  wuz  ! 
trotting  along  alone  an"  1  bumped  niter  I 
a  full-grown  Afrlkan  lion.    He  wnz  thai 
most   powerful,    tha   most    magnificent  j 
specimen  I   ever  saw.     "Yeh?"  sex  I.' 
"Yup,"  sez  he.  "an'  I  wuz  unarmed."  I 
"Tha  helU"  sez  I.   "An"."  he  continued,  ' 
"I  koodn"t  run  fa.st  on  account  uv  hav- 
ing a  sprained  ankle."    "".Migawd!""  sez  i 
I.     ""Yup."  s^ez  he,   "an"  so  (ha  soi\  uv 
it  ^un  jot  aviay."     SNOWSHOE  AU  j 

lENGUSHSlNGERS  J 

Those   dlstlnffulshed    "English   sing-  | 
j  ers,"   who   draw   large,    distinguished  | 
audiences  wherever  they  appear,  did  no  , 
less  yesterday  afternoon,  "when  they  set  f 
up  their  now  famous  table  on  the  stage  ', 
of  Snnphony  Hall,    These  singers  are 
Flora    Mann,    Nellie    Carson,  Lillian 
Berger,  Norman  Stone,  Norman  Notley 
and  Cuthbert  Kelly. 

Not  only  did  the  English  visitors  at- 
tract a  fine  body  of  hearers,  but,  with 
their  madilgals,  motels  and  folk  songs, 
they  mightily  pleased  the  company. 
The  pleasure  they  gave  Is  not  quite 
easy  to  explain;  one  would  scarcely 
have  supposed  that  so  many  people 
fancy  the  archaic. 

The  music  Itself  does  not  furnish  a 
clue.  Purcell,  Byrd,  Josquln  de  Prcs — 
their  efforts  have  always  been  praised, 
but  the  Irstoutest  champions  could 
hardly  claim  for  them,  this  century  or 
two,  and  wide  popularity.  Nor  are  the 
voices  and  the  singing  of  this  present 
group — though  three  Indeed  they  sing 
very  well — sufUclently  exceptional  to 
account  for  their  present  vogue.  The 
singers,  none  the  less,  have  discovered 
the  secret  by  means  of  which  tills 
ancient  music  can  once  more  exercise 
a  popular  appeal. 

Those  who  remember  George  Gros- 
mith  will  understand  this  secret.  Ho 
ad  a  broadly  comic  spirit  about  him, 

humor  quite  naive,  a  heartiness  that 
.'on  his  audience  before  he  had  spoken 
,wo  word.s.  A  hard  worker,  he  spared 
no  pains  to  make  his  effects;  sometimes 
he  had  to  wor  khard  indeed,  but  In 
the  end  he  rarely  failed. 

A  singer  of  similar  temperaraemt  sat 
yesterday  at  the  table,  he  who  spoke 
for  the  company  on  occasion.  Ho  read 
translations  of  Italian  street  cries  of 
16th  century;  he  joined  the  other  men 
singers  In  a  Purcell  trio.  Behold  the 
spirit  of  George  Grosssmlth!  The 
audlenoe  laughed  as  they  might  laugh] 
at  a  farce,  and  wanted  the  music] 
again. 

Surely  therein  lies  the  secret.  Byl 
their  frank  determination  to  get  the 
most  out  of  any  page  of  music,  they 
make  that  music  tell.  They  feel  so 
French  songs,  of  madrigals  with  their 
"heigh  hos"  and  "fa  la  las"  that  they, 
make  the  audience  feel  It  too;  with 
folk  songs,  as  arranged  by  Vaughan 
illiama,  they  had  an  easier  task.  By 

■  elr  earnestness  they  succeeded  in 
6Von  restoring  a  certain  air  of  dovotlon 
to  church  music— Byfd  and  Weelkes— 
in  which,  for  most  people  today,  what 
musical  beauty  it  has  overtops  its  de- 
votional spirit. 

Great  is  the  power  of  conviction. 
Grossmith  had  it.  So  have  the  "English 
Singers:"  People^who  liked  Grossmith, 
granting  they  like  unaccompanied  sing- 
ing at  all,  will  And  rare  pleasure  in  this 
Kiiglish  company.    The  large  audience 

■  tsterday  proves  there  are  many  such. 

R.  R.  a. 


ILEGINSKA  DIRECTS 

For  a  Beoond  time  liegtnska,  ranglns  i 
In  attitudes  from    the    Jaunty    drum  | 
major  to  the  fearsome  Svengall,  has 
.  carried  herself  and  her  orchestra  to 

success. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Boston 
Philharmonic  Society  with  Mme.  Login-  j 
ska  as  conductor  was  given  yesterday  In  j 
Mechanics  building.  Mme.  Charles 
Cahter  sang.  A  well  balanced  program 
Included  the  prelude  to  "The  Master- 
smgers  of  Nuremberg,"  Mahler's  "Songs 
of  a  Travelling  Journeyman,"  three 
nursery  rhymes  by  Mme.  Leglnska  and 
Dvorak's  "New  "World  Symphony." 

The  four  songs  of  the  Journeyman 
Jiave  been  sung  only  once  before  in 
Boston  when  Paul  Draper,  tenor,  gave 
piM-formance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
■  hony  Orchestra  In  February,  1913,  with 
>r.  Karl  Muck  conducting.    They  are 
•hinisical  songs,  written  in  folk-song 
■virit.    In  the    first    the  Journeyman 
opcrly  laments  his  sweetheart's  be- 
lling a  bride.    In  the  second  he  an- 
lunces  the  coming  of  summer  though 
r  him  nothing  will  blossom.    The  gay- 
5  and  sprlghtliness  of  this  song  makes 
sadness  of   the   third  and  fourth 
ry,  whore  he  bemoans  his  loss  un- 
P  brings  peace,  seem  n'.t  alto- 
inconsolable. 
Cahler'K    perfect    en  iclatlon 


■  contrail 
:y  wrlttei 
,1  woman.  Hi     .•.■^  ii  u-  .  Aire  lu.l 
and  mellow,  but    once  or    twice    the  i 
higher  notes    seemed    to  eclipse    the  ' 
range  of  her  voice  and  were  unpleas-  j 
antly  blurred.  j 
..  The  three  nursery    songs  by  Mme.  ' 
Leglnska      were    enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. There  was  much  Alphonse  and 
Gaston     between     Mme.     Cahler  and 
Leglnska  as  to  whom  the  honors  were 
due.  The  music  i.s  piquant.  Both  words 
and    orchestra    are    given  humorous 
treatment,  tlie  orchestration  charming 
enough  In  itself  to  be  rendered  without 
the  song  accompaniment. 

The  "New  World  Symphony"  was 
splendidly  given.  Leglnska  and  her 
orchestra  work  together  with  apparent 
devotion;  at  times  brilliant,  and  always 
interesting.  A  large  audience  seemed 
well  pleased  with  the  whole  perform - 

NEGRO  SPIRITUALS 

The  concert  of  negro  spirituals,  giv- 
en at  the  Copley  Theatre  last  night 
by  J.  Rosamond  Johnson  fend  Taylor 
Gordon,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston 
Urban  League,  avoided  the  hackneyed 
eongs,  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar 
through  the  agency  of  the  radio  and 
the  phonograph,  and  introduced  the 
audience  to  a  score  or  more  of  unique 
compositions  that  are  infrequently  heard 
In  public. 

Melodies  with  haunting  minor  cad- 
ences, songs  expressive  of  the  negro's 
aspiration  for  heaven,  for  escape  from 
earthly  troubles;  music  which  does  not 
conform  to  any  known  rule,  but  is 
strangely  beautiful  and  affecting,  never- 
theless. 

The  final  group  had  more  of  the 
camp-meeting  zest  and  go  and,  at  the 
end,  the  singers  were  compelled  to  ac- 
cede to  requests  for  such  old  stand-bys 
as  "Deep  River"  and  "Roll,  Jordan, 
Boll." 

"Gimme  Dat  Ol'  Time  Religion"  won  an 

enthusiastic  encore  and  such  numbers 
as  "My  Lord,  What  a  Mornln'!".  "Roll 
De  Old  Chariot  Along,"  '"Stan'  Still, 
Jordan,"  "There's  no  Hidin'  Place 
Down  There,"  "Git  On  Board,  Little 
Chilien,"  proved  especially  popular. 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  tenor,  possesses  a 
voice  of  much  sweetness  and  smooth- 
ness, although  not  of  great  power,  and 
Ml".  Gordon  comes  in  from  time  to  time 
with  a  rich  and  resonant  baritone. 
There  was  a  good  sized  audience  which 
demanded  more  until  the  vocalists  were 
almost  exhausted.  J.  E.  P. 


i  omic  sup- 
pit;;,.       J,-,  er. 

Miss  Foster  warn  a  charming  Patricia, 
a  creature  of  moods  and  tenses,  a  pa- 
thetic figure   but  not  sentimental,  in 
the  scenes  in   which   she  was   abused  ; 
by  mother  and  sister,  frank  in  her  love  i 
for  her  father,  subtle  in  her  wooing  ' 
of   Tony,    playing   the   scene   of  self- 
sacrifice  with  a  f\ne  reserve.    We  shall 
have  something  to  say  about  her  artis- 
tls  Ingenuousness,  and  about  the  play 
Itself  next  Sunday. 


"THEPATSri 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Wilbui  -Theatre:  "The  Patsy,"  a 
comedy  In  three  acts  by  Barry  Conners. 
First  performance  in  Boston.  Produced 
by  Richard  Herndon,  after  a  few  per- 
formances at  Long  Branch  In  JuJJ. 
1925,  at  the  La  Salle  Theatre.  Chicago, 
on  Aug.  16,  1925.  Mr.  Harilngton 
Peter  Lang;  Mrs.  Harrington  Lucia 
Moore;  Grace  Harrington,  Ma>y  stills. 
Patricia  Harrington,  Claiborne  Foster, 
Billy  Caldwell.  John  DIggs;  Tony  An- 
derson, Herbert  Clark. 

The  cast  of  last  evening  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


Mr.   Hnrrin^ton   ^uefa  Moore 

Mrs.  H;.mneton^   Mary  Stills 

Grace  HarrinKtoij  cialborno  Foster 

Billy  Caldweir  Herbert  Clark 

Tonv  Anderson  ii<^ 

This  is  a  simple  play  of  harrasslng 
domesticity.  Even  it  this  morning  did 
not  dawn  on  election  day.  Mr.  Connerss 
plot  would  not  call  for  a  minute  de- 
■crlption.  Harrington,  a  traveling  gro- 
cerv  salesman,  has  a  nagging  wife. 
Their  daughter  Patricia  is  a  puzzle  to 
her  mother,  who  fears  that  the  odd 
behavior  of  the  girl  will  Injure  the 
family's  social  position  and  break  off 
the  match  between  the  other  daughter 
GracTand  young  Caldwel  •    G^aee  ,«  a 

vixen,  who  treats  P^*^  t''>^  <^rac« 
Tony  Anderson  is  in  love  with  Grace 
or  he  thinks  he  is.  Patricia,  feigning 
to  adore  an  unnamed  man  consuUs 
Tony  about  the  best  way  to  capture 
him  The  poor  worm  Harrington  fln- 
aUv  turns  and  reads  the  not  act  to  his 
w  fe  and  Grace.  After  a  slight  misun- 
derstanding in  Which  ^^-trlc^  IS  ready 
to  sacrifice  herself,  thinking  tnai 
Grace"  engagement  i-s  broken  arid  that 
Tony  can  then  step  in  and  wed  her,  .he 
finds  that  Tony  loves  only  "er. 

Ko  doubt  Mr.  Gonners  Intended  the 
nlav  to  be  a  comedy,  a  comedy  of  home 
w7  Last  night  Mr.  -Mien,  Miss  Moore 
and  Miss  Stiles,  especially  the  two 
^rst  named,  struck  tl->/arclcal  vein  to 
the  evident  enjoyment  of  the  audi- 
Ince.  One  can  ''"IKlne  them  playing 
with  a  lighter  touch;  with  Mrs.  H.ar- 
rington  portrayed  In  a  ^ 
"roaring  farce"  manner.  Mr.  C  f  K  did 
not  yield  to  the  temptation;  his  Tony 


Three  interesting  volumes  have  been 
added  to  the  series  of  valuable  Broad- 
way Translations,  published  in  this 
country  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.:  "The 
Choice  Humorous  and  Satirical  Works 
'Of  Quevedo,"  "Poems  and  Fragments  of 

iSaphho" — Greek  text  translated  and 
edited  by  C.  R.  Haines  (Cantab);  and 
the  old  French  satire,  "The  Fifteen  Joys 
of  Marriage,"  translated  and  with  intro- 
duction by  Richard  Aldington. 

We  first  knew  "the  satirical  rogue" 
Quevedo    through    the   translation  by 
Pedro  Pineda.    He  revised  in  1743  the 
translation  by  Capt.  John  Stevens,  an 
Irishman.     The  diligent  Allibone  men- 
tions our  Pineda,  calls  him  Peter,  speaks 
of    his    grammar   and    dictionary  and 
other  works,  but  says  nothing  about  his 
translations.    It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  Pedro  was  of  the  Pineda  family 
that  Included  the  learned  Jesuit,  who  in 
his  commentaries  on  the  book  of  Job 
gave  a  shocking  reason  for  the  bolls  that 
tortured  the  patient  man.    Mr.  Charles 
Duff,  who  has  revised  the  translations 
by  L'Estrange,  Stevens  and  others,  and 
supplied  an  interesting  Introduction  and 
notes  for  the  Broadway  version,  simply 
,  says  that  Pedro  was  a  Spaniard  who 
'  had  long  resided  in  England:  that  he 
I  and  Stevens  must  have  used  a  corrupt 
!  and  Incomplete  text,  so  that  he.  Duff, 
1  was  obliged  to  recast  the  former  English 
:  version    of    "El    Buscoq"    ("Paul  the 
I  Spanish  Sharper"  or  as  Mr.  Duff  has  it. 
!  "The  Life  of  the  Great  Rascal")  and 
translate  passages  that  had  been  omitted 
wiUiout,  we  are  glad  to  say,  ati»'  at- 
temlk  at  expurgation:  "my  own  aim  has 
been  to  reproduce  the  original  as  faith- 
fully as  difference  of  idimn  will  permit." 
We  do  not  know  the  Spanish  language. 
Mr.   Duff   says   that   in    "El  Buscon," 
Quevedo  gave  full  play  to  his  ""immense 
talent"  in  the  use  of  that  rich  language, 
so  that  "The  Great  Rascal"  is  most  dif- 
ficult to  translate.    Mr.  Duff  has  made  a 
version  that  shows  no  signs  of  labor;  It 
is  delightfully  racy  throughout. 

This  volume  also  Includes  Sir  Roger 
I'Estrange's  translation  of  "Visions" 
with  translations  of  "The  Hour  of  All 
Men"  and  "The  Qualities  of  a  Wife""— 
all  good  reading,  as  Is  the  L'Estrange".^ 
short  preface  to  "Visions,"  In  which  he 
says:  "This  preface  is  merely  for 
fashion's  sake,  to  fill  a  space  and  please 
the  stationer,  who  says  It  Is  neither 
usual  nor  handsome  to  leap  imnxedlately 
from  the  title  page  to  the  matter.  .  .  • 
As  to  the  ordinary  mode  and  pretence 
of  prefaces,  the  translator  desires  to  be 

,  excused.  For  he  makes  a  conscience  of 
a  lie,  and  it  were  a  damned  one,  to  tell 
ye,  that  he  has  published  this,  either  to 
gratifv  the  importunity/ of  friends  or 
to  oblige  the  public,  or  for  any  other 
reason  of  a  hundred  that  are  commonly 
given  in  excuse  for  scribbling.  .  .  • 
He  (Quevedo)  has  had  hard  measure 
among  the  physicians,  the  lawyers,  the 
women,  etc."  So  he  revenged  hlm.self 
on  all  his  enemies.  "For  it  is  a  satire 
that  taxes  corruption  of  manners,  in  all 
sorts  and  degrees  of  people,  without  re- 
flecting upon  particular  states  or  per- 

1  sons.  It  Is  full  of  sharpness  and  moral- 

"  ity."   

Mr.  Duff  s  Introduction  gives  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  life,  adventures  and  works 
!  of, Quevedo  (15S0-1645).    As  a  ,boy  he 
'  had  an  amazing  memorj".  biting  wit, 
I  and  an  unusual  command  of  words.  At 
{  15  he  passed  a  severe  test  in  theologj'. 
I  Was  he  embittered  by  "a  deformity  of 
the  limbs  and  a  shortness  of  sight.""  the 
death  of  his  father  and  the  mothers 
'lack  of  attention;  by  the  fact  that  h.- 
did  not  have  the  money  to  maintain  1> 
high    social   standing,    for   he  was 
gentle  birth?    In  ""Visions,  "  he  tried 
ridicule  all  human  aberrations,  to  drb 
out  the  prevailing  corruption  among 
classes. 

I     In  1611  he  killed  an  important  person 
I  who  had  insulted  a  woman  praying,  ami 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  for 
time.     Osuna,    viceroy    of  Sicily, 
friended  him.  sent  him  as  ambassador 
.to  Spain.  When  Philip  III  died.  Quevedo 
I  was    imprisoned.      Liberated    he  was 
'  poor,  but  his  books  published  in  1626-27 
brought  him  European  fame.    His  many 
enemies  worked  for  his  utter  ruin,  but 
he   was   never  uiolested   by   the  Hjly 
Office    for  he  supported  the  Faith,  the 
King  ;>•  nal  morals.  Unjustly 


V, 

I,,,  A  ;;   .nlo    i   .i  ,^.r  ■  -  -re  I 

I  he  suffered  from  lack'  of  clo"i.hing  anf  | 
'  an  ulcerous  disease.    When  he  was 
I  leased  he  was  physically  a  wreck 
.  almost  penniless,  and  when  he  wrote  : 
will,  the  priest  asked  him  to  leave 
I  trifle  for  music  at  his  funeral,  Quev 
'answered;    "Whoever    wishes  to 
music  on  that  occasion  may  pay  for 
Mr.    Duffs    introduction,  blogfapS 
and  critical,  is  a  masterly  ple:e  of  woi 


Though  "The  Visions"  brought  QtJ 
vedo  deserved  honor;  though  "Tie  Qiu 
ities  of  a  Wife"  might  be  a  lusson 
maidens  of  1926:    "She  must  be 
dressed  to  please  me,  not  to  galn^ 
applause  of  others;  and  she  must  we 
what  is  decent,  not  whatsoever  the  foil 
of  other  women  shall  invent.    She  njti 
not  do  as  some  do.  But  that  all  ought  i 
clo" — the  story  of  the  rascal  Paul 
no   doubt  appeal   more  of   tli»  yrfi 
majority  of  readers.   All  sane  and  mor 
persons  find  pleasure  In  becoming  lij 
limately     acquainted     in     print — wi^ 
shameless    blackguards    and  gharpfr 
This  Spanish  rogue  Is  in  the  Ions  Ul] 
that  would   Include   the   wily  UlysseJ 
Casanova  and  Stephen  Burroughs.  Tt 
story  of  his  swindling  Is  one  also 
the  Spain  in  which  he  lived,  the  sear 
side  of  Spain.     It  might  be  called 
satirical   romance   of   the  plcturesqti 
order. 

Its  forerunners  were  the  "Satyrlca 
and   Nash's    "The    Unfortunate  Tra^ 
Pier."    Whether  he  Is  on  the  road,  ma 
querading  as  a  gentleman,  cheating 
cards,   courting,   in  borrowed  spiendo 
and     with    magnificent    lies,    a  rlc 
woman,  he  is  without  shame,  and 
course  without  regret — except  when 
scheme  falls  through.     And  what  ad 
ventures!     What   caustic  descriptior 
AVhat    bitter    comments    on  conte 
poraneous  manners  and  life!    The  stoij 
is  told  with  constant  ver^e.    Read  tl 
account  of  his.  school  days  at  SegOT 
In  the  "  house  of  famine."  where  t) 
master  himself  was  ""a  fly-blown  akell 
ton,   lanky  and  red-haired"';  note 
details  In  the  description,   the  weail^ 
and   significance  of   words:    "'His  (f 
master's)  bed  was  on  tlie  floor,  and 
always  lay  upon  one  side  from  fear 
wearing  out  the  sheets."     Till  Eule'^ 
Spiegel  would  have  eiiVled  the  pr 
Paul  played. 


He  meets  a  poet  who  had  written 
sonnets  and  12  roundelays  in  praise 
his  mistress's  hips.    At  Madrid  Pa^ 
lived  with  his  uncle,  the  eiecutlone 
Here  Paul  for  once  feit  shame— on  «^ 
count  of  the  uncle's  "Infamous  profe 
sion."    Running  away,  he  comes 
a    nobleman    In    ragged  attire 
showed  him  how  to  live  by  one's  irl( 
at  court.    Paul  consorts  with  teg 
and  learns  their  tricks.     On  his 
from  Toledo  to  Seville  he  had  his  load^ 
dice,  his  own  broad  and  narrow  curd 
Speaking  of  his  ability  to  palm  aij 
his  skill  at  slelght-of-hand.  he  "war 
his  readers  never  to  think  themseU-^ 
safe   when    they,  happen   to  hold 
right  cards,    'for  they  can  be  chang 
upon  you  during  :he  snuffing  of  a  ca^ 
die."     Paul    becomes   a    past  mast 
among  the  gang  of  ruffians,  but  ftndilj 
that    Ill-fate    pursuea   ntm,    Ifb  groi 
tired    of  it  all.    '"Therefore,  on  the 
vice  of  my  doty  Grajales  I  made  up  : 
mind  to  go  to  the  Indies  and  take 

with  me,  to  try  whether  I  could  ro3 
with  better  fortune  in  another  i»» 
But  it  proved  worse:  for  they  ne 
Improve     their    condition    who  c 
change  places  without  mending  th^ 
life  and  manners." 
What  happened  to  Paul  and  G^  -  , 
1  In   the   India's   we   shaU  never  kn« 
\  Here  Quevedo  ends  the  story. 

Quevedo"s  ""Qualities  of  a  Wife"'  ml_ 
vreW  be  bound  up  with  "The  Fifte«l 
Joys  of  Marriage."  Was  this  wrltt* 
by  Antolne  La  Sale,  who  died  in  148. 
We  shall  speak  later  on  these"  Joyi 
and  Mr.  Haines  s  ""Sappho." 

1 

]  COPLEY  THEATRE— "Easy  Virtue, 
play  in  three  acts  by  Noel  Coward.  Th 
cast: 

>t  •  n.,  Whittokcr  ^^Ji'''*^,"'     ■■  ■ 

u>,itt»k*-r   C.  Wo: 

Whittaker  _ 

.........  Ro 

'•■••;■;::::^lf»^'■ 


AlonaHV, 


)■>  .]-■•  r   

Mr.  Hari  ia  .  

Nina  Vinmttjjrt.  .  .  .  -B^ZiT^'iS 

1  ^va-.nwrlsht 

'  .in  

\19   


1    Not   lo  draw  too  pro.i.s.i  ly  ' 
!  store  of  dramatic  material.  Mr.  C- 

In  saving  mood,  must  have  tried  t 

how  far  he  could  make  smart  ph.  . 

and  a  series  of  grand  rows  servo 

maklng  a  play. 
A  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "SYTiittaker  and  th. 

two  daughters.  English  county  peop 
I  lead  oft  with  row  number  one — »t  Ici 


"On 

»sot 
Ik  , 

II  Y( 

kti 

1*1 

Xl  1 

I'll 


'  te 
■■d 

ii  r.ins  II  om 

I  IJ  them  little 
1  the  fact  that  she  is  much  older 
lilmself— she  by  the  way,  had  kept 
■iblous  past  strictly  to  herself, 
dispute  quiets  down;  the  married 
irrlve.  the  phrases  begin,  and  the 
in   falls.     When   it  rises,  behold 
•'.ife,  poor  thing,  bored  to  death, 
has   always   wanted,   to  use  her 
^vords,  to  be  top-dos  In  her  sphere; 
r  husband's  sphere  .she's  nothing 
19  kind.    Her  husband,  himselt,  a 
:  i>nt  sort  entirely,  has  tired  of  her 
:^t  three  months  at  home, 
his  unhappy  situation  Is  set  forth 
ome  sadly  dreary  dialogue;' It  allows, 
see,  scant  scope  for  epigrams.  Then 
^pt-tos  begin  again.   The  father  and  ^ 
A'.dest   daughter  allow   themselves  i 
leasure  of  a  few  plain  words.  The 
nd  and  wife  fall  out.    So  do  the 
and   the   oldest   daughter.  And 
all  the  women  fly  at  each  others' 
?.    This  scrimmage  Is  the  climax 

second  act. 
the  third   the   wife   departs  for 
'  fter  she  has  coaxed  from  a  nice 
voman  a  promise  to,  console  her 
nee  the  divorce  Is  granted, 
r.  might  be  made  much  of, 
Idle-aged  worldly  woman  Is 

0  with  her  pleasant  young 
?plte  his  empty  head.  But 

1  Is  not  the  man  to  deal 
lie  has  not  the  Insight  to 

I  he  woman's  character  clearly; 
the  others  he  sees  too  smartly 
with  troth.    Nor  can  he,  ap- 

V,   ■write  serious  dialogue  that 

i.ill. 

Marriott  Watson,,  unfortunately 
■   at  brawling,  was  not  happily 
ic  was  at  her  best  In  two  scenes 
he  showed  the  real  misery  that 
V  the  woman's  flippancy.  Miss 
with  a  difficult  role  to  play, 
the  best  characterization  of  the 
The  other  leading  roles  were 
petently  played. 

B.  R.  O. 


Park  Theatre— Madge  Kennedy 

'Love  In  a  Mist,"  a  comedy  In  three 

by  AniellB    Rives    anf  Gilbert 

■  y;  first  played  In  New  York  last 

The  cast:  j 

■^Vvnne    Mfdire  Kennedy 

-V  Farnham  ....          Bianey  Blackmer 

^irlone  Varelu    Jack  'WHlard 


  '"i^ 


(  1 


ae  Wynne   Mary  Home 

Wynne    Alice  John 

  Mary  Marble 

  Murray  Bennett 


Those  who  enjoy  the  deft  and  pleas-  j 
pnb^g  grace  of  Madge  Kennedy's  adorable 
minlne  antics  cannot  help  but  admire 
er  as  usual  In  this  new  piece,  yet  they 
in  hardly  come  away  without  wishing 
1,''^  lat  the  dramatists  themselves  had 
ia^iouldered  a  larger  part  of  the  burden. 
The  play  concerns  one  woman  and 
K'o  men,  and  the  varying  fortunes  'of 
)V6  at  the  woman's  ancestral  home  "In 
le  Ridge  mountains  of  Virginia." 
a  capricious  and  captivating 
■.■^  lady  with  a  bit  of  Dulcy  tn  her. 
he  always  tells  a  pleasant,  If  rather 
p,«Jtupld,  lie  in  preference  to  stating  an 
li  ijiwkward  or  unpleasant  truth,  and  can- 
■ijilot  i^ear  to  say  "no"  when  a  young  man 
^j,jl5si;res  her  that  his  heart  is  breaking 

'JdI|  j     ause  of  this  acquiesent  trait,  she 
herself  engaged  to  two  men,  one 
romantic  Italian  count,  and  the  other 
osalc,   slightly  cave-mannlsh  ex- 
Not  wishing  to  offend  either, 
^  from  one  to  the.  other  with 
ng    endearments,    while  each 
s   more  suspicious.  Eventually 
all  for  a  show-do-wn,  and  she 

0  the  explorer,  whereat  the 
ashes  out  Into  the  moonlit  gar- 

1  shoots  himself, 
cornea  Miss  Kennedy's  best  line, 
wounded  count  Is  carried  back 

he  room,  she  sobs— "You  see— 
•5  what  happens  when  I  tell  the 
Then  her  young  sister,  who 
■  loves  the  count,  has  to  shriek, 
fiead.  and  I  hope  you  pay  for  It 
''    Of  course  he  recovers  and 
love  with  the  sister,  and  after  a 
ire  UPS  and  downs  of  the  theatre 
.DlorfT  claims  his  own. 
-  I    srs.  Blackmer  and  Wlllard  acquit 
■-.fi  i  solves  creditably  In  their  farcically 
,rmslstc»,t  roles,  the  former  plajlng 
=  sprinkling 
is    ines  and  business  with  whatever 
aniboyant  stage  Latinlsms  l,e  can  lay 
,ri  M""^^^  to.    Miss  Home  shows 
:    ..ise   m   her  adolescent  role,  and 
af,'h  lacking  Bmooth*ies3,  does  work 
a  hlph  amateur  grade.    As  for  the 
.   negroes  thrown  m  for  southern 
tivosphere,  they  are  badly  miscast 
have  not  even  taken  the  trouble 
.  <(iuip  themselves  with  a  darky  ac! 

H.  F.  M. 


TREMONT  •jftBEA":  .  (Seale," 
a  motion  picture,  adapted  by  John  Rus^,- 
sell  and  Herbert  Brennon  from  the 
novel  of  the  same  name  by  Perclval 
C.  Wren.    The  cast;  i  ; 

Michael  "Bean  Geste"  Eonald  Colman 

Diifby  Oeste  Nell  Hamilton 

7ohn  Geste  ..  .•  Ralph  Forbes 

Lady  Brandon  Alice  .Toyce 

Tsobel.   .    Mary  Brian 

Sfiryt.  Lelaune  Noah  Beery 

Mai.  de  Beanlolals  Norman  Trevor 

poldinl  William  Powell 

Maris    Georsre  Riras 

fSchwartz   Bernard  Sleiel 

Hank   Victor  McLaslen 

Buddy    Donald  Stuart 

SI.  Andre  Pan)  McAllister 

!  Something  of  Oulda's  "Under  Two 
Flags":  something  of  "The  Shiek"; 
bomethlng  of  half  a  dozen  other  dimly 
remembered  stories  are  brought  to  mind 
Jn  "Beau  Geste."  But  these  sugges- 
tions are  In  Its  outward  seeming  only. 
The  picture  Itself,  conveying  as  It  does 
with  absolute  fidelity  the  enthralling 
and  tremendous  narrative  of  Mr. 
Wren's  book,  goes  far  beyond  them.  It 
is  epic  In  Its  sweeping  magnificence,  Its 
sustained  power,  Its  Intense  but  re- 
i  strained  emotlonaJilfcm,  Its  admirable 
jcharacterlzatlon.  Its  breathless  cllma:x 
land  the  graphic  brilliance  of  Its  pro- 
duction on  the  screen,  which  make  It 
altogether  the  oustanding  production  of 
Its  kind.  One  might  lavish  adjectives 
and  then  fall  short  of  adequate  descrip- 
tion. 

"Beau  Geste"  Is  a  motion  picture 
without  a  heroine  and  without  a  love 
story,  which  In  Itself  constitutes  a  nov- 
elty. Its  theme  Is  the  love  of  brother 
for  brother,  a  story  wrought  with  the 
broadest  of  brush  strokes  and  with  a 
simplicity  of  narrative  that  Is  remark- 
able. There  are  no  complexes  of  plot, 
no  riddles  to  unravel — for  the  mystery 
of  the  theft  of  the  great  blue  sapphire 
is  only  incidental,  after  all — and  the 
overemphasis  of  melodrama  is  quite 
lacking. 

Its  scene  Is  laid  with  the  French  "For- 
eign Legion"  In  Africa,  that  refuge  of 
"men  who  want  to  disappear,"  in  which 
the  three  Geste  brothers  have  enlisted. 
"Beau,"  the  oldest,  accused  of  stealing 
the  gem.  Is  followed  by  the  other  two, 
who  disbelieve  In  his  kuIU.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  second  reel  Is  devoted 
to  the  thrilling  siege  of  a  tiny  fort  In 
the  desert.  One  by  one  the  defenders 
I  are  shot  down,  but  the  commandant,  a 
strange  combination  of  brute  and  hero, 
fools  the  Arab  attackers  by  propping 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  In  the  embra- 
sures and  maintaining  a  Are  from  all 
Bides  until  the  relief  column  arrives. 
One  regrets  that  th*  exigencies  of  the 
iflot  require  the  officer's  own  demise. 

"Beau  "  Is  killed  and  his  body  given 
to  the  flames  by  John  Geste,  who  fires 
the  fort  In  fulfilment  of  a  boyhood  prom- 
ise that  the  surviving  brother  should 
have  a  "Viking  funeral."  Then  he  him- 
self perishes  In  the  desert,  while  en- 
deavoring to  escape.  Only  DIgby,  the 
youngest  of  the  trio,  reaches  England, 
and  home.  The  name  and  fame  of 
Beau  are  cleared,  of  course,  and  there 
Is  the  faintest  of  romances  In  the  flnlsiu 

The  performance  of  the  roll  of  "Beau 
Geste"  by  Mr.  Colman  calls  for  the 
highest  commendation.  Also  we  are 
thankful  for  the  departure  In  his  face 
and  general  appearance  from  the  ami- 
able and  vapid  good  looks  of  the  con- 
ventional hero.  Noah  Beery,  a^s  Sergt. 
Lejaune,  crowds  his  principal  hard  for 
first  honors.  .  ,.  i. 

The  photography  in  "Beau  Geste  is 
of  the  highest  order,  especially  the 
desert  pictures,  the  attack  on  the  fort. 
Its  heroic  defense  and  the  wonderfully 
impressive  and  realistic  charge  of  the 
Arab  horsemen  over  the  sands. 


"His  Clilnes*  ■mfe,"  an  Orlent-Arne. 
lean  play,  was  given  last  night  xt  the 
Castle  Square  Theatre  in  a  creditable 
manner  by  the  popular  Castle  Square 

players. 

The  plav  is  the  Joint  work  of  Forrest 
Halsey  and  Clara  Beranger,  and  was 
presented  a  season  or  two  ago  at  the 
'  Belmont  Theatre  in  New  York.  The 
I  leading   role   of    "Tea    Flowker"  was 
played  particularly  well  by  Miss  Jean 
'  Oliver,  the  leading  lady. 

Gavin  Gordon,  the  young  American 
torn  between  his  real  love  for  "Tea 
Flower"  and  his  passion  for  a  haughty 
society  maiden,  did  an  excellent  piece  of 
work  in  a  part  which,  in  less  capable 
hands,  could  easily  have  been  over- 
drawn because  of  its  emotional  possibil- 
ities. 

Miss  "Gene"  Cleveland,  too,  as  the 
society  miss  who  tried  to  inveigle  the 
hero  into  marrying  her.  was  all  that 
could  be  desired,  while  ZIta  Moulton,  a 
new  addition  to  the  company,  and  in- 
cidentally a  Boston  girl,  made  a  de- 
cided Impression  with  the  audience. 


BEVERLY  BAYNE  IN 
RETURN  AT  KErPH'S 

'Lt.  Felix  Ferdinando  and  Ha-| 
vana  Orchestra  Popular 


Beverly  Bayne  returns  to  Keith's  once 
niore,  this  time  to  star  alone  In  a  sketch 
written  by  Kdwin  Burke  entitled  "From 
Eight  to  Twelve."  How  a  clever  wife 
keeps  her  husband  at  home  and  pre- 
vents his  losing  monej''  outside  with 
friends,  at  poker  Js  the  t/ieme  of  the 
piece.  The  dialogue  i.s  iiliOve  the  ave- 
rage In  sketches  of  this  kind  and  Miss 
Eavne  and  her  associate.^.  Mr.  Cavanagh 
and  Mr.  Tanne,  keep  the  act  moving 
at  a  brisk  pace. 

lA.  Felix  Ferdinando  andihls  Havana 
orchestra  were  poi)\ilar  with  the  au- 
dience. Several  of  their  numbers  had 
an  original  touch  to  them,  notably  the 
burle.sriue  nf  "Faust,"  and  "Carmen." 
Tho  winners  of  the  Blatkbottom  con- 
I'-.'it  held  nt  Keith's  two  we^eks  ago  ap- 
pear at  the  close  of  tliis  act.  The  boy 
was  an  especially  fast  stepper  and 
possesses  excellent  stage  personality. 

Mr.  B^d  Mrs.  .llmmy  Barry  are  b;ick. 
Ann  Codec  works  with  a  man  nf  the 
"boob"  type  who  proves  an  excellent 
foil.  Toto.  beloved  clown,  has  many 
new  tricks.  Frakson  does  sleight  of 
hand  tricks  Just  a  bit  faster  and  more 
fascinating  than  most  of  l^ls  contem- 
poraries. The  remaining  acta  are  al! 
entertaining.  A.  F. 


CONTINUING 
COLONIAL— "Don  Juan,"  star- 
ring John  Barryroore,  ■with  a 
Vitaphone     prelude.  Second 
week. 

HOLLIS— "The  Wisdom  Tooth," 
fantastic  comedy  by  Marc  Con- 
nelly, with  Thomas  Mitchell. 
Second  ■week. 

MAJESTIC  —  "The  Student 
Prince,"  return  engragement  of 
popular  operetta,  with  Use  Mar- 
venga,  DeWolf  Hopper,  Hal- 
fred  Young  and  others.  Last 
week. 

PLYMOUTH— "The  Butter  and 
Egg  Man,"  comedy  by  George 
Kaufman,  starring  Gregory 
Kelly.    Second  week. 

SHUBERT — Al-Jolson  in  his  new- 
'  es.t  musical  production,  "Big 
Boy."   Last  week. 

REPERTORY— "The  Lady  from 
the  Sea,"  Ibsen's  drama.  Sec- 
ond and  last  week. 


STEFAN  SOPKIN 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
I  Stefan  Sopkin,  violinist,  assisted  by 
Harry  Kaufman,  pianist,  gave  a  re- 
cital last  night  in  Jordan  hall.  The 
program  read:  Beethoven,  Kreut- 
Ker  Sonata.  Bruch,  Concerto,  G  mi- 
\\or.  Bloch,  Suite  "Baal  Shem." 
ISaint-Saens,  Havanaise.  Sopkin, 
Swiss  Lullaby  (for  violin  alone). 
Paganiiii-Sopkin,  Caprice  24. 

Mr.  Sopkin  Is  a  courageous  young 
man,  and  not  only  because  he  gave  a 
recital  on  election  night;  he  played  the 
long-winded  concerto  after  a  sonata, 
and  then,  nothing  daunted,  added  a 
buite  that  is  not  for  babes  and  suck- 
lings In  musical  enjoyment.  AVhenever 
We  are  obliged  to  hear  the  Kreutzer 
sonata  we  begin  to  wonder,  unless  it 
is  played  by  two  great  artists,  whether 
Bridgetower,  for  whom  Beethoven 
wrote  a.  was  really  an  Abyssinian 
prince,  or  only  the  son  of  an  African 
prince,  and  what  was  the  name  of  the 
girl  over  whom  Bridgetower  and  Bee- 
jthoven  quarrelled,  so  that  the  latter 
dedicated  the  Sonata  to  Rudolph 
Kreutzer.  These  questions  came  into 
our  mind  last  night. 

A  concerto  with  the  piano  substituted 
for  the  orchestra  Is  not  unlike  a  dish  of 
cold  veal,  no  matter  how  competent 
those  engaged  in  the  exploitation  of  the 
nmsif  )n;iv  b£.  The  pianist  may  exert 

mind  and  muscle  to  the  utmost,  he  can- 
not supply  the  orchestral  background, 
11 'r  can  he  reproduce  the  contracting 
orchestral  effects. 

Sonata  and  concerto,  as  played,  gave 
a  reasonably  large  audience  unmistak- 
able pleasure.  Mr.  S'opkin,  who  ■vve  be- 
.  lieve.  visited  Boston  with  Chaliapin, 
'  played  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
music  which  he  was  at  times  not  able 
to  expre.^s  as  lie  no  doubt  purposed.  In 
brie  passages  his  toiie  w,i3  rich  and 
\>-arm,  his  Phms;ji?_jli|tisic.al.  In  rapid  or 


iiorid  measures,  his  tone  ■vvas  some- 
times thin,  sometimes  coarse;  but  he  is 
evidently  an  honest  player,  who  has  at- 
tained no  small  degree  of  technical  pro- 
ficiency. Mr.  Kaufman  acqpmpanied 
sympathetically,  with  happy  moments 
ill  the  music  by  Beethoven  and  Bruch. 

Although  It  is  the  day  after  the  fair,  j 
wc  make  room  for  Mrs.  Agnes  Weldi's 

ALL  SOULS'  EVE  . 
Light  candles,  light:   light  more,  still 
more. 

Let  all  the  churchyard  glow! 

Bring     flowers,     fresh     flowers,  and 

wreaths  for  every  grave. 
Call  softly  that  the  dear,  dear  dead  may 

know 

We  want  them,  love  them,  wait  on  them 
On  this  their  day,  who  sleep — how  still — 
Beneath  the  shroud  of  snow. 

Kneel    now    and    pray,    pray    in  the 

warmth 
Of  bloom  and  candlelight. 
Might  they  not  waken  to  our  ycarnriig 

call,  ^ 
Come  as  We  knew  them  once,  speak. 

smile. 

One  blest,  brief  hour  tonight? 
Cannot  this  ardor  of  our  need 
Revive  their  hearts  that  tliey  return 
Led    back,    through   walks   of  silence, 
unto  life? 

Guided    by    love,    welcomed    by  lights 
that  burn?  j 

Look  up.  far  up  Into  tho  star-hung  ' 
heaven  | 
There,  would  they  answer  give.  j 
Tho  earth  holds  naught  of  tliem  wc  | 
seek  and  love  j 
They  have  cast  off  all  memory  of  death;  j 
'TIs  they  who  call  us  unto  life,  1 
'Tls  they,  not  wc,  who  live. 

DUSTING  OFF  THE  OLD  ONES  1 

(London  Daily  Express)  1 
A  .Scot  was  playing  a  round  of  golf 
with  Ills  daughter.    "Jlaggie,"  he  said, 
"Is  today  your  birthday?    'Wccl,  tliere, 
I'll  gie  ye  this  hole." 

HAS  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  BYRON 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

I  notice  that  Forrest  F.  Harbour,  In  a 
letter  to  you  In  The  Herald,  says  that  i 
last  spring  he   "read  that   the  college  j 
entrance  board  had   sanctioned   'It  is , 
nie.'  "    Well,  for  the  correctness  of  such  i 
a  construction  the  board  could  cite  the 
authority  of  B.vron,  who  thus  made  use 
of  the  construction  in  the  300th  line  of 
Canto  1  of  "The  Bride  of  Abydos:" 

"Say,  Is  it  me  thou  hat'st  or  fcarest?" 
Byron  did  not  thus  use  "me"  Instead  of 
"I"  f^  metrical  reasons,  for  the  metre 
of  the  line  would  bo  tho  same  with 
"1"  as  with  "me." 

By  the  way,  where  are  the  head- 
quarters of  the  college  entrance  board'.' 

IXDACATOR. 

Byron  has  been  accused  by  others 
than  Swinburne  of  faulty  grammar — Ed. 

IV1ARRIED  AT  THIRTEEN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Did  you  get  this  one  from  "A 
Monster  s  Child  "  in  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,  Oct.  23.  I  surmise  you  do  not 
read  It. 

"I  got  down  the  boo';.  George  Rich- 
ards Dessault  was  written  across  the 
fly  leaf  In  George's  hand.  I  looked  up 
(ieorgo  Richards  Dest-iult  In  the  Index. 
Page  54ti. 

"Family  Number  65 
"From    Family   Number  44.  Descent. 
Louis,  Louis,  Jarcd,  Louis,  John,  John. 
Hcnrj'. 

"Henry  Lynd  Dessault,  born  April  n, 
1S78,  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  A  law- 
yer of  much  promise,  he  vaB  killed  witfi 
his  wife,  on  July  C  '89'.  when  the  car- 
riage he  was  driving  overturned  on  a 
mountainous  road.  Married,  1S91.  Mary 
Josephine  Richards.  Issue:  George 
Richards  Dessault.  born  March  17,  1S93. 

"I  stared  at  the  page  a  long  time." 

Stared  quite  naturally.  I  think, 

Rowlej-.  J.  D.  SORNBORGER. 

O  yes,  wc  read  the  S»t.  Eve.  Post.  "Wc 
are  now  looking  forward  Impatiently  to 
the  tlUrd  Instalment  of  "A  Mad  Lover." 
—Ed. 

I  ADD  "HORRORS  OF  PROHIBITION  " 

As  the  World  Wags: 
He  sez  If  this  bird  i,s  right  Id  like  to 

j  meet  mo  a  coupla  coeds  an  I  sez  he 
probly  sucks  his  thumb  an  he  sez  los 
have  aiiutha  drink.  I  sez  most  \j;onicn  1 
are  crazy  an  he  sez  soincr  craziern  most  ■ 

•  an  I  sez  les  have  anutha  drink.  I  sez 
theres  forinaldehide  In  the  stufC  and  Ir 

■  sez  save  the  undertaker  trouble  an  I  sc< 

[les  have  anutha  drinlc.   He  sez  7  caint 

i understand  wiinnien  an  T  sez  you  probly 
been  slandin  under  tlie  L  stairs  an  lio 
sez  les  have  anutha  drink.   I  sez  ginin 
ia  match  an  he  sez  I  stood  In  tlij-  ve> 
1  room  where  the  guvnor  of  Noth  Calin 

I  said  an  I  sez  les  have  anutha  drink.  I 

II  sez  looks  like  the  queens  havin  a  p:-ett\ 
1,  fair  time  an  ,he  sez  yuh  orta  ^ec  m 

/.  for 


ji  les  liiive  anutha  drlnlt  an  | 
no  more  an  1  eez  hoUs  fire  I 
iro  homo  an  whip  my  wife  an 
morra'll  ilo  as  well  an  I  sez  Ini 
orkecl  up  for  it  now  an  1  went  home 
t  she  wornt  there. 

PENDENNIS  THE  TOUNGER. 

THE  REAL  WASHINGTON 

i  As  the  World  A\  ags:  I 
I  Now  that  George  Washington  has 
I  heen  rehabilitated— perhaps  the  word 
'should  be  dishabllitated  —  by  Ilupert 
niughcs  and  W.  10.  Woodward,  some  of 
I  us  are  waiting  with  nervous  expectancy 
for  somebody  to  undertake  tfie  same 
job  for  Abraham  Lincoln ;  for,  if  Wash- 
ington had  his  one  Weems.  Lincoln  had 
a  score.  Would  it  be  safe  to  entrust 
.«uch  a  task  to  Hughes  or  Woodward? 
Perhaps  we  should  get  a  truer  picture 
from  tlie  hands  of  a  writer  like  Paul 
Leicester  Ford,  who,  in  "The  True 
tJeorge  Washington,"  did  an  excellent 
piece  of  work.  Bolli  lIuKlics  and  Wood- 
ward, in  their  anxiely  to  paint  Wash- 
ington as  he  is.  •■wart  and  all."  are 
inclined  to  dcin.  l  tlio  wart  in  such  a 
high  liglit  that  the  vest  of  the  figure  is 
obscured.  The  way  to  get  a  just  Idea 
of  Washington  is  to  go  back  to  the 
unvarnished  chronicle  of  the  facts  of 
his  life — to  his  diaries,  letters  and  state 
papers.  These  reveal  the  genuine  great- 
ness of  the  man,  and  the  foibles  which 
his  most  recent  biographers  emphasize 
fall  biM'k  into  their  proper  perspective.' 
Washington's  diaries,  taken  by  them- 
selves, afford  no  clue  to  Die  nature  of 
Washington.  They  arc  dull  and  busi- 
ness-like. Evidently  he  thought  that  a 
diary  was  not  the  place  for  telling  of 
his  affections,  his  joys,  his  sorrows,  his 
friendships,  his  enmities.  The  notes  of 
his  visit  to  Boston  in  178!t.giv,e  no  hint 
of  the  lesentmenl  he  must  hate  felt  at 
Gov.  Hancock's  attempt  to  put  a  slight 
ujion  liim.  >  , 

Only  once  in  the  whole  i^ourse  of  tti 
diaries  's  the  chronicle  varied  by  a 
gleam  of  humor.  The  pas.sage  in  which 
Washington  thus  lifts  the  veil  was 
written  during  the  presidential  journey 
'through  the  southern  states  In  1791. 
-  The  entry  reads:  "I''riday,  the  15th. 
Having  suffered  very  much  by  the  dust 
yesterda.v.  and  finding  that  parties  of 
horse  were  intending  to  attend  mo  part 
of  the  way  today,  1  caused  their  In- 
quiries respecting  the  time  of  my  set- 
ting out  to  bo  answered,  that  I  should 
endeavor  to  do  it  before  eight  o'clock; 
but  I  did  it  a  little  after  live,  by  which 
n^eans  I  avoided  the  Inconvenience 
above  mentioned." 

Washington  had  evidently  suffered  a 
moral  lapse  since  the  cherry-tree  epi- 
.<;odc  of  U's  childhood.      Here  we  find 
him  deliberately  practising  dei;cit;  not 
'  only  that,  but   his  hard  heart   felt  )Vo 
1  remorse;  indeed,  we  can  almost  heai- the 
I  chuckle  of  the  conscienceless  man  as  he 
]  ruminates  over  the  success  of  his  du- 
I  pilclty  wliile  he  drives  on  his  way  unac- 
I  companled  in  the  cool  of  the  morning. 
I  — — 

]  AN  EPIC 

(Rothet-tcr    Uetnoorat    and  Chronicle.) 
Giaivdpa,  In  a  speedy  car. 
Pushed  the  throttle  down,  too  fa.y, 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 
Music  by  th«  Ci.  A,  R. 


Is  on~j 
ncerts  | 


The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
'  Its  arst  trip,  so  It  will  not  give  concerts 
here  tomorrow  afternoon  and  Saturday  , 
evening.  The  program  announced  for 
the  concerts  of  next  week  has  been 
changed.  As  It  now  stands.  It  comprises 
Bach's  Concerto,  G  major,  for  violin, 
two  flutes  and  strings  (No.  4  In  the 
Brandenburg  series);  Bartok's  "Dance" 
Suite:  Prokofleff's  Suite  from  his  opera 
••The  Love  of  Three  Oranges,"  and 
Brahm's  Symphony  No.  4,  E  minor. 

Mordkln  and  his  dancers  will  disport 
themselves  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
tonight,  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  and 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  ballet  "The 
Legend  of  Azylade,"  composed  by 
Mordkln,  Is  on  the  program.  The 
music  for  It  Is  by  Russian  and  French 
composers.  This  ballet  was  seen  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  on  Dec.  23,  1910. 
when  Mordkln  took  the  part  of  Shah- 
Rahman,  a  tribal  chieftain.  Anna 
Palowa  danced  the  joys  and  woes  of 
Azylade,  the  captive  queen;  Miss  Bron- 
Islawa  Pajitzkala,  was  the  queen's  hand- 
'  maiden,  Sett-Bourbour;  Kyprlan  Bar- 
boe  was  Abon-Maiek,  an  officer  of  the 
harem  There  were  "odallsciues,  almees, 
aaptlves,  tribesmen."  aU  living  "In  the 
golden  days  of  Haroun-%l-Rashid.  This 
ballet  came  after  a  performance  of  La 
Habanera,"  In  which  fely  Dereyne. 
Kamon  Blanchart,  Roberl  Lessalle  and 
lose  Mardones  took  the  lefedlng  parts. 


jK.fpct  e 


Ix>uls   Ner,,    .    .  ..    .  .    lerlc  Butler. 

baritone;  Marjoorle  Posaelt,  violinist;^ 
.wl  ;h  Gladys  Posselt,  accompantet,  will 
give  a  concert  tn  Jordan  hall  tonight. 
There  will  be  songs  by  Grieg,  Ronald, 
Franz,  Hughes,  Bartlett,  and  others;  a 
duet  by  Hlldack.  Miss  Posselt  will  play 
two  movements  of  'Vleuxtemps's  4th 
concerto  and  pieces  by  Krelsler  and 
Nachez.  Mr.  Neal  will  sing  (or  recite) 
three  PenllUon  songs  In  English  ar- 
ranged by  W.  3.  Gwynn  Williams.  The 
program  contains  this  note: 

"Before  the  Tudor  period  deetroyed 
the   high   and   distinctive    culture  of 
Wales,  the  country  was  probably  one 
,  of  the  most  developed  musical  countries 
;  In  Europe.  Even  the  princes  sang,  com- 
i  pose^  poetiT.  and  played  the  harp.  In 
I  those  days  It  was  that  the  Intricate  art 
,  of  Penllllon  singing  was  evolved,  most 
probably   from  the  reciting  or  declaiming 
of  Bardic  poetry  to  a  background  of 
harp  accompaniment.   It  will  be  noticed 
that  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  songs  Is  the  playing  of  the  melody 
by  the  instrument,  \Wille  the  singer,  as 
It  were,  chants  the  poem."   Let  us  add 
a  few  words: 

This  singing  Is  also  called  "Canu 
gyda's  Tannau,"  1.  e.,  singing  with  the 
(harp)  strln-?.  This  mode  of  singing 
was  practised  for  several  centuries  in 
North  Wales,  but  until  a  recent  revival 
it  was  little  known  in  the  south  of  that 
country.  The  repertory  of  harp  tunes 
was  extensive.  Singers  met  in  com- 
petition or  In  farmhouses.  They  sang 
In  rotation.  If  a  singer  made  a  mistake 
he  dropped  out.  We  read  that  In  1789 
a  competition  lasted  all  night;  In  1790 
a  blacksmith  won  after  a  contest  of  13 
hours.  Penllllon  singing  is  now  prac- 
tised In  many  elementary  schools  In 
Wales.  In  the  old  competitions  the 
Judges  selected  the  tunes;  at  farmhouse 
meetings,  the  harpist  made  the  selec- 
tion. 


Ernest  von  Dohnanyl,  pianist  and 
jomposer,  will  gjve  a  recital  In  Sym- 
)hony  hall  next  Monday  night.  His  pro- 
p-am will  be  as  follows: 
'  Dohnanyi,  Variations  on  a  Hungarian 
rheme.  Introduction  and  Fugue  from 
"Humoresque,"  Adagio,  F  minor,  and 
G  minor,  from  fluralia  Hun- 
Beethoven,  Sonata,  E  flat,  Op. 
3.  Chopin,  Nocturne,  C  sharp 
Impromptu,  A  flat  majpr;  Ma- 
D  major.  Brahms,  Intermezzo, 
Op.  117,  no.  I.  Brahms-Dohn- 


r>resto, 
?arlca. ' 
n,  no. 
mimor; 
zurka, 
E  flat, 

anyl.  Rondo  alia  Zingarese. 

It  is  26  years  since  Mr.  Dohnanyl 
first  visited  Boston.  He  then  played  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, on  March  17,  1900,  Beethoven's 
Concerto.  No  i,  with  his  own  cadenzas. 
He  was  then  23  years  old.  He  came 
again  to  Boston  in  the  fall  of  1900  and 
played  his  own  concerto.  In  the  course 
of  that  year  he  gave  several  recitals 
which  were  well  attended  and  gieaily 
enjoyed.  His  last  appearance  here  with 
an  orchestra  was  when,  a  few  seasons 
ago,  he  played  bis  own  iwteresUng 
Variations  on  a  Nursery  Air. 

Marie  Nichols  and  Kate  Fris- 
kin  Have  Join!  Program 


A  concert  In  aid  of  the  a:hol&r8hlp 
fund  of  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music  will  take  place  In  Jordan  Hall 
tomorrow  night.  The  orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Wallace  Goodrich,  will  play 
Cherublnl's  overture  to  "Le  deux  Jour- 
nees."  Messrs.  Maler.  Pattlson  and 
Hutcheson  will  play  Bach's  Concerto, 
C  major,  for  three  pianos  and  orches- 
tra. Rhelnberger'e  arrangement  for  two 
pianos  Af  Bach's  Goldbefg  variations 
and  Hutcheson's  Fantasie  for  two  pianos 
and  orchestra  will  also  be  performed. 


Apropos  of  a  performanse  of  "The 
Barber  of  Seville"  In  Symphony  Hall 
next  Wednesday  night  with  Mr.  Challa- 
pln  as  Don  BasIUo.  Pasquino  writes: 

"Judging  from  the  advertisements  of 
the  forthcoming  "Barber  of  Seville,"  Its 
humble  hero  has  now  no  place  In  his 
own  drama,  and  has  become  but  the 
shadow  of  a  name— or  been  eclipsed  by 
the  shadow  of  one. 

"  'Ah!   entrea.   monsieur  le  barbler; 
evancez;  vous  etes  charmant!' 
FIGARO,  salue. 

"  "Monsieur,  11  est  vral  que  ma  mere 
me  I'a  dit  autrefois:  mals  je  suls  un 
peu  deforme  depuls  ce  temps-la!'  " 

I  Pauline  Danforth,  pianist,  will  play 
music  by  Ravel,  Chopin  and  Franck 
next  Saturday  afternoon  In  Jordan  Hall. 
She  Is  one  of  five  Americans  who  won 
the  Cortot  scholarship  in  1925.  She  was 
awarded  one  this  year. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  remarkable  operatic 
feat.  The  singer  "has  originated  a 
unique  form  of  giving  a  whole  act  of 
grand  opera,  with  costume,  by  one  per- 
son, who  also  Indicates  all  the  other 
characters,  and  has  made  such  a  sen- 
sation In  New  York  city  In  this  specialty 
concert."  Yes.  and  without  the  aid  of 
the  springboard  or  any  mechanical  ap- 
pliance. 

Edwin  Franko  Goldman's  "Goldman 
band"  will  give  a  concert  with  Phillips 
Carlln  In  Sj-mphony  hall  next  Sunday 
afternoon.  WHh  the  band  Is  Del 
Stalgers,  "the  world's  greatest  cornet- 
1st,"  who  no  doubt  will  give  a  stagger- 
ing performance.  This  will  be  the  first 
appearance  of  this  celebrated  band 
which  has  been  called  "a  symphony 
orchestra  in  brass."  We  read  that  Mr. 
Goldman  was  honored  by  the  city  of 
New  York  In  1919,  when  the  mayor  gave 
him  a  gold  watcb  and  ohaln.  In  1920 
Mr.  Goldman  received  a  flag. 

Kenneth  Macgowan,  managing  theatre 
director,   will   talk  at   the   Ford  Hall 
Forum  on  next  Sunday  night.    His  sub-  j 
Ject  will  be  "The  Theatre  of  Today  and 
■^->mor:-'j>v.  "     Marion    I\ir?;sbury,  so- 


Two  well-known  musicians,  Miss 
Marie  Nichols,  the  violinist,  and  the 
pianist,  Miss  Kate  Friskin,  were  both 
of  a  mind  this  year  to  play  in  public. 
Their  obvious  procedure  would  have 
been  to  announce  a  recital  apiece. 

But  what  should  she  play.  Miss  Ni- 
chols may  well-  have  considered,  she 
being  a  musician  of  fine  intelligence 
who  must  clearly  recognize  the  diffi- 
culties that  face  a  violinist  planning  a 
concert  without  orchestra.  Miss  Fris- 
kin as  -Well,  having  given  two  recitals 

Iln  the  two  past  years,  may  easily  have 
wondered  what  sort  of  a  program  to 
arrange  that  would  combine,  novelty 
with  worth. 

So  these  wise  women  gave  a  concert 
together  Any  difficulty  as  to  their 
program  must  have  vanished  as  by 
magic — except,  perhaps,  such  difficulty 
as  they  may  have  found  In  choosing 
what  pleased  them  best:  the  curse  of 
;  over-famillarity  they  could  safely  leave 
out  of  account. 

They  arranged  a  program  of  notable 
distinction  and  variety,  music  that  held 
the  Interest  because  of  Its  genuine 
beauty,  and  Its  novelty.  The  Bach 
sonata,  E  major,  with  which  they  be- 
gan It,  comes  rarely  to  a  hearing, 
though  It  contains  two  adagios  of  sing- 
ular loveliness,  and  two  quick  move- 
ments with  far  more  character  and 
charm  about  them  than  Bach  always 
found  for  pieces  fast  In  pace. 
•This  delightful  sonata  they  followed 
with  D'Indy's  In  C  major.  It  was  pub- 
lished 111  1905;  how  many  persons  have 
heard  it  in  public  in  Boston?  People 
ought  to  have  heard  It,  and  so  often, 
too,  they  might  know  It  root  and 
branch;  no  work  of  a  beauty  so  ex- 
quisite should  stay  unknown  these  20 
years.  And  why  should  players  neglect 
It?  They  could  hardly  ask  material 
more  brilliant  or  grateful.  By  way  of 
sharp  contrast  there  was  Mozart  next, 
with  the  sonata  in  A  major. 

The  work  of  the  musicians  is  well 
known.  In  combination  It  lost  nothing 
■*f  Its  quality;  on  the  contrary.  It  gained- 
The  question  Is,  would  either  lady  alone 
have  been  able  to  set  forth  a  program 
so  Interesting  and  so  fine?  Conditions 
■  hardly  allodv  of  so  much.  The  attitude 
I  of  the  goodly  audience  proved  the  point. 
Scarcely  a  soul  arrived  late,  and  every- 
body listened  with  an  attention  mark- 
edly close.  Miss  Nichols  and  Miss  Fris- 
hln  have  pointed  the  way.  Let  others 
profit  by  their  wise  example.    R.  R.  G. 


e  popular  : : 
plenty  of  ac;l 

seductive,  with  a  s.mpie  story  of  pas- 
sionate Infatuation,  Jealousy  that  lea 
to  attempted   murder,   and  the  hero' 
return  to  his  first  love.    The  stage  set 
ti»ig  was  vividly  colored,  but  the  pre 
dominance  of  red  in  scenery  and  coa 
tumes  did  not  always  allow  eftectlv 
contrasts,  or  a  background  that  woul 
admit   of  varied  hues,  bold  or  simpl 
There   was    a  prodigious    stir   on  fli 
stage,  at  times  dramatic,  too  often  wi 
the  effect  marred  by  a  lack  of  unanl 
mlty  in  the  evolutions  of  thp  ballet. 

The  chief  interest  was  of  course,  1 
the  reappearance  of  Mr.  Mordkiti  afte 
many  years.  He  Is  still  a  commandir 
figure,  statuesque,  graceful,  virile,  ex 
presslve  in  face,  gesture,  pose,  accord 
ing  to  the  emotions  felt  by  the  orient 
ruler.  Mmes.  Nemtchinova  and  But 
sova  were  eloquent  in  pantomime  an 
seductive  in  the  dance,  so  that  Hussei 
could  have  sung  with  Capt.  Macheath 
"How  happy  could  I  be  with  either, 
but  Aziade  preferred  the  freedom 
the  desert  to  guilty  spletidor.  She  lef 
him,  O  she  left  him. 

"Souvenir  of  Roses"  followed,  with 
music  by  Chopin;  a  variant  of  ballets 
seen  here  in  former  years.  The  two 
young  women  that  stood  for  many 
minutes  excited  admiration  by  their  Im- 
mobility; the  dancing  of  Mme.  Butsov" 
and  Mr.  Vlodlmlrov  charmed  the  eye; 
but  here  again  the  groupings  and  th 
evolutions  of  the  corps  de  ballet  lacked 
precision  and  gave  one  the  Impression 
that  there  will  be  need  of  long  and 
arduous  practice  before  ^r.  Mordkln 
will  be  satisfied. 

The  divertissements  were  an  ensemble 
dance  of  Brittany;  Italian  Beggar  (Mr. 
Mordkin),  a  short  and  not  especially 
impressive  scene;  a  charming  dance, 
"Nightingale,"  by  Mme.  Nemtchinova, 
with  whistling  obbligato,  besides  a  bus 
flute;  an  amusing  little  scene,  "Wanyks 
Tanyka,"  by  Miss  Marvin  and  Mt 
Arshansky  to  the  music  of  Lladov* 
"Music  Box;"  a  classic  dance  by 

VladlmlroTi    Miss    Moran'B  pi' 

"Spinning  Top"  to  music  from  Blsef 
"Children's  Bulte,"  and  "Melo' 
Hebralque,"  an  ensemble  with  Mm 
Nemtchinova  and  Mr.  Mordkln  lead 

The  ourtAin  rose  at  8:80  P.  M. 
Walts  were  very  long.    An  audience 
only  fair  slse  In  the  orchestra  applaud 
vigorously. 

There  will  be  a  change  of  bill  tonlgli 

■Ws  understand  that  the  Mil  tot  Sat 
day's  matinee  will  be  that  of  l*9t  • 
nlngi  the  bill  of  Saturday  evening 
be  a  repetition  of  Friday's. 

"The    countrle*    which,  like 
United  States,  have  ereated  a  oen 
arable  popular  Instruction  wlthoat 
serious   higher    Instruotlon,    wlU  1~ 
have  to  expiate  -his  fault  by  their 
tellectual  mt--:       •     ihelr  vulgarity 
manners,  th-  cial  spirit, 

lack  of  gene;-   isace." 

"Chewing  gum  la  clossod  oa  Ven 

frloo"  abroad" 

In  one  of  Jo.ha  Hay's  poem*  •  ro 
neck  gavs  a  cttUd  chewing  toboccD 
keep  his  milk-teeth  white."  Ur.:---:u- 
nately  we  are  not  told  whether  It  wai 
plug  Or  flne-cu  — for  In  those  days  Sol 
ace"  and  "Mayflower"  were  favorita 
brands  of  ths  latter  form  of  th*  Uti 
dian  weed  for  "aatln"." 


FRroAY.    NOVEMBER  5, 

IIRUSSIANBALLET 

I  By  PHILIP  HALE. 

I  Mikhail  Mordkln  and  his  Russian 
Ballet  gave  the  first  of  four  entertain- 
ments last  night  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House.  His  chief  dancers  were  ^  era 
Nemtchinova,  Hilda  Butsova  and  Pierre 
Vladlmlrov.  Vladimir  Bakalelnlkov  con- 
ducted skilfully  a  competent  orchestra. 

It  was  16  years  ago  that  Mordkln, 
then  with  Mme.  Pavlowa  at  this  opera 
house,  appeared  as  Hussein  In  "-\j!lade," 
the  ballet,  or  "Choreo-drama,"  which 
was  Inst  night,  the  first  number  of  the 
program.  The  captured  girl  from  the 
desert  was  mimed  last  evening  by  Mme. 
Nemtchinova;  Medora,  Hussein's  fav- 
orite slave,  by  Mme.  Butsova.  The 
others  In  the  cast  were  Mr.  Vladlmlrov, 
a  snake  charmer;  Mr.  Zverev,  a  slave 
merchant;  Mr.  Ermlov,  a  Eunuch; 
Mme.  Avlla,  Gayane;  Mr.  Arshansky, 
Kerlm;  Mr.  Rothov.  a  Jester. 

This  ballet  admits  of  a  sumptuous 
stage-setting,  costumes  of  oriental  colors 
with  the  women  dressed  according  to 


LOKQ  WORDS 
M.  "writes  In  the  Observsr  (London) 
that  the  Fl.inlsb  language  can  ^-s'.'.y 
oompete  wl:::  the  Madagascar  tani,'ua£« 
In  the  use  cf  long  words.  "9H0h  a  well 
known  phras*  as  'Heartiest  eongrat* 
ulations  on  your  blrthd.iy'  nina  la 
Finnish:  'S>  dammellUimr.at  onnet-Lol«i 
votukseinms  syntyn  apaivar 
Among  mythological  name-<  I  ma: 
19!  tlon     ».Walr,dnnolnen.  L?mralnk 

 Kaatrakoskl,  iind  among  trodera  i!.^..jc« 

Tuovllanahtl,  Solsalontoki  nan.'  Korja^ 
lanheimo." 


MODE<YN  EDUCATION 
(Tor  Ai  the  '^otlc  Waci) 
Wa  cross-word  fa;-.a,  tow  mach  w» 


-unt," 
•) 

kiI  haoat 
k  •tea; 
ler» 


learn 
And  gain  in  ever 
That  sea-bird  .i.at  was  or.je  oa  «rna 

Becomes  on  t-  i  d 
A  oow  turns  ou 
(I  thought  It 
Those  birds  that  filf 

Are  classified  as 
Our  front  porch  tetgi^  . 

An  entrance  Is  an  ^ 
The  flttlnt  word  esa»p4c  ^.j 

Just  when  I  ihou|^t. !  kad  It. 
And  Cm  and  Og  wiih  oc  and  ga 

Keep  conyjany  wiftik^ 
And  three  toed  s'otK        this  tn^  t>'«4 
,Oo  hunting  for  a  iM.f 
The  lure  that  lurks  witk!&  ths  svnara 

Eludes  all  prohibt^iy: 
And  In  each  mcrnlag  h)e-ald's  anai« 
Wa  seek  new  deflnl  !c .  s. 

P.  s.  a 


rrice 

!to  bi'ota  Wa.gm: 

«reatnark8  about  "The  Fatal  Coun« 
'^^l^l  still  tickling  my  mind  and  I 
Is  tor"^  ^  ''^^  the  book.    But  tt 
,        nto  difficulty  as  I  mentioned 
I      aiend  and  being  asked  the  au- 
I  tlme^-  ^"'lan'  Roughead.  ' 
Xt  iie'S  tile  peculiarities  of  English 
lames    i    unhesitatingly  pro- 
'^cusslt  Rowd,  the  "o"  as  In  meow — 
it  a  cat  makes  when  she  doesn't 
Ightn  being  asked  to  spell  It  said 
g.   islsted  It  should  be  Ruf-ed.  A 
ent-JilscusBlon  ensued,    li  not  too 
^lent  matter  you  might  inform  me 
-  gyour  columns— otherwise  I  shall 

-  rstilt  of  knowledge  and  And  out 
'St  GEORGB  STUAJST.,. 

■'••on  CroMing. 
tate  — • — 

A  SPORT  REBUKED 

World  Wags: 
'or- secretafS"    of    the    Lord's  Day 
've,  who  ssems  In  spite  of  scriptural 
to  dislike  "Fred  Doe  of  Quincy," 
-1  some  tomfort  In  the  following 
I    ;^£i  from  •  letter  written  by  Mr. 
'le  ForMst  la  1854  to  the  manager 
Boston  Theatre  concerning  Mr. 
i^ert: 

the  expression  which  you  used 
hen  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be 
last  In  Boston  I  Inferred  that 
;  ijCould    not    Justify    my  conduct 
l^s   Mr.  Gilbert  In  refusing  him 
jslon  to  act  with  me  during  my 
(Engagement  there.    When  I  briefly 
.1  to  your  expression  I  supposed  j 
answered  your  objections.  But 
the  matter  over  since,  I  am 
ertaln  1  had  conyinced  you  of 
.enlable    right    to   pursue  the 
then  adopted,  so  !  will  now 
ire  fully  my  views  of  the  ques- 
ts an  axiom  that  man  In  a  state 
"TTy  may  choose  his  own  asso- 
d  If  he  And  one  to  be  treacher- 
unworthy  he  may  discard  him. 
.     I  discard  Mr.  Gilbert.  Again, 
believed  in  the  hypocrisy  which 
r.o  love  one's  enemies,    ^ly  re- 
18  to  love  the  good  |  iid  eschen 
)vll.    Therefore,  I  eschew  Mr.  Gil- 
Physical  cowardice  may  be  for- 
jt  I  never    forgave    a  moral 
Therefore,  I  forgive  Bot  Mr. 
He  who  Insists  on  associating, 
•nally  or  otherwise,  with  another 
.:>  despise  him,  is  a  wretch  un- 
i-ie  name  of  man.   Therefore,  Mr. 
3  unworthy  the  name  of  man." 

L.  X.  CATALO^aA. 

THE  STATISTICIAN 
as  Satnrdsj  Berlew  of  Llterators) 

he  had  much  of  the  spirit  thai 

:  a  notable  set  of  Paul  Prys, 
curtesy  called  Statistical  Fel* 

vs — 

-  ,  spying,  Inquisitive  elan. 

i  gone  upon  much  of  the  self. 

■ne  plan, 

-  the  laboring  class's  HohM; 
,:ier  poking  in  pot  and  pan, 

routing    garmeau    la    want  of 

BtUchee, 

^-.certalned  that  a  working  man  ' 
^  -J  pair  and  a  quarter  of  average 

uiaeches! 

NOTE  ON  CHURCH-QOINO 

^le  World  Wags: 
Che  small  village  of  Conway,  N.  H.. 
i-e  Ave  places  of  rsi^ilous  wor- 
•  e  Roman  Catholic,  the  Catholic 
^1,    Methodist   Episcopal,  Con- 
-naU     Baptist,    and  Christian 
.i-    chnrohes.    these    taking  the 
0/  the  Congregational  and  the 
...  bodies  of  Christians  that  eilst- 
-ne  beginning  of  the  town's  settle- 


v/hat  a  d  ffej^nce  between  church 

'Z^:'.C(,  of  those  years  and  that  of 
.nstead  of  the  sparse  attend- 
:=.i  every  one  of  the  churches— 
^  ^         Roman  Catho^ 

-s  everlasting  praise  and  credit-- 

"Dr  Pontl  n^*'"*^ 

.rv  ^"'^  b'««^ed 

^ry    used   to   mount    the  nulnit 

Congregational  chur^  hi 
:he  whole  town  before  him 
haps  many  pious  persons  would 
■       that  such  outlandish  wntk^ent 
denominational   competlUon  o^uM 

e'Ttories' of'tL,'"*'"'^"''  " 
.a  stones  of  last  summer  dellKhta 
rofane.    The  Rev.  David  A  pI=, 
St.  Thomas'  Church,  Do^er'^'pre" 
-  i  large  class  of  youne  nflVcJ 

-      One  «f  North 
'     ^  .  number  was  a 

teas  ne   %n  P'^y^''^'^"  who 
■  .'h    vl^^'v  neighboring 
had  become  the  posses: 
pony  were  accustomed  to 
t.-.elr  pet  daily  at  the  Payson 
iT  trough,  passing  alone         .  ° 
en   the  doctor's^tus! 
conflrmed    young  EplscoLiu^ 

i-d%''urtr,r  <>""v'  ^^h^^: 

!.»d  out  to  the  young  man-  "i 


copail^n  out  of  the 
doctor  has  little  time,  <i^cou.'>.  ^i. 
his  profession,  to  go  to  church.  Thfl| 
boy  yelled  back:  "Seems  to  me  it'^l 
better  to  be  an  Episcopalian  than  noth-i 
Ing  at  al3 — !lke  some  folks  I  know."  j. 

,  .miNT  CONCERT  i 

Concert  givers  are  waxing  !n  wtsdomi 
|Two  nights  ago  Miss  Nichols  and  MIsf 
Friskin,  by  means  of  a  Judicious  Joining  1 
of  forces,  were  able  to  offer  a  concert  ol 
unusual  Interest.  Two  young  singers 
last  night,  Louis  Neal,  tenor,  and  Fred- 
erii:  Butler,  baritone,  put  their  resources 
together,  making  a  program  surely 
better  than  either  singer  could  have 
managed  alone. 

To  add  still  more  variety,  they  showed 
the  good  sense  to  engage  Miss  Marjorle 
Posselt  to  play  some  violin  solos.  As 
bad  luck  would  have  It,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Butler,  down  with  laryngitis,  could  not 
appear  at  all. 

Mr.  Neal,  a  singer  who  probably 
irould  make  no  pretensions  to  having 
I'assed  the  pupil  stage,  sang  Irish  folk 
fongs  and  Welsh,  also  tour  songs  by 
■firleg.    Possessed  of  an  excellent  voice 

n  quality  highly  individual,  he  seems 
to  be  well  on  the  road  to  acquiring  a 
technique  of  a  very  definite  kind,  al- 
ready producing  his  tones  with  ease, 
and  enunciating  most  distinctly  al- 
though, properly  enough,  he  appears  at 
present  to  be  flrmer  In  technique  than 
In  Interpretation.  Mr.  Neal  sang  two 
or  three  light  songs  last  night  In  agree- 
ably bright  fashion,  especially  Martin's 

Come  to  the  Fair."  Mr .  Reginald 
Lioardman  accompanied  him  well.  1 
Miss  Posselt,  who  has  Journeyed 
-ither  farther  along  the  student'a  path, 
,-howed  marked  progress  In  two  years 
•Imo.    She  was  never  dull;  her  enthu- 

lasm  would  not  allow  of  that.  But 

he  has  added  suavity  to  h^r  equipment, 
rnd  a  BweeteV  tone.     Two  years  ago 

he  could  not  have  played  the  slow 
Tiovement  from  a  Vleuxtemps  concerto 
vlth  the  taste  and  sentiment  she 
irought  to  It  last  night.  Miss  Gladys 
T^oaaelt   proved   an   able  accompanist. 

R.  R.  a. 


A  firm  of  undertakers  announces  "a 
Complete  Funeral"  for  $75;  but  the 
mourners  are  obliged  to  furnish  the 

corpsp. 

.\s  the  \\..;ia  Wags; 

The  barber  said:  "Wet  or  dry?"  I 
replied;  "I  don't  come  here  to  talk 
politics."  Jonas  Twitcheli. 

GOLPENROD 
(For  As  the  World  Wats) 
Bright  goldenrod,  misnomer  as  to  staff 
or  stem, 

Tet  yellower  above  than  name  could 

make  of  them. 
Aflaunting  In  the   breeze  pretense  of 

pampas  plumes, 
Or  what  might  so  appear  to  life  be- 
neath the  blooms — 
Like    nual    of    maize    broadcast  the 

^reckyed  landscape  o'er. 
Or  splashes  of  gamboge  from  the  Great 

Aitlst's  store; 
And    making   one    last   stand   like  a 

massed  flagrs'  array 
Before  the  frosts  of  winter  end  the 
gala   day:  B.  T. 


Ever  since  I  can  remember,  success- 
ful business  men,  actors,  lawyers, 
WTlters  and  politicians  have  been  crajn- 
mlng  down  my  throat  the  fact  that  they 
(Started  life  as  newsboys  in  which  voca- 
tion they  were  forced  to  battle  with 
each  other  and  the  elements  In  order 
to  glean  a  few  copper.'s  a  day  to  take 
home  to  their  respective  widowed 
mothers.  To  this  plcayunish  business 
(of  squabbling  over  a  few  measley  cents 
Ithey  attribute  their  success  In  after 
'life, 

Therefore,  can  you  Imagine  my  sheer 
delight  when  nearly  every  day  I  read 
how  some  clever  pereon  has  completely 
duped  a  bunch  of  dumb  "newsies," 
those  paragons  of  \^rtue  and  living  ex- 
amples of  business  acumen. 

Think  what  that  bright  schemer  is 
doing  for  the  future  generation  of 
voters  and  of  biography  re.iders,  the 
kids  of  today  who  don't  have  to  work 
for  a  living.  And  envy  th  .se  kids  who 
will  never  have  to  listen  to  a  politician 
20  years  from  now  tell  how  he  started 
life  as  a  "newsle"  and  worked  down. 
Yes,  sir,  the  "meanest  thief"  dcservea 
a  vote  of  thanks. 

'  BRADSHAW  BICKNELL. 

la  the  sixties  and  seventies  railway 
presidents  always  began,  according  to 
their  biographers,  by  being  Waterboys 
In  the  trains. — Ed. 


ADD   "UNNATURAL  HISTORY" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Years  ago  veracious  correspondents 
reported  here  on  various  breeds  of  New 
Hampshire  sheeja,  selection  (natural  or 
artificial)  having  developed  one  with 
sharpened  noses,  so  they  could  reach 
the  grass  between  the  rocks;  another 
(the  "side-hlU"  breed)  with  legs  short- 
ened on  one  side  so  that  they  might 
comfortably  encircle  the  mountains 
while  graelng. 

Now  comes  a  report  (In  Science  Sup- 
plementi  Sept.  24,  1925,  page  xiv)  from 
the  curitor  of  the  Natural  History  Mu-  ' 
seum  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  on  the  goatS; 
of  the  island  of  Guadalupe,  off  the  coast 
of  Lower  California.  This  breed  was  In-' 
troduced  there  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment to  give  milk  and  flesh  to  the  con- 
victs, who  with  guards  were  the  Island's 
sole  inhabitants.  These  goats  from 
necessity  have  developed  strange 
peculiarities,  such  as  these: 

Having  devoured  all  the  grass  and 
other  herbage,  these  goats  have  gnawed 
the  bark  off  the  trees  on  tha  steep 
heights;  having  exhausted  all  the  bark 
to  be  reached  from  the  ground,  they  | 
have  learned  to  climb  trees  for  the 
foliage,  and  by  the  same  art  to  ascend 
the  precipitous  cliffs,  almost  as  readily 
as  a  fly  does  a  wall.  The  land  forage 
having  given  out,  they  have  turned  to 
the  sea  and  have  eaten  the  kelp  on  the 
strand.  Not  enough  being  cast  on  shore, 
they  now  swim  for  it-- and  other  sea- 
weed. Most  astounding  of  all,  since 
their  destroj-lng  the  shrubs  and  trees 
has  diminished  the  supply  of  fresh 
water,  they  are  learning  to  slake  their 
thirst  on  the  salt  water. 

Pacific  salmon,  as  getting  iodine  from 
the  seaweed  which  it  eats,  was  recently 
and  extensively  prescribed  for  swelled 
neck;  for  my  own  Incipient  swelled 
head  perhaps  I  .  should  straightway 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  reach  the  lodlne- 
Impregnated  goats,  milk  and  flesh, 
though  I  fear  that  before  I  can  reach 
that  remote  Island  Death  will  get  my 
goat.        CH.\RLES— EDWARD  A.\B. 


ONE  HALLOWEEN 
There  was  an  eldritch  wind  in  the  dry, 
dead  leaves 
And  a  lop-sided  moon  In  the  sky. 
When  out  of  the  west,  where  the  witch- 
mother  weaves. 
Came  a  hag-ride  thundering  by. 
'Neath  the  wild  apple  trees  there  were 
eerie  lights 
Where  cauldrons  bubbled  and  stewed, 
And  back  In  the  woods  there  were  sin- 
ister sights. 
Where  cats  with  red  mouths  mewed. 
There  were  scarecrows  shadowed  in  tat- 
tered old  hats 
Who  Joined  In  a  hurricane  dance. 
And  the  sulphurous  eyes  of  spiders  and 
bats 

Put  two  tiny  elves  In  a  trance. 
My  nurse's  great  aunt  was  there — so 
she  said — 
In  the  light  of  a  shuddering  moon. 
But  as  for  myself  ....  I'll  lie  safe  abed 
"When  the  witches  begin  to  croon. 

J.\YHAWKER. 

VENECIA  IN  PARIS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  ought  to  know  VeneclM.  Gentian- 
eyed,  fair-haired  A'enecia,  with  the 
wistful  mouth  of  a  child,  the  provoca- 
tive body  of  a  Circe,  and  just  back  from 
another  of  those  endless  Jaunts  to  Paris. 
"And  the  party  ixas  frightfully  awful!" 
said  she  last  evening,  "so  about  mid- 
night I  sneaked  out  and  went  back  to 
the  hotel."  ".N"ot  .\LONE?"  I  gasped. 
"Of  course,"  she  drawled,  "why  nofi" 
"Oh,  but — but,  you  oughtn't  to  wander 
about  Paris  at  night  alone.  Don't  the 
— the  men  annoy  you'/"  "We-ell,  they 
DO  stop  you,  of  course,"  she  replied, 
"but  that's  nothing.  I  Just  put  my  hand 
t')  my  forehead — like  I  had  a  terrible 
headache,  you  know — aiid  say,  'Pas  ce 
soirj  monsieur,  pas  ce  soir."  " 

You  really  ought  to  know  Venecia.  I 
GREGORY. 

REVENGE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Y'onkel  and  Pavia  were  Tlddlsche 
brothers  who  lived  In  Ungarn  to  the 
time  Kossuth  ni^de  there  his  revolu- 
tion. AH  both  became  soldiers  under 
Borbekai  and  fought  against  the  Aus- 
iralns.  When  Russ'and  came  Austria 
to  the  help  Borbekai  was  beaten  and 
the  brothers  were  taken  gecatched  by 
Cossacken.  Two  Cossacklsche  officers 
wanted  servants,  so  they  had  the 
brothers  brought  before  them  and  said: 
"Hear  on  us  Jews.  You  got  two 
chances.  One  is  you  should  go  to  Siberia 
in  a  prison  for  wargecatchte.  The  other 
is  you  should  be  our  servants.  Nu,  what 
say  you?" 

So  Yonkel  and  Pavla  became  to- the 
Cossacken,  servants.  All  went  good  by 
them  till  the  Cossacken  began  to 
shlcker.  "Ulicn  the  wine  from  Ungarn 
V,  rnt  ■       '  .-s  from  thft  Co-ssacken 

r  unaers* 
I-:iN'L.A.t\  vaNTOR. 


C  d.  1 J  I  i",      O  L' 

was  talking  lo  iiii  own  b:".iiut!-,  \Lnilii,. 
got  hit  black  and  blue  by  Pavla's  officer. 
He  ran  to  his  quartier  and  Uiere  told 
his  own  officer  what  had   fallen  for. 
Oh,    how    this    one    angered  himself. 
Right  away  he  ran  to  Pavla's  officer': 
quartier.     How    he    scolded    on  hini. 
"What,  you  hit  my  servant?    Such  a 
thing  you  do  me?   .-Vnd  you  think  your- 
felf  I  will  stand  such  a  thing?  Never 
]  Never  in  the  life.    You  hit  my  Jew,  I 
'  will  hit  your  Jew.  "    And  Yonkel's  of- 
ficer fell  loose  over  Pavla  and  hit  hi.i; 
I  as  black  and  blue  as  his  brother. 
|»  CUXAM  HIBSCH. 

AID  C0N3ERVATM| 

Guy  Maler  and  Lee  Pattison.  pianists, 
who  played  last  night  in  Jordan  hall 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Conservatory  i 
scholarship  fund,  bethought  themselves 
of  several  features  that  made  their  con- 
cert attractive. 

They  be?an  It— as  Jlr  Wallace  Good- 
rich did — on  time.  They  brought  it 
home  to  people — or  once  more  was  it 
Mr.  Goodrich? — that  more  overtures  are 
extant  still  than  thf^se  three  that  Web'^r 
v.-rote,  for  Mr.  Goodrich  gave  much 
pleasure  with  Cheiubini's  overture  to 
"The  Water  Carrier.  "  through  which  he 
put  the  ConsTvatory  orchestra  in  ex- 
cellent per'ormance. 

Even  better,  the  string  orches'wa 
played  in  Bach's  concerto  for  three 
plano.s.  that  in  C  major:  Mr.  Ertiest 
Iiutcheson  completing  the  trio  of  pian- 
ists.   A  more  sati-'^fayingiy  brilliant  and 

riusicianly  performance  of  the  dash'ng 
first  aiiecrro  could  not  be  asked,  nor  a 
more  poetic  Interpretation  of  the  adagio; 
V.  hen  certain  composers  today  ruli  on 
about  their  movement  "Bnck  to  Bach," 
r.o  doubt  they  fancy  tfie'r  efforts  sound 
something  like  this  adasio.  because  for- 
sooth, they  let  their  instrumental  voices 
have  free  way.  After  the  final  allegro 
the  audience  applauded  as  heartily  as 
the  people  at  Whiteman's  band. 

Quite  as  enthu'-iastically  they  ap- 
plauded Mr.  Maier  and  Jlr.  Pattison'.- 
perfonnance  of  Bnch's  "Goldberg*  va- 
riations, arranged  for  two  pianos  by 
Rheinberger.  These  varia'ions?  are  of- 
tener  praised  than  playd,  reniiirked 
Rheinb^rger.  By  his  arrant  ement  hf 
must  have  dohe  much  to  make  'hem. 
tolerab'e,  and  the  performers  last  -ilghf 
must  have  done  still  more. 

They  cut  down  the  original  thirtv, 
Rt  all  events,  by  at  the  least  of  It  a 
third.  And  what  wax  left  they  com- 
bined so  Judiciously  that  instead  of  a 
bore,  they  presented  a  serie:  of  de- 
lightful little  pieces,  full  of  variety  and 
j  contrast.  They  played  them  with  aU 
the  color  and  sentiment  at  their  com- 
mand, with  no  evil  result:*;  yo  far  a.s 
lOne  could  hear,  to  the  clarity  of  Bach's 
designs.  It  does  beat  all  how  far  more 
|attractlvely  plain,  good  musicians  can 
play  Bach's  music  than  the  specialists 
can  contrive  it.  Ask  last  nigl-t's  audi- 
ence. 

To  close  the  concert  Mr.  Maler  and 
Mr.  Paterson  played  a  new  fantasy  by 
Sir.  Hutchinson,  fo  rtwo  pianos  and  or- 
chestn-v.  This  musiij  suggests  a  sym- 
phonic poem  with  a  very  brilliant  part 
for  pianos,  a  poem  that  deals  with  the 
romantic  times  when  knights  were 
bold,  music  of  much  melody — though 
not  melody  strongly  marked  or  much 
devel'l "d — and  sonorous  orchestration 
The  fantasy  was  supei  v  played;  Tluu 
ended  a  concert  of  rare  pleasure,  a 
concert  with  life  about  It  from  start  to 
end. 

R.  K.  G 
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Mordkin  Dancers  Present  Col- 
orful Performance 


The  performance  of  Mikhail  Mordkin 
,and  his  Russian  ballet,  assisted  by  Vera 
Nemtchinova,  Hilda  Butsova  and  Pierre 
VladimirofE,  was  late  In  starting  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  last  night  Vladi- 
mir Bakalelnikoff  conducted. 

There  was  only  a  fair  sized  audience. 
Alas!     The   theatre  should  have  beer 
crowded.    For  such  artists  as  these  arr 
seen  only  once  in  a  blue  moon. 
;     The  chief  feature  of  the  entertalr 
I  ment  was  "Carnival,"  a  colorful  episode**  »" 
of  Spain,  by  Mikhail  Mordkin.    We  si.y  * 
the  chief  feature  without  belittling  the 
various  soil,  duets  and  ensembles  ih  ■  , 
followed.     As  the   title   Implies,  th 
is  the  gathering  for  the  fiesta.    Do  it 
the  aisles  of  the  auditorium,   up  t!:; 
runway  and  onto  the  stage  they  c"ir.« 
In  holiday  mood.     All  except  Pierrot 
who  carries  a  heavy  heart  along  wit,; 
his  guitar,  for  Pierrette  has  given  ei: 
couragement  to  Harlequin. 

Then  to  the  carnival  comes  the  m; 
Quis,  a  Spanish  Chevrial.  no  l^ss,  wiv 
"looks  them  over,"  as  the  fellow  on  thr 
corner  would  say.    Ogle  them  he  does 
to   his  keen   delight,   agitated   he  be 
comes   when    the  "merchant" 
V.!.s    "wares"   on   the   silken  ve'i. 
•quirmlng,   seductive  charm"- 

m  fieshlngs,  bare  torso.  Just  ? 

1  of  gold  here  and  there. 

J  he  called  for  his  cup  o 

 p 


"Stepchildren  of  Music."  by  Eric  Blom,  is  a  book  that  shouia  be  put 
on  the  shelf  with  Cecil  Gray's  '^Survey  of  Contemporary  Music  ;  not 
that  these  English  writers  treat  the  same  subjects;  but  they  are  uncom-^ 
nionly  entertairJ^g  and  free  from  hifalutin,  free  from  what  Artemus 
Ward  called  "pretty  shopkeeping  talk." 

Mr.  Blom,  who  was  born  in  1888,  has  been  known  by  his  contribu- 
Mons  to  Musical  Opinion,  the  Manchester  Guardian  and  other  periodicals. 
He  has  written  the  program  notes  for  the  concerts  of  Queen's  Hall  Or- 
chestra. London.  His  "Stepchildren  of  Music"  is  published  in  this  coun- 
try by  Lincoln  Macveagh,  the  Dial  Press,  New  York.  The  book  is  en- 
riched  by  17  illustrations. 

The  chapters  deal  with  musicians  and  compositions  of  two  centuries. 
Mr.  Blom  says  in  his  preface  that  the  works  are  "linked  together  by  the 
pathetic  circumstance  of  having  come  into  the  world  to  be  Musics  step- 
chJdren,  ignored  by  the  public  at  large,  and  scarcely  likely  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  special  study  by  the  professional  critic,  who  is  busy  with 


"Small  iJeethovcn."  This  chapter  will  distress  those  who  believe 
plenary  inspiration.  "Beethoven  seldom  accomplished  anything  supreme- 
ly good  in  miniature.  His  songs  and  his  small  piano  pieces  clearly  show 
tfiat.  He  required  elbow  room.  He  more  than  any  other  master  required 
the  ppop  of  the  sonata  form."  The  early  Bagatelles  op.  33  have  "a  kind 
of  gt)od  natured  gentleness  that  reminds  one  of  demure  Viennese  citi- 
zens' wives  and  daughters  in  the  coal-scuttle  bonnets  of  the  period." 


Showing  the  effect  of  Liszt's  travels  on  his  music,  Mr.  Blom  finds  in 
"Sposalizio"  curious  harbingers  of  both  Debussy  and  Richard  Strauss. 
"Angelus"  is  "Franck  at  his  worst,  when  he  invokes  visions  of  brightly 
colored  plaster  saints,"  while  "Sursum  Corda"  is  like  "a  bad  mixture  of 
incense  and  cheap  scent."  (Apropos  of  the  play  "Juarez  and  Maximilian,"  i 
now  in  New  York,  does  any  one  remember  Liszt's  Funeral  March  for  the  ; 
Emperor  Maximilian  I  of  Mexico  ? ) 


topical  matters,  or  for  other  reasons  .    „       ,  a. 

attention  on  music  that  would  seem  to  him  to  belong,  m  Butler  s  words, 
'to  a  debatable  class  between  the  sub-reputable  and  the  upper  disreputa- 
ble.'" Making  the  acquaintance  of  some  vaguely-familiar  musician  of 
the  past,  one  will  find  him  a  personality  "very  different  from  that  pic- 
tured by  the  historian  who  contents  himself  with  repeating  the  verdict 
of  tradition."  The  musician  may  have  been  unduly  extolled;  more  often 
he  is  scandalously  slandered."  The  so-called  great  have  sinned;  the  humble 
may  have  their  virtues.  There  are  withered  trees  as  well  as  verdant 
ones  "It  seems  incredible,  for  instance,  that  among  the  thousands  who, 
listen  time  and  again  to  Tchaikovsky's  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  sy-phonies 
no  matter  whether  with  pleasure  or  aversion,  scarcely  anyone  s^^'jld  ever 
-.vince  a  desire  to  know  if  the  first  three  might  not  possibly  please  them  as 
nch.  or  better."  A  composer  does  not  always  progress  upwards;  witness 
ndelssohn's  piano  sonatas.  A  few  quotations  from  the  chapter  on  these 
latas  will  give  a  good  idea  of  Mr.  Blom's  racy,  picturesque  manner  of 

I  fiting.  

Why  did  Mendelssohn  begin  as  "a  dazzling  genius"  and  end  as  a 
"mild  talent"?  He  was  the  spoilt  child  among  composers.  "What  exas- 
perates us  most  in  Mendelssohn  is  the  fact  that  he  never  revolted  against 
thus  being  hugged  and  petted.  It  is  a  deplorable  thing  indeed  to  witness 
how  his  music  waxed  increasingly  wise  and  righteous  as  ,t  grew  up,  how 
it  became  more  and  more  genteel,  and  how  its  creator  remained  content 
with  the  conventions  which  are  the  discreet  expedients  of/o*^/"™; 

■  "He  belonged  to  that  dreadful  species  of  childhood  which  does  not 
know  how  to  be  naughty."  His  mellow  lyricism  ripened  ^  J^^"^ 

something  made  up  of  sentimentality,  seemliness  and  somnolence  that 
injures  up^sions  of  the  Victorian  Sunday  evening  hour  between  tea  and 

'^'^'i^ropos  of  the  Sonata  in  B  flat,  op.  106=  ''T^e  dear  boy  is  now 
eighteen,  and  it  is  time  to  smooth  down  his  rebellious  locks  with  a  littk 
of  that  becoming  macassar  oil  wherewith  propriety  demands  to  see  the^ 
head  of  a  perfect  gentleman  anointed."  In  the  third  sonata  there  is  n 
the  Scherzo  "a  little  of  that  fairy  music  Mendelssohn  sometimes  happily 
captures  but  it  is  a  fairy  story  told  in  a  stuffy  Berlin  d-w.ng  room  full 
of  dried  bulrushes  and  paper  fans.  That  there  are  also  some  oJ^^^^^^J^^ 
gilt  frames  depicting  moonlit  peeps  of  the  Rhine  is  made  abundantly  clear 
by  the  slow  movement.  ,  . 

"From  this  point,  Mendelssohn  will  go  on  for  20  years  producing  with 
unfailing  fluency  a  mass  of  music  often  relieved  by  some  piece  or  another 
delightful  enough  of  its  kind,  but  uniformly  slick  in  an  unenterprising 
sort  of  way,  making  his  contemporaries  rave  over  and  posterity  regret, 
nay  resent,  an  accomplishment  so  great  as  to  make  one  long  for  some 
hideous  human  aberration  from  its  smooth  path.  Mendelssohn  s  case  is 
that  of  the  very  good  boy  who  has  got  on  everybody's  nerves  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  wish  to  hear  nothing  more  about  him.  Unhappily,  the 
praises  once  so  extravagantly  showered  on  him  make  them  disinclined  to 
listen,  had  he  something  ever  so  charming  to  say.  ine  man 

who  has  the  courage  to  revive  even  the  best  of  the  three  sonatas  is  yet 

to  be  found."  „      ,  ,    ,      •  _„ 

This  chapter  should  be  illustrated  by  Aubrey  Beardsley  s  picture  of 
Mendelssohn  which  appeared  years  ago  in  the  Savoy. 

"Brave  Galuppi"  is  known  by  Browning's  poem.  Does  anyone  play 
Galuppi's  piano  pieces  today?  Comparing  them  wth  Scarlatti  s,  Mr 
Blom  makes  the  shrewd  remark  that  while  Scarlatti's  "with  their  rattling 
vivacity,  can  hardly  be  played  fast  enough  save  by  a  few  exceptionally 
nimble  pianists,"  Galuppi's  require  "a  kind  of  lingering,  caressing  touch, 
if  the  bloom  of  their  graceful  tenderness  is  not  to  be  brushed  off.  Scar- 
latti "always  seem  to  play  to  an  appreciative  assembly,  watching  with 
delight  the  effect  of  his  brilliant  sallies.  Galuppi  sounds  as  if  he  were 
playing  dreamily  to  himself,  or  at  most  to  a  few  intimates  grouped  round 
him  and  listening  in  half-troubled,  half-soothed  silence." 

Praising  Philidor's  "Tom  Jones,"  Mr.  Blom  says  that  if  there  is  a 
work  in  this  world  that  leaves  one  entirely  uncritical  it  is  Mozart's  "Mar 
riage  of  Figaro."  Asking  if  the  brilliant  Rossini  made  a  mistake  in  his 
youth  by  writing  string  quartets,  Mr.  Blom  quotes  Adolphe  Adam,  who 
said  that  amateur  music  seemed  to  be  composed  for  the  happiness  of  those 
who  play  it  and  for  the  despair  of  those  who  listen  to  it. 

"Cherubini  in  Church."  The  story  is  told  that  he  composed  his  Requi 
l?m  in  D  minor  for  male  voices  for  his  own  funeral,  to  save  a  repetition 
f  what  happened  at  Bellini's  death  when  the  priests  of  the  Madfeleine 
-ed  to  admit  female  singers. 


deems  it  unprofitable  to  bestow  his 


Lortzing  was  a  German  precursor  of  Arthur  Sullivan.  Advancing  the 
theory  that  composers  with  a  real  gift  for  comedy  are  the  ones  who  lapse 
most  grievously  into  false  sentiment  v.-hen  they  attempt  to  become  se- 
rious— "literary  humorists  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  this  curious 
complex" — Dickens,  Mark  Twain,  Du  Maurier,  Daudet — Mr.  Blom  speaks 
of  Sullivan's-  "mawkish"  church  music;  Chabrier's  "Gwendolen."  Even 
Offenbach  infused  "much  unendurable  insipidity"  in  "The  Tales  of  Hoff- 
mann." 


Cesar  Franck's  most  serious  defect  was  his  almost  total  lack  of  any 
sort  of  literary  culture.  Thus  the  organ  Chorales  are  more  consistently 
good  than  the  "Beatitudes";  the  symphony  to  "The  Wild  Huntsman";  the 
Symphonic  Variations  to  "Les  Djinns" — for  Franck  could  not  discrimi- 
nate in  the  choice  of  libretto  or  poem.  So  only.  "La  Procession,"  "Les 
Cloches  du  Soir"  and  "Nocturne,"  of  which  the  verses  are  at  least  passable, 
are  the  most  successful  of  the  songs. 


These  quotations  should  tempt  all  interested  in  music  to  read  this 
unconventional  book;  to  become  acquainted  with  the  musical  relationship 
of  Rousseau  and  the  young  Mozart;  to  sympathize  with  the  misjudged 
Piccini;  to  speak  more  intelligently  of  Lampe's  "Dragon  of  Wantley" 
and  of  Philidor,  composer  as  well  as  master  of  chess;  to  weigh  Wagner's 
French  songs  in  the  balance — his  "Two  Grenadiers"  has  been  sung  here — 
the  grotesque  idea  of  two  great  composers  "making  two  Napoleonic  sol- 
diers express  their  ardent  devotion  to  the  Emperor  to  the  strains  of  the 
most  republican  of  songs."  There  are  chapters  on  the  tragedy  of  Chabrier 
and  Pedrell;  Samuel  Butler's  music  in  Handel's  manner;  Reger,  composer 
for  organ;  Roussel's  chamber  music;  Elgar's  "neglected  masterpiece"; 
Bartok's  string  quartets;  a  musical  novel  by  Delius;  Strauss's  "The  Woman 
Without  a  Shadow";  Arnold  Bax's  revival  of  the  carol. 

There  is  much  weighty  matter  in  this  entertaining  book,  which  is 
provided  with  a  singularly  complete  index.  P.  H. 


!ct"  will 


larlon  Klrcsbury. 


A  NEW  THRILLER  I 


'Number  17'  Should  Raise  Goose  Flesh— 'The 
Patsy'  Again — Queer  Foreign  Plays 


Mr.  Clive  will  produce  tomorrow  night  for  the  first  time  in  Boston 
J.  Jefferson  Farjeon's  play  "No.  17,"  a  play  kno^\•^l  in  New  York  as  "No. 
7."  It  was  first  seen  at  the  New  Theatre.  London,  in  August,  1925.  Gil- 
bert Fordyce,  the  courageous  hero,  was  played  by  Nicholas  Hannen.  The 
part  of  the  repentant  heroine  was  taken  by  Nora  Swinburne.  In  New 
York  at  the  Times  Square  Theatre  (Sept.  8,  1926)  these  roles  were  taken 
by  J.  W.  Austin  and  Eden  Gray.  Ben,  the  cockney  sailor,  down  on  his 
luck,  was  played  in  London  by  Leon  M.  Lion,  who  produced  the  play;  Ben 
in  New  York  was  played  by  Harry  McNaughton. 

This  drama  belongs  to  the  class  kno\vn  as  thrillers,  shockers,  raisera 
of  goose  flesh.  For  if  the  Fat  Boy  in  "Pickwick"  wished  to  make  "your 
flesh  creep"  by  his  narrations,  there  are  Fat  Boys  among  dramatists. 

Here  we  have  an  empty  house,  a  sinister  house,  and  what  dreadful 
goings-on  may  be  inside!  Empty — yet  there  is  a  light  in  an  upper  win- 
dow. Who  comes  out  but  Ben.  shrieking  that  he  has  seen  a  corpse  there. 
Fordyce,  who  has  been  loafing  outside,  climbs  with  Ben  to  the  attic.  What 
then  happens,  one  must  not  tell.  Let  the  audience  shiver  in  expectation 
of  horrors  on  horrors.  What  was  behind  the  padded  door;  why  was  a 
wig  hanging  on  the  wall;  who  was  the  corpse  and  what  became  of  it; 
who  were  the  visitors  that  rang  the  street  bell;  whose  hand  opened  the 
window — these  questions  were  asked  in  fear  and  trembling  in  New  York 
as  in  London.  The  most  important  question  of  all  is,  why  did  Fordyce 
go  into  No.  17?  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  villains  Smith  and  Mr.  Brant 
are  \nllains  of  the  deepest  dye. 

It  was  said  in  London  that  Mr.  Farjeon  had  made  a  new  departure: 
made  a  "crook"  play  recklessly  comic  all  through.    "His  vehicle  of  humor 
is  a  wretchedly  down-at-heel  and  timorous  sailorman,  dragged  by  the 
detective,  vnth  chattering  teeth  and  shaking  knees,  as  his  trusted  partner  ; 
through  a  hair-raising  series  of  alarms  and  adventures.    Terror  can  al-  : 
ways  be  made  amusing  on  the  stage.    There  is  still,  after  300  years,  a  ^ 
fiendish  gaiety  to  be  had  from  witnessing  Sir  Andrew's  dislike  of  being , 
stuck  through  with  a  rapier  by  Viola." 

Or  as  Mr.  Gabriel  of  the  New  York  Sun  put  it:  "Goose  flesh  is  an 
automatic  physical  reaction  which  the  average  audience  can  be  relied 
'upon  to  accept  as  a  manifestation  of  enjoyment." 

}       When  an  announcement  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  play  is  "whole- 
Isome."  an  experienced  playgoer  is  tempted  to  stay  away  from  the  theatre 
'where  it  is  to  breathe  its  sweetness.  Yet  this  word  "wholesome"  may  b« 
applied  to  "The  Patsy,"  now  playing  at  the  Wilbur,  without  the  implica- 
tion that  the  comedy  is  therefore  vapid,  dull,  abounding  in  hokum;  for 
"The  Patsy"  is  entertaining  without  any  breaking  of  the  seventh  com- 
'  mandment,  without  the  appearance  of  a  woman  with  a  past.  There  is 
'(little  nrofanity  in  the  dialogue,  profanity  that  sends  audiences  into  fits  of 


i,u>r,  as  in  the  old  days  of  the  Boston  Museu:n         .  in  some  '•roanng 
C(  "  a' character  said  "Damn"  to  the  great  delight  of  the  smug,  poker- 
audience  that  really  believed  the  Museum  Stock  Company  to  be  the 
one  worth  while  in  this  country,  not  excelled  in  Paris,  London  or 

II. 

o,  here  is  a  "wholesome"  comedy  that  holds  the  attention  and  fnr- 
s  legitimate  amusement.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the 
r,  Mr.  Conners,  intended  that  some  of  the  scenes  should  be  played  in 
al,  extremely  farcical  spirit;  whether  he  gave  to  Patricia  her  line 

she  is  surprised,  disappointed,  because  Tony  kissed  her  hand  and 
or  lips. 

■\re  the  scenes  exaggerated?    There  are  men  like  Mr.  Harrington, 
/  souls,  good  providers  for  the  household,  dreading  to  come  home  to 
t  tring  wife,  who  is  not  a  bad  sort,  except  for  her  craze  to  be  in  the 
i  swim  and  her  consequent  demands  on  her  husband  and  her  vnrath 
use  he  is  not  anxious  to  play  the  game.  Yes,  there  are  women  like 
Harrington,  even  in  Boston.  We  fear  that  there  are  selfish  sisters 
Grace;  that  there  are  mothers  who,  like  Mrs.  Harrington,  look  on 
eir  Pati-icia  as  an  ugly  duckling.   Mr.  Conners's  Patricia  is  a  sort  of 
ndriella,  with  her  father  wishing  to  play  the  part  of  a  fairy  godmother. 

Jliss  Foster,  as  Patricia,  acts  with  a  fine  understanding  of  human 
turp  She  never  plays-  to  the  audience,  which  cannot  be  said  of  Mr. 
en,  excellent  in  many  ways,  for  he  occasionally  "mugs"  and  makes  a 
ect  appeal  by  face  and  gesture  to  the  spectator  rather  than  to  those 
the  stage.  Miss  Moore,  often  amusing,  overplays  the  mother  now  and 
n.  Miss  Foster  should  pay  attention  to  her  enunciation.  She  has  a 
sir^  voice,  but  more  than  once  last  Monday  night  she  ran  her  words 
etlr  r  at  such  speed  and  in  so  low  a  key  that  they  were  unintelligible 
n  t  )  those  who  sat  near  the  stage.  She  has  many  fine  qualities,  even 
e  qualities.  She  is  sometimes  at  fault  in  enunciation,  as  are  nine- 
ths  of  her  young  American  sisters  on  the  stage. 

Two  plays  recently  brought  out  in  Europe  are  of  such  an  unusual 
I  1  >  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

\  young  Czech  dramatist  is  the  author  of  "Peripherie,"  which  Rein- 
has  brought  out  at  the  German  Theatre  in  Berlin.  The  periphery 
')ed  is  that  of  the  city  of  Prague.   "Here,  among  fenced-round  plots 
aiding,  factory  yards,  tumble  down  inns  and  houses  that  have  seen 
days,  Franzi  comes  home  from  prison  for  a  burglary  in  which 
s  only  half-heartedly  interested.    He  is  deeply  interested  in  Anna, 
i  .  ance  acquaintance  of  his  first  evening  of  freedom,  and  murders,  in  a 
of  jealousy,  one  of  her  regular  customers.  The  fatal  blow  on  the  head 
ghi  have  been  caused  by  a  fall;  so  Franzi's  victim  is  dragged  to  a  build- 
5  y  ird  and  the  police  summoned  in  perfect  calm.  The  widow,  in  grati- 
dc  t  >  the  finder,  gives  Franzi  the  dead  man's  dress  clothes  and  cuff  links. 
;  is   ery  proud  of  the  clothes  and  longs  to  tell  people  where  he  got  them, 
fi  ends  will  not  believe  him,  the  longing  to  tell  becomes  an  obsession, 
g  I  S  to  tell  the  police,  but  they  think  he  is  mad  and  throw  him  out. 
le  growth  of  a  conscience,  the  need  to  confess,  growing  out  of  the  long- 
5  to  boast,  is  a  piece  of  stage  psychology  worthy  of  the  great  Russians, 
anzi  consults  a  drunken  and  broken-down  judge,  who  dispenses  legal 
vice  under  railway  arches  and  on  park  benches.  This  old  repository  of 
man  confidences  says  that  happiness  will  never  be  his  till  justice  has 
en  done.  He  advises  a  second  murder  to  persuade  the  police  of  the  truth 
his  original  confession.  Thereupon  Anna  offers  her  own  throat." 

"The  Man  Who  Played  the  Banjo,"  by  Paul  Vialas  and  Andre  Le  Bret, 
s  )>  I  ought  out  at  the  Theatre-Michel,  Paris.  Daniel  Gerard,  a  prix  de 
me  musician,  is  reduced  by  his  dissolute  habits  to  playing  the  banjo. 

equally  dissolute  Polish  princess  is  interested  in  him,  gives  him  even- 
r  dress  and  a  fur  coat.  They  live  together  in  a  commonplace  manner, 
ilo  they  beliave  that  they  (re  beyond  good  and  evil.  They  even  boast 
th. 
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her  peroration — these  features  of  the 
performance  were  those  of  a  master 
pianist.  .She  can  be  dramatic  without 
being  deliberately  sensatio»ial.  Witness 
her  eloquent  interpretation  of  the 
simple  and  few  measures  that  intro- 
duce the  last  of  the  Etudes  on  the  pro- 
gram. Witness  even  the  pauses  before 
various  sections  of  Franck's  compo- 
sition; not  as  if  the  pianist  were  wond- 
ering what  she  should  do  Wext.  The 
pauses  were  made  an  essential  pakTt  of 
the  whole  work.  ' 

A  large  audience  was  deeply  Interested 
and  warmly  appreciative.  \  ! 

he,  too,  has  seen  Pierrette.  Pierrot 
despairs.  He  flings  down  the  gauntlet. 
Harlequin  must  fight.  So  up  and  down 
the  staircase  they  cross  swords.  Harle- 
quin scores.  Pierrot,  dying  in  the  arms 
of  Piei-rette,  yields  to  the  caresses  of 
the  inarquis.    O,  lucky  marqpis! 

It  was  hardly  necessary  for  the  pro- 
logue of  Mr.  Bradley.  For  the  lucidity 
of  the  performance  was  pronoupced.  It 
is  too  late  now  to  talk  of  Mr.  Mord- 
kin's  technique;  that  is  already  a  mat- 
ter of  enviable  record.  He  was  elo- 
quent in  the  dance  last  evening,  his 
hands  had  something  to  say,  too,  he 
mimed  In  the  manner  of  one  well 
schooled  in  his  art.  His  easy,  graceful 
pirouetting,  his  bounding  and  alighting 
are  something  to  remember. 

Mile.  Nenilchlnova  was  a  charming 
Pierrette,  both  physically  and  In  the 
I  dance.  Her  toe  dancing  fascinated;  there 
was  wonder  at  the  length  of  her  per- 
formance without  any  diminution  of 
energy,  of  buoyancy.  She,  too,  con- 
veyed the  story  through  the  excellence 
of  her  miming. 

Of  a  lengthy  program  we  have  only 
space  to  speak  of  the  "Music  Rox" 
dance  of  Mile.  Doubrovska  and  M. 
Vladimlroff,  puppets  marked  with  a  cer- 
tain rigidity,  not  unlike  those  automa- 
tons, "The  Wooden  Soldiers,"  and, 
finally,  the  excellence  of  "The  Seagull" 
;of  Mile.  Hilda  Butsova,  a  bird  who 
fluttered  and  died  with  a  certain  mate- 
rial grace.  T.  A.  R. 

^>try/  ir    '  f  <^  


r  vices.  And  what  a  mess  are  their  companions:  Marcel,  who 
I  low-down  bar;  Amadee,  a  polytechnian,  also  a  public  dancer;  the 
i^ugenie,  who  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  salon.  Marcel  will  close 
<,'ht  bar  as  soon  as  the  falsified  champagne  sold'  at  200  franca  a 
will  permit  him  to  buy  a  little  house  in  the  suburbs  where  he  can 
peace.  Amadee  will  no  longer  dance  in  public  when  his  fees  will 
him  to  purchase  a  factory  and  rear  his  six  children.  Eugenie,  hav- 
iken  the  primrose  path,  comparatively  late  in  life,  will  spoil  her 
children  given  to  her  by  her  daughter  married  legitimately  to  a 
at  man  who  does  not  look  too  closely  at  his  scales  when  the  welfare 
his  family  is  at  stake.  Thus  the  vicious  persons  in  this  bitter  comedy 
prosper  and  are  happy.  They  would  approve  the  line  of  Baudelaire: 
nd  now  let  us  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruit  of  our  crimes."  P.  H. 


ISSDANFORTHJ 

By  PHILIP  HALE  I 

Miss  Pauline  Danforth,  pianist,  gave 
rfcital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 

nil     The  program  read: 
R.-  vel,  Prelude,  Porlane,  Jeui  d'Eau, 

:.n.iiine.    Chopin,  Five  Etudes.  Franck, 

i-elufle,  Chorale  and  Fugue. 

'''''''o''v..rr^""''    "^''^'^  appeared 
years  ago,  was  plaved  here  as 
as  1900  by  Richard  Piatt  The 
Mle  and  Forlane  are  from  the  suite 
I  „  '7      J"'""."  Which,  written  orlg! 
lally  for  the  piano,  w«s  orchestrifeii 
th  the  movements  dedicated  to  Rh 
1  s  friends  who  were  killed  in  the  wa^- 
,e  orchestral  suite  has  been  performed 
ci;.  stTa':'"''  Symphony 
C-r'  il   Gray  says  in  his  "Survov  of 
•nl  -mporary  Music"  that  here  is  re 
ukalDle   fact:   in  all  that  has  been 
•itten  about  Ravers  music  -H  is  vir- 
iily  impossible  to  find  anything  moJe 
n  mere  expressions  of  personal 
|.".    Then  Mr.  Gray  give's'^h ^"p'  ..^^^^".i 
inion  and  occup  es  a  doyon  .t?  . 
doing.    It  does'not  necet^if^fo^bw 

the  opmlon  of  this  or  that  vv,  , 
<.t  Ravers  music,  even 

n    ,s   negligible,  even  when 


composer  Is  like  Dr.  Fell,  and  the  v.rlter 
is  unable  to  tell  why  he  disiiker;  or 
even  If  he  is  generous  in  praise.  The 
hearer  hears  only  to  the  extent  of  his 
receptivity  and  the  quaiity  of  his  taste. 
Some  object  to  Ravel  btcaus?,  as  they 
say,  he  Is  ironical  in  his  music.  Now 
music  can  be  ironical  only  from  some 
literary  association.  If  you  see  ihe 
Uitle  "Mephistopheles"  you  expect  to 
find  cynical,  sarcastic,  nvocking  music. 
Others,  as  Mr.  Gray,  find  Revel's 
"irony"  a  mask  for  dtjicate  and  tender 
sentiment. 

All  this  occurred  to  us  as  we  listened 
yesterday  to  Miss  Danforth's  beautiful 
performance  of  Revel's  beautiful  music, 
especially  the  Prelude,  Jf  ux  d'Eaii  and 
Sonatlne;  while  she  was  equally  fortu- 
nate in  her  Interpretation  of  tlie  curious, 
whimsical  Foriane. 

Her  program  was  Interesting  through- 
out, although  the  ChOpin's  Etudes  were 
chosen  to  display  chiefly  the  agility, 
fleetness  and  strength  of  her  technic. 
She  has  an  agreeable,  euphonious  touch; 
her  phrasHig  is  that  of  .1  thoughtful 
but  not  pedantic  musician;  her  strength 
does  not  degenerate  into  coarseness. 
Having  been  admirably  taught,  she  is 
able  to  think  for  herself,  to  express  her 
own  emotions  as  aroused  by  the  com- 
posers. Thus  she  gave  an  unusually 
noble  interpretation  of  Frsimck's  Pre- 
lude. Chorale  and  Fi\piir  Hrr  clear  ex- 
p<i.'!ition  of  the  strvic         '  treatment 


FOR  OUR  "SOCIETY"  COLUMN 
(Choetor.  111.,  Herald-Tribune 
Miss  Fisher,  the  county  nurse,  was  In 
town  Saturday.  Willie  and  George 
Twiss  Ijave  gained  5  pounds  each  since 
[heir  throat  operation.  Mary  Twiss  has 
gained  21  pounds  slnco  beginning  her 
treatment.  The  nurse  examined  a 
lump  coming  on  the  Jaw  of  Ethel,  little 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  As- 
bury. 

THE  NEWER  POETRY 

(E.  D,  in  Journal  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation) i 
The  October  Atlantic  Monthly  carries 
a  rich  "take  off"  on  the  newer  poetry. 
In  the  article  one  of  the  examples  given 
went  something  like  this: 
kist 

I  kissed  hv  at  eve 
ere  the  shddows  flitted, 
and  X. 

Tlie  interpretation  of  the  omitted 
lines  waits  upon  the  wit  of  the  reader. 
In  this  instance  it  Is:  "and  X  marks 
the  spot  whtire  the  deed  was  commit- 
ted." It  occurs  to  this  writer  that 
there  might  be  many /^poems,"  in  slnji- 
lar  vein,  with  a  medical  significance. 
For  instance; 

The  diagnosis  was  obscure 
I  could  not  get  it,  as  I  live. 
Till  lab.  report  was  handed  in. 
The  X. 
Or  this: 

I  pity  the  poor  milkmen. 
Small  the  wealth  they  reap. 
They  scarcely  know  the  light  of  day, 
They  cascarets. 

(1.  e.,  they  work  while  you  sleep.) 

CLEAN  AT  LAST 

(.\dr.  in  Denver  Newa) 
ONE  BOTTLE 
BEATS  16  TEARS 
OP  BATHS 


F.  H.  V.  writes  that  ho  Is  soroly  per- 
plexed- "Within  a  few  aays  I  have 
discussed  with  a  friend  from  Ohio  the 
correct  Bpellln*  of  "oolo  elaw.'    He  eaye 

it  la  'cold  Blaw.'  "WIU  you  or  your 
correBpondont,  'F.  C.  O.'  (Boston  Her- 
ald, Nov.  1),  kindly  give  me  the  orl«ln 

of  tbo  correct  Bpelling?"  j 

The  proper  epelllng  Is  "coleslaw."  It 
In  an  adaptation  of  the  Dutch  "koolela," 
reduced    form    of    "kool-BBlade,"    from ' 
"kool"  cabbage  plus  "salodo"  pronounced, 
"sala'e.''  "s'la'."  j 

There  are,  it  Is  true,  other  spelltngSj 
as  "cole-slaugh,"  and  even  "cold  elaw," 
but  tlioy  are  ba*B  Inventions  of  the  | 
enemy.  "We  rrgret  to  Bay  that  the 
otherwise  eitlmable  Mre.  Rorer,  (In  her 
T'hlladelphla  Cook  Book  (1886;,  de- 
scribes "cold  Blaw." 

It  Is  true  that  London  newspapers 
from  time  to  time  speak  of  "cold  Blaw" 
or  "cold  Blaugh."  They  aleo  speak  of 
it  as  being  served  with  a  rich  mayon- 
naise dressing.  Poor  devils,  they  know 
not  what  they  write.  "Cole  slaw" 
WU3  first  known  or  discovered  In  the 
United  Stales.  Our  sturdy  ancestors  ate 
It  In  its  naked  state,  or  added  pepper 
and  vinegar.  The  "rich  mayonnaise 
dressing"  came  Into  fashion  only  In  the 
degenerate  years  of  this  gr-reat  and 
glor-rlous  republic.  And  so  our  fathers 
In  the  sixties  dressed  lettuce.  If  per- 
chance they  deigned  to  eat  it,  with 
sugar  and  vinegar;  vinegar  from  the 
revolving  castor.  The  oriental  luxury 
of  oil  waj^not  known  to  them,  nor  did. 
they  "fatigue"  the  salad,  after  the 
manner  of  our  French  neighbors;  nor 
did  they  rub  the  Inside  of  a  bowl  with 
a  "tooth"  of  garlic.  Simple,  Spartan] 
days,  never  to  return. 


As  tiie  World  Wags: 

A  critic  of  the  admni.iLi.iti^.T  .it. 
Washington  complain.s  that  the  Federal 
Re.servo  Bank  is  over-tlnanclng  the 
I  automobile  business.  Seeing  that  the 
F.  R.  B.  was  instituted  to  give  tis  a 
stable  currency,  why  isn't  it  about  the 
same  thing  to  garagelza  it  as  to 
stabalize  It?  G.  A,  H. 

Portland,  Me. 

Ma>-nard  C.  Thayer  of  Holbrook  has 
proposed  the  name  of  Col.  Falrservis  for 
our  Academy  of  Imnioi-tals.  (Tho  gallant 
colonel  presented  a  sword  to  Querr 
Marie.) 


HOUDINI 
Up  from  the  dull  green  watei, 

A  chain  slid  from  his  hand — 
He   rose   as   a  grinning  goblin; 

We   could   not  understand! 
The  ball  was  big  as  a  boulder, 

The  shackle  hammered  steel  ,  .  , 
He  shook  them  free  in  the  ocean 
yAnd  swam  up  like  a  seal.  , 
And 'every  woman  whispered; 

The  men  swore  hardily: 
His  coffin  was  gaping  empty — 

Down,  down  In  the  sea! 
They  may  swathe  his  body  with  eatln 

And  hollow  an  eerie  cave, 
And  hinge  his  casket  w.lth  Iron 
Down,    down   in   the   grave.  .  .  . 

We  etare  from  the  crowded  cavern 
AVith  hissing  lights  In  our  eyes; 
Only  a  cofHn  and  shackles — 

He  will  surely  rise! 
Hours  we  wonder  and  whisper: 

No  wave  of  an  elfish  hand. 
No  rattle  of  fetters  fallen. 

W5  .  .  .  cannot    understand.  .  .  . 

('KTN'T.AT  KANTOR. 


THEY  MAKE  CHILI  SA^E 
As  the  World  Wags; 

Do  you  know  of  a  small  needy  family 
what  tood  use  about  25  gallons  of  home 
made  chill  sauce?  Tha  B  and  0  fgets 
a  Inspiration  lately  that  on^a  way  ta 
save  money  wood  be  to  do  a  lotta  can- 
ning, if  she  ever  pulls  It  again  I  will 
also  start  to  do  some  canning.  All  last 
week  I  get  n'rthlng  but  chops  on  aoct. 
she  nlnt  got  time  to  cook,  she's  so  busy 
putting  up  stuff  wloh  we  nood'n  eat  all 
of  It  In  a  hundred  yrs.  Last  Friday  tha 
plncw  smelt  Uko  a  horao-slioolng  shop  If 
It  carried  a  Hldo  line  of  fish.  When  I 
aanie  home  I  walk  In  tha  kitchen  an 
take  a  look  in  n.-  big  pot  what  she's  stir- 
ring, nn  after  askln  her  wot  the  hells 
tlio  Idenr  of  all  the  soup  she  says:  "Ta 
poor  goof,  Us  ohlll  SftOC<B,"  Well  I  took 
another  look  an  If  thero  alnt  evrythlng 
la  It  but  tha  baby's  hlghohalr  I'm  crazy, 
it  1  llnd  any  neckties  or  sooksi missing 
I  will  know  where  they  went.  Wen  I 
asked  what  waa  she  going  to  do  with 
all  the  peoches  wlrh  1  saw  In  tha  pan- 
trj"  she  wise  cracks  me  by  saying  we 
win  ask  Mr,  Browning  up  to  dinner, 
wich  I  claimed  was  a  rotten  riddle, 
When  I  kicked  about  h«r  spending  fl 
bucks  fer  her  plokling  supply  she  claims 
she  at  least  gets  more  as  one  pint  fer 
her  six,  wloh  w^aa  my  cue  to  shut  up  an 
start  reading  tha  paper,  After  supper  I 
askvid  her  how  was  -we  going  to  >make 
up  all  the  kale  she  spent,  an  I  tole  her 
it  wood  be  alright  to  put  up  all  that 
Junk  when  we  have  7  or  8  kids  to  which 
Eho  replies  that  if  I  had  anything  like 
that  in  mind,  she  wood'n  object  provid- 
ing I  had  them,  As  far  as  th<a  money 
was  concerned  she  suggests  maybe  I 
cood  get  some  extra  work  fer  Saturday 
afternoons  and  Sunday, 

DUKH  BAKHAK, 
P.  S. — ^If  anybuddy  ever  asks  yawhats 
tha  difference  betw\5en  a  married  g\iy 
and  a  nut,  the  answer  is,  yes, 

HUNGER  MEETS  SARCASM 

As  thf!  World  Wa^s: 

Me'n  what-I-hnd-with-nie  bein'  EOM- 
hungry  dashed  into  a  white  front  th 
other  night.    It  was  the  middle  of  ti'' 
week  and  the  bankroll  anemic,  so  v  ■ 
(U-dered    pork    'n    beans,     The  wait< 
brought  on   a  i^^onpja  plates  o'  bear, 
and  th«.  kid  looked  'em  over  and  sail' 
"1  see  the  beans  all  right,  btit  where 
the  pork?'     The  waiter  pointed  iQ 
bean  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  kid 
plate  and  replied,  "Have  ya'  tried  lookin 
un4eT  that  beaaf  QBAOIEU 


APPLAUDS  HAYES 

;olaiKl  Hayes,  tenor,  admirably  ac- 
oompanled  by  William  Lawrence,  sanK 
this  proffrain  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Symphony  hall:  Caldara,  "Selve 
Amiche";  Scarlatti,  "Gla  11  sole  <3al 
Gauge" ;  Handel,  "Ah  Spletato,"  from 
■Amldprr';  Schubert,  "Lied  eines  Schlf- 
fors  an  die  Dioskuren,"  "Rastlose 
I. lobe,"  "Die  Stadt";  Brahms,  "Heim- 
kchr.V  "Es  traumte  mir";  Rachmanin- 
off, "Again  Alone";  Griffes,  "By  a 
Lonely  Forest  Pathway,"  "The  Lament 
of  ran  the  Proud":  Quilter,  "Dream 
Valley":  negro  spirituals,  "Made  My 
Vow,"  "Zlon  Weep-a-Iow";  "Llfl  Da- 
vid," "Camp  Meetln'." 

Once  more  yesterday  Mr.  Hayes 
showed  his  supreme  mastery  of  a  cer- 
tain type  of  song.  This  song  must  be 
of  gentle  sentiment,  roguish,  if  you  will, 
or  pensive,  but  gentle  It  must  St^y. 
Its  melody  and  rhythm  must  spring,  as 
though  spontaneously,  out  of  the  text; 
Its  words  must  move  apace.  In  accord- 
nii(~o  with  natural  speech. 

,vo  striking  songs  of  this  type  Mr.  i 
ves  found  for  yesterdar.  both  by] 
i.  .ger  Quilter,  a  setting  of  Blake  s 
■Dream  Valley,"  and  one  of  Shakes- 
peare's "It  Was  a  Lover  and  His  Lass.' 
No  less  than  perfectly  Mr.  Hayes  san? 
these  two.  Every  sentence  he  soundotl 
aa  clearly  as  though  he  were  reciting 
it  In  a  room.  Consequently,  consid'Jr- 
Ing.  the  Idiom  of  the  song,  he  made 
every  phrase  shapely  in  form.  Ulr. 
tone,  of  an  exquisite  half  voice,  he  lot 
ravish  the  ear,  by  its  beauty. 

Behold  Mr.  Hayes  at  his  best.  Other 
songs  of  the  spirituals   or   Schubert  b 
song  of  the  boy  at  the  spring,  he  sang 
quite  as  excellently. 
In    some    different    types    of  songs, 
TU  though,    Mr.    Hayes  ■  appeared   less  a 
master.     In   Caldara's   air,   where  the 
r*Words,  provide  but  feeble  help,  he  lost 
f.iis  hold  of  the  melody.     He  Ms  not 
|he  warmth  st  nature  neeflful  to  make 
dramatic    air  by    Handel  tell  where 
vords  and  melody  fit  each  other  not  too 
:losely,    as    In    Brahms's  "Heimkehr" 
"and  Griffes's  splendid  lament.  It  Is  not 
Mr.  Hayes  who  can  make  the  two  ele- 
liipnts  blend. 
By  a  curious  deficiency,  furthermore, 
"l  in  his  technlcque,  Mr.  Hayes  cannot  be 
sure    of    moderately    high    tones    both  : 
P  beautiful  and  strong— it  must   be  his 
th  technlcque  at  fault  and  not  his  natural  | 
V,,  voice,  for  when  conditions  suit  he  can 
•1  deliver  as  well  as  the  best  a  high  tonei 
both  fred  and  full— he  did  so  several  I 

,tlm7s  toward  the  end  of_  yestwaari 

"oncert.    If  Mr.  Hayes  would  remedy 
I  this  vocal  defect,  he  would  widen  hia 
range  considerably.  ! 

He  had  a  vast  audience  yesterday,  | 
an  audience  highly  enthusiastic,  but  one  j 
■  ne  the  less  that  knew  clearly  what  It 


ked. 


R.  n.  o. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Lanlgan  of  Portland,  Me.. 

sent  to  us  the  Canner  (Chicago)  of  Cot. 

1'3.    It  contains  an  engrossing  article 

by  Arthur  P.  Chew,  "ShaU  th«  Pood 

Law  Be  Toothless?" 
Mr.  Lanlgan  asks:  "What  do  you 
'(  think  of  this  one?"  ThlnkT  Mr,  CheW 
B^ias  already  been  proposed-^lth  loud 
„„heors  In  the  committee  room— for  our 
)jiQall  of  Fame. 

the  World  Wags: 
exUjurt  as  250-Pound  Man  Falls  on  Him 
prith  Bunk. — Herald. 

lis  The   recent    campaign   showed  that 
.'ht  weights  can  also  fall  on  us  with 
''':unk.  M-  G.  B. 


to" 


There  are  people  whoso  minds  are 
nourished  exclusively  on  silly  papers 
which  specialize  In  chit-chat  and  pic- 
tures of  expensively  empty  people  lead- 
ing expensively  empty  lives.— St.  John 
Ervlne. 


I 


One  can  not  help  admiring  Sir  Harry 
Lauder's  frankness.    He  does  not  come 
gain  to  the  United  States  because  he 
ves  us  with  a  passion  that  passeth 
iderstandlng;  he  does  not  come  merely 
gaze  again  at  the  Justly  applauded 
.yline  of  New  Tork.     When  ho  said 
jod-by   to   friends    and    reporters  at 
.6  Waterloo  station,  London,  he  lifted 
p  a  cheery  voice:  'Tm  going  back  to 
uy  to  get  back  some  of  the  money  we 
^  1  a-.-e  been  giving  them   the  last  two 
riand  a  half  years.    And  I  think  I'll  get 
a  bit,  because  the  Americans  are  al- 
ways ready  to  pay  for  anything  good 
and    substantial."     Here    modesty  and 
thrift  kissed  each  other. 


be  surprised   if   the  King  of  Bulga; 
does  not  abdicate."  meaning  If  he  ab- 
dicates.   This  Illogical  insertion  of  'not* 
,  is  quite  usual  In  conversation." 

Sir  Charles  Hlgham  receii^ly  spoke 
about  the  ascendency  of  modern  wom- 
en. Sir  Ian  Hamilton  said  in  reply: 
"There's  too  much  of^that  sort  of  slush 
on  tap."  He  declared  that  Sir  Charles 
was  20  years  behind  the  time. 

"We're  all  dominated  now,"  said  Sir 
Ian,  "always  have  been— and  this  domi- 
nance has  been  going  on  since  Mrs. 
Noah  walked  Into  the  ark  she  had 
nagged  Mr.  Noah  Into  building  for  her. 

"Why,  In  the  very  newspapers  In 
which  I  saw  this  'startling  statement 
by  Sir  Charles  Hlgham  was  another 
paragraph  saying  that  woman  had  again 
shown  her  superiority,  this  time  by  an 
invention. 

"This  particular  Inventress  was.  It 
appears,  worried  by  the  blankets  falling 
off  her  bed  <\very  night — so  much  so 
that  at  last  her  husband  Invented  and 
patented  an  Ingenious  clip  for  holding 
I  them  on.  But  the  husband  would  never 
ihave  Invented  the  clip  if  the  wife  had 
I  not  made  him. 

I  "Exactly;  there's  the  relation  of  the 
'  sexes  In  a  nutshell.  The  man  and  the 
woman  between  them  have  enriched  the 
world  by  a  blanket  clip.  The  man 
wouldn't  have  invented  It  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  woman." 

Thus  do  these  noble  "Sirs"  dispute 
in  a  commendably  aristocratic  manner. 
Does  any  one  object  to  Sir  lan's  word 
"Inventress"?  Well,  Dryden,  "Glorious 
John,"  used  It. 

"At  last  divine  Cecilia  came. 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame." 
and  the  word  was  written  In  the  16th 
century. 

In  Thomas  Love  Peacock's  "Cryll 
Grange"  there  is  mention  In  conversa- 
tion of  Jack  of  Dover,  "who  traveled  In 
search  of  a  greater  fool  than  himself 
and  did  not  find  him."  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Oplmlan  then  remarked:  "He  must  have 
lived  in  odd  times.  In  our  days  he 
would  not  have  gone  far  without  falling 
In  with  a  teetotaller,  or  a  decimal  coin- 
ae-e  nmn.  or  a  'scb'^"'-f'->r-al!  man,  or  a 
competitive  examination  man  who 
would  not  allow  a  dravman  to  lower  a 
barrel  into  a  cellar  unless  he  could  ex- 
pound the  mathematical  principles  by 
which  he  performed  the  operation." 

Peacock  was  not  merely  a  man  of  his 
time.  Tears  airo  he  mourned  the  noise 
and  tunelessness  of  "modern"  music, 
"the  passion  for  rushing  about  the  world 
observing  nothling,  and  observed  that 
'modern  danc'ni;'  Is  little  more  than 
walking."  When  his  Lord  Curry  fin 
hoped  that  the  telegraph  might  yet  be 
laid  In  the  Atlantic,  Dr.  Oplmlan  an- 
swered: "I  have  no  wish  to  expedite 
communication  with  the  Americans.  If 
we  could  apply  the  power  of  electrical 
repulsion  to  preserve  us  from  ever  hear- 
\>ns:  anything  mrfre  of  them,  I  should 
think  that  we  had -tor  once  derived 
benefit  from  science." 

IN  LINE 

(For  As  the  World  Wag-s) 
There  Is  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  world — 
At  sixty  my  hair  should  be  gracefully 
curled 

My  hair — which  is  somewhat  thin  and 

gray 

Must  be  disposed  in  a  modish  way 
It  is  well  to  secretly  superimpose 
A  flick  of  powder  on  cheek  and  nose 
My  step  must  be  made  so  snappy  and 

i  ^p''y 

iThat  those  behind  me  shall  not  pass  by. 
jBut  the  smile  is  the  thing  by  which  to 
j         win — 

I  Without  that,  the  rest  Is  not  worth  a  pin. 
For  two  sc6re  years  I  rtitend  to  try 

iTo  look  Old  Time  square  In  the  eye; 
But  after  that  I'm  willing  to  say 
"Now,  dear  old  father,  have  your  own 
way." 

Till  then  let  me  keep  my  tryst  with  the 
world 

Powdered    and    smiling    and  freshly 
curled. 

Worcester.  F.  S.  P. 


I  have  five  serving  men,  by  gosh, 
They  taught  me  fU  I  knew:— 
Th,elr  names,  are  ^okum,  Bunk, 
Bosh,  ^ 
And  Blurb  and  Ba»hoo. 

One  likes  to  think  oVMax  Beerbohm's 


_  zealous  Iriict.  'l  en  ib  one  He  we- 
luatraln.    In       Normandy  to  visit  Nora  v 
effect:  thought  of  w«addlng  chirnes.  As  \i 

said,  Mr.  Cllvo  was  the  life  of  the  de- 
cidedly mixed  party.  Mr.  Hall,  who  has 
and  recently  joined  the  company,  and  Mr. 
Hulse  were  appropriately  brutal  !n  their 
villainy;  Mr.  Hulse  roaring  his  threats 
and  wick-ed  counsel,  Mr.  Hall  slick  and 
greasy  in  his  hideous  propos.-vls.  Mur- 


dld 


One  likes  to  tninK  o»^^iax  ceeroonm  s  =       -  amatory.    The  women 

reply  to  the  editor  of  &e  baturday  Re-  ^tle  they  had  to  do. 

view.    Beerbohm  was  |bout  to  succeed  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Clive 

Bernard  Shaw  a-s  the -dramatic  critic     "  an  Important  part,  though  a 

of  the  paper.    The  editor  hinted  that  '."oje^'^g  not  minor  when  he  plays 

he  must  not  expect  so  large  a  salary  as  j"'""'^  "^""^ 
G.  B.  S.  had  been  receiving.  " 

"Oh,  but  I  shall,"  responded  Max. 
"Sha\y  was  used  to  the  work  and  found 
it  easy,  whereas  I'm  new  to  it  and  shall 
find  it  hard.  If  anything  I  should  be 
paid  more.' 


iilARTISTS&M0DEl5 


1 


m         Louis  C.  Hurt  is  evidently  a  Ken 
lerson.    He  wrote  from  Vienna 

S\;r"';--'    "  ■•.les  ((London):  "A 
V.  :otf  I  'We  Fhall  nht 


'TWAS  A  FAMOUS  VICTORY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

According  to  a  report,  the  Italians  in- 
tend to  celebrate  the  Italian  victory  over 
Austria.  Could  it  mean  the  war  be- 
tween Austria  ^nd  Italy  in  1S66,  where 
that  latter's  ally,  Prussia,  administered 
to  Austria  an  overwhelming  defeat  at 
the  battle  of  Sadowa,  and  eventually 
compelled  her  to  relinquish  Venetia  In 
favor  of  Italy?  Incidentally,  during  that 
rather  brl'af  and  decisive  war,  Italy  lost 
the  only  serious  engagement  with  the 
Austrian  troops,  viz.,  the  battle  of  Cus- 
tozza.  ^• 


PUBLISHER'S  CONFESSION 

(The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature) 
A  letter  from  P.  E.  G.  Quercus,  the 
bookseller,  says:  "I  have  been  making 
an  Intensive  study  of  advertising,  and 
It  ■  to  me  tliat  some  one  should  | 


mirpuYFD 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

COPLEY  THE.ATRE— First  perform- 
ance In  Boston  of  "No.  17,"  a  play  in 
three  acts  and  flve  .scenes  by  .r.  JefCer- 
xon    Farjoon.      Produced    by    l-eo"  M- 
Lion  at  the;  Na^v  Theatre,   London  in 
August,  1925.   Gilbert  Fordyec,  Nicholas 
Hannen;    Ben,    Leon    M.    Lion;    Nora  , 
Nora  Swinburne:   Eddie  Scott,  Konald  I 
Simnson-  Mr.  Ackroyd,  E.  II.  Brooke;  i. 
?mlth  Fved  Croves;  Mr.  Brant,  James  Ij 
LindBay:  ''H.iiiy.''  F.  A.  Flower:  Rose 
Vckroyd     Elizabeth    Arkel.  Produced 
•IS  "No  7"  bv  Earl  Carroll  at  the  Times  | 
Square  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Sept.  8,  |l 
1026      Fordvce,    J.    W.     Austin;    Ben,  I 
Ilarry  McNaughton:  Nora,  Eden  Gray,  i 
The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows:  i 

f  li-ni-rivce    Alaii  Mowbray 

v^if.  Srott          Edmund  Ooorce 

M    a ilrovj  Rif hard  Whoif 

S'r.ith                .  .Lonis  I*on  H.ill 

^ir    Rrailt '.   '  .  C.   Wordlei-  Hulse 

Henry  •  •  Norman  Cannon 

Row  Ackroyd  ^-^  ■Marriott '^V»t"on 

   E.   E.  Clive 

Balzac  begins  his  story  "Ferragus" 
with  a  disquisition  on  streets  of  Tans; 
how  some,  like  men,  are  dishonored;  for 
streets  have  human  qualities  and  by 
their  physiognomy  impress  one  with 
■  ertain  ideas  that  cannot  be  disre- 
garded If  'bere  are  noble  streets,  if 
tnere  are  respectable  streets,  reassur- 
ing streets,  there  are  also  streets  of 
evil  company  where  no  honest  man 
would  like  to  dwell.  There  are  streets 
whose  houses  suggest  vice  and  crime. 
There  are  narrow  streets  where  the  sun 
enters  only  a  few  times  a  year.  "There 
are  assassin  streets  that  kill  with  im- 

''"("oid  Arthur  Morrison  have  these 
pages  of  Balzac  in  mind  when  he  gave 
the  title  "Talcs  of  Mean  Streets'  to 
his  collection  of  grim,  squalid,  pathetic  i 

^'now'no.  17  was  a  dreary,  dreadful 
house    in    a    susplclou.>i    street.  The 
house  was  supposedly  emPty;„ft  least 
there  was  a  sign  "To  Let."    Why  then  , 
1  did  a  light  move  from  an  upper  window  , 
Uc   a  lower  one?     And  what  was  Mr. 
'Fordyce,  who  seemed  to  be  a  gentle- 
I  man  of  leisure,   doing  outside   in  the 
'  ",Bgv  street,  find  why  was  some  stutterer  ; 
calling  loudly  his  name?    The  playbill, 
itself  excited  anticipation  of  dark  deeds  I 
10  come:  scenes  in  the  attic  and  the  . 
cellar.     No  wonder.  Ben,  the  coc^nej  I 
sailor    who  has  the  fat  lines  and  th^  , 
?,^t°part   in  the  play,   ^vas  frightened 
out  of  hl.s  boots,  when  seeking  a  lodg- 
ing in  this  attic  he  came  upon  a  corpse. 

This  melodrama  might  have  lor  a 
sub-title.  "Who's  Who  and  Who  s 
Whon't."  It  would  not  be  easy  if  it 
were  generous  to  the  actors  and  the 
future  audiences  at  the  Copley,  to  tell 
the  ulot  Who  are  the  detectives  and 
who'^a.e  the  crooks?  The  spectator 
plumlnK  himself  on  shrewdness  i* 
oonstanllv  baffled.  Is  Mr.  Ackrojd  on 
the  s.  ua'^e?  ^^•hy  did  the  vll'^njous 
Smith  and  Brant  distrust  "Hcnj-y  ? 
Whv  did  Fordyce  also  suspect  h™- 

There    are    the   usual   and  fxPt-cted 
features  of  a  blood-curdling  melodrama, 
mysterious  lights,   Rose  coming  do«n 
through  a  skylight,  a  corpse 
unknown  persons  carrj-  a^^^^J'-.^ 
a  window,  handcuffs  P"*i° «  ^he 

repentant  Nora  saving  l'''>,'-fl>>--«/Xvla 
crook's  dagger  in  the  f ,  °\ 
Tosca  ,attemptin«  to  rescue  her  ><.unf, 
lover  from  the  Baron  Scarpla,  the  sight 
of  men  r.>!>ed  and  gagged,  a  trap  dooi 
strange  ringing  at  the  street  door  and 
strange  noises  Insldo,  a  cellar  door  that 
opens  and  shuts  by  a  oomblnation  lock 
and  sprlng-and  for  relief,  the  e^e. 
present,  irrepressible  Ben.  now  a. 
cowardly  as  Sir  Andrew,  now  breath- 
ing threatenlngs  and  slatightei.  or 
course  there  is  a  diamond  necklace, 
there  is  talk  of  a  post  office  robbery. 
Constant  surprises,  vain  guesses  and 
conjectures  In  every  scene^  Plot_  The 
play  is  all  plot  where  there  is  not 
lounter-plotting.  xrac 
No  wonder  the  large  audience  was 

pleasingly  mystified  j*"^  ...fj."^*,  e  I 
amused  The  play  moved  swiftly;  the 
l^remble  was^xcellent.  Mr.  Fordyce 
was  imperturbably  good-natured,  even 
when  he  was  gagged,  bomul,  read>  to 
be  delivered  to  the  graveyard.  His 
smile  was  ever  ready;  then  t^'c-re  was 
his  gallantry  toward  Norn,  with  com- 
menrs  on  reformation  by  imprisonnient 
which  might  have  b.-,^-.  t:om  .i 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— "Artists  and 
Models"  (Paris  edition),  revue  In  two 
acts  and  31  scenes.  Skits  and  sketches 
by  Harold  Atteridge.  Lyrics  by  Chfford 
Grey.  Music  by  Alfred  Goodman,  J- 
Fred  Coote  and  Mourie  Rubens.  Pierre 
De  Reeder  conducted. 

The  principals  that  appeared  in  the 
various    sketches    were    Phil  Baker, 
Teddy  Claire,  Florence  Quinn,  Bernard 
and    Rich.    Andrew    .lochlni.  Stanley 
Rogers.    Beth    Elliot.    Ned  Norworth. 
Flora   Hoffman,    Lewis   Caites,   Dott  e  . 
Van   Hest,  Brennan  and  Rogers,  Eric . 
Titu^     There  were  also  the    Eighteen  I 
Gertrude   Hoffman  Girls,  and   the  or- 
chestra was  augmented  by  the  Broad-  , 
wav  Entertainers'  Band. 

Quite  naturally  comparisons  are  in- 
evltable   in   an   entertainment  of  this  ; 
kind     Much  has  heretofore  set  a  Vfr>  i 
high  standard  and  much  has  been  stu-  . 
pidly  mediocre.     This  "show"  will  at 
least  hold  its  own  after  the  manner  o. 
I  the  formula  as  we  understand  It:  Oiris. 
music,  song,  dance,  spectacle  and  nov- 
elty. 

I  Last  evening  flesh  was  paramount. 
•  This  must  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
Eighteen  Gertrude  Hoffman  Giris,  and 
since  they  made  up  the  major  portion 
of  the  entertainment,  flesh  would  have 
it  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
very  little  was  left  unrcvealed.  Now 
this  does  not  mean  that  they  («'  not 
have  resort  to  fleshings,  for  in  some 
of  the  sketches  they  appeared  tighted. 
In  one  other  heavily  draped  and  over- 
dressed, but  for  the  most  part  it  was 
nature  very  little  adorned,  and  they 
were  promptly  elected! 

We  must  say  of  late  that  the  fun 
Ingredient  of  contemporaneous  revue 
knows  not  the  mortar  and  pestle.  We 
must  forthwith  admit  that  last  evening 
it  was  very  much  in  evidence  and  de- 
cidedly welcome.  Phil  Baker  stopped 
the  show  or  was  it  his  foil,  planted 
conveniently  in  the  right  hand  balcony 
box?  The  comedian  (in  the  box)  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  act,  paradoxically 
ho  was  heard.  There  were  other  com- 
edians, each  In  his  own  way  funny,  but 
they  offered  little  to  compare  with  these 
two. 

Of  the  music  there  was  little  else  tlian 
the  perfunctory  and  routine  of  the 
revue  of  the  theatre,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  what  was  appropriated  for  the 
ensemble  dames,  it  is  true  that  here 
and  there  is  was  conspicuous  for  nifty 
bits  of  orchestration,  and  it  served  for 
a  joyous  occasion. 

The  sketches  wel-e  happy  in  their 
brevity,  for  their  sophistication  was 
overemphasized.  There  was  a  surfeit 
)-fopwoodlan  beds,  a  flow  of  double 
entendre  unceasingly  and  the  colloquial- 
isms of  the  brothel. 

Just  two  soloists  of  the  serious  vein — 
Harold  Stanton  and  Llora  Hoffmann — 
and  they  sang  agreeably  not  very  com- 
plex ditties. 

There  was  much  In  the  way  of  dan- 
ces, and  excellent,  too.  The  Gertrude 
Hoffman  Girls  are  yet  In  the  memory 
and  will  not  down:  their  Charleston 
number  was  wild  but  arresting:  their 
aerial  act  "was  d.iring.  Every  time 
they  appeared  there  was  something 
worth  while,  if  only  to  show  you  how 
they  could  do  it  with  so  little  clothes 
on.  Buck  they  did,  as  well  as  flicker, 
toe,  jazz,  ballet,  twirl,  peacock,  shimmy 
and  the  leopard's  dance  as  well. 

For  a  spectacle  It  measured  well. 
"The  Maid  of  the  Milky  Way  "  was 
beautiful  in  Its  opulence,  in  Its  ethereal 
atmosphere  with  Its  soaring  ballooas 
and  its  girlies  revolving  high  up  in  the 


i  equally   Interesting,   but  we 
vain  guesses  and  |  ^ou  must  see 


flies. 

The  dream  scene,  too,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Cellini,  visualizing  the  Jewel  box, 
the  lavaliere.  tlie  fountain,  the  ear- 
rings and  comb.  And  again  the  as- 
tounding perspective  that  set  off^'TUe 
Star,"  simple  enough,  but  a  novelty  in 
these  jaded  days  of  our  theatre  if  ever 
there  was  one.  There  were  others 
but  we   must  be 

  must  see  all  ttila 

for  yourself.  We  confidentially  advise 
it. 

'  ^  ('LADY FAIR'S 

j  A  new  and  pretentious  operetta  re- 
'  celved  Its  first  metropolitan  showing 
at  the  Shubert  last  night,  a  romantic 
piece  of  distinctive  score,  excellent  sing- 
ing, elaborate  scenic  trappings,  and 
well-written   book.     "Lady  Fair"  w.is 


Ived    with  eager   ciitnusiasiu,  anct 
|io\vs  all  the  signs  of  becombig  a  pro-^ 
■ed    success    to    vie  "Rose 
ilaru"  and  "The  Student  Prince." 
Tho  romantic  aspect  of  Abd-el-Krim; 
itl  his  RIflian  warriors  has  been  seizei, 
Pon  for  plot  materlol  by  the  authors, 
Harbttch,  Oscar  Hamniereteln  andl 
J' rank  Mandel.    The  leading  flgruro  of 
piece,    "The   Red   Shadow,"   Is  a 
I'ser  of  the  Riflian  chieftain  and  Mrs. 
'Iiiirs  sheik,  retaining  the  best  features 
'^'f  each.    In  scarlet  robes  and  mask, 
'his  striking  figure  leads  a  email  band  i 
"f  ilpvoted  RIfflan  warriors,  and  Is  the  i 
'(■rrov  of  the  French  forces.    That  alone  I 

a  good  .start,   but  when  one  con- 
!<i'iirs  that  he  Is  really  the  son  of  the 
''•f n vh  general  who  Is  fighting  against 
'liin,  and  Is  in  love  with  Margot,  the 
t'>ast  of  the  French  post,  who  Is  about 
to  iv  forced  Into  an  unwilling  marriage, 
Klorious  po.sslbilitle.s  of  Ij6chlnvar  he- 
"i  ?  open  charmingly  ahead.    He  does 
^I'l'fd  swoop  down  upon  the  French 
-  I'-ison  and  carry  oft  the  lady  fair 
Ills  tent  in  the  desert,  giving  cause 
'■  'li?  progress  of  his  Impetuous  court- 
ii^!'  for  exotic  scenes  In  which  bar- 
IS  desert  people  with  brightly  col- 
•  li  robes  mingle  in  striking  contrast 
the    blue-uniformed    soldiers  cf 
iniice  and  dozens  of  ladles  In  Paris 
tning  gowns.    And  one  has  only  to 
with   an   authority  on  northern 
[H !  a  to  learn  that  In  many  ways  the 
j-i  '  rs  have  not  jerked  the  long  arm 
j    '  incidence  out  of  joint.    They  have 
iliztd  a  splendid  Actional  opportunity 
I  good  advantage. 

pVhen  the  first  notes  of  the  overture 
terc  heard,  everyone  suddenly  awoke 
the  fact  that  here  was  music  In- 
|ead  of  the  tawdry  and  banal  jargon 
»  which  musical  show  patrons  have 
Ben   forced   to  accustom  themselves. 

glance  at  the  program,  a»id  the  rea- 
m  was  evident— the  music  was  done 
y  Sigmund  Romberg,  of  "Blossom 
|,lme  •  and  "Student  Prince"  fame.  That 
hpresslon  deepened  as  the  play  pro- 
IKssed,  and  the  "Riding  Song  of  the 
Iffi."  the  "French  Marphlng  So»ig," 
nd  "One  Flower  In  Tour  Garden"  were 
eard. 

I^ike  all  gwod,  well-rounded  operettas, 
I^aily    Pair"    does    not    depend    upon  ; 
lie  work  of  a  few  stars,  and  It  Is  easy  I 
^  PiPdiot  a  half  a  dozen  companies  i 
111  roam  the  land  before  the  season 
over.    Yet  the  work  of  Robert  Halli- 
y  in    the   leading   role,    of  Mildred 
insette,  a  8le*ider  girl  with  a  charm- 
•  smile.  In  the  role  of  Margot,  and 
\the  boyish  and  naive  Eddie  Buzzell 
jthe  comedy  role,  was  very  enjoj'able. 
0  rhorus  was  well  trained,  and  re- 
ved  prolonged  applause  In  the  march- 
number. 

^''Mdy  Fair"  follows  frankly  in  tl»e 

steps  of  "Rose  Marie."  and  manv 
Is  of  similarity  are  evident.  But 
lo  not  mar.  "Lady  Fair"  Is  Just 
•I  lely  a  damsel  as  was  the  darling 
lie  Northwest  Mounted,  and  is 
ly  of  your  vote.  H  P  M 

itAOTIFDLTRlNr 
HEADMEITHBIU 

featured  dancer  In  revues,  and 
n  here  in  "The  Passing  Show  " 
■ing  the  bill  at  Keith's  this  week 
act  assisted    by  Louis  Betan- 
u  t  s    atmospheric    Marimba  band 
•  makes  an  entrance  a  la  Meller  in 
;  "r;,'eous  .Spanish  costume  of  silver 
^s  a  bit,  and  then  goes  Into  a  Spanish 
e    with    the    castlnets    and  the 
"■II'. ng  of  heel.^  successfully  employed 
'H  very  lovely  to  look  upon,  and 
siry  oarns  her  title,  certainly,  as  "one 
."^i  nin'R  most  beautiful."  ' 
Kloi  1  le        Vere,  formerly  of  Holmes 
!'l    i-a  Vere,   has  a  new  act  which 
M  PS  her  a  chance  to  demonstrate  her 
i>ilUv  as  a  dancer.    She  opens  in  the 
'  ip<'  l>ox  as  formerly,  but  Lo>i  Hand- 
un,  ilie  composer,  who  plays  with  her 
stc.'i.i  of  Harry  Holmes,  Is  weak  In 
"  r  runedy  end  of  it.    He  later  redeems 
mself  by  running  over  a  few  of  his 
•  my  "ong  hits  on  the  piano.    Miss  La 
10  does  first  rate  Imitations  of  Kitty 
'■nrr  and  Marlon  Davies  by  way  of  in- 
quiring some  clever  tat  dancing.  She 
minds  one  a  bit  of  Ida  May  Chadwick 
I  her  style.  j 

Carr  and  Parr,  'two  English  chaps, 
ive  an  excellent  dancing  act  with 
any  novel  and  original  comedy  stunts 
icltKled.  Harry  Holnian  is  back  again 
ith  his  "Hard  Boiled  Hampton,"  a 
A-ise  cracking"  sketch,  with  practical- 

a  laugh  a  line.  Edith  Manson  sings 
vo  or  three  numbers.  The.  audience 
ted  the  act  a  lot.  Mac  Francis,  "mu- 
cal  comedy  songstress,"  presented  a 
pertoire  that  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ived. And,  of  course,  Kramer  and 
-ylc,  "A  Happy  Go  Lucky  Pair,"  h.ave 

10  enjoyable  nonsense  to  offer.  There 
en'.  rtaining  acts  to  complete  the 

WfflTEMAN'SBAND 
r  ATMETROPOLITA' 


our  n«,lUo   niuslc,   iu.ldH   !(.uh   on  tm; 
Metropolitan  stage  this  week  with  his 
flatulent  horns  Snd  snaring  saxophones.  | 
Bathed  In  myriad  light  effects,  and  all  | 
dressed  up  In  a  bras.s  buttoned-norfolk,  | 
he  slides  readily  through  every  mode  of 
syncopation  with  a  sly  sophsticated  hu-  ' 
mor  and  cadence  all  his  own. 

Thus  and  so,  he  Introduces  several 
new  pieces  of  unusual  beauty  without 
neglecting  to  maintain  a  fresh  and 
evenly  balanced  program  which  incor- 
porates more  than  one  seasoned  stand- 
by and  of  course  the  celebrated  Gersh- 
win opus,  "Rhapsody  in  Blue."  Leading 
ofr  with  a  lightly  languorous  melody  of 
"In  a  Little  Spanish  Town,"  he  swings 
Into  the  hoj'denish  smartness  of  "The 
Girl  Friend,"  bringing  out  its  full  lush 
humor.  "Rhapsody  in  Blue,"  which  has 
come  to  be  associated  more  with  Mr. 
Whlteman  than  with  the  composer  him- 
self, seems  to  have  been  handled  with 
even  a  more  deft  touch — if  possible, 
than  that  which  has  characterized  in 
his  past  rendtlons  of  it.  The  Gershwin 
rhapsody  with  those  hectic  melodies 
and  aborted  counterpoints  apparently 
gains  vitality  every  time  it  Is  played. 

"Meet  the  Boys,"  furnishes  an  oppor- 
tunity for  him  lo  display  the  virtuosity 
of  several  star  performers.  A  new  Im- 
portation from  Vienna,  "When  the  Day 
Is  Done,"  made  a  distinct  hit.  Origin- 
ally christened  "Madonna."  it  is  a  dis- 
tinctly somber  strain  of  a  much  more 
subdued  nature  than  any  recent  piece 
of  domestic  jazz.  The  program  con- 
cludes with  "Sakuntala."  a  Whiteman- 
esque  version  of  the  Goldmark  overture. 
It  is  (ieiightful. 

But  if  the  stage  has  been  glorified 
this  week,  the  Metropolitan  screen  has 
not  been  slighted.  Raymond  Griffith  and 
his  silk  hat  indulge  their  respective  selves 
in  a  mystery  comedy  of  bad  blunders 
and  bad  deeds,  called  somewhat  erro- 
neously, "You'd  Be  Surprised."  Per- 
haps the  best  Index  of  Its  cocky  spoof- 
ing may  be  summed  up  with  the  initial 
sub-title,  "Everybody  enjoys  a  good 
murder  but  the  victim."  Griffith  Is 
cast  as  a  coroner  with  hL^hly  original 
Ideas  of  the  most  efficient  ways  to  solve 
a  crime.  Aided  by  Dorothy  Sebastian, 
he  finds  the  gems,  chooses  a  jury,  and 
convicts  the  criminal  in  le.os  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  about  it.  All  the  worn 
out  theatrlcalisnis  of  murder  melodra- 
m.a  are  lampooned  as  a  lambent  satire 
on  mystery  moves.  "You'd  Be  Sur- 
prised" just  about  touches  the  high 
water  mark.  OrcUestral  feature  and 
organ  solo,  news  reel  and  a  "Felix  the 
Cat"  cartoon  wind  up  the  program. 


irp  minor.   Impromiit  . 
flat  major,  .Mazurka,  D  major,  Chopin; 
Intermezzo,   E  flat.   Op.   117,  Brahms; 
Rondo  alia  Zingarese,  Brahm-Dohnanyl. 

Dohnanyl,  the  composer,  as  a  glance 
^tjthe  program  will  show,  took  a  strong 
'land  In  last  night's  concert.  A  curious 
•omposer  he  is,  with  musical  Ideas  to 
his  credit  well  worth  the  writing,  ideas 
-.vhlch  develop  agreeably  so  long  as 
the  lyrical  vein  holds,  but  which  lose 
themselves  under  a  landslide  of  notes 
the  instant  excitement  stirs.  The 
pleasaptest  piece  of  the  group,  because 
the  albletest  and  so  the  most  coherent, 
waar  the  adagio.  The  audience.  liking 
these  pieces  well,  would  have  more. 

Dohnanyl,  the  pianist  of  true  beauty 
some  of  us  remember  from  years  ago, 
beauty  low  in  key  but  beauty  hone 
the  less  real,  was  present  in  person  to 
play  the  quieter  episodes  of  these,  his 
pieces,  and  also  an  added  piece  after 
the  sonata,  to  play  them  with  tone 
very  tine  in  a  clear,  cool  way,  with 
deft  passages  that  rippled  and  gleamed. 
But  soon  he  made  place  for  Dohnanji 
the  virtuoso. 

For  of  a  sudden  Mr.  Dohnanyi  took 
the  notion  to  play  prodigiously  fast. 
The  sorwita  he  dashed  off  at  a  tearing 
pace, — what  didn't  he  do  to  Chopin's 
impromptu?  He  did  it  no  good,  at 
all  events,  nor  did  he  benefit  the  sonata 
by  slighting  its  themes  as  though  they 
were  not  worth  the  playing.  ■■ 

Surely  Mr.  Dohnanyi  was  doing 
vlolen^  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
Beethoven  and  Chopin.  He  is  no  wild 
creature  to  whom  playing  of  that  sort 
can  come  by  nature  ;  his  own  composi- 
tions prove  as  much,  for  they  make 
most  sense  when  they  keep  most  calm. 
Is  he  trying  to  move  with  the  times? 
He  may  be  wise — but  not  when  he 
drags  Beethtoven  along  in  company. 
When  he  plays  again  in  Boston,  pray  let 
Mr.  Dohnanyl  return  to  his  older,  finer 
way.  R.  It.  G. 


&0 

j    Mr.  Johnson  had  not  read  the  other 
I  books  we  strongly  recommepded:  Cecil 
[Gosling's   "Travel  and   Adventures  In 
Many  Lands"  and  Ferdinand  Ossendow- 
;  ski's  "The  Fire  of  Desert  Folk:  the  Ac- 
count of  a  Journey  Through  Morocco," 
■translated  by  Lewis  Stanton  Palen,  Os- 
sendowskl's  collaborator  in  "Beasts,  Men 
and  Gods,"  "Man  and  Mystertr  in  Asia" 
land  "From  President  to  Prlfeon,"  which, 
jwhen  they  appeared,  excited  djscusslou 
as  to  their  credibility. 


Cecil  Gosling  was  a  minor  oftlclal  em- 
ployed by  the  English  foreign  office;  a 
man  who  wandered  from  his.  chirdhood. 
Readers  of  Algernon  Blackwood'sstrange 
^ales  win  remember  how  John  Silence  ^ 
rescued  a  fellow-Englishman  from  the 
ghostly  devil  worshippers  at  Kannstadt, 
where  once  was  the  severe  school  of  the 
Moravian  Brothers.  Gosling  attended 
this  Ecliool  and  Jells  of  the  rigid  train- 
ing. It  would  take  much  space  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  what  Mr.  Gosling 
saw  and  heard  in  many  lands.  Spain — he 
gives  a  long  account  of  bulls  and  bull- 
fighting—Guatemala, Africa,  the  British 
Bechuanaland  police  force  and  good 
fighting.  Officers  and  troops  suffered 
frojn  scanty  fare,  but  Cecil  Rhodes  had 
brought  with  him  all  sorts  of  luxuries — 
champagne  and  pate  de  fole  gras.  "When 
our  half-starved  men  saw  the  remnants 
of  the  feasts,'  empty  bottles  and  tins 
outside  the  t*nt  of  the  great  African 
statesman,  they  were  apt  to  use  very 
plain  and  decidedly  strong  language." 
Other  reasons  are  given  for  Rhodes's 
unpopularity.  Mr.  GosUng  saw  Cuba 
when  it  was  a  Spanish  colony,  a  Havana 
without  drainage,' while  Dr.  Finlay  was 
"the  first  to  discover  the  real  character 
of  yellow  fever."  There  are  many  pages 
about  Paraguay  and  its  people,  with  a 


Castle  Square-  Theatre — "Applesauce," 
I  by  Barry  Conner.  A  comedy  In  three 
I  acts,  performed  by  the  Castle  Square 
j  Players.    The  cast: 

Ma  Robinson   Joan  Gilbert 

Pa  RoWnsiin   J.\ck  Miirvin 

Jennie  Baldwin  Oeme  Cleveland 

Hazel  Robinson   A.llya  Dw,v<:r 

MBit  JtrAlHster  Harold  Ohise 

Bill    MiAlHster  C.avln  Gonlon 

Rollo  Jenkins  Kenneth  Lane 

This  week's  choice  of  play  is  one 
which  depicts  the  typical  American 
home  in  the  era  just  before  the  advent 
of  the  'flapper.'  It  revolves  around  the 
prime  necessity  of  spreading  happiness 
In  order  to  get  any  joy  from  life.  Bill 
McAllister,  the  collegiate  hero,  points 
'  out  that  the  successful  business  man, 
who  has  never  taken  a  vacation  and 
never  intends  to,  is  not  so  much  of  a 
figure.  He  only  is  of  some  use  In  the 
world  who  goes  out  of  his  way  to  make 
others  happy  by  saying  and  doing  kind 
things.  What  though  the  method  used 
in  spreading  this  happiness  is  via  the 
well  worn  road  of  saying  it  with  'ap- 
plesauce'? 

Bill  McAllister  gets  there  and  comes 
through  with  the  girl,  the  job  and  the 
rich  uncle's  money.  He  gets  all  this 
by  obviously  flattering  people  but  by 
doing  It  so  well  that  they  do  not  recog- 
nize the  process!  The  comedy  Is  just 
a  slice  from  American  life  witli  the 
characters  a  trifle  exaggerated  In  order 
that  they  may  bring  the  truths  nearer 
home. 

All  honors  for  enlivening  the  perform- 
ance go  to  Gavin  Gordon.  He  has  the 
audience  with  hiin  from  his  first  en- 
trance. He  possesses  good  looks,  a 
magnetic  personality  and  more  in  that 
he  puts  punch  and  vitality  Into  his 
lines.     The  play  moves  with  him. 

Good  work  was  also  done  by  Joan 
Gilbert  as  Ma  Robinson  and  Jack  Mar- 
|Vin  as  Pa.  Gene  Cleveland,  as  Jennie 
Baldwin,  seemed  inclined  to  exaggerate 
I  her  characterization  and  to  emphasize 
[lines  that  were  obviously  worthy  of 
imerrtlng  a  laugh  in  themselves. 

A  very  enthusiastic  audience  seemed 
well  pleased  with  the  snappy  humorous 
j  dialogue  and  with  the  play  in  genciral. 

|VON  DOHNANYI  in  " 

SYMPHONY  HALL,— Ernst  von  Doh- 
nanyi, pianist,  played  this  program  last 
night  in  Symphony  hall:  Variations  on 
a  Hungarian  Theme,  Op.  29.  Introduc- 
tion an'd  Fugue  from  "Humoresques." 
Adagio  non  troppo.  Presto  in  G  minor, 
from  "Buralla  Hungarica,"  Dohnanyl; 
Sonata,  E  flat.  Op.  SI.  Beethoven;  Noc- 


— .backward  glance  at  the  fiendishly  cruel 
Noah  Porter,  author  of  "Th^Human  president  Lopez,  ruled  by  his  mistress. 
Intellect"  and  president  of  Tale,  Used  to  Mfs.  Lynch,  picked  up  In  a  Parisian 
say  to  the  young  men  of  the  senior  music  hall.   There  are  pages  about  New 
,        ,  ...  Australia    and     the   'Terrible  Padre 

class  of  1*78,  young  men  trylnar  to  un-  jjaij." 

derstand  various  Q:heol8  of  philosophy, 
oi*  calmly  dozing  on  the  baok  seats: 
"And  now  We  come  to  Immanuel  Kant. 
He  never  went  more  than  15  miles  away 
from  Keenlgsberg,  yet  he  shook  tlie 
world." 

When  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  calfed  at 


The  Herald  office  yesterday  and  said 
that  for  many  years  his  travels  had 
been  confined  to  the  comparatively  short 
journeys  to  Clamport  and  back  we  at 
once  recalled  the  statement  of  Noah 
Porter's  concerning  Kant.  For  Mr. 
Johnson's  fame  la  International,  not  only 
as  an  upsetter  of  ethnological,  anthrop- 
ological and  sociological  theories,  but  as 
a  constructive  critic  and  explorer,  a 
moulder  of  new  thought,  a  framer  of 
new  systems. 

"My  travels,  sir,  are  In  summer  on 
my  veranda,  when  I  read  Hakluyt, 
Barrows'  China.  Sir  John  MandevUle, 
the  voyages  of  SIndbad  the  Sailor,  also 
•Mobl  Dick'  and  'Mardl.'  In  winter  I 
attend  the  Travelogs  of  Messrs.  New- 
man and  Holmes.  It's  much  easier,  for 
I  like  my  own  bed  and  bathtub." 


Mr.  Gosling  liked  Gen.  O'Brien,  the 
American  minister  for  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay.  "What  he  had  done  to  be- 
j  come  a  general,  I  never  knew,  but  he 
I  was  a.  thoroughly  good  fellow,  fond  of 
a  glass  and  fond  of  a  lass."  Mr.  Gosling 
then 'crossed  the  Andes  to  Lima  and  La 
Paz,  and  from  here  on  there  are  ex- 
citing as  well  as  informing  pages.  IJe 
returned  to  civilization  In  1913,  broken 
down  in  health,  but  he  could  not  forget 
the  manliness,  courage  and  chivalry  of 
the  Spanlsh-.Vmericein  people,  especial'.y 
the  country  folk,  nor  the  flowery  prai- 
ries, gloomy  forests,  rushing  rivers  and 
the  beauty  of  the  lepacho-tree.  Ther<» 
are  illustrations  and  a  copious  Index. 
Yes,  Mr.  Johnson,  you  must  read  this 
volume  of  400  large  octavo  pages  with- 
out a  dull  one  in  it.  Our  only  fear  Is 
that,  engrossed  in  the  reading,  you 
will  neglect  the'  preparation  of  your 
own  colossal  work. 


We  at  once  urged  Mr.  Johnson  to 
purchase  for  his  library  three  books  of 
travel  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
One  of  tliese  books  he  had  read  eome 
years  ago:  "The  Surgeon's  Log:  Im- 
pressions of  the  Far  East,"  by  J.  Johns- 
ton Abraham;  a  book  that  has  seen 
several  editions." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,  "I  en- 
joyed his  account  of  life  on  shipboard, 
and  his  adventures  In  the  far  east 
where  he  was  a  keen  observer.  As  a 
boy  I  wished  to  visit  tlie  regions  that 
on  the  map  were  colored  gaudily.  Just 
as  later  I  longed  to  see  Central  America 
,  on  account  of  the  picturesque  and  allur- 
ing' postage  stamps  of  those  republics. 
Reading  Dr.  Abraham's  account  of  Java, 
Singapore,  other  lands  and  cities,  what- 
ever deslr©  I  had  to  go  east  of  Suez 
vanished  like  smoke,  but  I  was  fas- 
cinated by  his  interesting  and  amusing 
narrations,  his  unfailing  good  humor, 
his  oblterdlcta,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  ancient  Romans" — we  regret  to  say 
that  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  is  at  times 
pompously  pedantic  in  speech— perhaps 
he  tries  to  Imitate  the  great  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  though  of  course  he  cannot  be 
descended  from  that  great  and  good 
talker. 

"I  remember,"  continued  our  friend, 
"Dr.  Abraham's  remark  about  congress 
gaiters,  which  he  saw  sported  In  the  far 
east,  for  the  easy  pulling  off  on  entering 
a  Japanese  house  or  - temple — congi  ess 
gaiters  that  he  had  always  associated 
with  the  No.. -Conformist  brethren  of 
England.  It's  a  good  book,  a  fascinat-* 
Ing  book  and  deserves  its  reprlntinga 


MCi  Gosling  tells  his  -story  simply. 
Mr.  Ossendowski  waxes  oratorical .  at 
times,  but  he,  too,  gives  the  world  an 
entertaining  book,  valuable  at  this  time 
on  account  of  the  relations'  of  Prance 
and  ipaln  with  countries  of  northern 
Africa,  and  readable  in  years  to  come. 
It  is  a  book  of  vi\'id  descriptions,  strange 
legends,  studies  of  life  In  town  and 
country,  investigations  Into  the  art  of 
the  magicians  in  the  market-^lace, 
pages  that  might  be  found  in  the  "Thou- 
sand Nights  and  a  Night,"  pages  that 
might  be  taken  from  historical,  political 
and  ethnological  works.  Leaving  Fez, 
"the  heart  and  mind  of  Maghreb,"  bo 
looked  upon  It  as  "a  great  smithy, 
where  steel  is  being  wrought  and  shaped 
for  a  yet  unknown  use.  Will  this  steel 
be  turned  out  as  plough  and  engine  to 
co-operate  with  the  men  of  Europe- in 
the  subjugation  of  nature,-  or  will  it 
be  shaped  into  curved  scimitars  witii 
which  to  fight  the  invader?  Only  Allah 
knows — ^AUah,  who  in  the  hidden  tablets 
of  the  Book  of  Fate  has  written  his 
final  decrees.  But  back  on  the  moun- 
tainside that  evening  after  the  sun  had 
entered  the  sea-guarded  doors  of  -its 
fairy  palace  in  the  west,  a  flute  played 
somewhere,  a  drum  was  heard  and  the  \ 
high  wailing  of  a  late  meuzzln  reached 
our  ears:  'La  Illah  lUah  Allah!  Allah 
Akbar  .  .  .'  " 

The  book  le  provided  with  glossary 
and  a  blblIogl;aphy.  In  the  latter  w; 
miss  the  name  >of  Cunnlnghame  Graham. 
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I  By  PHILIP  HALE 

i  In  Jordan  hall,  List  nljrlit.  Use  N(e-j 
•'k,  violinist,  and  Isidore  Corn,  plan-j 
•  played  for  the  first  time  In  this  city, 
ily  Schaeffcr  was  the  accompanist. 

Nleniaclvs  selections  were  as  fol- 
■j:  Paganlnl,  l^tmcerto,  D  major, 
mack.  On  the  Drava,  Scherzo  and 
;u-olle.  Tt.  Goldmark,  Witches'  Sab- 
li.     Mendelssohn- Achron,  On  "Wings 

''(  Song.    'N^'lenlawskl,  Scherzo  Taran- 

«lle.     Jlr.   Corn's  were:     Haydn,  An-I 
nte  -with  Variations.    Brahms,  Caprlc-I 
'.  B  minor.  Rhapsody,  G  minor.  Cho- 
r  '  I   Ballade,  A  flat.  Two  Mazurkas,  Etu- 
"    op.  25,  No.  12,  Scherzo,  B  flat  minor. 
'   ■  shwin.  Rhapsody  In  Blue,  solo  ar- 
cenient  by  Gorn. 

Mss  NIemack  Is  a  young  rioltnlst  o 
pi  asing  personal  appearance  and  mod- 
'  '  '  bearing.    She  probably  chose  Paga- 
.i  .s  Concerto  to  show  what  she  could 
•'  ■  In  the  technical  way;  certainly  not 
the  musical  contents.      We  know 
'  '  n  the  testimony  of  Paganlni'a  con- 
poraries  that  he  excited  the  wonder 
f    oven   cold-blooded    violinists,  com- 
■1-3  and  the  great  public;  he  touched 
ir  hearts;  we  doubt  very  much  that 
ilayed  this  concerto  as  it  existed  In 
'    -t  before  It  was  tinkered  for  present 
'        Miss  Klemack  gave  a  highh-  cred- 
ii  lo  performance  as  far  as  mechanical 
uMency  was  concerned.     Her  har- 
iics  were  pure;  the  florid  passages 
•c  often  played  with  becoming  brll- 
'•H-e.    Nor  did  she  In  the  lyric  meas- 
fall    Into    sentlnientalism.  The 
T^ord  knows  they  are  slushy  enough 
liey     stand.     Her  own  pieces  are 
prrlty.   belonging  to  the  more  refined 
ril    M.""  u  '  Goldinark's 
"«     Itches     Sabbath"    ig    amusing,  as 
^^3wing   that   wltche.s   In   thf-lr  orgies 
■  given  to  trilling  their  hellish  Joy. 
r.  Gorn's  playing  of  Haydn's  varla- 
rK-ts  was  clean-cut  and  metronomic 
;dom  does  one   hear  a  performance 
.  so  strict  time.     In  the  matter  of 
^many  beats  in  a  measure,  Mr.  Gorn 
I  inexorable;  as  young  Mr.  Small- 
^)d  was  adamant  In  the  matter  of  gravy  I 
ter,  Mr.  Gorn  showed  greater  flexlbll-  i 
Oj    la  tempo.    He  has  a  pleaslne  touch,  1 
It  as  an  Interpreter  he  Is  Jnellned  to  ■ 
P' I  a  dealer  in  musical  facts  as  they 
^jj'ppar  on  the  «ngraved  pages. 
,    Mr.  Schaefter  played  excellent  accom- 
f- runients.     There  was  a  small  audl- 
it   ■  which  was  generous  In  applause. 
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GEORGE  BROWN 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 
George  Brown,  violoncellist,  aaslsted 
by  Jesus  Sanroma,  pianist,  and  Arthur 
Fiedler,  accompanist,  gave  a  concert  In 
ordan  hall    last    night.  Boccherlni, 
:oncerto,  B  flat  major;  Plzzettl,  Son&ta 
lajor;  Chopin,  Polonaise,  op.  3;  Bloch, 
Jitatlon  Hebraique;  G  Faure,  Slcil- 
la ;  Lalo,  Gultare. 

;occherlno's  concerto  was  played  hers 
three  years  ago  at  a  Symphony  concert 
0^'  Mr.  Casals.  Plzzettl's  sonata  was  in- 
•r'-duced  In  Boston  by  Mr.  Mlquelle  and 
wife.    Chopin's  Polonaise  was  Justly 
'  -racterlzed  by  the  composer  in  1829: 
wrote  an  'Alia  Polacca'  with  'cello  ac- 
.'.panlment  during  my  visit  to  Prince 
iziwlU.    It  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
i'iant  drawing-room  piece  suitable  for 
;  ladles.      I    should    like  Princess 
'  nda  to  practice  it.    I  am  supposed 
nave  given  her  lessons.     She  Is  a 
'     utlfnl  girl  of  17.  and  It  would  be 
:ghtful  to  place  her  pretty  fingers  on 
■keys."      Mr.     Joseph  Adamowskl 
•ed  this  polonaise  and  arranged  the 
;oncello  part.     Wanda's  pretty  fln- 
s   long  ago   were   dust.     Time  has 
been  no  more  considerate  of  this  polon- 
Ise.    It  Is  a    tawdry,     vulgar  thing. 
Bloch's  "Hebrew  Mediation"   Is  dated 
'  '-'4:    Lalo's    "Gultare,"    now    over  40 
Ars  old,  was  written  for  the  violin  and 


-Mr.  Brown  is  to  be  thanked  for  not 
1   ::ng   the   old   war   horses    from  the 
a  Dies  of  Boellmann  and  Tchaikovsky; 
r  did  his  program  Include  the  cus- 
nary,    traditional    piece    by  Popper. 
.    is  not  easy  for  a  violoncellist  to  ar- 
.?e  a  prograiTi  that  v^ill  be  of  musl- 
'  worth  and  at  the  same  lime  hold 
,    attention  of  an  audience,  unless  It 
made  un  exclusively  Of  slaves  and 
tims    of   the    instrument,    which  Is 
'  -asant  to  hear  in  solo  works  for  15 
1    20  minutes,  possibly  half  an  hour. 
One  soon  wearies  of  sentimental  cater- 
u-.aullngs  and  cease.s  to  admire  the  nim- 
«ni''|i5  catching  of  filers  up  and  down  the 
(  ,  'ings.  Mr.  Brown's  program  contained 
-nposltlons  of  genuine  Interest  with 
exception 


'  awakened  In  his  Kr 

wife.  Is  In  conversa- 

lonal   lonii    for   the   two  Instruments. 

■onversatlon  that  at  times  is  choked 
with  sobs  ana  tears;  at  other  times 
rising  to  emotional  eloquence.  There 
are  spiritual  pages:  there  are  pages 
that  suggest  the  solemn  rites  of  the 
Jhurch.  There  Is  no  taint  of  theatrical 
woe;  no  empty  parade  of  grief,  no 
"windy  susplratlons  of  forced  breath." 
A  noble  work,  and  It  was  eloquently 
performed  by  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  San- 
roma. 

The  delightful  music  of  Boccherlni 

music  of  the  old  world  elegance,  grace 
and  simple  beauty,  at  once  set  the  large 
.nudlence  in  pleasant  mood.    Mr.  Brown 
did  not  fall  to  reproduce' the  delicacy 
and  charm  of  the  first  movement;  he 
iblayed  the  cadenza  in  virtuoso  fashion; 
the  Adagio  with  the  becoming  tender- 
ness and  sentiment.  -  He  has  made  a 
-•ng  step  forward  since"  we  last  heard 
'm.    Mr.  Fiedler,  as  on  previous  oc- 
asions,  accompanied  In  a  musical  and 
\  -ympathetlc  manner. 


'BARBER  OF  SEVILLE' 

There  was  opera  last  night  In  Sym- 
phony hall,  when  Chaliapln  took  the 
stage  In  Rossini's  "Barber."  This  was 
the  cast. 

Almaviva  Joseph  Bobrovlch 

Bartolo  GiuBppDe  La  Puma 

Rosina   Elvira  de  Hidalg-o 

Flraro    Olorrlo  Durando 

Don  Baslllo  Feodor  ChaHa"'- 

Florello   Giacomo  Lucchlni 

i  Berta    Anna  Llssetzkaya 

I     Conductor.  Eurene  Plotnlkoft. 

Mr.  Chaliapln,  as  might  have  been 

j  expected  In  this  present  period  of  his 
career,  chose  to  deal  with  "The  Bar- 
ber" from  the  comedy  point  of  view, 
not  the  operatic.  Granting  him  the 
right  to  this  point  of  view,  he  did  what 
he  set  out  to  do  with  astonishingly  good 
Judgment.  The  comedy,  to  be  sure, 
which  followers  of  tradition  harden  fast- 
er every  year  into  the  "low"  variety, 
Mr.  Chaliapln  and  his  companions 
kicked  a  step  or  two  lower  down  the 
comedy  scale.  But  there  the  comedy 
was;  it  kept  everybody  son  the  broad 
grin. 

For  Mr.  Chaliapln  was  w1s«  enough  to 
surround  himself  with  really  clever 
comedians,  people  with  the  true  sense 
of  fun  about  them.  Even  the  man 
who  conducted  the  serenaders  with  bur- 
lesque grace,  the  housekeeper,  the 
army  man — they  all,  and  their  superiors, 
too,  had  life  in  their  work,  and  a  feel- 
ing for  characterization.  Mr.  Challapin 
of  course,  set  forth  the  ecclesiastical 
singing  teacher's  distinguishing  traits 
with  all  the  extraordinary  powers  long 
known  to  be  at  his  command.  To  his 
credit  b<a  It  said  that  he  thrust  this 
secondary  personage  not  so  far  to  the 
front  as  might  have  been  feared.  He 
played.  Indeed,  with  a  finer  restraint 
than  he  should  when  last  he  did  the 
role  In  town. 

Mr.  Chaliapln  could  safety  have  been 
counted  on  for  good  comedy  after  its 
kind  respectful  treatment  of  the  music, 
though,  ^e  might  conceivably  have  not 
cardd  about.  Nevertheless  he  did.  He 
saw  to  ,It  that  the  little  orchestra 
played  well  on  the  whole,  and  that  the 
chorus  sang  thoir  little  well.  Although 
he  evidently  sought  neither  accom- 
plished singer  nor  beautiful  voices,  he 
put  his  hand  on  performers  who  sang 
their  music  "straight"  and  honestly. 
Just  as  well  as  they  could.  Mr.  Chalia- 
pln himself  did  not  tear  the  "Calumny" 
rata  Into  quite  so  many  tatteri  as  he 
did  two  years  ago. 

So  there  was  gay  entert.ilnment  last 
night — a  comedy  rouslngly  played,  and 
Rossini's  lovely  music  spiritedly  sung. 
Of  actual  singing  Miss  Di  Hldaltro  did 
the  best,  when  she  sang  for  her  lesson 
Dlnorah's  shadow  song.  The  audience 
was  very  large.  R.  R.  O. 


ARMISTICE  DAY  IN  BOSTON,  1926 

There  Is  no  shaft  of  bronze  or  stone — 
I  Memorial  to  those  who  fought 
'  The  greatest  war,  the  worlj  has  known. 
'  No  outward  sign  of  heartfelt  grief 

For  those  who  died  that  wo  might  live 

A  few  mors  years  In  peace. 

A  moment's  silence  once  a  year, 

A  sobbing  sigh,  a  bitter  tear— 
1  Are  we  indifferent  grown? 
'  Eight  years  have  passed  since  that  glad 
j         day  , 
!  Which  saved  us  from  despair; 
i  So  tet  us  try  to  find  some  way 
1  To  show  how  much  we  care! 
I  M.  K.  J.  S. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs on  Friday  afternoon  and  Satur- 
day evening  as  It  ■  now  stands  Is  as 
follows:  Beethoven,  Overture  to  "Eg- 
mont";  Bartok,  Dance  Suite  for  orches- 
tra (first  time  in  Boston):  Prokofleft. 
Suite  from  "The  Love  of  the  Thret 
Oranges."  1.  Les  Riilcules;  2,  scene  In- 
fernale;  8,  Marche;  4,  Scherjio;  5,  X^^ 
Princa  -at  la  Prtncesse;  6,  La  Fulta  (first 


m  Amerlc 
i,  E  minor 
Bartok's  Suits  was  composed  for  th> 
festival  at  Budapesth  In  1923  In  com- 
memoration of  the  EOth  anniversary  o 
the  union  of  the  two  olttes,  Buda  and 
Pesth.  Though  it  is  called  "Dance" 
Suite,  the  various  mov-aments  are  no; 
given  the  titles  or  the  form  of  olt- 
dances.  -A.  sort  of  continuity  Is  give- 
by  means  of  a  recuning  phrase.  "The 
Love  of  Three  Oranges,"  with  Its  Ubrel 
to  based  on  a  comedy  by  Gozzl,  wa^ 
produced  at  Chicago  in  1921,  when  Pro- 
kofiefC  conducted.  The  opera  has  been 
heard  In  New  York,  Cologne,  Berlin 
Fragments  of  the  Suite  were  played  in 
Europe  some  V^,s  ago,  but  th-a  whole 
Suite  was  recently  brought  out  In  Piris 
The  program  of  the  concerts  nexi 
week  will  comprise.  If  adhered  to.  Tans- 
man's  "Dance  of  the  Sorceress,"  the 
March  and  Pastorale  from  Krasa's  Sym- 
phony in  three  movements,  Weberii's 
Five  Pieces  op.  10,  Walton's  Overture 

I  "Portsmouth    Point"   and  Beethoven's 

I  Fifth  Symphony. 

I    It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
I  People's  -Symphony    orchestra,  Stuart 
I  Mason,  conductor,  will  resume  Its  con- 
\  certs  on  Sunday  afternoon  Nov.  28  in 
I  Jordan  hall  at  3:30  o'clock.    The  pro- 
gram: Beethoven,  Overture  to  "Fidello"; 
Tchalkovsy,  Symphony  No.  4,  F  minor; 
'  Satle,  Trois  Pieces  Montees;  Rlmsky- 
Korsakov,  Caprice  on  Spanish  themes. 
Dorothy  George  will  sing  an  aria  from 
j  'La  Favorita"  and  a  group  of  songs. 

'  Richard  Crooks,  tenor,  will  sing  "Le 
Reve,"  from  "Manon"  tonight  In  Jordan 
hall  and  songs  by  Beethoven,  Gluck, 
Sgambatl,  Schumann,  Welngartner, 
Strauss,  Chausson  and  others;  also  the 
lir  attributed  to  Stradella,  but  written 
probably  by  Niedermeyer  or  Rossini  and 
heard    for  the  flrpt    time  at    one  of 

;  Fetls's  historical  coicerts  In  Paris. 

i      -  — — 


Some  days  ago  It  was  announced  that 
Nikolai  Orloff,  pianist,  would  give  a  re- 
cital in  Jordan  hall  this  afternoon. 
When  he  gave  his  recital  In  New  York 
on  Oct.  28  the  leading  critics  were  en- 
thusiastic In  praise.  At  that  recital  he 
played  Schumann's  Symphonic  Etudes 
and  pieces  by  Scarlatti,  Brahms,  Chopin, 
Medtner,  Schubert-Llszt  and  Balaklrev. 

Gertrude  TIngley  will  sing  In  Jordan 
hall  next  Saturday  afternoon  two  arias 
by  Handel  and  songs  by  Poldowskl,  Du- 
parc,  G.  Williams,  Austin,  Poulanc,  Fev- 
rler,  Hahn,  Lalo,  Bordes,  "Vaughan  Will- 
Jams,  Peterson,  Shaw,  Daniels  and  a 
group  of  traditional  "Hebrew  Frag- 
ments" without  accompaniment. 

Goldman's  celebrated  band  wltli  Del 
Stalgers,  cornetist,  and  Phillips  Carlln, 
win  give  the  afternoon  concert  In  Sym- 
phony hall  next  Sunday.  In  Stelnert 
hall,  that  afternoon.  Bertha  Garabedian 
''oprano,  and  Michael  Nuccio.  baritone, 
will  sing. 

A  concert  by  the  ensemble  class  for 
brass  Instruments  at  the  New  England 
i  Conservatory  of  Music  under  the  dlrec- 
;  tion  of  Louis  Kloepfel  of  the  faculty,  as- 
•sisted  by  advanced  students  of  the  organ 
I  department,  will  be  given  In  Jordan  hall 
tomorrow  evening.  It  Is  complimentary 
to  teachers,  students  and  friends  of  the 
conservatory. 

'  Young  Mr.  Doguereau,  young  pianist 
I  as  he  is,  has  his  passionate  press  agent. 
Prior  to  his  setting  out  for  the  United 
States,  D -hussy's  widow  "had  imparted 
to  him  her  vast  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  her  husband's  compositions  and  vir- 
tually made  him  custodian  of  those  ethe- 
rJal  creations."  The  press  agent,  re- 
membering, perhaps,  the  elder  Weller's 
I  warning  against  widows,  assures  us  that 
'when  Doguereau  "plays  Debussy,  one' 
hears  a  personal  message  from  beyond." 
Well,  Mr.  Doguereau  will  give  us  this 
message  In  Jordan  liall  next  Wednesday  i 
night.  j 

In  London  they  are  sworn  friends  of  | 
th«  "dray-ma."  We  read  that  when 
Mrs.  JiuBlln  vvas  trymg  to  work  fier 
way  back  to  her  original  position  in 
the  queue  waiting  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  one  Woollett  pushed  her  down 
some  steps  so  that  her  arm  was  bruised 
and  her  coat  got  torn.  But  Woollett 
swore  that  Mrs.  Muslin  was  pushing 
people;  she  struck  one  woman  and  at- 
tempted to  strike  his  wife.  She  also 
blackened  his  eye  with  her  umbrella 
No  wonder  Sir  Charles  BIron  sitting  on 
the  bench  said:  "I  don't  know  what  tlie 
etiquette  of  .the  queue  Is." 

I  "Whatever  skill  the  Allisons  may 
I  show  in  •hand-springing'  (the  American 
I  term  for  tumbling).  Is  not  to  be  com- 

j  pared  to  th--!r  ft-:i'-  in  ii-.?  i-  -.  -  >  tva^ 


fe^t.  Jc'jTc  Icarlens,"  a  term  of  m, 
ous  etymology,  are  played  when  ti. 
jocts  they  twirl  about  are  acrobats. 

"Sirehly.  the  authority  on  all  such 
matters,  describes  these  feats  as  1'ex- 
pression  la  plus  parfalte  de  I'art  acro- 
Isatlque  dans  ce  qu'il  a  de  plus  savant 
et  de  plus  ratline.'  He  records  astonish 
Ing  achievements — some  by  Oes  Incom- 
parable Craggs,'  whose  leader  is  now 
training  the  young  Idea  In  Kennington. 

"After  a  display  of  tumbling  which 
since  It  includes  the  flip-flap,  backward 
somersault,  saut  de  lion,  rondade,  twisti 
and  rigodon.  Is  an  education,  the  AH!-' 
sons  show  v^'hat  can  be  done  by  two 
porteurs  on  trinkas  and  three  sauters  in 
the  air.  The  enthusiasm  this  spectacle 
arouses  suggests  that  the  troupe 
should  have  taken  the  place  of  honour 
now  occupied  by  'America's  Greatest 
Child  Star.'  "—The  Observer. 


There  are  only  one  or  two  Italian 
organ  grinders  left  In,  London.  .  What 
has  become  of  the  American-Italian 
organ  grinder  mentioned  by  Eustace 
.Miles,  the  grinder  who  ground  out 
nothing  from  a  machine  bearing  this 
placard:  "I  spare  you  a  tune.  Tou  spare 
me  a  dime."? 


The  program  of  the  concert  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  next  Mon- 
day night  will  comprise:  Mozart's  EIne 
Kleine  Nachtmusik.  Prokofleff's  Suite, 
"Chout"  ("Buffoon");  Strauss's  "Till 
Eulensplegel's  Merry  Pranlu"  and 
Franck's  Symphony,  D  minor 

E.  F  G.  of  Northampton  wriiet.  to  us:; 
"The  other  day  I  saw  In  As  the  World 
Wags  a  rhyraned  comparison  of  man 
and   hit  shoes.     It   reminded   me  of  a  ^ 
Uttle  Jinglo  :  le<irned  -hen  k  ohlld,  and 

j  I  ajn  sending  a  copy  made  from  an  old 

j  clipping: 

OLD  SHOES 
'  How  much  a  man  Is  like  old  shoes! 
For  Instance:  each  a  soul  may  lose; 
Both  have  been  tanned — both  are 
tight 

By  cobblers — both  get  left  and  right. 
Both  need  a  mate  to  be  complete 
And  both  are  made  to  go  on  feet. 
They  both  need  healing;  oft  are  s 
And  both  In  time  turn  all  to  mold. 
WItb  shoes  the  last  Is  first;  with  ra 
The  first  shall  be  last,  and  when 
Shoes  wear  out  they  are  mended  n" 
When  men  wear  out  they're  men  d" 
too! 

They  both  are  trod  I'pon  and  both 
Will  tread  on  others — nothing  loath. 
Both  have  their  ties,  and  both  Incl 
When  polished  In  the  world  to  shI 
And   both   peg  out.     And  would 
choose 

To  be  a  man  or  be  his  shoes? 


KANSAS  NOTES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Harry  Green  Is  the  only  son  of  a 
widowed  mother,  good  looking,  dances 
well.  He  graduated  from  high  school 
and  accepted  a  position  in  the  suit  de- 
partment of  the  Ben  Ton  Clothiers. 
Mary  Brown,  thirty  pounds  ago,  was  the 
toww  belle.  Three  years  ago  they  were 
married  and  Harry's  mother  gave  then 
a  new  car  and  furnished  an  apartm 
for  them.  The  Bon  Ton  raised  hira 
J25  a  week.  Two  j^ears  and  a  half 
nothing  happened.  "Tou  stick-In-' 
mud,"  said  Mary,  "have  you  no  am 
tlon?"  And  she  went  to  the  city 
took  a  Job  In  the  s\jeet  music  dep 
ment  of  a  music  house,  for  Mary 
artistic  leanings.  "I'll  not  come  back," 
she  said,  "until  you  break  away  from 
the  Bon  Ton  and  show  ambition."  Y 
terday  Mary  came  home  HaiTy  had 
cepted  a  new  position  with  the  No 
Gents  Furnishings  at  $2  a  week 
vance.  Harry's  mother  has  glve'n  th 
a  new  car. 

Mahlon  Hardesty  weighed  120  poun 
wore  a  sandy  toupee  and  had  lost 
teeth.  His  office  was  four  steps 
bore  no  sign,  and  had  dusty  windows 
behind  which  never  less  than  t»'o  p*r 
cent,  a  month  was  charged  and  anijlls 
security  demanded.  Mrs.  Hardesty 
a  new  dress  every  time  her  hush 
bought  a  necktie.  Mahloli  didn't  w 
neckties.  His  funeraJ  was  a  small 
A  year  later  his  widow  published 
her  expense  a  slim  volume  In  gr 
leather  covers  of  her  husband's 
Ings,  entitled,  "Poems  of  Optimism." 

3-  P- 

As  the  World  Wag.-,: 

The  following  document  was  dls 
ered  at  mid-winter  In  a  lonely  and 
occupied  Ne'w  Englnni'  country  houss 
NOTICE  TO  BUKGLARS! 

1 — If  you  are  after  Booze,  you 
find  It  In  the  Fire-ex'InguIshers.  PI 
leave  enough  behind  you  tr     :  • 
thirst  of  any  Prohibition 
.\gents  who  may  be  prow;: 
cause  It  has  been  special.^  >. 
for  \'.:-?\v  taste. 


;  was  tiio  bus;,',  "  i'  •-■•■^■''b 
for  the  winter,  either  to  carry 
away  In  my  car  to  another 
,      s:\  or  to  bury  It  In  the  garden. 

3—  Don't  worry  about  llniter-prlnts  on 
!r!a»8e»  or  disnes.  The  count/  sherlft, 
^  if  he  comes  In  the  course  of  a  few 

month*  to  check  up  your  patronage  or 
this  town,  oannot  tell  the  difference 
between  a  bear's  paw  »nd  a  flappers 
nipper. 

4—  You  had  better  try  on  my  clothes 
before  you  carry  them  oft,  otherwise 
you  might  find  they  fitted  too  quick  for  ' 
comfort,  leading  to  your  arrest,  and  my  ; 
embarrassment  because  no  Union  La- 
bels are  attached  to  them.  However,  a 
colony  of  cooties,  specially  Imported 
from  Flanders  Field  regardless  of  ex- 
pense, has  been  Introduced  Into  every 
garment,  and  should  keep  you  from 
falling  asleep  on  your  jobs. 

5—  Unfortunately  the  town -water  has 
been  turned  oft,  but  If  you  think  you 
need  a  bath,  you  niay  And  In  the  cellar 
several  crocks  of  water-glass  formerly 
containing  eggs.  Put  It  all  Into  the  . 
best  porcelain  tub,  and.  though  It  may 
sound  like  a  dirty  soak,  you  won't  get 
any  worse  than  the  others  did.  1 

6 —  If  you  are  provided  with  a  truck  , 
for  remnvhig  antique  furniture,  see  how 
many  hooked  rugs,  pJa:es  of  Sandwich 
glas.s,  and  articles  of  Early  American 
.Maple  it  can  conveniently  hold.  I  am 
a.-ihamed  to  admit  publicly  that  I  was 
taken  in,  so  please  take  them  out,  and 
no  questions  will  be  asked  later. 

7 —  In  a  pigeon-hole  of  my  study  desk 
1  you   will   find  some   Mississippi  State 

Bonds  of  the  $5,000,000  loan  Issue  In 
\S^8,  and  some  Russian  Internal  Liberty 
Bonds  p'  1917.  You  are  welcome  to 
both  kinds,  and  If  you  can  collect  the 
back  Interest  I  won't  expect  you  to  re- 
mit me,  anonymously,  more  than  V4% 
of  your  collection. 

8 —  You  may  break  open  any  boxes 
which  you  find  nailed  up,  or  any  trunks 
which  are  locked.  But  some  of  these 
(T  forget  whft:h)  contain  TNT  with  In- 
terior clockwork  des'.gned  for  peculiar 
emergencies.  Damage  to  your  person  Is 
not  covered  by  my  Burglary  Insurance 
Policy. 

9 —  Do  not  hesitate  to  commit  any 
nuisance  on  the  floors  of  the  building. 
I  shall  then  recognize  that  you  are 
fully  claas-cnnscious  and  that  there  Is 
nothing  bourgeois  about  you. 

10 —  Thank  you!  Come  again  In  the 
summer,  when  you  cannot  stay  quite 
so  long. 

THE  (LEGAL)  OWNER 
E.  G. 

BOLSHEVISM'S  QRIQHT  SIDE 

As  the  World  Wags. 

The  total  number  of  automobiles  In 
mated  at  24,000,000,  of 
re  owned  In  the  United 
~  ,;!'  words,  this  country 

has  five  umea  as  many  killed  and  In- 
jured as  all  ^e  other  countries;  100 
times  as  many  as  Russia,  where,  I  be- 
lieve, private  ownership  of  passenger 
cars  Is  not  allowed.    This  is  one  of  the 
arguments   for  our   higher  prosperity 
and   civilization   that   the  spellbindp. 
omit,  as  the  audience  of  ^utc  }  I 
might  bu-/tl  mto  lonJ  and  lo  ' 
tlnued  applause— «t    the  mentiv*'^.. 
Russia.  Q   X,  Tfi 

Portland,  U«. 

HER  GESTURE 
As  the  World  Wags: 

How  funny  men  are!  I  think  It  Is 
screamingly  funny  what  Dr.  Ortho  Dox 
says  In  your  column  about  "women 
motorists."  He  talks  about  w^nen 
•  holding  out  their  hands"  and  "gestur- 
ing." Then  he  says,  they  go  straight 
along  (he  proves  It  with  big  figures) 
and  seems  surprised.  I 

Let  me  UU  Dr.  Dox  that  he  needn't 
burn  up  any  of  hia  tires  If  he  ever 
meets  me  on  the  road.  Let  him  "con- 
tinue straight  ahead."  I'm  not  "gestur- 
ing" to  him;  I'm  knocking  the  ash  off 
my  cigarette.  LOIS 

THAT  GESTURE  I 

As  the  World  Wags: 

During /Ihe  discussion  now  current  in 
your  column,  has  any  one  recalled  the 
famous  description  of  the  "fulsome  gest 

of  Kai  Lung,  or  perhaps  It  was  In  his 
■■Golden  Hours,"  I  remember  having 
memorized  unaware  two  phrases.  Qnf  i 
was.  "The  five-flnger-d  gesture  of  derl!  * 
sion  from  th.  organ  or  contempt."  The 
other  referied  to  a  young  lady  who 
upon  observing  the  approach  of  an  eligi- 
ble young  man,  "Hed,  emittlnp,  loud 
shriek,  to  conceal  the  order  of  her  go- 
_  _  N. 

RICHARD  CROOKS 

^mpi^ed  by  Charles  A.  Baker,  sang 
Melalde'T  T  ^-''^ 
^r%,etl  Bgambatl; 

Morts.     Chausson;     La  r. 

om 


nor:,"    MSsaenet;    Chfl'Wlchee  Co- 
Fourdrain;  Ah,  Moon  of  my  De- 
lit  it,   Lehmann;   Onaway,  Awake  Be- 
loved, Coleridge-Taylor. 

Year  by  year  Mr.  Crook(>  grows  In 
technical  grace.  Today,  granting  he  is 
doing  his  best,  he  need  yield  the  palm 
to  very  few  singers  In  matters  of  such 
jrcat  Importance  as  attack,  articula- 
tion, and  the  proper  shapihg  of  vowels. 
He  has  developed  a  "half  voice"  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  When  he  sets  his 
mind  to  the  task,  he  can  now  sound 
high  tones  both  forcible  and  resonant, 
not  to  forget  medium  tones  thrillingly 
full  and  rich. 

.  From  his  lovely  "haRr  JJ"-^,"  however, 
Mr.  Crooks  Is  not  always  content  to  let 
bis  full  voice  flow  normally.  He  pinches 
i  his  strong  tones  too  often,  till  a  blind 
listener  might  suspect  another  singer 
had  taken  up  the  burden  of  his  song. 
Besides,  sometimes  he  lets  his  notes 
grow  nasal,  in  the  undesirable  sense  of 
the  word.  He  gains  so  steadily,  tliough. 
In  points  of  technique,  that  Mr.  Crooks 
l»ay  be  depended  upon  to  rid  himself 
presently  of  these  few  defects, 


is  the  work  y 
nan  of  char. 

Bartok  is  a  -I,  Eiirlan.  '1 
Suite  was  writ  ^l/for  the  celebration 
;of  the  50th  anniv,  pary  of  the  union  of 
the  two  cities  Buria  and  Pest,  ^s  he. 
is  a  zealous  collector  of  folk  music 
which  has  often  served  as  the  basis  of 
his  own,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
for  a  civic  and  national  celebration  he 
fnade  use  of  Hungarian  folk  tunes, 
i  Last  month  in  London  Mme.  Basilldes 
bang  "with  evident  conviction"  songs 
by  Bartok  and  Kodaly,  and  sang  them 
in  the  Hungarian  language.  Mr.  Ernest 
K'ewman,  reviewing  her  recital,  ac- 
knowleged  his  ignorance  of  Hungarian. 
'"The  singer  seemed  to  be  in  turns 
tragic,  minatory,  sad  and  coquettish, 
put  precisely  why  the  one  or  the  other 
1  could  not  say.  Mnie.  Basilides  must 
not  think  our  comparative  apathy  un- 
der the  circumstances  my  reflection  on  , 

her  as  an  artist.    After  all  we  should  l^^^^f^bled  for  the  dedication, 
hardly  expect  a  Buda-Pest  audience  to  interesting  gllmp.«es  at 

be  completely  responsive  to  the  subleties  |Slcilian  life  in  beautiful  Palermo,  »nd 
(Of    such    typically    English    songs   <i8,  j'?   *"®   country;    the    decorated  carts 


^^ap  was  made  In  Malta,  where  mi, 
of  this  ancient  Island,  rich  in  the  1,; 
.torlCMl  assoclation.s   of  centuries,  v 

|ln  which  once  dwelt  the  knights  wh 

iofTMh!,  ^r''"'  '"P°«'"e  Church 
|of  St.  John,  the  wonK-n  In  their  singular 
icloaks— yet  nothing  was  said  of  the  Mul- 
jtese  cat. 

From  Malta,   "a  city  of  gentlemen 
for  gentlemen,"  the  audience  was  tak< 
ito   Athens,   where     the     remains  , 
;temples  and  the  remembrance  of  tl 
artists,   dramatists     and  phllosophc 
made  one  forget  the  decadent  Gree 
|of  today.    Those  interested  in  univer- 
|ity  life  welcomed  the  views  of  the  Gen 
nadius    library   and    even    the  solemn 
procession   of  be-whiskered     and  be- 
spectacled professors  from  all  countries 


to  his  advantage  try  to  acquire  a  wider 
range  of  expression,  something  between 
txtravagant    sentimentality    and  that 
Wolence   which   he  errs   in  mistaking 
tor    fervor.     If   he    would    ponder  his 
texts  more  seriously  perhaps  he  would 
be   the   better   for   the   study.  What 
hidden  meaning,  for  Instance,  can  he 
find  In  Gluck's  air  to  explain  an  Inter- 
pretation so  doleful?    He  should  recog- 
nise, furthermore,  that  the  petitioner  In 
Btradella's  air  was  shivering  In  terror 
of  hell;  voicing  this  emotion,  poignant 
enough  In  all  truth,  would  have  relieved 
I  the   tearful    monotony   of    the    Italian  I 
group,     wny,  to  go  pleasantly  on,  the 
creeping  pace  of  Chausson's  song,  the 
shouts  In  Waltlier's  song  that  won  the 
prize? 

He  has  everything  that  goes  to  the 
making  of  a  singer — a  voice  second  to 
almost  none,  a   techni(TUe  ah-eady  on 
the  way  to  extreme  competence,  un- 
usual aptitude  for  song,  muslclanliness. 
If  only  he  could — or,  better  put,  would 
— refine  his  taste  and  quicken  his  imag-  ! 
Inailon,   Mr.  Crooke  could  hardly  fall  i 
to  become  a  singer  without  peer.     A  i 
large  audience  applauded  him  heartily  | 
last  night.  R.  R   G  I 


or  "Don't  tell  my  mother  I'm  living  in 
Bin.*  " 


At  the  same  time  Mr.  Crooks  might    i  Please  sell  no  more  drink  to  my  father,'         gorgeous  Interior  of  Monreale.  Tho 

 "  remarkable   pictures  of  tunny  fishing 

the  strange  Greek  colony  at  Piano  da 
Grecl,  where  the  ancient  Greek  lan- 
guage is  still  spoken,  African  troop- 
Imported  by  Mussolini  and  snatchecl 
from  a  savage  state,  Taormina,  and  of 
course,  Etna  In  eruption. 

There  was  a  very  large  audience.  The 
traveltalk  will  be  repeated  this  after- 
noon. Next  week,  "Naples  and  Its  Riv- 
iera." 


Prokofieff,  Beethoven,  Bar- 
tok and  Brahms  Works 
on  Program 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  fifth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony.   Mr.    Koussevltzky,  conductor, 
took  pla v'-'^'  -rilay  afternoon  in  Syni- 
phony 


program  was  as  fol 
iow«-  .1,  Overture  to  Goethe's 

(igmont  .  ft  'k.ofleft.  Suite  from  tne 
opera,  "The  love  for  Threa  Oranges" 
1  first  tlnio  111  this  country);  Bartok, 
J>ance  B'lite llflrst  time  In  Boston); 
]irahm«,  SymAony  No.  4,  E  minor. 

Mr.  KoussaB'zky  Is  to  be  thanked 
heartily -■—  p|t,iuclng  Prokofleft's  fas- 
cinating Suite  and  acquainting  us  with 
music  by  Bartok,  concerning  whose 
worth  as  a  composer  there  la  hot  dis- 
cussion. It  would  have  been  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  composers  and  the  audi- 
ence If  a  repetition  of  the  Suites  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  symphony  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar.  (No  dlsre 
Bpect  to  Johannes.) 

Prokofleft's  opera,  from  which  his 
Suite  is  derived,  is  based  on  Gozzl'.-i 
satirical  fairy  play,  which  might  wcK 
excite  the  Imagination  of  any  composer. 
There  Is  no  need  In  this  Instance  of  re- 
Btatlng  the  old  saw:  "This  music  is 
for  the  stage  and  suffers  when  It  Is 
transferred  to  the  concert  hall,'  fo.- 
with  one  possible  exception,  the  "Scene 
Infemale,"  the  movements  are  Intercsi- 
ing,  yes,  delightful,  as  absolute  music 
They  ere  not  only  brilliantly  and,  often, 
surprisingly  orchestrated;  they  have 
original  musical  ideas,  now  Impressive 
hy  their  force,  now  giving  great  pleas- 
ure by  their  Indisputable  and  peculiar 
beauty,  as  In  the  slow  movement  wher<^ 
the  beauty  of  thought  and  expression 
Is  most  poetic,  a  type  of  beauty  that 
has  not  been  revealed  in  other  modern 
compositions  now  known  to  us.  In  tUt- 
wilder  passages  there  Is  no  extrava- 
gance for  the  sake  of  making  the  bour- 
Bvols  sit  up.  One  feels  throughout  tbe 
iiulte  the  honesty  of  Prokofleft.  Thus 
Ihe  thoughr;  so  he  expressed  himself; 
and  how  well  he  did  it:  A  remarkable 
inan  this  Serge  Prokofieff,  to  us  thj 
most  original,  the  hiost  imaginative,  and 
the  best  equipped  corap'^'ser  row  creat-  ! 
Ui^  music.  With  the  hearing  of  each  , 
\»,.rk  by  him,  our  admiration  for  him 
waxes  stronger.  ,  ,  .  , 

One  has  not  heard  enough  of  Bartok  s 
music  in  Boston  to  judge  him  fairly,* 
even  with  some  show  of  intelligence.  To,| 
many  his  music  is  a  stumbling  block ;l| 
to  some,  the  abomination  of  desolation 
yet  no  less  a  man  than  the  conservative! 
Adolf  Welssmann  does  not  hesitate  t0|. 
eay  of  BartoVn  music  that  "even  anf 
unsympatht  '  •  r  must  feel  that  It 


Many  hearers  yesterday,  knowing  that 
Bartok  is  a  Hungarian,  remembering 
jLlszt's  Hungarian  Rhapsodies,  and  read- 
ing that  Bartok  was  an  admirer  of 
Liszt,  probably  expected  to  hear  music 
of  the  gypsy  order,  intoxicating  rhythms 
and  effects  like  those  produced  by  ham- 
mering on  the  cymbalom.  They  were 
disappointed^  They  heard  little  tunes 
without  drunken  frenzy;  there  were  few 
madding,  dissolute  rhythms. 

We  could  not  help  recalling  the  re- 
mark of  the  Sar  Peladan  concerning  the 
(music    of  ,our    old    friend  Johannes 
I  Brahms:  "that  It  was  like  a  gypsy  at- 
j  tempting  to  dance  in  a  tightly  laced 
I  corset." 

'  Nor  were  we  led  astray  by  the  title 
"Dance  Suite."  "Dance"  admits  of  sev- 
eral definitions;  there  are  solemn,  sacred 
,  dances:  dances,  too,  that  are  almost 
static;  dances  like  those  now  popular, 
I  In  which  a  young  man  embracing  his 
girl  shoves  hei*  backward  and  forwards 
and  sideways  and  zigzag  qlong  a  floor. 
Bartok's  music  seemed  to  us  to  be  with- 
out sensuousness,  without  sentiment, 
without  emotion.  No  doubt  he  felt  his 
music;  but  in  a  way  that  is  still  foreign 
to  us  and  In  an  Idiom  that,  with  slight 
knowledge  of  his  work.  Is  at  present 
not  easily  understood  or  appreciated. 

The  orchestral  performance  of  the  two 
suites  was  of  a  dazzling  brilliance.  Mr. 
Koussevltzky  gave  a  superb  and  appro- 
priately dramatic  reading  of  the  over- 
ture, which,  we  should  not  forget,  was 
written  for  a  play  and  for  performance 
in  a  theatre.  To  the  Joy  of  the  faithful, 
a  symphony  by  Brahms  brought  the 
end.  Mr.  Koussevltzky  is  fond  of 
Brahms;  he  conducts  the  music  of  Jo- 
hannes In  a  masterly  manner — but  Tou- 
jours  Brahms — toujours  perdrlx. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
I  The  program  for  next  week  comprises 
I  four  unfamiliar  pieces:  Tansman's 
;  Dance  of  The  Sorceress  from  a  ballet 
,  "The  Garden  of  Paradise";  Krasa's 
i  March  and  Pastorale  from  a  symphony; 
Webern's  tlve  pieces  for  orchestrii; 
Walton's  Overture  "Portsmouth  Point" 
Land  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony. 


P.  H. 


GERTRUDE  flkcLEY 
AT  JORDAN  HALL 


Mezzo-Contralto  Gives  Novel 
Program  in  Fne  Voice 


TRAVETALKAT 


E.  M.  Newman  gave  the  first  of  Ave 
Illustrated  traveltalks  on  the  general 
subject  "Sunny  Italy"  last  night  In 
Symphony  hall.  The  special  subject 
was  "Sicily 

Iterranean."  The  first  part  of  Mr.  New- 
man's talk  was  especially  interesting, 
for  places  rarely  visited  by  Americans 
were  shown  on  the  screen  and  graphi- 
cally described.  How  many  had  any 
lde.%  of  Ca.«iab!anca,  a  Moroccan  city 


Gertrude  TIngley,  mezzo-contralto, 
nang  this  program  yesterday  afternoon 
<fn  Jordan  Hall: 

■Verdi  Pratl,  Cangio  d'Aspetto,  Han- 
del; L'Angelus,  Folk  Song  of  Brittany; 
Chanson  a  Danser,  Popular  Air,  1613; 
La  Passanto,  PoldowskI;  La  Vague  ot 
Ja  Cloche,  Duparc;  Traditional  Hebrew 
1,'raginents,  B'yodo  afkid  ruchi,  Elohenu 
xelohe  avosenu,  El  hibne  hagalil;  In- 
ilian  Cradle  Song,  Gerrard  Williams; 
Song  of  Poldlera,  Krederlck  Austin; 
.Sttrlbuta,  roulenc;  L'Intruse,  Fevriev; 
Le  Rossignol  dcs  Lllas,  Hahn;  Marine, 
f.alo;  Dansons  la  Giguc,  Bordes;  Silent 
Noon,  Vaughn  Williams;  Australian 
Fairy  Song,  Georgette  Peterson;  HefTle 
Cuckoo  Fair,  Martin  Shaw;  Cherry 
Flowers,  Mabel  Daniel.?. 

Miss  TIngley,  In  her  manifest  effort  to 
keep  her  program  clear  of  the  hack- 
neyed, met  with  a  more  decided  success 
ihan  falls  to  the  lot  of  all  singers  so  In- 
.splred.  Not  one  song  she  sang  could 
Justly  be  accused  ot  too  frequent  hear- 
ings in  the  concert  hall — some.  Indeed, 
were  quite  unknown.  Nor,  In  her  hunt 
for  novelty,  did  Miss  TIngley  In  the 
pnd  take  up  with  rubbish;  not  one  song 
f.eemcd  put  above  its  place. 

In  tho  way,  however,  of  almost  all 
"orfoviuers  who  dread  unduly  what  Is 


proved  and  tried.  Miss  Tingley,  search- 
ing for  novelty,  sacrificed  too  much  to 
it.  For,  Duparc's  gnat  song  excepted, 
she  stripped  her  program  bare  ot  all 
With  Gems  of  the  Med-  j  great  music.  | 
There  were  two  Handel  airn,  it  may 
be  argued.  But  Handel's  warmest  ad  -  ' 
mirer  would  never  fjrotest  that  either 
on,;  of  the  two  shows  that  master  at 
his  greatest.  Though  the  Hebrew  frag- 
ments have  interest,  they  cannot  exer- 
cise a  wide  appeal.  Folk  songs,  songs 
by   Frenchmen    not    ot   the   very  first 


with  Arabians  living  in  a  quarter  of  a  I  rank— all  excellent  In  themselves,  grea 


handsome  Important  town  now  essen- 
tially French?  After  glimpses  of  Gi- 
braltar and  Cadiz,  the  latter  a  bustling 
city  with  Its  great  exportation  of  cork, 
there  were  many  charming  views  of 
Seville  and  Granada;  the  ravishing 
beauties  of  the  Sevlllian  women;  the 
glories  of  the  Alcazar  and  the  AUiam- 
bra. 

Still  more  Interesting,  for  they  were 
far  less  familiar,  were  the  scenes  In 
Sardinia  and  Malta.  The  pictures  of 
the  women  or  Sardinia  were  fascinat- 
ing; Madonna  types  as  opposed  to  the 
coquettish  Sevllllans.  Mr.  Newman  was 
on  the  first  steamer  for  American  tour- 
ists that  stopped  at  the  Sardinian  port. 
The  curiosity  and  the  hospitality  of  the 
natives  were  noteworthy.  There  were 
Illustrations  of  the  peasant  life.  Tunis 
was  visited,  and  there  a  sheik  was  seen.l 
not  a  hero  of  the  films,  but  an  Oxford-! 
man  who  had  wedded  an  English  wife,  i 
without  an  ensuing  domestic  tragedy. 

From  this  city  of  the  East,  with  Its  | 
Oriental  costumes  and  manner^:.  :i  longi 


music  they  are  not.  Surely  Miss  Tmg-  , 
ley,  like  many  another  singer  today.  ! 
lets  her  good  intentions  carry  her  too  ; 

far.  ,  .  ' 

Yesterday  she  sang  with  a  voice  tha, 
surely  has  gained  in  body  and  warm.ii 
since   last   she  appeared   In  pub'; 
voice     evenly     beautiful     iu  r 
throughout  its  length.   Miss  Tmgi  ^  , 
indeed  acquired  a  fine  technique,  uIikU 
she  could  better  still  more  by  a  some- 
what  closer   attention   to  articulatKk^;. 
She   also    sang   yesterday   with  every 
evidence  of  keen  Intelligence  and  sona 
musicianship.     If  only  she  could  bring 
herself  to  let  each  phrase   sound  as 
significant  as  she  undoubtedly  feels  it. 
Miss  TIngley  ^•.'ould  add  much  to 
I  force  of  her  interpretations,  Jfe^" 
I  rier  s  happy  s.  tting  of  the  MaeterHnck 
I  poem  she  showed  what  she  can  do  when 
1  she  gives  her  feeling  play. 

A  large  audience  applauded  MiS. 
'  TIngley  heartily.  Mary  Slui%v  Sw.t,r 
I  proved  an  admirable  accomptinis^. 


R.  H.  G. 


d,  IToney  quot--  rfc 


«) 


"This  Woman  Business,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Benn  W.  Levy, 
will  come  to  the  Wilbur  Theatre  tomorrow  night.  The  play  was  pub 
lished  in  England  before  it  was  produced  by  the  Play  Actors  in  London 
on  Oct.  18,  1925.  The  part  of  the  one  woman  in  the  comedy  was  to  have 
been  takeij  by  Marda  Vanne,  but  she  had  sailed  for  this  country,  so  Alison 
tiegrgatt  was  substituted.  When  the  play  was  revived  at  the  Haymarket 
in  April,  1926,  Fay  Compton  was  Crawford,  the  extraordinary  woman 
who  converted  the  misogynists  and  made  them  foolish.  Hodges,  a  million- 
aire and  woman  hater,  invited  several  wha  shared  his  views  about  women, 
but  vrere  not  rich,  to  his  country  cottage  for  a  holiday.  There  they  dis- 
•ussed  women's  faults  and  frailities.  In  came  a  woman  who  tells  them 
^he  is  a  thief.  She  had  stolen  money  from  a  man  In  the  City  who  had  a 
?lass  eye.  She  was  his  secretary.  Fearing  the  eye  that  was  the  natural 
one,  she  went  away  with  a  good  deal  of  his  money  and  arrived  at  the 
cottage  of  Hodges,  his  sleeping  partner.  What  she  did  to  him  and  his 
quests  will  be  seen  tomorrow  night.  It  is  enough  to  say  she  is,  first  a 
house  maid  for  them,  then  a  typist  and  finally  ? 

Mr.  Levy  made  several  changes  in  the  comedy  before  it  was  revived 
'ast  April.  In  the  original  version  the  part  of  Hodges  was  rather  insig- 
nificant. Later  it  was  important.  The  London  Times,  reviewing  the  re- 
vival, said  that  the  comedy  fulfilled  what  Dr.  Johnson  declared  to  be  the 
aim  of  all  comedy:  to  make  men  merry.  In  London  the  part  of  Hodges 
was  taken  by  Leon  Quartermaine.  That  excellent  actor,  Mr.  O.  P.  Hegie, 
will  probably  play  the  Judge  at  the  Wilbur.  Genevieve  Tobin  will  play 
the  disturbing  woman. 

Mr.  Hegie,  a  South  Australian  by  birth,  first  came  to  the  Unitec" 
States  in  1907  ^ith  Ellen  Terry.  Boston's  theatregoers  will  not  soon  for 
^t  his  Androcles  in  Bernard  Shaw's  play,  nor  his  Cokeson*  the  clerk,  ir. 
"Galsworthy's  "Justice."  Mr.  Hegie  was  bom  in  1879.  Miss  Tobin  was! 
,iorn  in  New  York  in  1901.  It  is  said  that  she  first  attracted  attention 
'  s  an  actress  by  playing  Genevieve  Tyler  in  "Oh,  look,"  produced  in  1918 
•^he  and  her  sister  Vivian  appeared  in  charity  performances  when  thej 
'-verc  very  young,  vrithout  thought  of  future  professional  life,  for  thej 
were  not  of  a  theatrical  family. 


Miss  Betty  Gray,  ijext  Thursday  evening,  will  sing  Rossini's  "0 
Y'^alutaris  Hostia,"  which  has  been  unaccountably  neglected  by  contraltos 
'^i  is  a  noble  air  from  that  great  master's  "Petite  Messo  Solennelle,"  which 
jlvas  first  heard  at  the  mansion  of  Pilkt-Will,  in  Paris,  on  March  14,  1864 
when  the  singers  were  the  Marchisio  sisters,  Nicolini  and  Agnesi.  Ros- 
sini wrote  this  mass  at  the  request  of  the  Countess  Pillet-Will.  He 
characteristically  called  it  "Petite,"  whereas  it  is  an  elaborate  work,  con- 
taining a  double  fugue  that  excited  the  admiration  of  German  masters  of 
that  art,  as  old  Haupt  in  Berlin.  (But  Rossini,  incorrigible  joker,  once 
spoke  of  his  "Stabat  Mater"  as  composed  "mezzo  cristinano.")  At  first 
the  accompaniment  was  for  two  pianos  and  a  harmonium.  Meyerbeer, 
Auber,  Mme.  Alboni  and  other  musicians  heard  this  private  perform- 
ance, and  begged  Rossini  to  orchestrate  the  accompaniment.  This  he 
did,  and  added  the  "0  Salutaris."  He  said  to  Mme.  Alboni:  "Listen,  I 
shall  not  allow  a  performance  of  this  mass  while  I  live;  but  I  thought 
of  you  when  I  wrote  it,  and  for  you  I  have  composed  an  '0  Salutaris.'  I 
agk  that  it  will  be  you  who  will  sing  it  when  I  am  no  more." 

Rossini  died  in  1868.  Maurice  Strakosch  called  on  Rossini's  widow  to 
see  if  he  could  give  public  performances  of  the  mass.  She  said  he  could 
have  a  copy  of  the  score  for  100,000  francs,  but  only  a  copy.  She  was  a 
miserly  soul,  as  guests  at  her  "at  homes"  during  her  husband's  last  years, 
complained.  Strakosch  hesitated,  but  finally  gave  her  a  check  for  100,000 
francs  on  the  Rothschild's  bank.  Alboni  asked  Strakosch  100,000  for  sing- 
ing the  contralto  part,  for  she  wished  to  increase  her  sums  for  charity 
and  give  her  two  nieces  a  handsome  dowTy.  The  sum  demanded  was  not 
exorbitant,  for  Alboni  sang  in  this  mass  50  times,  in  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Baden-Baden. 

The  mass  was  first  heard  publicly  .at  the  Theatre-Italien,  Paris,  on 
Feb.  28,  1869:  Gabrielle  KrauBs,  Marietta  Alboni,  Nicolini  and  Agnesi. 
During  the  grand  tour  Vieuxtemps  and  the  famous  double-bass  player, 
Bpttesini,  were  added  to  the  quartet:  Marie  Battu,  Mme.  Alboni,  the  Eng- 
lish tenor,  Tom  Hohler,  who  in  1880  married  the  widow  of  the  sixth  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  and  the  bass  Tagliaflco.  Teresa  Carreno  .was  the  accom- 
panist. 

Lionel  Dauriac  in  his  "Rossini"  says  that  the  tenor  ^a£  the  private 
performance  was  Gardoni.  The  painstaking  Pougin  in  his  interesting  life 
of  Alboni  names  Nicolini,  the  thrifty  second  husband  of  Adelina  Patti. 

Thus  has  the  announcement  that  Miss  Gray  would  sing  the  "O  Salu-j 
taris"  led  us  to  tell  this  story. 

The  performances  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  by  Mr.  Mordkin  and 
.1.  !.iallet  company  were  disappointing,  but  many  expected  disappointment 
and  cither  stayed  at  home  or  went  for  the  sake  of  pleasant  memories, 
remembering  past  years,  for  Mordkin,  then  with  Mme.  Pavlova,  was  thej 
romet  of  more  than  one  season. 

This  time  the  audience  was  justly  pleased  with  the  dancing  of  Mmes.  1 
Nemtchinova  and  Butsova,  especially  by  that  of  the  former,  and  with  (he 
grace  and  agility  of  Mr.  Vladimirov,    The  poor  young  women  of  the 
ballet!    They  did  their  best,  but  they  showed  painfully  their  lack  of  skill 
in  ensemble  posing  and  evolutions.    It  was  said  that  they  had  been  pupils 
for  "tv.-o  years."   What  are  two  years  in  preparation?    Bkllet  girls  should  | 
be  caught  young,  indeed,  as  children,  and  be  taught  for  many  years.  Even 
in  synchronous  waving  of  the  arms,'  these  pupils  of  Mr.  Mordkin  were  sadly 
deficient.   On  the  whole,  it  was  a  mournful  occasion.   It  would  have  been  I 
better  to  dream  of  the  glorious  nights  and  days  at  the  Boston  Opera  j 
House  during  its  early  years,  when  those  on  and  off  the  stage. were 
younger;  perhaps  more  easily  pleased. 

So  Mr,  Orloff,  the  Russian  pianist,  who  was  warmly  welcomed  in  New 
York,  did  not  play  here  last  Thursday.  The  Herald  received  no  notice  of 
'he  postponement  till  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  7. 

-  larita  Sanchez,  who  will  sing  tomorrow  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall, 
..  Mexican,  and  her  program,  which  is  interesting  in  other  ways,  will 
L-Iude  three  folk  songs  of  lier  native  land.  An  air  from  Puccmi's  post- 
mous  opera,  "'Turandot,"  ■A'ill  be  heard  here  for  the  first  time,  as  will 
from  Granados's  "Govescas."  There  will  also  be  arias  from  "Adri- 
ecouvrenr,"  "Maiion,"  '|I1  Trovatore"  and  songs,  not  kno\vn  here,  or 


.lOt  too  i'aniiliar. 

Miss  Dudley's  prtgram  for  next  Tuesday  evening  is  pleasantly  varies 
It.  is  good  to  see  once  more  the  name  of  Augusta  Holmes  on  a  program. 
There  was  a  time  when  many  American  singers  paid  her~this  homage. 
Two  "Songs  of  the  Hebrides"  by  Marjory  Kennedy-Fraser  and  MacLeod. 
How  many  remember  David  Kennedy,  who  toured  in  this  country  with 
his  family?  He  died  at  Ontario  in  1886.  Ilis  son,  Da\nd,  died  in  1885. 
James,  the  baritone,  perished  in  the  fire  at  the  Opera  House  Hn  Nice, 
where  he  was  studying  under  Lamperti.  Kate  and  Lizzie  died  in  1881. 
Then  there  was  the  tenor,  Robert,  who  went  to  Australia;  Helen,  a  so- 
prano (Mrs.  Campbell);  Marjory,  who  sailed  with  her  father  in  a  clipper 
ship  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  a  world  tour  of  four  and  one-half 
years,  is  knowni  in  this  country  by  her  lecture  recitals  and  her  collections 
of  Hebridean  songs.  Margaret,  a  contralto,  was  also  a  sub-professor  of 
harmony  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

There  is  a  PatufTa  Kennedy-Fraser  (Mrs.  Hood),  a  singer  and  harpist. 

Daisy  Kennedy,  violinist,  who  was  divorced  from  husband,  Benno 
Moisetwitsch,  the  pianist,  and  married  John  Drinkwater,  the  dramatist, 
is  not  a  relation  of  old  David  and  his  brood,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge. 

SOME  EARLY  PLAYBILLS 


Minnie  Mad(iem  in  1869  and  1870 

A  Crux  in  "Measure  for  Measure" 

son.  Milton  Holland,  Charles  Rockwei/, 
I  Miss  Lizzie  Price  end  Miss  Emily  Mes-  ' 
tayer.  ' 

As  was  the  custom  of  the  tlraea,  the  : 
program  gave  a  ^vry  full  synopsis  of 
the  incidents  of  the  play,  leaving  little  , 
to  the  Imagination,  as  for  Instance: 

ACT  FIRST 
SCENE  1— A  view  of  the  Bay  of  New 
Tork.  with  the  Offices  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Emigration.    Coming  on 
Shore,    Pigeons   among   the  Hawks 
Col.  Crafton  reveals  his  Plans.  The 
Trap   Set.     The   German  Emigrant. 
Arrival  of  Fritz.    Tricks  upon  Trav- 
elers.    Fritz    tells    his    little  story. 
Katrlna  In  danger.    Fritz  to  the  Res- 
cue.    SCENE  2— Fritz  In  search  of 
Katrlna.    SCENE  3— The  Sanctum  of 
Phil.    Bobblfs  nice  little  Establish- 
ment. \  Moppy   the   patient  Drudge. 
Ballet  girls  off  duty.  The  Dove  in  the 
Talons  of  the  Kite.    Timely  arrival  of 
Louise  Von  Housen.      "Hush,  It 
Fritz."     .\  very  Lovlpg  Aunt.  Th« 
Drugged  Wine.   An  opportune  Sneeze. 
The    Scoundrel   Foiled   and  Katrlna. 
saved.    Fritz  up  to  Snuff. 
Observe   the  lavish  use  of  capltaU, 
and  tho  generous  supply  of  thrills— like 
"Pigeons  among  Hawks,"   "The  Trap 
Set,"  "Tricks  upon  Travelers,"  "Kat- 
rlna in  Danger,"  Fritz  to  the  Rescue," 
•'Ballet  girls  off  duty."  "The  Dove  In 
the  Talons  of  the  Kite,"  "Hush,  It  Is 
Fritz,"    "The    Drugged    Wine,"  "The 
Scoundrel  Foiled,"  "Fritz  up  to  Snuff." 
O-i-o-h::    A-a-a-E-h!'    HI!  Hi::  Hi:!' 
"Them  was  the  happy  days." 

Then  there  were  songs — good,  too,  for 
Jo.  Emmet  could  elng,  and  he  gave 
them  in  those  ti.ays.  "Dat  Grecian 
Bend."  "Toiona  S.iusage  Boy,"  "VaJk- 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

The  first  playbill  In  which  Mlnnit 
Maddern  (Mrs.  Flske)  Is  announced, 
that  is  still  extant,  so  far  as  my  re- 
search goes,  is  that  of  "East  Lynne," 
with  Lucille  Western,  in  August  of 
1869,  when  she  was  billed  as  "lua  Petite 
Minnie."  and  played  Louise.  She  was 
then  less  than  4  years  old.  This  was  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  New  York,  un- 
der th»  management  of  James  A  Heme. 

In  the  cast  appear  tl.o  names  of 
"Mrs."  M.  Maddern,  which  probably 
should  have  been  Miss  (Mary)  Mad- 
dern, her  aunt;  and  also  that  of  "Miss 
R.  Maddern,"  which  was  another  encr 
of  the  type  for  Miss  E.  (Kmma),  her 
only  other  aunt,  very  llkoly. 

Thp  only  other  names  thit  come  with- 
in my  ken  are  McKee  Rankin,  J.  N(ev  - 
ton)  Gotthold,  E.  'l.  Tlltcn,  G.  Vlnlng 
Bower.s,  T.  F.  Egbert  and  ftfarla  WU- 
klns,  while  the  remainder  certainly 
never  rose  to  any  distinction,  and  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  "La  Petite 
Minnie"  is  the  sole  «urvl>ror  of  that 
notably  fine  cast  for  "EoFt  Lynno," 
then  above  the  1000th  performance  by 
Miss  Western. 

At  other  times  I  have  alluded  to  the 
exceptionally  line  orchest:as  of  those 
days,  and  it  wa.?  the  custom  to  cal; 
attention,  and  with  pride,,  to  the  mu- 
sical numbers  before  and  between  ths 
acts.  This  orchestra  was  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Tisslngton,  and  tlit. 
progiam  Included  the  "Overture  to 
Zampa."  a  new  waltz  by  Strauss  called 
"Autumn  Roses,"  a  vlollr  »olo.  "Sweet 
Spirit  Hear  My  Prayer."  and  a  new 
polka  by  Tisslngton.  called  ''Josie."  I 
know  of  but  one  theatre  now  where 
atteiitlon  Is  called  to  Lhelr  orchestral 
features.  i 

Ther«  is  but  one  known  earlier  .ip- 
pearanco  as  an  actual  player,  of  Little 
Minnie,  and  that  Is  often  mentioned— 
as  the  Duke  of  York  in  "Richard  HI," 
at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  this  same  year, 
but  no  play  bill  Is  known  to  exist,  nor 
does  Mrs.  Fiske  remember  who  was  the 
Richard,  although  It  was  quite  likely  to 
have  been  a  stock  performance,  for  in 
those  days  eyery  stock  company  could 
present  "Richard  III"  and  many  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  at  a  day's  notlc»2. 
Try  It  now  with  one  company,  and  that 
the  best,  any  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

The  next  discoverable  playbill  is  when 
she  appeared  with  Miss  Carlotta  Le 
Clercq,  in  "A  Sheep  in  Wolfs  Cloth- 
ing," May  31,  1870,  at  the  French  Thea- 
tre, New  York,  with  Charles  Fechter 
following  with  "The  Corsican  Brothers." 
In  the  first  named  play  she  appeared  as 
"Sibyl,  daughter  of  Jasper  Carew,"  and 
although  only  5  years  old,  sho  was 
featured  at  the  head  of  this  bill  with 
Fechter  and  LeClercq  with  these  lines: 
"First  appear&nce  at  the  Theatre,  of 
the  wonderful  and  talented  child, 

LITTLE  MINNIE  MADDERN" 
Not  many  names  on  this  bill  are 
familiar,  but  there  are  old-timers  who 
will  recall  L.  R.  Shewell  and  Mllnes 
Levlck,  cf  courw,  and  perhaps  Robert 
Patenian,  George  Becks,  Claude  Bur- 
roughs, il.  Rendle.  Miss  Lizzie  Ed- 
wards, Mrs.  M.  Jones  and  possibly  Miss 
Langley,  who  was  probably  Josle  Liang- 
ley,  seen  hevA  earlier  at  the  Continental 
in  "The  Black  Crook." 

Soon  after  the  above  appearance  she 
was' engaged  for  and  played  with  J.  K 
Emmet  as  the  original  "Little  Fritz.  " 
the  bill  I  have  being  of  Wallack's  Thea- 
tre. New  York,  in  July,  1S70. 

Tho  cast  of  "Fritz"  Included  Charles 
r-  li-'         T.  Ringgold,  J.  C.  Wllllam- 


I'ng  Dat  Broadway  Down,"  and  "Cspt. : 
'  "ichmldt,"  and  for  good  measure  be  fol-i 
"owed  these  with  a  ''solo  on  the! 
MOUTH  H.AJRMONICON.  ProdlwiBff 
with  the  simple  toy  a  perfect  flood  ofi 
melody,  playing  no  less  than  five  dis- 
tinct variations  upon  tho  popular  tW>e 
"Home  Sweot  Home.'  " 

This  was  at  Wallack's  Theatre  Ho-n 
think  you  tlUs  presentation  would  tai" 
on  the  staga  of  the  Tremont.  "th*  Colo- 
nial or  HoUls  Street  Theatre  todaarT 

The  next  playbill  I  have,  Mrs.  Flake 
does  not  herself  remember,  which  la  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  for  she  was  still 
loss  than  five  years  old,  and  tho  time 
Is  Oct.  24,  1870 — the  place,  the  AdelphI 
Theatre,  Boston,  and  the  plrl— an- 
nounced on  the  bin  as  E\'a,  with  the 
original  song.  "Eva  to  Her  Papa,"  writ- 
ten by  G.  C.  Howard— liltlle  MlasU 
Maddern,  "In  which  character  ah* 
stands  unrivalled."  which  Indicate.' 
having  played  It  before,  but  the  reoocJ 
of  It  Is  obliterated. 

In  the  column  of  dramatic  revlewi  of 
The  Boston  Herald  tho  morning  of  Oct. 
25,  187(K  the  following  appeared: 

"A  delightful  feature  of  the  perfofw- 
ance  Is  the  charactPi-  of  Eva,  presented 
by    Minnie    Maddern,    a    sweet  Utile 
cre^i^ure  to  whom  one's  heart  goea  oui 
almost  Invomntariry.     c'nildish  ^^l»ot 
,  and  simplicity  are  in  her,  mingled  with 
'  talents  exrraordlnai;>'.  rendering  h^^r,  we 
■  fancy,  one  of  the  most  acceptable  ex- 
j  ponents  of  the  character  ever  seen." 
!    It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  wko 
this  far-seeing  and  remarkably  aatute 
writer  really  was — John  McNallyT  Ed 
Byram?  Ned  Perrj-?    Neither  of  thas* 
are  living  and  cannot   now  have  th-' 
satisfaction  of  saying  "I  told  you  so." 

F^  names  in  that  cast  are  now  re- 
called, out  of  26.  all  told,  but  there  were 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Howard,  the  original  Topajr: 
H.  G.  Clarke,  J.  J.  Prior.  Charles  Norm. 
Adele  Clarke,  E.  Stetson,  George  P.  [ 
>ft?Donald,  William  Barry,  W.  y.  Seguln,  i 
Miss  Julia  Furcell,  Emma  Wesley  and 
Mrs.  De  Forrest. 

The  Adclphi  Theatre  was  on  Central 
court,  off  Washington  street,  now  OOT- 
ered  l.>y  Jordan  Marsh  Comp.'  ^  «  ft  ore 


^iCii  Fau;  iu  "Thu  Ocwroo-i  and 
'    pparltlon  in  "Macbeth"  with  Barry 
"     I",    but   dates   and   places  have 
d  from  her  memory,  aiK*  "•vj- 
of  the  crime,"  in  the  shap«  of 
have  long  since  disappeared, 
iftt  111  some  one's  hidden  %i»**-<.ion. 
^'o  loiiff  and  so  prominently  before  th* 
■    bllc,  no  -wonder  she  Is  thou^ -»<■  to  Ue 
:;vjch  older  than  she  really  is.  Featured 
!  •  fore  she  was  o  and  starred  perma- 
n-ntly  from  the  lime  she  was  16.  An 
unequalled  record. 

FRANK  CARLOS  GRTFPITH. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
Our  very  eyAi  are  sometimes  like  our 
Judgment— blind."  "Cymbellne." 
A  notable    instance    of  obfuscatjon 
that   sometimes  affects   the  perceptlr* 
powers  of  acute  thlnlters,  la  thown  by 
the  early  editors  In  dealing  wlth'tlie 
following    passage    In    "Measure  icr 
Measure": 

"But  I  do  bend  my  speeoh 
To  one  that  can  my  part  In  him, 
advertize."    .    .  . 
Myriads  of  eyes  have  scanned  this 
simpio  verse  without  detecting  tJfo  (la-w 
that   obscures  its  meaning,  and  com- 
mentators, regardless  of  faulty  diction, 
have  ventured  to  extract  from  it  forms 
of  thought  that  are  quite  unintelligible . 
Let  us  consider  the  annotation  of  a 
well-known  and — as  some  aver— a  mucli 
'  f  r-rated  authority    on    the  Sfaake- 
-I  '  arc  text.    If  Dr.  Johnson  had  exam- 
if  'l  this  perplexing  sentence  with  crltl- 
I    care,   surely,   he   would   not  have 
i  reposed  the  reading:  "To  one  that  cau 
:^:y  part  to  him,  advertize."    A»  a  r»- 
ponslble  editor  whose  "Proposals  for  a 
new  ertltlon  of  the  Worlts  of  William 
' '■  '  with  the  text  corrected, 

'  Id  have  traced  the  course 

f  ,    i;\e  meaning  until  he  had 

:  i'-  upon  it  In  a  wrong  pronoun  li 
1  xtapositlon  to  an  ellptical  -expres- 
sion. Realizing  that  the  slip  of  a  slngU 
if-iter,  by  confounding  the  pronouns. 
'  l  ad  made  his  reading  futile  and  hart 
Uirown  his  definition  Into  most  admired 
■1  sorder  ("One  that  can  Inform  himself 
'  that  which  it  would  be  otherwise  my 
:  art  to  tell  him"):  he  would  have  sup- 
i  .anted  the  objective  him  by  the  pos- 
5'sslve  hit,  thus  giving  Macaulay  less 
1  om  for  his  scathing  comments  on  his 
'  )ohnson's)  lack  of  fitness  for  the  ta*'k 
of  editing  Shakespeare. 

With  the  omitted  word  the  meaning  Is 
clear:  "I  spedk  to  one  that  can  uphold 
my  part  In  his  part,  as  my  deputy.  "One 
that  can  my  part  In  his  advertlie" 
solves  the  problem. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  single  out  Di 
I  hnson  as  one  commentator  especially 
<  king  In  Insight.  ^  Long  before  his  be- 
^  'id  edition  appeared— 21  years  to  be 
ir( — sir  Thomas  Hanmer  had  PUb- 
-  I  '^^d  his  proposed  reading:    "To  oni' 
'   can  In  my  part,  me  advertize,' 
h  Bishop  Warburton  paraphrased 
"I  direct  my  speech  to  one  who  l« 
to  teach  me  how  to  govern."  Eve^ 
1  o  those  early  attempts  to  amend  and 
\ljlaln  the  text,  many  Interpretations 
f  11  c  been  offered,  but  due  to  the  false 
(grammar  on  which  they  are  based,  none 
"f  them  can  be  considered  as  either 
better  or  worse  than  those  just  quoted. 
I*  the  passage  still  holds  the  ripest 
;p  at  bay,  may  be  inferred 
■te  in  the  Tudor  edition,  which 
I  ills  explanation:    "Can  Instruct 
I  my  duties  which  I  am  delegating 
! .  ni." 

.\n  of  which  points  a  moral:  Do  not 
^tuit:fy  your  judgment  by  making  deflal- 
[ions  that  nobody  can  understand 

CHARLES  J.  DELAJIAINB. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUrsfDAY— Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  The  Goldman  band,  Edwin  .Franko 
Goldman,  conductor.  Del  Staigers,  cornetist;  Phillips  Carlin  in  "recita- 
tions.   See  special  notice. 

Steinei-t  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Bertha  Garabedian,  soprano;  Michael  Nuccio, 
baritone,  pupils  of  Tommaso  Gallozzi:  Alfred  Fondacaro,  accompanist. 
Miss  Garabedian:  Verdi,  Morro  from  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera";  Tchai- 
kovsky. Deception;  Pesse,  Joli  moulin  blanc;  Alvarez,  Serenata  Monsca; 
Dc  Fall,  Nana;  Cadman,  Amy  song  from  "Shanewis";  Melikian,  Vain,, 
Ztaghig  and  Dcoy,  Dooy  (Armenian).  Mr.  Nuccio:  Giordano,  La  Donnai 
Russa  from  "Fedora";  Diaz.  Arioso  from  "Benvenuto;  Ph.  James,  The. 
Victory  Riders;  E.  Martin,  Harp  cf  the  Woodland;  duet,  Ponchieili,  Si,  iij 
patto  mantengo  from  "La  Gioconda." 

MONDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Clarita  Sanchez,  soprano;  Lois  Townsley. 
accompanist.  Sgambati,  Serfina,  Santolquido,  Le  domandai;  Recli,  Veglia 
Materna;  Cilea.  lo  son  Tumiie  ancella  from  "Adrians  Lecouvreur";  Verdi, 
D'amor  sule  all  rosee  from  "II  Trovatore";  Tchaikovrky,  Pendant  le  bal; 
Massenet,  Je  marche  sur  tous  les  chemins  from  "Manon";  Kramer,  In- 
vocation;  Hageman,  Me  Company  Along;  Puccini,  In  questa  reggia  from 
"Turandot";  Granados,  La  maja  y  el  ruisenor  from  "Goyescas";  De 
Falla,  TuE  ojillos  negros;  three  Mexican  folk  songs,  Marchita  el  alma, 
arr.  by  M.  Ponce;  La  Pajarera,  arr.  by  L.  Townsley;  Las  Mananitas,  arr. 
by  Ponce;  Chabrier,  Spa.n  the  Beautiful. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra. Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor.  See  special  notice. 
TUESDAY — Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Bertha  Putney  Dudley,  mezzo-contralto; 
Henry  Levine,  accompanist.  Gluck,  Che  faro  sensa  Eurldice  from 
"Orfeo";  Respighi,  Nebbie;  Sibella,  Girom«.tte;  Cimara,  Fiocca  la  neve; 
Rogers,  Wind  and  Lyre;  Harris,  Silver;  Griffes,  By  a  lonely  forest  path- 
way; Franck,  La  Procession  and  Le  Marlage  des  Rofes;  Augusta  Holmes, 
Kypris;  Fourdrain,  Carnaval;  Brahms.  Feldeinsamkeit;  Schumann,  Frueh- 
lingsnacht;  Grieg,  Lauf  der  Welt;  Sheep  in  Clusters,  harmonized  by  S. 
Endicott;  Kennedy  Fraser  and  MacLeod.  Sonc;s  of  the  Hebrides  (To 
a  Wild  Swan  and  To  People  who  have  Gardens);  Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
Springtime. 

WEDNESDAY — Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Paul  Dognereau,  pianist.  Scarlatti, 
Three  Sonatas.  G  minor,  D  major,  D  major;  Schumann,  Etudes  Sym- 
phoniques;  Chopin,  Impromptu,  F  sharp  major,  Noc'urne,  G  major,  Etudes, 
op  10,  No.  10,  op.  25,  No.  1  and  No.  11;  Debussy,  Six  Preludes  (Bruyeres, 
General  Layine,  La  Terrafse  des  audiences  du  claire  de  lune,  Homage  a 
Pickwick,  Canope,  Feux  d'artifice). 

TH  URSDAY— Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Hester  Nichols  and  Albert  Hunter.  Re- 
cital for  two  pianos.  Binding,  Variations,  op.  2;  Arensky,  Waltz  and  Noc- 
turne (from  3d  suite,  op.  23),  and  Polonaise  (from  1st  suits,  op.  15);  Greig, 
Romanze,  op.  51;  Moszkowski,  Scherzetto;  Saint-Saens,  Dance  Macabre; 
Albeniz,  TangA  in  □;  Grainqer,  Shepherd's  Hey. 

Jordan  HaTl.  8:15  P.  M.  Betty  Gray,  contralto.  Inez  Day,  accompanist. 
Rorsini,  Di  tanti  palpiti;  Fesch,  Tu  fai  la  superbetta;  Rossini.  O  Salutaris 
Hostia  (from  the  Messe  Solennel'e);  Liszt,  Die  Loreiei;  Tchaikovsky, 
Adieu,  forets  (from  "Jeanne  d'Arc");  Chabrier,  Les  Cigales;  Debussy,  La 
Flute  de  Pan;  Dupont,  Chanson  des  Noisettes:  Massenet,  Pensee  d'Au- 
tomne;  La  Forge,  Hills;  Rachmaninoff  Lilacs;  Tch;iikovsky,  Cradle  Song; 
Aylward,   Kingcups  and   Daisies;  Grant-Schaefer,  The  Sea. 

FRIDAY — Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Sixth  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra.    Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor.    See  special  notice. 

SATURDAY — Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony 
concert.    Mr.  Koussevitzky,  cofiductor. 


We  used  to  recite  Maoaulay's  ballad 
'..  It  Horatius  at  the  bridge  on  speak- 
.tr  day  at  school  In  our  little  village, 
l,;ns  Porsena  of  Cluslum";  not  the 
h  In  of  it,  but  "choice  extracts,"  flav- 
ic.l  with  trepidation  and  forgettulness 
of  important  lines.  In  our  happy  Ignor- 
anco    -fto    thought    this    ballad  great 
poetry,  not  knowing  that  critics  would 
arise  to  say  that  the  ballad  was  not  a 
ballad,  that  all  of  T.  B.'s  "ballads"  were 
bunk.    Nor  were  we  aware  that  deep 
thinking  Germans  had  determined  that 
Horatius  Codes  (Horace  the  One-Eyed) 
was  a  legendary  character;  that  even 
William  Smith,  LL.  D.,  In  his  Classical 
Dictionary,  describing  the  reputed  In- 
cident, began  cautiously:    "is  said  to 
have  defended." 

•V\'6  are  glad  in  a  year  when  legend 
and  fact,  also  508  B.  C.  and  1926  A  D 
are  one  and  the  same,  to  find  In  Chicago 
acceptance  of  the  old  story—  ("Mean- 
y^%,'^'^f^^  army,  right  glorious 
to  behold"-ther6's  life  In  the  old  lines 
yet)  how  the  Consul's  brow  was  sa'd- 
how  Horatius  prayed  to  Father  Tiber' 
while  false  Sextus  invoked  curses  on 
the  swimmer,  and  Porsena  played  the 
part  of  a  good  sport.  Here  is  the  Chi- 
cago version: 

ANSHIENT  HISTERV 

HORATIUS  AT  THA  BRIDGE 
By  SNOWSHOB  AL 
Thn  Roman  army,  with  Ceasar  as  hed 
l>ad  Just  got  thrown  fer  a  los^ 


an'  wuz  retreetin'  akross  tha  Tiber 
river.  After  all  tha  wop  parade  had 
got  over  alriite,  Ceasar  called  Horatius 
an'  2  uthcr  dagos  intuh  his  tent.  Tha 
uther  2  dagos  wuz  named  Pat  and  Mike. 
Wost  dagos  talk  Irish  naims  wen  they 
fits.  (See  sporting  pages.)  "Lissen,"  sez 
Ceasar,  "yew  3  hombres  better  go  bad 
akross  tha  bridge  an'  hold  up  tha  ad- 
vance uv  tha  Chinese  army.  In  th.i 
meentlme,  we'll  chop  up  tha  bridge  nn' 
sell  it  fer  6  bits  a  load."  "Fair  enuff, 
old  timer,"  sez  Horatius,  "I'll  talk  tha 
middle  position,  Pat  kin  be  right  haff- 
back  an'  Mike  kin  be  left  haft-back  " 
"HaPf-back  hell,"  sez  Ceasar,  "I  want 
yew  3  .<!aps  tub  go  all  tha  way  akross!" 
As  theez  3  buzzards  reached  tha  uther 
side,  a  guy  rushed  up  tuh  them  an'  sez, 
"Boys,  I  offer  yuh  50,000  lires  fer  tha 
mooving  pitcher  rites!"  "Alreddy  under 
contract,"  sez  Horatius,  "vew'Il  hnv» 
tuh  talk  tuh  C.  C.  Pyle.'|  Wen  tha 
Chinese  army  reached  tha  scene,  they 
gazed  in  wunder  at  thcez  3  saps,  ee\h 
uv  hoom  had  a  shield  on  wlch  wiiz 
painted  "We  wear  O'Hoollgan's  Heels.  " 
Horatius  slung  a  spear  at  General  Slnq 
Lo  an'  nocked  him  kleen  out  uv  hi-: 
Cadillac.  Sing  Lo  picked  up  tha  spear 
an'  g.ized  at  tha  tag  wlch  wuz  attached 
Tha  tag  sed  "Kompliments  uv  tli.'i 
Rosenberg  Steel  Korporatlon."  "Wait  a 
minit,"  sez  Sing  Lo,  "time  out!  Have 
youse  guys  got  union  kards?"  "We 
left  'em  on  tha  uther  side."  sez  Hor;i- 
tius.  "Well,  go  back  an'  get  'em  or  v/o 
wont  nte  yuh,"  sez  Sing  Lo.  "Alrito. 
but  dont  go  away,"  howled  Horatius,  as 
him  an'  his  2  boy  fronds  went  back  '^\- 
there  credentials.  "Youse  3  ginks  kar.t 
blufC  us!  We  wont  run!"  howls  the 
11)5,000  Chinks,  so  they  sat  down  an" 
waited. 

(Pari  t,  if  ever  ioritten,  will  follow.) 


"Lynn    of    Edwards"    proposes  Mr. 
Dudka  for  our  Hall  of  Fame,  that  is,  if 
he  can  be  found. 
ADV.  IN  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

Personal — I  am  trying  to  locate  the 
whereabouts  of  Prokopy  Dawidowicz 
Dudka  of  Wies  Kozi^un,  poezta  Dro- 
byezin,  Poland.  Notify  Agana  Shestitz- 
haya,  121,  S.  Sangamon  st. 

ORAL  STRUTS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  it  possible  that  Shakespeare  did 
not  know  how  his  own  lines  should  be 
read?  Is  it  possible  to  speak  his  lines 
trippingly  on  the  tongue,  or  must  they 
be  mouthed?  This  thought  comes  to  me 
from  listening  last  night  on  the  radio 
to  Julia  Marlowe,  or  rather  trying  to 
listen,  for  when  she  had  declaimed 
Juliet's  speech  and  two  lines  of  Kath- 
erine's  I  had  to  "give  her  the  hook." 

In  my  time  I  have  h'^ard  Barrett  snort, 
McCuUough  roar,  Barry  Sullivan  rant, 
DavenpoVt  purr,  Bangs  "unctuate"  (par- 
don me).  Ringold  begin  a  speech  at 
upper  left  and  finish  it  at  right  first' 
footlights,  Terry  purl,  and  Edwin  Booth 
act,  and  1  was  thrilled  by  ail  of  them, 
■<>■<-  applauded  them  to  the  echo,  but 
mai  piu,  mai  piu,  I  cannot  endure  th-s 
acting  of  a  Shakefapeare  play. 

And  it  is  not  the  author's  fault.  • 


I  can  sit  me  down  with  one  of  his  plays 
and  get  such  exquisite  pleasure  from  the 
beauty  of  its  thoughts  and  diction  that 
the  lines  are  hidden  by  my  bears.  Why 
is  it?  Am  I  a  bade  number?  I  can  ac- 
cept the  hypothesis  that  it  Is  natural 
for  a  whole  company  to  sing  Its  troubles 
and  murder  each  other  to  orchestral  ac- 
companiment and  get  more  thrills  than 
in  my  youth,  but  I  cannot  hypothesize 
that  an  oral  or  physical  strut  is  tlva 
necessary  attribute  of  a  blank  verse 
actor.  Is  it  and  must  one  have  youth 
and  Inexperience  to  accept  and  enjoy 
it?  A.  KNUTT. 


The  modern  street  is  of  concrete,  its 
walls  of  stone  and  brick,  else  it  could 
not  withstand  the  pressure  of  modern 
impossibilities.  H.  c.  P.  | 
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GOLDMAN'S  BAND 

Edwin  Franco  Goldman's  famous  1 
I  band,  beloved  of  countless  thousands  of  ; 
radio  enthusiasts  and  one  of  the  musical 
Institutions  of  New  York  for  several 
seasons  past.  Invaded  Boston  yesterday 
and  gave  two  splcodld  concerts  In  Sy:r 
phony  hall. 

It  Is  a  real  band,  and  approximates 
a  well  balanced  and  well  trained  or- 
chestra 111  the  variety  and  quality  of  its 
accomplishments  and  tonal  effects.  It 
has  been  termed  a  "symphony  orchestra 
In  brass"  and  the  description  fits  re- 
markably well. 

It  plays  real  hiuslc  and  Is  far  from 
being  a  producer  of  "jazz"  as  are  the 
poles  from  each  other.  Brass,  of  course, 
but  brass  under  rare  control  and  re- 
straint. Indeed  the  woods,  yesterday,  | 
'=eemed  to  be  the  more  important  section 
of  the  embattled  musicians,  along  with 
the  harp,  the  basses  and  the  drums. 
Not  but  what  the  power  was  there, 
when  Mr.  Goldman  sought  to  elicit  It,  as 
in  the  Wagner  selections,  hut  in  its  mu- 
sicianship it  far  transceneded  mere 
concussion  and  stridenUy  accented 
rhythm.  "  , 

In  the  afternoon  program  the  Pre- 
lude in  C-sharp  minor"  caught  the  , 
Rachmaninoff  spirit  exactly  and  the] 
Lohengrin  "Bridal  Chorus"  was  beauti- 
fully rendered.  But  where  the  con- 
ductor really  went  into  action  was  in 
his  playing  of  the  numerous  marches 
with  which  he  responded  to  the  frequent 
.mcores,  such  as  "On  the  Mall,"  "On 
the  Chimes  of  Liberty"  and  "On  the 
Go  "  They  were  marches  Ijhat  .set 
vour  feet  to  tapping  and  your  pro- 
gram to  beating  time  In  spite  of  your- 
self, full  of  spirit  and  tune  and  rollick- 
ing good  humor.  Not  at  all  "dasslcal'" 
but  "great  stuff." 

Cornet  solos  by  Del  Staigers  were 
finely  given  and  rapturously  applauded. 
The  audiences  at  both  concerts  were  by 
no  means  niggardly  In  expressing  their 
approval  of  the  work  of  the  band  and 
recalls  were  numerous. 

Phillips  Carlin,  poipular  radio  an- 
nouncer, amused  with  a  "microphone 
•monologue"  during  the  Intermission. 

J.  E.  P. 


MR.   'S  CARRIAGE 

WAY 
As  the  World  Wags: 


STOPS  THE 


Last  week  (it  seems  only  ye..terday)  '"phlS  WomaJl  BUSmeSS," 
there  came  into  our  line  of  vision  a. 

with  Genevieve  Tobin 


diminutive  automobile  of  a  w-cll  known 
and  popular  brand,  a  touring  car  which 
was  still  touring,  but  which  evidently 
had  had  its  own  private  worries,  a  vic- 
tim of  indignities.  The  top  had  holes  in 
It  as  though  for  additional  ventilation. 
Pereliance  a  dynamite  explosion  had 
serenaded  it  from  aloft,  or  tliat  a  mis- 
creant volcano,  feeling  the  urge  of 
munilicent  generosity,  had  handed  its 
occupants  some  solidified  lava.  One  of 
the  front  wheels  wobbled  in  delirium  as 
though  a  strong  radiator  mi.Mure  had 
leaked  out  into  the  outer  works.  One 
"door"  was  tied  on  with  rope,  and  ap- 
parently another  had  been  left  at  home 
by  mistake.  There  were  holes  in  the 
rear  where  once  had  been  windows, 
suggestive  of  bouquets  from  French  75's 
On  the  Canadian  border.  Two  tires  wore 
bandages  at  places  where  the  inner 
tubes  must  have  insisted  upon  coming 
to  the  surface  for  breath.  The  hood  was 
of  corrugated  appeaiance,  of  indenta- 
tions carelessly  made,  of  creases  such 
as  a  pile  driver  would  make.  One  guess  \ 
is  that  the  oar  had  survived  a  cave-in  i 
of  rock  and  mudi  which  had  but  carried 
away  two  Jinidguards.  Another  gue-^s 
i.s  that  the  bucltet  of  a  harbor  dredge 
bad  slipped. 

Traffic  stopped  the  car.  Nor  in  iner- 
tia was  the  car  ostracized.  Other  cars 
came  up  close  behind,  forming  a  proces- 
sion in  its  honor.  And  when  the  ad- 
vance signal  was  given,  the  driver  got 
out,  waved  his  whiskers  in  defiance  of 
the  open-air  gas  office  and  started  the 
indignant  motor  by  giving  a  rear  wheel 
a  yank,  thereby  startling  his  omnibus 
iinto  a  thrill  of  life.  The  car  bucked, 
jobjected,  wheezed,  but  irresistibly  pos- 
jsessed  by  the  mysterious  It  gathered  up 
its  nuts  in  a  vociferous  contempt  for 
normalcy,  honked  in  lireboat  fashion  at 
the  traffic  cop  in  the  assumption  that  he 
was  botli  blind  and  deaf,  and  went  putt- 
puttering  down  the  street  sublimely  ob- 
livious of  sidewalk  bewilderment,  in 
search  of  further  conquests. 
'  We  blushed.  In  our  frailty  of  consti- 
tution we  always  are  awed  by  the  in- 
comprehensible, by  the  my.steries  of 
I  invention,  by  the  demands  made  upon 
credulity.  Recovering  our  equilibrium, 
however,  we  offered  the  traffic  cop  oui- 
pocket  edition  of  ammonia  spirit.s,  ealiu- 
ing  him  with  the  assurance  lh;it  Um- 
".  nrst  wa.s  over.     Theri\  M  i 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

WILBUR  THEATRE— ,First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "This  Woman  Busi- 
ness," a  play  In  three  acts  by  Bcnn  W. 
Levy.  Produced  by  the  Play  Actors  in 
London  on  Oct.  IS.  1923.  Hodges,  Tris- 
tan Rawson  ;  Judge  Bingham,  J.  Leslie 
Frith,  Crawford,  Alison  Leggatt.  Re- 
vised and  revived  at  the  Haymarket  In 
April,  1926.  Hodges,  Leon  Quarter- 
malne :  Judge  Bingham,  O.  B.  Clarence ; 
Crawford,  Fay  Compton.  The  play  pro- 
duced In  this  country  by  Dr.  Louis  Sun- 
shine. 

The  cast  at  the  Wilbur  is  as  follows: 

Hodg-es  Georgre  Thorpe 

Hone.v  Henry  Kendall 

f'ettleback  Elena  Aldcroft 

Crofts  George  Graham 

Brown   Edward  Elf  by 

Bingrham  O,  P.  Hnxeio. , 

Crawford  Genevieve  Tobin 

Trent  J.  Aueustus  KcOKh 

Addleahaw  WiUi'.^d  Jessop 

This  Is  a  comedy  of  characters  and 
dialogue.    The  men,  with  the  exception 
of  Addle'shaw,  who  appears  In  the  sec- 
ond  act.   and    Trent,    the   butler,  are 
hardened  haters  of  women.  Hodges, 
I  who  is  writing  an  essay  on  woman, 
"deceitful  damnable  destructive"  wom- 
|an,  invites  cronies  who  share  his  views 
I  to  Join  him  at  his  country  house.  Honey 
!  Is  a  young  poet,  with  a  gift  of  quota- 
itlon;   Crofts  is  a  sour    old  bachelor. 
!  whose  sweetheart  80  years  before  bad 
I  Jilted  him;  Brown  Is  afflicted  witli  a 
disputatious  wife  and  seven  children: 
Judge  Bhit  ham  Is  a  bachelor  who  had 
served  for  years  In  the  divorce  court — 
a  charming  old  fellow,  described  by  a 
London  critic  as  "pawklly  senile,"  but 
more  sly  and  humorous  than  mentally 
infirm. 

These  guests  and  their  host,  who  had 

promised  than  no  woman  should  disturb 
the  landscape,  sit  and  talk,  each  one 
in  turn  explaining  why  women  should 
be  shunned,  feared,  hated.  To  change 
the  pronoun  In  a  line  of  Nat  Lee's  trag- 
edy: "Then  they  will  talk — good  gods- 
how  they  will  talk."  One  would  sup- 
pose that  they  had  prepared  themselves  , 
for  their  pleasant  holiday  by  readlii.n 
Juvenile.  La  Sale's  catlrical  "Fifteen/ 
Joys  Of  Marriage" — works  of  otiier  med 
aeval  mlsog^-nists,  not  to  mention  Sc)- 
penhauer.    Indeed,  Honey  quotes  Sr- 


■8  famous,  or  Infamous  as  you 
characterization  of  women  as 
y  inferior  In  beauty  to  men. 
ider  la  that  no  on*  quoted  do 
bitter  verse. 

:ire  liavl-  s  a  fine  time  vhen  a 

;.j  youns  w.oman  enters,  who 
^  s.ifl  has  stolen  from  her  employer. 
'  tells  a  strangre  story,  excites  sym- 
liy  at  once.  One  or  two  guests  are 
•  .i  liandlnff  her  over  to  the  police,  but 
Honev  rushes  to  her  defense.  Ther» 
are  arguments  for  and  against  her.  The 
result  Is  that  she  Is  retained  as  a  serv- 
ing maid.  ,  ,  ,, 
Little  by  little  she  makes  herself 
>i-i-ful  by  personal  attentions,  and  by 
i  irtlcious  flattery  ehe  wins  all  hearts, 
"except  that  of  Hodges,  who  will  send 
1  1-  Bwav.  Angry  protests.  She  stays 
i'nd  Is  again  a  typist.  Honey  finally 
proposes  to  her.  She  will  not  accept 
him  as  a  husband.  Nettlebank  has  ap- 
peared, her  former  employer,  and  by 
embracing  her  against  her  will  awakens 
Hodges'8  Jealousy.  The  Judge  has  fore- 
seen the  result.  The  girl  is  Indeed  an 
adventurer,  as  Is  every  woman.  It  .s 
easy  to  guess  the  outcome.  As  Hodges 
tears  up  his  essay  and  rushes  from  the 
room.  Crawford  holds  out  her  little 
hand.  She  holds  him  in  the  hollow  of  It. 
Meanwhile  she  has  i-^conciled  Brown 
with  his  wife,  and  he  and  Crofts,  whose 
fornur  sweetheart  married  Brown,  no 
longer  growl  one  at  the  other 

The  first  act  Is  the  most  skilfully  con- 
structed, and  iwre  the  dialogue  is  the 
keenest  and  the  most  amusing.  The  sec- 
ond act  is  to  long  for  Its  material,  the 
third  Includes  a  sentimental  episode  In 
which  Brown  and  Crofts  revive  mem- 
ories of  tiro  30  years  ago,  the  former 
not  having  known  till  now  that  Crofts 
was  the  Jilted  swain. 

The  dialogue  serves  to  portray  the 
characters.  The  sharp  sayings,  the  witty 
•llng.s,  come  naturally  from  each  one 
..r  the  Avoman  haters.  Pleasant  are  thw 
.scenes  In  which  Crawford  uses  women  s 
wiles.  The  dramatist  exposes  the  vanity 
of  man,  his  gullibility,  his  softness. 

Seldom  is  a  comedy  that  comes  to 
Boston  so  well  acted.  In  every  Instance. 
The  company  Is  an  excellent  on©  in  the 
individual  characterizations  and  In  the 
ensembles.  Nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
say  to  which  one  of  the  misogynists 
are  given  the  most  amusing  lines.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length  of 
each  member.  Neither  Mr.  Graham  as 
Crofts,  nor  Mr.  Risby  .as  Crown  lost 
for  a  moment  the  spirit;  of  true  comedy. 
Mr.  Kendall  as  the  fantastical  poet 
did  not  sin  by  extravagance,  did  not 
'  change  portraiture  into  caricature.  The 
i  entrance  of  Addleshaw  threatened  to 
give  an  unnecessarily  melodramatic 
touch,  but  Mr.  Jessop,  who  boasted 
that  he  was  a  libertine,  a  terrible  fel- 
low with  the  women  and  Inflamed  the 
I  Jealousy  of  Hodges,  played  the  part 
discreetly,  while  Mr.  Thorpe  made 
I  Hodges  a  reasonable  being  In  his  un- 
reasonableness. 

Mr.  Heggles'  art  is  familiar  here,  and 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  Judge  Blng- 
ham  would  be  played  by  him  with  his 
accustomed  skill.  A  sly,  whimsical, 
philosophical,  human  old  gentleman, 
this  Judge!  lovable  even  when  he 
feigned  sleep  and  was  amused  by  the 
verbal  wrangling  near  his  easy  chair. 

The  dramatist  leaves  Crawford's  real 
■  haracter  In  doubt.  Had  she  encouraged 
l.er  employer's  advances?  She  con- 
fesses she  wished  to  keep  her  Job.  By 
her  behavior  at  Hodge's  house  she 
.■ihowed  sl^e  could  make  eyes,  lure  men 
on,  turn  their  knees  to  water,  as  they 
say  in  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a 


,  8HE  DOES  IT  IN  HER  SLEEP 
As  the  World  Wags: 

1  think  that  I,  am  eligible  for  the 
l->ream-Poetrv  Club.  It  is  very  com- 
forttng  to  l5^ow  that  others  have  had 
this  "  vpericncc  and  that  It  Is  duito  m 
or  pubUcation.  There  has  been  some 
doubt  In  my  mind  as  to  .^'het  "  U 
would  bear  psychoanalysis  without 
bringing  to  light  something  O'^k;^^^'"^ 
Hero  Is  a  lilUe  gem  tossed  oft  In  a 
sleeping  moment. 

"Our  sails  were  two. 

Our  sails  were  three, 
The  breezf.-5  furled  them 
And  liieve  were,  we." 
This  one  following  seemed  to  be  some- 
tliing  very  wonderful,  and  "rhythmically 
and^onoiousiy"  describes  the  way  t 
came  to  me,  .-ilthough  there  was  a  Qual- 
ity utterly  indescribable  about  it.  It 
was  very  solemn  and  majestic. 
■•Now  thou  must  face  life's  agonies  In- 
cessant, , 
Now  before  thee  one  livms  wall  un- 
broken, .  .  ,. 
Charged  from  behind    nothing  can  It 

And^\h'is  one  Is  so  much  like  real 
poetry  that  I  must  have  been  nearly 
awake  when  it  happened. 
"Faint  and  worn  with  the  weight  of 
years 

I  sorrow  beside  the  portal, 
And  thou  art  there  crowned  with  as- 
phodel, 

.  Clad  in  a  youth  Immortal. 

'  M.  N. 

Mr  Kiepwia,  a  young  Polish  tenor, 
who  by  a  recital  in  Berlin  pleased  those 
severe  critics,  the  diplomatic  corps  says 
that  he  will  not  come  to  the  Unltea 
States  and  favor  us  by  lifting  up  his 
voice  in  song  for  less  than  $3,000  a  per- 
formance. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Stresemann.  "whose  son  is  a  rising 
young  com.poser."  told  Mr.  Olszowski 
the  Polish  minister,  she  had  never  h«rd 
a  better  tenor  than  Kiepwia.  We  doulit 
whether  the  Metropolitan  or  the  Chi- 
cago opera  house  will  pay  the  price. 
There  are,  undoubtedly,  young  tenors 
in  western  towns  applauded  and  en- 
dorsed bv  boards  of  trade  and  chambers 
i  of  commerce  who  could  be  persuaded  to 
I  sihg  In  New  York  or  Chicago  for  ?2,000, 
$1,000  _or  even  $50  a  performance. 

BOBS 

(For  As  the  World  vram) 
Well    is  the  great  question  decided? 
Is  It'wlcked  for  girls  to  bob  their  hair, 
Rouge  their  lips,  polish  their  nails, 
And  wear  silken  hosiery? 

What  a  hulla-baloo  it  raised 
And    how    the    unattractiVe  women 
raved! 

Did  you  ever  see  a  fat  dame  with  a 
bob? 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  pardon  my  wild  mirth! 
Youth  is  the  time  for  bobs,  and  the  only 
time. 


When  I  was  a  boy  there  were  no  bobs. 
Just  greasy  doughnuts  fixed  with  many 
pins. 

And  button  boots,  and  white  stockings. 
And  dull  woolen  dresses  for  dancing, 
And  bathing  suits  heavy  as  horse  blan- 
kets. 

And  greasy  noses,  and  neglected  nails. 

Three  cheers  for  progress,  and  dahtti- 

ness. 

And  Individuality  and  "chicness," 
Sweep  back  the  ocean  you  Mrs.  Par- 
tingtons, 

But  Just  try  to  keep  down  youth,  and 
style. 

And  all  that  goes  with  health  and  vim. 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 


■n:.  "  ci'.-    iii;iirir(i — ^^ktiq   '  i:  wi.i. 

lOtli  last,  we  celebrated  the  16th  anni- 
versary of  our  wedding.  In  brief,  Rich-* 
ard  is  now  more  than  16  years  and 
seven  months  of  age! 

He  has  been  totally  blind  for  three 
years.  He  has  spent  most  of  his  time 
for  the  last  two  years  upon  a  special 
pillow,  stuffed  with  softest  cotton  wool. 
He  still  occasionally  rises,  and  stands 
on  the  edge  of  the  shallow  dish  in  which 
his  seed  is  kept;  on  rare  occasions  he 
utters  a  few  low,  feeble  notes.  In  his 
day,  he  was  a  glorious  singer.  On  this 
visit  I  could  not  get  him  to  chirp  a 
single  note,  though,  at  my  old  familiar 
wiiistle  he  cocked  his  ancient  head — so 
his  hearing  is  still  keen. 

Some  years  ago,  we  heard  of  a  ca- 1 
nary  bird  tliat  was  over  12;  but,  so  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  no  other  authentic  i 
record  of  a  bird  as  old  as  Richard,  the 
Methuselah  of  canaries. 

CROMWELL  ON  PROHIBITION 

W.  G.  P.  has  copied  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers  a  passage  from  a  "Life 
of  Cromwell"  l)y  Charles  Firth: 

"With  all  his  zeal  for  Sunday  closing, 
the  suppression  of  unnecessary  ale- 
houses, and  the  punishment  of  drunk- 
enness. It  never  occurred  to  him  to  stop 
the  sale  of  drink  altogether.  He  drank 
wine  and  small  beer  himself,  and  quoted 
as  illogical  and  absurd  'the  man  who 
would  keep  all  wine  out  of  the  Country 
lest  men  should  be  drunk.'  The  Idea 
was  contrary  to  his  conception  of  civil i 
freedom.  'It  will  be  found,'  he  said,  'an 
unjust  and  unwise  Jealousy  to  deprive 
I  a  man  of  his  natural  liberty  upon  a  sup- 
position he  may  abuse  it.  When  he; 
doth  abuse  it.  judge."  " 


L.  R.  R.  quotes  the  headlines: 
"TREMSLOR  JARS 

SAN  FRANCISCO" 

and  asks: 

I  "Why  do  newspapers  always  call  it 
'tremblor'?  An.  earthquake  makes  you 
tremble  all  right,  but  the  Spanish  name 
it  'temblor',  do  they  not?" 

I  There  is  no  word  "tremblor"  either 
I  in  the  English  or  the  Spanish  language. 

In  the  latter  an  earthquake  Is  "temblor 
I  de  tlerra." 

CLARITAiANCHEZ 

riarita   Sanciiez.   soprano,   sang  tbis 
program    yesterday   afternoon    in  Jor- 

lindo.  N''"o:  firanadlna«.'  Barrera^ 
h  ?.^Ll?^',"u.'K^t'^cfiltMNr^aSf  lo.U  Bon.. 
Sp!iin.*ihc  bcautifpl.  Cliabnc-r 


Xipht."    "Why  was   she  attracted   to  | 
Ho.lr,'es  and  not  to  the  younger  and 
haiid.somer  poet?    Was  H  because  she 
wished  to  show  her  power  over  a  man  ■ 
that  professed  to  hato  her?     Did  she  i 
rejoice    in    confusing    and    distracting  j 
him?    Miss  Tobin   by  her  appearance  j 
and    by   her   acting    showed   what  a 
charming,    keen-witted    young  woman 
could  do  with  any  man,  no  matter  how 
his  theories  and  experience  had  steeled 
him  against  the  sweet  but  treacherous 
sex.    Only  Judge  Bingham  saw  through  j 
her   from    the ,  beginning — and   he  td- 
mlred  and  encouraged  her. 

A  large  audience  gave  every  sign 
of  approbation.  I 


No  one  is  sure,  outside  of  his  belief, 
whether  he  is  awake  or  sleeps,  seeing 
that  during  slee-p  he  firmly  believes  that 
■     he  is  awake.    He  believes  that  he  sees 
[    spaces,     ngures,     movements,   that  he 
„    feels  time  passing  by,  that  he  reckons 
^    by  it.  that  he  acts  as  if  he  were  awake, 
so  that  half  our  life    being  spent  in 
sleep,  we  have  no  Idea  ot  what  Is  truly 
V   real,  and  as  all  of  r>ur  sentiments  are, 
. ;    then,  merely  illusions,  who  knows  if  this 
other  half  of  our  lite,  when  wa  think 
we  are  awake,  is  only  another  sleep, 
differing  a  little  from  the  first,  from 
iiic  which  we  awake  wh«n  we  think  we  are 
v,y,j-lBcplng?— Pascal. 

n  a 

1 


AN  OBEDIENT  ECHO 

(The  Manchester  Guardian) 
Indefatigable  in  trying  to  Improve  the 
quality  ot  its  musical  transmissions,  the 
B.  B  C.  has  been  experimenting  with 
an  "artlHclal  echo  effect"  such  as  is 
founh  in  concert  halls.  But  the  best 
artificial  echo  effect  was  produced  long 
ago  by  one  of  two  friends  out  on  a 
country  walk.  "You  might  not  think 
it,"  said  he  to  his  companion  as  the 
pair  paused  bv  a  rural  Inn  to  admire 
the  view  across  a  little  valley,  "but 
there's  a  very  interesting  echo  to  be 
heard  Just  here.  Now  you  Just  shout 
•Two  pints  of  beer,  please!"  Let  it  rip. 
old  man— shout  as  loud  as  you  can.""  So 
making  a  trumpet  of  his  hands,  the 
other  obediently  bellowed: 

•TWO  PINTS  OF  BEER.  PLE.A.SE!"" 
and  listened  intently  for  several  seconds. 
■'I  don't  hear  any  echo."  he  complained 
presently.  "Perhaps  not,"  was  the  re- 
joinder, "but  you'd  better  get  your  hand 
down— here's  the  landlord  coming  with 
our  beer." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  week  ago  Sunday  I  paid  my  res- 
pects to  Richard  Cheney,  now  of  Me- 
thuselah-age, so  advanced  that  I  won- 
der if  there  lives  one  of  his  kind  as  i 
old  as  he.    Richard  Is  a  canary.  [ 

On  the  day  that  my  fiancee  and  I 
bought  our  wedding  rings,  my  parents 
bougli't  Richard  In  a  Boston  bird  store. 
Richard  was  then  more  than  six  months  i 
old.  About  one  month  after  this  double 


.ain.'^thc  bcautifPl.  Luaonrr  .  „Hpp 
This  many  a  day  ^"^'^  J^'t'IVded 
singer  as  Clarlta  aP"<;^"„l^^\rtJcAKo 
the  stage  in  Jordan  hall.  The  , 
"perplexing"  perhaps  "^^^  'if,^,,  "k- 
more  .loscly.  for.  the  instant  one 
presses  an  opinion  «l>out  her  worU.  dl 
rectlv  must  one  enter  reservat  m^ 

She  has  a  voice  of  glorious  <^^uallt>^aj;<l 
of    power,    especially    in  in« 

MM  to  rhj-ih...,  in  <•«.  »f  |»°  -'^f 

of  Faure's  song.  Miss  ^ancnez  b 
herself  an  interpreter  f'^^^^]"'^^'^^  ^^e 
erage.  To  a  very  unusual  degree  sne 
felt  the  beauty  of  Handel  s  air  "The 
Sartl  song,  though  never  '""^^f^,  '  ! 
made  so  ^noving  in  Us  "'^^t'" 
ard  Strauss  himself  nilght  haAe  wr  t  en 
it.  She  gave  an  air  that  made  It  oi  t h 
hearing  to'  Palslello's  vapid  tune 
•nu-o  .gh  Manon's  K^votte  she  set  t,  „t 
vain,  pretty  creature  vividly  before  u.. 
She  did  as  much  for  those  girls  of  Ca- 
diz; who  before  Miss  Sanchez  has  found 
so  much  significance  in  thr llls-or  has 
shaken  them  out  more  n<lroItly7 

In  her  songs  In  Spanish,  Miss  San- 
chez was  most  uniformly  at  her  best. 
At  last  in  beautiful  voice,  she  sang 
them  delightfully,  with  splendid  tone, 
rhvthm  that  enchanted,  with  the  fullest 
justice  to  their  sentiment.  Of  course 
the  audience  would  have  more.  If  only 
Miss  Sanchei  would  always  sing  her 

''^Her  accompanist,  Lois  Townley,  did 
notably  fin©  work.  R  R  O 


and  "Ro>-.  Marie,  ^^^th  Koueii 
Halliday,  Eddie  Buzzell  and  oth- 
ers.   Second  week. 

MAJESTIC— ^'Artfsts  and 
Models,"  Paris  edition  with  Phil 
Baker  and  the  Gertrude  Hoff- 
mann girls.     Second  week. 

COPLEY— "No.  17,"  mystery 
play  by  J.  Jefferson  Farjeon  con- 
tinues for  a  second  week. 

PARK — "Loverin-a-Mist,"  com- 
edy with  Madge  Kennedy  and 
Sydney  Blackmer.    Third  week. 

T  R  E  M  0  N  T— "Beau  Geste,"  t 
film  version  of  Percival  Wren's 
novel  with  Ronald  Colman,  Ralph 
Forbes,  Neil  Hamilton,  Mary 
Brian,  Alice  Joyce  and  others. 
Third  week. 

PLYMOUTH— "The  Butter 
and  Egg  Man,"  comedy  by  George 
Kaufman  starring  Gregory  Kel- 
ly.   Last  week. 

HOLLIS  —  "The  Wisdom 
Tooth,"  fantastic  comedy  by  Marc  j 
Connelly  with  Thomas  Mitchell. 
Last  week. 

COLONIAI^"Don  Juan,"  mo- 
tion picture  starring  John  Barry- 
moro,  with  a  Vitaphone  prelude. 
Third  week. 

SYMPHONY  IN  FIRST 
MONDAY  CONCERT 

The  first  of  five  Monday  night  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra, Mr.  Koussevltzky  conductor,  took 
place  last  evening  in  Symphony  hall. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Mozart, 
Elne  Klelne  Nachtmzesik;  Prokofieft. 
suite  from  the  ballet  "Chout,"  (Buf- 
foon"); Strauss,  "Till  Eulenspiegel's 
Merry  Pranks";  Fra»ick,  smyphony.  D 
minor. 

All  these  pieces  have  been  performed 
this  season  at  the  orchestra's  subscrip- 
tion concerts.  The  pieces  by  Strauss 
and  Cesar  Franck  have  long  been  fam- 
iliar to  Boston's  musical  public,  so  It  Is 
hardly  necessary  to  speak  about  their 
structure  or  other  characteristics.  Tet 
j  a  note  about  "Chout""  may  be  allowed. 
I  This  ballet,  entitled  "The  Buffoon," 
was  performed  at  the  Neighborhood 
playhouse  in  New  York  In  March,  1924. 
When  the  suite  was  played  here  early 
iti  October  the  question  was  raised 
whether  Prokofleff's  score  had  been 
used  In  the  production  In  New  York. 
The  scenario  Kself  had  been  "adapted" 
from  tiie  original  one.  It  was  thought 
that  the  New  York  audiences  had  really 
heard  I'rokofleff  s  music  which  calls  for 
a  very  large  orchestra. 

A  program  of  the  performance  In 
New  York,  recently  obtained,  gives  the 
names  of  the  musicians  with  their  In- 
struments. They  were  only  six  In  num- 
ber; they  played  two  pianos,  a  violin, 
a  flute,  an  oboe,  and  percussion  Instru- 
ments. The  question  now  arises,  were 
the  parts  for  the  violin,  wind  Instru- 
ments and  percussion  faked  from  the 
version  for  two  pianos? 

The  progrram  was  well  devised  to  show 
the  grPBit  talent  of  Mr.  Koussevltzky; 
to  made  one  wonder  at  his  versatility; 
his  ability  to  catch  the  spirit  of  various 
schools,  even  centuries,  and  to  express 
It.  For  the  beautiful  music  of  Moiart 
was  no  more  foreign  to  him  than  was 
the  Suite  of  Prokofleff,  a  modern  of 
the  moderns;  if  the  pranks  of  Till 
were  vividly  portrayed  In  tones — and 
this  composition  Is  one  of  Strauss's 
best,  an'"  the  most  characteristic  be- 
cause it  reveals  peculiarities  of  the 
composer's  nature.  The  pure  and  noble 
thoughts  of  Cesar  Franck  even  gained 
In  eloquence  by  the  performance. 

The  audience,  which  filled  the  house, 
was    Eo    appreciative    that    t'Tlce  the 
orchestra  was  called  to  Its  feet  to  sha 
the     vociferous     applause     with  Mr. 
j  Koussevltzky.    This  occurred  after  ihoi 
'  Prokofieft    suite,    of   which    the  Final 
Dance  was  performed  with  special  bril 
Uance,    and   again    after    "Till  Eulen 
Spiegel. 
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CONTINUING  PLAYS 

SHUBERT— "Lady  Fair,"  op- 
eretta by  Sigmund  Romberg, 
author  of  "The  Student  Prince" 


CISSIE  LOFTUS  IS 
KEITH'S  HEADLINER, 

Four  he.'idliners  are  featured  at  the 
B.  F.  Keith  Theatre  this  week,  but  for 
inlque  dance  offerings  and  clevemesa 
and  speed  In  execution  first  prize  ts 
awarded  to  Harry  Roye  and  BUlee  Ma}*e 
and  their  quaitet  of  beautiful  d«nc« 
girls.  ■ 

Clssle  Loftus,  the  Inimitable  mimic, 
is  -with  us  once  more.  Her  Impersona- 
tions of  the  Duncan  sisiers.  Sir  Hiury 
Lauder,  Sophie  Tucker  and  Fanny  Brice 


m.-ir't-xnctneEs.  Hei 
,f    Fl.irence    Breed    tn  th 
'  Jostuie"  sUmps  her  as  SJi  ^ 
">re  dramatic  ability.  , 
1^-  nrlght  foolishness,  the  Xlna  j 

■  iolishness  that  pleases  the  theairo- 
2  I  Cr-icle  Doagon  cannot  be  beaten.  | 
"^1  r  ,:,rlle  Cnnnefax.  Gracie  s  on, 
.  .  nefax,  to  assist,  the  skit  was 
.    cved.    One  gigrgle  from  Gracie 
e  tho  audience  roar  with  laughter.  . 
hen  a  trio  of  Jugglers  can  "ja''*  * 
ton  .audience  take  notice  and  e^ei\) 
'h,  then  the  trio  deserves  notice.  | 

Three  Swifts  in  their  fast-movln, 
ich  eliminate  the  heaviness  of  the 
J  al  juggling  act  and  retain  all  tne 

:ert  Gordon  and  Vera  Kingston  lt| ' 
Recital  Classique";  Bobby  Randall 
h  some  fine  emotional  singing;  so- 
stir.ued  and  petite  Jeanne  Jovsonj 
:  mystifying  card  trick  of  Amac,  and 
!  -.icrobatlcs  of  Kodak  and  Sister 
ike  the  bill  an  unusually  fine  one. 

iLAUDER  PLEASES 


sir  Harry  lAuder,  from  the  land  of 
'  fhe  heather — via  New  York — made  his 
r.st  Boston  appearance  In  several  years 
Tst  night  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 
Resides  the  Scottish  comedian  there  was 
the  following  bill  of  vaudeville  enter- 
tainers:   Harry    Moore,    royal  paper 
manipulator;  Alfred  Latell,  the  animal 
'mner.sionator,  In  "Bonzo,"  assisted  by 
Svlvan    Dell;    George   I>yons,  harpist; 
•^lemon  and  Marcy.  In  a  dancing  spe- 
eialty.  and  EmIlv  Keady,  fiddler.  Ar- 
thur Wfdel  conducted. 

The   a.ssl.stlne:  artists  proved  better 
than  they  looked  on  paper,  but  It  w-as 
obvlou.-i  that  everyone  was  on  his  or 
her   toes    for  the   appearance   of   Sir  I 
Harry.     And  sure  enough  he  received 
a  very  gratifying  welcome,  for  there 
was  a  large  audience  and  they  gave 
vol'-»  nnd  warmth  to  their  greeting. 
Fnr  Ills  first  number.  Sir  Harry  came 
vn    stage   to  the  lilting  pibroch  of 
MacLean,"  one  of  his  more  re- 
'r-   iMeces.     There  he  was   In  plaid 
■lilla  beg,    agltatde    sporran — the  boy 
Vrops  the  aisle  would  have  It  a  paint 
"rush — a    flashing    calrncorn    on  left 
(<lioiiider  sparkling  under  the  rays  of  the 
.niot'lijht,  and  Glengarry  bonnet  to  top 
t  off. 

-  And  so  vre  became  acquainted  with 
loo.sie  JIacLean,  who  according  to  the 
'xt  and  .Sir  Harry,  was  Just  about  the 
^ost   .udrllesome  lassie   ever,   and  he 
"■ooeeried  by  eloquent  facial  play,  by 
>ng  and  by-comment,  to  envisage  the 
lung  la.ssle,  all  of  which  he  accom- 
Ished  as  one  long  a  student  of  his  art. 
For  the  most  part  Sir  Harry  affected 
e    costumes    of    the    various  clans, 
lere  w.ts  the  single  exception  when  he 
'Kng  "Tiie  Ross  o'  th'  Hoose,"  dressed 
a  Ci3rpenter,  on  his  way  to  work, 
^h  hammer  and  saw.  apron  and  shelf 
iiird.    'I'll is,  one  of  his  new  pieces.  Is 
arre.sting  tune  with  a  catchy  lilt, 
"5  he  sings  of  a  widower,  who  would 
.rry  again,  but  he  must  be  boss  o' 
hotisf  .  and 

"She  must  have  tons  of  money 
And  under  twenty-three." 
mother  song,  with  a  fine  dramatic 
erpretatlon.    was    -WTien    I  Jfeet 
;ckaye."    In  this  number  Sir  Harry 
uallze;^  Mackaye,  the  toper,  and  hlm- 
f  fond  of  his  cups,  being  led  astray 
the  f<;rmer  tippler     Here  he  gave 
y  to  lengthy  chatter  about  Mackaye 
nit  himself.     And  how  he  likes  to 
ck  a  Joke  at  his  own  expense  Be 
,  eful.  Sir  Harry,  for  with  all  this  In- 
■luatlon,  we  will  be  forced  to  think 
"t  you  really  are  economical!  ' 
iot  a  very  easy  task  this  holding  an  ' 
Wlence  In  the  palm  of  your  hand  for 
"ich  over  an  hour.    But  this  he  did 
^  infectious  chuckle  is  as  likeable  as 
fer,  his   group  of  songs  all  have  a 
"fjasing   swing;    his    Interpretation  of 
em  all  is  flawless  Insofar  as  he  plc- 
Ures    tjie    text.     Then    there    Is  his 
Hyslcai  appearance  that  lends  to  the 
caslon— the    squatty,    chunky  chan 
|lth  slioulders  like  those  of  the  Eleeer 
I  uldowney,  with  a  stride  for  each  song 
Icarly  he  does  not  rely  on  costumo 
,r  differentiation.    He  lives  the  chS- 
:ter  in  each  song. 

I  farewell.    Sir   Harry,   |f  you  wm.M 
|Uo  it  that  way-but'  come  aga^ 

T.  A.  R.  ; 


MME.  DUDLEY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mme  Bertha  Putney  Dudley,  mezzo- 
.-ontralto,  gave  a  recital  last  night  in 
Jordan  hali.  Henry  Levine  was  the  ac- 
;ompanlst.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
ows:  Gluck,  the  faro  senza  Enridlce 
tesplghl.  Nebble.  Slbella,  Glrometta' 
:imafa.  Flocca  le  Neve,  Rogers  Wind 
md  I-y'=.  Harris,  Silver.  Grlffes  By  a 
v.-ely  Forest  Pathway.  Franck  La 
'  session  and  Le  Mariage  des  Roses 
(  justa  Holmes,  Kypris,  Fourdrain 
Carnaval.  Brahms,  Feldclnsamkeit 
Schumann.  Fruehllngsnacht.  Gr-ec' 
der  W^lt.  Sheep  in  Clusters  (harl 
nized  by  S.  Endicott).  Kennedy-Fias- 


,  I'.joi-,.-  W  ho  Have  Card.  u.^.  iJ.i,- 
t.  Inuovo-Tedesco,  Springtime. 

Nearly  160  years  ago  one  Boye  pub- 
li-hed  a  book  at  Amsterdam,  "Musical 
i;.-<pression  classed  among  Chimeras." 
Ill  it  he  said  that  Gluck's  famous  air 
■  I  liave  lost  my  Enridlce"  is  inherently 
of  so  gay  a  character,  that  a  contre- 
danse  had  been  made  out  of  it;  that  the 
more  fitting  words  would  be  "1  have 
found  my  Enridlce;  my  happiness  is  un- 
enualled."  Yet  when  Gros  sang  the  air 
at  the  Paris  Opera  his  tones  expressed 
sucli  pathos  that  "tears  flowed;  hearts 
were  melted  by  the  frightful  situation 
that  he  feigned  to  experience." 

Pauline  Vlardot,  a  famous  Orpheus 
In  Gluck's  opera,  edited  this  air  with, 
minute  directions  as  to  how  it  should 
be  sung.  We  doubt  If  even  a  capable 
singer  heeding  these  directions  could 
i  make  the  air  effective  in  a  concert  hall. 
The  air'  demands  the  stage  and  the. 
situation,  otherwise  a  hearer  Is  under 
the  impression  that  Orpheus  takes  his 
loss  easily;  that  his  grief  is  chiefly  for 
public  opinion,  as  in  Offenbach's  opera 
bouffe.  Few  can  do  in  the  concert  hall 
more  than  Mme.  Dudley  did  last  night; 
sing  the  music  smoothly  and  prettily., 
Dramatic  intensity  is  not  in  the  equip- 
ment of  many  American  singers. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  Mme.  Dudley 
had  carefully  planned  her  interpreta- 
tion of  Franck's  "Procession."  She 
carried  out  her  idea,  singing  the  first 
measures  in  a  reverential  manner,  ris- 
ing emotionally,  that  is  with  religious 
fervor,  in  the  middle  section.  If  her 
conception  is  granted  as  the  right  one, 
her  interpretation  ^va3  excellent.  AVe 
prefer  the  opening  measures  sung  with 
a  dignity  In  which  awe  enters;  even  the 
bold  declamation  by  which  Blanche 
MarchesI  thrilled  her  hearers.  When 
she  sang,  one  saw  the  Host  borne  over 
the  fields,  with  the  hushed  adorers  In 
solemn  procession. 

Mme.  Dudley  sang  the  Italian  group 
with  fine  understanding,  beautiful  qual- 
ity of  tone,  and  no  mean  vocal  skill. 
Whether  it  was  the  famllian  "Nebbe." 
the  light  and  Joyous  song  by  Sibellan, 
or    Cimara's    drama    in    miniature.  In 
each  case  she  Interpreted  as  well  as 
sang.     This  may  also  be  said  o(  her 
charming    performanca    of  "Kypris." 
Not  much  can  be  said  In  praise  of  the 
songs  by  Rogers  and  Harris.  Surely 
the   American   composers   might  have 
been  better  represented.    The  song  Vy 
Griffes  stood  out  in  strong  relef. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  applauded 
heartily  the  singer,  and  was  evidently 
pleased    by    the     songs  themselves, 
whether  they  were  good,  bad.  or  in- 1 
different.    Mr.  Levine,  as  Is  his  habit,  , 
accompanied  most  musically.  | 

We  are  old  enough  to  remember 
fathers    of    families    and    gay  yuui.^. 
bucks  111  our  little  village  slushed  head 
of  hair  and  whlskerage  with  odoriferous 
pomades  and  other  greasy  preparations, 
especially  before  going  on  Sundays  to 
the  meetinghouse.     Today,  If  the  ad^  i 
^ertlsements   of  collars,   cuffs,   ready-  | 
made  suits  of  clothes,  shirts  are  faith-  I 
fill  represenlatlons  of  men  now  living, 
hair  Is  slicked  with  brlUlantlne. 

Being  of  an  austere  and  ascetic  na- 
ture, wo  have  eschewed  cosmetics,  bath 
salts,  talcum  powder,  even  delicate  per- 
fumes for  the  pocket  handkerchief;  but 
yesterday  w«  were  sorely  tempted,  and 
we  may  yet  fall  from  grace,  for  read- 
ing a  circular  strongly  recommending 
a  certain  pomade,  we  saw  that  two  of 
ilio  ingredients  were  jaborandl  and 
i  f'sorcin,  words  hitherto  unknown  to  us. 

.•\s  the  old  woman  in  church  found  her 
-soul  comforted  by  the  prfacher  speak- 
ing the  word  "Mesopotamia";  as,  from 
its  sound  alone,  the  Guadalquivir  river 
has  filled  us  with  a  wild  desire  to  see 
It,  float  on  It,  swim  In  It,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  fact  that  Richard  Ford 
described  it  as  turbid,  dull,  dirty,  un-  ■ 
picturesque,  so  "Jaborandl"  and  "re- 
sorcln"  may  yet  lead  our  feet  to  the 
apothecary's  or  the  "beauty  shop."  Any 
pomade  containing  these  Ingredients 
must  be  refreshing,  salutary,  ornamen- 
tal to  the  hair. 

We  read.  In  books  of  constant  help 
to  us,  that  Jaborandl  are  the  dried 
leaflets  of  a  Brazilian  plant;  that  thej' 
have  diuretic  and  sudorific  qualities, 
and  Induce  muscular  relaxation,  ao  that 
the  pomade  may  be  beneficial  If  taken 
Internally,  though  the  circular  says 
nothing  about  the  medicinal  properties. 
(AVhat  a  wonderful  country  Brazil  must 
be!  Not  only  for  Its  nuts,  coffee  and 
diamonds,  but  for  Jaborandi  and  the 
fruit  of  tho  Jabotlcabeira  tree,  which 
for  full  enjoyment.  Sir  Richard  F.  Bur- 
ton tells  us,  must  be  eaten  off  the 
trunk,  for  it  loses  Its  flavor  If  it  Is 
taken  to  market.  And  so  Munich  beer 
is  In  its  glory  only  In  Munich.) 

"Resorcin"  has  also  a  pleasing  sound,  I 
though  Its  origin  Is  not  so  romantic  as 
that  of  the  jaborandl — ^we  are  nev^r 
weary  of  pronouncing  that  word.  Re- 
sorcin, though  it  is  oocasslonally  em- 
ployed In  medicine  and  photnpraphy,  Is 
nf  all  a  dye-stuff,    i     ■      '  ' 


O:     I  l|0    il.iil-  )i''.r>  lo     II,'.  .  •  . 

the  jaborandl  will  counteract  any  ten- 
dency to  blacken  venerable  locks  or  hair 
reminding  one  of  the  chinchilla's  fur. 

OUR  LOCAL  STATISTICIAN 

(Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal) 
The  committee's  survey  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  eyes  of  5,000,000  school  chil- 
dren shows  thatf'approxlmately  12  per 
cent— one  out  of  every  eighth  child- 
have  such  seriously  defective  vision  as 
to  be  handicapped  In  their  school  work. 

.\s  the  World  Wags: 

Bashful  Belle  says  she  just  lafCed  and 
laffed  when  she  read  In  the  proceedings 
In  the  Hall-MlUs  case  these  questions 
and  answers:  Q— You  saw  the  mule 
distinctly?  A— Yes.  Q— And  neither  of 
you  spoke?   A.— No. 

There  is  nothing  funny  about  that. 
Bashful  Belle.  The  mule  Is  to  be  com- 
mended. He  Is  the  only  living  thing  lu 
N'ew  Jersev  that  hasn't  admitted  being 
in  the  vicinity  when  the  Hall-Mills 
murder  occurred.  R-  H.  L. 
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BY  PROCESS  OF  REASONING 

(Waukegan  Daily  Sun) 
FLUSHING,  N.  Y.— The  armless  and 
legless  body  of  a  woman  was  found  In 
a  co^l  bin  In  the  cellar  of  tho  Stanford 
Arms  apartments  in  the  fashionable 
Murray  Hill  section  here  today.  Policy 
believe  the  woman  was  murdered. 

DUSTING  OFF  THE  OLD  ONES 

As  the  World  AVags; 

The  world's  greatest  optimist  Is  the 
totally  bald  man  who  went  Into  a  drug 
store  and  asked  for  a  bottle  of  hair  re- 
storer. "Yes,  sir,"  the  clerk  said. 
"Here  Is  a  preparation  that  Is  sure  to 
make  yoOr  hair  grow."  "All  right," 
responded  tho  optimist,  "I"«  take  a  bot- 
ilet  And,  please,  wrap  up  a  comb  and 
brush  with  it."  FRAN. 

EARLY  PROHIBITION   IN  NEW 
ENGLAND 
As  the  World  Wags: 

There  la  much  Interesting  reading  In 
the  old  Icelandic  sagas,  especially  those 
relating  to  the  early  voyages  of  the 
Norsemen  to  VInland,  which  wafc  sup- 
posed to  have  been  somewhere  on  the 
Massachusetts  coast.  Lest  Mr.  Herki- 
mer .Johnson,  In  his  varied  and  deep 
acquaintance  with  all  subjects,  should 
Mucstion  this  statement  let  me  hasten 
Id  say  that  I  am  aware  of  recent  In- 
estigatlons,  which  based  on  certain 
ioial  evldenco,  place  it  on  the  Labrador- 
coast,  but  I  am  not  yet  fully  convinced. 

However,  to  return  to  my  text,  which 
Is  the  evidence  found  In  the  sagas  in 
regard  to  prohibition  In  New  England. 

Some  time  in  1007  a  colony  from  Ice- 
land, under  the  lead  of  Thorflun  Kar- 
lesfne,  settled  in  VInland. 

Among  his  followers  was  a  man  called 
Thorhall,  who  had  been  with  Erik  the 
Hed  and  is  described  as  "a  large  man 
.and  strong,  black  and  like  a  giant  and 
foul-mouthed  In  his  speech." 

He  rather  leaned  toward  the  worship 
of  the  old  gods  and  seems  to  have  been 
rather  a  tough  citizen  with  a  grim 
sense  of  humor.  He  flnaily  quarreled 
with  Karlesfne  and  took  his  ship  north- 
ward along  Furdcrstrandl. 

The  saga  thus  describes  his  depart- 
ure:   "Now  when  Thorhall  bore  water 
to  his  ship  and  drank,  then  sang  he 
this  song: 
"People  told  me  when  I  came 
Hither,  all  ^ould  be  so  flne 
In  thi.s  VInland,  known  to  fame. 
Rich  In  fruits  and  choicest  wine, 
Now  the  water  paii  they  seh^. 
To  the  fountain  I  must  bend 
Nor  from  out  this  land  divine 
Have  I  quaffed  one  drop  of  wine." 
Thorhall  had  hard  luck,  being  driven 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  enslaved  by 
the  Irish.     Pew  of  his  men  ever  got 
home. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  sagas 
speak  of  a  region  south  of  AHnland 
known  to  them  as  "Irland  -ed  mlkla"  or 
Greater  Ireland,  which  was  settled  hy 
the  Irish,  who  ruled  over  the  natives. 

Thus  does  history  repeat  Itself. 

Xenes. 

As  the  World  WsLgs: 

I  asked  one  of  those  etiquette  slu-iiks 
what  time  I  should  arrive  In  resiionse 
to  an  Invitation  to  lunch  on  Sunday,  .Sez 
she:  "Get  there  at  12:30,  dearie.  If  they 
liave  lunch  at  12,  you're  only  a  half- 
hour  late.  If  their  lunch  is  at  1.  you 
can  hang  around  and  .snioka  a  Smdl- 
r.kreeno."         -toOKAYS  ANNABEE. 


a  oorre.' ! 
i.old  of  a  I 
ing  at  York,  ^^  ,i . v. 
lu-ayers  on  topical 
that  on  certain  oc 
10  begin  his  ;5et 
Jjord,  as  doubtles 
tcrdiiy's  Manclicsf 


I    Mr.  Basil  Maine  of  London  dreamed  a 
dream.  He  saw  a  young  man  with  bUck 
j  hair,  a  sallow  complexion,  and  deep-set, 
'  fanatical  eyes  addressing  a  crowd.  "He 
'wore  a  scarf  and  carried  his  oap  tn  his 
hand.   I  had  seen  this  man  In  real  life 
addressing  a  similar  nneetlngr  In  behalf 
of  the  miners.   In  the  dream  my  mind 
had  played  a  trick.  His  banner  no  longer 
(carried  the  slogan,  'A  Ll-vlng  Wage  for 
'  the  Miners,'  but  instead  the  strange  de- 
vice, 'Fair  Play  for  Brahms.'  " 

Hester  Nichols  and  Albert  Hunter,  pi- 
anists, will  play  music  for  two  pianos 
this  afternoon  Jn  Jordan  hall.  Slndlng, 
Variations  op.  2;  Arensky,  Waltz  and 
Nocturne  from  3rd  Suite  op.  23,  and 
Polonaise  from  1st  Suite  op.  15;  Grieg, 
Romanze,  op.  51;  Moszkowskl,  Scherzet- 
to:  Salnt-Saens,  Danse  Macabre;  Albe- 
nlz.  Tango  In  D;  Grainger,  Shepherds 
Hey. 


I  ! 


I  James  Agate,  reviewing  a  revival  of 
Sheldon's  "Romance"  In  liondon,  names 
the  "good  things"  In  the  play:  "First, 
there  Is  tho  prima  donna  whose  Intona- 
tion Is  alleged  lo  be  as  pure  as  her  pri- 
vate life  Is  the  reverse.  This  Is  always 
a  sure  card  to  play,  doubled  as  It  Is 
with  the  delicious  uncertainty  as  to 
Icause  and  effect." 


I  Betty  Gray,  contralto,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Inez  Day,  accompanist,  will 
sing  In  Jordan  hall  tonight,  Rossini's 
iDl  Tantl  Palpitl  and  the  O  Salutarls 
Hostla  from  the  Petite  Messe  Solen- 
Inelle;  Tchaikovsky's  "Adieu  forets" 
from  "Jeanne  d'Arc,"  Liszt's  Die  Lo- 
retel,  and  songs  by  Fesch,  Chabrler, 
Debussy,  Dupont,  Massenet,  La  Forge, 
Rachmaninoff,  Tchaikovsky,  Aylward 
jand  Grant-Schaefer. 

'  When  a  fiddler  flddlea  her«  the  too 
familiar  Praelrldlum  and  Fugue  by 
Oaetano  Pusnanl,  remember  Sydney 
Crew's  line  In  his  "Makers  of  Music": 
"Pugnanl  was  a  pleasant  man,  curl- 
I  ously  ugly,  with  a  terrlflo  nose  and  an 
ungainly  body." 

Let  us  now  recite  tn  chorus  the  "Sin- 
cere Flattery  of  Walt  Whitman"   by  1 
James  Kenneth  Stephen: 
"The  clear,    cool   note   of   the  cuckoo 
which  has  ousted  the  legitimate  nest- 
holder. 

The    whistle    of    the    railway  guard 
despatching  the  train  to  the  ine-vlta- 
ble  collision, 
i  i  The  maiden's  monosyllabic  reply  to  a 
'    polysyllabic  proposal. 
The  fundamental  note  of  the  last  trump, 

which  Is  presumably  D  natural; 
All  of  these  are  sounds  to  rejoice  In, 
yea  to  let  your  very  ribs  re-echo 
with; 

But  better  than  all  of  them  Is  the  ab- 
solutely last  chord  of  the  apparently 
Inexhaustible  pianoforte  player." 


I  The  N.  B.  Conservatory  of  Music  Or- 
chestra, Wallace  Goodrich,  conductor, 
,wUl  give  a  concert  In  Jordan  hall  to- 
morrow night  at  8:15  o'clock.  Handel, 
Concerto  Grosso,  G-major.  for  two  ^'lo- 
|llns  and  violoncello  concertante,  stringed 
brchestra  and  cembals:  Rimskj'-Korsa- 
[kov.  Overture  to  the  opera  "Tho  Be- 
trothed of  the  •  Tsar."  Brahms,  Sym- 
jphony  No.  1,  C  minor.  Florence  Owen 
of  the  class  of  1926  will  sing  Cassan- 
dra's aria  from  Berlioz's  "The  Trojans" 
(Part  1,  "The  Taking  of  Troy.") 


FOR  ETYMOLOGISTS 

(From  the  Lepionnaire) 
He  crawled  out  of  a  Bolshevik  sleepin? 
c;u-  ill  the  early  dawn.     Passing  Ivan 
the  porter,  he  muttered:    "Thanks  fir 
the  buggy  ride." 

A  CELESTIAL  CIRCULATION 

(From  the  V-.nchester  Guardi.nnl 


!    Mr.  Konssevltzy  attended  the  Fourth 
Festival  of  the  International  Society  for 
New  Music  held  last  Jxme  at  Zurich, 
S-B'ltzerland.    He    was    especially  Im- 
Ipressed  by  four  compositions  which  will 
be  heard  In  Boston  for  the  first  time 
jat  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Syinphony 
Orchestra  tomorrow  afternoon  and  Sat* 
urday  night:  Tansman's  "Dance  of  the 
Sorceress"  from  the  ballet  "The  Gar- 
jden  of  Paradise"    (based  on   a  fairy 
story  by   Hans   Christian  Andersen): 
Krasa's  March  and  Pastorale  frorr  a 
j  symphony  In  three  movei'.ients.  Web 
em's  Five  Pieces  for  Orcliestra  op.  10. 
and   Walton's    Overture,  "Portsmouth 
Point."    This  overture  was  performed 
i  for  the  first  time  at  the  Zurich  Festi- 
I  val.   Walton  was  the  only  English  com- 
poser there  represented.  The  symphony 
I  this  week  will  be  Beeaiovqn's  Fifth,  C- 
j  minor.     Tansman    hE.s    already  been 
represented  at  the  S>  mphony  concerts. 
Beethoven's  Fifth  symphony  has  been 
[performed  at  these  and  other  orchestral 
!  (  onoerts  In  Boston.    No  doubt  man 


he  conoen-atlvefi  In  the  RUafencV  .cHnj 
:ium  or  whlatls  soma  of  the  themes  In 
ja  tolerably  accurate  manner. 

What  a  pleasure  It  Tras  to  hear  tho 
English  language  spoken  as  It  was  last 
Monday  night  by  the  comedians  In 
"This  Woman  BuslncBs"  at  the  WllDUr 
Theatre.  There  -was  no  mumbling,  no 
clipping  of  eyllablee,  no  letting  a  sen- 
ence  fall  toward  Its  end  so  that  the 
ast  words  were  Inaudible.  The  play 
Itself  Is  amusing,  the  company  Is  an 
unusually  good  one;  but  It  Is  worth 
while  to  see  tho  play  If  only  for  tho 
enJojTnent  to  be  derived  from  hearing 
English  well  and  significantly  spoken. 
>Vhat  a  lesson  these  comedians  set  for 
many  of  the  American  "fixed  stars"  and 
lesser  luminaries  In  the  theatrical  firma- 
ment! 

Ernest  Newman,  It  appears,  does  not 
care  for  Sullivan's  "lolanthe."'  He  wrote 
on  Oct.  31:  "The  'Mikado'  la  good,  but 
'the  Gondoliers,"  one  felt  on  leaving  the 
theatre,  is  better — as  near  perfection  In 
Its  genre,  Indeed,  as  any  musical  com- 
edy composer  can  hope  to  attain.  The 
humorous  music  of  It  Is  Sullivan  at  the 
top  of  his  form,  while  In  his  occasional 
more  serious  moments  he  Is  completely 
free  from  tliat  touch  of  sentimentality 
that  here  and  there  In  some  of  his  other 
operas  reminds  ua  a  trifle  too  unpleas- 
antly that  he  too  belonged  to  the  race 
that  created  the  drawing-room  ballad." 
And  so  on  In  most  enthusiastic  vein. 

When  "The  Gondoliers"  was  produced 
here  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  the  late 
John  Stetson,  the  manager,  said  with  a 
groan  that  the  title  should  be  "The 
Gone  Dollars."  Yet  the  performance 
was  an  excellent  one.  We  remember 
gratefully  Kate  Stokes  In  a  dance  Intro- 
duced In  order  to  diaw  larger  audi- 
ences. 

Paul  Dukas  has  visited  London  to 
conduct  at  a  concert  of  the  New  Queen's 
Hall  orchestra  his  "Peri"  and  "Sor- 
,  cerer's  Apprentice."  ' 

Ixird  Berners  has  written  .the  music 
for,  a  new  ballet,  produced  by  Dlaghllev. 
The  scenario  Is  by  Saoheverell  Sitwell 
and  the  title  Is  "The  Triumphs  of  Nep- 
tune." "Thla  will  treat  old-English 
themes,  combining  something  of  the 
Chap-book  in  designs  and  of  the 
Dlbdlnesque  sea  baUad  in  the  music, 
with,  of  course,  tho  typical  Bemera 
touches,  though  It  Is  a  aerloua  work." 

Hlndlmlth's  new  opera,  "CardlUac," 
was  produced  at  Dresden  on  Oct.  30. 

Erie  Komgold'a  new  opera,  "Das 
Wander  der  Hellane,"  will  be  produced 
at  Hamburg  next  March.  The  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  Boston  announces  his 
incidental  music  to  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing"  for  performance  next  Sunday. 
1  By  a  mistake,  it  was  said  In  The 
i  Sunday  Herald  that  Richard  Burgtn,  the 
concert  master  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra,  would  give  a  recital  on 
Thursday  evening,  Dec.  9.  On  that 
night  he  will  be  the  soloist  at  the  con- 
cert of  tho  Harvard  Glee  Club  In  Sym- 
phony hall. 

I    It  was  said  that  tho  cinema  would  klU 
1  the  theatre.    That  could  never  happen,  i 
:  The  cinema  la  mechanica},  and  will  In  [ 
'  time  be  perfected.   The  stage  will  never  I 
;  be  perfected.   It  is  too  personal,""  and  la  ; 

that  Ilea   ita  ov«rwlielmliiir  ehaim. —  | 

t}ladj>B  Coap«r, 


Paul  Doguereau,  pianist,  played  this 
program  last  night  In  Jordan  hall: 

Sonatas,  O  minor,  D  major,  D  major, 
Scarlatti;  Etudes  Symphonlques,  Schu- 
mann; Impromptu,  F  sharp  major.  Noc- 
turne, G  major,  Studies,  Op.  10,  No.  10, 
Op.  25,  No.  1,  Op.  25,  No.  11,  Chopin; 
Bruyeres,  General  Lavlne,  La  terrasse 
des  audiences  du  clalre  de  lune.  Homage 
a  Pickwick,  Canope,  Feux  d'  artifice, 
Debussy. 

Mr.  Doguereau,  a  very  young  pian- 
ist, comes  to  this  country  with  some 
sort  of  a  reputation  as  a  Debussy  spe- 
cialist; Mme.  Debussy,  it  would  seem 
has  taken  pains  to  give  him  her  views 
as  to  how  her  husband's  music  should 
be  played.    Such  being  the  case,  Mr. 


fiated  It  almost  to  the'  bursting  poini, 
1  Much  of  tho  first  variation  he  played 
Interestingly,   with   here  and   there  a 
chord  crisply  released.     In  the  Chopin 
I  A  flat  study  he  showed  a  pretty  touch, 
a  certain   grace;    elsewhere,   now  and 
again,  he  sounded  a  passage  that  rang 
true   and    musical,   as   is   the  second 
I  Chopin  study. 

i  For  the  most  part,  though.  If  the 
'  truth  must  be  told,  Mr.  Doguereau 
played  like  a  highly  talented  young  i 
amateur  with  much  before  him  to  learn.  ' 
To  list  his  shortcomings  would  servo  no 
purpose;  they  were  obvious  enough  last 
night  to  anybody  who  knows  how  Scar- 
latti should  be  played,  or  Schumann's 
symphonic  studies,  or  most  of  the 
Chopin.  I 

Perhap  Mr.  Doguereau,  because  ofl 
nervousness,  failed  to  do  himself  Jus-' 
tice  last  night.  Perhaps  his  friends 
have  shown  unwise  dispatch  in  pushing 
him,  not  yet  technically  or  mtjslcallv 
prepared,  on  to  the  concert  stage  His 
talent  surely  is  worth  further  study 

A  large  audience  heard  Mr.  Doguer- 
eau last  right.  R    R  G 


Hester  Nichols  and  Albert! 
Hunter  Play  in  Jordan  ! 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Hester  Nichols  and  Albert  Hunter 
gave  a  concert  of  music  for  two  pianos 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  The 
program  read  as  follows:  Slndlng,  Vari- 
ations, op.  2.  Arensky,  waltz  and 
Nocturne  from  3d  Suite  op.  23,  and  Pol- 
onaise from  1st  Suite  op.  15.  Grieg. 
Romanze,  op.  51.  Moskowskl,  "fecher- 
zetto.  Salnt-Saens,  Danse  Macabre, 
Albcniz,  Tango  In  D.  Grainger,  Shep- 
herd's Hey. 

Concerts  of  this  nature  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  Boston.  Nearly 
40  years  ago  two  amiably  disposed  gen- 
tlemen from  Cincinnati,  Messrs.  Doer- 
ner  and  Andres,  played  two  jiianos  at 
the  same  time.  There  were  the  Sutro 
sisters,  who,  we  hear,  are  Btill  at  it. 
Rose  Laura  and  Ottille.  There  were 
Messrs.  Randolph  and  Hutcheson,  who 
gave  concerts  and  16  years  ago  played 
Mozart's  Concerto  in  E-flat  for  twn 
pianos  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  The  remarkable  abil- 
ity of  Messrs.  Maler  and  Pattlson  In 
this  field  of  musical  activity  is  known 
to  all. 

Tho  program  of  Miss  Nichols  and  Mr. 
Hunter  was  not  the  hackneyed  one  that 
Is  often  presented  on  these  Joyous  or 
jsad  occasions;  Joyous  or  sad  as  tli'"- 
case  may  be.  Some  of  the  pieces  h"'" 
been  played  here  before,  for  we  have 
not  mentioned  all  the  pianists  wn.. 
two  by  two,  emerging  from  the  muslca. 
ark,  have  performed  In  more  er  lest" 
blessed  unity;  but  this  program  was 
sufficiently  contrasted  and  there  were 
some  Interesting  pieces. 

Of  course  the  first  requisite  In  these 
concerts  la  prcclsloiv,  but  there  la  a 
cold,  steely  precision  that  Is  exasperat- 
ing. Then  comes  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion, from  the  desire  not  to  shine  In- 
dividually, but  for  tho  one  to  respect 
the  other,  and  for  tho  two  to  respect 
the  composer.  Fully  as  Important  is 
a  display  of  musical  taste,  of  compel-| 
ling  expression  in  the  performance.  1 
There  is  beauty  as  well  as  strength! 
In  Binding's  Variations;  tho  selections  | 
from  Arensky's  Suites  are  salon  music] 
of  the  better  class;  that  is,  tho  Wal'.z , 
and  Nocturne;  the  Polonaise  Is  poor 
stuff;  It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  the 
Danse  Macabre  in  any  form;  but  Grieg's 
Romanze!  A  romance  in  17  or  18 
volumes;  or  the  title  might  be  Orlcg- 
lana,"  or  "The  Grieg  Anthology. 

Miss  Nichofs  and  Mr.  Hunter  art 
capable  pianists;  technically  well  equip- 
ped; with  a  command  of  many  nuances 
and  a  sense  of  color;  rhythmically  and 
aesthetically  bound  together.  'They 
plaved  yesterday  to  a  discouraglngly 
^mall  audience.  Perhaps  realizing  this 
when  they  came  out  on  the  platforin 
11  cy  abused  at  times  the  damper  pedal 
In  Slndllng's  variations,  a  fault  not  bo 
noticeable  later  In  the  afternoon.  ^  , 

Apropos  of  QuTen   Marie's   visit  to 


Doguereau  showed  poor  Judgment  In  Apropos  of  Queen  'b- 
delaying  his  Debussy  group-six  pre-    Chicago,  the  Tribune  of  that  ^"^e 


ludes,  no  less,  and  all,  at  that   out  of    i,,,!,^^  the  following  poem  In  Us  a 
the  second  book— till  after  he  had  played  i  „,  rj.^.^^  or  Two"  column-   We  suspei.i 
-    reasonably   long   program   of  music 


which,  If  one  may  Judge  from  the  per- 
formance. Interests  him  less  vitally  than 
doe's  the   music     Debussy     wrote.  A 
specialist  should  always   get    to     his  | 
specialty  soon. 
Mr.  Doguereau  is  undoubtedly  a  young^ 

man  of  great  talent.  The  theme  of 
Schumann's  studies  he  set  forth  Im- 
pressively, though  It  can't  be  denied  that 
ho  dropped  some  of  Its  accents  about 
too  carelessly,  and,  by  Us  slowness,  in- 


Sir.^^c\a?dH^"LitUeo7the  authorship: 

LET'S  ALL  BEHAVE 
Remember,  friends,  there  Is  today 

A  Queen  within  our  walls, 
Be  careful  what  you  do  and  sa^ , 

Cut  out  unseemly  brawls. 
Tou  beer  runners  we  implore 

Oh.  do  be  nice  and  sweet- 
We  know  you  will  no^.^^^f,/.. 
But  fight  In  some  side  street. 
And  burglars,  you  who  work  at  nights. 

Your  Kreedy  natures  queii.  ,„v,». 
lAnd  evfn  th.ough  you  have  your  rights 
I,;.,,  Qiicen's  hotel. 


Now,  daylight  bandits— a  word  with  you. 

Don't  fill  us  full  of  shame. 
By  Bteallng  from  the  railroad  tracks, 

Tho  Queen's  own  special  train. 
Today  let's  don't  bo  rude  or  mean. 

There's  naught  could  be  absur'der; 
Let's  keep  our  faces  bright  and  clean. 

And  boys — now,  please — no  murder. 

ARTFUL  ADVERTISING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  controversy  over  Prof.  Harry  El- 
mer Barnes's   "Genesis  of  the  Great 
War"  ought  to  tickle  both  the  author 
and  the  publisher.    It  recalls  a  story  of 
Longfellow.      When    "Hiawatha"  ap- 
peared. It  was  violently  abused  by  the 
press.     Some  of  the  reviews  were  so 
extreme  that  the  publisher  was  Indig- 
nant.   He  brought  a  bunch  of  them  to 
,  the  poet,  e.tclalmlng,  "My  dear  Long- 
fellow, this  is  really  shameful.   It  ought 
not  to  be  allowed'." 
Longfellow  remained  calm.  He  asked, 
I  "How  is  the  book  selling?" 
!     "Oh,  splendidly.   None  of  your  former 
works  ever  had  such  a  sale." 

"Then,"  said  Longfellow,  with  a  twin- 
kle in  his  eye,  "suppose  we  let  these 

people  keep  on  advertising  it."  

ALICE  STONE  BLACKWELL. 
Dorchester. 

Some  newspapers,  as  the  National  In- 
telligencer of  Washington,  D..  C,  ac- 
cused Longfellow  of  having  "lifted"  the 
"entire  form,  spirit,  and  many  of  the 
most  striking  incidents"  of  the  Kale- 
vala,  the  national  epic  of  the  Finns. 
This  charge  was  answered  by  writers  in 
the  United  States  and  In  Europe.  Good 
old  Dr.  AlUbone  of  Philadelphia  con- 
tributed an  unconsciously  humorous 
note.  "There  have.  Indeed,  wo  are  sorry 
to  say,  been  many  parodies  of  'Hia- 
watha.' We  have  no  patience  with  a 
burlesque  Imitation  of  an  earnest  orlgl- 
ral  "  He  also  spoke  of  the  "baleful 
effects"  of  "the  potent  e.xample"  of  the 
capital  parody  In  Punch. 

The  latest  and  best  parody  we  know 
Is     "Hiawatha's     Photographing"  by 
Charles  L.  Dodgson  ("Lewis  Carroll"). 
Hiawatha  photographs  a  family,  par- 
ents and  children. 
"First  the  Governor,  the  Father: 
He  suggested  velvet  curtains 
Looped  about  a  massy  pillar; 
And  the  corner  of  a  table. 
Of  a  rosewood  dining  table. 
I  He  would  hold  a  scroll  of  something. 
Hold  it  fimily  in  his  left  hand; 
He  would  keep  his  right  hand  burled 
(Like  Napoleon)  In  his  waistcoat; 
He  would  contemplate  the  distance 
With  a  look  of  pensive  meaning, 
As  of  ducks  that  die  In  tempest. 
Grand  heroic  was  the  notion; 
Yet  the  picture  failed  entirely; 
Failed,  because  he  moved  a  little, 
Moved,  because  ho  couldn't  help  It.  ' 

After  the  mother  and  her  aon  "the 
Stunlng-Cantab"  had  sat  came  the  turn 
of  the  eldest  daughter. 
"She  suggested  very  little; 
Only  asked  If  he  would  take  her 
With  her  look  of  'passive  beauty'— 
Her  Idea  of  passive  beauty 
Was  a  squinting  of  the  left  eye. 
Was  a  drooping  of  the  right  eye, 
AVas  a  smile  that  went  up  side  ways 
To  the  corner  of  the  nostrils." 

Parodies— why  Homer  and  VlrgU  have 
been  burlesqued,  and  at  times  in  a 
coarse,  indecent  manner.  Pope  parodied 
Chaucer  and  Spencer.  And  so  down  the 
ages.  Charles  H.  Webb  (John  Paul) 
wrote  his  "Llffeth  Lank"  after  "Griffith 
Gaunt."  Beecher's  "Norwood"  was 
turned  Into  "Gnaw-wood."  Poo's 
"Raven"  has  been  parodied  ad  nauseam. 
There  are  volumes  of  parodies.  The 
latest  perhaps  Is  "A  Century  of  Parody 
and  Imitation,"  edited  by  Walter  J?r- 
rold  and  R.  M.  Leonard.  We  have  not 
mentioned  the  "Rejected  Addi-esses,"  by 
Horatio  and  James  Smith,  the  "\A  ar- 
renania,"  In  which  leading  British  poets 
were  supposed  to  sing  the  praises  of 
Warren's  Blacking;  the  "Bon  Gualtler" 
ballads.  Aytoun's  "FIrmillan,"  a  bur- 
lesque of  Alexander  Smith's  "Life 
Drama."  The  excellent  parodies  of  W  alt 
Whitman  in  Vanity  Fair  (1860-61).  The 
"Echo  Club,"  by  Bayard  Taylor;  Swin- 
burne's parodies  of  his  own  sonoroufi 
verse;  the  burlesque  novels  of  Thack- 
et^y,  and  the  condensed  novels  of  Bret 
Harte— there  Is  an  endless  list.  Operas 
have  been  parodied,  as  "Cavallerla  Rus- 
tlcana."  To  parody  la  to  compliment.— 

i  . 

<  J.  M.  S.  of  Andover  writes-  to  us:  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  who  wrote  the  song, 

'•1  didn't  raise  my  boy  to  go  to  Har- 
vard"? 

ECONOMIC  DISTRESS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  trouble  with  the  textile  situation 
In  New  England  Is  two-fold:  Taxes  and 
skirts.    They  are  both  too  high. 

H.  W.  ABBOT. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  you  have  been  haunted,  aa  I  have 
been,  by  our  fellow-contributor,  Mr. 
Quincy  Kllby's  poem  about  the  books 
we  used  to  read,  "And  Seven  More 
Redskins  Bit  the  Dust,"  you  will  re- 
joice to  find  It  on  pages  191-193  ot- 
Robert  Frolhingham's  newest  anthology, 
"Songs  of  Adventure,"  Just  published 
by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

l  OUELLA  D.  EVERETT. 


Arthe  V, 

■  When    1.  vallla  surrend-. 

W0  are    to.  i    tha".    British  reglnuT 
bai^s   In   sheer   despair  played  '" 
World  Turned  Upside  Down."    So  w. 
I  read    that    "London  demajida  Jazz, 
knocking     high-brow     revue     Into  a 
cocked  hat,"  I  felt  a  like  sort  of  despair, 
although  there  Is  no  ground  for  any 
despair,  seeing  what  we  have  already 
survived.       "WILLIAM  B.  WRIGHT. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  notice  In  the  account  of  the  Hall 
case  that  William  Garv-ln,  a  detective 
"grinnlngly"  admitted  that  he  wag 
widely  known,  as  "Greasy  Vest."  Do 
you  suppose  his  pleasure  and  pride  were 
based  on  the  size  of  the  spots  or  tho 
number  of  them?  I  regret  that  the 
newspaper  account  was  not  more 
specific,  in  that  It  failed  to  say 
whether  streaks  or  spots  predominated. 

J.  WESLEY  O'NEIL. 


Aa  tho  World  Wags:  i 
I  read  In  The  Herald  of  Nov.  9  an  i 
article  about  Italy's  meagre  part  In  the  ! 
Seven    Weeks'    War    of    1866,  written 
by  somebody  who  seems  to  be  Ignorant 
in  tlie  matter.    Italy  Is  not  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  this  war,  as  your 
correspondent  implied.    Italy  Is  merely 
commemorating    the    deed    that  her 
armies  achieved  In  June  1918  at  the 
Plave. 

In  reply  to  the  criticism  of  Italy's 
sliare  In  the  war,  what  does  your  cor- 
respondent think  of  the  American  revo- 
lution In  which  our  patriots  were  able 
to  vanquish  the  British  at  Yorktown 
only  after  being  reinforced  by  the 
French,  and  at  Saratoga  where  a  Pole 
named  KoscluBzko  laid  out  the  breast- 
works and  helped  to  direct  the  attack?' 

Because  a  nation  wins  a  war  through 
the  help  of  an  ally,  U  by  no  means  takes 
away  her  credit,  especially  when  a  na- 
tion Is  struggling  for  the  cause  of  free-i 
dom,  as  Italy  was  in  1866  and  as 
America  was  in  1776.  E.  o. 

jyuiiamstowa. 


We  have  had  our  .<pell  of  Indlanl 
Bummer,  for  this  short  season  comes  Inl 
November,  as  Mr.  Warner  pointed  outl 
In  a  letter  some  weeks  ago;  nut  Inl 
October.  There  Is  usually  some  warml 
weather  In  Sweden  about  All  Salntsl 
day;  this  weather  is  known  there  aal 
All  Saints'  rest.  In  Shakespeare's! 
"Henry  IV,"  aj-t  1,  scene  2,  mention  ls| 
made  of  tho  All  Hallow'n  summer. 

Our  readers  are  no  doubt  familla 
with  Thomas  Hood's  poetical  de8crlp-| 
tion  of  this  month  beginning: 
'  N'o   sun — no  moon' 
No  morn — no  noon," 
and  ending: 

"No  fruits,  no  flowers,   no  leaves,  nc 
birds — 
November." 

But  "Luclo,     •.   ,       o;  uit.reate  of  the 
Manchester   Guardian,    has   also  free 
his  mind  about  the  month.    He  apolo- 
gizes  for  the  number  of  times  that  he 
has  complained  Iji  prose  and  In  ver 
about  the  onset  of  the  English  winter. 

"It  Isn't  very  courageous,  is  It?" 
How  much  better  to  swallow  yet  an- 
other cough  capsule,  blow  one's  nose 
lieartlly,  throw  out  one's  chest  man- 
fully and  i  nnouuce,  "I  dode  care  a  dat 
whad  beoblo  say — this  kide  of  weatherl 
suids  be  dowd  to  the  growd!'  Let  ua  be| 
British  for  a  change — let  us  have  a  sor 
which  for  once  shall  send  the  Jol), 
little  red  corjHi.s;les  valiantly  on  tho^ 
way  to  do  ba;tle  with  influenza  gem 
and  other  filter-pasping  viruses: 

Hooray,  hooray  for  winter! 

Hooray  for  rain  and  sleet. 
The  blasts  that  pierce  and  splinter, 

The  frosts  that  freese  the  feet! 
Oh.  let  us  go  m  training 

For  Joyous  mists  and  fogs 
And  days  when  It  Is  reining 

Ten  thousand  cats  and  dogs. 

Let  maidens  sigb  and  simper 

For  August  or  July. 
Let  craven  weaklings  whimper 

For  weather  ti-.at  Is  dry! 
Cry  "Shame  '  upon  tho  growle  -  ^ 
,       AVho  shrinks  from  winter's  i  up — 
The  worse  the  day,  and  fouler. 

The  more  it  bucks  one  up: 

E.vetallans  and  Frenchles 

Their  azure  roa.st  n  ay  prize. 
But  the  Brltf^  'enches 

Beneath  hi-  kies. 
Aj-e,  let  us  a:  er 

What  made  i:s  what  we  are 
Is  a  good  old  damp  December 

.-\boiuidlng  In  oatarrh. 

'■.\nd    then,    all    together   In   a  last 
and  an  absolute  ecstacy^sf  enjoyment: 

O  bracing  winds  and  bKter, 

O  shrewd  and  searchint:  ir' 
O  draughts  that  raise  tli 

From  out  lils  fireside  . 
O  freezing-points  and  zo: 

O  snow!    O  sluah:    O  hall! 
'This  IS  a  land  for  heroes 

With  a  weather  scheme  to  sci^e! 


I  !i  ^  Oil  don't  leel  beti.  r  tor 
11  Id  be  as  well  to  see  a  doctor 


l  ick  Campbell  is  again  with 
Ml  the  the-ay-ter.    She  brings 
a  play  entitled,  "The  Adven- 
\ge  -     H-ni-in!    Mrs.  Patrick' 
"is  now  In  her  62d  year.  May 
iiture  be  successful! 


1  from  Berlin:  "Art  exhibits 
eat  from  expressionism."  One 
ik  from  this  that  the  grand 
vatlve  In  the  arts,  Mf.  Wll- 
cnzoUern,  were  again  ruling 

composers    and  ,  hewers  of 

his  kingdom. 


lib  Hall  proposes  the  name  of 
1  ;sker.s  of  Kewanee,  111.,  for  ad- 
lo  our  Hall  of  Fame's  Annex 
rving  Women.  She  bobs  hair. 

ARINUS  SUFFERS  MARTYRDOM 
tlic  World  Wags: 

V  ;i  liy.ck  is  a  religious  man  in  his 
I  ut  does  not  to  the  kerke  go  hlm- 
'  et  he  sees  to  it  that  his  children 
;;c  Sunday  school.   So  that  when 
•   .Marlnus  was  8,  he  began  to  Sun- 

■  •  ^  llOOl  to  go. 

>t  the  Calvin  kerkc,"  Ten  Eyck 
"but  the  boy  will  take  no 
;  that.  Too  young  is  he  yet  for 

I    -  SuTwlay,  when  Adrian  and  I  to 
!  Kycks'  were  to  dinner,  little 
liome  came  from  the  Sunday 

.',  'lat  did  you  learn  at  the  Sun- 

 1  today,  Marlnus?"  asks  Ten 

I  r  the  dinner  table, 
teacher  told  us  how  the  Master 
r\  the  water  into  grape  Julce," 
■  ■  •]  Marlnus. 

(;r.ipe  Juice?"  said  Ten  Eyck.  "Do 
,,t    you    mistake,    Marlnus?  Think 

.\n,  the  teacher  said  grape  juice," 
,'irl  .Marlnus. 
•  p<)  not  so  disgrace  me  before  my 
iiM'  iny,"  said  Ten  Eyck.    "One  more 
aiu  e  I  give  you." 

■w  its  it  not  wine,  Marlnus?  asks  | 
(Miw   Ten  Eyck,  knowing  what  was  j 

No"  grape  juice,"  said  little  Marinus. 
Maybe  it  was  ginger  beer  or  sarsa-  ' 
I  u  ilia,"  said  Ten  Eyck,  reaching  for  the 

^irai). 

■■\m,  the  teacher  said  grape  juice," 
little  Marinus. 

little  Marinus  got  soundly  thrashed 
1  .  not  paying  attention  In  Sunday 
.  li  ol,  DEILOTSE. 


FOR  "LABORERS"  ONLY? 

li  e  World  Wags; 

TOBAAS  SPORTS 

FOR  WORKERS 


Laboring  Man's  Recreation 
Should  Be  Music,  Says 
A.  F.  L.  Man" 


i  W  hat  is  a  "Tobaas"?  And  why  am 
1  I'.d  to  suppose  that  "Tobaas"  or 
■  Tobaases"  indicate  a  trend  towards 
imi.sii:  for  a  workinpman's  recreation? 
ini  iilciilally,  I  didn't  think  that  the 
woritiiig  man  had  any  recreations.  1 
.al  '  .iys  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was 
ti  .  Iiusiy  having  his  face  ground  by 
,     ital  even  to  dream  of  such  things. 

I  his    "Tobaas"   business  looks  sus- 
,,    "US  to  me.     I  seem  to  sense  the 
i-    iiiinis  approach  of  another  law  pro- 
omethiiig  or  other,  maybe  the 
;  false  teeth,  say  perhaps  only 
.  ■    or  lower  set,  but  never  the  two 
i..:.iher.     Another    law    wouldn't  be 
noii'  Cd  in  tWs  law-ridden  land;  nobody 
reiiiembers  a  fraction  of  them;  tKi  noble 
aruiy  of  hold-up  men  recognizes  none  at 
all    so  iwhat  matter?    This  "Tobaas" 
,  <  onimandlng  the  worklngman  to 

willy;  or  not  to  sport,  or 
lute  music  for  sport.-;,  or  vice 
.,,  I,  but  .why  "Tobaas"?  It  Tobaas 
j.  _  iiiK  to  benefit  the  worklngman,  why 
[.h"  d'lii't  we  poor  wretches  who  work 
with  our  brains  profit  by  Tobaas  also? 
Thl-s  mystery  Is  sinister.  It  Is  some- 
thing like  having  shove  our  clock 
forward  because  somebody  wants  to  get 
^IP  an  hour  earlier,  which  he  could  do 
i  '  'ut  bothering  others.  jM 

SIXTH  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

,Th8  sixth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
Sifcovjy  orchestra.  Jir.  Koussevltzky 
ccniuetor.  took  place  yesterday  after- 
nooii  la  Symphony  hall.  The  program 
■w*a  as  follows:  Tansman,  "The  Dance 
of  the  SorceVesa"  from  the  ballet  "The 
Oarden  of  Paradise":  Kr^;-,,,  Mar,.i,  ■  ,„ 
Pattor-  -        -  ,  ' 


■Portsmouth  Point,'   bes  oir 
ohony.  No.  B  C  minor 

The  music  by  Tansman  and  - 
irms  '-eard  for  the  first  time  In  Eoston; 
the  music  by  Weber  a.nd  Walton  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country,  as  was 
iCreBa'B  Pastorale. 

M'-  Koussevitzy  heard  these  pieces  at 
•he  festival  of  the  International  Soc  ety 
for  New  Music  held  at  Zurich  lajt 
suro^-ier.  He  regarded  them  as  the 
moBt"  important  of  the  r.iany  then  per- 
^..ed.  Krasa  and  Webern,  what  must 
the  others  have  been! 

■Whether  It  Was  prudent  to  put  the 
four  new  works  In  succession  on  one 
program  Is  a  subject  for  academic  dis- 
cussion. Aa  for  ourselves,  v.-e  believe 
that  one  unfamiliar  piece  is  enough  for 
one  concert;  we  also  believe  that  if  the 
BSUBlo  is  of  any  worth  there  should  be 
s  reoftmon  of  it  at  the  following  con- 
cert' M'-.  Koussevltzky  did  v  eil,  how- 
are'-,  'n  allowing  us  to  hear  this  nexv 
music;  !n  letting  us  know  xrhat  com- 
oosers  of  various  countries  ^.re  doing; 
in  driving  from  a  rut  good  Bostonians 
who  have  complacently  stood  In  It, 
BUSOlclous  of  the  present-day  workers 
<n  tbe  musical  vineyard,  confident  that 
tie  wine  coming  from  It  would  be 
tr.uddy,  or  too  hea^sy,  or  even  poisonous. 
Ab  a  disturber  of  our  fozzillshed  smug- 
nesB.  Air.  Koussevitzky,  a  true  musical 
benefactor,  has  worked  a  miracle.  That 
lome  are  shocked,  and  perhaps  especi- 
ally disturbed  because  he  has  given 
genuine  Interest  to  music  by  Beethoven 
and  Brahms  which  had  long  been  per- 
formed here  In  a  perfunctory,  dry-as- 
dust,  taken-for  granted  manner — this 
■works  for  musical  righteousness.  Let 
them  rave!  The  great  public  hears  Mr. 
koussevitzky  gladly. 

Of  the  trteces  performed  yesterday, 
"Walton's  overture  has  the  most  vltalitj-, 
iH  Bplte  of  its  generally  thick  instru- 
mentation. After  all,  this  thickness  may 
be  !n  keeping  with  the  subject.  The 
music  was  suggested  by  Rowlandson's 
pTlnt.  "Portsmouth  Point,"  published 
»ver  a  century  ago.  This  print  pictures 
the  bustUng-ecene  on  the  quay  previous 
to  the  victualling  and  manning  of  the 
warships.  There  are  drunken  sailors; 
there  are  women  also  overcome  by 
strong  waters.  There  are  aentlmental 
and  genteel  farewells.  Mr.  Walton's 
music  is  t>T)lcalIy  English  In  Its  eturdl- 
ness.  Hearing  it  one  tliinlts  of  roast 
beef  and  ale,  hearts  of  oak,  the  Union 
Jaok,  Kngland  expeclg  every  nian  to 
do  her  duty,  Dlbdln's  tet  songs,  Black- 
eyed  Susan.  Veter  Simple.  There  Is  no 
tender  episode  suggested  by  the  ofllcer 
farewelUng  his  wifo  or  light  o'  love. 
U'b  all  hurrah,  boys,  }3rlttanla  rule.s 
the  waves,  one  nioro  glass  before  we  go. 

Tansraan's  "Dance  of  the  Sorceress" 
ie  from  hij  Liallet  "Tho  Garden  of  Para- 
dise," based  oil  one  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen'B  stories,.  How  Is  a  "sorceress  " 
Introduced?  Reading  the  talo  In  a  Ger- 
man translation,  v,e  came  across  a  good, 
kind  fairy;  but  no  witch  tliat  thought 
of  raising  the  din  that  Tansman  made, 
or  dancing  bo  convulsively  and  deliri- 
ously. Seeing  the  aetlun  In  the  ballet,  one 
might  find  tills  music  appropriate,  or 
one,  lost  in  Eselng,  would  only  be  con- 
scious of  Infernal  goings-on  In  the  or- 
chestra! pit. 

"We  were  disappointed  In  Hans  Krasa's 
mcBlc  for  a  small  orchestra.   A  hearer 

Inilght  have  been  pardoned  for  asking: 

'"Which  U  the  pastorale?  which  Is  the 
march?"  Not  that  we  expected  a  turn, 
turn,  tumity-tum  march,  o.-  one  even  in 
the  3-4  time  made  effeetlra  by  one  or 
two  German  writers  for  the  piano;  but 
thin  Is  the  partition  that  divides 
Krasa's  two  movements.  A  Pastorale  Is 
usually  associated  with  sheep,  flute 
notes,  an  oboe  piping,  bewitching  shep- 
herdesses with  short  skirts  and  gar- 
landed hats — peaceful,  even  bleating 
music,  but  Mr.  Krasa's  Pastoral  Muse, 
must  have  been  Impressed  and  haunted 
at  a  Zoo  by  the  feeding  of  the  carnivora. 

The  pieces  of  Webern,  scored  in  a  cu- 
rious manner,  are  the  shortest  known  to 
ue;  Impressionistic  bits;  dabs  of  pale 
colors;  experimental  txpressing  of  the 
inaudible.  In  a  way  ihey  are  Interest- 
ing; Just  as  It  would  be  interesting  to 
hear  the  music  played  in  compliment  to 
the  Princes  of  the  North  visiting  the 
court  of  Herod  in  Jules  Laforgue's  ^ 
"Salome."  ' 

"On  a  lively  and  fatalletlo  mode,  an  1 
orchestra  of  Ivory  instruments  impro- 
vised a  little  unanimous  overture." 

To  sum  up:  Walton's  Overture  was 
meaty  and  spontaneous;  the  hearty 
guffaw  of  an  Englishman  seeing  an 
amusing  yet  stirring  scene.  Tansman, 
Krasa  and  Webern  were  as  men  con- 
demned to  hard  labor-  and  ■working  out 
their  punishir.eut. 

It  Is  needless  to  say  that  tho  new  mu- 
sic was  played  brilliantly  and  with  ex- 
quisite delicacy,  according  to  the  com- 
posers' demands.  Then  came  one  of  the 
moat  insuring  performances  of  the  Fifth  | 
Sj-mphony  thai  we  have  ever  heard.  One 
might  justly  have  put  on  the  title  page  | 
this  line  under  "Beeth-^ven:  Sj-niphony  i 

o  B"— "First  time  In  Boston."  | 


Mme.  Frieda  Hempel,  'who  'will  sing  in  Symphony  hall  this  afternooa, 
has  chosen  three  unfamiliar  operatic  arias,  groing  from  Handel's  "Flori- 
dante,"  over  200  years  old,  to  Ravel's  "L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges,"  re- 
cently produced.  Mme.  Durastanti  sang  in  "Floridante."  Handel  brought 
her  from  the  Dresden  Theatre  for  his  London  season  of  1720.  She  must 
have  been  a  good  deal  of  a  woman  as  well  <as  singer,  for  the  King  cf  Eng- 
land 'Was  pleased  to  stand  godfather  to  her  daughter,  and  the  Princess  and 
Lady  Bruce  were  godmothers.  The  Marquis  Visconti  represented  the  King 
and  Lady  Litchfield  the  princess  on  that  joyous  occasion.  It  -was  not  said 
at  the  time  whether  Mr.  Durastanti  was  in  London.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  1721  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  "Senora"  a  singer.  The  Evening 
Post,  mentioning  the  christening,  spoke  of  "a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dura- 
stanti"; just  plain  "Mrs." 

Handel  was  evidently  pleased  with  her,  for  he  interpolated  a  Siciliana 
for  her,  "Dolce  mia  sperenza."  When  Margherita  left  the  English  stage 
the  great  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  at  the  request  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
put  some  words  together  "in  haste"  for  her  to  sing.  They  ended: 
"But  let  old  charmers  yield  to  new. 
Happy  soil,  adieu,  adieu." 
This  modest  farewell  is  Purely  without  example  on  the  operatic  stage. 
Mr.  Julian  Marshall  w-as  probably  not  mistaken  when  he  wrote,  yet  cau- 
tiously: "She  seems  to  have  been  an  estimable  and  faithful  woman";  but 
no  one  seems  to  know  what  became  of  her  after  she  left  England,  nor 
where  and  when  she  died. 

Mme.  Hempel's  third  aria  is  from  St.  Saens's  "Ascanio"  (1896),  in 
which  Emma  Eames  took  the  IjTic  part  of  Ascanio,  while  Mmes.  Adini 
and  Bosman  and  our  old  friends.  Plancon  and  Lassalle,  were  in  the  cast. 
As  for  Mme.  Hempel  herself,  the  excellent  singer,  she  was  born  at  Leipsic 
on  June  2G,  1885.  She  first  studied  the  piano  in  Leipsic  and  Berlin;  she 
took  singing  lessons  of  Mme.  Nicklass-Kempner;  her  debut  was  in  August, 
1903,  at  Berlin,  in  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  She  was  at  the  Court 
Opera,  Schwerin,  for  two  years;  a  member  of  the  Royal  Opera  Company, 
Berlin  ( 1907-1  |ll2),  and  in  1912  she  came  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

She  sang  here  first  in  opera  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  Jan.  20,  1913, 
in  "The  Barber  of  Seville."  She  was  heard  here  in  the  same  year  as 
Violetta  and  as  Olympia;  in  concert  for  the  first  time  on  Nov.  9  of  that 
year  wth  an  orchestra  led  by  Otto  Urack.  In  1914  she  was  heard  at 
th'j  Boston  Opera  House  as  Eva  and  Rosina  and  in  1916,  with  the  Metro- 
politan Company,  as  a  memorable  Princess  in  "Der  Rosenkavalier."  She 
has  often  sung  here  since  in  concert.  Her  only  appearance  at  a  cor^^ert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  Nov.  24,  1922.  ' 


The  Eoston  Philharmonic  Orchestra  will  play  music  written  by  Ericn 
Komgold  for  Shakespeare's  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing."    Mr.  William  J." 
Henderson  heard  a  performance  of  this  comedy  with  Korngold's  music , 
at  Munich  in  the  summer  of  1921  and  wrote  savagely  about  the  manner' 
in  which  the  play  was  misconceived  and  acted.    "There  was  no  elegance, 
no  restraint,  no  romantic  clash  of  spirited  wit  and  unwilling  love."  He 
said  of  the  music  that  there  were  "dissonances  a-plenty."    Possibly  the 
performance  was  a  poor  one,  for  the  music  has  been  praised  in  other 
j  quarters. 

"Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  has  not  tempted  composers,  as  ha^>< 
other  plays  by  Shakespeare.  Incidental  music  was  written  by  Edwar^ 
German  for  George  Alexander's  production  at  the  St.  Sames  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, in  1898;  Frederick  Ecke  for  Augustin  Daly's  production  in  New  York 
(1896),  or  rather  he  selected  and  arranged  from  various  sources. 

There  have  been  many  settings  of  the  song  "Sigh  no  more,  ladic 
sigh  no  more,"  solos  by  Ame,  Christopher  Smith,  Linley,  Sullivan,  Stan- 
islaus, Barker,  Fox  ("very  pretty  song  if  well  sung" — G.  B.  Shaw),  Ethel 
Harraden.  Cole.    There  have  been  glees  and  at  least  one  duet.  AriT 
Chilco  and  Linley  wrote  music  for  "Pardon,  Goddess  of  the  Night." 

There  have  been  three  operas  based  on  the  play;  in  two  of  them 
Shakespeare's  text  was  curiously  mangled  and  distorted.  Berlioz  'wrote 
his  "Beatrice  et  Benedict"  for  "Baden-Baden,  where  it  was  produced  suc- 
cessfully in  1862.  Prokuced  at  Weinfar  in  1863,  later  at  Carlsruhe,  it  dii 
not  reach  Paris  uniil  1890. 

Blau  mangled  the  play,  and  Paul  Puget  wrote  the  music  for  the  opera  j 
entitled  "Beaucoup  de  bruit  pour  rien,"  produced  in  Paris  in  1899.  Clem 
ent  took  the  part  of  Benedict.  The  title,  "Much  Noise  About  Nothing, 
was  unfortunate,  for  the  critics  said  the  title  characterized  the  music. 

Julian  Sturgis  tried  his  hand  at  a  libretto  and  Villiers  Stanprd  wroi 
the  music.    Their  "Much  Aboi.'c  Nothing"  was  produced  at  Covent  fclar 
den  in  1901.   The  singers,  Suzanne  Adams,  Marie  Brema,  John  Coate: 
Plancon,  Bispham,  Putnam  Griswold  and  Blass,  were  well  known  her( 
Bispham,  who  took  the  part  of  Benedict,  says  in  his  "Quaker  Singer  - 
Recollections,"  that  the  opera  was  beautiful,  though  the  London  new- 
papers  would  not  have  it.  Marie  Brenia  was  the  Beatrice.  It  was  in  1901  j 
that  Bispham  sang  for  the  first  time  in  London  negro  melodies  aixangcd  i 
by  Burleigh,  "which  I  consider  to  be  as  legitimate  examples  of  folk  songs 
as  those  of  Germany,  England  and  Ireland  with  which  they  were  grouped." 


"The  Cradle  Snatchers,"  by  Russell  G.  Medc! 
will  be  seen  at  the  HoUis  Street  Theatre  tomorro 
was  produced  at  Atlantic  City  on  Aug.  3,  1925,  t'_ 


I^hen  tlie  farce 


were 


take 


by  Mary  Bolaml,  Edna  May  Oliver  and  Margaret  Dale;  the  "Cak^  Eaters, 
by  Rajnnont  Hackett,  Humphrey  Bogart  and  Raymond  Guion.  The  farce ; 
arrived  at  the  Music  Box,  New  York,  on  Sept.  7,  1925.  Three  wives,  con- 
sidering themselves  neglected  by  their  husbands,  decide  each  one  of  them 
to  take  to  hev.self  a  "gigolo"  or  "cake  eater."  To  quote  Mr.  Woollcott: 
"These  oomcwhat  apprehensive  mercenaries  are  needy  lads  with  lots  of 
vitality,  and  their  hopeful  employers  expect  at  least  to  derive  the  benefit 
)f  stirring  up  a  dormant  interest  in  the  bosoms  of  their  respective  hus- 
; lands." .  The  play  seems  to  answer  the  characterization  often  printed  on 
'>he  playbills  of  the  old  Boston  Museum:    "A  roaring  farce." 

"Laff  That  Off,"  a  comedy  by  Don,  Mullaly,  to  be  seen  at  the  Plymouth 
tomorrow  night,  has  also  been  long  in  coming  here.  It  was  produced  at 
Atlantic  City  in  June,  1925,  when  Shirley  Booth  pFayed  the  street  girl; 
Thomas  W.  Ross,  the  bachelor  Morse,  with  Allan  Bunce  as  Leo  Mitchell. 
•The  comedy  went  to  Chicago.  It  came  to  Wallacks,  New  York,  on  Nov. 
2  of  last  year.  It  was  said  there  that  the  simple  and  sentimental  story 
of  a  rescued  girl  and^  her  platonic  companionship  with  three  young  bache- 
lors was  sprinkled  with  "gags,  nifties,  wise  cracks  a^d  little  sobby  bits 
throughout  the  piece.''  There  is  an  old  Irishman  who  cadges  drinks;  our 
well-tried  friend,  the  Irish  landlady;  the  scullery-slavey,  who  tries  to 
correct  her  atrocious  speech.  The  acting  of  Miss  Booth,  Mr.  Ross,  Mr. 
Bunce,  and  Pauline  Drake,  as  the  slavey,  was  warmly  praised  in  New 
York.   * 

So  the  Play  Jury  in  New  York  has  decided  that  "The  Captive"  be 
allowed  to  continue  at  the  Empire  Theatre.  Three  women  on  the  jury 
apparently  did  not  think  that  this  English  version  of  "La  Prisoniere"  is 
"objectionable  from  a  point  of  view  of  public  morals."  It  is  agreed  that 
the  subject,  which  is  a  very  old  one,  going  back  to  the  case  of  Sappho, 
who  no  doubt  was  malignea  by  rival  poets,  is  in  this  instance  treated  dis- 
creetly. It  has  inspired  poems  by  Baudelaire,  Swinburne,  Verlafne.  Gau- 
•ner  introduced  a  pleasing  episode  in  "Mademoiselle  de  Maupin."  A  good 
many  years  ago  curious  novel,  "Mademsoille  Giraud,  Ma  Femme,"  by 
Belot,  made  a  sensation  for  a  time.  We  believe  a  play  was  derived  from 
li.  Then  there  is  "'"'yifioletta,"  a  stransffi  romance  by  Henri  de  Latouche, 
;;ri:ch  was  pu'oiished  as  early  as  1829.  Swinburne  took  the  title  of  one  of 
his  "Poems  and  Ballads"  from  it.  There  is  a  little  French  play,  "Lawn 
Tennis,"  with  a  tragic  ending.,  The  subject  is  treated  humorously  in  at 
least  two  stories  in  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night,"  but  one  must 
f;o  to  tbe  translations  by  Burton,  Payne  and  Mardrus  to  &ad  them. 


P.  H. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


SUNDAY— Symph9n^  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Frieda  Hempel,  soprano.  See  special 
notice  ^ 

Mechanics  building,  3:15  P. /M.  Boston  Philharmonic  orchestra.  Mme. 
Leginska,  conductor.  See  specijal  notice. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Pompeo's  Symphony  band.  Giovanni  Pom- 
peo,  conductor.  Ida  Verbini,  soprano.  Master  Robert  Pompeo,  pianist. 
See  special  notice. 

MONDAY— Symphony  Hall,  9  P.  M.  Raquel  Meller,  Spanish  singer.  See  special 
notice, 

TUESDAY — Symphony  Hall,  matinee  and  evening.    Raquel  Meller. 

Jordan  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Apollo  Club,  first  concert  of  the  56th  season. 
Frank  H.  Luker,  guest  ponductor;  Lambert  Murphy,  tenor.  Part  songs: 
Foote,  Bedouin  Song;  Dvorak  -  Sm  ith,  Songs  my  Mother  taught  me;  Ueon- 
cavallo.  Gentle  Friend  Pierrot;  Massenet,  Come,  dear  Love;  R.  L.  Bald- 
win,  Hymn  before  Action;  Luker,  Sailor's  Polka;  Chudleigh-Candish.  Who  | 
Sail^  with  Drake;  W.  Reddick,  arrangement  of  Swing  Low.  Sweet  Chariot; 
Clay- Woodruff,  I'll  sirTB  thee  songs  ,of  Araby  (tenor  solo  by  Mr.  Murphy); 
Cesar  Franck,  Psalm  150.  Mr.  Murphy's  songs  will  be  as  follows:  Gretch- 
aninov.  Over  the  Steppes;  Rachmaninoff,  In  the  Silent  Night;  Sachnowski, 
The  Clock;  Fourdrain,  Chevauchee  Cosaque;  Crouch,  Kathleen  Mavour- 
neen;  Old  Irish,  Has  Sorrow  Thy  Young  Days  Shaded;  Cadman,  A  song  of 
You;  Campell-Tipton,  Crying  of  Water;  Cecil  Burleigh,  Awake  it  is  the 
Day. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  William  Gerrard  Collins,  baritone; 
Margaret  Kent  Hubbard,  accompanist.  Loud,  The  Sea  Gypsy  and  the 
Airman's  Creed;  F.  Bridge,  Go  not  Happy  Day  and  Love  went  a-riding; 
Rosa.  Star  vicino  a!  bell'  idolo;  Brogi,  Visione  Veneziana;  uiszt,  Oh' 
Quand  Je  dors;  Bemberg,  II  Neige:  Brahms,  in  Waldeinsamkeit;  Hcnschel, 
Morgan-Hymne;  Schubert,  Du  bist  die  Ruh';  Grieg,  Ein  Traun;  Schaefer, 
Would  God  I  were  the  tender  Apple  Blossom;  Fox,  The  Foggy  Dew: 
Hughes,  The  Bard  of  Armagh  and  A  Ballynure  Ballad. 


MISS  BETTY  GRAY 

Betty  Gray,  contralto,  excellently  ac- 
companied by  Inez  Day,  sang  this  pro- 
CTam  last  night  In  Jordan  hall: 

Di  taiui  palplti.  Rossini;  Tu  Fai  La  Su- 
nerbelta  Fesch  •  O  Salutans  Hostia.  Ros- 
Sin^  Die  Loi-elel.  Usn;  Adieu.  foretR. 
TohilkovsU.v;  I.es  Cigrales  Cliabrier;  La 
Fhue  de  Pan.  Debussy;  Chanson  dea  >.o!- 
iet  ea.  DuPont:  Pensce  Autoninc.  Massene 
HillT  l.a  Forye:  Lilacs.  RHclunaninoft 
rradla  Sonc  Tehalkovaky :  Kin^icups  and 
DalsieB.  Avfward:    The  Sea,  Grant-Schae  er. 

Miss  Gray,  if  one  may  draw  conclu- 
sions from  her  performance,  last  night. 
Is  extremely  partial  to  that  sort  of  light 
tone  that  sounds— not  to  Indulge  In 
technical  terms— as  though  It  was  made 
by  the  lips  alone,  tone  that  fits  very 
i  well  such  songs  as  those  of  Debussy 
and  Chabrier.  Slr»2e,  as  well  as  this 
I  suitable  tone.  Miss  Gray  has  the  tem- 
perament  to  fit  these  songs,  an  aptitude 
for  sigularly  graceful  phrasing,  and 
enunciation  remarkably  clear  in  French, 
she  sang  them  'delightfully,  and  Slas- 
senefs  song  only  a  trifle  less  well. 

But  surely,  Miss  Gray  shows  lack  or 
judgment  when  she  limits  herself  so 
rigorously  to  this  tone  without  color 
or  force.  Even  for  the  foundation  ot 
song  many  listeners  might  hold  it  too 
unsubstantial;  rarely  to  build  upon  it, 
even  in  an  air  demanding  grandeur, 
like  Rossini's  "O  Salutaris,"  can  only 
make  for  monotony. 

The  curious  factor  In  the  case  is 
that  Miss  Gray,  if  so  she  chooses,  can 
deepen  this  airy  tone  with  very  good 
success:  she  did  so  once  in  a  wliiie, 
especially  in  the  latter  part  of  her- 
program,  and  the  result  brought  both 
t  beauty  and  relief.  It  can  only  be  that 
Miss  Gray,  afraid  of  tones  that  some- 
times grow  harsh,  takes  too  constant 
refuge  In  a  form  of  voice  production 
that  at  all  events  obviates  that  risk. 

But  she  pays  a  penalty  for  not  achiev- 
ing security  against  that  danger  as,  of 
course,  she  could.  Miss  Gray,  with  her 
lovely  voice,  her  smooth,  even  scale 
her  neat  enunciation  and  her  sound 
musicianship,  ouglit  not  to  narrow  the 
field  of  her  best  successes  to  songs  of 
coquetry  and  archness.  Those  were 
what  her  audience  last  night  liked  best. 

R.  R.  Cr. 


PHILHARMONIC 


NAPLES  TOPIC 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Newman's  Travel 
talk  in  Symphony  hall  last  night  was 
"Naples  and  its  Riviera."  There  is  an 
old  saying  "See  Naples  and  die."  Some 
visitors  saw  Naples  and  did  die,  so  un- 
sanitary was  the  city.  Mr.  Newman 
<-aid  that  while  Mussolini  had  put  an 

■  nd  to  the  extortionate  porters  and  the 
nestering  beggars,  the  city  was  still 
"lirty.     Perhaps  that  accounts  for  the 

■  ifrhtheartedness,  the  smiling  happiness 
of  the  Neapolitans. 

Mr.  Newman  had  many  Interesting 
things  to  say  and  a  great  variety  of 
unusually  beautiful  views  to  show,  be- 
sides the  pictures  that  gave  one  an 
irl«a  of  the  street  life  in  Naples,  the 
!:treets  of  shops,  the  quarters  of  the 
I  Itiably  poor,  and  the  markets  fre- 
quented by  the  poor  and  Uie  well-to- 
io.  Nature,  as  he  said,  has  made 
Naples,  on  account  of  its  location,  the 
nost  beautiful  city  in  the  world.  Though 
V  esuvlus  may  grumble  and  belch  forth 
<Khes  from  Its  new  cone  of  a  crater, 
;  the  Neapolitan  looks  on  tho  mountain 
s  his  friend,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  the  city  so  dear  to  him. 

Among    the    most    striking  pictures 
P  'vere  those  of  Vesuvius,  uneasy  and  in 
action.    Views  that  showed  how  Pom- 
pell  and  Herculaneum  were  destroyed, 
the  pictures  of  the  gardens  and  statu- 
„ary  at  Cas^na:   of  Monte  Casino,  of 


,.-na.in  and  F, 


ly,  ai 


of  all  the  country 


along  the  Mediterranean,  the  villas, 
Sorento.  and  finally  Capri,  where  the 
Emperor  Tiberius  spent  his  vacation  Iri 
horrid  orgies,  were  fine  examples  or 
photography.  At  the  end  were  unusu- 
ally 6ucces.sful  views  of  the  Blue  Grotto. 

Even   the   printed  argument   of  this 
Traveltalk  did  not  prepare  one  for  the 
wealth  of  Information  and  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  pictures.     To  many  of  us 
Caserta  was  unknown  even  by  name. 
That  Virgil  is  supposed  to  have  been 
'buried  near  Naples  was  not  news  to 
'some,  who  remembered  that  for  cen- 
'  turies  he  was  regarded  as  a  magician 
rather  than  a  poet  by  the  descendants 
of   the  Romans.     The  Tarantella  was 
danced  for  the  benefit  of  far  away  Bos - 
tonlans,  but  the  dancers  were  not  bitten 
by  the   traditional   spider.  Calabrlans 
were  seen  in  their  native  costumes,  also 
with  their  bagpipes,  the  minstrels  v  ho 
gave  to  Handel  the  suggestion  of  his 
pastorale    In  the 

brought  bauk  the  memory  of  the  dash- 
ing Murat  who  foolishly  accepted  a 
kingdom.  Did  classical  scholars  n  the 
audience  .eeing  an  old  cast  e,  tWnk  of 
Cicero  and  Brutus  meeting  there  for  the 
last  time? 

I  But  let  no  one  think  that  Mr.  Ne'R- 
man  was  aggressively  historical  or 
'  pedantic.  His  talk,  while  It  was  In- 
structive, was  enterUiining  throughout 
a  pleasing  comment  on  the  pictures  of 
buildings,^  statuary,  flowers,  seascapes 
and  landscapes,  spaghetti,  coral  in  the 
manufaiHuring.  and  volcanoes  active 
and  extin.  t.  The  Traveltalk  will  be  re- 
peated this  afternoon.  Next  week 
■••Rome  with  Ostia,  FrascatI  and 
Tivoli." 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  Boston  Philharmonic  orchestra. 
Ethel  Leginska,  conductor,  gave  Its 
third  concert  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Mechanics  hall.  The  program  was  as 
rollows:  Brahms,  Academic  Overture. 
Mendelssohn,  Caprlcclo  BrlUlante  op. 
22  for  piano  and  orchestra  (Justin  San- 
tfrldge.  pianist).  Korngold.  Suite  from 
the  Incidental  Music  to  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing."  (First  performance 
here  In  orchestral  form).  Rlmsky-Kor- 
■akov.  Symphonic  Suite,  "Schehera- 
ta«t."  There  was  a  very  large  and 
greatly  pleased  audience. 

Erich  Korngold  was  regarded  as  a 
musical  phenomenon,  for  he  composed 
at  an  early  age  Uke  a  grown  person, 
better  than  some  much  older.  His  fame 
was  spread  by  his  father,  who,  being 
the  music  critic  of  a  newspaper,  showed 
him  more  than  customary  parental  de- 
votion; he  boomed  the  boy  In  print;  he 
was  his  passionate  press  agent.  A  Sin-, 
fonletta  by  Erich  has  been  performed 
At  a  concert  of  the  Boston  S>'mphony 
1  orchestra;  one  of  his  operas,  "The  Dead 
'  City."  with  his  libetto  based  on  Roden- 
hach's  strange  novel,  haf  been  heard  In 
Ne-gir  York.  Whether,  Erich,  the  man, 
ha«  fulfilled  the  promise  given  by 
Erich,  the  boy,  is  answered  ■•Yes  and 
••No"  In  his  own  country  and  in  other 
lands  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  in 
his  later  years  he  has  settled  down  and 
Is  a  loK-trot  composer. 

■Jhis  Suite  from  his  Incidental  music 


for  Shakespeare-s  play  "^^ 
pleasant  to  hear  ^''^hout  the  thought  o 
the  stage  production.  The  lively  Jo 
ous  overture  is  In  true  <;'^'"«^y ^Xtlr 
tuneful,  not  too  «"=ary  In  Us  qu_^ete^ 
ivrlc  moments,  ingeniously  fj=hestratrd 
The  second  movement,  said  to  be  to. 
Hero's  talk  with  a  maid,  ^^^^'f^^''' 
more  sentimental;  an  agreeable  spon 
taneous  flow.  The  "March  of  the  Watch- 
men," with  reference  to  Dogbeny  and 
Verges,  bears  the  indication  in  the 
tempo  of  a  grotesque  funeral  march. 
It  is  grotesque  enough,  not  so  funny  as 
to  make  one  laugh  right  out  even  In 
njeeting.  It  would  no  doubt  be  more 
effective  In  the  play-house.  Then  fol- 
lows a  pretty  tune  for  violoncello,  taken 
up  later  by  the  strings,  and  for  an  end- 


ing thir,  Is  a  rousing  hornpipe  sus-' 
gested  by  Benedick's  final  remark.  While 
the  Suite  Is  in  no  way  old-fashioned 
music  In  the  derogatory  sense.  It  Is  not 
an  example  of  the  extreme  modertk 
school.  One  can  not  understand  how 
certain  critics,  hearing  the  performance 
In  the  theatre,  found  the  music  full  of 
aggressive  dissonances,  crude  and  Inapt; 
that  Is,  If  they  heard  these  selections 
played  with  reasonable  skill  by  an  ade- 
quate orchestra.  ' 

Yesterday,  Mme.  Leginska  conducted 
this  and  other  pieces  with  marked  en- 
thusiasm and  enjoyment.  The  orches- 
tra, well  under  control,  gave  a  very 
creditable  performance. 

Mr.  Sandrldge  played  that  old  stock 
Conservatory  Exhibition  piece  Mendels- 
sohn's Caprlcclo  Brilliante.  Mendels- 
sohn wrote  It  In  Paris  and  London.  It 
was  Just  completed  when  he  performed 
It  at  Mori's  concert  In  London  In  May, 
1832.  This  Mori  was  a  violinist,  also  a 
publisher  of  music.  The  Caprlcclo 
Is  characteristically  Mendelssohnlan;  a 
short  Introduction,  suave,  saying  little, 
but  saying  it  In  the  politest  way  Imagin- 
able; then  the  fast  movement,  glitter 
and  dash,  superficial  but  always  the 
music  of  a  "perfect  gentleman."  Mr. 
Sandrldge  gave  an  excellent  Interpreta- 
tion,  displaying  not  only  well-developed 
technical  proficiency,  but  a  musical 
touch  and  taste  In  phrasing.  He  was 
loudly  and  deservedly  applauded. 

The  program  stated  that  for  the  con- 
cert next  Sunday  afternoon,  all  the  men 
of  the  orchestra  "with  a  desire  to  ex- 
press their  great  appreciation  of  the 
endeavors  of  Ethel  Leginska  In  their 
behalf,  have  volunteered  their  services, 
including  all  of  the  rehearsals."  For 
this  concert  the  program  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: Weber,  Overture  to  "Der  Frel- 
schutz";  Mozart,  Concerto,  A  major,  for 
piano  and  orchestra  (played  and  cop- 
ducted  by  Mme.  Leginska;  Liszt,  "The 
Preludes";  Leginska,  Funeral  March 
from  "Quatre  Sujets  Barbares"  (first 
time  In  Boston);  Tchaikovsky,  March 
Slav. 


One  of  the  men  railing  against  women 
1     in 'that  pleasing  comedy.  "This  Woman 
Business,"  acted  l.i  capital  fashion  at 
the  Wilbur  Theatre,   quoted  Schopen- 
hauer In  his  tirade  against  the  sweet 
sex.  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  character- 
ized It  in  a  whimsical  passage  wherein 
be  would  seem  to  be  their  enemy.  What 
•If  the  dramatist  had  made  use  of  that 
Lcrrv    satire.    "The    Fifteen    Joys  of 
'Marriage,  -  attributed  to  Antolne  de  la 
sale,  who  was  born  late  In  the  Hth 
centun  ?   This  volume  and  "SaPPbo- 
Poems  and  Fragments."  the  Greek  te^t 
with    an    English    translation.  iK>tet. 
glossarv  and   an   Interesting  Introduc- 
tion bv  C.   R.   Haines,   are  the  Ulost 
additions  to  the  Broadway  Traiislatlons 
publl:.hed  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The   study   of  mlBopjny  throughout 
the  ages  takes  one  froni  the  Book  of 
Genesis  to  the  present  day.    We  know 
of    at    least    one    anthology  published 
within  recent  years  in  which  are  glee- 
fully collected  disagreeable  and  bitter 
sayings    against    women.     There  was 
peculiarly  a  savage  antl-femlnlsm  In  the 
middle  ages.     An   examination  of  the 
(Tourts  of  Love,  the  tournaments,  the 
poems-  of    troubadours,    leads    one  to 
doubt  whether  the  age  of  chivalry  wa»| 
really   favorable   to   women   of  either! 
high  or  low  degree.    Mr.  Richard  Ad'^ 
Ungton.  who  has  translated  La  SaliM 
satire  In  a  lively  manner,  says  In  hP 
introduction,  valuable  for  Its  study 
society  In  the  middle  ages,  that 
in   rare  cases   women'  were  "certalnt 
I  looked  upon  as  inferiors  and  dependan 
and  were  often  very  brulal^v  treate 
The  attitude  of  Petruchlo  to  Kate  w»^ 
probably  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex* 
ception,  and  determined  spirits  like  tl^ 
wife  of  Bath  w^re  not  comn.on.    It  » 
not  surprising  that  nunneries  w  ere  pop- 
ular."    Mr.   Adltngton  might  have  al- 
luded   to    a    surprising    sUtement  « 
Faurlel  s  "Hlstorj-  of  Piw-enoal  Poetry,, 
to  the  effect  It  was  only  after  marriage 
that  women  were  treated  so  contempU 
uouslv,  for  the  belief  was  popular.  aH 
shown   by  these   poets,  that   love  a«« 
marriage    were    Incompatible.     One  flj 
the  articles   In   the   codes   of   the  QM 
Courts   of -Love,   and   the   decision  « 
tho  Countess  of  Champagne  In  one  M 
these  courts,  give  the  proof.    Mr.  Ad- 
llngton's   introduction   Is  as  entertain- 
ing as  La  Sale's  satire,  and  this  Is  say- 
ing much. 


For  the  translation  he  improvised 
sort   of  archalstic   English,  sofnetliln^ 
between  Chaucer  and  the  earliest  Enr-™ 
lish  translator;  but  not  In  a  way  to 
Irrltatlngly  obscure.     "1  hasvo  used 
word  which  Is  not  familiar  to  everybodj 
and  have  avoided  transparent  archalstU 


I 


I-;.' 


<~es  such  aa  'ivood'  ff-  •"•m-.l  .  •orciif 
'burnt',  "j'elept'  for  'named',  and  the 
Thus  he  renders  a  passage  ^T(^n 
■ja.  Sale's  prologue:  "I  am  advised  that 
11  inarrlage  are  15  ceremonies,  accord- 
OS  to  -w  hat  I  hav«  seen  or  heard  from 
hose  who  well  know  It  and  those  that 
<re  married  hold  them  for  joys,  delights 
■nd  felicities  and  deem  that  no  other 
oys  arc  to-be  compared  with  them;  but 
o  every  right  understanding  these  15 
I'f  marriage  are,  in  my  censure, 
gr.-atest  torments,   dolours,  griefs 
^"■1  (ho  16  greatest  woes  In  this  world, 
I'ld  :,n  other  tortures,  without  breaking 
^'    'i'T-'is,    continue    you    so   long.  .  .  . 
^  :ithli-s,  I  am  comforted  by  one  thing, 
'  '  thf  y  that  are  married  esteem  the 
^^id  p^ilns  and  torments  as  Joys  and 
oinfort!;,  and  are  hardened  and  cus— 
' Allied  thereto,  even  as  an  ass  to  beat 
nrdcii' .  and  they  seem  to  rejoice  there- 
'     and   therefore   'tis  to  be  doubted 
■  ther  their  sufferings  have  any  merit, 
liertfore  I  have  taken  pleasure,  as  I 
(Vatched  them  in  the  trap  where  they 
•re  enclosed,  in  writing  these  15  Joys  of 
iTiprrfage    to    console    them;  thereby 
^^asting  my  ^alns,  mine  Ink  and  my 
paper. " 


FRIEDA  HEMPEq 


We  quoted  recently  disparagement  x. 
November  by  a  poet  or  two,  but  No- 
jVember  has  had  her  admirers  among 
Ithe  dwellers  on  the  slopes  If  not  on  the 
isummlt  of  Parnassus.  Let  us  hear  from 


Frieda  Hempel  offered  a  singularly 
attractive    program    Testerday  after- 
noon, at  her  Symphony  hall  concert,  as  [Nora  Hopper,  who  Is  probably  ranked 
well  as  a  wealth  of  good  singing.  lovers  of  the  sublime  among  the 

She  began  her  proceedings  with  an    minor  poets.    She   shows   more  fancy 


A*  IS  over,  you  signed  a 

chit  iirid  left  the  club  for 

your  dally  work,  feeling  Ilka  a  fighting 
cock.    Wowl   Never  again. 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 


The  satirical  rogue  shows  In  dialogue 
id  description  how  worthy  men,  young 
old,  suiter  from  a  wife's  extravagance, 
'-r  desire  to  gad  abroad,  her  capricious- 
ess  as  she  is  about  to  bear  a  child; 
om  brats  howling  at  night,  a  burden 
support;  <rom  a  wife  of  nobler  lineage 
laii  that  of  her  husband,  or  one  that 
ill  meddle  with  his  business;  from  one 
lat  is  slyly  or  brazenly  unfaitliful;  from 
wife's  relations.  If  she  dies,  the  poor, 
Imple,  lonely  man  weds  a  shrewish, 
hangeablo  widow,  or  one  too  young 
[>r  him.  Gossips  "Jape  and  fleer  at  the 
ood  man,"  no  matter  how  the  wife  mis- 
ses him. 


aria  from  Bach's  "Wedding  Cantata, 
with  an  obbligato  for  two  flutes  played 
by  Ewald  Haun  and  Gaston  B'.adet. 
At  once  she  set  her  standard,  and  a 
lofty  one  it  was,  for  lepato  singing  of 
extraordinary  smoothness,  for  tone 
that  was  sweet  indeed,  and  for  a  beau- 
ty of  phrasing  not  many  singers  can 
rival  and  none  can  surpass. 

This  Bach  aria  Miss  Hempel  fol- 
lowed with  one  from  Handel's  "Flori- 
dante,"  to  which  she  brought  all  the 
vitality  to  bear— and  also  the  rhythm 
and  the  tonal  color  by  which  she  ex- 
presse.s  this  vitality— that  makes  her 
singing  of  folk  songs,  and  genuinely 
great  songs,  too,  so  engrossing. 

She  went  on  with  Schubert's  "Auf 
dem    Wasser    zu    singen,"    and  Schu- 

(mann's  "Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume";  when 
has  the  latter  song  had  place  on  a 
Boston  program?  Brahm's  "Schwedter- 
lein"  Miss  Hempel  has  sung  here  be- 
fore, but  surely  not  with  so  deep  a 
pathos  And  then  the  tone  she  found 
for  Franz's  "Er  1st  gekommen"! 

Miss  Hempel  began  her  PYench  group 
I  with    an    almost    unaccompanied  song 
from  Saint-Saens's 


and  Imagination,  at  times  a  wilder 
strain  and  a  more  Individual  tenderness 
and  pathos,  than  are  to  be  found  among 
the  noisier  and  more  verbose  strum- 
mers  of  the  lyre. 

NOVEMBER 
Few  love  me  and  but  few  I  love. 

Yet  I  am  fair; 
Turquoise  my  broad  skies  bend  above. 
In  rose  and  opal  fair  to  see 
My  sunseta  die  in  freezing  air. 

I  hush  the  birds,  and  last  year's  nest 

I  fill  abrlm  with  frosty  rain. 

I  make  upon  the  window  pane 

A  wonder  of  white  tracery. 

The  stream  Is  dumb  at  my  behest. 

I  am  the  bringer  of  the  snow; 
I  lay  the  old  year's  splendor  low. 

Yet  none  of  them 
Whose  feet  I  clog  forget  that  I 

Bring  Advent  nigh. 
And  the  dear  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

Applicants  for  our  Hall  of  Fame  are 
thick  on  the  steps  of  the  Imposing  build- 
ing. 

Marie  Poland  Fish  of  the  bureau  of 


This  Joyous  book,  full  of  shrewd  say- 
ings and  amusing  dialogues,  should  find 
a  ready  sale  among  all  men.  Bachelors 
linay  bless  their  lot;  husbands  may  find 
consolation,  or,thelr  eyes  may  be  opened. 
Will  any  woman  give  the  book  to  her 
husband  for  a  Christmas  presents 
Wives  may  find  pleasure  in  the  reading, 
If  their  husbands  are  not  to  their  taste. 


Mr.  George  Stonecypher,  who  Is  erect- 
ing an  llBtory  building  In  Tucson,  Arl., 
for  the  archaeological  department. 

William  Wingblade  of  Waterbury,  Ct., 
for  the  aviation  corps. 

L.  MIddleditch  of  New  York,  aa  ulti- 
mate middle-of-the-roader. 

H.  D.  Worst,  Sunday  school  superin- 
tendent, for  the  What's  In  a  Name  sec- 
tion. 

F.  A.  Hellebush  of  Cincinnati,  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  old  proverb  "Good  wine 
^eeds  no  bush." 


Are  the  poems,  or  rather  the  frag- 
ments of  Sappho's  poems  translataljle? 
We  doubt  it.    Take  the  most  famous 
one,  "That  man  seems  to  me  peer,  of 
gods,  who  sits  In  thy  presence."  Catul- 
lus probably  came  nearest  to  tlie  origi- 
nal Oreok.     The  version  by  Ambrose 
hillps  is  In  English  the  most  familiar:! 
niest  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he." 
nliers  have  tried  their  hand,  and  Teii- 
lyson  and  Swinburne  were  influenced., 
Is  M:    Haines  more  successful  than  his 

!■  rrie.-OSSOrS? 

I  ike  to  the  gods  I  deem  his  blesl. 
^'1'   face  to  face  with  thee,  thy  guest 

!f  -.w  elcome  with  ears  rapt  to  hear 
Tliy  voice  so  sweet,  so  near." 

But  this  Is  not  Sappho's  "hears  close 
to  him   thy  swefet  speech  and  lovely 
laughter. " 
Or  take:  "The  moon  has  set,  and  the 
Hades;   It  Is  midnight,   the  time  Is 
iifi  by,  and  I  sleep  alone,"  which 
Haines  thinks  may  be  based  on  a 
k.  song. 

lie  translates: 

he  Moon  and  Pleiades  have  set 
Midnight  is  nigh, 
e  time  Is  passing,  passing,  yet 
Mono  I  die." 

No,  this  Is  Mr.  Haines,  not  Sappho. 


•  ,    Ascanlo,"   an   at-        luane  foiana  risn  oi  mo  oureau 

tractive  trifle  well  suited  to  the  display   1  fisheries  brings  credentials  from  A.  M 
?T  ^  .    f,^^®""®  splendor  of  tone.    For        M.  G.  B.  nominates: 
Hahn  s    Fetes  Galantes"  and  Chabrler's  ' 
"Llcrales"  she  had  tone  at  hand  quite 
different  In  color,   though   equally  ev- 
;|  cellent   In  quality;  nobody,  McCormack 
excepted,  fits  tone  to  spirit  and  word 
like  Miss  Hempel.     In  this  group  she 
.also  sang  an  excerpt  from  Ravel's  re- 
cent "L'Enfant  et  les  Sortileges,"  meas- 
lures   pleasantly    flowing   and  graceful 
free,  for  once,  of  the  mockery  the  com- 
poser  seems  often  to  fancy.    Miss  Hem- 
pe  sang  this  melody  so  beautifully,  why 
will  she  not  next  let  us  hear  the  bril- 
liant passage  In  which  Ravel's  "Fire" 
addresses  the  child  In  the  opera'' 

Miss  Hempel  closed  her  concert,  offl- 

It  .rv  °f         l^th  cen- 

tury-not  that,  arranged  as  thev  were 
^ey  all  sounded  so  ancIent-"Summe;  | 
1,  ^"'     '"^^^  Blackbird"-de- 

"ine.?"'.f""^-"^°  Sweet  IS  She"  and 
Alleluia."    But,  of  course,  "Alleluia' 
did  not  really  end  the  conceri.  The  audi- 
ence clamored  for  more  and  more  till 

rram^nXtr  '""^  """'"^'^ 
'he  Whole,  stands  superior  to  S  o" 


c  rnshio^T  Her  musi- 

vltriUv    inn             '°  And  her 

song's  meaning",,'''?  ^ 

tragic  T  mJ.,^'  comic  or 

aVe"d  t'o^h^r-ptearir  t"hf  V'^'^  '-- 
Prank  Bibb  accomra:..:d  adm^^abir"- 

.   R.  R.  6. 


LATEST  IN  LIPSTICKS 

'As  the  World  Wags: 

Overheard  on  the  bridge  In  the  Public 
Garden: 

"Say,  Tim,  them  bright  red  bills  on  the 
black  swans  'n  the  yeller  ones  on  the 
white  swans  aint  nateral.  They're  paint- 
ed, alnt  they?" 

"Sure,  they're  painted,"  sez  Tim. 

ISIS  KATE. 


"THIS  WOMAN  BUSINESS" 
(From  the  Greenfield  Recorder) 
FOR  SALE— B3   Little  boy  hens  for 
roast;  hen  for  your  Thanksgiving.  W.  S. 
Andrews,  East  Colraln. 


But  this  volume  Is  a  sumptuous  one. 
fuller  in  text  than  Henry  Thornton 
Wharton's  "Sappho,"  enriched  by  20 
plates,  -w  ith  a  chapter  on,  the  rhythms 
and  metres,  witfi  a  vocabulary,  glossary. 
Index  of  names  and  bibliography.  There  i 
Is  a  long  and  learned  introduction  Ir 
which  the  life  of  Sappho  and  her  en- 
vironment are  minutely  studied  The 
Phaon  legend,  "It  Is  nothing  better  than 
a  fable"— Is  discussed,  and  Mr.  Haines 
comes  gallantly  to  the  defence  of  Sap- 
pho's character.  Some  of  his  reasoning 
is  naive,  as  when  ho  points  out  that 
there  is  not  an  "objectionable"  word  In 
all  the  extant  fragments;  that  she 
,T0te  hymns  to  the  chaste  goddess  of 
marriage.  Mr.  Haines  follows  Welck-r 
of  Goettlngen  who  in  igis  wrote  a  lit 
tie  book  of  IBO  pages  entitled,  "Sappl  o 
need  from  a  Prevailing  Opinion,"  but 
he  says  nothing  about  the  articles  bv 
Bayle  Rowbotham.  and  Col.  William 
Mure. 

Mr.  Haines'  labors,  however   are  to 
be    respected    by    classical  scholars 
He  shows  erudition  and  enthusiasm  Iri 
°'  ^"<1  the  wom- 

an:   the  little  woman  with  black  hair 
Alcaeus     quoted  by  Rowbotham 
"i»y8  that  she  had  a  beautiful  smile- 


QOOD  BELLYTIMBER 
As  the  World  Wags: 

We  had  a  delightful  home  In  the  old 
Cosmos  Club.  San  Francisco.  The  mem- 
bership comprised  army  and  navy  offi- 
cers, captains  of  transpaclflc  passenger 
liners,  world  travelers  In  general  and  s, 
few  professional  men. 

Our  Chinese  chef  had  seri-ed  time  on 
an  American  battleship.  Could  this  boy 
cook?  My  mouth  waters  even  now.  Pic- 
ture a  dinner  for  a  dollar,  and  remember 
It  could  not  be  surpassed  in  Paris. 

And  the  wine  cellar  contained  racks 
of  bottles  of  everj  thlng  from  a  modest 
Burgundy  at  20  cents  the  pint  to  the 
most  aristocratic  of  imported  cham- 
pagnes at  $3.25  a  quart.  But  Chauche 
&  Bon,  a  little  French  firm,  had  a 
winery  not  far  from  San  Fianclsco.  and 
made  a  sound  winc  that  only  cost  $1  a 
bottle,  and  was  quite  as  good  as  the 
imported  brands,  being  fermented  In  the 
bottle,  and  was  not  the  usual  atrocious 
domestic  mixture  of  the  inferior  car- 
bonated Rhine  wine  type.  A  glass  of 
Chauche  would  hiss  and  bubble  with  the 
best,  and  provided  a  goodly  sip  between 
bites  of  pompano  en-papillote,  broiled 
more.  He  has  an  astonishing  technique  dungeness  crab,  or  even  a  thick  steak 
for  a  boy  so  young,  for  his  scales  rua  | right  off  the  charcoal  grill  (business  of 
not  only  swift,  but  clean;  his  tone  Is  {emotion  at  the  remembrance).  And 
musical,  and  hia  rhythm  on  the  whole  outside  the  window  was  a  large  court- 
sound  and  firm.  Though  none  of  his  yard  with  several  cords  of  empty  bottles 
offerings  last  night  demanded  deep  neatly  stacked  against  the  fence — a 
musical  feeling,  the  boy  played  so  taste-  splendid  sight.  What  fun  went  "round 
fully  what  he  did  play  that  his  genuine-  those  tables  every  evening! 
ly  musical  nature  seems  beyond  quea-      And  the   charming  breakfast  room. 


BED  TIME  STORRIES 
Fer  Grown  Up  Ouys 
KNOT  HOLE  DIXON 
By  SNOWSHOB  AL 
Knot  Hole  Dixon  has  bin  Streator's 
foremost  Big  Galm  hunter  sinse  tha 
days  wen  Sitting  Bull  wuz  nocked  frum 
a  standing  position.    He  wood  soon»?r 
hunt  than  eat.    If  Knot  Hole  ever'  woke 
up  an'  fflund  that  his  house  wuz  full 
uv  lions  an'  tigers  he  woofi  run  an' 
lock  tha  doors  so  they  koodn't  git  out 
again,  after  wlch  he  wood  have  a  dam 
good  time  with  'em.    He  klalms  tuh 
have  bin  tha  first  man  In  this  locality 
tuh  diskover  that  rabbits  wuz  good  tuh 
eat.    He  also  klalms  tuh  be  tha  only 
guy  In  existence  wot  ever  fired  4  shots 
at  a  rabbit  an'  killed  3  pheasants  Insted. 
Knot  Hole  wuz  eating  rabbits  fer  15 
years  before  he  dlskov>3red  that  If  yuh 
cooked  them  they  tasted  better.  Not 
long  ago,  Jimmy  Hodgklns  went  hunt- 
ing with  Knot  Hole.    Knot  Hole  wuz 
carrying   his   trusty   old  single-barrel 
slaughtering  iron.    Jimmy  had  Jist  In- 
vested a  munth's  pay  In  a  Remington 
pump-gun,  wun  uv  them  modern  mur- 
derlng-machlnes  wtch  holds  six  cart- 
ridges In  Its  magazine.   Knot  Hole  kaim 
home  carrj-lng  2  rabbits.  Hodgklns  kalro 
home  carrying  10  rabbits,  2  pheasants. 
6   pidgeons,    a  rooster,    2   small  pigs, 
sumwun  else's  bird-dog,  2  prairie  chick- 
ens an'  3  ford  coupes.   Tha  3  ford  coupes 
were  still  living,  but  werd  badly  wounded. 
Jimmy  kood  fire  six  shots  wile  Knot 
Hole  wur  reloading.    As  they  passed 
Fred  Volkman's  plase,   George  Gorbet 
stuck  his  mug  out  tha  door  an'  sez, 
"How  kum,  Knot  Hole,  how  kum?"  Sez 
Knot  Hole,  "I  wuz  using  a  shotgun;  this 
gink  has  got  wun  uv  th-em  dam  slide  | 
trombones!" 

THE  FORCE  OF  UNDERSTATEMENT 

(From  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars) 
Col.  Coolldge  was  a  widower.   He  Is 
survived  by  one  son.  Calvin  Coolldge,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 


POMPEO  SYMPHONY  l 

Pompeo's  symphony  band,  Giovanni 
Pompeo,  conductor,  gave  a  concert  last 
I  night  in  Symphony  hall.  The  program 
contained  six  operatic  overtures  and 
selections,  a  march  by  Mr.  Pompeo  him- 
self, the  largo  from  Dvorak's  "New 
World"  symphony,  and  a  symphony  In 
C  minor,  for  the  first  time  !n  America, 
by  J.  Foronl.  This  symphony  came 
unfortunately  late  in  the  evening,  as 
well  as  two  arias  sung  by  Ida  Verblnl, 
"Un  bel  dl"  from  "Madama  Butterfly" 
and  "A  fors'  e  lul"  from  "La  Travlata." 

One  soloist,  however,  did  appear  at 
a  comfortable  hour,  namely,  Robert 
Pompeo,  a  boy  of  8  years,  who  played  a 
Mozart  piano  sonata  so  extremely  well 
that  the  audience  wanted  three  pieces 


tlon,  for  even  the  most  JudJcIous  teach- 

;ng  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw. 
As  for  the  band  Itself,  Mr.  Pompeo 
showed  himself  a  leader  able  to  get 
what  he  wants  from  his  men.  Abon'e 
all  ho  appeared  to  glory  In  rhythm  well 
defined,  and  in  an  overwhelming  volume 
of  tone,  especially  when  a  climax  came 
In  question.  At  the  crescendo  Rossini 
made  popul.ar,  Mr.  Pompeo  proved  him- 
self a  ma  0  rhand.  Luckily,  his  players 
have  amp.o  skill  to  do  his  bidding. 

The  audience,  of  excellent  size,  showed 
strong  enthusiasm. 


with  a,  canary  bird  singing  in  the  bay 
window.  Entering  the  door  we  were 
confronted  with  a  table  laden  with 
heaping  mounds  of  large  golden  oranges, 
bowls  of  giant  prunes,  or  ripe  figs,  all 
"on  the  house."  free,  compliments  of  the 
club.  You  took  a  plate,  an  orange,  a 
dish  of  prunes,  or  figs  and  cream, 
walked  to  a  cosey  table  in  the  bay  win- 
dow, and  Admiral  Farenholt,  Admiral 
Kemp,  Gen.  Greeley.  Capt.  Zeeder  or 
some  other  member  looked  up  from  his 
newspaper  and  growled  a  friendly  good 
morning,  while  you  ordered  a  news- 
paper, some  genuine  French  rolls,  a  pot 
of  coffee,  and,  while  awaiting  these,  you 
ate  the  fruit. 


Linen  cw. 

thinks  It  wise  lo  buuiuii,  n-it 


The  original  manuscript  of  Barrle's 
"The  Old  Lady  Shows  Her  Medals," 
given  by  him  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Newsvendors'  Benevolent  and 
Provident  Institution,  London,  brought 
825  guineas.  Barrie  sent  a  letter  with 
the  manuscript.  In  which  he  said: 

"Should  this  manuscript  find  a  pur- 
chaser, please  break  the  Information  to 
him  that  soon  after  'The  Old  Lady 
Shows  Her  Medals'  was  written  my 
right  hand  (probably  horrified  at  sight 
of  my  callgraphy)  gave  out,  and  I  have 
ever  since  had  to  write  with  my  left,  to 
the  joy  of  all  my  correspondents.  In- 
deed, you  had  better  present  this  note 
to  him,  to  show  him  that  in  one  way 
I  write  better  now  that  I  write  worse.  ' 
He  will  wish  that  my  rifht  hand  had 
given  out  sooner."   j 

"The    Cradle  Snatchers" 

By  PHILIP  H.4.LE 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRES— First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "The 
Cradle  Snatchers,"  a  farcical  com- 
edy in  three  acts  by  Russell  G. 
Medcraft  and  Norma  Mitchell.  Pro- 
duced at  Atlantic  City  on  August  3, 
1925,  when  the  roles  of  the  three  wo- 
men weer  taken  "by  Mary  Boland,  Edna 
May  Oliver  and  Margaret  Dale;  the 
"cake-eaters"  were  played  by  Raymond 
Hackett,  Humphrey  Bogart  and  Ray- 
mond Gulon.  Produced  by  Sam  H.  Har- 
ris with  Hassard  Short. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

Susan  Martin  Blanche  Rlne: 

Ethel  Drake   Maude  Eburne 

Kitty  Ladd  Teresa  Maxwell  Conover 

Anne  Hall  Marg-uerile  McNulty 

Elinor.  Mary  O'Neil 

Francine  Zelma  Tiden 

JilcKle.^.  Irene  Blare 

Henry  Winton  Joseph  MeCallion 

Georg-e  Martin  C.  Bussell  Sage 

Roy  Ladd   M,  Tello  Webb 

HowardDrake   V.  L.  Granville 

Jose  Vallejo   Elliott  Roth 

Oscar  Nordham  Bruce  Evans 

Paur  Edward  W.  Cutler 

"Cradle  Snatchers"  might  be  char- 
acterized as  "a  screaming  farce,"  for  an  i 
audience    that    completely    filled  the 
theatre  screamed  with  laughter.  That 
women  along  In  years,  whether  wives 
or  spinsters,  often  court  the  society  of 
youths,  sometimes  calling  their  emotion 
maternal,  as  happened  to  Jean  Jacques 
Rous.seau,    more   often    moved   by  the 
philanthropic   wish   to  form   a  young 
^an's  character  and  keep  him  out  of 
mischief,  is  an  Interesting  sociological 
fact  that  has  Inspired  novelists,  satir- 
ists,   playwrights    and    moralists  for 
hundreds  of  years.  The  subject  has  been 
treated  savagely,  as  by  Juvenal,  Iront-  | 
cally  by  many,  tragically  by  some,  for  I 
when  the  woman  is  undeniably  an  old  ! 
woman,   her  affection   and   care   have  I 
been  brought  to  dust  and  ashes  by  the  j 
youngster  forsaking  her  for  one  nearer 
hie  own  age,  blessed  by  the  gods  with 
youth  and  beauty. 

The  authors  of  "Cradle  Snatchers" 
have  treated  this  old  subject  farcically, 
yet  at  the  end  Susan  reads  the  three 
husbands  a  moral  lesson,  which  If 
heeded  by  them  and  by  their  compan- 
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18  i  nthe  audience  would  be  salutary 
and  make  for  domestic  righteousness 
and  happiness. 

Three  husbands  leave  their  wives, 
OBtensibly  to  go  duck-shooting.  Left 
alone,  the  wives  consider  themselves 
neglected  and  tell  anecdotes  disparaging 
the  men.  They  accuse  these  husbands 
not  only  of  neglect,  of  coldn'ess;  they 
charge  them  with  taking  flappers  to 
restaurants  and  dance  halls.  One  of 
them  has  formed  a  plan  for  bringing 
her  husband  back  to  her.  It  iss  by 
making  him  jealous.  She  has  hired  a 
college  boy  to  flirt  with  her,  to  be  seen 
In  public  with  her  so  that  gossip  will 
arise.  For  his  services  she  pays  him 
$2000  for  six  months,  $2000  besides  the 
Incidental  expenses,  for  beauing  her 
about.  Kitty  advises  Susan  and  Ethel 
to  do  the  samo\  Susan  is  on  fire  at 
the  mere  idea.  Ethel,  older,  less  giddy. 
Is  finally  persuaded.  Kitty's  Henry 
brings  In  liis  playmates,  Jose,  the 
Spaniard  (born  in  Brooklyn)  who  has 
been  selling  his  blood  for  $25  a  quart 
but  is  still  possionately  romantic,  and 
Oscar,  known  familiarly  as  the  big 
Swede. 

They  all  go  to  Kitty's  summer  home 
on  Long  Island,  a  favorite  place  for 
dramatists  to  picture  the  extraordinary 
Kolngs-on  of  leaders  in  society,  skippy 
women,  prominent  lawyers  and  brokers.  > 
And  what  does  not  go  on  at  Kitty's! 
Susan  throws  herself  at  Jose — she  has 
often  thought  she  was  Spanish — Ethel, 
at  first  rebuffs  Oscar's  crude  advances. 
In  fact,  throws  him  about  in  a  wrestling 
match,  but  eventually  softens;  Kitty  be- 
haves with  more  reserve.  But  Jose,  a 
rising  young  osteopath,  treats  them  all 
80  vigorously  that  they  are  in  a  dis- 
heveled state  when  the  husbands  sud- 
denly entering  see  a  a  tableau  like  unto 
the  famous  painting  of  the  Roman  De- 
cadence. 

The  husbands  rage  and  will  hear  no 
explanation.  They  He  nobly  in  their 
own  defense.  Unfortunately  three  flap- 
pers enter  and  in  shockingly  familiar 
language  ask  the  husbands  why  they 
left  them  outside  In  the  motor  car.  Then 
It  is  the  turn  of  the  wives,  who  gaily 
leave  with  their  young  men  for  a  dance 
hall;  perhaps  for  a  night,  pei-haps  for  a 
week,  perhaps  forever. 

This  farce,  with  its  dialogue,  often  1 
witty,  often  enlivened  by  broad  lines 
and  Insinuations,  is  undeniably  funny,  I 
and  it  is  played  with  amazing  spirit,  j 
There  is  only  one  spot  where  action  flags 
and  the  dialogue  droops — the  long  scene  i; 
where  Henry  explains  to  Jose  and  Oscar 
what  is  expected  of  them.  | 

Miss  Ring  was  as  effervescent  as  a  " 
bottle  of  ginger  pop,  bubbling  over  with  i 

"1  humor,  not  fearing  to  force  the  note, 
wooing  her  Spaniard  with  a  delirious 
and  delightful  fervor,  radiantly  good 
humored,    yet    dignified    in    her  stern 

'  speech  at  the  end  to  her  erring  hus- 
band. Miss  Eburne,  in  a  whimsical 
part,  played  with  finesse  as  well  as 
in  a  farcical  spirit,  so  that  more  than 

:  once  her  Ethel  became  the  leading  part. 

I  Mr.  McCallion  made  Henry  a  real  and 
likeable  youth.    The  roles  of  Jose  and 

I  Oscar,    more    extravagant,    were  well 

I  portrayed  by  Messrs.  Roth  and  E^'ans.  j 
The  husbands,  minor  characters  In  this} 
instance,  did  their  little  in  an  adequate 
manner.  "Cradle  Snatchers"  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a  prosperous  run  at  the 
Hollls,  though  "upllfters"  of  the  drama 
may  shake  their  heads.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  people  go  to  the  theatre  to  be 
amused.  "Cradle  Snatchers"  will  amuse' 
them. 


one  has  to  "laff  «rr  u 
the  end  of  the  second  act,  when  two 
of  the  boi^s  arc  about  to  go  awav  to 
war.  Til  en  Peggy  raids  the  old  tobacco 
can  on  the  top  shelf,  extracts  the  boys' 
savings  and  disappears,  leaving  a  note 
which  carefully  explains  the  fact  that 
she  needed  the  money. 

Arthur  and  Leo  succeed  marvellously 
in  laffing  it  off,  and  call  for  a  toast 
1  lo  their  continued  faith  In  her.  But 
I  the  fellow   they  call   "Remorse,"  who 
I  apparently  cannot  forgive  trifling  errors. 
J  declaims  as  he  raises  his  glass,  "To  the 
I  only  skirt  who  ever  trimmed  me  when 
I  was  sober."    This  "Remorse,"  by  the 
way,  Is  a  vaudevillian,  and  to  him  the 
,  authors  have  appropriately  given  the' 
bulk  of  the  wise-cracking  laugh  lines. 

Given  the  ingenue  in  the  den  of  bach- 
elors, the  play  progresses  along  familiar 
lines,  with  all  three  men  falling  in  *A'e 
with  her,  two  more  or  less  openly,  while 
Leo,  whom  she  really  loves,  hardly  dares 
hope  that  she  may  favor  his  suit.  The 
boys  get  out  of  the  trenches  In  time  for 
Christmas  eve  at  the  old  apartment, 
and  then  things  happen.  Peggy  returns 
with  the  borrowed  money  and  gifts 
galore — she  has  become  a  movie  star. 
And  Emmy  the  scrub  girl  has  put  in 
her  time  while  Art  was  away  learning 
correct  diction  and  studying  books  of 
etiquette.  They  pair  off.  A  great  light 
dawns  on  Leo,  and  he  and  Peggy  score 
the  caress  of  bethrothal,  while  Morse, 
the  life  of  the  party,  exhibits  a  snap- 
shot of  his  French  bride.       H.  F.  M. 


"LAFF  THAT  OFF" 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— "Laff  Thatj 
Off,"  a  comedy  in  three  by  Do" 

Mullally,  produced  by  Earl  Carroll.  First 
played  In  Atlantic  City,  June  12. 
Beginning  Nov.  3  of  the  same  year,  ran  | 
for  a  year  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  New; 

York.    The  cast:  T,,-rnnTer, 
obert  Elton  MorBe.  "Bemorsp  ^■^'^^  "J^" 

Arthur  Lindau  Nor^^Ltuf Foley i 

Mrs.  ,r;onne  y  -William  Garean  I 

I,eo  Mitchell    p  uline  Drake 

Kmmy.  ''Mopopus"   Marion  WcUb  1 

Peprery^Bryant  jack  MalhewB 

Mike  Connolly  •  •  ■  •  ■  , 

I     instead  ot  Jumping  Into  the  cold  river 
Ito  end  it  all,  Peggy,  nice  but  broke 
tentatively    accosted    Arthur    on  the 
"iti^et      He    discovers,    however,  that 
shV  is  a  nice  girl,  and  adopts  her  as  his 
s^.ter     So,  instead  of  setting  her  wan- 
dering feet  upon  the  crimson  Primro?e 
patk  she  becomes  the  little  <J.-^"gMer  of 
The  regiment.  That  is  to  say,  she  ac- 
,     'oepts    the    invitation    of    three    young , 
bachelors  whose  motto  Is  "one  for  all, 
'and  all  for  one"  to  live  with  them  In  I 
5  their  apartment  and  sweep  the  floor, 
*  wash  the  dishes  and  boil  the  '*P^gh;e  tl  ; 

They   make   her   a    member    of  tne 
'  gang"  with  a  Jolly  ceremony,  and  drink  [ 
A  her  health  at  centre  stage.  Then  she; 
declares  she  will  be  a  mother  to  them 
and  forthwith  adops  them  all.  "There 
,13  also  a  frequently  exasperated  land- 1 
.  '  lady,  with  a  fiery  temper  but  a  heart  of, 
[ir         po,d.  And  there  Is  a  plaintive  and 
ih  ivorshlpping  Cinderella,  th-a  little  scrub 
Irl  who  doesn't  know  where  she  came 
jfrom   or  how  old  she  Is.  A  third-act 
1S3   slipper   awaits  her.  


llRAQUttMELLER 

Raquel    Meller,    the    Spanish    singer  1 
from  Paris,  appeared  last  night  in  Sym-  I 
phony  hall  before  a  very  large  audience. 
Supported  by  a  competent  small  orches-  ) 
tra,  well  directed  by  Charles  T.  Prince, 
Miss  Meller  sang,  as  apparently  is  her 
wont,  12  songs.  The  bearing  of  the  audi- 
ence at  the   end   suggested   that  she 
would  have,  at  the  least  of  It,  to  make 
the  dozen  a  baker's;  nobody  stirred. 

Mies  Meller's  ways  and  manners  have 
been  written  about  In  full;  everybody 
knows  what  she  does,  and  how.  It  was 
her  voice  that  astonished  one  person 
who  had  not  heard  her  before,  for.  not 
only  superior  to  that  of  the  usual  singer 
of  her  type,  it  is  an  exceedingly  pretty 
voice,  and  very  well  used  indeed.  Miss 
Meller's  enunciation,  in  fact,  is  so  near 
perfection  that  It  Is  worth  going  far 
to  hear. 

But  distinct  enunciation  In  Spanish, 
and,  no  doubt,  fine  diction,  are  of  little 
use  to  most  of  us  In  Boston.  If  the 
texts  of  her  songs  were  printed  In  lit- 
eral translation,  it  would  help  a  listener 
to  listen  intelltgently.  Or  if  Miss  Mel- 
ler were  the  kind  to  rUb  in  her  effects 
with  a  he»\-y  hand,  one  would  know 
better  what  all  was  about. 

But  last  night  she  did  nothing  of  the 
kind,  especially  in  the  early  part  of 
the  evening.  She  made,  of  course,  the 
motions  suggestive  of  coquetry',  both . 
cltv  and  country,  and  of  pathos.  They 
were  not  many,  though,  or  strongly 
marked.  It  Is  through  her  song,  the 
guess  is  safe,  that  Miss  Meller  achieves 
her  effects,  for  those  who  can  under- 
stand the  words. 

Presently  Miss  Meller  must  have  noted 
that  words  not  understood  were  not 
fully  serving  her  purpose.  So  she 
danced.  Her  grace  and  charm,  her 
rhythm,  her  characterization — height- 
ened, at  last,  a  little,  as  it  needed  to 
be  for  us— brought  her  hearty  ap- 
plause; these  virtues  everybody  could 
appreciate,  with  no  foreign  tongue  to 
bar  the  way.  . 

In  a  later  song  Miss  Jleller  had  w  se 
recourse  to  a  bit  0£  a  dance,  again  with 
happy  results. 

Less  convincing  in  serious  ^vin  than 
in  light.  Miss  Meller  finally  struck  a 
deep  note  that  told,  when  she  imperson- 
ated the  unhappy  girl  of  the  streets. 
This  surely  was  her  ^nest  effort  of  the 
regular  program. 

The  occasion,  with  what  it  represents 
was  amazing.  One  woman  can  fill  ■vast 
halls  the  country  over,  at  very  nign 
prices,  while  she  sings,  to  people  who 
cannot  understand  a  word  she  sa>s, 
songs  that  absolutely  depend  for  their 
sense  on  the  words  and  the  way  sne 
sings  them.  Behold  the^ power  of  charm! 
i  Miss  Meller  has  much  of  It.  «• 


,,1  ,,i  I  ■  rformanre,  every  man 
woman  in  the  audience,  excluding  tho.'.^c 
few  who  do  not  want  to  be  convinced, 
has  given  up  trying  to  explain  the  feats 
of  teU  pathy  and  finds  himself  marvel- 
ling at  the  genuinely  remarkable  ability 
of  this  man. 

Teh  ))hone  numbers,  the  whereabouts 
of  friends,  trade  names,  places,^  and 
even  endearing  sentiments  are  all 
plucked  from  the  minds  of  persons  In 
the  audience  and  readily  voiced  by  Dun- 
ninger. 

Another  feature  of  the  program  la 
found  in  the  "Four  Karry's,"  startingly 
clever  contortionists,  who  put  themselves 
in  all  sorts  of  hitherto  unheard  of  posi- 
tions and  shapes.  Then  there  is  "The 
Birdseed  Couple,"  Davis  and  Darnell, 
who  favor  with  a  humorous  skit. 

Bobbie  Folsom  provides  good  enter- 
tainment with  a  singing  and  monologue 
number,  and  Edith  Clasper,  with  a  team 
of  four,  presents  a  clever  dancing  act 
entitled  "Smugiled  Goods."  The  Four 
jMortons  also  wAi  warm  favor  with  an 
amusing  sketch.  To  complete  a  well 
balanced  bill,  there  are  Charles  Derick- 
son,  tenor,  accompanied  by  Burton 
Brown  at  the  piano,  a  whimsical  acro- 
batic act  by  Boy  and  Boyer,  and  "Ora," 
In  some  clever  g>Tnnastics.  The  program 
Includes  the  usual  Aesop's  Fables  and 
Pathe  News. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— Ade- 
lyn  Bushnell  and  the  Castle  Square 
players  in  "Stolen  Fruit,"  a  play  In 
three  acts,  by  Darlo  Nlccodenni.  Adapted 
by  Gladys  Unger.  First  performance  In 
Boston.    The  cast: 


Marie  Millais  A^^''^  ^^""''i^ni 

^B^ifou''"""^  : : .  :°Geo%a'T.'rre^ 

p?inciDal  Josephine  FOX 

cSunt  PhiUiPPe  de  Verdols  .  J^J^^^r^^^^;^ 
E'-f-Tot ■  Kenneth  Lane 
«,Manovard  ...... -^^,,^Ja.k,,M^^ 

S^Uildren^^AdelM^^^ 


MA.Ij.    .  -  . 

els,"  Paris  editi'j4,  with  Phil 
Baker  and  the  Gertrude  Hoff- 
mann ^rls.  Last  vfeek. 

COPLEY— "No.   17,"  mystery 
comedy  by  J.  Jefferton  Farjeon. 
Third  -week.  Thanksgiving  mati- ' 
nee  at  3  P.  M. 

NEW  PARK  —  "Love-in-a- 
Mist,"  comedy,  with  Madge  Ken- 
nedy and  Sydney  Blackmer.  Last 

\'REMONT— "Beau  Geste,"  film 
version  of  Percival  Wren's  story 
with  Ronald  Colman,  Neil  Hamil- 
ton, Ralph  Forbes,  Alice  Joyce, 
Mary  Brian  and  others.  Fourth 
week. 

WILBUR— "This  Woman  Busi- 
ness," comedy  by  Benn  Le-vy  with 
O.  P.  Heggie,  Edward  Rigby, 
Genevieve  Tobin  and  others.  Last 

COLONIAL— "Don  Juan,"  film 
starring  John  Barrjonore  with 
Vitaphone  prelude.  Fourth  week. 


DUNNINGER  AMAZES 
KEITH'S  AUDIENCE 

Dunnlnger,  telepathlst  and  mind  read- 
er  extraordinary   holds   the   centre  of 
;v,»  =t«»e  at  B   F   Keith's  Theatre  this 
week   wtth  a  demonstration  of  occult 
winder  working  that  keeps  his  audience 
spellhou^id  tron>  start  to  A"'^";      ^"^^  p 
their  keen  favor,  as  evidenced  b>  as 
hearty  applause  as  f^'^'./^i'^^';^^''''' 
n  nerformer  of  the  vaudeville  stage.  1 
Naturln;  at  the  outset  the  audience 
is  skeptical  toward  telepathy  and  the  | 
powers  claimed  by  Dunninger,  but  ha  d- 
Mv  has  this  worker  ot  menta  mag  e  be- 
.  gun  to  startle  them  with 
Imlnd-readlng    feats    before    they  are 
I  Mady  to  concede  that  he  Is  no  ordinary 
I  trickster  playmg'  on   the  crcdullty^_  oJT 

1 


This  play,  in  the  original,  should 
prove  mighty  Interesting  reading.  Wit- 
nessing the  performance  last  evening 
one  felt  that  Miss  Unger  toned  it  down 
in  the  adaptation— particularly  the  sav- 
age attack  of  the  mayor  on  the  be- 
traver  of  Marie;  that  JIarle  herself 
might  have  been  plalneJ-  in  her  confes- 
sion to  the  mayor;  and  that  the  mayor 
himself  might  have  been  bolder,  more 
direct.  In  the  advances  he  himself  made. 

The  first  act  drags.  Mile.  Foulard  and 
Ballou,  the  choreman,  are  brought  In 
for  comic  relief.  The  latter,  happlb". 
did  not  overdo  the  part.  The  second 
act  Is  the  best,  for  here  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  Marie  to  ease  her  heavy 
-heart.  The  dialogue,  as  we  have  said,  1 
Is  interesting  for  the  most  part,  often 
direct,  broad.  There  could  be  more  ac- 
tion without  hurting  the  play. 

Marie  has  been  betrayed  and  there 
has  been  a  child.  Manovard  deserts 
her  and  Marie  Is  forced  to  make  her 
own  wav  as  a  teacher  in  the  provinces. 
She  mourns  her  child  and  wanders  about 
looking  over  every  fresh  grave.  The 
gossips  are  busy  and  she  is  pointed  out 
to  the  mayor.  The  latter  enters  her 
apartment  and  there  is  a  neat  exchange 
of  words,  the  mayor  making  advances, 
and  the  girl  keeping  him  In  his  Plaf e. 
I  The  mayor  becomes  interested  and  with 
1  the  aid  of  Guldot  he  traces  Manovard. 
I  Marie's  child  is  one  of  her  pupils.  Which 
one?  Manovard  is  put  to  severe  cate- 
chising by  the  mayor  an*  finally  breaks 
down.  The  child  is  named.  Marie  finds 
her  first  comfort,  holding  her  child  to 
her  breast.  And  then  there  Is  the 
mayor  waiting.  v  .  1, 

The  performance  was  unusually  brlsK 
and  moved  smoothly.  Incidentally  it 
was  the  first  appearance  of  Miss  Bush- 
nell, who  made  many  friends  here  dur- 
ing her  connection  with  the  Boston 
Stock  Company.  Last  evening  there 
was  a  large  audience.  The  actress  was 
called  on  to  say  something,  after  the 
many  fioral  tributes  were  passed  over 
the  footlights. 

Miss  Bushnell  was  excellent  In  the 
role  of  Marie.  Heavy  hearted,  she  de- 
veloped a  steady  crescendo  to  a  stirring 
climax  m  the  second  act.  The  part 
called  for  one  of  emotional  abilities. 
This  she  did  not  interpret  as  hyster.a. 

Mr  Bradford  was  hardly  less  inler- 
,esting  as  the  mayor.  Handsome,  youth- 
Iful,  tactful,  his  lambasting  of  the  so- 
phisticate, Manovard,  pleased  his  audi- 
ence. But  if  he  would  only  slow  down, 
what  added  pleasure  his  performance 
would  give.  Others  there  ^vho  gave 
pleasure,  not  forgetting  the  cat  of  Jo- 
senhine  Fox,  a  pest  that  might  well 
Uke  her  place  as  a  female  Tolonius. 


■We  reigret  to  announce  the  death  of  a  I 
valued  contributor  to  this  column.   Her  , 
verses  have  given  pleasure  to  many.  ■ 
Clarissa  Brooks  Tufts  Jenks  (Mrs.  Clay- 
ton L.  Jenks)  known  to  readers  of  mag- 
azines and  newspapers  as  "Clarissa 
Brooks,"  died  at  Uio  St.  Joseph  Sanato- 
rium, Albuquerque.  N.  M.,  on  Oct.  19, 
after  an  Illness  of  10  years.   Her  home  | 
1  was  in  Worcester.  f 
"Life  to  her,"  writes  one  that  knew  1 
her  well,  "was  a  romance,  whether  seen  : 
,  In  the  helplessness  and  Inscrutable 
;  wisdom  of  the  babe,  or  found  In  the 
eagerness  of  children  to  explore  more 
widely,  or  in  t..e  blind  faith  and  affec- 
tion of  the  collie.  It  was  of  such  that  she 
wrote.    So  often  she  chose  a  simple  or 
common  thing  and  made  U  beautiful 
with  sentiment.  Her  first  published  poem 
was  about  casement  windows,  and  this, 
printed  originally  In  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  was  selected  by  Christopher 
Morley  for  reprinting  In   the  Bowling 
Green  Anthology,  his  choice  of  the  best 
poem  that  had  app'eared  in  his  column. 
The  encouragement  which  he,  as  well  as 
other  writers  of  note,  gave  her  at  first, 
served  to  cultivate  confidence  in  her  tal- 
ent, which  she  viewed  all  too  modesUy. 


She  was  born  at  Atchison.  Kansas, 
In  1880.  where  she  attended  MldUnd 
College.  Her  family  moved  to  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  There  she  resumed  her 
studies  at  Columbian  College,  now 
George  Washington  University,  and  was 
graduated  In  IDOO  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B. 


CONTiNUiNG  PLAYS^ 

"LADY  FAIR,"  operetta  by 
Sigmund  Ron^berg  with  Vivienr^^^ 
Segal,  Eddie  Buzzell,  Robert  Hal-, 
liday,  Glen  Dale  and  others.  Last] 

week.  I 
<;HTIBERT— "Lady  Fair,  op- 
eretta v^ith  music  by  Si^und 
p^niherir  with  Vivienne  Segal, 
K  Hamday.  Eddie  Bu^-^l. 
rtn  Dale  and  others.  Last  week. 


•Having  been  frail  In  physique  from 
early  girlhood,  she  hoped  to  help  others 
as  she  had  been  helped  by  osteopathy, 
a  new  science  then,  and  so  chose  that 
field  of  endeavor,  oblivious  to  the  gibes 
which  often  greeted  a  woman  doctor  In 
those  days.  She  studied  first  In  Phila- 
delphia and  then  went  to  the  American 
School  of  Osteopathy,  the  parent  a;hr>ol 
at  Kirksville.  Mo.,  where  she  was  grad- 
uated In  1904.  Returning  to  Washing- 
ton, she  practised  her  profession  for 
several  years,  and  made  a  large  circle 
of  friends  through  her  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  her  patients.  Her  most  notice- 
able characteristic  was  her  love  for 
people.  On  her  death-bed,  she  tried 
repeatedly  to  cheer  her  fellow -sufferers 
at  the  Sanatorium  and  felt  It  a  sore 
trial  that  she  could  not  help  more.  She 
liked  to  mingle  with  people  of  all  races, 
as  found  In  the  diplomatic  corps,  and 
she  numbered  many  a  friend  from  the 
far  corners  of  the  earth. 

In  1908  she  married  Clayton  C.  Jenks. 
an  assistant  examiner  In  the  United 
States  patent  ofHce.  They  moved  In 
1914  to  Roi:hest6r,  N.  T.,  and  In  1917  to 
Worcester,  where  she  lived  until  a  few 
months  before  her  death,  except  for  a 
year  spent  at  Dobbs  Ferry. 

"It  was  only  during  the  last  few  years 
that  she  felt  free  to  cultivate  her  long- 
stifled  talent  and  devote  her  spare  time 
and  energy  to  writing.  Even  then, 
her  verse  was  secondary  to  domes- 
tic aftairs.  and  It  reflected  her  life 
in  dealing  largely  with  children  and 
home,  bearing  always  a  cheerful  mes- 
sage to  the  home  builders.  The  verses 
were  written  mainly  during  an  en- 
forced period  of  rest  from  physical 
labor,  and  although  her  outlook  was 
long  limited  to  four  walls  and  a  beloved 
tree  or  a  bit  of  sky.  her  verse  alwaj-s 
had  wide  vision  and  carried  a  message 
of  optimism. 

"The  following  poem,  entitled  'Sur- 
render,' published  In  Good  Housekeeping 
October.  1??3,  Is  one  of  her  best: 


-  gone  by  I  had  a  crystal  vaf* 
"iiT  and  richly  rare,  to  me  'twas 
-V  fair. 

you  came,  I  set  It  back  a 

His  touch  wouW  crush  my 
<KT  vase, 
I  I  cannot  spare." 

nd  now  your  IltUe  son  has  crushed  the 
vase—"  - 
Iracle  of  the  years— one  of  his  llmpla 
tfars  .  , 

ore  precious  is  than  all  Its  crystal 
grace. 

years  gone  by  I  had  a  youthful  heart 
Careless  and  gayly  free,  and  dear  It 

was  to  me,  .    i.  »  i 

nd  when  you  came,  I  gave  it  but  in 
part 

Inking,  "He  wants  to  ca«e  my  gay, 

■wild  heart    ~  „ 
That's  always  been  so  free. 

-d  no^  your  little  son  has  grasped  ray 

lose  iii^hls  small,  warm  hands— bound 
111  eternal  bands. 
And  I  would  not  withhold  Its  smallest 
part. 

Our  correspondent  has  mentioned 
"Cas6;nent  Windows"  chosen  by  Chris- 
topher Morley  for  his  Bowling  Green 
Anthology.  We  do  not  rank  It  among 
the  most  characteristic  or  the  best  of 
her  verses,  but  our  readers  may  con- 
firm Mr.  Morley's  opljjjon. 

CASEMENT  WINDOWS 
A  casement  window's  a  magic  thing. 
Old  romances  about  it  cling — 
And  If  yours  looks  out  on  your  garden 
too, 

Add  moonlight  and  see  what  It  does  to 
you. 

Abelard,  Villon  and  Romeo, 
Poets  and  lovers  of  long  ago. 
Lifted  their  plea  to  a  casement  high, 
Gayly  determined  to  love  or  die. 

'When  T  lean  out  from  my  casement 
white 

O'er  my  garden  sweet  In  the  bright 

moonlight 

Oreat  lovers  are  there  mid  the  blossoms 
sweet 

And  I'm  Helolse,  Marie,  or  Juliet. 

A  casement  window's  a  magic  thing, 
Openlng  wide  with  Impetuous  fling; 
Whoever  did  anything,  sweetly  rash 
After  prudently  lifting  a  window  sash? 


1 


Clarissa  Brooks's  verses  were  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
the  New  York  Sun,  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Telegram,  The  Boston  Herald,  and 
In  many  magazines  of  poetry  and  of  Ac- 
tion. 


LET'S  00  A-SOJERINO 

8  the  World  Wags: 
Apropos  of  Dr.  Marsh  s  report,  this 
s  a  report  verbatim  of  a  conversation 
I  had  with  a  student  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity last  winter: 

•  And  how  is  military  training  at  B 
U?" 

"Say,  It  makes  me  sick." 
"I  suppose  no  one  Is  taking  It  now 
that  it  is  elective." 

"Elective!  I'll  say  It  Is.  They've 
made  the  Physical  Education  alterna- 
tive so  blankety-blank  stiff  that  no- 

Ijfeody  can  afford  the  time  for  It.  Elec- 

Mve!    Say,  the  dean  Is  right  under  the 

Hniumb  of  that  major." 

W  I  explained  that  the  dean  couldn't 
help  himself;  that  if  military  training, 
required  or  elective,  was  undertaken 
by  any  institution  of  learning,  the 
president  was  under  signed  contract  to 
the  government  to  say  or  do  nothing 
In  criticism  of  the  war  department.  I 
And  that  doubtless  tied  the  dean's 
hands,  too.  b_  -y^^  ' 

ACCOM  MO  DATING 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  tourist  rushed  Into  the  country 
store:  "I  Wanna  quart  of  oil,  some  gas,' 
a  coupla  spark  plugs,  a  timer,  a  five 
gallon  kerosene  can  and  four  pie  tins." 
"All  rlghty,"  replied  the  enterprising 
cJerk;  "an'  you  kin  assemble  'er  in  the 
back  room  If  ya  wanta."  ORACLB. 


Songs  ^ly  Mother  Taught  are;  tiBSTICa 
■  alio.  Gentle  Friend  Pierrot;  Massenet, 
Come,  Dear  Love;  Ralph  L.  Baldwin, 
Hymn  Before  Action;  Luker,  Sailor's 
Polka;  Chudlelgh-Candlsh,  Who  Sails 
with  Drake;  William  Reddick's  arrange- 
ment of  Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot; 
Claw- Woodruff,  I'll  Sing  Thee  Songs  of 
Araby  (tenor  solo  .by  Mr.  Murphy): 
Cesar  Franck,  Psalm  150. 

Mr.  Murphy's  selections  were:  Gret- 
chanlnov,  Over  the  Steppes;  Rachma- 
ninoff, In  the  Silent  Night;  Sachnowski, 
The  Clock;  Fourdrain,  Chevauchee  Co- 
saque; Crouch,  Kathleen  Mavourneen; 
old  Irish,  Has  Sorrow  Thy  Young  Days 
Shaded;  Cadman,  Song  of  You;  Camp- 
bell-Tipton, Crying  of  Water;  Cecil 
Burleigh,  Awake  It  Is  the  Day. 

We  are  under  the  Impression  that  the 
last  performance  In  this  city  of  Franck's 
Psalm  was  at  the  concert  of  the  Boston 
i  Symphony  orchestra  late  in  1918,  "cel- 
'  ebratlng  the  close  of  the  year  of  vic- 
tory," when  Mr.  Rabaud  conducted.  The 
[  psalm  was  composed  In  1887  for  the  In- 
stitut  des  Aveugles.  For  some  reason 
or  other,  the  Psalm  was  not  published 
until  six  years  after  Franck's  death. 
The  Cecilia  Society  sang  it  several 
times,  but  with  organ.  Franck  wrote 
much  for  the  church  but  the  composi- 
tions were  mostly  pious  pot-boilers.  His 
spiritual  aspirations  were  better  ex- 
pressed by  his  symphony,  chamber  mu- 
sic and  chorales  for  the  organ. 

The  performance  last  evening  had  a 
certain  monotony.  The  first  group 
of  songs  by  Mr.  Murphy  were  too  much  of 
the  same  type,  although  he  had  oppor-  j 
tunity  to  show  a  bit  more  spirit  with 
Fourdraln's  Chevauchee  Cosaque.  The 
audience  evinced  enormous  enthusiasm 
over  this  piece,  and  Mr.  Murphy  fav- 
ored them  with  an  encore,  another  of 
Rachmaninoff's  songs,  much  In  the 
same  vein  as  the  first  three. 


Thougli  there  are  no  concerts  for  the 
remainder      the  week  one  may  never- 
theless consider  murderers  In  the  mus:- 
j  cal   life.     The  chief  of  them  was  no 
.  doubt  Carlo  Gesualdo,  a  composer  cf 
madrigals,    also    Prince    of  Venosa. 
Strange   to  say,  the  older  writers  o; 
,  musical  encyclopaedias  speak  of  C?rlV« 
i  music  but  not  of  his  other  and  wre 
;  Important  deeds.    Even  Fetis  is  dumb. 


APOLLO  CLUB  OPENS 
IT^SCTHSEASON 

The  opening  concert  of  the  56th 
beason  of  the  Apollo  Club  took  place 
Bast  night  in  Jordan  hall.  As  Mr. 
|Mollenhauer  has  been  granted  a 
bear's  leave  of  absence,  Mr.  Luker, 
Us  ojie  of  several  guest  conductor* 
[luring  Mr.  MoUenhauer's  vacation, 
lied  the  club  last  evening.  He  has 
been  for  some  years  the  Apollo 
Club's  pianist.  Lambert  Murphy, 
lienor,  was  the  soloist, 
I  The  part  songs  were  as  follows: 
Bedouin   Song;  Dvorak-Smith, 


"Carlo  Gesualdo,   Prince  of  Venosa, 
Musician  and  Murderer,"  is  the  title  of 
•a  book  by  Cec!!  Gray  ar.d  Philip  Hesel- 
itlne;  the  book  Is  published  by  Lincoln 
MacVeagh,  the  Dial  Press.  New  York. 
Mr   Gray,  a  Lon.ion  music  crltlo,  has 
written  that  outspoken  and  entertaining 
"Contemporary  Music";  Mr.  Heseltine 
Is'  known  as  *"Peter  Warlock"  by  his  | 
compositions  and  has  written  a  life  of  i 
Dellus.     In    the    present    volume    Mr.  ', 
Gray  discusses   with    rest    Carlo,    the  | 
murderer;  Mr.  Heseltine  weighs  In  his  : 
nicely  adjusted  balance.  Carlo  the  com-  i 
poser.    The  book  contains  eight  lUus-  ; 
trations  and  many  musical  measures  In 
notation.     Thiers   !s   a.  bibliographical 
appendix. 

Mr.  Gray  gives  a  vivid  account  of 
Carlo's  life,  reproducing  the  early  de- 
fcrlptions  of  the  murder;  he  also,  taking 
Ills  test  from  De  Qulncey's  admirable 
fssay.  examines  the  details  of  the  mur- 
der with  a  view  of  determining  whether 
it  was  worthy  of  taking  rank  as  a  fine 
artistic  achievement. 

Readers  of  Rousseau's  "Confessions' 
rem.ember  with  what  pomp  of  diction 
that  self-torturer  introduces  Mme.  ds 
Warens,  his  protector  and  mistress. 
Note  Mr.  Gray's  opening  sentence: 

"His  m.ost  Illustrious  and  Serene  Hlsh- 
ness,  Don  Carlo,  third  Prince  of  Venosa, 
^eighth  Count  of  Consa,  fifteenth  Lord 
Gesualdo,  Marquis  of  Laino,  Rotondo 
and  S.  Stefano.  Duke  of  Cassiano,  Lord 
of  Frigento,  Acquaputida,  Paterno,  S. 
Manco,  Boneto,  Luceria,  S.  Lupolo,  etc., 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  j 
and  noblest  fam.iUes  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies."  | 

This  sentence  should  be  prefaced  by  ; 
drum  rolls  and  trumpet  fanfares.  It  { 
suggests  proud  and  glorifying  music,  ] 
such  as  De  Quincey  demanded  for  the  j 
magnificent  line  in  the  Book  of  Daniel;  j 
"Belshazzar  the  King  made  a  great 
feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  Lords  and  | 
drank  wine  before  the  thousand." 

But  let  us  hasten  to  the  murder. 

Carlo,  close  on  80,  m.arried  in  15S6  his 
first  cousin.  Donna  Maria  d'Avalos, 
woman  of  surpassing  beauty.  She  was 
only  21  years  old,  but  she  had  already 
been  married  twice.  "The  marriage  ap- 
pears to  have  been  extremely  happy  for 
some  three  or  four  years — which  seems 
about  as  long  as  Donna  Maria  could 
endure  a  husband — and  a  son,  Don  Em- 
manuele,  was  born  to  them." 

Mr.  Gray's  sources  of  ■     'rn" -.t:-'  s 


lie  of  the 
oresa  d; 


The  cnronlcler  begins  his  story  in  a 
pleasingly  hlfalutin  manner: 

"The  enemy  of  the  human  race,  un- 
able to  endure  the  spectacle  of  such 
great  love  and  happiness,  such  con- 
formity of  tastes  and  desires  in  two 
married  people,  awakened  in  the  bosom 
'of  Donna  Maria  impure  desires." 

She  cast  her  eyes  on  Fabrizio  Carafa, 
third  Duke  of  Aneria,  reputed  to  be  the 
handsomest  ■  and  most  acoompHShed' 
nobleman  of  Naples;  in  face  and  man- 
ners an  Adonis,  in  bearing  and  valor  a 
Mars.  The  intimacy  of  the  lovers — this 
is  described  in  luscious  detail  by  tha 
old  chronicler — soon  awakened  gossip. 
Relatives  v.-arned  the  couple.  Fabrizio 
himself  would  have  put  an  end  to  it  all. 
but  the  princess  addressed  him  pas- 
sionately, saying,  '  If  I  die  with  you  I 
shall  neyerm.ore  be  separated  from  you, 
but  if  you  go  away  from  m.e  I  shall  diij 
apart  from  all  that  my  heart  holds  dear, 
which  is  yourself  .  .  ,  You  had  no 
right  to  love  me,  nor  I  to  love  you,  if 
we  were  capable  of  entertaining  such 
base  and  cowardly  thoughts." 


Carlo,  now  alert,  had  all  the  locks  of 
the  doors  in  the  palace  secretly  removed 
I  or  damaged;   then  he  set  out  as  if  he 
I  would  go  a-hunting;  but  he  went  into 
1  his  wife's  cham.ber  at  midnight,  with 
arm.ed  men,  and  "slew  with  innumer- 
able dagger  thrusts  the  sleepers  before 
they  had  tim.e  to  waken."    He  ordered 
the  corpses  to  be   dragged   from  the 
room  and  exposed.    "All  the  city  flocked 
to  see  the  pitiful  sight."  The  testimony 
taken  in  court  Is  here  given  at  length, 
and  it  is  "mighty  interesting  reading," 
to  borrow  one  of  Horace  Greeley's  fa- 
vorite editorial  phrases. 

This  tragic  tale  was  told  also  by 
Brantome,  and  many  _years  afterwards 
by  Anatole  France  (in  "Xe  Puits  de 
Sainte  Claire")  but  in  an  In.aginative 
way,  while  Brantom.e,  though  rrtore  or 
less  inaccurate  in  details,  stuck  much 
closer  to  the  facts.  Poets  of  the  time, 
as  Tasso,  "burst  out  into  a  simultaneous 
howl  of  anguish  over  the  fate  of  the 
two  unfortunate  lovers." 

Carlo  killed  his  second  child,  suspect- 
ing the  parentage,  by  putting  it  in  its 
cradle  and  suspending  it  by  means  of 
silk  ropee  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
ceiling  in  the  castle-hall.  He  command- 
ed the  cradle  to  be  subjected  to  'Vio- 
lent undulatory  movements  "  until  the 
infant,  not  able  to  draw  breath,  ren- 
dered up  its  innocent  soul  to  God." 

In  later  years,  rem.orseful,  he  built  an 
expiatory  monastery  at  Gesuldo.  It  still 
exists.  He  married  in  1594  Donna 
Eleonora  d'Este,  who  "seems  to  have 
been  a  very  virtuous  lady,  however,  for 
there  is  no  record  of  hia  having  killed 
her.  She  survived  him  many  years, 
and  it  is  Just  possible  that  she  murdered 
him."  "But  his  princely  house  became 
ejctinct;  and  in  his  lifetime  misfortune 
on  misfortune  overtook  this  "most  sin- 
gular and  delectable  gentleman.  . 
Pray  for  his  soul." 

And  then  Mr.  Gray  in  a  delightfully 
semi-serious,  s4m!-ironic£.l  manner,  dis- 
cusses for  ten  pages  the  question 
whether  the  character  of  slayer  and 
slain,  the  cause  and  the  manner  of 
execution  would  answer  De  Quincey 's 
requirements  for  a  t:-u!y  artistic  mur- 
der. 


t:iliime;  ' 'f  an  apP' 

in   mibli'  result  )i. 

surely  feel  pleased:  a  large  auUieuce 
heard  him  with  very  evident  pleasure. 

If  the  above  guess  is  correct,  Mr.  Col- 
lins's  performance  la.st  night  does  not 
call  for  critieal  comment.  It  should  be 
faid,  however,  that  the  young  man  ha.s 
much  in  his  favor.  Me  is  clearly  of  ;i 
musical  nature,  and,  what  is  more  tin 
usual,  he  gives  every  indication  of  musi- 
cianship; he  can  sing  in  time  and  can 
turn  a  phrase  with  grace.  He  has  a 
voice  of  excellent  quality,  especially  m 
the  upper  medium  range  ■where  it 
sounds  most  like  a  tenor. 

Already  he  has  acquired  a  mezza  voce 
that  at  its  best  is  extremely  good.  To 
bring  full-bodied  tones  up  to  that  same 
degree  of  excellence,  he  has  still  much 
work  to  do;  no  doubt  he  is  quite  con- 
scious of  that  fact.  When  presently  he 
has  achieved  a  freer  delivery  of  full 
tone,  Mr.  Collins  will  probably  make 
bold  to  sing  In  a  warmer  style  of  in- 
terpretation than  perhaps  lie  thinks, 
in  his  present  State  of  voice  develop- 
ment, would  be  altogether  prudent. 

With  a  fine  voice  in  his  favor,  musi- 
cianship, and  an  asreeable  presence  and 
personality,  Mr.  Collins  ought  to  become 
a  concert  singer  of  ability. 

Margaret  Kent  Hubbard  showed  abil- 
'ityas  accompanist,  though  once  or  twice 
she  gave  a  little  too  much  tone  for  the 
good  of  Mr.  Collins's  lower  register. 

R.  ;i.  G. 


Opinions  and  beliefs  prevailing  in  our 
little  village  of  the  sixties. 

The  eating  of  tomatoes,  raw  or  cooked, 
brings  on  cancer. 

In  cold  weather  men  and  boys  should 
wear  heavy  red  flannel  underclothes 
with  a  chest  protector  made  of  flannel 
and  buckskin. 

Carrots,  large  or  small,  are  fit  food 
only  for  cattle  and  rabbits. 

Only  members  of  a  church  can  eo  to 
heaven. 

What  is  now  known  aa  appendicitis  la 
contracted  by  exposure  to  a  draught  < 
when  sleeping.  i 

The  best  oysters  come  in  little  kegs.  j 

.\11  gamblers  wear  a  broadcloth  coat, 
and  sport  a  huge  diamond  shirt  pin  and 
a  weed  on  a  light  colored  top  hat. 

English  walnuts  and  butternuts  lead 
to  serious  stomachic  disturbances. 

All  negro  minstrels,  circus  folk  and 
tight-rope  walkers  are  grossly  immoral. 

Boys  will  come  to  a  bad  end,  who  do 
not  sing  cheerfully  and  with  conviction: 
"The  Sunday  school,  that  blessed  place, 

O  I  would  rather  stay 
Within  Its  walls,  a  child  of  grac*. 

Than  spend  my  hours  In  play." 

There  la  little  difference  between 
those  In  priion  and  those  outside. — Tho 
Governor  of  Armley  Jail. 


I 


j    Mr.  Haselilne  thinks  highly  of  Carlo's  ' 
madiigals;  believes  that  they  were  far  i 
I  ahead  in  boldness  of  rr.u$!cai  thought 
j  and    treatneant    cf    tlie  contemporary 
I  works  or  this  class.    Musicians  wijj  be 
1  interested  in  Mr.  HaseUine's  views'and 
in  the  quoted  passages.     The  laymen 
will  read  with  exceeding  Joy  Mr.  Gray's 
story  of  Cajlo  s  life  and  bolder  deeds. 
I    It  may  here  be  said  that  certain  Eng- 

I  lish  revie-rjers  do  not  think  that  Carlo 
Gesualdo  was  greatly  in  advance  of  his 
tirr.6. 

jWm.  Gerard  Collins  Pleases  j 

II  WlHiam  Gerard  cdllins,  baritone,  sang 
II  this  program  last  night  In  Jordan  hall: 

The  Sea  Gypsy,  The  Airman's  Creed, 
Loud;  Go  Not  Happy  Day';-fcove  Went 
.\-Rlding,  Bridge;  Star  vicino  al  bell' 
Idolo,  Rosa;  Vlsione  Venezlana,  Biogi; 
Ohl  Quand  je,  dors.  Liszt;  II  Neige. 
Beniberg;  In Waldeseinsamkeit,  Brahms; 
Morgen-HJ'mne,  Henschel;  Du  bist  die 
Ruh,  Schubert;  Ein  Traum,  Grieg; 
Would  God  I  Were  the  Tender  Apple 
Blissom.  arranged  by  Schaefer;  .Jhe 
Foggy  Dew,  Fox;  The  Bard  of  Armagh 
A  B^llynure  Ballad,  Hughes. 

Mr.  Collins,  if  one  may  hazard,  a 
guess,  is  a  student  of  singing  who 
thinks  it  wise  to  submit  his  present  at 


I  am  rather  hazy  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  career  as  distinguished  from  an 
ordinary  profession.  —  Sheila  Kaye- 
Smlth. 


"O"  LONG 

As  the  World  Wags: 

For  the  sake  of  "Modern  Education" 
and  because  I  have  recently  returned 
from  tlie  Hawaiian  Islands,  I  venture 
to  send   this  version   for   the  second 
stanza  of  P.  S.  G.'s  enlightening  poem 
about  cross-word  puzzles: 
A  cow  turns  out  to  be  a  "daunt" 
(Thought  'twas  a  "moo"  h'ol  hoi) 
Those  birds  that  fair  Hawaii  haunt 

Are  classified  as  oo. 
An  "o"  ts  always  long  in  Ha'wallan, 
and  aa  every  vowel  la  sounded,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  times  repeated,  you  will 
see  that  "oo"  Is  a  two-syllable  word. 

Yours  for  correctness  on  all  occa- 
sions (as  "Letltla"  would  say)., 

C.  J.  A. 

LONQ  WORDS 
11.  writes  In  the  Obsers-er  (Ztondon)  ( 
that  the  Finnish  language  can  easily  i 
compete  with  the  Madagascar  language 
In  the  use  of  long  words.     "Such  a 
well-known  phra«e  as  "Heartiest  con- 
gratulations   on   your    birthday*    runs  j 
in    Finnish:      'SydammelUslmmat  on- 
nentolvotuksemme  syntymapalvananno." 
Among  mythological  natnes  I  may  men- 
tion     Walnamolnen,  Lemmlnkalnen, 
Kaatrakoskl,  ard  among  modern  names 
Tuovllanlahtl,  Solsalonsolninen,  Karja- 
lanhelmo." 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The  following  notice,  neatly  framed, 
hangs  In  tli6  main  dining  room  of  a  first- 
class  hotel  Jn  Boston: 

"Soon  as  fire  is  discovered  call  Boston 
Are  department  by  breaking  the  glass 
and  pressing  button.  Then  notify  hotel 
office  so  that  they  can  tel%the  firemen 
where  to  go."  SPARK. 


4b 


MEN    WOT   HISTERY    HAVE  OVER- 
LOOKED 
By  Snowshos  Al. 

Tha  Yukon  Kid  wuz  wun  uv  tha  tuff- 
- 1  buzzards  wot  ever  dug  f er  gold  with 
3  finger  nails.  Meny  a  time  lie  slapped 
Polar  bear  In  the  fase  fer  growlln"  at 
:i!m.     Tha  temperature  didn't  bother 
him  a.  dam  bit.  In  fact,  wun  January 
moiTiln'  about  5  o'clock  I  met  him  walk- 
ing down  tha  Dawson  trail  In  his  night 
gown,  lookin'  fer  a  nlse  shady  plase  tuh 
sleep. 

"Wun  <3ay  he  walked  Intuh  a  doctor's 
office  an'  sez,  "Doc,  I've  had  a  nasty 
;  ed-ache  fer  3  munths  strait,  In  fact  I 
.lint  slept  atall  fer  tha  last  2  munths,  so 
1  thought  I  better  kum  an'  see  yuh 
I  eiore  tha  dam  thing  got  serious." 

Tha  doc  slips  him  a  flzlkal  examinai'- 
,  lun  an'  dam  neer  faints.  "LIssen," 
>  z  tha  doc  wen  he  recovered  his  breth, 
•  are  yew  awair  uv  tha  fact  that  yer 
liart  has  stopped  beeting,  an'  that  frum 
all  Indlkatlons  It  alnt  bin  beeting  fer  at 
leest  2  munths?" 

"Wot  wood  yew  recommend  fer  a 
good  tonic.  Doc?"  sez  Yukon,  llghtln'  his 
pipe. 

"I  kant  recommend  nuthlng,"  trem- 
bles tha  Doc. 

"Aint  that  hell?"  snorts  Yukon. 
"That's  wot  I  git  fer  ehootln'  myself 
so  often  jlst  tuh  amuse  tha  neighbors' 
kids!" 

— ^< — 

HOW'S  THIS,  FRIEDA? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Says  M.  M.  J.  In  the  Evening  Trans- 
cript, speaking  of  Frieda  Hempel,  who 
sang  here  last  Sunday:  "Her  toes  are 
inclined  to  sharpness  on  occasion."  Well, 
thank  goodness,  Frieda  was  never  a 
liicker.  F.  B.  M. 

Brookllne. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Grldley  writes:  "No  doubt 
M.   M.  J.  will  find  out  that  Frieda's 
'  'toes'  are  sharp,  if  she  sees  this  crit- 
ique." 


the  obituary,  "a  pniv 


iiflu- 


ADD  "FAMOUS  OPTIMISTS" 
As  the  World  Wags; 

I  met  Mamie  Kelley  coming  along 
Boylston  street  with  a  neat  little  pack- 
age under  her  arm.  I  said:  "Mamie, 
where  are  you  going?"  Mamie  replied: 
"I'll  tell  you.  Two  years  ago  some  one 
pave  Ray  (the  husband)  a  necktie  for 
Christmas,  and  I'm  taking  It  back  to 
see  if  they'll  give  ma  a  pair  of  gloves 
for  myself  for  It."  I  ask  you:  Is  she 
an  optimist?  JAZBO. 

As  the  World  Wagmi 

"Whaffur!"  said  little  Trudia  when 
they  told  her  to  come  out  while  she  was 
swimming  the  channel.  "Whaffur," 
they  are  saying  In  Rumania  when  the 
Queen  said  they  needed  her  back  there 
at  once.  ^-  ^■ 

FOR  OUR  HALL  OF  FAME 
(rrom  the  AmerloBn  Medloal  Directory) 
Dr.  Udorable  y  S.  Mateo,  Benedlcto, 
Gapan,  P.  I. 
Dr.  A.  B.  Alkenhead,  Canada. 
Dr.  N.  F.  Kelly  Ake,  Pennsylvania. 
Dr.  Severs  Frost. 


ence."  He  served  tha;.  journal  as  music 
critic,  also  as  night  editor.  "Only  whei» 
the  years  brought  deafness  be  re- 
Ur-a  "from  the  work  which  he  love^d  and 
return  to  spend  his  remaining  years  In 
his  old  home.  Jlr.  Backus  was  not  well 
known  to  the  younger  generation,  as  he 
was  of  a  retiring  disposition,  and  went 
out  but  little.  "  Pie  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed  on  Sunday  nioi  ning.  Nov.  14.  He 
was  82  vears  of  ag-<3.  His  younger 
brother,  Eben  Y.,  was  for  many  years 
on  the  stage. 

DOMESTIC  » 

I  thirfc  that  I  oouM  clierish  a  little 
.       household  god 
I  Made  from  the  mud  of  meadows. 

Scooped  where  cattle's  feet  had  trod. 

You  know,  Just  a  Email  god,  with  a 
'       beard  like  wheat 

And  an  humbleness  about  him 

That  comes  from  feeling  cattle's  feet. 

Such  a  god  would  grow  upon  the  chim- 
ney's dust. 

And  he  .wouldn't  munch  nuts,  nor  wear 
'  Away  too  quickly  last  year's  crust. 

And  such  a  god  would  know  the  value 
]       of  the  spring. 

He*  wouldn't  have  me  kneading  bread 
j  While  I  was  riding  a  robin's  wing, 
i  Of  a  morning  we  could  talk,  god  and  I 
j  And  I'd  be  in  the  sun. 

But  it  would  almost  pass  him  by. 

I  guess  I  should  neglect  him,  and  the 
sun  would,  too, 

But  I  might  be  a  good  wife, 

With  such  a  god  to  see  me  through. 

BARBARA  HUNT. 

VARIA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  woman  pays,  but  some  man  usu 
ally  earns  It  for  her.  If  we  don't  razz 
this  younger  generation,  how  will  It  be 
able  to  criticise  the  next  generation? 
You  can't  have  many  brains  and  be  con- 
tinually laughing  your  head  oft.  A 
bachelor  is  a  man  who  has  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  can't  make  up  his 
mind.  Modesty  is  In  inverse  proper 
tlon  to  the  amount  of  silk  in  the  stock 
ings,.  A  crowded  street  car  puts  a  man 
and  woman  on  equal  standing— In  fact, 
the  woman  has  more  opportunity  than 
the 'man  to  develop  her  footing.  Smok- 
ing may  or  may  not  be  detrimental,  but 
it  certainly  increaeas  the  lung  capacity 
of  nonsmokers  who  object  to  it.  To 
forge  right  ahead  with  grim  purpose  is 
a  sign  you  have  grit  and  real  pluck; 
but  PLEASE  use  a  little  discretion 
when  you're  driving  a  seven-ton  truck, 
AHRIZ  GHARTARZHON. 


ADD  "DREAM  POETRY" 

'  TO  8NOWSHOB  All 

(Via  As  the  World  Wati.) 
Dear  Snowshoe  Al, 
A  madrigal 

I'd  write  to  you. 
To  try  to  tell  I  like  you  well 

My  Muse  I  woo. 
I've  missed  your  tales,  loud  are  my 
walls  I 

I've  searched  each  day 
For  your  odd  name.     To  keep  your 
fame 
Write  right  away. 
Though  you're  no  saint,  I  love  your 
quaint  I 
Philosophy; 
And  ev'ry  bit  of  your  neat  wit 

Sounds  good  to  me. 
Through    life's    mad    dance,    can  I 
perchance 
Be  your  soul  mate? 
What  better  pal  for  Snowshoe  Al 
Tb«a 

ISIS  KATE! 

5  1.  ,    7  --7 

1  '  — 

Mr.   Charles   H.   Schofleld,   who   was  | 
nnect'ed  with  The  Boston  Herald  from  [ 
to  1909,  has  sent  to  us  an  obituary 
.  ilUani  H.  Backus  which  was  pub- 
,.  d  In  the  Windham  County  Trans- 
,  ;  (Nov.  18)  of  Danlelson,  Ct. 
'^lobably  the  older  newspaper  men  of 
in  remember  Jlv.  Backus,  who  tor 
years  was  .irt.ichod  to  the  Bos- 
rtisc-,  10  auot*  from 


G.  P.  (asks  If  "easy"  can  be  used 
properly  Ws  an  adverb.  It  has  been  so 
used  in  the  English  language  since  1400 

Shakespeare:  "As  easy  might  I  from 
myself  deparL"  Spenser:  "Three  miles 
it  might  be  easy  heard."  Steele:  "Fit 
as  easy  as  any  piece  of  work."  Keats: 
"The  bolts  full  easy  slide."  "Easy 
ahead,"  steam  at  a  moderate  pace 
"Easy  all,"  stop  rowing.  "Easy!"  move 
gently. 


tl 


ADD  "UNNATURAL  HISTORY' 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  a  cat  with  a  remarkable  ap- 
petite for  cheese.  Everyttme  cheese  Is 
placed  on  the  table  Tabby  sits  and  begs 
for  some.  Inquiring  Into  the  cause  of 
this  extraordinary  taste  I  discovered 
that  the  cat  ate  the  cheese  and  then 
went  to  a  mouse  hole  in  the  woodwork 
and  blew  her  breath  heavily  Into  it, 
enticing  the  mice  to  come  out. 

■  STEPHEN  THE  PATHFINDER. 

CONDENSED  LABOR 

As  *he  World  Wags: 

Henry  Ford  says  he  finds  that  his 
employes  do  as  much  work  In  five  days 
as  they  used  to  in  six.  Further  com- 
pression might  confirm  my  suspicion 
that  the  average. workman  spends  about  t 
one-third  of  his  tim9  loafing  on  the 
Job.  ^  G-A-E. 

What  creates  a  best-seller  Is  entirely 
beyond  me.— Mr.  JOHN  LONG. 

MIKE'S  SONNET 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  an  Issue  of  The  Herald  In  reply 
to  Miss  Angle  C.  Chapin's  request  for 
the  translatlo*n  of  Michael  Angelo  s 
sonnet  that  begins,  "The  might  of  one 
fair  face  sublimes  my  love,"  Miss  Ev- 
erett gives  the  translator  as  Hartley 
Coleridge  and  quotes  the  translation 
from  "For  Thee  Alone:  Poems  of  Love," 
selected  by  Grace  Hartshorne  (Boston, 
1899). 

In  a  "Llbrarv  of  Poetry  and  Song," 
by  William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  same 
translation  Is  given  as  the  work  of  J.  E. 
Taylor.  Griffin's  "Cyclopaedia  of 
Biography"  (London,  1854),  gives  Tay- 
lor's "Michckuigelo  Considered  as  a 
Philosophic  I'oet"  as  a  reference  book 
on  this  side  of  the  .artist's  nature.  It 
is  probably  from  this  work  that  Bryant 
selected  the  "Might  of  One  Fair  Face" 
and  "If  It  Be  True  That  Any  Beauteous 
Thing"  for  his  anthology.  The  transla- 
tion, of  the  former  Is  exactly  the  same 


Mr  Henry  0.  Osgood  has  written  a  volume  of  2^8  large  octavo  pages 
entitled  "So  This  Is  Jazz."  The  volume  with  portraits  of  Messrs.  W>iite- 
man,  Kandv,  Confrey,  Gr6fe,  Gershwin,  Berlin,  Lewis,  Lopez,  Berrae, 
Jones,  and  a  picture  of  Whiteman's  1926  concert  orchestra;  with  many 
measures  in  musical  notation;  vnth  an  exhaustive  index  of  ^^^nies  and 
subjects;  with  an  index  of  popular  music  titles  mentioned  is  published  by 
Little,  BrowTi  &  Co.  ^   , 

We  doubt  if  there  is  anything  more  to  be  5aid  at  present  about  jazz, 
Its  origin,  its  development,  its  characteristics,  its  present  status  among 
Berious  musicians,  and  its  possible  future  than  what  Mr.  Ogood  has  said 
in  this  singularly  entertaining,  instructive  and  judicial  volume.  He  is, 
first  of  all,  a  musician;  he  has  been  diligent  in  research  and,  having  mar- 
shaled his  facts  he 'presents  them  in  an  enticing  manner;  he  has  the  savmg 
sense  of  humor.   

Mr  Osgood  first  became  acquainted  with  jazz  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  when  he  happened  to  hear  Ted  Lewis  and  his  orchestra:  four  men  I 
besides  himself  »ind  his  clarinet-"a  piano  player,  a  cornetist,  a  tr°m-| 
bonist  and  the  drums  and  traps  man,  who  had  less  drums  than  his  brother 
of  today,  but  more  traps,  such  as  frying  pans,  rattles,  tin  cans,  cowbells  | 
and  whistles,  plain  and  fancy,  including  a  siren."  Mr.  Osgood  s  descrip- 
tion of  the  performance  is  amusing.    Would  that  there  were  space  to 
quote  it  at  length.   We  must  make  room  for  one  passage: 

"Ted  Lewis,  in  mildewed  evening  clothes,  stood  front  centre  against 
the  background  of  his  fellow-bandits,  a  battered  top  hat  cocked  on  one . 
side  of  his  head,  in  his  hands  and  on  his  lips  that  instrument  which  m , 
the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  performer,  is  the  most  ruthless  of  all— a 
clarinet.  And  Lewis  was  not  only  unscrupulous  and  ruthless,  he  was  abso- 
lutely pitiless."  

Three  or  four  years  later  Mr.  Osgood  heard  a  jazz  band  in  Chicago. ' 
A  fiddle  two  saxophones,  a  comet,  a  trombone,  a  banjo,  a  piano  and  one , 
set  of  drums  and  traps  made  music,  'aanguishing,  crooning  music,  rude  j 
neither  in  sound  nor  tempo,"  music  with  ear-tickling  melody  and  ingenious 
decorations.    Mr.  Osgood  was  converted.    "From  that  moment  I  have 
scorned  the  man  who  scorns  jazz-not  that  I  am  inclined  to  exaggerate^ 
its  importance  in  the  scheme  of  music  as  a  whole,  but  ask  merely  that 
what  it  has  done  shall  be  recognized  at  its  true  worth." 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  itself?  Dictionaries  define  the  word, 
but  are  uncertain  as  to  where  it  came  from.  Lafcadio  Heam  found  it  m 
the  Creole  patois  and  idiom  x>f  New  Orleans;  it  had  been  taken  by.creoles 
from  the  negroes;  it  meant  "to  speed  things  up."  and  was  "applied  to 
music  of  a  rudimentary  s>-ncopated  tj-pe"  Walter  Kingsley  m  1917 
thought  the  word  came  from  Africa.  Was  it  frequently  heard  on  the 
Barbai-y  coast;  was  it  known  To  the  southern  negro  for  years?  "Jim  Eu- 
rope who  was  killed  here  in  Mechanics  hall,  thought  the  term  "jazz 
originated  with  a  band  of  four  pieces  in  New  Orleans  about  1903,  "Razz  s 
band"  which  consisted  of  a  baritone  horn,  a  trombone,  a  cornet  and  an 
instrument  made  out  of  the  ch.nabeiTy  tree.  And  so  on  and  so  on.  Many 
ingenious  explanations  are  quoted  and  discussed.  Mr.  Osgood  ends  tl.  . 
chapter  with  his  o^vn  definition:  "Jazz  (orig.  Africa)  v.  to  ennven;  pop.  to 
pep  up;  adj.  jazzy,  applied  to  manners,  morals,  and  especially  mus,c,  n. 
jazz,  pepped  up  music-or  pepped  up  most  anything  else. 

Now  there  is  no  tune  which  refuses  to  be  jazzed.  Virgil  Thompsor 
wonders  why  a  theme  from  Franck's  Symphony  has  not  been  jazzed;  th. 
svncopation  is  there;  all  it  needs  is  the  addition  of  "the  hea^T  bum-bun^ 
^)  ti,«  fov  trot  beat"  Mr.  Osgood  would  not  agree  wth  Mr.  Newmar 
^n  J  s  recent  Ura"  "It  is  all\  question  of  taste-what  the  thief  does 
with  the  idea  he  steals,  not  the  stealii^  of  it."  Here  examples  of  smtul 
Tnd  honorable  jazzing  are  given,  Mr.  Osgood  treats  this  matter,  witli  pleas- 
ing  irreverence.  ^  

He  finds  May  Irwin's  song  "Bully"  t^  be  the  first  tune  that  would 

.•unhesitatingly  be  classed  as  i-^^^'^^^li^:^'^'-.^ 
than  "  the  composer's  name,  a  misprint  for  "itevathan  or  Tra\et..an  . , 
But  as  he  ^is  it  would  be  impossible  to  name  the  first  jazz  song  tl 
Jazz  music  preceded  by  rag-time,  was  probably  first  known  in  New 
Orlean  though  the  term  "jazz  band"  was  nat  invented  till  191... 
pcrhapl'by  Bert  Kelly  of  Chicago.  New  York  did  not  know  jazz  music 
until  it  was  an  old  story  to  other  cities. 

/  Several  columns  might  be  devoted  to  a  careful  re%'iew  of  Mr. 
Osgood's  researches,  discoveries,  analyses,  opmions.  ^q^^^^^,^"  ^ 

.luewd  remarks  There  is  a  chapter  on  vocal  jazz  '^"d  azz  ^•«call^^^^^ 
with  a  passing  tribute  to  Florence  Mills  smging  Eubie  Blake  s  I  m  Ju  . 
Wild  About  Harry."  "One  great  negro  jazz  singer  went  with  the 
Jeath  of  Bert  Williams."  Eva  Gauthier  made  the  mistake  of  smging  , 
jazz  songs  "straighf'-"it  is  like '^iwing  a  comic  strip  m  the  style  of , 
II  m-e  Ranhaelite  •  A  chapter  o\  "Sperichils"  follows,  with  an  in- 
quifv  i^to'Se  Origin  of  the' tunes.  Chapter  VII  is  entitled  "The  Blooey 
BlueV  "  "that  vague  class  of  negro  songs"  introduced,  i.  e..  reduced  to 
manuscript  and  launched  in  polite  musical  circles  by  \V  C.  Handy, 
a  negro  bandmaster  and  orchestra  leader.  AVhy  "blues  when  the  music 
is  joyous"'  Mr.  Handv  gives  the  reason:  "Rastus  owes  his  rent.  He 
is  roine  to  be  ejected  tomorrow  if  he  does  not  pay.  Ho  has  part 
of  the  money.  He  tries  in  vain  to  get  the  rest.  Def>-mg  h:s  fate, 
]-  goes  to  a  party-dances  joyously,  spends  -enerou^ly,  c:vno'.i!1aring 


1  i,,-.rt  .  the  bluesTfe  joyous,  i 

'flL  p;oscr,bed  artist  can  m  expression."  The 

r  contains  inany  musical  illustrations. 

^«;,f  t-ntrit^A  in  consider  piano  jazz.^with  a  sketch  of  Zez  Con- 
j!^tV.rrh^  niano  id  0^^^      jazz.    Specialists,  the  lowest  paid 
i       nr^hestras  r^^^^^^^^         or  $150  a  week;  good  soloists  $50 
Z^T  "fSfn  llkeXmL  in  a  display  orchestra  .ill  run  as 
S400,  but  there  aren't  many  men  like  Gorman. 

I  ^  chapters  on  the  jazz  orchestra  and  the  anatomy  of  jazz  orches- 
'  =hould  be  of  especial  interest  to  composers;  also  the  many  pages 
ueorge  Gershwin.  "The  White  Hope,"  wi  h  Mr  Osgood  s  pamstak- 
alvsis  of  Gershwin's  "Rhapsody  m  Blue":  "%vith  those  first  pages 
Gershwin  produced  something  really  new  in  music,  to  do  which 
to  the  lot  of  exceedingly  few  composers  m  the  long  list.  There 
"  careful  study  of  Gershwin's  piano  concerto  brought  out  .Walter, 
■h  late  in  1925,  when  the  composer  played  the  piano  part^"foft 
on  because  no  one  else  could."  In  these  analyses,  fully  illustraW 
cal  notation,  Mr.  Osgood's  excellent  qualities  as  a  musician  are 
As  he  is  not  given  to  extravagance  or  paradox  in  his  judg- 
'  lis  belief  that  this  piano  concert  is  "one  of  the  most  important 
tions  to  American  musical  literatWe  ever  made"  is  entitled  to 
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»  h  space  is  naturally,  inevitably  given  to  Paul  Whiteman  and  his 
How  many  know  that  he  was  at  the  age  of  seventeen  first 
ayer  in  the  Denver  Symphony  orchestra,  later  the  viola  of  the 
string  quartet  in  San  Francisco,  and  a  member  of  the  San 
o  Symphony  orchestra,  from  which  he  resigned,  for  in  those  days 
lony  musician  had  to  work  outside  to  make  a  living.   "I  know  the; 
t  of  a  moving  picture  concern,"  says  Mr.  Osgood,  "who,  educated  to  ' 
in  virtuoso,  gave  up  the  concertmaster's  position  in  an  established 
ly  orchestra  the  day  he  realized  that  the  triangle  player  recei^d  | 
3  union  wage  as  he  did."  i 
adventures     Whiteman  before  he  met  his  "angel,"  John  Hernan,  j 
.\ngeles  and  the  subsequent  development  and  fame  of  Whiteman's  \ 
re  sympathetically  described,  and  a^t  length.  Was  Mr.  Lawrence! 
<i  right  in  attributing  to  Mr.  Whiteman  "an  inferiority  complex"? 
i      hiteman)  was  still  nettled — and  et.Ul  is  I  believe — hocause  som.e' 
I  ',  itics  will  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  and  admit  that  jazr:  is  as 
'ctable  as  he  thinks  it  is." 

he  chapters  on  Ferdie  Grofe,  "jazz  colorist,"  Irving  Berlin;  the 
'a/  devoted  to  Ted  Lewis,  Vincent  Lopez,  Ben  Bernie,  Isham  Jones,  have 
than  conventional  biographical  interest. 

Jut  will  jazz  become  "a  school  in  serious  mnsie,  an  acknowledged  in- 

'■'uej:c'  ill  the  music  of  the  world?"  P.  II. 


■~~;ri==  T^verett  Klves,  SO  I  shall  not 
^pf  r.lln  but^perh'.ps  Miss  Chapln 
tZl  mo  to  have  the  latter  also,  which 
3  as  follows: 

If    It   be    true   that  any  beauteous 

al9M"the  pure  and  just  desire  of  man 
rom  earth  to  God.  the  eternal  fount 

uch'l^helteve  my  love:  for  as  In  her 
"^IVu    in  whom  I  all 
vU  w  the  gentle  work  of  her  Creatbr. 
no  care  for  any  other  thing, 
this  I  love.   Nor  Is  It  marvel- 

ih(y  effect  is  not  of  my  o^"  P")^;/' 
,  soul  doth,  by  nature  tempted 

,  Jr!!.r.''a  through  the  eyes 

upon  the  eyes  which  It  re- 

,,n".i'rnugh  tbem  riseth  to  the  Primal 

',    '    end  and  honors  In  admiring; 
"    V     >  adores  the  Maker  needs  must 

i,    ,    his  work."  jr 
X,  ,  \-  ley  Hills.        JBAN  GOREL?.- 


TRAVEL!  ALK  ON 
ROMEISGIVEN 


1  ii 


CUR  OLD  FRIEND  DARIUS 

irmlnds   us  that  the  Persian 
M  ius,  the  first  of  that  name,  also 
l  ing  joyous  years,  boasted  in 

i  ih  that  he  had  been  a  great 
I  could  drink  much  uine  and 

hty  well."  This  led  the  cele- 
nayle  to  remark:   "One  can- 
that  speaking  physically,  this. 
In  which  Darius  gloried  is  a 
I  ,  for  It  Is  a  force,  a  power,  re- 
fiom  a  robust  constitution;  but 
.0  it  is  a  quality  that  almost 
Di  ings  on  moral  disorders,  and 
•  see  why  any  one  should  make 
this  ability  than  of  the  ability 

ii  great  deal;  and  It  is  certain 
■  holds  great  eaters  In  dislike." 
^  not  forget  one  of  the  witty  and 
Ic  sayings  of  Demosthenes,  prob- 
r.  fie  when  he  had  no  pebbles  In 
uh.  Plutarch  records  it.  Here  is 

sir  Tiiomas  North's  translation: 

"■\V!ifiefore  when  they  did  highly 
oralsc-  Philip,  and  sayd  that  he  was  a 
well  "ken  Prince,  a  fayer  man,  and 
wouUl  drlnke  freely,  and  be  pleasant  in 
i  company:  Demosthenes  smyled  at  It, 
and  turned  all  those  thlnges  to  the 
worst,  saying  that  those  qualities  were 
nothing  commendable  nor  meete  for  a 
king.  For  the  first  was  a  qualltle  meete 
fpr  3  pleader,  the  second  for  a  woman. 
a^,i  tee  thlrde  for  a  sponge." . 


ciuall'' 
good  1' 
BuUint 
othei" 
alwa>  ■ 
I  do  1- 
more 
to  eai 
that  < 
Let 
agree:  1 1 
ably  '1 
his 
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Mr.  Newman  chose  as  the  subject  o: 
his  third  travelulk  In  Symphony  ha.l 
last  night  "Rome  with  Osthi,  Frascaii 
and  Tlvoll."  Of  course  the  eternal  citj 
gave  him  groat  opportunity  for  photo- 
graphing buildings  ancient  and  of  toda> . 
statues,  paintings,  fountains,  squares, 
and  the  vivid  contrasts  between  th^» 
Rome  of  the  Caesars  and  the  Rome  o 
Mussolini.  As  Mr.  Newman  said,  sev- 
eral traveltalks  would  not  exhaust  the 
subject. 

He  Is  evidently  an  admirer  of  Mus- 
sollni.  whose  Idol  Is  not  Alexander  tho 
Great,  not  Charlemagne,  not  Napoleon, 
but  Julius  Caesar.  Among  the  most  In- 
teresting pictures  of  the  evening— for 
many  of  the  ancient  buildings  and  worke 
of  art  were  familiar  to  many— were 
those  showing  Mussolini  addressing  ai. 
Immense  and  admiring  crowd,  reviewing 
Kaclstl  processions,  etc.  Other  note- 
worthy pictures  of  modern  life  were 
those  of  the  Italian  cavalry  at  the  train- 
ing school.  Mr.  Newman  believes  that 
this  cavalry,  men  and  horses,  are  the 
finest  In  the  world.  The  pictures  shown, 
of  their  leaping  over  barriers,  descend- 
ing steep  declivities  at  full  speed,  oon- 
I  firmed  his  opinion.  There  were  photo- 
graphs of  rooms  In  the  Vatican,  taken 
by  special  permission;  also  beautiful 
(Photographs  of  objecU  of  art  In  the 
Villa  Borghese.  Other  pictures  that  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  the  large  audi- 
ence were  those  Bhowln|;  the  dangerous 
task' of  lighting  St.  Peter's  dome  and 
the  night  scene  of  Illumination. 

The  views,  too.  of  Ostla.  once  the 
seaside  resort  of  the  old  Romans;  of 
Tlvoll  with  Its  waterfalls:  the  Villa 
d'Este,  marvellously  beautiful;  the  Ap- 
plan  way,  the  basilicas,  and  views  that 
were  to  be  expected,  were  accompanied 
by  comments  that  were  more  than  per- 
functory "guide-book"  explanations. 
Mr.  Newman  spoke  rather  enthusiasti- 
cally of  the  huge  monument  to  Victor 
Emmanuel.  He  might  also  havd  said 
that  many  prominent  artists  and  archi- 
tects regard  It  as  a  monument  of  bad 
taste. 

An  Interesting  traveltalk  throughout. 
It  will  be  repeated  this  afternoon.  The 
subject  next  week  will  be  "Florence, 
Assist,  Siena  and  Perugia.         P.  H. 


Miss  Leginska,  at  the  fourth  Phllhar-  I 
monlc  Orchestra  concert,  held  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Mechanics  hall,  ap- 
peared as  pianist,  conductor,  composer. 
It  was  as  pianist  she,  to  use  the  good 
old-fashioned  Irish  term,  "took  the 
bell,"  when  she  played,  and  conducted 
Mozart's  A  Major  Piano  Concerto 

Since   Miss   Leginska  is  not  one  of 
those  mistaken  souls  who  hold  Mozart  ^ 
to  have  been  a  piping  Stephen  grown  ! 
elegant  at  court.  It  was  a  treat  to  hear  | 
her  play  this  music  as  It  was  surely  [ 
meant    to    be    played — with    life    ajtd  ^ 
[warmth,  that  Is  to  say,  and  sentiment,  j 
But,  if  you  please.  Miss  Leginska,  be-  | 
cause  she  felt  the  music's  force,  did 
not   sacrifice   one    jot    or   titte    of  its 
sprightly  grace.    Unerringly  .she  found, 
and  held  fast  to,  the  golden  mean. 

Well  Miss  Leginska  knows  the  sig- 
nificance of  "andante";  her  slow  move- 
ment, therefore,  did  not  stand  still.  Be- 
cause the  finale  is  marked  presto.  Miss 
Leginska  did  not  rush  It  till  she,  her 
players  and  her  hearers  were  all  three 
out  of  breath;  she  let  its  rhythm  be 
felt.  Charming  too,  and  free  of  harsh- 
ness, she  made  the  accompaniment 
sound.  Miss  Leginska  knows  the  way 
with  Mozart. 

Of  a  richly  catholic  nature  she  must 
be,  to  admire  both  Jlozart  and  Gau- 
guin! The  latter  s  paintings  of  Tahi- 
tlan  life,  it  seems.  Inspired  Miss  Legin- 
ska to  it  suite  called  "Quatre  Sujets 
Barbares,"  for  full  orchestra  including 
piano.  One  of  these  "sujets,"  a  funeral 
march,  she  played  yesterday.  Indeed, 
she  played  It  twice — a  wise  proceeding, 
for  one  hearing  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
understanding  of  music  so  odd. 

Admirers  of  Gauguin's  pictures  will 
undoubtedly  like  Miss  Leginska's  music. 
The  barbaric  note — more  people  prob- 
ably would  think  it  grotesriue — she  has 
found  In  an  undertone  of  growls  ap- 
pare^itly  from  the  tuba,  heightened  at 
the  end  by  a  curious  sound  like  tapping 
and  scratching  on  wood.  Her  melodies 
— real  melodies,  reasonably  suggestive 
of  mourning,  and  not  aggressively  na- 
tive— she  has  given  to  instruments  of 
sombre  tone,  like  the  English  horn,  the 
saxophone,  and  the  oboe.  However  lit- 
tle one  may  like  the  piece,  one  must 
congratulate  Miss  Leginska  on  her  suc- 
cess In  doing  well  what  she  wanted 
to  do. 

She  began  yesterday's  program  with 
a  carefully  thought  out  and  well  exe- 
cuted performance  of  the  "FYelschuetz" 
overture.  If  it  lacked  the  vitality  that 
have  made  some  of  Miss  Leglnska's 
Interpretations  so  absorbing,  nobody  Is 
to  blame;  a  musician  is  no  machine. 
LlEzt's  "Les  Preludes"  missed  jts  full 
effect,  for  want  of  that  opulence  of  color 
that  alone  can  make  It  glow,  and  of  the 
bulk  of  sound  to  make  Its  climaxes 
tell.  Miss  I.,eginBka  planned  to  end 
the  concert  with  Tchaikovsky's  "Marche 
Slave." 

Miss  Leginska  cordially  thanked  her 
players  for  giving  their  services  yes- 
terday. She  will  put  off  further  con- 
certs tin  after  the  holidays,  the  next 
being  Jan.  23,  In  the  Boston  Opera 
House.    The  audience  was  very  large. 

R.  R.  G. 


Stuai-t  Mason  Conducts  In- 
teresting Program 


•heir  pans  woodwind 
1  1, ..,  I.:  — give  an  al!i...:-i  i..,i.roken  mood 

I  of  self-indulgent  melancholy.  Then  a 
pizzicato  scherzo,  with  singular  use  of 
isolated  wood  and  brass  choirs;  and  the 
finale  with  Its  petulant  repetitions  and 
its  strldence.  Sufficient  that  between 
the  fate-symbolic  introduction  of  the 
echoing  horns  and  the  drunken  frenzy  of 

1  the  finale  we  have  a  human  document 

I  not  easily  forgotten  or  lightly  cast  aside. 

1  Mr.  Mason  responded  to  these  mood.«, 
and  with  hlin,  orchestra  and  audience 

;  A   conductor   whose   individuality  and 

laound  musicianship  never  could  allow 
display  or  exaggeration,  he  was  re- 
warded with  success  in  this  symphony, 
for  what  could  have  been  worse  than 
pe  exaggeration  of  an  exaggeration? 

The  familiar  "Fidelio"  overture  and 
a  novelty,  with  the  r)onizeUi  aria  for 
variety,  made  up  the  first  part  of  the 
program.  In  his  little  pieces  after 
Rabelais,  Satie  the  Satirist  presents 
Gargantua  In  most  refined  miniature. 
No  bombast  for  a  swollen  orchestra, 
but  fine  lmaglnati,v6  humor. 

It  was  regrettable  that  the  soloist, 
Dorothy  Georgre.  was  Indisposed  and 
unable  to  give  the  songs  with  piano 
Her  aria  was  well  chosen  and  well  ap- 
plauded, w.  A.  C. 


.  EVANTI 


The  seventh  season  of  the  People's 
SjTnphony  orchestra  begitn  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Jordan  hall.  Stuart  Mason 
conducting.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Beethoven,  overture  to  "Fidelio"; 
Donizetti,  aria.  "O  mio  Fernando,"  from 
"La  Favorita";  Satle.  "Trols  Petltes 
Pieces  Montees";  three  songs  with 
piano;  Tchalkowsky,  Symphony  In  F 
minor  No.  4. 

Mr.  Mason  and  his  men  were  greeted 
with  long-continued  applause  by  a 
large,  enthusiastic  audience.  The  few 
late  arrivals  and  early  departures  furth- 
er testified  to  the  genuine  Interest  which 
prevailed,  as  did  the  plaudits  evoked 
by  each  number. 

For  this  concert  Mr.  Mason  chose  the 
self-torturing  Slav,  Tchalkowsky,  as 
revealed  In  his  fourth  symphony.  Of 
the  great  composers  perhaps  not  one 
excels  Tchaikoswky  In  the  ability  to 
make  an  effect — indeed,  sometimes  a 
tremendous  emotional  upheaval — with 
more  slender  or  more  doubtful  musical 
material.  And  the  fickle  manifestation 
of  this  ability!  "What  auditor  has  not 
at  times  listened  ap.athetlcally  to  the 
"Pathetic"  symphony,  only  to  be  fierce- 
ly moved  by  it  again — and  withal  a.ston- 
;  Ished  by  his  own  former  lack  of  re- 
j  sponsel 

The  fourth  symphony  Is  no  less  a 
marvel.  t\'e  have  "fate";  depression 
and  hopeless  despair;  a  grave  and  noble 
waltz,  banished  by  the  "fate"  motif,  to 
make  up  the  first  movement 
Canzona.  songful  passages 
woodwind,    tho  eloquent 


In  the 
for  solo 
flow    of  the 


Mme.  Lillian  Evanti,  soprano,  gave  a 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Cop- 
ley Theatre.  Her  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Song  of  .Spring,  Handel;  Qual  far- 
falletto  amante,  Scarlatti;  Alleluja, 
Mozart;  Celebrated  Theme  with  Varia- 
tions. Proch;  Lento,  CjtII  Scott;  Jap- 
anese Etude.  Poldlnl,  Miss  Mason;  O 
Cease  Thy  Singing,  Maiden  Fair,  Rach- 
maninoff; Flocca  La  Ueve,  Pletro  Ci- 
mara;  Me  Company  Along.  Hageman; 
Were  'i'^ou  There  (spiritual),  H.  T.  Bur- 
leigh; De  or  Ark's  a  Moverin'.  Gulon; 
By  and  By,  H.  T.  Burleigh;  Grand  Air 
from  La  Travlata,  Verdi. 

The  choice  of  the  Copley  Theatre  for 
Mme.  Evantl's  concert  was  a  fortunate 
one  for,  despite  the  fact  that  she  pos- 
sesses a  beautiful  voice,  It  has  not  an 
undue  amount  of  depth  or  power.  In 
a  larger  hall  her  tones  would  have  been 
lost. 

The  first  three  songs  on  the  program 
more  or  less  served  the  purpose  of  allow-  i 
Ing  her  listeners  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  her  training  has  been  wide  and 
varied.  They  rather  played  the  part  of 
vocal  gymnastics  and  we  were  left 
feeling  tliat  here  wa..<i  a  lovely  womavi 
with  a  voice  not  particularly  fitted  for 
the  .singing  of  such  works  as  Mozart  ." 
"Alleluja."  Her  range  was  wide.  Her 
tones,  though  once  or  tv/lce  untrue, 
were  clear.  Her  enunciation  was  ad- 
mirably distinct. 

As  the  program  continued  with  the 
negro  spirituals  and  the  less  ostenta- 
tious numbers,  our  Impression  wa.s 
strengthened  that  in  these  songs  Mme. 
Evanti  finds  her  forte.  She  was  very 
evidently  more  at  ease  when  singing 
the  haunting  spirituals  and  Flocca  La 
Ueve,  tinged  as  they  are  with  minor, 
than  she  was  during  Handel's  "Song 
of  Spring." 

For  the  grand  air  from  "La  Travlata," 
Madame  Evanti  wore  a  ■  19th  century 
gown  which  did  much  to  set  off  her 
beauty  and  charm  of  personality.  The 
scene  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play her  dramatic  and  vocal  abilities 
together.  It  was  in  this  aria  that  she 
very  noticeably  wavered  from  the  pitch 
and  verged  on  a  harshness  of  tone.  Her 
closing'  note,  however,  was  always  true. 

The  most  poignant  of  her  encores  was  i 
"Home  Sweet  Home."  She  lent  some- 
thing of  a  true  pathos  to  the  singing  of 
this  song.  Her  song  to  Radcllffe  Col- 
lege, and  Irving  Berlin's  "Always"  were 
pleasantly  done. 

The  accompanist,  Miss  Mason,  de- 
serves a  word  of  mention  and  praise, 
ted  her  on  the  program  with  ease  and 
ted  her  on  the  program,  with  ease  and 
accomplishment.  ^^^lIle  accompanying 
she  remained  In  the  back.^round,  never 
once  drawing  undue  attention  to  herself 
because  of  over-loud  playing. 

The  audience  was  deplorably  small, 
but  genuinely  enthtlsiastlc.     F.  B.  B. 

POSTPONE  RECITAL  OF 
TITO  SCHIPA,  TENOR 

Throat  Trouble  Forces  Noted  Singer 
to  Cancel  Concert 

At   Symphonv   hall   yesterday  after 
noon,   where   Tito   Schipa,   tenor,,  wa.-^ 
scheduled  to  sing,  thousands  of  persons 
met  with  disappointment.     The  recital 
was  announced  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  word  "postponed"  was  in  large 
letters  across  the  outdoor  placards  ad- 
vertising the  concert,  and  In  the  lobby 
for  several  hours  there  was  a  constant 
ebb  and  flow  of  humanity  to  whom 
the  management  made  personal  an- 
nouncement of  the  news  and  arranged 
f„i-  tho  refund  of  money.  The  house 
would  have  been  almost  sold  out. 

Mr.  Schipa  was  In  Boston.  He  had 
arrived  at  his  hotel  on  Saturday  In  good 
faith  to  fill  the  eng.igement.    On  S'ln- 


;  iiiuB7''Tre~'«ia,'0vere(l   tiiiit  lus 
0  liad  taken  on  an  alarming  hoarse 
ility,  and  sent  for  a  physician,  on 
^^  hose  advice  the  recital  was  cancelled. 

A  ne\s'  date  for  the  concert  could  not 
be  set  yesterday.  Both  Mr.  Schlpa, 
through  his  manager,  and  the  Sym- 
•  '.^ny  hall  management  expressed  deep 
'   ;net    at    the    unfortunate    turn  ot 

■  PlltS. 


DOTAGE 

(By  Wilfrid  Gib»on) 
The  sword  outwears  the  sheath — 
So  end  the  god-loved  lucky  lives. 
The  tragedy  Is  when  the  flawed  blade 
snaps, 

And  yet  the  sheath  survives. 


OMMY' CHEERS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Now  Park  Theatre:  First  perform- 
anoe  In  Boston  of  "Tommy,"  a  comedy 
in  three  acts  by  Howard  Lindsay  and 
Bertrand  Robinson.  Produced  as 
"Tommy  Helps  Himself"  at  Skow- 
hegan,  Me.,  in  August,  1926,  by  the 
'  akewood     Stock     Company.  Albert 

ackelt  took  the  male  leading  role. 
:  reduced  by  George  C.  Tyler  as  "Tom- 
my" at  Atlantic  City  on  Nov.  22,  1926. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

'^'llie  Wil«on       Gcorgre  Walcott 

-».  WUsou  Florence  Walcott 

-nariJ   Alan  Bunoe 

.rie  Thurber  Peg:  Entwistle 

'  9.  Thurber  Alaidel  Turner 

Thurber  Lloyd  Neal 

■  .vid  Tattle,  Sidney  Tolcr 

"iidge  Wilson  Fen  Johnson 

Tommy  Jlille  William  Janney 

"Tommy"  is  a  very  amusing  comedy, 
th«  more  amusing  because  It  is  human. 
Perhaps  occasionally  there  are  farcical 
moments,  but  they,  too,  are  human;  for 
jTrtwn  persons,  especially  parents,  when 
they  was  angry  and  rago  at  their  chil- 
dren are  farcical  beings  who  must  ex- 
cite the  laughter  of  inhabitants  of  tha 
air  who  from  time  to  time  are  curious 
»bout  the  behavior  of  those  on  this 
•  er  plane. 

Marie,  young  but  with  k  will  of  her 
own,  Is  pursued  by  Bernard  and  Tom- 
my. The  latter  is  petted  by  the  Thur- 
b«rs,  Marie's  parents,  for  ho  stoops, 
fetches  and  carries  for  them,  gives  them 
presents.  It's  dear  Tommy  from  morn- 
ing till  nigiit.  Then,  he  has  prospects; 
he  will  inherit  lits  uncle's  bank.  Papa 
Thurber  smokes  Tommy's  cigars;  Mama 
eata  his  marshmallows — her  teeth  are 
not  so  secui-ely  fastened  that  she  can 
enjoy  butterscotch.  Father  wishes  to 
sell  some  lots  to  the  school  committee. 
Tommy  also  has  two  lots  for  sale. 

Bernard  is  In  the  motor  car  business. 
This  prejudices  Thurber  against  him, 
for  he  is  In  the  harness  industry,  but 
Uncle  David  favors  Bernard,  for  he  is 
sick  of  hearing  the  nauseating  praise 
of  Tommy.  I^Iarle  doon  not  easily  make 
a.  choice.  Now  she  favors  one,  now  the 
other.  Uncle  David  Is  a  political  boss 
In  the  district:  he  likes  to  pull  wires, 
and  he  pulls  them  for  .Marie's  good,  first 
for  Benard,  later  for  Tommy,  lie  tells 
Bernard  that  he  has  not  paid  enough 
attention  to  the  old  folks.     He  tells 

TommV/  he  has  been  too  attentive  to 
the  parents  and  has  not  made  Mane 
think  she  Is  the  only  one  worthy  of 
his  consideration.  If,  he  says.  Tommy  j 
would  only  behave  in  so  rude  a  manner 
<  house,  then  Marie  would  take  his  part. 
Thus  he  plays  one  suitor  against  the 
other  to  his  own  personal  satisfaction, 
even  giving  up  reading  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  to  Impart  his  amiably  sly 
advice. 

Tommy  becomes  persona  non  grata, 
and  when  it  comes  out  that  he  had 
sold   his   lots   to   the   committee,  the 
^  Thurbers  are  through  with  him.  Tom- 
fr.y  denies  the  sale.    He  Is  not  believed. 
Mat'o  cannot  endure  a  liar;  but  Tommy 
"doe:,  not  He;  Uncle  David  managed  the 
sale,  while  Th|irber's  lots  are  sold  at 
a  higher  price  to  a  manufacturing  com- 
pany.  "When  Tommy,  In  despair,  comes 
in  soused,  and  declares  that  he  does 
not  believe  Marie  would  He;  that  ho 
would  not  believe  It  It  she  confessed  | 
It.   Marle'a  heart   turns   towards  him. 
\t  the  end  Uncle  David,  an  Ingenious.  I 
magnificent  liar,  gives  his  version  of 
the  way  the  lots  were  sold. 

This  slight  sketch  gives  only,  a  faint 
Idea  of  the  many  details  in  dialogue' 
and  In  stage  business  that  made  tlie 
spectator  feel  he  Is  an  Intruder  on  do- 
mestic privacy;  that  kept  the  largo  aud- 
ience last  Right  In  continuou.sly  hearty 
and  honest  laughter.  We  have  all  known] 
these  people;  even  the  judge,  anxious 
about  his  renomlnatlon,   is  as  a  per- 
sonal friend.    There  ure  digs  at  politi- 
cal methods,   but  they  are  all  good; 
i  humored.    And  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note 
'that  the  dramatists  do  not  set  off  epl-l 
t,  irams  as.  fire    cracUerp;     the  funny 
peeches,  the  quips,  the  sharp  answers,' 
lU  come  naturally  from  the  characters.  I 
IS-  I'hus  do  they  think;  thus  would  theyt 
ij  ict;  thus  would  they  talk. 

The  company  Is  excellent  throughout, 
o  excellent  that  one  should  not  par-' 
'Licularize  in  praise..  It  Is  not  easy  to. 
link  of  others  In  the  respective  partS(,| 


Mt.  Ernest  Weekley  in  his  "Words 
Ancient  and  Modern,"  a  truly  romantic 
book,  telling  the  story  of  the  "jumper," 
recalled  Du'Maurler's  drawing  In  Punch 
some  time  In  the  early  80s  in  which 
a  husband  Is  apparently  treating  his 
wife  roughly,  but  the  mild  man  Is  only 
assisting  her  to  divest  herself  of  her 
Jersey. 

"Feminine  costume  has  In  modem 
times  shown  a  tendency  to  appropriate 
some  of  the  less  ceremonial  garments 
belonging  to  the  inferior  sex."  Thus  the 
jersey,  so  called  because  It  was  origin- 
ally knitted-  on  the  sheepless  Island  of 
was  taken  by  women  from  the 


Jersey 

footballer,  who  had  taken  It  from  the 
flshennan.  Women  took  the  blouse, 
the  upper  garment  of  a  French  work- 
man; much  earlier  the  petticoat,  which' 
In  the  middle  ages  was  a  little  coat,  a 
kind  of  waistcoat  worn  by  men  under 
the  doublet  or  armor. 

And  now  women  have  taken  to  them- 
selves the  jumper,  which  has  long  been 
a  kind,  of  heavy  jersey  worn  by  sailors, 
gold  diggers  (male,  not  female)  and 
explorers.  Seamen  elaborated  the  word 
'^jump,"  a  short  coat  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury; also  the  name  of  a  kind  of  bodice. 
"Jump"  came  from  the  earlier  "Jup," 
the  French  "jupe"  (skirt).  "Jupe"  may 
have  been  brought  to  France  by  Cru- 
saders who  knew  the  Arab  cotton  "jub- 
bah."  ' 

(Mr.  Weekley  might  here  have  quotecf 
from  Doughty's  "Arabia  Deserta": 
"The  Sherif  was  clad  in  the  citlzen- 
wlse  of  the  Ottoman  towns.  In  a  long 
blue  jubba  of  pale  woollen  cloth.") 

Let  women  ponder  this  saying  of  Mr. 
Weekley's:  "Every  garment  so  far 
mentioned  represents  a  conquest  rent 
by  the  female  from  the  male.  No  lady 
wor^  'knickers'  In  the  19th  century,  or, 
if  she  did.  the  Oxford  dictionary  has 
modestly  refrained  from  putting  the 
fact  on  record.  Like  the  proverbial 
criminal,  woman  began  by  robbing  the 
mediaeval  warrior  of  his  equipment, 
and  has  ended  by  appropriating  the 
most  essential  garment  of  the  defense- 
less urchin." 

CHRIST  IN  WOOLWORTH'S 

I  did  not  tliink  to  nnd  You  there- 
Crucifixes,  large  and  small. 
Sixpence  and  threepence,  on  a  tray. 
Among  the  artificial  pearls. 
Paste  rings,  tin  watches,  beads  of  glass. 
It  seemed  so  strange  to  find  You  there, 
Fingered  by  people  coarse  and  crass. 
Who  had  no  reverence  at  all. 
Yet— what  Is  It  that  Tou  would  say'? 
"For  these  I  hang  upon  My  Cross, 
For  these  the  agony  and,  loss, 
Thdugh  heedlessly  they  pass  Me  by." 
Dear  Lord,  forgive  such  fools  as  T, 
Who  thought  It  strange  to  find  You  there 
When  You  arc  with  us  everywhere. 

TERESA  HOOLEY. 

GOOD  OLD  LINES 

(The  Russell  Brothers) 
"JIaggle.  did  you  give  the  goldfish 

fresh  water?" 

"No,  they  ain't  drank  up  all  I  give 

them  yesterday."  ^  t 

Maria  Kurenko.  who  will  sing  In 
Symphony  hall  tonight,  Is  already  favor- 
ably known  to  many  Bostonlans,  who 
have  heard  her  by  means  of  the  radio. 
She  sang  In  Symphony  hall  early  In 
January  of  this  year,  when  voice  and 
art  were  both  greatly  admired. 

Her  press  agent  tells  the  world  that 
she  Is  small,  vivacious  and  with  a  "tur- 
bulent temperament."  Nevertheless,  she 
Is  well  worth  hearing.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  coming  from  Russia  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  she  made  her 
debut  in  this  country  at  Los  Angeles  as 
Gllda  in  "RIgoletto."  She  gavo  a  re- 
cital there;  then  came  to  New  York, 
where  she  sang  In  Carnegie  hall.  Born 
at  Tomsk,  Siberia,  she  went  as  a  child 
with  her  family  to  Moscow,  and  there 
entered  the  Moscow  Conservatory  to 
study  singing  with  Mazetti;  at  the  ' 
same  time  she  was  graduated  from  the  i 
law  school  of  the  University  of  Moscow. 
She  made  her  operatic  debut  about 
seven  years  ago  at  Kharkov.  She  was 
for  several  seasons  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  in  Moscow.  She  has  sung  In 
many  cities  of  the  United  States  during 
the  present  year. 

Louis  Cornell,  the  pianist  who  will  be 
with  her  tonight,  gave  a  recital  here) 
on  Dec.  6,  1915,  and  one  In  the  follow- ; 
Ing!  season. 


MODERNIZED  Mi  VHOl-OUY 
Oedipus  An'  Tha  Sphinx 
By  SNOWSHOE  AL 
Wunce  upon  a  time  a  kink  named 
Oedipus  wuz  walkln"  thru  tha  Egyptian 
Desert,  an"  he  stopped  tuh  look  at  tha 
j  Sphinx.    In  them  days  tha  Sphinx  wuz 
I  alive.    Oedipus  give  her  tha  wunce- 
over,  an'  wuz  highly  amused  at  her 
girlish  form,  so  he  busted  out  laffin".  j 
"Yer  a  hot  sketch,"  sez  he. 
"Yew  better  gaze  Intuh  a  mlp-or,"  sez 
tha  Sphinx,  gittin"  klnda  warm  under 
tha  collar;   "people  hoo  live  In  glass 
houses  shoodn't  talk  a  bath  In  tha  day 
time,  so  talk  a  Inventory  uv  yer  own 
fizikal  defects  before  yuh  toss  any  more 
hilarity  tuh  tha  4  winds.  Furthermore;" 
sez  her.  "wen  anybuddy  kums  travellin" 
across  this  sand-pasture  I  ask  him  a 
riddle,  an'  If  he  kan't  gimme  tha  ker- 
rect  answer  he  gits    nocked    fer  a 
dirge."  ' 

"Riddle?"  snorts  Oedipus.  "Don't  be 
so  old  fashioned.  D'yuh  wanta  heer  a 
snappy  storrie  wlch  I  jlst  picked  up  In 
a  hotel  lobby?  Ill  tell  It  tuh  >-uh  if 
yuh  promise  not  tuh  git  sore." 

"Never  mind  tha  snapw  itrrrie,"  sez 
tha  Sphinx,  "answer  this  riddle  kerrect, 
er  yew  are  all  thru  hangln'  around  tlia 
hotel  lobbies.  Here  goes:  Wot  Is  it  wot 
walks  on  4  legs  in  tha  morning,  2  legs 
at  noon  an'  3  legs  In  tha  evening?" 

"Two  sailors  on  shore  leeve,"  answers 
Oedipus;  "In  tha  momln'  they  walk  on 
4  legs;  by  noon  wun  uv  them  Is  so 
drunk  that  tha  uther  wun  has  tuh 
carry  him.  an'  In  tha  evenln"  they  re- 
turn tuh  tha  ship  on  3  legs  because  wun 
uv  them  lost  his  wooden  leg  In  a  crap 
galm.    How's  that,  sister?" 

It  wuz  tha  rong  answer,  but  tha 
Sphinx  got  so  dam  mad  that  she  turned 
Intuh  stone  before  she  kopd  sock  him. 
Then  Oedipus  maid  a  terrlbul  mis-talk. 
He  went  back  tuh  town  an'  bragged 
:  about  wot  had  happened.  Tha  peeple 
i  wuz  so  grateful  that  they  grabbed 
Oedipus  an'  married  him  tuh  tha  queen. 
Oedipus  spent  tha  rest  uv  his  life  re- 
gretting that  tha  Sandstone  Flapper 
didn't  git  at  least'  wun  good  sock  at  him 
before  she  pulled  tha  economical  stunt 
uv  bekummlng  her  own  tomb-stone. 


Ill  hoiiiP  i  f  tiu>  florid  pt^ .  a  .  . 
lini's  air. 

This    Is   too   bad.     Mrae.  Kure- 
when  at  her  best  last  night,  sang  ' 
tone  very  beautiful,  and   withal  • 
musically.    She  shows  poor  judgi 
when,  for  the  sake  of  high  notes 
loudness,  she  allows  herself  to  del 
sounds  by  no  means  as  good  as  her  b-  - 
It  -was  not  an  evening  of  beautiful  , 
I  sound,  since  Mr.  Cornell  chose  to  play 
with  tone  hard  and  harsh.    It  Is  not  I 
just  to  make  comment  on  his  perfor-  \ 
mance  of  his  first  set  of  pieces,  he  was  ' 
so  manifestly  out  of  kilter.    Later  he  i 
may  have  felt  more  happily  disposed.  ] 

K.  p  a 


As  the  World  Wags: 
To  the  following  stanca  appeariRf  in 

your  column  recently — 
"I  want  to  hear  the  one  I  love, 
insist  In  hia  blunt  way, 
'Give  me  your  hand,  I've  bought  the 
ring, 

I'll  marry  you  today,'  " 
let  me  add  this  epilogue: 
And  here's  to  men  whose  ways  are 

blunt, 

Who  marry  on  the  run. 
Who  use  the  rough-and-ready  stuff 
To  win  their  only  one. 
Let  them  retain  their  caveman  style, 
The  source  of  former  thrills, 
"Give  me  your  hand,  I  need  that  band, 
To  pay  our  grocery  bllUi." 

MA  KURENKO  IS 

Maria  Kurenko,  soprano,  accompanied  p  herself 
.    _       ,.  I  lurer  of 
by  Granville  English  and  Louis  Cornell.  I 

pianist,  gave  a  concert  last  night  In 
SjTnphony  hall.   Mme.  Kurenko  planned 
this     program.      "Purdlcestl."     Ubttl;  i 
Paatorello.    Pergolese;    Air   de   Venus,  | 
Lully;  "Qui  la  voce,"  Bellini;  "Dumka 
iParase"    from    "Sorotschlnskaja  Yar- 
I  mome,"    Mussorgsky;    Soldier's  Wife, 
I  Rachmaninoff ;  {n  the  Spring,  Rlmsky- 
iKorsakaff;    Grief,    Chopin;    Peace  my 
'  heart.  Hadley;  Pastorale.  Carey-Wilson;  ^ 
the  Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air.  Ame; 
Flgllo  dormi,  Sadero;  Tarantella  vene- 
zlana,  Sadero;  II  Baclo.  Ardltl.  j 
Mr.    Cornell    played    this  "program: 
•  Prelude    Op.    11    No.    1,  Hutcheson; 
I  Scherzo  Op.  16  No.  2,  d'Albert;    Inter- j 
mezzo  op.  118  No.  6.  Brahms;  Scherzo  i 
,  Op.  39,  Chopin;    Hommage  a  S.  Pick- 
wick,   Esq.,    Debussy;    Pavana  (Pour 
Une  Infante  Defunte).  Ravel:  Ricord- 
anza,  Liszt;    Paraphrase  on  Tchaikow- 
sky's  "Flower  Waltz."  Grainger. 

Something  less  than  a  year  ago  Mme. 
Kurenko  made  a  strong  Impression  by 
the  lovely  quality  of  her  voice,  the  fine- 
ness of  her  vocal  art,  her  unusual  depth 
of  insight  Into  the  meaning  of  a  song. 
This  Impression  she  did  not  strengthen 
last  night. 

She  may  have  been  merely  not  in  the 
vein;  even  In  those  songs  of  her  first 
two  groups  that  she  sang  best  she 
failed  to  send  their  significance  home  as 
she  would  have  done  at  her  earlier  ap- 
pearance. Perhaps  It  was  fatigue  that 
edge  to  too  many  of  her 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE—  Ade- 

lyn  Btishnell  and  the  Castle  Square 
players  In  "Love  'Em  and  Leave  "Em." 
by  George  Abbott  and  John  V.  Weaver, 
a  play  In  three  acta.  First  performance 
In  Boston.  Cast: 

Ma  Woodruff  Josephine  Fox 

Pa  WoodruH  Geortre  Fairen 

Kenjon   Jack  Mamn 

iJlm  Somers   Hamlltoir  Christy 

'  BUI  Billlii?8ley  Jerry  Brarflord 

I  Janle  Walsh  :  ■  ■■ 

'.Mamie   Walsh  .>  Adelyn  Bnehnell 

'  Miss  Streeter   J  ,  J^^W 

Mr.  McConlgrle  

Mr.  Aiken  PbiUp  Stanley 

The  old  story  of  the  plain  sister  and 
the  beautiful  sister  and  again  the  un- 
impressive exterior  of  the  first  covers 
"the  heart  of  gold"  and  the  lovely  face 
of  the  latter  covers  nothing  but  vanity. 
The  same  debonair  radlo-lovlng  fas- 
cinator charms  them  both,  the  plain  one 
first.  ■When  he  falls  victim  to  th» 
charms  of  the  blonde  Janle,  Mamte,  t>.^ 
plain  member  of  the  family,  whose  type 
represents  that  specie  that  Is  common- 
ly supposed  to  have  been  left  In  boiling 
water  for  over  20  minutes,  decides  the 
best  thing  to  do  with  men  la  "Ijove  'em 
ai(d  leave  'em." 

Glnsburg's  department  store  serves  aa 
a  pivot  for  the  plot  of  the  plav  to  swing 
on.  A  real  get-to-ee<her  uplift  for  the 
"maw-rall"  of  the  store  provides  the 
nooks  for  the  amusing,  quite  hufnan 
characters  that  make  up  the  cast  from 
the  piccolo-trombone  combination  to  the 
haughty  treasurer  lady  w  ho  thinks  their 
employer  might  object  to  the  winner  of 
a  store  bathing  beauty  contest  being 
Identified  as  "Miss  Glnsburg." 

The  trouble  all  starts  when  Janle.  who 
admits  she's  beautiful  and  has  stolen 
Mr.  BllUngsby  from  T^tamle,  misuses 
the  funds  from  the  amateur  show  and 
loses  them.  Mamie  comes  to  her  rescue 
by  gambling  with  the  gambler  while 
the  audience  cranes  Its  necks  to  see 
each  roll  of  the  dice.  The  last  scene 
rollicks  on  and  i-oUlcks  off  again  leavl 
everyone  happy  and  the  audience  hila' 
rlous. 

I     Enthusiasm  Is  a  noticeable  virtue 
the   Castle    Square   players.  Another 
very  good  trait  Is  their  marked  succ 
[  In  not  at  any  moment  allowing  thel 
eyes  to  glance  even  slightly  towards  th 
audience.    Miss  Busbncll  does  a  heart 
felt  characterization  of  Mamie,  the  sales 
lady.     Betty  Uimore   as  Janio  mak 
a    very   «onvlncing  doll-fac 
men.    Jack  Marvin  Is  an  amos 
Ing  Kenyon   and   George   Farren  d 
his  part  as  the  race- track  betting,  dl 
throwing,    card   playing   Pa  Wood 
with  considerable  comedy.    Peggy  Sha- 
nor  made  her  first  appearance  with 
stock  company  last  night. 

The  very  large  audience  roared  wl 
laughter  and  applauded  generously.  Ap' 
parently    the    company   have  made 
definite  place  for  themselves  In  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Boston  theatregoer. 


iR^ 


:idded  an 
tones. 

Or  it  may  be  that  Mme.  Kurenko, 
from  a  wish  to  Increase  the  volume  of 
her  voice,  has  changed  her  way  of  sing- 
ing. If  80,  she  Is  no  wise  woman.  For, 
,ast  night,  she  often  emitted  her  loud 
tones  with  the  help  of  a  jerk  that  did 
tlielr  quality  no  good.  She  seems,  fur- 
thermore, to  have  become  unduly  fond 
■"f  what  some  call  the  "smiling"  posi- 


SHUBERT  THEATRE— "Song  of  th" 
Flame."  Book  and  LjtIcs  by  Otto  Hat- 
bach  and  Oscar  Hammersteln.  Music  1 
Herbert  Stothart  and  George  Gerohw" 
The  cast: 

Kronstantla    Xdmnr. ^  — 

.\ntuta   

Grusha   ,  

Nioholaa   

Boris   Bf  -- 

Nadya   ,   .Mkc 

Natasha   Phr! 

Volodya   ,   Gu.v  R 

A  Dancer  Xeoiiari 

Olra   Silvia 

Alexis    BIchaiv 

An  Aveocer    .  Her-. 

Once  again  within  a  few  weeks  th* 
Shubert  Theatre  houses  a  musical  com- 
edy which  can  lay  claim  to  the  possei- 
slon  of  real  music  and  genuine  plot. 
The  story  concerns  a  peasant  jlrl  wh<» 
desires  to  lead  her  communistic  friends 
to  power.    She  haa  no  hatred  In  her 
heart  for  royalty  as  such,  but  her  fol- 
lowers misconstrue  her  purpose  and 
to  gain  their  ends  through  revolutlo 
Of  course,  she  falls  In  love  with  t" 
prince  and  about  her  love  and  Identr 
the  plot  winds  aiTd  unwinds  to  a  happ 
ending. 

The  opening  scene  of  the  play  la  In 
form  of  a  pi-ologue — a  protwst  of 
Russian    peasants    agalnat  their 
Their  upraised  hands  are  all  that  i 
be  seen.  The  rest  Is  shrouded  In  dark- 
ness. Their  expressive  fingers  and  th 
beautiful  voices  servo  as  a  most  un 
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irtlstlc  beginning.  The  artlstnf, 
k  at  the  start  of  the  perform- 
malntalned  almost  entirely , 

IlInK  everything  else  was  the 
Art  Choir.  Though  their  slng- 
ma  n«>ar  the  end  of  the  program, 
enthusiastic    reception    mad©  It 
ary  for  thera  to  sing  again  and 
It   Is   long   since   Boston  has 
such  music — Included  In  a  corn- 
s'"   All  the  native  harmony  of  Russian 
lo'k  ;  ..ings  was  given  the  audience. 
I     Thp  cast  Is  one  of  happy  choice  and 
pleasant  memories  for  Bostonians  for 
■n'9  recall  Tes.'a    Kosta    of    the  clear 
f=p;irano  and  Guy  Robertson  -of  "Rose 
^'■'1  ■     fame.  Especially    well  remera- 
I       I  is  Phebe  Bruno  who  brought  so 
J' 'i  Intelligence  to  her  part  In  "Rose 
:    ."  In  this  play  tshe  <ances  with  all 
'ic  ■  former  astounding  agility  and  ease. 

The  character  comedy  part,  played  by 
Bernard  Gorcey  as  Boris  deserves 
special  mention. 

The  spirit  of  the  play  depended  a 
,^reat  deal  on  the  music.  From  the  pro- 
test with  which  It  opened.  It  moved  di- 
rectly Into  the  BtliTlng:  "Song  of  the 
Flame,"  which  struck  the  spirited  note 
which  It  was  to  follow  throughout.  The 
Cossack  Love  Song  was  pleasantly 
Russian  In  its  plaint. 

Altogether  "The  Song  of  the  Flame," 
\M-  eitremely  satisfying.        p.  B,  b. 


MIXED  DRINKSf  OR,  PORTRAIT  OP 
A  LADV 

("Dremief.  huts.  rUnrep.  etucHinSB  uiid  oven 
Blioes.  (ii  kid  or  eatlii.  are  to  be  saeii  lii  tljo 
nuw  wine  Btiudeo  of  dcepleh  rod,  ranrlns;  In 
Iheir  titles  from  'vorj,^  to  'Boriaaus,  ' " 
FitHlilon  uutc.) 

ller  eyes  were  tike  sherry,  rich,  luscious 

and  brown; 
Tier  hulr  was  a  wonderful  hock; 
Her  laughter  was  like  a  cliampagne  of 

renown, 

Which  challenged  the  depths  of  her 

f  rock ; 

For  tha,l  was  a  Margaux,  on  excellent 

wine 

(Or  was  it  a  Vougeot  or  Beaune?) — 
No    mattor  —  the    general    effect  was 
divine, 

■U'lth  a  cachet — or  cru — or  Its  own. 
Her  chapfau  was  Chambertln,  soothing 
and  bland; 
Ker  shoes  were  of  Chateau  I.,afltte: 
And  the  glove  that  caressed  a  most 
elegant  hand 
'Whs  as  ancient  a  port  as  you'll  meet; 
Tokay  was  the  sheen  of  her  ankle  and 
f^liin 

(There,  too,  was  the  wine  that  is  red); 
Entranced  and  enraptured  I  drank  It  all 
in — 

Can    you    wonder   she    went   to  mv 
head? 

— bucio  In  the  ilanchester  Guardian. 


:..  .si.  uf.,  bathtub  Is  put  Oil  the 

noor,  Ulled  with  cold  water  from  the 
fauoet;  he  Is  gently  guided  to  his  tub, 
he  Jumps  In  and — "O  splash!" — how  the 
water  Hies  I  When  his  bath  is  finished, 
ho  Jumps  u)>on  the  edge  of  his  tub, 
roaahes  out  his  neck  until  he  is  given 
his  bath  towel,  then  he  wipes  himself 
dry  and  la  put  back  In  his  cage.  He 
has  a  hempseed- jnornlng  and  night;  he 
Seems  to  sense  when  you  approach  his 
cage,  for  he  keeps  reaching  through 
the  bars,  until  he  finds  the  seed.  His 
song  l.-j  hushed,  probably  forever.  We 
shall  give  him  our  tenderest  car©  until 
llie  e'ld.  A.  B.  C. 

Somervllle. 

I  HOW'S  THIS,  WATSON? 

.■Vs  the  "World  Wags: 
Good  old  Doc  Evans  says  that  peaches 

j  are  not  fufteulng.  But 

,  "Browning  hays  in  his  affidavits  that 
^viiou  he  married  'Peaches'  she  had  one 
S'j'Jd  dress,  no  luxuries  and  lived  fru- 

jyally,"  He  continues:  "Her  mother 
urged  marriage,  I  never  proposed.  I 
never  used  force  with  her,    I  didn't  set 

( alarm  clocks  off  In  her  ears.*'  He  cites 
that  after  marriage  her  weight  in- 
creased from  125  poundu  to  165  pounds, 
du9  to  luxurious  living."    .      H.  Q..  O...  . 


IHELENEJIEDRi 


Mr  i"^' 


fOl 
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ITHEODORE  ROBERTS 
HEADS  KEITH  BILL 

Theodore  Robert!  stepped  out  of  the 
-stures  and  Into  vaudeville  at  Keith's 
It  night,  with  Ell  his  character  man- 
nsms  and  all  his  familiar  "business." 
■1  by  Hardee  Kirkland  he  ap- 
In  WllHara  C.  DeMllIe's  sketch, 
fan  Higher  IVp,"  a  tense  melo- 
!  -  piece  which  depicts  the  ven- 
of  a  mind  specialist  upon  the 
II  boss  who,  many  years  before, 

'•ayed  the  girl  he  loved. 
1-3  managed  It  well,  In  spite  of 
9  fact  that  he  had  to  hobble  about 
.n^' A'i''  °'  a  crutch  and 

lane  and  Mr  Kirkland  gave  him  good 

L^      *', Roberts  In- 
!,H,..r J  ^"^  curtain  speech  In  which 
ad%lsed  young  people  to  keep  away 
m  Hollywood  and  the  "cruel  game'' 
»h  ed  enlhuslafitlcally 
fino.her  popular  a«t  on  last  night's 
<  uV;  I,""  brothers  In 

^tlble  bit  of  clowning.  Seldom  Is 
pantomime    seen    and  their 
e-  specialty  con^•ulsed  the  house 
Marlon,  teamed  with  Nelson  B 
was  a  scream  In  "Just  Dumb  " 

Bllly  Taylor,  not  to  gpeair  of  a 
plaTios.  made  their  usual  ting- 
'lancing  hit. 

f^rn  and  Iner,  the  dizzy  roller 
-larm  and  Nee,  with  a  collec- 
-ongs  of  the  barber-ehop  varl- 
ppe  &  Knowles  In  a  "nut"  de- 
■  ve  Freda  and  his  guitar,  with 
Tt^n^  rollicking 
a-k^Iop  song,,  and  Martin  and 
.,1  and  contortionists, 

ed  to  provide  a  varied  evening's  en^ 
■'rment.  J  B  P 


I  We  boys  shouted  on  /'Speaking  da.v 
our  little  Tillage,  ''The  Boy  Stood  ov 
e  V    rning  Deck,''  ''Te  call  me  chief/ 
BBl:  .      wltli    yotir    serrietl  fcolumns,'' 
(  inden  Vhen  the  suit  was  hjw: 

boy  who  thought  he  could  re- 
v<-  Tankee  dialect  and  firmly  be- 
I   that  he  was  a  bori?  humorist, 
recite  the  Deacon's  ''One-Hoss 
''Ve  other  boys  made  it  a  point 
■iii;  a  mournftii  iookj  whiie  he 
I  and  gestured.:    Ther^  ^as  a 
n  of  Henry  Clay)  who  iii  "Cati- 
Deflaneei''  when  he  eame  to  the 
■  He  dares  not  touch  a  hair  of 
pitlled  a  long  lock  that  hung 
-  neble  brow.-    This  same  boy, 
■  5  with  a  classmate,  refused 
with  fists,  saying  that  in  the 
iitlemeil  SIsputed  wiUi  knives, 
Irew  f;om  a  sheath  a  wicked 
joI  of  Oestruction; 
IP   we   thus  garrulouf*  about 
p'/  Is  !i  a  s.vmptom  of  senility? 
but  we  read  in  a  London  npwe.- 
out  the  wedding  of  Ma.r>-  Forbes 
iinr  do  Casablanca,  a,  descendant 
if  father  ef  the  bey  who  stood  en 
urning    deck,     young  Uifioomo 
In   Casablanca,    His   father  Was 
in    of    the    French  nian-o<"war 
■ut    at  _  Abouklr,     Mrs,  Hnmans 
i.ns:  'lie  praise  o(  Glaconio;  ro  Old  the 
poets,  Lebnih  iviid  Chenler,  Kut 
Ihc  boy  to  be  no  comnu'iided?  His 
Ibehft'-  ior    Is    how   reproaohod   as  "an 
'•'<'  <  'u  routine." 


Si 


^\■c  felt  like  putting  a  mourning  band 
"11  sleeves  of  coat  and  overcoat  reading 
I  lie  dispatch  from  Havana:  "Facundo 
Bacardi  Is  dead  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four."  What  a  long  and  useful  life,  a 
life  devoted  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
solation of  the  ''complaining;  millions  of 
men."  .\nd  to  think  that  he  began  his 
benevolent  Work  at  his  distillery  with 
only  a  "burro,  a  pack  saddle,  two  keys 
of  niolasse!^,  and  a  wash  boiler."  II.' 

j  lf>ved  this  country  and  its  Inhabitant-. 

I  fnr  aft«  r  Prohibition  he  came  hero  i.. 

I  I'uy  bottles,  "because  his  Cuban  ri\  :: 

ji  ould  not  meet  his  demand." 

I     "Facundo"  meaning  well-spoken,  < 

I'inent.  His  rum  spoke  for  him;  It  made 
other.s  eloquent. 


As  the  World  Wags: 
"Recently  I  heard  an 


organ  built 


^'j  year.s  ago  and  It  was  as  fine  as  the 
day  it  was  Installed." 
^  ThLs  reminds  me,  of  the  commendation 
Carl  Zi  rrahn  once  gave  a  singer-to-wH : 
"When  you  arc  better  known,  you  will 
have  all  tlte  success  you  deser\-o." 
Full  Klver.  J.  o.  d.  COJVIEY. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

This  hapiieiii'd  last  summer  out  West. 
AVe  were  visiting  a  small  town  and 
hopped  a  stHRe,  bounded  by  two  son  v- 
lookins  nags,  tu  order  to  get  back.  As 
we  finally  pnlU'd  In  at  the  end  of  the 
.t..urn<y  i  offered  the  driver  a  dollar 
Mil.  The  driver  looked  at  the  buck,  | 
i;nzed  mournfully  at  the  team,  and  .said,  I 
"Well,  which  horse  do  you  want?" 

KDDT. 


LINES  ON   READING  A  RECENT 
NEWS  ITEM 
(For  As  the  World  Wass^ 
V  goshawk  who  landed  in  Worcester 
i  Was  taking  a  bite  of  a  rooster; 
When  a  hoy  said  "quit:" 
II'-  replied  "Not  a  bit, 
I  shall  finish  my  meal  when  1  choo 
ter."  JOSCELYN 


\  gr.>at  many  people  have  brains  far 
!o..  big  for  their  needs. — Dr.  Bernard 
1  ioiiunder. 


The  curso  of  our  ago  is  that  we  are 
provided  with  white  bread. — Sir  W 
Arbuthnot  Lane. 


the  World  Wags: 
^lay  1  propose  for  the  Hall  of  Fame 
^Ir.  I.  linbbel,  tailor?   He  presses  my 
trousers. 

Incidentally,  one  of  our  freshmen, 
writing  of  the  :igriculture  of  Idaho,  .s.aij 
that  "they  raise  pairs  in  Twin  Falls." 
Why  not?  E.\STEKN  ESAU. 

HISTORY  AS  KNOWN  TO  THE 
FRENCH 

.V  French  newspaper  last  month,  dls- 
•  l  ursing  learnedly  about  tobacco,  said 
I  ill-  blessed  (or  noxious)  weed  was  in- 
tiodiioed  Into  Bnglaud  by  the  "Cheva- 
liVr  Raghllff'"  in  the  time  of  James  1. 
Because  the  tob.icco  which  he  intro- 
duced tempted  the  people  to  waste  thoir 
lime  in  smoking  Instead  of  workin»,'. 
Parliament  put  him  on  trial  for  his  iu'e. 


ADO  "CANARY  LORE" 

As  tl,e  World  Wags: 

Sixteen  years  and  seven  months  is  no 
venerable  agje  for  a  canary  (Richard 
Cheney).  We  have  one  born  on  July  2, 
1!>12,  therefore  he  is  14  years  and  ne.arly 
five  months  old.  We  took  him  from  tho 
cage  when  he  was  a  youngster  and 
named  him  "Buster"  because  he  was 
iho  boss  of  the  roost.  Ho  was  a  lively 
youTigstor;  he  sang  all  day  long.  C.rad- 
nally  he  lost  his  sight  and  for  two  year-* 
ha.M  been  totally  blind.  To  watch  him 
In  his  cage  you  would  hardly  believe  It 
He  finds  his  seed,  his  %vater,  his  sugar 
cuttle  fish  and  lettuce,  which  he  hns 
m  ery  day.  Jumps  up  on  his  perches,  and 
'loeH  about  tlib  same  things  a  normal 
bird  does, 
>lo  h.'iN  1,1s  bath  every  day;   if  the 


SYMPHONY  OPENS  i 
TUESDAY  CONCERTS! 

With  a  program  representative  of  the 
best   In   German   orchestral  literature, 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  began 
yesterday  the  series  of  five  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon   concerts    In    Sj-mphony  hall. 
Berge  Koussevitzky  led  the  band  through 
j  Beethoven's  overture  'Xeonore  '  No.  3, 
'Op   72:  the  Prelude  and  "Love-Death" 
Wagner's   "Tristan  and  Isolde"; 
ird   Stiaust'i  .  '-TIU  Eulenspiegi^'s 
-  i Pranks,  after  the  Old-FSshloned, 
Koguish  Manner,"  to  Brahms'  Symphony 
No.  4,  in  E  minor,  Op.  S8. 

Alas,  that  poor  Mozart  died  too  j-oung, 
and  the  imiaiortal  J.  Sebastian  Each, 
first  and  greatest  of  the  "three  B's" 
Uved  too  early  to  be  admitted  to  yes- 
terdaj-'s  company,  where  the  other 
t«o  "Bs  ■— Beetho-ven  and  Brahms — and 
the  two  Richards — Wcgner  aud«Strauss 
— were  gloriously  represented. 

The  reception  accorded  tlie  dynamic 
"Leonora"  overture,  which  epitomizes 
Beethoven's  only  opera,  "Fidelio," 
sounded  the  keynote  of  the-  concert.  The 
Interpretation  merited  the  enthusiasm 
Oi    the   most  ted    soul;  how 

much  greater  =  =  ,  then,  from 

an  audUnce  d.'i  .  ,,  and  per^iaps 

largely,  from  the  ovei  riow  of  the  regu- 
lar   subscriptlbn    coacertis.  Moreover, 
after  hearing  some  of  the  ultra-mod- 
ernists and  their  ui  flaggingly  zealous 
use  of  th©  all  too  definite-pitched  per-  , 
cushion — one  apparently  .  does  not  or- j 
e.^trate    today    vltiiout    the    piano.  I 
Glockenspiel,   xylophone,    bells    in   all  I 
regi.sters,  an  dthe  honey-.dripping  celesta  | 
— even  tte  sturdiest  senses  may  well  ' 
waver,  And  see  nothing,  emptiness  In 
the  obsolesceiu  Beethoven  and  the  re- 
strained, many-voiced  Brahms. 

Then  the  Prelude  and  "Love-Death," 
Tristan   and    Isolde    atand  "before  us, 
trembling'  with  passion,  loving  as  tio 
others  In  fable  have  loved.  In  every  au- 
dience listening  to  these  "slow,  and  Ian - 
jguiahing"  measures,  there  must  always 
I  be   some  who  for  the  first  time  are 
jshaken  by  .  Tristan's  longing,  ■  perhap'i 
tweep  with  Isolde's  transfigured  grief. 
!To  them,  and  to  many  more,  the  quiet 
[beginning  and  merry  pranks  of  "Til! 
Eulenspiegel"  were  doubtless  "welcome, 
as  the  scherzo  after  a  beautiful  slow 
movement.  And  what  a  scherzo  Richard 
the  Second  has  writtsn  us!  Satire,  broad 
jokes,  pleasant  dallyings,  guffaws,  and 
at  last,  the  catastrophe  of  condemna- 
tion and  death.  The  performance  showed 
what  a  glorious  instrument  the  orchestra 
Is,  what  a  superlative  composer  for  that 
instrument.  Strauss — and  what,  a  splen- 
did effect  can  come  of  a  brilliant  -w-ork 
read  by  such  a  master  as  Serge  Kous- 
sevitzky. 

It  rad-y  be  that  human  tympanl  can 
be  tampered :  with  too  mucii,  and 
BraJims'  se^m  dull  after  the  ear-shat- 
terir.g  cacophony  of  youag  composers' 
growing  pains.  Yesterday,  after  Uie 
comparative  quiet  of  Stiaues's  Opus  29., 
the  last  orchestral  score  of  Brahms' 


Helene  DIedrlchs,  pianist,  played  this 
program  last  night  In  .lordan  hall: 

Sonata,  F  minor,-  Beethoven;  Noc- 
turn,  "May  Night  in  the  Ukraine";  Go- 
pak,  Lullaby,  Bax:  Prelude,  Choral  and 
Fu?:ue,  Franck;  Etude  B  flat  minor,  op. 
4,  .Szymanowskl;  Ballad,  F  minor,  Cho- 
pin. 

Since  she  was  making  her  first  public 
nppearance  in  Boston.  Mi.<<s  DIedrlchs 
might  to  her  advantage  have  laid  out  a 
program  more  engaging.  The  great  Bee- 
thoven sonata,  to  state  an  opinion  blunt- 
ly, had  best  be  left  to  very  great  play- 
ers Indeed,  those  who  rejoice  in  both  a 
virtuoso's  technique  an'l  in  glowing  ar- 
dor of  temperament.  In  25  years  not: 
many  pianists  have  proved  themselves 
fit  to  deal  with  Franck's  grand  work. 
To  place  these  two  exacting  pieces  on  a 
single  program  was  not  wise  planning. 

Miss  DIedrlchs  did  not  help  the  situa- 
tion by  her  choice  of  contrasting  mate- 
rial.   Those  Bax  pieces,  while  no  doubt 

.  attractive  to  those  who  know  them 
well,  at  a  first  hearing  sound  at  their 
best  merely  pretty,  at  their  worst  very 
dull.     Miss   DIedrlchs  could  have  set 

.  herself  an  easier  task. 

In  her  performance  last  night  she  dis- 
tinguished herself  chiefly  by  the  con- 
stant fineness  of  her  tone;  not  one 
harsh  note  did  she  strike.  In  other  re- 
spects .ihe  did  not  show  herself  an 
artist  of  notable  qualities.  Though  In 
the  course  of  every  piece  she  played 
extremely  well,  it  Is  not  possible  to  re- 
call any  one  movement — in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  program — that  stood  apart. 
The  beautiful  tone,  though,  must  not  be 
forgotten;  rarely  does  the  piano  sound 
so  well  today,  where  noise  Is  the  fash- 

I  ion. 

Miss  DIedrlchs  had  an  exctllent  audi- 
,ence.  Z./^. 

'RUTHDRAPER 

i  After  hearing  about  Mis:  Kuth  Dra- 
per these  several  years,  it  was  an  ex- 
perience, indeed,  at  last  to  hear  her 
herself — she  appeared  yesterday  after- 
noon at  the  Wilbur  Theatre  before  a 
large  and  well  entertained  company. 

She  has  kept  her  note  book  close  at 
hand;  about  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Ths.t  woman  who,  in  "Doctors,"  m'xed 
medical  theory  and  scandal  'n  a  glori- 
ous melange — she  purported  to  be  a 
Westerner,  but  It  must  be  that  Miss 
Draper  felt  a  disguising  geographical 
feature  needful.  For  the  woman  lives 
here  in  town  on — but  It  would  not 
do  to  name  the  street.  Miss  Drai'.er 
niust  have  studied  that  type  of  womai. 
as  an  entomologist  would  study  a  bu? 
as  painstalcingl} ,  -.vith  far  cooler  Jr 
tachment.  And  with  what  cunning  ski. 
she  has  used  caricature  to  set  off  lif 
observations:    A  master,  in  very  truth 

In  her  exhibition  of  the  Italian  les- 
son. Miss  Draper  retorted  to  broader 
caricature;  it  has.  no  doubt,  grown  so 
with  time.  As  much  may  be  suspected 
of  the  French  dressmakers.  In  her 
"Sketches  of  "Three  Breakfasts"  Miss 
Draper  made  her  points  with  a  heavier 
hand  than  Is  usually  attributed  to  her 

For  all  her  drollery  while  she  dls- 
nlayed  her  garden,  any  person  of  ex- 
perience  In   that   situation   must  fe^-l 
disposed    to   challenge,    for   once,  th: 
truth    of  Miss   Draper's  observation 
was  ever  a  garden  visitor  content  tu 
look  and  llslcu?    Not  a  bit  of  It.  .\ 
garden  visitor  Is  always  reminded 
bigger    and    better    gardens — and  iiu 
ovcn    Miss    Draper's    voluble  English 
woman   could   force   him    to   keep  hi- 
recollections  to  himself. 

Miss  Draper  also  gave  a  picture  c' 
Christmas  e">  e  in  London  .  and  fch  ; 
klosed  her  performance  with  "In  ;■ 
Church  In  Florence,"  which  people  sa: 
is  best  of  all.  If  the  funny  part  of  it 
is  better  than  th©  woman  discoursing 
of  doctors  It  must 'be  funnx  Indeed. 

Pv.  R.  G. 


Clara  Rabinovitch  Meets 
Warm  Welcome  on 
Her  Return 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Rabinovitch,  pianist. 


Clara 

recital  In  Jordan  hall  yesterday  after-  1 
The   large  audience   applauded  I 


noon. 


rich  life  work  sounded  as  it  seldom 
can.  The  first  soft  theme  aud  the  sharp- 

lrtrS""tL^w  fn'"^^"'"^^  "^^^^^^  enthusiasm!  The 

III  triplets,  the  haunting:,  vague  tonal-  ^  ,  „  „     ,  w. 

ty  of  the  andante:  the  joyous  allegro     Program    read    as    follows:  Resplghi, 
eadlng  to  the  monumental  passacagUa 
If  the  finale.    Surely  the  conductor  de- 
^rves  great  praise,  for  the  task  of  keep- 
pip  the  development  of  this  last  move- 
inent  from,  falling  at  times  into  antl- 
tlimax  is  most  difficult,  and  it  is  given 
to  few  to  succeed  therein. 
I  The   sincerely   enthusiastic  audience 
ffllifed    the    auditorium.    Perhaps  the 
alarm  of  lagging  subscription  encour- 
d  some  of  the  timid  t6  enter  the 
circle  of  the  fortunate.  W.  A.  C. 


as  follows : 
SIclllana  (16th  century);  Couperin,  Le 
Bavolet  Flottant:  Rameau,  Le  Rappel 
des  Olseaux  and  La  Poule;  Schumann, 
Des, Abends,  Aurscnwung,  In  der  Nacht, 
Traiimes-Wirren;  Chopin,  Sonata,  B  flat 
minor;  Ravel,  Ondine;  Bartok,  Danses 
Roumaines;  Samuel  Gardner,  Splashes 
of  Color  (No.  1);  Infanta,  El  Vlto. 

When  Miss  Rabinovitch  played  here 
for  the  first  time,  she  gave  grreat 
pleasure  and  at  once  stood  among  the 
pianists  worth  hearing.  (They  are  not 
so  many,  nor  should  a  great  name,  nor 
should  a  "Europenn  reputation"  dn/.  A 


ms  Intfo  ready 
k  me^e  matte 


'y  nccSptance).    it  ■was  iiui 
er  of  technical  proficiency: 
'It  wis  not  even  the  revelation  of  desir- 
M>le    quallttes,    as  a   beautiful  touch, 
'     ic  sense,  n  command  of  nuances, 
'  and  rhetorlcaJ  phrasing.  Miss 

1.  -itch   possessed   these  qualities, 

hat  was  of  more  Importance  was  the 
dlvtduallty  of  her  Interpretations.  She 
ed  as  she  felt  In  her  brains  and 
the  music  of  the  different  com- 
ers: she  met  them  and  heard  them 
her  own  poetic  spirit.     If  a  planl.st 
s  not  express  something  Indefinable 
nd  the  notes,  so  that  the  hearer  Is 
nsclous  only  of  music  and  takes  no 
ought  of  performer,  the  labor,  how- 
er  skilfully  accomplished.  Is  In  vain. 
Returning   from    Europe,   where  hei 
littles    and    her    compelling  charm 
ire  quickly  recognized  at  her  reclt- 
Mlss   Rablnovitch   yesterday  con- 
ed and  enlarged  the  good  opinion 
evoked  by  her  earlier  recital.  Her 
ogram  was  varied;  It  contained  mu- 
that  was  good  to  hear.  Respighl 
ok  an  old  Italian  melody,  one  that  re- 
lied HazUtt's  remark  about  a  melody 
if  Mozart's:  that  It  seemed  to  come 
from  the  air  and  then  returned  there. 
This  Siclllana  was  embroidered  by  Res- 
pighl,  not   too  elaborately.     One  was 
spared  the  conventional,  cut-and-drled 
arlatlons  that  often  ena  with  a  thun- 
rous  and   incongruous  fugue.  How 
lollghtful  the  muslo  by  Couperln  and 
meau!      One  need  not  go  so  far  as 
e.  Landowska  In  extolling  It  at  the 

De- 


•xpense  of  modern  piano  pieces 
ussy  and  Ravel  have  written  In  the 
8th   century   spirit   but   In   a  modern 
i.liom  that  the  old  claveclnlsts  might 
tsa  If  they  were  now  on   the  earth. 
Then  came  a  group  of  Schumann's  in- 
timate confessions,  fantastical  dreams, 
caprices  of  Imagination.    Yet,  had  he 
known    that    swimming    the  English 
Channel    would    be    only    an  outdoor 
sport  of  women  young  and  mature,  he 
might  not  have  said  that  he  thought  of 
the  Hellespont  with  Hero  and  Leander 
V  hen  he  wrote  "In  der  Nacht."    In  the 
i  itormance  of  this   group   there  was 
(ire  that  was  not  a  hasty  fiP-sh  of  stub- 
ble; there  was  emotion,  not  labored  sen- 
timentallsm.      And     Chopin's  sonata, 
which  Is  often  maltreated  by  pianists 
who  wish   to   "make   an  Impression," 
who   have   been   told   that    they  play 
"with  great  expression,"  was  for  once 
not  hackneyed.     While   there   was  no 
too   palpable   attempt   to   be  original. 
Miss   Rablnovitch   gave   a  memorable 
performance  by  reason  of  Its  dramatic 
force.  Its  reserve  In  woe,  Its  hopless- 
ness  after  the  storm  and  stress.  Sel- 
ilom  has  the  sinister  quality  of  the  last 
movement    been    more    shrewdly  sug- 
ested.    One  charm  of  her  playing  Is 
he  absence  of  any  evidence  that  there 
as  been  painful  and  anxious  prepara- 
ion.    One  hears  as  It  the  music  were 
he  Improvisation  of  the  composer. 


It  was  stated  last  week  that  Mr.  oor- 
ot  would  play  at  the  Symphony  con- 
certs tomorrow  afternoon  and  Saturday 
.venlng  a  concerto  in  E  Hat  major  by 
ilozart  and  Cesar  Fi-anck's  Symphonic 
"arlatlons.  The  purely  orchestral  pieces 
e  to  be  Bach's  Brandenburg  concerto 

fvlcrtln  solo,  two  flutes  end  strings 
.  Debussy's  "Iberia."  This  program 
•e  promise  of  a  delightful  concert, 
or  some  reason  Mr.  Cortot  was  un- 
willing to  play  the  piano  m  the  P'eces 
Ty  Mozart  and  Franck.  Ho  insisted  on 
"^iethoven's  concerto  No.  5  the  so- 
Mled  "Emperor"  concerto.  This  up.--et 
tie  applecart. 

[As  the  program  now  stands,  it  reaas. 
leethoven.  Overture  to  "I.eonore  M3. 
j  (Not  for  the  fii-st  time  in  Boston), 
leethoven,  piano  concerto  No.  5  (It  has 
ben  played  17  times  at  the  concerts  of 
rthls  orchestra  in  Bostofi);  and  Rave  s 
ugement  of  Moussorgsl:y's  "Pictures 
-     ..n  Exhibition."    At  tha  time  of  our 
iwiiling  no  change  has  been  announced. 
iBeethoven.    Beethoven,    toujours  Bee- 
thoven. Yet  there  have  been  other  com- 
•    sers.    A  little  more  Mozzrt,  a  little 
re  Haydn  would  be  welcome. 


arranged: 

Sold  Bride  ,  ilaj<i:i,  i  >m,  .iluveiuenti 
from  the  "Surprise"  symphony;  Grieg, 
Suite  No.  1  from  the  music  for  "Peer 
Gynt;  Debussy,  In  a  Boat  and  Proces- 
sion; Lladov,  the  Music  Box;  Chabrler, 
"Espana."  A  good  program  for  mature 
and  elderly  persons  as  well  as  for  Inter- 
esting and  presumably  promising  young- 
sters. 

The  pension  fund  concert  will  take 
place  on  Sunday,  Dec.  26. 


This  evening  a  soprano  who,  "for 
family  reasons"  wishes  to  bo  known  as 
Vralo  Diva,  will  sing  In  Symphony  hall. 
Having  lived  the  greater  part  of  her 
life  In  Europe  and  having  sung  there, 
she  is  well  recommended. 

This  afternoon  at  the  "Wilbur  Theatre 
Ruth  Draper  will  give  the  second  of  her 
entertainments. 

Saturday  afternoon  George  Perkins 
Raymond  In  Jordan  hall  will  sing  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston.  He  is  a  tenor. 
He  will  lift  up  his  voice  in  songs  by 
Brahms,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Wolf, 
Strauss;  also  by  American  composers; 
will  add  for  good  measure  an  aria  from 
"Der  Frelschutz." 


There  is  a  wide  choice  for  those  who 
attend  Sunday  concerts.  Josef  Hof- 
niann  w-ill  play  the  piano  In  Symphony 
hall.  At  night  Ruth  Posselt  will  play 
the  violin  in  that  hall. 

The  People's  Symphony  orchestra  will 
play  In  Jordan  hall  at  3:30  P.  M.  Pauline 
Danforth,  th«  soloist,  will  play  Rach- 
maninoff's concerto  in  V  sharp  minor. 
It  was  written  when  Rachmaninoff  was 
a  pupil  of  Tanelev  and  Arensky  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory,  and  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Alexander  Siloti,  Rachmanin- 
off's cousin.  The  late  Carlo  Buonamlcl 
played  It  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  in  1904.  Martinus 
Sieveking  played  it  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  in  1900.  Rachmaninoff  has  revised 
this  concerto,  which  Is  op.  I.  Stuart 
Mason  will  conduct. 

The  Boston  Flute  Players'  Club  will 
give  its  first  concert  of  the  season  at 
the  Boston  Art  Club  at  3:30.  The  pro- 
gram Is  an  interesting  one. 

Messrs.  Johnson  and  Gordon  will  pre- 
sent a  program  of  "spirituals"  at  the 
Copley  Theatre  in  the  evening. 

The  Detroit  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Gabrllowitsch  conductor,  will  give  a 
concert  in  Symphony,  hall  next  Monday 
night:  Beethoven,  Overture  to  "Leo- 
nore"  No.  3;  Schumann,  Symphony  No. 
4;  BossI,  Five  Movements  from  "Inter- 
mezzi Goldonlani";  Causson,  "Viviane; 
RImsky-Korsakov,  Caprice  on  Spanish 
Airs.  This  will  be  Mr.  Gabrllowltsch's 
first  appearance  here  as  a  conductor. 


The  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre  com-  | 
pany  of  Paris  announces  eight  per- 
formances at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
next  week:  Monday  and  Saturday 
evenings,  "Madame  Sans  Gene";  Tues- 
day evening,  "La  Flambee";  Wednesday 
matinee,  "L'Alglon";  evening,  "La  Teii- 
dresse";  Thursday  evening  and  Satur- 
day matinee,  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac  "; 
Friday  evening,  "La  Maltre  de  Forges." 

Germalne  Dermoz  and  Pierre  Magnier 
are  the  leading  woman  and  man.  Ac- 
cording to  the  books,  JI.  Magnier  was 
born  at  Paris  In  1869.    A  pupil  of  Got, 
he  took  a  first  prize  for  tragedy  at  the 
Conservatory  In  1894,  making  his  debut 
at  the  Odeon  In  that  year.    In  1896  he 
Joined  the  company  of  the  Vaudeville, 
where  he  played  In  "Zaza"  and  "Sapho."  ! 
At  the  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt  he  ' 
"created''  In  1899  the  part  of  Laertes  i 
when  the  Divine  Sarah  played  Hamlet  , 
In  Morand  and  Schwob's  version  of  the  [ 
tragedy,  and  Le  Tallleur  In  "L'Alglon." 
At  the  Porte   Saint-Martin   (1900)  he 
played  Lantier  in  "L'Assommoir." 

"L'Algon"  Is  familiar  to  theatregoers.  ! 
First  of  all  and  Incomparable,  Sarah 
Bernhardt;  then  Maude  Adams  was  put  | 
Into    the    part    by    Charles    Frohman,  ' 
though  she  was  physically  unfitted.  "Le  f 
Maltre  do  Forges"  la  also  familiar.  The 
last    Cyrano    seen    here    was  Walter 
Hampden's,     The   story  of  "Madame 


Sans    Gene,"    play    (also    opera),  lit 
For  the  program  of  next  week  the  an-    familiar,    li  has  been  called  a  "historic 
mcement   was    made   that   Elgar's   vaudeville,"    When  It  was  produced  in 
incemeni    was  i  1893  In  Paris,  Jules  Lemaltre  questioned 

iickaigne'    overture,    the    an  !  .p^hethcr  Lefebvrc  s  wife,  though  once  a 

mv  in  one  movement  by  Sibelius,  and   ^washerwoman,  would  In  the  course  of 
ivinsky's    Suite    from    "The  ^'re^- 1  o©  years  as  the  wife  of  a  marshal-duke 
performed.  C. 


,rd"   would  be 


edited  by 


r.ach'B  Concerto  in  D  major, 
Steinberg,  has  been  substituted  for  Bl- 
ij  ir's  overture. 


While 


•we   are   talking   about  sym- 


be  80  awkward  and  Ill-bred,  When  the 
play  was  first  brought  out  In  this  coun- 
try (New  York,  1895)  Kathryn  Kidder 
played  Madame  Bans  Gene;  Augustus 
Cooh,  Napoleon;  the  late  James  K. 
JIaokett,    Nelpperg,     Afterward  came 


,,-^,r.-=.rT,<;  let  us  add  that  Mon-  Mme,  Rejane,  Anna  Braga  (In  German), 
[ihony  programs,  let  us  aoa  tnai  Rehan,  Ellen  Terry  and  others, 

s;our  Milhaud  la  about  to  descend  upon  Flambee,"  by  Henry  Klstenmook- 

us  bringing  one  of  his  sheaves  with  epg^  ^^a  produced  at  the  Porte-Salnt- 
hiin  This  beInK  interpreted  means  that  Martin  on  Pec,  7,  1911,  M,  Magnier 
Li/ -Carnival  d'Alx,"  a  Fantasy  fo,  then  took  the  part  of  Marcel;  Marthe 
h,a  '^^'T  'lV^tt™  will  be  performed  Brandes,  Monlque  Felt,  The  play  was 
?,'Ttaken°fronThT3  bal^t  "sSade™  Widely  discussed.  Thirty  performances 
For  tre  Yo  "n|  People's  concerts  oi  that  year  ^vere  followed  by  243  In  1912, 
r^:-,  Sfh  and  9th  this  program  has  beei  An  English  versln,,  by  Peter  Le  Mar- 
MiOk  chant,  entitled    ''  The  Turning  Point," 


A..  ;   ail     ).  tiol  Jr\!i;e        l'-^  u..,,;t 

Monique  Felt!  ^oifrey  Tearle  as  Mar-  ! 
eel).  It's  a  stcirf  of  love,  espionage 
and  patriotism,  ChVjrIes  Frohman  called 
the  play,  ''The  fcpV,"  at  the  Empire, 
New  York,  Jau,  13,  1913,  with  Edith 
"\Vynne  Matthison  a«  Monique;  Julian 
L'Estrange  as  Marceli  Cecil  Kelghtlev 
Felt, 

"La  Tendresse,"  by  Henry  BaUIlle, 
waa  produced  at  the  Vaudeville  Paris 
oij  Feb,  B4,  1631, )  jn,  Hug^enet  and 
Yvenna  de  Bray  were  the  leading  co- 
medians, The  play  tells  of  a  dramatist 
— he's  a  member  o|  the  Academy— and 
his  mistress,  who  sinoeraly  loves  him 
Taut  cannot  be  faithful  te  him,  so  warm 
WM  b«r  "temperament" 


The  Hall-Mllls  trial  differs  from  somo' 
other  trials  In  this  respect;  the  question' 
of  Innocence  or  guilt  has  not  set  old 
friends  a-quarrelUng;  It  has  not  divided 
households,  aa  happened  In  the  Beecher- 
Tllton  trial  and  that  of  Miss  Lizzie 
Borden.  In  the  Beecher-TUton  case 
even  the  newspapers  took  sides;  the 
New  York  Sun  and  Puck  were  against 
Beeoher,  the  Tribune  fought  valiantly 
for  him.  Puck's  cartoons,  drawn  by 
Keppler,  picturing  Beecher  leaving  for 
Salt  Lake  City  on  hearing  of  Brlgham 
Young's  death;  Mrs.  TUton  as  Goethe's 
Gretchen,  were  not  so  bitter  as  certain 
editorials  In  reputable  newspapers.  Men 
and  women  naturally  amiable  and  tol- 
erant were  violent  in  assertion  and  ar- 
gument. 

Or  take  the  Dreyfua  case  that  shook 
all  France.  According  to  some,  Zola 
redeemed  himself  aa  the  author  of 
"Nana"  by  his  courageous  letter, 
"J'accuee."  According  to  others,  ho  In- 
sulted the  army,  and  therefore  his 
country.  That  Anatole  France's  belief 
In  the  Innocence  of  Dreyfus  and  his 
writings  In  behalf  of  him  were  never 
forgiven  by  some  was  shown  by  articles 
and  pamphlets  published  soon  after  his 
death. 

It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  for 
some  time  arguments  concerning  Mrs. 
Gibson's  testimony,  as  there  was  in  the 
Beecher  trial  after  it  was  over  as  to  the 
credibility  of  Mr.  Moulton  and  his  wife, 
witnesses  for  Tllton. 


AN  OLD,  OLD  STORY 

Once  there  was  a  lady 

With  pointed  finger  tips. 
Once  there  was  one   .    .    may  be  .  . 

Who  sailed  away  In  ships; 
Who  sailed  across  the  water 

To  a  towered  Trojan  town. 
And  left  her  little  daughter 

In  Sparta  all  alone: 
Who  sailed  across  the  water 

With  earrings  in  her  ears. 
And  left  her  little  daughter 

For  years  and  years  and  years. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  SUBURBS. 


It  was  Swinburne  who  said  of  the 
Musset-George  Sand  liaison:  "Alfred 
was  a  terrible  flirt  and  George  did  not 
behave  as  a  perfect  gentleman." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  Svish  to  offer,  through  your  column, 
my  sincere  apology  to  Richard  Cheneyj 
the  canary.  I  wrote,  "Sixteen  years  and 
seven  months  Is  a  venerable  age  for  a 
canary,"  and  behold,  when  printed,  it 
read,  "no  venerable  age."  1  respect  age, 
even  that  of  a  canary.  A.  B.  C. 

There  Is  no  more  dangerous  wlU-o'- 
the-wisp  that  a  man  can  chase  than 
consistency.— Sir  Austen  Chamberlain. 

Compare  Walt  Whitman's  defiant  as- 
sertion: 

"Do  I  contradict  myself? 

Very  well,  then,  I  contradict  myself. 

(I  am  large,  I  contain  multitudes)." 


OLD  V.  YOUNG 

As  the  ^^'orld  Wags: 

It  wa.s  after  Satie's  "Troia  Petites 
Pieces  Montees"  in  Mr.  Stuart  Mason's 
first  People's  Sunday  concert,  when,  in 
the  row  behind  me,  a  rather  lively  con- 
troversy developed. 

"How  did  you  like  it.  Daddy?''  asked 
the  bright  little  girl  of  about  13,  "aux 
cheveux  de  lin." 

"I  don't  like  it  at  all;  them  pieces  are 
too  damned  deep  for  me.  I  like  music 
with  .some  expression  In  it,  as  they  play 
in  the  'Pops'.  I  like  some  pieces  of 
Wag — ,  Wag — ,  Wagner,  or  whatever 
they  call  it." 

"Oh,  but  I  like  It!  We  like  It!  Don't 
we,  Charlie?" 

"I  like  it,  dandy,"  Pleplied  the  obedient 
little  brother. 

"I  don't,"  almost  shouted  the  dis- 
gusted pater  familias,  continuously  re- 
peating his  refrain:  "It's  too  damned 
deep  for  me!" 

And  so  they  kept  on,  senza  fine. 

Win  the  two  generations — old  and 
young — ever  agree  in  this  world  of  ours? 

I'm  much  afraid  "them"  arguments 
win  never  stop. 

Boston.       i:UGENE  GRUENBKRO. 


VARIA 

As  the  W'orld  Wags: 

The  first  hundred  biscuits  arc  the 
hardest.  If  you  haven't  a  newspaper 
or  a  girl  of  your  own,  don't  gawk  at  the 
j  one  the  other  fellow  has.  When  you've- 
made  your  bed,  He  In  it — don't  try  to 
He  out  of  It.  Justice  is  rurfely  Mind 
when  aviators,  who  are  ."apidly 
quering  the  air,  are  frequently  k; 
while  saxophone  players,  who 
will  conquer  it,  go  unharmed.  Aftri 
thrill  of  the  first  few  engagements  v. 
off,  there's  nothing  for  the  debutante 
to  do  but  to  marry  some  one.  Producers 
have  finally  succeeded  in  ellmlnatin* 
the  flicker  from  motion  pictures  a^ 
ere  already  well  on  their  way  tow" 
removing  the  plots.  There  are  alway 
two  ways  to  talk  a  trafHc  officer  out  of 
giving  you  a  ticket:  The  right  way  and 
the  way  you  tried  It.  It  may  be  that 
love  makes  her  blink  her  b'g  eye»  and 
touch  them  as  If  she  would  weep;  yes, 
maybe  It's  love  when  she  dreamily 
sighs — and  maybe  she's  falling  asleep. 

ABRIZ  GHARTARZHON. 

SOUND  ADVICE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

(From  the  London  Chronicle.    Roprinted  In 
the  Annual  Reyister  of  1759.  pp.  424-6.) 
"ON  BOARDING  SCHOOLS  FOR 
GIRLS" 

"French  and  dancing  Is  also  to  be 
taught  at  these  schcls   ...  as 
the  last   ...    I  shall  only  mention 
.    .    .  .  that  it  would  be  of  much  more 
consequence  that  they  should  be  well 
Instructed  how  to  wash  the  floor  th 
how  to  dance  upon  It.    Thej  should 
well  Instructed  in  all  kinds  of  plat 
work,  reading,  writing,  accompts,  pas 
try,    pickling,    preserving,    and  othe 
branches  of  cookery;  be  taught  to  weav" 
and  wash  lace  and  other  I'nen.  Thu 
Instructed,  they  may  be  a  great  com- 
fort and  assistance  to  their  parents  an<i 
husbEinds;  they  are  sure  to  b€  respected 
as  useful  members  o.f  society;  wh«reas 
young  ladles  are  the  "most  u.seless  of  all 
God's  creatures   .   .  ." 

VEE  DEE. 

CHRISTMAS  MEMORIES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  beautiful  old  custom  of  singing 
Christmas  carols  Is  being  revived — It 
Is  a  wonderful  thing.  I  well  remem- 
ber tlie  last  time  I  fang  carols — Chii^t- 
mas  eve — the  enow  swirled  gently 
through  the  air,  dropping  softly  to  the 
ground  like  a  shimmering  veil;  faintly, 
from  the  distance,  came  the  sounds  Of 
Christmas  chimes,  rising  on  the  air  and 
falling  like  a  ben-'dlctlon  on  the  peace- 
ful village— the  Christmas  spirit  filled 
the  night;  as  I  sang,  my  voice  rising  In 
youthful  ecstasy  above  the  rest,  a  kindly 
old  gentleman  raised  his  window  and 
listened  In  rapt  silence;  there  was  an 
expression  of  kindly  benevolence  In  his 
eyes,  when — ah.  never  will  I  iTget  that 
silver-haired  old  gentleman — the  dirty 
bum  poured  a  bucket  <'f  Icy  water  down 
my  neck.  HERBLOCK. 

A  Bishop  would  be  more  angry  If  you 
told  him  he  was  not  a  (rentioman  than 
If  you  told  him  he  waa  not  a  Christian — 
Dean  Inge. 

My  desire  Is  to  write  a  gre.       •  I 
beautiful  book — and  instead  I  h. 
come  the  beloved  auihur  of  a  f 
tea-party   kind   of   uudlence,  th 
and  low-spirited  i>e^  j  lo  who  wc 
to  think  the  world  a  finer  place  :i 
they  have  any  reason  for  doing — A.  C. 
Benson's  Diary. 

At  20  we  want  the  world.  At  ZO  we 
want  a  quiet  corner  In  it.  At  40 — w«U, 
I'll  tell  you  some  time — when  Fv*  found 
out, — Miss  Btonn  JameeoB, 


The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature 
criticizing  a  romance  published  atj 
Vienna  In  which  Marco  Polo  flgvre8,i 
begins  by  saying  "Marco  Polo,  if  w*, 
are  not  mistaken,  has  not  been  chosen, 
before  as  a  hero  of  flcOon."  Has  the 
reviewer  ne\-er  read  Done  B>Tne'8 
"Messrs  Marco  Polo."  a  delightful 
romance  published  only  five  years  ago? 


The  life  of  the  Venetian  Is  aa  roman- 
tto  as  any  novel  in  which  he  sees  the 
"gorgeous  East"  with  '  Its  "barbaric 
pearl  and  gold."  Travelers  tell  s"  '  ce 
tales.  They  are  often  aooused  of  1  ng; 
at  least  of  exaggeration  Only  "i  '^''- 
recent  years  has  Herodotus  been  vindi- 
cated, though  he  had  the  caution  when 
narrating  thft  apparently  incredible 
say  "1  was  told."  Marco  Polo  did 
escape  calumny,  for  a  long  time  he 
Massed  with  Baron  Munchausen  a 
:^lr  John  Mande\ille;  but  Col.  Yule 
others  after  him  have. shown  that  M 
was  a  shrewd  observer  and  when  ra 
taken  not  a  wilful  liar,  who  wishes 
his  return  to  make  his  fellow  coun 
men  sit  up  and  rub  their  eyes 
wonder. 


I,  ion  of  "TUe  Trav.ls  , 

•  Marco  i  wun  an  Introduction  by, 
John  toseneld;  ^tb  drawlnfs  tn  pen  | 
and  ink.  photogmvur»  P'^tes.   a  | 

map.  and 'an  index.  Is  published  In  this  , 
country  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co  Con- 
trary to  experience,  one  should  read 
Sr^Ma«efleld'B  preface  before  join  ng 
Marco  on  hu  Journey.  'VJl'jfiJf/ 
wonderful  traveler."  says  "^^"^f''^' 
"who  see,  a  wonder,  and  '^^J' 
elers  In  the  world's  history  have  seen 
wonders.  The  others  have  seen  birds 
and  beasts,  rivers  and  wastes  the  earti 
and  the  (local)  fulness  thereof^  The  flv 
trav-lers  are  Herodotus,  Oaapar  Me  ^ 
chlor.  Balthazar,  and  Ma^-^"  ' 
self  The  wonder  of  Marco  Polo  Is  this 
-that  he  created  Asia  for  the  European 
mind."  I 

O^.e  may  wish  that  when  Ma«o  de-  ; 
1  Aden  he  had  noted  with  L^ew  a  i 
,mannu8  (150S)  that  the  Inhabl- 
wiu.,  "exercise  of  bylng  and  Belling 
begynneth  the  seconde  houre  of  the 
nvght  by  reason  of  extreeme  heate  In 
the  day  tyme."  He  did  say  of  Omrms 
that  during  the  summer,  the  people  left 
the  city  on  account  of  the  excessive 
heat,  and  retired  to  huts  over  the  water, 
for  there  was  a  land-wind  so  hot  as  to 
Impede  sweat  and  to  bring  death  by 
suffocation.  (Sir  Richard  F  Burton 
speaks  of  the  suffering  occasioned  by 
this  sand-wind.)  When  this  wind  blew, 
the  people  like  cattle  In  a  pasture,  to 
use  Robert.  tJie  oIC^.  Burton's  phrase,, 
they  immersed  themselves  to  the  chin 
Jn  water.  Did  the  Venetians  smile  at 
this  "yam"  of  Marco's?  Other  irayel- 
era.  in  the  Hth  and  18th  centuries  told 
the  same  story. 

Marco  saw  the  East  when  It  waa  an 
unknown,  mysterious  land,  a  land  "full 
of  splendor  and  terrors."  Tot  this  land 
did  not  Btupify  him;  did  not  dazzle  his 
leyes  until  he  could  no  more  see  clearly. 
*bven  the  magnlflcont  Kublal-Kaan  was 
kc  him  a  man.  though  lord  of  lords,  one 
'to  Be  described  In  sonorous  speech. 
Was  he  greater,  was  he  a  more  superb 
personage  than  Marco  himself?  We 
doubt  It.  Perhaps  Kublal  was  Marco  s 
creation.  Mr.  Masefleld  probably  thinks 
so  "It  makes  us  proud  and  reverent 
of  the  poetic  gift,  to  reHect  that  this 
king,  'the  lord  of  lords.'  ruler  of  so 
many  cities,  so  many  gardens,  so  many 
ftshpools.  would  be  but  a  name,  an  Im- 
age covered  by  the  oands.  had  he  not 
welcomed  two  dusty  trave.lers,  who 
came  to  him  one  morning  from  out  of 
the  unknown,  after  long  wandering  over 
the  world." 

Nothing  escaped  Marco's  attention. 
Did  he  speak  of  the  peculiar  right  exer- 
cised bv  the  King  of  ZlambI  with  re- 
spect to  women,  he  found  the  women 
of  TImochaIn  "the  most  beautiful  In 
the  world,"  thus  forgetting  the  luxu- 
rious Venetians.  If  In  the  Kue-lln-fu  ho 
was  told  that  there  were  domestic  fowls 
which  had  no  feathers  but  skins  clothed 
with  black  hair,  which  laid  eggs  and 
were  good  to  eat— "such  a  sight  must 
be  extraordinary"- he  found  there' that 
the  women  were  very  handsome;  In 
Balashan  he  was  struck  by  the  peculiar 
dress  of  the  nobler  dames  who  gath- 
ered a  hundred  or  less  ells  of  fine  cot- 
ton cloth  In  order  to  Increase  the  ap- 
parent size  of  their  hips;  those  being 
accounted  the  most  handsome  who  are 
the  most  bulky  In  that  part."  No,  nolh-  , 
Ing  escaped  Marco.  | 

There  are  many  notes  printed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pages:  notes  that  are 
helpful,  not  I  it  there  to  show  the 
translator's  eruultlon.  By  the  way,  the 
translator's  name  Is  not  here  given. 
We  suppose  he  is  the  one  mentioned  in 
the  Everj'man  edition  of  the  travels. 
An  e»:ellent  book  for  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent, even  to  him  or  her  who  "already 
has'  a  book."  Not  every  one  can  afford 
to  purchase  Col.  Yule's  sumptuous  ver- 
sion. 

And  with  Marco  Polo  one  might  give 
another  publication  of  Dutton  &  Com- 
pany's, Benvenuto  Cellini's  Life  of  Him- 
self, translated  by  Anne  Macdonnell. 
with  Henry  Wilson's  Introduction,  near- 
ly 30  drawings  In  pen  and  ink  by  Adrian 
de  Friston,  many  contemporary  por- 
traits; with  notes  and  an  Index.  One 
thought  that  Symonds's  translation, 
which  succeeded  those  by  Nugent  and 
Roscoe,  would  serve  for  all  time.  Miss 
Macdonnell  pays  him  full  tribute,  but 
believes  that  his  Cellini  Is  Cellini  with 
an  added  quality,  "which  makes  the 
autobiography  shine  as  it  hardly  does 
in  the  Italian,  and  which  at  times 
rather  disguises  the  cruder  idiom  of  the 
original."  Yet  Miss  Macdonnell  shrinks, 
as  did  Symonds.  from  translating  lit- 
erally the  vile  epithet  thrown  at  Ben- 
venuto by  Bandlnello.  'Tou  beastly 
"svll  liver"  Is  a  weak,  meaningless  ren- 
lerlng  of  the  Italian. 

As  for  the  book  lUelf  In  her  version, 
frank  for  the  most  part,  as  If  Ben- 
venuto, genius  and  a^oundrel,  a  brag- 
eart  and  superstitious,  killing  a  man 
and  then  for  his  skill  In  dispatching 


iiiin  thankit  g  Gcd,  It  is  one  ci  the  Rreat 
self-Dortraltures.  Put  it  on  the  shelf 
with  congenial  neighbors.  Let  Casa- 
nova. Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Rousseau 
lostle  the  Italian  and  swap  stories  Xo 
wonder  tha^  Benvenuto  has  swaggered 
and  created  masterpieces  on  the  stage 
In  drama  and  In  opera.  Yet  no  one  has 
ventured  to  put  him  there  as  he  was 
according  to  his  own  account.    Was  he 


ly  70's  would  bar  '  >         "  ,   '  ,.-      '  <- 

18,  this  lncld«^  ./lolencyl  ft;'^rPli«r4;o  bong,  W.  W  atts;  Boa  t  over 

ory  of  tb-.-i'&hesir,    .vaa  shown  Ja  l  "-eland- .  <3reen  River,   Serenade,  Car- 
.uerta.lnlng  transcription  by  Ravel,  i  P®°ter. - 
.-^  may  well  be  asked,  how  would  MouB-      Mr.  Raymond  proved  his  possegslc' 
sorgsky  stand  today  were  It  not  for  his'  yesterday  of  two  admirable  ciualltlee- 
revlsors  and  transcribers?  Suppose  that  muslclanllness  and   grit.     By  his  c-> 
RImsky-Korsakov,  other  Russians  and  I  ^ellent  program  he  showed    the  flrr 
Ravel  had  not  Interested  themselves  In  P''^^  *  thoroughly  musical  man  wou. 
his  music?    Would  not  his  name  be    have  chosen  .to  sing  so  many  fine  Bony 

^'Utaft-.r      l«  i  , __      ,   <  Via    uanet  th»m  milslnaliv. 


according  to  his  own  account  Was  he  "'^  music  would  not  his  name  be  1  liave  onosen  .to  sing  so  many 
a  bit  of  a  liar?  That  would  make  him  ^Preserved  chiefly,  If  not  only,  by  his  ^"^"d  he  sang  them  musically, 
the    more    entertaining    a    comnanlon;    songs?  1'  s   courage    he   proved  e 


more    entertaining    a    companion;    songs?  '  "k^  Knt%in^  th^  Xr 

yet  If  one  looked  Incredulous,  a  rapier  It  has  been  said  that  he  Influenced  J"^':'^®?'^  ''^  ^rH.^^  from  It  «  faint 
or  dagger  might  convince  of  truthful-    strongly  Claude  Debussy.    We  fall  to 

ness.  And  this  Influence.  Debussy  was  more   and  going  on  with  his  program  as  corn- 

influenced  by  gypsy  music  heard  In  Rus-    f°^<"^^y  "Jew    ainlers  could 

sla,  still  more  by  Oriental  music,  espe-    h^PPened.     Surely    few   singers  could 
cially  that  of  the  Javanese  he  heard  at  |  ^^'■'^  ""^ 
a  Paris  exhibition.  Would  not  Moussorg   '  '^"^  conditions 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Mr.    Koussevitzky    had    arranged  a 
pleasing  program  for  the  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  that  took 
place  In  Symphony  hall  yesterday  after- 
noon; a  concerto  for  solo  violin,  two  flutes 
and  strings  by  Bach;  Debussy's  "Iberia." 
Mr.  Cortot  was  to  play  a  piano  concerto 
in  E  flat  by  Mozart  and  Cesar  Franck's 
Symphonic  Variations.    The  two  con- 
certos were  little  known  to  the  Sym- 
phony audiences;  probably  not  known  ■ 
j  at  all.   Mr.  Cortot  and  Mr.  Koussevitzy 
I  would  no  doubt  have  given  a  delightful 
performance  of  the  music  by  Mozart 
and  Franck;  for  Mr.  Cortot  Is  a  master 
pianist;  whether  he  devotes  his  groat 
talent  to  ancient  or  modern  composers, 
and  Mozart  has  had  no  finer,  more  sym- 
pathetic Interpreter  In  Boston  than  Mr. 
Koussevitzy. 

For  some  reason  or  other  Mr.  Cortot  i 
changed  his  mind.    (He  had  played  the 
Variations  at  a  concert  seven   years  ' 
ago.)    He  chose  Beethoven's  Concerto 
No.  6,  entitled  by  some  one  "The  Em- 
peror."    This    necessitated    a   change  i 
throughout  the  program,  which  yester- 
day was  as  follows:    Beethoven,  over- 
ture to  'Xeonore"  No.  3  and  Piano  Con- 
certo,- No.  5;  Ravel's  orchestral  tran- 
scription of  Moussorgsky'a  piano  suite 
"Pictures  at  an  Exhibition." 

Some  of  i.s  were  disappointed  by 
the  ch.mge.  There  Is  always  the  laud- 
able curiosity  to  become  acquainted 
with  unfamiliar  works.  No  matter  how 
brilliant  the  performance  of  the  over- 
ture and  "The  Emperor,"  two  sym- 
phonies and  an  overture  by  Beethoven 
had  already  been  played  In  the  coursp 
of  six  concerts.  It  is  eminently  flttlnt 
that  the  centenary  exercises  In  com- 
memoration of  Beethoven's  d^ath  should 
be  held  here  next  year.  It  has  been 
announced  that  there  would  be  a 
"Beethoven  wock"  at  the  end  of  this 
se.ison  (Beethoven  died  In  March). 
Why  anticipate?  Why  not  wait  for  I 
the  Beethoven  gorge?  Tears  ago  61d  ' 
Morltz  Hauptmann,  who  certainly  was 
never  acous-ed  of  being  a  radical,  pro- 
tested vigorously  against  frequent  per- 
formances of  Beethoven's  music.  He  • 
argued  agaln.>;t  over-famillarlty.  There  i 
would  be  a  loss  of  respect.  The  majesty 
and  power  of  the  greater  works  would 
soon  not  be  appreciated.  As  dwellers 
among  high  mountains  wonder  at  the 
enthusiasm  of  pilgrims  coming  from 
afar.  The  performance  of  a  symphony 
or  oventure  by  Beethoven  should  be  | 
a  sacred  rite,  as  for  a  solemn  festival,  i 

Yet  this  all  seems  ungracious  in  view 
of  yesterday's  performance  by  the  plan-  j 
l.st  and  the  orche.stra.  There  was  a  i 
marvelously  dramatic  Interpretation  of  ■ 
the  overture,  whicli  Is  a  drama  In  Itself,  i 
an  e4oquent  epitome  of  the  opera  for  > 
which  It  was  composed.  This  mtisio . 
should  be  played  in  an  Intensively  dra-  . 
matic  spirit,  not  in  the  perfunctory  J 
manner  dear  to  certain  conductorsj 
whose  respect  for  Beethoven  is,  after', 
all,  obsequiousness.  The  Interpretatiom. 
yesterday  w.ts  so  vital,  so  convincing  Int 
the  expression  of  anxiety,  hope,  rellef^- 
the  ecstasy  of  passionate  and  triumph^w 
ing  love;  the  orchestra  responded  so  to 
the  poetic,  one  may  say,  eplo  wishes  of 
the  conductor;  th.at  the  old  became  new 
and  again  one  realized  the  greatness  of 
the  composer. 

One  cannot  be  so  enthusiastic  over 
the  concerto  Itself,  even  when  it  i« 
played  by  Mr.  Cortot.  There  are  noble 
pages,  also  moments  of  tenderness  in 
the  first  movement;  there  is  a  majestic 
compelling  sweep.  In  the  second  move- 
ment there  is  simplicity,  serenity  of 
contemplation.  Buddhistic,  music  of  sin- 
gular detachment,  found  only  in  certain 
measures  of  Beethoven  and  Handel;  but 
the  finale  with  the  endless  repetitions  of 
a  Kangaroo  theme  leads  one  to  long  for 
the  end.  Mr.  Cortot,  it  is  true,  gave,  a 
memorable  performani;e;  rlcli  In  color, 
poetic  when  there  was  occasion;  there 
was  a  wealth  of  ravishing  nu-T-nces;  Im- 
posing strength  did  not  sink  Into 
coarseness;  rhythm,  phrasing — nothing 
was,  lacking.  Pianist  and  conductor 
were    mutually   Inspired.     Par  noblle 


1*     ^  u..  aw     ........  v«. V.I.       T..^U.U     AIV.rk  X.XV^UOaU4B 

sky  wonder  at  Ravel's  Ingenious  orcbea- 
tration  of  his  piano  pieces,  and  say: 
'  It's  all  veiTT  dazzling,  but  I  prefer  my 
own  thoughts  expressed  in  my  own  way, 
though  you  may  call  It  crude"?  And  Bp 
in  f.iis  instance,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  movements,  the  glory  Is  Ravel's. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  Is  as  fonows: 
C.  P.  E.  Bach's  Concerto  for  orchestra, 
D  major,  arranged  by  Steinberg ;  Sibe- 
lius, Symphony  No.  7  in  one  movement,  I 
cp.  105.  Stravinsky  Suite  from  "The 
Flre-Blrd."  ^1 

NEWMANlEtlURl, 

Mr.  Newman  talked  last  night  In  Sym- 
phony hall  about  Florence,  Assist,  Siena, 
Perugia  and  showed  many  fine  photo- 
graphs of  civic  buildings,  public 
squares,  crowds,  cathedrals,  the  life  of 
the  people.  They  were  all  Interesting  but 
the'  most  remarkable  from  the  stand- 
point of  art  were  those  of  the  paint- 
ings In  the  PittI  and  the  Ufflzl  collec- 
tions. Those  of  the  latter  were  photo- 
graphed directly  from  the  paintings,  clne- 
matographed  tor  the  first  time.  Mr. 
Newman  obtained  permission  to  do  this 
only  through  the  kindness  of  Muhsolinl. 
The  paintings  were  In  their  frames; 
great  labor  had  been  spent  on  the 
photography  and  reproducing  the  color 
I  effects. 

The  audience  with  Mr.  Newman  as 
a  guide  made  its  way  from  Rome,  first 
to  Vitorbo,  that  old  Etruscan  city.  No 
one  seeing  Its  streets  and  buildings 
would  have  It  modern.  There  were  in- 
teresting pictures  of  Orvieto  and  its 
wonderful  cathedral,  but  there  was  no 
mention  of  that  city's  delicious  wine. 
Perugia  was  even  more  Interesting, 
with  Us  romantic  situation.  Its  Etrus- 
can tombs  discovered  only  In  compara- 
tively recent  years.  One  missed  the 
sleht  of  the  celebrated  oxen.  Ass  si 
is^ndellbly  associated  with  ft.  Francis 
but  without  the  thought  of  this  hoi> 
man  there  is  much  of  interest  for  the 
Traveler.  Siena,  famous  for  Its  cathed- 
ral was  last  night  the  scene  of  that 
curious  horse  race,  the  Palio,  with  the 
flol-  wavlne  and  the  entrance   of  the 

•  SL^rwr.  "ST."-.™;: 

for,  Santa  on^,.,,   Gardens,  and 

,Cected^:^erlly^°rCathedral.  No. 

'"'l^/Smrntarmuch  of  a  histor. 
caf  and  biographical  nature  to  impart 
?o  his  hearers,  in  his  own  agreeable 
„i!r    not  in  a  didactic,  pedagogic 
for  oTere  IS  nothing  of  the  school- 
masier°  or  of  the  professional  guide  In 

*"Thirterk  will  bo  repeated  this  after- 
K^>r  next  week,  which  will  bring 
rr^io^t  talS  of  ^e  series,  the  subject 
L'^^clnitlng  one:  "Venice  a^nd^the 
Italian  Lakes." 


Since  the  conditions  under  which  Mr.. 
Raymond  was  singing  yesterday  were  so 
untoward,  of  course  It  is  only  fair  tr 
reserve  comment  on  his  voice  and  pe- 
ers of  song  till  some,  more  favorab. 
occasion.  U.  R.  G. 

FLUTE  PLAYERJ?  CLFK 

The    Boston    Flute    Players  Club, 
Georges  Laurent,  '""^^^^A  '^'if  <^,\°J;  ^ '!  1 
-^•e  its  33d  concert  at  the  Boston  Ai  ! 
r'lub,  150  Newbury  street,,  Dartmcut. 
.;treet  entrance  this  afternoon  at  3:..- 
o  clock.  Messrs.  Elcus,  violin  ;  Lefrance 
vola;  Hbovici,  violin;  Zighera,  cello 
Laurent,  flute;  Hamelln,  clarinet;  Sa- 
,oma,  piano-   --^m  Carles.  pk_o  . 
isephlne  Bradlee,  soprano.     The  p. 
'  ■  lam  will  be  as  follows: 
..ure  Jlrst  piano  ouaxj^t  m  CJUp  u 

CHICAGO  OPERA 

The  Chicago  Opera  Company  v.i.'.  l 
heard  in  the  following  operas  when  thci 
Boston  season  opens,  Jan.  81,  at  tht 
Boston  Opera  House:  I 
FIRST  -WEEK  i 

Monday.  Jan.  81.  Aida  ...Verflll 

Tuesda.v,  Feb.  1,  Resurrection  .Alfan. 

Wedne8<fay.  Feb  2  M^it   Faust,  -j-.i :Goui'. 

Eve.  Jewels  of  the  Madonna  Wolf-Ferr!>r 
Thursday.  Feb.  8.  Ceua  Delle  BeHe 

(The    Jest)  .       -  J  V  ,.4 

Friday.  Feb.  4.  Tristan  und  I.^olde.  . 
Saturday.  Feb.  0.  Mat.  Pelleas  el 

Ere.  Luda  Di  Lamracrmoor  Doui^ie 

SECOND  WEEK 
Monday.  Feb.  7.  Boris  Qodunotf  Mouasorfri 
Tuesdaj-.  Feb.  8.  Daughter  ol  the  K^- 

Pa»llaccl  

Wednesday.  Feb.  0.  Mat.  Carmen. .  . 

Eve..    Ricololto  ■  "'i 

iThursdav.  Feb.  10.  Don  Vlovannl.  ...Mozart 

*Fnday.  Feb.  11.  Judith  Honcg:eer 

Gianni    ScUicchl '      .  .j  •  ■  •   Puc<-mi 

Saturday,  Feb.  1'.:,  Mat.  La  Boheme.  .Piiocp 
Eve.  n  Trovatore  *  «• 


TENOR  FAINTS  ON 
JORDAN  HALL  STAGE 

G.  P.  Raymond,  Carried  off, 
Returns  and  Finishes  Program 


George  Perkins  Kaymond,  tenor,  sang 
thes«-8ong8  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jor- 
dan haH  to  (fellghtfut  accompaniments 
by  Cellus  Dougherty. 

An  eln  Veilehen.  a  llebllohe  Wangen. 
..\uf  deni  Klrchhole.  BoUchaft,  Brahms: 
Das  Wirtsliaus.  Ganymed,  Schubert: 
Mondnacht,  Schumann.  -^rla  from 
\  er  FrelBchutz,  Weber:  De-  -^our, 


HOFIMNN,  PIANIST, 

At  Symphony  hall  yesterday  afternoon  , 
Josef  Hofmann,  pianist,  gave  a  recital,  | 
with  the  following  program: 

Preludium   and   Fugue   in   E  minor 
Mendelssohn;  Sonata  in  E  fiat,  op.  13 
(Pathetique),  Beethoven;  Sonata  No.  4 
In  F-sharp  major.  Scrlabin;  Nocturne  in 
F-sharp   minor.   Mazurka  in   C  major 
and  Andante  Splanato  e  Grande  Polo- 
naise,    Chopin;      "The     Old  Scissor 
Grinder,"      Behmd;      three  Chine.<=c 
pieces:   "Flirtation  In  a  Chinese  Gar 
den,"    "A  Shanghai   Tragedy,"  "Ruf 
Hour  in  Hong  Kong,"  Chaslns:  Islam 
(OrienUl  Phantasy),  Balakirev. 

And  more,  for  this,  the  printed  st 
official  version  of  the  program,  -vv 
generously  augmented  with  encores  b 
fore  eacli  Intermission. 

There  seems  to  be  something  abou;^ 
a  stormy  day  that  lends  inspiration  to 
artists.  Mavbe  it  comes  from  the  audi- 
ence, for  with  a  thick  carpet  of  .snow 
already  on  the  ground,  and  a  high  wind 
carrying  downward  countless  more 
small,  extremely  businesslike  flakes,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  who  J 
do  venture  out  bring  to  the  hall  a  mini- 
mum of  indifference  and  lethargy. 
Maybe  it  is  mere  coincidence,  but  cer- 
tain It  Is  that  during  the  severest 
storms  of  the  last  few  winters  there 
were  given  In  this  city  some  of  th( 
superb  performances  of  the  season. 
I  So  yesterday.  Mr.  Hofmann's  Pegasu 
never,  in  our  memory,  was  a  more  fler; 
steed.  It  showed  it;i  uiettl?!  with  tht 
j  first  rippling  phrases  of  the  Mendelssohn 

Iprelude,  and  flinched  not  once  in  it" 
course  during   the  afternoon. 

Jlr  Hofmaiin  has-'been  master  of  nis 
instrument  always,,  but.  there  have  been 
times  when  the  hearer  .vas  made 
forcibly  aware  of  its  presenco.  lest 
idaiy- there  was  just  tone  in  its  manli> 
.beauties,  as  the  creative  power  of  '  i 
Icomposer  arr.-uiged  it,  and  the  imaglr.  <- 
tioii  of  Mr.  Hofmann  g.'tve  it  existc 
In  the  quieter  moods  the  pianist 
more  poetic  than  usual,  and  'ii  brlii^ 
and  robust  passages  there -was  more  r. 
mance,  less  austerity    It  wa.s  tru  y  o 
of   the  occasions  when  Mr.  Hofma 
'nlayed  as  a  god.- 

About  three-fourths  of  the  seats 
the  hall  were  occupied,  and  fe"' 
I  were  who  left  before  the  attendant  f 
id  Ihc  wii>B-  ji  a.--  l-'lauc,  i.l  ^>ie  ^' 
full  two  hour*.  **■ 


1 


c 


to  "tV 


Mr.  Joseph  H.  Wheeler  has  seni  two  old  playbills  to  us:  one  of  the 
Co-  Mnentnl  Theatre,  May  4,  1866,  "Don  Caesar  de  Bazan,"  with  Lucille 
^"cterii,  Don  Caesar;  George  Metkiff,  Don  Jose;  D.  R.  Allen,  KJJag 
'3harles;  \V.  J.  Le  Moyne,  Marquis;  Susan  Flood,  Lazarillo;  Mrs.  D.  R. 
Allen,  Maritana.  And  "Lucretja  Borgia  the  Italian  Poisoner";  Miss  W«st- 
•?ni,  Lucretia;  Barton  Hill,  Genaro;  George  Metlciff,  Duke  Alfonso;  D.  R. 
Allen,  Maffio  Orsini.  They  gave  good  measure  in  the  old  days. 


The  other  bill  is  of  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  July  4,  1880.  This  bill 
!•  Interesting,  aa  "vaudeville"  is  having  a  centennial  celebration,  which 
will  begin  this  week  when  "B.  F.  Keith's  in  Boston  and  every  Keith-Albtse 
theatre  in  the  United  States  will  celebrate  'All  Nationality  Week.'  This 
%vill  be  the  first  of  several  'weeks'  during  the  celebration." 

According  to  newspaper  advertisements  of  1826,  theatre-goers  found 
pleasure  in  performing  dogs,  horses  and  other  animals,  tight-rope  walkers, 
singers,  burlesques,  etc.  Before  that  year  entertainments  of  this  nature 
pleased.  In  1785  John  Durang  danced  at  the  John  Street  Theatre  in  New 
York,  "the  first  American  who  attained  distinction  as  such."  A  hornpipe 
or  •  song  was  often  on  a  theatre  bill  as  an  interlude  between  two  comedies 
or  dramas. 


J 


'  Variety  theatres  have  long  been  known  in  this  country.  Strange  to 
"  «ay  the  word  "variety,"  used  to  designate  music  hall  or  theatrical  enter- 
I  tainments  of  a  mixed  character  (songs,  dances,  impersonations,  etc.)  also 
persons  connected  with  them,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in  Eng- 
land before  1886,  the  date  given  by  the  Oxford  Dictionary  in  a  quotation 
from  the  Referee,  which  spoke  of  Cassell's  as  "the  biggest  variety  com- 
pany ever  seen  at  the  East  end  of  London."  Chambers  Journal  in  1891: 
"Music  halls,  or,  to  give  them  the  more  recent  and  appropriate  term, 
variety  shows,  are  quite  modem  institutions." 

"Vaudeville"  "was  not  synonymous  with  "variety."  The  former  word, 
meaning  at  first  a  light  popular  song,  commonly  of  a  satirical  or  topical 
nature,  sung  on  or  off  the  stage,  was  afterwards  applied  to  "a  play  or 
stage,  performance  of  a  light  and  amusing  character  interspersed  with 
Bongs." 


iiip  stairp     r„  tk;  ' theatre  on  and 

blessed  ^'en^irv    wr'^''  ^        ^'^^'"P'^  «f  Tony  Pastor 

n  New  YoTto  wS  h  .  ^     """^  ^'^''^'^      "^^^^^  ^^eatr^ 

in  .^ew  York  to  which  he  ;,'ave  hi.s  name  in  1865,  he  arranged  a  first-clas* 

variety  performance,  "one  to  which  ladies  might  go  with  thet  fam  iies^^ 

i  the  other  variety  houses."  And  what  a  row  of  comedians,  dancers  was 
oV  An  v^-''^"ff ^^"1  singing  her  "FW 

>  applause;  we  still  see  Tony  wfth  hfs  topS 

onr'^W^^^r  r"^''^  *°  ^hqrus  of  "^the  ''Coal  S" 

&i|r.  Buens  Core,  the  Fire  King;  not  to  mention  Sig.  Jose  Bastiglioni  the 
contortionist;  the  troupe  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  Senoritf  Lopez  and  her  "nfan? 
Wymnas  s,  Jenny  Benson  "clog  dancer  from  the  Dublin  theatres/'  MaS 
lus  Szollory-and  many  others,  who  gave  pleasure  at  "TonV  PalSs 
Nipera  House"  in  the, sixties?  ^^nyrastors 

:  J   Nikolai  Orloff,  pianist,  who  will  give  a  recital  in  Jordan  hall  next 
,i  uesday  evening,  was  born  in  Jeletz,  Russia,  in  1892.  After  receiving  hS 
Itr?"'"'"  I"  pianoforte  playing  from  his  mother,  he  entered  the 
V  oscow  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  studied  under  Profs.  Kipp  and  Ignou! 

in„."-  ,  concerts  in  Russia  with  conatannJ 

mcreasmg  .success.   In  the  years  1916  to  1921  he  regularireavrio^o  S 

^^22       hasTenlourfn"  he 
inem.    ne  v. as  speeiaiiy  engaged  for  t-„»   . ^.  , 

l  urg-i  and  Glasgow  a  year  ago 


con- 


iul.  His  playing  in  NeV  Yorrhas^al'-^---'-^^^''"'^ 


for  tne  orcnestrai  concerts  in  Edin- 

ndon  recitals  wer 
so  excited  enthusiasm 


■ng. 


even- 


^Snr^  -^^  v"^"'  ^T''^'        P'^y      J°^dan  hall  next  Thursday 
ni  w?h  rhe\ra";n  t^N^dK^  Tut'""  lOyeZ^'Z  play- 

i.',  entered  into  service  as  first  l^uteU^S  tl^  aSry^ 

Philh1'rmon?c"oXs5S.'SenTnoTe:rhr 
.'Milharmonic.  Vienna  Conirtv^ein  nl^^/T-^^^  "^'^^ 
.  ...verein,  Gewandha.^  oSs^"  af'^^^^^^^ 

-'^"'*">'  Switzerland,  Rumania,! 


J.itals  m  nearly  aH"  of  thrci^i^sln-AuIiririr"'- ' 

^'^""i."^.^'  H^n^^ry,  Czecho-Slovakia.  He 


lor  ne»t  season. 


The  Howard  bill  mentioned  above  gives  one  a  fair  idea  of  a  variety    

show  as  it  was  known  in  the  eighties.   There  was  first  a  comedy  or  farce, ![  '-'le  soloist  with  the  Vienna  Philh'armont 
"Little  Sins  and  Pretty  Sinners,"  with  Ninon  Duclos  as  the  leading  woman,  jj  '  '">«  tour  in  Mexico  (1926) 
She  also  took  the  part  of  Dandino  in  the  burlesque,  "Cinderella,"  whicn  " 
ended  the  entertainment.   Who  was  Miss  Duclos?    Does  any  one  remem- 
ber her?   Between  the  two  plays,  Kitty  McDermott  danced  her  challenge 
jig  and  her  "own  original  reel";  she  also  sang  and  recited.    "Mark  Sulli- 
van in  his  Irish  songs,  sayings  and  dances,  also  in  his  impersonations  of 
celebrated  artists."    The  Olympia  quartet.  Mack,  Sullivan,  Keough  and 
Andrews,  was  heard  "in  original  negro  hymns,  as  sung  by  them  only.'' 
Lula  Newton  had  with  her  a  "repertoire  of  charming  songs";  Foster  & 
Hughes  danced  in  an  eccentric  and  grotesque  manner;  there  was  a  short 
farce;  the  ninth  item  on  the  bill  was  an  "Overture"  by  the  orchestra.  Let 
UB  not  forget  Prof.  Muller  with  "his  Barnyard  Imitations  of  the  Horse, 
Cow,  Pig,  Hen,  etc.,  in  which  he  stands  without  a  rival." 


A  correspondent  writes  to  The  Herald:  "Within  the  memory  of  pres- 
ent-day vaudeville  'fans'  there  has  been  an  impressive  parade  of  tempo- 
rary favorites  in  vaudeville.  There  are  still  many  enthusiasts  who  can 
hark,  back  a  half -century  and  recall  with  delight  the  greatest  clog  dancer 
of  them  all,  Barney  Fagan.  His  popularity  brought  into  vogue  a  crowd  of 
clog  dancers.  Not  the  least  of  these  were  Howley  and  Doyle  and  the  first 
Pat  Rooney.  The.-3e  dancers  have  some  worthy  successors  today,  quitf  in 
contrast  to  the  fire-dancers,  or  worse,  the  fire-eaters,  two  rather  extraordi- 
nary types  of  entertainers  who  were  popular  once,  but, who  are  now  reie- 
gated  to  limbo. 

"The  monologuists  were  developed  by  vaudeville.  Many  can  remember 
John  Fuller  Golden,  Blackface  Billy  Van,  Charlie  Case,  Stuart  Barns  and 
Walter  Kelly.  Once  it  was  the  protean  act  which  held  first  place  in  the 
hearts  of  vaudeville  lovers.  The  Rathskeller  act  came  roaring  out  of  the 
West  some  25  years  ago.  Jugglers,  sharpshooters,  the  late  Annie  Oakley 
being  the  most  famous  acrobats  (ground  and  lofty,  if  you  please), 
illusionists,  the  immortal  Florodora  Sextet  and  others.  It  is  hard  to 
speak  of  illusionists  without  recalling  Houdini,  mystifier  par  excellence, 
who  died  recently.  He  earned  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  show- 
man of  them  all.  ' 

"Of  course,  Boston  has  a  legitimate  pride  in  the  great  development  of 
variety,  for  among  the  names  of  those  who  have  made  'vode'  what  it  is 
today  the  name  of  B.  F.  Keith  stands  out.  It  was  he,  right  in  Boston, 
who  with  E.  F.  Albee,  brought  vaudeville  to  its  present  high  pinnacle.  But 
even  he  could  hardly  have  realized  what  a  lusty  infant  he  was  fathering. 
Today  vaudeville  caters  to  millions  a  week.  It  is  a  world  of  its  own.  The 
flnfest  theatres  in  the  land  are  vaudeville  theatres  and  some  of  the  great- 
est actors  and  actresses  on  the  stage  today  were  brought  out  by  vaude- 
■ille." 


^as 

c  Orchestra  under  Strauss  in  a 
An  American  concert  tour  is  now  arranging 

^  P.  n. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

^^1ot\^e~^^"'^^°"^  •'°»«^  Hofmann,  planl.t.    See  apeclal 

rnnrt,?,^''^"  S^"/.  3:30  p.  M.    People's  Symphony  orchestra,  Stuart  Mason, 
Bo«tn'4  A%"^",'K°^"/n°;^'^'  P'^"'^*-    See  special  notice.  '  ^  """on, 

ers  o,?h    r^r.VP'"."'        ^""^"!~y  sfeet,  3:30  P.  M.    Boston  Flut*  Play- 
'""SI"!  director.  See  special  notice, 
r^^^f  f  •  ?  ^-         ""^►i  Posselt,  violinist.    See  special  notice 

Cople»(  Theatre,  8:15  P.  M.    J.  Rosamond  Johnson.     '  noxice. 


Gordon, 


M. 

»  -  .     ..  "osamona  Johnson,  pianist,  and  Taylor 

..M.,  VA,     ^  1°'.^"  *  Deliver   Daniel,"   "Gimme  Yo'  Han'" 

wL-^n^  ^  '='»."f>;-     "Walk  Together  Children."  "De   Bantf  o'  Gideon'" 
Mos'  Done  Toilm's  Here,"  "Do  Don't  Touch— A  My  Garment  •'  "Qod-. 
a-Gwineter  to  Trouble  de  Water.  '  "I  Want  to  Die  Easy  WheTr  Die."  "My 

•  -  Fire,"  "Too  Late."  "Walk  in  Jerusa. 

Jeep  River,"  "When  , 
de  Way,"  "I  Heard  I 


Lord  Says  He's  Gwineter  Rain  Dow 


\"S  "f,"^'  h'.^"  Joh«,"  "Roll  de  Old  Chariot  Along,"  "De 
I  Fall  on  My  Knees,"  "Oh,  My  Good  Lord,  Show  Me  d 
de  Preachin'  of  de  Word  o'  God,"  "Witness" 


MONDAY-Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Detroit  Symphony  orchestra,  OssId 
Gabnlowitsch,  conductor.    See  special  notice.  «"«-"<i»ir«,  ussip 

"^^  n^«°/^^~"'c?'"''^,"..'^^i!'  S-'IS  P.  M.  Nikolai  Orlofr,  pianist.  First  time  in 
lhtV°"-H  Scarlatti,  Capnccio;  Schumann,  Etudes  sVmphonlquesV  BrThms 
^^nnf,,""^^.  Schubert- Lisrt,   Gretchen   at   the  Sp-nniAgrwhe^l" 

Chopin,  Etude  in  F  ipajor.  Nocturne  in  C  sharp  minor    Two  Preiuri*,' 

^Vsla^ey'*^'"""'  "«"<=^«"'  StimmungTbri^A  raJor-'Bala: 

WEDNESDAY— Joiylan  Hall,  8:15  P. 


Malaby,  accomiTanist. -Nar-dini.-  Concert^^o'^Menderssohn 
Ing,  Prelude;  Mozart- Kreisler,  Rondo:  Bloch 
Dance  Zapateado. 


Concerto;  Spald- 
Melodie;  Sarasate,  Spanish 


THURSDAY— Symphony  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.    Harvard  Glee  Club  tDr  Archibald 

comprise  Franck's  Prelude.  Chorale  and  Fugue 


The  program  will 
pieces- by  Chopin  and 


sonata  by  Karol  Rathaus,  to  be  played  for  the  first  time^  Rrth^M. 
at  Vienna  in  1895  is  a  pupil  of  Franz  Schreker     He  ha^  written  a 
enade  for  clarinet,  strings  and  piano;  Variations  and  Puo^«        .  .k 
of  Reoer's  for  niano.  .nnri  .maii»\.  r,i,»„        I'l  •^"OUO  on  a  them 


of  Reger's  for  piano,  and  smaller  piano  pieces" 
FRIDAY— Symphony    Hall,   2:30   P.    M.  Boston 
Koussevitzky,  conductor.    See  special  notice. 
SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M 


Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 

Cole,   pianist.     Brahms",   Vorschne^7el'^^chwir'""n°  wT/e?nia^^^^ 
Maedchen;   Wolf,    Lebe   Wohl,   Auf   dem   gruenen    B^fr^S  "I/"''"*'  5" 
Georgine,   Mein    Herz    ist   stumm.    Her7   Lens-    G     r.nr.'  iV?""^ 
Rondel;  Caplet,  Foret;  Ravel;  Quel  galant        —  "       '•  "^''"' 


Lentisques,  Tout  gall;  Gretchanlnov, 


On  the  Howard  bill  quoted  above  appears  the  name  of  Burt  Haverly. 
:.lr.  Wheeler  ivrites:  "Haverly  was  a  classmate  at  the  Bigelow  school, 
^"outh  Boston.  He  and  Frank  Daniels  made  their  first  appearance  to- 
frother  at  a  benefit  for  the  late  Charles  Willard,  another  classmate." 

Haverly's  real  name  was  George  Burton  Oliver.  He  was  bom  at 
Saccarappa,  Me.,  in  1853;  he  died  at  San  Francisco  in  1908.  It  was  in 
Boston  that  he  began  with  a  negi-o  minstrel  company  headed  by  Andy 
T.eavitt.  His  great  song  was  "And  His  Feet  Hung  Out  the  Door."  In 
s}  he  -went  to.  San  Francis.  As  a  'Vhite-face"  comedian  he  was  seen 
7>  the  "City  Directory"  and  with  Laura  Biggar  in  "A  Trip  to  Chinatown." 


Faure,    Soir;  nonn, 
ur^^^i    !}^°"^         gli-eilleuses  des 
"^r^^^^^o^^l;?'-'  Head,  The  P,poV;nC^i^rP;i:^:,  ^y^'^T^^ 

Symphony  Hall,  8:16  P.  M.    Repetition  of  Fridav'i. 
Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor.  rriaaya  Symphony  concert. 


Ruth  Posselt  Shows  Feeling 
and  Technique 


Our  correspondent  writing  about  variety  shows  might  have  added  j 


Ruth  Pierce  Posselt,  violinist,  brought 
this  program  last  night  to  Symphony 
Hall,  and  an  excellent  accompanist,  too. 
Gladys  Posselt. 

Chaconne,  Vltall;  Concerto.  D  major. 
(Cadenza  by  Em.  Ondrlcek),  Paganlni; 
Serenade  Melanchollque,  Tschalkowsky . 
What  the  Swallows  Told,  Burleigh; 
D'un  Matin  de  Printemps,  Boulangor, 
Silhouette,  Dvorak-Em.  Ondrlcek, 
Scherzo-Tarentelle.  'VN'lcnlawskl. 

Miss  Ruth  Posselt,  now  14  years  old, 
has  not  played  publicly  In  Boston  slnco 
i_her  appearance  In  1923,  when  she  made 


,  r-T 


a   highly   favorable   ImpTMslon.  That 
Impression  she  deepened  Uat  night. 
I     She  must  surely  have  developed  an 
I  exceedingly  able  technique— though  onlv 
I  experts  have  a  right  to  discuss  that 
point— aince  she  can  play  with  security. 
I  good  tone  and  unusually  pure  Intonation 
I  pass-T^es     commonly     reputed  vastlv 
j  difficult.     But  technique  alone   Is  not 
I  Kood  for  much— as  witness  the  throng  of 
■  technically  proficlpnt  pianists  and  vio- 
linists whom  nobody  will  pay  five  cents 
to  listen  to.    Miss  Posselt.  fortunatelx 
u.r  her.  has  more  to  do  with  than  tech- 
nique. 

She  has.  In  truth,  the  one  qualltx 
without  which  a  performer  may  as  well 
hang  up  the  fiddle  and  the  bow— musical 
feel  ng  so  deep  that  she  can  make  her 
audience  feel  what  she  feels.  People  I 
listened  to  her  last  night  attentively 
eager  to  hear  what  she  would  do.  Miss 
Posselt  Is  sure  of  her  public. 

Since,    furthermore,    she    feels    h«r  K 
music  aright,  she  may  well  count  on 
winning  a  public  worth  having.  TonnK 


TRlt  night  sfii  Pl»y«3~"^  NolMlesB  tvtjewritam.  •I.'^'^' 
urg    Chaconne  nobly;   Its   I  f:''"''"^^  '5^*'^"'^  sonif 
\arlatlons  she  made  at  least 


-.Tenable;  at  th»  end  she  reached 
\:  of  genuine  ardor.    She  madf 
<-•        t  of  what  music  there  Is  in  the 
Pagn:  i:u  concerto,  singing  the  melodle? 
I  with  1-  -autlful  tone,  turning  the  phrases 
I  M'lth    taste.      The  cadenza  sh«  made 
|«ounO  iirllllant. 

In  i  sohaikowsky's  piece.  Miss  Posselt 
found  melancholy  without  being  maud- 
lin—n,  slight  feat.  For  the  little  pieces 
that  followed  she  had  at  hand  the 
flttliifr  light  tona,  the  deftness,  the 
\  rhythn;  that  makes  them  worthwhile. 
I  To  repeat,  In  short,  she  feel*  her  raueic 
!  rightly. 

So  Atlss  Posselt  ought  to  ro«ke  her 
way.  being  blessed  with  a  strong  mu- 
sical nature,  with  a  temperament  that 
1  has  vitality,  and  with  charm.  Beyond 
a  doubt  she  has  been  well  taught.  But . 
what  can  a  teacher  do  trlthout  an  able 
JpiiplI?     Lucky  It  Is  when  the  right 
Jteacher  and  pupil  meet.  R.  R.  G.  •»' 

'  People's  Symphony  Orchestra 
Has  Fine  Program 


j  For  adding,  subtracting  ''^'"^ 
I  seems 


Vnallel  Bl 
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second  concert  of  the  People's 
l  y  orchestra,  given  yesterday 
1  In  Jordan  hall,  Mr.  Mason  ar- 
prograni  that  made  evident  nls 
:    good  Judgment.     He  began 
.11  overture  that  had  at  least 
i!  of  not  being  played  to  death, 
John's    "The    Fair  Meluslna." 
1  .  reasonably  secure  against  the  diF- 
Mrhance  of  latecomers  but  still  edrly 
the  day,  he  proceeded  to  the  sym- 
i^n>.  Beethoven's  second,  In  D  major. 
'If.   a  pause  he  went  on  with  Racli- 
Hnlnova   piano  concerto  In   F  sharp 
'n.>r   (Pauline  Danforth),  and  closed 
t  '<  '  nncert  with  a  bright  overture  al- 
iilpfisant  to  hear  but  not  a  mls- 
'1  miss,  Thomas's  to  "MIgnon." 
liing     brand     new     would,  of 
,  Uitve  been  desirable.   But,  where 
•  «als  are  not  too  plenty.  Is  It  prac- 
..I'ix  tfj  prepare  every  week  a  piece 
'  tliat  modern  music  which  exacts  a 
-al  of  hard  study  to  make  It  march 

Hll? 

'he    symphony    "marched"    at  all 
nt.s.  Mr.  Mason  has  a  way  with  Bec- 
^  pii  that  seems  to  many  people  right, 
illp  he  avoids  the  rigidity  and  dry- 
thnt  have  marred    the  readlnf;s 
oertjiin      older      conductors,  he 
cs  not,  In  an  excess  of  zeal,  make  the 
IS  take  of  trying  to  heighten  the  effect 
'  H(!ethoven's  music  by  means  of  de- 
•  s  that  are  better  suited  to  Liszt  or 
Strauss.    Beethoven's  rhythm,  as  an  In- 
itance,  he  does  not  wrench  out  of  shape. 
A.  melody  he  ventures  to  let  sing  Its 
)wn  way.  without  rubbing  Its  beauty  In. 
Admirably  yesterday,  from  Its  slmpllc- 
ty,  Mr.  Mason  made  the  transition  from 
he  opening  adagio  to  the  allegro. 

Mr.  Mason,  in  short,  while  recognlz- 
ng  In  lieethoven  a  great  romantic,  goes 
lone  step  beyond,  for,  musician  of 
lie  tafcte  that  he  Is,  he  recognizes  as 
ell  that  Beethoven  was  a  romantic  in 
lis  own  way,  not  in  that  of  his  suc- 
:esRors. 

Tlie  >  ncerto  also  Mr.  Mason  made  g<, 
tvell,  .sc.  brilliantly  Indeed  that  Miss 
If 'unfon!:  sometimes  found  herself  In  th-  ' 
pharle— a  not  unnatural  happening  In 
ifhat  typ,>  of  concerto  where  .he  pianist 
iiisnatl  of  co-operating  with  the  orches- 

I  ra,  must  needs  run  a  tilt  with  it  Only 

II  virtu  so  of  dazzling  powe,-,  in  a  tus- 
le  so  ill-matched,  can  liope  to  hold  his 

l(wn. 

Miss  Danforth  played  extrfmely  well  i 
specially  the  quieter  episodes— In  the  I 
..jcompanlment  to  the  vlollrs'  melody 
^te  In  the  andante  she  did  exquisite 
ork— with  musical  Intelligence  all  the' 
ne  and  with  good  tone.     She  was  I 
,irmly  applauded.  | 
The  orchestra  played  well,  above  all  I 
the  symphony.    Us  tone  was  so  good  : 
r  the  most  part  that  a  question  comes 
nind— Is  it  necessary,  in  a  hall  like 
iirdan    hall,    to   play   even  fortissimo 
ssa«es  with  all  force  available''  BlK 
tects,  it  would  seem,  could  be  brought 
bout  by  gentler  mean.s,  to  the  benefl* 
.-onority.     Harsh  tone,   to  state  It 
■indly,   was  a  defect  in  yesterday's 
H  performance.    Surely  it  can  be  done 
ay   ^y■itt^,  when  the  hall's;  acoustics 
p   more   accurately  gauged. 

R.  R.  a. 


II 


Bewar«  of  the  man  that  detains  you 
a  windy  oomer,  pumps  jrour  arm 
nd  assures  you  that  you  aro  looking 
sell.  A.  C.  Benson,  RMstlng  Henry 
J.ames,  politely  said:  'Tou  look  well  " 
to  which  James  replied:  "I  itxfk  my 
joar  Arthur,  I  admit.  I  look— but  at 
'hat  point  I  can  accompany  you  no 
urther.  It's  a  look,  I  allow." 

CONTRASTS 
(for  As  the  Worid  Wan.i 
business    office    of  WUberforae 

Squee 

the  model  of  up-to-date  effloleacee- 
-  see  his  flne  system  Is  really  worth 

while; 

1$>  cer^nly  run  In  the  modemeat 
style. 

has  flies  horizontal  uid  Tertloal,  too 
(dexed  and  cross-indexed,  shiny  and 


That  the  buslnesi  office  of  Wllberforce 
Squee 

Is  surely  a  model  of  eftlctenoee. 

The  business  office  of  Osgood  McSnaw 
Is  the  funniest  office  that  ever  you  saw. 
Ho  has  no  Idea  what  efficiency  means; 
He  doesn't  possess  any  modem  ma- 
chines; 

Hie  flies  are  the  vlnuge  of  nineteen 

ought  two — 
They   don't   look  aa   pretty   as  Mr. 

Squee's  do; 
His  typewriters  sound  like  a  bunch  of 

tin  cans; 

His  book-keeper  adds   and  subtracts 

with  her  hands. 
Tes,  truly,  the  office  of  Osgood  McSnaw 
Is  the  dizziest  office  that  ever  you  saw. 

And  now.  with  sad  tears  In  my  eyes,  1 
relate 

The  awful  mean  trick  executed  by  fate; 
The  business  done  by  friend  Wllber- 
force Squee 
Is  so  small  that  It  seems  quite  pathetic 
to  me; 

While  that  ancient  old  office  of  Oagood 
McSnaw  I 
Is  the  busiest  oflTlce  that  ever  I  saw. 
WARREN  BRADBURY  JENNINGS. 

TEACHER  AND  BOY 

We  read  In  the  London  Chronicle  the 
story  of  a  bright-eyed  boy  who  was 
brought  before  the  head  master  of  the 

school  for  ufini?  "bad  words."  The  boy 
was  so  small  that  the  head  master  was 
curious  .'iS  to  the  extent  of  the  boy's 
vocabulary;  be  aFked  him  to  repeat 
what  ho  h  :^  :  r  1:  "For  a  minute  the 
offender  hi  -  head  in  silence,  then 

muttered:  '  tir  .'t  like  to  say  It  again, 
sir,  but  If  you'll  3ay  some  swear  words 
I'll  tell  you  when  you  come  to  it.'  " 

In  New  Tortt  last  week  Miss  Miriam 
Martnein  di- -  -or,  as  she  would  pre- 
fer to  say — ''i'*"n>r6ted  "The  Ship"  to 
the  first  mo\  ii.s-iii  pf  Cesar  Franck's 
symphony.  Son,f  seasons  ago  a  fair 
nymph  in  London  rianced  a  "philosophi- 
cal" pas  seul  to  music  by  FVanck,  but 
the  reviewers  did  not  state  what  school 
of  philosophy  sh*'  Interpreted  by  her 
glidlnKS,  cavortlnps,  pirouettes.  We  are 
fortunately  not  left  in  Ignorance  of  Miss 
Marmeln's  terpslchorean,  pictorial,  de- 
scriptive, seascape  scheme.  "The  elusive, 
subtle  use  of  the  body  In  this  work,  the 
suggestion  of  wave,  sail  and  wind  In 
costume,  movement  and  music,  was  In- 
definably graceful  and  effective."  For 
good  sea  themes  It  would  seem  hard  to 
surpass  Pranck's  music." 

The  next  time  Franck's  symphony  Is 
played  In  Symphony  hall.  Miss  Marmeln 
should  be  engaged  to  "Illustrate,"  "In- 
terpret" the  first  movement.  The  space 
on  the  platform  would  necessarily  be 
somewhat  limited,  but  as  there  would 
be  an  "elusive,  subtle  use  of  the'  liody" 
land  nothing  has  been  said  about  her 
'"spinning  the  top"  or  a  toe-run  from 
one  end  of  the  stage  to  the  other,  there 
would  be  room  enough. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Ravel's 
orchestral  transcription  of  Moussorg- 
sky's  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition"  was 
performed  last  week  at  the  Symphony 
1  concerts.  What  a  pity  that  Victor 
Hartmann's  pictures  which  Inspired 
Moussorgsky  to  composition  could  not 
have  been  shown,  one  hy  one,  on  a 
screen  above  the  orchestra,  as  the  or- 
chestra was  playing. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"The  German  actor  Is  returning  to 
Europe  to  get  his  third  wife  and  first 
baby  to  take  to  Hollj-wood.  His  sec- 
ond wife,  he  says,  Is  Erall  Janning's 
third  wife." 

Card  Index  salesman,  please  note. 

FRANCOIS. 

ADD  "WASHINGTONIANA" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  country  school  teacher  was  giv- 
ing his  class  of  bright  farm  boys  their 
dally  dozen  In  United  States  history: 
"  •  •  •  On  the  ono  hand,"  explained 
that  erudite  gentleman,  pointing  with 
his  right,  "we  have  Comwallls,  the  rat; 
on  the  other,"  augmenting  the  power 
of  analysis  with  his  left,  "we  have  the 
trap  set  by  Washington!  Now  can  any 
ono  In  the  class  tell  me  what  remains 
between  the  two?"  And  the  smartest 
boy  In  the  township  piped:  "Tes.  sir! 
A  piece  uv  cheese!"  ORACLE. 

SOCIETY  ITEM 

At  the  last  official  ball  at  Angora, 
some  high-stepping,  nose-tllted  dames 
refused  to  dance  with  young  men  In  the 
army.  They  complained  to  Mustapha 
Kemal  Pasha.  He  sent  word  to  the  re- 
calcitrant women  that  he  would  not 
permit  the  refusal.  Fifteen  minutes 
later  "the  dancing  was  at  Its  height." 

This  recalls  the  old  and  pleasing  story 
that  we  first  heard  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy. Exeter.  (An  anthology  of  the 
anecdotes  and  Limericks  there  current 


In  tlie  ea.-ly   ,0's  would  be"  a  pIc.T,;,i_.  i-oo  pages  will  be  to  u  bnght- 

volume.)  Yes,  this  Incident  at  Angor,  -  especially  If  he  looks  forward 

recalls  the  story  of  the  sulky  little  gir;  into  commercial  business!  Here  \ 

at  the  party  who  would  not  dance  with  .is  .»   textbook  for  Harvard's  business 
Johnny  Sprague:    her  stem  mother's  college, 
answer  to  the  girl's  excuse.  j  — < — 

»  I  As  the  World  Wags: 

Music  In  this  country  has  become  a  I     "Oswald."  says  the  perfesser,  "filease 

-^^usingii  and  Is  being  run  more  andi  "P.l"  *^®.r''"^°'^'  ^''f'^'^  *  ^^^""i  , 
hn'^fonn,ii„o-       K„oi„«^„  !     "Nope."  I  says.    "I  ain't  no  Janitor. 


vo: 


tcording  to  business  consldera' 
.*he  professional,  having  to  think 
'•  his  present  and  his  future,  mustj 
certain  extent  pitch  sentiment 
,  j  the  window.  Briefly,  he  is  fori 
husic  art  In  so  far  as  It  is  eco- 
S'lcally  safe  to  be  for  It. — Pierre  V. 
Cey  in  the  Musical  Digest 


Tnere  are  many  women  more  quali- 
fied to  adom  the  Episcopal  Bench  than 
those  who  occupy  It. — Dean  Inge. 

The  Idea  that  the  mother  has  any 
serious  duty  In  life  apart  from  her 
children  never  occurs  to  the  average 
married  woman. — Lady  Rhodenda. 


'Do  you  think  I  should  have  to  do  it?" 
says  the  prof. 

"Why  not?"  says  I.  "Yer  gettln  a 
salary." 

"Ah,  yes."  he  sadly  sighs,  "but  not  a 
janitor's  salary." 

— Oswald  of  Wesleyan. 


THE  ELEPHANT  AND  THE 
SENTIMENTAL  ANT 
A  sentimental  ant  fell  In  love  with 
an  elephant.  Every  day  she  watched 
for  his  coming  along  the  Jungle  path 
that  led  by  her  ant-hill.  Laboriously 
she  dragged  straws  and  sand-grains 
from  the  path,  that  It  might  be  smooth 
for  the  feet  of  her  beloved.  But  always 
he  passed — unaware.  Knowing  his  fond- 
ness for  peanuts,  she  climbed  a  tall  pea- 
nut tree,  and,  cutting  off  a  luscious 
specimen  from  the  topmost  bough,  she 
descended  and  with  great  effort  rolled 
It  to  the  path.  Presently  the  elephant 
came  along  and  s^alzed  the  peanut,  to 
which  clung  the  little  ant.  hoping  for 
at  least  a  "Thank  you,  ma'am."  But 
her  bashful  wriggling  tickled  the  ele- 
phant's nose  and  he  gave  a  big  aneeze, 
which  blew  the  poor  little  ant  a  long 
ways  from  thera.  Aad  slw  had  to  walk 
jMck  bomot  0ZM2AN  J& 


B.  S.  G.  asks  us  to  recomra^d  a  oook 
that  wU)  aid  him  In  writing  "sinewy, 
straightforward  English."  I  have  re- 
read "Gulliver's  Travels"  and  Cobbett'sj 
excellent  advice  to  a  young  man.  What 
else  would  you  advise?" 

Capt.  Alexander  Smith's  "Complete 
History  of  the  Lives  and  Robberies  of 
the  Most  Notorious  Highwaymen"  for 
Captain's  use  of  the  noble  English  lan- 
guage, and  incidentally  the  moral  les- 
sons. 


Turn  to  the  life  of  Roderick  Audrey, 
who  was  hanged  a  little  "after  he  was 
turned  the  teens."  He  stuttered  much. 
Making  a  rude  speech  to  a  cook-maid 
as  he  was  carrying  off  plate  out  of  the 
kitchen  window,  she  said.  "Ay.  you 
young  Impudent  rogue,  I'll  warrant  I 
shall  see  you  hanged."  Now  listen  to 
Smith: 

"But  whether  she  did  or  not  I  can't 
tell:  however.  If  she  did  not,  a  great 
many  hundreds  did  for  her.  And  they 
must  needs  say  that  he  went  very  de- 
cent to  the  gallows,  being  In  a  white 
I  waistcoat,  clean  napkin,  white  gloves 
I  and  an  orange  In  one  hand  though  no 
Book  In  t'other,  though  a  great  many 
who  could  read  no  more  than  he  when 
they  went  to  be  hanged  would  have  a 
Book  to  seem  either  learned  or  devout."  i 

Turn  to  the  life  of  Amey  Price,  "a 
shoplift,"  hanged  in  1718-19,  aged  32. 

"But  being  a  most  profligate,  wicked 
woman,  she  died  very  resolute,  as  mak- 
ing herself  drunk  the  morning  she  was 
to  die.  and  was  not  sober  when  she  came 
to  the  place  of  execution." 

There  was  Jlaccartney,  a  murderer, 
highwayman  and  housebreataer,  an  Ille- 
gitimate son  of  Major  General  Maccart- 
ney.  The  child  was  given  to  "a  poor 
laboring  man  In  the  neighborhood  to 
take  this  brungin  as  his  own.  When  he 
grew  up  In  years,  and  understajidlng  by 
his  foster-father  who  were  his  right 
parents,  pride  Inspired  him  to  scorn  to 
live  any  longer  In  a  poor  lltUe  cabin, 
where  potatoes  without  butter  and  bon- 
ny-clabber  was  the  chlefest  of  his  diet." 

■There  was  Moll  Cutpurae,  pickpocket 
and  highwayman.  "A  very  tomrig  or 
rampscuttle.  she  was,  and  delighted  and 
11°/'-^^,  P'^y  and  pastime, 

not  minding  or  compahying  with  the 
girls.  Her  uncle  "trepanned"  her  on 
board  a  merchant  ship  bound  for  New 
England;  but  she  could  swim,  so  she 
jumped  overboard. 


Trepanned."  In  these  degenerate  i 
days  we  associate  this  verb  with  the 
operation  of  sawing  through  with  a  tre- 
pan, as  a  bone  of  the  skull;  but  the  verb 
"trepan,"  meaning  to  entrap,  ensnare 
beguile,  lure,  also  to  cheat,  swindle, 
though  probably  at  first  slang  of  thieves 
and  rogues,  was  In  common  use  for  two 
centuries.  Walton  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
employed  It:  so  did  Cotton  Mather,  De- 
foe and  the  solemn  Hallam. 

Let  us  add  that  to  show  Moll  Cut- 
purse's  sturdy  health  our  Capt.  Smith  j 
naming  trash  that  she  would  not  eat. 
Included  oatmeal.  ' 

What  a  Christmas  present  this  quarto  — 

  I  \  ^ongfellow.  By  nerert  Gf 

4   IU>    _  \ 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Maybe  trombone  blowers  are  unpopu- 
lar because  they  have  no  sax  appeal. 

HERBIE  FAT 
Woes  o*  a  Loud  Playgtfer 
I  (The  Observer) 

I  "The  young  man  had  a  Joke  when- 
]  ever  the  white  horses  of  Rosmersholm 
I  were  mentioned,  he  countered  with  a 
I  sally  about  'WTilte  Ho  se  'Whiskey,'  Ir 
'  a  whisper  loud  enough  to  include  hit 

neighbors  In  the  rows  both  In  front  and 

behind  him." 

MODERNIZED  MYTHOLOGY 
Hercules  Meets  Atlas 
(By  Snowehoe  AI.) 

This  hombre  Hercules  wuz  wun  uv 
tha  stronpest  bozos  wot  ever  learned 
tub  eet  with  a  fork.  Tex  RIckard  is 
still  wailin'  because  he  koodn't  arrang«> 
a  title  bout  between  him  an'  Samson. 
I  wood  have  bet  on  Hercules  anyhow, 
because  he  wuz  a  prltty  smart  egg,  an' 
he  wood  have  probibly  cut  Samson's 
hair  off  rite  away  an'  then  socked  him. 
Wun  day  Hercules  wuz  walkin'  thru 
Afrika  lookin'  fer  Atlas.  He  found  him. 
Atlas  wuz  holdln"  tha  wurld  on  his 
shoulders. 

"I  serpose,"  sez  Atlas,  "that  yew  are 
here  luh  inkwire  wot  caused  tha  sllte 
earthquake  last  nlte,  so  I'll  tell  yuh.  I 
sneezed  an"  neer  lost  my  hold  on  this 
thing." 

"Listen,"  sez  Hercules,  "walr  kin  1 
locate  tha  3  Golden  Apples?  I  promised 
tub  git  them  fer  a  frend  uv  mine." 

".4.W,"  sez  Atlas,  "talk  yer  frend  a 
bunch  uv  bananas  er  a  sack  uv  koko- 
nuts  er  sumtbln'  else  wlch  is  plentiful, 
an'  let  it  go  at  that."  This  got  Her-  j 
cules  peeved,  so  he  demanded  tha  loca  •  | 
tion  uv  tha  highly  polished  WInesaps. 
"Very  well,"  sez  Atlas,  "go  3  miles 
north;  then  east  till  yuh  kum  tuh  a 
skool  house;  then  talk  tha  detour — " 

"Lay  off  tha  vaudeville,"  sea  Here, 
"1  kan't  remember  directions!" 

"Here,"  sez  Atlas,  "yew  hold  this 
baby  an'  I'll  git  them  myself!"  So  Here 
took  tha  wurld  on  his  shoulders  wile 
Atlas  went  after  tha  18  karat  elder- 
berries. 

"Hey,"   howls   Here,   "this  thing  Is 

koldl" 

"Moove  It  around  a  little,"  sez  Atlas, 
as  he  beet  It,  "yew've  probibly  got 
Greenland  restln"  against  yer  back." 

Three  hours  later.  Atlas  returned  with 
tha  apples,  so  Here  handed  him  tha  wurld 
again. 

"Lissen,"  sez  Here,  "while  yew  wuz 
sone,  2  guys  slipped  an'  fell  offa  Europe. 
Shall  1  pick  'em  up  an'  toss  'em  back 
on  again?" 
"Wot  part  uv  Europe?"  sez  Atlas. 
"Russia,"  sez  Hercules. 
"Oh,  Russians,"  sez  Atlas,  "let  "em 
go  tuh  hell." 

AN  OBVIOUS  BARGAIN 

WANTED — Ancient  Kolf  clubs  of  snarac- 
teed  authenticity.  Flint.  14.  Place  Vendome. 
Paris. 

—"The  Times." 
1  have  an  ancient  mashle  with  a  wriggle 
In  its  shaft. 
And  the  club  is  one  I'm  quite  prepared 
t,o  sell — 

Though  eccentric  It's  authentic,  once  a 
credit  to  the  -iraft 
Though  it  hasn't  borne  Its  years  so 
very  well; 

In  my  locker  I've  a  shocker  of  a  brassie 
all  asquint 
I  have  putters  which  have  plainly  gone 
to  pot; 

Now   I   wonder  should   I   blunder  If  I 
wrote  to  Monsieur  Flint 
And  Inquired  If  be  would  like  to  buy 
the  lot? 

But  these  are  ancient  weapons  which  It 
seems  absurd  to  keep. 
Clubs  which  long  since  did  their  bit 
and  had  their  day; 
Disregarded    and    discarded    they  are 
going  pretty  cheap- 
Hut  what  about  the  ones  with  which  I 
play? 

Well,  not  steeper  but  much  cheaper,  I 
should  often,  sans  regret. 
Price  the  bag,  the  clubs,  the  whole 
I         infernal  stock — 
jPlaying  badly,  I  would  gladly  hand  to 
Monsieur  Flint  the  set 
If  he  <iared  to  buy  the  outfit  for  a 
bock. 

— Luclo  in  the  ilanchester  Guardlaa. 
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jiLo  L-auiL  .Uai-tin  Com-j 
pany  Makes  Its  Appear-  j 
ance  in  Boston  j 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Bostiyn  Opera  House:  Torte  Saint 
Martin  company,  Paris.  "Madame  Sans- 
Oene,"  conieily  In  four  acts  by  Victorien 
Sardo  ■  nml  Kmlle  Jloreau.  Produced  at 
Tho  \  dfville  Theatre.  Paris,  on  Oct. 
1:7,  ;^  (.:atherlne,  Jlme.  Rejane;  Na- 
poleon. J)uqm^sne;  Lefebvre,  Cande. 
The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows. 

Catherine   ,Mme..  Gina  Niolos 

La  Reitie  Caroline   Mme  ^  vette  Gilbert 

La  Pn  i -fsa  Elita  Mtne.  Blanclic  AUem 

Nani  ■  1   M.  Pierre  Maernier 

V,  ■   M.  Victor  Ferny 

s   M.  Pierre  Almcttt 

■  ■   M.  Jeati  Duval  , 

■   M.    Pierre  Almott« 

DeBprL,i.;x.'.".'  M.  De  Tramont  1 

The  -story  of  tho  washerwoman,  who  j 
became  the  Duchess  of  t)antzlc  and 
EtiU  kept  the  manners  of  her  early 
years  as,  far  as  lack  of  ceremony  and 
frankness  of  speech  were  concerned  Is 
familiar  vto  aU.  Sardou..wa9  nqt  Jhe 
first,  not  the  last,  to  put  her  on  the 
stage,  but  his  portrayal  of  her  is  the 
-[Tiost  interesting  and  the  most  amusing^. 
Jules  Leinaitre  -reproached  him  for  tha 
(tarclcal  scenes  in  the  second  act;  the 
annoyinff  dress  and  the  dancing  lesson;, 
her  awkwardness  and  gutter  speech 
■when  sh^"  was  ti-ying  to  he  hospitable  to 
Napoleon's  sjster.s.  He  argued  that  she 
must  have  picked  up  a,- smattering  9t 
least  of  drawlng-rootii  deportment  and 
langua,e;e;  that  she  could  , not  have  been 
so  vulgar.  Yet  many  of  us  have  known 
women  who,  brought  up  even  in  humbler 
and  rougher  ■  surroundings,  having  by 
marriage  virpn  richifcs  and  position,  have 
rot  been  able  to  conceal  their  origin; 
have  siioken  ungranirnatically,  indulged. 
In  gTote.sque  "malaproisms^";  have  not  i 
even  learned  to  be  at  ease. 

Nevertheless  .  the  first  and  the  third 
acts  are  the  best,  though  the  farcical 
moments  of  the  seoond  are  the  ones 
that  give  the  greatest  pleasure  to-  tlw 
public.  Sardou  in  Uie  first  and  third 
acts  is  for  once  .vej-y  human.  How  de- 
lightful the  scenes  betSveeri  L,efebvre 
and  Catherine,  the  earlier  one,  and  the 
one  in  which  ho  tells  her  of  the  Em- 
peror's  order  for  'him.  to  divorce  iherl 
Equally  delightful  is  the  long  Scene  be- 
tween her  and  the  Emperor.  Then  thero 
is  the  row  of  Napoleon  with  Ills  sisters, 
their  sctuabbling,  their  washing  of  fam-' 
lly  dirty  linen — there  iS- no  longer  any 
thought  of  royal  pomp  or  dignity.,  Sar- 
d  u  shows  U8  the  Emperor  at  his  favor- 
,li  trick;  he  pinches  Catherine's  ear 
and  only  desists  in  his  attentions  when, 
having  allowed  him  to  kiss  the  wound 

received  as  a  vivandlere,  she  tells  him 
she  has  no  other  wound. 

The,  company  that  came  from  Paris 
by  way  of  Canada  is  an  excellent  one. 
not  one' with  one  or  two  brilliant  stars— 
though  JIme.  Niclos,  and  JJessrs.  Mag- 
nler,  Duval  and  Perny  are  admirable 
comedians— but  a  company  conspicuous 
for  the  quality  of  the  ensemble.  Each 
one  played  as  If  it  were  the  first  night 
of  a  new  play,  not  one  in  which  through 
long  familiarity  there  w-as  evidence  of 
the  perfunctory,  mannered  performance 
that  comes  from  frequent  repetitions. 
Mme.  Niclbs  did  not  soften  the  frank- 
•ness  of  Catherine's  speech;  she  was  not 
shamed   to  be  farcical,  according  to 
adi'tlon;    she    was    effective    in  her 
swer  to  the  royal  visitors;  the  whole 
■ne  \vlth  Napoleon  was  played  with 
finesse  that  was  not  too  artificial.  In 
::e   scenes   with   Lefebvre,    lover  and 
iater    husbarnl,    ehe    was    the  honest,, 
warm  hearted,  rough  and  ready  woman 
of  the  people. 

M.  Magnkr,  an  actor  of  long  experi- 
ence, succeeded  In  making  one  believe 
that  Napoleon  in  behavior  was  probably^ 
•  t    unlike    his    impersonator    on  the 
age.    Of  the  others,  it  may  be  said 
li  lt  ,  they  represented  Sardou's  men  «nfl 
omen   as   a   historian   of   the  period 
might  describe  them.    The  costumes  an 
'  the  stage  settings  contributed  to  th« 
illusion;  ' 

There  ."Jhould  have  been  a  larger  au 
dience.    Tonight  the  plJty  will  be  Kleat 
emacker's  "La  Flambee." 
WTI.BTm    THEATRE-^^lrst  perfpr-' 
mance  In  Boston  of  •'Queen  High  a 
Mslcal  comedy  In  three  acts,  based  on 
farce    "A  Pair  of  Sixes.      Book  oy 
uren""  Schwab  and  B.  G.  DeSx'lva. 

■  ,:lal  number.s  staged  by  ^ammy  Lee 
.,e  company  carried  its  o^" 

a     William  Loraine  conducted,  ine 

I'        T  Frank  Crumlt 

T    Voges  Johns.  inim  E  Hazzard 

Keort-e  .  Neltleton  Jo"ex>h  Waestaff 

Richard  Johns  Edwin  Mi"haela 

'immj-  ,     ,    .   ,,   Jack  Leslie 

orry   ^andnrholt    Mil•'r''^  Bv-wn 

■  '  >jr..I.tnn'  •  Esther  Mulr 

Uirence  Cole   Nina  Olivette 

.'l'',le.9   Lufille  Moore 

'r  iric.a   Jocelvn  Lyle 

"17  there  is 'one  ■feature  of  this  per- 
,nnance  that  has  slightly  the  edge.  It 
1   the  dancing  numbers,  the  groupings. 


the  manoeuver  '^''i 
of  Mr.  Sammy  . 

not  only  Imaglnatlo...  bletsiil  with. 

Initiative.  He  will  not  i,,  t  be  said,  at 
least  in  this  instance,  that  he  would 
have  recourse  to  turning  a  barrel  upside 
down.  And  he  dressed  them  up,  too, 
and  the  enjoyment  wa  s  not  a  whit 
marred. 

Musical  farce  would  be  a  better  way 
of  putting  It.  For  farce  it  was,  played 
zestfully,  speedily,  snappily.  The  dia- 
logue is  in  the  vernacular  of  the  so- 
phisticate, often  funny,  now  and  again 
direct,  rather  than  beating  around  a 
bush. 

For  the  music  It  la  often  again  that 
the  ensemble  dance  numbers  lay  claim 
to  the  arresting  moments  of  the  per- 
formance. It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that 
"Don't  Forget,"  charms  in  Its  lazy 
rhythm:  that  the  pleasing  beat  of 
"Cross  Your  Heart,"  which  for  motif 
and  reprise  served  to  commendable  pur- 
pose; yet  the  latter  is  so  obviously  a 
bit  of  must:  editing  that  we  wonder 
what  Mr.  Crummit  must  think  when 
less  than  a  season  ago  he  hlmsel 
crooned  Its  mother  song  in  Mr.  Frazee's 
"best  bet." 

But  let  It  be  said  that,  leaning  on  "A 
Pair  of  Sixes"  there  is  at  least  some- 
thing of  an  entertaining  plot.  Nettle- 
ton  and  Johns  are  partners  in  a  novelty 
business — garters.  Right  here  there  Is 
(unending  fuel  for  the  sophisticates. 
They  quarrel  continually.  Something 
must  be  done.  They  call  In  their  lawyer, 
for  they  would  dissolve  partnership 
The  lawyer's  task  Is  not  an  easy  one; 
his  presence  makes  no  difference;  the 
quarrel  goes  on.  A  poker  hand  is  sug- 
gested as  the  solution.  Nettleton  draws 
a  pair  of  sixes,  the  picture  of  abject 
despair.  Johns,  gloriously  radiant, 
draws  for  a  flusK;  the  first  four  cards 
are  In  sequence;  the  fifth,  alas!  Queen 
high.  The  despairing  Nettleton  wins. 
The  loser  Is  to  become  butler  for~thei 
winner,  is  to  obey  the  most  menial  of 
commands.  Johns  commences  his  ser-j 
vltude;  but  he  had  lost  sight  of  hisl 
swetheart,  to  whom  he  Is  engaged.' 
The  slavey,  a  repulsive  creature,  takes 
a  "shljie"  to  Johns,  who  re.sents  her. 
lohns's  sweetheart  arrives  at  Nettle- 
ton's.  Consternation.  Explanation.  Net- 
tleton Is  vveakenmg.  He  is  distracted 
from  overwork.  Johns  commences  to 
be  agreeable.  His  sweetheart  declares 
the  contract.  There  was  no  contract 
because  of  the  illegality  of  cards.  It 
is  to  be  presumed  that  Nettleton  and 
Johns  got  In  harness  once  more. 

A  lingering  bit  of  the  pertormance 
was  the  Polly  of  Mildred  Brown.  She 
was  good  to  look  at,  she  was  fleet  of 
foot,  and  danced  with  a  certain  buoy- 
ancy. Mr.  Crumit  crooned  away  as 
was  his  want  In  his  vaudeville  days, 
setting  aside  the  ukelele  for  mandolin 
Mr.  Hazzard  as  Nettleton  brought  /resh 
flavors  of  an  older  school  of  farce.  It 
Is  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Hazzard  to 
talk  to  be  eloquent.  Let  the  younger 
farceurs  look  to  hlml  Miss  Sanderson 
affected  the  stride  of  a  flamingo  fledg- 
ling, and  looked  pretty.  For  all  this 
performance  thero  was  no  singer  of 
note,  none  emerging  above  the  "pretty" 
variety.  Yet  "Queen  High"  has  Its 
points,  perhaps  the  way  is  clear  for  a 
full  house!  T.  A.  R. 
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nored  :  'i.lf'^j  ••-"'jllrnbs  thru  1^,1  tl 
window  ip  *'-'^  ^ue  may-have  grown  In 
strength  mid  wisdom;  he  may  have 
achieved  /fame  and  position,  still  Mr. 
MacKenna  makes  hlra  bow  with  pre- 
tentious aivkwardness,  and  slaughter, 
albeit  in  somewhat  milder  fashion,  the 
conventions  of  his  new  position. 

The  rest  of  the  cast  support  the 
principals  ably.  The  three  .  brothers  of 
Maggie  are  attlusingly  acted.  Volceaj 
are  raised  at  times  tco  high  for  the| 
small  house  to  which  they  are  now 
playing — doubtless  tliey  will  be  modu-| 
lated  as  the  players  btcome  accus-i 
tomed  to  their  new  surroundings.  Miss 
oohnston  as  the  countesse  Is  well  cast 
and\ gives  an  adraitabl  eperformance, 

as  dbes  Mr.  Hare  In  tne  role  of  the  ^         .  _,»i„„,ii.  - 

effete".  Mr.  Venables.  The  Boston  en-  K«Ith's.  Those  of  many  national..  .  , 
gagenlent  is  limited  ft>  two  weeks. 


lore," 


Adf  ..•  n  Bushnell  played  iT 
Ijouipe  and,  with  her  ever  wir 
sonalily,  realized  the  most 
from  thfs  character-  Jerry  Brad: 
the  leading  man,  who  played  the  7'  :  t 
of  Charles  Grant,  showed  his  fine 
satillty  as  an  actor.  The  rest  of 
!cast,  which  Included  Betty  Utmore,' 
'Peggy  Shanor,  Josephine  Fox,  Hamil'  n 
Christy,  George  Farren  and  Joan  f"ii- 
bert,  received  their  share  of  appiausa 
and  it  was  well  merited.  | 

JANE  COWL  heads" 
BILL  AT  B.F.  KEITH'S 

This    Is    All-Natlonallty    week  | 


H.  F.  M. 


E.  E.  Clive  and  the  Copley  players  In  I 
"Tons  of  Money,"  a  farce  In  three  acts 
by  Will  Evans  and  Valentine.    Ran  in 
London  for  two  whole  seasons;  first  time 
in  Boston: 


have  their  places  on  the  bill,  but  the 
pinnacle  perhaps  of  American  his- 
trlonlsm  Is  represented  by  one  of  its 
foremost  actresses — Jane  Cowl.  She  ap-' 
pears  In  a  melodrama  of  her  own  com- 
position. 

Her  sketch  concerns  one  Jerry  Cad- 
man  and  his  execution.  In  most  pieces 
of  this  kind,  the  actress  generally  has 


^prnles   ^v,mP''^'f^n^ul(^  the  stage  all  set  for  her  entrance.  All 

Be'SrtrMuIIett.\\\-.\\-.-.-.-.-.EliS;rD"d^^^^^^^  explanations   leading  up  to  the  crisis 

Louise  All'nston  Nan  Marriott  Wat»on  have   been    made   for   her.     In  'The 

-"ef^  Allineton  R'chkrd^' Wliorf  Clock"  Miss  Cowl  plunges  with  her  au- 

tames  Chestermati."  Jr.'.'.".'.'.Edmund  Gcorire  dlence     imme<llately     Into     the  crisis 

T'>an  Everard  May  Edlss  minus  preliminaries.    She  carries  all  the 

?'"T5ritor : : : :  : : : : : : : : : : : : :'"aIS"mSXS,v  acting  on  her  own  shoulders  and  though 


farce  with    the  "  amusing  occasionally  we  have  tie  feeling  that 
she  has  too  much  to  tell  In  the  time 


This  Is  a 

situations  that  much  mixed  identities  In^excellent  piece  of  restrained 

nrovide.  Too  many  reappearances  of  emotional  acting.  The  sketch  Itself  is 
too  many  "dead"  heirs,  tangled  up  with  ;  of  secondary  importance,  although  it  Is 

and  1  interesUng  to  contrast  It  with  former 


unexpected  widows,  completely 
hilariously  befuddle  an  already  befud- 
dled situation.  "Tons  of  Money"  de- 
scending successively  to  various  heirs, 
cause  the  fall  of  various  heirs  suc- 
cessively. 


plays  of  Miss  Cowl's  authorship.  This 
Is  genuine  melodrama  concerned t  with 
the  desire  of  a  senator's  wife  to  save 
her  erstwhile  lover,  falsely  accused  of 
murder.  She  alone  can  save  him  and 
she  makes  the  cteclslon  to  risk  every 
thing  In  order  to  do  so.    Miss  Cowl  has 


The  Alllngtons,  harried  by  bill  col- |  the  opportunity  of  pbrtraying  the  men- 
lectors,  writ  distributors,  and  sheriffs,  :  tal  anguish  which  precedes  this  resolve 
.  J  Br\A  thR  reaction  which  follows  It.  As 

are  lifted  to  the  heights  of  song  and  ^j^^^^  „he  ^ever  forfeits  her  poise,  no 
thanksgiving  by  thousands  of  pounds  ,  ^^tter  what  torment  of  tpirit  she  is 
being  left  them  In  a  will.    The  will  pro-  dcpicUng. 

vldes  that  at  the  decease  of  Allington      Opening  the  blU  Is  ,y '"-'l 
the  money  shall  go  to  George  Maltland,  fhe^^^e:  Hfcom- 

who  Is  known  to  have  been  shot  to  ^^^^^  ^  pleasant  sense  of  humor  with  an 
death  In  Mexico.  Reasoning  that  their  entirely  original  ability  to  Juggle  any- 
debts  equal  the  amount  of  their  for-  ^j^j^g  j^om  a  tennis  ball,  perched  pre- 
tune,  the  brilliant  feminine  mind  of  Lariously  on  the  end  of  his'  nose,  to  a 
Mrs.  Allington  figures  that  her  hus-  |  jj^^g  what  we  are  supposed  to  believe 
band  must  "die,"  and  reappear  as  his  |  ^^j^^  pre-Volstead  stuff  hanging  off 
cousin  George.    He  "dies"  In  a  terrific  \       ^  ^  billiard  , triangle.    A  true 

explosion  that  rocks  the  audience  from  rhythm  Is  one  of  his  happy  pos- 

its seats.  That  moment  begins  a  con-  '  .  g^n^  \^  r^gver  falls  him  through- 
fusion  of  George  Maitlands  plus     en-  juggllns. 

tanglements  that  causes  roars  of  °"^';'act  entitled  "The  Worid's  Great- 
laughter.  »,  ««t"  contains  a  clever  bit  of  burlesque 
E.  E.  Cllve,  who  begins  as  Aubrey  Al-  est,  <^°";»;^^  ^"  ^ct  as  U  Is  never 
llngton,  dies  a  thousand  deaths,  more  or  ^  perpetrator 
less,  and  walks  the  earth  again  in  sack-  ^^^e  fun  In  this  act.  although 
cloth  and  ashes,  sail-cloth  and  rudder,  ^l, celves  able  assistance  from  O. 
collar  and  vestments.  The  audience  en-  „  ^  Throushout  the  act  they 
ters  completely  Into  the  spirit  of  the  ^^^'^  typlcallv  English  Jokes.  If  you 
olay,  which  is  pronouncedly  English  In  ^^^^  are!  They  also 
its  humor,  and  the  players  also  are  hav-  som&  very  praiseworthy  acrobatic 
Ing  a  Jolly  good  Ume.  Clive  skips  from 

the  "silly  awss"  AlUngton  through  the^  Gaston  and  Andree.  assisted  by 
paces  of  his  various  Impersonations  '"er-j  j^^^^.^  shanley  and  Edna  McKay,  rep 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— Helen  Hayes, 
In  "What  Every  ^Volnah  Knows," 
by  Sir  James  M.  Ban  ie.  Produced  by 
William  .\.  Brady  In  association  with 
Lee  Shubert,  by  special  arrangement 
with  Charles  Frohman,  Inc.    The  cast: 

John  Shand  Kenneth  MacKenna 

Alick  Wylip   Edward  H.  Loeffler 

David  Wylio  .Euirene  Veber 

Jame.s  W.vlln   John  Rohb 

Maffgrio  W.vlie   Helen  Ha.ves 

Mr.  Venables   .....  Liunsden  Hare 

Countesse  de  a  Briere  Selene  Johnston 

Lady  Sybil  Lazeiibr  (iwyn  Stratford 

Maid   Dora  Mirawber 

Butler  .Mfred  Pinner 

Fir.-^t   elector  A.   O.  Huhan 

•^eoond  elector   John  Taylor 

Third  elector.  Oeorm  A.  Wai-d 

Fresh  from  their  New  York  triumph  1 
Miss  Hayes  and  her  associates  came  to  I 
the   Plymouth   last  night  for  the  be- 
ginning of  their    tour    with    Barrie's ; 
famous  comedy.    The  original  cast  of 
the  New  York  production  happily  pre- 
vails.    Nothing  is  lacking.     Barrle  is 
projected   from   behind   the  footlights, 
and  the  spirit  of  heart-warming,  en- 
lightened, and  mildly  mischievous  sen- 
timent steals  gently  out  and  captures 
every  hearer.     The   pla  y  ,1s   good  for 
the  holiday  season  and  fo*  every  other 
season.  1  j 

Which  Is  perhaps  anotpef  way  of 
.saying  that  Miss  Haye.s  tits  created  a 
'  iMaggie  who  must  lonir  Remain  In  the 
memories  of  those  pri\  ilejped  to  observe 
1  her  artistry.  A  frail  ..and  adorable 
I  creature  of  delightfully  naive  whimsi- 
calities, a  suppliant,  ^vprshlpful  curve 
of  a  girl  bowing  to  tho  masterful  edicts 
of  her  "strong  man.  '  a  steel-willed 
woman  of  resources  so-  strong  that  she 
can  defeat  her  'mairimonlal  adversary 
without  hurting  hini— all  these  Is  the 
Maggie  of  Miss  Hayek  With  smooth, 
flawless  giaco  slie  displays  tho  many 
sparkling  facets  of  Barrie's  gem  of 
idealized  womanhood  ■with  understand- 
ing so  comprehensive  that  one  must 
forget  there  was  a  stone-cutter. 

Mr.  MacKenna's  John  Sliand  was  a 
character  also  exceptionally  well  con- 
ceived and  executed.  .  From  the  time 


rily.     The    performance    Is  distinctly 


p'rance  In  a  most  artistic  an( 


Cllve  and  company."  The  play  itself  ^^^^^tn\  exhibition  of  real  dancing.  Mlle_ 
was  a  success  in  London,  but  strangely  ^^dree  proved  herself  graceful  ana 
enough  American  producers  hesitated  to  rhythmic  to  her  very  finger  tips.  In 
put  it  on  the  boards.    Puns,  slapstick,  ,eaps  across  the   «t»«e   Into  ner 

and  neat  turning  phrases  provide  de-  partner's  arms,  landing  aa  she  did  ai 
vices   for  getting   laughs.    The  Copley  ^-ays  )„  difficult  positions,  she  f  as  aa 
audience  Is  devoted  to  a  group  of  play-  mirable.   In  all  her  kaleidoscopic  posea 
ers  who  are  usually  engaged  In  the  se-  ghe  was  sure  of  herself.  c,„  =  t* 

dous  business  of  the  theatre,  and  a  bltj  Rounding  out  the  bill  were  «ne  Stuart 
of  relaxation  awakens  a  response.    The'  ^rls  In  songs,  Eart    Faber  and  Margie 


piayeVs"  laugh  and  the  audience  howls  jiclntyre  with  hls"bananaed"  rendering; 
with  gle"  tvio  fate  of  a  Mexican  1  nf  the  "Prisoner's 

fortune 


with"  glee,  v^hlle  the  fate  of  a  Mexican  1  of  the  "Prisoner's  Song."  Clara  Barry 

Tortune  U  bandied  about  to  the  fatal,  and  Orval  Whltlege  P^^' ,3 

end     A  thoroughly  enjoyable  play,  thor-.  Miss  Barry  as  Miss  America,  /"cU.dln* 

5|hly  well  Plfyed.  and  well  worth  ^ee-j  Canada^  Ed^nd^Tom^^^^^^^     Two  ^ 

'  cyclers.  ^-  ^-  °'  | 

C.\STLE  SQUARE— "The  Family  Up-   - 

^^^^-e^'Ict^s  Ty^H^rry  D-^r^'rTu'me        OSSip      GabrilowitSch  LcadS 

jorri  J"'"!!:.  George  rar^n  Fine  Organization 

Emma  Holler  i i°f*'''t.V,°.>, m^u   - 

I^i.i.«e  Holler  ■n^'^'.W^V^rhrufv 

Willie  Heller  °*^",S''"  i-^'^nZ 

Annabelle  .^^^ ■al,^f?.r?i  r 

Charley  Grant  •'*7^an^  «nb;n 


when  he  Is  discovered  In  tho  Wvlle's lire  the  sou 
I  library,    a    "burglar    at    knowledge  "/  *^ 


The  great  game  of  bluff  ■which  takes 
the  title  of  "The  Family  Upstairs"  was 
presented  by  the  Castlo  Square  Players 
at  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  1^.-1  night 
and  was  received  most  enthusla.-tically 
by  the  audience.  "The  Family  Lp- 
stairs"  Is  the  work  of  Harry  Delf. 

It  tells  the  story  of  the  Heller  family 
of  which  there  Is  the  father  a  street 
car  inspector  who  earns  a  weekly  salary 
of  $40  and  who  Is  a  typical  Amer  can 
father  of  the  middle  station  of  lite 
Mother  Heller,  a  drudge- worn J^oman 
whose  aspirations  to  rise  soc  ally  get 
her  into  any  amount  of  amusing  (and  ^ 
pathetic)  situations  by  her  great  pas- 
flon  for  bluffing;  Louise,  the  ^aughter  , 
who  wants  to  marry  '«  ^anf '^'^PP*^ 
by  her  mother's  vivid  desire  that  she 
marry  someone  who  Is  above  her  pres- 
ent station  of  life;  WllUe.  who  should 
be  out  looking  for  a  Job  but  who  wants 
to  become  a  politician;  and  Annabelle, 
^e  ^PPer  Mster.  whose  Plf^o  lessons 
roe  of  Innumerably  laughs.  _ 

(  ■ 


The  Detroit  SjTnphony  orchestra,  Os- 
slp  Gabrllowltsch,  conductor,  appeared 
last  night  In  Symphony  hall,  before  ft 
very  fine  audience  of  fair  size.  They 
played  the  overture  to  Leonore  No.  3, 
Schumann's  D  minor  symphony,  fl»« 
"Intermezzi  Goldonlanl  "  for  3trinp'=  6y 
Bossl.  Chausson's  "N'lvlane"  an  ' 
.  sky-Korsakov's  "Caprlcclo  Espag 
I  Let  those  who  revel  In  drawing  otn- 
I  parlsons  analvze.  If  they  will,  the  re- 
spective merits  of  the  various  f  choir* 
'  heard  last  night  and  those  of  other  vl»- 
Itlng  orchestras.  'Whatever  these  mtf 
be,  the  fact  seems  plain  enough  thai 
the  Detroit  players  constitute  ai  or- 
chestra of  very  high  rank,  a  *o>^'>' 
musicians  capable  of  carrjMng  out  tli« 
conductor's  every  wish— and  their  ccfc 
ductor  Is  highly  exacting.  So  let  I* 
speak  of  Mr.  Gabrllowltsch.  J 
He  Is  a  man.  so  much  comes  out  c\tm 
at  even  a  single  hearing,  who  \-alue8  eu- 
phonv.  who,  like  those  people  In  "S.ir 
dra  Bellonl,  "  gives  deep  thought  to  ta« 
finest  shades.    He  prefers  the  me 


those 

otn.ments  m'ust  e,»it  It  th,'y  ar«  over- 
^iven.     His  strlnRS   he  Hke3  to  keep 
;heir  resonance.    Harsh  tone  In^^^ 
md  .  oarse.  he  will  not  p«t  "P.^'^^^'^ 
in  instant-unless,  perhaps  e'n^t'""?^ 
sxpresJion  should  demand  It,  which  U 
lid  noOlast  night.  ^ 
He  does  not  need  to.    He  can  make 
is  orchestra  give  him  as  Wsr  a  tone  as 
reasonable  being  cold  ask-and  still 
keep  quality.    Last  night  he  got  from 
It.  Indeed,  singularly  beautiful  tone,  vl- 
brant  and  alive  In  the  lovely  pianissimo 
at  the  beginning  of  the  overtures  al- 
le^o,  sonorous  at  the  symphony  s  close, 
with  the  utmost  nicety  of  gradations  he- 
■A  on  these  extremes.     An  occasional 
r  i    of   elasticity   in    tutti  passages 

ed  the  only  real  defect. 
1  I  s  same  sensitiveness  to  fine  shades 
It     Gabrllowltsch  showed  In  his  use 
f  tnnal  color,  In  his  faultless  shaping 
h  rases.  In  the  subtleness  and  pure 
with  which  he  varied  his  rhythnis. 
.      s  ing  well,  too,  what  style  demands, 
J  Id  not  treat  Leonore  and  Vivian* 

nore,  In  truth,  he  might  have  let 
,  life  of  warmer  ardor;  "Ffdello, 
.ill  Is  stirring  drama,  not  a  mere 
c  fancy.   And  In  Schumann's  sym- 
mnv,  superbly  played  at  the  opening, 
.iulsit«  throughout,  Mr.  Gabrllowltsch 
ife'ht  have  let  romance  go  Its  fervent 
ay  more  freely.    He  seemed  most  at 
ome  in  the  languors  and  delicate  lights 
nd    shades    of    Chausson's  charming: 
cm,  of  which  he  gave  a  genuinely 
jfitic  performance. 

Rossi's  little  pieces  Mr.  Gabrllowltsch 
,:ide  both  brilliant  and  charming.  The 
usslan   Caprlccio  came   too   late  for 
■  rking  people  to  hear.    Let  us  hope 
R  fine  orchestra  will  visit  us  soon, 
R.  R,  O. 

9   '  'J  Z.  ^> 

PIANIST  ORLOFF 


i-t-sp  --'  ■  >  ni.sl  wh.- 

wn;il(i  playing 

Xn,  ' .-f  did  not  d.. 

I"  (  t.atiou.  Ho  leaves  thjs  country  next 
month,  but  Ue  will  return  for  the  season 
..f  •27-'28.  The  audience  last<nlght  was 
large  and  enthusiastic. 

FRENCH  PLAYERS 
IN'LAFLAMBEE' 

Boston  Opera  House — Players  from 
the  Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin, 
Paris,  in  "La  Flambee,"  drama  In  three 
act.s  by  Henry  Kiestermackers.  Tb-J 

ca.st: 

Colonel  Felt  ...  Plerip  Magnler 

Beaucourt  Jean  Galand 

Monseijrncur  Jnesey  Jean  Duval 

f'omte  (le  Mauret  D'Arv  Brissac 

Prorurour    Pifrre  Almelle 

n.-iron  Stetin  ...  ViiiDr  Perny 

Glog-aii    .  I)e  Trarr.ont 

!.<•  Mairc   Denisoi 


bv  IHemselv^SrTWfe  rnnusing    ml  piv   r--p  "  i-ho  canal  of 
/lining,   but   the  unbridled,  discordant  dug  by  Irishmen 
iumult'  o-v-er  all  made   the   fifth  row 
a  dangerous  place  for  one's  ear-drums. 

In  spite  of  the  mad  momenta  of  point- 
I'ss  leapingB  and  shoutings,  repeated 
with  all  the  dismal  regularity  of  a  tire 
chain  banging  the  mud  guard  of  a  fliv- 
ver, the  play  Is  not  hopeless.  The  opus 
)Tiay  conceivably  be  redeemed— by  cut- 
ting out  the  rarfcet,  playing  up  a  few 
good  numbers,  and  casting  the  rest  Into 
the  limbo. 

Some  excellent  work  is  achieved  by 
the  cast  In  their  Individual  assignments 
—in  fact,  few  are  badly  lacking.  R  .TI 
Jones,  'SO,  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
faultless  bearing  and  excellent  diction, 
and  Mary  Sands's  negro  maid  was  well 
handled.  G.  B.  Bingham,  '28,  rallantly 
shouldered  the  herculean  role  of  Harle- 
quin. All  labored  w-ell,  and  did  their 
parts  -with  a  spirit  and  technique  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  H.  F.  T 


Erie  w%m  pnn<Bn>«Luy 
My  Informer  regretted 
that  the  contractors  employed  them,  but 
they  worked  for  so  muob  leae  thaa 
Americans  that  It  wm  advantageoru  to 
employ  thena.  I  understand  that  they 
earned  8  and  ten  dollars  per  month,  with 
their  food.  Great  complaints  were  made 
of  their  drunken  habits,  whloh  were  en- 
couraged by  the  contractors,  who  have 
a  profit  upon  the  sal©  of  whiskey  to 
their  workmen." 


In  the  account  of  Claude  MoneCB  pi«- 
Jnsr«  .  ■  .  ,  .  brought  to  Boston  and  now  owned 


Moniono   Knie.   Germaine  DertnoJ  '     '        '   ~   '   ,  t  itox 

Bartmne  Stetin   Oina  Niclo]  here,  no  mention  was  made  oi  J. 

Therese  De^iau. ......... ;  ^^gf oroft  Cole,  the  artUt  who  was  the  flrst 

Bostonlan  to  appreciate  the  gfn'ue  °l 
Smair wonder.  n.s  author? Monet.    He  showed  ^J^'^^Xrove^plo- 
praotloal  way  by  bringing  over  pio 


Annette     .7..   Blanche  Altei 

This  play  made  a  stir  in  Paris  somi 
)5  years  ago 

ICIeslermackers,  a  P.plfri'in-bori; 


•  citizen  a  practical  way         uwo.-o     '  i  _  ,v,» 
of  France,  was  amazingly  apt  at  mak]  tures  for  ^e  ^"to^frtMs  cUy 
ing  theatrlcaj  use  of  a  state  of  mind  pleasure  of  collectors  in  this  city, 
pervading  the  air  of  the  time.    Spies*  j  interesting  chapters 

for  instanco;  it  seems  there  was  much     '-'"S  ^  ^Attf^-n 

talk  of  them  in  the  Paris  of  tha^  in  "Figures  of  the  Past,  a  new  edition 
period;  a  spy  would  surely  seize  at-l  of  the  Leaves  of  Old  Journals,  kept  by 
tenUon.  The  army  in  Franco,  of  course;  josi^h  Qulncy  {Harvard  1821),  now 
'  dlted  with  notes  and  Introduction  by 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
;ii   Jordan   hall,  last  night,  Nikolai 
i .  ff,  pianist,  played  for  the  first  time 
Unston.  His  program  read  as  follows: 
arlaICi,  Caprlccio.   .Schuinann,  Etudes 
n  phoniques.     Brahms,   Rhapsody,  B 
MOV.    Schubert-Llszt,  Gretchen  at  the 
inning    Wheel.     Chopin,    Ktude,  F 
nine:  Two  Preludes;  Tiran- 
'T,  Maerehcn,  F  minor,  and 
:.g,-bild,    A    major,  Balaklrev, 
i;-n,ey. 

The  praise  of  Mr.  Orloff  preceded  his  ; 
arrival.  In  many  Instances  this  sounding  I 
of  the  trumpet  brings  disappointment  to 
those  who  have  quickened  their  steps  to 
the  concert  room.  Was  it  not  Artemus 
AVard  who  said  that  he  had  the  gift  of 
oratory,  but  when  he  can^e  to  speak  lie 
found  he  hadn't  it  with  him?  And  so  a 
pianist  whose  prowe.ss  has  been  cele- 
brated in  Kuropean  cities,  or  even  In 
New  York,  coming  lo  Boston  may  find 
that  he  left  his  abilllles  at  the  Grand 
' Mitral  station. 

tunately.   this  was   not   the  case 
li   Mr.  OrlofT.    Me  easily  and  modesl- 
^liowed  last  night  that  he  Is  a  pianist 
•  high  order.    Tsot  merely  one  with 
rounded  and  difficulties-defying 
M  iiic;  not  only  ens  with  a  pronounced 
n^e  of  rhythm,  a  command  of  dynam- 
sradatlons,  the  phraasing  of  a  mu- 
lan;  but  what  Is  more  important,  one 
I M.ssessed  of  poetic  feeling,  Imagination 
•nterpretatlon. 
Ills  program  was  not  unusual.    It  Is 
I]  '  that  Liszt's  transcription  of  Schu- 
■1 1  8  song  Is  seldom  heard  here,  nor  Is 
Impin's  Tarantelle  a  war-horse  ridden 
.  death  by  local  and  \isltlng  pianists; 
flt-ed,  11  might  be  asked  if  it  Is  worth 
I  i.  "  ing   except   as   a   show-piece,  for 
iliMM^h  Schumann  was  fascinated  by  It, 
..iliers  havfl  found  It  more  French  than 
Ii  iilan.     Chopin   wished   to  Write  for 
■  i.  e  in  the  manner  of  Rossini,  but  Ros- 
s'nl  did  this  sort  of  thing  much  better 
.As  for  Medtner,  a  Russian  Brahms,  his 
ii.i  ^lc  has  been  made  known  to  us  by 
liix  hnianinoff  and  others. 

Mr.  Blom  says  of  Scarlatti's  pieces 
Mi;it  they  should  be  played  at  such  a 
:  :  'e  of  speed  that  only  the  greatest 
i.h.nista  should  attempt  them.  There 
V  IS  more  than  speed  In  Mr.  Orloft's  per- 
1  imance.  There  was  musical  appreoia- 
■u  n  of  the  charming  contents.  The 
uol>le  Rhapsody  of  Brahms,  with  its  fury. 
Its  lyric  and  tender  episodes,  became  a 
'little  drama,  as  Mr.  Oroff  played  it;  an 
Individual  not  a  stereotyped,  too  rev- 
:  erential   perforpiance.   For  some  play 
1  music  by  Brahms  as  If  they  had  at- 
I  tended    a    "preparatory   lecture",  with 
prayer  before  the  Sunday  communion 
j  With  what  exquisite  delicacy  Mr.  Oloff 
played  the  accompaniment  to  Schijbert's 
song.  and.  how  beautiful  in  its  pathos 
i  was  the  song  as  he  sang  it!  The  pieces 
i     Chopin  were  neither  sentimentalized 
;  .  T    played    with    that   dislocation  of 
li:.',hm  that  manv  liMieve  to  be  "tempo 
1  Ml.il lo"  .'.king  Mf  the  Nor- 

;u!'p.»  and 

•r);cn   th.  .  .    VI.  .  -   the  eloriuence  per- 
r  -  nMiice   of   Schumann's  Jltudes.  too 
Ml  (  hosen  as  a  ta.sk  to  save  tho  self. 


always    much    lo    the   fore,    so  lot 
tho  hero  be  Its  mouthpiece,  a  soldlei". 
To     represent     Die  government 
"deputy"  would  do 
properly  repfe.ieiit 
views  on  divorce. 

Since  French  people,  truly  patriotic,, 
are  less  reticent  than  we  in  their  ex- 
iiresslon  of  patr'lotlsm.  these  rersons 
1  ould  with  propriety,  and  to  the  sure 
.success  of  Mr.  Kie.stermackers's  play 
allude  early  and  often  to  "la  patrie.' 
For  good  measure  the  author  had  only 
lo  devise  a  plot  Involving  the  love 
triangle  and  melodrama  in  plenty — be- 
hold a  play  bound  to  please. 

The  wonder  is  it  pleased  English 
l)eople  too,  who  could  scarcely  feel  vital 
interest  In  French  views  of  church, 
state  and  the  military.  Played  by 
George  Alexander,  nevertheless  It  did 
please.  It  must  have  been  the  acting: 
the  story  Itself  could  never  have  stirred 
Anglo-Saxons. 

.Now  could  it'?   Th©  story  of  a  soldier 

borrowed 


M   A   De  Wolfe  Howe,  Illustrated  with 
V  u        •       old  prints  and  photographs,  is  the  ac- 
and  a  bishop  might         "       Qulncy's  Journey  to  Washlng- 
the  church  and  Its  ju<jge  story  100  years  ago. 

Stages  then  ra  x  between  New  York  a,nd 
this  city.  They  left  Boston  at  3  A-  M., 
"and  at  2  o'clock  a  man  was  sent  round 
to  the  houses  of  those  who  were  booked 
for  a  passage.  His  InsUuctlons  were  to 
knock,  pull  the  bell,-  shout  and  disturb 
the  neighborhood  as  much  as  possible, 
In  order  that  the  person  who  was  to 
take  the  stage  might  be  up  and  dressed 
when  It  reached  his  door." 

Qulncy  does  not  say  whether  these 
Intrepid  passengers  uto  a  late  supper, 
to  stand  by  them  till  a  noon  dinner 
next  day,  or  ate  an  early  break- 
If  they  attj  brcakfasi  between  2 
3  A.  M..  what  wa^  the  .lature.of  If 
beefsteak,   liver  perhaps,  ham, 
hot    rolls,    flapjacks,    .x    bU    of  fish, 
sausages?  What  lom';:jii.-  seivant  would 
leave  her  bed  at  that  tngodly  hour  to 
fo'.k  a  hot  breakfast?    Or  d;d  the  pas- 
senger take  only  a  cttp  of  coffee,  pos- 
sib!v  a  glass  of  rum— liiere  were  once 
old 


one 
tho 
fast, 
an 
Chops, 


One  of  the  many  interesting  chaptera 
In  the  Qulncy  Journal  Is  his  visit  to 
John  Randolph  and  his  evident  admira- 
tion of  the  man.  In  this  chapter  Is  a 
paragraph  that  bears  on  present  day  ex- 
travagance: "  'Leur  Itise  est  affreux,' 
shuddered  Talleyrand,  In  reference  to 
the  taste  of  that  generation  of  our 
countrymen  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted. He  would  have  had  no  occa- 
sion to  use  a  less  vigorous  adjective  to 
contemplating  the  pompe  funebre  of  aa 
American  senator  In  the  year  1828." 

Mr.  Howe  Is  to  be  thanked  for  his 
editing  this  new  edition  of  a  Journal  In 
which  every  page  la  readable.  One 
wishes  that  his  modesty  had  not  pre- 
vented him  from  more  frequent  annot&- 
tlon. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  senator  from  New  England,  never 
mind  Just  whom,  will  not  touch  coffee 
for  breakfast,  for  fear,  It  Is  said,  that 
it  will  keep  him  awake  during  the  day. 

R.  M.  -W. 

VARIA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Don't  count  your  chickens  until  you 
get  their  telephone  numbers.  The  only 
reason  "tomorrow  never  comes"  Is  be- 
cause yesterday  never  gets  more  than 
one  day  away.  Can  any  man  ever  un- 
derstand a  woman?  No;  hasn't  some 
c^e  said  that  half  the  world  doesn't 
know  how  the  other  half  loves? — or  wiia 
It  "lives"?  Well,  either  way.  Some 
people  object  to  piano  solos  because 
they  don't  like  music;  others  object  to 
them  because  they  do.  Most  of  these 
so-called  high-fliers  foot  their  bills  as 
If  they  had  fallen  arches.  Usually  the 
girl  who  uses  "kiss  proof"  wouldn't.  It 
she'd  think  twice.  I  want  real  stuft 
for  my  furnace  when  I  pay  an  honest 
toll:  "Dust  thou  art  to  dust  retumest" 
was  not  spoken  of  the  coal. 

AHRIZ  GHARTARZHOK. 


who,  for  love  of  his  wife 
great  sums  of  money  to  give  her  luxury 
and  establish  for  her  a  high  place  In 
the  world— tile  while  he  repelled  her  by  |good 
his  displav  of  force  and  soldierly  arro- 
gance to  thei  degree  that  she  was  all  for 
divorcing  hUn  and  marrying  the  deputy. 

To  cut  a  long— ver>'  long — story  short, 
the  soldier  owes  the  spy  much  money. 
The  spy.  In  place  of  Impossible  payment, 
.■luegesied  a  plan  of  a  certain  French 
fcrtiticatlon.  The  soldier  choked  him 
doath.  This  event  brought  about  a 
reoouclliation  with  his  wife,  who  discov- 
ered that  she  had  never  ceased  to  love 
him.  Between  them  they  contrived  to 
cloak  the  murder  In  mystery. 

But  the  deputy  was  not  deceived.  He 
swore  he  would  denounce  the  assassin. 
r.nt  presentlv  he  came  to  see  the  facts 
in  their  true  light,  and  so,  for  the  good 
of  "la  patrie,"  which  could  not  lose  the 
services  of  so  eminent  a  soldier,  he  said 
a  word  In  the  right  quarter— and  the 
murder  remained  a  mystery. 

Very  good  acting  helped  the  play  last 
night,  for  the  people  on  the  stage  all 
knew  their  business,  and  so  could  give 
an  air  of  verisimilitude  to  matter 
mighty  weak.  Mme.  Devmoz  and  Mr. 
Magnier  played  their  big  scene  with 
genuine  skill  and  with  e\  ery  appearance 
of  conviction.  But  they  could  not  con- 
vince many  persona  that  what  that  man 
and  woman  did  was  real.        R  R-  Q- 


^  days  and  nights  In  Boston — 

and  either  munch  a  c-jui-le  of  ham  sand- 
wi,- -.es,  or  in  the  has«e  .  f  dressing,  stuff 
them  in  hia  coat  pocket? 


Vhjse  cock-crow  p"»s:^enger3  spent  the 
first  nJght  at  Ash.ord,  L"t.  They  did  not 
arilve  there  till  lat^.  In  tne  evening 
Where  did  they  partake  ol  the  noon 
mea'?  "Another  day,  and  we  reached 
New  Haven,  where  we  passed 
right. 


the 

The  early  hours  of  Sunday  that 
wo  were  allowed  In  this  city  I  spent  In 
visiting  the  churche*."  Tl-ere  Is  only 
one  mention  of  food  on  the  way.  "Lieav- 
Ini;  New  Haven  at  10  In  tho  morning, 
wo  leachet'  Stamford  about  dark.  The 
day  'olIow;ng  we  drove  Into  the  great 
city  In  ti.-ne  foi  a  latc  dinner.  It 
seemed  quite  Incredible!  Wi  had  left 
Boston  early  Friday  morning,  had 
driven  all  the  way,  av.o  hero  we  were. 
Monday  evening,  actually  dining  In  New 
York." 

We  are  told  that  Cu-ncy  end  Story 
disc'issed  poetrj-,  no\c.s,  the  mentality 
and  natural  cac-abliid'.s  of  women. 
Alas,  we  are  not  info:med  about  the 
natiie  of  the  e.atly  breakfast,  If  there 
was  one,  nor  what  wn.s  eaten  on  the 
way. 


HARVARD  DRAMATll 
CLUB  SEASON  OPENS 

1  ' 
First  Showing  of  "The  Orange 
Comedy"  Given 


Sir  Charles  Vaughan,  who  kept  a 
Journal  of  a  Journey  from  Washing- 
ton to  Niagara  Falls  along  the  Erie 
canal,  and  back  by  w  ay  of  New  England, 
In  1826 — he  was  British  minister  to  the 
United  States — was  careful  to  make 
notes  about  his  food  and  drink.  (Mr. 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison  read  an  Interest- 
Ins  paper  about  Vaughan's  "Viaticum" 
before  the  JIassachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety last  June.)  On  a  steamboat  leav- 
ing Baltimore,  for  breakfast  there  were 
beefsteaks,  sausages,  cutlets,  etc.,  tea, 
coffee.  Champagne  was  $2  a  bottle; 
The  first  showing  of  the  fall  produc- ,  Madeira,  $3.  On  another  steamboat  the 
tion  of  the   Harvard  University  Dra- ' 

i,..v,    t■^,^  rtf  innnv  months  meais.  low 

The  steward  supplied  porter 


ANOTHER  METHUSELAH 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  following  facts  may  be  of  Inter- 
est to  your  correspondent  of  Nov.  16, 
writing  of  a  venerable  canary  of  11 
years  and  7  months: 

Fritz,  a  canary  of  unusual  Intelllgenoe 
and  rare  beauty  of  plumage,  came  to  me 
as  a  birthday  gift,  Nov.  16,  1907,  the 
year  our  house  was  built.  The  dealer 
told  me  he  was  a  March  bird.  In  April, 
1928,  his  joyous  life  of  19  years  came  to 
a  close,  after  but  two  days  of  actual 
Illness,  though  he  had  been  blind  and 
somewhat  lame  for  three  3'ears.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  had  been  happy  and  active, 
singing  to  the  last.  All  through  March 
ho  seemed  to  have  renewed  his  youth, 
eagerly  coming  from  his  cage  to  eat 
from  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  or  to  warm 
his  feet  In  the  palm  of  my  hand.  Gay 
and  affectionate  and  a  remarkable 
singer,  he  was  the  object  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  and  love. 
I  Lynn.  Mrs.  J.  W.  APPLEBEE. 

Dr.  Christopher  Wren,  the  father  of 
the  famous  architect,  made  marginal 
notes  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  writings. 
Believing  in  astrology  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  dreams,  he  told  of  his  son, 
taken  sick  In  Paris  with  "a  pain  In  his 
lelns,"  who  "dreamt  that  he  was  In  a 
place  where  palm  trees  grew  (suppose 
Egjpt)  and  that  a  wonxan  In  a  roman- 
tick  habit  reached  him  dates.  The  next 
day  he  sent  for  dates,  which  cured  him 
of  the  pain." 

This  sounds  as  If  it  were  taken  from 
a  story  of  Algernon  Blackwood. 

:   sn 


o'clock  dinner  consisted  of  soup,  roast 
matic  Club,  thrcllmax  of  many  months  meats,  fowls,  sausages,  tarts  and  rice 
of  arduous  preparation,  was  at  Brattle  ptiddmgs.    1      ^,      ^       ,     »  ^ 
h«Il    rambi-idge    last  night.    This,  the  and  wines.    On  the  steamboat  Constltu 
rfth  p?odu.^ion  of  that  organization,  is  Ition,  from  New  ^ork  to  Albany,  at  din 
perhaps  what  might  be  called  an  ex 
travaganza,  written  by  Gilbert  Seld-^" 
Harvard,  '14,  by  name, 
Comedy.  "     It   Is    based,  according 
a  note  on  the  tltle-page,  on 
by  Count  Carlo  GozzI,  describing 
production  of  hl.«  play,  "The  Love 
Three  Oranges."  in  Venice,  1751. 

There  are  excellently  achieved  scenes 
and  costumes.  There  Is  a  wealth  of 
splendid  amateur  talent  of  each  sex. 
There  are  clever  scenes,  which,  taken 


ner,  roast  and  boiled  meats;,  vegetables, 

 ,  puddings  and  pies  were  served,  "with 

The'  Orange  Ibrandy  and  gin  upon  the  table  to  mix 
■ding   to  Iwith  ioed  water."    At  the  Auburn  state 
scenario  prison,  the  breakfast  was  nearly  a  quart 
the  jof  m'l''  and  bread;  dinner,  bread  and 
ot  'tneat  invariably,  12  ounces  of  bread  a 
ilday;  for  supper,  "the  flour  of  Indian 
corn  made  Into  a  paste."    "The  punish 
ment  they  undergo  doea  not  furnish  al 


ment  Lney  """"f  ""T!^*  ^-i  froB  ^^"^^  "^xt  Sunday  afternoon, 
example  to  deter  desperate  mea  troaj  Symphony    orohestro.  St 

committing  crimes.  .    .  _ 


The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs this  week  comprises  C.  P.  E. 
Bach's  concerto  In  D  major,  arranged 
by  Steinberg,  Slbellus's  seventh  sym- 
phony (first  time  In  Boston);  the  suit" 
from  Stravinsky's  "Fire  Bird"  and 
"Flnlandla,"  by  Sibelius. 

The  Harvard  Glee  Club,  assisted  by 
Harold  Bauer,  pianist,  will  give  a  con- 
cert In  Symphony  hall  tonight,  and  A'- 
fred  Blumen,  pianist,  will  ' play  in  J<!  - 
dan  hall,  introducing  a  sonata  by  Kari  . 
Rathaus.    Mr.  Blumen,  born  in  Vienn, 
studied  in  that  city.  He  hag  played  wit 
leading  orchestras  in  Europe  and  wen 
with  RichEird  Strauss  to  Mexico. 

Harriet  Eells  will  sing  In  Jordan  hall 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  Her  program  Is 
attractive. 

John  McCormack  will  sing  to  Sym- 


Th 
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Mason,  o'ond'uctor,  Vlll  give  Its  tbird 
afternoon  concert  In  Jordan  hall. 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Koussevltzky,  coniuctor,  nil]  give  a 
concert  next  Mondny  evening  In  Sym- 
phony hall.  Beethoven,  Symphony  No. 
5;  Berlioz,  overture,  "The  Konian  Car- 
nival." Nadia  Relsenberg,  a  Russian 
pianist  of  high  reputation,  will  play 
Liszt's  second  c  oncerto. 


'I! 


THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  TRAGEDY 

(From  Pickup) 
Jones— That  new  fellow  on  the  third 
floor  boasts  that  he  has  kissed  every 
I  woman  in  this  Hat  except  one. 
>    Mrs.  Jone-s — I'll  bet  that's  that  stuck- 
up  Mrs.  Murphy  upstairs. 

A  NOTE  ON  THE  CHESHIRE  CHEESE 

We  received  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Ben  Johnson,   the  excellent  actor 
now  playing  In  "Tommy"  at  the  New 
Park  Theatre: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Referring  to  a  letter  published  in  The 
Herald  of  Dec.  7,  which  speaks  oT  the 
Cheshire  Cheese  Tavern  In  London,  I 
can  only  say,  'O  rare  Ben  Jonson!' 
SVhat  crimes  and  beefsteak  pies  and  dlc- 
/.ionarles  are  committed  In  thy  name!  ' 

For,  of  course,  the  Cheshire  Cheese' 
.vas  non-existent  In  the  Shakespeare- j 
Jonson-Marlowe-Green  period.  . 

For  the  seventh  million  time  I  am 
called  upon  to  cry  It  in  the  streets  that 
It  was  good  old  Samuel  John.son  whose 
burly  form  is  reputed  (although  the 
fact  Is  Ignored  by  Boswell),  to  have 
darkened  the  doors  of  the  C.  C.  I  have 
seen  his  chair  there — stowed  away  in 
a  shabby  lumber  room  upstairs;  and  a 
tablet  marks  the  place  where  he  sat— 
the  very  corner.  The  parrot  is  dead 
now.  He  u.sed  to  cry  "Drinks  for  the 
waiters"  and  pulled  Innumerable  corks: 
John  Bull,  the  famous  headwalter,  re- 
cently died.  Little  Is  left  to  attract 
"ne  to  the  C.  C.  except  the  excellent 
I  'ood  and  ale  and  the  tradition  that  Dr. 
(  .rohngon  sat  and  talked  In  that  corner. 
A  u'blet  shows  that  Dickens  loved  that 
corner,  too,  and  .iften  sat  there. 

The  huge  chair  In  which  Dr.  Johnson 
Is  supposed  to  have  sat  took  up  too 
much  space,  for  Cook's  tourists  haunt 
ihe  place  downstairs. 

Is  it  wise  ever  lo  revisit  any  place  of 
former  happiness— to  relight  a  cigar— to 
try  to  bring  to  life  a  buried  affection? 
Still  I  hope  to  go  back.  For  I  shall  view 
It  still  as  an  out.sider.  Impersonally.  To 
hve  there- oh!  how  ghastly  must  the 
fourist-attracting  machinery  become  to 
the  present  owners  and  the  crew  of 
waiters!  A  barmuid  on  a  hot  July  day 
said  to  me:  "Ife  all  right,  .sir.  for  a 
visitor,  but  to  work  here  is  hell." 

BEN  JOHNSON. 

:     Mr.  A.  Edward  Ne\vton  is  known  far 
and  wide  as  a  walking  dictionary  of 
rohnsoniana.    In  "The  Ghosts  of  Gough 
Square,"  a  chapter  in   "The  Greatest 
t  Oook  In  the  World,"  he  writes:  "Th" 
j  Cheshire  Cheese,   that  famous  eating- 
j  place    which    became    firtnly  identined 
I  with  Dr.  lohn«on  after  his  death."  And 
.n  the  to;  ographical  introduction  to  Mr 
.Vewton'k  play,  "Dr.  Johnson,"  one  finds 
Ihis  noU  about  the  Cheshire  Cheese: 
The  legtnd  which  associates  this  tav- 
M-n  with  the  great  Lexicographer  is  a 
'riumph  of  advertising,  for  there  is  no 
■single  contemporary  reference  connect- 
ng  Johnson  with   it.     It  is,  however 
lulte  possible  that  he  may  have  fre-' 
luented  it,  as  It  was  on  his  side  of  Fleet 
street,  which,  as  an  old  man,  he  disliked 
Lo  cross  " — Ed. 

SOCIETY  NOTE 

(Mendota.  111..  Eeporter) 
"One  of  our  prominent  young  ladies 
met  with  an  accident  one  evening  last 
week.  She  rushed  out  of  the  La  Mollle 
Bank  and  the  lobby  door  was  closed 
which  they  are  not  In  the  habit  of 
closing  m  hot  weather.  In  her  hurry 
she  hit  the  plate  glass  with  her  nose 
and  broke  it  all  to  pieces.  The  Janitor 
said  he  scooped  it  up  and  It  filled  a 
bushel  basket." 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac's  nose  was  as 
nothing  In  comparison.  It  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  filled  over  a  peck  meas- 
ure. If  It  had  been  sliced  by  an  Insult- 
ing rival. 


ij  THE  SERVANT  QUESTION 

>■  As  the  World  Wags: 
!     Knowing  that  you  have  shown  au^in- 
,  terest  In  household  affairs,  I  make  JXl 
to  write  to  you  about  a  matter  of  great 
'  And,  first  Of  all,  i  wish  to 

hank  Jane  W.  Eldridge  for  her  ans^ver 
to  the  article  by  Christine  Lovette  on 
,Why  Domestics   Are   Scarce."  which 
-||  ••  -jpeared  in  The  Herald  of  Nov.  ,'!0  and 
ft-'H  Y,  add  a  few  protests  and  remarks  of 
.-,  y  own  to  her  admirable  words,  on  the 
is  '?-her  side  of  the  question, 
kit     "^^^^^  stigma  on  domestic  ser- 

i''    ice  In  these  days,  and  most  sensible 
WX  onmen  consider  it   a  far  higher  and 
.re  Important  v^nrk,  demanding  much 
-1  skill  M  •  ju.jsr,.  -,;   (h.vn  KtandiiiK 


."or  working^ r 

le  very  base 
the  utmost 
con, fort  and 
!s;  ,-ind  good 
It  than  any- 
int  and  des 


benina  K  oamiTSr  in 

at  a  machine  in  factorie 
Household  work  Is  at 
of  home  life,  wl.lch  Is 
Importance  to  tha  healti 
good  bringing  up  of  farn 
family  iife  is  morr  Impor 
thing  else  to  the  develop 
tiny  of  nations.  Famllv '•jrffl""'in  ThI 
united  States  Is  serlou?l7«enaced  a^d 
even  deteriorating,  at  present,  owfng  to 
high  rents  and  the  great  expen.se  of 
household  service;  for  many  people  of 
moderate  means  are  forced  to  1  v|  m 
smal  fiats  with  little  or  no  service  de- 
pending upon  delicatessen  shops  and 
cafeterias  for  cooked  foods,  instead  of 
having  the  wholesome  home  tab^e  of 
former  days. 

I  hear  Uiat  employment  bureaus  are 
crowded  with   those  who  cannot  find 
''^l'"^   '^'^'^    '^*S®s;    for  such 
places  are  becoming  fewer  In  number 

Many  excellent  household  workerfin 
stead  of  being  ashamed  of  tiTeir  cluing 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
lived  for  years  in  the  same  famify;  and 
often  they  are  generously  remembered 
n  the  wills  of  their  employers  in  grati- 
tude for  faithful  work. 

They  have  all  the  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries of  these  families— the  best  of  ex 
pensive  food,  well-furnlshed  rooms  and 
bathrooms,  which  would  cost  them  «t 
least  $15  to  $20  a  week,  If  not  more,  fn 
boarding  houses  of  the  same  grade  All 
thes«  things  are  given  to  them  free  and 
their  high  wages  can  be  saved  or  'twBrf 
as  they  wish.  ""^ 
Yet,  In  general,  they  are  the  most 
spoiled  and  Irresponsible  class  of  people 
In  this  country.  They  are  treated  with 
kindest  consideration  and  have  olentv 
of  free  time  added  to  all  their  other 
prerogatives.  In  spite  of  these  desirable  ■ 
conditions  they  are  often  ungr.-iteful  and  i 
sometimes  Insulting  to  their  employers, 
unappreclatlve  of  all  their  benefits  and 
blessings.  Naturally  the  restrtctlons  on 
immigration  have  lessened  competition 
and  reduced  the  number  of  such  work- 
ers, thtis  raising  wages  to  a  preposter- 
ous degree. 

The  income  of  an  average  maid  re- 
ceiving $12  to  $15-  a  week— and  includ- 
ing the  prices  for  board  and  room  In  a 
high-grade  boarding  house — Is  in  truth 
at  least  $1300  to  $1500  a  year. 

Miss  Lovett's  article  was  obviously 
exaggerated  and  far  from  the  facts  In 
household  work. 

MARIAN  WESTCOTT.  , 


iii    ..ill.s,  nc'cording,  at  all 
to  tlio  stage  directions,  as  tht-  j 
wriglit,  in  sobs  over  the  handkerc'] 
she  has  left  behind  her. 

The  play  is  clumsy;  to  set  the  sit' 
tlon  and  these  two  characters  forth 
needs  many  scenes  and  personages 
very  inaii\  words.  The  theme  is  I'ot 
pleasant.  The  man's  behavior,  to  us,,  is 
incompreliensible.  But  none  the  leW 
It  is  engrossing,  for  it  shows  every  evi- 
dence of  sincerity  and  sympathy,  and 
in  Martha,  Bataille  has  drawn  a  charac- 
ter with  true  insight  and  the  finest 
skill. 

Mme.  Dcrmoz  played  the  role  admir- 
ably, with  much  charm  in  the  lighter 
moments,  ^vith  power  In  the  stronger. 
Her  exit  when  driven  out  was  deeply 


For  a  matinee.  the  audience  was  quite  I 
large,  in  fact,  ample  to  fill  comfortably 
an  ordinary  sized  theatre.  It  is  t" 
hoped  that  even  more  turn  out  fo:  ^ 
Magiiier's  Cyrano,  which-  as  intimaied  ; 
above,  may  be  regarded  as  safe  to  i 
recommend  in  advance.  O.  G.  T. 

nicnard     Burgin  Conducts 
Symphony  Orchestra 


At 
noon 
gave 


Symphony  hall  yesterday  atter- 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchastra 
its  first  young  people's  concert. 


moving.  Technically.  M.  Magnier  gave/i '=°°''"cted  by  Richard  Burgin.  ordinarily 
an  equally  good  performance.    No  doubt (  orchestra.  The 

its  characterization  equalled  its  tech-l  ;  P™6rram:  Smetana:  overture  to  "The 
nique;  of  that  point  not  everybody  Sold  Bride";  Haydn:  two  movements 
could  judge  competently.    The  smaller!    froni  the  Symphony  in'G  major,  "The 


roles  were  4on6  with  varying  degrees 
of  excellence. 

R.  R.  G. 


"L'AIGLON' 
':  Rostand 


PLEASES 

Opera 


H'LATENDRESSE' 

Boston  Opera  House — Porte  St.  Mar- 
tin Theatre  company  in  "La  Ten- 
dresse,"  play  in  three  acts  by  Henry 
Bataille.    The  cast: 

Barnao  jK,t  ■^••••M-  giefe  MaPnjer 

Uprcvll  ...<...  .M.  Pierre  Almelte 

Germis  '  '  '   .   M.,  Vietor  Perny 

M?r.  De  Cabi-iac  M.  Jean  Duval 

Cte.  De  Jallieny-Nemours. . .  .     ..  ,M.  Galand 

Leeardier   M.  D  Ar.v  BnsSac 

GaHos  Jarry  M.  Dj  Tramont 

Julien  D'Allincourt  M.  Clavaud 

(liiBfin   M-  Denison 

Martha  Delliere  Mines.  Germaine  Dermoz 

mVs's  •^'""Pe'.^on 

Mile.  Eigiaine  Camille  l'ice"ey 

Mabella  '^^.^VL^ 

ia  Gouvernante   Blanche  Allem 

This  curious  play,  first  produced  in 
Paris  five  years  ago.  deals  with  the  love 
affairs  of  one  Bernac,  a  playwright  of 
the  highest  distinction,  and  also  of  60 
years,  and  his  mistress,  Martha,  30  years 
his  junior.  Their  love  Is  genuine.  But, 
nevertheless,  limes  come  when  Marlhe, 
her  great  love  notwithstanding,  can- 
not restrain  impulses  which  lead  her 
to  passiug  affairs  with  men  who  are 
young.  Thi.s  unpleasant  theme,  be  It 
said  by  the  way.  is  not  treated  frivol- 
ously; the  case  was  very  grave. 

To  go  on  with  the  story:  AVhcn  a 
gossiping  friend  hints  at  Martha  s  bad 
faith,  this  distinguished  man  goes  out 
of  town  for  the  day,  summons  on  false 
errands  two  men  whom  he  suspects, 
and  arranges  a  hiding  place  for  two 
young  women  stenographers  lo  report 
what  they  might  hear.  They  hear 
enough  to  prove  the  woman's  lack  of 
flalth. 

With  the  nicest  refinement  of  cruelty 
he  makes  his  accusation.  The  facts 
Maiithe  cannot  deny.  Ii^  spite  of  them, 
though,  she  swears  to  her  love;  those  i 
aberrations,  she  explains  with  sobs  of  [ 
grief  and  shame,  are  quite  beyond  her  I 
control.  Promising  reform,  she  urges 
a  continuance  of  their  relations. 

Tlie  famous  playwright  cannot  agree 
to  that.  He  sobs  in  his  turn,  chokes  h^r. 
kno<'ks  her  about  and  shakes  l>er,  and 
in  the  end  would  have  forgit^n  her  if 
neighbors  had  not  come  In  to  hold  his 
hand.  He  orders  her  out  of  the  house. 

After  two  years  of  a  life  sorely  empty.  , 
He  summons  Martha  back,  to  do  her  an  \ 
act  of  kindness.  She  still  loves  him  and 
venerates  him,  tliougli  she  has  not  cast 
off  the  lover  who  made  the  trouble. 
After  many  word.s— and  no.  little  action 

!  he  suggests  that  she  shall  continue 

her  life  with  her  young  lo\  er,  but  shall 
come  to  him  often  to  brighten  his  dull 
days — no  love,  be  It  understood,  but 
"tenderness  "     >T;Mtha  agrees,  and  the 


Drama    Given  at 
House  Matinee 

Boston  Opera  House :  Porte  St.  Mar- 
tin Company,  Paris,  L'Aiglon,  drama  in 
six  acts,  verse,  by  Edmond  Rostand. 
Produced  at  JSarah  Bernhardt  theatre, 
Paris,  March  15,  1900;  Due  do  Reic^ 
stadt,  Mme.  Sarah  Bei-nhardt;  Seraphm 
Flambeau,  M.  Coquelin. 

The  chief  parts  yesterday  afternoon 
were  played  by  the  following: 

^Lc  Due  de  Reiclietadt.  Mile.  Antoinete  Giroux 

Sei'aphin  Flambeau  M.  Pierre  Matrnier 

Marie-LoiiiiiC  Mme.  Germaine  Dermoz 

Melternioh  M.  Jean  Galland 

L'Ernperercur  Franz  ....M.  Jean  Duval 

Marmont  M.  Denison 

Prokesth  M.  Pierre  AlnietK-. 

Gentz  M.  d'Ary-Brissac 

Tiburce   .M.  Llavaud 

L'Attache  Franeals.  M.  A.  Delaert 

Harlitiann  '.'  M.  Cornet 

lAi  Taillenr  •   M.  Villa 

Comtesse  Camerata  Mile.  Blanche  Altem 

l/Archidm  hesse  Mme.  Gina  Nii  los 

;  Fannj-  Easier  Mile.  d'Herhlay 

'  Therese  Mme.  Camille  Liceney 

j  Scarampl  Mme.  Person 

I  Any  tremendous  enthusiasm  for  this 
!  play  must  bo  based  on  two  things;  an 
.  insatiable    liking    for  rhetoric  per  se. 

even  to  the  extent  of  six  acts  of  Alex- 
I  andrlnes  ;  and  a  liking  for.  ~or  at  least 
I  no  active  aversion  to,  Ihe  spectacle  of  a 
I  woman  playing  a  man's  part.  For 
I  L'Aiglon  is  a  six-act  drama  in  which 
I  the  part  of  the  Due  de  Reichstadl  was  , 
'  created  by  the  Divine  Sarah  and  which  ( 
I  French  tradition  has  forced  unfortunate 
!  mortal  ladles  to  struggle  with  ever) 
since. 

The  drama  itself  Is  the  storj-  of  the 
unfortunate  youth  who  was  hailed  at 
birth  as  KiBg  of  Rome;  shifted  off  to 

I  Austria  and  the  care  of~  his  moiner. 
'Marie-Louise,  and  the  sly  Metternich; 
liked  to  think  of  himself  as  Napoleon 
II.  but  pitifully  died  at  the  age  of  21, 
partly  from  consumption  and  partly 
from  a  broken  heart  occasioned  by 
the  realization  that  he  was  not  the 
1  man  he  longed  to  be,  as  Napoleon  the 
Great's  son.  It  Involves  a  cast  of  over 
I  a  hundred  as  originally  produced  and 
about  four  and  a  half  hours  to  play 
Judicious.  almost  ruthless.  cutting 
brought  the  playing  time  down  tc. 
slightly  over  three  hours  yesterday.  Saia 
cutting  made  the  action  at  times  a  lit- 
tle difflcult  to  follow,  but  it  was  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  all  the  great 
speeches  Intact,  and  more  than  once 
a  particularly  inspired  declamation  on 
Napoleon  made  the  audience  burst  into 
spontaneous  applause. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Mile.  Antoinette 
Giroux  did  Iver  best  with  the  part  of 
L'Aiglon  and  her  effort  was  most  credi- 
table. But  it  was  always  obviously  an 
effort.  At  the  beginning  she  was  so 
anxious  to  belie  her  feminine  contours 
and  persaudc  us  that  she  was  a  boy^that 
she  gave  a  jierformance  that  had  quite 
enough  power  for  a  portayal  of  Napo- 
leon I,  rather  than  his  son  who  died 
within  two  years  from  consuitiptlon. 
She  was  at  her  best  in  the  scene  with 
the  tailor,  well  played  by  JI.  Villa,  and 
ill  the  second  act  when  she  described 
herself  (or  rather  himself),  as  un  pas- 
prisonnier-mals. 

As  Seraphin  Flambeau,  the  old  grop- 
nard,  M.  Pierre  Ma'gnler  gave  a  perforni- 
^mce  of  true  brilliance,  with  just  the 
right  combination  of  comedy  and  emo- 
tion for  the  role.  His  is  an  engaging 
stage  presence  and  he  continually  gets 
the  utmost  out  of  his  lines  by  means  of 
a  voice  with  Innumerable  Inflections 
aided  by  a  most  impressive  pair  of 
hands.  His  delivery  of  Uie  speech  in 
which  he  flabbergasted  the  perfidious 
Marmont  with  a  spirited  recital  of  what 
he  did  ill  the  Napoleonic  campaigns 
made  this  reviewer  Impatient  for  his 
Interpretation  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  to- 
night. 

Also  worthy  of  particular  notice  was 
the  Metternich  of  M.  Jean  Galland. 
Sinister  and  crafty,  he  spoke  the  verses 
in  his  part  in  a  way  which  continually 
gave  the  iminession  of  subtle  strengtl 
and  certain  di.sastcr  for  anyone 
posed  him.  Mme.  Glna  Nicola 
I  pealing  as  l  Archiduchesse,  and  Mmes. 


strength, 
who  op-1 
was  ap-j 


Surprise"  (a.  Andante;  b.  finale:  Allegro 
di  molto)  :  Grieg:  Suite  No.  1  from  "Peer 
Gynt"  (a,  Morning  Mood;  b.  Anitra's 
Dance;  c.  In  the  Troll  King's  Grotto); 
Debussy:  from  the  "Little  Suite"  (a.  In 
a  Boat;  b.  Procession);  Liadov:  The 
Music  Box;  Chabrier:  rhapsody  "Es- 
pana."  , 

The  halU  was  filled.      The  listeners 
ranged  in  age  from  five  to  20.    To  be 
sure,  many  of  them  were  there  by  force  ! 
of  parental  or  scholastic  "musts,"  and  | 
some  of  thg  younger  ones  were  accom-  [ 
panied   bj-  teachers,   but  the  program  j 
once  started,  signs  of  heilf-hearted  ,'u-  ' 
tention  were  not  much  in  evidence.  On  j 
the    contrary,    understanding    of  the 
music'  and  the  appreciation  of  the  or- 
chestra's playing  was  expressed  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  and  must  have  been  a 
real  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Burgin.    As  one 
small  boy  expressed  it,  listening  from 
his  seat  in  the  balcony,  "iliat  applause 
sounds  like  very  heavy  rain  against  the 
house." 

In  a  way  this  audience  was  ideal.  It 
brought  to  th<^  (,|iductor  not  only  at- 
teijtiveness  and  enthusiasm,  but  ob- 
viously a  knowledge  of  the  music.  These 
young  people  showed  familiarity  with 
those  passages  of  the  symphony  which 
gave  It  its  title;  tUej'  became  en- 
thusiastic over  the  "Peer  Gynt"  suite — 
indeed,  so  tumultuous  was  the  applause 
after  "In  the  Troll  King's  Grotto"  that 
it  seemed  the  piece  would  have  to  be 
repeated;  they  gave  respectful  but  cool- 
er approval  of  the  Debussy  pieces:  >nd 
Lladov's  "Music  Box"  had  to  be  playeo 
twice.  The  little  boy  who  sat  near  us 
made  sure  of  the  words  "music  box" 
On  the  program,  for  lie  allowed  "that 
does  sound  Just  like  the  one  we  had 
before  it  got  lost  or  something." 

Altogether  the  program  proved  a  de-  j 
lightful  one  to  the  children.    Mr.  Bur- 
gin's  londuciing  of  it  wa,s  admirable. 
Granted   he   had   :)   wonderful   Instru-  i 
raent  In  the  -orchestra,  and  the  pieces  I 
played  were   the  simpler  ones  of  the 
repertory,  yet  the  phrasing,  the  hand- 
Hng  of  nuances,  the  building  of  climayes 
as  he  did  these  things  yesterday  were 
not  mere  routine.    Perhaps  In  Sj"mphony 
hall  yesterday  sat  the  future  audience 
before  the  future  conductor. 

The  program  will  be  repeated  at  4 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  and  there  will  be 
a  second  pair  of  concerts  ia  January. 

H.  L. 

  _  9 

The  second  violin  recital  by  Allan 
Farnham  was  given  in  Jordan  hall  last 
evening.  The  program  included  Pietro 
Nardini  and  Jfendelssohn  concertos, 
prelude  by  Spaulding.  .^ipanish  dance  by 
Gianados,  arranged  by  Krelsler,  a  meU - 
die  by  Block  and  Tapateado,  a  Spanisli 
dance  by  Sarasate. 

The  first  number,  a  concerto  by  Nar- 
dini. was  perhaps  not  ver>'  fortunately 
chosen.  There  was  ver>-  little  to  Inspire, 
the    violinist,    less    for    the  audience. 
Through   the   whole  work,   there  was 
coldness,  enhanced  by  some  nervous- 
ness.    In  the  Mendelssohn,  Mr.  F.lm- 
ham  dealt  with  music  of  a  different  sort. 
The  first  moment  presents  some  prett-. 
technical  problems,  happily  solved,  to  l 
sure,  but  only  by  such  attention  that  t 
fire  and  life  of  the  "appassionato"  w 
lost.    In  the  andante  and  finale  the 
was  fine  i^iception,  no  less  clarity 
intonation,  and  a  genuine  feeling. 

But  in  the  last  group — Spaulding. 
Rifce  arranged  by  Kreisier.  Bloch  ai 
Sa"rasate — tame  the  best  indications 
Mr.  Farnham's  oncoming  talent.    Of  1 

beautiful  tone,  of  his  sensibility,  Ci 
fine  feeling  for  the  poetry  of  ni' 
here  were  ample  Instances,  and  sigi 
much  improvj?n»ent  to  come.  Ha^ 
conquered  technical  matters,  the  : 
Step — that  of  making  the  audience 
conscious  of  them — is  still  to  be  ta: 

The    audience   was    very  large 
•rreeted  Mr.  Farnham  .Bthuslastlc;! 
The  slow   movements  afid  quiet. 
tained  pieces,  evoked  much  appl.ni 
the  encores  after  the  Sarasate  Spa:.i 

Dance  held  nearly  the  whole  «uaiefW» 

In  grateful 


AUAN  FARNHAM 


-rewarded 


attent-ion. 
W.  A.  C. 


l  iarn  from  the  Exeter  XeW9-l<«t- 
Doc  3,  praising  Julius  Durlesh- 
vli.llnlet.  who  gave  a  recital  at 
n,  that  there  are  "two  prcdoin- 
.  -tors  that  make  this  vioUniat 
genius.  Ono  Is  his  memory,  so 
Ihe  can  visualize  and  retain  tne  mental 
[imago  of  notes.  He  can  readily  play 
[lS3  classics  with  a  momenfa  noUce. 
iThe  pocond  Is  his  rhjfhm.  Nothing  Is 
I  more  fatal  to  artistic  effect  of  music 
jthan  to  have  it  machlne-UUe.  Mr.  Dur- 
lleshkalvlch  Is  endowed  wlt'a  a  natjiral 
[sense  of  rhythm  that  Includes  a  cou- 
jtrastliig  of  accelerando  and  rltaruaftdo 
las  also  a  carefully  managed  tempo.  He 
[has  developed  this  mental  ;!enduluni( 
[swinging  In  his  head,  which  steadies 
[automatically  all  hfs  music  and  yet  so 
ielastt 


kalm  In. 

"Wot  is 
r<^e\  peevei 
It's  a  gl 


olse?"  sez  Satan, 
.nalmed  Orpheus," 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Porte  St. 
sez  tha  ■^'f*''''"  company,   Paris.     "CjTano  de 


;  ..t        .    1  .  ,     ,  °,1,:"T  Borgerac,"  heroic  comedy  in  five  acts 
chief  nrem;  ,.!  "he's  playin  a  insterment        Edmond  Rostand.    Produced  at  the 


wich  looks  (like  »  violin's  pup.' 

"AVot's  hi  cryin'  about?"  sez  Satan. 

"He  ain't  cryin',"  sez  tha  c.  f.,  "he's 
singin'." 

"Chase  him  out  uv  here."  sez  Satan; 
"with  a  voise  like  that,  this  plaae  is  too 
good  for  hjm." 

So  Orpheus  got  run  out  -fiv  tha  dump. 
As  he  went  out  he  met  a  Scotchman  go- 
ing in  tuh  search  for, a  lost  golf  ball. 

"My  wife  is  in  there,  an'  they  wont 
gimme  her"'  howled  Orpheus. 

"My  wife's  th^re  too,"  sez  tha  Scotch- 
man, "an'  they  kin  keep  her.  But  If  they 
don't  kum  akross  with  that  ball.  III 
mus  Hell  all  up." 


ADO  "LITERARY  FORGERIES" 

As  the  World  Wags: 
A  case  of  libel  has  just   been  tried 
to  allow  of  incidental  variation  !  j,,  London  which  Involved  the  authen- 
freciulred  for  purposes  of  expression  and  jtiolty  of  a  fairy  play  and  a  letter,  both 
.  -('attributed  to  Oscar  Wilde.     A  literary 

I  woman,  now  doing  time  for  a  different 


Mr  Durleshkalvlch  should  be  heard 
.  Boston.    We  respectfully  Invite  Mr. 

iis-vevltzky's  attention  to  him,  espe- 
jiallj  as  "the  celebrated  living  violinists 
'that  they  cannot  do  with  a  violin 
Vila  I  Mr.  Durleshkalvlch  cannot  do,'  " 
>'■»<]  '  in  regard  to  the  sojiata  'Tho 
I>'  ill  s  Trill'  no  one  In  America  can 
•  Mual  this  artistis  trill." 

-\:-  ihe  World  Wags: 

I  liave  lus^  found  a  gem:  Sheila  Kaye- 
■nilih's  "Starbrace  "  page  112. 

Tlju  jovial  amanuensis  ('')  and  Vickie 

iri'  tuated  their  pants  with  giggles." 

\\  tlle8ley  Hills.  K.  R.  H. 

THAT  "BURNING  DECK" 
An  the  World  Wags: 
How  industrious  the  image-breakers 
n  getting  to  be.  Yesterday  it  was 
:-firge  Washington;  today  it  is  Casa- 
ianca.  Tomorrow — who  knows?  We 
embie  to  think  what  will  happen 
I  Calvin  Coolidge  in  2026.  For  today 
I  us  consider  the  case  of  young  Gia- 
Casabianca— in    plain  Engkish, 


Ports  St.  Martin  Theatre,  Paris,  on  Deo. 
28,  1897:  Cyrano,  Coqulin;  Christian, 
Volny;  Roxane,  Mme.  Marie  Legault. 
The  leading  roles  last  night  were  played 
by  the  foUowIngr: 

Cyrano  de  Berererac.  .  .  .MM.  Pierre  Matmler 
Christian   de   NeuvUlette ....  Pierre  Almette 

De  Quiche    Jean  Galland 

RagTieaeau   ,  D'Ary-Brissac 

Carbon  de  Castellsloux  Jean  Duval 

Lebret   Victory  Pemy 

Premier  Cadet   Denieon 

Le  ilousquetalrs   Clayaud 

Le    Capucin   Guesdon 

Jodelet   ,  Cartereau 

Cuigry  Gamier 

Roxane   MMes.  Germalne  Dermoz 

Lisle   Gina  Nicies 

La  Dlstribntrlce   Camllle  Llceney 

La  DuegTie    Person 

Soeur  Marthe   ...!-y.  .'  Loisier 

Soour  Claire  Norez 

Few  parts  In  any  language  give  an 
actor  more  scope  for  more  varied  tal- 
ents that  that  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerao, 
and  It  must  be  said  at  the  beginning 
of  this  review  that  few  actors  could 
Improye  on  the  performance  of  M.  Pierre 
Magnler  gave  last  night  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House.  Lest  we  be  accused  of 
undue  enthusiasm  or  of  myopia,  let  it 
also  go  on  record  that  several  of  the 
actors  were  ill-suited  to  their  roles,  the 
scenery  shabby  and  long  in  being  shift- 
ed, and  the  lighting  Incredibly  bad. 

But  never  mind  all  that.  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac"  Is  a  story  of  universal  ap- 
peal for,  given  an  actor  who  can  read 
the  verse  as  M.  Magnler  did,  every  male 
listener  at  once  Imagines  himself  In 
the  place  of  the  dashing,  noble  and 
misunderstood  Cyrano,  and  every  lady 
Is  envious  of  Roxane,  .wlio  Inspires  such 
words  and  deeds.  Typically  French  from 
beginning  to  end,  It  Is,  nevertheless,  In- 
Iternatlonal,  for  Cyrano,  while  a  type 
jthat  one  never  meets — not  even  in 
(France — Is  the  epitome  of  what  not  only 
romantic  Frenchmen  think  of  themselves 
as  being. 


piece  of  knavery,  got  the  good  coin  of 
distinguished  publishers  for  the  plky, 
upon  her  representation  that  the  play 
with  Its  ailconipanying  letter  had  been 
sent  to  her  In  1894  by  Wilde,  a  child- 
hood friend.  An  authority  on  Wilde, 
Chrlf^topher  Sclater  Millard,  pronounced 
both  play  and  letter  to  be  forgeries. 

What  makes  tho  case  Interesting — 
and  enlivened  the  proceedings— were 
the  colloquies  between  court  and  coun- 
sel, and  the  critical  banter  In  which 
they  Indulged. 

The  Judge  himself  read  the  play  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  and  told  counsel 
for  Mr.  Millard  that  the  play  had  color, 
was  profuse  In  Its  richness,  and  that 
some  of  the  sentences  were  most  .strik- 
ing; and,  as  for  the  letter,  some  of  the 
sentences  In  It  might  have  come  from 
other  works  of  Wilde — taking  for  ex- 
ample the  sentence,  "I  should  like  to 

see    the    play   acted    In    your   Garden  >     _.       .       ,  .       <  „ 

ri  -    „~    -4,,v,»  ^.h/r,  »v.  =1,,,  I-!     The  story  Is  that  of  the  penniless  sol- 

House  on  some  night  when  the  skv  Is  ,  ^    .  ,  » 

.  „f  =nH    .h«  .t,r«  ,M.<>  ,"*'«»■       fortuns  who,  m  addition  to  his 


a  sheet  of  violet  and  the  stars  llhc  { 
women's  eyes.  ine  juuge  saia  mat 
the  sentence  was  essentially  like  Wilde 
in  Instinct  and  color,  and  that  the  final 
phrase,  "While  I— who  am  bathing  my 


"i.nie  Whltehouse.    We  In  America  ,  tlie'per'fumo 'of'water  llUles- 

.V.    more  than  a  poetical  reason  'or  '  j^J^^/.^^/^'^J^^  j,^,  and  yours'' 


■  terest  i„  him.     Long  before  he  was  V''^/"/ 'J'V.VX»V  of  Ok^^^^^  Wilde 

his  father,  Louis  Casablanca,  was  -'^^.IJi'^^ll'^.^^^Z^^^^^^^^^  to 

be  named  to  be  known,  became  a  wit- 
ness to  the  genuineness  of  the  work, 
j  having  read  It  for  publication  and  also 
w-rlttftn  an  introductory  note  for  it.  Mr. 
i Lucas  had,  however.  Incautiously  out 
of  court  described  the  play  as  "tosh." 


iptaln  of  one  of  the  ships  In  the  fleet 
the  Comte  de  Grasse  brought  to  i 
oiktown  to  aid  In  hemming  in  Corn- 
allis.  It  Is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he 
1'  t  Washington  ^urlng  the  rejoicings 
■|ei'  the  surrender  of  the  British.  Now, 
s    to    the    "burning    deck"  incident. 


I  rn.'iy  be  that  in  her  zeal  to  make  a 
■  111  of  the  boy  Mrs,  Hemans  .slopped 
\<-r.  as  poets  sometimes  will.  But  the 
Iti'  s  seem  to  have  been  overcome  hy 
.  --nsorious  zeal  of  their  own.  They 
■' oiild  have  us  believe  that  Casablanca 
'  •  .■^  a  dunderhead  to  refuse  to  budge 
li-oiii  the  burning  deck  when  he  ought 
to  have  knoMn  that  his  staying  to  obey 
an  order  was  useless.  If  he  had  stayed 
for  that  reason  they  should  consider  his 
age— he  was  In  his  lOth  year,  hardly  old 
enough  to  reflect  what  disobedience  had 
(lone  for  Horatio  Nelson,  commander  of 
the  victorious  English  fleet.  But  the 
reports  of  the  incident  given  by  some 
of  ^his  shipmates  who,  fled  from  the 
doomed  ship  put  another  color  upon  it. 
The  death  of  the  French  admiral  left 
Glacomo's  father  in  command.  He  fell 
on  the  quarter  deck  of  the  Orient,  the 
ship  caught  lire,  and  the  signal  was 
given,  "Sauve  qui  pent."  Glacomo  i-e- 
fused  to  leave  his  dying  father.  He  pre- 
ferred to  stay  to  comfort  him;  to  die 
with  him  If  it  must  be.  Perhaps  ^sa- 
blanca  was  a  fool  to  stick  by  his  father 
but,  -  • 


And  now  opposing  counsel  for  Mr.  Mil- 
lard sought  to  have  Mr.  Lucas  say  that 
the  play  was  rubbish.  But  Mr.  Lucas 
thoMght  that  It  was  merely  not  good. 
When  further  pressed  he  said  that  It 
was  inferior.  "Tosh,"  "Inferior,"  "rub- 
bish" all  needed  to  be  defined;  "senti- 
mental tosh"  did  not  mean  that  the 
thing  was  bad,  but  exaggerated  and 
too  highly  colored,  so  that  literary  men 
called  It  "tosh";  but  tt  did  ^lot  neces- 
sarllv  mean  that  It  was  rubbish,  y'know 
(coming  as  the  judge's  contribution  tb 
the  interesting  discussion). 

Mr.  Millard's  counsel  was  In  no  degree 
daunted  by  these  obiter  dicta,  and  an- 
swered that  what  was  bad  in  a  good 
writer  might  be  copied  by  an  imitator. 
That  was  a  challenge  to  his  lordship, 
who  then  asked  counsel,  "Would  you 
undertake  to  prepare  a  passage  by  to- 
morrow which  we  could  take  to  be  an 
extract  from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson?" 
Counsel  was  wary,  and  declined  an  ex- 
cursion so  far  afield.  Instead,  he  said 
that  he  was  capable  of  Imitating  the 
phrase.  "I  should  like  to  see  it  acted 


lack  of  finances.  Is  further  handicapped 
by  a  grotesque  nose  which  he  believes 
precludes  any  possibility  of  any  woman 
loving  him.  But  it  does  not  prevent 
him  falling  In  love  wlht  Roxane.  the 


mt-  A.  ft 

missed  ance,'  and 

who  und,  ;  .  I'Yench  to 

appreciate  beautiful  verses  well  de- 
livered, will  fall  to  hear  M.  Magnler  and 
his  (in  the  main)  excellent  supporting 
players  '\\-heu  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  Is 
repeated  tomorrow  afternoon.  O.  C-T. 

I  HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB! 

I    The  Har\'ard  Glee  Club,  fer.  Archibald  ^ 
IT.  Davison,  conductor,  began  Its  first 
concert  last   night   In   Symphony  hal 
with  a  Latin  hymn  In  memory  of  Marloi 
'Dubois    Seashore,    a    member    of  th' 
club,  who  died  In  August,  at  the  un- 
timely age  of  19  years. 
■  The   concert    proper   began   with  a 
dreary    song    by    Vaughan  Williams 
"Darest  Thou    Now,   O   Soul,"  musii 
that,  by  unapt  accentuation,  did  scan' 
i  justice  to  the  words,  and  that  was  re- 
lieved of  Its  own  drabness  only  by  ar 
excellently  written  accompaniment  fo: 
organ    (G.   W.   Woodworth).     A  Bach 
chorus    followed    It,     "Jesu,    Joy  of 
Man's  Desiring,"   with   flute  obbligato 
(George  Laurent),  most  Inspired  efforts.  I 
Either  It  Is  not  one  of  Bach's  awkward  | 
music  to  play  or  Mr.  Laurent  had  not  | 
his  most  beautiful  tone  at  command.  I 
The  first  group  closed  with  an  impres-  i 
sive  hymn  by  Vittoria,  "O  Vos  Omnes."  ; 

Though  the  time  had  come  for  stirring 
or  sprightly  music  of  today  or,  at  the 
least  of  It,   of  yesterday,   Mr.  Harold 
i  Bauer  showed   the  poor  judgment  to 
perform  for  an  Intermezzo  in  Symphony 
Hall,  Bach's  suite  In  A  minor  and— the 
Moonlight   Sonata!     He  chose   to  play 
most  of  this  music,  to  make  a  bad  mat-  ) 
ter  worse,  either  so  fast  or  so  slow  that  ' 
there   was   no   following   him.  Whi,tl. 
could  he  have  had  in  mind?    He  wa."?  , 
heartily  applauded,  by  the  way.  I 
Tho   Glee   Club   began    their   second  I 
group    with    an    Elizabethan    song    by  | 
Weelkes,  "Hark  All  Ye  Lovely  Saints." 
Music  of  consequence  came  next,  the 
opening  chorus  from  Gluck's  "Orpheus," 
with  a  tenor  voice  to  utter  Orpheus's 
wall.    Tha  change  In  timbre  brought  s 
sufficiently  despairing  effect,  but  waJ 
by  no  means  the  effect  Gluck  had  In 
mind,  who  knew  well  when  he  wanted 
poignancy  and  when  classic  calm— and 
knew  how  to  achieve  thefti  both. 

A  second  chorus  from  the  same  opera 
answered  better.  Between  the  two  Mr 
Laurent  played  the  fluto  solo  In  one  of 


most  beautiful  girl  In  France.    After  a  the  balhets,  and  with  it  the  accomoanU 
witty  and  daring  display  In  a  theatre  ment,  or  so  it  sounded,  to  one  of  th« 
her  chaperon  fills  him  with  joy  and  hope  arias,  this  latter  with  the  tone  one  ex 
by  coming  to  arrange  a  rendezvous.  But  pects  from  him.    He  also  was  cordially 
on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  Roxane  applauded. 

treats  him  like  a  brother  and  confides  After  so  much  music  of  depression 
in  him  her  love  for  the  handsome  Chris-  Bantoch's  "Give  a  Rouse"  held  out 
tlan  de  Neuvillette,  a  new  cadet  in  promise  of  a  change,  but  it  proved  to 
Cyrano's  company.  He  takes  the  blow  be  music  of  rhythmic  conceits  void  of 
like  tho  brave  man  he  Is,  and  promises  force.  The  galloping  accompaniment  to 
his  help  and  friendship  to  Christian,  nabel  W.  Daniels's  "The  Ride 
And,  because  of  his  world  to  Roxane,  he  ' 


even  endures  slighting  references  to 
his  nose  from  the  young  man.  WTien 
they  are  heft  alone  Cyrano  tells  Chris- 
tian of  his  brotherly  love  for  Roxane 
and    on    hearing    that   the    latter  Is 


will  doff  their  hats  to  him;  some  who 
will  maintain  that  as  between  Nelson 
and  Casablanca  at  Aboukir  the  English- 
man had  nothing  to  teach  the  little 
French  midshipman  In  the  matter  of 
herolam.  -ff,  E.  K. 

IV10DERNIZED  MYTHOLOGY 
Orpheus  an'  Eurydlce 

By  SNOWSHOE  AL. 

This  bird  Orpheus  wuz  tha  ukulele 
pest  uv  Mythology.  Wen  he  wuz  a  kid 
his  father  gave  hlra  asea-shell,  Orpheus 
put  strings  akross  It  an'  invented  a  in- 
sterment  wich  perduced  tha  damdest 
noise  in  cxistance.  He  wuz  also  kon- 
vinced  that  he  wuz  a  singer  uv  merjt. 
He  used  tuh  talk  his  hip  pocket  hand- 
organ  an'  go  out  along  tha  river  bank  I 
an'  play  It,  much  tuh  tha  disgust  uv  tha 
nsli  Then  he  wood  bust  loose  with  a 
vocal  accompanyment,  an'  tha  kokonuts 
wood  grit  there  teeth  an'  fall  oft  the 
trees  by  tha  hundred. 

Then,  tuh  remoove  any  doubt  about 
hi;n  bein'  a  fool, ,  Orpheus  gdi"t  married,  , 
He  wuz  so  happy  that  he  sat  up  all  nite' 
playin'  on  his  4  string  Baby  Grand.  His 
wife  died  the  next  mornln'.  Her  name 
Eurydlce.  So  Orpheus  went  tuh 
Hade.s  tuh  try  an'  bring  her  back.  He 
wandered  rile  in,  an'  started  singin"  an" 
pla>-iu'.  Satan  wu«  seated  at  his  desk 
checking  over  sum  membership  appllca- 


fool  or  not,  there  are  some  who  I!  in  your  Garden  House  on  some  night 
'    '  '  ■       when  the  sky  is  a  sheet  of  violet  and 

the  stars  like  women's  eyes." 

"Let  u.s  hear  It,"  said  his  lordship. 
There  was  a  burst  of  laughter  'when 
counsel  promptly  Improvised:    "I  should 
like  to  see  it  acted  on  the  Lido,  where 
he  stars  are  like  diamonds  in  a  sap- 
phire sea." 
The  judge  then  faced  round  to  the 
ritic  and  inquired,  "What  do  you  think 
of  that.  Mi-,  Lucas?"    And  the  laughter 
was  renewed  when  Mr,  Lucas  said  that 
it  was  not  very  good.     This  the  im- 
provisator claimed  was  praise,  because 
his  modest  effort  \vas  not  called  "tosh." 

Is  there  a  court  in  this  country,  I 
wonder,    In   which   judge   and  counsel 
could  thus  airily  discuss  Oscar  Wilde? 
It  Is  a  coincidence  that  today  I  read 


    came 

like  the  sun  after  three  days  of  gloomy 
weather.  Miss  Daniels,  present  In  per- 
son, acknowledged  the  applause  from 
her  seat  far  back  In  the  hall. 

Mr.  Bauer  began  the  seoond  part  of 
tongue-tied  In  the  presence  of  the  fair  r, ^^5'"=^^^'?^""!''  ^l^^''^ ^  Schumann, 
ones,  offers  his  assistance  In  his  suit.  ,  ^"f  I^^  ^lub  sang 

As  a  starter  he  gives  him  a  love  letter  *f.^"I!ffe  by  Borodine,  by  Elgar  "Zut! 
he  had  already  composed  and  tells  him  |  VJ' jl"  „  ^  ^^^^  'rom  "Die 

to  present  It  as  his  own.  With  CyTano's  '»«»siersmger. 

soul  and  Christian's  handsome  exterior  'i'he  chorus  sang  with  the  quality  of 
working  together  the  suit  Is  successful  tone  no  doubt  agreeab.e  to  Dr.  Davison, 
—for  Christian— and  they  are  married  i  "le^elfPed  f  a"  even  higher  degree  than 
on  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  the  com-  e^  ^r  heretofore.  The  excellence  of  their 
pany  to  war.  Of  course.  Christian  is  |  technique  they  have  also  heightened,  Uil 
killed,  but  Roxane  never  knows  unUl  the  term  "faultless    is  the  only  one  that 

years' later  that  Cyrano's  was  the         ^^^/haps  presTtly  4d%rardo;"^ 
which  she  was  really  In  love  rather  thftn  P^'^*>^P«  presently  lead  to  ardor, 
with  Christian's  appearance.   And  wW«i;' ;  ■  rt.  ti.  u. 

she  does  find  out  it  Is  too  late,  for 
Cyrano  Is  dying  from  a  wound  received 
In  a  dastardly  ambush.  The  period  Is 
that  of  Richelieu  In  the  middle  six- 
teen hundreds. 

Those  who  saw  Mr.  Hampden's  per- 
formance will  wonder  If  M.  Magnler 
surpassed  It.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  It  is 
this  reviewer's  opinion  that  Rostand 
made  no  mistake  to  designate  Magnler 
as  Coquelln's  successor  in  the  role.  He 
played  the  touching  and  pathetic  scenes 
with  a  depth  of  feeling  that  -was  beau- 
tifully brought  out  by  his  expressive 
voice  and  clear  enunciation.  In  the 
comic  portions  he  exaggerated  just 
Just  enough,  and  In  the  battle  scene  he 
was  sufficiently  Inspiring  for  anyone's 
taste. 

Able  support  was  rendered  M.  Mag- 
nler by  M.  Almette  as  Christian,  who 


was  handsome  and  clever  enough  to 
read  his  part  so  as  to  give  an  Impres- 
sion of  gallant  stupidity.  Mme.  Derraoz 
-  -  .     ,        .    ,  „  ,^„,.„i,ni    was  a  lovely  Roxane,  and  acted  with 

In  a  news  scrapbook   out  of  a  Cornl  ill  comblnallon  of  dignity  and  tender- 

shop,  contemporary  New-k  ork  and  Bos-    ^^^^  ^^^^        ^^^^  requires.    De  Guiche 


ton  criticisms  of  Oscar  Wilde  when  he 
was  lecturing  In  these  places.  In  Bos- 
ton Wilde  wiled  and  the  Harvard  stu- 
dents were  well  damned,  the  critic  say- 
ing that  the  students  only  lacked  asses 
ears.      nAT,PH  WARDLAW  GLOAG. 
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was  played  sufficiently  unpleasantly  by 

M.  Galland,  and  M.  d'Ary-BrlBsao  was  \ 

amusing  as  Ragueneau. 

The  audience  received  the  perform-  ; 

ance  with  enthusiasm  throughout,  aind 
1  five  curtain  calls  were  necessai-y  at  tho 
•  close  of  the  second  act,  and  eight  at 
I  the  third.    We  hope  that  nobody  who 

tl 


ALFRED  BLUMEN  , 

I    Last  night  Jordan  hall— and  Bbston—  ' 
heard  Alfred  Blumer  for  the  first  time, 
i  For  his  program  he  chose  the  Prelude, 
Chorale  et  Fuge  of  Cesar  Franck,  a 
new  sonata  (In  C  minor.  Opus  2)  by 
Karol  Rathaus,  and  of  Chopin,  a  Bolero, 
a  Polish  song,  an  Etude,  a  Prelude,  a 
Valse,  and  the  A-flat  Polonaise.  j 
They     come,     players,     strummers,  | 
thumpers  upon  the  piano;  ever  and  for- 
ever do  they  come!    And  to  some  au- 
ditors, thev  must  be  all,  all  honorable 
men!     Very  many  well-heralded  per- 
formers prove  to  be  merely  strummers, 
some  only  thumpers.    Mr.  Blumen  was 
not  to  be  classified.    Of  his  technical 
equipment,  one  can  approve.  Very  able, 
he  erred  most  often  In  choosing  too  . 
high  a  point  from  which  to  take  flight—  i 
there  was  too  little  scope  for  upward 
striving  to  a  climax;  too  far  to  fall. 
Then,  too,  there  are  two  ways  In  which 
to  be  dramatic  In  music:  by  purposive, 
sudden,  dynamic  changes,  and  by  the 
unfolding   of   a   germinating  Idea  to 
the  full  glory  of  r.  finished  structure. 
In  the  main,  Mr.  Blumen  achieved  neith- 
er.   He  could  not  quite  convince  that  ; 
his  sudden  crashes  has  a  purpose,  and  ■ 
only  In  the  Franck  was  a  steady  ad- 
vance to  a  goal  clearly  evident.  ' 

The  performance  of  the  Franck  -was 
v»ry  clear;  very  finished.  Mr.  Blumen 
played  with  scholarly  restraint  and  in- 
sight this  heroic  work,  now  becoming 
an  old  warhorse — which  means  It  Is 
played  too  often  bv  other  than  the^ 
''■'s'i  ,     .  .\\. 


bu 


,>lanists.    The  Rathaus  sonaut, 
:  ror  tha  first  time  In  America, 
ho  oomposer  escaped  unscathed 
11    his    master — Schnecker— and  his 
Influence.    Perhaps  ha  has  talent, 
oforo  does  not  wrlto  in  the 
loin  of  Schoenberg,  or  clotho 
;  .  uUes  with  fifths  that  they  may 
not  become  tiresome  too  soon.  There 
were  hints  of  something  not  quite  like 
student-work  or  "Kapellmelstermuaik," 
especia'ly  in  the  first  movement  ajid  In 
fhe  Jents.    Before  Rathaus  has  doubled 
his  years — he  is  but  31 — we  may  hear 
something-  of  him. 

The  Chopin  group  had  two  bright 
moments — the  beginning  and  end.  Only 
a  vast  technique  can  encompass  tho 
polonaise,  only  a  pianist  naturally  in- 
clined to  bold  contrasts  can  deal  with 
the  first.  In  the  Etude,  however,  the 
left  hand  dirt  not  sing,  and  in  the  Valse 
I — one  wondered  how  a  Viennese  could 
So  brutally  abuse  a  dance.  Tempo 
rubato!    Poor  Chopin! 

The  audience  was  fair,  and  pleasantly 
Impressed  by  Mr.  Blumen's  genial  per- 
sonality.   There  were  very  many  en-; 
cores  at  the  end  of  the  concert,  and 
thd    Rathaus    sonata    two  ver> 
eful  pieces.  W.  A.  C. 


SYMPHONY  IN 
HGHTH  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE  | 
The  eighth  concert  by  the  Boston! 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky 
corduotor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon m  symphony  Hall.    The  program 
waa  as  follows:    C  P.  B.  Bach.  Con- 
certo D  major  arranged  by  Steinberg. 
Stravinsky,  Suite  from  "The  Firebird. 
Sibelius,  symphony  No.  7  in  one  move- 
-nent  (first  time  In  Boston)  and  Fin- 

years  old.   Will  he  live  to  write  his  n  ne 
symphonies?    For  some  composers  wish 
toXal  Beethoven  in  this  respect  for- 
getting  that  he   purposed   to   write  a 
fenth.  not  remembering  that  among  the 
ancients  seven  was  a 
Bruckner  and  Mahler  wrote  their  nine 
;vfhe  latter  Indeed,  left  sketches    or  a 
tenth.      Of  composers  living, 
Mlaskousky  has  written  his  eighth  and 
he  is  only  in  his  45th  year 

The  question,  after  all,  is  whether 
Sibelius  still  has  something  to  say  in 
mulic.  He  could  be  content  to  rest 
his  fame  on  earlier  works  than  this 
symphony,  work^;  which  show  a  strong. 
™tlmes  oppressing  and  deP^fssmg  m- 
divlduallty.  Perhaps  his  leading  char- 
acteristic is  a  peculiar  somberness. 
There  are  times  when  he  has  even 
seemed  a  -dismal  Jemmy,  t)ut  there 
was  no  denying  his  rugged  strength, 
hto  disdain  of  cheap  bids  for  immediate 

'"ing'fnlou's  and  Imaginative  critics 
have  argued  that  Sibelius  could  not 
write  otherwise  because  he  has  lived 
for  the  most  of  the  time  In  Finland, 
ard  as  a  fervent  patriot,  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  landscapes  and  the  sea- 
scapes, the  lowering  sky,  the  blasted 
heaths,  the  forbidding  wi'dness  of  the 
natural  scenerv,  and  by  the  thought  o. 
Russian  domination.  These  critics  have 
found  in  his  music  fierce  winds,  stormy 
billows,  desolate  stretches,,  the  cries  of 
sea  birds,  etc.,  etc.  Travelers  Inform 
US  that  Finland  is  a  delightful,  hos- 
pitable land;  that  the  landscape  can 
smile;  that  winds  and  waves  are  no 
more  furious  than  In  our  own  country. 
Nor  Is  it  safe  to  say  that  a  composer 
la  inevitably  Influenced  by  his  environ- 
ment. We  forget  whether  Buckle  has 
anything  to  say  about  the  Influence  of 
natural  scenery  and  climate  on  compos- 
'  ars.  Tschalkowsky  saw  Italy  and  wrote 
an  Italian  caprice,  but  he  took  Ru.ssia 
with  him  and  composed  his  caprice  in 
Russian.  The  Spaniard  will  not  have 
Bizet's  "Carmen."  Auber  was  a  Par- 
isian of  the  boulevards;  he  seldom  went 
beyond  them;  he  never  visited  Naples, 
yet  In  the  market  scene  of  "La  Muette 
4e  Portici"  he  caught  in  a  marvellous 
mariner  the  Neapolitan  spirit. 

Nor  is  it  prudent  to  assert  that  a 
compo.ser  is  always  Influenced  by  his 
mood.    Beethoven  wrote  one  of  his  most 
Joyous  symphonies  when  he  was  In  par- 
ticularly doleful  dumps, 
c    In  all  probability  Sibelius  would  have 
f'j.'somposed  in  the  Sibelius  manner  had 
'l.'\e  lived  in  Rome,  Paris,  Chicago.  His 
,'1  ■  too  strong  a  nature  to  be  easily  af- 
Cl  Netted  by  sky,  climate,  city.    In  this 
leventh  symphony  one  does  not  find  the 
.freshness,  the  wild  charm,  the  tragic 
I '  and  sinister  darkness  associated  with 
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ra  >us,   nor  do  the 

thti.  > 1...'..:  iiR  1  l  iiior  distinction  and 
personal  quality.  The  first  section,  as 
of  a  long  lamentation  Increasing  in 
■onority,  la  at  first  Impressive,  but  the 
very  persistence  of  the  mood  leads  the 
hearer  to  long  for  a  contrasting  section 
or  even  a  lyric  episode.  That  the  sym- 
phony is  solidly  constructed  is  beyond 
question.  So  solidly  that  one  recalls 
the  criticism  of  the  confused  young  man 
In  "Great  Expectations,"  who  when 
asked  by  an  actor  what  he  thought  of 
his  performance,  said  that  It  was  "mas- 
sive and  concrete." 

As  for  "Flnlandla,"  suddenly  added  to 
the  program,  though  it  was  composed 
before  Finland  lost  her  Identity  as  a 
nation,  and  is  of  so  patriotic  a  nature 
tliat  the  performance  was  for  a  time 
prohibited  in  Finland,  the  thematic  ma- 
terial Is  wholly  Slbelius's  own,  not  de- 
rived from  folk  tunes,  or  national  an- 
thems. The  dynamic  force  of  the  music 
excites  stormy  applause,  as  it  did  yes- 
terday, but  this  symphonic  poem,  or 
wh»t-you-wIll,  is  not  to  be  ranked 
among  the  best  works  of  the  composer. 
The  more  advanced  Stravinsklans  regret 
that  their  master  wrote  "The  Flre- 
Blrd."  It  Is  too  melodious,  this  music, 
too  "obvious,"  they  say.  But  It  is 
omlnently  beautiful  to  the  ear,  fascinat- 
ing even  in  the  concert  hall,  without  the 
sight  of  the  situations  and  the  dancing,  ; 
without  thought  of  the  legend. 

An  interesting  concert  in  which  Mr. 
KoUBSevltzky  and  his  players  gave  us 
of  their  best,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
motto  on  bags  of  "Lone  Jack"  tobacco: 
"Or  seek  no  farther;  better  can't  be 
found."  There  will  long  be  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  manner  in  which 
Bach's  concerto  was  performed,  especial- 
ly 6f  the  Andante,  played  with  the 
genuine  simplicity  that  is  of  the  highest 
art.  Steinberg  published  his  arrange- 
m«nt  15  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Milhaud. 
the  pianist  of  the  next  concert,  brought 
it  out  in  Philadelphia,  when  he,  as 
guest,  conducted  the  orchestra  of  that 
city  in  January,  1923. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
Th«  program  of  next  week  will  com- 
prise Schumann's  Symphony,  No.  1,  B 
flat  major;  Milhaud's  "Carnaval  d'AIx," 
a  fantasy  for  piano  and  orchestra,  de- 
rived from  his  ballet  "Salade";  De- 
bussy's "Iberia." 

I  NEWMAN  IN  LAST 
OF  TRAVELTALKS 

Mr.  Newman,  last  night  In  Symphony, 
gave  the  last  of  his  Traveltalks  for  the 
:   season    In    Boston.     His   subject  was 
I    "Venice  and   the   Italian  Lakes.'  He 
[has  shown  in  this  and  In  previous  sea- 
I  sons  many  beautiful  pictures,  but  it  Is- 
'doubtful  whether  any  have  equalled  m 
I  beauty  those  on  the  screen  last,  night, 
;  both  still  and  motion  views  and  scenes-. 
The  ordinary  sights  for  the  tourist  In 
;Venice  are  familiar  oven  <n  " 
have  never  taken  a  gondola;  the  Plai» 
San  Marco,  the  famous  <.-ailu:>ji  ^w.   ■n  ' 
Rialto,  the  Palace  of  the  Doges  and  other 
palaces,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  etc.,  but 
Mr.  Newman  guided  his  audience  along 
the    smaller   canals,    showed   the  lace 
makers  at  work,  the  islands  of  Burano 
and  Murano.  the  glass  blowers. 

There  were  many  pictures  of  the  gay 
life  on  The  Lido,  the  pyjama  costumes, 
the  illuminated  fountains,  the  manne- 
quins from  Paris  displaying  the  latest 
summer  styles,  the  dancing  and  the 
bathing.  At  Verona,  Rosa  Raisa  and 
her  husband,  a  better  actor  than  singer, 
were  with  their  dogs  at  their  attrac- 
tive villa.  There  was,  of  course,  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  tomb  of  Juliet — if  she 
was  ever  buried  there — the  sarcophagus 
into  which  Americans  throw  their  vl»-'| 
Itlng  cards — one  can  see  them  in  the 
mind's  eye  doing  this  with  a  jaunty  air 
and  telling  the  folks  at  home  about  it  on 
their  return. 

Then  came  a  fascinating  series:  The 
famous  lakes.    First,  Lake  Garda,  and 
.here  remarkable  views  of  d'Annunzio's 
villa  and  the  sight  of  the  poet  himself 
in  various  poses;  with  his  horses,  his 
dog,  at  work  in  his  den.    Mr.  Newman 
was  able  to  take  these  photographs  only 
through  the  interveniion  ot  tho  poet's 
son..    Prom  the  expression  of  d'Annun- 
I  zi'o's   face,    Mr.    Neiwman's  departure 
'  was   evidently   welcome,    for   the  poet 
leads  a  cloistered  life  and  any  caller 
is  looked  on  by  him  as  a  personal  foe. 

Como,  with  its  villas,  its  estates,  gar- 
dens, with  its  enchanting- sctnes  in  all 
directions.  We  remembered  the  de- 
scription given  by  Claude  Melnotre  In 
reply  to  "Prince,  tell  us  of  your  palace 
on  Lake  Como."  The  description  Is  in 
Bulwer's  most  florid  manner,  but  Mr. 
Newman's  photographs  are  more  elo- 
quent. It  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  ask  with  Claude:  "Dost  like  the 
picture?"  The  lai'g©  and  deeply  in- 
terestctl  audience  applauded  without 
the  putting  of  the  question.  After  Milan 
with  its  frosted  cake  cathedral  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci's  famous  picture  was 
visited,  came  scenes  around  Lake  Mag- 
glore,  Isola  Bella,  Locarno,  Lake  Orta, 
_small  but  picturesque.  At  last,  Genoa 
"The  superb,"  In  gala  dress  for  Musso- 
lini was  reviewing  the  Italian  merchant 


Hours  can  be  spent  pleasantly  in  reading  -'^'^^^^P^'A'.^^fjl  is 
thology  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  C.    New  York    Th^  ^ttlc  s 
•'Reaf  em  and  Weep:  The  Songs  You  Forgot  to  Remember    W^^  f^^ar? 
handsomely  printed  volume  with  many  illustrations,  tunes  ri«ta^ion 
aJtad^  of  song-tiUes.  Mr.  S^eth  says  in  his  modest  preface        ' "  ! 
Soft  not  a  scholarly  work;  it^  chief  object  'ir't^a^^^lteri^^^ 
"intended  forthe  reader  quite  as  much  as  for  tl.e  .^/.'f .^'^J'^'f  "JJ^V",  ?  ^ 
the  music  may  often  be  considered  entirely  "^'^^XJ^t^^^^rea:.- 
Mr.  Spaeth's  remarks  about  the  many  songs  are  "^^^fy."^**^^^'^'"! '  , 
ing;  he  will  pai-don  us  for  saying  Uiat  he  shows  erudition  m  a  pleasing 

""""nTbegins  with  "Yankee  Doodle"  and  comes  down  to  ';Has  Anyb^^^^ 
Here  Seen  Kelly?"  and  "The  Curse  of  an  Aching  Heart."  Gmng  the  com 
nlcte  text  of  "Yankee  Doodle,"  he  refers  to  a  book  edited  by  H.  K.  John 
It  but  strange  to  say,  does  not  allude  to  Mr.  Sonneck's  elaborate  study 
published  by  the  government  at  Washington.  ^++«-?  t 

When  was  that  glorious  song  of  a  St.  Louis  tragedy  written?  | 
Frankie  and  Johnnie  were  lovers.  i 
O  my  gawd  how  they  did  love,  ,  .  ,  ^  i      „u/««.  i 

They  swore  to  be  true  to  each  other  as  the  bright  stars  above.  j 
He  was  her  man,  and  he  done  her  wrong. 
Thomas  Beer  places  the  ballad  as  early  as  1850;  Emerson  Hough 
dates  Tt  fully  10  ye'ars  earlier   It  has  undoubtedly  ^^^^^^^^  tTe  U"ad 
and  there  are  variants.  Mr..  Spaeth  says  he  ^^'^^^^^^  (SIm^  v.^^  are 
fear  and  trembling.  "Not  that  it  is  a  ^^^b^^^^l"  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
inclined  nowadays  to  limit  the  P^W^<=  °  " 

'  instructive  foot-notes.  ^  

\        Who  wrote  "The  Boston  Burglar"?  M.J.  Fitzpatrick? 

'  "I  was  born  in  Boston,  a  city  we  all  l^^^^^" •  . 

Drought  up  by  honest  parents,  ^he  truth  to  >ou  1 11  tel^^^^^^ 

Brought  up  by  honest  parents,  ^^^^^^^^^^  "^"/i,^^;t!S;e. 
Till  I  became  a  sporting  man,  at  the  age  of  inent  tnre^ 

or  "Samuel  Hall"  usually  sung  ijy  those    ho  lia^e 
sire  to  curse,  without  the  courage  to  let^it  out. 

Not  "Sammy,"  not  "Samuel "  but  San  HaU.  This  tem  i  ^ 
wT  n  Pr,=a  a  Scottish  low  comedian,  m  ciaer  cexwa  ^ 
sung  by  W.  G.  Ross,  »  ''^^"isn  low  make-up  as  a  chimney  sweep, 

Mr.  Spaeth  will  iind  a  full  account  of  Ross  ^^^^^^^  \^  gj^j,  broken 
in  rags,  a  battered  old  Jjjt  f  ^.f^^^^^^^^  ^  ^  l  Hayward. 

pipe  in  his  mouth,  in  'The  Days  oi  ^'^f*".^^  ,/a„«tcher" 
"Sam  Hall"  was  the  original  of  Pendenms  s   Body  Snatcher. 
"My  name  it  is  Sam  Hall,  I'm  a  thief! 
My  name  it  is  Sam  Hall,  I'm  a  thief! 
My  name  it  is  Sam  Hall, 
And  I've  robbed  both  great  and  small. 
\nd  my  greeting  is  to  all, 

Mr.  H.y»S^"  tivT'si^v^;.  but  no.  t.,U  o„e  in  m.  Spaeth,  vor- 

"I  saw  Nellie  in  the  crowd,  in  the  crowd, 
I  saw  Nellie  in  the  crowd,  an'  I  hollered— 

— right  out  loud — 

Say,  Nellie,  ain't  yuh  proud- 
Damn  your  eyes!''  ^ 

in  1869    The  publisher  states  that  the  fcong  i=Arr.-ngcci  uy       j  j 

"  'T™l^Sfbr",kettie„  W.S  tb,  ayins  t«pe»  tet  .  circn.  .ltr«. 

tion?   

1.  M,-  <liscus8«s  oboiit  200  songs,  ons  can  only  in  writir 

about  li  LSy.tun"  th,  p.-.ges  at  random  and  b.  dlacontonted  ^ 

:Z  •it\\\y  "On'S/S  at  Bri,l,ton--.-.ro  «.  tb.  sixti.,.  1 

Tf  has  been  said  that  every  one  should  compile  his  own  anthology  o| 
poetS:  o?  pros"    So  w^th  songs.   No  doubt  Brown.  Jones  «Tid  Robing 
wm  miss  in  Mr  Spaeth's  collection  some  of  their  favorite  ditties,  but  th» 
SLr/ho^ufe's  great,  and      has  chosen  with  a  ca^oHc  taste, 
glad  to  find  Tony  Pastor's  "Oh,  Fred!  Tell  Them  to  Stop!  ,  .jj 
*'  'Oh,  Fred,  tell  them  to  stop!'  ^ 
That  was  tie  cry  of  Maria.  • 
But  the  more  she  said  'Whoa, 
They  eaid  'Let  it  go!' 
the  swing  went  a  little  bit  higher!' 
If  we  miss  "Gilligan's  on  the  tear  again  "  "Muldoon  the  ^^-^^'^-^ 
^  played  bv  bands  at  a  great  procession  m  New  Yor^  m  honor  ot  Gro 
;  Cleveland,  candidate  for  the  presidency---"When  Majone's  at  the  B,i.A 
o.  the  Bar.  '  wc  again  enjoy  tl.e  words  of  "Down  Went  McGmty,'  '  Ti, 
eallng  as  i  a 


:  at  Mem.  ■  

jva  nil,-:  ...J  Hi     '  UCtive.  \\  '  U.'i  or.e 

i       1  hem  to  S:  •  Pastor  always  blared  forth  the 

vf-  r,  i  lii  -iiigmg  the  chora^,  una  ::ii3  is  a  necessary  feature  of  the 
retation  even  today,  with  a  falsetto  quality,  realistically  feminine, 
phrase  which  gives  the  song  the  title." 
Jic  left  them  all  one  evening,  and  their  sad  hearts  kne%y  the  truth, 
.1  iier  father  turned  her  picture  to  the  wall." 

■  The  same  idea,  on  a  broader  scale,"  says  Mr.  Spaeth,  "was  us6d  in 
r-pontier's  'Louise'  many  years  later,  and  proved  just  as  effective  m 

opera  as  in  the  more  naive  ballad  style." 
Does  any  one  remember 

'  Twas  the  picture  of  her  father  there  among  the  men  of  crime, 

I  hough  now  a  man  of  honor,  still  this  tells  of  other  times. 

i  hough  he  lives  in  style  and  splendor, 

'\  orth  a  million  now  or  more, 
Still  his  picture's  in  the  gallerj', 
I'icture  eighty-four." 

I  lis  is  followed  by  that  song  of  sociological  inierest,  '•The  Band 
!  On." 

or  is  "Heaven  Will  Protect  the  Working  Girl,"  sung  by  Marie 
ior,  forgotten: 

•Mand  back,  villain,  go  your  wayl  here  I  vfill  no  longer  stay, 

Although  you  were  a  marquis  or  an  earl; 
>  ou  rilay  tempt  the  upper  classes  v.  ith  your  villainous  demitasses, 

But  Heaven  will  protect  the  \\  orking  girl." 

Would  that  there  were  space  for  "I  Won't  Let  You  Insult  Her,"  "She 
1  More  to  Be  Pitied  Than  Censured,"  "A  Bird  in  a  Gilded  Cage,"  or  a 
mg  by  Charlie  Case;  for  example,  tlie  one  about  the  poor  young  man 
cm  the  country  who  in  the  city  was  tempted  "by  demons"  though  "they 
01-3  thp  best  of  clothes,"  to  take  a  glass  of  beer. 

.\  hen  he  seen  what  he  had  done  he  dashed  the  liquor  ?9  the  floor 

i  d  stagged  through  the  door  with  delirium  tremens; 

'hile  in  the  grip  of  liquor  he  met  a  Salvation  Army  lassie, 

!  1  t  rueliy  he  broke  her  tambourine. 

)   -he  said  was  "Heaven  bless  you!"  and  placed  a  mark  upon  his  brow 
i  ll  a  kick  that  she  had  learned  before  bhe  was  saved; 
J  kind  friends,  take  my  advice  and  shun  the  fatal  curse  of  drink, 
nd  don't  go  around  breaking  people's  tambourines," 

Case's  account  of  the  poor  young  girl  who  left  her  country  iionie  be- 
the  wolf  was  at  the  door  and  her  father  had  fallen  down  and  hurt 

knee.  She  also  left  her  sweetheart  Jack.  When  a  man  offered  her  a 
t  in  a  city  street  car  slie  scoi-fied  him,  for  he  wore  a  ring  and  she 
light  he  might  be  a  married  man.  , 

len  up  came  the  conductor  and  said:   'I  knew  you  would  be  true!' 
i  tore  off  his  false  whiskers,  and  it  was  Jack!  I 
i  that  day  she  got  a  telegram  saying  that  her  father's  knee  was  better,  I 
i  an  aunt  had  died  and  left  her  $58,000.00." 

Does  one  say:    "Silly  songs!    Nonsensical  song^"? 

Mr.  Spaeth  is  to  be  warmly  thanked  for  collecting  them. 

'  Corapar'd  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame."  P.  H. 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

J  DA  V— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.    John  McCormack,  tenor.    See  special 

not'ce. 

Jordan  hall,  3:30  P.  M.  People's  Symphony  Orchestra,  Stuart  Maeon, 

onductor.  See  special  notice. 
N DAY— Symphony  hall.  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Kou88evit«ky, 
conductor;  Nadia  Relsenberg,  pianist.  See  special  notice. 
ESDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Ethel  Hutchinson,  pianist;  Nelly  Brown, 
ooprano;  Richard  Boardman,  accompanist.  Piano  pieces:  Chopin,  Etude, 
op.  25,  No.  11,  Nocturne,  C  sharp  minor,  waltz,  EmInov.Moussorgsky,  Ho- 
pak.  Ravel,  Jeux  d'eaux  Scriabin,  Etude  op,  2.  No.  1.  GrifTes,  Scherzo. 
Liszt,  Sonetto  104  del  Petrarca.  Wagner-UTszt,  march  from  "Tannhauser." 
Songs:  Mozart,  Vol  che  sapete.  QaluppI,  Quando  ai  trovano  le  basse  fern- 
mine  (from  "II  Mondo  della  luna.")  Rachmaninoff,  Songs  of  Qrussia. 
Palmgren,  Autumn  and  Midsummer  Day's  Dream,  Rachmaninoff,  The 
Storm.  Vaughan  Williams,  Here  on  My  Throne.    Hugo  Anson,  Deux  Images 

xkka  from  Haifa,  and  On  the  Shore).    iVtartin  Shaw,  Old  Christmas. 

Stcinert  liall,  8:15  P.  M.  Kenneth  Humes,  pianist.  Sach-Busoni,  Cha- 
nne.  Brahms,  Intermezzo,  E  flat  minor,  op.  118,  No.  6;  Ballade,  D  major, 
op.  10.  Capriccio,  C  sharp  minor,  op.  76,  No.  5.  Chevillard,  Theme  and 
variations,  D  major,  op.  5.  Chopin,  Nocturne,  op.  43,  No.  2,  Mazurka,  op. 
41,  No.  4  Etude,  E  minor,  op.  25,  No.  5.  Liszt,  Ballade  No.  1  D  flat. 
DNESDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Harry  Delmore,  tenor;  Reginald 
Boardman,  accompanist.  Coleridge-Taylor,  Onawayl  Awake,  Beloved!  Bu- 
chardo,  Les  Roses  de  Noel.  Hammond,  Lea  Cydallses  and  Cancion  Anda- 
luza.  Massenet,  Air  from  "Werther."  Brahms,  Wie  bist  du  meine  Koen- 
igin,  and  Botschaft.  Schumann,  Er  ist's  and  Stille  Thraenen.  Burleigh.  By 
the  Pool  at  the  Third  Rosses.  Jogten,  The  Rose's  Secret.  Qrleg,  The  Moun- 
tain  Maid  and  Ragnhild.  Burleigh,  By  an'  By.  Johnson,  Stand  Still,  Jor- 
Dan.  Delmore-Storer,  Ride  Up  In  de  Chario  tand  I'm  Coin'  Home  on  de 
Mornin'  Train. 

URSDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Irvin  Schenkman,  pianist.  P.  E.  Bach, 
Rondo,  B  minor.  Scai  latti.  Sonata,  A  inajop.  Couperin,  Le  Bavolet  Flot- 
11'  Rameau,  Gavotte,  A  minor.  Brslims,  Variations  on  a  Theme  of 
Handel's.  Schumann,  Carnival.  Chopin,  Nocturne,  C  sharp  minor.  Five 
,<=reludes,  Mazurka,  A  minor.  Scherzo,  C  sharp  minor. 

'DAY— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M.    Ninth  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Oichestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor.    See  special  notice 

Jordan  hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Concert  by  the  N.  E.  Conservatory  Orchestra, 
.vjllace  Goodrich,  conductor;  Charles  Bennett  of  the  faculty,  baritone 
Norma  J.  Erdmanri  (class  of  1921),  soprano;  Ora  Larthard  (class  of  1916), 
vjoloncellist.  Mendelssohn  Overture  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'' 
Bennett,  "The  Lady  of  ShalotV'  cantata  tor  female  voices,  soprano  am* 
baritone  solos,  and  orchestra  (Tennyson's  poem),  awarded  the  1925  prize 
oy  the  National  Association  of  Music  Clubs— first  complete  perfofm "nee 
johann  Strauss,  waltz.  Artist  Life.  Lalo,  Intermezzo  and  Finale  fr^m  the 
Concerto,  D  minor  for  cello  and  orchestra.  W/agner,  "The  Mastersi^oer. 
of  Nuremberg,'  Act  III;  Introduction,  Dance  of  the  ADDrentices  E^trAnl? 

I  of  the  Mastersingers,  Chorale  of  Oreitlng  to  Hans  SaX  and"|--in^a'jr"" 
URDAY— Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repetition  of  Fridav's  <ivn,»h...> 
.oncert,  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor.  °^  i-riaay  s  Symphony 


lus  vemuB  has  »isitt;u,  and  there 
U-A  no  inosciultoes:  other  Italian  towns 
Id  the  lakes  for  once  were  without  i 
plopue  of  fleask  i 
Ihe  repetition  of  the  Traveltalk  this'' 
I  ernoon   will   bring   the   end    to  an 


HARRIET  EELLS 


V^ohJ,  Auf  dem  grunen  Baloon,  Wolff; 
Die  G«orKlne,  Meln  Hera  Ist  Btumtn, 
Herr  Venz,  Strauss;  Solr,  Faure;  Ron- 
del, Hahn;  Poret.  Caplet;  Quel  galant! 
Chanson  des  ouelUeuses  deB  lientlsques, 
Tout  ealt  Ravel;  The  Isle,  Rachman- 
Inor;  At  the  Window,  Tschalkowskl; 
"The  Piper,  Michael  Head;  Passing  By, 
Purcell;  The  Mermaid's  Song,  Haydn. 

In  her  gallant  attempt  to  find  good 
songs  that  are  not  already  sung  out. 
Miss  Eells  had  better  luck  yesterday 
than  falls  to  everyone's  lot.  When  she 
wandered  afield  with  Brahms,  Indeed, 
she  wasted  her  time;  that  first  and 
third  Bong  of  his  are  scarcely  grateful. 
In  the  bypaths,  too,  with  Strauss,  she 
found  no  hidden  treasures. 

When,  however,  she  came  to  Wolft, 
Miss  Eells  hit  on  three  songs.  Including 
the  added  "Der  Gaertner,"  which  we 
seldom  hear,  lovely  though  they  are — 
why,  by  the  way,  are  men  singers  so 
unenterprising  as  to  leave  the  balcony 
song  and  that  of  the  gardener  to  the 
women  folk?  Surely  they  were  meant 
for  men.  Miss  Eells  must  also  bo 
thanked  tor  bringing  forward  three  of 
Ravel's  Greek  popular  songs,  Including 
the  best  of  the  lot  and  that  least  sung, 
the  one  the  lentlst  pickers  sang. 

By  her  performance  as  well  as  by  her 
choice  of  songs  Miss  Eells  showed  her- 
self a  singer  of  genuine  musical  IntelU- 
j  gence,  though  It  cannot  be  said  that  she 
I  has  yet  acquired  the  art  of  establishing 
a  mood  for  each  song  she  sings.  She 
I  uses  her  voice,  a  naturaJIy  good  one  in 
1  the  medium   register,   with  singularly 
varying  technical  skill.   Stronc  tones,  if 
'they  lie  in  a  comfortable  neighborhood, 
she  can  sustain  sturdily;  a  passage  all 
in  light  tones  she  can  manage  deftly. 
But  to  pass  easily  from  a  strong  tone 
to  a  light  or  to  reverse  the  process — the 
passage  too  often  floors  her,  to  the  loss 
of  an  firmness  of  texture.   Her  entmci- 
ation,  especially  in  English  and  Ger- 
man, Miss  Eells  has  made  very  clear. 

R.  R.  G. 


The  December  number  of  AntlQuee 
stmtalns  a  pleasingly  Illustrated  article 
1  3n  mother-of-pearl  card  cases.  The 
Huthor,  Alice  Van  Leer  Carriok,  quote! 
freely  from  Qodey'i  Lady's  Book,  the 
Oracle  of  many  women  when  we  were 
t^oung.  It  seems  that  Louis  Oodey 
conducted  a  shopping  service  and  asked 
his  readers  to  pun:ha8e  frpm  him.  In 
1836  he  offered  a  pearl  card  case  for 
13,  "a  very  superior  artlole;  you  can 
have  It  made  In  10  days."  One  "plain 
but  beautifully  varied  engraving  eult- 
Bble  for  a  bride,  >4."  A  "mourning" 
»rd  ease  could  be  bad  for  $2;  prob- 
ably  for  those  mourning  In  a  slight 
degree.  Some  of  the  cases  were  en- 
sraved  with  scrolls  and  birds;  others 
with  a  circle  or  diamond  for  a  mono- 
'gram. 

In  our  Itttle  village  of  the  60*s  women 
who  wished  to  be  regarded  as  fashion- 
able carried,  not  without  ostentation, 
mother-of-pearl  card  cases.  It  was  at 
a  time  when  the  bureau  upper  drawer 
|of  Mrs.  Jones  contained  kid  gloves  In 
boxes  with  Rovers  picturing  a  simper- 
ing, coquettish  French  beauty;  a  paint- 
ed fan  displaying  shepherds  and  their 
nymphs,  happy  peasants,  or  court  ladies 
with  powdered  wigs  and  patches;  on 
the  bureau  stood  little  bottles  of 
cologne,  of  various  liquid  perfumes, 
with  Btoppera  wrapped  In  white  kid. 
This  was  the  time  when  a  widow  en- 
tered the  church  on  Sunday  swathed 
in  deepest,  most  solemn  black,  and 
during  the  sermon  found  consolation  j 
in  nibbling  caraway.  Crepe  was  then 
spelled  crape.  By  the  way,  tg  "Florida  I 
Water."  once  a  substitute  for  cologne.! 
stm  to  be  had?  ' 

DUSTINO  OFF  THE  OLD  ONES 

This  reminds  us  of  a  note  received 
from  "Argon  the  Lazy." 

"You  may  have  heard.  If  you  haven't 
you're  going  to,  about  the  female  who 
was  a  great  lover  of  candy.  So  when 
the  husband  died  and  she  went  into 
mourning,  she  ate  only  licorice." 

This  goes  with  the  story  of  the  dis- 
consolate widower  who  maide  a  singular 
request  in  a  drug  store. 

All  the  clothes  actually  necessary  In 
good  health  are  a  loin-cloth  and  warm 
boots.— Dr.  Leonard  Hill. 


[usually  brilliant  series,  lir.  N<ew- 
[,n  has  plans  for  next  season  that  will 
|  ely  be  attractive.  The  new  series 
111  be  eagerly  anticipated. 


BuTlet  EeHs,  soprano,  sang  this  pn>- 
tornm  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan 
mn  t»  •ocompanlmenta  by  Ethel  Cave 
pole: 

I^VorschneWer  Bchww,  In  Waldeseln 


kelt^  Das  Madchen,  Brahms;  Lebe 


Sunday  is  not  the  Sabbath,  and  la  not 
in  any  way  governed  by  the  fourth  com- 
mandment.— The  Dean  of  Exeter. 

THE  MESA  WIND  BLOWS  SOFT 

The  mesa  wind  blows  soft  tonight, 

The  western  stars  bend  low. 
Soft-shadowed  in  the  firelight. 

Old  dreams,  old  visions  go. 
The  mesa  wind's  a  soft  caress. 

Cool  fingers  In  my  hair; 
Soft  whispersNput  of  loneliness 

That  breathe  a  lonely  prayer.   .   .  . 
O  mesa  wind  go  far  to  her 

With  kisses  carried  high, 
And  tell  her  mountain  grasses  stir, 

And  'wait  her  passing  by: 


Go  tell  her  that  th»  mesa  trull 
I    Lies  yellow  In  the  sun, 
And    cloud.i,    like   dream.-,    r!de  white 
and  frail — 
Ijoet  longings,  one  by  one. 

COLORADO  PETE. 

'    They  are  debating  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
'the  question.  Is  chess  a  sport;  should 
the  athletic  association  give  the  unl- 1 
verslty's  chess  team  money  for  travel- 
ing and  other  expenses? 

Robert  Burton,  considering  chess, 
many  years  ago,  said  that  "chess  play 
is  a  good  and  witty  exercise  of  the  mind 
for  some  kind  of  men,  and  fit  for  such 
melancholy.  Rhasls  holds,  as  are  Idle, 
and  have  extravagant  impertinent 
thoughts,  or  troubled  with  cares,  noth- 
ing better  to  distract  their  mind  and 
alter  their  meditations  .  • .  .  It  Is  a 
game  too  troublesome  for  some-  men's 
brains,  too  full  of  an::lety,  all  but  as 
bad  as  study;  besides  it  is  a  testy 
choleric  game  and  very  offensive  to  him 
that  loseth  the  mate.  "William  the 
Conqueror,  in  his  younger  years,  play- 
ing at  chess  with  the  Prince  of  France 
(Dauphine  was  not  annexed  to  that 
crown  in  those  days),  losing  a  mate, 
knocked  the  chessboard  about  his  pate, 
which  was  a  cause  afterward  of  much 
enmity  between  them." 

And  so  it  might  be  argued  that  chess 
is  an  athletic  sport,  to  be  classed  with 
football. 

Francois  de   la  Moths  le  Vayer,  a 

man  of  profound  learning,  having  con- 
sidered -laboriously  the  origin  of  chess 
— ^whether  it  was  invented  by  the 
Moors,  the  philosopher  Xerxes,  the  Per- 
sians, or  Palamedes,  to  whose  invention 
all  games  are  attributed,  was  not  In- 
clined to  characterize  chess  as  a 
j  "vicious"  game,  though  any  game 
played  with  "the  Infamous  purpose  of 
drawing  money  by  this  means  from  the 
purse  of  one  with  whom  one  plays  and 
putting  It  in  his  own  i>urse,  becomes 
condemnable."  This  sage  old  French- 
man regarded  chess  as  a  non-athletic 
amusement. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson— we  have  con- 
suited  his  opinion — remarked,  and  curt-  j 
ly;  "Chess  Is  not  a  game  at  alL  When 
I  see  two  men  playing  it  at  the  Por- 
phyry, I  see  them  self- sentenced  to  hard 
labor." 

YE  OLDE  CHESHIRE  CHEESE 

As  the  World  Wags:  ' 
There  is  "The  Book  of  the  'Cheese,'  " 
compiled  by  the  late  T.  W.  Reed,  who, 
though  admitting  that  there  Is  a  decid- 
ed want  of  complete,  or  even  semi- 
complete,  details  as  to  the  early  history 
of  "Ve  Olde  Cheshire  Cheese,"  says  that 
the  reader '  may  remerntyer  that  it  was 
there  that  the  rhjTning  dispute  arose 
between  Ben  Jonson  and  poet  Sylves- 
ter. 

As  the  present  building  was  erected 
in  1666,  on  ground  cleared  by  the  Great 
Fire,  and  Rare  "Ben  died  in  1637,  the 
reader  who  can  negotiate  that  hurdle 
should  have  little  need  for  Pelmanism, 
and  little  difficulty,  searching  his  mem- 
ory further,  in  recollecting  that  Boa- 
dlcea  and  the  Venerable  Bede  were  reg- 
tki^r  patrons  of  the  house.      P.  B.  M. 

POOR  DOLES  I 
As  the  World  Wags:  I 

The  Herald  of  Dec.  7th  had  the  head- 
ing: 

"SCHEME  TO  SHAVE 

POOR  DOLES  SCORED" 
I  That  was  all  right.  It  was  perfectly 
go<A  as  a  heading.  The  trouble  was 
that  there  wasn't  any  photograph  of 
Doles.  It  was  Impossible  to  toil  whether 
he  ought  to  have  been  shaved  and  In 
what  sense  the  word  "scored"  was  In- 
tended to  be  taken.  Does  it  mean  that 
the  shaving  of  Doles  made  a  hit — 
scored  with  the  general  public  or  with 
his  acquaintances— or  that  it  was 
scored,  that  is  to  say  reprehended  by 
the  public  and  his  friends? 

Then  again  there  may  have  been  two 
Doleses,  or  rather  two  Doles.  It  may 
have  been  another  case  of  the  Smith 
Brothers.  The  difficulty  with  that  is 
that  the  two  prominent  Boston  Doles,  at 
least  the  two  that  I  know,  are  botll  of 
them  clean  shaved  already. 

In  either  case  what  the  paper  ought 
to  have  done  was  to  have  a  photograph 
of  Doles  or  of  the  Doleses,  or  the  Doles, 
showing  whether  It  was  a  case  of  a 
Clemenceau  moustache,  of  mld-Vloto- 
rian  or  sky-terrier  side  whiskers,  or  of 
the  plain  American  chin  beard.  Then 
the  public  might  have  been  In  some 
position  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the 
case,  and  whether  the  Implied  sympathy 
with  Doles  has  been  misplaced. 

_  joscelt; 

JOHN  M'CORMACK  ~ 


John  McCormack.  tenor,  sang  this  pro- 
jgram,  with  many  addition^,  yesterdaj' 
'  afternoon  in  Symphony  hall ; 

O  Sleep  Why  Doth  Thou  Leave  Me? 
!  Handel ;    Sentirsi    II    petto  accenOere. 
Ivinci;    Mainacht.  Brahms:    Der   Jir  - 
Hng  an  der  Quelle,  Shubert ;  Little  Star 
■  1  Brlsht.   '  .-1,-^  :    rhrist  %V. 
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The  Bard 
:  Day,  ar- 
I  ^   .    ii  n  Mavour- 

•uoh  ;  A   Poor  Man's  Garden. 

Russell :    Just    for  Today. 
E.   Seaver;  Thine  Eyes  Still 
S!'in   :  Schneider. 

V  >  day  Mr,  McCormack  g-ave  an 
. \-  1  ,ui  of  vocal  Ekill  more  remarkable 
ii,  jii  he  himself  often  treats  us  to. 
Quito  lit  of  voice  when  the  concert  be- 
gan, and  perhaps  not  In  the  vein,  by  his 
judicious  use  of  those  head  tones  that 
are  most  dependably  aX  command  and 
which  cost  him  least,  Mr.  McCormack 
soon  had  coaxed  his  voice  Into  shape, 
till  presently  It  sounded  quite  at  its  b3St. 
A  singer  less  completely  equipped  with 
technical  resources  would  not  have  over- 
come difficulties  so  successfully.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  there  were  singing  pupils  in 
plonty  amons  yesterd.Ty's  throng,  to 
ieam  the  way  of  wisdom. 

In  the  way  of  diction,  too,  they  could 
learn  a  thing  or  two.    For  Mr.  McCor- 
mack does  not  confine  himself  to  utter- 
in'-,  every  word  distinctly — the  sole  aim, 
arently,  of  many  a  singer  with  a  fine 

1,1,'eit  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  dlc- 
^  .i<<n.    Not  a  bit  of  it.    Mr.  McCormack, 
'^t  is  safe  to  infer  from  his  performance, 
(ftrst  of  all  gets  a  firm  grasp  of  the  mean- 
j,^,  g  of  his  song,  and  then  proceeds  sen- 
^nce  by  sentence — not  word  by  word — 
)  make  It  clear  to  the  people.  So  even 
esterday,  when  often  not  In  his  happiest 
."inood,  he  could  make  his  sonks  tell ; 
I  ever>'body  knew,  at  all  events,  what  they 
I    were  about. 

I    Still,  as  the  Psalmist  said,  "when  my 
I  heart  is  vexed.  I  will  comn'aln."  W'ly  will 
Mr.  McCormack  waste  his  Incomparable} 
I  art  on  songs  too  many  of  them  mean?i 
His  theory  Is  sound  enough,  that  there 
are  music  lovers  in  hordes  who  can  not' 
I  appreciate    Debussy    and    Brahms  and 
]  their  kinds.    But  between  Debussy  andl 
I  — let  us  name  no  names,  there  is  a  wide 
I  choice  of  excellent  songs  which  appeal 
to  the  musically  high  and  low  alike.  Mr. 
McCormack  might  show  more  enterprise 
in  finding  such,  to  supplement  his  greau 
songs  and  his  Irish  tunes.  | 
While  Mr.  McCormack  was  resting, 
his     accompanist,      Edwin  Schneider, 
played  a  group  of  Chopin  pieces,  alsd 
pieces  by  Sibelius,  Palmsren  and  Debusi 
sy,  in  a  manner  evidently  satisfactory 
to  the  audience,  for  they  wanted  morej 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONYI 

The  People's  Symphony  gave  lt.i 
third  concert  yesterday  afternoon  m 
Jordan  hall.  The  program  comprised 
Mozart's  Symphony  In  D  major 
^Koechel  No.  504),  a  Concerto  In  D 
minor  by  Vleuxtemps,  "La  Procession 
N'octtirne"  fsymphonlc  poem  after 
l^enan),  by  Henri  Rabaud,  and  "Plet 
Heln,"  Rhapsody  on  a  Dutch  Folk  Song, 
by  Van  AnroolJ. 

The  large  audience  showed  Its  ap- 
preciation of  a  truly  fine  concert  by 
much  applause,  most  marked  after  the 
symphony,  when  It  was  only  silenced  by 
Mr.  Mason's  making  the  orchestra  rise, 
and  after  the  concerto,  when  Mr.  Farb- 
man  responded  with  two  encores.  ' 

Beyond  doubt,  the  People's  Symphony 
Is   much   improved   this   season.  The 
brass  and  woodwind  choirs  have  risen 
to   a    new    steadiness   and  eloquence 
quite  remarkable.     This,  coupled  with 
'  the  Improved  string  sections,  and  the 
'acoustics  of  Jordan  hall  In  Immensely 
'  better  than  any  other  auditorium  the 
'  orchestra  has  evenr  had — has  made  pos- 
'  sible  performances  more  nearly  Ideal, 
I  for  beauty  of  tone  In  solo  and  blending 
In  full-orchestra  passages  greatly  en- 
I  hances  the  embodiment  in  tone  of  a 
I  poem  such  as  Rabaud's  "Procession," 
!  and  the  effect  of  Peter  Van  AnrooiJ's 
"Plet    Heln."     Credit    for    the  finer 
blending  must  go  to  Mr.  Mason:  for 
I  the  solo-passages  to  the  players  them- 
selves, especially  to  Mr.  MacKnlght,  the 
first  flute. 

Every  performance  of  a  Mozart  sym- 
phony not  one  of  the,  great  three  merely 
.  strengthens  rhe  conviction  that  there 
I  are  three  that  stand  head  and  shoulders 
}  above   the   rest.     Although   this  sym- 
I  rhony    goes    straight    to    the    mark — 
!  though  It  has  a  remarkable  chromatic 
andante — It  leaves  the  Impression  that 
Haydn  might  almost  have  done  It,  and 
one  of  the  surest  marks  of  genius  isl 
that  It  never  could  have  been  anything 
else.    Nevertheless,  It  deserves  a  hear- 
ing now  and  again,  along  with  many 
fl  other  old  works,  and  it  Is  fortunate  to 

have  Mr.  Mason  choo'se  his  programs  so 
justly. 

Mr.  Farbman  played  a  concerto — by 
Vleuxtemps — on«  of  the  best  of  what 
might  be  termed  \nrtuoso-composer 
works.  This  work,  but  tor  Its  last 
fr  ;  :ir  ^  ement,  might  well  have  been  a 
1  class  work,  for  It  Is  very  musical 
'  Ic  until  the  schereo,  which  is  merely 
.'p  riiUant  and  d;f9cult,  and  the  finale, 
,  'fiteich  is  well-nigh  cheap.  It  Is  a  show- 
, ,  » ce,  pleasing  to  the  performer  and 
,freaence  alike,  und  it  ofTered  the  violin 
ind  ful  opportunities  to'  make  its  ef- 


As  a  tone  9i  fi,<rce — in  refponsfi  ^o^ 
repeated  recalls  and  the  plaudits  of  the 
enthusiastic  listeners — Mr.  Farbman 
played  the  prelude  to  Bach's  sixth  so- 
nata for  violin  alone — played  It  at 
whirlwind  speed,  yet  with  every  note 
clear  and  precise,  every  contrapuntal 
idea  well  brought  out.  Pity  that  Bach 
should  suffer  thus  for  a  performer's 
imbltion;  that  some  hackneyed  steed  of 
Paganinl's  should  not  have  enjoyed  this 
mad  gallop! 

Rabaud  wrote  his  "Procession  Noc- 
turne" at  an  early  age.  Inspired  by 
Lenau's  "Faust,"  he  achieved  an  ex- 
cellent work,  very  successfully  sustain- 
ing a  m6od  now  gloopiy,  now  enviously 
wondering,  at  last  bitterly  sad.  The 
work  of  van  Anrooij  was  a  Jolly  rhap- 
sody on  "Plet  Heln,"  a  Dutch  folk  song 
that  celebrates  the  capture  of  a  fleet 
of  rich  Spanish  galleons  by  a  sea-cap- 
tain (Plet  Heln)  during  The  Nether- 
lands' 80-year  struggle  for  Independence. 
Perhaps  In  this,  more  than  anwhere  else 
in  the  QOncert,  the  wood-wind  and  brass 
choirs  proved  their  worth  and  marked: 
a  new  departure  in  the  rise  of  the 
People's  Symphony. 

There  will  be  no  concert  next  Sun- 1 
day.  On  Dec.  26,  Mr.  Jbseph  Lautner 
will  assist,  and  the  program  will  tra- 1 
verse  Gluck's  overture  to  "Iphigenia 
in  Aulis,"  Mozart's  Serenade  for  two 
orchestras,  Elliot  Griffin's  Ballade  for 
Orchestra,  "A  Persian  Fable"  (first 
time),  and  Salnt-Saens'  "Suite  Al- 
gerienne."  w.  A.  C. 


In  spite  of  the  Committee  on  Spolcen 
English  we  shall  go  on  pronouncing 
"centenary"  as  If  it  were  spelled  cen 
(figure  10)  ary"  and  wild  horses  will  not 
drag  us  to  rhyme  "missile"  with  "smile 
or  "doctrine"  with  "mine."  As  for 
"patriot,"  the  wise  men  have  long  dif- 
fered: the  great  majority  have  said  "pa- 
triot," though  our  Webster  In  1828  made 
"pat"  rhyme  with  "hat."  Nor,  although 
our  respect  for  women  Is  boundless,  do 
we  accept  "Eve-olutlon"  for  good  old 
Darwin's  "ev-olutlon."  The  English 
committee's  decision  concerning  "pa- 
tent" has  been  recognized  and  followed 
before  the  committee  sat  In  judgment. 
We  shall  continue  to  say  "vlttles" — "a 
good  meal  of  vlttles."  Samuel  Butler 
spelled  It  so  In  "Hudlbras,"  according 
to  one  writer;  but  not  so  In  our  edition 
(London,  1806)  with  the  entertaining 
notes  by  Dr.  Zachaxy  Grey  and  pictures 
by  Hogarth: 

"For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 
To  carry  victuals  In  his  hose." 
Did  Grey  "Improve"  Butler's  spelling? 
That  solemn  prig,  John  Walker,  an  un- 
i  conscious  >»umorist,  gave  the  pronuncia- 
j  tion  "vittl"  In  his  "Critical  Pronouncing 
Dictionary"   (1791)  with  the  following 
note: 

I  "This  corruption,  like  most  others,  has 
terminated  In  the  generation  of  a  new 
word;  for  no  solemnity  will  allow  of 
pronouncing  this  word  as  It  Is  written. 
'Victuals'  appeared  to  Swift  so  contrary 
to  the  real  sound,  that  In  some  of  his 
manuscript  remarks  which  I  have  seen, 
he  spells  the  word  'vlttles.'  This  com- 
pliance with  sound,  however.  Is  full  of 
mischief  to  language,  and  ought  not  to 
be  Indulged." 

Another  great,  authority,  Artemus 
Ward,  followed  Swift's  spelling.  (See  his 
essay,  "The  Shakers.) 

"Jest  then  the  female  In  the  meal- 
bag  stuck  her  hed  Into  the  room  and 
statld  that  refreshments  awaited  the 
'  weary  traveler,  and  I  sed  If  It  was 
;  vitUes  she  ment  the  weary  traveler  was 

J^^J        ' ' 

The  late  Dr.  Frank  Harris  of  Boston 
used  to  say:  "I  know  that  -paresis' 
should  bo  accented  on  the  first  syllable, 
but  U  I  did  not  accent  the  second 
syllable  my  friends  would  say  I  was  an 
Ignorant  fello-w." 

Not  long  ago  we  heard  a  would-be 
purist  accent  "angina"  In  "angina  pec- 
toris" on  the  first  syllable,  but  the  Latin 
dictionaries  at  hand  accent  the  second. 

That  English  names  of  persons  and 
towns' are  often  a  stumbling  block  to 
foreigners  (including  Americans)  Is 
!  known  to  all.  The  Commonweal  of  Dec 
8  published  some  verses,  written  by  The 
Irbrarlan."  to  show  the  ridiculousness 
I  of  English  spelling  or  Engl  sh  pro- 
nunciation. Here  are  three  of 
iT  sad  sight  is  Chrlstabel  Cholmon- 
I  deley,  (Chumley) 

Whose  face  is  a  long  way  off  colmon- 
deley; 
Not  only  her  nose 
Is  as  red  as  a  rose, 
But  her  eyes  squint  and  goggle  most 
rolmondeley.  ' 

"When  you're  'smart'  like  th«  BeUamy- 

Bohuns,  (Boons) 
A,nd  have  crests  on  your  forks  and  your 

spohuns, 

I  Tou  may  eat  with  your  knife. 

Shoot  bread  pills  at  your  wife, 
I  And  even  take  hat-pins  to  prohuns. 

'  "On  the  whole,  we  like  Pfollot  Ffolkee. 

(Fokes) 

But  excuse  him  from  telling  us  JJolkes; 
He  has  now  held  the  floor 
For  ten  minutes  or  more, 

And  Is  reachiivg  the  point  where  he 

ccholkt  t." 


Who  Is  "The  I  "Quiet 
Gemer"  In  the  t.uiuaKiiwcal  is  always 
readable,  at  times  brilliant. 


A  PROBLEM  IN  ^1«ALT 

Ail  the  World  Wags: 

I  should  like  to  submit  the  following 
problem  to  your  readers.  Wlien  I  was 
In  South  America,  the  following  Inci- 
dent occurred:  The  republic  of  Vene- 
zuela decreed  that  the  (Colombian  dollar 
should  henceforth  be  worth  only  00 
cents  within  the  borders  of  Venezuela,  i 
The  government  of  Colombia,  displeased  ; 
at  this  action,  retaliated  by  declaring 
that  the  Venezuelan  dollar  should  have 
the  value  of  90  cents  in  Colombia. 

I  happened  to  live  In  Venezuela,  near 
the  Colombian  border.  I  walked  over 
the  line  into  Colombia,  bought  a  glass 
of  beer  (price  10  cents),  paid  for  it  with 
a  Colombian  dollar  and  asked  for  a 
Venezuelan  dollar  as  change.  I  then  re- 
turned to  Venezuela,  where  I  gave  my 
Venezuelan  dollar  In  exchange  for  a 
glass  of  beer  plus  a  Colombian  dollar. 
I  then  had  exactly  as  much  money  as 

j  I  had  started  with,  and  had  been  given 

'  two  glasses  of  beer  for  nothing. 

The  number  of  times  I  repeated  this 
procedure  Is  left  to  the  reader's  imagi- 
nation.   But  the  question  I  should  like 

,  to  have  the  reader  decide  for  nie  Is: 
Who  paid  for  the  beer? 

CHAS.  PONZI  IL 

VARIA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you; 
smile  and  you're  Just  a  flirt.  A  parasite 
Is  one  who  refrains  from  calling  his  floor 
In  an  elevator  In  the  hope  that  some 
one  else  will.  Another  way  to  keep  from 
growing  old:  Ask  automobile  drivers  to 
sign  a  petition  for  more  fireplugs.  The 
school  of  experience  Is  largely  coeduca- 
tional. Clothes  may  make  the  man,  but 
a  woman  must  have  a  good  figure  to  get 
Into  the  social  swim.  If  It  really  were 
so  easy  to  roll  off  a  log,  we'.d  hear  of 
more  people  doing  It.  Girls,  "when  they 
went  out  to  swim,  once  dressed  like 
Mother  Hubbard;  now  they  have  a 
bolder  whim:  They  dress  more  like  her 
cupboard.  JtlCHAEL  IRELAND. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  asked  my  colored  maid  the  Ather 
night  If  she  were  going  out  on  her  day 
.off.  She  said:  "No,  Indeed,  no,  ma'am. 
!l  gotta  Improve  mah  mind.  I'm  way 
behind  on  mah  llcker  choore."  "What 
reading  have  you  to  do?"  I  asked  her. 
She  pointed  to  a  pile  of  newspapers. 
"All  that  therjg^  she  said,  "I  dun  got 


to  catch  up  . 


fo'  murders." 

QUERCUS  ALBA. 


While  they  are  still  asking  whether 
Mara  Is  Inhabited,  and  Dr.  Mansfield 
Robinson  sent  through  the  general  post- 
office  In  London  a  wireless  message  to 
Mars:  "OpestI  Nlpltla  Secomba,"  at  the 
rate  of  one  shilling  and  six  pence  a 
word,  let  us  not  forget  that  Mme.  Guz- 
man of  Pau,  some  30  years  ago,  left 
the  sum  of  100,000  francs — now  In  the 
possession  of  the  Institute  of  France — 
to  anyone  who  could  establish  com- 
munication with  Venus,  Mercury,  Jupi- 
ter, "with  any  planet  but  Mars."  What 
was  her  grudge  against  Mars? 

▲fl  the  World  Wags: 

The  dip  made  a  clean  getaway  down 
the  aisle  of  a  department  store  on 
Washington  street.  "I've  been  robbed!" 
screamed  the  woman  shopping,  as  she 
rushed  up  to  the  floor  walker.  "I'm 
verj'  sorry,  madam,"  replied  the  floor 
walker,  "If  you  feel  that  way  about 
it."  ORACLE. 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

COLON  I  Air— "Don  Juan,"  iilm 
starring  John  Barrjinore,  wich 
Vi'aphone  prelude. 

HOLLIS  —  "Cradle  Snatchers," 
comedv  featuring  Blanche  Ring. 

MAJESTIC— "The  Big  Parada," 
film  with  John  Gilbert,  Renee 
Adoreo  and  others. 

PARK— "Tommy,"  comedy  with 
Peg  Entwistle,  William  Janney 
and  others. 

PLYMOUTH  — "What  Every 
Woman  Knows,"  Barrle's  com- 
edy with  Helen  Hayes. 

S  H  U  B  E  R  T  —"Song  of  the 
Flame,"  operetta,  ■w'ith  Tessa 
Kosta,  Guy  Robertson  and 
others. 

TREMONT— "Beau  Geste,"  film, 
with  Ronald  Colman,  Ralph 
Forbes,  Neil  Hamilton  and 
others. 

WILBUR  —  "Queen  High,"  mu- 
sical comedy,  with  Julia  San- 
derson, Frank  Crumit  and 
others. 

COPLEY  "Tons  of  Money," 
farce,  with  Mr.  Olive's  com- 


-iMSSRHSENBERG 

There  was  a  large  and  highly  en- 
thusiastic audience  on  hand  last  nlrht 
to  hear  the  second  symphony  con:ert 
of  the  Monday  series.  Mr.  KouesevU- 
zky  had  arranged  for  It  an  unusually 
attractive  program,  even  though  It  had 
room  for  none  of  the  new  muslo  which 
the  Monday  audiences  would  probably 
be  glad  to  hear. 

The  program  began  with  the  Brahms 
B  minor  symphony,  went  on  to  Liszt's 
A  major  piano  concerto  (Nadla  Relsen- 
berg),  and  ended  with  Berlioz's  "Roman 
Carnival"  overture.  What  could,  of  the 
kind,  have  been  better? 

Since  the  symphony  has  been  recently 
played  here  and  discussed,  added  com- 
ment seems  superfluous.  Of  the  con- 
certo, too.  It  Is  not  easy  to  say  new 
things,  such  as  people  today,  like  the 
Athenians  of  old,  like  to  hear.  It  has 
enjoyed  frequent  performances  In  Bos- 
ton, always  with  much  abuse  to  fol- 
low, little  by  way  of  praise.  Listeners 
who  like  It  can  never  convince  those 
who  don't  that  it  Is  more  than  music 
of  gauds  and  tinsel,  written  for  display 
— so  why  try?  Some  conductors,  though, 
and  pianists,  find  in  It  more  than  a 
means  for  exhibition. 

Probably  Jlr.  Koussevltzky  does,  al- 
though he  did  not  see  his  way  last 
night  to  all  the  swell  and  surge,  the 
languor  and  the  sombrenees  to  which 
this  ultra-romantic  music  can  give 
voice.  Nor  did  he  choose  to  dash  on  the 
color  so  freely  as  Liszt's  music  will 
allow — he  hardly  could;  he  was  support- 
ing a  very  young  pianist. 

Miss  Relsenberg  has  already  a  fine 
technique,  with  good  tone  In  Its  favor 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  brilliancy. 
Manifestly  an  excellent  musician,  she 
played  the  concerto  extremely  well.  In- 
telligently, and  with  notable  security, 
finding  her  happiest  moments  when  the 
music  is  most  songful  or  gentle.  She 
lacks  at  present  the  virtuoso  qualities 
needful  for  the  usual  dazzling  t>-pe  of 
performance;  also  the  high  degree  of 
imagination  by  which  a  different  sort 
of  performance  can  be  made  both  de- 
lightful and  effective.  Miss  Relsenberg 
was  cordially  applauded. 

R.  R.  O. 

'GROUNDS  FOR  DIVORCE' 
AT  CASTLE  SQ.  THEATRE 

Players  Score  in  Comedy  by  Hun- 
garian Playwright 

The  Oustle  Square  Players  again 
scored  last  night,  preeentlng  "Orounds 
for  Divorce,"  the  humorous  satire  of 
marriage  by  Ouy  Bolton  from  the  Hun- 
garian of  Emeat  Vajda,  at  the  Castle 
Square  Theatre.  The  audience  ac- 
claimed Adelyn  -Bushnell  and  her  asso- 
ciates with  more  than  the  usual  demon- 
stration at  the  end  of  each  act.  This 
is  the  piece  that  featured  Ina  Claire 
when  it  Was  last  presented  in  Boston, 
and  the  Castle  Square  Players,,  with  a 
smooth  running  organization,  a  big 
essential  In  the  success  of  stock  com- 
panies, were  at  their  best. 

Miss  Bushnell  played  the  role  of  the 
much  neglected  wife.  She  showed 
great  versatility,  and  In  several  of  the 
latest  Parisian  creations,  she  was  the 
object  of  particular  admiration.  Mr. 
Bradford  was  also  very  good.  The  rest 
of  the  cast  Included  Betty  Utmore. 
Peggy  Shanor,  George  Farren,  Josephine 
Fox,  Jack  Marvin  and  Hamilton  Christy. 


GRANT  MITCHELL 

HEADS  KEITH'S  BILL 


Appears  in  Sketch  Ehititled  "Three 
Flights  Up" 

Grant  Mitchell,  who  appeared  In  Bos- 
ton earlier  this  season  in  the  play,  "One 
of  the  Family,"  returns  this  week  to 
head  the  bill  at  Keith's  in  a  sketch 
entitled  "Three  FlighU  Up."  The 
sketch  is  one  of  those  family  mix-ups 
In  which  Mr.  Mitchell  Is  always  at  his 
best,  and  gives  him  an  opportunity  to 
make  use  of  the  little  mannerisms  and 
quick,  pithy  speeches  which  make  him 
a  popular  actor. 

He  Is  assisted  by  Wil'.lani  E.  Barrj-, 
Helen  Murdock  and  Doviithy  Dogdoii, 
all  of  whom  make  good  foils  for 
Mitchell  thrusts.  Mr,  Mitchell  Is  equ  > 
effective  as  the  harried  hiisband  w:  t 
wife's  relatives  make  life  mere  or  :  ,> 
unbearable  and,  afterward,  as  the  ,-  - 
cessful  reformer  (by  methods  of  « 
own)  of  the  worthless  brcther-in-  , 
The  sketch  was  well  receivei!  last  n  .'  •, 
as  wer«  other- acts  on  the  bill. 

KENNETH  HUMES 

By  PHILIP  HALE  I 
Kenneth  Humes,  pianist,  gave  ^• 
cltal  last  night  In  Stelnert  hall, 
program  read  as  follows:  Bach-Bu? 


'  nter- 

,    .a,.  r,  6. 

D  major  op.  ao;  CaprlcclQ.  C 
inor  op.  76  No.  5.  Clievlllard, 
find  Variations,  D  major,  op.  5. 
Nocturne  op.  *S,  No.  2;  Masurka 
Xo.  4;  Etude.  E  minor,  op.  25,  No. 

zt,  Ballade,  No.  1,  D  Hat. 
1  r.ur  otudent  years  In  Berlin  there 
^vnrj  a  class  of -pianists  characterlicd  by 
rt'iiriiilng  Germans  as  "formidable." 
■Jills  adjective,  intended  to  be  one  of 
praise,  was  often  applied  to  the  mls- 
gulcipd  beings  who  would  play  three 
coticprtos  with  an  orchestra  In  one 
evening  or  four  or  five  sonatas  by  Bee- 
thoven In  a  thunderous  manner. 

Mr.  Humes  at  a  reciul  Is  a  formidable 
pianist,  for  after  Busonl's  monstrous, 
outragfoue  transcription  of  Bach's 
ChBronne— O  Bach,  what  crimes  are 
con-  Itted  in  thy  nanje!— he  brought  out 
tlirfr  pieces  by  Johannes  Brahms,  and 
not  lirahms  at  his  best— and  f<>' 
then  by  a  performance  of  Chevlllard  8 
enrlless  Variations. 

Mr.  Humes  is  evidently  a  serious- 
minded  person,  who  has  labored  dlli- 
sentlv  to  attain  technical  proficiency. 
He  lias  acquired  this  In  no  mean  de- 
gree; it  would  seem  that  he  rejoices 
In  .li.-^playlng  this  proflciency.  hence 
his  choice  of  Busonl's  transcription.  (In 
a  truly  civilized  community  there  would, 
bo  a  poflce  regulation  forbidding  any 
■  lie  of  Busonl's  maltrcatmeats  of  Bach 
to  be  performed  within  the  city's 
limits.) 

Having  paid  due  tribute  to  Brahms 
by  putting  three  of  his  compositions  on 
the  program,  Mr.  Humes  again  gave  a 
leclinical  exhibition  with  the  aid  of 
Che\lllard's  Variations  In  which  the 
voice  of  Schumann  Is  occasionally  heard. 
Chevlllard  was  an  interesting  orchestral 
conduL'tor. 

With  Chopin  came  music  that  should 
have  Interested  the  hearer;  and  here 
Mr,  llunief:  showed  an  often  pleasing 
tonal  quality  and  comparative  lightness. 

Ili.s  mechanism  is  now  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  he  should  give  his  days  and 
nights  to  the  study  of  Interpretation;  to 
the  Individual  expression  of  music  that 
Is  noble  or  sensuous,  captivating  by  Its 
grace  or  emotional  nature.  Old  '  Mr. 
Ttjrveydrop  told  his  visitors  at  his  son 
Prince's  dancing  academy  that  his  aim 
was  "to  polish."  It  was  not  enough  to 
execute  the  variouu  terpslohorcan  steps, 
glidings  and  sklpplngs  with  accuracy 
and  force. 

Ethel  Hutchinson  and  Nelly 
Brown  in  Jordan  Hall 


Ethel  Hutchinson,  pianist,  and  Nelly 
l.rown,  soprano,  gave  a  concert  last 
;  !Eht  In  Jordan  hall.    MlsS  Hutchinson 
plajefi   these  pieces:  Waltz,  E  minor, 
I  liopin;  Nocturne.  C  sharp  minor,  Etude 
Ojjtjs  25,  No.  11,  Hopak,  Moussorgsky; 
,I'UT  D'eau,  Ravel;  Etude — Opus  2,  No. 
!.  berlablne;  Schero,  Griffes;  Sonnetto 
t  ^1   del  Petrarca,   Liszt;   March  from 
r.  iirhauser,  'W'agner-I/lszt. 
.iii.s.T  Brown  sang:   Vol  che  eapete, 
to/ai-t;    Quando   si   trovano   le  basse 
Minine,    Galuppi;    Songs   of  Grusia, 
ichmanioff;  Midsummer-day's  Dream; 
-utumn,  Paimgren;  The  Storm,  Rach- 
aninoff:  Here  on  My  Throne,  Vaughan 
'  .'llianis;  Deiix  Images,  Hugo  Anson; 
I  M<ka  from  Haifa,  On  the  Shore.  Old 
Christmas.  Martin  shaw. 
Thcso  ladies  showed  good  Judgement 

lien  they  gave  a  concert  together  In- 
.  ad  of  one  a  piece.    By  Joining  their 
ces  and  letting  the  voico  relieve  the" 
i.inoforle,  then  turn  and  about,  they 
urcd  a  v.iriety  which  neither  por- 
rmer  could  have  contrived  by  herself, 
lint  to  mention  the  fact  that  between 
them   they  drew  a  large  audience  to 
Jordan  hall.    A  pity  It  is  mpre  Voung 
musicians  wlU  not  follow  their  sensible 
plan. 

In  their  choice  of  music  they  showed 
wisdoin  again,  both  having  arranged  a 
ji'dlclous  combination  of  pieces  familiar 
nnd  of  those  quite  the  contrary.  Of  the 
r,vo,  to  state  It  roundly.  Miss  Hutchln- 
r.;n   had    Uie    better   luck,    since  the 

herzo  of  Griffes  has  pages  in  its 
,  ourfB  of  fine  imagination.  Jlr.  Hugo 
.\n?cn,  It  may  be,  is  blessed  with 
musical  imagination  as  well,  but  what" 
rruld  he  do  with  those  verses  by  Kep- 
p^,?  But,  after  all,  nObody  compelled 
i,ini  to  make  them  into  songs. 

Hutchinson  played  the  schenso 
charmingly,  and  so  she  did  the  Ravol 
>,,ater  music,  with  tone  both  beautiful 
and' varied.  Miss  Brown  displayed  u 
very  pretty  voice  which  gave  every  evi- 
dence  of  consistent  training.  Her  words 
especially  when  singing  in  the  medium 
register,  she  enunciated  with  unusual 
distinctness.  Reginald  Boardman  ao- 
companied  Miss  Brown  well. 

R.  R.  T. 


In  Capt  Alexander  Smith's  "Complete 
History  of  the  Lives  and  Robberies  of 
the  Most  Notorious  Highwaymen" — a 
book  that  we  strongly  recommend  to 
Sunday  school  librarians  and  teachers — 
a  pleasant  anecdote  is  told  of  Jack 
Collet,  alias  Cole,  the  son  of  a  grocer, 
who,  tired  of  apprenticeship  to  an 
upholsterer,  took  to  the  highway. 
"What  is  most  remarkable  of  this  un- 
accountable fellow,  ho  used  to  rob 
people  in  the  habit  of  a  bishop,  at- 
tended by  four  or  five  men  in  the 
quality  of  his  servants,  and  was  verj- 
tamou.s  for  getting  great  prizes." 

He  once  met  the  Duche.ss  of  Mazarln 
coming  from  Epsom  'WelKs-.  He  bade 
tier  "Deliver."  but  she.  being  of  a  bold 
spirit,  told  him  she  had  about  100 
guineas  in  her  pocket,  "which  I  am 
very  loath  to  part  with  for  nothing." 
She  proposed  that  he  should  put  up  the 
same  amount  of  gold  and  they  should 
throw  dice.  She  left  her  coach,  he 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and  to  play 
they  went."  Collet  had  the  luck  of  ! 
losing  not  only  his  gold,  but  also  his 
canonical  habit,  which  the  duchess 
graciously  offered  him  again."  He  re- 
fused the  robe  with  a  gallant  8pe<ch. 
"And  so  the  duchess  and  he  parted 
very  good  friends." 

Mr.  Hayward.  in  a  footnote,  says  that 
this  duchess  was  Hortensla  Manclnl,  "a 
beautiful  adventuress  whose  profligacies 
had  startled  Europe.  Having  deserted 
her  husband  and  disgraced  herself  in 
most  European  capitals,  she  came  to 
England  to  enjoy  the  congenial  atmos-  ■ 
phere  of  Charles  Il's  court."  I 

This  Is  an  ungallant  treatment  of  a  ' 
radiantly  beautiful  woman.  Jack  Collet 
was  more  courteous.  .So  in  Cyril  Hughes 
Hartmann,  who,  relating  the  adventures 
of  Hortense,  entitles  his  book  "The 
Vagabond  Duchess."  His  storv  is  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  The  book 
contaUiH  12  illustrations  and  an  Index. 
We  hasten  to  say  that  he  does  not  men- 
tion the  meeting  of  Hortense  with  the 
highwayman,  but  Mr.  Hartmann,  al- 
ready favorably  known  by  his  "1-a  Belle 
Stuart"  and  "The  Cavnller  Spirit."  tells 
his  story  In  an  engrossing  manner. 

Cardinal  Mazarln  had  nieces, 
daughters  of  his  sister  Jeronlma 


the 

and 


her  husband,  a  Roman  gentleman  named 
Manclnl,  "whose  sole  claims  to  notice 
are  that  he  dabbed  In  astrology  and  was 
the  father  of  the  Manclnl  sisters."  All 
were  famed  for  their  beauty.  Hortense 
was  the  loveliest.  Her  sisters  had  their 
adventures,  which  make  agreeable  read- 
ing; thus  the  young  Ix)uls  XIV  was 
seriously  in  love  with  Marie;  she  had 
great  Influence  over  him  for  good;  the 
King  would  have  married  her,  but  the 
cardinal  would  not  have  It.  He  had 
brought  to  Paris  the  Mancini  five  sis- 
ters, and  his  nieces,  the  two  fair  Martl- 
nozzis,  to  further  his  ambitious  plans, 
by  wedding  them  brilliantly,  but  in  the 
case  of  Marie,  the  cardinal  wished  Louis 
to  marry  the  daughter  or  Philip  the 
Fourth  of  Spain. 

Mazarln  has  been  accused  of  being  a 
colossal  grafter;  he  accumulated  a  vast 
fortune;  but  we  think  well  of  him  for 
two  rea-sons:  he  disliked  answering  let- 
ters, and  encouraged  the  Italian  opera 
and  the  ballet. 


Was  Hortense  so  beautiful?  Her  por- 
traits and  the  testimony  of  all  who  saw 
her,  answer  "yes."  She  was  a  splendid, 
rather  flamboyant  creature,  "one  of 
those  lofty  Roman  beauties,"  said  a 
contemporary,  "no  way  like  our  Baby- 
visaged,  and  Puppet-like  Faces  of 
France."  Her  hair  was  Jet-black, 
naturally  curly,  her  complexion,  though 
dark,  was  magnificent,  her  mouth  ex- 
quisitely shaped,  her  eyes  had  "the 
sweetness  of  the  blue,  the  briskness  of 
the  gray,  and  above  all.  the  fire  of  the 
black."  So  wrote  Saint  Real.  D'Orllei 
described  her  dancing  at  a  wedding 
"Her  skirt,  which  was  aU  of  Venice 
point  without  any  slip,  showed  her  let- 
up to  her  knee,  and  as  it  Is  a  very  fin* 
one,  it  gave  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  t< 
those  who  beheld  it."    As  a  young  glr 

she  had  scandalized  her  governess  by 
rouging  her  cheeks.  Sho  was  then  said 
to  be  bad-tempered;' 

The're  were  ."suitors  for  severaJ  years,  j 
In    'f^fl      "       "larrled    Armand    de    la  1 


MeiUei^aye,  who  tO!  ^iTs 
name  and-  was  know  >rin. 
The  Cardinal  died  a  f-.  w  d.-i;.  s  after  the 
wedding.  His  end  wan  hks.ened  by  the 
extravagance  of  Hortcns*  and  her  sis- 
ters, M'ho  threw  300  pistoles  out  of  a 
window  to  see  grooms  and  lackeys  in 
the  courtyard  scramble  and  figh.t  for 
them. 

Hortense  at  the  Court  ■  of •  France, 
though  not  witty,  had  "a  langu^sUing 
and  negligent  air"  which  drew  admir- 
ers, among  them  the  King.  Her  hus- 
band was  furiously  jealous  even  If  she 
spoke  to  a  ser\;ant.  Onw  does  not  blame  ' 
Hortense  for  finally  leaving  him.  The 
account  of  his  eccentricities  would  fill 
a  column.  He  saw  visions  and  would  j 
awaken  his  wife  to  tell  her  about  them.  ; 
He  went  about  propounding  a  strange 
catachlsm  of  his  own.  H*  would  have 
his  servants  draw  lots  for  their  places 
In  his  household  "on  the  ground  that 
God  could  decide  better  than  either  he 
or  they  for  what  tasks  they  were  best 
fitted."  Vtd  drove  away  those  who 
would  put  out  a  fire,  "rtilllng  upon  them 
for  daring  to  oppose  the  will  of  God 
made  manifest."  The  nudity  of  many 
statues  in  the  Mazarln  palace  so  shocked 
him  that  at  night  he  entered  the  rooms 
and  with  a  hammer  made  the  statues 
more  decent  according  to  his  diseased 
mind.  Thus  he  did  more  than  f. 400, 000 
worth  of  damage.  Hortense  was  frivol- 
ous, tactless.  "He  was  essentially 
monagamous  by  nature,  while  she  was 
as  essentially  polyandious." 


After  sojourns  in  convents,  where  she 
vexed  the  nuns,  after  various  amorous 
affairs,  in  Italy,  the  South  of  France. 
Savoy,  she  arrived  in  England,  as  a 
r^rigning  beauty,  much  to*  the  disgust  of 
the  frail  ladles  of  the  Court.  She  had  a 
pension  from  her  husband;  she  quar- 
relled with  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
and  was  at  last  reconciled  with  her; 
her  behavior  was  watchv-d  and  reported 
to  Louis  by  Frenchmen  In  London;  she 
had  her  lovers,  and  was  ree6gnized  for 
a  time  as  the  f.-ivorite  mistress  of 
Charles  II — but  she  could  not  be  ifalth- 
ful  to  him.  Sh'i  had  a  wise  counsellor 
and  firm  friend  In  the  aged  St.  Evre- 
mond.  Their  friendship  was  curious, 
inexplalnable. 

Mazarin  kept  begging  her  to  return. 
Charles  tirt-d  of  her  or  was  disgu.sted 
by  her  faithlessness.  Tet  she  was  still 
beautiful.  "Though  apparently  penniless, 
for  her  allowance  from  Charles  and 
others  had  stopped,  she  was  still  ex- 
travagant. For  her  banquets  St.  E\Te- 
mond  supplied  the  butter,  and  it  was 
said  that  guests  slipped  money  under 
their  plates.  -  To  preserve  her  beauty 
sho  subjected  herself  to  a  stringent 
diet;  it  soured  her  temper.  St.  Evrc- 
mond  reproved  her  In  tactful  verse  for 
drinking  deeply  of  white  wine,  anls,  a'o- 
slnthe  and  whiskey,  "which  last  bar- 
barian liquid  was  sent  to  her  from  Ire- 
land by  her  friend,  Lord  Galway." 

She  died  in  1699,  having  received  th<- 
last  rites  of  the  church.  Ninon  de  Len- 
clos  wrote  to  St.  Evremond:  "AVould  to 
God  the  Duchess  of  Mazarln  had  been 
of  our  mind,  for  theti  she  would  have 
been  alive  still,  but  she  would  needs 
die  the  greatest  beauty  In  the  world." 
Hortense  sleeps  In  the  tomb  of  the  great 
cardinal  In  the  Church  of  the  College 
des  Quatre  Nations  in  Paris;  a  rest 

"which  may  have  been  more  congenlaj 
I  to  her  In  death  than  It  had  been  In  life.* 
An  entertaining  book  about  a  slngu* 
larly  fascinating  woman. 


Mr.  Basil  Tozer  went  in  London  to  sel 
a  war  film,  the  Mons  film: 

"It  seems  extraordinary  that  In  a  filrt 
so  excellent  in  many  ways  the  mistake 
."hould  have  been  made  of  making  me< 
throw  up  their  arms  when  shot,  as  thej 
do  on  the  stage  and  In  film  plays,  but 
never  in  real  life — men  shot  dead  ol 
'mortally  wounded  invariably  collapse  U 
'a  huddled  heap.  Also  there  is  the  inci' 
dent  of  the  demounted  boche,  who  tl 
made  to  hold  up  his  hands  by  one  of  ouj 
men,  who  not  only  takes  his  eyes  oil 
tlie  boche,  but  turns  his  head  away  frort 
him:  Being  only  a  few  feet  away,  th( 
boche  would  have  been  on  him  the  In- 
stant he  turned  his  head." 


Theatre  de  la  Porta  St.  Martin  Com- 
pany from  Paris  presents  "L*  Maltre 
De  Forges."  By  Georges  Ohnet.  The 
cast: 

Philippe  Dorblay   M.  Pierre  Marnier 

De  Blirny  ^  -^f?^  Oalland 

Moulinet   iJP  i^"^*.?'' 

Octave    M.  P.  Almette 

Bachclin    M.  Perny 

Le  Baron   M.  Clavaud 

te  Prelet  M.  Trammont 

Jean    M.  Bruley 

Claire  de  Beaulleu  . .  Mme.,Germalne  Dermoj 

Athen.iis   •„.  .  ■  Mme.  Gena  Nklos 

Suzanne    Mme.  Antoinette  Giroux 

La  Marquise    Mme.  Person 

Bripitte    Mnie.  Delany 

With  the   final  warning  knock— the 
French  custom  of  assembling  the  audl- 
tocklnt.  ~- 


/  a.  4  k 

ence— -the  nir.alti         >  up  on  the  first 
act  of  tho  play  which  40  years  ago  Eng- 
land found  either  profoundly  lnterestln<? 
or  equally  disagreeable.    The  choice  of 
the  play  was  not  perhaps  so  fortunate 
as  the  others  have  been.    The  costumes 
of  another  day  seemed  to  detract  some- 
what from  the  interest  In  what  the 
actors  had  to  say.    The  story  of  the 
play,  lest  It  be    unfamiliar,    can  be 
summed  up  quickly.    It  Is  not  really 
the  plot  which  matters,  for  It  often  con- 
tains gaps  and  improbabilities.    It  con- 
cerns Claire  de  Beaulleu,  who  loves  the 
Due  de  Bllgny.    He  has  been  attentive 
to  her,  but  after  some  time  letters  from 
him  cease  to  come  by  frequent  post. 
Claire  pines  away.    She  does  not  know, 
as  do  her  mother  and  brother,  that  the 
family  fortune  is  lost  and  accordingly 
her  dowrj'.    As  things  progress  we  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Due  is  I 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  chocolate  I 
m.aker — whose  father  is  very  bourgeois.  I 
Claire  takes  this  news  with  apparent  j 
outward  calmness  and  turns  about  to  1 
introduce  the  Due — who  has  come  to  I 
call  and  beg  her  pardon — to  her  fiance,  j 
Philippe  Derblay.     Derblay.   both  sur- 
prised and  pleased,  carries  through.  | 
On  the  night  of  the  wedding,    how-  • 
ever,  he  learns  that  Claire  can  not  suf- 
fer his  embraces.  Overcome  with  grief 
and  rage,  hi.s  manner  changes  from  one 
of  deep  love  to  one  of  cold  hauteur.  He 
promises  Claire  that  they  shall  live  as 
man  and  wife  In  name  only.  Her  door 
closes  upon  his  dejected  soliloquy — "Nl 
repentir — nl  pitie"  and  then  anger  rises 
as    he    says,    "je  fadore    mais  Je  t« 
briseral."  Thus  through  two  acts  with 
the  following  three  taking  the  form  of 
a  study  in  emotions.  We  run  the  gamut 
from  hate — brusque  and  Impenetrable — 
to  love  which  is  wholly  i#elf-sacriflclng. 
Claire  grows  to  love   Philippe,  but  he 
continues  to  speak  to  her  In  tones  of 
crackling  icicles.  Until    the    crisis  is 
reached  when  the  wife  of  the  Due — a 
genuine  cat,  not  satisfied  with  having 
gained  a  title  and  taken  Claire's  Due 
away  from  her  at  the  same  time,  be- 
gins to  make  evident  effort  to  Intrigue 
Philippe.   Claire   can   endure   no  more 
and  she  drives  Athenals  from  her  home, 
but  not  until  the  Due  and  Philippe  have 
fixed  upon  the  date    for  a  duel.  The 
duel  brings  Claire  n  wound  when  she 
steps  between  Philippe  and  the  bullet 
of  the  Due.  The  wound  Is  not  fatal  and 
ultimate  happiness  is  as.sured. 

The  honors  are  equally  divided.  The 
praise  which  has  been  meted  out  to  the 
company  is  well  deserved.  Magnier  is 
admirable  In  the  way  in  which  he  uses 
his  voice.  All  the  shades  of  meaning 
are  fully  brought  out,  from  his  slight- 
est Intonations. 

Mme.  Dermoz  does  emotional  bits 
better  than  she  portrays  natural,  every- 
day action^.  Although  this  part  does 
not  give  her  the  opportunity  which  she 
had  in  "La  Tendresse."  she  makes  the 
most  of  her  lines. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  dain- 
ty, graceful  and  altogether  delightful 
La  Baronne.  whose  name  unfortunately 
was  omitted  from  the  program.  We 
should  not  forget  the  clever  and  some- 
times pathetic  comedy  of  Moulinet.  The 
Due.  too.  was  the  oily,  Insidious  man 
he  was  supposed  to  be. 

The  acting  of  the  entire  company  was 
BO  excellent  that  it  detracted  the  at- 
tention from  the  inadequate  scenery 
and  properties. 

We  gathered  from  those  around  us 
that  the  pantomime  w.-is  intelligible 
even  to  those  who  did  not  underst.and 
the  language  thoroughly.         F.  B.  B. 


Z  6" 


The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs this  week,  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  con-  1 
ductor,    comprises    Schumann's     Sym-  } 
phony  No.  1;  Milhaud's  Suite,  "The  Car-  ' 
nival  of  Alx,"  and  Ravel's  "The  Waltz.  "  j 
Milhaud's   "Carnival"  was  written  for 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  Tork, 
and  played  for  the  first  time  there  last 
week  under  Mr.  Mengelberg's  direction. 
The   Suite   of   12   movements,  derived 
largely.  If  not  wholly,  from  his  ballet 
"Salade,"    produced    in    Paris    by  the 
Russian    Ballet    in    May.    1924,  bears 
titles,   some   of   them   taken  from   ihe -- 
characters  in  the  old  Italian  comedy. 
"The    Souvenir    de    Rio    Tango,'  '  re- 
minds one   that   In   the  late  war  Jlr. 
Mllhaud  and  Paul  Claudel,  now  French 
ambassador  at  Washington,  D.  C,  were 
attached  to  the  French  legation  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro.     In  New  York  this  Suite 
was  characterized  as  fresh  and  joyous 
Mr.  Mllhaud  will  play  the  piano  part  of 
the  "Carnival." 


Tho  N.  E.  Conservatory  orchestra 
Wallace  Goodrich,  conductor,  will  give 
a  concert  In  Jordan  hall  on  Friday  night 
(tomorrow).  Mendelssohn,  Overture  to 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream";  Charles 
Bennett,  "The  Lady  of  Shalott"  (Ten 
nyson),  a  cantata  for  female  v.  i'  ? 
soprano  (Norma  Jean  ErdmainiV 


I  tine  (the  coniposftr)  and  orchestra;  Jo- 
lann  Strauss,  Waltz,  Artist  Life;  Lalo, 
l»o  movements  from  the  Concerto  for 
l' -ello  ami  orchestra  (Ora  Larthard,  vlo- 
[  >ncelllst)  and  excerpts  from  Act  III  of 
I    The  Musterstngers." 


For  the  Symphony  concerts  next  week 
the  propran:  will  comprise  Rimsky-Kor- 
s.ikovs       Scheherazade,"  Chadwick's 
Tam  O  Shantsr'  'and  one  or  two  other 
pieces. 


RICHEPIN 
Jean  Rlchepln  is  dead.  Poet,  dramat- 
ist, Ubrettl.st,  Journalist,  novelist,  his 
early  years  as  an  author  were  stormy. 
For  the  publication  of  his  "Chanson  des 
Gueux"  he  was  deptlved  of  his  civic 
rights,  which  were  finally  restored.  This 
i  volume  of  poems  (1876)  was  followed  by 
other  volumes  that  led  conservative 
Frenchmen  to  look  on  him  as  a  lost 
soul;  "Les  Caresses"  (1877),  "Les  Blas- 
phemes" (1884),  were  the  cause  of  his 
not  being  decorated  before  1909,  when 
he  was  taken  Into  the  French  Academy. 

,Hls  play,  "Le  Flibustier,"  became  a 
libretto  for  Cesar  Cui's  opera;  his 
"Chemlneau,"     also    turned    into  an 

'(  opera,  has  been  performed  in  the  United 
'  tes;  he  wrote  the  libretto  for  Mas- 
t's "Le  Mage."  A  few  of  his  plays, 
.  mslated  Into  English,  have  been  per- 
formed In  this  country.  When  he  was 
young  he  was  a  turbulent  person.  His 
motto  was  President  Buchanan's  in- 
struction to  the  collector  of  Toledo,  if 
Artemus  Ward  is  to  be  trusted:  "Go  in 
On  your  muscle."  He  won  a  certain 
fame  by  his  "affair"  with  Sarah  B.rn- 
hardt.  He  translated  "Macbeth"  in 
prose  for  her  production  of  the  tragedy 
at  the  Porte-Salnt-Martin  in  1884;  but 
M.  Marais  p  ayed  Macbeth  to  her  Lady 
Macbeth,  though  Rlchepln  once  tried  his 
fortune  on  the  stage,  not  to  his  g'ory. 
In  later  years  he  settled  down,  married, 
.Ived  a  comparatively  "sober  and  right- 
eous life."  It  was  something  to  have 
written  "La  Glu,"  "Braves  Gens,"  "La 
Mer,"  "Mlarka"  (an  opera  was  based 
on  It)  and  "Le  Chemlneau."  Like  Ana- 
tole  France  in  "CrainquebiUe,"  Richepin 

j  was  a  friend  and  defender  of  the  under- 
dog. Tiarko  Richepin  Is  a  composer, 
who  has  written  Incidental  music  for 
the  stage  and  works  for  the  grand  con- 
certs In  Paris. 


X  vifw     r  ;  V  from  the  gr: 

ballro  iii.  '  lome  and  pros 

nluni"  was  aUv  lUsed,  "with  extendtv. 
apron,"  also  "new  footlights  and  pic- 
torial embellishments."  And  the  act- 
drop,  which  naturally  crashed  and 
bounced,  bore  a  picture  of  "Spring." 

EDWARD  P.  GOODNOW. 
"Fashion"  Is  being  repeated  for  the 
public  this  evening  in  Bi-attle  hall  at 
8:15  o'clock. 

In'tn  Schenkman,  pianist,  will  give  a 
recital  In  Jordan  hall  this  evening.  He 
I  will  play  Schumann's  Carnival;  the 
Handel-Brahms  Variations;  eight  pieces 
I  by  Chopin,  and  music  by  C.  P.  B. 
Bach,  Scarlatti,  Couperin  and  Rameau. 
We  are  told  that  Mr.  Schenkman'a 
brother,  Edgar,  Is  a  violinist,  and 
Phoebe,  a  sister.  Is  a  pianist,  so  there 
are  other  musical  families  than  Johnny 
Morgan's. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Mr. 
Mollenhauer,  conductor,  will  perform 
Handel's  "Messiah"  in  Symphony  hall 
next  Sunday  afternoon,  at  3:30  o'clock, 
and  next  Monday  at  8:16  P.  M.  The 
solo  singers  will  be  Gertrude  Ehrhart, 
Grace  Leslie,  Joseph  Lautner  and  Royal 
Dadmun. 

The  People's  Symphony  orchestA 
therefore  will  not  give  a  concert  next 


Miss  Edith  Abell,  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  Brookllne  and  Boston,  and 
well  known  here  In  musical  circles,  died 
In  Philadelphia  Dec.  12  In  her  78th  year. 
Prior  to  going  to  Philadelphia  she  lived 
for  several  years  In  Minneapolis.  The 
burial  was  in  Walnut  Hill  cemetery, 
BrookUne.  Miss  Abell  sang  In  Boston 
at  concerts  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
and  other  leading  choral  societies;  also 
in  concerts  of  a  miscellaneous  nature. 
Having  studied  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  she  was,  in  her  later  years,  es- 
teemed as  a  teacher  of  singing;  also  as 
a  good  musician  and  a  discriminating 
critic.      '  * 


Sunday  afternoon. 


A  correspondent  calls  our  attention  to 
these  headlines  In  th^  Evening  Tran- 
script, as  showing  that  the  crlme-wav« 
has  affected  prominent  composers.  Cesafl 
Franck  and  his  wife  are  dead;  but  wK 
believe  that  th.;lr  son  is  still  living.  WiJ 
he  take  action? 
"CONCERT-CHRONICLE: 

THE  NOTABLE  CROOKS: 

FRANCK  AND  STRAUSS" 


A  HIGH-TONED  ENSEMBLE 

(Roek7  Mountain  News) 
The  reason  was  that  every  member  of 
the  company  was  a  lady  and  gentleman, 
intelligent,  understanding  the  author's 
Intentions  when  h«  fashioned  the  play, 
and  capable  of  projecting  that  Idea  over 
the  footlights. 


Baron  Munchausen  Is  the  hero  of  a  new 
opera  by  a  European;  Eugene  Goossens 
and  Charles  Henry  Maltzcr  are  collab- 
orating on  a  lyric  drama  with  Francois 
Villon  as  the  hero;  the  libretto  was  orig- 
inally planned  as  a  play  for  Richard 
Bennett.  George  Anthell  and  Ezra  Pound 
in  Paris  have  taken  Villon  for  the  hero 
of  their  opera.  The  Austrian  Marco 
Frank  has  written  an  opera  "in  which 
for  the  first  time  Jazz  music  will  be  In- 
troduced Into  serious  opera  by  a  Euro- 
pean composer." 


The  Pierian  Sodality,  conducted  by 
Mrae.  Leglnska,  as  guest,  will  give  a 
concert  In  Brattle  hall,  Cambridge,  to- 
.morrow"  night,  at  8:15  o'clock. 


"FASHION"  TONIGHT 
Notes  and  Lines: 

Your  review  of  Slgmund  Spaeth's  an- 
thology of  Bongs  tempts  me  to  Inform 

vou  that,  when  the  Cambridge  Social 
Dramatic  Club  produced  Mrs.  Mowatt'a 
"Fashion,"  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  ths 
following  songs  were  used: 

•"KItchie,  Kitchie,  Klmee-O." 

•"The  Independent  Farmer." 

"Croquet." 

•"Come,  Birdie,  Come,  and  Live  with 

me." 

"Call  Me  Pet  Names,  Dearest." 
"Walking  Down  Broadway." 
"Not  for  Joe." 
•"Down  by  the  Riverside." 

•Regrettably  lacking  In  Mr.  Spaeth's 
book. 

I  am  sure  the  yard-long  program,  of 
which  I  unfortu^iately    have  no  speci- 
men  to   enclo.se,    would   have  aroused 
memories.     There  was  "Mrs.  Tiffany's 
irawlng-room, furnished  In  the  first  styla 
'^f  •    den  elegance,  with  a  view  of  the 
■vatory."     (The  playbill  did  not 
however,    that  most  of  the  first 
I;  tyle,  Inclivding  plush  chairs,  wa.s  painted 
f'n  the  winjrs,  nor  that  ancestral  pic- 
jres  were  painted  to  hang  on  the  back- 
:  rop  at    a  hazardous  angle.)     A  "full 
orps  de  ballet"  danced  the  polka  In 
Fecori'i  .i  f,  v/hlch  was  laid  in  the 
ronservatory,  including 


cello  Bonatp.. 
y  in  the  negri)  sptrltualll,  howe 
were  Mr.  Delmore's  powers  fully  dis- 
covered, and  hero  his  self-conc<^allng 
mastery  must  have  touched  every  lis- 
tener After  a  spontaneous  "Ride  Up 
In  De  Chariot,"  the  equally  spontaneous 
appl.vuse  was  rewarded  by  a  most  spir- 
itual "Steal  Away," 

One  last  remark  we  cannot  deny  otir- 
selves!  would  that  all  singers  of  songs, 
scrapers     of    strings    and — planlstsl- 


could  be  cajoled,  wheedled,  or  bullied 
Into  announcing  their  encores,  as  Mr. 
Delmore  so  graciously  did.     W.  A.  C. 


Notes  and  Lines: 

"American  vaudeville  Is  now  celebrat- 
ing Its  hundredth  anniversary."  Well, 
fancy  that — then  a  lot  of  those  Jokes 
really  can't  be  as  old  as  they  sound. 

HERBLOCK 


H.  M.  asks  us:  "Did  you  ever  hear  In 
1  New  England  or  New  York  the  epithet 
f  'Lazy  Lawrence'  applied  to  a  lazy  fel- 
|low;  not  necessarily  that  unfortunate 
J  person  known  to  men,  women  and  chll- 
\  dren  as  the  loafer  of  the  village,  but 
!'•  to  anyone  who  was  disinclined  to  do 
chores,  go  to  the  store  for  a  salt  cod- 
fish, shovel  a  path  In  the  snow?  What 
l3  the  origin  of  the  phrase?" 

There  were  plenty  of  loafers  In  ourj 
village,  but  we  never  heard  of  "Lazy 
Lawrence" ;  nor  have  we  ever  heard  the 
expression  In  any  one  of  the  New  Eng- 
land states  or  In  New  York. 

Tet  the  expression  Is  an  old  one, 
though  "Wright's  "English  Dialect 
Dictionary"  gives  no  Illustrative  quota- \ 
tlon  of  a  date  earlier  than  1S70.  Wright 
speaks  of  Lawrence  (Laurence,  Larance 
— there  are  other  variants)  as  the 
genius  of  idleness,  laziness,  indolence, 
frequently  In  phrases  "Lawrence  has 
hold  of  one,"  "to  have  lAwrence  on  one's 
back."  A  Sussex  man  will  say:  "I  ha'e 
got  a  touch  o'  ol"  Lawrence  to-dee."  1 
Lazy  Lawrence's  dog  was  so  lazy  that 
"he  Ued  his  head  agin  the  wall  to 
bark."  Wright,  giving  the  terms  Law-' 
rence-larrj-  (laziness),  Lawrency  (lazy),| 
Lawrence  bids  (used  to  a  man  when  he 
'  is  nodding,  or  Just  falling  asleep),  Law- 
[  rence  bids  high  wages  (to  Invite  to  Idle- 
1  ness  or  to  be  lazy),  says  nothing  about 
the  origin  or  the  age  of  the  term. 

"Lazy  as  Ludlam's  (or  David  Lau- 
rence's)   Dog,"    is    found    In  Ray's 
"Proverbs"    (1670),   Cotton's  "Scarron- 
Ides"  (1678).  "  "TIs  a  proverb.  Ludlam's 
'  dog  leaned  his  head  against  a  wall  when 
I  he  went  to  bark." 


"§rpeper.«,  BaTaar  ^  | 
,  ,.  ,  -    iiat  carried  .\Iahon.';t 

when  he  fied  to  Mecca,  to  tlie  Mahome- 
tan Paradise. 

And  now  let  us  crjr  aloud  with  Walt 
Whitman: 

"(Sreat  are  the  myths,  I  too  delight  In 

them; 

Great  are  Adam  and  E^e,  I  too  look 
back  and  accept  them." 

liady  Walpurga  Pa«et  urges  parents 

[  to  set  "sculptural  nurses"  at  work  on 
the  faces  of  children  soon  after  birth, 

'  so  that  "baby  defects"  could  be  rem- 
edied and  the  whole  human  race  In  time 
made  beautiful. 

According  to  Victor  Hugo  the  Com- 
prachlcoB,  a  hideous  and  strange  nom- 
adic affiliation,  famous  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury, bought  llttio  children,  by  Ingenious 
surgery  made  them  monsters  and  then 
sold  them.  "They  took  a  face,  and 
they  made  a  snout.  They  bent  down 
growth;  they  kneaded  physiognomy 
.  .  If  we  may  believe  Jusens  Carrlck 
Fergus,  the  Inventor  of  this  surgery 
was  a  monk  nanaed  Avenmore,  an  Irish 
word  that  signifies  great  river." 

Was  Hugo  the  only  one  that  consult- 
ed the  opinion  of  "Carrlck-Fergus"? 
Was  Hugo  the  only  one  that  ever  read 
or  even  saw,  the  book  written  in  Latin 
on  this  perverted  surgery,  by  Dr.  Con 
quest,  "a  member  of  the  College  in 
Amen  street,  and  a  sworn  Inspector  of 
the  chemists'  ebops  In  London"? 

Gwnyplaine  in  Hugo's  romance,  was 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  Com- 
prachlcos's  surgical  art.    Some  foolish 

1  person  asked  not  long  ago,  "Who  reads 
Victor  Hugo  today?"  Even  In  Franco 
It  Is  the  fashion  for  the  young  Hons  of 
literature  to  disparage  him.  Well,  "Tho 
Man  Who  Laughs"  Is  a  fascinating 
yarn,  stuffed  with  Incredible  statements. 
We  read  It  and  re-read  It  with  tho 
greatest  pleasure,  especially  the  pages 
about  the  prize  fight,  the  mountebanks, 
and  above  all  the  description  of  the 
Duchess  Joslane,  which  excited  Swin- 
burne to  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  and  an 

I  explosion  of  volcanio  rhetoric. 


The  Commonweal  of  Dec.  15,  contains 
an  interesting  article  "Cesar  Franck  at 
the  organ"  by  Ernest  Brennecke,  Jr. 

IHARRY  DELMORE.  I 

Harry  Delmore,  tenor,  returned  yes-  I 
terday  evening  to  Jordan  hall  for  his  I 
second  recital.  The  program:  Onaway! 
Awake,  Beloved!"  Coleridge-Taylor;  Les 
Roses  de  Noel,  Buchards;  Les  Cydallses, 
Hammond;  Nell,  Fauve;  Le  Lied  d'Os- 
slan,  from  "Werther,"  Massenet;  WIe 
Blst  Du  M^lne  Koenigin,  and  Bot- 
Thraenen,  by  Schumann;  "By  the  Pool 
at  the  Third  Rosses,"  Burleigh;  "The 
Rose's  Secret,"  Tosten;  "The  Mountain 
Maid"  and  "Ragnhild,"  by  Grieg;  By 
an'  By,  Burleigh;  Is  Massa  Goin'  to  Sell 
Us  Tomorrow?  William  Ames  Fisher; 
"Ride  Up  in  de  Chariot,"  Delmore- 
Storer;  O  Lord,  I  Done  Done,  Edward! 
Boatner. 

Mr  Delmore  proved  to  be  not  only  aj 
singer,  but  also  a  sincere  artist.  KiS 
had  chosen  a  program  well — perhaps  a| 
bit  too  seriously.  Of  each  song  he  h.-td 
the  meaning  well  In  mind,  and  offered! 
his  interpretation  to  the  audience  with- 
out exaggeration  or  striving  for  effiot. 
It  is  significant  th.at  even  the  air  fror.j 
Massenet's  "Werther"  sounded  anew  aa 
fresh,  expressive,  music.  It  Is  a  pity 
that  more  people  could  not  have  en- 
Joyed  Mr.  Delmore's  songs  and  his 
singing. 

Af'er  CoIerldKe-Taylor's  beautifu 
"Onaway!  Awake,  Beloved!"  there 
wo  Riou.is  of  s  ngs.  In  Fre  !ch 
and  In  German.  In  diction  and  expresJ 
sive  singing,  the  songs  of  Faurc  and 
Hammond  pleased  well,  but  in  Brahms^ 
and  Schumann  there  were  monionta 
when  words  sank  Into  syllables,  and 
tones  roughened  and  changed  timbre. 
Rarely,  though,  did  the  nielodle  line  of 
a  phrase  sufter;  always,  surely,  an  on- 
coming muslcanship  grasped  the  mood 
of  the  song,  and  grasping,  sustained  It. 

Then  came  a  group  of  songs  In  Eng- 
lish, In  which  every  sentence,  as  well 
as  every  word  was  clearly  enunciated. 
There  was  an  admirable  interpreta- 
tion of  Burleigh's  "By  the  Pool  at  the 
Third  Rosses,"  and  fine  treatment  of 
two  Grieg  songs;  "The  Mountain 
Maid,"  and  "Ragnhild."  Perhaps  the 
former  Is  the  real  Grieg  of  poignant 
sadness,  but  "Ragnhild"  Is  the  Grieg 
of  "Tm  Herbst"  and  the  last  movement 
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Now,  who  was  this  Lu'dlam?    A  con-j 
trlbutor  to  Hone's  "Every-Day  Book," 
writing  in  I82G,  describes  an  alehouse  In 
Sheffield,  with  the  sign  of  the  Roya 
Oak.  There  Is  a  footnote:  "In  my  boy  Is! 
days,  one  Ludlam  kept  It.    Was  It  h 
to  whom  belonged  the  dog  which  gav 
occasion  to  this  proverbial  saying,  'Aj 
Idle  as  Ludlam's  dog  that  lay  dow 
to  bark'?" 

Let  US  go  back  to  lazy  Lawrence. 
Farmer  and  Henley's  "Slang  and  Its 
Analogues"  gives  under  "Lazy  Law 
rence"  this  quotation  from  Matthias 
Prideaux's  "Easy  and  Compendious  In 
troduction  for  Reading  all  Sorts  of  His 
torles"  (2d  ed.  1666):  "St.  Lawrence 
suffered  martyrdom  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century,  250  to  260  A.  D.  A 
traditional  tale  has  been  handed  down 
from  age  to  age  that  at  his  execution, 
he  bore  his  torments  without  a  writhe 
or  groan,  which  caused  some  of  those 
standing  by  to  remark,  'How  great  must 
be  his  faith!'  But  his  pagan  execu- 
tioner said,  'It  is  not  his  faith,  but  his 
Idleness;  he  Is  too  lazy  to  turn  himself.'  " 


This  story  Is  told  otherwise  In  De 
Voraglne's  "Golden  Legend,"  first  pub- 
lished about  1470.  Declus  said:  "Bring 
hither  a  bed  of  Iron  that  Laurence  Con- 
tumax  may  lie  thereon." 

".A.nd  the  ministers  despoiled  him,  and 

laid  him  stretched  out  upon  a  gridiron 
of  iron,  and  laid  burning  coals  under, 
and  held  him  with  forks  of  Iron.  Then 
said  Laurence  to  Valerianus:  "Learn, 
thou  cursed  wretch,  that  thy  coals  give 
f  to  me  refreshing  of  coldness  .  .' 
And  after  this  he  said  with  a  glad  cheer 
unto  Declus:  "Thou  cursed  wretch, 
thou  hast  roasted  that  one  side,  turn 
that  other,  and  eat.'  " 

"Accuracy,  accuracy,"  as  the  good 
Joseph  Pulitzer  used  to  shout  to  his 
hired  men  on  the  World.  . 

Richard  Ford,  describing  the  Escorial, 
remarks:  "Bigoted,  Indeed,  was  Philip 
when  he  could  sacrifice  an  opportunity 
of  building  a  perfect  palace,  to  an  idle 
legend  of  a  gridiron;  and  poor  Herrera" 
(the  architect  who  finished  the  pile), 
"forced  to  lower  his  genius  to  a  plan 
worthy  of  the  Beefsteak  Club  or  Cob- 
bett's  Register,  was  Indeed  the  real 
martyr." 


Has  the  Gridiron  Club  of  Washington,, 
TD.  C,  a  patron  saJnt?  It  has  Its  mar- 
tyrs on  their  Introduction.  Why  not 
Saint  LA'wrence  for  Jts  saint? 


We  fear  that  Ludlum's  dog  was  { 
maligned.  He  has  passed  Into  the  pro-  , 
verbial  kingdom,  though  he  has  not  | 
been  admitted  with  the  dog  of  Toblt,  ] 

1 1  pmiy 


As  the  World  Wags: 

"Yesslr,"  said  the  Human  Tank,  *"I 
!  heard  so  much  about  bootlegger  hootch 
being  bad  and  making  people  blind  and 
nuts  and  dead  and  everything,  that  I 
bought  one  of  those  little  contraptions 
for  testing  whiskey  and  gin  to  see  If  It's 
fit  to  drink.  It's  a  little  laboratory  all 
In  a  small  case  with  the  various  acids 
numbered  so  you  can't  go  ■wrong.  You 
see,  you  take  some  of  the  hootch  In  a 
test  tube  and  put  in  three  drops  of  No. 
1.  Then  you  sit  around  for  five  minutes 
and  then  you  put  In  six  drops  of  No.  2. 

"Well,  sir,  when  you  finally  get 
through.  If  the  hootch  Is  good  to  drink. 
It  win  be  clear  as  water.  If  It  turns  a 
violet  blue,  then  It's  full  of  formalde- 
hyde, wood  alcohol,  and  things  like  that. 
First  I  tested  some  fine  old  King  Bruce 
that  the  bootlegger  said  a  friend  of  his 
had  brought  over  from  Scotland.  It 
turned  so  violet  blue  I  filled  my  foun- 
tain pen  with  IL  Then  I  tested  some 
20-year-old  Canadian  rye  that  another 
bootlegger  had  brought  down  from 
Montreal  In  a  suitcase.  It  turned  blue, 
green,  orange  and  purple,  with  lavender 
spots.  Then  I  tested,  some  fine  old  Gor- 
don gin  that  slipped  through  the  rum 
blockade  down  In  New  York  only  two 
weeks  ago.  It  turned  violet  blue  and 
.shot  off  three  flaming  balls  like  a 
Roman  candle." 

"Well,"  said  we,  breathlessly,  "what 
did  you  do  with  your  bootleg  Ukker 
then?" 

"Kuthln',"  said  the  Human  Tank, 
"but  I  threw  that  damn  testing  outfit 
Into  the  allej'.-  R.  H.  L. 

JRVIN  SCHENKMAN 

Irvln     Schenkman,     pianist,  played! 
this  program  last  night  In  Jordan  hall: 

Prelude  and  Fugue,  B  flat  minor,| 
Baih;  \'arlmlons  and  Fugue  on  a 
Theme  of  Handel,  Brahms;  Carnnval 
Schumann;  Nocturne,  C  sharp  minor; 
three  preludes,  op.  28:  Mazurka,  A 
minor;  Etude,  op.  10,  No.  4;  Sche 
C  sharp  minor,  Chopin. 

This  was  no  wise  program.  E5v*n 
Mr.  Schenkman  were  one  of  the  very 
few  piani.-sis  fit  to  stand  up  to  tb« 
Brahms  variations,  he  should  not  have 
ventured  4o  attack  them  before  he  had 
got  Into  fettle.  Nor  should  he  have 
been  so  Imprudent  as  to  follow  up  'h 
a  second  long  work  like  the  Car: 
even  though  Mr.  Schenkman 
blessed  with  sufficient  staying  qunl  t>. 
how  about  his  audience?  Something, 
lighter  would  have  answered  better  Or 
a  piece  or  two  of  the  modern  ;  ♦ 
would  not  have  come  amiss. 

Mr.    Schenkman    began    his  co 
with   a  charming   performance   o-  r 
Baoh  prelude — charming  in  a  cur:.    -  v 
Individual   way,   a   way   of  fine 
die  line  and  of  shading  quite  as 
but  without  a   tinge  of  color, 
was  sentiment  In  It,  though,  and  -"i- 
cellent  tone,  of  Its  clear  cool  klml 

Where  this  sensitiveness  to  ni.  hIv 
would  do,  in  Schumann  and  In  Br.ir^is, 
with  the  help  of  gentle  sentiment.  Mr. 
Schenkman  played  well;  two  or  i'  re* 
baritones  and  a  Schuman  eplsor  ' 
two — say  that  called  Chopin — he  : 
sound  satisfying. 


But 


J.vhen  he 
Sc/nenkman 


ften   ihen  he  tries  for  variety. 


jc^terday  the  title  "Palade,"  nVT^oudi 
exrected  to  find  an  undue  use  of  vinegar 
with  strange  and  unknown  seasoning  In 
the  diJessIng,  the  "fatlgrulng"  "of  this 
nrjusic.    They  were  disappointed.  There 


tri  1  t  ■  T)se  hlg-Tier 
ear  his  be; 

evel.  iHe  lacks  ai  itcstiit  the  tech 
ilque,  tjhe  tone,  and.  It  may  be  guessed 
rue    f.^-sllng,    for   bigger    thing.s.  Hi! 

hythr  I  besides,  he  lets  get  slack  toe  was  little  that  was  shocking  to  ultra- 


conservative  ears,  there  was  much  to 


Mr/  Sch«!nkman  has  much  to  learr  please,  to  amuse  (In  the  better  sense 
■eforfe  jia    may    prudently    venture  Irj 
ublM  a  program  like  that  last  night, 
j  Ms  playing  of  It,  nevertheless,  left  the 
Tipresslon  behind  It  that  he  can  make 
•  Is  di  iiclencles  good  any  time  he  iiuts 
,  Is  mind  to  the  task.  R.  R.  O. 

SYMPHONY  GIVES 
NINTH  CONCERT 

tV<  By  PHILIP  ]pALE  /fi- 
The  program  of  the  ninth  concert 
Dtl'  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
hirh  took  place  in  Symphony  Hall 
"^tcrday  afternoon,  was  as  follows: 
humann,  Symphony,  B  flat  major, 
0.  1.  Milhaud,  "The  Carnival  of 
ix,"  fantasy  for  piano  and  orches- 
a  on  the  Ballet  "Salade"  (Mr.  Mil- 
uid,  pianist).  Ravel,  "The  Waltz." 

humann  wished  Taubert,  the  "con- 
KHor.  to  Infuse  Into  his  orchestra  In 
e  performance  of  this  symphony  "a 
rt  of  longing  for  the  spring,"  which, 
said,  he  had  chiefly  In  mind  when  he 
ote  the  music.  He  admitted  that  his 
oughts  were  fantastic  and  came  to 
m  after  the  work  was  finished.  (He 
1  not  give  the  titles  to  the  sections  of 
a  "Carnival"  for  piano  until  the 
usic  was  all  written).  His  wife  said 
at  he  called  the  sj-rnphony  a  "Spring" 
mphony;  It  Is  also  reported  that  he 
first  purposed  to  name  the  momento, 
of  Spring,   "Evening,"  'Joyful 


of  that  word.)  We  are  all  to  much  In 
cllned  to  be  unduly  serious  at  Snriphony 
Concerts;  to  Insist  on  only  the  noble  »nd 
sublime.    Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  not 
of  that  mind. 

"For  even  that  vulgar  and  tavem- 
muslc,  which  makes  one  man  merry, 
another  mad,  strikes  In  me  a  deep  fit 
of  devotlan,  and  a  profound  contempla- 
tion of  the  first  composer." 

That  the  audience  yesterday  enjoyed 
the  Suite  was  shown  by  the  spontaneous 
applause  at  the  end  and  the  several 
calls  for  the  composer-pianist.  Three 
of  the  movements  made  an  Immediate 
direct  appeal:  Isabelle,  Polka,  Souvenir 
de  Rio.  There  were  Interesting  features 
In  other  movements. 

It  Is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
Ravel's  "Waltz" — It  has  been  put  on 
the  stage  at  Ghent — will  stand  among 
his  better  compositions.  The  mysterious 
opening,  the  muttered  hints,  the  exposi- 
tion with  refined  treatment  of  the  chief 
Items  are  still  fresh;  the  latter  half 
seems  long  spun  out;  to  use  a  homely 
phrase  "fussed-up." 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight 
The  program  of  next  week  will  be  as  ' 


rated  Mr.  Jowett  with  him  at  BalUol) 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  OeorRPs  Clemen- 
ceau,  a  sprinkling  of  the  younger  Cecils 
and  a  young  protege  of  my  own  from 
■the  good  old  F.  O.,'  as  the  foreign  office 
was  always  called  in  such  company.  U 
was  just  about  the  time  of  the  Home 
Rule  split  of  1897,  and  talk  began  to 
run  freely  as  the  port  was  clrdulated 
with  the  soup. 

"  "Le  Duma  est  mort!*  cried  Clemen- 
ceau,  suddenly;  'Vivez  le  Duma!' 

"It  was  a  tactless  thing  to  have  said 
In  such  company,  but  Salisbury,  with 
his  customary  skill  at  once  turned  the 
chatter  Into  safer  channels.  'There'? 
Willie  Gladstone  with  an  empty  glass,' 
he  said  quickly;  and  then,  turning  to 
Lawson,  'Fill  It  up  for  him,  Wilfrid- 
he's  always  better  company  when  he's 
half-sozzled.' 

"Gladstone  acknowledged  the  reproof 
with  one  of  his  happy  quotations  from 
Tertullian,  but  almost  in  the  same  mo- 
ment the  clear,  precise  voice  of  Mllner 
was  heard.  'Between  you  and  I,  my 
own  view  of  Rodjestvenskl's  action  at 
the  Dogger  bank—'  he  began. 

"  "My  word,  you  always  were  a  one, 
Alf!'  cried  Salisbury,  clapping  him  ad- 
miringly on  the  back.  And  so  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  awkward  incident  was 
harmoniously  averted." 

Then  comes  the  certificate  of  genuine- 
ness: 

"This  elevating  and  sustaining  glimpse 
of  high   life  has  reached  'Miscellany' 


follows.    Handel,  Concerto  Grosso.  No.  from  a  superannuated  diplomat  of 


awn 

aying,"  "Full  Spring."  It  Is  known 
at  a  poem  by  Boettger  about  spring 

in  his  mind. 
Hut  the  symphony  finally  appeared  .is 
s.vniphony  In  B  flat  major — this  ana 
I  iliinp  more;  and  for  dwellers  In  New 
mland,  this  Is  enough.  Spring  Is 
pown  to  us  only  through  poets  of 
K>re  favored  climes.  It  is  not  easy  for 
I  to  be  rapturous  about  this  season 
the  year.  Whittler,  the  New  Eng- 
tnder,  as  a  poet  of  nature,  was  hap- 
fest  when  he  wrote  "Snowbound."  In 
Le  concert  hall  the  songs  exulting  In 
6  spring  leave  us  cold;  the  more  Joy- 
lis  the  song,  the  more  foreign  It  Is  to 
t.  Surely  no  one  thinks  of  skipping 
mbs,  nor  Is  one  InoJIned  to  Join  In  th« 
frain,  "Fa-la-la,  Fal-lal-la"  of  many 
lees  and  madrigals.  So  we  doubt 
hether  Mr.  Koussevltxky  yesterday 
^ged  his  players  to  think  of  spring 
hen  they  were  playing.  This  did  not 
■event  the  performance  from  being  a 
prious  bne.  In  headlong  rush.  In  mu- 
Sally  animal  spirits,  In  the  beauty  of 
*t  more  Intimate  passages  which  are  i 
jculiarly  Schumannlan,  In  the  finest 
nse  of  proportion  In  dialogue  and  en- 
Itnble,  In  the  pervading  genial  and 
'etic  nature  of  the  Interpretation. 
lAnd  so  whatever  has  been  said  In 
sparagement  of  Schumann's  orches- 
Ltion,  there  was  no  thought  yester- 
'y  of  crudeness  or  clumsiness;  no  one 
It  like  repeating  the  well-worn  say- 
g  that  ^e  wrote  as  for  a  piano.  The 
usical  thoughts  of  the  composer  were 
the  foreground;  the  symphony 
lunded  far  better  than  would  appear 
om  the  cold  and  lifeless  score,  for 
le  notes  were  vitalized  and  beautified 
r  the  aesthetic  skill  of  the  conductor 
id  the  technical  proficiency  •  of  the 
ayeits. 

As  've  hav»  said  before,  music  Is  not 
usl.'   until  It   Is  performed,  until  It 
.uiiris.    It  Is  the  task  of  the  conductor 
I  make  It  sound  so  that  It  stirs  or 
I'vca  the  hearer.    There  should  not  bo 
>  rlg:id  respect  for  the  letter,  for  the 
nt  and  cummin.  Indications  of  tempo  | 
iniild   be   aa   signposts,    pointing  the 
neral    direction,    but    allowing  the 
ivelcr  to  loiter  or  hasten  on  the  way, 
that  he  finds  new  beauty  In  a  land- 
it  p<j,    or   gaAh^rrs   fiowers   here  and 
.TP,   or  passes  quickly  over  muddy 
rorky  stretches.    Schumann  Is  not  a 
.iiiposer  for  a  metronomic  tlme-beat- 
I.    Poet  calls  unto  poet;  the  poet  thus 
ailed  upon  must  not  be  of  the  Queen 
rme  school: 

Mr.  Milhaud  drew  a  Suite  from  his 
jlet  "Salade,"  especially  for  his  pres- 
r  tour.    The  PhilharmoBic  Society  of 
w  York  was  the  first  to  play  the 
ij'e.     The  ballet  Itself  was  produced 
1  Paris  two  years  and  a  half  ago.  The 
allet   introduced  characters  from  the 
la  Italian  Comedy,  known  to  us  by 
he  drawings  of  C^Uot    Some  of  these 
haracters  give  titles  to  movements  in 
he  Suite.     There  are  12  movements, 
nine  verj-  short,  none  very  long.  The 
■nnffo  (Souvenir  de  Rio)  reminds  one 
hat   Mr.    Milhaud   and   Paul  Claude], 
,ow  FrertJIfc  Ambassador  to  this  coun- 
ry,  ware  ln  l9n  and  1918  In  the  diplo- 
n.iilr  corps  at  Rio. 
Til  se  who  were  acquainted  with  some 
,f  M-    Milhaud's  earlier  works,  seeing 


6,  G  minor.  Vaughan  Williams,  A  Nor- 
folk Rhapsody  No.  1.  Wagner,  Prelude 
and  Love  Death  ("Tristan  and  Isolde"). 
Rlmsky-Korsakov,  "Scheherazade." 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  tells  us  that 
he  has  received  a  circular  Inviting  him 
to  look  over  a  10-volume  set  of  Dr. 
Frank  Crane's  "Four-Minute  Essays"; 
also  a  certificate  "Good  for  10  Days' 
Free  Examination." 

"1  would  not  need  so  many  days,  "  , 
said  Mr.  Johnson;  "in  fact,  four  minutes 
would  be  enough  for  the  10  volumes."  , 
Mr.  Johnson  also  said:  "The  report' 
that  I  have  expressed  the  wish  to  have 
the  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca  burled  with  , 
me  In  my  colTin  is  wholly  unwarranted 


many 

years'  standing.  We  know  his  name, 
but  are  unfortunately  under  a  vow  more 
binding  than  the  Hlppocratlc  oath  or  the 
Roman  confessional  not  to  divulge  It. 
Here,  as  ever,  let  'HonI  solt  qui  mal  y 
pense'  be  the  reader's  unwritten  law. 
All  that  can  be  said  at  present  Is  that 
our  contributor  has  five  pages  to  hlm- 
Jself  In  'Who's  Who,'  a  whole  section  In 
Debrett,  several  chapters  In  the  Newgate 
jCalendar,  and  a  complete  volume  of  fin- 
jger  prints  at  Vine  street.  And,  of  course, 
:there  Is  the  artless  candour  and  self-sup- 
,portln^  conviction  of  the  passage  just 
printed.  One  cannot  offer  much  more 
In  the  way  of  credentials,  does  one?" 


ADD   "HORRORS   OF  PROHIBITION" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  crowded  car  the  gentleman  on 
the  third  strap  from  the  door  reeled  so  ' 
continuously  over  the  knees  of  the  man  i 
seated  nearest  to  him  that  he  got  up  ! 
and  offered  his  seal  with  the  neat  re-  j 
mark,  "Take  my  seat — I'm  younger 
than  you."  It  was  some  moments  be-  | 
fore  the  seat  was  accepted,  and  minutes  j 
before  the  straphanger  was  seated.  , 
1'hen  he  returned  thank.s  "You're  a  i 
gen'man,"  said  he,  "a  real  gen'tnan — hie  | 
— in  fact — the  only  gen'man  In  this —  ; 
hie — car  who  knows  what  It  Is  to  be  ' 
drunk."  L.  D.  C. 


ALMOST  A  SONNET 

(For  As  the  World  Wngs) 
Chllde  Lizzie  to  the  dark  tower  came, 
No  green  light  glowed,  no  scarlet  fiame; 
Black  was  the  night  and  fell  the  hour 
iA  traffic  cop  stood  beside  the  tower 
jYet  Lizzie  never  saw  him  there. 
[He  screamed  Just  once,  but  not  a  prayer; 
j  For  Lizzie  rushed  ahead  pell  meU 
And  In  shorter  time  than  It  takes  to  tell 
She  scraped  acquaintance  with  a  truck 
j  Which  straight  was  forced  to  run  amuck. 
Then  next  she  fiirted  with  a  bus. 
(Her  actions  caused  an  awful  fuss) 
The  bus  escaped  by  a  fiying  start 
But  Lizzie  died  of  a  broken  heart 

Chllde  Lizzie  to  the  dark  tower  came, 
Now  a  pile  of  Junk  proclaims  her  famo' 
ISIS  KATE. 


A  dally  paper  should  not  be  written 
by  Illiterates  and  half-wits. — Philip 
Guedalla. 


Advertisement  in  the  Marshalltown, 
la..  Times-Republican: 

"What  could  be  a  nicer  Christmas 
present  for  mother  and  father  than  a 
new  set  of  teeth?" 

The  choir  will  now  sing  that  sweet 
hymn  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fawcett: 
"Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Our  teeth  In  spousal  love." 


H.  W.  R.  writes  with  reference  to  a 
review  of  "The  Vagabond  Duchess"  that 
was  published  in  this  column.: 

"In  ^n  old  book  of  my  mother's  dated 
by  her  *I849'— 'The  Works  of  L.  L. 
Landon'  and  nruch  adond  by  us  as 
small  girls.  Is  a  s^ry  'Francesca  Cur- 
•ara,'  which  deals  with  Mazarin  and  the 
Mancinis." 

Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon's  novel 
"Francesca  Carrara"  was  first  published 
In  three  volumes  in  1S34.  William  Bates, 
writing  the  lives  of  the  setters  In  "The 
Maclise  Portrait  Gallery,'"  said  of  this 
novel  and  Miss  Landon's  "Ethel 
Churchill":  "The  fair  authoress  has 
shown  under  the  characters  of  Guide 
and  Walter  Maynard,  her  admiration 
of  genius,  and  the  view  which  she  took 
of  its  probable  fate;  under  those  of 
Francesca  and  Ethel,  the  sufferings 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  high-minded  and 
sensitive  women." 

Poor  L.  E.  L.!  Cruelly  slandered  a.^ 
a  maiden,  she  died  as  Mrs.  Maclean  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  there  were  "dark 
hints  of  a  treacherous  page,  a  poisoned 
cup  of  coffee,  and  a  native  mistress," 
hints  that  were  undoubtedly  without 
foundation,  most  unjust  to  her  husband, 
the  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Settlement. 

The  following  "reminiscence"  "From 
a  Gentleman  at  the  Keyhole,"  pub'ished 
in  the  Manchester  Guaidian,  was,  of 
course,  suggested  by  the  book  of  gossip 
that  was  recently  withdrawn  by  t^e 
London  publishers  and  eagerly  procured 
In  Boston: 

"•  .  .  And  that  reminds  me  of  one 
of  several  merry  evenings  which  I  spent 
jln  Lord  Salisbury's  Old  Comnton  street 
flat  in  the  heait  of  Mayfalr.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  there,  and  Alfred  .\tilner,  with 
a  young  friend  of  his  called  Wllkle  i 
I  Bard  (who  had  been  under  the  celeb- h 


A  drunkard  of  long  standing  has  been 
reformed  by  an  operation  which  re- 
moved a  bone  that  pressed  against  tho 
brain.  The  Detroit  News  also  reports  a 
number  of  cures  effected  by  the  removal 
of  the  brass  rail  that  was  pressing 
against  the  foot. — Kansas  City  Star. 


'ARE'' 


"IS"  AND 
As  the  World  Wags: 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  confusion 
about  "is"  and  "are."  It  Is  really  very 
simple.  The  two  subjects  of  the  verb 
are  "two-thirds"  and  "one-half."  To 
use  the  plural  one  must  refer  to  at  leasiS 
a  total  of  two.  The  subjects  of  the  verb 
total  only  one  and  one-sixth. 

How,  then  can  the  verb  be  plural' 
A.  H.  H 


Women  suffer  nowadays  from  being] 
discussed  a  great  deal  too  much — Mar-f 
garol  Kennedy. 


saw  parcels  on  the  soap-st-  r^.ve,"  ■ 
found  a  book  or  two.  Perhaps  It  wa£ 
"The  Boys'  Own  Book"-tellln«  of 
games,  magic  ajid  magic  lanterns,  puz- 
zles and  what  not— ajr  English  book 
We  have  searched  for  a  copy  tn  Boston's 
shops,  but  found  only  an  American  re- 
print with  blurred  type.  We  remember 
a  moral  tale  called  "Dick  and  His 
Friend  Fidus."  Perhaps  there  Was  a 
set  of  the  excellent  Jacob  Abbott's  Rollo 
volumes,  or  the  Franconla  storlea,  or 
Marco  Paurs  adventures  on  the  Erie 
canal.  In  the  Springfield  armory,  at  Bos- 
ton and  elsewhere.  We  read  "Gulliver's 
Travels'  and  did  not  see  the  satire.  We 
read  the  Arabian  Nights  In  a  translation 
from  Galland's  French  (the  thick  book 
was  without   "anthropological"  notes). 

^^.,71  ^"^  Ballantyne  came  later; 

so  did  Ohver  Optio  and  H.  Alger.  Jr 
Our   Young   Folks  and    the  Riverside 
Magazine     Little  girls  read  the  Prudy 
books  and  about  Dottle  Dimple.  Then 
I""®  «nchajiting   tales  by 

Christopher  Pearse  Cranch,  "The  La*t  of 
tne  Husgermuggers"  and  "Kobboltozo." 

Today  we  hare  given  thelse  titles  to 
Mrs.  GoUghtly  and  we  do  not  think  that 
she  win  hereafter  greet  us  coolly. 
"Teddy  Bear  and  Other  Songs"  from 
"When  We  Were  Very  Yotmg."  by 
A.  R.  Milne,  Is  a  handsome  quarto 
with  pretty  tunes  by  H.  Fraser-Slmson 
—the  piano  accompaniments  are  not  al- 
ways easy— witness  the  one  for  "Daffo- 
n^-"...^''"'  's  always  de- 

Fo^    tJ  ^'  He  says  that  "the 

Four  Friends,"  the  elephant.  Hon,  goat 
and  snail,  should  not  be  sung  too  fast 
because  of  the  snail." 

"Ernest  waa  an  elephant,  a  great  big 
lellow, 
Leonard  wag 

tall, 

George  was  a  goat,  and  his  beard  was 

yellow, 

And  James  was  a  very  small  snail. 

'"Leonard  had  a  stall,  and  a  great  big 
strong  one, 
Ernest  had  a  nianger,  and  Its  walls 
were  thick: 
George  found  a  pen,  but  I  think  It  was 
the  wrong  one, 
Ajid  James  sat  down  on  a  brick." 

Then  they  broke  away.   As  for  James, 
he    "went  a  journey  with   the  goat's 
new  compass,  and  reached  the  end  of 
his  brick."    There  are  charming  Illus- 
trations  by   E.   II.   Shepard.   as  thos"^ 
showing   Teddy  Bear  at   the  window, 
looking  in  the  mirror,  meeting  the  King 
of  France;  of  Jonathan  Jo,   "with  his 
mouth  like  an  'O,'  and  a  wheelbarrow 
full   of   surprises";    cf    "James   James  ^ 
Morlson  Morison  Weatherby  George  Du-  ' 
pree,  who  took  great  care  of  his  mother,  | 
tho'  he  was  only  three." 

Does  Mr.  Gradgrind  say,  "What  non-  ' 
sense"?    Let  us  answer  with  Sir  An- i 
drew    Aguecheek:    "Why,    this    Is  the' 
best   fooling,   when  all   Is  done."  As 
gracious  fooling  as  that  of  the  Clown 
when  he  spoke  of  "Pigrogromitus,  of 
the  Vapians  passing  the  equinoctial  of 
Queubus." 


Hon  with  a  six-foot 


No  newspaper  would  survive  If  it 
were  not  controversial.— Capt.  Praser 
M.  P. 


This  book  is  published  by  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.,  who  aJ^  publish  Mr.  Milne's 
"Wlnnle-the-Pooh,"  with  "decorations" 
by  E.  H.  Shepard.  This  bear,  "Wlnnle- 
the-Pooh"  was  comparatively  brainless. 
When  Piglet  asked  him  what  was  the 
first  thing  he  said  to  hirpself  when  he 
Woke  up  In  the  morning.  Pooh  answered: 
,  "What's  for  breakfast?  What  do  you 
-  say.  Piglet?" 

I    "I  say,  I  wonder  wliat's  going  to  hap- 
pen exciting  today?" 
Pooh  nodded  thoughtfully. 
"It's  the  same  thing,"  he  said. 
Read  the  adventure  of  Piglet  in  the 
fifth  chapter.  Christopher  Robin,  the  lit- 
tle boy,   said    carelessly  to  Piglet:  "I 
saw  a  Heffalump  today." 

"Wlmt  was  it  doing?"  asked  Piglet. 
"Just  lumping  along.  I  don't  think  it 
saw  me," 

"I  saw  one  once,"  said  Piglet.  "At 
least.  I  think  I  did.  Only  perhaps  it 
wasn't." 

"So  did  I,"  said  Pooh,  wondering  what 
a  Heffalump  was  like. 

"You    don't   often   see    them,"  said 
Christopher  Robin  carelessly. 
"Not  now,"  said  Piglet. 
"Not  at  this  time  of  year,"  said  Pooh. 
Piglet  was  disappointed  when  he  did! 

j  meet  what  he  thought  was  a  Heffalump, 
but  he  and  Pooh,  when  hunting,  nearly 
caught  a  Woozle. 

Next  to  Piglet  s  grand  house  In  the 


Mrs.  GoUghtly  has  asked  tia  to  recom- 
mend some  books  for  her  grandchildren. 
The  still  chaxmlng  Eustacla  la  a  grand- 
mother and  can  afford  to  boast  of  the 
fact.  One  of  her  grandchildren  Is  not 
old  enough  to  read,  but  she  Is  eager  to 
hear  stories,  and  is  already  on  familiar 
terms  with  Lewis  Carroll's  Alice  and 
her  surprising  adventures.  Allah  be 
praised,  these  children  are  not  sophisti- 
cated little  wretches.  Tbey  believe  In 
Santa  Claus,  reindeer  on  the  roof,  for 
they  do  not  live  on  the  middle  floor  of 
a  burgess  warren. 

Anyone  who  recommends  anything  to 
I  anybody  Is  rash,  unforeseeing  of  conse-  middle  of  a  beech  tree  was  a  piece  of 
jquont  breakings  of  friendships  and  loss  broken  board  which  had  "Trespassers 
of  respect  and  authority.  We  would  on  It.  Piglet  told  Christopher  this 
turn  to  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  but  his  Is  Ii's  grandfather's  name  and  had 
a  sad  *torj— "the  children  of  Alice  call  the  family  for  a  long  time. 

Bartnim  father."  When  we  hung  up  a 
stocking  and  in  the  dim  morning  light 


,,     lit)  '1-^ 

\    FACTS  And  gossip 


From   Boston   to  Budapest — ^^'L'Affaire 
Gish"  Amuses  London 


Miss  Marion  Talley  refused  to  sing  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  on  Dec. 
14  because  her  full  fee  was  not  handed  to  her  in  advance  of  the  concert. 

No  one  will  now  deny  that  Bliss  Talley  is  a  full-fledged  prima  donna, 
3  great  artist. 


What  could  be  royaU 
\:VM\  a  ii.iii  slur?    if  .Uibs  U  ;>h  iiau  <u;y  u^c  i     Hyde  Park  it  should  have 
been  made  over  to  her  at  oncers  a  free  gift< 

Second  Citizen  fsadly):  IWe  knew  |>e*ter  once.  It  was  not  thns 
that  we  received  Miss  Pickfori  and  Mr.  Pfirbanks;  it  was  not  thus  that 
we  ordered  out  the  King's  troops  to  escort  an  American  film  from  South- 
ampton; it  was  not  thus  that  the  royal  ihfant  Coogan  was  so  nobly 
mobbed  in  our  midst.  Wc  are  losing  rever^ce  for  the  great,  my  friend, 
.^nd  when  we  have  lost  that  we  have  lost  fiverything. 

"(Exeunt  ambo,  wneping  bitterly,  in  order  to  sign  a  petition' for  the 
"mmediate  cession  of  Hyde  Park  to  Hollywood  as  the  only  possible  way 
Df  smoothing  over  the  gravest  Anglo-American  incident  since  the  sailing 
of  the  Alabama.)" 


The  announcement  was  made  that  Mr.  Chadwick's  "Tarn  0'  Shanter," 
.vould  be  performed  at  the  Symphony  concerts  this  week.  Presto,  chang*! 
A.S  the  program  now  stands  it  comprises  Rimsky-Korsakov's  "Scherezade" 
,  (which  had  also  been  announced)',  a  Concerto  Grosso  by  Handel,  Norfolk 
^Rhapsody  No.  1  by  Vaughan  Williams  and  the  Prelude  and  Love  Death 
he  death  of  the  Shouting  Isolde)  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde." 

Vaughan  Williams  must  be  fond  of  Norfolk,  for  he  has  rhapsodized 
or  it  and  its  folk  tunes  three  times.    Many  will  be  disappointed  by  the 
vhdrawal  o^  Mr.  Chadwick's  Ballade.  Although  it  is  pleasingly  and  e£- 
tively  a  nrosical  illustration  of  Tarn's  adventures  on  his  ride;  although 
IS  one  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  most  characteristic  works,  it  has  not  been 
:ayed  at  these  Symphony  concerts  since  1916. 

Thei'e  might  be  a  catalogue  of  famous  rides  in  music:  Liszt's  "Mazep- 
pn."'  which  one  would  gladly  hear  this  season ;  some  Englishman  has  put 
J'lhn  Gilpin  in  a  cantata;  Schubert  has  immortalized  the  unhappy  father 
and  the  frightened  child  of  Goethe's  poem;  Olaf  has  ridden  to  music,  so 
Jias  Ichabod  Crane.  We  believe  that  Dick  Turpin  and  his  mare  "Black: 
Bess"  have  not  tempted  composers,  not  necessarily  because  the  ride  Is 
only  legendary.  Turpin  was  bom  too  late  to  figure  in  Capt.  Alexander 
Smith's  Valhalla  of  illustrious  highwaymen. 


T.  P.  L.  asks:    "What  has  become  of  Sergi  Radamsky,  the  tenor  who 

ing  here  some  seasons  ago?" 

After  he  left  Boston  he  sang  in  Italian  opera  houses  for  three  years, 
he  last  we  hearrf  of  him  he  was  with  the  Manhattan  Opera  Company, 
hich  was  gi\nng  performances  in  the  middle  West  with  the  Pavley- 
ukrainsky  Ballet.  Mr.  Adamsky's  roles  for  the  Manhattan's  perform^ 
nces  are  Pinkerton,  the  Duke  in  "Rigoletto,"  Manrico  and  Yasui  in  Aldo 

/ranchetti's  "Nakimo  San";  with  Tamaki  Miura  as  the  heroine.  Bie 

jritics  speak  highly  of  him. 

From  the  Mutual  Burlesque: 

"Poets,  bards,  painters  and  wTiters  have  rhjTned,  raved  and  sung  eulo- 
gies about  the  silken  sheen  of  a  maiden's  locks,  the  silvery  glint  upon  the 
hoai-y  head  of  motherhood,  and  the  divine  symbolism  of  purity,  beauty  and 
youth  upon  the  flowing  hair  of  budding  womanhood;  little  wonder  there- 
iore  that  Carrie  Finnell  cherishes  her  crowning  growth  of  burnished  gold 

s  the  greatest  asset  she  possesses,  next  to  her  finely  chiseled  pedal  ax* 

•emitic»." 


We  read  that  "America's  new  dance,"  the  "Black  Bottom,"  has  suc- 
ceeded the  "Charleston"  in  London,  where  the  steps  are  supposed  to  sug- 
gest "the  movement  of  the  negroes  working  in  the  heavy  black  soil  of 
the  Southern  cotton  fields,  known  locally  as  the  "black  bottom.' "  Eng- 
lishmen liken  this  dance  to  a  Lancashire  clog  dance-  for  there  is  the 
isame  tapping  with  the  heels,  while  some  exhibition  'black  bottom'  dancers 
even  have  the  loOse  piece  of  tapping  iron  attached  to  the  sole  of  their 
1  shoes  like  clog  dancers.  One  advaintage  over  the  Charleston  is  that  the 
tiew  dance  takes  far  less  room,  as  all  the  movements  are  performed  by 
the  toes  and  heels  without  any  leg-lifting.  The  continual  stamping  is 
Very  noisy,  and  meant  to  be  noisy.  Whether  the  dance  will  invade  Lon- 
\don  ballrooms  as  it  has  those  of  New  York  is  the  question  that  is  engaging 
''  e  minds  of  dancing  teachers  at  the  present  moment.  Already  one  well- 
known  restaurant  includes  an  exhibition  of  the  Tjlack  bottom'  among  ite 
cabaret  turns. 

We  also  read  that  an  American  "black  bottom"  expert  has  arritvd 
'n  London. 


Lancashire  clogs.  There  is  a  vivid  story  of  their  use  in  brutal 
trampling  on  men  in  a  free  fight  told  by  "Sir"  George  Sanger  in  his 
reminiscences  of  a  wandering  showman's  days  and  circus  life. 


Why  does  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  sending  out  accounts  tA 
its  origin  and  growth,  ignore  the  fact  that  Reinhold  Herman  was  the  con- 
ductor of  the  society  in  1808-9?  One  is  led  to  believe  that  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Mr.  Lang,  but  Mr.  Reinhold  pre- 
ceded Mr.  Mollenhauer  and  followed  Mr.  Zerrahn,  who  had  returned  as 
conductor  for  the  season  of  1897-8. 

Herman,  born  in  1849,  came  to  New  York  in  the  early  70's,  whero^ 
he  taught  singing  and  conducted  the  Liederkranz.    He  afterwards  went 
to  Berlin,  but  only  to  sojourn  in  New  York  again.    He  composed  five: 
v^ras,  orchestral  pieces,  songs  and  choruses.    As  a  conductor  of  the' 
lidel  and  Hadyn  he  did  not  win  enduring  fame,  nevertheless,  he  should 
v.  be  ignored.    During  his  short  reign  as  the  society's  conductor,  no 
■familiar  oratorio  or  mass  was  produced.    He  and  the  society  were  aat- 
iad  With  the  "Messiah,"  "St.  Paul"  and  "The  Creation."  I 


Gerard  Hauptn-ann's  new  play,  produced  by  Reinhart  at  Vienna  NwT.l 
20,  was  announced  for  simultaneous  performances  in  17  German  towns. 
"The  first  act  shows  Dorothea,  the  daughter  of  a  Pastor  in  a  little, 
crman  provihciairi^own,  learning  to  cook.    The  cook,  Mario,  exercises' 
cat  influence  over  her,  but  he  has  a  rival  in  the  person  of  the  savant, 
ierbert  Pfannschmied.  Dorothea  succumbs --to  Mario,  but  loves  Herbert. 
In  the  second  act  the  Pastor  thi;eatens  to  show  his  daughter  the  door  un- 
ss  she  will  wed  the  cook.  Then  follows  Dorothea's  terrible  struggle, 
inally  she  goes  to  New  York,  where  most  of  the  chief  figures  in  the  playi 
uet  again.  Dorothea  attempts  to  free  herself  from  Mario,  but  fails.  After 
;  i.  series  of  adventures  she  returns  broken-hearted  to  her  native  town.  The 


Kalman  Vandor's  new  play,  "Dr.  Nikodemusz,"  produced  at  Budapest, 
as  aroused  unusual  interest.  The  doctor,  a  young  school  teacher,  help- 
.3ss,  a  failure  so  far  in  life,  is  something  of  a  mystic.  "He  wishes  to  be 
respected  by  his  pupils,  to  receive  a  Christmas  Eve  in\itation,  to  remain 
in  his  lodging,  and  to  be  looked  on  favorably  by  his  landlady's  daughter." 
He  is  disappointed  in  all  these  wishes.  "The  last  straw  is  added  by  tha 
frivolous  flapper  who,  aided  by  a  friend,  deludes  him  into  believing  that 
she  has  conceived  a  passion  for  him,  and  giggles  behind  the  door  when  he 
bashfully  asks  her  mother  for  her  hand  in  man-ia:;re."  He  resolves  to  kill 
himself  and  goes  back  to  his  village.  Edith,  an  artist  and  former  hospital 
nurse,  calls  on  the  landlady.  She  has  never  seen  Nikodemusz,  but,  having 
talked  with  the  landlady,  she  resolves  to  save  him.  The  second  act — it  is  in 
the  village  inn — is  said  to  introduce  wonderfully  drawn  characters  of 
provincial  life,  chief  among  them  the  physician,  savant  and  drunkard 
who  talks  to  Nikodemusz  of  life  and  death  and  prepares  a  potion,  which  he 
assures  him  is  poison.  Edith  comes  in  time  and  tells  Nikodemuss  she 
loves  him.  "Thereafter  he  attains  to  the  full  moral  stature  of  a  man,  and 
is  ready  to  face  life  and  its  little  ironies  with  equanimity."  The  third  act, 
leading  up  to  the  marriage  of  Nikodemusz,  is  practically  superfluous. 

P.  H. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  celebrated  in' New  iork  last  Tuesday  he 
EOth  anniversary,  "midway  in  her  anniversary  tour  of  20,000  miles  whicl 
will  bring  her  to  Boston  on  March  20." 

In  joyous  mood  she  said  to  "over  1000"  guests  at  luncheon:  "I  am  no- 
old.    Look  at  Lilli  Lehmann,  over  70  and  still  appearing  at  opera  festi 
vals."  She  also  said  that  she  hoped  to  appear  as  Erda  and  Fricka  10  or  2fr 
years  from  now. 

Mme.  Schumann-Heink  was  bom  in  1861.  Her  first  appearance  in 
opera  was  as  Azucena  !n  "II  Trovatore"  at  Dresden  in  1878.  Her  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  United  States  was  as  Ortrud  at  Chicago  in  1898.  And  it 
was  as  Ortrud  that  she  first  sang  in  Boston  with  Mr.  Grau's  company  at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  March  27,  1899. 

In  this  city  she  has  appeared  in  opera  as  Ortrud.  Fricka,  Brangaene, 
Magdalene  ("Die  Meistersinger").  Mary  ("Der  Fliegende*  Hollander") 
Fides,  Erda,  Azucena. 

She  has  sung  here  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  from  1900 
to  1911  (including  a  Pension  Fund  concert)  six  times.  She  has  sung  with 
other  societies,  the  Handel  and  Haydn,  the  Cecilia.  She  has  sung  in  opera 
concerts  at  the  Boston  Theatre  (Verdi's  "Requiem"  and  Rossini's  "Stabat 
Mater").   She  has  given  many  recitals. 

And  now  she  is  in  her  66th  year,  and  will  take  part  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  "Ring"  cycle  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  this  season. 

Gertrude  Mara  sang  when  she  was  64  years  old,  but,  living  at  Moscow 
in  1812,  she  lost  all  her  possessions  by  the  French  invasion,  and  poverty 
compelled  her  to  return  to  the  concert  stage  when  her  voice  had  practi- 
cally gone.  At  54  her  voice  was  fast  failing.  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  has 
been  more  fortunate,  and  the  great  public  gladly  hear  this  joyous,  generous 
singer,  now  an  American. 


,     .  .  V.    ,  .  ■    J  Perhaps   the  most  noteworthy  example  of  old  age  on  the  concert 

j  Pastor  IS  unable  to  bear  his  daughter  s  reproaches  that  he  has  rumed  h«r  jg  ^^at  of  a  pianist,  the  Chevalier  Anton  de  Kontzki,  who  left  New 

life.;  In  a  moment  when  she  is  left  by  herself  she  commits  suicide."  ;  y^^,^  ^^^^  -^^  his  33^  y^^r  for  a  concert  tour  in  Australia.  Japan, 

Siberia,  Russia,  and  died  at  Cracow  in  1899.  Do  any  of  the  older  concert- 
goers  recall  his  performance  of  his  roaring  piece,  "Tlie  Awakening  of  the 
Lion"? 


The  Manchester  (Eng.)  Guardian  does  not  consider  with  due  serious- 
ness the  experiences  of  our  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  cinema  when  travel- 
ing in  foreign  lands. 

In  fact  it  treats  with  unbecoming  levity,  "L'Affaire  Gish." 
"First  Citizen  (wearing  plainly  cut  suit  of  sackcloth  freely  sprinkled 
ith  ashes):  This  is  a  grave  business  about  Miss  Dorothy  Gish,  It  seems 
lat  she  was  ordered  out  of  Hyde  Park  while  being  photographed  for  a 


m  there. 


K 


"Second  Citizen  (wringing  his  hands):  Aye,  marry,  and  the  First 

,  ;'ommissioncr  of  Works,  asked  to  explain  this  infamous  affront,  through 
aie  medium  of  a  question  put  by  one  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  Commons, 

|:,t-)uld  only  say  that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  incident  but  that  there  was 
1'^  general  prohibition  against  the  photographing  of  film  plays  in  the  Royal 

,  •  arks. 

'      First  Citizrjn  (bitterly):    As  if  a  vnretched  quibble  of  that  kind  would 


Walter  Damrosch,  after  long  and  honorable  service,  has  resigned  his 
position  as  conductor  of  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra.  For  42 
years  he  has  held  that  post,  besides  being  active  in  the  opera  house.  He 
has  had  ample  financial  backing  for  his  orchestra;  he  has  introduced 
many  unfamiliar  compositions,  without  regard  to  school  or  nationality. 

Once  when  he  was  conducting  a  performance  of  "The  Valkyrie"  at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  we  heard  the  conversation  of  two  strangers  in  the 
city.  The  husband  was  evidently  bpred  stiff  by  the  opera.  The  wife  was  a 
chatty  person,  conscious  of  her  di.»monds. 

She:  "Who's  that  man  down  there  making  motions  with  a  stick?" 

He:  "Why,  he's  the  conductoii,  Walter  Damrosch  " 

She:  "Is  he  a  good  conductor*?" 

He:  (confidently):  "Well,  he  t^-.ight  to  be;  he's  a  son-n:  ..w  of  Jamc  = 
G.  Blaine  " 


-^rvJ/V     t»^"-Jl-"   -   

'vVl  ter  wrote 'fi^operao.    "The  Scarlet  Letter"  was  performed  in  ] 
I  if  I    for  the  firs*  time  anywhere.    ^  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre  or  j 
'■jvO,  1896.   Johalna  Gadski,  Hester;')  Bf rron  Berthold,  Dimmersdale; 
I*  Hispham.  ChilVngworth.    Mr.  DaitiroscTi  says  in  his  entertaining] 
|{   -  ly  Musical  I/Se";  "The  music  was,  I  think,  well  written  and  or- 
f  t;.  d,  but  so  mjich  of  it  had  been  conceived  under  the  overwhelming  I 
sqce  of  Wagner,  thit  I  am  afraid  Anton  Seidl  was  right  when,  after] 
hg  the  work  in  New  York,  he  confided  cynically  to  his  friends  that  i; 
h  Xew  England  Nibi  lun^  Trilogy.'" 
pp  remember  a  char  ning  chorus  in  the  nature  of  a  madrigal;  we  j 
ire  nember  the  atrocious  English  coming  from  the   moutha  of  the 
I:a;  singers  who  took  part  in  performance. 
Ml   Damrosch  tells  how  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  his  "real  and  loya' 
;    nd  supporter,"  sent  a  huge  laurel  WTeath  to  the  stage  for  him,  the  j 
•    f  which  captained  a  large  scarlet  letter  "A."    "The  reader  ma; 
i  t  what  jokes  were  cracked  at  my  expense  about  that  very  promi 
y  iisplayed  letter."  , 
B:  pham  in  his  "Quaker  Singer's  Recollections"  tells  a  different  story: 
wi'ejfth  'Wns  pfesented  to  Damrosch  at  a  supper  party.   "It  is  tc  | 
ipposed  that  the  artists  were  foreigners  and  did  not  in  reality  un- 
and  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  were  singing  in  English,  or  they  j 
i   ot,  with  considerable  ceremony  and  many  complimentary  speeches 
:  -esented  Mr.  Damrosch  with  a  large  scarlet  letter  'A'  which  they  I 
i  -.pen  his  breast."  Bispham  gives  as  his  authority,  Walter  himself.  | 
t  memory  was  at  fault? 

vli-.  Damrosch's  other  opera,  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  with  an  excellent  I 
tt)  by  W.  J.  Henderson,  was  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
e,  Feb.  27,  1913;  Pasquale  Amato,  Cyrano;  Frances  Alda,  Roxane.  j 
'  l  era  has  not  been  performed  in  Boston. 


MUSIC,  AND  THE  INFANT  BREAST 

(From  the  New  York  World) 

My  son,  when  yesterweek  you  wept 

In  your — to  me — so  sweet  soprano. 
Your  mother  stilled  your  cries  and  kept 

Yon  quiet  with  a  player-piano; 
And  raptly  dreamed  of  her  ambition: 
That  you  might  be  a  great  musician. 
And  when  "Scheherazade"  ceased, 

You,  with  motion  esoteric, 
The  volume  of  your  voice  increased 
And  rent  the  ether  atmospheric. 
(The  instrument  that  stilled  your  squeako 
I  ought  to  add,  was  an  Ampico). 
Your  mother  through  the  future  peers  . 

And  sees  you  a  musician  fellow. 
And  in  a  scanty  score  of  years 

Can  hear  you  on  the  flute  or  'cello. 
My  heart,  though  fond,  beats  only  so-so 
To  think  of  you  as  virtuoso. 
For  in  the  forming  years  to  come, 

While  yet  your  taste  is  embryonic, 
1  hear  you  beat  the  noisy  drum; 

I  hear  your  practice  saxophonic; 
And  see  you,  reft  of  all  romancing, 
Leading  the  band  for  night-club  dancing. 

asked  for  information  about  Ninon  Duclos,  who  in  1880  was  a 
'^  oman  at  the  old  Howard. 

;or  of  The  Herald: 
.  vember,  1878,  she  was  Lessee  and  Manageress  of  the  Folly 
Lre,  West  12th  street  and  Greenwich  avenue,  New  York,  and  she  pro- 
ber own  "Musical  Fairy  Extravaj^anza"  entitled  "Little  Bo-Peep  " 
program  also  mcluded  a  regular  vaudeville  performance.  In  the 
l^ny  were  the  Martinettis,  Jennie  and  Emmie  Yeamans,  Sidney  Nel- 
nd  many  others. 

his  theatre  had  formerly  heen  known  in  1875  as  the  Columbia  Opera 
e;  in  1876  as  the  American  Alhambra,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  1878 
''".Se  J°hn  B.)    It  eventually  was  turned  into  a| 

.  .was  a  slight  built  woman,  and  one  who  would  not  be  called  hand- 
.ut  rather  plam  possibly,  bright-eyed  and  interesting. 
.  «rp  t  ,     FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 

M  ^^'^^y       18^8  this  theatre  was  raided  by 

'  i.l^v^  to  the  bill  of  "Little  Bo-Peep,"  did  not 

m  this  "fairy  extravaganza."— Ed.  f  >   "  "  ""^  I 

fclditor  of  The  Herald- 

opufenS'^n^^"^  ^  '^T  ^''''^  ^^^1°        ^  long  and  ■ 

o',i  -VilHam   r!n    pr^'J^fu'"""  P'^y^*^  Fifth  Infantry  Band  of 

01  Ailham  Cape  E  izabeth.  The  announcer  said  that  there  was  no 
^a:n  why  this  selection  should  not  be  broadcasted,  but  I  certainTy  can 

■ai  s         eLus?wtv  h.  l,^  ^'""''^^         born  before  the 

■mbund^  ?ootho?'n^L  U^^^^^^^^  ^^'^'^^  °'  H-^"" 

"  bands  to  blow  «  n«o       I  ^^■'"y  s°  ^ar  as  to  permit  one 

•tland.  Me.  "  G.  A.  E. 

,  "hVS""  '^ll  Z  SrV".^''*^?"^  W""^™  Hohen- 

.  Portland  that  G  A  F  i        °^  ^"""'^  ^°  ^^'•""S  foot" 

mat     A.  E.  is  unconsciously  influenced?— Ed. 

Editor  of  The  Herald^ 

•  '^IrSS^fctr:^  ""^^^  °-  — "d-b"  moving 
.  that  the  tim^trSatrr^ay^Sr^oTn^^  ^"^"^^^^ 
I  AN  UNPREFEERED  BRUNETTE. 

P.  H. 


("Christopher  Robin  said  you  couldn't  be 
j  called  Trespassers  "W.,  and  Piglet  said 
yes,  you  could,  because  his  grandfather 
■was  and  It  was  short  for  Trespassers 
j  Will,  which  was  short  for  Trespassers 
William.  And  his  grandfather  had  two 
I  names  in  case  he  lost  one — Trespassers 
after  an  uncle,  and  William  after  Tres- 
passers." There  is  a  map,  one  of  Wtr. 
Shepard's  happiest  Inventions,  showing 
the  Pooh  Trap  for  Heffalumps;  the  place 
I  where  the  WoozTe  wasn"i;  the  play- 
1  ground  of  rabbit's  friends  and  "rale- 
ftions." — Mrs.  Golightly  will  make  no 
mistake  in  giving  this  book  to  little 
Sybil  and  she  will  enjoy  reading  it 
aloud. 


!i;;u  orchc 
harcltiied  ' 

ready  they  .         iiio\l.,.,  " 
thi>y  can  deal  with  opera;  why  not  iiy 
their  hand      an  oratorio?     R.  R.  Q. 


"Daisies  Won't  Tell"  Has 
Its  First  Boston 
Performance 


As  Mrs.  Golightly  is  a  sensible  woman, 
not  afraid  of  the  "j-ellow  peril"  or  "The 
sweep  of  the  Mongolian,"  she  might 
give  "Shen  of  the  Sea,"  Chinete  stories 
for  children  by  Arthur  Bowie. 

Chrisman,  illustrated  with  over  50  sil- 
houettes by  Else  Hasselrils  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Dutton  Company.  Nor 
shouJd  Mrs.  Golightly  be  deterred  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Chrisman  was 
awarded  tlie  John  Newbery  Medal  for 
this  book  last  October;  the  medal  given 
by  Mr.  Jlelcher  and  awarded  by  the 
Children's  Librarians'  Section  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  Mr. 
Chrisman  was  Inspired  to  write  these 
entertaining  little  tales  by  his  friend- 
ship with  a  wise  old  Chinaman  In  Los 
Angeles.  Here  one  learns  how  King 
Cheng  Chang  is  remembered  today,  not 
by  his  roast  duck  which  gained  him  the 
throne,  but  for  his  chop  sticks;  how 
Chuch  Chun  was  the  most  contrarj-  man 
that  ever  drew  a  full  dozen  breaths; 
how  gunpowder  was  discovered  by  la^y 
Ah  Fun;  how  our  plates  are  only  thin 
copies  of  Princess  Chin  Uor's  mud  pies; 
how  Chlng  Cha  was  pleased  when  he 
heard  Chi  say:  "It  rains  perfectly  hard. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  leisure  in  which  \ 
to  beat  the  children."  | 

This  book  has  already  reached  a  I 
fourth  edition.  I 


By  PHILIP  HALtJ 
PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Daisies  Won't 
Tell,"  a  new  melodrama  in  four  epi- 
sodes by  Owen  B.  Winters  and  Leonard 
Cllne.  Produced  by  Edgar  Selwyn  and 
Sam  H.  Harris. 

Shorty  Townsend  Tom  Williams 

Doc  Clarke  Herbert  Yost 

Biif-k.  a  bartender   Adin  Wilson 

Wugrg^  Cardiff. . . :  Howard  Lan? 

Tom  Dubois  Georee  Ba.\ter 

Daisy  Porter  Paulino  Lord; 

Ike  hwope   Lew  Welch 

Mark  Bloom  Howard  Hull  Gibson; 

Violet  Regan  Charlotte  Geraud 

Sf/,  „■   Dorotliy  Day 

 Madeleine  Kiiisr : 

I  f."'"^"  Porter   Eouslass  Moutpomery  ' 

[  ^imeon  Holzapfel  Robert  Thome  ' 

Naomi  Holzapfel  Gprtni.le  Hitz 

M'S-  Holzapfel  Harriett  Roas  ! 

Bertha,  a  maid  Prances  Simpson 

Reporter   Roy  H.nrfr.ive 

Photographer   Clifton  Self 

Daisy  Porter  of  Calais,  O.,  had  been 
seduced  by  Tom  Dubois,  who  let  her 
take  a  train  -without  providing  for  her. 
On  her  way  to  a  hospital  she  was  be- 
frle^ided  by  Muggs  Cardiff,  a  kind- 
hearted  gambler  of  the  Bret  Harte 
species.  There  the  child  died 
weak 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
Give  153d  Performance 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  EmtT 
Mollenhauer.  conductor,  gave  Its  153d 
performance  of  the  "Messiah"  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Symphony  hall.  The  as- 
sisting forces  consisted  of  the  Boston 
Festival  orchestra  (John  W.  Crowley, 
concert  master);  Gertrude  Ehrhart,  so- 
prano; Grace  Leslie,  contralto;  Joseph 
Lautner,  tenor;  Royal  Dadmun,  bass; 
Walter  Smith,  trumpeter,  and  Frank  H. 
Luker,  organist.  The  audience  was 
large. 

For  two  hours  the  performance  went 
the  usual  present  way  of  Handel  and 
Haydn  "Messiah"'  performances.  The 
chorus,  that  Is  to  say,  showed  once 
more,  and  In  a  marked  degree,  their  I 
power  to  sing  with  excellent  tone.  In 
tune,  and  with  neatness  of  attack,  col- 
oratura, and  release. 

They  could  give  Mr.  Mollenhauer  more 
If  he  wanted  1^  and  no  doubt  would  be 
glad  to.  But  Mr.  Mollenhauer  has  his 
own  vnews  ajwut  the  "Messiah,"  views 
which  he  Is  not'  likely  to  change,  so  we 
must  rest  content  with  singing  like  the 
choruses  yesterday,  technically  excel- 
lent. For  the  good  voices,  too,  of  the 
soloists,  we  must  needs  be  gratefuL 

Some  day,  however,  a  conductor  will 
come  to  the  fore  who  will  hold  a  differ- 
ent opinion  of  what  can,  and  should,  be 
m.ide  of  the  "Messiah."  Probably  he 
Nvill  prefer  a  small  chorus.  Feeling  that 
IL-indel,  though  admittedly  no  Hugo 
Wolff,  nevertheless  knew  the  meani'ng 
of  the  words  he  set,  he  will  study  those 
words  and  see  to  it  that  his  perform- 
ance, by  means  of  pace,  inflection  and 
color,  makes  their  meaning  clear,  their 
sentiment  compelling. 

If  he  is  wise,  this  conductor  will  re- 
member that  Handel,  well  used  to 
■singers  of  the  finest  skill,  wrote  music 
that  took  full  advantage  of  all  the 
vocal  effects  at  the  command  of  these 
same  singers;  he  will  demand  of  his 
forces,  chorus  and  soloists  alike,  all 
that  they  can  manage  in  the  way  of 
tonal  color,  shading  and  rhetorical  em- 
phasis—and that  will  be  much.  If  only 
they  are  shown  how.  Of  course  he  will 
give  deep  thought  to  the  orchestra,  to 
the  extent,  perhaps,  of  trying  again 
Handel's  own  instrumentation. 

A  grand  time  this  Imaginative  con- 
ductor would  have  of  it.  Why  dpes  not 
the  New  England  Conservatoc^^  ^  th« 
experiment?    With  their  vo< 


Daisy, 

helpless,   unable   to  find  work,  , 
went  the  easiest  way. 

She  left  Calais  In  18S7;  she  returns  In 
1895,  apparently  prosperous,  but  as  she  ' 
says  to  the  men  In  tho  bacte  room  of  i 
Shorty's  saloon,  "city  broke,"  no  longer : 
unsophisticated,     returning     to     ruin  ; 
young  Dubois.    Before  her  entrance  we  ' 
met  Shorty  Muggs,  the  doctor,  and  Du- 
bols.    We  at  once  knev^  from  Dubois's 
swagger,  arrogant  t.ilk  and  behavior  at 
the  poker  game  that  he  was  the  vil- 
,Iian. 

j    Daisy  knows  that  the  women  of  Ca- 
Jlai.S!,  discui=slne  her  return,  will  not  sing 
Ithat  charitable  chorus:  "She's  more  to 
■be  pitied  than  censured."   She  does  not 
ask  for  pity,  she  defiantly  opens  what 
Is  euphemistically  called  by  the  drama- 
tists a  "rooming  house."  V'e  meet  there 
two  of  the  '"roomers"  and  their  gentle- 
men friends,  but  thena  is  no  wild  orgy; 
no  popping  of  champagne  corks,  though 
one  of  the  ladies  timidly  suggests  that 
there  is  cj^ampagne  in  the  house.    Sud-  , 
denly  Dubois  enters.     He  is  again  in  j 
troube,  and  begs  Daisy  to  sh'elter  the  I 
victim,  who  dies  then  and  there  in  an  ! 
adjoining  room.     Daisy  threatens  Du-  i 
bois  with  public  exposure;  asks  $50,000, 
but  not  for  herself.  'He  signs  a  check, 
w-hich  she  tears  up  and  insists  on  rear- 
ing the  child  as  her  own;  on  rearing 
him  in  the  house  that  she  had  bought  i 
from  Dubois  through  a  third  person,  tho  I 
house  where  Dubois  ha'd  bad  been  born. 

In  1917  this  boy  Butch  Is  expelled 
from  college.    He  is  a  cub,  a  graceless 
youth,  spoiled  by  his  mother,  an  Im- 
possible creature,  yet  adored  by  Daisy. 
He   becomes   engaged    to   Naomi,  the 
daughter  of  a  stiff-backed  clergyman. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Holzapfel  calls,  when  she 
is  confiding  in  Daisy,  and  orders  her 
home.    This  minister  of  the  gospel  ex- 
plains why  he  will  not  allow  the  en- 
gagement, saying  that  Butch  does  not 
I  know  his  own  father;  that  Daisy  keeps 
a  house  into  which  no  decent  person 
j  should  enter;  and  he  calls  her  a  name, 
a  word  of  two  syllables,  that  in  the  Old 
[  Testament   is   a   monosyllable.  Butch 
j  is  naturally  upset.     Daisy,  finally  tells 
him  that  Dubol.s  was  his  father,  but 
jdoes  not  deny  her  motherhood.  Butch, 
drafted  for  the  war,   had  laged  and 
threatened  to  run  away;  but  now,  so 
great  is  his  bitterness  that  he  rushes 
out,  to  sleep  in  the  trenches  in  Flan- 
ders; to  fight,  probably  to  be  shot. 

In  1918  he  has  covered  himself  with  I 
glory.    (He  and  Naomi  had  been  mar-  1 
ried  by  a  Justice  of  the  peace).    Butch  ! 
has  been  promoted.    Calais  rings  with  ! 
praise  of  him.    Daisy  is  herself  a  hero-  \ 
I  Ine  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.    Mrs,  i 
i  Holzapfel   calls  and  gushes  over  her.  i 
Daisy  is  requested  to  .speak  in  behalf  ' 
of  a  Liberty  Loan.    Then  the  news  is  ' 
broken  to  her  after  sho  and  Naomi  have  | 
been    photographed   for  a  newspaper: 
Butoh  has  been  killed.     And  not  one  i 
comforting  word  had  he  sent  since  his  i 
departure  to  his  supposed  mother.  ( 
Here  we  have  a  melodrama  that  con-  ' 
tains  elements  of  popularity  with  audi-  I 
ences  of  today;  a  wronged  woman  who, 
returning,   sWears  profusely;  beer  and  I 
whiskey  served  to  poker  players;  scenes  ' 
of  pathos;  stormy  scenes  between  se- 
ducer and  seduced;  a  gambler  full  of 
good  advice;  a  tortured  woman,  tortured 
by  a  worthies  boy  to  whom  she  has  de- 
voted herself,   yet  unwilling  to  admit 
that  she  isj  tortured.     The  play  is  In 
need  of  re-«sion  ;e3pecially  in  the  last 
act,  which  (might  be  rewritten  to  ad- 
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;  .  I   ,t  .  -Iio  dramatists  have  { 
courage  to  refrain  from  bring--  i 
i  the  soldier,  decorated  and  joy-  , 

the  i^haracter  of  the  play  and  ' 
ire  of  the  situations  and  the 
It  Is  enough  to  say  that  tJffi 
was  ovidently  lnter«-gted.  After 
.  episode  there  wcro  many  cur- 

mpany  Is  a  capable  one.  Miss 
ne  especially  in  her  entrance 
.  r  first  meeting  with  Dubois, 
Lho   foolish   excuses,  prompted 
ve,  for  Butch's  outrageous  be- 
lt was  a  pity  that  her  dlc- 
ofte  uat  fault;   that  at  times  j 
';>nces  were  unintelligible;  that, 
~sed  over-quietness  of  speech.  | 
,  as  Muggs,  Mr.  Montgomery  as 
,d  Mr.  Tost  as  the  doctor  gavej 
ortruyals. 


KEITH'S 

I'rank  Fay,  Broadway's  favorite  son, 
A    >  made  such  a  hit  at  Keith's  that  he 
held  over  for  an  extra  week  last 
ember.    Is,  back    once    more  with 
t!rial  that  i.s  "louder  and  funnier" 
Ll'ii  n  ever.    He  has  the  same  two  woe- 
fcegotten-loklng  "plants"  with  him,  and 
^lii-  little  girl,   "Patsy"  Kelly,  la  also 
^     ng  those  present.    "My  stock  com- 
y,"  Fay  calls  them. 
*:her  acts  on  the  bill  are:  Vivian  & 
Hers;   Sliss  Bobby  Adams;  Johnny 
cr  and  Diana  Lee  In  an  act  written 
|jy  Frank  Fay;  Boyle  and  Delia;  Grette 
rdlne  and  John   Tyrrell;    Dave  Seed 
lid  Ralph  Austin;  Ledova,  dancer,  for-i 
lerly  of  the  Music  Box;  and  the  usual' 
Hews  reels  completed  the  bill. 

They  who  make  the  least  of  death 
'consider  it  as  having  a  great  resem- 
blance to  sleep;  as  If  any  one  would 
l-.oos©  to  live  90  years  on  condition  that, 
the  expiration  of  60,  he  should  sleep 
the   remainder.      The  very  swine 
lid  not  accept  of  life  on  those  terms. 

—CICERO. 


Socratt-s, 
Ayas  not 

Read>'  to  i  i 
Thunibf>l    1ns   nose    at  adverse  fat 
Drank  decoction  of  the  bark. 
Which    oxtlngulshed  Vital  spark. 

D.  I.  LKMMA. 


KANSAS  NOTES 

Grandpa  Xugent  had  his  whlskws 
fi'eeze  on  him  durhig  the  cold  snap  last 
week.  • 

Manager  AI  Pine  of  the  opei-a  house 
announces  that  he  has  secured  the 
Swiss  Bell  Ringers  for  an  early  appear- 
ance. 

The  Stratford-on-Avon  Shakspere 
Club  met  with  Mrs.  George  Blveiis 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Roll  call  was  an- 
swered with  "my  favorite  mince  pfe  re- 
cipe" and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Green  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  the  Grand  Canon. 

The  ,  Green  Front  Pharmacy  has 
stocked  a  complete  line  of  neckwear  and 
automobile  accessories  for  the  holiday 
trade. 

John  Sullivan  of  Tauy  neighborhood 
has  postponed  hi-s  fall  plowing,  pending 
farm  relief  action  by  Congress. 

j.  p.  h. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  found  how  pedestrians  may 
cross  Tremont  street  witii  practically  no 
injuries! 

1.  Stand  behind  tree  and  blow  whis- 
tle; then  dash  out,  crying:  "Pulluptothe- 
curb:  —  wherethehelldoyathinkyc#'rego- 

Ing?  !  !"  

"T  SUgger  into  street:  drivers  will 
immediately  Jam  on  brakes,  jump  out, 
and  anxiously  inquire.  "Wherejagetlt? 

3  Remove  clothes  and  dress  dummy; 
throw  dummy  in  street— cross  unob- 
served while  motorists  rush  upon  it. 

4  Wait  for  the  green  light. 

*■  HERBLOCK. 


TRAM 

G.  Ii.  D.  wishes  to  know  the  origin 
Of  the  word  "tram,"  short  for  "tram- 
car." 

"Tram"  lias  many  meanings.  The 
«arllest:  each  of  the  two  shafts  of  a 
cart,  wagon,  hand  or  wheelbarrow. 
This  word  goes  back  to  1500  ai^d  Is  ap- 
parently the  same  as  the  Low  German 
"traam,"  meaning  the  same  as  "tram." 
(In  the  plural  It  meant  the  two  up- 
ht  posts  of  a  gallows;  also  a  man's 
particularly  a  wooden  leg.)  Then 
i..i  re  Is  "tram,"  a  miner's  term  for  the 
vehicle  for  carrying  coal  or  ore  In  a 
handbarrow  or  on  a  sledge. 

"Tram,"  a  track  of  wood,  stone,  or 
.;  a  tramroad  or  tramway.  The 
t    at  Oxford  dictionary  says  of  this 
•  crux":  "If  it  was  short  for  something 
like  'tram-track,'  it  might  have  arisen 
cut  of  H"  (the  miner's  term);  "and  If  it 
applied   primarily  to   the  wooden 
.iTis  or  'rails'  laid  as  wheel  tracks,  it 
might  conceivably  go  back  to  the  Lower 
German  .sense  of  'Balk'  or  'beam':  evi- 
dence I.S-  wanting.  Prom  II  or  III"  (the 
'    tier's  use,  and  the  meaning,  "track 
irood,"  etc.)  "used  attributively  came 
111  road'  (in  use  In  1800)  and  the  later 
iiiway'  (In  use  in  182,"j);  also  'tram 
1  iage'    and    the    modern  'tramcar,' 
lu-n  In  l&GS  and  1875  respectively,  and 
■re  1880  shortened  in  popular  Eng- 
'•  use  to  'tram,'  which  thus  by  a  clr- 
■oua  course  'harks'  back  to  a  sense 
I  to  branch  II,"  the  miner's  use. 
•mpare  Ernest  Weekley's  "Romance 
'.Vords": 

Tram'    is    persistently  connected 
with   a   Mr.    Outram,    who  flourished 
.bout  1800.    This  Is  another  case  of  In- 
Igent  anticipation,  for  the  word  Is 
und  In  1655.    It  means  log  or  beam, 
d  was  probably  first  applied  to  a  log- 
rn(j  laid  across  bad  ground,  what  is 
led  In  America  a  'corduroy'  road." 

C.  E.  writes:  "I  have  been  read- 
l^uls  Bertrand's  'La  Vie  Amoureuse 
r^ouls  XIV.'  On  page  72  It  Is  stated 
t  the  king  hardly  loved  any  women 
ides  blondes.  So  even  In  the  days  of 
'Rot  SolelV  gentlemen  preferred 
•ides." 


CARELESS  SURGERY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  Sunday  Edition.  Dec.  5.  Boston 
Herald— Page  1,  Section  E 

INFORMATION  BUREAU 

"The  cold  weather,  with  snow,  which 
has  fallen  over  the  northern  parts  of 
New  England  during  the  past  week, 
have  been  welcomed  by  the  hotel  men, 
many  of  whom  are  remaining  open  for 
the  winter  sports." 

The  question  of  singular  or  plural  for 
"have  been  welcomed"  is  more  easily 
settled  than  "Is"  or  "are"  In  the  recent 
discussion.  But  I  should  be  grateful 
for  an  explanation  of  how  it  Is  that 
many  "hotel  men  .  ,  .  are  remain- 
ing open."  ^ 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  at  hand  a  copy  of  Hudibras 
printed  by  Thomas  Home.  London.  In 
the  year  1700.      The  lines  containing 
the  disputed  word  here  read: 
"For,  as  we  said.  He  always  chose 
,     To  carry  Vlttle  in  his  Hose," 
!  SATYROS 

IS"— "ARE- 
AS the  World  Wags: 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

Copley — "Tons  of  Money,"  farce. 
Last  week. 

Colonial  —  "Don  Juan,"  film 
starring:  John  BaiTymore  •with  a 
Vitaphone  prelude. 

Hollis  —  "Cradle  Snatchcrs," 
farce  by  Russell  Medcraft  and 
Norma  Mitchell  featuring  Blanche 
Ring. 

Majestic— "The  Big  Parade," 
return  engagement  of  war  film. 

Park — "Tommy,"  comedy  by 
Ho'ward  Lindsay  and  Bertrand 
Robinson,  with  Peg  Entwistle, 
William  Janney,  Sidney  Toler" and 
others. 

Shubert— "Song  of  the  Flame," 
operetta,  -with  Tessa  Kosta  and 
I  Guy  Robertson. 

Tremont— "Beau  Geste,"  film 
'  version  of  Percival  Wren's  story 
of  the  French  Foreign  Legion, 
•with  Ronald  Colman,  Ralph 
Forbes,  Neil  Hamilton  and  others. 

Wilbur — "Queen  High,"  musi- 
cal comedy  version  of  "A  Pair  of 
Sixes,"  -with  Julia  Sanderson, 
Frank  Crumit,  John  Hazzard  and 
others. 

The  program  of  tha  Sj-mphony  con- 
certs this  week  ta  aj>  follows;  Handel. 
Concerto  Groeso,  No.  6.  G  minor  (witli 


Vau6  lan  Williams  has  written  other 
works  based  on  folk  tunes.  Som-3  time 
ago,  speaiing  at  a  meeting  of  th'  ' 
llsh  Folk  Dance  Society  about  t 
Cecil  Sharp,  a  furious  collector 
tunes  a;id  encourager  of  folk  dune- 
who  once  busied  himself  iix  this  count  r. 
and  had  friends  In  Boston,  he  said  "that 
the  musical  consciousness  which  had 
developed  in  England  and  this  country 
was  .-eal  and  growing;  that  folk  song 
and  dance  arc  Intlniately  bound  up  with 
it  both  as  cause  and  eflcct;  that  when 
historians  come  to  deal  M-lth  this  period 
they  will  put  in  the  forefront  not  tto 
names  of  composer3  or  executants  nor 
even  of  folksong  collectors  as  such,  btit 
1  that  of  the  man  who  believed  in  his 
!  heart  that  English  have  been,  and 
I  are,  and  will  b'<>  of  a  musical  country, 
and  gave  his  whole  Ufa  unhesitatingly 
to  the  cause  of  making  and  keeping 
them  80." 

And  not  long  ago  Vaughan  Williams 
said  at  a  dinner  of  the  Philharmonic 
!  Society  In  London,  he  had  come  to  the 
!  conclusion  that  he  did  not  like  modern 
■  music.  H<d  was  thus  quoted  In  the  N. 
I  T.  Times: 

"Of  course,  he  was  an  'old  fog>-*  and 
!  must  frankly  confess  that  it  meant 
nothing  at  all  to  him.  The  Question 
was  whether  It  was  the  last  kick  of  the 
dying  horse  or  whether  It  represented 
a  searching  out  by  young  blood  in  new 
directions,  bo  that  at  last  some  one 
would  find  the  right  path  along  which 
all  would  follow  in  a  great  procession  to 
the  next  great  composer.  The  test  of 
music  was  whether  it  had  any  human 
relationship,  for  music  was  essentially 
human.  It  belonged  to  the  people  and 
not  to  connoisseurs  or  patrons.  The 
usic  was  l«ad- 


1 question  where  modern  m 
Ing  depended  upon  how  far  it  appealed 
ln°eJid1.u","m^-eme"nr  In^^^o^raf  mutlc'^n 
England  a',  tlie  present  time.  All  the 
..,uo,v,  ^  ^.^^^..^    .little  towns  were  crj'Ing  out  for  music 

performed.     Handel    v.hloh  they  could  sing  and  understand. 


The  question  is,  is  It  not.  is  It  Is, 
or  Is  It  not  "is"?  Some  say  the  Ms  is 
"are  "  and  are  they  right?  Do  you  sup- 
pose any  Judge  would  pass  such  a  sen- 
tence'' Certainly,  if  the  Burlington  pass 
it  up  now  (and  they  should)  posterity 
wouldn't  have  such  a  "rotten  sentence, 
anyway"  parsed  down.  Some  thmgs  are 
more  important  than  an  "is"  as  Johnny 
thought,  when  he  was  asked  to  correct 
the  sentence,  "The  horso  and  cow  Is  In 
the  field."  He  hesitated  not  a  moment 
in  replying,  "The  cow  and  horse  Is  in 
the  field— ladies  first,  always." 

ALFRED  J.  CARDALL.  JR. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  a  split  arises  in  connection 
with  the  firms  of  such  long  standing  as 
Smith  Bros.,  of  cough  drop  fame,  It  is 
news.  The  age  of  this  firm  Is  hard  to 
estimate,  but  when  I  was  a  little  boy  the 
;  company's  beard  was  well  below  the 
chin.  Now  the  public  is  astounded,  or 
should  be,  by  the  street  car  advertise- 
ment which  depicts  a  man  (it's  Trade, 
I  think).  In  B.  V.  D.'s  shoveling  snow. 
The  caption  reads:  "It  Is  just  as  silly 
to  over  be  without"  S.  B.  cough  drops. 
As  you  see  a  split  exists  and  I  expect 
any  day  now  to  see  the  business  divided 


Day"    were  first 
composed  12  grand  concertos  for  strings 
between    Sept-  23  and  Oct.  3"^,  IISS; 

Vaughan  Williams,  A  Norfolk  Rhapsody 
No.  1;  Wagner,  Prelude  and  "Love 
Peath"  ("Tristan  and  Isolde");  Rlm- 
^ky-Korsaltov,  "Scheherazade." 

"Vaughan  WllUams,  a  passionate  lov- 
er of  folk  music,  found  songs  and 
heard  them  sung  at  Kings  Lynn,  Nor- 
folk, England.  The  tunes  that  particu- 
larly pleased  him  were  "The  Optaln's 
Apprentice,"  "A  Bold  Toung  Sailor," 
"The  Basket  of  Eggs."  "On  Board  an 
'83,"  and  "Ward,  the  Pirate."  Ho  pur- 
posed to  wrlto  a  folk  wrophony.  Tne 

I  Rhapsody,  to  be  played  this  week,  was 
to  be  the  tirst  movement;  the  second 
Rhapsody  was  to  be  the  slow  move- 

j  ment  with  a  middle  section  or  episode 
In  the  nature  of  a  Scherzo;  tlie  third 

^  Rhapsody  would  bo  the  Finale. 

Rhapsody  No.  1,  composed  in  1905, 
was  produced  at  a  promenade  concert,, 
London,  on  Aug.  23,  1906:  the  second 
and  third  Rhapsodies  at  a  Cardiff  festi- 
val In  1?07.  Having  heard  these  two, 
he  discarded  the  tlilrd  and  was  doubt- 
ful about  the  second. 


The  ■words  of  these  Norfolk  songs  are 
nalva  for  the  most  part,  and  entertain- 
ing.    The    crudest   is    "The  Captain's 
Apprentice."  Here  Is  the  first  verse: 
"One  day  this  poor  boy  to  me 
Was  bound  apprentice. 
Because  of  his  being  fatherless. 
I  took  him  out  of  St.  James's  work- 
house. 

His  mother  being  In  deep  distress." 

"The  Basket  of  Eggs"  seems  to  be 
more  singable: 

"Do-wn  In  Sand  Bank  two  sailors  thsy 

were  walking. 
Their  pockets   \*eie  both   lined  with 
gold. 

And  as  together  they  were  talking 
A  fair  maid  there  they  did  behold, 
With  a  little  basket  standing  by  her 
As  she  sat  down  to  take  her  case. 
To  carry  It  for  her  one  of  them  offered. 
The  answer  was  'Sir,  If  you  please.'  " 

"Ward,  the  Pirate,"  Is  a  very  old 
naval  ballad  that  tells  of  the  excellent 
Ward  engaging  in  battle  with  the  Rain 

    bow.    Leaving  victorious,  he  shouted  to 

X  don't  know  for  surt>,  but  I  imagine  the  English  captain,   to  tell  the  King 


the  World  Wags: 
■m  'vhat  is  termed  an  unassuium 
go  my  way  unmolested  and 
!ove  t'le  peaceful  life;  the  warm 
'   <,f  satisfaction  that  engulfs  nip  in 
■    perpetual   meditations    is  salutary 
the  mind.    1  :iav6  been  thinking,  o' 
::'    .  about  revolving  doors.    Is  It  true 
t     1   they  turn  in  or  out?  KAS. 

DUO  FOR  HORNS 

As  the  World  'Wagrs 
i  ancient  ines  of  Greece! 

a  time  we've  had  a  hunch 
rii.it  with  two.  at  their  decease, 
■»nt  the  wisr  f:  of  the  bunoli. 
'o.    taHBht      '         <.-i,-rnf-t    '.i  • 


Trade  will  get  the  Cough,  and  Mark' 
the  Drop.  THOD.  j 

East  Watertown.  I 

VsTLE  SQUARE— "Madame  X,"  re- 
Ai-a.\  of  the  famous  melodrama  with 
Cdelyn  Bushnell  in  the  title  role.  The 
fcast: 

T,n„.   Josephine  Tox 

IgjrCheunei;;:;.;  ..^HaroMBu^ 

j™llne : : . . ; . . . .  -  •  Adely..  BushneU 

Larpauo.  ^ ........ -.^  ■  SiacDou~-:.ll 

Mern'i'   PeBiry  Shsnor 

Mane   Beltv  tlimore 

l&d  rioriot   .Tlrry- Bradlcml 


Fontainn . 
Va' 


C.    FriuiWel  Abbott 


that  If  he  ruled  the  land,  hO',  Ward, 
ruled  the  sea.  Here  is  the  first  verse: 
"Come  all  you  gallant  seamen  bold,  all 

you  that  march  to  drum. 
Let's  go  and  look  for  Capt.  Ward,  far 

on  the  sea  ha  roams. 
He  is  the  biggest  robber  that  ever  you 

did  hear. 

There's  not  been  such  a  robber  found 
for  above  this  li'^O  :  ear." 

Was  this  Captain  Ward  the  poor  Eng- 
lish sailor  who  ■went  to  Barbarj-.  turned 
JIahometan,  entered  th'v*  service  of  th..- 
Moors,  and  became  captain  of  a  galley? 
He  waxed  very  rich,  and  "lived  like 
Bashaw  in  Barbary." 

There  was  another  Ward,  a  pirate, 
who  established  himself  on  th©  Barbary 
coast.  But  are  not  these  Wards,  to 
whom  Philip  Gosse  in  his  "The  Pirates' 
Whose  A\lio,"  gives  all  too  short  bio- 
graphical sketches,  one  ?"<VtN.>  same? 


and  they  had  to  fall  back  upon  Handel  ; 
and   Jlcndelssbhn    because   theirs   ^vas  , 
music  thev  could  understand  and  gmsp. 
Therefore"  it  was  the  duty  of  rood 
composers  to  express  their  Ideas  tn  ' 
clearest  possible  way,  so  that 
est  number  of  people  could  u: 
it    Wc  did  not  want  music  for 
Most  modern  music  was  either  mucii  too  j 
difficult  or  written  for  a  public  whlcn  i 
did  not  exist."  .  ,  a,.  \ 

V,  e  are  sorrj'  that  this  man  of  IndU- 
putable  talent  si>oke  so  foolishly  about  I 
modern  music,  this  composer  of  the 
"London"  8>-mphony,  the  VarlaUons  on 
a  Theme  of  Thomas  Tallls.  "Wenloclt 
Edge,"  which  we  have  all  heard  with 
nlcasure.  (His  "Pastoral"  s>-niphony  has 
been  performed  by  the  N.  E.  Conserva- 
tory  orchestra.) 

Cecil  Grav,  amusing,  often  ehrewd. 
often  bitter  in  his  "Contemporary  Com- 
posers." hardly  does  Vaughan  ■\U.ll&.iis 
JiisUce:  "He  floundei-s  about  in  the  sea 
o'  hia  Ifleas  like  a  vast  and  ungainly 
,>orpolse.  with  great  piifTing  and  blow-  ^ 
iuE-  yet  i'l  the  end.  after  tremendous  I 
cftorls  and  an  a'.most  f-'ro'c  tenacity,  f 
there  emerge!' 
ifrom  the  struggle 
personality,  unassuming 
ahnost  apologetic."  ,  . 

I  The  program  of  the  5?>-mphony  con- 
'  certs  next  ^veek  is  announced:  Roland 
I  Manuel,  ThreS  Sonatas  of  Scarlatti  (cj- 

chestrated\  and  Stravinsky's  "Sacre  du 
U^l^'temps.  '     Mmc.  Wanda  Landowska 

win  play  a  Rondo  by  Mozart  for  itavp- 
l^chord''  and  orchestra-whlch  Rondo, 
loh  Mme.  ^\■anda?  there  are  'ey^r^'l- 
1  and  De  Falla's  Concerto  for  harpsichord, 
i  nut  oboe,  clarinet,  violin  and  vlolon- 
j  cello.  I 
I    There   is   a   "popular"   program   f or : 

■  the  Pen.-iion  Fund  concert,  to  be  con- 
ducted bv  Mr.  Koussevltrky.  nest  Sun- 
dav  "ftE>"<^»":  Rossini,  overture  to 
••William  TtlV:   Webcr-Beriio.-.,   "1  ■ 

■  tation  10  the  Dance';  bibeiius. 
ITriste;  Johaini  .'Strauss,  'vvallz.  \ 

<?r.rin-"    Tchaikovsky.  ""Niitcra.  .- 
SuuHnd  -'IM'"'  overture  (the  last  with 
ar  .lUNlHaiy  hrast^  b.-»nd  off  stage.. 

The     l'tople'7    Symphony    orchrrt-  . 
Mr    Ma.-=on  cor.duc'or,  will  give  i»    ■  ■ 
;ert  111  .lordan  Hall  next  Sunday  ni.  r- 
noon    Joseph  Lautaer,  tenor.  Music 
Gluck.  Mo«M%  EUlot  GrlRlB  and  Salnt- 


drlpping  and  exhai 
real  and  1" 
mode.st, 


CHIlIiEtS 


The  Boston  Symphony  Oi>:hoet.^ 
M  defendant  In  a  suit  fUed  i^v    '  ■< 
falia  Valentlno\'a.  wlio. 
|mb  room  or.  >>-  >^v.t-at  n> 


4 


-  tTiat 

;,  ,;a  her  by 
(  to  remain 
,o  lost  other 

„orli  that  DUSl"  I'-'ve  """"^^ 

*"-^^"*-«Pvitzlcv  was  quick  to  deny 
"^va  pTalT  Major  Thomas 
.  of  the  law  firm.  Walsh  & 
,s  handling  the  singer  s  case. 

;;  TRKEK  CONCERTS. 

nine  19,  1325,  that  Mr. 

who   was  tlien  ap- 
irtor  of   the  Boston 
uMuy  Ur.  liestra.  wrote  to  me  a 
r  from  Paris,  boolting  me  for 
,--rts  to  sing  'Svadlebka, 
in=^kr,  for  Ihe  latter 
son  of  1925-26  in  Bos- 
and  Philadelphia," 
tinova  declared, 
itzlcv's  niece  saw  me 
^  i^ed  roe  against 
i^nta  anywhere 
..,    _  juncerts  would  be 

pw  \reek8  I  received  from 
~    ii^ky  the  score  of  this 
hka..'    I  began  work 
of    'Svadiebka,'  re- 
.  ssional  ac- 
^  very  diffi- 
,in  to  coach 
Mr.  I'urct,  conductor  of  the 
ian  Grand  Opera  Company.  I 
1 1  l.  a  e  turn  'o  PaRO  4,  Column  6. 


"r>e\  11 .'  lVa\r", — was  Liiu  .cpiy;  "unere 
ain't  no  devil.  It's  Just  like  Santa  Claus. 
It's  yer  father." 

FRANCES  A.  BLANCHARD 


And  what  a  delightful  life  these  In- 
valids lead!  They  are  always  doctoring 
and  increasing  and  complicating  their 
disorders  and  always  fancying  they  will 
be  cured  by  some  nostrum  which  some- 
body advises  them  to  try;  and  the  in- 
teresting thing  Is  that  they  deem  him 
their  worst  enemy  who  tells  them  the 
truth.— Plato  (translated  by  C.  S.  J.). 


THE  MODERN  WOMAN 

(Norfolk.  Va.  Ledser-Dispatch.) 
Monday  morning  at  11  o'clock,  at  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  In  this  city.  Miss 
Rachael  Daniel  became  the  bride  of  Mrs. 
William  Wendell  Shope,  of  Weaverville. 
Dr.  I.  M.  Mercer,  pastor,  performed  the 
ceremony. 


took  about  20  lessons  with  hira  at 
$1U  for  each  lesson. 

"During  that  time  I  received  a 
number  of  offers,  among  them  an 
I'ffer  of  a  leading  role  with  The 
Song  of  the  Flame,'  and  another 
from  Mr.  Salama  with  the  Public 
Circuit  for  a  vaudeville  act. 
"Having  fa]  mind  this  Important 
king,  X  refused  all  other  offers, 
whole  career  in  America  and 
<'  defending  upon  this. 

n^rch  24,  1926,  I  received  a 
■jm   Mr.   Koussevtizky  In 
n-ormed  me  that  the  con- 
postponed  for  the  fol- 
..  1928  1927.    I  wrote 
--.  ia26,  from  Cincinnati  a 
■  letter  for  which  I  have  the 
xsking  him  when  he  would  j 
t  -li  for  these  concerts  this  season.  ( 
I  have  failed  to  hear  anything  from 
'  "n  to  now."  I 


"LAZY  LAWRENCE" 

Aa  the  World  Wags: 

May  I  add  an  Item  of  New  England 
folklore  to  the  array  from  Old  England, 
which  appeared  In  your  column  yester- 
day with  reference  to  the  tradition  of 
"Lazy  Lawrence"? 

In  "Greenfield  Hill,  a  Poem  in  Seven 
Parts,"  by  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  T>.,  pub- 
lished In  1794,  the  y^ar  before  he  be- 
came president  of  Tale  College,  and  two 
years  before  Maria  Edgeworth's  "Par- 
ent's Assistant,"  containing  the  story  of 
"Lazy  Lawrence,"  appeared  In  London, 
I  have  recently  come  upon  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

"The  drone,  a  nuisance  to  the  hive. 
Stays,  but  can  scarce  be  said  to  live; 
And  well  the  bees,  those  Judges  wise, 
Plague,  chase,  and  sting  him,,  till  he  dies. 
Lawrence,   like   him,    tho"   sav'd  from 
hanging. 

Yet  every  day  deserves  a  banging." 

Now  "Greenfield  Hill"  Is  provided  with 
notes  of  explanation,  and  one  of  them, 
on  line  63  of  part  VI,  reads  thus:  "(Law- 
rence.) A  proverbial  name.  In  some  parts 
of  New  Ensrland,  for  a  lazy  person." 

As  a  Connecticut  man,  the  great  Tim- 
othy Dwight  may  be  excused  for  his  ap- 
parent Ignorance  of  the  Lawrence^  of 
Massachusetts.  M.  H. 


The 


ALSO  "SIMPLE  SUSAN" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Maria  Edgeworth  Included  in  her 
"Tales  for  the  Young"  one  entitled, 
"Lazy  Lawrence."  In  the  same  collec- 
tion was  a  story  about  "Simple  Susan," 
often  quoted  when  my  mother  wished 
me  to  be  more  Interested  In  household 
affairs.  IMOGES^E  S.  SLADE. 


caro,  wl°"!l^f  ChrlBtmaa  ,,  ^^vg  gAW  TI^TVaqaBOND  KING 

caroi  was  written  tor  The  Herald  by«v  '  By  SNOWSHOB  AL. 

a  gallant  Frenchman,  who,  wounded  In^ 
the  jreat  war,  married  an  American 
and  DOW  live,  with  her  at  Ame.bury. 

ti,r  J*^'}  ^'■^         ^nnot  reproduce 
the  accents  of  the  French. 

LE  NOEL  DE8  TOUTS  PETIT8 
(P«r  Henri  Raffy) 
Noel,  petit  Noel, 
Dans  chaque  ohemlnee 
Ouverte  sur  le  clel 
Jusqu'a  la  maOnee 
Petlts  ba.  et  chausson. 
De  touB  leg  poIlsBons 
Tendent  leur  rueule 

f  "P"'  chacun  d'eux 

Jusqua  c«  qu'll  debord" 


Pour  falre  des  heureux 
Co  qu'or  •■ 
A  terre  ou  sur  un 


ter"r.°"n*^"'*"''» 
terre  ou  sur  un  lit 

Apporte  aux  malheureux 
Penslfs  et  deslreux 
Le  bonheur 
This 


on  eon  ombre. 


J 


paraphr^SJ  f„  the^^FL^"?""*'*'' 
follows:  ®  English  prose  as 

"Christmas,  little  m,-»_. 
chimney  that  iook,       f  'Ver^- 
the  early  mo^nC?,-  "e  ^ 
>f  all  the  little  rog,^e,  'tJff'?  "'^  "hoe, 
lusky  mouths.  nsyVr-   ^"^  °P»n  their 
-■es   to  overtlowln?  ""ed. 
isked  for  has  beenlran^/*  ""'^ 
lappy.  On  foot  or  fn^H^  them 
md  small,  have  th«ir  ereat 
3ut  to  fh,  gredVwho  "rj'*'^  ^'^"^^ 
•nswer  In  ^ood  old  No?to 
rive  them  nothing    ZT"  and 
ortunates  who  are  o-n,       ^°  the  un- 
-PP'n«-.  -«t_^"?|3-^3^^Jong,ng. 

(FH.m   .r^"*  ENGLISH 

(From  the  Aurora  (m  \  ^ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E   A   ir  ^''^'orUn.) 
ouse  guests  attended  the^!!  *helr 
on   and  Delilah,"        .I  "Simp, 
hanksglvlng  evening.  ■^d'torlum 

-he  i:;;';5^'-'>  one:"  ' 
^td"t:or;,^rjr.'''--^-'^«>-- 

o^\^r"'Xbeh.„dh,„.o„, 
Isa  devn?:  <1°  you 


(Amerlka'i  foremost  drarastlk  britik.) 
I  wanted  tuh  go  tuh  a  vaudeville 
show,  but  Tha  Blonde  Flapper  made  me 
drag  her  over  tuh  a  legit.  "Remember," 
sez  I,  "If  I  don't  like  this  play  I'll  git 
even  with  you — Santy  Klaus  won't  kum 
tuh  yer  house!"  Yew'U  like  It,  alrlte," 
sez  she,  "It's  In  i  acts,  an'  they  say 
It's  reel  exciting."  "Nuthln*  ever  got 
me  excited,"  sez  I,  "In  fact,  if  I  herd 
revolver  shot  on  Tremont  street,  I 
woodn't  bother  tuh  turn  around  an' 
look." 

Well,  tha  first  thing  I  liked  wuz  tha 
komplete  absense  uv  any  uv  theez  dam 
Mammy  songs.  Yew  know  wot  I 
meen — "O,  I  wanta  go  back  tuh 
deer  old  Dixie  tuh  see  my  luvftig 
"Ma-a-a-a-a-mmy  I'  "  Prltty  soon  I  saw 
that  there  wuzn't  gonna  be  any  Charles- 
ton er  Black  Bottom  wrestling  matches, 
so  I  begun  tuh  feel  better.  About  this 
time  I  wakes  up  tuh  tha  fact  that  sum- 
buddy  on  tha  dam  stage  wuz  a  reel 
actor — I  ain't  mentioning  no  nalms  be- 
cause he  mit  git  sore  as  hell  about  the 
publicity.  An'  I  don't  know  a  huUuva 
lot  about  music,  but  I  do  know  that 
wen  he  slings  a  song  over  tha  footlites 
at  yuh,  yuh  KEEP  IT.  As  1  sed  before, 
I  never  git  excited,  but  wen  tha  cur- 
tain fell  at  tha  end  uv  tha  third  act, 
tha  guy  behind  me  sez,  "sit  down,  yuh 
dam  fool,  git  downl" 

Tha  only  thing  I  regret  about  tha 
show  ip  tha  fact  that  I  lost  2  munths 
progress  with  Tha  Blonde  Flapper.  She 
fell  hard  fer  this  here  bloke.  If  yuh 
have  any  dirt  on  him,  such  as  him 
1  being  married  er  being  sued  fer  divorce 
on  account  uv  cruelty  er  sumthing  like 
that,  fer  gawd's  sake  lemme  know! 


Josle,  daughter  of  Lottie  Collins  of 
'Ta-ra-ra-boom-der-ay"  fame,  made 
ler  first  appeararoy  on  the  stage  as  a 
hlld  with  Harry  Lauder,  to  Illustrate 
lis  song  "I  Love  a  Lassie,"  She  first 
same  to  the  United  States  >'n  1911.  She 
tald  In  the  bankruptcy  court  that  In  tJio 
last  two  and  a  half  years  ska  bad  earned 
^bout  |46,0«k  _  

Z  J-/  ^  7  <^ 

lOTH  SYMPHONY 

I  By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  10th  concei  t  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  took  place  in  Symphony 
hall,  yesterday  afternoon.    For  the  holi- 
days Mr.  Koussevitzky  arranged  an  in- 
]  teresting  and  brilliant  program. 

First  came  Handel's  Concerto  Grosso 
No.  6.  The  solemn  first  movement,  sol- 
emn but  with  Handel's  peculiar  tender- 
ness, reminded  the  hearers  that  Christ- 
mas Eve  should  be  something  more  than 
an  excuse  for  eating  and  drinking,  hys- 
terical music  and  riotous  jollity.  The 
lively  movements  have  a  stirring  viril- 
ity. Those  to  whom  the  "Scotch  snap 
Is  a  burning  question,  who  trace  this 
"snap"  in  music  of  everj'  age  and  every 
school,  rejoiced  to  find  it  in  the  Musette, 
a  movement  curiously  named,  for  it 
Is  without  the  traditional  form. 

There   was   a   passionately  eloquent 
performance   of  the   familiar  excerpts 
from  "Tristan  and  Isolde";  a  remark- 
ably effective  reading  and  playing  of" 
Rimsky  -  Korsakov's  "Scheherazade, 
that  gorgeous  tonal  picture,  reproducing 
wild  tales  of  Afrites  and  Jinns,  one- 
eyed  Kalanders  and   enchanting  prin-i 
cesses,' the  .«ea  of  Sindbad  with  the  ma 
netic  mountain,  the  splendor  of  Bag- 
dad under  its  great  Caliph,  the  sensu 
allty,    the   cruelty,   the  perfumes,  the 
lust  and  the  glamour  of  the  Orient. 

The  second  piece  on  the  program  was 
played  here  for  the  first  time.  It  was 
well  worth  hearing.  Vaughan  Williams, 
a  Arm  believer  In  folk-music  as  the- 
matic material,  although  for  his  more 
Important  works  he  Invented  his  own 
thsmes,  heard  over  20  years  ago  folk- 
songs In  a  Norfolk  village  that  pleased 
hltn  greatly,  and  inspired  him  to  write 
three  Norfolk  Rhap.sodles.  The  one 
performed  yesterday  was  No.  1.  The 
words  of  the  songs  used  are  delight- 
fully naive;  the  tunes  heard  yesterday 
are  for  the  most  part  pleasingly  melan- 
choly, with  one  that  is  rollicking  and 
typically  English  In  its  straightfor- 
wardness. The  Introductory  section  is 
beautiful  ty  reason  of  the  theme  an- 


exactly,  tho 
ous  fantasy.  . .  i  , 

that  la  not  of  this  earth.  It  Is  . 
mixture  of  a  faii-y  tale  and  the  Im- 
maginlngs  of  a  mind  which  has  an  os- 
tonlshlng  power  of  projecting  Its  fan- 
cies upon  the  plane  of  reality. 

Its  principal  scene  of  the  play  is 
Cinderella's  dream  of  the  court  ball, 
of  her  choice,  from  among  the  beautie- 
seeking  the  prize,  by  the  handsome  but 
excessively  bor<.d  Prince.  It  is  a  pic- 
tured by  the  poor  little  Cockney  waif, 
freezing  in  the  snow  in  a  dismal  Lou- 
don street  and  it  quite  merited  the 
applause  It  commanded.  The  King  and 
The  Queen  In  tlielr  remarkable  "Court 
Card"  costumes  (there  is  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  Alice's  Wonderland  about 
It)  esconsed  In  their  rocking  chairs, 
The  Lord  Mayor,  cracking  his  whip  like 
the  dimly  remembered  ringmaster  at 
the  Horse  Show,  as  he  put  "The 
Beauts"  through,  their  paces;  Lord 
Times,  with,  a  head  covering  which 
would  have  delighted  our  old  friend 
The  Mad  Hatter;  The  Censor,  with 
his  deadly  halbred;  the  penquin 
"Bishop";  the  romping  children  in  their 
Peter  Pannish  nightdresses  and,  of 
course.  The  Lord  Mayor  with  his  Im- 
possibly dignity;  the  lords  and  ladies 
and  all  the  mad,  whirligig  of  the  ball 
made  an  unforgettable  picture. 

The  other  scenes,  too,  were  in  full 
keeping  with  the  whole  and  maintained 
the  Barrle  spirit  to  the  utmost. 

And  for  the  hero  and  heroine?  Well, 
they  made  a  not  ably  fine  impression. 
Mis  Parsons,  possibly  a  thought  too 
robust  for  the  wispy  sprite  of  Barrie's 
Cinderella,  put  real  fellng  Into  her 
acting.  She  took  the  center  of  the 
stage  by  right  of  eminant  domain  lii 
the  balh-oom  scene  In  the  army  con- 
valescent hospital  at  the  end,  was 
a  pathetic  and  appealing  figure. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  made  a  painstaking 
study  of  the  Ei>eech  and  mannerisms 
of  the  London  "bobble,"  and  In  the 
part  of  "Our  Policeman"  was  a  band- 
some  and  "roniantlcal"  lad.  His  work 
steadily  improved  as  the  play  went  on. 

As  for  the  other  charactera  they  were 
admirably  In  keeping  with  the  whole 
scheme,  with  a  special  word  of  com- 
mendation for  the  keen  appreclative- 
ness  of  William  Mason  as  the  lord 
mayor. 

"A  Kist;  for  Cinderella"  Is  a  movinp 
and  beautiful  thing.  Laughter  am 
tears  are  close  together  and,  aa  ; 
Christmas  eve  performance  there  coulu 
have  been  nothing  more  delightful. 

J.  E,  P. 


George  Bernard  Shaw  is  In  bad  odor 
...  ,  .     again  because  he  has  Inveighed  against 

nounced  in  a  beautiful  manner  both  in  thrlstmas,  "an  unbearable  nuisance." 
tone  and  in  expression  by  Mr.  Lafrano,  this  he  has  been  nicknamed  "G.  B. 
tb«  leader  of  the  viola  section,  and  by  Scrooge."  He  might  be  likened  to  Syd- 
the  treatment  of  this  theme,  the  charm-  -  ney  Smith's  acquaintance  who  spoke 
Ing  atid  original  orchestration.  The  disrespectfully  of  the  equator. 
llr«lj-  section  Is  wholly  free  from  the  .  , 

coarseness  that  Is  too  frequently  found  Scrooge.  The  name,  of  course,  brings 
In  music  of  English  and  other  compos-  at  once  the  remembrance  of  "The 
ers  when  they  wish  to  be  unmistakably  '  Christmas  Carol."  Not  long  ago  some 
gay.  The  close,  too.  Is  beautiful  In  Its  Englishman  wrote  a  disagreeable  ar- 
unexpected  quietness.  This  Rhapsody  tigle  about  this  book,  protesting  against 
would  bear  repetition  at  an  early  day.  Dickens'  "materialistic"  view  of  Christ 
The  Rhapsody  is  nearer  in  spirit  to  the  f^as,  as  merely  an  excuse  for  hidiscrini 


same  composer's  "Wenlock  Edge"  than 
to  his  "London"  Symphony. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  is  es  fol- 
lows: Scarlatti,  Three  Pieces,  arranged 
for  orchestra  by  Roland-Manuel;  de 
Falla,  Concert<k  for  Clavichord,  flute, 
oboe,  clarinet,  violin  (so  the  announce- 
lB«nt  states,  but  others  say  "viola") 
and  violoncello;  Mozart,  Rondo  (being 
the  Finale  of  a  plaijo  concerto),  for 
harpsichord  and  orchestra;  Stravinsky, 
"The  Rite  of  Spring."  Wanda  Landow- 
slUL  will  be  the  soloist. 


"A  Kiss  for  Cinderella"  Given 
Fine  Presentation 


REPERTORY  THlEATR£— "A  Klsa' 
for  Cinderella."  a  fantastic  comedy  in] 
three  acts,  eir  James  Earrie.    Tho  cast;  ] 

Our  Policeman  and  the  Prince.  Guj-  Phillips  Apg  for  any  day,  especially  for  fast-da 


inate,  injudicious,  extravagant  gene- 
rosity, and  gorging  and  guzzling.  This 
writer,  a  dyspeptic  or  a  rigid  vegetf- 
rian,  could  not  bear  the  thoug  j 
Mrs.  Cratchit  plunging  the  carving  j 
into  the  breast  of  the  goose:  "Whei  j 
long-expected  gush  of  stuffing  t' 
forth,  one  murmur  of  delight 
all  round  the  board."  Tho  thoug 
the  youngest  Cratchlts  "steeped  in 
and  onion  to  the  eyebrows"  disg 
this  tripe-visaged  writer,  nor  coul 
brook  even  the  mention  of  the  pud( 
hard  and  firm,  like  a  speckled  ca; 
ball  with  Christmas  holly  stuck  j 
the  top.  t 
One  cannot  imagine  this  kll  i 
singing  the  joyous  refrain  With  the  | 
ditionaJ  vigorous  stepping  and  sta 
ing:  4 
"Apple  brandy,  cinnamon,  beer. 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 
"The  Christmas  Carol"  la  good  re; 


P.  Dutton  &  Co,  have  published 
charming  edition  of  It  with  eight  cc 
orcd  Illustrations  and  ten  illusirati"i 

1 • 


As  the  World  Wags: 
I  said  to  my  grahdson  aged  six, 
I   What  win  Santa  Claus  bring 
When  down  the  chimney  his  reindeers 
come 

With  a  merry  ting-a-Ung-ling? 
The  dear  little  chap  he  looked  atgne 

And  winked  a  saucy  eye, 
*.nd  solemnly  said  "Now  don't  you  know 
That  there  ain't  no  such  a  guy?" 

IVA  H.  DREW. 


Lady  Robert  Innes  Ker,  (Josle  Coi- 
ns, the  actress)  said  in  the  bankruptcy 
ourt,  London,  that  one  reason  for  her 
nsolvency  was  her  extravagant  gen- 
rosity  to  friends,  but  she  Intended  to 
Wy  her  debts  In  full.  Liabilities  more 
[han  $20,000;  assets  less  than  $500. 


Man  with  a  Board  and  the  Lord  Mayor, 

Wilham  Mason 

Man  with  a  Coal  and  .the  Klnr,     ,    .  .      .  . 

Mark  Scnweia 

A  Coeter  and  Lord  Times  Rjlph  Roberts  ».  .    „i,        r'    v  Rrork 

The  tensor    Myles  Nuttan.m  the  text,  all  by  C.  H..  BrocK. 

Mr.  Bodie  -^n-i* ,  J^i^l*vS.hlm^'' t7  illustrations  are  wholly  in  the  spir  r 

?t^&n^   ■,-.*'"'"'"Ma^rraf-n''pafsons  Dickens  and  the  season,  from  the  £r.„- 

Mrs.  Maloney  and  the  Queen.  tispiece  portraying  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Foz- 

Fairy  Godmother  >tf A1i%f 'MccS-Th^ !  zlwig  dancing  "Sir  Roger  fe  Coverley" 

Dr.  Bodie  Louise  Huntinetoa  to  the  final  one  deplctmg  old  Scrooge  m 

rfady  Charlotte  Warrenton.  a^^n-JTse,^^  Raj^ior  the  act  of  raisiilg  Bob's  salary. 

One  m!?ht  well  fear  that  the  mere  „     ,        ,  <,,„,4,_*o,,5  it>  = 

°  ,      „,     .. .  ,       Mr.  Brock  ha*  also  illustrated  In  p 

translation  of  a  play  like  A  Kiss  lO^UgiightfuI  njanner  for  this  firm  tv, 
Cincerella"  into  such  material  fabric!  jj^oks  that  Kfrve  stood  the  test  of  tlm 
I  as  flesh  and  blood,  scenery  and  cos:  in  spite  of  recent  ill-advised  critics  w'h' 

l;.bor  In  picking  flaws:  Mrs.  Gaskell  • 
■■Cranford"  and  Goldsmith's  "Vicar  c 
Wakelleld."  What  a  contrast  are  M 
Brock'.s  portraits  of  the  vicar's  famll 
and  friends,  of  Lady  Blarney  and  Mu 
Carolina  Wilhelmlna  Amelia  Skeggs 
those  by  former  illustrators— Stotha- 
and  Rowlandson,  Cruickshank  and  Mi 
veady!    On  our  table  is  a  little  editi 
of  Goldsmith's  tale,  published  In  \  len 
-f  all  places  in  1798.  The  covers  are  bh 
V  lettering  on  the  b.ack 


tumes  and  the  palpable  settings  of  th* 
theatre,  might  i.mmeaiateiy  destroy  ui 
quality  of  dream -like  unreality,  brea^ 
its  gossamer  illusion,  spoil  Its  charm. 

But  the  Repertory  Theatre  Company 
by  the  exercise  of  that  genius  whlcl 
is  derived  from  the  taking  of  Infinlti 
pains,  have  accomplished.  If  not  thj 
Impossible,  at  least  the  99  per  ceri 
of  excellent  which  was  awarded  Clit 
el!a  ill  the  competition. 

a         oimancs  that  catche: 
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,  C'u.e  will  produce  a  mystery  play,  entiUed  "The  Ghost  Train," 
^Id  Ridley.  It  was  brought  out  at  the  St.  Martin's  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, on  Nov.  2S,  1925.  Frederick  T.  Cooper  took  the  part  of  Teddy  Dea- 
ken,  who  had  excellent  reasons  for  being  regarded  as  a  silly  ass.  Mary 
Clare  appeared  distraught  as  Julia  Price.  Caleb  Porter  as  the  station 
master,  Hodskin,  frightened  the  waiting  passengers  by  telling  them  the 
place  was  haunted. 

When  the  play  was  produced  at  the  Eltinge  Theatre,  New  York,  on 
Aug.  25,  1026 — with  a  change  of  scene  from  Cornwall  to  Maine,  not  far 
from  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  with  another  change  "to  suit  American 
taste" — these  roles  were,  filled  respectively  by  Eric  Blore,  Isobel  Elsom 
and  Walter  Wilson.  ^ 

The  play  had  a  lung  ^un  in  London.  The  performance  on  June  9 
1926,  was  the  252d.  Gladys  Ffolliott,  who  played  the  prim  spinstser,  Miss 
Bourne,  in  that  city,  came  to  New  York,  engaged  for  the  same  part  at  the 
I  Itinge,  and  was  replaced  in  London  by  Sydney  Fairbrother. 


■^'■6  &t&ge,  from  the  .i 
Train"  by  the  presumably  ingeii 
to  see  ghosts  in  performances 
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Tl}e  railway  passengers,  obliged  to  wait  in  a  dismal  station  on  a 
Cornish  line,  ai-e  not  cheered  by  the  station  master  that  dark  and  stormy 
night.  He  tells  them  the  place  has  been  haunted  ever  since  a  bad  accident 
occurred  there. 

A  phantom  train  rushes  by  at  midnight.  Dead  men  wave  red  lights, 
There  are  crazed  engineers.  The  passengers,  thus  prepare4  for  horrorS; 
hear  mysterious  knockings;  lights  glimmer;  doors  open  of  themselves, 
One  of  the  passengers  tells  the  others  that  the  ghost  train  is  due  that 
very  night. 

To  tell  what  happened,  to  explain  the  mystery,  would  be  unfair  to 
those  who  delight  in  dramas  that  induce  creeping  of  the  flesh.  It  is  said 
that*  the  stage  effects  aid  in  raising  goose  flesh  and  are  of  an  tinusual, 
novel  order. 


of  :  iie  Greek  dramatists  to  ii 
Xu    "idley.  The  Elizabethan  . 
tragedy. 

•  ..n^u"  ^^'■^^  ^'■^^  ^''^  Hamlet's  father,  Banquo's  and  the  one 
m  The  Corsican  Brothers."  M  e  prefer  Hamlet's  father  to  Banquo-  the 
latter  is  an  unpleasant  apparition  with  his  face  smeared  with  blood  and 
his  finger  pointed  to  it,  to  the  extreme  annoyance  of  Macbeth  playing  the 
host.  Should  Banquo's  ghost  appear  also  to  the  audience?  Or  should 
Macbeth  be  the  only  one  to  see  him  seated— a  Wll-joy  at  the  feast' 

Hamlet's  father  is  a  majestic,  a  superb  figure,  especially  when  he 
speaks  in  a  sonorous,  deep-down-within-the-cellar  voice.    Here  is  no  on 
portunity  for  a  squeaking  tenor.    The  ghost  should  be  careful  in  nro 
nunciation.    We  once  heard  an  actor,  not  at  all  majestic,  cortiplain  of  his 
brother  for  pouring  into  the  porches  of  his  ears  that  leprous  distilment 
Juice  of  cussed  hebenon  in  a  file."  ' 

We  have  asked  several  times  in  years  past  who  wrote  the  once  famous 
"ghost-tune"  in  "The  Corsican  Brothers."  ^ 

•  ^^^^V^"^  H^^i^^"]  dramatists  were  not  afraid  of  ghosts.  Does  any  one 
read  today  the  burlesque,  "The  Rovers,"  by  George  Canning,  George 
Elhs  and  John  Hookham  Frere  ?  The  song  by  Rogero  about  the  "U 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen" 
iB  in  some  anthologies:  Matilda's  line  is  still  quoted:  "A  sudden  thought 
strikes  me:  let  us  swear  an  eternal  friendship";  this  to  Cecilia  whom  she 
has  just  met  at  a  Weimar  tavern.  In  this  burlesque  of  sentimental  Ger- 
man plays,  popular  m  England  and  in  this  country  in  the  late  years  of 
the  18th  and  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century,  we  find  Matilda  solilo- 
quizing as  she  waits  for  dinner  and  her  Casimere:  "Dinner— it  is  taken 
away  as  soon  as  over,  and  we  regret  it  not!  It  returns  again  with  the  re 
turn  of  appetite.  The  beef  of  tomorrow  will  succeed  to  the  mutton  of 
to-day,  as  the  mutton  of  to-day  succeeded  to  the  veal  of  yesterday  But 
when  once  the  heart  has  been  occupied  by  a  beloved  object,  in  vain  would 
we  attempt  to  supply  the  chasm  by  another.  How  easily  are  our  desires 
transferred  from  dish  to  dish!  Love  only,  dear,  delusive,  delightful  love 
restrains  our  wandering  appetites  and  confines  them  to  a  particular  m-a-  ' ' 
ikation!"  * 


of 


There  are  two  ghost  •stories  of  railway  life  tMat  haunt  the  memory. 
One  is  by  Charles  Dickens,  and  was  told  as  one  of  the  Mugby  Junction 
tales.  'The  other  is  by  Marcel  Schwob,  "Le  Train  081"  in  the  collection  of 
his  remarkable  stories  entitled  "Coeur  Double,"  a  volume  dedicated  to 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  reviewed  with  warm  appreciation  by  Anatole 
France.  In  the  story  by  Dickens  we  still  see  the  spectral  engineer  wav- 
ing his  arm. 

In  Schwob's  story,  a  retired  engineer  tells  of  a  ghost-train.  He  was 
the  engineer  of  an  express  from  Marseilles  to  Paris.  His  brother,  an  engi- 
neer of  a  French  transport,  havjng  gone  to  China  before  1860,  remained 
there,  married  a  Chinese  woman  and  lived  at  Canton  with  his  wife  and 
little  grirl.  About  May,  1865,  it  was  rumored  that  the  cholera  was  ravaging 
the  East;  that  it  had  reached  Constantinople.  There  was  alarm  at  Mar- 
seilles. If  it  broke  out  there,  the  engineer  knew  it  would  arrive  at  Paris 
by  the  express.  At  that  time  there  was  no  way  for  a  passenger  to  inform 
the  conductor  or  engineer  of  sickness  'or  an  accident. 


But  let  us  get  back  to  our  ghosts.  There  is  one  in  "The  Rovers  "  T 
prologue  is  spoken  in  character.  There  is  this  stage  direction  at  the  er 
"Flash  of  lightning.  The  ghost  of  Prologue's  Grandmother  by  the  fathe 
side  appears  to  soft  music,  in  a  white  tiffany  inding-hood.  Prologue  kne. 
to  receive  the  blessing,  which  she  gives  in  a  solemn  and  affecting  mann. 
the  audience  clapping  and  crying  all  the  while.  Flash  of  lightning  Pi 
logue  and  his  Grandmother  sink  through  the  trap-door."  p.  fl. 

BACK  IN  THE  '80's 


Comments  on  "Jalma,"  Produced  at  the 

Other  Notes' 


ood, 
1  ro 


if  a  passenger  was  seized  with  this  Asiatic  pest  which  kills  in  an  hour, 
he  Avould  die  without  assistance,  and  I  would  take  his  blue  corpse  to  the 
Lyons  Station  in  Paris." 

Tlie  cholera  raged  in  Marseilles;  the  mortality  was  frightful.  Trav- 
elers left  a  station,  having  been  fumigated,  with  a  mist  of  stinking  vapor 
around  their  clothes.  On  Sept.  22,  1865,  at  night  Schwob's  engineer  took 
his  train  081  iiom  the  sorely  afflicted  city.    I'he  night  was  humid;  the 
'wa,rain  was  warm.  The  night  was  black.  The  train  was  going  ^t  the  rate  of 
if  In  I'^i  hour.  At  midnight  the  engineer  and  his  fireman,  Graslepoix, 

e  1880  *'"d  the  whistle  of  a  train  on  the  other  tralck.  Now  between  Nuits  and 
Jse  to  ijon  at  that  hour  there  was  no  other  train  going  or  coming, 
to  br°"    Suddenly  the  train  on  the  other  track  caught  up  and  accompanied  the 
,,pa/,?xpress.    "My  hair  stands  up  when  I  think  of  it." 
■  .'ords       This  train  was  enveloped  in  a  red  mist.    The  brass  shone  brilliantly 
'  'Trai  There  was  no  sound  of  steam.   Two  black  men  in  the  mist  made  motions 
^    ,      o^  the  platform;  faced  the  engineer  and  his  firemen  and  gestured.  There 
was  a  white  board  with  the  figures  081.    The  carriages  went  far  back  in 
1  In  the  darkness;  all  the  windows  were  without  light.    One  of  the  black  men 
and  was  stooped  to  stoke  the  furnace.    This  man  was  the  shadow  of  Graslepoix. 
eaHed'r^  The  engineer  raised  his  arm;  the  black  man  did  the  same.   The  two  went 
I    back  to  the  carriage    A.  A.  F.  2551.  The  engineer  found  there  was  a 
'  la.  c.l    man  lying  with  a  white  cloth  covering  his  face.    A  woman  and  a  little 
o\i    girl  wrapped  in  silk  brocaded  with  flowers  lay  almost  lifeless  on  the  cush- 
j|    ions.   "I  saw  th^  other  man  go  and  uncover  the  face.    The  chest  was  bare. 
Blue  spots  mottled  his  skin;  his  fingers  were  rigid,  wrinkled;  his  nails 
were  livid;  around  his  eyes  were  blue  circles.    I  saw  all  this  in  a  glance; 
I  also  recognized  that  my  brother  was  before  me  and  that  he  had  died  of 
cholera."   All  this  the  engineer  had  felt  and  seen  as  it  was  enacted  in  the 
phantom  train.  i 

When  he  recovered  consciousness  he  was  at  the  Dijoh  station.  Grasle- 
poix assured  him  that  he  had  not  left  the  engine.  "But  I  knew  the  con-j 
trary.  I  cried  out:  'Run  to  A.  A.  F.  2551!'  I  dragged  myself  to  it— and 
I  fcaw^my  dead  brother  as  I  had  seen  him  before."  That  morning,  Sept. 
if  23,  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Paris,  on  the  arrival  of  the  express  from 
'Mn'r- allies. 

My  brother's  wife  is  Chinese;  she  is  almond-eyed  and  yellow-skinned, 
i  not  been  easy  for  me  to  love  her;  a  person  of  another  race;  that 
seems  queer.    But  the  little  one  is  so  like  my  brother.    Now  that  I  am 
old  and  the  tremblings  and  shakirigs  of  engines  have  made  me  infirm,  they 
Tl     live  within  me — and  we  live  tranquilly,  except  that  we  remembered  tliat 
"    terrible  night  of  Sept.  22,  1865,  whe^i  the  blue  cholera  went  from  Mar- 
■''     H<-ilie;,  to  Paris  by  train  081." 


■Rnfetnn  Theatre 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
After   Eugene    Tompkins    had  been 
.    J  T  ,  X,    ^  (manager  of  the  Boston  Theatre  about 

.-^nd  I  knew  tliati,,^^  during  which  time  he  had 


acquired  the  habit  of  visiting  Europe 
annually  and  "seeing  things,"  he 
changed  the  policy  of  producing  each 
autimin  a  Drury  Lane  melodrama,  and 
plunged  boldly  Into  the  presentation 
of  an  original  spectacle  of  unexampled 
magnitude  and  beauty,  written  for  him 
by  Charles  Gayler  and  called  "Jalnia.  _ 
Gayler's  flrst  offense  had  been  '■Fritz 
for  J.  K.  Emmett,  but  "Jalma"  was 
modelled  after  the  no-man's-land  type 
of  "The  Black  Crook,'  located  nowhere, 
which  gave  full  scope  to  the  Imagination 
In  the  matter  of  scenery,  costumes  and 
— legs.  . 

On   Sept.   19.   1SS3,   after  months  of 
preparation,  the  Boston  Theatre  opened 
Its  doors  for  the  tlrst  performance  of 
the  Wost  magnificent,  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive   production    this    country    had  , 
ever  seen,  and  to  a  top  price  of  11.50 
they  plaved  to  »1687.23.    Mind  you  there 
was  a  gallery  In  the  Boston  Theatre 
Beating  about  a  thousand  people,  for 
which   aeroplane   view    they   paid  but 
25  cents  per,  aJid  when  full  that  meant 
but  $250,  hence  the  balance  of  that  gross 
receipt  was  JU37.25  to  be  divided  up 
1  below  stairs.    In  those  days  that  was 
la  lot  of  money.    It  kept  on  playing  to 
Ibig  business  for  twelve  weeks,   or  86 
performances  (there  were  no  y  ednes- 
!day   matinees),   and   on  Thanksgiving 
day  the  receipts  were  $3479. lo. 

Our  good  friend  Hari-y  M'Ulennen 
stated  In  his  advertisement  of  Nov.  U 
that  "180,000  people"  had  to  date  seen 
It.  This  would  have  been  after  56  per- 
formances, and  the  seating  capacity  of 
the  thearte  was  a  -shade  over  3100,  which 
counted  two  or  three  children  in  some 

\ny  lightning  calculator  will  see  that 
Harry  must  have,  with  his  well  known 
generosity,   allowed  about 
persons  above  capacity 
every  performance,  but 
the  business  was  big. 

The  original  cast  of  "Jalma  was: 
...  .  .  .wnilam  RednnmJ 

■iVhTa.on ■         Fraier  Coultpr 

Tnc-TrM'      . ' '   .  '   Fr^jk  JB. .  Lamb 

Piince  R»)ahmab 
Prnee  Be\il3h 
,<hib 
Drosra 
Phibo 

Princess  Mela 
Pr>ni  na  .  . 
{■'iinietta 
lahdeen 


hundred 
at  each  and 
truth  to  say. 


E    Y.  Backus 
C  H  Curr'er 
R   S.  F'tiley 
■   '  D.  J.  Sullivan 
'S  1    E.    Spr  'iRei 


■\Villiam  Uodlhund  had  oeen  importer 
from  England  for  the  great  product!, 
of  "Michael  Strogoft"  and  he  marrl. 
Mrs.    Barry,    they    later  starring 
•"Tharles  Osborne's    ".\   Mldnlglit  Ma: 
rlage."      Edith    Kingdon,    as    is  wi 
known,    later   joined    Augustin  Dal; 
company  and  eventually  married  Geor- 
Gould.     She   was   a   graduate   of  t' 
Amaranth    con>pany    of  amateurs 
Brooklyn   and   an   exceptionally  har 
some    woman.     Rosa    Prance   was  t 
daughter  of  Rachel  (Noah)  Francs  a: 
Shirley  France. 

The  only  ones  known  or  thought 
be  stm  livlnar  of  the  above  oast 
"lazer    Coulter,    who    married  Grai 
Thome;  C.  H.  Currier,  who  for  mar 
years  was  a  Jeweler  in  Roxhury, 
R.   S.   Finley.     \^  hether  or  not  Ka; 
Wilson  is  living  Is  not  known  to 
but  she  married   Ed  Marble,  the  r: 
"ruit  of  which  union  waa  Anna  Marb. 
vlio  married  Channing  Poliook. 

The  announcements  slated  that  thi 
ivas  the  "Largest  Corps  de  Ballet 
Tganized,"  and  that  there  were  "i 
Vuxiliaries,"  and  "600  Costumes." 

At  all  events  In  the  Grand  Ballets  r' 
n  the  famous  "March  of  the  Sil\ 
\rmy"  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  peo, 
;n  Boston  who  were  not  seated  in  fr' 
were  on  the  stage,  and  any  one  wo  i 
ie  ready  to  swallov*  the  "400  Au\ 
arles"  and  their  "600  Costumes"  bu 
ons,  hooks  and  eyes,  buckles  and  all. 

No    such    beautiful  ,and  gorgeous- 
'lazzl'.ng  effect  as  the   "Marqh  of  tht 
Ulver  .\rmy,"  either  before,  during  oi 
•fter  that  time,  has  ever  been  seen  oi 
he  American  stage.   The  Boston  The^i 
ire,    "Fly    Gallery"    and    the  "Tair. 
.ridge"  were  exceptionally  high,  and  .. 
vas  from  those  lofty  heights  that  score 
n  scores  of  dazzllngly  flashing,  ai  moreoj 
rirls    marched    in    bewildering  evolu- 
•ons  to  the  stage,  where  iheir  numbersl 
vere   increased   by  hundreds  of  otheil 
brilliant  and  gaily  costumed  associates] 
The     brilliant     ballets  interspei-sec 
throughout  the  play,  were  led  by  RosIm 
Viale,  from  La  Soala,  Milan;  Lucia  Co 
manl  from  San  Carlos,  Naples,  the  Prln-J 
cipals;     with    four    siip.^rb  Seconds 
.Miles.   Patti.  Marie,  . 
rom  the  Alhambra,  I 
ivere  reinforced  by  a 
rom  English,  French  and  Italian  Uia 
Ires. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  ~  iv!* 

Ballet"  was  tli  st  danced  in 
•Jie  entranchi.ir  music  of  wV 


'a  Browne, 
ime,  A.  P. 


nsrance  as  "La  Source,"  La  , 
Fleurs,  for   "Le  Corsalre,"  and  notably 
Coppella,"  but  "Sylvia"  fa^l  '  ^i-l 
the  brain  of  Delibts  for  a  i" 
land,    "where    nymphs,    shf,  - 
fauns,  satyrs  and  goddesses  run  ab 
engaging    attire,"    caused    A  frtd 
say   in  his   praise,  The 


Bruneau  to 

scores  of  'Sylvia^  and  Hlloppelia'  baaatl- 
ful.  distinctive,  spiritual,  singing,  lumin- 
ous, lively,  full  of  all  sorts  of  Ingenu- 
ities of  rhythm,  melody,  harmony  and 
orchestration,  are  the  ravishing  Jewels, 
^vhich  in  the  museum  of  our  treasure- 
house,  occupy  a  niche  of  their  own," 
Another  of  the  beautiful  dances  wa« 
the   "Pas  de  Quatre,"   Interpreted  by 
PattI,   Marie,   Clifton  and   Page,  with 
lemarttable  snccess.    Whether  this  was 
the  original  "Pas  de  Quatre"  danced  In 
nvo  by  Taglloni-Cerito-Grlsl  and  Lucille 
Grahn,  I  cannot  say,  but  whether  or  not, 
it  was  one  of  the  great  features  in  mak- 
ing "Jalma's"  success.  r 
In  those  days  no  spectacle  was  replete 
without  the  "Ti-ansformatten  Scene," 
and   "The  Hindoo  Parad>se."  was  thft 
limit  of  all  the  known  devices  of  the 
tlrne,  unlimited  expense  being  lavished 
upon  it  by  everjt  master  in  the  art  of 
lighting,    painting,    posing,  costuming 
and  effect. 

Jalma,  although  a  very  gi-eat  Biic- 
oess,  was  never  played  anywhere  after 
this  one  season,  and  never  saw  New 
York,  although  it  had  runs  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Chicago,  with  short  engage- 
ments elsewhere.  It  '  celebrated  its 
200th  perforrpance  at  McVicker's  Thea- 
tre, Chicago,  Tuesday,  March  25,  1884, 
where  it  had  enjoyed  a  remarkably  suo- 
ce.ssful  engagement.  Previous  to  thl« 
date,  however,  the  cast  had  been  some- 
what chameleonlzed,  so  to  speak,  Wal- 
ter ReynoId.s  succeeding  to  the  part  of 
Jalma,  and  Hamilton  Harris  to  that  of 
Albrazon.  "Steve"  Springer  now 
doubled  Phlbo  with  Tric-Trac,  and  P 
Clive.  played  Prince  Beulah,  while  E 
F.  Waters  did  Ahib.  Of  the  ladies,  the 
only   change    was   the  substitution  of 


Jalma's"  successor  in  1884  was  "Zft- 
nita,"  whose  greatest  features  were  th« 
-harming  and  delightful  dancer,  Bella, 
vnd  PonchielU's  1)eautlfiil  ballet,  fresh 
«nd  new  from  "La  Glaconda,"  knowB 
as  tlie  Dance  of  the  Hours. 

FRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 

'A  NIGHT  IN  PARIS' 

Based  on  the  sure  foundation  of  a 
score  of  exceptionally  good-lookine 
and  well  trained  chorus  girls,  with 
its  structure  expertly  fabricated 
from  the  tried  and  true  materials  of 
arraceful  and  spirited  dancing,  tune- 
ful music,  clever  comedians,  hand- 
some costumes  and  gorgeous  scen- 
ery, the  revue,  "A  Night  in  Paris," 
which  opened  at  the  Majestic  The- 
atre last  night,  "went  over  big." 

A  typical  Christmas  crowd  packed  the 
house  and  would  doubtless  hav'j  been 
pitting  there  now  ha*  the  curtain  not 
reluctantly  descended  when  it  did. 

As  a  spectacle  "A  Night  in  Paris  '  Is 
brimfiill  of  striking  and  beautiful  scenes, 
not  over  elaborated,  jput  planned  with  a 
really  artistic  feeling  and  executed  with 
sure  touch  that  was  entirely  satis- 
factory. It  would  be  difficult  to  select, 
definitely,  any  of  these  ensemtles  and 
say  that  they  were  the  best,  but  the 
scene  showing  "Cleopatra's  Barge" 
made  .a  perfect  picture;  "Powder  Puff," 
showing  feminine  beautj*  framed*  in 
huge  powder  puff  boxes  was  chnrming: 
nd  "The  Sacrifice"  was  a  tableau  of 
striking  vigor.  "In  Chinatown,  in  Frls- 
'Zulu,"  "The  Miser"  and  "The 
Slav"  also  left  a  good  impression. 

Jack  Pearl  to^k  the  lead  in  the  com- 
edy business  and  his  German  dialect 
vos  irresistible,  with  Jack  Osterman 
and  Barnett  Parker  dL-^playing  great 
versatility  in  rapidly  changing  roles. 
Then  Catherine  Gallimore,  Lucielle  Arn- 
old, Em  illy  Wooley  and  Olive  McClure 


bit  .of  salt  porK  m  tne  saucer— were ^ 
usiiilly  eaten  with  a  spoon.)  What  a  I 
tiue  lady  was  Miss  Matty,  who,  though  j 
she  abhorred  smoking,  stuffed  strong  | 
tobacco  into  her  host's  clay  pipe,  at  his  ' 
request,  "a  compliment  to  a  lady  In  his 
youth."  ' 

Should  ladles  call  on  Mrs.  Fltz-Adam,  j 
who,  "as  bold  aa  a  Hon,"  dressed  in  1 
rustling  black  silk  soon  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  so  that  Miss  Jenkyns 
was  Justified  In  remarking  that  "bom- 
bazine would  have  shown  a  deeper 
sense  of  her  loot"?  Should  we  have 
searched  for  Interesting  topics  of  con- 
versation, as  the  price  of  sugar,  when 
we  met  Lady  Glenmlre,  and  wondered 
if  the  peerage  ate  preserves  or  knew 
how  they  were  made? 

Mr.  Brock  has  brought  these  "men  and 
women  of  early  Victorian  life  vividly 
before  us,  their  costumes,  their  man- 
ners. We  learn  from  his  picture  of 
MaJ.  Gordon,  seated  on  a  sofa  with  his 
arm  round  Miss  lessis'z  v/nist,  that  it 
was  then  the  custom  for  a  gentlemi'.n 
visiting  to  Jake  his  topper  into  the 
drawing  room. 


Kate  Meek  for  Mrs.  Barry,  and  amon»  I  playing  opposite  these  entertainers,  ac- 


tlie  Secondas  of  the  ballet  the  with- 
drawal of  Miss  Pago  and  the  replacing 
her  with  a  most  attractive  danoer 
named  Sidonla. 

■  Jalma's"  career  en  tour  was  under 
the  combined  direction  of  Boston'a 
vve  1-known  and  popular  poet-hlatorlan, 
Qu  ncy  Kilby.  and  the  writer  of  thU 
article. 

The  contemporary  attractions  at  th« 
other  theatres  In  Boston  during  its 
'.pening  we«k,  were  The  McCaull  Opera 
Lompany  in  the  "Queen's  Lace  Hand- 
kerchief,   with    Fred    Leslie.  Mathilde 

G?obe!      ^""^  «  2« 


ultted  themselves  well. 
A  number  of  comedy  scenes,  Includ- 
jng  travesties  on  well  known  plays.  In- 
cluding part  of  "A  Green  Hat,"  were 
'  leverly  done.  Jack  Osternians  "Imnres- 
sions  of  Hollywood,"  with  personal 
views  of  half  a  dozen  noted  screen 
■stars  shown  on  the  film  was  heartily  ap- 
plauded. The  "Cafe"  scene  in  the  Paris 
slums  provided  a  thrilling  combination 
of  melodrama  and  farce. 

It  seems  to  be  necessary.  In  a  pro- 
duction of  this  sort,  to  Introduce  v*- 
rious  episodes  In  which  the  performers 
skate  over  very  thin  Ice.  They  had 
hem    last    night,    only.    In    this  case. 


The  reprinting  of  Max  Beerbohm's 
pleasingly  raalicioua  "Christmas  Gar 
land"  is  welcome,  and  not  only  for  the 
Christmas  season.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  say  w^hich  of  these  imitations  of 
authors  Is  the  most  ingenious  and  suc- 
cessful. The  title  of  Chesterton's  arti- 
cle. "Some  Damnable  Errors  About 
Christmas,"  Is  one  of  Mr.  Beerbohm's 
happiest  inventions.  "I  look  for  the 
time  when  we  shall  wish  one  another  a 
merry  Christmas  every  morning;  when 
roast  turkey  and  plum  pudding  shall  be 
the  staple  of  our  dally  dinner,  and  the 
holly  shall  never  be  taken  from  the 
walls,  and  everyone  will  always  be 
kissing  everyone  else  under  the  mistle- 
toe." On  the  whole  we  should  vote 
(tor  George  Moore  on  Dickens,  with 
Dolmetsch  showing  George  a  score  of 
Palestrlna,  with  the  nicely  placed  semi 
braves.  "I  wx>ndered  what  girl  Pales 
trina  was  courting  when  he  conceived 
them.  She  must  have  been  blonde 
surely,  with  narrow  flanks.  .  .  .  There 
are  moments  when  one  does  not  think 
of  fflrls,  are  there  not,  dear  reader.  " 
But  these  parodies  of  thought  and 
style  are  all  amusing. 


adopt  a  name  irom  ncTOn' as'^a  term 
for  a  class.    Witness  'a  Mlcawber,'  * 

^^v'l^Il'/^:'  own    day.  <» 

Babbitt'." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  understand  that  the  drama  now 
playing  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre, 
Daisies  Don't  Tell."  takes  Its  tltte 
from  an  old  song.  Can  you  or  anyone 
of  your  contributors  tell  me  who  wrote 
the  words  and  when   the    song  waa 


first  sung? 


M.  S. 


Rice's  Surprise  Party,  In  "Pop"  with  ^  here  wasn't  any  Ice  at  nil.  Just  dirty 

I  1 


•  u    RHo.,     ".'''"^  t"''  »t  I  water 

;  Bijou  —  Impulse  "  at  the  Muaewn 
Annie-  Pixley  In  ""Zara"  at  the  PwS 
;V^''  f   B.   Leavltfs  "SpeclaUy 
a   the  Howard,-"Vaudevllle"  It  the 
•N.w  Boylston  Museum  and  a  generouS 

During  the  12  weeks  of  its  run  Bo.- 

on  saw  elsewhere,  James  O-NeiM?; 
.Monte  Cristo,"— Maeeifi  ^ri.  1,  P 
■ha..  Wyndham,'jo.*iSy.  the  FlSr' 
noes  m  "Facts,"  Edwin  BootA  Joseph 
•Thi  T.KK~^"*''^  ^■f'^t,  right.  It  WM 
The  Jibbenainosay,"    -     "    •  was 


J.   E.  P. 


~  J' 


i-rt    \r    c    r>       -■     Lawrence  Bar- 

Ai:  further  illustration  of  what  Bo. 
on  did  to  amuse  and  enterTam  ifsMJ 
>efore  the  automobile  anrt  thi  , 
-le  born,  I  wi„  mentio'^'ha't'thrZ^ 
Taction  to  follow  "Jalma"  was  Hen^; 
■  ving  and  Ellen  Terrv  Tn  =  Henry 
heir  characters  on  dL.'V  IsT^,?' 
■penlng  bill  being  "Louis  X"  ' 
vith    raised"  „r..»=    they    opened  t. 

-ith  ••The-Mer-ctnt^'or^^en'r.' 
Lcfcipts  were  $40,'!.r.';n  ^enlo^ 


■penlng  bill   being  "Louls"vr"- 
•ith    raised"  prices    fh^„  ' 

I'ere  $4033.50 

.5fs,T45.5T""''  week 
Howing  Irving,  on  Wprtn^.j  „ 
came  Abbey"1   ItalL  71^'^^^' 

"  '   "'"lan  Obera,  with 


the  three  "cuts"" — they  are  curiously  ola- 
fashioned — are  by  Prixner  (?)  and  Ram- 
berg.  The  one,  "Esqr.  Thornhill  Per- 
suades Olivia  to  Elope,""  with  little  Dick 
tugging  at  Llvy"s  dress,  and  the  post- 
chaise  waiting  in  the  road.  Is  especially 
noteworthy;  but  the  print  is  clear,  :iiid 
the  book  does  not  bulge  unduly  a  coat 
pocket;  then  there  are  the  asFOclation^ 
connected  with  the  purchase  of  thi.s 
book  over  30  years  ago. 

Air.  Brock"s  illuslrallon  of  the  elope- 
ment, the  back  of  thef  post-chaise  seen 
on  the  hill  with  the  post-boy  whipping 
the  horses  and  little  Dick  running  bo- 
hind  in  wonder — this  is  only  one  of  the 
sixteen  done  in  his  unsurpassable  man- 
ner. We  would  not  part  with  the 
Vienna  edition — yet  the  time  comes  to 
every  lover  of  books  when  he  will  read 
no  more,  unless  Conan  Doyle  is  right 
In  saying  that  there  will  be  books  for 
the  next  plane — nor  would  we  forego 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  '"fine  ladies  " 
portrayed  by  Mr.  Brock,  and  of  hear- 
Jlng  Mr.  Burchell  sitting  by  the  fire 
and  exclaiming  "Fudge!"'  after  their  ' 
stories  of  fashionable  life. 


liristine  .Xilssen 


hl^  Campanini,  Ca;o;,r  D^'',  ^-l- 
Remember  them,  anybody'  ?ha? 
■>     years     ago.  Th«v 


was 

■Faust"   to  m!)4.50."~' Not  "t"^''  u 
oston   had    growing  miL 
lumbered     36ls39    ^peoplf  tl^  ""J^ 
eached  the  age  of  discXn„  ^°  ^ 
hose  Who  had  no^tcmio^"       ^'''^  " 
Competition  was  the  life  of  trad«  ♦fc 
s  now,  however,  and  not  to  k  " 
listanced,  the  Globe  hustled  ?n 
ihead  nf  AhK»..        '.'"stied  in  a  week 


ihead  of  Abbey,  Mapleson 


s  "Her  Ma- 


jesty's Opera  Company.-   with  .  . 
:uch  names  as  Etelka  a^^^  * 
Patti.  Glgha  Nordica  and  Pann^nt*'?"'* 

Abbey,  however,  had  sn^fr""*'"- 
card  up  his  sleeve    in  l^e  ^'""'"P 
-lapleson's  wllfe,  the    nV^^    Person  of 
.rerless  Mme.  Cavalalzr  wfrT*"* 
al-and   artistic   equ^j   w'^^^*  Ph7»l- 
oeen  difficult  to  "  '^°"'<'  bavej 

These  were  the  days  "of 
-h-i       ,ho  days  of';h°'s 

'  ,"f  toxcroffs  "Star 
-  ^ohn  B.  Gough''.'^^o''^."g„V: 


There  are  some  of  ua  who  would 
rather  live  In  Cranford  than  Jn  the 
bustling  towns  of  the  Babbitts.  The 
""elegant  economy"  would  suit  us,  nor 
would  one  call  the  Honorable  Sirs. 
Jamieson  stingy  because  she  provided 
at  her  evening  entertainments  onlv 
'N^afer  hread-and-butter  a7Kl  spongc- 
blscuits."  Why  Rltould  any  one  shrink 
from  Miss  Jenkyns  because  she  did  not 
think  the  "Pickwick  Papers,"  then  com- 
ing out  in  parts,  "equal  to  Dr.  John- 
TT'  ^'^'ou&h  we  might  say  with  Cap- 
tain Brown,  ""Damn  Dr.  Johnson!""  And 
to  think  that  this  "gallant  gentleman 
•«-as  deeply  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  a 
."livilf"  of  'Pickwick'  which  he  just-re- 
c^ened  when  he  was  killed  bv  a  rail- 
way train,  having  drooped  "P.ckwick" 

f^.ttnl^^  '^^"o  ^■^"'d 

-n'-  "I''  """^  sreen  peas  at  Mr.  Hol- 

tut,ok8,    though   the   forks   were  two- 
proiiged  and  black -handled.  Miss  Matty 
'.'^Mtf        ^"^^        ''^^        ^"  t'^e  point  I 
tasted  Miss  Pole  l.ft  them  un- 

i,  host  In  shovelling  them  up  br  a  large 

•agrtnt'  r.','^'  ourlitUe  vT 

I 'age  of  the  sixties  green  per>_s- ith  • 


A  book  of  "short  essays,"  "The  Little 
Room,"    by    Guy   N.    Pocock,    is  well 
Illustrated    by   Henry   S.    Sands.  Mr. 
^  Pocock  disarms  criticism  by  saying  that 
.  he  did  not  write  these  essays  for  high- 
brows,   experts,    or    connoisseurs.  "I 
wrote  It  for  persons  who,  like  myself 
take   delight  in  Jolly  things   of  every 
I  kind — books,  and  music,  and  pictures 
1  and   children."     He   looked  about  the 
room  In  which  he  wrote,  and  saw  i 
piano,  a  bassoon,  other  musical  instru 
ments,   an   Algerian   carpet,    pieces  o 
furniture  In  oak,  a  Chelsea  figure  o 
two,  shelves  of  favorite  books,  much 
loved  pictures.    These  gave  him  inspira- 
tion to  write  in  an  agreeable  manner 
It  Is  a  book  to  pick  up,  to  open  at  ran- 
dom, one  not  quickly  put  down,  whether 
the  talk  is  about  a  scrapbook,  the  joys 
of  collecting,  the  Lelt-Motlv,  porcelain 
shepherdesses.  Dr.  Johnson't;  chair.  A 
book  of  a  pretty  fancy,  a  sent'e  hiirno; 

H.  M.  Seymour  writes  from  Wellesley 
about  the  expression  '"Lazy  Lawrence": 
"I  think  you  have  not  far  to  seek- 
no  farther  than  Maria  Edgeworth's 
'Parent's  Asslstanr  ...  Of  ceurse  Mloa 
Edgeworth  may  have  had  her  char- 
acter's name  suggested  to  her  by  some 
Iiopular  saying,  but  It  Is  quite  m  likely 
that  she  was  Its  source." 

As  we  have  already  shown,  and  as  a 
correspondent  has  pointed  out,  the  es- 
presslon  "Lazy  Lawrenoe"  was  used 
before  "The  Parent's  Assistant"  was 
published;  It  was  In  common  ase  be- 
fore the  excellent  Maria  was  bom. 

No,  Maria  did  not  originate  the 
phrase,  but  let  us  quote  from  our 
Wellee?ley  correspondent: 

"Miss  Edgreworth  wrote  with  that  In- 
sufferable father  of  hers  at  her  elbow, 
prompting  her  to  lay  the  moral  and  the 
"sense"  on  for  all  It  was  worth.  Not 
for  him  the  fairy  tale,  not  for  hhn  the 
whimsloalltles  of  a  'When  We  Were 
Very  Touns";  but  the  parental  blight 
failed  to  klU  Maria's  real  gift  aa  a  story 
teller,  and  the  volume,  In  spite  of  Its 
uninviting  name,  became  a  prime  fav- 
orite with  the  little  people  of  that  gen- 
eration and  the  generations  which 
came  Immediately  after.  I  can  testlftp 
that  'Lazy  Laurence'  and  'Simple 
Susan"  still  had  charms  for  a  little  girl 
of  the  late  eighties  and  early  ninetlea 
I  suppose  that  Laurence  was  a  house- 
hold character  with  many  persons  wh* 
were  children  between,  say,  elghtesE 
hundred  and  eighteen  sixty;  and  he 
and  other  story  book  characters  wei« 
used  to  point  a  moral  In  later  years. 
Just  as  Roosevelt  employed  'Meddle- 
some Matty'  in  some  political  discus- 
sion, thereby  reviving  popular  Interest 
In  Miss  Taylor's  small  heroine.  ...  It 
does  not  take  long  for  the  pubUo  to 


fv.ir*  .  «n  the  aa- 

thologles;  not  In  Emerson"8  "Parnaa- 
sus,     George    Moore's    "AntHology  of 

i^nH'A"*""^'  m  Mr.  Cop" 

land  s  huge  volume  Just  published.— Ed. 

THE  DANCING  QIRL  OF  DOOM 

The  patter  of  her  feet 

Was  as  vagrant  a  sound 
As  a  slanting  blue  rain 

On  the  dry  summer  ground; 
And  like  a  bruised  sunset 

Through  shadowed  maple  trees 
Was  the  touch  of  fire-light 

Upon  her  golden  knees. 
She  danced  to  no  musio 

Other  than  the  crying 
Of  wind  In  the  bushes 

And  an  old  wench  sighlnr; 
The  scarlet  of  the  flames 

Was  as  bright  In  her  eyea 
As  a  touch  of  lightning 

In  the  dark  basalt  sklea 
But  Mantis,  her  lover, 

Had  only  Idle  gaze 
For  her  golden  body 

Througli  the  swirling  amoke-hasfc- 
(The  patter  of  her  feet 

Would  be  light  on  the  gorse   .  j 
Young  Mantis  was  scheming 

For  a  Downgate  man's  horse   .   .  j 
DONFARRAK. 

YOURS  FOR  HEALTH 

A3  the  World  Wags: 

Wonderful  craze  this  vitamins  fad, 
where  everyone  searching  for  the 
elixir  of  life  Is  grabbing  up  aJl  the  liver 
the  market  will  supply.  I  tried  it  onc<j 
and  I  got  so  full  of  iron  I  had  to  chain 
up  the  boy's  toy  magnets,  they  flew  at 
me  so.  The  women,  usually  pacifists 
are  actuaUy  turned  Into  tigers  by  such 
a  diet,  for  did  not  one  In  a  Boston  Sun- 
day newspaper  advise  with  ghoulish 
gee  a  sick  person  to  "eat  liver  the 
bloodiest  you  can  find?"  (Sounds  to 
me  like  a  swear  word— that"a  what) 
Newton  Highlands.         OLD  BILL. 

We  read  that  an  otherwise  normal 
boy  In  Missouri,  though  he  is  10  years 
old,  has  not  a  tooth  In  his  head;  but 
his  gums  are  so  hard  end  sharp  that 
he  can  chew  any  kind  of  food,  bite  of 
with  the  greatest  ease  a  bit  of  raw 
apple  or  a  tough  piece  of  meat.  He  has 
never  had  a  tooth;  dentists  say  ha 
never  will  have  one.  A  brother  and  a 
oousln  were  also  lacking  In  this  re- 
spect. 

They  were  not  the  first,  Pauline 
Pherecrates,  the  comic  dramaUst  of 
Athens,  was  born  toothless  and  so  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  life;  yet  he 
nvented  the  poetic  metre  that  bears 
his  name.  Johann  Theador  Schenck, 
the  learned  physician  of  Jena,  ooa- 
■slders  his  case  In  Obs.  de  Mad.  (Fol'ct 
1644,  L.  1,  obs.  3,  p.  188.) 

Still  more  surprising  Is  the  case  o* 
a  Greenlander  taken  to  Hafnia  in  tho 
reign    of    Christian    IV    of  Denmark. 

This  stranger  showed  to  as  many  a:^ 
had  the  curiosity  to  see  it,  that  he  had 
but  one  continued  tooth  which  reached 
'rom  one  end  of  the  Jaw  to  the  other." 
To  this  statement,  good  old  Bartholin 
adds:  "For  which  I  have  the  sufHclent 
testimony  of  Dr.  Thomas  Finchius,  a 
venerable  person.  In  whose  house  the 
barbarian  did  often  feed  upon  raw  flesh, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  own 
country." 


A  CYNICAL  "MAKE-UP"  MAN 

Slnsular  Juxtaposition  of  items  in  the  Mem- 
phle  Appeal) 
PARIS  IS  THIRD 
French  Capital  Gains  224,344  Since  War 
PARIS,  Oct.  22— First  figures  from  the 
regular  flve-year  census   return  shov/ 
that  Paris,  with  4,667,690  inhabitants,  la 
tin  the  world's  third  largest  city. 
A  gain  of  224,344  was  reported  since 
the  end  of  the  war. 

Nearly  12,000  husbands  are  reported 
mlsslns  from  London. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The  undergraduate  paper  i>f  a  west- 
rn  college,  announcing  a  price  for  the 
best  article  on  "How  the  College  Can 
Be  Improved,"  saw  fit  to  make  this 
stipulation: 

'Only  artlolea  of  unquestionable 
character  will  not  be  considered." 

Should  the  English  department  Inter- 
fere, or  should  the  Watch  and  TVard 
Society  be  summoned? 

EASTERN  aiSAU 
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Aa  tba  World  Wags: 

At  a  lecture  I  reoantly  attended  th« 
speaker  pronounced  "amateur"  &•  ii 
■pelled  "amater,"  whioh  ts  oorr«ct. 
'"Get  that,"  audibly  snlokered  a  brieht 
youth;  "amater,  for  ama-choor"t 

PENSinN  CONCERT  "  1 

In  SymphPTiy  hall  yesterday  afternoon 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Kouseevltikr  conducting,  g-ave  the  SSd 
concert  In  aid  of  the  orchestra's  Pen- 
sion fund.  The  popular  pieces  selected 
for  the  program  were  as  follows: 

Kosslnl,  overture  to  "William  Tell";  i 
Weber-Berlioz.  "Invitation  to  the  \ 
Dance",  Sibelius,  "Valse  Trlste"; 
Strauss,  Johann,  waltz,  "Voices  of 
Spring";  Tchaikovsky,  suite  from  the 
ballet,  "Casse-Noisette"  ("Nutcracker") 
Op.  71a:  Tchaikovsky,  Overture  Solen- 
nelle,  "1812." 

To  hear  Mr.  Koussevltzky  rejuvenate 
these  old  ISth  century  pieces,  In  the 
main  minor  works  of  the  composers, 
hackneyed  to  a  frazzle  by  tstudents  of 
various  Instruments  and  the  dance  the 
world  over,  was  like  re-opening  the 
long  closed  house  of  an  ancestor  and 
beholding  the  worn  fi?rnlturs,  that  as 
children  we  knew  only  to  be  utilitarian 
household  objects,  given  new  beauty 
Uld  revaluation  by  the  antique  expert. 

In  the  first  haU  of  the  program  wefe 
waltz  tunes  to  which  as  tiny  tots  we 
were  taught  the  one-two-three  of  the 
dance,  and  later  grace  and  lightness  of 
touch  at  the  piano  or  with  tho  bow;  and 
there  was  the  old  William  Tell  Overture 
through  which  we  were  expected  to  ex- 
press in  tones  the  Schiller  operatic 
legend.  As  children  the  music  had  Us 
ittractlveness  to  us.  perhaps;  still  Jt 
was  the  utilitarian  vehicle  of  leBsons, 
Yesterday  it  had  beauties  that  never 
had  chance  to  shine  in  those  practice 
hours.  The  one  exception  to  this  ctate- 
ment  was  the  "Voices  of  Spring"  by 
Strauss,  which  suggested  somewhat  the 
heaviness  of  lingering  icicles. 

The  second  half  of  the  program  was 
devoted  to  two  of  that  trio  of  iwpular 
orchestral  pieces  by  Tchaikovsky,  no 
doubt  In  honor  of  the  86th  anniversary 
of  the  composer's  birth,  on  Christmas 
dav.  For  tho  "1SI2"  overture  Mr. 
Koussevitiky  augmented  the  orchestra 
with  the  New  England  Conservatory 
brpss  ensemble,  about  20  players,  where- 
with he  heightened  considerably  the 
dramatic  effect  of  the  cTlmaM.  There 
■was  long  and  excited  response  from 
the  audience,  for  no  performance  of 
this  overture  at  the  Pops,  where  it 
has  long  been  a  favorite,  ever  tUrillod 
as  Mr.  Koussevltzky's  playing  of  it  did 
yesterday. 

Despite  the  storm,  there  seemed  few 
more  than  a  hundred  vacant  seats  In 
the  hall,  and  the  people  were  en- 
thusiastic throughout.  H.  L. 


spectator  to  wate 

Thousand  Nights    u  :      -     .  i    ,  -        ,   i  other  h:i.  , 

his  hair  stand  on  end.  end  send  chills  about  the  diet  of  pnnutlve  man  m- 
down  his  back;  unless  he,  like  too  many  volve  by  implication  the  old  fallacy 
In  the  audience  last  night,  were  In-  ,  of  the  return  to  nature,  that  la,  to  sav- 
cllned  to  take  the  story  as  a  colossal  I  ^eory;  There  Is  a  colony  near  t,rasRO| 
joke,  although  the  men  and  women  on  '  which  Is  busily  engaged  In  returning 
the  stage  acted  with  the  conviction  of  to  nikture.  There  are  no  laws  or  Poljoe. 
those  who  saw  the  ghost- train  and  were    human  relations  depend  entirely  upon 
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PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

The  People's  Symphony  orchestra, 
Stuart  Mason,  conductor,  Sive  its' 

fourth  concert  tiiiiS-*U*4«»«.n  at  3  30  in 
Jordan  hall.  Joseph  L=i"tner,  tenor, 
will  assist.    The  program  is  as  follo^%.-.. 

Fcr^  HI,  f-'.Mc."  ballade  for  orchca- 

-.:fer^~-::;.-"s^^-- 

^  Mr.  lllutner  wiU  .iii*  an  aria.  J 

'GHOST  TRAIN' 

By  PHILIP  HALE  '  | 

Copley  Theatre:  First  performance  In 
Boston  of  "The  Ghost  Train,"  a  melo- 
drama In  three  acts  by  Arnold  Ridley. 
Produced  at  St.  Martin's  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, Nov.  23,  1925.  Teddy  Deakin, 
Frederick  T.  Cooper;  Saul  Hodgkln, 
Caleb  Porter;  Julia  Price,  Mary  Clare; 
Miss  Bourne,  Gladys  Pfolllott.  Produced 
at  the  Eltinge  Theatre,  New  York, 
on  August  25,  1926,  changed  for  Ameri- 
can use.  Teddy  Deakin,  Eric  Blore; 
Saul  Hodgkln,  Walter  Wilson;  Julia 
Price,  Isobel  Elsom;  Miss  Bourne, 
Gladys  Ffolllott. 

The  cast  of  last  night  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Saul  Hodg-kln  C.  Wordley  Hulse 

Richard  Winthrop   Alan  Mnwbriiy 

El«ie  v?inthrop   MilUcent  Hallatt 

Charles  Muruock   tcicnuru   vi  ncri 

Peggy  Miirdock   Mav  Ediss 

Miss  Bourne  Elspet'-    n,,  ' —-vi 

Teddy  De.akia    E.  E.  CUre 

Julia  Vricc   Nan  Marriott  .vu,, 

Herbert  Price  Edmund  Geurire 

John  Stirlin?  Norman  Cannon 

Jackgon  Roger  Wheeler 

As  this  melodrama  is  a  "mystery 
play,"  a  reviewer  is  naturally  debarred 
from  describing  the  successive  situa- 
tions and  the  ending  in  detail.  Tet  one 
can  be  allowed  to  speak  of  certain  clr- 
g^umstances,  strange  scenes,  premonl- 
■>ns  and  anticipations  of  horror,  that 
"        calculated  to  turn  the  knees  of  the 


convinced  that  the  warnings  of  the  gruff 
station  master,  his  advice  to  leave,  or 
tie  would  not  be  responsible  for  what 
was  to  happen,  had  not  been  foolish,,] 
Idle  vaporlngs. 

A  young  married  couple,  a  couple  that 
have  just  had  a  tiff,  an  elderly  spinster, 
and  a  silly,  chattering  young  man  are 
all  stranded  at  Axworthy  Junction.  They  1 
Wve   missed   connections  through  the 
stupidity  of  the  silly  ass.    No  train  will 
leave  the  dismal  station  till  the  next 
morning.  There  is  no  inn,  no  carriage  in 
theneighborhood.  The  nearest  farmhouse 
Is  five  miles  away.  The  night  is  rainy, 
the  roads  are  muddy.  Stay  in  the  wait- 
ing room  they  must,  although  the  sta- 
tion master  urging  them  to  leave,  says 
he  must  lock  up  and  obey  orders.  The 
Btranded  will  not  budge.  Then  the  sta- 
tion master  tells  a  grisly  tale  of  a  phan- 
tom train,  for  there  had  been  an  acci- 
dent years  ago.  He  speaks  o(  the  for- 
mer station  master  dropping  dead;  of 
the    engineer    going    mad.    Still  the 
stranded  will  not  leave.  The  estatioji 
master,  having  assureed  them  that  the 
phantom  train  is  due  that  night,  goes 
home.    Returning  in  a  few  minutes  he  i 
fails  dead,  opening  the  door.  | 
Meanwhile,    the    silly    ass    has    irrl-  ] 
tated  his  companions  by  his  absurd  re- 
marks,  his   incredulity,    his  ceaseless 
chatter,  his  wish  to  tell  stories  forget- 
ting the  point.    Miss  Bourne,  frightened 
and  swooninfT,  is  persuaded  to  take  a 
drink  of  brandy.    She  empties  the  flask, 
expresses  a  distinct  desire  to  be  Queen 
of  the  May,  and  is  stretched  out  on  a 
table.  The  corpse  of  the  station  master, 
which  had  been  put  in  an  adjoining 
room,  has  disappeared. 

Enter  a  half  or  wholly  crazed  young 
and  attr.actlve  woman  in  evening  dress, 
accompanied  by  two  men,  who  tell  the 
passengers  that  she  once  saw,  or 
thought  she  saw,  the  ghost  train.  The 
Bight  affected  her  reason.  She  raves 
like  the  mad  lady  of  the  village  but 
without  straw  in  her  hair.  Her  com- 
panions cannot  quiet  her.  At  last  the 
whistle  is  heard,  the  train  rushes  by. 
■  General  consternation.  And  why  are 
the  strangers  so  anxious  to  have  the 
Btranded  leave  the  station?  And  why 
does  the  silly  ass  insist  jon  staying? 

The  answer  is,  "Go  and  see  the  play." 
It  Is,  as  all  plays  of  this  nature,  in-! 
tended  to  excite  curiosity  and  thrill  an  j 
audience,  a  mixture  of  probabilities  and 
libsurdities,  but  the  absurdities  are  not 
noted  until  one  has  left  the  theatre. 
During  the  performance  the  attention  Is 
held.  Even  when  the  talk  of  the  others 
drags  and  there  are  vain  repetitions, 
the  chatter  of  Teddy  Deakin  excites 
laughter  and  relieves  scenes  that  might 
otherwise  be  boresome.  No  one  is  really 
Interested  In  the  lovers'  billing  and 
cooing,  nor  in  the  squabbling  of  the 
older  married  couple.  The  talk  between 
the  spinster  and  Deakin  is  much  more 
to  the  purpose. 

We  can  only  hint  that  Mr.  Cllve,  cap- 
ital as  the  silly,  empty-headed  Deakin, 
was  not  the  fool  he  appeared;  that 
Julia  Price  was  not  so  crazy  as  she 
Beemed;  that  the  station  master  was 

probably  not  prompted  .^fP\!<;'^^"^^ 
directors  Of  the  railway;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Miss  Bourne  was  g^orlous- 
Vy  soused,  "plastered"  to  use  Deakm  s 
chaste  term. 

The  play  was  acted  with  the  neces 
sarv  sedousness  in  the  more  "eepy  and 
Ifnister  scenes.  Mr.  Hulse's  story  of  the 
accident  and  the  consequent  «PPf  ^'"""/^ 
was  dramatically,  eloquently  toW-  Miss 
Dudgeon,  Allah  be  praised,  acUd  her 
.i,-„niren  scene,  discreetly.  The  la,rg« 
aud?enc"e  4as  mightily  pleased  through- 
out  the  performance. 

Dr   Harry  Campbell  says  that  man's  1 
simian  ancestor  "grew  his  wits  and  be-  | 
came  a  man  by  giving  up  vegetables 
and  taking  to  hunting,  with  the  result 
'of  hunting,   meat.  ..."  was  note- 
worthy   that    man    evolved    1^°™  » 
speechless    being   to   a   being  capable 
of  abstract  thought-almost.  Indeed,  to 
his  present  status-without  cultivated 
grain,  any  other  milk  than  his  mother's, 
c-SRS   sugar,  alcohol,  tea  or  coffee     He  | 
couM  stm  survive  and  thrive  without  , 

=^^ha\  IsTo  be'afd '^f  the  diet  recom- 
mended by  this  'earned  English  Physu 
clan:    crusty    bread    and    butter,  raw 

"^ii'r'Arthu^'Machen  will  not  accept 
prfr^ilse  or  conclusion.  "I  do  not  think 
\hat  a  diet  of  bread  and  butter,  fruit 
and  lettuces  would  bo  in  the  least 
musing;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
^at  no  food,  whether  bodily  or  ehostXy 
which  fails  to  amuse  and  irit^^'^^t  can 
be  of  the  least  use  or  benefit  to  any 
inan.  If  I  read  'Lycldas'  and  enjoy  it 
not?  it  profits  nothing;  If  X  eat  lettuce 
ind   enjoy   U  not,^ 


^■^  Am»  no 

doubt 

Then:  "\  ot  dlt  you  say  vaa  der  name 
of  der  pook?" 

"DON  JUAN!"  I  yelled.  "BT  LORD 
BTRONl    IN  TWO  VOLUMES  I" 

Another  long  silence,  and  presumably 
more  searching.    And  th'.n  t.^e  inquiry: 
"Vet  vaa  dey?  Sheed-muzlg?" 
AJaa,   I  have   to  spoil  the  story.  I 


free  will  and  natural  Instincts.    Mar-  ^    -  - 

riage  is  not  recognized,  and  children  y^^ugij't  i  was  dealing  with  a  Young  In 

are  brought  up  by  the  community.  The  [  ^gJlgg^^J^l    but  I  was   not.     Two  days 

children  are  naked,  the  grown-ups  al-  •  ^^y^^^  g^me  back,  beautifully 

most  naked— and  the  neighbors  have  ^^^^^          ^^^j^  .^j^h  the  deckle  In- 

omplained  to  the  police.    And  the  odd ,  instructions  ecrupulouily 


thing  Is  that  the  foolish  people  who 
mimic  savages  do  It  so  badly.  True 
^^avagery  is  stuffed  with  rules  and  reg- 
ilations,  and  the  marriage  laws  of  the 
Australian  blackfeUows  are  extremely 
complex." 

Did  the  address  of  Dr.  Campbell  at 
\  meeting  of  food  reformers  lead  "A. 
VV.,"  the  poet  of  the  Dally  Chronicle, 
to  write  these  lines? 


followed. 
Tempera,  Mores  and  Company! 


Melrose. 


AH  CHEH. 


BONES  OF  CONTENTION 

(Soft   feeding,   we   are   told,  Is 


the 


cause  of  Britain  having  not  a  single 
normal  jaw.) 
Disregard  of  nature's  laws 
Hath  reacted  on  our  Jaws. 
Stern  effect  of  simple  cause! 

Nothing  can  excuse 
Slops  and  sops  in  lieu  of  chops, 
Mashes,  stews  and  lollipops; 
Man  can  stay  the  jaw  that  drops? 

Surely,  if  he  choose. 
Man  is  boomed  and  advertised 
Day  by  day  as  civilized. 
Yet  his  taste  Is  criticised 

For  indulgence  crass; 
Yet  I  bid  you  banish  fear, 
Man  has  still  a  great  career, 
Samson  conquered  with  a  mere 
Jawbone  of  an  ass! 


WHY  THE  REPORTER  IS  MISSING 

(From  the  Champaign.  111..  Gazette) 
The  Taylor  &  Fisher  music  store,  with 
Miss  Lois  A.  Taylor  and  Robert  Fisher 
as  the  proprietors,  Is  now  being  oper- 
ated in  the  New  University  postoftice 
building,  704  South  Sixth  street,  with 
the  slogan,  "An  iniquitous  haven  for 
students  and  an  esthetic  rendezvous 
for  townsfolk." 

THE  DUKE  AND  THE  BUDGET  i 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Lass  New  Year's  day  we  started  ta| 
keep  a  budjet  book.  On  one  page  it 
tells  how  a  guy  makin  my  salary  could 
save  800  bucks  a  yr.  Thats  a  much  fun- 
nier story  than  Snowshoe  Al  could  write. 
Here  it  is  the  end  of  tha  year  an  in- 
stead of  having  the  800,  we're  650  in 
tha  red,  not  counting  a  few  items  wich 
tha  B  and  C  aint  been  made  acquainted 
with.  I  checked  back  the  directions 
and  found  a  serious  mistake  the  damn 
book  makes,  fer  Instance  it  tells  ya  to 
allow  250  bucks  fer  the  B  and  C's 
clothes  and  $50  for  extras  In  case  250 
dont  reach.  The  author  should  change 
that,  allowing  $50  and  $750  fer  the 
extras.  Everytime  I  open  tha  clothes 
closet  I  gotta  shove  a  cuppie  doz 
dresses  aside  ta  get  at  my  other  suit. 
Tha  big  fight  starts  wen  I  tell  her  that 
her  bridge  losses  average  6  bucks 
week  to  wich  she  replys  tfiat  my  paint- 
ing bills  are  a  lot  more  an  I  asked 
her  what  she  means  by  that,  an  she 
shows  me  ware  thers  a  lotta  6  buck 
items  on  the  household  page  in  the 
Shellac,  Varnish  etc  column,  that  was 
a  swell  boner  on  my  part,  I  shuda  put 
those  sixes  on  the  medicine  page  and 
she'd  never  of  been  tha  wiser. 

DUKE  BAKRAK. 
P.  S.    One  piece  of  change  what  don't 
get  spent  next  year  is  a  2  buck  note, 
the  price  of  a  new  budjet  book. 


INCONSISTENCY 
As  the  World  Wags:  „  „  .. 

In  The  Herald  of  Dee.  18    A.  H.  ±i. 
says'  "To  use  the  plural,  one  must  refer 
to  at  least  a  total  of  two.    The  subjects 
of  the  verb  total  only  one  and  one-slith. 
How  then,  can  the  verb  be  Plyal?" 

If  "A  H  H  "  is  right,  why  does  he 
not  use' a  singular  verb,  and  say  total, 
only  instead  of  "total  only  ?^^^^^^ 

WHAT   ARE   UNEt>  TROUSERSt 

(London  Dally  (Jronicle) 
Occasionally  great  thoughts  aa  well 
as  irreat  schemes  emanate  from  the 
city  We  are  credibly  Informed  that 
the 'other  day  when  not  over-subsc.  ib- 
Ing  or  underwriting  a  loan,  a  city  man 
gave  vent  to  the  following  statement: 
••Never  Uust  a  man  who  wears  lined 
1  trousers  or  who  does  not  h*ve  hla 
business  cards  engraved." 

CONTINUING  PLAYS 

MAJESTIC— "A  Night  in 
Paris,"  Shubert  revue  built  along 
French  lines  with  Jack  Pearl, 
Jack  Osterman  and  others. 

EEPERTORY— ."A  Kiss  for 
Cinderella,"  revival  of  Sir  James 
Barrie's  delightful  fantasy. 

PLYMOUTH— "Daisies  Won't 
Tell,"  ne-w  play  by  Owen  B.  Win- 
ters and  Leonard  Cline.  Pauline 
Lord  heads  the  cast.    Last  week. 

HOLLIS— "Cradle  Snatchers," 
farce  by  Russell  Medcraft  and 
Norma  Mitchell,  featuring  Blanch 
Ring.  Sixth  week. 
'  WILBUR— "Queen  High,"  mu- 
sical version  of  the  farce,  "A  ; 
Pair  of  Sixes,"  with  Julia  San- 
derson, Frank  Crumit,  John  Haz- 
zard  and  others.   Fourth  week. 

PARK— "Tommy,"  new  comedy 
by  Howard  Lindsay  and  Bertrand 
Robinson,  with  Peg  Entwistle, 
William  Janney,  Alan  Bunce,  Sid- 
ney Toler,  Ben  Johnson  and 
others.    Fifth  week. 

SHUBERT— "Song  of  the 
Flame,"  operetta  with  Tessa 
Kosta,  Guy  Robertson,  the  Rus- 
sian Art  Choir  ahd  others.  Last 
week. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

In  September  Florida  was  making  loud 
cries  for  assistance,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  tornado;  In  October  she  was 
getting  to  her  feet  but  she  still  accepted 
aid  from  the  Red  Cross  and  other  phil- 
anthropies; In  November  she  was  fully 
on  the  way  to  recovery  and  didn't  care 
to  have  much  said  about  the  disaster; 
and  now  in  December  If  anybody  men- 
tions the  storm  she  lifts  her  eyebrows 
with  a  puzzled  look  and  asks:  "Storm 
— what  storm?  (Juess  I  didn't  hear 
about  It."  The  boom  Is  evidently  re- 
sumed. G.  A.  B. 

Portland,  Me. 


It   profits  nothing. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

For  reading  "Don  Juan"  I  shall  be 
scorned  by  all  Young  Intellectuals  as 
Victorian,  or  even  pre-Vlcto;lan.  But 
Young  Intellectuals  seem  to  mo,  perhaps 
because  I  am  not  young  or  Intellectual 
enough,  like  froth — like  the  froth  which 
the  drinker  bloweth  away,  the  froth 
which,  when  you  ask  what  la  holding  It 
up,  replies  contemptuously,  "Why,  that's 
nothing  but  beer." 

However,  1  had  a  sumptuous  "Don 
Juan"  In  two  volumes,  vellum  covered, 
which  I  decided  for  prsservatlon's  sake 
to  have  bound.  I  took  It  to  the  binder, 
Issuing  Instructions,  querulous  and  so- 
licitous to  preserve  the  deckle,  and  bo 
on.  The  time  appointed  for  the  work 
passed.  No  books  oame.  I  oalhed  up. 
I  aaked  what  had  become  of  the  vol- 
umes. 

"Could  you  dell  me  der  pook's  nameT" 

voice  replied. 

Junn.  by  T,ord  Byron." 


1  F'aTi.. 


'OLD  IRONSIDES'  IN 
FILMATTREMOM 

A  real  patriotic  thriller  Is  "Old  Iron- 
sides,"  the  motion  picture  by  Lawrence 
Stallings  of  "What  Price  Glory"  fame, 
which  was  given  its  first  Boston  show- 
ing last  night  at  the  Tremont  Theatre. 
The  famous  frigate  Constitution  is,  of 
course,  the  "heroine"  of  the  production, 
if,  indeed,  an  Inanimate  object  like  a 
ship  can  be  regarded  as  a  screen  hero- 
ine. Assuming  applause  to  be  a  cor-| 
rect  gauge  of  approval,  the  plaudits  that 
greeted  the  spectacular  exploits  of  the, 
vessel  and  her  crew  as  presented  last' 
night,  entitle  the  Constitution  to  tak» 
the  very  toprfiotch  of  popularity. 

The  picture  represents  an  expedition 
by  the  Constitution,  under  the  gallant' 
Commodore  Preble,  to  the  Mediterran- 
ean, where,  single  handed,  she  wipes  out 
the  Bnrbary  pirates,  and  sets  the  starSi 
and  stripes  in  triumph  on  tlie  citadel  q(| 
Tripoli. 

The  photography  Is  on  the  boldest 
most  dramatic  scale  and  "Old  Ironsli 
ts  depicted,  over  and  over  again, 
under  full  sail;  now  stripped  for  actli 
now  joined  in  battle  with  the  corsa 
with    splintered    bulwarks    and  V 
hamper  a  w.-eck  but  with  every  gun 
her  broadside  belching  fire  and  thunA 
now,  by  a  novel  camera  trick,  shtf 
bearing  down  under  a  cloud  of  can 
with  the  seas  boiling  under  her  forefi 
until  her  tremendous  bulk  seems  to 
about  to  come  roaring  right  over 
footligl-.ts.    and    now    gliding  seren 


(1  asralnst  a      '  '  '  ' 
and  stripes 

overhead. 
I'll  10  is  fighting  enough  in  this  plc- 
Fatisfy  the  most  exacting  and 
I  vivid  representation  of  naval 
.  the  brave  days  of  sail.  De- 

 his  band  of  heroes  capture 

nd  burn  the  stranded  Philadelphia, 
n  Algerine  frigate  is  sent  to  the  bot- 
m  after  a  terrific  set-to.  The  bom- 
rdment  of  the  pirates'  fortifications 
like  an  earthqual<e,  ably  assisted  by 
he  orchestra  drums.  The  scenes  'tween 
ecks,  where  the  sweating  gun  crews 
■ork  their  pieces,  are  especially  real- 
Jtic. 

A  wispy  thread  of  a  love  story  runs 
hroush  the  picture  but  is  o/  al^^^f   chisholm.  a  baritone,  who  affects  none 
.epllglble    importance.     "    gives    Es- ,  mannerisms  of  the  concert  hall 

her  Ralston  a  chance  to  d'PPlay  her  vauOeville  and  has  a  voice  of 

..  .u.^sque  type  of  beauty  and  Charles   ^       ti^^ai       m      r^j  j,  Greenleaf, 
i  l  l  :l — a  Boston  boy  by  the  way — to  ' 
)  the  sailor  boy  hero.    Wallace  Beery  ^pri^-g  pocket  billiard   champion,  de- 
ind  George  Bancroft  as  a  bos'n  andlf 


"    '^'•i^'PB*^    -  — ^ 

His  appearances  at  the  theatre  ;i  tram-way  ai 

)  frequent  now. that  the  audiences  fed  ' '     f"""        Outrani  in  1801 
5  if  they  really  knew  him  and  if  per-  j  ""'^  ""t  ^  weeden  and  then 


chance  he  has  to  repeat  a  bit  now 
and  then  they  only  laugh  the  harder, 
evidently  enjoying  th«  "in  the  know" 
air  it  creates.  For  those  who  do  not 
'  know  Mr.  Fay's  style,  let  it  be  said,  he 
IS  a  cool,  sophisticated  gentleman,  who 
v.orks  easily  and  naturally,  depending 

not  on  "gags"  for  his  laughs.  He  Is 
a.ssisted  by  two  plants  and  a  young  lady 
named  Patsy  Kelly,  who  received  a 
warm  welcome  last  evening.  Mr.  Fay, 
needless  to  say,  was  royally  received. 

The  surrounding  bill  is  exceptionally 
good  and  well  balanced.  There  is  Robert 


I  gunner  furnish  the  funny  stuff. 

In  producing  the  picture,  handling 
he  thousands  of  men  who  participate 
ind  In  manoeuvring  his  square-rigged 
raft  in  the  simulated  naval  war- 
are,  James  Cruze  has  accomplished  a 
lolable  feat  of  stagecraft  on  a  gigantic 
scale. 

J.  E.  P. 

'JUST  MARRIED' 

ust  Married.    A  farce  In  three  acts 
Adelaide  Mathews  and  Anne  Nichols.  ^ 
sen  ted  by  the  Castle  Square  Play- 
Cast: 

Johnny  Walker. ..... .  •  y "fl*'"* dS^'S" 

1.  Johnny  Walker.  .Edith  Frwjoes  Roberts 

oml  Steward  >,  Haro'd  Bates 

toire  Bertin  Sene  Cleveland 

u  s  Officer  . Allan  Wallace 

r    M.ikepeace  Witter.  .Loins  Leon  Hall 

..  V    Makepeace  Witter  Josephine  Fox 

^t  stcw>r(i  ..Lawrence  Aii.ims 

<.  Jack  Stanley'.'.'.  Betty  Utmore 

k  St.-mley  Hamilton  ChnBty 

fv  Jones    Jafk  M.irvin 

5ert  Adame'.  -j  .Gavin  Gordon 

>eri;i  Adams  Margaret  Georse 

Driver  Georee  Farren 

The    current    piece   at    the  Castle 
uare  revolves  about  the  difficulties 
o  which  too  much  drinking  can  get 
Any  one  who  favors  the  Volstead 
will  probably  go  as  far  as  to  say 
t  the  only  reason  this  particular  fel- 
who  had  over-imbibed  came  out 
right  was  because  he  was  Just  a 
aracter  in  a  play  anyway. 
Robert  Adams — of      the  Boston 
iamses — is  inebriated  when  he  comes 
wn  to  the  steamer  La  Fayette  to  go 
little  honeymoon  ail  by  himself 
hen   he   awakens    in    an  occupied 
teroom  the  next  morning  he  Is  only 
sober.     If  he  had    been    left  to 
alghten   things   out  by  himself  he 
"•ht  have  done  a  good  job  but  the 
uple  in   the  next  stateroom  happen 
be  a  nosey  bride  and  groom.  Add 
that  the  fact  that  the  bride  has  a 
,igue  that  wags  continuously  and  you 
;  the  beginning  of  trouble.    Add  a 
helpful  relatives,  a  fiance  of  the 
ng  woman  who  occupied  the  other 
on  the  morning  after,  and  an  im- 
ssloned  Frenchwoman  and  you  have 
at  proves  to  be  an  uproarious  farce, 
you  like  this  sort  of  thing,  it  Is  safe 
say  you   wlU  get    your  money'sJ 
th.  " 
Gavin  Gordon  Is  back  again  and  the 
idlence  was  very  evidently  and  very 
?htly  glad  to  welcome  him  back.  He 
his  best  to  carry  the  performance 
ong  In  moments  when  it  was  obviously 
scending  toward  levels  over  which  a 
nsor  would  smack  his  lips.   His  good 
raor,  his  boyishness,  and  his  acting 
much  to  take  the  sting  from  some 
the  innuendoes. 
Many  of  the  lines,  those  not  too  ob- 
ously  pointed,  were  clever.    It  was 
1th  such  lines  that  Louis  Hall  shone, 
he  pantomlne,  too,  was  very  well  done! 

refer  In  particular  to  all  of  Mr! 
ovdon's  gestures  while  under  the  in- 
ucnce  of  his  two,  too  many  and  to 
)me  of  the  pantomine  of  Jack  Marvin. 
Miss  George,  a  newcpnier  to  the  Cas- 
e  Square,  gave  a  performance  which 
•vealed  her  as  an  appropriate  leading 
dy  for  Mr.  Gordon.  The  audience 
ist  rollicked  along  with  the  cast  every 
oment.  P.  b.  B. 


monstrated  trick  shots  with  neat  pre- 
cision. He  has  an  attractive  stage  ap- 
pearance and  the  young  iady  in  the  act. 
Princess  Nai  Tai  Tai,  aided  the  general 
effect  greatly  by  her  announcing.  One 
of 

Faker,"  with  Diamond  &  Brennan,  In 
which  woman  and  her  wiles  are  shown 
up.  Other  entertaining  features  com- 
plete the  bill. 


an  iron  rail  or  tram,  on  which  cars 
were  run  from  one  town  in  England  to 
another.  This  form  of  transportation 
was  called  for  a  long  time  "The  Outrdni- 
way."  "Are  you  going  to  town  by 
'buB'  or  'The  Outram-way' ?"  was  an 
ordinary  form  of  expression  used  by 
commuters  bound  for  the  city.  Finally 
the  "Ou"  fell  out  and  the  Outram-way 
became  the  Tram-way,  and  tram-car 
that  ran  on  the  lifani-way,  both  of 
which  words  are  still  used  in  England, 
Ireland  and  Wales,  to  eav  nothing  of 
Scotland,  whilst  the  old  other  word, 
"Tram,"  originates  way  back  three  or 
four  centuries,  as  your  Ingenious  cor- 
respondent and  editor  say.  J  A  S 
Portland,  Me. 

loI^^-.T^^®":?  legend  that  In 

1S03  John"  Outram  built  an  iron  road 
for  cars  to  transport  grain  from  wind- 
mills of  Croyden  to  the  Thames.  It  is  a 
fact  that  Benjamin  Outram,  an  en- 
gineer, constructed  tram-roads  for  traf- 
fic m  some  parts  of  England,  as  for  th.| 


L  "Rondo"  by  Mozart  "  This  "Kbndo" 
turns  out  to  be  the  Finale  of  a  piano 
concerto  In  D  major.  It  Is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  say  that  Mozart  did  not  write 
this  Concerto  for  the  harpsichord. 

The  purely  (or  Impurely)  orchestral 
pieces  will  be  Roland  Manuel's  arrange- 
ment of  three  piano  pieces  by  Scarlatti, 
and  Stravinsky's  "Sacre  du  Prlntemps." 
When  Manuel's  arrangement  was  first 
heard  In  Paris,  It  was  said  that  he  did 
not  attempt  to  give  a  reproduction  of 
orchestral  music  s-a  It  was  known  In 
Scarlatti's  time;  that  he  employed  the 
resources  of  the  modem  orchestra. 


the  cleverest  acts  on  the  bill  is  "The    Ef/''^''"^  °f  coal  from  the  Tredegar  Iron 

j\Voriv.s  to  a  certain  canal.   "It  i.s  not  Im- 
jprobabJc;  that  in  some  locality  where 
,  tram-roads  were  a  novelty,  tlieir  name  i 
ma>    have   been    associated    in    folk- I 
et>-mology  or  by  pre-scleritiflc  etymol- 
lOgers  with  that  of  the  engineer.  Unfor- 

far?  hv  \*\-  ',1^*"^  "'^'^  recorded  as  a  ' 
fact  by  S.  Smiles  in  his  'Life  of  Geor-e 
Btephennon;  (1857),  whence  it  was  quoted 

and  il'^Jm'^J"]  ""P"""-  publications 
and  is  .«tlll  widely  current,  although  its 
absurdity,  etymologically  and  otherwise 
|Was  clearly  pointed  out  In  IS22  by  Pro-' 
'  h  ""r^ 'Dictionary  of  Ing- 
lish   Etymology.'"    Oxford  Dictionary 


One  reads  in  headlines  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  land  that  this  or  that 
person,  male  or  female,  "scores,"  when 
the  reference  is  not  to  any  cutting, 
gashing,  cancelling,  writing  down  a 
debt,  counting  by  notches.  Miss  Jenny 
Thudlcum  gives  a  piano  recital.  "Miss 
Thudlcum  Scores."  John  lienry  Yell 
of  YellvUle  sings  in  Symphony  hall.  Ac- 
cording to  the  headline,  he  "scores." 

It's  a  vile  term  used  In  this  manner, 
but  it  Is  good  for 
Is  short  and  easily  co 
words  that  contradict  e niphatically  the 
statements  of  the  writer  printed  be- 
neath the  head.  The  word  meaning  to 
"achieve  a  success"  did  not  come  into 
use  before  the  early  eighties  of  the  last 
century,  then  it  was  followed  by  "suc- 
cess," "a  point."  "a  victorj-."  Julian 
Hawthorne  le  quoted  as  being  the  first 
to  give  the  word  this  meaning:  ".She 
felt  that  she  had  scored  the  first  suc- 
cess in  the  encounter"  ("Dust"  1883). 


-ED. 


INCREASE  AND  MULTIPLY 
Figaro  of  Paris  tells  of  an  Austriar 

.eu  .n  ui.s  manner,  ,   whoT'lh-'^?.*!!!'"""*^'  ""'^^  y^^^ 
a  headline,  since  It  j^^.'^l"  children;  84  ar 

:ombined  with  other  wif«^^^t^^  married  twice.  HI, 

inret  wife,  worthy  woman,  had  70  chll 
dren  before  she  died  at  the  age  of  56 
one  child,  then  four  times  fourft  a  bIrU 
-16,  seven  times  triplets,  21:  16  time, 
twins,  32;  total  70,  with  87  now  \MnK 
By  his  second  wife,  the  excellent  Schein- 
l.*t7  """V  '^'"i''?"'  bearing  ?  p 

stln  n-n?^'"^-  ^^''•""berg,   mother  and 

gins,  is  in  fine  health."  is  this  "the 
world's  record  for  paternity,"  as  Figaro 
sonrro'     "^"^  r-r'ani    had  M 

therl  l,^'  laughters;  and 

ther^  have  been  oriental  rulers  ^ose 


"Slogan"  Is  an  overworked  word,  yet 


The  chatter  of  the  people  on  one  side 
And,  on  the  other,   laughter  of  the 

loon. 

Small  a'Timonles,  bridge  and  politics 
Fronting   the    silver   silence    of  the 
iDoon. 


It  is  often  appropriately  used  as  the  j|  children  were  as  the  sunds  of  th 
war  cry  of  some  savage  charitable  in- | ;  12'»onora  Salvlata,  ihe  wlfs  of  the^Flor 
stitution,  university,  chamber  of  com-  I  entlne  Froacobaldl,  bors  52  children  and 
merce  attacking  persons  whose  purses  i""'^*'"  'e«s  ihan  three  at  a  time  Jajio 
are  supposed  to  be  full,  yes  to  over-  '|Penelra,  a  Hloillan,  In  80  'child'  birti  . 
flowing.  was  delivered  of  78  ohlldren.    In  Kebru 

— —  1906,  President  Roosevelt  wM  lnl 

MAN  AND  NATURE  iva«ufo^  '2  ^"'  2."'"'"'  ^'  ^unvlle  of 

.  I,'  ""^1  husband 

o^tr'lpfJtr'""-'"-  '-^^  n^n%^-; 

our  fathers  that  begat  us,"  The  1^ 
hath  wrought  great  giory  by  thtm." 

ADD  "CHRIBTMAS  NU|aANOB$" 

As  tho  Wvrld  Waan; 

DurlnB  IhB  present  holltusM  I  hnv^ 
rftoelvcd  multitude*  of  Chrlntjuaii  cRrrta 
dopletlntt  hell}'  und  dogljerridg,  or  what- 
The  tolerant  trees;  the  heedless  rocky  jever  those  UttJe  red   barrlse  ttr»  ftnd 
.  crests;  ma.vbe  J  haven't  onjoyed  the  rtns  'aniM. 

A   n  .....     n\t,nie,   oto,   hey?  •  -wnH 

I  sent  out  M  eards  fof  ChrlsUnw, 
From  peven  of  these  peaplg  i  reeeJved 
pai'di,  That  means  that  I  will  set  it 
New  YeBr'a  eardu  from  them.  The  warn 
of  It  Is  that  11  uneipeoted  pertona  rent 
me  earda,  ao  new  I  have  to  Rend  them 
11  New  Year's  earda 


Novelfi  for.  feeble-minded  to  discuss 

(And  find  a  message  In'.);  and  there. 
Oia.side,    these   little   dolphins   of  the 
wind, 

Tiie     swallows,     weaving  freedom 
through  the  air. 


Aurora  flaming  In  the  northern  sky; 
"She  said  that  he  said  and  I  said  to 
her—" 
And  then  they  die. 

FREDERICK  NIVE.V. 


The  real  question  to  be  considered 
first  Is  not  how  shall  you  write,  but 
why  you  should  write  at  all.  The  an- 
swer to  this  Question  Is  often  very  un- 
satisfactury  and  inadequate.     Many  a 


UPSTAGE'  OPENS 
AT  LOEWS  STATE 

Itory  of  "Behind  the  Scenes" 
Stars  Norma  Shearer 

RANK  FAY  HEADS 
BILL  AT  KEITH'S 

Frank  Fay,  he  of  the  tltlan  hair,  Wue 
■es,  black  suit  with  velour  hat  and 
icktle  to  match,  is  once  more  heading 
e  bill  at  Keith's  this  week,  acting 
tho  capacity  of  ma.stcr  of  ceremonies 
id  later  appearing  in  an  act  of  his 


Thus,  1  have  dent  eut  84  posi  pRj-a*,, 
Thare  fire  00,080,000  people  In  the  U  i 

-Sir  Walter  ItalejgVs  Note  Book.  minimum  eost  at  6  LntVe^eh.  wiuoh 

Mrs.  C.  S  peel.  In  her  history  of  social  j^l  Ttlll'ie.^eTo'  whtcT is^TeJ,^  '^^^.^^ 
life  in  England,  "A  Hundred  Wonderful  Ohrlatmas  and  New  Year's  parda  ' 
Years,"  says:    "Coffee,  by  the  by,  was     W  I  ean  laerrew  or  Inherit  neetl  Vrem 
almost  unknown  In  London,  except  at  •ei»e  guy,  I  (un  Sela«  Into  the  bUBlneaa 
high-priced  hotels,  prior  to  1874."  hey?  ' 

All    astonishing    statement.      Coffee'       '^ASHHW  BRABBTTB'f  .THNffi>jg. 
was  sold  in  London  and  drunk   in  a  /t  7 

<^  ^  J  ^    '  / 
Mjne.  Wanda  Landowska,  mistress  ofl 


public  coffee  house  as  early  as  1652.  In 
VVycherley's  comedies  there's  talk  o| 
drinking  coffee,  "that  sober  drink  cofi 
lee,"  -  laced  coffee,  "the  coffee  wit,'] 
coffee  houses.  Congreve's  "AVay  of  the 
AVorld":  "Native  and  simple  tea  tabW 
drink,  as  tea,  chocolate  and  coffee 
When  the  Thames  was  frozen,  cofteel 
was  sold  on  it.  In  the  reign  of  Charles! 
II  some  of  the  coffee  houses  had  mu- 
seums of  natural  curiosities  to  add  to 
attraction. 

ONLY  HOUSE-BROKEN  NEED  APPLY 

(From  the  Sharon  Advocate) 
House  work  by  Day  or  Hour.  Thor- 
oughly Domesticated.   Tel.  . 

ONLY  A  LEGEND 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tram    has    no   connection   with  3lr 
Outram,  the  f.ither  of  Sir  James  Outram, 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  that  Kng- 
,of        -T  I    ■  I  I  -I     i-i  ■  11 


the  harpsichord,  will  play  at  the  Sym-  ' 
phony  concerts  this  week.  De  PaUa, 
the  Spaniard,  wrote  for  her  a  Concerto 
for  harpsichord,  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
violin  and  violoncello,  which  was  pro- 
duced at  Barcelona  at  a  De  Falla  fes- 
tival held  on  Nov.  6,  1926.  It  was  then 
said  that  "the  profound  motive  of  the 
work  Is  both  religious  and  worldly." 
The  themes  of  the  first  movement  are 
'rom  Catalan-Andalusian  folk-lore  and. 
their  coloring  is  romantic  and  .mediae- 
val; In  the  Lento,  "the  colors  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  Intensified" :  the  Finale 
"moves  with  delicious  freedom  In  the 
18th  century." 

It  was  announced  that  Mme.  I^andow- 
ska  would  also  play,  with  the  orchestra, 
  — ^.•'•ng  nT 


A  CHRISTMAS  LEGEND 

Notes  and  Lines: 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  In  the 
old  and  famous  commonwealth  of  Purl- 
tania  a  celebrated  muslcus.  He  waa  of 
foreign  birth  and  excellent  In  hla  pro- 
fession, but,  as  a  man,  far  from  being 
popular.  And  there  was  a  reason:  He 
talked  too  much.  He  never  learned  to 
understand  the  great  art  of  golden 
silence,  nor  did  he  ever  realize  the  fact 
that  speech  was  given  to  man  In  order 
to  conceal  his  thoughts,  when  It  waa 
time  to  keep  the  mouth  shut. 

His  beautiful  wife,  on  the  other  hand, 
waa  adorned  with  ail  the  sublime  vir- 
tues of  that  Ideal  womanhood  which,  as 
It  were,  la  spreading  divine  beatitudes 
galore.  Duly  she  was  admired  and  be- 
loved, almost  like  a  saint;  a  phenomenon 
which  Is  not  surprising.  Inasmuch  as 
the  world  wisely  discriminates  between 
man  and  wife  as  to  their  merits  and 
demerits.  The  glory  of  Socrates  will 
never  shrink  because  of  the  horrible 
character  of  his  "better  half,"  Xantlppe. 
But  let  us  come  back  to  our  legend. 

Things  seemed  to  be  going  along  tol- 
erably well,  until,  one  rainy  day,  war 
broke  out,  quite  unexpectedly.  It  was 
the  most  terrible  war  on  record.  The 
nation  of  our  muslcus  was  beaten  to  a 
frazzle  and  he,  through  his  everlastingly 
foolish  talking,  lost  all  his  Jobs  and 
most  of  his  friends,  an*  finally  died 
from  a  broken  hearL 

His  widow  had  to  return  to  the  old 
country.  Thia  proved  to  be  very  un- 
fortunate, aa  the  post-war  ravages  had 
the  most  pernicious  Influence  upon  her 
circumstances:  she  lost  everything  she 
possessed  and  became  as  poor  as  a 
church  mouse.  She  never  complained, 
though  her  suffering  was  very  painful, 
growing  worse  and  worse  from  day  to 
day,  from  month  to  month,  from  year 
to  year.  ' 

At  last.  It  was  Just  at  the  time  of  an- 
other Christmas  season,  rumors  came 
across  the  ocean  that  the  dear  old  lady 
was  near  starvation.  One  of  the  faith- 
ful old  friends,  left  behind  In  Purltania, 
i  without  delay,  started  a  drive  for  the 
creation  of  a  relief  fund  In  behalf  of 
the  beloved  sufferer.  He  sent  out  a 
large  nixmber  of  letters  to  former  friends 
of  hers,  with  the  warm  and  urgent  ap- 
peal for  Immediate  help.  Quite  a  few 
were  charitable  enough  to  respond, 
sending  g'enerous  contributions  (aftd, 
by  the  way,  those  not  blessed  with 
riches  did  the  best),  while  the  others 
either  did  not  reply  at  all,  or  declared 
themselves  to  be  shocked  and  grieved 
beyond  expression,  but  unable  to  do 
anything  for  that  worthy  undertaking 
I  on  account  of  the  heavy  expenses 
1  caused  by  the  obligations  of  the  season. 
Of  course.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners, 
with  all  that  goes  with  them,  are  highly 
expensive  affairs,  <  and  that  etarvlng, 
though  perhaps  less  attractive,  has^the 
advantage  of  being  considerably 
cheaper. 

Some  of  the  dear  old  friends  who  used 
to  bo  regular  guests  at  the  muslcus' 
home;  bravely  helping  to  empty  many 
a  bottle  of  Rhine  wine  and  to  make 
disappear  untold  quantities  of  that 
super-delightful  "Kaffee-Kuohen,"  so 
skilfully  prepared  by  the  hostess'  own 
fairy  hands — well,  some  of  these  very 
same  dear  old  friends  found  it  appro- 
priate to  question  whether  tho  plight 
of  the  old  lady  was  really  "as  bad  as 
that,"  Implicitly  sug'gestlng  that  they 
preferred  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
tale. 

This  Illustrates  how  a  simple  doubt, 
cynically  established,  can  be  utilized  to 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  tho  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  a  friend  In  distress  and  as  a 
sufficient  reason  to  refuse  any  help, 
rather  than  rlfk  a  little  sacrifice  and 
eventually  sa'v^v  a  human  being  from 
starving  to  death.  Even  Christmas 
time! 

*  •  •  But  the  widow  of  the  muslcus 

did  not  grlve  up  nor  despair.  She  kept  uj 
her  courage  and  when,  as  by  a  miracle, 
unexpected  help  and  loving  cheer  wao 
brought  all  the  way  over  from  far  dis- 
tant Purltania  straight  to  her  own  UttK 
door,  she  looked  up  to  heaven,  and,  with 
tears  In  her  eyes,  she  exclaimed: 

"Oh,  holy  Cixrlstmas  spirit,  how  won- 
derful art  thou!" 

Boston.       EU(5ENE  ORUENBERO. 

John  Charles  Thomas,  baritone,  wHt 
sing  In  Symphony  hall  next  Sunday  af. 
ternoon.    The  program  Of  tho  People'l 

Symphony  -onoert  in  Jordan  hall  thai 


aftwrnoon  wfil  comprise  scnuoen  a  uvor' 
■  >  "Rosamunde,"  Grtogr's Piano  Cton« 
Felix  Fox,  pianist),  and  Tchalkov- 
"Pathetic"  symphony. 


Nikolai  Orloft.  tho  excellent  RneslaB 
pianist,  will  give  a  recital  next  Monday 
night  at  the  Woman's  Republican  Clu* 
In  '\'.<\  of  the  fund  for  the  education  ol 
.\n  youth  In  exile.    He  will  plaj 
.  Sonata  In  B  minor  and  muslo  by 
ttl,   Gluck-Sgambatl,  Bach-Llsat, 
•\,  Scrlabln,  Medtner  and  lUmsky- 
kov-Strlmer. 

The  program  of  the  Boston  Ss^nphonj 
orchestra's  concert  next  Tuesday  after- 
oon  at  S:16  o'clock  will  comprise  Hep. 
lor'B  "Roman  Carnival"  overture,  tw« 
Xocturnes  by  Debussy,  Ravel's  "La 
Valae"  and  Cesar  Pranck's  Symphony. 


There  has  been  a  hot  discussion  Ir 
English  newspapers  about  smoking  It 
railway  carriages:  Whether  there  Bhoul< 
be  special  compartments  for  female 
who  wish  to  enjoy  a  pipe,  cigar  o 
I  "clgaroot";    whether    they    should  b 
compelled  to  go  into  a  carriage  wher 
men,  representatives  of  the  weaker  b6\ 
burn  the  poisonous  weed;  whether  ^ 
passenger  should  be  permitted  to  bio- 
,  a  cloud  wherever  It  seemed  to  him  fl| 
■  A  correspondent  of  the  Dally  Chronlclj 
asks  why  railways  should  stop  at  a: 
elementary  classification  of  travelers. 

"There  are  so  many  other  diversion' 
I  to  be  catered  for  each,  the  ayes  hatini 
I  the  noes  even  more  fiercely  than  th 
:  non-smokers  hate  tho  smokers.  Thu 
there  should  be  carriages  for  sprawler 
and  non-sprawlers,  apple    eaters  ani 
non-apple  eaters,  anlmalers  and  non' 
animalers,  attache-casers  and  non-at 
tache   casers;   to  say   nothing  of  the 
chatters    and    non-chattera    and  th< 
coughers  and  non-coughers.    And  whll< 
we  are  at  It,  remembering  the  supe- 
riority  of  the   pipers  over   the  mer< 
faggers,  why  not  sub-divide  the  smok- 
ing  compartments   Into   cigars,  pipes 
I  cigarettes,      cheap      cigarettes  £ 
gaspers?" 

HOME  RULE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  wife  and  I  were  all  set  to  heai 
the  "Voice  from  Italy"  when  wo  founc 
that  the  battery  was  very  low  and  i 
lot  of  static.  Being  discouraged, 
started  to  go  to  bed  before  the  "voice' 
came.  The  wife  said:  "Say,  you  pool 
nut,  don't  you  want  to  hear  the  vole* 
of  the  greatest  dictator  In  the  world?' 
And  I  said:  "Say,  I've  been  hearing  the 
voice  of  the  greatest  dictator  in  th^ 
world  every  day  for  the  last  20  years." 

D.  W.  H. 


DAILY  VISITORS 
(The  Obserrer.  tondon) 
In  a  preliminary  announcement  of  a 
lecture  to  be  given  this  week  we  are 
told  that 

"Mr.    will  prove  that  the  new 

Electronic  Philosophy  of  the  Universe 
1  will  solve  all  communal  questions,  mo- 
I  rality,  business,  State  Government,  etc." 
i  The  news  Is  received  with  reserve  In 
I  newspaper  offices,  where  gentlemen 
j  who  can  solve  ali  these  problems,  In- 
I  eluding  the  "etc.,"  call  three  times  a 
]  week. 


PAGE  MR.  G.  B.  SHAW 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  all  think  that  If  "G.  B.  S."  would 
do  his  shopping  early,  he  would  not  get 
so  nervously  tired  and  begin  saying 
things  about  the  season.  Tours  for  a 
turgid  Christmas,  A.  B. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here's  an  excerpt  from  our  church 
program:  "Tenor  solo:  'Oh,  Ring  Out 
Ye  Bells,"  by  Charles  H.  Gabriel."  How 
come?  I  always  thought  Gabe  warf  a 
cornetter.  NEIL  DB  V. 

The  last  we  heard  from  him  he  had 
abandoned  the  horn  and  was  practising 
on  the  saxophone. — Ed. 

"GIVE  HIM  A  BOOK" 

<From  the  Manchester  Guardian) 

I  have  a  friend  who  asserts,  most 
probably  from  motives  of  self-interest, 
that  the  proper  price  for  a  Christmas 
gift  book  is  the  price  of  a  bottle  of 
whiskey — whatever  that  may  be.  There 
Is  to  me  something  rather  pleasant 
about  this  thought;  the  thought,  I  mean, 
of  the  purchaser  who,  tightening  his  lips 
and  resisting  all  that  lure  of  colored  and 
twinkling  bottles  interspersed  with  holly 
leaves  resting  on  cottonwool,  plunges 
boldly  into  the  bookshop  and  says,  aa  it 
were  with  a  gasp: 

"Look  here,  I  want  a  good  book  for  a 
Christmas  present." 

"Certainly,  sir.    About  what  price?" 

"How  do  they  run?" 

"We  have  them  at  all  prices  from  Ave 
guineas  down." 

"Well,  let  me  have  one  at  the  price  of 
a  bottle  of  whiskey — good  whiskey, 
mind  you;  pre-war  stuff." 


(Verses 
Brooks" 


'Clarlss! 
•weddini 


TWO  CHRISTMAS  TREES 

written     by     the  late 
and    published    on  her 
anniversary. ) 

The  tiny  tree  on  the  table 
Said  to  the  tree  In  the  hall, 
"I  bring  as  much  of  love  as  you 
"Who  are  so  great  and  tall. 
"I  sparkle  just  as  brightly; 
"I  smell  as  sweet  of  pine, 
"And  not  a  heart  holds  more  of  love 
"Than  this  wee  heart  of  mine."  ' 
Swaying  gently  and  sighing 
Answered  the  great  tall  tree, 
"We  give  our  lives  In  beauty.  ■ 
"What  more  can  I  or  thee?  [ 
"We  open  arms  of  kindness, 
"And  I  who  am  so  tall 
"Must  bear  a  greater  burden 
"Than  thou,  so  sweetly  small. 
"For  love  Is  the  only  measure 
"Of  service  and  of  joy, 
"And  never  a  giant  loves  any  mor« 
"Than  a  tiny  girl  or  boy." 
And  the  little  tree  on  the  table 
Waved  to  the  tree  In  the  hall. 
And  the  tall  tree  wafted  greeting  bacl 
Of  peace  and  love  to  all. 


"AS,  IF  AND  WHEN" 

As  the  World.  Wags: 

It  would  give  me  joy  could  you  induce 
the  inerrant  and  universally  learned  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  to  give  his  opinion  of 
the  current  growing  popular  use  of  a 
few  conjunctions  as  Instruments  of  pre- 
cision. These  conjunctions  are  much 
used  In  financial  circles.  We  hear  of 
bonds  "as,  if  and  when"  Issued,  i  am 
unfamiliar  with  the  stock  market  (the 
burnt  child  dreads  the  Are),  but  to  the 
great  Johnson  nothing  even  so  little 
human  as  the  price  of  securities  (cynical 
term)  Is  alien,  and  I  doubt  not  he  could 
Illustrate  whatever  he  may  have  to  say 
upon  the  subject  with  a  great  variety 
of  examples.  I  noticed  a  few  days  since 
th.'it  the  Governor  of  this  oommoa- 
wealth  used  the  trio,  "as,  If  and  when," 
or  perhaps  It  was  a  variant  of  that,  in 
expressing  himself  as  to  what  he  should 
do  when  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  had 
been  finally  disposed  of  by  the  courts. 
Did  Dr.  Johnson  share  my  feeling  of 
distaste  for  the  use  of  these  conjunc- 
tions of  precision  outside  what  I  think 
their  only  proper  place,  the  dreary 
desert  of  finance?  There  are  phrases 
admirable  for  some  uses  that  are  ut- 
terly unsulted  to  others. 

HUMBLY  EXPECTANT  ADMIRER. 


SHAMEI 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"How,"  asks  Prof.  John  I*.  OtUin,  "Is 
the  county  clerk  to  tell  if  tba  person  to 
whom  he  Issues  a  marriage  Itcensa  Is 
feeble-mluded?" 
Couldn't  he  assume  ItT 
THB  WASHINOTON  »^««»T.Tn^ 

•NOTABLE  PLAYING  OF 
STRAVINSKY'S  BALLET 


Does  anyone  think  that  Mr.  Octavlui 

Roy  Cohen  Invents  wildly  Improbably 

and  absurd  proper  names  for  the  char-^. 

acters  that  figure  in  his  tales  of  negro 
life? 

/  "P.  S.  C."  writes  to  the  Journal, 
American  Medical  Association:  "In  a! 
malaria  survey  of  an  area  in  Northamp- 
ton county.  North  Carolina,  the  follow- 
ing names  (owners  all  negroes)  were 
discovered.  I  can  vouch  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  each  and  every  one." 

Arneza  Goods,  Duncas  Hymen,  Demus 
Demory,  Batty  Price,  King  De  Loach, 
Napoleon  Ramsey,  Allmenta  Lawrence, 
Boston  Green,  Handbag  Johnson,  Squir- 
rel!  Bowes,    Iodine   Williams,  Prophet 
Ransom,    lodus   and    Pheodus  Daniels 
(twins,    age    4),    Bloom    and    Blossom  ' 
Green  (twins,  age  14),  Bootjack  Webb,  ' 
Zooa  Daniels,  Solicitor  Ransom,  Rindy  ] 
Wat-son,  Xegolla  Johnson,  Arglnta  and 
Dozlne  Lockhart  (twins,  age  4),  Poconia 

iRawls,  Abolena  Sweat. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  concert  of  the.Boston  .Symphony 
orchestra,  Mr.  Kous^ievltzky  conductor,- 
took  place  ycstordayafternoon  In  Sym- 
phony hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Scarlatti,  three  pieces  orches- 
trated by  Roland  Manuel.  De  Falla, 
concerto  for  harplschord,  flute,  oboe, 
clarinet,  violin  and  violoncello.  Alozart, 
rondo  for  harplschord  and  orchestra. 
(This  turned  out  to  be  the  finale,  in 
rondo  form  of  M07.arf3  Concerto  in  D 
major  for  piano  and  orchestra  K.,451). 
Stravinsky,  '  Lie  Sacre  du  Prlntemps." 

Mmc.  Landowska  h(i8  for  a  long  time 
teen  applauded  as  a.,  mistress  of  the 
harplschord.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  she  lias  consecrated  her  musi- 
cal lite  to  this  instrument  of  ancient 
for  she  is  an  urcomplihh 


_  r 

she  has  coniiiuse.l 
she  has  written  wittily  u.id  ta,  ci 
about  music  m  general,  the  clavecin  | 
mtislc  In  particular,  concerning  the  na-  i 
ture  of  desirable  performances.  j 
Knowing  her  technical  skill  and  her  j 
artistic  nalurf,  the  Spaniard  Manuel  , 
d«  Falla  wrote  for  her  the  Concerto,  i 
which,  produced  at  Barcelona  last  | 
November,  was  performed  yesterday 
for  tho  llrst  time  li^- this  country.  The 
concerto  is  in  three  inovements,  a  liNcly 
first  movement,  a  SI9W  movement  whioli 
suggests  the  sombre  religious  faith  ot 
Spain— music  that  might  have  been  in- 
spired by  monkish  life  In  Toledo— and 
a  vivacious  Finale,  which  is  said  by  the 
enthusiastic  Juan  Thomas,  who  heard 
the  performance  at  Barcelona,  to  move 
"with  delicious  freedom  In  the  18th 
century."  -  .j   .  k« 

The  first  wovernfent  is  said  to  ne 
taken  from  Catalan- Andalusian  folk- 
music.  Tho  themes  are  either  too  art- 
fully dist'ui^ed,  or  they  themselves  are 
of  little  musical  significance.  "This 
movement  l  as  been  called  "romantic." 
If  romanticism  In  music  may  be  de- 
fined as  "all  sounds  but  familiar,"  the 
characterization  is  a  happy  one.  The 
composer  s  idiom  is  alien  to  us.  In 
this  movement  we  find  neither  grace 
nor  beauty;  neither  an  emotional  qual- 
ity nor  an  exotic  piquancy.  -V  flippant 
person  might  describe  this  movement 
as  an  assemblage  of  queer  and  dis- 
tracting noises. 

The  second  movement  has  a  more 
fixed  character;  but  In  the  antiphonal 
passages  one  would  wish  an  instru- 
ment that  ha->  more  body,  more  sonority 
than  the  acid  harpsichord.  The  Finale 
Is  the  most  agreeable,  the  least  forced 
of  the  three.  The  harpsichord  does  not 
lend  itself  ea.sily  to  a  hlendlng  with  the 
other  instruments  chosen  by  De  Falla. 

Mine.  Landowska  no  doubt  chose  the 
harpsichord  for  Mozart's  Rondo,  because, 
though  Mozart,  as  liar  as  we  know, 
never  wrote  deliberately  for  that  in- 
strument, tho  pianos  Of  his  day  were 
feeble  in  (.omparison-,  with  the  huge 
machines  now  put  uipn  the  concert 
stago,  so  that  ae  sh»  says  in  her 
"Ancient  Music,"  a  p'Srformanoe  of  this 
concerto  with  a  modem  piano  would 
destroy  the  artistic  ensemble;  the  piano 
would  appear  as  a  vaunting  soloist  with 
a  timid,  obsequious  accompaniment. 
Whate\er  her  reasoi  ,  the  performance 
Justified  her  choice;  it  was  delightful 
in  every  way.  The  harpsi.  hord  was 
one  of  the  iiistrumtnts  aiding  In  the 
revelation  of  Mozart's  charming  music, 
not  dominating,  not  elbowing  its  way 
to  the  front,  as  if  its  associates  had 
little  to  say. 

Scarlatii'v     music     has     been  mal- 
treated by  musicians  that  should  have 
known  better.    Hans  von  Buelow,  as 
an  editor  of  thr  sonatas,  was  a  shame- 
less  offender  against  Scarlatti's  har- 
mony and  rhythm.     Roland  Manuel  is 
more  respectful.  His  orcliestration  does 
not  pretend  to  be  archaic;  there  is  no 
attempt  at  an  iSth  century  orchestral 
"atmosphere";  he  takes  the  music  and 
treats  it  in  the  modem  way,  but  with- 
out losing  the  old  spirit,  wiUiout  dis- 
torting the  musical   ideas   or  swelling 
them   out   of  due   proportion   to  give 
them    in(jongruous    Importance.  This 
arrangement,  deftly  performed,  will  re- 
pay later  hearings.  j 
Mr.    Koussevltzky   and    the   virtuoso  I 
orchestra— Is  there  any  orchestra  now 
conipara.ble  with  U  Jn  the.  musical  w^orld? 
—gave  a  remarkably  brilliant  perform-  , 
ance  of  Stravinsky's  extraordinary  and 
enormously   difficult   ballet.     The  first 
section  still  seems  to  us  by  far  the  more  ; 
Impressive,  the  more  appropriately  bar- 
baric in  association  with  a  subject  tliat 
might  have   Insplljed    the   late  Marcel 
.Sehwob  for  a  tali  of  early  years  or 
move    Algernon    aackwood    to  write 
another  story  of  pr4-existence.  Perhaps 
the  second  section  fcalns  in  impressive- 
ness  when  it  illustrktes  and  emphasizes 
the  scene  upon  thpjslage.    In  tlic  con- 
cert hall  the  Introdiitlon  of  tills  section 
seems  ramblinf;  and  futile,  nor  in  the 
measures  that  (oUmvv  is  the  mj-stery,  the 
superb  wildness.  ilie  Intensity  of  pages 
in  the  first  sectioiK 

At  the  beginnln;.:  of  the  concert,  the 
funeral  march  from  "Dusk  of  the  Cods" 
was  played  in  memory  of"Galen  I.  Stone, 
vice-president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  orchestra. 

The  next  concerts  will  be  on  Jan.  14- 
15.  They  should  be  of  great  interest 
for  Mr.  Casella,  tho  composer,  will  con- 
duct, and  that  a  admirable  pianist,  Mr. 
Giesa  King,  will  be  the  soloist.  Mozart, 
.Svmphonv.  O  minor.  Liszt,  Piano  Con- 
certo, E  fiat.  No  1;  Casella,  Partita  for 
l)lano  and  orchestra  and  the  Suite  from 
the  ball.  •  -'i  ■  ' ;  'Mfev  .IPlloV 


M.  Frants-Reichel,  writing  to  Figaro, 
acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of 
automobilists  in  different  countries,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
intelligent  Frenchmen  are  rather  poor 
ij-4yers;  they  are  too  bold,  and,  froni  a 


i  iclt  of  ph:-> 

In  sports,  are  without  knowledge 
reflex  actions.  The  Russians  are  bi 
drivers.  Fatalists  all.  They  drive  too 
fast.  In  general  the  Orientals  (Turks 
and  Armenians),  the  Arabs,  Algerians, 
Moroccans  and  Berbers  are  also  not 
good  drivers.  The  negroes  are  the 
most  adroit,  but  they  love  speed  and 
are  'reckless.  The  Spaniards  and  the 
Japanese  are  incredibly  rash;  they  are 
most  to  be  feared  on  the  highway,  for 
they  will  not  allow  anyone  to  pass 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English, 
Danes,  Germans,  Belgians,  Italians, 
French,  Swiss,  and  Americans  have  a 
remarkable  aptitude   for  driving. 

These  are  the  observations  made  by 
the  manager  of  a  school  for  would-be 
automobilists.  He  talked  with  M. 
Frantz-Reichel,  and  told  htm  that  he 
refused  to  take  as  pupils  men  of  cer- 
tain nations. 

Advertisement  in  a  West  Surrey, 
Eng.,  newspaper: 

"Y'oung  gent  requires  lodgings  in 
Horsham;  those  making  Sunday's  joint 
last  best  part  of  the  week  need  not 
reply." 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  Is  a  little  poem  from  an  old 
number  of  the  English  Bystander, 
which  I  should  like  to  dedicate  to 
"Livday,"  a  contributor  to  your  col- 
umn: 

"I  bought  quite  recently  a  chow. 
Who  chews  my  bedroom  shoes. 

And  though  it's  true,  a  chow  I  chose. 
It  is  the  cliow  who  chews." 
South  Lancaster.  H.  I.  B.,  Jr. 


AROUND  A   MILK  JUG 

"Hot  milk  is  said  to  be  King  George's 
favorite  drink  when  he  is  alone  or  in 
the  circle  of  his  family." 

The  day  we  read  this  Important 
cablegram  from  London  we  came  on 
this  passage  in  Doughty's  "Arabia 
Deserta"  : 

••.^s  for  this  milk  diet  I  find  it,  by 
proof  in  the  Beduin  life,  to  be  the  best 
of  human -food.  But  in  every  nomad 
menzii  (camping  place)  there  are  some 
stomaolis  which  may  never  well  bear 
it;  and  strong  men  using  tjiis  sliding 
drink-meat  feel  always  an  hungry  dis- 
ease in  their  bodies:  though  they  seem 
in  never  so  good  plight.  The  Bedulns 
speak  thus  of  the  several  kinds  of  milk: 
•Goat'.s  milk  is  sweet,  it  fattens  more 
than  strengthens  the  body;  ewe's  milfc 
very  sweet,  ahd  fattest  of  all.  It  is  un- 
wholesome to  drink  whole,'  so  they 
say.  'it  kills  pei.ple,'  that  is,  with  the 
colic.  In  spite  of  their  saws,  I  have 
many  times  drunk  It  warm  from  the 
dug.  with  great  comfort  of  languishing 
fatigue.  It  is  very  rich  in  the  best 
samn  (clarified  butter):  ewe  butter- 
milk 'should  be  let  sour  some  while  In 
the  semily  (milk-bast),  with  other  milk, 
till  all  be  tempered  together,  and  then 
it  is  fit  to  drink.  Camel  milk  is,  they 
think,  the.-best  of  all  sustenance  .  . 
Thaifullah.  as  we  •  sat  about  the  eve- 
ning fire,  brought  me  In  a  bowl  of  their 
evening  inilli,  made  hot:  -  We  have 
nothing,  he  said,  here  to  eat,  no  dates, 
no  rice,  no  bread,  but  drink  this  which 
the  Lord  provideth.  though  it  be  a  poor 
supper.  1  blessed  him  snd  said  It  was 
the  best  of  all  nourishment.  '.W.  thus 
boiled,-  he  ai^wered,  it  enters  ipto  the 
bones.'  " 

In  ISS'2  we  spent  a  summer  month  on 
the  island  Heligoland,  then  under  the 
control  of  the  English.  There  was  only 
one  cow  on  the  island;  there  were  many 
visitors.  Sheep  s  milk  was  served  with 
morning  coffee  In  the  house  where  we 
lodged.  At  first  this  milk  was  almost 
nauseating,  so  sweet  it  was.  Soon  \_  _ 
endured  It  patiently,  but  we  could  no^; 
say  we  craved  it.  Nor  could  we  US* 
It  for  the  bath,  for  there  was  no  tuU 
set,  hat  or  foot.  Poppaea  used  the  milk 
of  500  asses  for  the  w^tening  of  her 
skin.  Arabian  hags,  thinking*  cow  n- 
medicinal,  anoint  their  bodies  with 
and  cry  -we  be  issued  from  the  reli;-- 
of  Islam.  ' 

"So  they  gad  U  In  the  dim  stree!- 
and  woe  worth  any  man  returninc  laic- 
ward  If  they  meet  with  hlnil" 


PATIENTS  PREFER  BLONDES 

(Adv  in  Portland.  Me..  Telerram  1 
The  Central  Registry  and  Nurses'  Et- 
change 

Can  supply  nurses  of  very  *lde  ranf 

Old  ones  and  young  ones 

Fat  ones  and  thin. 

Some  that  are  sober  and  some  with 

grin,  ^  • 

Tall  ones  and  short  ones 
.Vny  kind  that  you  choose 
American,  Irish.  French  ones  and  Jews, 
Handsome  and  homely,  white  ones  and 

black. 

Get  what  you  want  or  send  her  right 
back, 

Giliduutos,  PrsctlCHl.  Seml-tmlned,  tc" 
Telephone  us  and  we'll  send  one  to  > 
lUir  number  Is  Forest  seven  six  six 
(T«fiO) 

Out  registrar,  Mrs.  Jane  Prevost. 


THAT'"VALt^ 

World  Waen; 

1   endeavored  )a«t  •utnmer  to 
-c-ldon  HlckB,  Jr.,  In  hU  thirst 
Miatlon  about  the  character  of 
Ulki  animal  cuUrd  a  ''yalt,"  a 
'  .in  kindly  broiiifht  to  my  Utten- 
i  Ti  egaay  called  "The  Huntinc  ft 
Vnlf.,-'  by  Sir  Arthur  ]3,  Shipley, 
10.,  V,  R.  S.,  niantBr  of  Christ's 
Canibrldfe,  who  was,  It  will  be 
iljpied,  theauthoref  the  article  In 
linea   which   exolted  Mr,  Hloka's 
■Ity,     The  essay  referred  to  ap- 
I  first  In  Country  Life,  and,  with 
iher  of  others,  was  republished  In 
iirldee    Cameos,"    London,  19J4, 
Arthur's  eontentfen  Is  that  It  Is 
tfrlstio  of  the  yale  to  have  horns 
liolnt  "fore  and  aft,"  and  he  Is 
'  'i  to  derive  the  atery  of  the  beast 
•arly  observations  upon  the  do- 
ated  oattle  (Bos  bovaUs)  of  Bthl- 
from  a  remote  period  the  herns 
>   U-ad-bull  of  the  herd  appear  to 
■  ••en  artificially  trained  to  point 
and  aft,"  and  this  practice  la  still 
<1  In  the  Dinka  tribe,  south  of 
N'lle.    Sir  Arthur's  article  Is 
ted  with  a  number  of  Interestlns 
ini.ng  others  two  of  the  arms  ef 
s  Ctillrge  shewing  yalea  support- 
^  Bhieldsi  these,  and  two  others 
g  yales,  are  to  be  found  as  well 
,    M,   8t,  John  Hope's  "Heraldry 
raftsmen  and  Designers,"  London, 
HOL'OB-ARO  POURSUIVANT. 


W8  THIS,  JUDGE  LANDI8? 
World  Wae»; 
UB  scandal  In  the  baseball  world, 
fldavlt  has  been  filed  Bunteto 
ISO,  a  prominent  cigar  dealer  ef 
Siding,  la.,  that  Homerun  Cas- 
carrled   the  left  hind  foot  of  a 
I'ard  rabbit  In  his  pocket  during 
ima  on  July  4  with  the  Hickville 
■e,    The  possession  of  the  left  hind 
if  the  graveyard  rabbit  gave  an 
tage  over  the  Hickville  players, 
of  whom  had  the  hind  feet  of 
/ard  rabbits  In  their  posseaslen. 
•esky  Siding  team  wen  the  game[ 
B  the  power  of  the  rabbit's  left 
eg,     Homertin  Cassldy  has  been 
?d   at   his   home   in  Doodleberg, 
itnd  is  being  brought  to  Chicago 
\    A  posse  Is  scouring  the  woods 
over    the    rabbit's    foot,  which 
n    admits    hiding.     The  latest 
Ih  of  such  tremendous  magnl- 
it    It   will   be   laid   before  the 
"f  Nations.     BBscball  must  h" 
It  shall  be  CLKAiN'.   It's  gotta 

IjIMAS  IS  HEARD 

Charles  Thomas,  baritone,  R&BK 
ogram  yesterday  afternoon  In 
ony  hall,  as  well  as  many 


sLzlone    dt   Orfeo,   Perl;  a«b«t. 
O  Uebllche   Wangen.  Brahms; 
le.  Ravel;  Lo  Chemln  do  Lun«, 
jl  ;  Drinking  song  from  "Hamlet," 
'oils;  Come  to  Ma  In  My  Dreams, 
;  OM  Skinflint,  Herbert  Howella: 
'Nn  upon  the  Housetops,  Tod  B.  0*1- 
Love    Went    a-Rldlng,  Frank 


Thomas  brought  back  hla  TOlM, 
long  absence  from  Boston,  ta 
condition  yesterday;  naver  bas  It 
ed  finer.    His  extremely  compe- 
rhnlque,  too,  he  has  not  let  grow 
there  Is  little  or  nothing  he  wlHi 
hat  does  not  lie  In  his  power, 
cally,    furthermore,   as  well  M 
,  llr.  Thomas  has  made  gains 
isi  year  or  two.    Not  only  dMS 
g  songs  of  franli  sentiment  ap- 
ajgly  lust  as  be  used   to  do,  and 
t  songa  with  swing  and  dash, 
ow  he  has  acquired  some  under- 
of  what  the  grand  style  mskna 
delivery  of  an  old  operatic  air; 
<    ed  It  in  his  performance  of  ths 
irla  from  "Un  Ballo  In  Machen," 
he  sang  not  so  well  some  yean 


,,ajgl 

Mt''0 


^  ng  •with  his  gains,  however,  Mr. 
las  appears  to  have  picked  up  a 
ai;j  or  two.    As  though  he  had  mad* 
apin  his  model,  soiiietlmes  he  s«- 
hla  dramatic  effects  too  mueh 
0  composer's  expense;  the  second 
n      for    Instance,     of  Hamlet's 
!nff  song  should  not  be  Internjpt- 
Its  melodic  course  even  for  th« 
of  the  words — words,  by  the  way, 
n  themselves  too  significant. 
I)  like  Challapln,  5ir.  Thomas  haa 
oped  a  way  of  producing  soft  tmu 
Iraost  closing  his  mouth — a  wax, 
Mr.  Thomas,  that  leads  to  nasal 
ty  not  of  the  desirable  kind.  This 
I    quality  ho  makes  more  marked 
;i  fondness  for  lingering  unduly 
rtalii  consonants;  a  brisker  uttsr- 
•j  ould  serve  him  better. 

Thomas  was  accompanied  b7 
•lb  da  Bourgulgnon.  Mr.  de  Boor* 
on  played  a  group  of  solo  pieoM, 
!n's  E  minor  waltz,  a  Tciialkoviky, 
-jTlthout  words,  and  ti.»  T^rajuiin 


tho  Valkyries'  Ride. 
,  ,     ,  ,(      ,,  ,  ilug  tone  answered  his 

I purpose,  ilr.  de  Bourgulgnon  pl»y«d 
well.  A  aong  of  his,  "La  GuitaTa*" 
sounded  very  attractive.         H.  R.  O,   

,iPEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

At  Jordan  hall  yesterday  afternoon 
the  People's  Symphony  orchestra  gave 
its  fifth  concert  of  this  season,  Stuart 
Mason,  conductor,  and  Felix  Fox,  Bos- 
ton pianist,  assisting  artist. 

Tchaikovsky,  Symphony  Xo.  6  (Pa- 
thetique);  Grieg,  Concerto  for  piano- 
forte and  Orchestra;  Schubert,  Over- 
lure  to  "Rosainundo." 

Tchaikovsky  1b  aJready  being  Identi- 
fied as  "the  composer  of  the  Pathe- 
tlque,"  80  popular  a  favorite  has  his 
last  symphony  become.  .  Much  has  been 
written  about  Its  melancholy  moods, 
its  .Slavic  brooding  over  tragedy,  and 
much  has  been  read  out  of  it,  and  into 
li.  Yet  Tchaikovsky's  life  Is  said  to 
have  been  quite  serene,  even  joyful, 
v.-hlle  he  was  at  work  on  It.  Hts  brother 
Modesta  has  characterized  the  conipo- 
.sltion  of  this  •work  an  "act  of  exor- 
cism." , 

Tchaikovsky  took  great  pleasure  In 
the  actual  composition,  which  he  began 
in  February  and  finished  in  the  fall  of 
conducting  the  symphony  himself 

11  Its  presentation  to  the  public  In 
(  . -tober  of  that  year.  He  Intended  to 
■all  it  "A  Programme  Symphony,"  for 
lie  said  ho  had  In  mind  a  definite  pro-  ; 
gram  of  subjective  niateriai,  which  he  \ 
intentionally  did  not  dIvulBC,  preferring 
I'j  let  each  hearer  make  his  own.  . 

Mr.  Mason  and  his  men  gave  an  ade- 
•  luato  reading  of  the  score,  allowing  the 
music  and  the  orchestration  to  speak 
for  themselves  and  each  listener  to  In-  , 
,terpret  for  himself.    The  one  point  at  j 
I  which  one  might  with  any  Justice  criti- 
cize the  performance  is  Mr.  Mason's  al- 
I  lowing  too  njucli  relaxation  between  the 
niovmenls,  also  the  wholesale  tuning 
of   Btrlngs.     This    Is    an  unnecessary 
chopping  up   of  the   composition  Into 
iiarta  of  merely  pleasant  sounds. 

Tn  this  respect  the  Giieg  Concerto 
■.vas  better  treated.  The  pauses  between 
movements  were  almost  imperceptible. 
Mr.  Fox's  playing  of  the  piano  was  In 
'fine  taste.  It  wasi  enthusiastically  re- 
|ce*\ed  by  the  people,  and  deservedly  so. 

At  the  concert  next  week,  Isabel 
'  Richardson  Motler,  soprano,  will  be  the 
.i.'i.^istliiB  ai-tlst.    The  program  will  con- 

ist  of  it  concerto  by  CorcUl,  "Afternoon 
i.f  a  Faun"  by  Debussy,  "Danses"  by 
l.n  Flem  (first  time  In  America),  and 
three  pieces  by  Wagner:  "Prelude'"  and 

■Elsa's  Dream"  from  Lohengrin,  and 
overture  to  "Rlenal."  H.  L. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cleveland 
Cox  for  some  bllls-of-fare  In  Boston  of 
the  fifties: 

Take,  for  example,  the  bill  of  Toung's 
Cornliill  Coffee  House,  Oct.  28,  ISil. 
The  landlord  was  George  Toung,  who 
later  was  known  to  all  travelers  by  his 
hotel.  At  the  Coffee  House  on  the  day 
above  named  were  served;  Oysters  on 
the  Shell,  Green  Turtle  Soup,  Mongrel 
Goose,  Wild  Turkey,  Black  Ducks, 
Brant,  Blue-bill  Widgeons,  Red  Heads, 
Teal,  Woodcocks,  Partridges,  Quails, 
Plover,  Winter  Yellow-legs,  Snipes, 
lingllsh  Black  Cock;  and  for  dessert. 
Jellies,  Ice  Cream  and  Roman  Punch. 
Nothing  about  ham  or  beefsteak  smoth- 
ered in  onlone. 

The  City  Insurance  Company.  50  per- 
sons, dined  at  the  Revere  House  on 
Dec.  23,  1852.  The  dinner  was  at  half-  | 
past  4.  Beginning  with  mock  turtle 
and  vegetable  soup,  these  Insurers, 
sturdy.  Intrepid  souls,  ate  their  way 
through  three  fishes,  five  boiled  dishes, 
nine  roast  meats,  eight  entrees,  "a  vari- 
ety of  birds,"  vegetable,  four  pies,  three 
puddings,  and  a  stomach-wrecking  des- 
sert. The  English  turbot  came  over  on 
the  steamer  Canada  (Capt.  Harrison); 
and  so  did  the  English  leg  of  mutton. 

Paran  Stevens,  proprietor  of  the  Tre-  • 
mout  House,  prepared  a  feast,  a  com- 
plimentary dinner  to  Aldermen  Leemlng 
and  'Whitney  of  Montreal,  on  Dec.  7. 
I  So:;.  Thirty  guests  sat  down  at  5 
P.  ?ir.  We  note  that  the  baked  tautog 
was  served  with  claret  sauce;  the  Vir- 
ginia ham,  "brazed,"  with  champagne 
■sauce;  the  mutton  kidneys  were  drenched 
in  Madeira  sauce.  Our  old  friend  "Vol- 
au-vent,  a  La  Flnanciere"  was  a  side 
dish.  It  was  a  sumptuout^  feast.  Includ- 
ing "Pattle  of  chicken."  a  feast  resem- 
bling the  one  ordered  by  Artemus  Ward 
In  London,  or  by  the  agreeable  gentle- 
man who  had  left  his  pockethook  at 
home  on  the  marble  centre-table  and 
afterward  introduced  Artemus  to  his 
club.  The  Sloshers:  "We  had  soup  and 
fish,  and  a  hot  jint,  and  growsis,  and 
wines  of  rare  and  costly  vintlge.  We 
liad  Ices,  and  ■no  had  froots  from 
Greenland's  Icy  mountains  and  Injy's 
coral  strands." 

Mr.  Cox  also  sends  the  bill  of  "An 
Evening  with  Shakespeare,"  spent  in 
Temperance  hall.  Dedliam,  on  Oct.  31, 
1834.  "J.  Howaid  Tllteton  (wltli  a  due  ' 
appreciation  of  past  farbrs)  respectfully  ' 
announces  to  the  citizens  of  Dedhani 
that  he  will  r^i^d  .Shakespeare's  clas 


,t  the  end  of  "The  Ghost  Train"i  Wli\' 
does  Juiia  ani\i.  ai  the  lailwa,^  siation  on  a  rainy  night  in  full  and  re 
splendent  evening  dress?  The  nearest  house  was  five  miles  away.  The  roads 
were  muddy.  No  sound  of  motor  car  was  heard  arriving.  Her  two  male 
companions  were  not  dressed  for  a  party.  She  was  the  first  to  come? 
From  town?  But  she  was  in  Cornwall.  Did  she  dress  in  her  best  in  or- 
der to  see  the  Ghost  Train  thunder  by  once  more,  or  is  this  evening  dress 
a  sign  of  her  crazed  mind?  The  good  old-fashioned  women  of  opera  when 
they  went  mad  carefully  provided  themselves  with  a  lace  handkerchief. 

'  Nor  is  it  quite  clear  in  our  mind  where  the  Ghost  Train  started  and 
where  it  stopped  with  its  forbidden  toad.  Why  was  a  whole  train  needed 
for  parcels  that  could  have  been  put  in  a  handbag,  surely  in  a  trunk?. 

What  became  of  Miss  Bourne  ?  Did  she  forswear  strong  and  rebellious 
liquors,  or  did  she  gayly  tipple  the  rest  of  her  days  and  remind  herself 
of  the  many  offers  rejected  by  her  when  she  was  young  and  charming? 


Mr.  Gerard  E.  FoJ^^'rote  to  the  Sufida^-  T'imes  (London):  "It  should 
bo  noted  by  those  interested  that  Pepys  went  by  himself  to  Whitehall 
when  he  disliked  the  music  so  much  that  it  made  him  sick — whereas  on 
the  other  occasion  he  had  his  wife  with, him.  Is  the  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  all  this  that  concert-givers,  to  ensure  appreciation,  should  issue  fi-ee 
tickets  to  wives  ?  " 


An  organ  whose  strains  may  be  heard  five  miles  w^ill  be  erected  at 
Kuffstein,  Tyrol,  as  a  memorial  to  German  and  Austrian  soldiers  who 
'died  in  the  world  war.  It  will  be  equipped  with  three  keyboards,  80  stops, 
and  4000  organ  pipes.  The  cost,  partly  raised  by  voluntary  contributions, 
is  estimated  at  250,000  Austrian  schillings. 


Mr.  Reginald  Foort  should  be  engaged  as  the  city  organist,  for  in  a 
lecture  before  the  Royal  College  of  Organists  in  London,  "Organ  Music 
in  the  Cinema,"  he  showed  "The  possibilities  of  the  instrument  in  repro- 
ducing with  uncanny  fidelity  the  sounds  of  breaking  glass,  a  cr>'ing  baby, 
and  — most  realistic  of  all — the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  departure  platform 
of  a  railway  station."  A  reporter  wrote  that  Mr.  Foort  was  on  the  side 
of  the  angels;  "for  with  all  this  imposing  battery  of  tom-toms,  snare- 
drum,  ship's  siren,  waves,  and  even  a  canary,  he  exercises  a  discrimina- 
tion that  credits  his  audience  with  the  faculty  of  imagination." 


A  15th  century  Nativity  play,  "Bethlehem,"  was  performed  in  Lon- 
don by  the  Glastonbury  Players  in  20th  century  dress.  They  said  this 
was  an  effort  to  supply  the  mediaeval  spirit  to  the  present  day.  "The 
Three  Wise  Men,  for  instance,  were  represented  by  a  scientist  and  a  phi- 
losopher in  academic  robes  and  an  artist  in  Bohemian  garments.  Herod 
appeared  in  evening  dress  and  opera  hat,  accompanied  by  soldiers  clad  in 
khaki,  and  smoked  a  cigarette  in  a  holder.  The  Virgin  Mary  was  in  the 
conventional  costume  of  a  modern  young  lower-class  matron." 

M.  S.  wrote  to  the  As  the  World  Wags  column  (Oct.  27):  "I  under- 
stand that  the  drama  'Dais  ics  Don*t  Tell'  takes  its  title  from  an  old  son^. 
Can  you  or  any  one  of  your  contributors  tell  me  who  wrote  the  words?" 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  C.  E.  Newell  of  Derry  Village,  N.  11.,  for 
the  words: 


"There's  a  sweet  old  story 

You  have  lirai'd  before, 
Here  amoHK  the  daisies 

Let  me  tell  it  o'er. 
Only  say  you  love  mc, 

For  I  love  you  well. 
Answer  with  a  kiss,  dear. 

Daisies  never  tell. 

"In  a  dream  I  fancied. 

You  were  by  my  side, 
While  I  gathered  daisies 

One  lonK  Chain  you  tied. 
Round  us  both  I  wound  it, 

Close  I  held  you,  too. 
Daisies  never  tell,  dear. 

Make  that  dream  come  true. 
Chorus : 

l>alsles  won't  tell,  dear,  come  kiss  me, 

Tell  me  you  love  me,  say  you'll  be  true. 

And  I  will  promise  always  to  be 

Tender  and  faithful,  sweetheart,  to  thee. 
I  Mrs.  Newell  writes:  "Words  and  music  by  Anita  Owen.  Copyright 
iMCM  VIII  by  Jerome  H.  Rennick  &  Co.  The  music  was  a  swinging  waltz, 
quite  popular  at  the  time  of  publishing." 


do. 


Jerome  K.  Jerome  told  the  Bancroft  Dramatic  Club  in  London  that 
he  was  on  the  stage  for  Z^k  years.  He  once  played  Hamlet.  "I  have  also 
I  played  the  Queen,  '  he  said.  "It  was  not  one  of  iny  successes.  I  took  the 
part  at  short  notice,  o%ving  to  our  manager's  wife  having  left  her  teeth 
behind.  She  was  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman,  and  1,  in  those  days,  was 
I  rather  slim.  My  chief  pre-occuption  during  that  evening  was  to  uphold 
■and  maintain  the  decencies  of  the  British  drama.  Perhaps  in  these  days 
it  might  not  have  seemed  so  important." 


Mme.  Youra  Guller  played  the  piano  in  London  last  montli.  Did  tht 
audience  shout  after  an  "interpretation" — "So's  your  old  man"? 


"Aloma,"  revived  in  London,  led  Mr.  Agate  to  remark:  "Mr.  Tearle's 
performance  is  as  polished  as  his  skin,  which  shines  like  the  best  choco- 
late." 


Although  Wycherley's  comedy  "The  Country  Wife"  was  somewhat  ex- 
purgated when  it  was  performed  at  Everyman  Theatre  on  Dec.  12,  the 
Daily  Telegraph  said:  "We  have  nit  for  a  long  time  sat  through  so'  long 
Slid  dreary  a  di.splay  of  bad  construction,  labored  and  witless  dialogue  and 
sheer  nastiness." 


Oxford  undergraduates  gave  a  performance  of  Gluck's  "Alceste."  Mr. 
Newman  wTote:    "One  male  linger  of  an  important  part  was  particularly 
individual  in  his^  method  of  tone  production;  my  first  impression  wht : 
his  tones  broke  up^n  my  astonished  ear  was  that  he  was  calling  out  tl 
names  of  the  stations  along  the  Styx." 

Prince  Wilhelm  of  Sweden  wrote  a  play  concerning  a  scene  on  an 
ocean  steamer.    The  play  was  produced  at  Helsingfors,  in  November.  It 
I  reminds  one  of  Sutton  Vane's  "Outward  Bound."    First-class  passetigers 
'  are  \-iewing  the  engine  i^oom.    The  Ship  is  reported  sinking.    All  the 
passengers  are  ordered  tji  shovel  coa(.    During  the  hours  when  dea 


It) 


threatens,  each  one  reveals  his  or  her  charactei- — the  business  man,  the 
fii\olous  woman,  the  clergyman,  the  newly  married  couple,  the  mother 
vl  I  has  lost  her  son.  They  are  i"escued;  then  each  passenger  forgets  all 
gci  d  resolves  and  intentions. 


Old  music  hall  songs  were  sung  by  Kate  Carney  at  the  Alhambra, 
London;  that  is,  songs  in  the  old  music  hall  manner.  Thus  she  appears 
as  an  East  End  widow.  The  voice  of  a  10-year-old  child  is  heard  piping: 

"Mother,  I  love  yon;  I  can  work  for  tvro, 

l)on't  let  those  tears  roll  down  your  cheek; 

I  11  bring  my  wages  to  you  every  week. 

Mother,  I  love  you;  what  more  can  a  loving  son  do? 

You  have  worked  for  me  a  long,  long  thrve 

So  now  I  can  work  for  you." 

Perhaps  this  "sob"  song  is  of  a  higher  order: 

"Are  we  to  part  like  this,  Bill; 

Are  wo  to  pare  tliis  way? 
Who's  it  to  be,  her  or  me7 

Don't  be  afraid  to  say. 
If  ever  it's  over  between  us. 

Don't  ever  pa^s  me  by; 
True  friends  we'll  be 

For  the  sake  of  the  days  gone  by." 

"Oh,  U.  S.  A.,"  a  revue  brought  out  recently  in  Berlin,  satirizes  the 
hypocritical  Puritanism  of  this  country:  "Following  a  skit  in  which  a 
prohioition  officer,  intoxicated,  serenades  his  hip  pocket  flash,  the  first  act 
ends  with  a  song  the  refrain  of  which  ends  'What  sort  of  freedom  exists  in 
America?'  and  the  answer  is  sung  back  'Freedom  to  be  a  hypoci'ite.'  Even 
Queen  Marie  of  Eumania  is  brought  into  the  picture  of  America.  She  is 
shewn  Avearing  a  Cherokee  Indian  feather  with  American  money  bags 
clutched  in  each  hand." 


Lady  Robert  Innes  Ker  (Josie  Collins,  the  actress)  said  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy court,  I^ondon,  that  one  reason  for  her  insolvency  was  her  extrava- 
gant generosity  to  friends,  but  she  intended  to  pay  her  debts  in  full.  Lia- 
bilities more  than  $20,000;  assets  less  than  $500. 

Josic,  daughter  of  Lottie  Collins  of  "Ta-ra-ra-boom-der-aj-"  fame, 
made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  a  child  witli  Harry  Lauder,  to 
illustrate  his  song  "I  Love  a  Lassie."  She  first  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1911.  .She  said  in  the  bankruptcy  court  that  in  the  last  U\o  and  a  half 
years  she  had  earned  about  $45,000. 

Two  views  of  Bach: 

P.ach's  Mass  in  B  minor  and  a  foggy  night  form  a  somewhat  gloomy 
coi.ibination. — Evening  Standard. 

"Et  resurrcxit" — it  hardly  seems  possible  that  anyone  could  be  so 
glad  fis  th»tl — Th«  Ohefirvnr.  /       P  Tl 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK  I 

SUNDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.— John  Charles  Thomas,  baritone.  Ses 

*''jord'an°halT,  3:30  P.  M.— People's  Symphony  orcbettra,  Stuart  Mason, 
conductor.    See  special  notice. 
MONDAY— Women's  Republican  Club,  46  Beacon  street,  9  P.  M.--Nil<olaI 
Orloff,  pianist.    Recital  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  education  of  Russian 
youth  in  exile.    See  special  notice.         „  ,  ■•  ,  .      c-.  i 

Symphcny   hall,  8:15   P.    M.— Albert   Spalding,  violinist.     See  special 
notice. 

7L;£C2AV-Symp>i3ny  hafl.  3:13  7.1.— Ooncert  of  tne  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra.     Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor.    See  special  notice. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.— Charles  Naeqele.  pianiat.     J-  S. 
Bach.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  C  minor,  and  Prelude  and  Fugue,  B  flat  Major 
("Well-Tempered  Clavichord").  Bull,  Preludium  and  Doctor  Bulle  s  Greet. 
Purcell.   Rigadoon   and    Minuet.     C.    P.    E.    Bach.    Solfegietto.  Handel, 
Minuet    J.  Aubert,  Forlane.    Handel,  Theme  and  Variation^  (  The^Har 
moniou's  Blacksmith").    Chopin,  Sonata,  B  Minor,  op 
Prelude.  F  minor.    Marc  Blitzstein,  Variation  on 
and  Pavane.    Balfour  Gardiner,  Noel. 
Waltz. 

THURSDAY— Copley-Plaza,  4:30  P.  M.— Lilian  Prudden,  soprano.  Recital 
in  Costume.  Scottish  songs  arr.  by  Helen  Hopekirk:  Loch  Lomond, 
Comin'  Thro  the  Rye,  Song  of  the  North,  Leezie  Lindsay.  French: 
Rameau,  Menuet  Chante,  G.  Faure,  Nell.  Chabner,  Vlllanelle  des  petits 
canards.  Massenet,  Le  Enfants.  d'Ozanne,  Xharson  Provencale.  Slovak. 
Folk  melodies:  Homeland  Mine,  The  Quest,  Twinkling  Stars.  Dance, 
Dance.  Twirl  Around.  English:  Bat.  Oh  dear.  What  can  the  matter  be. 
Horn,  Cherry  Ripe.  Leslie,  The  Cows  are  in  the  Corn.  Bishop,  The 
Dashing  White  Sargent.    William  D.  Strong,  pianist. 

Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M,— Laura  Huxtable  Porter,  interpreter  of  poetry 
,-nd  Dianofortc  music.  (She  reads  a  selection  of  poetry  and  follows  this  by 
playing  a  musical  composition  which  seems  to  be  akin  to  the  poem  in 
mood  and  spirit.  The  reason  for  this  kinship  she  explains  in  general 
introductory  remarks,  as  well  as  by  a  specific  reference  to  each  so- 
called  "parallel"  throughout  the  program.)  Introductory  remarks:  Trench, 
O  Dreamy,  gloomy  friendly  Trees.  MacDowell.  In  Deep  Woods.  Brown- 
ing  "Pauline."  Rachmaninoff,  Prelude.  Shakespeare,  from  "The 
Tempest."  Beethoven.  Andante  from  " Appassionata"  Sonata.  Kaufman, 
The  Call:  SJoegren,  Eroticon.  Browning,  from  "Pompilla,"  Schumann, 
Romanze.  Scollard,  "Dawn  in  the  Desert. ''  Cyril  Scott,  Dagobah.  L.  H. 
Porter,  May  Morning.  Chopin.  Etude.  A  flat.  Millay,  God  s  World. 
Scriabin,  Etude,  C  sharp  minor.  Dunsany,  How  the  Gods  Avenged 
Meoul  Ki  Ning.  F.  A.  Porter,  The  Tals  of  Meoul  Ki  Ning  (after  Dun- 
sany). Gather,  Grandmither,  Think  Not  I  Forget.  Hooekirk  s  The 
Land  o'  the  Leal.  T.  A.  Daly,  Leetia  Giuseppina,  Valle  de  Paz.  Dunbar, 
A  Negro  Love  Song.  D«tt,  "Honey."  Tennyson,  Ulysses.  Sibelius,  Fin- 
landia, 

FRIDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M  — Recital  by  Howard  Coding,  pianist  (of 
the  Nev/  England  Conservatory  faculty).  Bach.  Chromatic  Fant^isy, 
Preludes  B  flat  major  B  flat  minor,  Bourree.  Mendelssohn,  Variations 
Serieuses  Schumann',  Warum,  Aufschwung.  Rachmaninoff,  Prelude. 
C  sharp  minor.  Dohnanyl,  Rhapsody.  C  major.  Chopin,,  Mazurka, 
G  minor.  Licit,  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  13. 
SATURDAY — Jordan  hall.  3  P.  M. — Mischa  Elman,  pianist.  Recital  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Pianoforte  Teachers"  Society.  The  program  will  com- 
prise Beethoven's  Son.nta.  A  major;  Schumann's  Etudes  Symphoniques; 
a  group  of  pieces  by  Chopin;  Debussy's  "La  Filie  aux  Cheveux  de  Lin: 
Sc-iabin  s  Etude  in  D  sharp  minor;  Dohnanyi's  "Music  of  the  Spheres" 
and    "Boisterous    Party";    Liszt's    Hungarian    Rhapsody,    No.    13.  and 


■LAZY    LAWRENCE"  and 

LOOK  IN  THE  AIR  " 

Xb  the  World  AVags: 

When  I  was  a  boy,  meaning  70  j  ears 
ago.  In  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  our  favorite 
books  were  "Johnny  Look  in  the  Air" 
and  "Lazy  Lawrence."  Our  well- 
thumbed  copies  lay  always  about  the 
house.  Johnny  was  a  boy  who  walked 
through  the  world  looking  up  into  the 
air  to  see  the  birds  and  the  trees  and 
the  skies  and  all  the  things  above  the 
earth.  His  parents  were  always  "ad- 
monishing '  him,  but  lie  would  not  ceas-e 
the  habit.  But  once  upon  a  time  lie  ran 
Into  somebod.v  on  the  street  and  was 
badly  bruised  when  he  was  knocked 
down;  a  second  time  he  fell  into  a 
ditoh  which  happened  to  be  dry,  but  his 
body  was  bruised  all  aver^  For  all  that, 
he  kept  looking  up  until  one  day  he 
walked  off  of  the  wharf  when  looking 
up  at  a  bird.  The  wetting  that  he  then 
received  cured  him  of  his  habit,  so  far 
as  we  knew,  for  that  episode  ended  the 
book. 

"Lazy  Lawrence"  was  a  different  sort 
of  a  boy;  too  lazy  to  cut  his  hair  or  his 
nails.  The  pictures  sprinkled  closely 
and  abundantly  through  the  book  with 
the  elongated  curls  to  his  waist  like  a 
doll  girl  and  his  nails  like  some  foreign 
potentate  amused  us  not  a  little,  and 
when  mother  showed  us  how  the  curls 
were  often  tangled  in  his  w»rk,  and  his 
book  and  the  chairs  on  which  he  sat,  we 
vowed  to  keep  our  hair  cut  short.  And, 
as  the  fairy  stories  begin  a  new  para- 
graph, and.  when  mother  also  showed 
us  how  Lazy  Lawrence  suffered  from 
split  finger  nails  and  nails  that  other 
boys  would  tweak  and  pull  and  hurt, 
why  we  gave  up  such  a  bad  habit  as 
that.  But  Johnny  and  Lawrence  have 
continued  in  my  mind  until  I  am  now 
passing  into  my  gist  year.  Asid,  after 
all,  was  It  Lazy  Lawrence  or  some  other 
name?    Help,  please,  my  memory. 

Portland,  Me.  J-  A.  S. 


ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAY 

(From    the    complete    works    of  Artemus 
Ward. ) 

Artemus  at  Aspinw^U  In  October, 
.  1883: 

[     "One  of  our  passengers  tntoxlcated 

and  riotous  in  the  street  Openly  and 
avowedly  desires  the  entire  Republic  of 
New  Grenada  to  'come  on.'  In  case 
they  dp  come  on,  agreee  to  make  It 
lively  for  them,  ts  quieted  down  at 
last,  and  marched  off  to  prison  by  a 
squad  of  Grenadlan  troops.  Is  musical 
as  he  passes  the  hotel,  and,  smiling 
sweetly  upon  the  ladles  and  children 
on  the  balcony,  expresses  a  distinct  de- 
sire to  be  *n  Angel,  and  with  the  An- 
gels stand.  After  which  he  leaps  nim- 
bly into  the  air,  and  Imitates  the  war 
cry  of  the  red  man." 


58.    Dwight  Fiske, 
■Au  Clair  de  la  Luna" 
Strauss-Godowsky,  "Artist  Lite,'' 


DEATH   SIGNS  FOR  MOTORISTS 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  In  New 
South  Wales  that  a  death  sign  should 
be  erected  wherever  a  motor  fatality 
has  occurred.  Mx.  Alfred  Trcstdder 
Sheppard  writes  to  the  Obeen-er  (Lon- 
don) of  seeing  colored  boards  in  TjtoI, 
crudely  painted  pictures  of  tragedies 
through  Are,  fallen  trees,  avalanches 
and  broken  ice.  "Round  the  corpse 
relatives  arc  often  represented,  and 
frequently  angels  wait  above  to  receive 
the  souls  of  the  d^ad." 

Mr.  Slicppard  .vays;  "Similar  pictures 
on  our  roads  might  suggest  caution: 
they  would  oertaiuly,  while  opening  an 
entirely  new  fleld  to  artists,  add  con- 
siderable Interest  to  a  Journey  by  car." 


BLEST  BE  THE  TIE 

(From  scrnio'j  h.T  the  Rev.  Perry  C.  Hopper, 
reported  by  the  Toledo.  Blade.  > 
"There  is  nothing  that  holds  the  f;un- 
ily  together  like  a  little  family  prayer. 
Our  Puritan  fathers  lived  on  parched 
corn,  but  they  talked  al)Out  God.  They 
■hot  Indiana  through  tlie  porthole  with 
one  eye  and  tatight  the  Bible  to  tbetr 
chUdreD  with  the  other" 


'FIRST  LOVE' 
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■  -  :      .  '■•  is  a  loner  f-:;iiOsitlon.  'i'; 

...    one    ot    billing   and  cooi:,- 
•-    i;    and    kissing.      The  third 
n-  e  ;    -^ly    spun   out  unfU   the  har 
«ndi.iif;,  long  foreseen,  is  reached, 

-3ilaica,  a  Rumanian,  studyiiig  men; 
clrie,    in    Paris,   having    nursed  Jr; 
tlu*ouiFh  a  .severe  case  of  pneumon; 
Juks^vbeea  the  young  fellow's  mlstr- 
<or,Lliiree  years.  Jean  is  the  son  of  Cor 
Varigny.    Wishing  to  live  a  musiciar 
Ufia,  lio  vexed  his  sire,  who  threw  h;: 
out.,  Jean  tried  to  support  himself  I 
composina;  songs  and  singing  them.  . 
concert  halls  and  In  the  street.  Th- 
h%ye  borrowed  money  from  Delabud' 
iere,  a  sentimental  bailiff. 

The  action,  such  as  it  is,  now  begi  . 
Delabudeliere  comes  to  the  Count 
pieaids  for  the  young  couple — they  .i 
so  innocent  and  charming.    The  sc. 
is  Interminable.    Then  enters  Court 
who  tells  the  Count- that  their  busin. 
contract  is  at  an  end.    The  enormo 
diviaends  wiH\no  longer  come  to  hi 
It-^'s^etjis  lie   has  a  grievance;  T: 
Certint  had  promised  his  son  to  Cour- 
tefl's'  daughter;   at  least  Courteil  ar.  ' 
his' "daughter  thought- so.    The  Persir 
prKlce,  who  has  a  knowledge  of  n.-  = 
and  will  be  useful  In  Courteil's  businf  -- 
will  wed  her.    The  Count  comes  to  ih 
conclusion:    If  his  Jean  will  wed  i; 
daughter,  he  will  receive  500,000  franr 
and  will  pay  Delabudeliere,  who  is  i: 
structed  to  say  this  to  Jean. 

The  lovers  are  in  a  garret,  poor,  sh! 
less,  happy.   For  a  Riiniani.in  who  i 
lived  in   Paris  for  three  years  as 
medical  student,  she  is  remarkably  ; 
Bophisticated.     jean's  mistress  is  in: 
cent,-  pare  as  the  driven  snow.  Ther 
a  lot  of  sentimental  hokum  in  all  th 
Deteibadeliere  brings  the  news.  Aft 
^a  Mong  debate,  ,and  a  fine  display 
jejri»usy,  Jean  purposes  to  be  marri.  ; 
raoeive  the  500. OQO  francs,  and  Imn 
dlfttely  '  leave  his  bride.    Maica,  fear:"  :  , 
that  he  will  not  return,  resolves  in  1; 
innocence  to  sell  herself  to  a  rich  <  . 
baron  who  has  been  courting  her  by  !• 
ters. 

This  second  ar  t  .,-  that  mak 

the  play.     It  ly  acted  ; 

Miss   Bainter  anu    '■.     iCerr,  with 
naturalness    and    youtntul    spirit  tl- 
makes  one  forget  th^..  i>tAleness  of  ; 
iheme  and  the  absurdi^       the  detai.-. 

Maica,   having  obtained   a  seducti\.' 
costume — Tnd   increased   their  debt  : 
J'  •> — goes  to  the  Bar^n,  w 

1  -  for  the  express  purpose 

till  4  light  skirts.  She  meets  ; 

buiU;r  Douuniciue,  a  fatherly  old  sc 
who  indulges  in  grimace.-!  to  empha.; 
hts  llii'e*.    He  cannot  make  Maica  o 
HStF*  tmestion's  ore  hardly   those  of 
uit^pinblstlcated  srlrl;, -There  is  an  Inn 
fence  that  is  more  corrupt  than  unlioiy 
knowledge.  In  her  long,  too  long  conver- 
sation with  Uie.   Baioa  at  dinner,  she 
a.ssilfnes  a  knowing  nir,  is  frightened  by 
his  wish   to  lake  her  to  some  desert 
where  they  will  live"  in  bliss.  Finally 
she  breaks  down  :,Md  tells  nor  sad  story 
of  loving.  The  ri;  '  on — known  to  be  the 
Count  by  tlv  fo-  ,  •  !■  ast  half 

nn  hour — is  t.ecomes 
the  "pere  i  -  •)  francs 

ami  .-the  house  t  '  ma  girl,  an(t  500,006 
francs  to  Jean,'w'io  opportunely  comea. 
In  f9r  the  final  cDrt.Tin. 

H_l_t  yvei-f  not  i  :•  the  excellent  com- 
rffiTV/'a'nd  for  half  or  three-quarters  ot 
Tbf  ."setiond  act.  this  comedy  would  be 
voj-ed  thin  and  shop-womr  hut  the  act- 
ing in  the  second  act,  and  Mr.  McRaa's 
admirable  port: aval  of  the  alternateb' 
stern  father  niul  amorous  benefactor  of 
the  unsophistioated  and  the  experienced 
nlfke,  make  the  comedy  an  agreeable 
entertainment.  I  nfortunately'  for  dra- 
matic efl'ect,  the  willingness  of  Maica 
to  sell  herself  does  not  bring  the  tears 
of  pity  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectators, 
who  last  night  were  inclined  to  regard  [ 

the  action  as  a  pleasing  Jest.  Nor  did 
Miss  Bainter  in  the  last  act  play  with 
the  naturalness  that  distinguished  her 
In  the  garret.  False  notes  were  plen- 
tiful, until  she  told  her  story  to  the 
Coupt:  then  she  was  simple  and  pa- 
thetic. 

Mr.  Kerr  w:is  a  healthy  young  lover, 
manly  and  sincere.    Mr.  Paley  played 
the  bailiff  with  exuberant  spirits,  and 
it  was  the  dianiatists  fault  if  there  w.  ^ 
too  much  of   him.     Mr.   Marion  p.i 
character  to  Domlnque,  a  servant  >ie:ii  ; 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Palais  Rcyal.  i 
The  audience  enjoyed  the  performance.  ; 
There  were  many  curtain  calls  after 
the  second  act. 


Levitzky's  own  Waltz  in  A  major 
.""be  followed  with  scenes  from  the  ex-  I- 
fiiiisite   pastoral   comedy   of   'As  ^ot^ 

^'lif  there  any  one  today  In  Dedham  wh< 
.  n  that  night  paid  2»  cents  to  hear  Mr 
rilcston? 


DEATHS  LADV 


Never  more  hold  you  for  my  great  de 

Becausf'^Death,  passing,  saw  how  yot   three  ac 
were  fair? 


*„ri  ^h-iH  I  never  see  your  eyes  agam 
And  ^ver  fee,  the  dulk  warmth  of  ^•-•■f---«/^tght.' 
I  Never'' more  breathe  the  sweetness 
I  vour  mouth.  I 

i  Because  Death,  passing,  saw  how  vo'/ 
were  fair?  / 

t 

iln  your  lauf 


Never  again  will  darkness  yield  to  dawnj 
And  sunshine  find  you  lying  still  an^ 
white,  ,    ^  i 

IMl,  all  my  Joy  Is  dead,  all        's  , 


passing,  kissed  you 
ELLA  ERSKINTE. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

pjjTnouth  Theatre-^Flrst  perfornuvnee  , 
l^-  Boston  of  "First  Love,"  a  comedy  m  , 
ts  adapted  by  Zoe  Atkins  from 
We    ou    Face."    by   Louis  VerneuiU 
Produced  by  the  Messrs.   Shubert  at 
the  r,ooth  Theatre.  Ne.w  York,  on  ^ov. 
8  VTre  ■  Maica.  Fay  Bainter;  Count  de 
•V'artKnV,  Bruce  MoRae;  Jean.  Geoffrey 
KKh    Delabudeliere,  Orlando  Daly;  Ju- 
llen,  Robert  Davis;  M.  Coortlel,  Leon- 
ard -Hooker;    Prince  Sllaf-Erzerloun, 
Mortimer      H.      AS  eldon;  Dom:nique. 
George  Marion.    Tl.e  c»6t  of  last  night 
wee  that  of  the  New  *ork  Prodi.cUon. 
■he  simple  plot  is  8t4»merKed  In  talk. 


JACK  SMITH  HEADS 
BILLATmiH'S 

Jack  t^nuih,  known  as  "The  Whisper- 
ing BaVitone,  ■  famous  for  his  records 
«nd  broadcastings.  Is  heading  the  pro- 
gram at  Keith's  this  week.    One  of  his 
many  records  Is  played  by  way  of  In- 1 
Iroductlon  and  the  affable  Mr.  Sni!tl. 
walks  out  on  the  end  of  It  and  J  •^ 
himself  at  the  piano.    He  sings  i:i  .in  , 
intimate,  friendly  style,  playing  his  own 
accompaniment,    twisting  hiinself 
•^uoh  a  position  1^1.  the  stool  that 


i^Rh^IudienceS     Like  Mr.  vaii,  " 
an  and  Schenok.    His  songs  are  a 
ppular  published  numbers  and  a  caJi 
1)1-  requests   from  the  audience  kepi 
im  busy.    He  was  generous  and  tne 
bike  liked  him.  ,  ov,i««5b 

[Valerie  Bevgere  appears  in  a  Chinese 
laylet  cliuck  full  oi  >,„„^ 
kene   is  laid  in  a  Chinese  eambllng 
en   with   atmosphere   aP'e"/^-  „  ^^'^^ 
^ergere  plays  the  owner  of  tn« JJ,*" 
ind  suggests  the  character  very  n  ce- 
k   She  was  suffering  from  a  cold  last 
tvenlng,   too,  and  worked  with  dlfCi- 
'lulty.  A  company  of  six  suPP""^*' 
diaries  Wilson,  billed  as  ■  Ihe  Loose 
[Jut,-  lives  UP  to  his  title  and  keeps 
Ihe  audience  entertained  by  his  r Wicu- 
ous  clowning,   A  long  legged  assistant 
ilso  pleased  the  audience.  Herman  Ber- 
'•en.,  assisted  by  Mile.  FjA'  P-:"*"^*^ 
^Ten    Dollars   a    Lesson."     Mile.  Flfl 
)rlng9   a   Parisian   flavor  /''^ 
hich  was  well  liked.   Geo.  M.  Fisher 
nd  Honey  Hurst  in  "The  Check  Room 
iirl  '  banter  back         forth  in  wise 
;rackiiiK"  style.  .They  know  their  bust 
ess  well  and  were  appreciated.  The 
)„for   brothers  of   the   English  stage 
iroved    that    the    music    halls  ha%e 
•hoofers"  of  ability,  too.    Carl  Fran- 
and  a  large  company  present  an 
Interesting  conglomeration 
[prepared  by  Bert   Kilmer  and  Harry 
Ruiy.  famous  for  their  contributions  to 
revues.   Some  of  the  bits  In  th'f  f« 
were  taken  from  their  revue  material 
The  company  was  well  received-  Other 
entertaining  acts  complete  the  blO.  ^ 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

TARK — "Tommy,"  comedy  by 
Howard  Lindsay  and  Bertrand 
Robinson  with  Peg  Entwistle, 
William  Janney,  Alan  Bunce, 
and  others.    Last  week. 

COLONIAL— "Rio  Rita,"  Zieg- 
feld's  newest  musical  produc- 
tion with  Ethelind  Terry,  Ada- 
May,  J.  Harold  Murray  and 
others.    Last  week. 

MOLLIS  — "Cradle  Snatchers," 
farce  by  Russell  Medcraft  and 
Norma  Mitchell  featuring 
Blanche  Ring.    Last  week. 

MAJESTIC— "A  Night  in  Paris," 
Shubert  revue  along  French 
lines,  with  Jack  Pearl,  Jack 
Osterman  and  others.  Second 
week. 

TREMONT  — "Old  Ironsides," 
Laurence  Stalling's  story  of 
the  frigate  Constitution,  with 
Estfier  Ralston,  Charles  Far- 
rell,  and  others.    Second  week,  i 

WILBUR— "Queen  High,"  musi- 
cal version  of  "A  Pair  of 
Sixes,"  with  Julia  Sanderson, 
Fraok  Crumit,  John  Hazzard. 
Fifth  week. 

OPLEY— "The  Ghost  Train," 
mystery  melodrama  by  Arnold 
Uidley,  with  Mr.  Clive's  play- 
ers. Second  week. 
lEPERTORY— "A  Kiss  for  Cin- 
derella," Sir  James  Barrie's 
fantastic  comedy  with  Mar- 
garet Parsons  in  the  Maude. 
Adams  role.     Second  week. 


SllX'BERT     THEATRE  —  "Princess 
I'hivia,"  a  musical  version  of  "The  Pris- 
iKT  of  Zenda."    Book  and  lyrics  by 
Harry  B.   .Smith.     Music  by  Sigmund 
r>riir.bf>rg.  Cast; 

Hiiilclnh  Rassendj-l  Howard  Marsh 

<'"''•'',  ^     ,   Hownrd  Marsh 

,r,;.     ;if  Hentzau  Joseph  Toner 

,  I       Tr|.i.i<-h_.  Krank  T.nlor 

■:  von  Tarlcnhelm. .  .  Janios  M  u    ,  i 

uertrand   Prai  ' 

1  Phillip  V.  Vail 

•  •  Douerlas  R.  Diii!  , 

"1   Xeol   I  n  si  (  II 

^■iavia  Erclvn  Herbert 

SBlfi^a    ■■.  •  j-  ■  4*  ■  v-  ■  •   (iln^ys  Walton 

Mitoinette  de  Maubap  Felicia  Drenov.-I 

ophle  Prau  Tepplch  Florence  MorrisoS 

(.•ImL"'^   „  Helen  Gillican 

«af'a  Byrdeatta  Evans 

But  first,  let  us  enquire,  why  not  call 
It  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"?  The  title 
under  which  this  delightful  piece  Is 
jiayed,  "Princess  Flavla."  conveys  noth- 
ing to  the  oldtlmers  who  read  the  novel 
ir  saw  the  play  In  the  naughty  nineties. 
>f  course,    "The   Prisoner  of  Zenda" 
ould  mean  aa  little  to  the  foUowers 
Michael  Arlen  and  Noel  Coward 
t  Ave  really  don't  believe  it  would 
,,m.pn  them  away  and  so  no  harm 
uld  be  done, 
hilt  this  piece  waa  ever  played  se- 
j»ly  as  a  drama  Is  hard  to  believe 
yadays,  but  that  It  makes  an  admir- 
3  operetta  is  undeniable.  And  Harry 
Smith  and  Sigmund  Romberg,  tlioss 
experienced  hands  at  making  mu- 
comedles  out  of  less  than  nothing, 
,      d  this  exi-ellent  material  witli 
i  g  n  c  n  us  about  all  th 


;.-:.,'^infr  was  quin  .-i.i.'iu  i-.', 

j  uf  course,  Mr.  Komberg's  music  was 
j  reminiscent,  but  It  was  always  pleas- 
I  antly  so,  and  while  often  spirited — 
(  ospecially  In  some  of  the  male  choruses 
—not  a  note  of  .Inappropriate  jazz  was 
;  :i,llowed  to  creep  in. 

The  title  part  was  charmingly  played 
,  r  y  Miss  Evelyn  Herbert,  the  daughter 
I  I'f  the  late  composer.  As  Princess 
I  I'hivie,  bethrothed  to  the  crown  prince 
of  Rurltanla,  she  had  both  charm  and 
dignity,  and  displayed  each  at  the  right 
time.  Her  voice,  while  not  always  quite 
true  earlier  In  the  evening,  Improved  as 
the  piece  proceeded,  and  her  duet  with 
the  prince  In  the  second  act  was  beauti- 
fully  done.  Incidentally,  it  should  per- 
haps be  stated  that  she  appeared  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  play  again  this 
role  which  she  created,  last  season  in 
New  York,  as  Miss  Murlte  Taner  has 
been  appearing  in  It  lately,  but  was 
.suddenly  Indisposed.  This  latter  young 
lady,  who  hopes  to  be  able  to  resume 
Bomo  time  this  week,  is  a  newcomer  to 
the  American  stage,  but  is  a  native  of 
(his  country  who  has  studied  under 
.fean  de  Reske  and  appeared  at  the 
Opera  Comique  in  Paris. 

Howard  JIarsh,  in  the  dual  role  of 
Prince  Rudolph,  the  dissolute  heir  to 
the  throne,  y.nd  Rudolph  Ras.^endyl,  de- 
llphtfully  idle  Itinerant  Engll.=hman,  Is 
a  rare  person  in  comic  (or  any  other 
kind  of)  opera — a  handsome  young  man 
with  both  a  good  voice  and  a  sense 
of  liumor.  He  inserts  delicious  sly 
touches  jUFt  at  the  moments  when  most 
jounes  premiers  would  pose  or  strut. 
And  yet  his  lov©-nial<ing  was  so  con- 
vincing that  his  and  Flavia's  penultl- 
I  mate  embrace  was  greeted  with  spon- 
I  taneous  applause  from  the  gallery. 
I  In  fact,  applause  was  genei-al  through- 
out and  it  seemed  that  ever\-one  pres- 
ent had  a  thoroughly  good  time. 
Among  others  who  merited  the  appro-  ' 
bation  of  the  audience  were  TV'llllam 
Pi-ingle,  as  the  btnlgnly  intriguing 
Ceneral  .Sapt;  and  Douglas  Dumbrilfe 
and  Felicia  Dreiiov.a  were  sinister  and 
handsome  enough  for  anybody's  taste, 
as  Michael,  Duko  of  Strelsau  and  An- 
toinette de  Mauban,  both  with  designs 
upon  the  throne.  As  Detchard,  another 
of  Dukr-  Michael's  accomplices,  Phillip 
Van  Tassell  was  always  good,  and  dis- 
played a  voice  and  histrionic  ability  as 
well  in  'I  liove  Thini  All,  '  a  song 
which  opened  the  third  act.  Comic 
relief  was  ably  furnished  by  Prank 
Lalor  and  Florence  Morrison  as  the 
Major  Doino  and  his  wife,  the  Mistress 
of  the  Kitchen.  Mr.  Lalor,  however, 
struck  one  of  the  few  jarring  notes  of 
the  whole  production  when  he  insisted 
on  dracging  In  a  none  too  topical  and 
apt  "gag"  about  Trudle  Ederle.  Harry 
B.  Smith  gave  hfm  plenty  of  material 
with  which  to  be  funny  without  hauling 
that  sort  of  thing  In. 

Wo  are  not  going  to  tell  the  plot. 
The  oldsters  all  know  It  and  we 
wouldn't  think  of  spoiling  it  for  the 
young  ones.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there 
Is  enough  of  It  left  for  the  former 
to  recognize  and  plenty  of  suspense 
to  hold  the  latter's  attention.  Oh  yea, 
although  we  were  really  thinking  of  It 
all  the  time,  we  almost  forgot  to  men- 
tion that  the  little  fair-haired  lady  who 
played  either  Charlotte  or  Marta,  had 
much  mora  than  a  little  charm  and 
grace.  If  she.  de^•elops  her  voice  a 
bit,  nothing  can  stop  her.        O.  C-T. 

'FLAMING  FOREST' 
AT  LOEWS  STATE 


Story  of  Northwest  Mounted 
Has  Renee  Adoree 


... 


way  and  then — had  taken 

The  action  begins  with  the  It,i.:.t  u  ,  ,i 
soldiers  riding   on   murky  roads.    The . 
flare  of  bursting  shells  shows  the  tired 
droop  of  shoulders.    H^ads  nod,  bullets  j 
find  their  targets,  men  4rop  and  horses  | 
thud  on.  J 

James  Hall  as  Paul  Almasy  Is  one  ol! 
these  soldiers.  He  is  thrown  from  hlsl 
horse  and  makes  his  way  along  de- ; 
serted  streets  to  the  Hotel  Imperial. 
Once  inside,  nature  (^ompels  him  to 
sleep. 

The  next  morning  Anna  Sedlak,  a 
servant  girl  played  by  Pola  Negri,  Is 
competently  "sweeping  out"  when  she 
sees  two  boots  framed  by  a  door.  Sum- 
moning the  hotel  staff  to  help  her,  she 
discovers  the  hero  peacefully  slumber- 
ing. It  seems  the  Russians  are  coming, 
the  hotel  staff  knows  all  about  it.  They 
insist  they  cannot  harbor  an  Hungarian 
officer  but  they  are  unable  to  shake, 
pummel  or  pound  the  sleeping  gentle- 
man back  to  consciousness.  Pola  flashes 
her  smile  and  eyes  in  behalf  of  the  tired 
soldier  and  helps  carry  his  tranquil 
form  up  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  way. 

It  evidently  Is  an  erroneous  Idea  that 
victorious  foes  are  as  mud  bespattered 
and  tierd  as  the  hard-pressed  troops 
they  are  hounding.  The  Russians  arrive 
with  bands  playing,  not  a  spot  on  the 
entire  outfit  and  in  jovial  mood. 

George  Siegmann  as  Gen.  Juschkle- 
witch  is  by  far  the  most  competent  artist 
in  the  picture  although  all  the  character 
!)arts  are  well  taken.    James  Hall  starts 
■  )iit  well,  but  as  the  flimsy  plot  unwinds 
and  he  is  disguised  as  a  waiter  of  the 
Hotel  Imperial,  he  Is  not  convincing. 
Ho  looks  more  as  If  he  has  been  doub-  I 
ling  in  a  society  dram.a  and  had  not  had  i 
time  to  put  on  a  new  makeup.     Few  ' 
waiters  wear  perfectly  fitting  clothes, 
Especially  when  they  are  wearing  the 
waiting  habiliments  of  another  man. 

There  are  scenes  and  scenes,  Includ- 
ing a  few  that  are  ribald  and — a  murder. 
Finally  the  Russians  are  forced  in 
evacuate  and  the  Hungarian  troops  havi 
a  chance  to  march  through  the  towi. 
with  their  band  and  fine  uniforms.  Pola 
Negri  is  lovely  to  look  upon  as  she 
huddles  prominently  In  the  crowd 
watching  "the  boys  go  marching  by." 

The  finish  Is  in  keeping  with  the  last 
half  of  the  picture.  The  hero,  looking 
"  particularly  handsome,  Is  decora  l^d  for 
hl.^  heroism  in  front  of  the  waiting 
throngs  and  he  gallantly  asks  permis- 
sion to  Include  the  little  sen.-ant  girl 
(Pola)  who  made  a  great  Russian  gen- 
eral believe  a  movie  etorj-,  and  so 
.helped  the  hero  to  escape.      C.  M.  D. 


'.S  iien  .v<M  iRaln,  maaam, 

id  as  hai  were  then." 

IjCt  us  •  -  ....  .  I.  Johnson's  su'ly 
characterization,  the  compliment  In  the 
Tatler:  "The  fine  women  they  show  mf 
nowadays  are  at  best  but  pretty  girls  to 
me,  who  have  scpn  Sacharlssa,  when  '11 
the  world  repeated  the  poems  she  in- 
spired. That  graceful  motion,  that  awfui 
mien,  that  winning  attraction,  are  now 
no  more  seen.  They  tell  me  I  am  old.  l 
am  glad  I  am  so.  for  I  do  not  lHje  you; 
present  young  ladies." 


I  Were  the  women  praised  by  poets, 
women  praised  for  their  beauty  and 
their  grace,  not  always  for  their  vir- 
tues, worthy  of  this  Immortality? 

The  question  Is  suggested  by  "Sach- 
arlssa: Some  Account  of  Dorothy  Sid- 
ney, Countess  of  Sunderland,  Her  Fam- 
ily and  Friends."  by  Julia  Cartwrlght 
(Mrs.  Henry  Ady).  The  fourth  edition, 
a  large  octavo  volume  with  portraits 
and  an  Index,   Is  published  by  E.  P, 

'  Dutton  &  Co.  of  New  York.  As  Mrs. 
Cartwright  says;    "The  name  of  Sach- 

,  arissa  lives  for  all  time  in  Waller's 
verse  " 

j    Waller  was  one  of  Dorothy's  suitors. 
Ho  had  married  Anne  Banks,  the  only 
child,  of  a  rich  alderman.  Clarendon 
said  that  this  feat  made  Waller  more 
I  famous  than  all  his  wit,  fine  arts  and 
I  poetry.    His  wife  lived  only  two  years 
|after  the  marriage.    It  wais  to  Dorothy 
that  he  addressed  those  beautiful  IjtIcs: 
:  "That  which  her  slender  waist  con- 
,flne~d"  and  "Go,  lovely  rose!"  He  wooed 
'  in  vain. 


'    "The  Flaming  Forest"  at  the  State 
"iioalie  is  adapted  from  the  novel  of 
lies    Oliver    Curwood.    directed  by 
^^'inald  Barker,  and  Antonio  Moreno 
and    Renee    Adorce    are    the  featured 
(players.    The  cast: 

l.^erTt.  David  Carrigan  ..Antonio  Moreno 

Jpannc-Marie  .    .  .  V  Roiitio   A  Jorec 

Xi'JStr  .\i:deni;ir<J   Giir.inei-  .tames 

Alfn-d  \Vin:l)ledon   William  ,\ustin 

Miltf^   Tom   O  Brien 

.Jndre  Audemard  (;,Hrdner  James 

lilies  Laifarre  Osr.ir  Beresi 

'HOTEL  IMPERIAL' 
AT  METROPOLITAN 

j  "Hotel  Imperial"  at  the  Metropolitan 
this  week  I3  a  Paramount  picture  feat- 
'urlng  Pola  Negri.  Mauritz  Stiller  di- 
rected and  Erich  Pommer  supervised 
the  production.    The  cast: 

.\nnH  Sedlak  Pola  Negri 

P.-iiiI  Aima=:y  J.-imes  Hall 

(<eu.  JuBoh)tlei»-ltch  Oeorpe  Siegmann 

Julias  Butterman  Max  Davidson 

'Tabakowitsoh  Michael  Vavltoh 

■Vnlon  KUmak  Olto  Pries 

The  first  few  scenes  axe  excellent.  It 
^'  f  ^  "ommer  who  made 

1  the  picture 


Dr.  Johnson  In  his  life  of  Waller 
wrote  In  a  sour  vein  that  the  name 
Sacharlssa  Is  "derived  from  the  Latin 
appellation  of  'sugar,'  and  Implies,  if 
it  means  anything,  a  spiritless  mildness 
and  dull  good  nature,  such  as  excites 
•^ther  ten'derricss  than  esteem,  and  suich 
as,  though  always  treated  with  kind- 
ness, is  never  honored  or  admlrfid." 
Elijah  FentDJi;  not  quoted  by  Mrs.  Cart- 
wright,  added  to  this  injurious  remark: 
"Sacharlssa  is  a  name  which  recalls  to 
jmlnd  what  Is  related  of  the  Turks,  who, 
in  their  gallantries,  think  'Sucar  Blr- 
para,|  I.  e.  bit  of  sugar,  Ito  be  the  most 
[polite  and  endearing  compliment  they 
can  use  to  the  ladles."  Johnson,  who 
disliked  Waller's  character,  does  not 
give  even  the  titles  of  the  two  poems 
that  preserve  Waller's  name  and  court- 
ship. He  did  not  condemn  Sacharlssa 
"that  she  did  not  descend  from  her  rank 
to  his  embraces,  nor  think  every  excel 
lence  comprised  in  wit." 

When  Dorothy  was  over  60  years  old — 
she  had  twice  been  married — Waller, 
wh\)  then  was  old  and  gray,  and  never 
drank  anything  but  water,  called  on  her 
in  London.  Dorothy  (Lady  Sunderland) 
asked  him  laughingly  when  he  would 
write  some  more  verses  for  her,  as  he 
used  to  do  In  the  old  days.    He  renlied; 


Suppose  one  were  to  go  through  the 
long  list  of  women  who  Inspired  the 
poets.     The   Lesbia,    madly  loved  by 
Catullus,  whose  love  turned  to  revilins: 
hatred,  was  the  accomplished,  but  dis- 
solute woman  whose  behavior  suggest-  j 
ed  to  Marcel  Schwob  one  of  his  most  j 
fantastic  "Imaginary  Lives."  Petrarch's  j 
Laura  was  a  highly  respectable  danit.  j 
If  Mary  Fitton  was  the  Dark  Lady  of  j 
Shakespeare's  sonnets,  her  conduct  was, 
to  put  it  mildly,  Irregular.    Who  were  | 
the  Althea  and  the  Lucasta  immortal-  j 
ized  by  Richard  Lovelace?    Were  tht;,  | 
one  and  the  aamo  person,  and  was  her 
name  Mistress  Lucy  Sacheverell?  Were 
they   imaginary  persons?     Mr.  Hart- 
mann,  in  his  "The  Cavalier  Spirit,"  con- 
jectures and  is  not  positive.  The  woman 
Michael    Angelo    extolled    was  most 
worthy.    Milton  paid  tribute  In  Latiri 
verse  to  Leonora  Baroni,  the  Roman 
singeri  who  was  of  blameless  life,  not 
even  making  grimaces  when  she  burst 
Into  song.   What  is  to  be  said  of  Jenny's 
case?     Leigh   Hunt,   having  recovered 
[from  the  influenza,  went  to  tell  Jane 
Carlyle  the  good  news.    She  jumped  up 
and  kL-ssed  him.   He  boasted  of  it  to  the 
world  through  the  Monthly  Chronicle: 
'Jenny  ki.ssed  me  wlien  we  met." 
'I  never  heard  of  Mrs.  Carljie  kissing 
any  other  inaii,"  said  one  of  her  later 
favqrltes,  "not  even  me."    Was  Thomas 
in   the   room   when   Jane   so  favored 
Uaigta? 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  mention 
Dante's  Beatrice  or  the  poetical  compli- 
ments paid  reciprocally  by  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Browning.  Baudilaire  wrote 
about  twenty  poems  during  his  attach- 
ment to  Jeanne  Duval.  She  was  a  mulatto 
w'oman,  tall,  with  prominent  cheek- 
bones, red  lips,  crispy  hair,  walking 
'awkwardly;  a  woman  without  talent, 
beauty,  wit,  heart;  unfaithful  to  her 
lover. 


The  portraits  of  Dorothy  by  Vandyke, 
reproduced  in  Mrs.  Cartwrlghfs  "Sacha- 
rlssa," hardly  justify  the  reports  of  her 
beauty.  In  one  she  simpers — or  say, 
'.she  is  half-amused,  as  if  the  painter  had 
said  to  her:  "Now,  look  plea.sant.''  In 
another  her  expression  is  rather  vacu- 
ous-. But  qne  should  not  judge  a  famous 
beauty  by  lier  portraits,  especially  when 
the  engraving.s  often  do  not  do  justice  to 
the  painter  or  the  sitter.  Let  us  take  It 
for  granted  that  Dorothy  had  a  "skin  of 
roses  and  lilies,"  radiant  eyes,  and  "the 
sweet  expression  which  was  after  all 
perhaps  the  chief  charm"  of  her  face. 


This  fact  remains,  whether  she  was 
"charmingly  handsome,"  as  Horace 
Walpole  said  of  her  portraits,  or  wa.s 
flattered  by  the  painter;  all  those  who 
knew  her,  men  and  women,  admired  and 
loved  her,  asked  her  advice  and  help. 
She  was  the  friend  and  counsellor  of 
statesmen ;  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II  she 
"carried  the  traditions  of  a  purer  age 
into  that  lax  and  dissolute  society."  But 
the  annals  of  the  period  in  which  she 
lived  tell  little  more  than  this  about  her. 
She  was  an  indefatigable  letter  writer, 
and,  according  to  some,  had  the  most 
eloquent  pen  in  England;  but  less  than 
thirty  of  her  letters  have  come  down  to 
us;  they  were  written  at  the  end  o(  her 
life.  As  Mrs.  Cartwright  confesses,  our 
knowledge  of  Dorothy  Is  "sadly  limited." 

Dorothy  was  of  a  famous  family;  she 
lived  In  stormy,  distracting  years;  so 
Mrs.  Cartwright  has  written  about  the 
Sidneys;  about  Dorothy's  suitors;  hei 
marriage  to  Henry,  Lord  Spencer,  an 
exemplary  person,  about  nineteen  years 
old,  whose  conduct  was  almost  puri- 
tanical. He  was  killed,  fighting  for  his 
King  at  Newbury.  We  are  told  about 
Dorothy's  marriage  after  nine  years  01 
widowhood  to  Sir  Robert  Smythe,  Doro- 
thy's father  would  not  attend  the  wed- 
ding. Sir  Robert  was  described  as'  a 
"very  fine  gentleman,"  a  handsome, 
martial  looking  knight.  No  one  knows 
how  long  he  lived  or  where  he  died;  but 
1i  is  piea.sant  to  learn  from  one  of  Doro- 
thy Osborne's  letters  that  she  had  sent 
to  Italy  for  seals:  "  'Tla  an  humor 
which  your  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Smith 
(sic)  and  his  lady  have  brought  up; 
they  say  she  wears  twenty  strung  upon 
a  riblxiii,  like  the  nuts  boys  play 
withal." 


There  is  much  about  Algernon  Sid- 
ney, Dorothy's  brother,  who  took  ui> 
arms  for  the  Parliament,  went  ini.'  - 
He,  returning,  stood  for  Pari i a 


]  ,TC  SQUARE — "Tli«     NoTFocur  |  ,.omiii 
Wiocii,    fare©  by  Owen  Davla.  Produoed  i  those 
.  thieo  seasons  ago  at  the  HolUs  with 
unjusUy    with   being   In    the !  Otto  Kruger  and  Kathleen  Comegya  In 
KmS's  I'''*''         arrested  on  t-he  the  leading  ro'f-»     The  Castle  Square 
v>verv   of  '.tie  Ryehovise  Plot,  tried  cast: 

i-e  JuclRe  J'*lf*^''''*'s,  was  i-xeouted.    He  sally  Morran  MarisrBret  Q«ot»« 

Vd  whon  ho  laid  his  head  on  the  Henry  VfllUams  VivPi'l'!  ^<"^'"' 

The  headsman  asleep:  "Are  you  Thn  ,^^.  ^^.^^^^^^^  gg^',';" 

,ly,  sir-"    Will  you  rise  :ip;;iin?"     NotPf^rome  Undorwood  Louis  Leon  Hall 

the  eont'val  resurrection.  Strike  on."lHarrtet  Underwood   Gene  Clpjeland 

.ve    i..oo.uc    acQuaiiUed    with    tUe|  An.iv  Nabb  ;;;;;  •;;;;n„,p\no7eS 

ii LTdJwtords.    IsabeUa    Sidney    nyurledl   Laurence  Adamn 

 '    i  Boh  Well- ,; . ;  .  .^Jajji  M„^:;:ii 


her  first  coustn,  Liord  Strangfora.    ««.  i  jml  Mor?an  

J  ■i.-j  v..  airiTiAv.  wa»  — ' 


as  described  by  Alyernon  Sidney,  wa* 
■  "perpetually    drunk,    and  complaining 
i  that  the  tavern  companions  w'ho  en- 
;  oouraged   him    In   his   dissipation  did 
ftieat  him  so  as  not  to  leave  him  half- 
a-crown  in  his  purse."   Isabella,  charm- 
ing,  with  engaging  manners,   was  as 
foolish  and  headstrong  as  he.  }  i 

Dorothv's  son,  Eiu-1  of  Sunfferlanid,  \ 
was  dlsn-.i.'^sed  from  office,  but  restored,  i 
Anne,  Lady  Sunderland,  -writing  to  a 
friend,  added  a  postscrlRt,  asking  Henry 
Sidney,  envoy  at  The  Hague,  to  send  her 
all  sorts  of  ducks  and  wild  fowl,  and 
if  he  cm  ssme  eggs,  done  up  tn  bra«, 
for  then  they  will  Ifeep  three  weeks. 
Now  don't  laugh  at  me  for  being  so 
slUy  as  to  think  of  Buch  things  when 
we  are  on  the  point  of  ruin."  . 

William  Penn,  on  his  way  to  his 
newly  granted  Province  In  America 
wrote  to  Henry  Sidney:  " 'Tis  ^  vretty 
thing  to  see  how  finely  the  great  mon- 
archs  ot  the  world  play  at  ninepins  with 
their  ministers,  destroy  their  creatures 
that  they  may  create  again. 

"Sacharlssa"  is  a  weU  wrlttpn,  llVr 
teresting  story  of  the  time  In  which 
Dorothy  lived  and  was  admired  and 
Sved  Her  enduring  fame  is 
two  lyrics  written  by  Bdmund  Wal^r. 
who  courted  her  In  vain;  l>-rlcs  that  Di*. 
Johnson  did  not  deign  to  menOon.  ■ 

KEITH-ALBEE  ST.  JAMES  THE- 
'■RE— The  Kelth-Albee  players  present 
seventh  Heaven,"  a  play  In  three  acts 

Austin  Strong.    The  cast: 
,,]]■  .      ...Charles  I.  SchofleM 

»,„  Pai  ■   Joseph  Lee 

rfet te   Kathleen  Wallace 

M^amlUian-  Qobln  John  thro" 

Vanft   Kciitn  bpeare 

•■  Florence  Shirley 

5'^"n  Day  Maneon 

S^f *ac  Frank  Charlton 

ilf'n'dB  Winfleld  Hlalt 

.'''"^eWr-t 

BiMei^tv.-.V.:;;:::KB¥^^ 

The  1st.  James  Theatre  was  the  scene 
of  a  reception  and  welcome  homo  on  the 
evening  of  the  company's  premier  pres- 
entation. The  receiving  line  was  made 
up  of  the  cast  of  players  which  Mr. 
Albee  has  been  fortunate  to  procure. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  act  each 
member  of  the  company  expressed  joy 
at  being  In  Boston  and  the  audience 
did  much  to  aid  them  by  prolonged  ap- 
plause. From  the  n^"™®"' 
curtain  ascended  to  disclose  Mi.  Scho- 
fieW  tn-lng  to  stait  his  balky  taxi 
Blolse,  until  Chlco  and  Diane  were  at 
last  reunited  the  company  put  the  best 
nf  themselves  Into  their  parts. 

The^tory  of  the  play  will  doubtless 
be  remembered  by  Boston  audiences, 
as  It  wa«  played  here  scarcely  a  sea- 

^°Th?cast-It  is  hard  for  us  to  single' 
ouT  those  for  special  mention  because 
Mr.  Schofleld's  directing  seems  to  be  of 
such  an  even  sort  that  one  cannot  say 
that  this  actor  is  good  and  that  one 
poor.     They  all  fitted  their  l^^  -^^ 
remained    In    them.      Miss    Shirlej  a 
Florence  Vldor  type  beauty-makes  an 
;  excellent  leading  lady  for  ^tx.  <^'l^ei 
1  She  was  particularly  good  in  her  emo- 
1  tionaT  scenes.    Her  entrance  scene  was 
particularly  well  done.    Mr.  Qllbert  was 
the  hero  of  his  former  days  at  the  St. 
.'lames     Boston  Just  love,  him  Men- 
:iion  might  be  made  of  the  skill  v.  1th 
which     he    handled    his    poetic  and 
philosophic   lines   and   then  descended 
from  the  heights  to  become  tj^e  b\^^'« 
and  good-hearted  atheist  who  /elt  tJiat 
perhaps  Diane  might  be  right  in  think- 
ing him  God.  . 

Miss     Speare    made    an     adm  rable 
Nana,    putting   Into   the   part   a»  the 
shudders  that  Helen  Menken  gave  It  n 
the    original   company.     Mr.  Schofleld 
and  William  Gerald  could  not  have  been 
better.  , 
,    Space  and  time  prohibit  more  ae- 
I  Uiled  pral.se,   but   in   most  every  In- 
sunce  praise  it  would  be.    Mi-.  Albee 
;  is  to  be  recommended  for  his  policy. 
With  tlie  players  behind  him  it  will  be 
i  easy  for  him  to  carry  out  his  resolve 
i  to  have  the  best  possible  plays  pro- 
duced in  the  best  manner.    Long  life 
I  to  the  Keith- Albee  players!     F.  B.  B. 

'NERVOUS  WRECK' 
AT  CASTLE  SQUARE 


Hi  Macdonral 


imitationa 
.ind  wo  bii 

our  anlnio.sKif ::  and  ugiy  -thoughts.  Fi.r  ■"■'tt 
a  little  while— and  then  the  flame  of  ]  sang, 
tenderness  flickers  atid  goes  out,  like  , 
the  Christmas  candle.  The  pity  Is  that 
the  generous  Impulses  stirred  to  life  at 
Christmas  time  should  not  persist 
throughout  the  year.  The  tragedy  is 
that  life  resumes  Its  sordid  way. 

Some  day  mankind  will  leara  the  se- 
cret of  perpetual  Christmas.  Then  life's 
skies  will  brighten  with  the  new  day 
and  Jesus's  dream  of  a  better  world  will 

come  true.   

LOUTS  AUGUSTUS  PARSONS. 
Hudsoru 


.uj(i  aina.'is  '   of  v.  iiich  ILo.^:-cli; 
The   "Fetes"   Mr.  Kousse-vltzky 
played  brilliantly. 

So  he  did  "La  Valse,"  of  which  he 
seems  str:ingely  fond.  No  doubt  the 
waltz  Is  a  good  waltz;  the  closer  It 
keeps  to  Strauss,  the  better.  But  when 
Kavel  adds  the  personal  note,  he  ap- 
pears to  add  very  little.  Maybe  he  was 
toying  with  that  quality  of  irony  for 
which  he  is  famous.  If  so,  as  Charles 
Lamb  said  of  Ella,  "He  too  much  af- 
fected   that   dangerous    figure — Irony." 

The  third  concert  or  the  Tuesday  se- 
ries -wilt  take  place  on  Feb.  8. 

R.  R.  G. 


■^^e  Manchester  Guardian  Is  amused 

by  the  grand  attack  on  "Xmas-  in  Uils  f,oD  "HORRORS  OF  PROHIBITION 

country,     especially     as     ^--^^'^\/'[  ^V^:J°TJ^t^^^^^ 
churches  In  New  Yotli  complain  tnat,  ^^^^^^  himself  up  from  the  floor,  "this 
this  spelling  lacks  reverence.  Ltufl.  has  a  little  kick;  In  It;  but— la  It 

But  this   "X"   is  not  the  algebraic  |  really   aged?"     "AGED?"    roared  the 
sZol    U  stands  for  the  G^ek  letter  host  P'a^^ 

"Chi,"   the   first  letter  In  the  Greek  1^^^  ^^^ff  right  here  in 

spelling  of  "Christ."  "A  capital  "X'  was         '^^^^^  for  nearly  fo"'"„''eeks!" 
used  as  an  abbreviation  In  such  words  ,  THE  POOR  FISH, 

as  'christen'  and  'christened'  almost  as  VARIA 
soon  as  there  was  any  call  to  write  ,^ 
these  words  at  all  In  this  country  (Ens-  .  As  the  World  ^ags.  - 
land)    On  the  same  principle  'Xmas'  was      a  miss  Is  as  good  as  .^^e"^ 
K>er  established  and  has  been  in  use  ters  were  originally  designed  to  hold  up 
or  many  g  n^^^^^^^        without  rebuke."    tocklngs;  now  they  hold  up  trafflc  '^^ 
The    Manchester    Guardian    <l"°te8      o,t  successful  composer  Is  Chloro^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Coleridge's  use  of  "Xmas."   He  cannot  These  continued  ^^^"^""^j, 'Va^fSo-  1  n?t  ti^^s^^^^  a  full  Index.  Great 

be  accused  ot  Irreverence  or  of  dlsre-   bile  prices  are  destroying  the  main  mo     n°t  t^n^^^t^^  innovating,  as 

spect  for  the  English  language.  tlve  for  owning  a  car.    Strange  but  t^^^^  danng 

As  a  rule  we  are  "agin"  contractions,  (rawest  things  are  the  most  f^equenio. 

  overdone.    Many  wrecks  on  the  sea  ot 

matrimony  have  been  caused  by  too 
many  Pe^anent  waves.  There  s  no 
use  putting  a  Scotchman  on  the  witness 
s?and-he  won't  give  himself  away. 
?-he  modem  girt  never  P"t« 
row  what  she  can  take  off  today^  Hark, 
ihaTk  ti^e  guns  do  bark,  the  bandits  are 
♦>,•  town-  some  are  bagged, 
""""  fre^gged  and  others  are  never 
LTnd  5SSlZ  GHABTABZHON. 


A  few  years   ago    Henry  ^^'^^ 
published  a  life  of  Claudlo  MonteverdL..| 
This  book  was  interesting  chiefly  to, 
musicians  and  writers  about  music.  A 
later  and  more  elaborate  biography  by 
the  accomplished  Frenchman  has  been 
translated   into  English  by  Marie  D. 
Mackle.    PubUshed  by  B.  P.  mttwn  & 
Co.,  this  volume  of  nearly  800  page, 
contains    numerous    music  examples, 
inupilnatlng  notes,  a  complete  Ust  otl 
Monteverdi's  correspondence,  of  which  I 


■Wild  horses  could  not  drag  us  to  say 
or  -write  "phone"  or  "photo";  but  why 
I  do  good  men  leap  up,  dance  wildly  In 
air,  and  snort,  when  they  see  the  spell- 
i  ing     "Xmas"?     As     the  Manchester 
Guardian  says,  ending  Its  editorial  ar- 
1  tide;   "It  Is  rather  c"tirlous  that  an  age 
!  which,  more  than  any  of  Us  forerun- 
1  ners,  inclines  to  specialize  In  abbrev-la- 
tlon."!  and  strings  of  Initials  should  be 
found  objecting  to  a  form  which  repre- 
sents, In  essence,  one  of  the  very  earli- 
est contractions  of  the  Christian  era." 


NOW   IN   OUR   HALL  OF  FAME 

As  tho  World  Wags: 
AVould  you  ever  guess  that 
"SHANKMAN'S 

FILLING  SPA" 
(on  Broadway,  Chelsea)  Is  a  gasoline 
pump  for  automobiles?  H.  G.  C. 

LEPTIS  MAGNA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  the  announcement  of  Dr. 
Bruno  RoseiU's  lecture  on  "Leptls  Mag- 
na," It  is  rather  amusing  to  consider 
the  odd  definitions  that  have  been  given 
to  this  subject.    A  bug,  a  butterfly,  a  j 
precious   stone,   a  rock   covered   with  ^ 
lichens,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  hor- 
rible  disease!     Perhaps   it   is   vrell  to' 
state  that  the  ancient  Roman  City  be- 
gan to  resurrect  Itself  In  1828,  showing 
its  chimney  pots  In  the  sands  of  Tripoli-  1 
tania.     Since  1913  it  has  passed  into  _ 
Italian  hands,  and  since  the  great  war  ' 
the  work  of  excavation  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  Italian  government,  and 
many  treasures  of  great  artistic  worth  1 
have  come  to  light.    Perhaps  bugs  and  , 
beetles  have  folio-wed,  but  they  are  not 
Leptls  Magna!  R.  L.  D. 

Will  the  excavators  find  the  palace  In 
which  Septimus  Severus  was  born? — Ed. 


A  YEARLY  NUISANCE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your   correspondent.    Warren  Brad- 
bury Jenkins,  who  sent  out  34  holldayi 
greeting  cards  and  was  thereon  moved  | 
to  estimate  the  damage  to  our  country 
in  this  practice,  figures  thus: 

Ninety  million  people,  divided  by  one- 
half  (he  means  times  one-h.ilf,  or  divid- 
ed by  two),  gives  4.'"),  000, 000,  which, 
multiplied  by  $1.70  (the  minimum  cost 
of  34  cards  at  5  cents  each),  equals 
$76,500,000. 

Dazzled  by  this  sum,  he  proposes  to 
Invest  $1000  in  the  greeting  card  busi- 
ness. In  the  hope  ot  restraining  him, 
I  request  you  to  inform  him  of  certain 
figures  ho  has  overlooked,  videlicet, 
that  out  of  the  f>0,000,000  population, 
63,854,281  have  already  put  the  same 
idea  In  effect,  at  a  los.s  approximating 
$63.S54,2S1,0.'J2.68.  All  of  which  I  have 
seen,  and  part  of  wW<  h  I  have  been. 

No,  If  he  can  borrow  or  inherit  $1000, 
as  he  hopes,  let  hlni  Invest  it  as  our 
prudent  chief  executive  would  do,  whose 
homely  thrift  set*  an  example  to  us 
all.  Let  him  inve.stflt  in  the  securities  of 
an  Infant  industry  protected  by  a  duty 
of  3  cents  a  pound  and  30  per  cent.  Es- 
pecially If  by  any  way  he  can  attain  a 
position  in  which  he  will  control  that 
duty,  X.  MUSS. 

Penguin  Islant?. 


WHEN  NIGHTS  WERE  WILD 

Vm^^orm^by  a  student  th.at  on4 
of  thT  charaXrlstlcs  of  the  literature 
o'f  the  Elizabethan  age  was  Mary  Queer 

w^o;.dn't  P^edg^e^alUgJanee.^^ 

A  candicTlandlord 

n^luer^h/aS        VesUurant  In  Purdy 

"NICKLE  CAFE 
The  best  IB  none  too  eo«a. 

vertlBlng.    Aa«.  "«>     ^  ^  pARKER. 

ANECDOTe'fOR  THE  DAY 

,/^:,dir  Teres"  tt  ^°oTolln. 
J^.  ^^L^Ingel  of  de_ath  pass>n.  one. 
by  Solomon 


In  a  visible   shape,  and 


musician,    oamiB    o^.v.  ....  

^nteverdi  was;  admirable  as  Is  M^ 
Prunlere's  study  of  his  musical  ^ork»- 
madrlgals,  music  for  the  church,  operas, 
let  us  today  look  on  him  as  a  man,  and 
learn  ot  the  time  In  which  he  Uved. 

He  was  bom  In  1567  at  Cremona,  ta-| 
mous  for  its  workshops  where  not  only 
stringed  but  wind  instruments  wer 
manufactured.  His  father  was  a  physi- 
cian In  easy  circumstances,  a  man  01 
culture  with  a  shrewd  sense  of  the 
value  of  money.  Claudlo  studied  ther 
the"TiumanltIes,  and  was  particularij 
drawn  to  Plato,  whose  doctrines  he 
pondered  all  his  life.  At  that  tlm«l 
musicians  were  more  lettered  than  tneyi 
are  today,  and  the  profession  of  muslol 
was  held  In  high  regard  as  honorable" 
and  profitable. 

Claudlo,  having  published  two  boekal 
of  madrigals,  was  engaged  as  a  player! 
of  the  viol  by  Vlncenio  Gonzaga,  Dukel 
of  Mantua.  The  city  had  long  attractedl 
to  It  poets,  painters,  musicians,  sciup-l 
tors  architects  from  all  parts  of  Bn*l 
rope.  The  dUke  was  of  an  artistic  na- 1 
ture.  He  was  a  true  prince  of  the  Jtal-l 
ian  Renaissance,  devoted  to  fetes,  play«,j 
baUs,  ballets.  If  he  could  be  generotf- 
he  could  be  cruel;  for  these  princes  cau 
murder  any  artists  who  failed  thei 
lavish  gifts  on  those  that  »en,ed  tne 
w*ll. 

As  a  young  man.  VlnoeoK*  ^o 
for  the  violence  of  his  life.   His  father 
had  banished  him  for  assassinating  In  »| 
most  cowardly  manner  James  Criohton, 


^im    the  man  asked  who  ne  ■^vu=.  cowardly  manner  jamea  >-.r.ux..- 

Solomon's  acquainting  him  thatl",^  Admirable  Crichton."    They  co  - 

upon  gg,  of  death,  said:  He  j  ^ark.  Crlchtou. 

't  wae^the  ansei  thep^sd  °ne  n  g  w  ^^^^ 


wind 
India 

inge 

'  r  at  me  - 
because  I  was  commanded  to  take  his 
souf  ln  India,  and  found  him  with  thee 
In  Palestine, 


THE  WREATH  IN  THE  ASH  CAN 

As  the  World  "U'ags: 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  our  holi- 
day spirit  Is  that  it  la  so  soon  gone. 
Christnias  comes  and  thrlllR  us  with  its 
glow  of  benignity  and  good  will.  Kor  a 
Uttle  while  our  hearts  are  softened  and 
we  consider  the  needs  and  desires  of 
little  children;  we  remember  the  desti- 
tutlo-n  of  the  poor  and  the  loneline.ss  of 
people  who  are  growing  old;  we  try  to 


ft  was  the  angel  ot  aeain,  uded  one  night  Jn  me  »"'^_^'*""-. 

-.^«  to  want  me;  wherefore  order  the  fencer,  drew  his  »^ord.  They 

^TnT  to  caro'   me   from   hence  Into  j^'d  -i^     v,^^^^^^  „led  out: '^^^^^ 
rn^.a-   which  being  accordingly  done,  Prince!"  Crichton  knelt  ► 

the  angll  said  to  lolomon.  I  looked  so^"''^^^^..^  ^^r  his  sword.  Vmcenzor 
^rntsSy  at  the  man ^ out  of  wonder.  ^^^^^^  „  into  the  Scots! 

Vlncenzo  was  big  and  broad,  with  tjwl- 
fresh  complexion  of  a  German,  blu«»-1 
eyed,  with  thin,  ouriy  hair,  sporting  aJ 
short,  pointed  beard.  Handsome  at  near-1 
"y  BO  years  of  age,  he  dressed  sumptu-J 
ously.  He  was  a  man  of  amorous  ad-J 
ventures.    His  first  marriage  wa^ 

..iioH  There  was  talk  of  Strang*! 
Ta  hlnat^ons-'that  obtained  this  ann^l 
ment.    His  second  wife  was  Indifterent 

^"H^e^warinde^r^ble  in  the  pm^u| 
of  pleasure;  accompanied  by  a  splendid 
he  went  over  Eu^P'-  ,^^,^'^'2 
for  pictures  to  buy,  and  arUsts  toj  ni^ 
i.n,irt.  (Rubens  painted  him).  He  was 
>u^unded  with  llchemlsts  and  a^trolo- 
«rs.  His  chapel  master  ^ 
^^nent  Dutch  musician,  ^e  Wert  who« 
<!inffers  persecuted  him.  One  e^en  con 
ceiveTt^ie  idea  of  taking  vengeance^y 
seducing  tKe  Dutchman's  wife.  in" 
duke  would  take  extraordlnan' palns  ^ 
Srlnglng  to  his  ^^'  '^^y^.r^Mied  tS 
of  great  reputation  ^^*^^„';f,i^^Vs  sec- 
secure  Caterlnuccia  MartlneU,  n^ 
retarles  were  required  to  f^'"  ^„ 
sible  ^formation  about_her  NOice 


SYMPHONY  IN  2D 
TUESDAY  CONCERT 

!     For  the  second  symphony  concert  of 
the    Tuesday    se-rles,    given  yesterday 
afternoon  before  very  large  audiences, 
Mr.  Koussevltzky  presented  a  progTam 
of  French  mu.sic.   Berlioz's  Roman  Car- 
nival overture;  two  of  Debussy's  noc- 
turnes, "Clouds"  and  "Festivals";  Rav. 
el's  "La  Valse,"  and  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony by  Franck.    Though  classic  com- 
posers and  thosft  ahead  of  these,  our 
own,  times,  were  not  allowed  a  hear- 
ing, the  program  -was  surely  represen- 
tative of  what  French  composers  have 
done  and  are  doing.    Of  greater  mo- 
ment,  it  proved   In   the  hearing  well 
,  contrasted  and  agreeable.     Since  both 
I  Mr.    Koussevltzky   and    the  orchestra 
were  in  finest  fettle,  the  concert  gave 
rare  pleasure. 

It  began  delightfully  -with  those  few 
lovely  pages  that  open  tne  Carnival 
overture,  pages  In  which,  If  ever  he  did. 
Berilo?;  followed  Fetis's  advice:  'Tharm 
the  ear."  As  »or  tnose  tnat  follow — 
Mr.  Koussevltsky's  free-handed  use  of 
vivid  color  and  quicker  rhythm  stood 
those  faded  measures  in  nue  stead;  If 
nothing  more,  they  "sounded." 

So  did  Debussy's  Cloudy,  lox'eller 
than  ever  -before — also  clearer;  each 
melody  threaded  Its  way  through  the 
tonal  maze  as  neat  and  precise  as 
though  Bach  himself  had  .written  a 
new  fugue.  Thus  the  untidiness  that 
too  often  mars  a  Debussy  performance 
was  wiped  away.  In  the  good  ciiuse  \ 
of  cl.ii-iiy  did  poetlo  suggestion  perhaps  | 


slDie  lu'"' "  ,L~_,hl^  child  of  13 
must  find  out  '^hethartMs  chua 
years  was  virtuous  aM  chaste. 

(everdi  married  ^^^^",^3  u.  loved 

cal  harem"  as  ^demollo^al^e^  >^  ^^^^ 

^erdTiThrhrwa^^^min  the  e.^ 

vice  of  the  duke.  

Monteverdi  accompaivled  ^^^^ J""** 
Zn  he  led  troops  to  aid  the  Emp«* 
Rodolph,  threatened  by  the  ^""^'^^ 
hornet  m.    At  the  evening  hal  .  Mon 

form  madrigals      i  ■  ^ 


Ig  been  W  5 ;  ■vTTH^TtT'batWnefd.^ 
liite  went  to  mnsbruck,  Basle,  in. 
if  or  certain  watering  places  y/''^^''/' 
Ind  muslo  amused  the  bathers.  They 
lent  to  Ltege:  at  Antwerp  the  f*"*^'"^ 
h  Rubens  and  Porteus  ^•'•»  T*^''*^- bl^ 
Ipa  and  Brti.sels,  Monteverdi  Prob^b^ 
lecame  acquainted  the  new  worKs 

l!  tl  e  French  school,  and  the  baaiet  ae^ 
ur. 

Ke  was  not  happy  at  Mantua. 

Ihe  air  of  the  lagoon  waa  fever-laden. 

hie   duke   was   whimsical;   he  over- 

Urked  the  musician,  ^^ose  saiairwas 

man.  though  he  was  f  ITJ^^  ^.'^tlt  he 
n  Europe.    It  was  at  llantua  tnai  u 

■■Toduced  his  opera,  "0"«°-  „™fl„ced. 

le  part  of  Arlanna,  ^ad  died  of 
,mallpox.    An  actress.  If^.^°Xe«c 
•eplaced  her.  and  sang  /he  »athetic 
•Laniento."  which,  heard  today,  moves 

.11  hearers.   

I  There  are  •ntertalntng  "ff^ 
Lingers  and  .players  ,  "-'^k^nX 
^drlana  BasUe  was  "treated  »  '^^^ 
Pt  quality,  and  the  greatest  Pr'ncf^^^^ 
Wltted  her  to  their 
nra,  naid  of  thls  ncomparable  singer. 
I'^^erwh^n  She  Is  ^"ent  (she)  ^ves 
J^ause  for  admiration  and  well-deserveo 
Ipralse," 

I  In  1612  Jlonteverdl  was  honorably  re- 
Aeased  from  service  at  Mantua  In  his 
Ipocket  was  the  total  sum  of  his  savings 
■tor  23  years.  25  crowns.  ^  ^  . 
I  He  w'^nt  to  Venice  as  the  chapel  mas- 
|ter  of  the  gorgeous  church.  St  Mark  s. 
■rhe  Gonzagas  mourned  his  lo»s.  ^ut 
Monteverdi  was  happy.  On  the  way 
Pga^ds  robbed  him  of  aU  he  Poss^^^ed 
Jfor  his  traveling  expenses  had  be^ 
fpaid  m  advance.  At  Venice  his  salary 
Iwas  sooB  400  ducats,  double  ^^^l 
■predecessors   had   received.     He  was 

lous  instruments,  although  the  G"»d  of 
iMinstrels  and  Players  had  tried  to  have 
Ithem  enrolled  on  their  register  and  to 
loay  their  dues.  ,  .    .  .„ 

I  Here  Monteverdi  was  Indeed  master, 
lone  singer,  thinking  himself  wronged. 
Istopped  him  in  the  Piazza  and  pulled 
Jhls  beard.  The  singer  was  promptly 
■chastised  by  the  procurators.  At  Venice 
iMonteverdi  produced  a  prodigious 
iQuantlty  of  music.  He  was  ceaselessly 
I  busy.  .And  It  was  at  Venice  that  he 
lyrote  the  operas,  "The  Return  of  1 
lUlysses"  and  "The  Coronation  of  Pop- 
Ipea,"  which,  edited  by  Vincent  d'Indy, 
Inave  been  heard  In  Paris. 
1  This  Italiaji,  the  author  of  amorous 
1  madrigals  and  voluptuous  songs,  waa 
[for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  pro- 
Ifoundly  unhappy.  His  correspondence 
land  his  portrait  show  him  to  have  been 
Ian  austere  man  without  gaiety,  proud 
I  of  his  genius,  resentful  If  he  thought 
[himself  slighted  or  injured.  At  last  he 
Iwas  crippled  by  rheumatism.  There 
[were  two  years  in  which  his  eyes  pre- 
I  vented  reading  and  writing.  He  died 
J  jn  1643,  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him, 
I  honored  by  a  splendid  funeral,  yet  at 
1  the  end  of  the  17Ui  century  his  name 
I  was  scarcely  mentioned.  Only  In  the 
I  second  half  of  the  19th  century  was  hla 
I  genius  again  fully  recognized. 

We  have  here  spoken  only  of  the  man. 
'lie  many  pages  devoted  by  M.  Pru- 
•  res  are  Invaluable  to  all  who  are  In- 
^rested  In  the  developm«Bt  •(  mnslo 

CHARlESNAEfiRFK 

p  Charles  Nacgele,  pianist,  played  this 
program    last   night   In   Jordan  hall: 
Prelude  and  fugue,  C  minor.  Prelude 
and  fugue,  B  flat  major,  Bach;  Prcludl- 
um.  Doctor  Bulle's  Greef,  John  Bul|; 
I  Rlgadoon,  Minuet,  Purcell;  Solfegletto, 
G.  P.  E.  Bach;  Minuet,  Handel;  Forlane, 
J.  Aubert;  Theme  and  variations,  Han- 
del; Sonata.  B  minor,  Chopin;  Prelude 
in  P  minor,  Dwlght  PIske;  variation  on 
"Au  clalr  de  la  lune,"  Pavane,  Maro 
I  Bittzstein;  Noel,  Balfour  Gardiner;  Re- 
flets   dans    I'eau,    Debussy;  "Artist's 
Life,"  waltz,  Strauss-Godowsky. 
J    Mr.  Naegele  proved  himself  laat  night, 
to  an  excellent  audience,  both  a  musi- 
cian and  pianist  of  quite  unu!!ual  qual- 
ity. Only  a  musician  of  fine  imagAatlon 
I  would  have  conceived  the  hap'/y,  notion 
I  of  making  what  may  pass  for  a  suite 
lout  of  an  array  of  seven  little  harpsl- 
1  chord   pieces  by  flv?^  Individual  com- 
Iposers.    Only  a  man  of  exquisite  taste 
JcouUl  have  set  them  In  order  so  aptly. 
I  And  none  but  a  musician  keenly  sensi- 
Itlve  to  design,  and  a  pianist  of  remark- 
I  able  skill,  could  have  surrounded  them 
Iwlth  the  charm  Mr.  Naegele  had  ai 
I  band  last  night 

This  marked  feeling  for  musical  de- 
ign would  seem  to  be,  at  present,  Jlr. 
j  'a.cgele's  most  notable  quality.  Where 
I  •  lipolf  It  Is  enough,  be  It  in  little 


enta  or  in  a  Mi. 
■ele  la  blessed  with 
lis  him  what  tempo 
is'rlght.  what  color  or  lack  of  color, 
vhit  shading,  what  rhythm  a"  need- 
ful And  ho  can  furnish  all  these  re- 
ouisltes  at  will,  for  he  possesses  an 
exceUent  technique.  It  Is  "Ot  every 
day  one  hears  more  delightful  and 
muslclanly  playing  than  Mr.  Naegele  s 
performance  of  the  little  P'^^f;  «fn- 
ders  theme  and  first  variation,  the  first 
part  of  the  sonata's  second  movement, 
and  every  bar  of  its  largo. 

But  when  Mr.  Naegele  attempts  to 
fuse  meaning  with  musical  heauty,  too 
often  he  seems  at  a  loss.  He  tried  last 
night  with  Bach,  to  the  damage  of  the 
mu-^ic's  sheer  loveliness;  and  still  he 
failed  to  make  his  emotional  Intent  sug- 
ijftive.  The  second  theme  of  the  so- 
nata  he  Tet  fall  flat  as  a  passage  of  pure 
=;ong;  of  expression  he  left  It  empty. 
AVitJsthe  largo,  indeed,  he  voiced  little 
morel  emotion,  but  since  he  did  not  try 
to,  with  Its  beauty  alone  he  made  his 
way. 

This  was  curious  playing,  when  a 
pianist  could  bring  to  bear  on  Chopin's 
Lisst-like  sonata,  .fueling  for, ornament 
•juite  In  the  spirit  of  Liszt— the  -while  te 
■=eemed  scarcely  to  feel  the  emotional 
urge  of  Chopin:  In  the  finale  he  ap- 
proached it  nearest,  especLally  at  the 
beginning.  This  young  player's  de- 
velopment will  be  interesting, to  watch. 

R.  R.  G. 

We  are  disappointed  In  Mr.  Musso- 
lini, for  in  his  heart-to-heart  talk  with 
the  representative  of  the  United  Press 
jin  Rome,  now  publishing  in  the  Trav- 
eler, he  said  In  a  presumably  clear, 
bell-like  voice:  "I  am  anti -whiskers; 
Fascism  Is  anti-whiskers.  Whiskers  aje 
a  sign  of  decadence.  .  .  -  When  the 
decline  of  Roman  glory  began,  whiskers 
came  into  style.  It  is  true  of  airperlods. 
The  Renaissance  was  a  beardless  pe- 
riod." He  also  said  that  the  busts  of 
the  great  Roman  Emperors  showed 
them  all  clean-shaven. 

The  Italians  will  now  be  debarred 
from  playing  the  amusing  game  of 
["Beaver."  If  any  one  should  dare  to 
'sport  siders,  Galway  sluggers,  or  even 
a  soup-strainer,  will  he  be  condemned 
to  a  quart  or  two  of  castor  oil  admin- 
istered through  a  funnel? 

It  is  true  that  Julius  Caesar  was  clean 
1  shaven.  It  Is  also  true — see  Suetonius— 
I  that   he  caused   all   his   hairs   to  be 
plucked— for  this  he  was  called  eftem- 
'  inate  by  the  Irreverent.   But  how  about 
Mr.   Mussolini's   statement  concerning 
the  efficient  men  of  the  Renaissance? 
Do  not  certain  portraits  of  great  men 
of  that  period  show  them  full  bearded'' 
Did  not  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  was 
no  milksop,  bring  about  a  revival  of 
whiskerage? 

The  ancient  Romans  were  a  shaggy 
.lot.  Pliny  tells  us  (In  Philemon  Hol- 
jland's  translation)  that  It  was  late  ere 
barbers  were  In  any  request  at  Rome. 
i"The  first  tliat  entered  Italy  came  out 
of  SIcille,  and  It  was  In  the  464  yeare 
after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Brought 
In  they  were  by  P.  TIcInlus  Mena,  as 
Varro  doth  report;  for  before-time  they 
never  cut  their  haircs.  The  first  that 
was  shaven  every  day  was  Sclplo  Afrl- 
canus;  and  after  him  commeth  Augustus 
the  Emperor,  who  euermore  vsed  the 
rasor." 

Would  that  Mr.   Mussolini  had  ex- 
claimed with  Walt  Whitman: 
"Washes  and  razors  for  foofoos — for  me 
freckles  and  a  bristling  beard." 

Query:  Why  did  Whitman  drop  this 
line  in  1881  and  In  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions of  "Leaves  of  Grass"? 


IN  REPLY  TO  H.  F.  B.,  JR, 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Tou  chose  two  chows  who  choose  to 
chew 

Your  chunky  bedroom  shoe. 
Such  chow  a  chow  so  oft  eschews 
It  there's  cholser  chow  to  choose. 

LIVDAY. 


A  MISUSED  WORD 
As  the  World  Wags : 

Daily,  hopefully,  prayerfully  have  I 
read  As  the  World  Wags  In  the  vain 
hope  that  you  might,  in  your  omni- 
science, take  a  shy  at  the  modern,  com- 
mon usage  of  the  adjective  ."hectic." 
As  a  flapperism,  timidly  substituted  for 
"hellish"  as  "By  Heck"  or  "Heck"  sub- 
stituted for  hell  before  the  war.  it  may 
have  served  a  justifiable  purpose,  but 
In  the  present  era  of  plain  speaking 
such  usage  is  a  perversion  that  grates 
upon  the  classical  tympanum.  Tet  even 
m  the  headlines  of  the  most  obstinately 
correct  publications  one  now  encounters 
the  word  "hectic"  Improperly  employed. 

It  means,  as  you  and  your  Oxford 
dictionary  very  well  know,  "habitual" 
or  "customary."  It  relates  to  the  fever 
that  will  recur  to  the  victim  of  phthisis 
or  T.  B.  ^  , 

Perhaps  the  present-day  "party  is  so 
inevitably  feverish  that  degrees  of  tem- 
perature are  of  small  import.  But  the 
use  of  the  adjective  In  a  distorted  sense 
Is  a  constant  offense  to  some  of  us  old- 
jsters  who  cannot  now  achieve  that  de- 
gree of  heat  nightly. 

ET  PRAETEREA  NIHIL. 

Yet  "hectic"  was  once  used  meaning 
"habitual,"  "constitutional"  without 
reference  to  fever.    Milton:    "That  hec- 

itlc  disposition  to  evil,  the  source  of  all 
vice  "     H.    L'Estrange:     "He  seemed 

Inaturally  to  affect  a  majestic  careless- 
ness, which  was  so  hectic,  so  habitual 
in  him."  This  reference  is  to  Charles  I. 
—Ed. 


THE  DEADLY  PARALLEL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  time  ago  you  asked  If  anyone 
iread  Ainsworth's  novels  nowadays.  It 
would  appear  that  the  well-known  his- 
torical novelist,  Nathan  Galllzler,  had 
read  Alnsworth,  much  to  his  (Galllzler's) 
profit  If  not  pleasure:  and  has  extended 
his  reading  more  widely,  also  to  his 
profit;  or  It  may  be  that  two  great 
minds  have  run  in  the  same  channel.  I 
tl..'»ik  the  encl.^sed  deadly  parallels  are , 
sufficient,  though  I  have  other  examples. 

MRS.  F.  O.  BURNHAM. 
Grafton  Center,  N.  H. 
Mrs.    Burnham    sends   long  passages 
from  Ainsworth's  "Guy  Pawkes"  and 
i  Mr.  Galllzler's  "The  Sorceress  of  Rome," 
f  that  are,  especially,  "The  Incantation" 
I  In  both,  strikingly  similar.     They  are 
I  much  too  long  for  quotation  here.  There 
is  room  for  other  excerpts  sent  by  Mrs. 
Burnham: 


quest    was   acconipunlod    with    a  card 
stating  that  'Sociology  Is  a  science  best 
defined  as  that  of  human  society,  ^ 
find  the  definition  loose,  especlauy  as 
this  book  will  be  for  'America  b  Best 
Families'  and  'inclusion  Is  considered  a 
criterion  of  distinction.'  Nor 
cemed   with   'the  Social   Activities  of 
America's   Upper   Ten   Thousands.  I 
suppose  1  am  classed  with  those  who 
have  been  prominent  In  the  Develop- 
ment of  Life,  Thought  and  Progress  In 
the  Various  Lines  of  Human  Better 
ment,'  tor  my  family  has  never  been 
'exclusive.'     My   grandfather    was,  in 
turn,  a  miller,  sheriff— I  am  sorry  to 
ea^'there  is  no  record  °'hls  having 
hanged  any  one— member  of  the  Legls 
lature  in  his  state.    My  e^eat-grand-  , 
father  was  a  colonel  In  the  revolution-  I 
ary  war  and  died  a  prisoner  of  the  ; 
British.    All  my  ancestors  were  simple 
men     My  grandfather  was  so  far  from 
being    'exclusive'    that    he   kept  open 
I  house,    entertained    visiting  preachers 
with     Gargantuan     appetites.  whose 
prayers  In  the  morning  were  short  or  i 
long  according  to  the  substanUallty  or 
the  breakfast." 

As  we  have  said,  Mr.  Johnson  Is  ^re-  j 
markably  modest  man.  He  never  speaks  | 
of  the  honors  paid  him  by  foreign  sclen-  . 
tiflc  societies;  he  does  not  wear  his  dec-  j 
orations,  not  even  the  one  conferred  on 
him  by  a  Westphallan  potentate  before 
the   great   war.   In   recognition   of  Mr. 
Johnson's  masteriy   treatise  on  "Ham 
Through  the  Ages,"  In  which  the  dis- 
cussion. "Why  Moses  Objected  to  the 
Pig,"  excited  the  warm  approbation  of 
Biblical  scholars.   We  know  that  he  re- 
cently refused  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion 
on  Honor,  because,  as  he  said.  It  Is  now 
a  distinction  In  this  country  not  to  sport 
it  In  a  buttonhole.    Not  even  In  the 
hottest  campaign  has  Mr.  Johnson  pinned 
the  button  of  a  presidential  candidate 

on  his  coat.   

"As  for  'the  American  Elite  and  So- 
ciologist.'" said  Mr.  Johnson,  M  he 
stood  up  to  leave  the  Porphyry,  1  no- 
tice that  the  publisher  wishes  an  ad- 
vance check'  for  »10  to  entitle  me  to 
permanent  representation.  This  seems 
to  me  a  large  sum  of  money.  And  he 
whjspered  to  us:  "By  the  way,  could  you 
Und  me  a  fiver.  I'll  give  It  back  to  you 
'  next  Tuesday  afternoon  at  2:30  at  your 
office." 


SHE  WAS  APPARENTLY  BURNED 

(From  the  Los  Anfeles  Times) 
Her  clothes  catching  afire,  apparently 
when  she  was  attempting  to  light  a 

gas  heater.  Mrs.    burned  to  death 

yesterday.  She  yesterday  burned  to 
death.  She  was  so  seriously  burned 
that  she  never  regained  consciousness. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Says  one  she:  "Yeh.  I  paid  seven  dol- 
lars and  a  half  for  these  gloves."  And 
right  away  comes  back  another  she: 
"W^hy  didn't  you  wait  for  your  change?" 

TOOKAYS  ANNABEE. 


Uiicanonlzed" 
by 

Margaret  Horton 

Potter. 
Chapter  1  Page  20. 
"My  father."  he 
said  gently  .  .  ■ 
In  those  gray  orbs, 
fire  lingered  yet, 
and  when  he  spoke, 
weak  though  his 
I  voice  was,  the  ring 
I  of  command  still 
dominated  Us  ex- 
pression. 

"Thou'rt  in  good 
season,  boy.  I 
thank  thee  for  thy 
quick  obedience  to 
my  wishes." 

"I  could  scarce 
do  other  than  the 
duty  which  was 
also  my  wish,"  was 
the  response 
spoken  In  a  tone 
unwontedly  1  o  w 
for  Anthony  was 
jnoting  each 
I  changed  point  of 
his  father's  weak- 
ened face  and 
frame.  .  •  .  Owe. 
of  the  physicians 
hurried  to  the  bed- 
side with  cordial 
which  was  hastily 
administered. 
Mrs.  Burnham 


•The  Hill  of  Venus' 
by 

Nathan  Galllzler 
Chapter  1  Page  8 
"My  father,' 
Francisco  whis- 
pered softly   .    .  . 
In  those  gray  ort»s 
the     old-time  fire 
still   llngerea,  and 
when     he  spoke, 
weak    though  was 
his       voice,       the  j 
wonted      ring      of  | 
^  o  m  m  a  n  d  still 
dominated. 

"Thanks,  Fran- 
cesco, for  your 
quick  obedience.  It 
came  sooner  than 
I  expected." 

"It  was  my  de- 
sire and  duty," 
came  the  response, 
spoken  almost  In 
a  whisper,  as  the 
youth  was  noting 
each  ,  passing 
change  In  his 
father's  weakened 
tace  and  frame  .  .  . 
One  of  the  monks, 
who  practised  the 
art  of  medicine, 
hurried  to  the  bed- 
side with  a  cordial, 
which  he  hastened 
to  administer, 
adu  .      And    so  on 


As  the  World  Wags: 

May  is  a  nice  girl,  but  the  boys  never 
dance  with  her  more  than  once.  In- 
stead of  putting  her  arm  around  her 
partner's  back,  she  places  an  elbow 
against  his  chest,  so  that  there  Is  al- 
ways a  12-lnch  space  between  them. 

May  always  goes  home  alone.   

LEFTT. 


"See  here,"  said  the  angry  visitor  to 
the  reporter,  "what  do  you  mean  by 
Inserting  the  derisive  expression  'Apple- 
sauce' in  parentheses  in  my  speech?" 

"  'Applesauce?'  Great  Scott,  man:  I 
wrote  'Applause.'  " — Pickup. 


mi^>.  "    — 

through  the  book,  his  whole  plot  taken 
from  'Uncanonlzed.'  " 


7  ^7 


As  we  were  talking  about  Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw  yesterday  at  the  Por- 
phyry Club.  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  told 
us  that  he  would  gladly  accept,  as  a 
sociologist,  the  Nobel  prize  If  It  should 
be  offered  to  hlni,  although  his  colos- 
sal work,  "Man  as  a  Political  and  Social 
Beast,"  Is  not  yet,  with  the  exceptlo.a 
of  the  first  volume,  ready  for  the 
printer.  "I  think  I  am  worthy  of  this 
prize,"  he  said,  with  the  modesty  of 
those  truly  great. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  am  now  recognized 
even  by  the  compilers  of  social  blue 
books.  This  week  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  editor  of  American  Elite  and 
Sociologist  asking  for  full  Information 
onnemlne.inv  Ufa      ■  — 


THE  HERITAGE 

(From  the  Otiserver) 
Because  I'm  old,  and  gray  with  mist  of 
years,  . 
with  feeble  hands,  and  eyes  that  shun 
the  light— 
Dim  with  forgotten  tlme-they  give  me 

I  And"pHy  me,  and  turn  In  new  delight 
I  TO  their  young  mirih.    A   prayer  un- 

breathed  they  know; 
I    That  they  attain  some  nobler,  swifter 
I  e"d  .  , 

1  Than  Blow  dtfcay.    Unenvlous.  1  go 

My   shorter  Jonrney.     Proudly  do  I 

iBeneatr'the   sceptre  of  the  pictured 
past. 

The  hours  are  moving  pageants;  ripe 

With  livagtan't  thoughts,  garlands  culled 
from  life— 
Pale  glint    of    morning    skies,  ana 
friendship  fast: 
Old  dreams  come  true,  and  happy  Hu- 
man ways. 
What  pity.  then,  need  I?    Move  on, 
O  Life! 

MICHAEL  MOORE. 

ADD  "SOCIETY  NOTES" 

As  the  World  Wags:  ■   . 

I  always  thought  1  was  pretty  good 
(i  ve  been  married  five  times)  but  1 
retire  In  favor  of  this  woman  who  moa- 
cstly  signs  her  letter: 

"Yours  truly, 
Mrs.  Geo   Wale,  Jr. 
(Nee  Mrs.  Frank  .^rata)." 

The  strong,  sn-nt  man  Is  a  myth;  I 
haT^  never  met  hlnr-Lloyd  George. 

CAUSE  AND  EFFECT? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Clipped  from  an  Idaho  newspaper. 
"7-30  Evening  service.  Sermon  sub- 
ject' 'Good  investments.'  The  quar- 
terwlll  sing  'Peace,  Perfect  Peace  by 
Danks.  Mrs.  Wood  and  Mrs.  Cornell  will 
sing  the  offertorj-  duet,  'One  Sweetly 
Solfmn  Thought'  by  Amhroee_  This 
service  will  be  hroadc^- ^"ve^r  KFAU. 

A  living  celebrity  generally  has  some- 
thing oflllnelve  about  hlm.-Augustlne 
Blrrell.  ^ 

DECEMBER  AND  MAY 
(Tor  A»  the  World  Waira.) 
Aren't  these  freak  marriagf.s  funny. 
U  reems   Impossible  not  ,  to  smile  at 

Almost'^erery  one  has  a  w^ak  spot  eome- 

If  my"^  uT*  was  to  be  shown  on  the; 

I  wouw'brhunttng  orrtild.  on  the  Orl- 

Or  beUeTstlU.  laughing  In  the  remot^ 


If 


vho  hBve  sown  taelr  wild  oats 

,  Topertly, 

Seldom  fall  tor  this  pre-mortuary  dal- 
liance. 

Some  nho  have  intssed  the  train  cha^e 

the  caboose 
Thouch  ell  they  oan  Me  ta  a  trail  of 

smoke 

\'Indlns  through  the  distant  hills. 
>Vell,  anjTray,  It  Is  nowe  of  my  bu.slness, 
I  shall  cheer  and  throw  rice  but  no 

brickbats. 
May  they  live  Ions  s-nd  prosper. 
Even  though  their  Cupid  has  long  white 

whiskers 

And  hobbles  down  the  aisle,  limping  on 
a  crutch. 

JAMES  v.  EDWARDS. 


LAZY  MIKE 

As  the  World  Wagrs: 

I'm  way  out  here.  I  heard  this 
today:  PAT:  Is  It  hard  to  get  a  drink 
here  In  Albuquerque? 

MIKE:  Tes,  you  hav*  to  call  a 
waiter. 

PLUMB  BOB 

-  the  World  Wags: 

Some  Information,  please: 

If  I  were  to  remove  to  Boston  and 
enter  a  more  recent  suburb  to  dwell 
there,  would  It  be  required  of  me  that 
T  wear  dainty  wooden  shoes  and,  and- 

,  speak  a  piece  about  the  boy  who 
pped  the  leak  In  the  dyke? 

l^ltchburg.  H.  C.  P. 

A  correspondent  thinks  that  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities"  Is  now  pertinent.  Perhaps  he 
has  no  automobile. 

"The  fierce  patrician  custom  of  hard 
'  driving    endangered   and    maimed  the 
■  Te  vulgar  In  a  barbarous  manner  .  .  . 
>  common  wretches  were  left  to  get 
of     their     difficulties     as  they 
Id.    .    .    .    With  a  wild  rattle  and 
tter,  and  an  Inhuman  abandonment 
consideration  not  easy  to  be  under- 
od  In  these  days,  the  carriage  dashed 
ind  streets  and  swept  round  corners, 
h  women  screaming  before  It,  and 
n  clutching  each  other  and  clutching 
lldren  out  of  its  way."  ' 

ELENORE  ALTMAN 

Elenore  Altman,  pianist,  played  this 
program  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan 
hall:  Brahms,  Rhapsodle,  Op.  79,  No.  2; 
Beethoven,  SoriaTa,  Op.  27,  No.  2;  Schu- 
mann, Fantasle,  Op.  17;  Monulszko- 
Melcer,  La  Flleuse;  Debussy,  Les  Vloles: 
Stojowskl,  Etudes,  Op.  35,  No.  3  and 
No.  1;  Chopin,  Etudes,  Op.  10,  No.  3, 
Op.  25,  No.  C.  Ballade,  Op.  47. 

If  one  may  Judge  her  by  her  per- 
formance yesterday  of  a  rhapsody,  a 
sonata;  and  Schumann's  fantasy,  Ml.-is 
Altman  Is  a  musician  not  to  be  stirred 
from  her  calm,    ^\'hero  peaceful,  un- 
ffled  utterance  fits  the  music,  she 
lys  excellently,  for  she  has  at  her 
•nmand  fine  tone,  a  nice  feeling  for 
shape  of  songr,  and  a  simplicity  of 
treatment  when  big  passages  In  chords 
come  to  the  fore  that  nearly  approaches 
nobleness. 

The  first  movement  of  the  ponata 
yesterday  she  made  sound  extremely 
well,  also  the  quieter  portions  of  the 
fantasy,  and  above  all  the  few  march- 
like measures  in  the  rhap.sody.  in  this 
same  rhapsody,  as  well  as  here  and 
there  Sn  the  fantasy,  Aliss  Allinau 
showed  uncommonly  lino  ta.stc  in  her 
transitions  from  one  episode  to  another. 

But  in  music  where  calm  is  not  in 
ni-der.  Miss  Altman  seemed  less  satls- 
ictory.     She   lost  all   the   good  that 
mes    of    contrast    by    playing  the 
nata's  allegretto   slow  and  hoavlly. 
nd  even  in  the  presto,  though  she  let 
run  fast  enough,  she  did  not  choose 
lo  be  roused  from  her  repose. 

Perhaps  this  was  just  as  well;  when 
Miss  Altman  did  occasionally  bestir 
herself,  as  she  did  here  and  there  In 
the  fantasy,  she  lost  her  technical  and 
musical  poise,  and  so  ended,  not  In 
rdor,  but  merely  in  unrest.  A  restful 
Im  after  all,  even  If  lacking  in  thrill, 
I'i  worth  more  than  nneasy  bustle. 

R.  B.  G. 


\.  Levltzk 

When    In    h::-  y,,      i,,  rjki 

reached  the  Chopin  scherzo,  behold  him 
In  full  virtuoso  trim,  in  the  way  he 
presumably  likes  It  best— a  way  over- 
vigorous  for  the  taste  of  some  listeners 
— he  played  it  admirably,  with  rhythm 
firmly  marked,  the  themes  sturdily 
sounded,  with  brilliancy  In  plenty  for 
passages  that  decorate.  What  la  more 
to  the^  point,  Mr.  I^evltzkl  played  the 
scherzo  as  though  it  were  worth  the 
playing,  as  though  he  relished  It. 
_In  this  same  full-voiced  manner, 
which  would  seem  to  be  Mr.  Levltzkl's 
«-ay  with  Chopin,  he  played  the  other 
Chopin  pieces  well — no  nonsense  about 
it,  that  Is  to  say,  none  of  that  "mor- 
bidezza"  for  which  some  musical  critics 
used  to  be  loud  In  their  demands.  He 
had  excellent  tone,  of  Its  bright,  crisp 
kind,  at  his  fingers'  ends  for  scales;  an 
unusually  brisk  but  agreeable  rhythm 
for  the  waltz;  brilliancy  for  three  of  the 
studies,  good  singing  tone  for  the  fourth. 
By  its  singular  beauty  of  phrasing  he 
made  one  musical  sentence  of  the  Im- 
promptu stand  out  alone  above  all  else 
he  did.  Of  poetic  feeling  he  gave  no 
striking  evidence. 

These  studies  scarcely  demand  It.  But 
Schumann's  studies  do,  and  enthusiasm 
Into  the  bargain,  and  deep  romantic 
feeling.  A  hint  of  the  last  attribute 
Mr.  Levltzkl  showed  in  the  variation 
before  the  finale,  but  on  the  whole  he 
appears  to  be  by  no  means  sympathe- 
tic with  the  romantic  spirit  In  music. 

He  played  the  Beethoven  sonata.  In- 
deed, so  chillingly  the  wonder  Is  he  ever 
gave  himself  the  pains  to  learn  It.  He 
had  the  technique  as  neat  as  could  be, 
the  phrasing  planned  to  a  turn.  But 
color  for  ornamental  passage  he  had  not 
found,  or  meaning  In  the  melodies.  Even 
in  the  adagio  he  felt  no  tenderness,  no 
gaiety  In 'the  few  dancing  measures  of 
the  allegro,  no  thrill  In  the  rousing 
fugue.  Or  does  a  distorted  sense  of 
reverence  lead  him  to  believe  that 
Beethoven's  music  should  be  played  so 
forbiddingly? 

A  large  audience  applauded  Mr. 
Levltzkl's  Chopin  pieces  long  and  lust- 
ily. Probably  the  final  group  suited  his 
temperament  more  closely  than  Bee- 
thoven's music  and  Schumann's. 

R.  R.  O. 


I  nder  the  auspices  of  the  Pianoforte 
Teachers'     Society,     Mischa  Levltzkl, 
'.Manist,  played  this  program  yesterday, 
rnoon  in  Jordan  hall:  Sonata,  A  ma- 
Op.    101,    Beethoven;  SymphonlC| 
.  ;udles.  Schumann;  Impromptu,  F  sharp; 
I  major.   Etudes.   D   flat  major,   A    flat ; 
I  major,  F  major,  G  flat  major,  waltz,  A  l 
Oo.   64,  -Scherzo,   C   sharp  minor,! 
FUle  aux  Chev^-ux,  de  Lin, 


Again  we  ask,  has  any  one  In  Boston-  - 
the  volume  of  poems  by  William  Topaz 
McOonagall  of  Dundee?    In  his  noble 
tribute  to  Lord  Wolseley  he  wrote  that 

the  general 

"Will  go  down  to  posterity  without  any 

stigma, 

Because  at  the  battle  of  El-Teb  he  de- 
feated Osman  Dlgna." 
Not  always  did  he  sing  of  war.  The 
Perth  Flower  Show  aroused  his  Muse: 
"And  there  were  chrysanthemums,  some 
of  them  short  and  some  of  them 
tall, 

'Ajid  some  of  them  the  property  of  Lord 
Provost  Ballingall." 
He  could  pull  the  pathetic  stop,  as  In 
the  verses  describing  the  adventures  of 
a  gypsy  girl: 

"So  we  leave  her. 
So  we  leave  her, 
Far  from  where  her  swarthy  kindred 
roam ; 
In  the  Scarlet  Fever, 
Scarlet  Fever 
Scirlet  Fever  Convalescent  Home." 

These  extracts,  published  by  the  Ob- 
server of  London,  inspire  one  to  possess 
the  "complete  works"  of  Mr.  William 
Topaz  McGonagall.  We  believe  him  to 
soar  In  flight  even  higher  than  that 
rhapsodic  bard  Frothingham  Clancey, 
Esq. 

Examinations  are  passed  by  instruc- 
tion and  not  by  education.— A.  J.  Ensor. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  of  us  wonder  at  times  why  As 
the  World  Wags  hunts  so  far  afield 
(sometimes  even  to  Exeter,  N.  H.)  for 
;  instructive  quotations,  when  really 
precious  things,  over-leaf  escape  notice. 
For  example,  we  read  on  the  second 
page  of  The  Boston  Herald  for  Wednes- 
day, Jan.  the  statement,  made  em- 
ph.atic  by  heavy  type:  "It  was  on  Mt. 
Sinai  that  Moses  received  the  Fables  of 
the  Law."  Should  you  explain  this 
sUirtiing  variant  as  the  work  of  a  radi- 
cal exegete  in  the  composing  room? 
Exeter,  N.  H.  A.  T.  D. 

^       WHY  JANE  KISSED  HUNT 

We  spoke  a  few  days  ago  of  Leigh 
Hunt  being  kissed  by  Jane  Carlyle  when 
he  visited  her,  having  recovered  from 
the  Influenza,  to  tell  her  the  good  news, 
and  we  asked  1^  ThomaS  was  In  the 
room. 

A  correspondent  who  forgot  to  sign 
his  name  has  written  to  us  that  Thomas 
was  in  the  room;  that  Jenny  kissed 
Hunt,  not  because  he  had  recovered 
from  the  influenza,  "but  because  he  had 
brought  the  news  of  the  royal  pension 
granted  to  Thomas." 

We  refer  our  anonymous  and  cocksure 
friend  to  the  second  volume  of  David 
'Alec    Wilson's    life    of    Carlyle  (1925),, 
Tiint  was  prospering  j 


York 


The  Henry  Jewett  Players  will  perform  Jose  E.hegaray's  "The  Wo 
and  His  Wife"  ("El  Gran  Galeoto")  tomorrow  night  at  the  Repertoi 
Theatre.    The  English  translation  is  by  C.  F.  Nirdlinger,  who  took 
great  liberty  of  writing  in  the  part  of  Captain  Beaulieu,  an  English  mi 

This  tragedy  of  gossip  was  played  in  the  United  States  first  of 
in  the  German  version  by  Paul  Lindan  at  Amberg's  Theatre,  New 
on  Oct.  9,  1891,  when  Joseph  Kanitz  took  the  part  fo  Emeeto. 

Maud  Banks  translated,  or  adapted,  the  play,  presenting  the  original 
title.  Her  version  was  perfornied  a  few  times  in  New  York  at  the  Berke- 
ley Lyceum  by  the  Criterion  Independent. Theatre,  beginning  on  Feb.  28, 
1898.  Miss  Banks  omitted  the  prologue,  which  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  characters  of  the  principal  personages  and  the  purpose  of  the  au- 
thor. The  three  long  acts  were  compressed  into  aboot  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Her  version  was  described  as  "maimed  and  unsatisfactory',  because  un- 
representative." The  chief  players  were  Miss  Banks,  as  the  wife,  John 
Blair  as  Ernesto,  and  Eben  Plympton  as  Don  Julian.  At  the  performance 
at  the  Tremont  Ttreatre,  Boston,  on  Nov.  21,  1899,  the  cast  was  as  fol 
lows:  Don  Julian,  Arthur  Forrest;  Don  Sereco,  P.  Augustus  Anderson; 
Christina,  Florence  Kahn;  Mercedes,  Ida  Hammer;  Ernesto,  John  Blair; 
Pepito,  J.  Brandon  Tynan.         ^  * 

Mr.  Nirdlinger's  version  ("The  World  and  His  Wife"),  was  the  one 
used  by  Will  am  Faversham,  who  brought  out  the  adaptation  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Sept.  21,  1P08:  Don  .Julian,  H.  Cooper  Cliffe;  Donna  Teodora, 
Julie  Opp;  Don  Severe,  Charles  Harbury;  Donna  Mercedes,  Olive  Oliver; 
Don  Pepito,  Harry  Redding;  Captain  Beaulieu  (an  interpolated  part) 
Morton  Selten;  Don  Ernesto,  William  Faversham;  Genaro,  Lionel  Belmore 

Mr.  Faversham  had  given  a  trial  performance  at  the  Hollis  Street 
Theatre,  Boston,  on  Feb.  12,  1907.  For  Washington  he  selected  his  conj' 
pany  and  gave  a  new  and  suitable  setting. 


There  was  an  English  version  with  perfonrianccs  in  England.  Mal- 
colm Watson's  "CaI'  mny '  was  produced  at  thp  Shaftesbury.  London,  on 
April  4,  1889.  On  Dec.  9,  1908,  Nirdlinger's  version,  then  entitled  "Slan- 
der," wp.s  produced  at  Birmingham.  Lindau's  German  version,  "Galeotto," 
was  performed  in  London  on  Jan.  28,  1902.  When  Martin  Harvey  pro- 
duced Nirdlinger's  version  at  the  Adelphi,  London,  on  June  15,  1909,  the 
play  was  known  as  "The  World  and  His  Wife."  Miss  de  Sjlva  then  played 
the  wife;  Mr.  Harvey,  Ernesto;  Henry  Ainley,  Don  Julian;  Ben  Webster, 
the  English  captain,  who  was  not  known  by  the  dramatist. 


In  1904  Rudolf  Christians,  Miss  Rocco  and  Mr.  Kohler  took  the  cb 
parts  in  Lindau's  version  at  the  Irving  Place  Theatre,  Ne'w  York, 


The  play  deals  with  honor  and  conduct  as  known  to  Spaniards.  The 
story,  in  short,  is  as  follows:  Don  Julian  is  rich.  He  is  the  husband 
Donna  Teodora,  who  loves  him  passionately.  Her  love  is  returned.  Th^ 
have  been  entertaining  for  some  time  at  their  home  in  Madrid  a  young 
fellow,  Ernesto,  whose  father  was  a  dear  friend  of  Don  Juliap.  A  con- 
temptible, evilly  disposed  neighbor  who  had  hated  Ernesto's  -  dead  father, 
hates  the  son.  He  tells  the  people  in  Madrid  that  Ernesto  and  Donna 
Teodora  are  lovers.  The  calumny  spreads,  as  Don  Basilic  describes  it  in 
"Tha  Barber  of  S«vil!p."  There  is  gocaip  in  tb«  cafi,  in  the  street.  Doo 
Julian  at  Iqst  nears  the  slander — as  the  husband  is  traditionally  the  last 
one  to  hear  about  the  misconduct  of  the  wife.  He  treats  it  scornfully. 
Does  he  not  know  the  purity  and  the  devotion  of  his  wife?  Has  he  not! 
full  confidence  in  Ernesto?  But  the  poison  works;  he  does  not  deny  tht 
gossip;  he  does  not  in  a  friendly  manner  ask  Ernesto  to  leave  the  house; 
he  fumes  and  sputters,  fights  a  duel;  wounded,  he  believes  in  his  wiie'i 
guilt  and  dies,  cursing  her  and  his  young  friend. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  she  was  imprudent,  for  knowing'  the  scan-: 
dalous  story,  she  goes  to  Ernesto'^  rooms  in  all  innocence;  hearing  voices 
thinking  her  husband  may  be  without,  she  rushes  into  Ernesto's  bedroom 
When  she  knows  her  husband  is  in  the  sitting  room,  she  enters  and  kneel."- 
before  hun.  In  the  last  act  Teodora  orders  Ernesto  from  the  house.  Hf 
refuses  to  go.  When  he  learns  that  Don  Julian  is  dead,  that  the  wife'j 
good  name  is  smutched,  he  shouts  that  he  is  in  love  with  her  and  will  a* 
once  make  her  his  wife.  She  weeps.  The  curtain  falls  on  them  enarmed. 


When  "The  World  and  His  Wife"  was  produced  here  in  Miss  Banks's 
version  the  late  William  Foster  Apthorp  wrote  a  brilliant  article  in  which, 
discussing  the  "Tragedy  of  Fate,"  he  spoke  of  the  "Tragdey  of  Intrigu-  " 
dealing  with  mere  possibilities;  while  the  Tragedy  of  Fate  deals  with 
inexorableness  of  the  natural  law. 

He  argued  that  this  Spanish  play  belongs  almost  purely  to  the  lattef 
class:  "In  it  we  descry  a  tragedy  of  the  highest  kind.  For  Fate  read  Pub- 
lic Opinion,  or  the  Dictum  of  Society.  ...  It  is  not  in  the  least  a  'piece 
a  these,'  a  play  founded  on  a  moral  thesis."  He  found  nothing  of  the  lbs  " 
drama  in  it;  not  even  a  study  of  character,."It  deals  with  the  ine.xoral 
force  of  reckless,  irresponsible  public  opinion,  the  Satanic  destruetiventa^ 
of  tittle-tattle".  .  .  .  Beside  this  main  idea,  it  also  throws  stress  upon 
a  secondary  one,  to  a  certain  extent  the  outcome,  in  another  sense  the 
foil,  of  the  ordinary  basis.  This  is  the  "egotism,  y,e  self-satisfied  tyrannj- 
and  cruelty  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  Respectability." 

Why  "El  Grand  Galeoto"?  does  some  one  ask?  Recall  the  story  to'd 
to  Dante  by  Francesca: 

"This  one,  who  nfe'er  from  me  shall  be  divided. 
Kissed  me  upon  the  mouth  all  oalpitatinff. 
^luiKOTio  was  tne  r-jr-K  !>T>«i  h.*  .cbo  vof»  it 
lUot  ijJ*y  ItO  fill  tiic^  did  Wt  rea  j  therein.'' 
Francesca  and  Paolo  were  reading  for  their  delight  "of  Launcel 
how  Love  did  him  enthrall."  _ 

In  the  "Romance  of  Launcelot  of  the  L^ke,"  the  queen  seeing 
Launcelot  did  n  ot  dare  to  do  or  say  anything  more,  "took  him  by  the  . 
and  kissed  him  with  a  long  kiss  in  the  presence  of  Galahad"  This 
mance  was  to  the  Italian  lovers  what  Galeotto  (or  Sir  Galahad)  had 
to  Launcelot  and  Queen  Gueneyer. 

In  the  Spanish  play,  gossiping,  meddling  Society  is  the  "Gal 
that  finally  forces  Donna  Teodora  into  Ernesto's  arms. 


.    The  Symphony  concerts  this  week  should  be  of  more  than  ordini 
uitfv,  St.  As  Mr.  Koussevitzky  is  taking  a  short  and  richly  deserve 
redo  Casella,  the  I^»i:->n  conductor,  composer,  piani.st,  crit 


proCTam--tv..  tn.t  .10  noi  k,>  'ston:  |.T*^Partita  for  piano 

rchestra;  the  Suite  fron,  his  ballet  'The  Jar."  When  the  former  was 
rmed  at  the  last  Zurich  Festival,  the  composer  conducted  and  Mr. 
jking  was  the  pianist,  as  he  wiU  be  here.  _ 
he  ballet  "The  Jar  "  brought  out  in  Pans  by  the  Swedish  Ballet,  is 
3  on  a  Sicilian  and  joyous  short  story  by  Pirandello,  who  not  long 
turned  it  into  a  one-act  play.  The  ballet  is  announced  for  the  Metro- 
an  Opera  House  this  season;  the  Suite  has  been  performed  m  several 

of  this  country.  ^.     ,  •         •„  .  1  1 

Tl  at  admirable  pianist,  Mr.  Giesekmg,  will  also  play  a  concerto 

major  by  Mozart.  .„    ,  j    *  ^  j 

Mr   Capella  at  these  concerts  will  also  conduct  a  performance  of  j 
-nccrto  for  strincs  bv  Vw-Jdu  P.,  H.  } 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

UNDAY-^ymphony  h.M.  3:30  P.  M.-Pablo  C^sale,  violonoelllat;  NIcoUt 
Mednikov,  pianist.    See  special  notice.  ^        .  ^   «.    _  u  . 

Jordan  hall.  3:30  P.  M.-People's  Symphony  Orchectm,  Stuart  Maaon. 
conductor:  Isabel  Richardson  Molter,  aoprano.    See  special  nofee. 
l;;sDAV.-^I-.^  UMI,  *«■  »»,  eias-Oav...  me«-»c^raT«». 

•will  sing  sonos  of  the  Hebrides.  She  spent  the  last  two  years  with  Mrs. 
Marjory  Kenne<Jy-Fraser  in  Scotland  and  on  the  Western  Isles,  studying 
the  traditions  tor  which  these  songs  stand  and  "absorbina  the  mystical 
atmosphere  of  the  peoples  of  the  Hebrides."  ... 

Jordan  hall.  8  P.  IVl.-The  Apollo  Club,  Frank  H.  Luker.  guest  eon- 
due-or;  Abble  Conley  Rice,  contralto.    Part  songs:  Beethoven.  Nature's 
>ra  sc  of  God.    Cui,  Radiant  Stars.    Bantock.  Give  a  Rouse.  Deems 
Taylor  The  Well  Beloved  (wi'h  tenor  solo  by  Ernest  F.  Speth).  Clokey, 
Ar.-b  Song.    Cadman,  A  Might  Vulcan  (baritone  solos  by  Paul  C  Scar, 
borough).    Dregert,  Rosebud.  When  Wilt  Thou  Bloom?    Pierce,  Wassail 
So  g.    Irish  Air,  The  Galway  Piper..    Brahms,  Rhapsodle  (contralto  solo 
by  Mrs.  Rice).   Adeste  Fideles.  arr.  by  R.  L.  Baldwin. 
■Ah!   mon  Flls"  from   "Le  Prophete,"  Schubert's 
vergebl  ches  Haendchen,  Luker's  Winter  Twilight 
Out  Wild  Bella. 

VEDNESDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.— Raymond  Havens,  planlat.  DMndy 
Theme  Varies,  Fugue  et  Chanson,  op.  85  (first  time  Ir  Boston).  Chopin, 
So-ata,  B  minor,  op.  58.    De  Falla,  Two  Spanish  Dances.    Resplghi.  Two  ' 
Preludes  on  Gregorian  Themes.  Chopin,  Nocturne,  D  flat,  op.  27,  No.  2. 
Liszt,  Etude,  F  minor,  and  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  15. 

THURSDAY  Jordan  hall.  8:19  P.  M.— Isabel  Richardson  Molter,  soprano. 

Songs   by  HUch,    Beethover,   Brahms,    Hahn,    Debursy,    Arne,  Secchi, 
Muhlert,  Hermann,  Watts,  Leoni,  Lester,  Golds,  MacDowell. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M.— Twelth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony  Orchestra,  Alfredo  Casella,  guest  conductor;  Walter  Qleseking, 
pian  St.    See  special  notice; 

SATURDAY— Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.— Bruce  Benjamin,  tenor. 

Jordan  hall,  11  A.  M. — Chlldrer's  concert,  conducted  by  Ernest  Schelling. 
See  special  notice. 
Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.— Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  concert. 


Mrs.  Rice  will  s  ng 
Eriking,  Brahms's 
and  Gounod's  Ring 


|«igo  ■301:  "-i^eigu   ^ 

irl  writing  freely  now,  but  during  ar 
nfluenza  epidemic  he  was  Idle  for  some 
eeks.    There  were  many  deaths,  and 
^r^.  Carlyle  was  ahxlous  about  him. 
his  bejhg  told  him  when  he  suddenly 
eqovered.  he  went  himself  to  be  thf 
e^ref  of  his  good  news.    When  Mrs 
larlylft  beheld  him  unexpectedly  enter 
he  Jumped  up  and  kissed  him;  anc 
hat  wa«  what  Inspired  his  verse  In  th< 
[Honthly  Chronicle  this  year." 
"This  year"  was  1838. 
Ki.ssing  111   those  days  was  not  re- 
arded   In,  England  as.  an  unsanltarj 
Indoor  sport.    For  many  years  It  hac 
|.een    played    fearlessly    and  without 
hatne.     Travelers  from  the  continent 
oiidered    at    the    freedom.     Our  old 
ilend  Nicander  Nuclus  of  Corcyra  vis 
•mg    London    about    1545,    writin'e  In 
i.-col<,  had  this  to  say  of  the  London- 
,    V.      ^  display  great  simplicity 
nd  absence  of  jealousy  In  their  usages 
.wards  females.    li>or  not  only  do  those 
f  the  same  family  and  household  kiss 
hr-in   on   the  mouth   with  salutations 
Md  embraces,  but  even  those,  too  who 
ave  nev^er  seen  them.    And  to  them 
-  iv^s  this  appears  by  no  means  Inde 


I  an  anybody  be  expected  to  buy  a 
ess  In  ten  minutes?— Miss  HildaDutch. 

H.  JOHNSON,  Ph.S.? 

?  tlie  World  Wags: 
ri.f  Incredible  intellect  of  Mr.  Her- 
iiiier  Johnson  was  the  subject  of  ap 
-ohatlon  at  the  recent  convention  of 
ylosopbers    at    Harvard.      No  such 
hnlmg  and  typhonic  mind  exists  ex 
rt   above  his  brawny  shoulders  We 
nsophers  have  therefore  decided  to 
■  r  on  him  the  degree  of  .Surgeon  of 
'Sophy,  because  philosophy  u  kp 
i  the  services  of  a  doctor.    If  he  wili 
Pt  the  degree  of  Ph.  .S.  we  are  will 
g  to  found  a  chair  to  go  with  it 
I  am  a  professor  of  apothegmatic  geo- 
cics  myself:  also  the  author  of  a  nro 
nnd  %vork  on  the  "Equivalence  of  all 
ertJa,    something  that  the  world  can  in 
>  wise  afford   to  do  without;   but  I 
•ovel  before  the  superior  lucidity  and 
e  supreme  cosmogony  of  Mr.  Johnson 
liose  name.is  known  wherever  the  Vno- 
|b  language  Is  shaken    ~  ^ 


world  does  not  know  that  we  know  that 
it  Is  round;  It  thinks  that  it  Is  kidding 
Us  by  pretexidlng  to  be  flat.  It  never 
fooled  Mr.  Johnson  because  he  knew 
that  In  pre-prohibitlon  days  he  often 
fell  oft  the  earth  for  experimental  pur- 
poses while  engaged  In  disentangling 
himself  from  the  study  of  the  physiCs  of 
distilled  liquors.  Mr.  Johnson's  deduc- 
tions settled  the  question  for  all  time, 
and  represents  the  attitude  (horizontal) 
of  present  day  philosophy. 

I  trust,  sir,  you  will  prevail  on  the 
great  philosopher  to  accept  the  degree 
of  Surgeon  of  Philosophy,  so  that  he 
will  be  able  to  mend  philosophy's  broken 
neck  and  put  it  In  condition  to  swim  the 
channel  of  thought  which  separates 
where  we  arq  from  where  we  ought  to 
be.  He  will  be  the  only  one  of  his 
kind.  "None  but  himself  can  be  his 
parallSl.r  EUCLID  DUBS. 

"OUR  BAR  WAS  NEVER  FINER" 

As  the  Wo^ld  Wags: 

Denimlt,  old  thing,  this  prohibition 
■Situation  is  getting  positivel:^  alarming. 
It's  getting  positively  serious;  I  tell  you. 
1  stopped  in  the  corner  drug  store  last 
night  and  said  to  the  bartender:  "A  pint 
of  Bourbon,  please.''  And  he  said:  "I'm 
\ery  sorry,  sir,  but  all  I  have  Is  Gin, 
Scotch,  Rye,  Champagne,  Rum,  Port, 
Sherry,  Ale  and  Alky."  "Demmlt,"  said 
I,  disgusted,  "gimme  a  Coca  Cola  and  be 
durned  quick  about  It!" 

BILLT  MORROW. 


Buutn  displacement 


Sir  Francis  Harrison-Smith,  paymas- 
ter rear-admiral  R.  N.,  K.  C.  B.,  wrote 
last  month  to  the  Sunday  Times  (Lon- 
don): "Like  'J.  J.  Keevil,"  who  Inquires 
on  this  subject,  I  was  In  Brazil  In  1890 
and  onwards,  and  was  often  told  that 
the  hairless  dog,  known  as  the  pig-dog, 
was  used  at  the  feet  of  Brazilian  women 
as  a  hot-water  bottle  in  bed." 

Sir  Richard  F.  Burton  In  his  "High- 
lands of  the  Brazil"  mentions  these 
"hideous"  dogs,  not  unconrunon  at 
Bahia  in  the  sixties  of  the  last  century, 
as  Humboldt  noted  them  before  him. 
Burton  speaks  of  some  of  the  Brazilian 
women  who  had  erect  hair,  a  "  'pope's' 
head,  a  fluffy  gloria  standing  out  eight 
inches,  like  the  "mop'  of  a  Somal,  or  a 
Papuan  negro.  One  girl  had  taken  for 
lier  pet  a  leaden-colored,  hairless  dog, 
whose- naiked  skin  had  a  curious  effect 
when  'compared '  with  the  head  of  its 
mistress."  But  Burton  says  nothing 
about  this  dog  being  used  as  a  hot- 
water  bottle,  metAl  or  rubber. 


That  form  of 
.  ,  which  occurs  in 

b  exchange  of  what  the  dlctionari». 
.11  thought  is  a  fundamenUlposJuiZ^ 
rhi  osophy,  and  la  more  a  co-ordin^ 
ale    han  anything  else;  but  in  thfl* 

j#ABLO  CASALS 

near  mile  ^bove  his  mighty  bralri    '^^^  'ceilist  Pablo  Casals  gave  a 

'  he7act  bTas"the%\c?'^  observe  concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
lit  lan,        as  the  fact  sees  itsownlinnir  V.0I1      u.   „i  , 


catelii  in  D,  and  B€etho\e;  m 
major,  op.  69.    Because  of  an  in- 
jured finger  Mr.  Casals  substituted 
for  a  Schumann  piece  some  varia- 
tions by  Beethoven  on  a  Mozart  1 

theme.  .  I 

These  many  year^  now  Mr.  Casals  has 
been  esteemed,  by  those  most  fit  to 
judge,  the  first  perhaps  of  living  cello 
players.  Not  to  question  his  preemln- 
l  ence,  rather  let  us  try  to  suggest  to 
those  not  present  yesterday  the  dis- 
tinguishing traits  of  his  Pe/^°™^""- 
Imagine  a  well-bred  man  of  the  keen- 
est intellect  discoursing  In  company  of 
matters  both  poetical  a"^  „P''°*°^P;f ' 
matters  grave  and  gay.  He  speaKS 
suavely,  in  low  pitched  tones,  with  con- 
summate nicety  of  pronunciation  and, 
fastidious  choice    of  words,  sentences 


which  prevri  I  LeFleni 
upholds   his  ..  :.^ssor  of 

counterpoint  aua  a  Frenchman  In  fol- 
lowing the  d'Tudy  school  of  cacophon- 
Ists.  And,  a  Breton  by  birth  and  early 
association,  he  gives  us  a  rhapsodic 
treatment  of  times  Influenced  by  Brit- 
tany. 

With  the  Prelude  to  Lohengrin  came 
new  delights  of  smooth-blending  braes 
and  wood-wind  chorus.  After  this  as 
prelude,  Mme.  Molter  sang  the  episode 
of  Elsa's  Dream  from  the  same  opera.  | 
Possessing  a  beautiful  voice  of  almost 
cloying  sweetness,  and  facility  in  inter- 
pretation, she  succeeded  well  in  giving 
the  proper  impression  of  eM  tatic  trans- 
port to  this  visionary  Wagner.  The 
audiefice  was  enthusiastic,  and,  much 
to  its  joy,  gained  two  encores,'  since 
encores  are  still  an  attendant  feature 


perfect  in  form.    To  hear  a  man  of  his  of  these  concerts, 
quality  hold  forth  on  lofty  themes  could     The    Rlengl    overture— that    of  the 
only  prove  a  treat.  „  v.  ^  unique  lone  trumpet  note — closed  the 

Of  course.  'But  this  accomplished  program.  Early  Wagner,  to  be  sure, 
speaker  it  must  be  added,  is  not  with-  but  still  Impressive  In  a  few  measure?, 
out  a  certain  defect  or  two  of  his  quail-  and  worth  hearing  It  for  nothing  more 
ties  Led  by  the  very  purity  of  his  taste  than  a  contrast  to  the  giant  Richard  of 
to  avoid  extravagance  and  rant,  he  re-  later  years. 

lies  over-confidently  on  the  force  oi  Next  Sunday  afternoon  Mleczzsiaw 
under  statement.  He  refuses  to  raise  Munz  will  assist  in  Brahm's  D  nilnor 
his  voice  In  accord  with  the  normal  piano  concerto,  and  Bach's  "Prelude, 
human  impulse  is  in  moments  of  ex-  Chortle  and  Fugue"  (transcribed  by  J. 
citemenf  he  will  not  let  It  fall,  how- j.  Ahert)  and  Beethoven's  Postlude 
ever  moving  his  message.  No  pathos  Symphony,  No.  6,  will  fill  out  a  program 
can  bring  a  quiver  to  his  tones,  no  live,  devoted  to  the  Great  Three 
llness  a  smile  to  his  lips.  , 

The  conscientious  self-eftacement  of  «.  . 
man  like  this  is  worthy  of  all  respect^  ^ 
A  less  reticent  ^P-J^!'',--^^Si:l«^,^; 
likely  to  prove  mora,  stirrmg. 


For  after 
man  makes 


Jaa'an:   —  ^i.-' ... 


But 
exquisite 


now  the  world  Is  round 


r^bn'.'*fi'P^°"y  He  played  three  son- 

"I  th^atas,  Bach's  in  G  major,  one  by  Lo- 


an   it  does  no  harm  if 
his  words  convincing  by  a  reasonab-^e 
appearance  of  ardor,  manifest  In  face, 
manner  and  voice.  u^u^a  .>n,l 

But  Mr.  Casals,  accomplished  and 
like  the  speaker  just  6ug- 
d  of  a  similar  reserve,  will 
have  none  of  this  ardor;  he  is  all  for  the 
principle  of  letting  music  sPf a^ 
self  Yesterdav  he  chose  music  to  which 
that  principle  best  applies. 

It  is  hard,  though,  to  believe  that 
Bach  himself  placed  niceness  above 
vitality.  As  for  Beethoven,  who  can 
doubt  the  energy  stirring  him  when  ne 
wrote  the  sonata's  opening  theme? 

In  a  smaller  hall  Mr.  Casals  s  utter-> 
ance  no  doubt  would  have  sounded  more 
compelling,  his  tone  in  strong  Passages 
fuller  throated.  But  no  smaUer  hall 
would  have  housed  his  audience,  an 
audience,  by  the  way,  more  heartily  'en- 
thusiastic than  almost  any  encountered 
this  winter.  In  Nicolai  Mednlkoff,  Mr. 
Casals  found  a  singularly  meet  acconi- 
I  panist.  ^-  ^-  ^- 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

Yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan  hall  1 
the  People's  Symphony  continued  Its 
progress  toward  perfection,  traversing ' 
this  program:  Covelll,  concerto  grosso 
No.  8;  Debussy,  prelude,  "The  After- 
noon of  a  Faun";  Le  Flem,  "Danses" 
(first  time  in  America);  Wagner,  the 
prelude,  and  Elsa's  Dream  from  Lohen- 
grin, and  the  Rienzl  overture.  The 
audience,  while  it  did  not  fill  the  house, 
showed  its  appreciation  In  much  ap- 
plause, and  after  the  Debussy  the  or- 
chestra rose  in  acknowledgment. 

It  Is  becoming  a  commonplace  now 
to  remark  from  we'ck  to  week  the  Im- 
provement of  the  orchestra.  But  not 
all  commonplaces  are  bad,  or  eVen 
Inimical  to  advance,  and  to  pass  over 
mention  strings  and  their  fine  perfor- 
mance in  the  Corelli  concerto  would  be 
much  too  bad.  There  seems  to  be  a 
different  spirit  in  leader  and  men — 
[more  lively  co-operation  and  eager  de- 
I  sire  to  achieve  perfection,  and  courage 
to  attempt  a  work  like  Le  Flem's 
"Dances"  for  the  first  time. 

Neither  Bach  nor  any  other  of  the 
composers  who  followed  Corelli  escaped 
his  powerful  and  fenifial  Influence  In 
Itheir  writing  for  orchestra  and  for  solo 
strings.  One  proof  of  his  greatness  Is 
the  "Christmas  Concerto,"  which  Is  still 
fresh  and  interesting.  Yesterday  It  gave 
ito  the  strings  a  grateful  task,  and  to 
the  audience  a  charming  view  of  one 
of  the  best  phases  of  pre-Bach  music. 

In  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  both 
conductor  and  orchestra  seemed  to  have 
taken  their  cue  from  the  composer, 
for  they  surpassed  themselves.  The 
chief  charm  of  this  work  lies  In  Its 
jtreatment  of  the  auditor's  normal  ex- 
pectations. Following  a  luscious  mel- 
odic line,  the  mind  projects  Itself  ahead 
to  a  cpnclusion,  only  to  find,  when  It 
arrives,  that  Debussy  had  a  different 
idea  of  it,  and  had  gently  and  suayely 
led  it  on  to  another  goal.  The  atmos- 
phere of  this  work,  too,  is  of  vague 
illusion,  subtle  perfumes  never  before 
known,  take  their  langurous  effect  on 
the  senses.  Only  in  Peleas  and  Mells- 
ande"  Is  such  sensuous  beauty  achieved, 
and  in  the  opera  there  Is  not  such  a 
complete  exposition  of  Debussy's  best 
contribution  to  the  art  of  music. 

"Le  Flem  and  his  Danses"  (Piece 
.Sypiphonique)  were  the  novelty  of  the 
program.  Perhaps  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  this  somewhat  ambitious  work 
might  clear  up  some  of  the  mud  In 
the  orchestration,  and, also  lessen  the '. 
inipreislpH^of   emptv  beating  Via 


W.  A.  G. 

Has' anyone  In  'Boston  the'  volume  ^ 
poems  by  William  Topaz  ilcGonagallT 
We  quote  a  verse  from  his  poem  writ- 
ten on  the  death  of  Queen  -Victoria,  one 
verse  of  the  fourteen: 
And  while  at  Balmoral  she  found  work 

for  men  unemployed. 
Which  made  the  hearts  of  the  poor  men 

feel  overjoyed. 
And  for  Her  Majesty  they  would  have 

laid  down  their  UVes, 
Because  sometimes  she  saved  them  from 
starving,  and  their  wives." 

MODERNIZED  MYTHOLOQY 
Phaethon  Goes  fer  a  Buggy  Rtde 

By  SNOWSHOB  AL 

s 

ApoUo  xruz  tha  god  uv  Life.  Every 
momin'  he  used  tuh  hitch  up  his  chariot 
drawn  <by  4  swell  horses  an'  gallop 
akross  tha  heavens  frum  tha  East  tuh 
tha  West.  In  tha  raeentlme,  Phaethon, 
hoo  wuz  a  member  uv  tha  freshman 
football  squad,  learned  that  Apollo  wuz 
his  father,  so  he  went  tuh  see  him.' 

'liowdy,  pop,"  sez  Phaethon,  dofllns 
his  little  green  cap. 

"Well,   well,  lopic  hoo's  here," 
Apollo;  "wot's  on  yer  mind?" 

"LIssen,  pop,"  sea  Phaethon,  "lemme 
talk  tha  bronchos  out  fer  a  alrlng.'wUl 
yuh,  huh?  I've  alius  hankered  fer  that 
Wild  West  stuff." 

"Tha  answer,"  sez  Apollo,  "is  uv  a 
negative  nature,  accompanied  by  a  vio- 
lent shaking  uv  tha  hed.  Hoo  do  yuh 
think  yuh  are— Will  Rogers?" 

"Aw,  kum  an,  pop,  loosen  up,"  sez 
riiaethon,  "I  won't  hirrt  yer  hay-burners. 
I'll  jist  slip  'em  a  little  exercise." 

"AUrlte,  go  ahead,"  sez  Apollo,  "but 
see  that  yew  watch  tha  traffic  lltes." 

So  Phaethon  waited  till  dawn,  an'  then 
he  started  on  his  buggy  ride.  He  wuz 
a  rotten  chauffer.  He  drove  tha  oat- 
chewers  too  close  tuh  tha  earth  an' 
scorched  It  so  bad  that  the  Sahara 
Desert  still  stands  without  a  tree.  Then 
he  drove  too  close  tuh  tha  sky  an'  burnt 
up  tha  clouds.  Jupiter,  hoo  had  charge 
uv  tha  sky  at  that  time,  saw  he  wuz 
running  wild,  so  he  howls:  "Hey,  '«ap, 
git  them  plugs  oHf  my  sidewalk— yer 
scorching  tha  lawnl" 

"Hoo  tha  hell  are  yewr'  sei  Pliaethon, 
hoo  wuz  wun  uv  them  oare-free  college 
lads. 

This  got  Jupiter  so  sore  that  he  slung 
a  thunder-bolt  at  Phaethon  an'  nocked 
him  out  uv  tha  wagon.  Neptune  wuz 
slttin'  on  a  mountain  top  talking  tuh 
Diana,  wen  he  saw  tha  recent  chauffer 
kummin'  down  thru  tha  air,  headed  fer 
tha.  Atlantic  Ocean.  Phaethon's  hair 
wuz  on  fire,  also  his  vest  an'  pants. 

"O,  look,"  sez  Neptunei  tuh  Diana, 
"speekln'  uv  college  boys,  ther»  goea 
wun  uv  them  Flaming  Youths!" 


ADD   "MACEDONIAN  CRIES" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  Importuned  by  a  friend 
In  New  York  to  secure  the  words  of  a 
song,  which  I  am  assured  originated 
and  Is  current  In  Boston,  the  key  line 
of  which  I5  "Oh,  drinking  In  a  cellar 
isn't  nice!"  Cannot  some?  reader  of  this 
column  supply  the  words  or  tell  ,  me 
where  they  can  be  found?       A.  S.  K. 

I  A  FOOLISH  THING  * 

I  or  As  the  World  Wa^s) 

iTimo  helped  me  dig  a  hole  In  the 
■       ground — 

(    A  foolish  thing  to  do — 
I  Wherein  I  burled  the  ugly  days 

That,  jitretr 


One  by  one  I  covered  them  up — 

My  joy  T  could  not  conceal. 
I  Jeered  and  luushed  at  th«  iTOwlnB 
heap 

And  RtawpetJ- them  '  down ^th  my, 

heel. 

I  should  have  tucked  them  In  tenderly. 

And  laid  on  each  day  a  flower; 
Or  made  a  llvingr  bridge  of  them; 

Or  a  beacon-lighted  tower, 
Whence  I  could  spy  my  love's  gay  stride 

As  he  came  from  the  past  to  mo, 
.\nd  wave  a  'broldered  flag  to  him. 

To  greet  him  Joyously. 

But  I  bent  so  low  to  iury  the  days 
That  when  My  Love  came  nigh, 

I  looked  not  up,  nor  even  knew 
That  he  was  passing  by. 

META  BENKETT  WADE. 
TToPc  ester. 

WE  ARE  WITH  YOU 

j  As  the  World  Waga: 

I  All  this  discussion  In  The  Herald's 
Letter  Box  about  legs,  legs,  legs,  seems 
to  me  frightfully  academic.  The  ques- 
tion Is,  what  effect  have  these  bright 
exhibitions  upon  male  susceptibilities? 
Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  venture  to 

;  believe  tfiat  I  represent  the  type,  I 

j  must  say  that  a  stroll  along  Tremont 
street  on  a  sunny  afternoon  eihllarateo 

j  me  like  a  deep  draught  from  a  magnum 
of  Ponce  de  Leon's  Justly  celebrated 
Florida  rejuvenating  fluid— to  such  an 
extent,  Indeed,  that  no  Famine  a ' 
I'Aprcs-Mldl  has  anything  on  me.  And  j 
that  Is  the  devil  of  It.  A  man  may 
not  dress  nor  behave  like  a  capering 
faun  of  the  antique  world,  but  a  woman 
may  dress  like  the  llghtllest-garbed 
nymph  and  will  then  affect  surprise  K 
a  gentleman  on-looker  falls  to  mask 
his  natural  emotions  under  an  air  of 
stolid  calm.  We  may  as  well  make 
up  our  minds  that  the  general  run  of 
women  will  never  admit  that  any  dress 
Is  Immodest  that  Is  decreed  by  the 
tyrants  of  fashion.  W.  B.  K. 

DEATH  SIGNS  FOR  MOTORISTS 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Regarding  death  signs  for  motorists, 
I  would  like  to  state,  after  reading  Mr. 
Sheppard's  observations,  that  Tyrol  has 
nothing  on  us.  While  motoring  east 
from  Milwaukee,  upon  entering  the 
state  ,of  Ohio,  one  has  the  feeling  of 
approaching  the  Yalley  of  Death. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  drive  half  a  mile 
without  passing  one  or  mors  white 
wooden  crosaes  at  the  side  of  the  road. 
Invariably  they  are  found  at  the  foot 
of  a  decline,  at  the  angle  of  a  turn, 
and,  at  railway  crossings,  they  grow  in 
groups.  A  good  warning,  you  say?  Por  • 
haps.  But  those  who  will  take  heed  are 
apt  to  have  been  cautious  anyway,  and 
to  the  reckless  driver  they  have  the 
effect  of  Instilling  within  him  a  fever- 
ish deflance.  His  notrlls  snIfC  like  a  war 
horse.  He  lusts  for  blood.  ITg  grins 
demoniacally,  bends  over  his  whe^l  and 
puts  on  more  speed,  hogs  the  road  at 
a  turn,  collides  with  an  oncoming  car, 
and  adds  to  the  ever-increasing  army 
of  crosses. 

If  any  symboUo  warning  should  be 
employed,  the  Tyrolean  method  seems 
to  me  artistic  and  more  desirable,  es- 
pecially when  they  paint  a  winged  re- 
ception to*  heaven  for  the  souls  of  the 
erring  motorists. 

PAMELA  ROBINSON 


.MoTie      .  V 
La  Fen-.'Jie 
ifr  Maniifo'i!' 

■.'onie  Man"c.ii 
Seme  Manpoiji! 
rne  Suivanlf 
i.ne  Femme  (in  i  f  i 
Marquis  de  LuUersa. 

Maire 
T/AV>be  DHine.  . 
Maitre  Lepot  ...... 

Drouais   .^^ 

RoetUer  — 

Zamore   

PellMit  ......•««•-• 

pots'-  • 

Le  Uonee   

penlzot  

Samion   

L'Executeur   

Le  Maire 


Aa  th«  World  Wags:  .  » 

If  you  are  making  a  collection  of  ex- 
amples of  e.vqulslt6  and  excruciating 
humor,  I  must  propose  this  fronj  a 
Washington  dispatch;  "The  senator 
from  Texas  tsald  that  In  his  state,  if'  the 
negro  did  not  vote.  It  was  merely  bo- 
cause  he  did  not  ■'.vlsh  to." 

Mansfield.     FOREST  F.  HARBOUR. 

As  the  World  Waga:  ^ 

What  was  the  limerick  about  the  old 
lady  who  was  always  getting  "God  save 
the  weasel"  mixed  up  with  "Pop  goes 
th»  Qaeea~t  A.  B.  P. 


..  Mar(M 
M.  Vcrat 
M.  Marcpl 
,M.  GilV)<"i-t 
 M.  George 

As  In  Belasco-B  "Du  Barry,"  which 
was  seen  at  the  HolUs  St.  Theatre  In 
December,  1902,  so  In  "La  Maltresse  de 
Rol"  historical  accuracy  is  flouted, 
.leanne  Becu.  called  Cantlgny.  going  to 
Paris  was  In  tum.  milliner,  public  wo- 
man (known  as  Mile.  Lange),  then  the 
mistress  of  a  Du  Barry,  a  scoundrel  of 
the  first  water.  One  of  his  brothers, 
libertine  and  intriguer,  introduced  Le- 
bel,  the  valet  of  Louis  XV.  Lebei 
brought  her  to  the  King,  and  she  be- 
came the  royai  mistress.  The  King 
M.ve  her  In  marriage  to  the  Comte  Du 
Barry,  the  la-other  of  her  last  lover. 
Her  frivolity  was  outrageous;  her  ex- 
travagance was  unbounded.  When 
Louis  XV  died  si «  was  sent  to  the 
ftbbaye  du  Pont-au-Dames,  but  Louts 
XVI  permitted  her  to  live  at  Luclenne, 
and  It  was  said  pensioned  her  hand- 
somely. The  Revolution  broke  out.  She 
went  to  England.  Returning  she  was 
arrested  and  condemned.  The  revolu- 
tionaries accused  her  of  having  too- 
much  money  for  a  good  patriot  ^^d  se- 
cretly corresponding  ''■^h  ^  t^;!''" , 
emles  in  England.  (After  the  death  of 
Louis  XV  when  she  was  exiled  from  the 
Court,  she  was  the  mistress  of  Cosse- 
Brlssac.)  It  was  said  that  she  was  the 
only  "aristocrat"  that  showed  cowardice 
In  going  to  the  guillotine. 

No  doubt  her  tjeauty  has  appealed  to 
Bome,  even  to  stem  moralists.  Carlyle 
describing  her  as  a  false  sorceress  and 
"unclean,"  yet  speaks  of  her  as  un- 
mallgnant"  and  "not  unpitiable":  and 
Mr*.  Artliur  Webster,  the  latest  writer 
about  the  French  Revolution— her 
book  Is  a  voluminous  tract  against 
I  democracy— writes  of  her  as  "poor  old 
Madame  Da  Barry." 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  how 
Jean  Rlchepin  in  hts  play,  written  fo: 
Belasco,  but  rejected  because  it  was 
more  poetical  than  dramatic,  treated 
this  light- skirt,  who,  If  she  was  riot- 
ously extravagant,  with  both  hands  in 
the  treasury  of  France,  was  accused  by 
Baron  Grimm  of  cupidity. 

But  would  the  'real  Jeanne  Du  Barry 
have  been  vividly  portrayed  by  Mme. 
Sorel?  Have  not  the  French  dramatists 
made  a  play  to  go  with  her  artiaUc 
equipment?  Historical  accuracy  in  a 
drama  may  be  extremely  boresome;  It 
may  not  give  an  actress  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  her  peculiar  talent, 
i^hether  it  be  gi-eat  or  small.  So  one 
Bbould  not  rage  against  these  dramatists 
because  they  have  preferred  to  be  ro- 
mantic and  inventive. 

Mr.  Bolasco's  play  was.  first  of  all,  a 
gorgeous  spectacle.  No  experienced 
theatregoer  took  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  seri- 
ously as  the  heroine.  The  stage  set- 
tings, costumes,  furniture  were  of  the 
first  Importance,  yet  as  a  drama  it  was 
superior  to  this  tailor-made  play,  Paris- 
Ian  hack-work  and  noi  of  the  better 
kind.  The  first  act  is  the  best;  it  Is 
the  one  in  which  Mme.  Sorel  Is  the  most 
convincing,  for  here  she  expresses  de- 
lightfully the  lightest  side  of  the  light 
woman's  character.  Rising  from  the 
much-advertised  and  interesting  bed, 
said  to  be  the  one  in  which  Mme.  Du 
Barry  slept,  leaving  which  she  receives 
after  the  fashion  of  the  times  the  vis- 
itors to  pay  her  homage,  Mme.  Sore! 
chats  with  the  Abbe  DeliU^.  sees  the 
mannequins  strutting  before  her.  in  gor- 
geous costumes,  falls  into  ecstasies  over 
the  precious  jewels  brought  for  her 
Inspection,  cajoles  the  King  into  grant- 
ing a  paxdon  to  De  Laubry,  a,  handsome 
officer  who  had  deserted.     Ui  this  act 


!ile  was  what  oni>  has  a  rlgHl  . 

'  ct  from  a  well-trained  French  con 
y.    As  for  the  stage  settings,  thai 
the  first  act — owing  chiefly  to  the 

Barry  Bed — ^and  that  of  the  prison 
e  the  most  effective.  An  audience 
fair  size  was  evidently  Interested, 

V  appreciati%-e.    There  were  curtain 
calls. 

^      This  afternoon  and  evening  "CJamlUe," 
,  .  I  as  the  play  of  the  younger  Duma*  is 
.  .  ..M.  Da"t)0'S'  »  known  In  English.     "La  Maltresse  de| 

 M.  HaroTit  ixol."  ^ni  be  performed  at  the  matinees  > 

 jj*-  ef°Voaiand  the  remaining  evenings  of  the  week. 

"  Faetre '  " 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

MAJESTIC— "A       Night  in 
Paris,"    Shubert    re\Tie  built 
along  French  lines  with  Jack' 
Pearl,    Jack    Osterman,  and 
others.    Last  week. 

PLYMOUTH— "First  Love," 
adapted  from  the  French  by 
Zoe  Akins,  with  Fay  Bainter, 
Geoffrey  Kerr,  Bruce  McRae 
and  others.    Last  week. 

SnUBERT— "Princess  Flavia," 
operetta  based  on  the  play 
"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  Last 
week. 

TREMONT— "Old  Ironsides." 
film  story  by  Laurence  Stal- 
lings  with  the  tale  of  the  frig- 
ate  "Constitution"  for  its  main  ' 
theme.  Esther  Ralston, 
Charles  Farrell,  "Wallace 
Beery,  George  Bancroft  and 
others  have  principle  roles. 
Fourth  week. 

WILBUR— "Queen  High,"  mnsi- 
cal  version  of  "A  Pair  of 
SixeSi"  Vfth  J"li»  Sanderson. 
Frank  Crumit,  John  E.  Haz- 
zard  and  others.    Sixth  week. 

COPLEY— "The  Ghost  Train," 
thrilling  mystery  play  by  Ar- 
thur Ridley  with  Mr.  Clive's 
players.    Third  week. 


worse  had  come  to  worst 
;;band  lay  dead  from  a  duel,  ti 
.,  oung  man  and  woman  went  oft  t  i 
gether,   forced   into  mutual   love,  th. 
young  man  swore,  by  the  force  of 
tongues.      They    had    been  lnnoc«- 
enough,  no  doubt  of  that,  and  all  u; 
conscious.    But  the  relations  and  re!a- 
Uons-ln-law  may  hav»  been  sharper- 
wit  ted. 

The  play,  however,  be  it  false  or  true, 
plays  stirringly,  with  scarcely  a  moment 
that  Is  dull.  The  acting,  from  high  and 
tow  alike,  does  It  justice.  Not  every- 
body, of  course,  is  physically  or  temper- 
,  amentally  Ideal  for  the  role  undertaken, 
not  everybody  exercises  the  same  fine 
restraint  But  there  Is  not  a  m.an  on 
the  stage,  or  a  woman,  who  does  not 
act  with  Intelligence  and  convincingly. 
The  stage  settings  and  costumes  were 
alike  excellent.  R.  R.  G. 
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CECILE  SOREL 

By  PHILIP  HALL 
BOSTON  OPEP.A  HOUSE— Mme.  Ce. 
«Ue  Sorel  and  her  company.  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  ct"  "La  Maitresse 
de  Rol,"  a  play  in  four  acts  and  an  epi- 
logue, by  Adolphe  Aderer  and  .irmand 
Ephralm,  with  music  of  the  ISth  cen- 
tury adapted  by  Arthur  Honegger. 
The  cast  was  as  follows. 


La  Coirt«6se  Du  Barry. 
Lonl»  XV  

L.Due  de  Br:«5ac . . 
"iiJ  Laubry  ,  .  .  .  . 


Mme.  Sorel 
Louis  Ravst 

 G.  <3e  Sax 

Rolla  Ucrtn.-m 


she  displays  lightness,  grace,  coquetrj'.i 
and  for  the  moment  a  King's  mistress,! 
a  spoiled  darling  lives  and  moves  before' 

one. 

'J'hc  actt-  that  followejd-^ln  which  she 
saves  the  wounded  Do  Laubry  froml 
an  angry  mob  coming  to  the  gate  of] 
her  chateau  as  she  and  her  companions 
are  sporting,  watched  by  the  treacher- 1 
ous  Zamorc.  In  which  De  Laubry,  torn  ( 
between  love  and  duty,  leaves  his  be- 
loved Jeanne  to  act  the  loyal  soldier's 
part;  then  the  prison  scene  with  her 
speech  about  her  charitable  deeds  and 
I  her  offar  to  give  up  her  possessions, 
iher  last  sight  of  her  lover  and  thej 
ride  to  the  guillotine — these  acts,  short,  1 
episodic,  sheer  Inventions  except  the 
last — in  these  she  plays  in  an  academic, 
polished  routine  manner  without  awak- 
ening emotion,  sympathy,  pity  In  the 
breast  of  the  spectator;  ■  a  technically 
smooth  performance  by  a  woman  still, 
physically  attractive,  becomingly  cos-' 
turned. 

1'ho  '.'cimnany  gave  good  support.  The 

ipor-  '  '  T.ouiS  X^'  by  M.  Ravet  -na? 
i^vl!  nt.    The  other  chief  parts 

■well  taken.  The 


WORLD  ANDHIS  WIFE 

REPERTORY  THEATRE  -  "Th* 
World  and  His  Wife."  play  In  three 
acts  by  Charles  Nlrdllnger,  from  the 
Spanish  of  Jose  Echegaray. 

The  cast;  jewett 

Don  JuUan.  Taylor 

Donna  Teodora  William  Mason 

Servant   Guy  PTaiUipi 

Capt.  Beaulten  ,  ElmeV  Hall 

Footman   -  jj^j^  gchweid  I 

Genaro   

Since  the  story  of  this  play,  a«  well 
as  its  history,  was  set  do-cro  in  Sun- 
day's Herald.  It  need  not  be  repeated. 
It  Is  enough  to  say  that  the  Spanish 
writer,  making  idle  gossip  his  theme 
told  the  «ory  of  an  Innocent  household 
brought  to  death  and  destruction  by  the 
power  of  scandal-mongers-  Not  In  the 
way  of  today  did  the  Spaniard  remain 
neuter,  to  use  the  word  of  the  poUUclaa 
In  the  Spectator;  by  no  manner  of 
means.  He  took  up  the  cudgels,  and 
hotly  too,  against  those  who  sin  through 
evil  speaking  and  slandering,  and  in 
terms  almost  hysterical,  he  pointed  the 
moral  he  wished  to  draw 

He  m  the  process,  or  Mr.  NlrdUn*er 
made  an  absorbing  play.  with  ^J>J^^ll 
act  to  Its  credit  not  often  surpassed  for 
neatness  of  execution.  In  the  second  act 
despite  too  many  words  and  some  ^y  P^^y 
that  wastes  a  lltUe  time,  he  planned  two 
'scenes  of  rousing  drama.  ^"f'^^.^^J"^ 
he  never  let  flag  In  1""'-"' 
curtain  fell  at  the  end  of  act  thr"  So 
there  was  good  entertainment,  and  that, 
after  all,  is  what  one  wants  when  one 
goes  to  the  play. 

To  accept,  though.  M  a  "human  docn- 
ment"  this  Play  in  particular-it  would 
be  well  to  consider  first.  In  affaliTi  of 
state  the  reported  attitude  of  President 
Wllaon  may  have  been  safe:  "They  say. 
What  do  t^.ey  say?  3^t 
But  In  private  matters?  Surely  a  npan 
of  eminence,  and  also  of  mature  years, 
with  a  young  wife,  who  takes  into  his 
household  a  young  wan  and  supports 
him— and  this  in  a  comniunity  like 
Madrid— shows  himself  at  the  least  of 
it  unconventional.  And  to  be  uncon- 
venUonal,  in  a  Latin  country  above  all. 
Is  to  be  Indiscreet. 

People  talked.  Of  course  they  would.  , 
But  there  was  worse  than  Idle  gossip 
abroad.  The  man  of  eminence  had  bit-  . 
ter  eneml-s;  so  had  the  young  mans 
dead  father  Would  those  enemies  I 
throw  awav  the  opportunity  offered  i 
them*  So  niucK  could  not  be  expected.  I 
Behold  a  scandal  ready-made. 

And  the  question  is,  was  there  not 
Tome  iCTOund  JeiL  it':'     F«"-,   after  a!! 


THREE  SAILOIS'" 
ON  KEITH'S  BILL 

An  admirable  bill,  replete  with  sure! 
fire  humor  and  assorted  entertajninenll 
awaltB  the  variety  fan  at  B.  F.  K«!th*li 
this  week.  j 

The  Harrington  sisters,  clever  3»ung( 
girls  with  an  excellent  singing  turn,  and 
"The  Three  Sailors,"  in  the  persojjs  £t 
Bert  Jason,  Bob  Robson  and  Harry- Bloa. 
presenting  some  rollicking  nonsene^  .  ' 
the  slapstick  varletj-,  are  an  even;: 
entertainment  in  themselves. 

Ella  Shields,  in  a  series  of  studle. 
male  characters,  particularly  In  he^ 
of  "Burlington  Bertie,"  wins  hearty 
plause. 

Ernest  Glendlnnlng  4:  Co.,  In  the^c 
edy  skit,  "Selflshness,"  treat  the  auu. 
ence  to  some  unusual  acting.  Chaney 
&  Fox,  wlih  the  Kulu  sisters,  present 
"Dance  Visions  of  1927."  Colllna  ♦ 
Peterson,  in  "You're  a  Wise  Guy,"_pro» 
vide  some  hilarious  foolery. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "Tha 
Goose  Hangs  High,"  a  play  of  Amert^n 
life  m  three  act.  by  Lewis  Beach.  The 
cast: 

krod?""   :::::::::  :«thei\?ajcu  KobeM. 

Julia  Murdoch  *^o.%hine  Fox 

Mri.  Bradley  ''"jfik  Marrto 

Hurh  Incals  ^   H«ol<1  Eaten 

Ronald  Murdoch  if.rraret  Grorue 

Lol.  IntralB   "'Gavin  Gordon 

Bradley  Inral'    Sjiu  cunore 

Dsurmar  Carroll   Sl.^rel.ou** 

Elliott  Klmberley  

The  younger  generation  found  an  able 
champion  last  night  In  the  person  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Beach,  author    of    "The  Goose 
Hangs  High."  und  they  '"'""^ ,  "'l^!;;* 
their  appreciation.  Nor  were  their  elder. 
'  less  enthusiastic  when  shown  that  tne 
I  "Flappers"  and  '  Cake  Eater. '  are,  un- 
•  der  It  all,  true  blue. 

For  half  the  length  of  the  plav^  >he 
author  presents  the  young  people  of  tne 
Ingals  family,  residents  of  a  middle 
western  city,  as  they  are  on  the  surface. 

But  In  the  second  half  Mr.  Beach 
delves  below  the  surface  and  ehow.  or 
what  good  stuff  the.-<e  young  folKs  are 
made.  Wh<^n  their  father,  under  politi- 
cal pressure,  gives  up  his  position  a. 
city  assessor  and  has  no  money  and  no 
prospects,  hl.s  children  emerge  gloriously. 

Gavin  Gordon  played  the  role  of  Brad- 
ley Ingals,  one  of  the  twins.  Just  home 
from  college  for  the  Christmas  vacation. 
[He  Is  very  happily  cast  as  the  youi«. 
I  thoughtless  dreamer  who. 
1  crisis  arrives,  comes  through  like 
thoroughbred.  Nor  was  Miss  George  a 
'  bit  less  at  home  as  the  other  twin,  -ro- 
!  gether  they  share  In  giving  one  of  the 
outstanding  performance,  of  the  .eason. 

"Blonde  or  Brunette"  at  the  Metropol 
Itan  this  week  I.  a  farce  adapted  from 
•he  French  succe..  "An  Angel  Passes." 

Grandraother   

Adolphe  Menjou  la  one  of  the  few 
screen  star,  who  can  be  vitally  eloquent 
and  do  very  HtUe  about  It.  Whether  tt 
is  a  lifting  of  the  eye-brow.,  a  thought 
In  back  of  the  eyea.  or.  a  look,  he  ref- 
ister.  M.  meanmg.  "Blonde  or  Bruneit." 
Is  startlngly  void  of  plot  and  yet  It  I. 
.imuslng.  Both  Greta  Nl.sen  and  Ar- 
ietta Marchal  are  lovely  to  look  upon 
and  understand  the  psychology  o* 
clothes.    Mary  Carr  Is  a  genjl.  but  very 


♦ 


firm  cupld. 

The  direction  of  thl.  piece  .eem.  th. 
poorest  tning  about  It.  The  first  half  of 
the  picture  Is  a  group  of  IncldenU  that 
mark  time— nothing  or  no  one  .eem.  to 

get  any  where,  even  the  master  of  .ub-  | 

Ullty,  Adolph  Menjou,  stalks  through  I 
scene  after  scene. 

With  a  few  complication.,  a  few  mar- 
riage, and  at  least  one  too  many  wl\-e.. 

humor  and  Mr.  M^-.^  u  rea.sert  them- 1 


and  the  action  speed*  up  to  »IT 
:tory  end  that  Is  remlnlecent  oi 
ifvirand  Duchess  and  the  Walter." 
ere  was  an  appreclatiT*  chuckle 
the  audience  at  some  ot  the  do- 
le hurdles  a  mere  man  Is  '<"'^*5 
ump,  and  probably  »  few  settled 
\  to  their  own  domestic  routine  m 
ore  contented  frame  of  mind  after 
ng  the  dllTlcultles  of  a  fellow- 
<er  at  the  job  of  matrimony. 
Ithal  a  light  and  amusing  evenlnc 
I  the  blondes  still  winning  the  ayes 
he  script  but  beauty  well  divided 
veen  Miss  Nissen  and  Miss  Marcnai. 
would  like  to  see  what  Arlette  Mar- 
could  do  with  an  acting  Part. 

C.  M.  IJ- 


11 


11 ZAT  SO"  GIVEN  . 

le  Kelth-Albee  Players  In  "Is  Zat 

A  comedy  In  three  acts  by  James 
jlson  and  Richard  Taber.  PE,"«"ted 
le  Kelth-Albee-St.  James.   The  cast 
as  follows: 


s  "Chlek* 
iwelrht 
B.  'Hsp' 


rnwan.  a  oomlnr-n9  mid- 
uowan.  a       w»'ter  Gilbert 

HurW.    hU   trainer  and 
in»»er  Ch*rle«  I.  Schofleld 

llnton  Bl«!kbum,  a  New  Yorker^^^^^ 

Bl^kburn  Parker.  CUnf. 
,nc  Hanley,   nur«an.ld^^.t^_the  Par-^ 
srl  Parker,  ot  Morse.  Parjier  &  B.lack- 

a  MeetretU.  hU 

ter  Jsme.  Bl^skbum  ^^^^Ve^'' KUburn 

•  ^o^-"*-  •  °lJlo?e"nc  Pendleton 

Hobart  her  husband  John  Wlnthrop 
Ma5ri«  Flti-Stanley  William  Gerald 
DuKT.   Mr..  Hobart^.  chau««ur^_^^^^ 

1,  Van  Al.t,ne.  a  New  Tor^ker^^^  ^.^^^^ 

th.  butler  for  the  Parker's  Frank  S.  Peck 

:n  Hats,"  at  the  State  Theatre  tmo 
,  is  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  produo- 
dlrectid  by  Edward  Sedwlok.  The 


Benson . .  ■  .  •  Conrad  Na«el 

^■on  Berren  Claire  Wlndeor  ■ 

ty  "  Moouey  Oeor?e  Cooper 

eh"  Krausmeyer   Bert  Eoach 

Serjeant  Tom  O  Bnen  i 

lere  Is  some  x'ery  good  acting  In  , 
Hats."     Conrad    Nagel,    George  '■ 
per,  and  Bert  Roach,  as  tliree  dough- 
live  up  to  all  the  best  traditions,  i 
sub -titles  are  good;  In  fact,  the 
;  we  have  seen  In  many  a  day,  the 
ctlon  Is  good  and  the  only  thing 
t  kfepa  "Tin  Hats"  from  the  ranks 
he  famous  50  Is  a  hole  In  the  story, 
here  Isn't  much  war  and  there  Is 
of  humor.    While  the  three  soldiers 
having  Dutch's  picture  taken  their 
Iment  moves,  but,  with  doughboy  In- 
ulty,  they  clamor  on  French  bicycles 
go  in  search  of  It.    They  land  in 
[•many  and  are  greeted  as  the  Army 
pccupatlon. 

'laire  Windsor  is  a  cold  and  haughty 
man  baroness.  Conrad  falls  In  love 
:h  her,  she  is  beautiful  but  oh — so 
d  and  very  haughty.  She  hasn't  much 
do  and  does  it  well, 
^he  hole  In  this  otherwise  enjoyable 
II  is  a  palace  and  a  lot  of  needless 
ving  picture  hokum.  Wliy  should 
Sedwick  stoop  to  disguised  ser- 
nts  in  creaking  aitnor,  third  rate 
iller  lights  and  a  battle  with  the 
ee  Americans  victorious.  The  plo- 
e  has  so  much  promise  but  It  evl- 
ntly  stoops  to  conquer,  and  therefore 
sses. 

We  revert  back  to  pleasant  episodes. 
Itch  collecting  medals  for  his  Lena, 
rad  climbing  out  of  a  mud  puddle, 
fty  trying  to  get  away  from  his  at- 
itive  frauleln,  who  by  the  way  is  not 
ntioned  In  the  cast,  but  does  an  cx- 
edingly  clever  bit.  C.  M.  D. 


;ind  written  half  a  dozen  letters,  sign- 
ing names  that  are  not  in  the  dlrector,v,  , 
for'my  new  department  'Lrctters  From  '• 
tlie  People.'  "  ,  ' 


Once  In  a.  while  a  correspondent,  not 
signing  his  namd.  Is  evilly  disposed, 
wishing'  to  stab  some  poor  devil  In  the 
dark.  These  letters  are  very  few.  It  is 
surprising  and  gratifying  to  find  an 
army  of  humorists  in  Boston,  Its  sub- 
urbs. In  this  commonwealth  and  in  ad- 
iacent  states.  We  do  not  say  that  these 
humorists  are  all  brilliant;  that  their 
humor  might  be  ranked  as  first-class. 

What  Is  "first-class  humor"?  There 
Is  no  agreement  on  this  subject.  Arte- 
mus  Ward's  Uncle  Wllyim  had  a  pecu- 
liar sense  of  humor — "who,  as  I've  be- 
fore stated,  is  a  uncle  by  marriage  only, 
who  is  a  low  cuss,  and  filled  his  coat 
pockets  with  pies  and  biled  eggs  at  his 
weddin  breakfast,  given  to  him  by  my 
father,  and  made  tlie  clergyman  as 
united  him  a  present  of  my  father's  new  ' 
overcoat,  and  when  my  father,  on  dls- 
coverin  it.  got  In  a. rage  and  denounced 
him.  Uncle  Wilyim  said  the  old  man 
(meanin  my  parent)  hadn't  any  idea  of 
first-class  humor!" 


Then  there  are  the  earnest  seekers 
after  information.  Some  are  apparently 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary or  a  small  encyclopedia;  Some 
ask  Interesting  questions  that  lead  to 
epfstolary  discus.^ion.  All  these  con- 
tributors are  helpful,  even  when  they 
are  lazy  and  are  unwilling  to  pull  down 
a  book  at  home  or  visit  the  public  li- 
brary. When  a  correspondent  asks  for 
a  letter  in  reply  to  his  question,  he  sel- 
dom encloses  a  postage  stamp  or  a 
stamped  envelope.  There  are  some  who 
ask  questions  about  performances  of 
plays,  operas,  actors  and  actresses, 
questions  that  require  time  and  trouble 
in  seeking  the  required  Information. 
They  are  surprised,  indignant  when  they 
do  not  receive  an  answer  by  return  mail. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  provided  with  only 
one  stamp  when  they  write,  and  that  is 
put  on  iJieir  envelope.  Yet  they  are 
not  wholly  lacking  In  courtesy;  they  end 
their  letter:,  "Thanking  you  in  ad- 
vance," a  hideous  phrase  which  presup- 
poses abandonment  of  abandoning  all 
other  work  and  a  wild  rush  to  the  letter 
box  with  a  complete,  minute,  water- 
tight answer  In  one's  hand. 


Brixton  'Op>;r;i  ilouse;  also  about  hev 
first  years  on  the.  stage.  According  to 
foreign  biographical  dictionaries,  she 
was  born  at  Paris  in  September,  1872, 
Having  studied  with  Delaunay  for  the 
stage,  slie  appeared  in  a  revival  of  Of- 
fenbach's "Orphee  au.N;  Enters"  In  1889 
at  the  Kden  Theatre.  Her  name  was 
Celine  Seure;  was  she  the  Mile.  Sauller 
who  took  the  part  ot  Diana?  Then  she 
appeared  at  the  Varletes  Theatre;  later 
at  the  Vaudeville,  then  the  Gymnase, 
and  In  1898  she  was  at  the  Odeon.  Not 
tin  1901  was  she  engaged  at  the  Come- 
die-Francaise,  where  she  first  played  In 
Angler's  "Effrontes." 

Miss  Annette  Miller  of  New  York, 
playing  bridge,  received  In  the  deal  13 
trumps.  She  "framed  her  mouth  for 
the  redouble  and  collapsed."  W©  are 
told  that  the  chance  for  such  a  fall  of 
the  cards  is  one  In  158,888,000.000. 

What  Is  the  chance  of  a  double  se- 
quence of  trump  cards  in  the  two- 
handed  and  noble  game  ot  pinochle? 

W^hy  Is  the  cinema  popular?  It  Is  the 
unimaginative  man's  public-house. — 
Dion  Clayton  Calthrop. 


Even  a  Christ  Church  undergraduate 
I  Is  8usceptlbl«  to  facLai  erpreoolon,— 
Prof.  Kafl  feareoa. 


There  are  unhappy  men  whose  only 
joy  in  life  is  to  hunt  for  Inaccuracies  In 
the  writings  of  others.  Date-hounds 
are  in  this  class.  These  correctors  of 
others — and  the  corrections  are  not  In- 
frequently erroneous — never  write  an 
original  article,  have  no  personal  opinion 
to  express  on  a  topic  of  the  day.  The 
mistakes  of  the  busy  and  hurried  are 
their  meat  and  drink. 


hose  who  glance  at  this  column,  hliv- 
read  slowly  ajid  carefully  the  re- 
itfAlts  of  the  stock  market,  undoubtedly 
W  Ice  that  many  men  and  women  are 
tributors,  writing  on  all  things 
able,  besides  other  things.  There 
persons  of  a  mean  and  malignant 
ure  who  say  that  these  letters  are 
;ten  by  the  editor  of  the  colurr»n; 

are  so  bold  as  to  say  that,  Mr. 
iklmer  Johnson  is  an  imaginary  char- 
fr,  whereas  the  celebrated  sociologist 
^nown  to  many,  very  many  in  this 
f,  and  at  Clamport  on  the  Cape.  The 
ijf  way  to  refute  the  Doubting 
itenases  would  be  to  have  a  reception 
'  Ir.  Johnson's  honor  at  the  Copley- 
some  fine  afternoon;  but  the  man 
ihy,  and  If  he  were  to  be  seen  at  any 
eptlon,  he  would  have  been  dragged 
sre  In  chains. 

it  Is  trfie  that  letters  purporting  to 
me  from  Mr.  Percy  Beauregard  and 
Bs  .Tosle  Jumpup  are  sometimes  the 
irk  of  an  editor  lacking  "copy."  A 
od  many  years  ago  a  new  editorial 
•iter  came  from  New  York  to  work 
r  the  Boston  Herald.  He  had  full 
argc  of  the  editorial  pag6.  Toward 
e  close  of  the  first  afternoon  George 
ihtutt  met  him  and  said,  "Well,  Pop, 
IT  ■  it  going?" 

■■(jcoige,"  was  the  answer,  '^  have 
1,1  :i,  busy  day.    I've  written  four  edl- 
ri:J: ,  spent  a  couple  of  hours  with  the 
s    manager,  reaj^hc  exchanges, 


MICHAEL  FITZQERALD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Those  who  have  missed  the  contribu- 
tions of  Michael  Fitzgerald  of  Orleans, 
Cape  Cod,  to  "As  the  World  Wags"  and 
The  Herald's  "Mail  Bag,"  will  lament 
to  learn  of  his  death  (not  hitherto 
recorded  in  Boston  newspapers)  ou 
Monday,  N<jv.  16,  1925.  He  was  born 
In  the  Island  of  Valentla,  county  Ker- 
ry, Ire.,  in  1859.  Valentla  being  the  first 
landing  on  the  European  coast  of  the 
first  transatlantic  cable,  he  early  be- 
came Interested  in  the  cable  business, 
and  Joined  the  Anglo-American  Com- 
pany's staff  on  March  17,  1876,  retiring 
after  48  years'  service,  on  Dec.  31,  1923, 
because  of  poor  health.  From  1918  on 
he  was  attached  to'  the  French  Atlantic 
cable  station  at  Orleans. 

An  adopted  son  of  Cape  Cod,  long  a 
resident  of  East  Brewster  before  re- 
moving to  Orleans,  he  never  tired  of 
singing  her  praises.  One  of  his  tributes 
Is  the  following: 

OLD  CAPE  COD 
My  ships  have  sailed  o'er  many  seas' 

■White  wings  have  borne  m«  far  away; 
■Where  blow  the    trades    with  steady 
breeze. 

Or  northward  'mid  the  Icy  spray, 
Through  tropic  climes,  by  sunlit  Isles, 

In  paths  by  white  men  seldom  trod. 
My  heart  was  still  where  morning  smiles 

Upon  the  dunes  of  old  Cape  Cod. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  the  author  of 
"1812,"  a  stirring  tale  of  Cape  Cod 
during  the  war  of  that  year,  a  story 
which  shows  his  knowledge  and  respect 
for  the  cape's  history  and  traditions. 
For  many  years  he  contributed  weekly 
letters  to  the  Yarmouth  Register.  On 
Memorial  day,  1916,  he  gave  the  address 
of  welcome  to  the  G.  A.  R.  post  and  W. 
R.  C.  in  East  Brewster — a  noble  blend- 
ing of  pride  In  his  race  and  his  adopted 
land. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  a  resident  of  Orleans, 
survives  her  husband. 

LOUELLA  D.  EVERETT. 
Jan.  8,  1927. 


CLARA  SIAS-nAVls  ^ 

"^TEl.vfcRT  HALl^Clara  Sias-Da\^8. 

Last  night  In  Stelnert  hall  there  w'as 
an  occasion  of^a  character  all  Its  own, 
when  Mrs.  Clara  Slas-Davls  sang  a  long 
program  of  those  songs  of  the  Hebrides 
collected  In  the  Islands  themselves  by 
Marjory  and  Patuffa  Kennedy-Fraser 
and  Kenneth  Macleod.  To  help  the  Im- 
agination sense  the  native  setting  of 
these  songs.  Mrs.  Davis  told  in  well- 
found  words  fomethlng  about  these 
islands  far  to  the  north,  how  bare  they 
are  and  bleak,  rising  sharp  from  the  sea. 

To  each  song  she  gave  a  preface, 
with  a  hint  of  -what  sort  of  person 
sings  it,  a  good  old  soul,  perhaps,  as  she 
twirls  her  spinning  wheel,  or  a  milk- 
maid, maybe,  busy  milking  her  cows. 
She  recited  many  a  legend,  told  many 
ancient  tales,  like  that  of  Cachullan 
who  had  sad  cause  to  lament  his  son. 
And  she  sang  many  songs,  many  about 
the  sea,  songs  to  go  with  work,  love 
songs,  lullabies 

These  songs  and  tales  of  Celtic  folk 
exercise  a  curious  fascination  for  many 
men  and  women  without  a  drop  of  Celtic 
blood  In  their  veins— plain  Yankees, 
nothing  more.  The  very  names  of  places 
and  people  sound  rich  to  Uiem,  like 
Dierdre  and  Ullapool,  even  as  the  name 
Susquehanna  stirred  Stevenson's  Imagi- 
nation. 

They  had  the  best  of  It  last  night, 
these  persons  with  a  taste  for  the 
Gaelic,  for  Mrs.  Davis  gave  them  song 
and  story  in  good  measure,  with  the 
earnest  bearing  that  seems  to  suit  their 
content,  with  agreeable  voice  In  speech 
and  song. 

To  people  not  under  the  Celtic  spell 
the  evening  proved  less  delightful.  They 
could  not,  <or  the  life  of  them,  find  In- 
terest in  the  tales  or  beauty  In  all  the 
songs.  The  simplest  songs  sounded  most 
satisfying,  like  the  pretty  Jilt  of  the 

Cockle-Gatherer,  and  the  Mermaid's 
Lullaby.  Oddly  enough,  they  are  the 
most  conventional. 

The  audience,  of  very  good  size,  ap- 
peared well  pleased.  R.  R.  O. 


At  one  time  I  counted  140  women  to 
whom.  If  I  had  been  a  man,  I  should 
have  proposed. — Dame  Ethel  Smyth. 


I  have  lectured  under  628  chairmen, 
and  I  loathe  them  all. — MaJ.  Belth  ("Ian 
Hay.") 


M.  B.  H.  wishes  to  know  the  age  of 
iMme.  Cecile  Sorel,  now  playing  at  the 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Mme.  Cecil 
Sorel  of  the  Comedla  Francalse  In  "La 
Dame  Aux  Camellas,"  comedy  In  five 
acts  by  Alexander  Dumas,  Flls.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Messrs.  Shubert.  The 
cast: 

Margnerite  Oanthler  Mme.  Cecile  Sorel 

(Socielaire  de  la  Comedie  Francalse) 

Georeres  Duval   M.  Lcftiis  Ravet- 

(de  la  Comedie  Francalse) 

Nlchette  Mile.  Paulette  Noizeux 

Prudence  Mile.  Gabrielle  Calvi 

Nanine  Mme.  Farnel 

Olympe  Mile.  Marie-Louise  Berg-er 

Gaston  Elenx  M.  Charlie  Gerval 

Sainl  Gaudens  M.  Selmar 

Gustave   M.  Marc  Darnault 

Corote  de  Gtvray  ...M.  Guy  Favierea 

Arthur  de  Varville  M.  Dapolgny 

Le  Docteur   M.  Harout 

Un  CommisBionalre  M.  Sentes 

Un  Domestiqae   M.  Fastre 

Armand  Duval   M.  EoUa  Norman 

Dumas's  classic  romance  of  the  Mar-  • 
guerlte  of  easy  ways,  and  her  love,  re-  \ 
nunciatlon  and  death  was  unfolded  last 
night  under  fitting  auspices.  With  nice 
discrimination,  two  extremes  were 
struck  in  presenting  the  old  favorite. 
Modernity  of  dress,  manner,  dancing, 
and  interpolated  song  did  not  conflict 
with  the  rigidly  traditional  method  of 
acting.    In  the  gay  scene  of  the  first 

act.  couples  foxtrot  about  after  the 
manner  of  19S7  conservatives,  and  the 
dinner  coats  and  evening  gowns  are  also 
of  the  latest. 

The  cabaret  antics  of  M.  Gerval,  when 
he  entertains  his  hostess  and  fellow 
revellers,  are  those  of  post-war  Paris. 
All  of  which  is  as  It  should  be.  Only 
the  very  old  In  theatre  costume  and 
manner  clicks  perfectly  with  the  plot — 
as  the  past  approaches  the  present  there 
is  a  point  where  the  pleasingly  antique 
becomes  annoyingly  old-fashioned,  and 


detracts  attehtlbri  tftitn  the  mai 
ness. 

Tradition  has  Its  way  In  everytlilng 
else,  and  If  the  cast  ever  heard  of  th* 
so-called  new  technique  of  the  theatre, 
they  gave  no  indication  of  the  fact.  The 
studied  amorous  tableaux  at  centre 
stage,  Sorel  with  sweeping  garments 
and  upturned  face,  and  Norman  with 
tense  forearm  and  anguished  brow — old 
school,  but  they  "click." 

And  If  for  no  other  reason,  the  trip 
to  the  Opera  House  was  worth  while 
last  night  merely  to  observe  the  grace 
and  naturalness  with  which  the  French 
rroupe  simulate  a  supper  party.  Usual- 
ly when  people  rise  from  the  table  In 
.such  scenes,  a  sympathetic  nervous  re- 
iction  from  one's  stomach  prompts  the 
thought  that  they  haven't  had  a  thing 
to  eat.  Either  that  or  the  playwright 
breaks  up  the  party  by  some  deus  ex 
machina.  But  last  night  aU  who 
>5upped  enjoyed  the  Imaginary  viands 
and  rose  satisfied. 

Sorel  did  not  disappoint  those  hardy 
souls  who  ventured  through  the  storm 
10  see  her.  She  was  recalled  repeated'- 
ly.  and  entered  into  her  exacting  role  as 
though  she  did  not  see  the  vast  open 
.spaces  before  the  footlights.   H.  F.  M.  _ 

"  colonial  THEATRE— First  P«- 1 
formance  In  Boston  of  "Sunny,"  a  j 
musical  comedy  In  two  acts.  Music  by  ; 
Jerome  Kern.  Book  and  lyrics  by  Otto 
Harbach  'and  Oscar  Hammersteln,  2d.  \ 
Staged  by  Hassard  Short.  Dances  by  j 
Dave  Bennett.  i  , 

miIb   Sadta   Jeanne  Andree 

Balfy  Hoo  .       Charles  An^elo 

Tom  Warren- ..  .  ...  ......  . WlUiain  Valentine 

Siegfried  Peters   ^  Frank  Doane 

Harold  Harcourt  '"^e"<'eU-yend^l.^^^^  ^^^^  , 

Sue  Warren  Esther  Howard 

Cam   Ward  Tallman  i 

"Sunn.v"  Peters.'  *?='''f'-''-S„H',?I  ' 

Jim  Deerlng   ,J.a?k  Donahue 

•  Weenie"  Winters  Minam  Crosby 

Marcia  Manners   Elsa  Peterson 

The  book  Is  better  than  much  of  Its 
kind.  There  Is  a  "story,"  and  there 
are  the  usual  pleasing  Interpolations, 
but  there  is  much  In  lyric  and  tune  that 
has  Its  place  In  the  development  of  the 
farce. 

!  The  muslo  Is  bright  and  evidently 
written  with  a  holiday  In  mind,  but  It 
is  not  for  the  musical  archives.  Yet  It 
is  often  arresting  by  reason  of  the 
treatment  of  the  score,  by  sheer  tricks 
of  harmony,  by  many  musical  conceits 
In  the  orchestration. 

For  spectacle,  Mr.  Dillingham  will  al- 
low no  slipping.  There  is  one  scene  that 
will  linger  long,  the  poppy  field,  reveal- 
ing the  vastness  of  the  Colonial  stage, 
pleasing  In  perspective.  In  Its  embroid- 
ery of  vanishing  woodland. 

There  is  a  dancing  octet  after  the 
Tiller  manner,  a  sprightly  group.  Then 
the  dancing  Linda,  exponent  of  alow 
motion. 

And  nbw  that  we  speak  of  dancing, 
Miss  Miller  and  Jack  Donahue  loom  to 
the  fore.  What  a  reception  they  got! 
How  the  big  audience  thundered  its  ap- 
proval! Not  so  long  since  Miss  Miller 
had  nothing  but  her  good  looks  and  her 
excellent  dancing.  Now  she  sings 
"prettily,"  not  too  exacting  music,  now 
she  has  made  her  way  with  the  methods 
of  farce. 

Mr.  Donahue  was  In  fine  mood,  and 
we  have  a  suspicion  that  much  of  his 
I  lines  was  his  own.  He  bears  .the  burden 
ot  the  comedy  element.  It  Will  be  dif- 
ficult to  think  of  "Sunny"'  without  Mr. 
Donahue.   ■         .  T.  A.  R. 


APOLLO  CLUB 


W  Apollo  Club.  Frank  H.  Liiker 

conducting,  gave  its  second  concert] 
of  the  season  last  night  in  Jordan  , 
hall.  The  part  songs  were  as  fol- 
lows: „ 

Beethoven,  "Nature's  Praise  of  God: 
Cui   "Radiant  Stars";   Bantock,  •Give 
a  Rouse";  Ta#or,  "The  Well-Beloved  ; 
Clokey,     "Arab    Song";    Cadman,  'A 
Mighty    Vulcan";    Dregest,  "Rosebud, 
■When   Wilt    Thou   Bloom?"  Williams, 
"Wassail  Song";  Brahms,  "Rhapsodie, 
(conU-alto  ^olo  by   Mrs.   Abble  Conley  _ 
Rice);    "Adeste  Fldeles,"   arranged  by. 
Baldwin.     Mrs.    Rice    sang    'Ah,    mon  j 
!jils,"   from   "Lo  Prophete,"  Schubert's 
"Erlklng."  Brahms's  "Vergebllches  Sta- 
endohen,"   Luker's   "Winter  Twilight,"! 
and  Gounod's  "Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells."  ; 

SHOWS   DEFT  TUNING  * 

The  first  opportunity  the  club  had  for  j 
display  of  melting  pianissimo  and  deft  ^ 
tuning  of  phrase  wa.s  In  the  Cui  noc-  | 
tume,  but  in  the  Tayior  arrangement  of  | 
a   most   beautiful   Armenian  folk-song 
came  the  best  of  It.  Here  was  enchant- 
ing, effective  play  of  many  parts  sup- 
porting a  lovely  tune.    Mr.  Taylor  also 
did   the  words,  and  seems    a  poet  of 
I  charm.    The  Dregest  "Ri>sebud"  was  an 
'excellent  example    of  the  Lledestafel 
type. 

In  between  the  graceful  quiet  pieces 
were  heard  the  cavalieii.  song  of  P 


an's  sonorities,  besTOTsitn 
:;  of  More's  Arab  song  by 
V  y.  fno  club  kept  here  enough  re- 
.  rit  always  to  avoid  the  boller-burst- 
loo  common  In  male  voice  slnslng- 
THE  SOLOIST'S  SUCCESS 
"he  rarely  heard  rliapsodle  of  Brahms 
i  ded  Mrs,  lilce  an  opportunity  of  the 
sort    Here  were  the  simply  subtle 
J  ties  of  the  great  wastes  to  traverse 
LfW  can— and  almost  no  singer  has  a 
,  .  nee    to   do.     Needless    to   say.  she 
outdid  even  her  charming   Brahms  of 
earlier   in    the    program.     The  chorus 
'.Tve  support  with  restraint  and  Inde- 
■  ,0   well  proportioned  by  Mr-  Luker. 
lore  of  Mrs.  Rice,  "Ah,  mon  flls"  en- 
thusiastically applauded,  she  sang  from 
Carmen   the  grateful  Seguaailla.  But 
In  the  German  songs  she  arrived  at  the 
best  In  song-slnglng.     To  an  Intimate 
understanding  of  the  text  she  Joined  a 
dramatic  delivery  which  bore  home  toj 
all  who  had  ears  the  Interpretation,  an! 
eicellent  interpretation.    The  audience 
showed  Its  warm  appreciation,  and  ehei 
graciously  sang  again.  W.  A.  C. 

Miss  Vashtl  Ferguson,  who  accents 
her  surname  on  the  second  syllaBle  U 
rlistlngulsh  herself  from  the  commov 
.1,  of  Fer— gusons,  was  regretting  the, 
■  Lct  that  In  this  country  men  of  hlg*^ 
breeding  are  not  In  the  hahll  of  kissin 
,t   lady's   hand,   not   as   a  passlonat 
laratlon  of  love,  simply  as  an  act  o 
urtesy.    "Now  In  Europe."  she  said 
V  henever  an  Austrian,  Hungarian,  Pol 
,  ■   Russian  was  Introduced  to  mo,  he| 
kissed  my  hand  as  a  matter  of  course." 
She  said  this  several  times  W  Mrs.  Eu-, 
gene  GoUghtiya  tea  and  simpered;  liv- 
ing on  the  recollection,  for  Miss  VashO 
is  not  In  her  first  bloom,  but,  to  use 
Artemus  Ward's  phraae,  she  Is  "be- 
tween 30  years  of  age." 
It  is  true  that  in  certain  European, 
itles  a  man,  being  Introduced  or  being, 
.  familiar  acquaintance,  will  cither  kiss 
a  lady's  presumably  lily-white  hand  or 
say  In  an  Impressive  manner,  "Kiss  the; 
hand."    As  for  the  Russians  with  thlsj 
practice, .  there  Is  a  curious  page  In] 
Almee  Dostoievsky's  We  of  her  father. 
Te  was  fond  of  visiting  the  Countess 
Uexia  Tolstoi,  and  In  her  drawing  room 
net  many  women..  Almee  says  they 
lllcd  him  because  he  respected  them^ 
■The  Russians  have  Preserved  to  tne 
.resent  time  the  oriental  view  of  worn- 
;  n.    Since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great 
;„ey  have  not  flogged  them;    hey  bow 
oofore    (hem,    kiss   their   hands     treat  ^ 
,hem   a..   <iueens,   ^"<1«^^  °""S  'f.  1 

.o  the  height  of  their  Ku'^opean  civil  za- 
f.on,  but  at  the  same  t>me  <hej  lo°^J 
,n  them  as  gi-eat  children,  'Shorant  j 
and  frivolous,  who  must  be  amused  by 
pleasant  remarks  and  more  or  less  jit- 
y  anecdotes.  They  wiU  discuss 
seriousv  matters  with  them  and  nioc«  at 
their  pretended  wish  to  busy  them- 
I  elves  with  affairs  of  Btate.   This  orlen- 

Ital  attitude  Is  ^^^J^f^^'^^rT^TZ 
countrywomen.    Nothing  Is 

li.ls  eaualB.    He  never  wished  to  obey 
Russian  custom  of         "fj,,^  3'- 
.-,n's  hand;  he  pretended  that  this  hand 
kissing    humiliated    them.     Men  who 
hues   women's   hands,'   he   said  take 
them  for  slaves,  and.  l'^^"""  f.^'^.^c:  I 
treat  them  as  ' 
ognlze  them  as   equaJs,   they  I 
.^isfled  with  shaking  hands  TWe^as 
lone    of    Dostoievsky's    many  Norman 
Xa,  Which  he  ^^^nhe^lted  ^^^^^  Ms  , 

b:r:  wra"?  hln*;  Uy  eContent 
I  hemselve,  with  a  vigorous  han<5.-l..i.e, 
and  nowhere  does  woman  have  a  pn«l 
tlou  80  free,  so  Independent  a*  in  l^nj,  1 

'^an'on.  of  ChPxles  Reade'-  nc^r.ls  - 
..deut  swaln  Offers  to  Kiss  the  hero^ 
Ine  s  hand.     Sh©  says,  " 
for  the  Queen.") 


wcmon  s  lacK  oi  <-''^"  T\-nrtlev 
ICigland  there  was  Lady  Marj  ^}  orue> 
V,v,r,t-im  with  her  famous  rejolndei  to 
some  o^e  who  said;  "What  dirty  hand., 
you  have!" 


Isabel  Richardson  Molter,  soprano,  wll 
sing  in  Jordan  hall,  tonight   songs  by  ^ 
Bach    Boothoven,  Brahms,  Hahn,  De- 
bust',  fu-ne,  S-'^-^\^'-T^{"r  •] 
M-u5Dowell,  Watts.  L«onl,  Lister.  | 

''on  Saturday  afternoon  l^^f ^jf^^  ^^el 
I  B-ce  B-la-ln     enor,  wnl  s^g^Bee 
thoven's  cycle    ^^^f.^f^k-songs  and 
,a  groupe  of        S^°^^Xssy,  Tchalkov- 
s^^  S^hub^ert^  Vaughan  Williams.  Engel  1 
and  Rachmaninoff.  y 
Alfredo  Casella  will  conduct  Sy^J 
phony  concerts  this  T^eek     The  pv;| 
^MTT)  as  It  now  stands,  alter  »e-v& 
,Kges!  18  as  follows":  Vlvaldrs  C^i 
^eerto^  A  minor,  edited  by  Sam  Frank- 
Mozart    Piano  Concerto,  C  major  k> 
467)rcasella.  Partita        Plano  and  o 
chestra,  also  suite  from  his  l»allet,    T  i 

^^Mme.  D' Alvarez,  contralto,  and  Georg. 
Gershwin,  pianist  and  composer  will 
Jt?  a  concert.  In  Symphony  Hall  next 
afternoon.  „      ,  , 

Wp,  nrocram  of  the  People  s  Sym- 
phony cCc'S:  in  Jordan  Hall  next  Sun- 
day afternoon.  Stuart  Mason  conductor, 
comprises:  Bach-Abert,  Prelude,  Chor- 
al and  Fugue;  Beethoven's  '  Pastoral 
Symphony;  and  Brahm's  D  minor  Con-, 
certo  (Mr.  Muenz,  pianist). 

The  first  of  the  Children's  Concerts 
with  orchestra  conducted  by  Ernest 
Schelling  will  take  place  In  Jordan  Hall 
next  Saturday  at  11  A.  M. 


which  sustaln.s  that  ^tiaTlty  i;  roush  an> 
whirl  of  ^otes  that  ded  ''"Provismg 
fingers  find  upon  ^he  keyboard-that 
must  indeed  be  bald, 
Ther^  were  a  few  passages  where  a 
new-entering  rhythm  was  not  Promptly 
made  clear.  There  L\vere  also  occasional 
Li^ztian  transitions  which  cry  for  in- 
spiration to  come  and  make  them  fit 
Into  the  rest  of  the  piece,  ^everthe- 
less,  other  hearings  would  be  welcome 
and   we  hope,  soon  forthcoming. 

The  audience  was  fair,  and  genuinely 
enthusiastic.   


in  former  years  the  h-nd-klssing  Rus- 
sians   often    showed    courage^  A^r.e. 
says  that  her  fatheij  had  a  Pa8''°" 
^c^..nllness.    To  our  surprise    she  adr 
that  this  virtue  Is  "ot  precisely  that^^^ 
the  Russians.    "It  made  Its  "•PPf"^'^*' 
,n  Russia  only  tov^  ard  the  second  half 
th-  IPth  century.    Ur  to  that  o" 
could  meet  old  princesses  ^hosa  finger 

ir  ,u-ck  for  a  full  or  little,  deco  lete 
•  e's  this  old  story  told  m  Russia. 
'^/any  PUPPosedly  clv;i:zed  coun  rv 
"  a"'.'"*^'-  .  ijo^n  told?  .English 
'     "  "le  brt' 


MORE   ABOUT  McGONAGALL 

As  the  World  Wags:  . 

So  the  last  and  one  of  the  greatest  or 
the  Victorian  poets  has  come  to  his 
own  I  haven't  had  such  a  pleasurable 
thrill  from  the  newspapers  since  the  old 
Queen  herself  died  as  when  I  found 
heading  the  column  this  morning  that 
magnificent,  tho  alas,  little  Itnown  poet 
William  Topaz  McGonagall.  » 

But  you  do  the  man  a  grave  lnjust*e 
Sir  William  Topaz  McGona«all,  Knight 
of  the  White  Elephant  of  Burmah,  etc.. 
If  vou  please,  and  that  by  Royal  Letters 
Patent  It  may  be  that  the  patent  was 
granted  and  a  gorgeous  ceremony  or 
knighthood  was  carried  out  by  a  so  emn 
bSnch  of  students  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, but.  nevertheless,  was  an  honor 
that  the  poet  proudly  carried  till  the 
dav  of  his  demise. 

He  was  a  magnificent  figure  on  the 
stage  at  the  benefit  nights  In  the  old 
Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh    Clad  'n  uU 
Highland   garb— somewhat  soiled—with 
which    li«    always    wore   ankVs  length 
drawers-ditto-and  swinging  his  clay- 
more high  till  It  flashed  again  in  the 
"not  light,  he  would  hold  the  stage  till 
■  'the  curtain  was  rung  down  to  prevent 
1  „  riot— while  the  Gods  wept  tears  of  Jo>. 
Alas'  this  writer.  In  tlie  thoughtless- 
ness of  his  youth,  failed  to  keep  the 
many  treasures  bought  for  thruppence 
a  sheet  hot  from  the  pen  of  this  won- 

"Ts^there^'some  far-sighted  Scot  In  Bos- 
ton who  looked  ahead  and  saved  these 
m^terpleces  for  posterity?  One  simple 
fragment  alonet  remains  In  my  memory. 
"The  hen  It  Is  1  bonnle  bird 
And  so  Is  the  River  Nlth 
And  aW  the  auld  wives  aboot  the  doors 
Have  one  or  two  or  more  or  so.  ' 

There's  another  starts: 
Sl.mc  on  fair  moon  upon  the  slat^ 
And  show  the  flshyi^en  how  to  ^^tch 
skates.     '  ■       "  . 
lavc  HAMILTON  HOLES 

I  do  not  think  that  It  matters  very 
much  whether  or  not  the  whale  swaN 
"wed  Jonah,  but  when  I  remember  how 
many  monstrous  charlatans  whole  na- 
Xns  have  swallowed  In  my  tlme^  the 
1  whale  seems  to  me  oomparatlrely  BH- 
'•>t«Tt»rl»ln«^Wn«»: 

RAYMOND  HAVtNS, 

gram:  Theme  ^^V  ^^'/Sin"  Sonata 

»on.  OP;  ^'l.^^spfnl.h  Danses.  by  Del 
in  B  minor;  t«^  Spanun         q,.    ^Han  , 

lesShU    Chopin's  Noc- 
Themes,    hy   Respign  .  | 

'in  F  minor  aSd  the  15th  Rhapsody 
^I^.'llavens  and  his  ahiUties  are  al- 
ready wen  known  in  Boston^  numbers, 
technique  ample  '"'^.t'J^      ^j^no  com- 
of  notes  per  secoiid  that  p.ano 

posers  let  ''^OP  y^™/  t""^ 
He  can  mak*  prettj    iiti  statelv  > 

<!m!.li  and  great  ones  sing  in  tne  stai.ci,  t 
gXce  Moreover  he  does  "Ot  choose 
to  gallop  always  on  the  tried  war- 
hor.^et.  ?hls  time  he  gave  us  a  new 
^°^ln%  ^'ve'%  work  a  rare  ^J^tlnc- 
^rat^o^sTs^r^re'eJiough'  B^tTtl^]^^ 
is  recognizable  as  really  melodious. 


we  a«  indebted  to  "K.  B."  for  news 
from  the  Amarlllo  Cafe  In 
town"  of  Amarlllo,  Tex.   AmarlUo.  we 
believe.  Is  In  an  oil  region. 

OH  A8  the  old  buUer  In  "the  Moon- 
stone" found  daUy  counsel  and  comfort 
in  "Robinson  Crusoe."  so  .'^^  '"'JJ;' 
tal  refreshment  and  Inspiration  In  Uie 
complete  works  of^Artemus  Wanl  He^ 
at  the  tomb  of  Shakespeare  met  a  young 
married  couple  who  asked  him  to  direct 
I  Tern  to  the  hotel  that  Washington  Irv- 

'  '"^f.  aTe"  under?tS;.d  that  *.e  -sb  -s-' 

^^^.^^^'e^e^ndeT-s^^d^il^^^^^^^^^^ 
man,  'that  he  busted  up. 
Ta   Artemus  wrote  to  Punch,^«y 
probably  represented  a  "thrifty  He  weu 

somewhere  In  P^^^y^^^!!^\y,^  for 
"It's  a  common  thing,  by  the  fay,  for 
I  an  old  farmer  In  Pennsylvany  to  J^ake 
up  Sme  momln  and  find  lie  squlrtln  all 
a^und  his  back  yard    He  sells  out  for 
I  'normous  price,  and  his  children  Put  on 
'  gorgeous  harness  and  start  on  a  tower 
fo  itonlsh  peple.  .They  sueceed  In  do^n 
It.    MeanUme  the     e  It  f^^^}^^^^. 
squlrtfl,  and  Time  rolls  on.  Let  It  roU- 

Let  us  enter  the  AmariUo  Cafe,  we  u 
order  "direct  from  the  Uva  beds  of 
Waho  large,  mealy,  hot.  ,^enulne  Id^ho 
baked  potatoes  served  with  f'«h  mis 
tleto3  butter-'all  you  ^,^^"t-and^  ' 
dash  of  Spanish  Paprlka^SOc-perfectiy 
washed  and  baked  In  a  slow  oven  un- 
urthe  shell  is  crackling  brittle,  which 
upon  opening  reveals  Its  mealy  contents 
so  appeaslngly  satisfying. 

Do  you  say.  "What  a  fuss  about 
spuds!"  Read  the  motto  of  the  cafe: 
"Best  Food.    Courteous  Atmosphere. 

This  is  the  bacon  served  at  the  Ama 
rillo  Cafe-"gamlshed  with  a  delicious 
piece  of  crispy  toast  and  oven  fresh 
rolls  with  plenty  of  butter*  : 

"Light    bacon   selected   from  young 
contented  hogs,  raised  on  cool  clean 
Texas  farms  where  wheat    and  com 
abound.    Daintily  seasoned;  every  piece 
,  reJnspected.     They    are  smoked  with 
'hickory  wood  and  roasted  hours  and 
hours  slowly  and  evenly  under  » /over 
Of  Cuba  cane  sugar,  the  Juices  of  both 
blending,  producing  the  wonderful  flavor 
that  delights  the  palates  of  our  pat- 
,  rons." 

Note  that  these  young  hogs  were 
"contented."  They  were  probably  look- 
ing forward  to  furnishing  with  eggs, 
crispy  toast,  and  oven  fresh  rolls, 
breakfasts  for  natives  and  visitors. 

Amarlllo— a  sweeter  name  than  even 
]  Armadillo.  While  one  eats  In  the 
i  "courteous  atmosphere"  of  this  cafe, 
'the  band  should  play  "Amaryllis";  pos- 
sibly there  will  be  some  Amaryllis  to 
i  sport  with  In  the  shade. 


young   iady   t. .  ca.!         /"-^  '  ' 

'^2-UarglfV-e 'appropriate  to  thai 

T.ti.r^uT:rtph^-  Many  thanks  1 
for  your  kindly  help^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

j  ,N  ANSWER  TO  J.  E.  P. 

A»  the  World  ^ags:  Liiiierlckl 

'?hTe  was  an  old  l-'*^  °»  .^heen^,- 
Whose  musical  sense  was  not  keen, 

f  :iur\er-'God 

save  the  weasel'  from  "PoP 
Queen.' "  _ 


SPEAKING  OF  COURTESY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  nice  old  lady  told  the  mean-fac« 
conductor  to  be  sure  and  let  ber  kno 
when  the  car  got  to  Dartmouth  stree 
After  a  while  the  car  neared  Dartmout.. 
and  the  conductor  yelled:  "Dartmouth! 
Dartmouth!"     The    car    stopped  and 
again  he  yelled:    "Dartmouth!"  Then 
he  touched  the  lady  on  the  arm  and 
shouted:    "This  Is  Dartmouth.    Did  you 
want  to  get, off  here  or  Just  want  to 
look  at  It?"  GRACE. 


AS  the  J^°^^i„!^^beme  for  using 
Tof  our  extr^ordmary  cotton  surplu 

some  years  ago    ='o°'      j^^le  feel- 1 
on",  never  knows  whether  they  are| 
r-^-   r  on^   -This  leads  me  to  ask  what] 
In  our  out.    inis  "=»"^  ,    .  andl 

Is  a  shirt  tail  anyway?  tt  fore  anai 
aft  or  only  just  aft. 

s  H  asks:  "When  did  the  giving  <rf 
,.r%enis  (an  abominable  abuse  now) 
begtn  as  a  part  of  the  ChrlBtma^  ob- 
sefvance?  That  children  hung  up  the^ 
atofklnes  65  years  ago,  I  Know  l^iu 
they  do  the  same  165  years  ago?  MrJ 
Wardle's  famous  -  Christmas  party  a« 
Dlnglev  Dell  was  without  any  promlsH 
cuous  "giving  of  presenu  so  ^far  as  J 
may  3ud«e.  When  did  Santa  Claus  id 
come  an  Institution?"  . 

The  three  wise  men  of  the  east 
Klfts   to  the  child  In  the  manger 
Bethlehem.    They  were  the  flrst- 
for  the  later  observances,  we  must  ' 
suit  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  In^ 
"Ironbound  melancholy  volumes  of 
Magi."  If  they  ore  In  any  public 
semi-private  library   In   Boston.  T< 
might   look   Into   Chamber's  Book 
Davs,   Hone's   Year   and   Days  Bool 
Brsmd's  "Popular  Antiquities. ' 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tlie  luxurious  limousine  slowed 
'  at  the  comer  hnd  barely  moved  at 
!  "Happy  New  Year!"  chirped  the 
tlful   lady   to  the  park  cop. 
make  no  difference,"  roared  the  oJ 
"j-a  cm't  park  around  here!" 

,  ORACI 

Children  aren't  nearly  such  fools 
we  are  — The  Bishop  of  St.  Albans. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tou  asked:  "^^■hat  can  be  said  of; 
diet  recommended  by  an  English  p^ 
clan,   -Ciusty  bread  and  butter, 
fruit  and  salad.'  "  An  English  paP*^^ 
hand  records  an  Inquest  over  a  cow 
who,   after   reading  books  on  diet" 
took  to  ^  diet  of  orange,  cabbage, 
tuce,  beets,  carrots  and  one  potat. 
t  day.    He  literally  starved  to  death. 
Is  true  the  portions  were  small,  but 
am  sure  "one  fish  baU"  wo^'^^f' 
saved  his  Ufe.  »"* 
Nawton  ni>Min<lfc  


A'INT  LOVE  GRAND? 
(For  As  the  World  War».^ 
Love  It  l8  a  crystal  boat. 
Youth  and  beauty  in  It  float. 
Poppy  breezes  floating  past. 
Gently  urge  the  rose-decked  mast. 
Music  trembles  from  a  lute. 
Eyes  are  longing,  lips  are  mute. 
Two  are  lost  In  lingering  bliss. 
Vows  are  sealed  by  fervent  kiss. 

(One  year  later,  7  A.  M-) 
Eggs  are  sputtering  in  the  pan. 
In  a  hurry  Is  the  man. 
Radio  squawks  out  "one,  two,  bond  — 
She  must  reduce  or  love  will  end. 
Alas,  but  it  was  always  so. 
Whv  is  love  so  quick  to  go? 
Nothing  can  this  mixlm  change, 
Cupid  hates  a  kitchen  range. 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 

"P  B  M  "  asks  whether  Hoyden 
street,  changed  from  Birch  street  In 
1906.  Was  named  for  Uriah  A.  Boyden. 
engineer,  who  died  In  1879. 

As  the'World  Wags: 

I  would  be  very  grateful  if  you  would 
»tlndly  enlighten  me  on  these  few  points 

•  eiianette:  .  ,     ,  _ 

-liow  often  Is  it  permissible  for  a 

e  grcui.-, 


iSABER.  MOLTER 

JORDAN    HALI^Isabel  Rlchardwn 
Molter.  sot.rano.  sang  these 
,„  Jordan  hall,  excellently  accompanW 
by  Harold  Molter:  Lungl  dal  Caro  B«s. 
Secchl;   Where  the  ^^^i 
No  Blade  of  Grass  Can  Flourish.  Wn 
helm     Bach:     RecltaUve     and  AJn^ 
,  •■Abscheullcher,  wo  ellst       ^"^ ^ 
'  "Fldello,"  Beethoven:  Elne  Era^fS.  MM 
Muhlert:    Wlegenlled,  Brahms; 
Tanz,  Hermann;  D'Une  Prison.  HaW. 
alrfrom  "I^"  Enfant  Prodlgue  "  I>ebu«^ 


tho 
Light. 


ful  U 
hatW 


swan   Bent   Low.   A   Maid  SlnT 
Midsummer   Lullaby,  the 
MacDow.ll;    LltU.    Shepherd's  ^o^I 

'--J-W^Sla^'-s^^^^^^^^ 

to  Jordan  hall,  and  It  was  o' 
pleased  them  well.  ,^^y  ih 

There   are    many  reSJO" 

[should  give  Pl^""-;*  an 
haps  or  "rst  importance^je  has^  . 

ra;g:\nroftnr-turll  qu. 

every  eone.   

And  this  excellent  organ  Mrs. 
has  developed   with  Quite  unusU 
^eingenc,  and  skill.  f'^^:''^ 

rLrrrwh^rM^s-c^teT. 


'/that    she    can    k1V4.    «ft^'i*~  »■'■' 
power.     In    technical  »cocfropUshment. 
Indeert,   of  a  kind  all  her  own,  Mr«. 
l(.     -an  take  the  lead  of  most  alngers 
;n  Jordan  halL 

isio.  too,  Mrs.  Molter  does  not 
lag  behtad.  She  knows  what  time 
means:  she  feels  the  beauty  that  lies 
In  smoothness :  she  appreciates  the  fact 
that  words  are  meant  to  be  understood^ 
Of  prime  slBnlflcance  she  Is  blessed 
with  the  frlfe  of  differentiation;  Bee- 
thr>ven-8  "Lenore"  from  Mrs.  Molter. 
and  MacDoweirs  girl  with  the  shoe-like 
eyes,  are  two  very  different  creatures. 
If  some  people  hold  that  Mrs.  Molter 
too  often  makes  her  effects  by  ex- 
tra^-asrance,  for  example,  by  the  Mac- 
Dowell  Bongrs,  others  might  counter 
that  she  does  at  all  events  make  those 
'  effects.  Which  Is  more  than  most  slng- 
;  era  can  manage.  Why  dispute  over 
i  matters  of  taste? 

i  Over  Mrs.  Molter's  splendid  security, 
i  both  musical  and  technical,  there  can 
I  arlKB  no  possible  dispute.  Mrs.  Molter 
j  knows  what  she  wants  to  sing;  she 
■  knows  how  she  wants  to  sing  It,  and 
she  can  do  so.  More  young  slngeri 
should  follow  her  wise  way.  R.R.a. 

CASELA  LEADS 

By  PHILIP  HALE  f 
Alfredo  Casella,  as  a  guest,  conducted 
the  12th  concert  of  the  Boston  SjTn-  j 
phony  orchestra  yesterday  afternoon  In 
Symphony  hall.  The  program  was  as  . 
follows:  VIvaldl-Franko,  Concerto,  A 
minor  for  strings  (first  time  at  these 
concerts).  Mozart,  Plano^  Concerto,  C 
major  (K.  4«7).  Casella,  Partita^  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  and  Orchestra 
suite  from  the  ballet  "La  Giara"  ("The 
Jar")  after  Pirandello.  The  two  com- 
positions by  Mr.  Casella  were  played 
for  the,  first  time  In  Boston.  Walter 
Oleseklng  was  the  pianist.  Rulon  Y. 
Roblson  sang  the  tenor  solo  In  the 
Suite. 

The  Program  Book  stated  on  the  title 
page  that  A'ivaldi's  Concerto  was  to 
be  performed  for  the  first  time  In  Bos- 
ton. We  have  been  told  that  It  was 
played  here  at  one  of  Mr.  Toscaninl's 
concerts;  also  at  one  of  the  18th  cen- 
tun'  "Candle  Light"  concerts;  but 
whether  Mr.  Franko's  arrangement  Nvas 
then  used,  wc  do  not  know.  Mr.  Casella 
at  once  showed  that  as  a  conductor 
lie  knew  what  he  wanted;  that  his 
wishes  were  controlled  by  a  fine  musi- 
cal taste;  that  the  ofchestra  carried 
out  his  wishes  gladly,  one  might  say 
with  enthusiasm.  HI?  choice  of  tempo, 
his  sense  of  proportion  and  of  rhythmlo 
values,  his  uneiaggerafed  command  of 
expression,  his  authoritative  spirit  and 
contagious  warmth,  all  combined  in 
making  the  concert  one  of  ususual  In- 
terest The  Interest  might  have  J)een 
Ktiii  greater  In  the  remembrance  of  It, 
1/  tlie  concert  had  been  shorter  by  20 
minutes  or  half  an  hour. 

The  allegro  movements  of  early  ISth 
century  concertos  are  often  so  alike  thai 
the  name  of  the  composer  is  immtterlal. 
They  are  fresh,  vivacious;  too  often  in 
th«  case  of  Bach,  long-winded.  This 
oonoerto  by  Vivaldi  is  noteworthy  chief- 
ly by  reason  of  the  beautiful  slow  move- 
ment, noble  in  Its  dignity. 

Mozart's  concerto  was  no  dobut  un- 
familiar to  the  great  majority  of  the 
audience.  No  wonder  that  those  who 
first  heard  It  in  Vienna,  ivhen  Mozart 
was  the  pianist,  were  loud  in  praise,  for 
here  is  pure  music;  music  without  alloy 
for  virtuoso  display;  music  that  is 
srolden,  of  wondrous  charm.  And  It  Is  a 
true  concerto  in  which  orchestra  and 
piano  unite  and  form  a  perfect  en- 
semble. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  pianist,  not 
even  the  most  celebrated,  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  Mozart  ah^.'  his  period,  to  be 
his  sympathetic  Interpreter.  Many  who 
would  shine  brilliantly  as  performers  of 
lilszt,  Brahms,  Tchaikovsky,  would 
come  to  grief,  attempting  to  ravish  the 
ear  by  ."condescending"  to  play  Mozart's 
concertos,  rondos,  or  sonatas.  Each  note 
must  be  a  tiling  of  beauty;  passages,  as 
he  himself  said,  must  flow  like  oil;  tliere 
Is  nothing  for  vain  glorious,  arrogant 
-issertion;  there  must  be  constant  wor- 
^Ip  at  the  shrine.  A  pianist  may  thun- 
der through  a  modern  concerto  and  ex- 
cite admiration  by  his  strength,  en.dur- 
nce,  yet  fail  even  technically  when  he 
plays  Mozarl.      _  ^ 

Wo  have  never  heard  in  any  dountr^- 
50  delightful  a  performance  by  pianist 
and  orchestra  of  a  concerto  by  Mozart 
than  that  of  yesterday's.  Mr.  Casella 
gave  full  promise  of  what  was  to  come, 
as  far  as  the  orchestra  was  concerned, 
by  his  masterly  treatment  of  the  long 
Introduction.  Throughout  the  perform- 
BJlce  the  plajing  of  the  orchestra  was 
of  a  nature  long  to  be  remembered.  Jlr. 
Gleseklng,  by  his  recital  last  season,  by 
his  interpretation  of  music  by  Bach, 
Scarlatti,  Schumann  and  Debussy' 
shlpwed  that  no  period,  no  school  wa/i 
fortelgn  to  him;  that  he  was  not  onlv  jl 

..lA^at..^  *k.     .  a-..x   .         .  If 


Ihe  was  I'-'iv.^y  .'  ■r..nTn:'.n 
other  pianist  who  as  yet  has  \isiltU 
"Boston  has  the  like  Qualities.,  One  star 
differeth  from  another  star  In  glory; 
one  may  ehlne  with  a  baleful  lustre, 
and  excite  only  wonder;  another  fas- 
cinates by  Its  radiant  beauty,  like  "the 
largo  few  stars"  of  Walt  Whitman's 
sumrrier  night. 

Mr.  Casella'B  Partita  Is  a  strong,  In- 
tftrestlng,  effective  composition.  The 
first  movement  Is  after  the  manner  of 
the  old  Concerto  Grosso  but  in  a  mod- 
em vein,  harmonically  and  in  the  use 
of  the  wind  Instruments  relieving  the 
strings  and  contrasting  with  them.  The 
themes  have  a  salient  cliaracter;  the 
treatment  of  them  is  that  of  a  well- 
equipped  musician  of  marked  individu- 
ality; interest  does  not  Hag.  The  finale, 
a  Burlesca,  is  light  hearted,  franli 
music;  on©  sees  why  Mr.  Casella  is  an 
i  admirer  of  Rossini's  gaiety  and  cres- 
cendos.  But  the  middle  section,  the 
Passacaglla,  is,  after  all,  the  most  im- 
pressive portion  of  the  Partita.  The 
mysterious  announcement  of  the  sombre 
I  ground  theme;  the  diversity  in  the  vari- 
ations while  the  haunting  inood  persists; 
the  solemn  tranquility  of  the  ending,  all 
set  this  music  apart  and  gave  the  old 
!  passacaglla  form  unwonted  slghificance. 
As  for  the  ballet  suite,  one  Avould  like 
to  hear  the  music  In  the  theatre  and 
for  the  Sicilian  .storj'.  The  Nocturne 
with  the  song  sung  by  a  Sicilian  peasant 
behind  the  stage  seems  the  best  suited 
of  the  movements  to  the  concert  hall; 
the  Nocture  and  the  Introduction  are 
the  pages  that  now  remain  in  the  mem- 
ory. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
For  the  concerto  of  next  week  Mr. 
Kouesevltzky  has  arranged  this  pro- 
grant:  Handel,  Concert  Grosso,  B  minor. 
No.  13  for  strings;  Roussel,  suite  In  P 
major  (first  performance);  Scriabln, 
"The  Poem  of  Ecstasy." 

'~We  are  amazed  at  the  widespread  in- 
formation about  books  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, and  not  merely  about  "best  sellers" 
and  "epoch-making"  works.  Does  a  cor- 
respondent ask  a  question?  He  does 
iiiot  ask  In  vain.  Prom  Eastport  to 
Tampa,  from  Seattle  to  Putney,  Vt., 
letters  come  to  us  answering  fully  and 
often  wittily. 

"Lazy  Lawrence"  was  unknown  to  us. 
We  never  heard  his  name  In  our  little 
village.  "Slovenly  Peter"  was  not  even 
the  shadow  of  a  name.  Yet  we  were 
not  wholly  Ignorant  even  If  we  had  not 
read  Miss  Edgeworth's  "Parent's  As- 
sistant" and  moral  tales  from  the  Ger- 
man. We  could  have  passed  brilliantly 
a  severe  examination  of  "Slxteen- 
String  Jack,"  "Sllverheels,  the  Dela- 
ware,"  "Mad  Mike,  the  Dead  Shot," ' 
and  "Snaky  Snodgrass." 

"Lazy  I>awrcnce."   He  was  known  In 
the  District  of  Maine. 


The  Story  o  .(...ni.tiy  ix>ok-ir,-the-.v 
is  longer: 

Little  Johnny  held  his  head  go  high 

As  he  walked  along  to  school, 

That  many  of  the  passers  by 

Thought  him  a  little  fool. 

He  saw  the  little  swallows  fly. 

The  roofs,  the  clouds  up  In  the  sky, 

But  what  was  in  the  way  beforp. 

Why  that  our  Johnny  never  saw 

Nor  did  he  see  the  neighbors  stare. 

And  cal!  him  "Johnny  Look-ln-the-alr." 

One  day  a  dog  came  running  fast, 

As  usual  Johnny's  eyes  were  cast 

Overhead; 

No  one  said, 

"Johnny,  look  out!  here  comes  the  bow 

wow!" 

What  happens  now?  I  \ 

Bump-dump,   they  ahnost  broke  th<  | 

bones;  1 ' 

So  hard  they  stumbled  on  the  stones!. 
Johnny  took  up  his  satchel  one  day. 
And  off  to  the  school  he  stalked  away; 
He  turned  his  face  up  toward  the  sky, 
And  saw  the  merry  swallows  fly 
-V^Ich  way  he  was  going  he  did  not 

think. 

And  he  walked  straight  down  to  the 

river's  brink. 
Three  little  fishes  at  him  did  stare 
Wondering    much    what    brought  him 

there. 

One  step  more,  and  In  he  spla.?hes! 

?h!  r?*?'"«''v'''  '""^  "Shtning  he  dashes! 
'The  little  fishes  scream  with  fright 
And  swim  away  with  all  their  might. 
But  happily  quite  near  there  stood. 
Two  men,  who  saw  him  In  the  flood; 
They  took  two  crooked  poles  and  ran. 
And  soon  fished  out  the  little  man 

Poor  little  fellow,  almost  drowned; 
Dnpping  wet,  all  through  and  through. 
Cold  as  ice,  and  crying  too; 
The  water  trickling  from  his  clothes 
tit  ^'^^  ^"1  from  his  nose; 


The  little  fishes,  all  the  three, 
Snam  quickly  back  the  child  to 
They  stretched  their  little  heads  out  of 


.  <>w  Laden, 
I,  Lassie  Yet,  Arr.   b;,-  Helen  Hopckirk; 
j  Apres  un  Reyc,  Faure;  Le.-;  Clorhes, 
j  JJebussy;  L'amour  de  Mol,  Folk  Song; 
1  Serenade  du  Don  Ju^n,  Tschaikowsky ; 
lloffnung,    Freiide    rt.n-   Kinder  Jahre, 
An  die  Musik,  J^ei  mir  gegriisst,  Sohu- 
^  bert;  Bright  Is  the  King  of  Words,  the 
)^  Roadside  Fire,  Vaughan  WiUiams;  the 
iJJIeavy  hour.s,   old   revolutionary  tune. 
.Kea  Shells,  Car!  Engel;  Ebb  and  li*lood, 
RachmaninofT. 

Mr.  Benjamin  made  somelhing  un- 
usually pleasant  out  of  yesterday's  song 
recital.  The  occasion  seemed  worth 
while;  a  good  musician,  equipped  with 
voice  and  vocal  technique,  a  man  of 
taste  both  fine  i  nd  individual,  was 
■there  to  sing  .«ongs  be  liked— songs, 
furthermore,  worth  hearing,  and  yet 
not  sung  to  death.  This  offering,  one 
might  fondly  think,  ought  not  to  be 
rare.  Let  those  who  cannot  believe 
It  is,  sit  in  at  half  a  dozen  recitals 
picked  at  random;  then  let  them  judge 
.for  themselves. 

By  his  choice  of  a  program  Mr.  Ben- 
Jatnln   showed   liimself   a   roan  apart. 
The    printed    list    suggested  nothing 
novel.     But  when  has  the  Beethoven 
cycle    been   sung  here    before?  The 
Scotch  songs,  though  among  the  best, 
are  not  those  most  often  heard.  The 
Faure  and  Debussy  melodies  grace  pro-  I 
I  grams  today  but  rarel.v.     Two  of  the  ' 
,  Schubert  song«  which  all  singers  know 
;  the  public  seldom  hears;   two  others, 
j  I'v  no  means  negligible,  probablv  almost 
•nobody  knows.     So   many  fine  songs, 
unhackneyed  songs  sung  in  a  row  are 
rot  to  be  heard  at  every  recital  at- 
tempted. 

Nor  can  every  singer  who  ventures 
to  come  forward  sing  with  the  ripe  art 
of  Mr.  Benjamin.  For  Mr.  Benjamin 
has  given  every  song  on  his  program 
deep  thought;  so  much  is  clear.  A 
musician,  he  must  give  the  music  its 
war;  feeling  the  force  of  words  and  d~ — 


see; 


the  fiood 

And  the  satchel  drifted  clear  out  to  sea' 
.Probably   J- ^  A.  _S.  remeit 

not  seen 
HELEN  COOLIDGE. 


with  glee, 

■lieu  Clear 

Pictures  even  thtug^"  h^'SlT'"" 
the  book  for  50  years 
Concord, 


So,  Slovenly  Peter  and  Lazy  Lawrenr 
were  not  one  andjhe  salneX-i^ 

ADO  NOTES  ON  ETIQUETTE 

Th«,  Observer— London) 

There  are  some  Interesting 


As  the  World  Wags: 

"Lazy  Lawrence":  Something  less 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the 
writer.  In  jacket  and  trousers,  was  liv- 
ing a  happy  boyhood  on  the  coast  of 
eastern  Maine,  there  stirred  the  waters 
of  that  region  a  passenger  steamer 
whose  name,  Lawrence,  was  carried  on 
her  paddle-bdxes.  She  was  notoriously 
slow  In  getting  through  the  water  ana 
became  known  as  "Lazy  Lawrence." 
We  boys  knew  this  for  a  quotation: 
whence  we  never  learned,  but  It  was  an 
apt  one  and.  Tt  stuck. 

One  summer's  day  the  management 
announced  a  free  excursion  to  the  head 
waters  of  Dagaduce  river,  where  doubt- 
less no  steam  craft  had  ever  penetrated. 
Boys,  of  course,  were  much  In  evidence 
on  the  trip,  and,  when  the  youngsters 
learned  that  not  too  frequent  tension  of 
the  wire  releasing  the  steam-whistle 
would  be  permitted,  they  were  not  slow 
In  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege 
of  waking  the  echoes  about  Nigger  Isl- 
and and  the  First  and  Second  Narrows. 
It  does  not  require  any  great  exercise 
of  recollection  and  Imagination  to  re- 
call those  piercing  ahrleka  to  the 
ears  of  a.  B.  S. 


««°-t,-'c;f  M;;rah;fst,'''''''*'°"' 

ing  with  her  hi  ' 
Col.  Christie 


le's  me^t- 


platalst  of  the  ver>'  first  rank;  but  ttia^j 

83  fSwlnbume  said  of  the  poet  Coleridge, 


SLOVENLY  PETER 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  think  1  can  supply  "J.  A.  S."  of 
Portland  with  the  Information  concern- 
ing little  Johnny  Look-In-the-alr  for 
which  he  asked  In  your  column. 

We  have  a  book  entitled  "felovenly 
Peter  or  Pleasant  Stories  and  Funny 
Pictures,"  translated  from  the  German 
of  Dr.  Helnrlch  Hoffman,  published  in 
Philadelphia  In  1851.  This  volume  con- 
tains the  famous  histories  of  Slovenly 
Peter,  (who  must  be  the  Lazy  Lawrence 
of  the  Inquirer's  memory).  Naughty 
Frederick,  William  and  The  Soup,  Rock- 
ing Philip,  Johnny  Look-m-the-alr,  The 
Black  Boys,  The  Wild  Huntsman,  and 
Pauline  and  the  Match  Box.  Slovenly 
Peter  Is  as  follows: 

Pye!  naughty,  wild,  and  slovenly  Peter! 
I  fear  he  never  will  be  neater; 
!Por  many,  many,  m.ojiy  weeks 
No  water  has  been  near  his  cheeks, 
Tt  Is  a  year  now,  I  declare, 
Since  he  would  let  Nurse  comb  his  ha/ 
And  then  those  nails!  'tis  very  clear/ 
rhey've  not  been  cut  at  all  this  yea/  • 
It  Is  no  wonder  that  all  cry 
<3h!  naughty,  slovenly  Peter  fye' 


as  hi.  - 

^e^he'^.t^T^r''  ^''^  "^'"'"^ 

h Jwlfe^^bn?",'!,  """J^O'^tely  recognized 
hi'  seemed  to  regard 

him  as  an  acquaintance  whose  IdentUj 
she  could  not  quite  flx.-Dally  TeleCTanh 
She  failed  to  recognize  him  '^on't 
swerer'^.r^"       P'^^''*"'  b^^^  was  an! 

*  «tare.-westm.n- 

■o^^A  .^^"L'^^'^  Immediately  moved  for- 
ward to  her  and  recognized  his  wife 

tion.— Dally  Chronicle. 

These  discrepancies  give  us  all  tool 
little  help  In  ascertaining  the  correct 
etiquette  for  the  meeting  of  a  lady  with 
a  husband  whom  she  does  not  remem- 
ber. 


THE  BERLIN  COURT 

.  -^""^..^opham,  an  English  governess 
to  William  Hohenzollern's  daughter 
from  1902  to  1909,  in  her  "Chronicles  ot 
the  Prussian  Court,"  recently  published, 
tells  of  queer  doings: 

"I  noticed  at  court  that  everybody 
used  to  scream  loudly  -when  they  got 
excited.  It  used  to  get  terribly  on  one's 
nerves."  The  court  dancing  mistress 
shrieked  and  scolded  "like  a  cockatoo"- 
the  footmen  would  shrink  back  af- 
frighted at  shrill  imperial  voices  raised 
In  an  unseemly  wrangle;  and  the  ladles- 
in-wal,ting.  In  their  arguments,  remind- 
ed the  governess  of  a  gramaphone,  one  —    vvi.i.e  House    and   told  that 


ma;tlc  values,  he  must  not  rob  them  of 
their   sense.     Skilfully   he   makes  the 
needful  adjustments — a  matter  for  in- 
telligent thought  and  no  mistake.  \ 
But  be  he  as  intelligent  as  Plato  him-  : 
self,  no  singer  can  manage  words  and  ; 
music  aright  who  has  not  acquired  the  ' 
p.ecessary  technique.  Mr.  Benjamin  has 
acquired  an  extremely  competent  tech-  ' 
nfque.    He  can  do  witli  his  voice  what  ■ 
he  will.     Thus  soundly  equipped,   Mr.  | 
Benjamin  sings  admirably,  because,  as  | 
well  as  a  musician  and  technician,  he  is 
a  man  of  imagination  and  personality. 

.Since  opinions  will  always  vary  about 
technical  matters  and  those  of  taste, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Benjamin 
holds  with  certain  details  of  vocal  per- 
formance that  not  everybody  would  ap- 
(  prove  of.  Not  many  singers,  neverthe- 
less, can  sing  so  many  types  of  song  so 
well,  be  it  ■  Debussy,  a  folk  song,  or 
Beethoven,    lict  him  come  soon  again. 

R.  E.  J3.  . 

CHILD'S  CONCERT 

The  first  of  the  third  setMes  of  chil- 
dren's concerts  by  Ernest  Schelling,  as- 
sisted by  members  of  the  Boston  Sym-i ; 
phony  orchestra,  was  given  yesterday  j 
afternoon  at  Jordan  Hall.  Oscar  Shum- 
sky  was  violin  sololsft.  The  program: 
Bach,  Suite  In  D;  Haydn,  Rondo  alia 
Ongherese;  Mozart,  Menuet  and  Trio,  D 
Major  Sj-mphony;  Mozart,  Concert  for 
Violin,  A  Major,  Oscar  Shumsky;  Bee- 
thoven, Allegro,  Bth  Symphony;  Bee- 
thoven, Turkish  March. 

Mr.  Schelling  began  his  third  season 
of  children's  concerts  yesterday  morning 
before  an  eager  young  audience  that 
tilled  Jordan  hall. 

The  first  two  series  were  devoted  to 
the  instruments  comprising  a  symphony 
orchestra.  This  year  Mr.  .Schelling  be- 
lieves his  young  listeners  have  developed 
far  enough  to  understand  design, 
thought  and  construction  in  music,  and 
its  analogy  to  architecture. 

The  children  were  quick  to  catch  the 
similarity  between  architetKure  and 
music  when  shown  slides  of  a  log  cabin 
and  the  White  House,   and   told  that 


ing  American  accent,  and  intermixed 
with  loud  kissing  and  j)hrases  of  'Meet- 
me  -  at-  the  -  gate  -  I'll  -  be  -  there  -  at 
'alf-past-eight  type."  The  princess  was 
fond  of  singing  in  a  fearsome  nasal 

tone  these  choice  snatches  of  song  in-  i  fVion  o^-r,Toiv.>^  .i       •  ,       i  -   

terspersed  with  loud  smacking  nolsej^-'  of  t^,i    fof-ir.nt„  !, 

n,.„f»  frn.«  on  -inr,^,I=h  ^^.K^^L        ^  °^  f   ™  \^S\x^.     This  was 

prep;aatoi-j-  to  the  Bach  Suite,  in  whiol 


de*aU:i 

that  went  to  make  the  Parthenon,  with 
tones,  phrases  and  themes  that  go  to 
make  up  a  musical  composition. 

Mr.  Schelling  had  the  children  sing 
the  familiar  canon.    "Frere  Jacques": 


^»  quote  from  an  Bngllsh  reviewer. 

/         /  6      '  f  / 


■i 


y  BRUCE  BENJAMIN 

JORDAN  HALL— Bruce  Benjamin 
Bruce   Benjamin,    tenor,   sang  these 
^«bngs   yesterday   afternoon    in  Jordan 
hall,  accompanied  by  Walter  Golde: 

An  die  feme  Geliebte,  Beethoren; 
My  Love  is  Like  a  Red,  Red  Rose,  the 
Blue  Bells  of  Scotland,  Sad  Am  I 


the  conductor  pla.\  ed  the  harpsichord 
part  on  a  transformed  piano. 

Pictures  of  Bach,  Haydn  and  Mozart 
were  recognized  by  the  children,  who 
proved  audibly  that  they  have  profited 
by  previous  concerts  of  this  series. 

The  solo  in  Mozart's  violin  concerto 
was  played  by  Oscar  Shumsky,  a  "wun- 
derklnd,"  who  has  appeared  before  at 
these  concerts. 

Mr.  Schelling  davoted  some  time  to 
the  explanation  of  sonata  form;  then 
Illustrate^  his  meanlnjr  by  having  the 
orchestra  play  the  ch-nrest,  most 


De  Wolf  Hopper  gives  the  title  "Once  a  Clown,  Always  a  C^o%vn"  to 
the  amusing  volume  of  his  reminiscences,  written  in  collaboration  with 
AVesley  Winans  Stout,  and  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  There  are 
Tirarly  20  illustrations,  portraits  of  actors  and  actresses. 

While  the  book  is  largely  of  an  anecdotical  nature— and  the  stories 
£.re  well  told— there  are  many  shrewd  remarks  of  a  critical  nature  con- 
cerning comedians  and  the  art  of  acting.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
say  that  Mr.  Hopper  devotes  an  entire  chapter— 27  pages  in  all— to 

"Casey  at  the  Bat." 

"On  May  13,  1888,  I  recited  a  poem  at  Wallack's  Theatre,  Thirtieth 
street  and  Broadway,  New  York  city.  No  bronze  memorial  tablet  marks 
the  site,  yet  the  day  may  come.  Lesser  events  have  been  so  commemo- 
rated.  The  poem  was  'Casey  at  the  Bat.' " 

Mr.  Hopper  admits  at  the  beginning  that  men  and  women,  with  rare 
exceptions,  do  not  drift  on  to  the  stage;  "they  make  a  dead  set  for  it." 
"Nor  do  they  *hink  of  it  in  terms  of  meal  tickets.  They  cross  the  foot- 
lights  out  of  an  egotistic  desire  to  strut  before  an  admiring  world.  They 
hope  romantically  to  win  a  fortune  along  with  their  pictures  in  the  papers, 
but  always  they  have  been  willing  to  starve  cheerfully  if  accompanied 
by  adequate  publicity.  I  do  not  sneer  at  this  vanity;  rather  do  I  share  it. 
Applause  is  sweet." 

He  insists  that  he  was  bom  to  the  stage,  though  his  parents  came 
from  stock  that  never  set  foot  in  a  theatre.  His  grandfather  Hopper  was 
a  Philadelphia  Quaker,  a  i;abid  Abolitionist.  De  Wolfs  father  withdrew 
from  the  sect.  His  mother  was  a  D'Wolf  of  Rhode  Island,  of  a  family 
that  did  not  tolerate  the  stage.  After  their  ■  marriage  the  parents  were 
passionately  fond  of  the  theatre.  ,t  u    *t  v,z.a^ 

"My  grandfather  once  said  accusingly  to  my  father,  John,  i  near 
thee  has  been  to  see  that  player  woman,'  meaning  Laura  Kean  (sic.  Is 
'that  true,  John?' 

"  'Yes,  father,  94  times.' 

(The  surname  of  this  actress  associated  with  the  assassination  ot 
Lincoln  was  Keene.) 

Mr.  Hopper's  father  left  an  estate  large  enough  to  provide  for  the 
■endow  and  a  legacy  for  the  son  at  21— "which  the  stage  took  away  from 
me"  The  boy  v>ras  known  as  Willie.  In  later  years  he-has  been  Will  or 
Wolfie  to  his  friends.  "De  Wolf,  my  stage  name,  was  born  of  the  vanity 
of  youth.  1  despised  the  Quaker'  plainness  of  Hopper,  and  William  had  a 
plebian  sound  to  my  fastidious  ears,  but  I  thought  D'Wolf,  my  middle 
name,  distingue.  In  later  years  I  have  regretted  that  affectation,  but  it 
no  doubt  was,  'unconsciously,  a  shrewd  move.  The  actor,  like  soap  and 
hairnets,  finds  a  distinctive  trade  name  useful.  The  public  remembers 
an  unusual  name  more  easily,  so  long  as  it  is  pronounceable." 

When  he  was  10  years  old,  Mr.  Hopper,  visiting  the  Frederick  Whit- 
wells  in  Boston,  took  part  in  a  play  written  by  their  daughter,  aged  8. 
It  was  a  surprise  for  her  or  her  brother  s  birthday.  At  15  Hopper  played 
and  recited  at  a  Sunday  school  entertainment  in  New  York.    Joseph  H. 
Choate  was  his'god-father.    The  boy  was  destined  to  the  law;  but  he  was 
seen  in  an  amateur  performance  and  one  Gosche,  a  manager,  persuaded 
him  to  be  a  professional.    The  company,  financed  by  Mrs.  Hopper,  went  1 
on  the  road.    "My  money  lasted  me  four  years."    Then  his  legacy  went; 
with  the  Gosche-Hopper  Company.    Georgie  Drew  Barrymore  was  the 
leading  woman  at  the  then  large  salary  of  $125  a  week.    The  company 
went  south  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  west  to  Kansas  City,  north  to  Mon- 
treal, with  many  one-night  jumps.    Mr.  Hopper's  description  of  such  tours 
is  interesting,  as  showing  the  change  in  the  theatrical  conditions.    "Cm- , 
cinnati  and  Kansas  City  see  fewer  good  plays  now  than  Zanesville,  O.,  j 
and  Springfield,  Mo.,  did  20  years  since.    Booth  at  his  zenith  played  such 
towns  as  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  and  Saginaw,  Mich.    .    .    .    The  play  of 
todav  is  designed  for  Broadway  and  must  make  its  money  there  or  not 
at  ail."    In  the  course  of  his  description,  Mr.  Hopper  tells  of  a  raihyay ; 
accident,  in  a  manner  noteworthy  for  its  dramatic  directness  and  sim- 1 
plicity.  j 

  .  I 

Back  on  Broadway,  23  years  old,  with  patrimony  gone — "If  one  is  to 
lose  a  fortune,  there  is  no  better  age  than  23"— he  was  heard  singing  by 
Annie  Louise  Gary,  who  said  he  should  study.    He  was  then  with  Harri- j 
gan  and  Hart.    He  took  lessons,  joined  a  choral  union,  sang  at  Grace, 
Church,  went  on  the  road,  in  "Hazel  Kirke,"  went  back  to  New  York, 
where  Col.  McCaull  happened  to  hear  him  sing  a  song  in  "May  Blossom,"  i 
and  engaged  him  for  Sousa's  first  opera,  "Desiree."    He  "starred"  for 
the  first  time  in  Kerker's  "Castles  in  the  Air,"  but  his  first  great  success 
M'as  in  "Wang." 


el 

fo 
<!< 

Er 
ti- 


"Wang."  We  remember  it  with 'pleasure.  Again  we  see  the  entrance 
of  the  Cambodians  to  Woolson  Morse's  haunting  music.  Again  we  see 
Klein  with  the  elephant,  expressing  his  desire  for  "Boer,"  not  knowing  that 
the  elephant  would  drink  it.  Chcever  Goodwin,  who  wote  the  piece,  sold 
all  his  interest  for  S50  a  week.  "Had  he  possessed  a  rudder,  Goodwin 
might  have  become  the  Aijierican  Gilbert.  Gilbert  himself  never  excelled 
Goodwin's  'The  Man  with  an  Elephant  on  His  Hands'  song  in  'Wang,' 
but  lacking  that  rudder  Goodwin  is  forgotten."  On  the  same  page  Mr. 
Hopper  pays  a  graceful  compliment  to  Edna  Wallace,  the  third  of  his 
five— or  is  it  six? — wives.  "I  saw  her  in  Philadelphia  when  we  both 
chanced  to  be  playing  that  city  last  summer  and  she  looked  as  young 
and  charming  as  on  the  night  we  opened  in  *E1  Capitan'  at  the  Trcjnont 
Theatre,  Boston,  May  13,  1896." 

In  the  chapter  "Labeled  Comic."  -Mr.  Hopper  declares  that  he  was 
iiiore ,  equipped  by  nature  for  the  heroic  than  for  bufl'ooncry;  he  had 
statute  and  the  "deep-chested  volume  and  resonance  of  speech  demanded 
by  the  heroic  roles  of  blank  verse";  but  he  was  "catalogued  in  the  card 
index  of  the  theatre  and  of  theatregoers  as  a  singing  comedian  and  a 
singing  comedian  I  have  remained.  There  are  worse  destinies."  It  is  the 
fault  of  audiences  rhore  than  of  managers  that  t)io  "type  system"  has 
ro\\-n  to  be  an  evil  in  thr  Iccrilimatc  theatres.    Mr.  Hopper  cites  the 


case  of  Ai  .ic! .^on.  who  blacked  his  face  »nd  i.-  lo  mc  puoiK-  a  "surpa.^s'.ng 
minstrel.  The  public  would  not  have  him  in  a  dramatic  repertoire.  "Yet, 
in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Jolson  is  an  actor  of  infinite  possibilities."  And  so 
Air.  Hopper  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  he  played  Mark  Antony  in  the  funeral 
scene,  when  the  Lainbs  gave  it,  .seriously  intended  and  seriously  performed. 

Musical  comedy  is  to  him,  in  spite  of  his  success  in  it,  "a  technical 
Hionstrosity,  a  bearded  lady."  His  analysis  of  this  form  of  art  is  good 
reading. 


^  His  critical  acumen  is  shown  in  the  chapter  "How  Not  to  Act,"  in 
which  by  way  of  illustration  he  contrasts  the  portrayal  of  Madame  X  by 
Sarah  Bernhardt  Avith  that  by  an  intelligent  woman  of  a  stock  company; 
of  Mine.  Bernhardt,  passionate  on  the  stage,  saying  to  her  manager  be- 
hind the  scenes  as  she  came  off:  "Hello,  Eddie!  Isn't  this  a  wonderful 
house?"  the  other  woman,  telling  Hopper  sh?  lived  the  role  and  was 
overwhelmed,  breaking  down  at  rehearsals.  "To  myself  I  said,  'If  that  is 
so,  dear  lady,  you  are  going  to  flop.'  She  did  .  .  .  She  was  not  think- 
ing of  herself  as  an  actress  artfully  portraying  a  role,  but  as  a  woman 
overwhelmed  with  misery.  Very  early  in  the  play  she  reached  her 
climax." 

In  this  chapter  Mr.  Hopper  gives  "his  preferences.  Seeing  Jane  Cowl's 
Juliet,  he  forgot  Adelaide  Neilson.  He  thinks  Edwin  Booth  was  the 
greatest  of  all  actors. 

He  quotes  George  Arliss:  "The  art  of  the  actor  is  to  learn  how  not 
to  be  real 'on  the  stage  without  being  found  out  by  the  audience."  He 
quotes  Heme  rehearsing  "Shore  Acres."  A  man  spoke  a  line  so  that 
Ilerne  asked  him  why  he  was  -singing.  Tl^e  man  said  he  was  attempting 
to  exploit  its  beauty.^  "It  is  a  good  line,  but  I  am  sorry  that  you  ap- 
preciate it.   Otherwise  you  might  make  it  sound  human." 

At  the  next  rehearsal  this  line  was  spoken  as  if  it  were  "Please  pass 
the  potatoes."  To  Heme's  protest,  the  actor  said,  "I  am  .speaking  it 
naturally,  as  you  instructed  me  to." 

"  'So  I  see,'  said  Herne.  'The  next  thing  you  should  learn  is  the  dif- 
ference between  acting  naturally  and  natural  acting.'  "4 

Mr.  Nugent,  telling  this  story  in  Variety,  .^dded:  "The  stage  hand 
who  sets  a  chair  out  and  ducks  for'  the  shelter  of  the  wings  is  acting 
naturally,  but  he  looks  like  a  fleeting  pair  of  pants  just  the  same." 

It  was  from  Joseph  Jefferson,  Mr.  Hopper  says,  that  he  learned  more 
of  what  he  may  know  about  acting  than  in  all  the  time  he  had  previously 
been  on  the  stage. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  chapters  in  a  book,  of  which  nearly 
every  page  tempts  quotation,  is  the  account  of  Mr.  Hopper's  adventures 
at  Hollywood.  The  final  chapter,  "Wolfie  Loves  the  Lambs,"  is  historical, 
anecdotical,  eulogistic,  one  may  add,  affectionate.  p.  H. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY — Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Marguerite  D'Alvarer,  contralto,  and 
George  Oerahwin,  planrst  and  composer.    See  special  notice. 

Jordan  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.    People's  Symphony  orchestra,  Stuart  Maaofi, 
conductor;  Mr.  Muenz,  pianist.    Sea  special  notice. 

Boston  Public  Library,  Lecture  Hall,  8  P.  M.  Letz  Quartet.  Beethoven, 
Harp  quartet.    Farwell,  "Hake"  quartet.    Brahms,  C  minor  quartet. 

TUESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Gilbert  Ross,  violinist.  Brahma's  D 
minor  sonata,  Spalding's  Etchings,  Chausson's  Poeme  and  pieces  by 
Burleigh,  Gardner,  Glazounov,  Tchaikovsky- Ross,  Mozart- Kreisler  and 
Sarasate. 

Repertory  Hall,  264  Huntington  avenue,  8:30  P.  M.    Concert  In  aid 
of  the  St.  Cloud,  France,  Home  for  Homeless  Russian  Boys.    See  special 
notios. 

WEDNESDAY — Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.    Clara  Haskill,  pianist. 
THURSDAY — Jordan  Hall,  8:16  P.  M.    Flonzaley  Quartet. 

FRIDAY — Symphony   Hall,  2:30   P.   M.     13th   concert  of   the   Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor.    See  special  notice. 
SATURDAY — Jordan   Hall,  3  P.   M.     Gil  Valeriano,  tenor.     Groups  of  Ital- 
ian, Spanish  and  French  songs. 

Symphony  Hall.  8:16  P.  M.    Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  concert, 
Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor. 


quent  exposition  of  this  form — Ihe  tii> 
movement  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  .Syiu 
phony. 

Mr.  Schelling  and  his  excellent  corps 
of  assistants  from  the  S>Tnphony  or- 
chestra niake  these  concerts  most  en^ 
joyable.  There  Is  variety  enough  t< 
entertain  the  less  musically  Incline*  ^ 
children;  there  is  at  the  sanio  time  as 
much  instruction  as  a  plfted  child  could 
want,  presented  in  a  simple,  clear,  en- 
tcrtainlnB  yet  highly  musicianly  way. 

E.  V. 


"Mm.  Chaplin  namea  flvo  women." 
Insatiate  Ut&I  Could  not  ono  sutnceT 

Not  Ions  MTo  an  English  writer  dis- 
cussing what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
"progress"  In  his  country,  said  exult- 
Ingly  that  women  were  now  thought 
competent  to  be  prominent  In  business 
'■■  affairs. 

!    "Progress?"    Let  us  as»ln  quote  from 
I  the  Travels  of  Nlcander  Nucius,  trans- 
ilated  from  the  Greek  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
\  Cramer,  D.  D.    A  learned  man,  he  was 
'sent  as  ambassador  to  ConstanUnople 
J  In  1545  to  negotiate  a  truce  with  the 
Sultan  SoUman,  and,  it  Is  said,  on  his 
presentation,  he  made  a  most  beautiful 
oration.    He  visited  England  In  1645-6. 
He  wrote  that  in  London  almost  all, 
except  the  nobles  and  those  at  court, 
pursued  mercantile  concerns.    "And  not 
only  does  this  appertain  to  man,  but  It 
devolves  in  a  very  great  extent  upon 
women  also.     And  to  this,   they  are 
wonderfully  addicted.   And  one  may  see 
In  the  markets  and  streets  of  the  city 
married  women  and  damsels  employed 
In  arts,  and  barterin«s  and  affairs  of 
trade,  undjs^lsedly." 

Ptearo  says  that  M.  Clandet.  now 
French  ambassador  at  Washington,  be- 
gan his  dlplomatlo  service  at  Boston  as 
vioe-oonsul:  that  it  was  hare  he  trans- 


lated the  "Agamemnon"  of  Aeschylus. 
Does  any  Bpstonlan  remember  him  at 
work,  either  In  the  French  office  or  In 
a  library? 

THE  EXPLANATION 

("The  Charleston  can  be  of  real 
Bistance    In    making    a    man   a  food 
golfer."— George  Duncan.) 
Oh,  partner,  If  I  pause  to  flini 

My  feet  In  frenzy  at  the  celUnf, 
Do  not  assume  I  do  this  thing 

With  any  wild,  hilarious  feelln*l 
Not  Idly  do  I  flip  my  feet: 

Their  step  Is  of  the  very  stemestr— 
I  do  not  think  you'll  ever  meet 
A  pair  of  feet  so  much  In  earnest. 

For  danelnc  needs  a  serioas  mtnd 

And  golf  demands  an  even  graver. 
And  here  you  see  them  both  combined 

In  gravity  of  fullest  flavour. 
Don't  ask  me  why  this  thing  should  be 

(They  seem  an  Ill-assorted  couple). 
But  haply  he  who  shakes  a  knee 
Will  ke^  his  other  muscles  supple. 

Thtis,  If  I  note  what  experts  preach 

And  let  my  feet  and  ankles  straggle. 
It  Is  In  hopes  that  they  may  teach 

My  wrists  the  proper  way  to  waggle: 
That  on  the  tee  I  may  recall 

This  latest  dancing  mania  (drat  Itt) — 
In  short,  when  I  address  the  ball 

I'll  do  a  sort  of  Charleston  at  It. 
— LUCIO,  In  the  Manchester  auardlan. 

JOHNSON  DUBITANS 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  writes  to  ns: 
"On  Friday  I  received  a  letter  from 
some  one — he  signed  himself^our  bore- 
some  admirer'— who  wrote  as  follows: 
1  send  herewith  a  few  stamps  to  be 
used  In  replying  to  those  negligent  cor- 
respondents who  forget  to  Inclose  a 
return  envelope.'  What  am  I  to  do? 
I  appreciate  the  kindness,  the  gener- 
osity, I  may  say  the  princ-'ly  renerr^lty. 
for    the    unknown    Inclo.'  '  '  u-'s 


\ 


rth  or  postage  stamps,  in  exctiioni 
idltlon,  well  ^mraed  on  the  backs, 
an  not  return  them,  for  I  40  not  know 
T*'^'  sender's  address.  If  I  did  send  them 
■1<.  he  might  be  offended." 
I'ho  soul  of  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  Is 
^ud   and   sensitive.    Tet   like  other 
3at  men  his  character  Is  not  flawless, 
s  eminent  colleague,  Francis  Bacon, 
eht  be  pardoned  for  taking  bribes  on 
arge  scale,  but  he  cannot  be  forgiven 
;  his  behavior  towards  Fulke  Grevll, 
'•d    Brooke,    once   his   great  friend, 
■en  the  latter  was  In  disgrace  and 
t,  aa  John  Aubrey  tells  us.  Bacon 
■  "so  unworthy  as  to  forbid  his  but 
to  let  him  have  any  more  small 
which  he  had  often  sent  for,  his 
»ch  being  nice,  and  the  small  beer 
ay's  Inn  not  liking  his  palate." 
should   not  be  surprised  If  Mr. 
hi  1  on  would  appropriate  the  stamps 
"P's  current  expenses  and  put  the 


«  I* 


Call 


musical  Judgment.  For  ln"Qrese  songs 
'.Mr.  Gershwin  displayed  his  prowess  at 
I  his  best  His  marked  feeling  for 
rhythm  he  had  allowed  free  play — and 
rhythm  well  defined  appeals,  even  In 
Its  cruder  forms,  to  all  the  world,  the 
musically  high  and  low  alike.  Also  be 
had  made  good  use  of  hla  pretty  gift  of 
melody;  all  the  world  likes  a  tnne.  With 
rhythm,  then.  In  his  favor,  and  tune- 
fulness,  Mr.  Gershwin  could  not  fall 
to  write  agreeable  songs,  so  extremely 
good  of  their  kind  that  they  stand  sure 
of  a  wide  appeal. 

I  But  when  ambition  led  Sir.  Gershwin 
^nto  unfamiliar  paths — or  the  counsel  of 
ambitious  friends — Mr.  Gershwin  made 
Ithe  sad  mistake  of  leaving  his  neat 
irhythm  and  his  melody  behind  him.  In 


ADO  "JOHNSONIANA" 

World  Wags; 
lettt  on«  of  those  mean,  malignant 
id  bold  characters  recently  mentioned 
your  columa  Also  I  am  suspicious. 
y  latest  mental  picture  of  you  shows 
u,  with  a  Jar  of  mucilage,  busily  ren- 
ating  the  stiimps  licked  from  the  en- 
loi>es  of  the  unsuspicious.  That  Is 
tiy  I  don't  enclose  one.  If  I  did  and 
u  licked  It  you  would  have  a  tongue 
/elling  which  would  make  It  neces- 
ry  for  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  to  do 
ur  talking  as  well  as  your  thinking, 
lien  In  doubt,  I  poison  the  stamps. 
Won't  you  please  state  In  your  column 
St  what  happens  to  those  who  do  sign 
elr  names?  Reading  the  column  makes 
e  want  to  speak  of  many  things,  but 
lat  If  a  malignant,  mean  and  bold 
:iracter  were  also  more  shy  than  Mr. 
tinson,  who  Is  not  disturbed  by  seeing 
I  nanje  In  print. 

Jould  you  not  take  us  to  Clamport 
i  let  us  peek  at  that  great  man? 
ance  had  a  cousin  who  wished  to 
:ch  sight  of  the  late  Luther  Burbank. 
9  saw  his  feet  protruding  from  an 
jor  and  was  quite  satisfied.  His  face 
-now  familiar  to  us  all,  via  the  Batur- 
Evenlng  Post.    Why  not  let  us  see 


his  famous  Rhapsody  In  Blue,  played 
seeking  Information'  "into'  the  i yesterday  with  Mr.  Daly  at  the  second 
basket,  unanswered,  unhonored,  i  Gershwin  has  chosen  to  sac- 

rifice his  melodic  gift  In  favor  of  scrap- 
py thematic  material  of  no  significance 
whatever  and  which  he  lacks  the  skill 
to  develop  Interestingly. 

His  rhjrthm,  too,  he  has  let  run  wild 
In  the  rhapsody.  In  place  of  those 
dancing  and  skipping  measures  In 
which  he  excels,  he  haa  sought  for  a 
complex  rhythmic  scheme  which  re- 
sults chiefly  In  meaningless  Jumps, 
pounces,  pauses  and  Jerks.  What  with 
his  renouncing  of  his  birthright,  to- 
gether with  his  seeming  Interest  in 
modern  dissonance,  Mr.  Gershwin  has 
turned  out  music  like  much  that  Is 
current  today,  but  with  far  less  reason 
for  being.  A  pity  this  is,  when  he  can 
do  good  work  of  Its  own  legitimate 
kind. 

As  well  as  the  rhapsody,  Mr.  Gersh- 
win olaved  five  new  preludes,  ro'uslo  oft 


the  same  piece,  though  In  one  of  them, 
perhaps  the  fourth,  he  allowed  himself  a 
certain  prettlness.  For  an  added  piece 
he  played  the  third  movement  of  his 
pfano    concerto,    with    deftly  written 

passages  In  It  not  without  a  pleaain* 

(luallty. 


In  this  atmosphere  that  oddly  com- 
blned  the  academic  with  the  boisterous 
Mme.  d'Alvarez  tried  what  she  could  do 
with  songs  by  Dupare.  Debussy  and 
^^<"^'-  "  speaks  well  for  her  perform - 
Johnson's  in  that  estimable  paper  i  ^"^e  that  ehe  succeeded  In  holding  the 
lie  he  Is  still  of  the  living.  Then.  If  I  audience's  attention.  Especially  well 
would  only  stick  his  feet  out  of  the  '  she  sang  "La  Chevalure,"  aided  by  an 
idow  In  Clamport,  the  thought  of  a  excellent  accompanist,  Edward  Hart 
eptlon  at  the  Copley-Plaza  need  no  Later  she  sang  three  Spanish  sones 
ger  darken  bis  life.  Yours  mallg-  ^  1th  added  numbers,  of  course  Shn  Bn,i 
A  MEAN  ONE.  Mr.  Gershwin  gave  a  rousing 'perfonn- 
ance  of  the  closing  group.  The  audience  I 
^  '^"-S"-  R.  R.  O. 


ntly. 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 
GIVES  7TH  CONCERT 


OUR  LIOHTNINQ  CALCULATOR 

the  World  Wags: 
four  Information  that  a  perfect  hanO 
bridge  will  be  dealt  one  time  In 
8,888, 0')0,000  Is  not  completely  accu- 
te.  This  figure  represents  the  chance 
lat  any  certain  player  will  receive  the 
and,  but  as  there  are  four  players  to 

ich^deal.  the  correqt  figure  Is  89.888,-  i    Yesterday  afternoon  the  People's  S>-m- 

Followlng  the  custom  of  the  end-to-  jP''""^  Orchestra  gave  Its  seventh  con- 
nd  statisticians.  If  every  person  In  the  <=ert  Jn  Jordan  hall.  Stuart  Mason  con- 
nlted  States  should  deal  a  bridge  ducting.  The  entire  program  was  given 
and  once  a  day  for  three  months,  we  ^.r,.^  ••■=> 

hould  expect  one  of  the  deals  to  pro-         ^°  Beethoven  and  Brahms, 

lice  a  hand  all  of  one  suit,  '"  '^  ^-^    ~.  . 

With     reference    to    your  pinochle 
uery.  the  chance  for  one  player  to  ob 


ain  a  double  sequence  In  a  two-handedl 
ame  la  one  In  8.221,000.  This  does  not' 
nclude  the  nine-spots,  ^nd  assumes,! 
f  course,  that  the  player  Is  trying  for 
be  double  sequence  and  saves  his 
rumps.  T.  W.  GIBSON. 

Worcester. 

BEEDE'8  CANAAN  THEATRE 
Loo  Chuier  In  the  "Road  to  Handolar" 
"A  thrilling  romance  of  Singapore  the 
(yaterloua  Is  told.    This  powerful  tale 
if  a  derllect  who  wins  redemption  In 
ine  brief  blazing  moment  of  drama; 

Ipplng,  first  clenching  and  breath 
aklng  climaxes;  Love:  Hate:  Intrlngue 
nd  revenge  the  worlds  melting  pot 
Uandalay  Tense  human  drama.  Chaney'a 
lew  character  will  take  you  out  of  your 
leat." 


From  Lady  John  Russell's  diary 
1  have  still  two  books  of  'Paradise 
;x>8t'  to  read,  and  am  wondering  what 
B  toing  to  happen  to  Adam  and  Eve 
[  was  very  miserable  when  I  found  abe 
kU  tb«  forbidden  fruity**- 


MML  D'ALVAREZ. 

'  Tjite     yesterday     afternoon  J 


but  the  Bach  was  a  transcription  for  or- 
chestra of  a  work  originally  for  piano 
or  organ,  the  Beethoven  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony, at  the  best  Is  merely  the  best  of 
his  Inferior  works,  and  only  the  Brahms 
was  pure  greatness. 

The   reasoning   of  the  ultra-modem 
composers  seems  to  conclude  that  If  a ' 
large  piece  Is  worth  writing.  It  is  almost 
always  worth  writing  for  as  large  a  ' 
number  of  Instruments  as  It  is  possible  ' 
to  crowd  upon  a  concert  stage.  j 
To  those  of  classic  spirit,  however, 
who  maintain  that  economy  is  a  basic 
principle  of  art,  all  this  fllllng  .slems 
bad.  Some  even  bewail  the  great  pianos 
of  today,  which  can  so  sadly  distort  the 
cool  limpid  purities  of  Mozart  and^hl.s 
predecessors. 

As  for  Herr  Abert,  he  has  taken  the 
prelude  to  one  Bach  fugue  and  joined  it 
by  a  chorale  of  his  own  to  an  organ 
fugiie.  In  the  prelude  he  h.a.<i  flute 
phrases  answered  by  bassoons,  then 
more  and  more  of  the  orchestra,  until' 
In  his  chorale  the  brass  enters,  treated 
as  a  separate  choir.  Then  the  fugue 
enters  in  the  strings  and  the  full  or- 
chestra Is  busy  until  the  end. 

A  very  well  written  transijription,  but 
after  all — a  transcription. 

Mr.  Munz  was  soloist  In  the  Brahms; 
D-minor  concerto.  Very  polished  play-' 
,  -  _  w  I  '"^  came  from  his  nimble  fingers,  and 
late  yesterday  afternoon  Mma.  striking  In  the  rhythmic  passages  and 
I'Alvarez  and  Mr.  Gershwin  gave  their  the  whirl  of  figures.  But,  alas,  how 
audience  In  Symphony  hall  what  they  misjudged  were  the  songful  passages! 
.  .  V.,...  .»,.  «.  i  Brahms  Is  not  merely  a  virile  classl- 
had  come  out  for  to  hear,  she  sang,  U  I  counterpoint  and  brilliant 
his  accompaniment,  three  songs  of  hU  dynamics — he  Is  a  poet  also;  often  he 
 '  "The  NashvlHe  Nightingale,"  "The  he  sings   '   —  rw,,.. 


own 

Man  I  Love"  and  "Clap  Yo'  Hands"; 
also  one  by  Kern,  "Babes  In  the  Wood." 
The  people,  although  attentive  and  wen 
pleased  the  whole  afternoon,  applauded 
tills  last  offering  with  doubled  «n> 
thuBiasni.    Thereby  they  should  sound 


almost  romantically.  The 
beautiful  second  theme  of  this  con- 
certo Is  surely  example  enough.  Mr. 
Munt  merely  played  these  passages — he 
did  not  make  them  sViE-  The  orches- 
tra was  not-  always  happy  in  accom- 
paniment; the  evident  lack  of  rehear- 
sals did- Its  worst  In  the  announcement 
lof  the  fi»st  theme. 


i\i  one  other  respec^  Mr.  Munz 

distinguish  himself:  he  declined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  play 
extras.  If  all  future  soloists  would  but 
emulate  him,  even  in  the  face  of  such 
enthusiastic  applause  as  favored  him! 

W.  A.  C. 

wi  have  received  the  following  letter 
,  from  T.  S.  P.: 

"Will  you  not  call  the  attention  ol 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  ever  looking  for 
new  things,  to  the  expression  'apologia 
pro  sua  verba'  in  a  letter  written  by 
an  editor  of  the  Crimson  to  the  Harvard 
Alumni  BuUeUn  of  Deo.  23,  page  3637 
Many  things  might  be  said  on  that 
text" 

Probably  the  gifted  editor  Is  acquaint- 
ed with  Cardinal  Newman's  "Apologia 
pro  suam  ,vitam,"  though  we  under- 
stand that  the  teaching  of  Latin  Is  not 
favored  any  more  at  Harvard,  not  even 
in  the  commercial  department,  which  is 
said'  to  be  largely  attended  and  In  a 
flourishing  condition. 


The  only  test  of  school  training  Is — 
does  the  boy  leave  school  with  a  wish 
to  go  on  learning? — Dr.  Lyttelton. 


My  chief  quarrel  with  creeds  Is  that 
they  maintain  the  intellectual  level  of 
the  clerjy  at  a  low  point — R.  Gary 
Gllson. 

LAUGHTER  IN  TEARS 

Aa  the  World  Wags: 

The  other  day,  when  you  stepped  from 
behind  the  curtain  of  Impersonality  and 
spoke  as  a  friend  to  us,  your  contribu- 
tors, I  was  reminded  of  when,  once, 
years  ago,  I  met  one  of  my  school 
teachers  socially.  I  found  him  a  person, 
not  an  intellect  behind  a  book,  and 
when  he  dropped  the  official  "Smith" 
and  called  me  by  my  Christian  name 
I  knew  he  was  a  human  being  whom  I 
wanted  to  love. 

Before  you  retire  behind  your  curtain, 
let  me,  a  contributor  who  has  sent 
many  times  his  little  offerings  to  you — 
let  me  say  a  word  about  ourselves, 
second-class  humorists  from  the  sub- 
urbs. 

Many  of  us  are  not  the  rollicking 
wits  that  we  seem  to  be;  some  of  us 
are  lonely  and  sad;  but  (this  Is  one  of 
the  strange  truths  of  human  nature) 
the  sadness  sometimes  bubbles  forth 
Into  humor  and  our  loneliness  makes 
us  want  to  laugh  with  some  one.  So 
we  whittle  and  whittle  on  a  little  Joke, 
and,  hiding  behind  some  fancy  name, 
we  ask  you  to  laugh  with  us,  and  If 
you  do.  and  If  we  see  our  Joke  In  print, 
we  enjoy  (t  over  again,  and  we  trust 
that  where  The  Herald  carries  It  some 
one  will  read  It  and  will  smile,  too. 

Have  faith  In  us:  behind  our  fancy 
names  we  are  real  people  and  wo  be- 
lieve In  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson.  I  give 
you  my  word  that  I  believe  him  to  be 
no  less  a  man  than  the  editor  of  your 
column  Is.  W. 

Lexington. 

The  following  letter  from  a  Rumanian 
was  received  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  FUene: 
"Herr  Millionaire  Fllene: 

"Tour  Inspired  work  for  the  good  of 
nations  has  suggested  to  me  to  direct 
my  request  to  you.  so  that  yon  might 
help  me  to  take  my  chosen  one  to  the 
altar  and  conclude  matrimony.  With 
the  small  amount  of  50,000  dollars  I 
should  be  able  to  fulfill  my  heart's  de- 
sire; and  you  will  do  a  great  good  deed 
In  leading  two  hearts  towards  each 
other.  To  honor  you  as  the  founder  of 
my  family,  I  shall  erect  a  memorial  to 
you,  and  send  you  my  photograph. 
I  am,  -" 


BRAVERY  AND  BELLY-TIMBER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  the  recent  discussion  re-  | 
garding  the  paucity  of  army  and  navy 
rations  in  this  country,  a  contemporary 
of  the  The  Herald  quotes  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  to  the  eflTect  that  soldiers, 
to  be  at  their  best  need  to  be  fed  with  i 
beef    and     beer.      ("Malbrouck  sen 
va'fen    guerre!")    Was    this  remark 
original  with  the  noble  Duke,  or  filched 
from  some  other  source?  When  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hawke,  In  a  driving  gale  on  a 
wild  November  night  in  1759,  with  the 
reefs,  rocks  and  quicksands  of  Quiberon 
Bay— the  most  dangerous  In  the  world 
—under  his  lee,  defeated  M.  de  Con- 
flans  s    fleet     of     21  sall-of-the-Une. 
and  by  so  doing  broke  the  spirit  and 
strength  of  the  French  fleet  so  effectu- 
ally that  It  did  not  appear  again  at 
sea  during  the   balance  of  the  Seven 
Years-  War,  the  British  fleet  was  Imme- 
diately allowed  to  relapse  Into  a  sad 
state    of    Inefficiency.     Presently  the 
men  In  the  Channel  fleet  were  singlnir 
according  to  contemporary  reports- 
"Ere  Hawke  did  bang 
Mounseer  Conflaris  ' 
Tou  sent  us  beef  and  beer. 
Now  Mounseer's  beat 
We've  nought  to  eat 
Since  you  have  nought  te  fear." 
The  present  situation  seems  to  have 


'^EParallel  In  that  of  1759   > 

mSjid  :hatTcJr<=«  ^«  - 

into  circulation  and  h',  '  k""  ^ 
In  a  number  of  Irf^ff  repeated 
ters.  It  has  been  f  °" 
United  States  sttnnf  ""^t^  -i''^'  '"e  old 
Which  h^S  been  reftor.?  Constellation, 
and  Is  now  arNewport*"  R**  r'''^^^^ 
launched  In  the  <5ami  ^  - 

constitution,  namelyT797''*"  '""^ 
o.Ja'}«r'"?,'e?^^-'f"- 
frigate  L'Insurgente  jl  th«^K  //^"'^^ 
with  Prance  In  ngstisni  *  ^^"^ 
the  three  36-run  fH^i,  '  of 
1795,   togetherwifh^thf  It'^ 
frigates  of  the  Con^Hf  I,  ""^n 
records  are  at  hand  a"  to  wh*'!^^'- 
of  the  original  ror,=»  .,    ^^^^  became 
■■LUtof  Merchant  v.»  '''^"°"'  the 
States,"  printed  bv  tl^'^  °^  United 
Washington  for  the  ^y^f "Ts^rf "* 
section  devoted   to   th!  rrif^i 
navy,  gives  the  tt.^^"®''  ^'^^^^ 

as  having  been  bu«t  Constellation 
in  1854,  and  it  Is  undoubted?v°?.°'"*' 
Constellation   that  is    '^f^^  '''^ 
Newport  and  "ow-.  moored  at 

at   the  sesqu^ieentenn7«?""^  exhibited 
Philadelphia^   CAPT  "b^  41'boH°A 
•Boston,  Jan.  12,  igj^^-^^^^OUND. 

ANTONY  a"^d7lE0PATRA 

By  U.  Irksome  ' 
(For  As  the  World  Watra) 
-    Good  morning,  dear. 

"^itef  '"°™'"«-''«n^uknow^ 
It  was  a  wish.  1 

'a^t^:yi"Y'ou^r,%,r^t«ood' 

Caesar  ^'«ned  to  conquer 

Tes.  at  Actlum.  When  you  deserted 
Of  course  I  did.  I  was  fh«  ,..1 
I  couldn't  very  well  b«  »  *' 

C.    InsufCerable!  Good-by 
C.-  F^;co11r:iaX^';«--'<' instead. 

C.-  I^U^Uy':'^'^^^'' 

JOSCELTN. 

1000  TO  1 

brSe'fnd%?„'oc\T°'T'h"e"^  '^*"<'«  i 
of  Yarborough  was  alwlvs  rlT^  ' 
1000  to  1  against  any  .ne  of  fon 
ers  holding  a  hand  with  no  c-  rrt  v,?'?^- 

JoXyrutft"^-"-"--^^^^^^^^^^ 

ah„1t°y  t  co;cl^^ed'"%-r-rlro^- 
^^thXl[r'^,----n^^ 
fied)  held  such  a  hand,  :  s  the  -Mnce 
1S28  to  1.  But  if  he  meant  any  on'e  ^, 
the  four,  his  wager  was  somewhat  risky 
as  m  that  case  the  chance  Is  four  t  m e ■! 
as  great  457  to  1.  But  if  one  playe?^1s 
known  to  have  such  a  hand,  the  chance 
against  a  second  hand  In  the  same  deal 
is  nearly  300,000  to  1,  and  ther?  cot^fd 
not  be  three  Yarboroughs  In  the  same 
deal.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
gambling  earl  indicated  one  particular 
player  when  he  made  his  wager  of  1000 

'LOOSE  ANKELS' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Flymouth  Theatre — First  performance 
Jn  Boston  of  "Loose  Ankles,"  a  comedy 
In  three  acts  by  Sam  Panney.  On  its 
■way  to  the  Blltmore  Theatre,  New  York, 
■wliere  it  was  produced  on  Aug  16,  1926, 
It  was  known  as  "Came  the  Dawn."  It 
was  said  by  a  reviewer  In  New  York 
that  this  title  misled  the  playgoers  In 
rural  communities  into  thinking  that  it 
was  a  religious  drama."  The  reviewer 
added:  "The  trouble  was  not  that  under 
this  misapprehension  they  came  and 
were  pained  by  the  play's  misdemeanor. 
The  trouble  was  that  under  this  mis- 
apprehension they  did  not  come  at  all. 
We  have  also  read  that  the  play  was 
sold  to  the  films  for  $15,000  In  1925  when 
It  was  not  certain  that  it  would  be  ^ 
produced  on  the  stage. 
The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

■  ^riVr??°"  ■  ■  ■  •  ■  •  Reed 

Betty  Brent  '^'^Elle^i  Dor? 

tSSe^'^""" Jeanne  De°Me 

Innt  Sarah ■  Ethel  Martin 

m"4  Ainswortl.  Ellin^  ^,l}«^^'ll?"«To1ls 

J. TlBmellon  Stotes   shannon 

Aunt  Katherine   v?ank  l5oS 

Linton  Hawkins  Frank  i^on 

In  the  original  production  the  part 
of  Andy  Barton-  was  played  by  Osgood 
Perkins;  that  of  Ann  Harper  by  Kath- 
leen Comegvs;  that  of  Gil  Barry  by  I 
Harold  Vermilyea.  The  story  Is  pre- 1 
posterous  and,  so  far  as  entertainment 
is  concerned,  immaterial.  The  amuse- 
ment, and  the  comedy  is  extremely  di- 
verting, comes  f!om  the  dialogue,  from 
the  comments  on  women,  their  foolish- 
ness when  they  are  fat  and  40,  coming 
from  the  mouths  of  three  hired  male 
dancers,  who  live  in  a  cheap  apart- 
ment and  make  their  living  by  accep*- 
[Ing  money,  jewelry,  food  and  what  not 
I  from  the  women  who  go  to  public  dance 
halls,  hoping  that  they  are  still  irre- 
IslKfihl'?     Gil  Ban-y  is  a  fourth  in  thr 


b8 


c3lll^'  So 


thing  more  convincing  than  the  feeble  |  ^'  ^^e  Camw  Square    Theatre.  For 
•ouri  scenes  that  run  far  afield  from  j  three  acts  they  were  held  breathlessly 
...  .......       ,  3^bsorbed    by   the    tremendous  conflict 


tlie  Intelligent  and  respected  courts  of 
j|)istice  that  really  exist.         C.  M.  D. 


-lariment,  a  young  man  ■who  has  been 
failure,  as  he  thinks,  a  college  grad- 
ate with  the  hope  of  some  day  being 
n  archaeologist.    His  position  Is  un- 
durable,  for  he  does    not    like  to 

onge  on  his  fellows,  and  cannot  be  ;     g^j,   j^ji^S  THEATRE— Kelth-Alhee 

i-rsuaded  by  them  to  earn  money  by  j  p,ayers  in  "Silence,"  a  melodrama  In*  plans  to  produce  at  the  Woolford  Thea 
ianclng    and    pretending    to    be    in-  j  ^^^g  ,,y  Max  Marcln.  Cast: 


'SlLENtr  THRILLER 


'.hat  this  play  develops. 

The  'story  Is  worked  around  the  pro- 
iuctlon  Of  a  play.  "The  Snare."  which 
Theatrical    Manager    Arthur  McHugh 


Other  entertainers  are  Perez  and  Ma^ 
guerite,     "Originators     of     the  Ja 
i  Blues";  Bert  and  Dolly  Ryan,  "World'i 
;  Only  Ski  Dancers":  Pasquall  Brothers,] 
"Three  Unu.<!ual   Men,"   and   Harvard,  j 
I  Holt  and  Kendrlck,  In  a  thrilling 
of  "bicycle  basketball." 


."1 


.Charles  I.  Schofleld 


.Tim  Warren   Walter  Gilbert ! 

Prison  Guard  Frank  Lindsey 

Alvah  Clarke  J"hn  Wlnthrop 

Priest   William  Gerald 

Mollio  Burke  Edith  Speare 

Harrv  Silvers.  ^   Harold  Chase 

Mamie   Kathleen  Wallace 

Rose  Florence  Pendleton 

Cora    Ursula  O'Hare 

Phil  Powera  ."  Frank  Charlton 

Norma   Florence  Shirley 

Connors  William  Gerald 

Doctor  Frank  S  Peck 

Arthur  Lawrence   Cay  M.inson 

Father  Ryan    WllHam  Gerald 

What  the  audience  misjudged  was 
going  to  be  an  uproarious  farce  because 
of  a  few  well  plnced  wedding  night  re- 
marks-turned out  to  be  a  melodrama  of 
the  good  old  "ten-twent-tnirt"  variety. 

Belle  Bennett's  most  heart-rending, 
emotion  stirring,  mother-love  scenes 
enacted  for  the  cinema  in  no  way  out- 
distance the  father-love  and  self-sac- 
rifice that  went  on  behind  the  St.  James 
footlights. 

The  story  revolves  around  a  daugh- 
ter who  Is  not  told  of  her  true  parent- 
age until  20  years  after.  Then  she 
meets  her  father  face  to  face  and  learns 
that  he  Is  a  man  of  none  too  reputable 
standing  in  any  community.     But  all 


time,  has  his  great  moments  and 
lives  them  well. 

Murder,  self-sacrlflce,  false  accusa- 
tion, and  a  dastardly  trick  of  a  low 
down   district   attorney  all   play  their 


ers.  He  put  great  strength  Into  his 
characterization. 

Harold  Chase,  as  the  shyster,  bred 
In-the-bone  crook,  was  most  convinc- 
ing.   His  facial  expression  and  his  voice 
in  his  big  moment  when  he  Is  black 


fatuated  with  a  silly  woman,  who  still  j  j^jaiiory    

thinks  that  she  has  what  Is  known  on ;  Andrew  Pritchard'.'  

the  stage  and  to  certain  novelists  asl   "  "' 
"sex  appeal."     Poor  Gil  has  evidentlyl 
not   read   Mr.    Sainlbury's  defense  of| 
Tom  Jones's  little    affair    with  Lady 
Bellaston.  i 

Ann  Harper's  grandmother  left  a  will 
by  which  the  girl  would  Inherit  a  great 
fortune  provided  she  would  marry 
respectably  and  w.lth  the  consent  of  her 
uncle  and  two  aunts.  Ann  has  never 
been  understood;  she  has  been  lonely; 
she  has  been  nagged.  She  has  wel- 
comed solitude.  Like  the  South  before 
the  civil  war,  all  she  asked  was  to  be 
let  alone.  Knowing  the  contents  of  the 
will  and  the  singular  clauses  of  condi- 
tions, she  rebels  against  marriage;  and. 
abetted  by  a  lively  flapper,  Betty  Brent. t 
whose  speech  Is  frank  and  free,  she 

nds  escape  through  being  compromised.' 
she  puts  an  advertisement  in  the) 
.Vew  York  World  asking  for  a  man  and 
giving  her  address.  ! 

Here  is  Gil's  chance,  his  friends  say. 
He  resolves  to  play  the  game  and  calls,  j 
Poor  Ann,  wishing  to  be  compromised,  1 
shows  lamentable  Ignorance;  Gil  is  the 
bashful,  ingenous  boy.    He  would  run 
away,  but  Ann,  not  wishing  to  lose  her 
opportunity,  sees  that  his  coat  is  taken 
by  a  maid,  "to  be  cleaned  of  marma-  | 
lade  spots,"  though  he  had  not  eaten  I 
any.     They  talk  confidentially,  at  last  j 
sentimentally.     The    door    bell    rings  | 
The  relatives  enter.     Gil  is  hiding  In  , 
another   lOom.     Betty  hints  Ann  has 
fallen  from  grace.    Gil  is  found  in  his 
shirt  sleeves.    The  uncle  roars  out  that 
he   must   marry   Ann.,    but   Gil   jumps  ' 
out  of  the  window.     Of  course  he  re- 
turns at  last;  a  rival  is  disposed  of  by 
Gil's  two  friends.    How  the  consent  of 
the  uncle  Is  obtained  will  be  learned  by 
those  who  will  see  the  play. 

The  fun  consists,  as  we  have  said. 
In  the  dialog^je;  in  the  cynical  view  of 
women  taken  by  the  men  with-  loose 
e.nkles;  in  the  training  of  Gil  for  con- 
quest; In  the  comments  on  life,  man- 
ners, and  the  conventions.  At  times 
Andy  and  Terry  suggest  by  their  antlph- 
onal  remarks  the  touch-and-go  of 
vaudeville.  An  Intelligent  foreigner 
would  wonder  at  the  English  spoken; 
«ren  the  latest  slang  dictionary  would 

not  aid  him;  surprising  similes,  wrench^ 
Tng  of  words  from  their  original  mean- 
ings, grotesque  comparisons— It  s  all  ex-; 
ceedlngly  funny;  and  behind  the  fun,  is^ 
a  savage  commentary  on  certain  phases, 

of  city  life.  .  ,    ,  . 

,    Mr   Brown  gave  a  refreehlngly  sim- 
ple, 'truthful  portrayal  of  #he  votingl 
man,  loathing  the  dance  hall,  havmg 
Ideals,  at  last  shamed  into  what  he  re- 
gards and  rightly,  as  a  contemptible 
adventure,  until  he  sees  Ann  and  loves 
her     Miss  Dorr  was  also  appeaUng  In 
a  natural  way  as  Ann,  pleasing  to  the 
eye  and  the  ear,  while  Miss  Irwin  was 
Xropriatety  brksh  as  Betty.    But  the , 
fat  lines  fall  to  Messrs.  Bell  and  Brown. 
U  woutd  be  hard  to  think  of  the  comedy  ! 
without  them.    One  might  -ay  here  is^ 
triumph  of  dialogue  over  reason     a  he 
audience  laughed  loudly  and  constantly.! 

'NEWYORTOPENS  i 
AT  METROPOLITAN 

••.New  -iorK"  af-tne-iaerropoii.au 
^eek  Is  a  Paramount  picture  directed  by  j 
Luther  Reed.    The  cast: 

Michael  Ancrelo  Cassldy  ^  Lois  Wilson 

Mariorle  Church  E«telle  Tayl'-r 

Anrie  Miller  William  Powell 

Trent  Reeran  .  .   Norman  Trevor 

^^^Trc\r^'rnUyofKIft^:  avenue  the 

nlrage  of  lights  on  Broadway  nl^bt 

the  homily  confusion  of  the  lower  east 
side  are  all  shown  In  "New  York. 
'     The  plot  was  originally  evolved  from, 
;  the  Berlln-Mackay  romance  with  a  mur-j 

der  thrown  in  for  good  measure^ 
:     Ricardo  Cortez  1-  the  talented  com- 
i  poser  struggling  with  ^^^'^Hf  ^^^^ 

an.bitious  orchestra  In  a  f"^"  f.^^^^ker 

cafe.    His  reputation  as  a  mus  e  ^ak 


tre.  He  Is  warned  not  to  do  so.  He 
pays  no  attention,  but  goes  ahead  with 
the  casting  and  rehearsing  of  the  play. 
However,  his  enemy  Is  In  earnest  and 
takes  other  means  to  stop  him.  His 
leading  man  Is  spirited  away.  McHugh 
gets  another.  Some  others  in  the  cast 
lose  their  nerve  and  leave.  McHugh 
Alls  the  vacancies  with  other  braver 
people.  Tl-e  unknown  tries  to  break 
up  the  stage  rehearsal  and  falls.  How- 
ever, things  have  reached  the  point  i 
where  something  must  be  done.  Rich-  i 
ard  Qualle,  the  stage  director,  agrees 

leave.  He  takes  his  place  In  the  lower  I 
box  and  with  the  theatre  In  darkness, 

I  waits.  Suddenly  a  horrible  face  appears 
out  of  the  darkness  on  the  stage.  Then 

]  other  things  happen. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— "What  Price 
Glory."  a  picturlzation  of  the  play  by 
Laurence  St^llings  and  Maxwell  An- 
derson.   The'  cast: 


is  for  the  beat  and  Jim  Warren,  who  j  Captain  Fla?-?   Victor  McLa<rlen 

he  "  '  "  " 

he 


had  lived  only  to  make  trouble  up  to  the  ^?,7rm?ne*^"""*  ". ! '  Dofore"'De^ Rio 

ptnl 


Lieutenant  Moore   Leslie  ^nton 

Private  Lewisohn   Barry  Norton 

Private  L'pinsky   Sammy  Cohen  J 

Private  Kiper    Ted  McNamaire  ' 

A  gripping  drama  of  the  world  war 
.  ,    .   ,     .  ......  X         ,  with  humor,  pathos  and  indescribable 

part  In  bringing  out  the  true  nature  of  realism.     Victor  McLaglen  typifies  the 


Jim.  And  in  the  end,  after  having  gone 
through  a  wide  range  of  emotions  and 
witnessed  various  degrees  of  acting,  we 
leave  knowing  that  "everything  Is  go- 
ing to  be  all  right." 

As  Jim  Warren,  Walter  Gilbert  played 
his  best  role  yet.     The  part  required 

more  Interpretation  than  anything  hei^^^  ^^en  the  two  meet  In  France  there 
has  attempted  with  the  St.  James  play-  ,3       j^^g  j^.j     capt.  Flagg  and  Sergt. 

Quirt  are  billeted  behind  the  lines  In  a 


man  who  led  and  inspired  his  human 
puppets  into  the  ver>-  jaws  of  death 
such  a  few  years  ago. 

In  the  picture  we  see  Flagg  and  Quirt, 
both  noncommissioned  officers  of  the 
marines  in  China.  Quirt  starts  the  feud 
by  taking  Flagg's  girls  away  from  him, 


French  village  and  the  lady  of  their 
hearts  this  time  is  Charmaine,  the  inn- 
keeper's daughter. 

The  company  is  ordered  into  the  lines 
and  with  raw  recruits,  boys  that  had 


ma  ling  Phil  Powers,  were  both  excel-  never  tasted  shell  fire.  Capt.  Flagg  and 
t,"^-v,."vf  audience  keyed  to  gergt.  Quirt  battle  their  way  to  their 

the  high  pitch  necessary  for  convlnc-  objective.  The  shells  pound  and  the 
ing  melodrama. 

Florence  Shirley  made  an  appealing  '  men  keep  steadlh  inward  The  machine 
daughter.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  how  guns  wipe  out  t"  first  few  and  others 
Charles  Schofleld.  even  though  he  may  take  their  p,ac<  -crawling  Into  shell 
have  only  a  few  lines,  holds  the  atten-  holes,  marching-  on  The  bursting 
"Z-  ^^^.T  ■"°'"^"*'  „       ...  I  "hells  tear  the  g:  und  taking  their  toll 

The  other  parts  were  well  cast  and  ,^nd  finally  one  ;  anch  Is  taken— only 
well  taken.  The  costumes  In  the  first  lOO  yards  to  go--,avonet8  fixed— and 
act  were  very  Interesting  and^  perhaps  the  objective  Is  grmed 


a  little  too  humorous. 


F.  B.  B. 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

COLONIAL  —  "Sunny,"  Charles 
Dillingham's  musical  comedy 
with  Marilyn  Miller,  Jack  Don- 
ahue and  others.    Second  week. 

TREMONT  —  "Old  Ironsides," 
Laurence  Stallings's  story  of 
the  frigate  Constitution,  with 
Wallace  Beery,  George  Ban- 
croft and  others  in  the  cast. 
Fourth  week. 

WILBUR  —  "Queen  High,"  mu- 
sical version  of  "A  Pair  of 
Sixes,"  with  Julia  Sanderson, 
Frank  Crumit,  John  Hazzard 
and  others.   Seventh  week. 

COPLEY  —  "The  Ghost  Train," 
mystery  melodrama  by  Arnold 
Ridley  now  in  its  fourth  week 
with  Mr.  Clive's  players, 

REPERTORY— "The  World  and 
His  Wife,"  English  version  of  a 
Spanish  play  by  Jose  Echega- 
ray,  with  Mr.  Jewett's  com- 
pany.  Last  week. 


'SINGING  MINSTREL'  | 
TOPS  KEITH'S  BILL 


'VALENCIAIOPENS 

"Valencia."  at  the  State  Theatre 
week,  features  Mae  Murray  and  is  dl 
rected  by  Dlmltri  Buchowetzkl.  The 
cast: 

Valencia    Mae  Murray 

Felipe   Lloyd  Hurhes 

Don  Fernando    Roy  D'Arcy 

Don  Alvardo  .  .  .,   Max  Barwyn 

Mae  Murray  does  not  look  particu- 
larly Spanish  but  she  does  know  how 
to  put  on  a  Spanish  shawL  "Valencia" 
moves  smoothly  to  the  tune  that  may 
i  have  Inspired  this  picture  In  the  first 
■  place.    It  Is  pleasant  and  amusing. 
I    Barcelona  greets  the  new  governor 
I  and  the  very  elegant  Roy  D'Arcy  swings 
I  into  view.    Mae  Murray  has  a  typical 
moving   picture   entrance,   blond  curls 
j  waving  and  a  rough  and  tumble  fight 
i  with  a  pleasant  sailor,  Lloyd  Hughes, 
i  the  other  combatant.  ) 
The   Governor  comes   to  her  rescue 
and  from  that  time  on  It  Is  a  case  of 
which  man  gets  the  girl.    Lloyd  Hughes 
Is  fine  looking,  does  not  over-play  his 
part,  but  does  not  convince  you  he  Is 
a  Spanish  sailor.    Roy  D'Arcy  Is  just 
the  same  as  always,  lots  of  smile  and 
an  excellent  strut.  Mae  Murray  deserves 
better  stories,  she  Is  a  good  actress  and 
should  not  be  snowed  under  with  young 
hoydenlsh  parts.     Once  in  a  while  la 
all  right  and  "Valencia"  will  pass  an 
evening   without   causing   mental  ex- 
haustion. C.  M.  D. 


HOLLIS— "Judy." 
I  based  on  the  play,  ' 
I  First  time  in  Boston. 


Sergt.   Quirt   Is  hit   In   the  leg.  Lt. 
Moore  loses  contro'  of  himself  and  Capt.  ^ 
Flagg.  cursing  or  i-entle  by  turns,  leaves  ; 
a  lasting  impressl-)n  Indelibly  written ; 
of  a  man  at  war.  • 

"What  Price  GIoj>"  Is  a  wonderful 
picture.    It  has  not  be^n  entirely  faith- 
ful to  the  glorious  original  that  came 
from  the  pens  of  Laurentie  Stallinps  and 
Maxwell  Anderson.    It  is\  vital  but  not 
so  perfect.  1 
Victor  McLaglen  as  Capt.  Flagg  is  a 
human-throbbing   machine  \  that    never  I 
loses  his  grip  on  the  attention  for  one 
minute.    Sergt.  Quirt  Is  eqii  ally  good. 
Charmaine    Is    played    delightfully  by 
Dolores  Del  Rio,  and  Privates '  LIpinsky 
and  Kiper  handle  the  comedy  w.  ith  keen 
appreciation  for  values  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  drinking  scene,  and    we  can  j 
excuse  that.     "What  Price  Gloi  -y"   is  ] 
one  of  the  best  pictures  ever  fllme^'d- 
C.  M.  D- 


»   _, 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "The 
Last  Warning,"  a  melodrama  In  three 
acts  by  Thomas  F.  Fallon— first  time  in 
,-.>»r,v  ir,in  other  circleTand  Lois  Wilson  1  goston.    The  cast: 


Eddie   Leonard,    "our   singing   mln- j 
strel,"  as  the  program  terms  him,  and 
his   company   of   black-face  musicians 
and  dancers  appearing  at  B.  F.  Kel  h  s 
dltable  account  of 


this  week,  give  a  ere 


^^ruc^li^^  rtlieS  '  «        V>.^V/ /. X ' R^^^oK 


York's  400, 
on 
1  he 

'  writing 


Tommy  Wall..'.'.'.  Hamilto 

The  Ve^'^^i^^^^^ir  ^"''i^ '  fM^fan;;;:::;:^^i^-e>Lna 


Evi'iynda  nenaon  n,.nrff» 

■'""^^  :.TulTa  wh"r evening-gown 

I  verv  beautiful  m  a  wiwi-c  Tvi^r  wiik  nn    Haioia  eaies 

Itid^  jr;i-th?:nly^ne  'tllV  .^Be^^^^^  yt.n.re 

•only  acting  part  or  is  the  omy  '-uax"  Harry  Collins 

■  '^Tht  principal  fault  with  this  tttm  I    ^^^^^         go  to  the  theatre  to  forget 
'  seem   to  be  a  weak  story.  .  "        *  the  day's  work,  to  be  entirely  absorbed 
shame  the  <»'y,«=.\°;„"/^'rtne^^^^^  tbe  experiences  of  others,  and  these 

.ntnted  some  of  It  ana  era  ^^.^^^^  certainly  had  their 

demands  more  than  answered  last  night 


themselves  In  an 


act  that  vindicates 


t.e  judgment  of_  the^ -anagem^ent  In 


according  them  the  "headline 

the  bill.  , 

What  with    admirable    slnglns  and 
some  unusual  dancing  of  the  so  shoe 
and  contortion  variety,  there  is  some- 
1  thing  doing  --J.-lTt^re^t'^oV'  Born 
te^^e^rfrf  ^^Kr.lad  C^^^^ 

^^^Ke'nllu^^^.'^n  -oung"-^^^^^^ 

trmute^  generously  to  the  P-'oS'^f  ">  ' 

^.rtf  c";^e^dy^rngs^iU 

and  Ella  Newell,J^"n  ..^^^ 


musical  comedy 
'Judy  Drops  In." 
The  cast: 

Tom  Stanton   George  Meeker 

Dick  Wetherbee    Elw.ir 

Harry  Danforth  

Anita   

Babette   Plon-nr-o 

Jack  Lethbridye  Roboi! 

Mrs.  Ma™  ro  

Lucy  Lethbridsre  Al 

Florence   

Dorothy   t.  'tt 

Judv  Dnimmond  Pa"' 

Nathan  Grldley   J..>"  f'S  =ee'jy 

Mathew  Lethbrldge  Redflild  Clarke 

Musical  comedy  took  possession  of 
the  boards  on  the  HoUis  Street  Theatre 
stage  last  evening  when  John  Henry 
^ears  presented  his  new  musical 
comedy  "Judy"  which  was  written  by 
Mark  Swan.  The  production  has  not 
seen  broadway  yet,  having  pla.ved  in 
Brooklyn  during  the  past  week,  and 
with  two  weeks  In  Boston  to  warm  up 
as  It  were  for  the  Broadway  premier. 

The  story  of  "Judy  Drops  In"  tells 
of  the  charming  young  lady  who  Is 
brought  Into  the  midst  of  four  jolly 
good  fellows,  tenants  of  a  rooming,] 
house  In  New  York  Greenwich  Village. 
A  cruel  step-father  has  turned  her  out 
and  what  is  the  poor  girl  to  do| 
Through  an  arrangement  with  a  klno! 
hearted  landlady,  Mrs.  Maguire  (you^ 
could  tell  she  was  Irish,  because  sh» 
carefully  pronounced  "thlm"  and  said 
"faith"  and  "begorra"),  she  Is  allowed 
to  stay  and  cook  for  the  boys,  who  all 
fall  In  love  with  her.  And  of  coursa 
in  the  end  she  finds  she  loves  the  chap 
who  dares  not  tell  her  of  his  devotion 

Mr.    Jlears's   production    is  excellent 
throughout.    Patti  Harrold,  rememberei  ^ 
by  Boston  audiences  for  her  "Irene,"  Is 
a  dellphtful  little  heroine.  There  .is  a 
simpleness    and    directness    about  -h^ 
work  that  is  a  decided  contrast  to  t' 
studied  ways  of  most  musical  comed: 
ladies.     Robert    Armstrong    does  thi 
hero.    He  was  in  the  New  York  conj-l] 
pany  of  "Is  Zat  So"  last  season.  HI 
engaging  personality  and  ability  as  a 
comedian  make  up  in  some  measure  for 
his  lack  of  singing  voice  and  ease  In 
dancing.  George  Meeker  stood  out  as  a 
I  very  engaging  juvenile  with  a  sure  com- 
ledy  sense. 

1  And  the  Twelve  Jay  Walkers  de- 
serve a  paragraph  to  t^iemselves  also. 
I  Specialty  dancers  are  being  concentra- 
ted upon,  and  each  of  these  girls  wOH 
her  title  easily  last  evening.  They  cart- 
wheeled together,  they  stomped  surety 
and  firmly,  and  the  audience  was  enthu- 
siastic. Frank  Beaston  stopped  th»- 
show  with  his  Intricate  "hoofing."  Bob^ 
bv  Connolly  staged  these  dances.  Lyrlo* 
from  the  pen  of  Leo  Robin,  music  by 
Charles  Rosoft,  settings  by  P.  Dodd 
Ackerman,  and  staging  by  John  Hayden. 
The  niu.«ie  Is  tuneful  and  fits  in  appro- 
priately to  the  various  situations.  "Wear 
Y'our  Sunday  Smile"  will  probably  be 
the  hit,  while  "Dooin'  the  Stomp"  and 
"Pretty  Little  Stranger"  can  stand  a 
little  humming. 

j  All  In  all.  "Judy"  Is  a  modest,  un- 
assuming little  comedy,  with  everything 
In  It  that  the  most  particular  musical 
comedy  devotees  could  desire.  Broad- 
,way  should  welcome  it  with  open  arms. 


'MICHAEL  STROGOFF; 


Boston  had  an 


opportunity  yesterday 
could 


wise  win  the  warm 
ence. 


favor  of  the  audi-  do 


It  was 


in 


J-Mlchael  Strogoff,"  that  nu- 


Jules  Ve 


no  s 
i  of 


imas,   v.hleli   u.^ecT  fo  pacTT^^e 
;  >ston  Theatre  way  back  In  tne 
SiO's.     Thfl    picture,    which  was 
Its  first  New   England  showing 
Xew  Park  Theatre,  was  the  play 
;igain,   with     sundry  variations, 
iications  and  simplifications, 
t.s  of  it  were  good  and  parts  of  It 
very  much  below  par,  accordifig 
.merlcan  film  standards.    It  ^as  a 
eou3  piece  of  patchwork,  with  its 
Inuitv    badly    fractured    In  many 
es  and   a  motjve  which,  starting 
t  gallantly,  petered  out  sadly  to- 
la the  end.  u  Iq 
s  story  is  simple  enough.    It  " 
of  Michael  Strogoff.  the  courier  or 
Czar,  who  is  sen  from  St.  Peters- 
to  Irkutsk,  In  Siberia,  to  warn  the 
d  duke,  In  command  of  the  garri- 
that  the  Tartars  are  Invading  the 
try   under  command  of  one  Col. 
Ogareff,  a  traitor  who  seeks  re= 
ge.    Michael's  adventures  in  carry- 
out   this   commission   provide  the 
>me.    He  falls  in  love  on  the  way,  has 
kinds  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  is  cap- 
'ed,    ostensibly    blinded,    kills  his 
my— Ogarelt— In  a  tremendous  rough 
ise  scrap,  raises  two  complete  sets 
whiskers  and    finallly    reaches  the 
nd  duke.    This  latter  feat  Is  merely 
esture,  as  t\ie  traitor  is  already  dead, 
r  Tartars  are  whipped  and  the  grand 
<  ke,  if  he  has  a  grain  of  Intelligence, 

d.s  no  further  information, 
fhe  highwater  mark  of  the  show  Is, 
course,  the  spectacle  of  Michael 
•ogoff,  bound  to  a  post,  In  the  pres- 
ce  of  the  grand  khan  and  all  his  bar- 
rio court,  blinded  bv  the  application 
red  hot  saber  blade  to  his  eyes. 
)wever,  the  tears  which  had  come  at 
sight  of  his  mother's  sufferings — 
e  has  been  made  a  prisoner,  too— save 
pupils  from  th6  gearing  blade.  He 
overs  his  sight,  which  he  uses  to 
od  advantage  when  he  encounters 
rareff  In  a  duel  ta  the  death.  This 
ippens  in  Irkutsk,  where  the  traitor, 
med  wfth  the  captured  letter  of  the 
ar,  has  pretended  to  be  the  real 
urier,  and  plots  to  deliver  the  town 

the  enemy. 
Tho  Grand  Khan's  camp.  Its  colorful 
pe.strles.  Its  throngs  of  Tartar  war- 
s,  its  exhibitions  of  horsemanship, 
dancing  girls.  Its  general  magnifl- 
nce,  is  a  real  masterpiece  of  color 
hotography.  Incidentally,  the  Grand 
han  himself  Is  a  delight. 
Another  stirring  episode  Is  the  bat-  ' 
e  between  the  Russians  and  Tartars 
t  Omsk,  the  scene  having  been  enacted, 
ccording  to  the  program,  in  Latvia,  by 
everal  divisions  of  troops  placed  at  the 
isposal  of  the  producers  by  the  Latvian 
overnment.  They  put  much  spirit  Into 
heir  charges  and  counter  charges.  The 
rand  ball  at  the  Czar's  palace,  with 

She  non-reversing  waltz,  also  Aimed 
veil.  Still  another  bit  that  calls  for 
lommendatlon  was  the  representation  of 
he  dllirious  visions  of  the  hunted 
Strogoff  while  he  lay  wounded  among 
;he  river  reeds. 

But  as  for  the  lesser  Incident  It  con- 
spicuously lacked  In  the  deftness  and 
surety  to  which  we  are  accustomed  In 
an  American  prodflctlon.   It  lagged  and 

t  limped.  Sometimes  It  went  too  fast ' 
and  sometimes  retarded  to  the  verge 
of  exasperation.  Often  it  was  positively 
clumsy.  At  a  scene  supposed  to  be 
pathetic  near  the  close,  the  audience 
frankly  laughed.  The  French  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  they  can  equal 
the  technical  accomplishments  oj  the 
Hollywood  experts. 

The  cast  was  made  up  of  foreign- 
named  actors.  Ivan  Moskin©  was  a  suffi- 
ciently good  melodramatic  hero  and  the 
others  were  competent  and  no  more. 
The  producers  were  lavish  In  their  stage 
appointments,  with  some  very  cheap 
<;(„ff — such  as  the  burning  of  the  oil- 
covered  river — sandwiched  between.  The 
question  left  unanswered  In  the  mind  of 
more  than  one  spectator  was  whether 
or  not  the  whiskers  worn  by  the  Czar 
were  artificial  or  a  product  of  nature. 

J.  E.  P. 


of  the  uld  octavo?  Tliere  'are  on^ 
stories  by  Le  Fanu  one  would  not  cars 
to  read  alone  at  night  with  the  wind 
howling,  the  windows  rattling,  strange 
creaking  of  stairs,  and  the  feeling  that 
some  one,  or  some  thing,  is  about  to 
turn  the  door  knob. 


On  the  table  are  some  books  now  re- 
printed by  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  Two 
are  by  Leonard  Merrick:  "The  Man 
Who  Understood  Women,  and  Other 
Stories,"  with  a  preface  by  W.  J.  Locke, 
and  "Conrad  in  Quest  of  His  Youth." 
Mr.  Locke  discourses  on  the  difference 
between  the  novel  and  the  short  story, 
"two  entirely  distinct  artistic  expres- 
sions." He  evidently  prefers  Kipling's 
short  stories  to  his  novels;  "we  would 
not  measure  Guy  de  Maupassant's 
greatness  by  "Une  Vie'  or  'Mont  Oriel.'  " 
Yet  only  Maupassant  could  have  written 
"Bel  Ami."-  Is  Mr.  Locke  justified  In 
treating  Thackeray's  few  short  stories 
so  cavalierly?  Has  he  nothing  to  say  In 
praise  of  "Dennis  Haggarty's  Wife"? 
He  Is  on  safer  ground  when  he  declares 
that  Balzac  the  short  story  writer  Is  as 
great  as  Balzac  the  novelist;  he  has  the 
courage  to  say  that  the  "Contes  Drola- 
tiques"  alone  would  have  brought  Bal- 
zac fame.  He  follows  this  by  an  allu- 
sion to  Stevenson,  and  thinks  that  Mr. 

Merrick  Is  gifted  with  the  double  fac-  perfect  and  cannot  be  bettered 
ulty.  cannot   Improve   a  statue   of  Phidias 

We  first  read  Mr.  Merrick's  novels  dressing  It  In  silks  and  embroidery." 
and  tales  in  the  handy  Tauchnltz  edi-  "^^^  '^o  ^'nd  Hudson  Insisting  that  one 
tion,  a  long  time  before  William  D.  t^rtwt  ezampl*  qt  th»  onion  of  -^rds 
Howells,  an  Intrepid,  but  belated  dis  ' 


L  snieU  Inn:  . .  ;  -  > . 
Bolescent?  Spiritual  scents — many  pages 
about  the  migration  of  birds,  butter-i 
flies,  spiders — sleeping  north  and  south 
— terrifying  effects  of  sound — as  a  child 
killed  by  the  sound  of  a  sneeze.  The 
praise  of  the  ass,  "the  Incarnation  of 
patient  merit,"  but  Hudson  was  not  the 
first  In  praise,  there  is  an  old  book  In 
Latin  on  this  subject. 

Was  Hudson  more  fortunate  than 
Samuel  Butler  in  his  pages  about 
music?  Hudson  goes  back  to  the  palaeo- 
lithic man  who  "probably  had  teeth- 
gnashing  musical  performances."  He 
believes  that  music  In  man  had  its  ori- 
gin in  "the  emotional  sounds  emitted 
by  the  human  and  semi-human  species 
of  the  Pliocene  before  articulate  speech 
was  invented.  In  other  words,  the  root 
is  Uie  same  in  all  mammals^  man  In-t 
eluded."  This  definition  pleases  him: 
"Music  Is  essentially  a  refined  and 
beautiful  expression  of  all  emotions 
common  to  ail  men  in  all  stages  of  life; 
that  because  of  this  origin  Its  appeal 
is  universal.  Its  hold  on  us  is  so  power- 
ful." Especially  Interesting  Is  his 
treatment  of  the  relationship  between 
poetry  and  music.  Quoting  poems  by 
Poe  and  lyrics  by  Tennyson,  he  says: 
"It  seems  Incredible  that  any  of  these 
poems,  and  others  which  produce  a  like 
effect,  should  have  tempted  any  com- 
poser to  'set  the  words  to  music."  He 
who  would  do  such  a  thing,  however 
eminent  in  his  own  art  of  music.  Is 
Ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  poetry  at 
Its    best.     That    which    Is    perfect  is 

You 


!-:tl< 


Perhaps  it  was,  though,  in  Mr.  Spal- 
ding's odd  little  pieces — pieces  by  turns 
attractive,  far-fetched  and  trivial — that 
Mr.  Ross  showed  most  promise,  for  here 
he  showed  the  strongest  indications  of 
imagination  and  characterizing  power. 
Of  the  best  of  them  he  made  much;  of 
the  least  he  made  what  he  could. 

It  cannot  be  said,  with  truth,  that  at 
present  Mr.  Ross  has  the  faculty  to  stir 
the  heart  to  the  core.  Perhaps  he  will 
acquire  that  pcxwer  with  time.  Already, 
though  very  young,  he  has  achieved 
much — through  mOsioianshlp,  fine  taste, 

land  an  excellent  technique  that  in- 
cludes  strong  and  sweet,   though  not 

I  widely  varied,  tone.  Thus  well  equipped, 
and  blessed  furthermore  with  a  quality 

of  ohartn,  Mr.  Roea  ought  to  become, 
with  further  experience,  a  violinist  of 
consequence. 

He  had  with  him  last  night,  in  Mr. 

Han-is,  an  excellent  pianist,  who  failed 
to  do  himself  full  Justice  because  he 
could  play  with  the  piano  Ud  closed. 

R.  R.  G. 


I  and  music  is  found  In  the  ballad  of 
"Auld  Robin  Gray";  he  gives  the 
reasons  for  his  opinion,  adding  that 
I  "the  only  song  of  the  19th  century  to  be 
mentioned  In  the  same  breath  Is 
'Swanee  River"  ";  but  what  does  he 
mean  by  saying  that  the  latter  "has 
now  been  banished"? 

Musical  composers  and  peT<ormers 
are  bad  judges  )n  this  matter.  "Simply 
because  they  can't  escape  the  distorting 
reflex  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  life  voca- 
tion. Music  comes  first  with  the  tnu- 
siclan;  when  music  qnd  poetry  ftre 
Joined,  the  former  must  be  the  predom- 
inant partner."  He  argues  that  sounds 
produced  solely  for  their  own  sake,  for 
pleasure,  are  the  beginnings  of  instru- 
mental music  In  both  men  and  the  lower 
animals;  he  finds  the  piano  lacking  ex- 
pression, "the  human  associations  of 
the  sound."  Let  us  close  this  scanty 
note  on  a  remarkable  book  by  quoting 
a  noble  passage:  I 

"Listening  to  great  music  my  feet 
are  off  the  ground.   I  float  away  as  in  i 
n»       ,  dream  called  levltation,  and  am  In  1 

Mr.  Merrick  never  surpassed  his  "Con- another  realm  far  removed  from  earth,  ' 
rad  In  Quest  of  His  Youth."    Some  pre-  Inhabited  by  beings  who  were  once  of 
fer  "The  Actor  Manager,"  but  next  to  ^'^^  earth.   I  hear  them,  a  great  com- 
"Conrad"  for  a  study  of  human  nature  t"^*'""  ^'"K'ns  and 

U„»         1^      .  ^    .      ^  ^"^"t'ng  as  they  come,  and  recogn  ze  In 

we  shopld  put  "The  Quaint  Compan- their  clarified  and  Inflnltely  beautiful 
lions,"  In  which  miscegenation  is  thpoices  the  voices  that  were  once  of 
i  theme,  as  It  Is  In  one  of  his  tales,  terri  their  singings  hear  their 

1,1    1     •»        ...        ^       J,,         ,       I  memories  of  the  earth." 
ble  in  ita  pathos.    Conrad  s  series  oi 


coverer,  wrote  about  him  enthusiastic- 
ally. We  cannot  understand  why  ap- 
preciation of  Mr.  Merrick's  indisputable 
talent  was  so  long  delayed  In  England 
and  this  country.  Perhaps  because  in 
his  short  stories  he  Is  often  whimsical; 
perhaps  because  his  gentle  Irony,  his 
disregard  of  the  conventions  disquieted 
the  great  majority.  In  the  volume  now 
before  us,  "The  Child  in  the  Garden' 
and  "The  Bishop's  Comedy"  no  doubt 
shocked  stanch  English  believers  In  the 
sanctity  of  the  clergj-,  for,  unlike  Mrs 
Wharton.  Mr.  Merrick  does  not  stand  In 
awe  of  a  bishop.  As  for  the  Rev.  Aloy 
slus  Chaysle,  was  It  possible  that  his 
child,  "who,  playing  In  the  garden  tilted 
his  straw  hat  like  a  sombrero  and  stuck 
a  popgun  In  his  sash,  could  have  had 
an  Italian  bandit  for  his  father?  Did 
the  clergyman's  betrothed  forget  him 
when  she  was  In  the  bandit's  cave? 
Aloyslus  remarks  humorously  that  'a 
little  brigand  Is  Inappropriate  to  a 
vicarage  garden.'  And  the  lady's  eyes 
are  wide." 


The  i>asalonate  eoUeotors  of  first  edi- 
tions despise  reprinted  books,  .unless  by 
manner  of  paper,  print.  Illustrations  the 
new  book  has  fi  Individual,  peculiar 
value.  Those  who  purchase  books  to 
read  them,  and  not  with  an  eye  to  a 
future  sale,  su-e  well  pleased  when  they 
can  renew  acTquatntance  with  an  author 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Tile  later  edition 
Is  often  better  printed,  easier  to  the 
eye,  lighter  In  the  hand,  than  the 
original. 

In  Londort  there  Is  a  new  and  cheap 
edition  of  Sheridan  Lo  Panu's  "Uncle 
Sllaa."  We  read  this  creepy  story  years 
ngo'ln  the  large  octavo  paper  edition  of 
novels  published  by  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers. The  Manchester  Guardian,  review- 
ing the  new  edition,  found  that  the 
trrror  Inspired  by  the  reading  is  due 
ho  leisurely  jnanner  In  which  the' 
Is  told,  the  slow  crescendo,  the 
continued   suspense.    Would  the 
now  raise  gooseflesh  on  the  reajter 


adventures  is  really  a  set  of  shorty 
stories.  Who  has  not  had  a  wild  desire 
to  see  after  many  years  the  sweet- 
hearts of  his  youth?  Who,  meeting 
them,  has  not  thanked  his  stars  for  his 
escape,  or  been  filled  with  wild  regret? 
Here,  as  in  other  novels  and  tales,  Mr. 
Merrick  portrays  unerringly,  with  a 
broad  brush,  or  a  few  suggestive 
strokes,  the  vulgarity  of  many  lives; 
here  he  also  can  portray  delicately  the 
caprlciousness  of  a  fair  woman.  Why, 
O  why,  was  Conrad  asleep  when  Mrs. 
Adalle  gently  opened  his  door?  Would 
he  be  happy  at  the  end  with  Rosalind? 
He  had  made  tho  great  discovery  that 
"a  man  is  young  as  often  as  he  falls  In 
love.  That  Rosalind  had  beauty  was  an 
irrelevance.  Again,  to  her  lover  a 
woman  Is  what  she  makes  him  feel. 
TNTiether  she  Is  fair  or  ill-favored, 
whether  she  is  worthy  or  worthless, 
whether  she  Is  formed  like  Venus,  or 
clasps  him  in  arms  as  thin  as  pen- 
holders, to  him  she  is  supreme,  and 
while  he  adores  her,  he  is  young. 

"Conrad  In  Quest  of  His  Youth" 
should  be  placed  next  to  Thomas  Har- 
dy's "The  Pursuit  of  the  Well-Beloved" 
on  a  shelf  within  easy  reach. 


giBERTROSS! 

Gilbert  Ross,  violinist,  with  the  help 
of  Edward  Harris,  pianist,  gave  ^  con- 
cert last  night  In  Jordan  hall. 

If  It  Is  true  that  a  man  Is  known  by 
the  company  he  keeps,  surely  a  musi- 
cian's quality  may  be  predicted,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  by  the'  muslo  he 
elects  to  play — and  somewhat,  too  by 
what  he  will  have  none  of. 

Here  was  Mr.  Ross  last  night,  for 
Instance,  setting  forward  a  recital  pro- 
gram free  of  Salnt-Saens's  B  minor 
concerto,  Lalo's  Spanish  symphony,  ar- 
rangements by  Kreisler,  Bach  sonatas 
unaccompanied,  and  parade  pieces  by 
Paganini  or  Wienlawski.  From  what  he 
turned  his  back  on.  It  would  be  safe  to 
guess  that  Mr.  Ross  cannot  abide  what 
is  hackneyed,  that  he  appreciates  a  con- 
certo's proper  place,  and  that  he  Is  not 
partial  to  display. 

To  turn  to  evidence  positive  rather 
than  presumptive,  this  is  what  Mr.  Ross 
chose   to  play:   the  Brahms   D  minor 
sonata;  a  set  of  pieces  by  Albert  Spald- 
Those  who  find  delight — and  they  are  ing  called  "Etchings";  Chausson's  poem; 
many— In  the  books  of  W.  H.  Hudson—  ^  prelude  by  Samuel  Gardner;  by  Glaz- 

unov  a  "Gfand  Adagio";  a  Tchaikovsky 
waltz  arranged  by  himself;  and,  to  end 


will  welcome  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.'s  new 
and  cheaper  edition  of  "A  Hind  In  Rich- 
mond Parlj,"  one  of  the  volumes  that 
come  under  the  head  of  "Reminiscences 
of  a  Naturalist."    Let  no  one  be  mls- 


with  the  expected  flourish,  Sarasate's 
Gjpsy  Airs — a  program  planned  by  a 
sound  musician,  the  evidence  strongly 
suggests. 

A  sound  musician  he  Is,  young  Mr. 


taken;  this  is  not  exclusively  a  "natural  Ross,  no  doubt  about  it,  and  one  of 

history"  book.    There  are  pages  about' ^^f,'^^"'',,':®""^"!"*--        flowed  him- 
,  "  .,1^®"  sensitive  last   night  to  the  indi- 

the  wind— Its  quarrel  between  It  and;  vldual  line  of  Brahams'  melody;  freely 
women,  and  there  Is  a  Singularly  elo-  he  let  it  sing — best  of  all  the  adagio — 
quent  description  of  a  woman  contest J®'^'  beautiful  tone,.    Of  Brahms' 
v»«^.i  ty.^  n^^^  complicated  rhythm  he  likewise  showed 

with  her  old  hated  enemy  on  the  Cor-ji^,—  -.r  -^t  ... 

nimseii  a  master.  More  agreeably  still 
nish  coast— a  quarrel  that  has  existec  because  with  a  nearer  approach  to 
"as  long  as  a  costume  only  suitable  foi 


ardor,  he  played  the  lovely  Chausson 
indoor  life  has  been  worn  out  of  doors"  '"*®'"'  '""S'c  of  which  he  evidently  felt  j 
pages  about  thought-transfeirence,  the 


Some  one  asked  not  long  ago:  "What 
1  has  become  of  Mme.  Lipowska,  whose 
portrayal  of  Lakme  and  other  roles  de- 
!  lighted  the  audiences  In  the  early  years 
of   the    Ecston   opera    company,  and 
where  Is  George  Copeland,  the  pianist?" 
Mme.  Lipowska,  having  given  recitals 

In  eastern  countries  as  China  and  India, 
returned  to  Europe.    Last  month  she 

j  took  the  part  of  Gllda  at  the  Paris 
Opera.    Henri  de  Curzon  wrote  In  the 

■  IMenestrel  (Dec.  24):    "We  have  greatly 
enjoyed  her  light  and  pearly  voice."  It 
, seems  that  "Rigoletto"  on  that  occasion 
■;  was  sung  in  Italian,  though  there  was 
•lo  Italian  in  the  cast. 

Mr.  Copeland,  the  excellent  pianist, 
who  apparently  now  lives  in  European 
cities,  advertised  a  concert  with  Eliza- 
beth Bay,  a  singer,  to  take  place  at  the 
Salle  Gaveau,  Paris,  on  tho  Tth  of  this 
month.  His  program  comprised  pieces 
by  Anie.  Bach,  Grazioll,  Chopin,  Ravel, 
Satie,  Debussy,  Albeniz,  Mompou,  De 

^(Falla,  Granados,  Lecuona.  Miss  Bay 
was  to  sing  songs  by  Jtorley,  Arne, 
Brahms,  Debussy;  also  a  set  of  Spanish 
folk  songs  ananged  by  J.  Nln  and  ac- 
companied by  him. 

I  The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
'  certs  this  week,  as  it  now  stands.  Is  as 
;  follows:  Handel.  Grosso  Concerto,  B 
minor,  ?vo.  12;  Bach,  Concerto  for  solo 
violin,  two  flutes  and  strings;  Suite  in 
F  major  by  Roussel;  and  Scrlabln's 
■'Poem  of  Ecstasy."  Roussel's  Suite, 
one  of  his  latest  works,  was  composed 
expressb'  for  Mi;."  Koussevitzky  and  the 
;  Boston  Sj-mphonr  orchestra.  It  is  in 
i  thi  ec  movemtnts.  Handel's  Concerto 
has  not  been  played  at  these  concerts 
since  April  S.  1905,  when  Mr.  Gericke 
was  Oie  conductor.  Bach's  Concerto  is 
probably  unknown  to  the  Symphony  au- 
dience. It  is  the  fourth  of  the  Branden- 
burg set,  and  Is  noteworthy  for  the  con- 
Bpicuous  part  taken  by  the  solo  violin. 
To  Spitta,  the  long-winded  biographer 
of  Bach,  the  slow  movement,  "a  beauti- 
ful and  grave  piece.  In  mournful  meas- 
ure" seemed  music  for  a  funeral  pro- 
cession. This  concerto  was  performed 
by  the  Philadelphia  orchestra  on  Dec 
80,  31  of  laat  year. 

Tho  Flonzaley  quartet  at  Its  concert 

tonight  In  Jordan  hall  will  play  only 
music  by  Beethoven:  Quartets,  P  minor,  j 
op.  95;  E  minor,  op.  59,  No.  2,  and  the 
String  Trio,  C  minor,  op.  9,  No.  3 
(Messrs.  Pochon,  Moldavan  and  d'Arch- 
ambeau). 

— ■•• —  . 

A  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Home 
for  Homeless  Russian  Boys  at  St.  Cloud, 
Franco,  will  be  given  in  Repertory  hall, 
204  Huntington  avenue,  tonight,  at  8:30 
P.  M.,  under  the  au.spices  of  the  Bus- 
elan    Club    of    Boston.      Mme.  Olga 
Aviereno,  soprano,  will  sing  the  Com- 
plaint of  Iroslavna  from  "Prince  Igor," 
Gliero-s  "Nightingale""  and  ;i  song  by 
Bargomijskv.     Frances    Marie  Callow, 
harpist,   will  play  Renle's  Contempla- 
tion,   a   Bourree   by    Bach,  Debussy's 
Clair  de  Lune,  a  16th  century  air  ar- 
ranged bv  Perilhou,  Zabcl's  La  Source. 
Paul  Fedorovsky,  violinist,  will  play  the 
H.vmn  to  the  Sun  from  "Le  Coq  d"Or," 
aiid  Novacek's  Perpetuum  Mobile.  LeOn 
,  Vartanian  has  chosen  his  own  Prelude 
and  March  Grotesque  for  piano,  and  an 
I  arrangement  of  Rubinstein"s  Lesginka, 
I  Miss   Callow   and   Messrs.  Fedorovsky 
'  and  Vartanian  will  play  the  Meditation 
i  frorn  "Tliais."   Afterward  there  will  ^e 
Russian  Folk  songs  and  dances. 
There  will  be  dancing  till  1  A.  M. 

I  Next  Saturday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock. 
In  Jordan  hall.  Gil  Valerlano,  a  Spanish 
tenor,  will  sing  groups  of  French,  Ital- 
ian and  Spanish  songs. 

The  death  of  Carlotta,  crazed  widow 
of  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  re- 
minds one  that  she  is  a  leading  charac-  | 


'p,^m.u"  History  in  Three  Phases  (13 
■?cfnes^."    This  play  was  brought  out 
.U  Reinhardfs  Theatre  V~ 
-vinv  ■>(!    T*".")     When  It  was  vla>ed  at 
?he  Oul'ld  Theatre.  New  Tork.  on  Oct 
IV   in26   Alfred  t-nrt  took  the  part  of 
Maximilian.  Clare  EB-nes  that  of  Ca.- 
otta.    Juarez  does  not  appear  on  the 
i^a^o  m  Werfers  play.    '^I""^'  % 
represented  as  a  mart>-r  of  his  t""^  ■  =^ 
oumntic.  liberally  m.nded 
ing  to  benefit  the  Indians  b>   his  re- 
orms;  but  they  prefer  Juarez  who  de- 
1  minds  their  right  to  be  free  from  for- 
elen  interference. 
Iverfel  was  not  the  first  to  base  a 
plav  on  this  Mexican  tragedy.    On  Nov. 
'       1S66  a  plav.  ••MaTi-milian,"  was  pro- 
duced at  the  New  Stadt  Theatre  New 
York,  for  the  benefit  of  Otto  von  Hoym. 
;lho  took  the  part  of  the  E'nperor.  The 
I  author  was  Dr.  Krack  of  New  York. 
I  In  lUl  he  aided  In  raising  the  42d  regi- 
ment  of  New  York  volunteers  and  was 
raotain  of  company  H.    He  was  ^,•ound- 
I  ed  and  taken  prisoner  at  AVhite  Oak 
swamp,  Va..  in  1862.   Haying  been  ex- 
1  changed,  he  reappeared  in 
'  at  the  Old  Stadt  in  the  season  of  186. -J. 
Returning  to  Saxony, 
trv    in  1868,  he  died  at  Darmstadt  in 
1S70  when  on  hVs  way  to  Auerbach.  His 
"Maximilian"  attracted  much  attention 
at  the  time. 

several  concerta  are  announced  for 
next  Sunday  afternoon.  Mr.  Rach- 
maninoff will  play  Jn  the  afternoon  at 
Symphony  hall  (3:30  o'clock).  The  Peo- 
ple's SjTOphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Mason, 
conductor,  will  fflve  a  concert  In  Jordan 
hall  at  3:S0  o'clock.  The  Boston  Flute 
Players'  Club  will  give  a  concert  at  the 
Boston  Art  Club  at  3:30;  music  by 
Brahms,  Roussel.  Jongen,  and  songs  by 
.Slonlmsky.  suns  by  Gertrude  Ehrhart. 
The  Boston  Phllhannonlc,  Mime.  Legin- 
ska,  conductor,  has  announced  a  con- 
I  cert  In  the  Boston  Opera  House.  At 
I  the  Bam,  36  Joy  street,  4  o'clock, 
i  James  E.  Downs  will  sing  negro  spir- 
ituals under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston 
Stage  Society. 

The  Boston  Sj-m phony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Koussevltzky,  conductor,  will  give  a 
concert  next  Monday  night  In  Sj-m- 
phony  hall:  Walton,  overture,  "Ports- 
mouth Point";  Vaughan  Williams,  Nor- 
folk Rhapso<Jy  No.  1;  Achron,  Concerto 
for  violin;  Schumann,  Symphony  No.  1, 
Mr.  Achron,  a  Russian  violinist  of  high 
reputation  In  European  countries,  whose 
home  Is  now  In  New  York,  wll!  be  the 
soloist. 

Concerts  next  week  in  Jordan  Hall, 
Tuesdaj'  evening,  James  Tt.  Houghton, 
baritone.  Tliur.sday  evening.  Hans  Ebell, 
pianist,  and  Gertrude  Ehrhart,  soprano. 
Saturday  morning,  11  A.  M.,  Ernest 
Schelllng's  concert  for  children.  Satur- 
day afternoon.  Irene  Scharrer,  pianist. 


Let  a  composer  of  some  style  and 
erudition  come  to  musical  comedy  and 
put  forward  his  best  arts  toward  mak- 
ing It  as  finished  In  craftsmanship  as 
he  Is  able,  and  somebody  In  this  "land 
without  music" — as  England  has  been 
called  by  a  German  writer — will  for  cer- 
tain protest  that  the  musical  comedy  In 
question  has  a  score  "rather  too  seri- 
ous." Even  Sullivan,  until  recently,  has 
rarely  been  given  his  due  freedom  In 

'  the  performances  of  Savoy  opera;  he 
has  frequently  been  denied  an  adequate 

I  orchestra;  moreover,  the  comic  men  on 
the  stage  have  not  scrupled  occasionally 
to  crack  their  wheezes  and  raise  dis- 

;  cordant  laughter  during  the  playing  of 
charming  music.   We  have.  Indeed,  en- 

'  couraged  tlicm.   TAHien  a  light  opera  Is, 

.  brought  to  this  country  from  Vienna  it 
usually  happens  that  a  "funny"  part  Is 
written  by  some  -wag  In  Shaftesbury 
avenue  for  one  of  our  broadest  come- 
dians. There  might  be  no  great  harm 
in  that.  But  we  arc  not,  as  a  people, 
content  that  the  comedy  we  put  into 
Viennese  operetta  shall  remain  "in 
character"  and  observe  the  general  style 
of  the  WTjrk.  No;  our  funny  man  is 
more  often  than  not  allowed  to  rule 
,  th*  roost  and  cackle  the  composer  off 
'  th*  — Manchester  Guardian. 

"CLARAHASiL 

.  ;,ira  Haskil.  a  pianist  from  Ron-  j 
...nm,  gave  a  recital  last  mght  n 
Jordan  hall,  her  second  ^PP''^'-^":,"-,  " 
Boston,  she  having  played  in  Steine  t 
hall  a  matter  of  two  >-^^''\''J^"-..,„, ''^ 
was  applauded  with  unusual  a\  arm ih 
bv  an  except  i.,nally  large  audience 

Since  .she  began  her  P^erram  v  t) 
the  Busonl  arrangement  of  Bach  s  Cha  _ 


lea.--',  ii  .-iuunds  not  so  t^ud  as  \wk  n 
violinists  arc  hacking  their  hard  way 
throuBh  It. 

Though  his  reasoning- Is  sound  enough, 
It  do<-s  not  follow  that  a  young  pianist 
shows  good  judgment  when  she  under- 
takes to  play  a  work,  to  make  which 
tolerable,  let  alope  effective,  would  tax 
the  powers  of  Rosenthal  himself.  Miss 
Haskil  at  present  lacks  the  ability 
set  forth  the  bare  design  of  a  great 
Bach  work  in  the  way  all  musicians 
agree  is  rc((uisite.  however  widely  they 
mav  vary  In  their  views  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  warmth  and  coWr  legitimate  in 
addition. 

Even  if  Miss  Haskil Jfeally  appreci- 
ated Bach's  design,  she  could  hardly 
present  It  clearly,  because  of  her  weak- 
nes.s  in  the  matter  of  accent.  A  course 
of  study  would  do  her  good  under  the 
sVstem  taught  by  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie in  a  young  ladies'  seminary.  He 
sat  eight  young  women  down  at  eight 
pianofortes,  and  started  them  off  to 
play  a  piece  in  unison.  If  one  damsel 
fell  out  of  beat  the  master  was  there 
to  know  the  reason  wb,v.  Thougli  iie 
did  not  recommend  the  system.  Sir 
Alexander  claimed  for  it  good  results 
in  rhythm. 

In  its  different  way  Miss  Haskil 
undertook  e%'en  more  exacting  music 
in  Schumann's  Childhood  Scenes.  The 
melodic  sense  they  demand,  tiie  power 
tai  manage  inner  voices  becomingly! 
Even  granting  the  needful  poetic  im- 
agination— and  this  is  not  to  be  taken 
for  granted  readily — only  a  jpianlst  of 


got  BOrta  blank,  and  while  I  know  hom 
brew  has  a  helluva  kick  I'm  wonderin 
what  Al  put  In  that  stuff  that  raised 
lump  over  my  left  eye.  Al  knows,  but  he 
ain't  saying  nuthln. 

THE  OLBJ  SKATE. 


iFLONZALEYSPLAY 


The  Flonzaley  Quartet  gave  a  cr.ii  -rt 
in  Jordan  hall  yesterday  evening.  The 
all-Beethoven  program  comprised  the 
quartet  in  F  minor,  Op.  95,  a  string  trio 
In  C  minor.  Op.  9,  No.  3,  and  the  quar- 
tet In  E  minor,  the  second  In  Op.  59. 
The    progrram    was    wisely  ordered. 


the  utmost  technical  dexterity  can  turn  i 
these  phrases  aright  and  apply  the  hl- 
ting  dalicale  shaaes  and  colors. 

With  a  ijlahms  intermezzo,  a  Chopin  ] 
nocturne  and  a  ballad,  Miss  Haskil  was 
more  succosslul.  She  is  without  a  douot 
a- pianist  of  great  talent,  but  at  present 
she  seems  not  to  have  made  tlie  most 
of  her  talent.  In  two  years'  time  she  has 
gained  the  most  in  tone. 

For  her  final  group  last  night,  JNUSS 
Haskil  planned  to  play  Debussy's  "Pols- 
sons  d'Or,"  "Le  Glbet''  and  "Jeux 
d'Eau"  by  Ravel  and  "L'esghinka  by 
TJapunov.  ^-  .■^'  ^' 

//^    Z/  -7 


I  to  follow.  Miss  Haskil  ^^t  herself  a 
hard  task.  Pianist.s  may  dote  on  that 
Busoni  Chaconne;  they  seem  to  aux 
the  public  like  it  far  less  well  it^s 
not  ofteu  indee.'l.  that  one  finds  any 
'body  not\.  nrofes-sionar performer  who 
can  p"t  up  vith  it  at  ail-though  one 
'  arcomplish'ed  musician  swore  last  . ugh 
.  ..  did  not  object  to  it  much.  Mnre  at 


Mr.  Poultney  Blgelow,  reviewing  In 
his  aellghtfully  breezy  manner  "Secret 
and  ConfldenUal,"  by  Brlr-Qen.  W.  H. 
H.  Waters,  quote*  In  the  N.  Y.  Sun, 
Qen.  Waters'B  remark  about  WUliam 
HohensoUem:  "He  was  not  likely  to  be 
convinced  by  my  reasoning,  but  he  wa« 
quite  a  patient  listener." 

Mr.  Blgelow  makes  tMa  eommentt 
"Roosevelt  was  exactly  the  opposite- 
enormous  mouth  but  ears  only  tor  adu- 
latloiv" 

We  have  not  seen  In  prtnt  any  notice 
of  the  death  of  W.  H.  Cudworth,  a  con- 
tributor to  this  column.  L.  B.  White  of 
Norwood  writes  that  Mr.  Cudworth  died 
of  pneumonia.  foUowlng  an  operation 
for  larj-ngltl9  on  Jan.  13.  Mr.  Cudworth, 
a  man  of  scholarly  tastes,  translated 
and  published  the  Odes  of  Horace.  He 
was  a  proofreader  for  the  Plimpton 
Press.  He  was  an  agreeabie,  Interest- 
ingr  companion.  1 
EARLY  FUNDAMBNTALI8T8 
A  correspondent  sends  us  a  clipping 
from  an  old  religious  paper  found  at 
Greenfield: 

"Back  m  1828  the  school  board  of  Im- 
caster.  Ohio,  refused  to  permit  the  use 
of  the  schoolhouse  tor  the  discussion 
of  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
railroads  are  practical.  The  action  of 
the  Lancaster  board  Is  emphasized  In 
their  reply  to  the  request: 

"  'You  are  welcome  to  use  the  school- 
house  to  debate  all  proper  questions  in, 
but  such  things  as  ralhoads  telegraphs 
and  impossibilities  are  rank  InAde m^^ 
There  is  nothing  in  the  word  of  uod 
about  them.  If  God  1^=^*  designed  that 
his  intelligent  creatures  should  travel  at 
le  frightful  speed  of  15  miles  per  hour 
ffv  steam,  he  would  have  clearly  foretold 
through  his  holy  prophets.  It  Is  a  de- 
vice of  Satan  to  lead  Immortal  souls 
do^vn  to  belli'  " 

ADD  ••HORRORs'oP  PROHIBITION" 

As  the  World  Wags:  .  ^  ^  «... 

Al  called  me  up  and  said  being  that 

his  other  99  per  cent  was  out  for  U\e 
evening,  that  I  should  oorae  over,  as  his 
home  brew  had  become  of  age;  so  I 
ankles  over  to  Al's  house  and  Al  had 
sprinkled  sawdust  all  over  the  kitchen 
floor  and  laid  out  a  free  lunch  on  the 
sink  Just  to  get  the  proper  atmosphere, 
and  we  filled  up  the  olo  tin  can  with 
home  brew  Just  for  ole  times'  sake,  and 
after  the  can  got  circulating  freely,  like 
air  In  a  vacuum  cleaner,  wo  rendered 
a  few  bars  of  "Sweet  Adeline,"  me  sing- 
ing tenor,  and  then  Al  got  Inspired  and 
Insisted  on  doing  Imitations  of  his  wife's 
mother,  and  then  we  did  another  dally 
dozen  with  the  can  and  while  Al  was 
giving  an  Imitation  of  his  wife's  mother 
eating  toast  without  her  store  teeth  I 
looked  up  and  saw  Al's  wife  standing  In 
the  door,  only  she  looked  like  twins  to 
me  and  I  says,  Al,  your  wife's  here,  and 


A   LINCOLN  CENTENNIAL 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Maine  has  had  a  Lincoln  centennial, 
the   1st   of  January  being  the  100th 

anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the    opening  as  It  did  with  the  opus  95,  for 
term    of'*  Enoch    Lincoln,    the    fourth    fresh  listeners  can  follow  many  a  pass- 1 
Governor  of  this  state.    A  Brookllne   age  that  baffles  jaded  ears.  This  quartet  1 
reader  of  The  Herald  writes  me,  asking!    might  easily  be  conceded  the  first  place 
the  date  of  Lincoln's  resignation  as  al  in  all  the  literature.    It  stands  in  the 
Maine  congressman  to  accept  the  gov-    transition  between  the  mature,  vigorous, 
ernorship,  and  the  exact  wording  of  his   but  still  earthly  Beethoven  of  the'mid- 
letter  of  resignation.    No  biographical   die  period,  and  "the  demigod  who  later] 
sketch  that  I  can  find  gives  these  de-'  reached  Into  the  infinite  and  drew  out  1 
talis,  but  the  main  facts  in  the  history'  works    almost    beyond    mortal    experi-  , 
of  the  statesman  are  very  Interesting,    ence.    Here  the  long  elaboration  of  ea-  [ 
He  belonged  to  the  long  and  lllustrlousl  dence — such  as  the  molto  adagio  of  the  | 
line  of  Linoolns  of  Massachusetts,  em-,  E  minor — never  imposes  on  patience, 
bracing  Benjamin,  a  revolutionary  gen-j  A  wonderful  symmetry  is  maintained  I 
eral;  Levi,  first  United  States  attorney-'  under  a  very  fiuent  treatment  of  form, 
general  and  Governor  of  Massachusetts;      The  string  trio  is  a  combination  pret-  | 
Levi,  2d,  judge,  congressman  and  Gov-  ty  generally  neglected.  Here,  the  omls-  i 
I  ernor  of  Maine,  and  Enoch,  congress-  sion  of  a  second  violin  thins  the  ensein- 
man  and  Governor  of  Maine.    Enoch  was  I  ble  to  transiucence.    Each  player  has  a 
I  quite  a  poet,  too,  having  written  of  the  solo  voice   unduplicated.     In  the  per- 
'  Saro  river  in  verses  of  2000  lines.    Query:  formance.  Mi-.  Betti  retired,  and  his  fine 
.  What  would  he  and  his  Muse  have  done  silky  tone  was  indeed  noticeably  missed, 
with  one  of  our  long  rivers  like  the  There  were  a  few  hints  of  the  great 
Kennebec  and  Penobscot?        G.  A.  E.      Beethoven  in  this  trio — it  Is  vastly  bet- 
— ••■ —  ter  stuff  than  his  early  piano  sonatas — 

MODERNIZED    WVTHOLOGY         and  an  evident  mastery  of  all  the  art 
(MERCURY)  of  writing. 

By  S^'OWSHOE  AL  "  *  program  closed  with  the  second 

I  have  kum  Ikross  meny  a  dam  liar  ^^f'^'  °fj0pus  59.  a  favorite  with  these  ; 
In  my  day,  but  tha  bimbo  hoo  recorded  ^JJ'/Z  ■rl^Z^^tl^t^'ll  T^lt 
tha  doings  uv  Mercury  must  have  did  Mr  Poc"hnnT=f 

Wile  under  tha  influence  uv  a  couple  u,  ^^^"m^ooth^  v^lvef  "on^^  Mr'%eU. 
.  ^^ruv^CiceTo^crd\r'.°''S^  '^"^         '-^^  individualize  the  two  vio: 

in  a  cave.  About  5  minits  after  he  wu 
born  he  crawled  nimbly  akrosa  tha  floo: 
uv  that  cave,  grabbed  a  tortoise  she] 
an'  started  tuh  play  tunes  on  It.  Hi 
muther,  realizing  that  she  had  give 
birth  tuh  a  vaudeville  star  er  sumthin 
Ise  in  tha  undesirable  line,  bekalm  dis 
ouraged,  so  she  smacked  him  betwee 
tha  ears  with  a  brick  bungaloo  er  sui 
uther  solid  substance  an'  left  him  ther 
tuh  eether  recover  er  decay,  as  tha  ka 
mite  be. 

Mercury  recovered  conolousness 
short  time  later  an'  discovered  that  h 
wuz  hungry.  By  this  time  ha  must  have 
bin  at  leest  2  hours  old.  so  he  rushcc 
forth,  swiped  50  cows  wot  belonged  tulie 
a  gink  nalmed  Apollo,  an'  drove  'em  off  f 
Then  he  is  serposed  tuh  have  ate  2  uv- 
tha  cows  an'  crawled  back  Intuh  his 
little  cradle!  Apple-grease!  After  eating 
them  -  cows  Mercury  kood  have  used 
the  cradle  fer  a  watch  charm. 

Apollo  kuQis  intuh  tha  cave  lookin' 
fer  tha  bozo"  wot  snatched  all  his  beef- 
steak, BO  Mercury  pretends  he  is  asleep. 
Apollo  shakes  him  rudely,  so  tha  infant 
rustler  opened  his  little  eyes,  smiled 
sweetly,  an'  sez  "Goo." 

Goo  hell!"  sez  Apollo;  "wah  la  my 
fifty  walking  milk  wagons?" 
"No  sawy,"  sez  little  Merc 
"Never  mind  tha  bull,"  sez  ApoUo, 
walr's  tha  cows?" 
"Goo,"  sez  Merc. 

ApoUo  grabbed  him  by  his  little  un- 
dershirt, tossed  him  intuh  a  baby  car- 
riage an'  wheeled  him  over  tuh  a  justice 
uv  the  piece  wair  Merc  admitted  he 
had  hid  tha  uther  48  contented  cattle 
in  tha  spare  bed  room  so  In  kase  he 
got  hungry  during  tha  nite  he  kood 
bump  oft  tha  hole  dam  bunch  an"  malk 
hisself  a  sandwich. 

At  this  point  there  wus  4  pages  miss- 
ing from  tha  book  on  Mjthology  wot  I 
wuz  reeding,  fer  wich  I  hope  yew  are 
Indeed  grateful. 

THA  DUKE  ON  THA  B  A  C  RESOLVH 

ON  ECONOMICS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Now  that  "Xatlonal  Turkey  Hash  and 
Fried  Mash  Potato  Week"  Is  over.  I  flg- 
gerred  as  how  It  was  time  to  sit  down 
with  tha  B  and  C  an  talk  over  money 
matters  fer  1927.  We  got  In  mind  the 
scraping  together  of  a  500  buck  1st  pay 


It  ' 
be  f< 


I  .-laf' 


r«l» 


Ilns.  The  'cello  may  have  been  at  times 
slightly  over-refined — the  viola  deserves 
nothing  but  the  highest  praise.  The  en- 
semble effect  was  never  over-refined. 
There  was  vigor  where  too  often  players 
err  toward  roughness;  Indeed,  some  of 
the  sforzandi  did  seem  on  the  verge  of 
scraping.  j. 

The  audience  did  not  fill  the  house—  : 
it  took  courage  to  venture  out  In  last  ■ 
night's  weather— but  the  applause  was  1 
that  reserved  entirely  for  the  great. 
Perhaps  fortune  will  smile  on  the  Flou-  I 
zaleys  at  their  next  two  concerts,  in-; 
stead  of  weeping.  a.  r.  j 

RUSSIAN  aUB  IN  1 
BENEFIT  CONCERTj 

—At  Repertory  hall  last  night  a  con\ 
cert  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  I 
ihe  Russian  Club  of  Bostoh  by  Paul 
Fedorovsky.  violinist;  Frances  Marie 
Callow,  harpist:  Olga  Avlerino,  soprano, 
and  Leon  Vartanian,  pianist.  The  con- 
cert was  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  for 
homeless  Russian  boys  at  St.  Cloud, 
France.    It  was  followed  by  danc;ne:. 

Mr.  Fedorovsky.  who  Is  a  member 
of  the  Boston  "Symphony  orthestra, 
played  Krelsler's  transcription  of  the 
■Hymn  to  the  Sun,"  from  "I  e  Coq 
d  Or,"  and  Novacek's  "Perpetuui  Mo- 
bile." With  Miss  Callow  he  play^J  the 
"Meditation."  from  "Thais." 

Miss  CaUow  made  her  first  ap;>ear» 
ance  in  iBoston.  Her  part  of  the  pro- 
gram included  Renie's  "Contemplation, 
a  Bach  Bourree,  Debussy's  "Claire  de 
Lune,"  a  16th  century  song  arranged 
by    Perilou.  Chanson    de    ^'  '^i^ot 

Martin,"  and  Zabel's  "La  Source.  The 
Bach  in  particular  showed  her  po.^^=^-sea 
of  considerable  skill  and  fine  tatie 

Resplendent  In  a  Russian  boyard  .os- 
tume  of  the  15th  century.  Mme»  Avlerino 
'^ang  Yaroslavna's  Lament,  from  tne 
opera  by  Borodin,  '"Prince  Igor- '  To 
this  she  added  Gliere's  "Nightingale 
and  Dargomijsky's  "Song." 

Mr  Vartanian  ser\ed  as  accompanist 
and  also  gave  a  solo  group  for  the 
piano  including  two  of  his  own  com- 
positions, a  prelude  and  marche_  gro- 
tesque, and  the  Rublnsteln-ZilotI  Les- 

^'of^speclal  Interest  were  the  Russian 


i 


ment  with  wich  to  buy  us  a  bungalo  on  I  ^^^^^  music  and  dances  which  closed  the 
the  andatall  meant  plan.   Sbe  agrees  to  .  .  .o 

turn  down  those  knife  and  fork  relay- 


shuns  of  hers,  if  they  write  the>Te  com 
Ing,  also  to  have  her  last  years  dresses 
made  over,  an  to  can  tha  dinge  that 
comes  in  once  a  week  to  break 
nick  nacks  an  wash  windows.  Also 
she  promises  not  to  bid  a  no  trumj 
without  an  ace  or  two  In  her 
own  hand.  I  gotta  oyt  out  llkker  wich  It 
looks  like  I  win  hafta  keep  It  at  tha 
office,  quit  riding  in  taxi  cabs,  that 
means  stopping  a  block  from  the  house 
and  no  more  lodge  meetings,  they  will 
be  called  ofltice  overtime  from  now  on. 
Ennyway  if  she  goes  through  with  her 
end  we  will  have  enough  kale  by  tha 
end  of  tha  year  so  I  cant  see  %vy  I  should 
be  to  damn  particular.  Well  we  shook 
hands  on  tha  resolutions  and  eveo'thing 
looks  Jake  and  what  do  ya  think,  this 
morning  theres  a  note  on  tlie  breakfust 
table  to  bring  home  50  bucks,  as  she 
wood'n  miss  the  January  linen  sales  for 
ennything.  DUKE  BAKRAK. 


program.  In  these.  Miss  Liza  Bazarowa 
danced  and  Miss  Stella  Robertson  sang, 
while  Mrs.  Natalie  Berestneff  played 
the  piano  and  Mr.  Boris  Berestaefl 
played  the  ballalalka. 
Many  encores  were  requested. 


13THC0NCER1 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Ttie  ISth  concertof  the  Boetoa 
pbony  orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevltsky 
iootor,  took  place  yesterday  anenioj 
In  S>-mphony  halU  The  program 
as  follows:  Handel,  Conceig^  ^"ii. 
strings.  B  minor.  No.  12;  Bach.  Braa** 
burg  concerto.  Ko.  4.  O  '"ajo'-  * 
violin,  two  flutes  and  stringB:  Roow 
Suite  in  F  major  (first  performanc* 
Bcrinbln,  "The  Poem  of  Ecstasy. 

Whenew  we  hear  one  of  H.indel  sec 
eertos  we  realise  the  Justice  of  Jo 
r.  Runclman's  character Uatlon  oi  i 


^ poser:  "Mr.  Georgre  Friderlc  Handel 
by  far  tho  most  superb  persona** 
e  meets  In  the  history  of  muslo."  And 
he  "IlTed  his  life  etraight  through  In 
KTand  manner,"  be  also  wrot«  In 
'e  grand  manner. 

It  was  Interesting  to  note  yesterday 
3  contrast  between  the  concertos  by 
mdei  and  Ba^h.    In  each  work  there 
a  "concertino"  or  group  of  solo  In- 
-uments:  In  Handel's,  two  violins  and 
violoncello,     played    yesterday  by 
"ssrs.  Burgln,  Theodorowlcz  and  Be- 
tti;  in  Bach's,  a  solo  violin  and  two 
ites    (Messrs    Burgln,'   Laurent  and 
iidet).  There  the  resemblance  ceases, 
lere  is  difference  in  manner  of  work- 
mship,  as  there  Is  In  mood  and  spirit 
The  grand  style  Is  evident  throughout 
indcl'a  music;  the  concerto  of  Bach 
more  In  the  manner  of  a  chamber 
irk.    Handel  Is  authoritative,  sure  of 
mself,  exulUng  In  his  strength.  What 
has  to  say  Is  worth  saying;  when 
has  said  his  say,  he  stops.    The ; 
rformance    of    the    solo   players    In  [ 
ii.'h's    concerto   waa    worthy   of  all 
alse.    It  was  not  their  fault  that  the 
usio  for  them  seemed  inconsequential,  i: 
terminable    chatter;    pattern    music,  ' 
uslc  writen  by  the  yard;  music  that  | 
Ight  have  stopped  anywhere  after  a  i 
■zen  or  more  measures,  or  gone  on 
r  half  an  hour.     Handel,  with  the ' 
■nplest    means,    produced    music  of 
tonlshlng  vitality.    What  other  com-  ; 
'ser  has  composed  a  slow  movement 
full  of  sonorous   beauty,   at  once 
i.le.'tio  and  tender,  as  that  in  this  12th  ^ 
'  erto,  which  for  some  unaccountable 
ison  Is  seldom  played!    Note,  too,  the  ' 
tie  transitional  slow  movement  Just 
foro  the  fugal  flnale  is  attacked.  And 
,  after  the  performance  of  "The  Poem 
Ecstasy,"  the  one  abiding  memory 
\3  that  of  Handel's  music  as  Inter- 
eted,  also  In  the  grand  and  simple 
anner,  by  Mr.  Koussevltzky  and  the 
chestrsu     Mr.    Koussevltzky,  always 
rttinate  In  his  reading  of  18th  century 
uslc,  fully  answered  the  demand  of 
nnain    Rolland    with   regard    to  the 
formance  of  Handel's  Instrumental 
ks:  "When  you  have  studied  with 
i  ite  care  each  detail,  obtained  from 
•  ."orchestra  an  Irreproachable  pre- 
ion,  tonal  purity,  and  finish,  you  will 
0  done  nothing  unless  you  have  made 
face  of  the  improvising  genius  rise 
ntn  the  work." 

Roussel's  Suite  for  full  orchestra  was 
mposod  last  year  expressly  for  the 
jKtop  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Mr. 
oussevltzky,  to  whom  the  score  Is 
dicated.  Roussel  had  no  literary  pro- 
am  in  mind  while  he  was  writing  the 
ite.    To  use  his  own  words  It  la  "de 

musique  pure." 
iTho  musical  idiom  of  this  composer, 
pclosed  In  works  that  have  been  per- 
rmed  In  Boston,  has  been  to  us  as  a 
roife'n  tongue,  except  possibly  In  "The 
(Irier'.s  Festival,"  which  was  written 
ballet  for  the  stage.    French  critics 
e  his  compositions;  Mr.  Kousse- 
y  thinks  highly  of  him.  Roussel 
IS  been  described  by  M.  Coeuroy  as 
ure  music."    It  has  been  said  that 
s  soul,  wishing  to  be  only  tenderness 
|id  modesty,  "palpitates"  In  his  more 
portant  works.    To  us  these  works 
ay  contain  emotion,  but  It  Is  as  re- 
essed  as  If  Roussel  had  lived  In  the 
ew  England  of  the  18th  century;  as 
whatever  passion  rai-aged  his  soul,  I 
his  music  he  would  be  the  Spartan  | 
>y;    as    if,    appreciating    beauty,  he 
3Uld  blush  if  he  were  caught  In  the  ' 
t  of  appreciation. 
In  the  Sarabande  of  this  Suite  we 

|lnd  glimpses  of  the  Roussel  knovn  to 
lis  of  old,  now  Imbued  with  a  certain 
j|lvarmth;  possessed  also  by  the  stately, 
nelancholy  mood  of  the  Spanish  dance: 
lUt  in  the  Prelude  and  the  Glgue,  lo,  a 
lew  Roussel,  obviously  lively,  joyous, 
aughlng  as  he  neatly  foots  it.  Xs  it 
losslble  that  he  thus  thought  to  please 
American  taste,  and  wrote  the  Sara- 
)and6  to  please  himself?  If  «n  the 
nerry  movements  he  let  himself  go,  ho 
lid  It  as  an  accomplished  musician  and 
I  well-bred  man.  There  Is  no  bid  for 
mmediate  popularity;  no  deliberate 
iroductlon  of  that  which,  though  sMin. 
mon  and  unclean,  would  excite  noisy 
applause  even  from  a  Symphony  audi- 
ence In  Boston. 

We  all  know  the  devotion  and  affec- 
tion shown  by  Mr.  Koussevltzky  toward 
Soriabin  living  and  dead.  They  worked 
together,  they  toured  together  in  Scria- 
bln's  life  time;  now  that  Scriabin  Is  no 
more,  his  former  colleague  knd  hie  atlU 
faithful  friend  delights  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  his  memory.  It  is  not  lur^ris- 
Ing  then  that  Mr.  Koussevltzky  yes-i 
terday  gave  an  extraordinarily  eloquent 
reading  of  a  work,  which — no  doubt 
to  ^UT  misfortune— does  not  appetkl  to 
us.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the 
strange  inflated  poem  written  by  Serla- 
bin  for  this  composition;  paying  no 
atteptlon  to  his  theosophic  and  neo- 
platonlc  theories,  we  cannot  admire  the 
musical  form,  contents,  expression. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
will  be  as  follows:  Prokoflcft,  Classic 
symphony  (first  time  In  Boston);  Aaron 
Copland,  Concerto  for  piano  and  or- 
chestra (first  performance);  Schumann, 
Symphony,  B  flat  major.  No,  1. 


One  should  jeet  only  In  the  presence 
of  the  light  minded.  There  are  too 
many  who  take  things  seriously  and 
would  have  one  always  .epeak  by  the 
card. 

A  few  days  ago  T.  S.  P.  commented 
in  this  column  on  the  expression 
"apologia  pro  sua  verba"  In  a  letter 
written  by  an  editor  of  the  Crimson  to 
the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  of  Deo. 
23,  page  363 — Latin  as  this  editor  of  the 
Chrlmsoa  understood  It. 

We  then  said  that  the  gifted  editor  la 
probably  acquainted  with  Cardinal  New- 
man's "Apologia  pro  sum  vitam,"  for 
so  this  editor  would  undoubtedly  have 
the  title  of  the  famous  book. 

Lo  and  behold,  an  anonymuncule, 
signing  a  letter  "Boston  University  '15," 
and  one  "Veritas"  of  Cambridge  write 
i  at  length  to  us,  saying  that  "pro"  takes 
jthe  ablative.  "Veritas"  went  to  the 
!  trouble  of  quoting  the  old  rhyme  be- 
jglnnlng  "a,  ab,  abs,  absque,"  etc.  It  Is 
strange  that  he  did  not  also  quote: 
The  name  of  a  town  used  as  the  limit 
of  motion  Is  put  In  the  accusative,"  or 
■  Quod,  quia,  quonlam  and  quando  take 
the  subjunctive  to  assign  a  reason 
aoubtfully  or  on  another's  authority." 

When  Artemus  Ward  lectured  In  Lon- 
don, the  program  contained  this  note: 
"Mr.  Artemus  Ward  will  call  on  the 
citizens  of  London  at  their  residences 
and  explain  any  jokes  in  his  narrative 
which  they  may  not  understand."  If 
"Bo.ston  University  '15'"  and  "Veritas" 
of  Cambridge  will  call  at  The  Herald 
office  on  any  other  Wednesday  at  12 
o'clock,  we  shall  be  happy  to  explain 
our  little  jest,  without  the  use  of  a 
Latin  grammar,  nor  need  the  visitors 
bring  their  slates  and  pencils. 

DON  JOHN'S  SHIPS 
The  saints  of  the  seas  still  giiard  thetr 
ships, 

Their  ships  that  are  deep  In  the  deep 

of  the  seas; 
They  guard  their  ships  that  sailed  from 

Pasajes; 

In  the  deep  sea-deep  what  ships  Ulu 

these? 

They  will  rise,  the  ships  that  sailed 

from  Pasajes, 

And    the    swarthy   sailors    with  sea- 
bleached  lips 

That  sank  In  the  deep  with  Don  John's 

ships; 

What  ships  like  Don  John's  when  all 
ships  rise? 

The  seas  they  cover,  the  saints  they 
keep 

The  ships  from  Pasajes  deep  In  the 
deep; 

They    will   awaken,    the   ships  that 
sleep. 

O  deep  sunk  ships!   O  sea-dim  eyes! 
Over  the  sea  breaks  the  great  sunrise. 

"All-el-ul-a," 
Don  John's  ships  say 
In  their  own  port 
On  Easter  day. 

R.  L.  GALES. 

Mr.  Edward  Svlhoveo,  defendant  In  a 
suit  for  separation  brought  by  his  wife, 
Theresa,  in  New  York,  said  in  his  an- 
swer: "I  do  not  think  it  Is  her  prov- 
ince to  denature  whiskey  which  I  drink 
occasionally." 

"Mr.  Svlhovec  Is  a  tombstone  sculp- 
tor." 


hibltion.    1-^: —  

In  reference  to  the  eating  habits  ol 
our  former  champion,  Mr.  Tflden,  I  will 
say  that  In  an  ungtiarded  moment,  some 
time  ago,  I  invited  hint  to  breakfast, 
and  he  ordered  a  grapefruit,  two  plates 
of  oatmeal,  four  pitchers  of  heavy  cream,  , 
scrambled  eggs  and  toast,  and  topped  It . 
off  with  a  steak  and  four  cups  of  coffee. 
I  lost  three  pounds  when  I  got  the  check. 

HARRY  C.  JOHNSON. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Watson,  what  do  you  make  out  of 
this?"  Notice  on  the  bulletin  board  of  a 
suburban  church: 

Subject  of  next  Sunday's  sermon. 
Jesus'  Idea  of  Helll 
Vested  Chorus  Choir. 

JAMES  E.  BAGLET.  ; 


XMAS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  most  beautiful  book  In  the 
world,  the  Book  of  Kells,  written  by 
Irish  scholars  In  the  eighth  century,  and 
in  which  surely  there  is  no  disrespect, 
the  name  of  Christ  is  given  as  XPI, 
"and  upon  it  is  lavished  with  all  the 
fervent  devotion  of  the  Irish  scribe 
every  variety  of  design  to  be  found  In 
Celtic  art,  so  the  name \which  Is  the 
epitome  of  his  country's  faith  is  also 
the  epitome  of  his  country's  art." 

L.  X.  CATALONIA. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  a  clipping 
from  the  New  Bedford  Standard:  ' 

"The  condition  of  ,  who 

has  been  seriously  ill  at  his  home  at 

  with   anthologies,  died  at  the 

home  of  much  improved." 

Anthologies  do  not  always  bring  on 
fatal  results.  Prof.  Copeland's  may  be 
safely  recommended,  nor  will  It  be  nec- 
essary for  the  reader  to  wear  blue 
glasses. 

TENNIS  AND  DIET 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  noticed  In  your  valued  paper  a  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Emerson,  who  gave  a  lect- 
ure on  "Diet  and  Training  In  Lawn  Ten- 
nis," that  I  lost  10  pounds  in  one  match. 

That  statement  Is  true;  it  was  a  match 
In  which  I  played  Kumagae  In  the  hot 
sun  at  Newport  for  three  hours.  In  ex- 
plaining loss  in  weight,  the  only  reason 
t  can  think  of  Is  that  It  was  before  pro- 


CARUOtTA 

As  the  World  Wags:  ^^.Hotta 
The  death  of  the  Empress  Charlotta 
recalls  the  fact  that  she  Is  the  subject 
^f  a  beautiful  play.  "Carlotta."  wrUten 
many  years  ago  by  Olive  Tilford  Dar- 
gan.  and  Included  In  her  first  volume  of 
Dfavs  "Semlramls  and  Other  Dramas 

M^Jm^lian  and  Carlotta  are  present- 
..rt^^an  am"able  light,  but  the  author's 
^mpa'thieTLre  wholly  with  the  strug- 
gle for  Mexican  freedom,  and  ^^e  really 
heroic  figure  of  the  Play  Is  Juarez. 

In  a  later  drama,  "The  Mortal  Gods," 
mJs.  Dargan  again  d^^^^  ^^^'/^"j 
tTresenUng  the  relations  between  that 
S^a^nd  the  United  States  under  a 
thin  veil  of  fictitious  names.  Both  plays 
are  powerful,  and  have  especial  Inter- 

fl^C^ETTONE^BLACKWELL. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Is  Mrs  Eugene  Gollghtly  a  "widow 
by  death"  or  Is  she  living  apart  from 
her  husband?  We  think  we  have  found 
him  on  the  hlnter  side  oi  the  Rockies,  j 
He  whom  we  shall  call  Mr.  Gollghtly 
was  pondering  this  question:  Volvens 
multa  m  mente,"  if  we  remember  our 
Virgil-  "Would  It  be  proper  to  offer 
condolences  on  the  death  of  the  Japa- 
nese Emperor  to  a  local  Japanese  res- 
taurant landlord?"  .    ,^  , 

The  momentous  question  was  decided 
in  the  negative,  because  the  landlord 
Is  a  naturalized  American. 

Sic  temper  100%l8m. 

Idaho.  EASTERN  ESAU. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Go- 
llghtly and  his  wife  aA  on  the  best  of 
terms;  In  fact,  they  employ  the  same 
bootlegger.  In  whom  they  have  full  con- 
fidence.— Ed. 

Americans  prefer  to  like  things  rather 
than  to  dislike  them.— Rebecca  West. 

I    About  nine-tenths  of  the  things  an 
;  adult  does  are  done  because  other  peo- 
pie  do  them— Dr.  J.  A.  Hadfleld. 

Gil  Valeriano  Gives  Pleasure 
to  Large  Audience 


j  lilniself  witn  a  st.k  -  ,  anid  .;i..jor:-.  imI  , 
I  panist.  Miss  Vaiden,  who.  It  Is  clear,  ^jJior  j, 
was  not  engaged-  only  for  the  occasion,  r  Sl^, 
but  knows  his  Tfray-s  root  and  branch.  I 
Lilll  Lehmann,  no  mean  judge,  would  j 
have  rejoiced  In  Mif-s  Vaiden's  work — 
Lilll  Lehman,  who  made  no  bones  of 
instructing  Walter  Damrosch — "Don't 
watch  the  score;  watch  my  lips." 

Best  of  all  Mr.  Valeriano  sang,  and 
best  of  all  the  audience  liked,  a  group 
of  Spanish  songs.  Knowing  they  would 
like  them,  Mr.  Valeriano  chose  a  pro- 
gram of  songs,  "Les  Cloches"  except- 
ed, that  he  could  sing  in  much  the 
same  way,  all  demanding  either  fer- 
vor, or  sentiment  mighty  sweet,  or 
else  those  fast  chattering  words  that 
never  fall  to  amuse.  Not  once,  De- 
bussy again  excepted,  did  he  depart 
from  his  genre — or  if  he  did,  as  with 
the  Franz  song,  he  forced  the  sbng  Into 
his  genre.  A  wiser  young  man,  or  one 
better  advised,  has  seldom  sung  here 
in  public.  And  few  singers  have  pleased 
so  well. 

Since  he  did  so  successfully  what  he 
set  out  to  do,  there  could  be  small  point 
in  disputing  about  matters  of  taste  and 
voice  production.  Mr.  Valeriano' s  single- 
ness of  purpose,  his  energy  and  his  wis. 
dom  every  singer  could  copy  to  advan- 
tage. R.  R.  G. 


Gil  Valeriano,  a  tenor  from  Spain, 
sang  this  program  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Jordan  hall,  to  the  accompani- 
ments of  Alice  Vaiden:  O  del  mio  amato 
ben,  Donaudy;  Sei  mla  gioia,  Handel; 
Chi  Sa,  d'Atrl;  Clcerenella,  Italian  Folk 
Song;  Aubade,  Lalo;  SI  tu  le  veux, 
Koechlln;  Les  Cloches,  Debussy;  Wal- 
court,  Szulo;  Amor  y  odio,  Granados; 
Prlncesita,  Padilla;  El  Espanollto,  Pen- 
ella;  Granadinas,  Ybarra;  Ml  Nina, 
Guetary;  Fur  Muslk,  Franz;  Standchen. 
Strauss;  Canzonetta,  Loewe;  Leys  Is  a 
Sickness,  La  Forge. 

Mr.  Valeriano  so  obviously  pleased 
his  large  audience  yesterday  far  better 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  performers, 
that  It  may  be  worth  while,  for  the 
good  of  those  performers  less  favored,  , 
to  try  to  find  the  reasons  why.  ! 

They  are  not  many:  one  alone  tells 
the   tale  of  yesterday's  success.     Mr.  ; 
Valeriano,   if  guessing   is  permissible, 
likes  a  certain  type  of  song.  Shrewdly 
arguing  that  what  he  likes  other  people  . 
are  quite  likely  to  like,  too.  this  Tvlse  i 
young  man  lias  made  much  intelligent ' 
effort  to  learn  to  sing  this  type  of  song ! 
well.  J 

He  has  developed  his  voice  and  his ' 
technique  till  they  serve  him  adequately. 
He  has  given  time  enough  to  the  tongues 
to  enable  him  to  sing  In  four  languages, 
as  well  as  In  his  native  Spanish,  at  all 
events  with  distinctness  and  understand- 
ing. To  both  musical  and  rhetorical  ac- 
cent has  has  lent  thought,  to  rhythm 
too,  and,  In  some  degree,  to  the  shape 
of  phrases.  Then  at  last,  with  a  capable 
technique  to  hfelp,  and  Intelligent  study 
having  pointed  the  way  and  set  certain 
bounds,  Mr.  Valeriano  has  felt  free  to  ■ 
allow  his  abounding  temperament  full; 
play.  Since  It  Is  real  temperament  he  Is 
blessed  with,  not  a  mere  n^vous  excit- 
ability, no  wonder  Mr.  Valmano  stirred 
his  hearers  to  unusual  enthusiasm. 

To  mention  one  feature  more  of  his 
wise  procedure,  Mr.  Valeriano  provided 


ITS  FIFTH  CONCERT 

Testerday  afternoon,  ai  the  Boston 
Opera  House,  Ethel  Leginska  and  the 
Boston  Philharmonic  orchestra  gave 
their  fifth  concert  of  the  season.  It 
was  at  the  end  of  it,  fittingly  enough, 
that  they  did  their  most  brilliant  work. 
In  Wagner's  "Rlenzi"  overture.  Con- 
ductors all  seem  to  like  this  piece,  the 
•public  hears  it  gladly;  only  the  music 
critics,  apparently,  can't  put  up' with  it. 

One  of  its  themes,  there  is  no  deny- 
ing. Is  ordinary  endugh.  But  a  theme 
St  remains,  though  a  common  one,  so 
the  question  comes  to  mind — does  not 
s  poor  theme  afford  a  stouter  founda- 
tion for  music  than  no  theme  at  all? 
- 1  seemed  so  yesterday.  Wagner's  much 
abused  melody,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
Bounded  yesterday  very  well.  Miss 
Leginska  planned  the  overture  so  judi- 
ciously and  brought  such  spirit  to  its 
■pet^ormance. 

Quite  as  well,  and  with  the  simplicity 
of  fine  musicianship  she  laid  out  the 
details  of  Schubert's  unfinished  sym- 
phony.   Though  the  melodies  were  all 
Buavely  sung  and  the  found  staid  good, 
the  performance  on  the  whole  missed  ; 
:ts  full  effect,  probably  because  strong  ; 
tone.  In  Its  passage  from  the  stage  to  ■ 
the  hou^e,   lost  all   its   elasticity  and 
bite.    The  same  effect  of  tonal  dullness 
obtained  in  Wolf-Ferrari's  overture  to , 
"Susanna's  Secret,"  despite  the  rhythmic 
gaiety  with  which  Miss  Leginska  tossed 
It  oft.    She  played  it  twice. 

Between  the  symphony  and  the  over- 
ture Miss  Leginska  placed  Carlos  Sal- 
aedo's  poem  for  harp  and  orchestra, 
"The  Enchanted  Isle."  Since  many  of 
the  audience  had  not  the  benefit  of 
program  books,  those  lisTeners  had  to 
depend  on  the  quickness  of  their  own 
Imaginations,  with  the  help  of  the  title, 
vu  suess  at  the  music's  poetic  content. 

The  island,  by  M.  Salzedo's  sugges-  ; 
tlon,  would  seem  to  be  an  arid  spot  I 
peopled  by  spirits  of  a  peculiarly  malign  | 
Ingenuity,  who,  when  they  chose,  could  | 
make  the  spot  most  displeasing.  "Hell  j 
is  empty,"  as  Ferdinand  said  of  an  i 
earlier  enchanted  Island,  "and  all- the  j 
devils  are  here."  The  Isle,  none  the  | 
less,  must  have  had  a  strip  or  two  of  j 
pleasant  woodland;  so,  at  least,  the  ; 
music  hinted,  In  a  passage  suggestive  I 
of  Siegfried— and  the  spirits  at  least  | 
mended  their  ways,  to  judge  from  the 
beautiful  sound  at  the  close  of  the  | 
poem,  with  dazzling  shower  of  tones  I 
from  the  harp.  | 

This  poem,  to  a  hearer  who  knew 
what  It  had  in  mind,  might  be  verj 
well.  As  music  it  seemed  yesterday  a 
vain  thing,  with  color  in  plenty  to  adorn 
ft,  but  with  little  substance  to  adorn. 
Mr.  Salzedo,  who  played  the  harp  part 
brilliantly,  was  cordially  applauded. 

Sos  was  the  tenor  Rafael  Diaz,  who 
Bang  "Onaway"  from  Coleridge-Tay- 
lor's "Hiawatha"  and  two  Strduss  songs 
with  orchestra.  Though  surely  not  a 
German,  Mr.  Diaz  sang  in  the  way 
I  'requently  attributed  to  German  tenors. 
1  His  enunciation  was  extraordinarily  dis- 
tinct, and  he  had  ardor  in  his  favor,  f 

The  audience  was  very  large.  r 
R.  R.  Q. 

RACHMANINOVIN  ! 


^  A.  H.  Godwin's  "Gilbert  and  Sullivan,"  published  by  f-P'  button 
Oenpany.  is  a  volume  of  nearly  800  pages  written  in  a  high-pitched  key 
rf^lo^.  It  is  truo  that  Mr.  Godwin  in  his  "Overture"  admits  that 
n«lther  man  was  a  genius,  but  their  association  "gave  the  world  an  art- 
f«m  that  has  undeniable  genius"  He  further  says  that  neither  one  was 
th«  superior  partner.  "Without  one  another  they  vrere  men  who  would 
h«T*  made  no  supreme  reputation." 

Mr.  Chertetton  In  M.  totrrfxctioB  h»  mor«  to  ''V  "'""^ 
r      .bout  M.  oo.«.t,.        .rgue.  th.t  the  be.t  and  mort  Vi«on.n  woA 
.  tk.  Victorian  «.  is  it,  ..tlr.  upon  lta«U.  There       a  strun  of  h»n- 
Jto  a,,  age.   "H.C  »cl«».tio„  that  ..tU.g  i.  .11  i^^^  k™""/  l» 
.am,  sort  ..  the  exclamation  that  it  I.  all  damned  non^n.e.  E.g^ 

deliehtful;  Gilbert's  whimsicality,  topsy-turvy  v  ew  of  l^^e.  quips  and 
^ie^e8  stuTexcite  laughter,  even  when  some  American  comedian  clowns 
W»  part  and  snaps  his  fingers  at  Savoy  traditions. 

The  late  John  Lane,  the  publisher,  once  told  us  that  Gilb^'s  lines 
were  more  quoted  In  England  than  those  of  any  author  since  Shakespeare 
Today  there  is  a  discordant  voice  In  the  chorus  of  praise,  ^r.  Ernest 
Newman  maintains  that  SuUivan  was  often  handicapped  by  Gilbert.  We 
aasalls  the  librettist  with  the  bitterness  he  displayed  towards  Paul  White- 
man  and  all  makers  of  jazz.  He  speaks  of  the  "slow-motion  jokes  the 
-mechanical"  wit,  the  "ponderous"  prose,  Gilbert's  "fatuous  self-satisfac- 
tion." "Sullivan  was  too  bored  with  Gilbert  in  his  serious  mood  to  take  the 
smallest  trouble."  Does  Mr.  Godwin  rhapsodize  over  Jack  Point  m  ine 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard"  ?  Mr.  Newman  speaks  of  the  "shoddy  humor  and 
the  "borrowed"  pathos;  nor  does  he  think  highly  of  the  music?  Can  it  be 
that  in  the  'Yeomen'  he  weakly  succumbed  to  the  desire  to  show  that, 
08  his  noodle  friends  assured  him,  he  was  capable  of  something  bigger 
than  mere  operetta?  At  any  rate  here  he  is  complacently  turning  out 
eecond  or  third-rate  stuff  in  the  big  style  instead  of  keeping  to  the  smaller 
Btyle  in  which  he  was  an  unapproachable  master.  Luckily  for  us  he  soon 
came  to  his  senses— for  a  time— and  a  year  after  the  'Yeomen  produced 
the  Ircomparable  'Gondoliers.'  "  Now,  when  "The  Gondoliers"  was  brought 
out  in  Boston  at  the  Glob©  Theatre,  John  Stetson,  manager,  said  the  title 
•hould  be  the  "Gone-Dollars." 

Mr.  Newman  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Gilbert's  middle  name 
"Schwenk"  gave  him  a  twist  to  his  mentality;  this,  in  spite  of  Pierre  Bayle  s 
long  essay  to  prove  that  names  could  not  influence  the  life  or  work  of 
man  or  woman.  Yet  Swinburne  asked  how  any  poet  named  John  Donne 
eould  possibly  write  melodious  verse. 

Mr.  Godwin's  book  la  not  of  a  biographical  nature;  it  is  a  "critical 
•ppreciation"  of  the  operettas,  a  study  of  the  various  characters.  He  ad- 
mits that  Sullivan  was  the  man  who  gave  the  operettas  their  durability 
and  vitality,  but  he  owed  much  to  Gilbert,  for  Sullivan  had  been  "in  peril 
of  drooping  into  a  sentimental  ecclesiastic  composer,  a  pot-boiler  of  an- 
thems and  syrupy  hymns."  It  was  Gilbert  who  prepared  the  ground  work. 
Mr.  Godwin  first  tells  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign  and  describes  the  op- 
erettas in  briefest  outlines  from  "Thespis"  to  "The  Grand  Duke,"  the  fatal 
thirteenth.  A  certain  judge  thought  thit  "Trial  by  Jury"  would  bring 
the  Law  into  disrepute.  "lolanthe"  offended  a  leading  newspaper  because 
of  its  "gibes"  at  an  institution  that  "many  Englishmen  admire  and  the 
rest  are  content  to  tolerate."  "The  Sorcerer"  in  Mr.  Godwin's  opinion 
is  an  unequal  worlc,  with  little  merit  in  the  humor  or  the  tunes.  "H.  M.  S. 
Pinafore"  definitely  established' success.  "lolanthe"  is  "probably  the  clev- 
erest." The  story  of  "Princess  Ida"  is  not  a  good  one;  "The  Mikado"  is 
one  of  the  greatest.  Mr.  Godwin  has  nothing  but  praise  for  "The  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard."  These  operettas  are  all  the  "Englishman's  Looking  Glass," 
and  "The  Gondoliers,"  though  the  scene  is  Venice  and  the  characters 
supposed  to  be  Italian  and  Spanish,  is  the  most  English  of  all." 
Probably  as  Sir  Toby  Belch  of  Illyria  was  English.  If  these  oper- 
ettas succeeded  in  the  United  States,  it  was  mainly  because  of  the  music, 
says  Mr.  Godwin,  for  much  of  the  humor  is  incomprehensible.  "In  a 
country  which  is  not  overrun  with  convention,  which  offers  no  obeisance 
to  rank,  and  which  does  not  exactly  elevate  self-depreciation  into  a  na- 
tional habit,  the  satire  is  bound  to  lose  its  piquancy."  Pooh,  Mr.  Godwin; 
likewise,  piffle.  There  were  Bunthomes  and  swooning  aesthetic  ladies 
in  the  United  States;  also  other  subjects  satirized:  Singular  appoint- 
ments to  high  naval  officers,  policemen,  inefficient  military  leaders,  pride 
in  ancestry,  injustice  and  folly  in  government,  snobbery — were  these,  are 
these  unknown  in  this  republic? 

There  are  chapters  on  the  development  of  the  "Bab  Ballads"  into 
libretto  form;  on  the  six  best  lyrics  and  the  six  best  tunes;  on  the  lovel 
'  scenes,  topical  allusions,  "choicest  literary  passages" — pace  Mr.  Newman — 
royalties  and  self-made  men — Jack  Point  has  a  whole  chapter  to  himself  1; 
There  are  amusing  pages  "concerning  the  ladies,"drawn  by  Gilbert  from  | 
two  models:  Simpering  innocents  and  man-trapping  spinsters.   The  youngj 
maidens  with  pretty  voices  are  empty  headed,  terribly  conventional! 
Yum-Yum,  Casilda,  Patience,  Rose  Maybud,  Elsie  Maynard;  all  of  "the 
clinging  type  whose  sense  of  decorum  is  stifling."  "You  will  remember 
the  embarrassment  of  the  daughters  of  Maj.-Gen.  Stanley.    Each  has 
taken  off  a  shoe  with  a  view  to  a  paddle,  and  when  a  man  catches  her  in 
this  shocking  state  of  deshabille,  the  poor  creature  hops  round  on  one  footj 
iisconcertedly."    Patience  is  a  freak,  but  the  most  terrible  survival  is 
ose  Maybud.    Princess  Ion  stands  apart,  a  classic  figure  of  icy  sensi- 
'ility.   lolanthe,  more  human    ■  '    i    ■        'tc  npd  unreal.    "To  my  mind 


Gilbert's  best-drawn  woman  is  Katisha.  hlie  is  an  umovti 
man-eating  tigress  after  her  prey,  with  the  jealousy  of  a  ca  .  i 
a  viper,  and  an  overbearing  manner  that  can  quell  a  Mikado,  iiut  it  is  her 
domineering  personality  that  makes  her  dramatically  strong." '  Yet  Gil- 
bert has  been  censured  for  ridiculing  middle-aged  spinsters  with  hopes — 
Lady  Jane  for  instance.  When  Mr.  Godwin  says  of  Katisha,  ^hat  line 
about  the  left  shoulder  blade  that  is  a  miracle  of  loveliness  is  surely  one 
of  the  wittiest  things  in  the  opera,"  one  is  tempted  to  cry  out:  "Let  us 
examine  the  gentleman's  bumps." 


A  chapter  especially  interesting  to  a  musician  is  the  discussion  of 
SalUvan's  alleged  plagiarisms.  "He  had  too  many  ideas  of  his  own  to 
make  him  a  beggrar."  Yet  he  know  the  old  opera-bouffe,  the  old  madri- 
galists;  he  utilized  phrases  of  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Verdi,  Wallaw.  On 
one  occasion,  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Godwin,  he  helped  himself  with  both 
hands  to  Schumann;  he  cribbed  from  old  folk  songs  and  old  airs.  "In  the 
drawing-room  music  in  'Utopia'  there  is  a  snatch  of  'Johnny,  get  your 
gun.'" 

Mr.  Newman  has  taken  a  fiendish  delight  in  suggesting  that  Sulli- 
van's patter  tunes  were  imitated  from  Italian  light  opera  music  of  the 
late  years  in  the  18th  century;  that  he  was  indebted  especially  to  Cima- 
rosa.  Mr.  Newman  gives  parallel  examples  in  notation  that  have  a  strong  j 
resemblance.  If  Sullivan  did  steal,  he  stole  adroitly,  and  made  good,  andjj 
often  original,  use  of  his  plunder,  in  which  he  resembled  Handel,  from 
whom  he  in  turn  borrowed. 

There  is  a  short  chapter  on  the  Savoyards:  George  Grossmith,  Bar- 
rlnffton,  Richard  Temple,  who  had  the  "most  perfect  all-round  equipment,"  • 
Ck>urtice  Pound,  Leonora  Braham,  Geraldine  Ulmar,  Jessie  Bond,  Rosina 
Brandam — names,  now,  only  names;  and  who  remembers  George  Thome; 
and  Durward  Lely  7 

Were  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  unequalled  as  collaborators  in  this  field?  i 
What  is  to  be  said  of  Meilhac  and  Halevy,  who  collaborated  with  the  in- 
comparable Offenbach?  Gilbert  was  never  as  witty  as  these  French 
librettists  in  "La  Belle  Helene,"  "Barbe  Bleue,"  "La  Grande  Duchesse  de 
Gerolstein,"  "La  Perichole,"  "La  Vie  Parisienne."  Offenbach  had  a  finer 
instinct  for  the  stage  than  Sullivan;  a  keener  sense  of  dramatic  humor  in 
music;  nor  did  Sullivan  ever  write  so  enchanting,  tender  melodies  as 
"Chanson  de  Fortunio,"  "Dites-lui,"  Perichole's  Letter,  or  the  tenor  Ro- 
mance from  "La  Princesste  de  Trebizonde." 


Mr.  Godwin's  book  will  entertain  the  countless  admirers  of  the  Savoy 
operettas,  and  lead  them  to  wish  for  revivals  worthy  of  the  old  traditions, 
aa  th«  revivals  under  the  management  of  Winthrop  Ames  in  New  York,  i 
  P.  H. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY — Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Serga  RachmanlnofT,  pianist.  Sa« 
cpaclal  notice. 

Jordan  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  People's  Symphony  Orehettra,  Mr.  Mason, 
conductor.     See  special  notloe. 

Boston  Opera  House,  3:15  P.  M.  Boston  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 
Mme.  Leginska,  conductor.    See  special  notice. 

Boston  Art  Club.  150  Newbury  street,  Dartmouth  street  entrance, 
3:30  P.  M.  Boston  Flute  Players'  Club,  assisted  by  Gertrude  Ehrhart. 
soprano;  Messrs.  Elcus,  violin;  Lefranc,  viola;  Zighera,  cello;  Lau- 
rent, flute;  Walkenier,  horn;  Sanroma,  piano.  Brahm's  Trio,  E  flat,  op. 
40,  for  piano,  violin,  horn.  Roussel.  Joueurs  de  Flute,  top  flute  and 
piano  (M.  de  la  Pelaudie — flrst  time).  Slonimsky,  sonas  for  soprano— 
Autumi:,  Eternal  Silence  (translated  from  the  Russian),  Silhouettes 
and  La  Fulte  de  la  Lune  (after  Oscar  Wilde — flrst  time  in  Boston). 
The  composer,  pianist.  Jongen,  piano  quartet,  op.  23. 

The  Barn,  36  Joy  Street,  4  P.  M.  Negro  Spirituals  (H.  Tt.  Bur. 
leigh)  sung  by  James  E.  Downs,  baritone — Green  Quarker,  accompan- 
ist, under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Stage  Society:  |  Don't  Feel  No 
Ways  Tired;  'Tis  Me,  Oh,  Lord;  Were  Vou  There;  Hard  Trials;  De  Qos- 
pel  Train;  My  Lord,  What  a  Morning;  Peter,  Go  Ring  Dem  Bells; 
Heaven,  Go  Down  Moses;  Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot;  Bye  and  Bye, 
I  Want  to  be  Ready. 
MONDAY — Symphony  Hall,  8:18  P.  M.    Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 

Koussevitzky,  conductor;  Mr.  Achron,  solo  violinist.  See  special  notice. 
TUESDAY — Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  James  R.  Hoiiflhton,  baritone;  Regin- 
ald Boardman,  accompanist.  Songs  by  Russian  and  American  com- 
posers. German  folk  songs  and  old  English  songs.  A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Houghton  studied  singing  In  the  East  and  has 
been  associated  as  soloist  with  the  Harvard  Glee  Club.  ' 

Symphony  Hall.  4  P.  M.    Children's  Concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra;  Richard  Burgin  will  conduct.    See  special  notice. 
WEDNESDAY— Symphony  Hall,  4  P.  M.     Repetition  of  Tuesday's  Chil- 
dren's Concert. 

THURSDAY — Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Hans  Ebell,  pianist;  Gertrude  Ehr- 
hart, soprano.  Piano  pieces:  Beethoven',  sonata,  C  sharp  minor  ("Moon- 
light"); Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue.  B-flat  minor  (Well  Tempered  Clavi- 
chord); Chopin,  Ballade,  G  minor;  Kreisler-Rachmanlnoff,  Llebeslied 
(Viennese  Waltz);  Liszt,  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  12;  Songs:  Brahm's 
Wir  Wandelten  und  Botschaft;  Saminsky,  A  Hebrew  Lullaby;  EbeM, 
Aus  "Pierrot's  Marionetten  Theatre,"  and  Appasslonata ;  Slonimsky, 
Autumn;  The  Eternal  Circle;  Silhouettes;  La  Fulte  de  la  Lune  (the 
composer,  accompanist). 

FRIDAY — Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  Concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevltkzy,  conductor.    See  special  notice. 

SATURDAY — Jordan  Hall,  11  A.  M.  Second  of  Ernest  Schelllno's  concerts 
for  children.    Playei's  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Jordan  Hall.  3  P.  M.  Irene  Scharrer,  pianist.  Bach'^  Chromatlo 
Fantasie  and  Fugue;  Schumann's  Sonata  in  G  minor;  Chopin's  Barcar- 
olle; Sonata  in  B  flat  minor,  and  certain  preludes. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  oo<ii.irt, 
Mr.   Koussevitzky,  conductor. 


Sergei  Rachmanlnov  save  a  piano  re- 
cital In  S>Tnphony  hall  yesterday  after- 
noon, playing  the  following:  progrram: 

Schubert-Tausig':  Andantlno  and  va- 
riations: Schubert-Liszt:  "'Wanderer," 
fantalsie;  Brahms:  Intermezzo,  opus 
118,  and  ballade;  Chopin:  Rondo,  noc- 

turnei  waltz;  Medtner:  '"Fairy  Taaco, 
F  minor  and  B  minor;  Rachmanlnov: 
Prelude;  LJszt:  Rakocxy  march. 
I  A  crowded  hall  gave  clamorous  wel- 
I  come  to  Mr.  Rachmanlnov,  returning 
for  his  annual  recital.  As  usual,  the 
stage  and  all  available  standing  room 
was  filled. 

The  pianist  presents  little  change  to 
eye  or  ear  In  the  past  few  years.  'With 
his  commanding  hell^t  unbowed,  that 
barely  perceptible  Ump  and  kls  pervad- 
ing world-weary  air,  he  sUU  offers  to  an 


American  aui»  nee  lU  Ideal  picture  of 
gloomy  Russian. 

The  gloom,  however.  dn»s-  not  si 
to  his  playing.  Although  not  exrfctl 
warmy  human,  he  can  with  his  keer  _ 
Intellectual  in«?rpr(.tatIons  rouse  an  au-] 
dience  to 'high  enlhusiasn»  without  per- 
forming; L-vmnaaalcs  on  the  keyboard. 

Mr.  KaT-^tiiiaf^nov  i^^s  presented  mor 
distinguished  programs  In  the  past 
This  one  moved  smoofhly  and  uI«^reBt 
fully  tl-^bugh  the  quiet  sentiment  r 
one  Schubert  adaptation  and  the  lon| 
w'inded  %vajiderlngs  of  the  second 
through  the  Brahms,  In  which 
pianist  appeared  at  his  most  e!oquon< 
and  the  Chopin  group;  the  Medtn* 
fairy  tales — the  pretty  one,  opus  26. 
the  "gnomish  one,  opus  20;  one  of  _ 
preludes  with  which  Mr.  Rachn^lnj 
has  tried  to  make  amends  for  that  In  t, 
sharp  minor,  and  LIszfs  Rakoci 
March,  which  closed  the  program  with 
a  brass-band  flourish. 

There  w  erf  no  encores  until  after  ths 
final  group,  when  Mr.  Rachmanmov  be- 
gan with  a  Chopin  walta  and  h'^ 
1  transcription  of  Schuberfa  "The  i 


'.t'the  close  :>/  the  proyrair,  th«  entlr* 
dlenoe  sat  solid,  with  that  "C-sharp 
~or  prelude  or  stay  hire  all  night" 
k  plaltf  upon  their  countenances. 

_  B.  V. 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 


Jordan*'  Hall  yesterday  afternoon 
.-ird  the  eighth  concert  of  the  People's 
mphony  orchestra,  Stuart  Mason 
-iductlngr.  The  program:  Mehul, 
^rture  "La  Chasse  du  Jeune  Henrr; 
■II  Burleigh,  concerto  for  violin  and 
'  hestra  No.  J,  op.  60  (first  time  In 
-itor);  Lalo,  "Aubade'l;  Svendsen, 
arnlval  In  Paris." 

Mr.  Mason  had  evidently  chosen  his 
"ogram.  from  pleasing,  not  too  difficult 
ks.    He  began  with  Mehul's  ovcr- 
"I>a  Chasse  du  Jeune  Henri,"  a 
happy  concert  overture.    Here  was 
rtunlty  to  renew  acquaintance  with 
1  opera  composer  whose  operas  are  no 
nger  given.    Only  overtures  and  arias 
5ep  Mehul  and  others  who  share  his 
^id  lot  from  being,  names    In  musio 
-tory,  and  nothing  more, 
tardly   could  a  more  striking  con- 
st be  Imagined  than  that  between 
concerto  arid  the  overture  that  pre- 
ed    It.     Cecil    Burleigh's   third  'for 
iln  and  orchestra,  It  was  here  heard 
the  first  time  In  Boston.    It  would 
ni  that  his  two  other  works  In  this 
:n   might  have  served  him  well  in 
idlng  one   serious  evil — muddy  or-  , 
.-tratlon.    Many  a  climax  held  grind- 
growling  roars  Instead  of  swell- 
ig   sonorities;   often  It  seemed  as  If 
he  din  would  surely  deafen  all  who 
-^ard.     Much   of  the  time  the  Inner 
':e3  of  clarinets  and  bassoons  were 
le   smothered  In  the  heavy  layers 
string  tone.    But.  one  deftness  Mr. 
urleigli  displayed:  The  solo  violin  al- 
ays   rose   above   the   stormy  sound- 
ves  below.  ' 

Gilbert  Ross,  a  young  American 
lirilst,  gave  a  very  serious  Interpre- 
on  of  the  concerto.  Technically  vejy 
his  playing  suffers  from  an  over- 
bed, extremely  nervous  vibrato;  an 
islonal  wavering  from  true  Intona- 
!  would  seem  to  arise  from  this  con- 

louard  t<alo'8  Aubade  pleased  tha 

^ence  mightily;  In  It  solo  wind  and 
iced  strings  were  to  be  admired,  es- 
illy  the  beautiful  tone-quallt^'  and 
iiance  of  the  ensemble.  The  concert 
oaed  with  Svendsen's  "Carnival  In 
aiis,V  ao  popular  as  to  find  a  place  on 
ops  programs,  and  yet  weU  deserving 
e  serious  treatment  given  It  by  Bdr. 
aaon. 

The  audience  was  of  fair  size,  and  | 

ry  enthusiastic  In  Its  applause.  The  ; 
rogram  for  next  Sunday  afternoon  ex-  I 

nds  rare  promise:  Mozart,  overture 
The  Marriage  of  Figaro";  Handel,  con- 
erto  for  viola  and  orohestra;  Converse, 

leglac  Poem  (first  time  In  Boston); 
ubensteln,  piano  ■  concerto  In  D  minor; 
habrler,  Marche  Joyeuse.  Walter  Poole, 
lola,  and  Louis  Cornell,  pianist,  are 
ansslstlng  artists. 

W.  A.  C. 


I 
1 


>  spoke  not  long  ago  of  the  hairless 
"the  pig-dog,"  of  Brazil,  as  used 
I  foot-warmer  in  bed.    Mr.  W.  O. 
•r  writes   that   this  slate-colored 
la  used  In  Mexico,  not  as  a  hot- 
-botUe,  but  because  Its  warmth 
pposed  to  ward  off  rheumatism, 
conflict  of  testimony  Is  dlatress- 
Perhapa   Secretary  Kellogg  wlU 
Into  the  matter— Intervene  m  It 

Central  Australia  the  aborlgln* 
)men  use  dogs,  native  dogs,  dingoes, 
warm  the  body.    "Unlike  the  women 
Brazil,  they  do  not  put  the  animal 
Oielr  bed,  but  carry  it  around  with 
em  as  they  wander  in  a  nude  otmdl- 
durlng     the    winter  months." 
s-o  '    The  word  recalls  Ootave  Mlr- 
au's  story  of  his  dog. 
Tlhe  dog  haa  long  been  valued  for  its 
jdtolnal  properUea.  Old  books  on  nat- 
al and  unnatural  history  glv«  strange 
tnedlea  against  oU  manner  of  human 
DM  not  ttat  wis*  man  Bacon 
commend  for  tha  collo  a  stomacher  of 
arlet  cloth,  or  yomg  hoys  or  whelps 
lilted  to  the  belly? 
Pliny   Uie   Elder,    speakln*  of  dls- 
39sed    "Innards,"  wrote— we  quote 
jm  Philemon  HoUand's  translation— 
rhensoever  then  ther*  shan  bs  pain 
It  In  these  parts  or  any  of  them  ap- 
thereto  a  yong  sucking  whelpe'  and^ 


away  from  tho  part  to  the  puppio  It 
selfe,  as  men  say  ...  As  touchlnf 
the  pretty  little  dogrs  that  our  daJntla 
dame.?  make  so  much  of,  called  Melltael 
In  Latino,  if  they  be  euer  and  anon 
kept  close  wto  the  stomach©,  they  ease 
the  palne  thereof.  And  in  very  truth 
a  man  shall  perceiue  such  little  ones 
to  be  sicke,  yea,  and  many  times  to 
die  thereupon— whereby  It  Is  ertdenti 
that  our  maladies  paasa  from  vs  to: 
them."  I 
Unfortunately  there  Is  a  dispute  over 
the  Island  of  these  dogs.  Some  say  It  Is 
Malta;  others  that  this  Mellta  Is  In  th*! 
Adriatic.  Since  there  Is  this  doubt.  It| 
would  bo  advisable  to  substitute 
Maltese  cat  for  the  dog 


Searching  for  some  passage  of  descrlp 
tlon  which  for  Its  vividness  and  emo  , 
tional  import  we  might  call  poetry  wa 
are  confronted  with: 

The  dark  steep  roofs  chisel 

The  Infinity  of  the  sky; 

But  the  white  moonlit  gables 

Rftsemble 

Still  hands  at  prayer. 
The  only  rejoinder  Is  that  they  don't. 
—Sunday  Times  (London). 


I  never  go  to  a  Kinema,  because  I  am 
the  censor  of  films. — T.  P.  O'Connor. 


A  man  may  pass  a  great  many  years 
in  the  House  of  Lords  without  being 
told  or  finding  out  what  a  fool  he  is. — 
Lord  Newton. 


ADD— "THE  SIMPLE  LIFE" 

(From  Chekhov's  "The  Shootln?  Party"  i 
"Without  further  reflection,  I  filled 
five  glasses  and  emptied  them  one  after 
another  Into  my  mouth.  .  .  .  We 
lynched  till  7  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  the  crockery  was  removed  from 
the  table  and  dinner  was  served." 

THE  OLD  TYPHOID  BUCKET 

As  the  World  wags: 

I  have  found  in  an  old  English  publi- 
cation of  .songs,  covering  the  16th,  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  an  anonyjnous  soii;^ 
entitled  "The  Bucket,"  which  is  claimed 
to  be  of  English  origin.  These  verses 
appear  word  for  word  In  "The  Old 
Oaken  Bucket"  of  Samuel  Woodworth, 
who  was  born  In  Scltuate,  Mass.,  In 
1785,  and  died  In  New  York  In  1842.  1 
would  appreciate  any  information  from 
you  or  your  readers  who  can  account 
for  this  classification  among  the  songa 
of  England. 

EDW.A^RD  T.  KIRSCHBAUM. 

Grafton,  N.  II. 


"DRINKING  IN  A  CELLAR" 
As  the-  World  Wags: 

In  your  column  I  note  an  inquiry  from 
"A.  S.  K."  regailding  a  song  containing 
the  words,  "Oh,  drinking  In  a  cellar 
Isn't  nice!" 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  has  reference 
to  a  touching  little  song  which  ciine 
out  shortly  after  the  18th  amendment 
went  into  effect  and  was  entitled  "I'll 
See  Tou  In  C-U-B-A."  This  song  con- 
tained the  lines: 

"Drinking  in  a  cellar  Isn't  nice. 
Any  one  who  has  the  price 

Is  turning  Cuban. 

Have  you  been? 
Longing  for  that  smile 
That  you  haven't  had  for  quita  a  while? 

If  you  have. 

Come  -B-ith  me  to  Cuba. 

Tho  song  then  gives  a  charming  pict- 
ure of  the  joys  that  await  a  visitor  to 
our  Island  neighbor  and  ends  with  these 
lines: 

"^'Ith  so  much  rye  and  Scotch  on  tha 
table, 

We'll  drink  till  we  won't  be  able 
To  see  you.  In  C-U-B-A." 
If  this  Is  the  song  that  "A.  S.  K." 
has  In  mind,  perhaps  some  other  reader 
can  supply  the  rest  of  the  words. 

T.  E.  L. 


ep  It  hard  huggled  to  the  pla^T 
.ubtlesso   the   said  grief,   win  piii 


As  the  World  Wags: 
Might  not  the  following  song  answer 
'A.  S.  K.'s"  query: 
Columbia  record:  song  by  Berlin. 
"Not  so  far  from  hero 
There's  a  very  lively  atmosphere. 
Everybody's  going  there  this  year. 
And  there's  a  reason. 
The  season  opened  last  July, 
Ever  since  U.  S.  A.  went  dry 
Everybody's  going  there 
And  I'm  going  home. 

CHORUS 
I'm  on  my  way.  to  Cuba, 
There's  where  I'm  going. 
Cubal  There's  where  ru  stay. 
Cuba!  where  wine  Is  flowing 
And  there  where  dark  eye<3 
Bella^llke  tho  ~ 
Bella — Panaletta 
Cuba!  where  aU  la  hai)p9V 
Cuba!  where  alt  Is  gayi 
Why  don't  you  plan  a 
Wonderful  trip  to  Hkv&os 
Upon  a  ship 

And  I'll  see  yon  In  C-U-B-A, 
Take  a  friend's  advloa 
Drinking  In  a  cellar  Isn't  nto»— 
Any  one  who's  got  tho  prloa 

Should  be  a  C^jban! 

wavp  vou  been  longing  for  tho  amlla 


What  you  haven't  had  for  quite  a 
while — 

If  you  haven't  follow  m*,  ni  show 
way. 

GhoTvia. 

  X.  T,  Z. 

'IF,  REPERTORY 
THEATRE  PUY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Repertory  Theatre:  First  performance 
in  Boston  and  proba/bly  in  tlve  United 
States  of  "If,"  a  play  in  four  acts 
and  ten  scenes  by  Lord  Dunsany.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Ambassador's  Theatre, 
London,  on  May  30.  1921.  John  Heal, 
Hem-j-  Ainley;  Mary  Beal,  Marda 
Vanne;  Liza,  Ethel  Coleridge:  Mlralda 
Clement,  Gladys  Cooper;  Hussein, 
George  Hayes;  Hafin  el  Alcolhan,  Henry 
Caine;  Archie  Beal,  Leslie  Banks; 
Daoud,  Michael  Sherbrooke.  Laic  in 
August,  1921,  Madge  Titheradge  re- 
placed Ml-ss  Cooper.  It  was  said  by 
the  New  York  Times  of  June  26,  1921, 
that  "If"  is  "supposed  to  be  owned  in 
this  country  by  the  Shuberts,  who 
commissioned  RoUo  Peters  to  design  the 
scenery  three  or  four  months  ago, 
and  apparently  expect  to  produce  the 
play  next  season." 
The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

Bert    William  Kershaw 

Bill    Ralph  Roberts 

John  Beal    Guy  Phmtps 

Il'ary  Beal  ndmonla  Noll»- 

l.izn    Viva  Tattersall 

AU     .  .    Mark  Schweld 

Ml  raid  a  Clement   RuthTaylor 

The  Man  in  the  Comsr  ....  Msson  WllHams 

Daond   Louis  Leon  Hall 

Archie  Beal    Ralnh  Roberts 

Ben  Hussein    William  Mason 

Omar,  a  slnser    Guy  MacVlcar 

Hafiz  II  Alcolhan.  .  .'WlllUm  Fnversham.  Jr. 

I  Bazialol   Bandolph  Ensetrom 

T ^f^nthnn  nana  ......  Henrv  Dyer 

~  "Dwyer 


Thoothoo  Baba  .  .    fienr^  Dyer 

The  Lion    PhU  ~ 

The  Sheik  ol  the  BUhsreeos 

William  Kershaw 
Elmer  Hall 


ShaW^h    Mark  Sohwel,.] 


London   suburb.     Wou.     au   A^^X  „,  ,. 
maiden  have,  with  a  change  of^^ 
added  animal  passion  to  toweting  am"* 
bitlon;  would  she  bo  a  plotter  of  the 
harem?     There  1.-;  material  for  more 
than  one  play  In  this  fantasia. 

There  is  idle  chatter;  there  are  irri- 
tating repetitions  in  the  dialogue;  there 
is  one  speech  of  genuine  dignity  and 
pathos,  that  of  David  telling  the  .story 
of  the  rejected  gods,  a  speech  admi- 
rably delivered  by  Mr.  Hall,  whose  Ori- 
ental throughout  had  definite  charac- 
ter. 

The  performance  suffered  from  the 
intolerably  slow  pace,  yet  tho  audi- 
ence was  evidently  Interested,  though 
Its  heartiest  applause  was  for  rather 
clumsy  dancing,  tiresome  juggling,  and 
an  amusing  lion  In  the  banquet  scene. 
Miss  Taylor  was  delightful  In  the  aot 
where  she  teases  John  to  wed  her  and 
make  her  queen.  Here  she  was  so  hu- 
man In  her  demands  and  attempted 
cajolery  that  she  might  have  been  any' 
spoiled  woman  giving  her  husband  a 
dose  harassing  domesticity.  Excellent, 
too,  was  Mill  Nolley  as  the  anxious, 
loving  Mary.  True  to  life  i^-as  the  Bill 
of  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Phillips  gave  a 
carefully  considered  portrayal  of  John, 
but  one  can  think  of  the  role  plSye'd  in 
a  different  manner,  sharper  on  contrast, 
perhaps  with  a  touch  of  amiable  vul- 
garity throughout. 

The  play  was  well  mounted  for  the 
most  part:  Miss  Taylor's  Oriental  dress 
became  her. 


Zabnool 

ShabeesL       . 

Zas-boola   Auirueta  Gill 

This  play  Is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Mark  Swan's  "If,"  a  play  about  an 
Invasion  of  the  Pacific  coast  by  a  Jap- 
anese army,  a  blood  and  thunder,  ab- 
surd melodrama,  a  tract  for  prepared- 
ness, produced  at  the  Fulton  Theatre, 
New  York,  on  Feb.  7,  1917. 

Lord  Dunsany's  "If*'  Is  a  fantastic  play 
that  requires  a  special' company,  appre- 
ciative of  the  fantastical,  capable  of 
portraying  It  In  life  so  that  the  events 
seem  natural  and  to  be  expected;  that 
requires  also  a  special  audience,  one 
not  easily  disturbed  by  what  may  seem 
at  first  wildly  improbable. 

John  Beal,  a  plain  Cockney,  In  191?. 
lived  happily  with  his  humble,  working 
wife.  In  1903  a  porter  had  slammed 
the  platform  gate  In  his  face,  so  John 
missed  his  train — and  swore  to  be  even 
with  him  some  day.  In  1913  an  Orien- 
tal, to  whom  John  had  been  kind,  i 
showed  his  gratitude  by  giving  him  a 
magic  crystal,  so  that  he  could  bring 
back  the  paet  as  he  would  like  it  to 
have  been.  John  at  once  thought  of 
the  porter.  This  time  he  goes  through 
the  gate.  On  the  train  he  meets  Mlral- 
da. She  has  inherited  a  great  fortune, 
but  an  Eastern  potentate  owes  It  to  her 
and  win  not  pay.  John,  having  cham- 
pioned her  against  a  curmudgeon  In  the 
same  carriage,  is  happy  to  go  to  the  far- 
off  country  to  collect  the  debt.  The  chief 
will  not  pay,  so  at  MIralda's  request — 
for  she  has  joined  him — John  kills  him, 
dresses  In  the  local  manner  and  lends 
himself  easily  to  eunuchs,  divans,  the 
service  and  the  pomp  of  the  Orient;  but 
jhe  will  not  marry  Mlralda.  What's  the 
juse?  So  she  bethinks  herself  of  a  lover 
jat  hand,  an  obliging,  amorous  soul. 
They  purpose  to  have  John  assasslna- 
Ited  at  a  banquet.  He  escapes,  aided  by 
!a  faithful  servant. 

As  John  has  slain  the  potentate  in  a 
wait,  BO  he  wanders  for  years  In  an- 
other wait.  At  last  he  arrives  In  rags 
and  hungry  at  his  home  "The  Acacias." 
He  is  not  recognized  by  anyone,  but 
I  the  maid  servant  smashes  the  magic 
stone.  John  Is  again  his  Cockney  self; 
there  stands  Mary  his  fond  wife. 
'Twas  all  a  dream. 

I  We  have  spoken  of  John  as  a  Cock- 
ney; of  his  wife  as  humble.  So  they  are' 
in  the  book.  On  the  stage  last  night 
they  had  risen  In  the  social  scale; 
there  was  nothing  of  the  Cockney 
about  John;  he  talked  and  the  wife 
dressed  as  If  they  were  a  well  bred, 
cultivated  couple.  We  doubt  if  Dun- 
sany's John  going  to  the  train  was  so 
natty  in  his  appearance.  Furthermore 
the  contrast  between  the  Cockney  and 
the  ruler  In  the  East  was  therefore  not 
so  marked. 

The  play  Is  a  string  of  episodes,  with- 
out true  continuity.  Mucffi  must  be 
taken  for  granted.  There  Is  a  queer 
mixture  of  satire  and  of  British  propa- 
ganda, of  comments  on  the  way  to 
govern  an  "inferior"  race,  of  Oriental 
cruelty  and  sensuality  as  revealed  In 
"Tlie  Arabian  Nights."  The  John  of 
tho  Bast   could    not   have  dovelopeo 

1  even  In  a  dream  from  the  Johr: 


"SCARLET  LETTER" 

Lillian  Glsh  In  "The  Scarlet  Letter," 
adapted  from  the  novel  by  Nathanle 
Hawthorne  and  directed  by  Victor  Sea- 
strom.  Is  the  feature  picture  at  the  State 
Theatre  this  week. 

The  cast  is  as  follows: 

Hester   /.UlUan  OUh 

Rev.  Bimmesdala   .Lars  Hanson 

Prynne  Henry  B.  Walthall 

Giles  Karl  Dana 

Mistress  Hlbbins  Marcelle  Corday 

Pearl  Joyce  Coad 

Once  again  we  hare  a  screen  version 
of  a  famous  novel  that  Is  not  faithful 
to  characters,  action  or  depth  of  the 
original  script.  It  Is  hard  to  judge  "The 
Scarlet  Letter"  as  a  picture  standing  on 
Its  own  merits  because  Hawthorne's 
Hester  Prynne  was  such  a  remarkable 
person  and  Lillian  Gish  only  expresses 
her  nobility  in  a  few  of  her  scenes. 
Perhaps  if  It  wasn't  for  this  comparison, 
"Tho  Scarlet  Letter"  would  be  more 
acceptable. 

Lillian  Glsh  did  grasp  every  bit  of 
pathos  and  courage  of  the  real  Hester 
Prjnne  in  her  dramatic  walk  from  the 
Jail  to  the  scaffold  and  her  final  scenes 
with  the  Rev.  DImmeedale  were  ex- 
tremely well  done.  There  Is  real  ability 
In  Miss  Gish  If  directors  would  not 
make  her  look  like  a  sick  kitten  ao 
often.  I 
The  acting  honors  go  to  Karl  Dansi 
who  plays  the  part  of  Giles.  Here  Is  a  , 
positive  character  that  dominates  every 
scene.  He  Is  not  handsome — almost  the 
contrary — but  Giles  stands  out  as  a  fine 
sympathetic  person  with  a  delightful 
sense  of  humor. 

Maybe  the  Rev.  Dlmmesdale  had 
everyone  fooled.  It  Is  taking  him  at  a 
disadvantage  to  be  familiar  with  the 
original  story  but  It  seemed  that  he 
looked  very  guilty  in  most  of  'his  big 
scenes  especially  when  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Boston  was  looking  at  him. 

Roger  Chllllngworth  is  cut  to  a  few 
short  scenes  In  the  screen  play  but 
what  he  does  Is  well  done  by  Henry  B. 
Walthall. 

The  photography  Is  super- excellent 
throughout  the  entire  picture  and  so  we 
seek  out  and  And  the  cameraman — 
Henrlk  Sartov.  C.  M.  D. 


Symphony  Program  Includes 
Handel  Concerto 


The  third  symphony  concert  of  the  { 
Monday  series.  Mr.  Koussevltzky  Ifed  oft 
grandly  with  Handel's  concerto,  Grosso, 
for  string  orchestra,  that  In  B  minor.  No. 
3  2.    If  this  music  pleased  last  Friday, 
as  by  all  accounts  It  did,  on  Saturday  ; 
It  must  have  given,  by  all  report,  deeper  \ 
pleasure  still.    But  only  last  night  did  | 
this  music  appear  in  the  full  majesty  1 
of  Its  glory.    The  wonder  is  that  the  ; 
grandeur   of   the   first  movement  did 
not  bring  the  hearers  to  their  knees; 
still  meekly  kneeling  they  might  fit-  . 
tingly  have  listened  to  the  pure  beauty  | 
of  the  second.    And  to  the  mysterj- 
haunted  measures  of  the  finale's  Intro- 
duction  everybody  must   Indeed  have 
listened  In  amaze,  to  think  that  Han- 
del, in  his  centur>-,  could  have  wi-ltten 
them.    The  performance  was  superb. 

So  was  that  of  Schumann's  B  flat 
symphony,  so  splendid  that  the  audi- 
ence at  the  end  broke  Into  that  snap- 
ping kind  of  hearty  applause  one  does 
not  hear  after  every  piece.  They  must 
liave  forgotten  for  the  moment  that 
poor  Schumann,  in  his  Ignorance  of  or- 
chestration, did  wrong  to  try  hla  hand 
at  a  symphony. 

AVhether  he  did  or  not,  the  sj-mphony 
sounded    extremely    well    last  night 


which  fact  would  seem  to  suggest  that 
conductors  are  a  factor  In  the  matter. 
Or  can  It  he  that  Schumann,  actually 
ahead  of  his  time,  liked  a  type  of  In- 
struroeniatlon  that  once  seemed  thick 
■vaA  nniddy.  but  now  sounds  clear 
.  nough  and  not  too  dense,  after  all  that 
come  between?  Or  may  It  be  onlyj 
■out  Idle  talk,  once  .set  on  foot,  Is  slow' 

1  die?    To  talk  of  Ignoranoe,  In  face 
last  night's  performance  of  Schu- 

ann's  beautiful  music,  savora  In  truth 

(  Idleness. 

Between  these  two  great  pieces  came 
violin   concerto   by  Joseph  Achron, 
ith  the  composer  In  person  to  play  the 
•  lo  part.     Mr.  Achron  states  in  the 
■ogi-am  book:    "The  first  part  Is  built 
elements    of    Hebrew  synagogue 
hants.   The  themes  are  15  in  number." 
They  seemed  too  many  by  far  last 
;i;ht  for  a  single  movement  of  a  con- 
rrto.     Though  association  may  have 
lade  them  clear  to  some  listeners,  to 
:her  people  they  sounded,  all  but  two 
■-  three,  formless  and  unmeaning.  The 
Armonlc  treatment  Mr.  Achron  dealt 
lem  made  many  sound  downright  un- 
leasant — and  lacking,   withal,   in  the 
italily  that  keeps  some  of  Mr.  Block's 
tebralc  music  absorbing. 
The  second  movement,  based  on  Pal- 
stlnan  dances,  at-  the  least  of  it  Is  not 
ciisinal.   But  though  a  composer  of  to- 
iny  can   hardly  treat  folk   tunes  ar- 
haically,  still,  unless  he  is  stirred  to 
some  extent  to  picture  the  conditions 
iif.der  which  folk  tunes  thrive,  might 
ha  not  better  let  them  alone?   To  pull 
;  'hose  dances  about — pleasant  in  them- 
I  selves — in    Mr.    Achron's   way,  helped 
I  them  not  at  all.    Neither  did  It  result  i 
:  li!  music  either  beautiful  or  picturesque,  j 
Mr.    Achron    played    the    solo    music  | 
ir.oothlyand  with  evident  ease.  Grata-  t 
iul  for  a  violinist  it  did  not  sound. 

The  program  also  brought  to  a  hear- 
ing Vaughan  Williams's  first  "Norfolk 
lihapsody."    Mr.  Achron  might  study  It, 
;  0  .advantage,  fdr  Mr.  Vaughan  WiU- 
iiinis  has  made  mnslc  out  of  folk  songs 
I  that  at  all  events  does  not  run  counter 
'  to  their  spirit — agreeable  music  to  hear. 
'     The    next  concert    will  take  place 
reb.  n.  R.  E.  G. 


KEITH-ALBEB  ST.  JAMES  THE- 
A.TRB — "The  Poor  Nut,"  comedy  of  col- 
lege life  by  J.  C.  and  EUlot  Nugent. 
Produced  at  the  Hollis  Theatre  a  year 
ago  with  Elliott  Nugent,  Cornelius 
Keefe  and  others  In  leading  roles.  The 
K.-A.  St.  James  cast  Is  as  follows: 

Col.  Small   . ,  Harold  Chase 

Mariorle   Blake  ^^l°r^J]rf  = 

JuHh    Winters  tb  Spoarc 

Tnhii  Miller   Walter  Gilbert 

'•■m  b''  Si^iith'.  • '. : :  .John  Wlnthrop 

•MaKpie"  Welch  •  " 

■Spike"   Ho.vt  Frank  Charlton 

WalUe  Pierce  ^;,„-^°*'  ^^.^A 

Prof.  Demlny  .  •  y'lH""*  ^''hSm  ,\ 

C  oach  Ja/-keon  Charles  I.  Schotteld  \ 

IDoo  Spurney  iS' fhn^A 

I  The  Offioial  Starter  Harold  Chaee 

Betty  .• :  .■ : : : .  .■ . .  Kathleen  Wallace 

Helen   •  Nancy  Wainie 

Reg-gie   Nancy  Dare 

Two  Ohio  Rnnnera  „,     ,      _     .  , 

Frank  Lindgey  and  Charles  Currier 
Three  Wisconsin  Kunners  „  , .  o 

Carl  a  lines,  Sam  Tuthill.  Winfflleld  Saxton 

"The  Poor  Nut' 


Ari  .inu.suaily  fLme  photoplay,  •'The 
Country  Beyond,"  adapted  from  Jam^s 
Oliver  Curwood'8  novel  of  the  eojne 
name.  Is  the  feature  picture  at  the 
Kelth-Albeo  Boston  Theatre  this  week. 
It  Is  directed  by  Irving  Cummlngs  with 
■  Olive  Borden  In  the  stellar  role. 

Curwood's  widely  read  novel  haa  re- 
ceived splendid  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  producers.  Many  of  the  sequences 
were  taken  In  the  Mount  Edith  Cavelle 
region  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  and 
shows  country  never  filmed  before. 

The  story  deals  with  the  orphan  girl 
Valencia  who  is  the  adopted  daughter  of 
Joe  and  Martha  Leseur.  The  former  Is 
a  brutal  trapper,  who  abuses  both  his 
wife  and  daughter  with  extreme  cruelty, 
which  drives  his  daughter  to  New  York. 

The  cast  is  unusually  good  Including 
as  It  does  Ralph  Graves  m  the  male 
lead,  J.  Farrell  as  Sergt.  Cassidy,  and 
other  stage  and  screen  favorites. 

The  vaudeville  bill  includes,  "Flashes 
of  Yesterday,"  a  miniature  musical 
clomedy  revue;  Claudia  Coleman  In 
"Feminine  Types,"  Holt  and  Weir  In  a 
musical  offering:  Clarence  Downey  in  a 
comedy  skit,  Stuz  and  Bingham  In  an 
original  comedy  oddity,  Hunter  and 
Bailey  in  blackface  comedy. 

The  latest  comedy  and  the  usual 
short  subjects  complete  the  hi" 

"11  BrKBtNltU 

AT  METROPOUTA 

Paramount  Picture  That  Fea 
ures  Clara  Bow 


,r,„u  ,  and  In  their  gen- 

eral  methudh  in  the  dance.  Thus  It  i.i 
not  easv  to  erajse  from  memory  the  fox 
trot  lullaby,  "Baby,"  with  the  clever 
manipulating  of  the  dolllea  by  the  en- 
semble. Again  there  is  cause  to  recall 
the  folk  dances  in  the  Latavlan  castle, 
with  Its  vigorous,  thumping  rhythm. 

Mr.  Granville,  who  played  Monty 
Blair,  was  now  In  low  comedy  mood, 
S  now  guilty  of  mugging,  again  playing 
"straight."  But  he  gave  an  excellent 
performance,  his  aperies  and  banali- 
ties, his  amusing  "asides"  only  dwarfed 
by  the  "nifties"  of  bis  dancing  num- 
bers. 

Roy  Cropper  appeared  aa  the  prince, 
and  he  must  have  been  In  the  hands  of 
his  friends,  If  the  reception  he  received 
is  a  criterion.  Vocally  his  performance 
was  Interesting.  He  Is  a  fluent  lyric 
tenor,  and  he  is  at  ease  In  sustained 
passages,  and  maintains  a  good  tone. 
But  his  acting  Is  wooden. 

For  the  rest  there  is  little  but  praise. 
Era  Brlggs,  as  the  girl,  Evelyn,  danoed 
nimbly,  was  by  turns  whimsical,  and 
sang  with  good  tone  and  always  mu- 
sically. 'WTiile  there  are  other  "featured" 
players,  why  not  she?  T.  A.  R. 

FANNIE  WARD  TOPS 
BILLATB.F.KEITH' 


is  a  difficult  play  in 
'  many  respects  for  a  stock  company  to 
do,  principally  because  of  the  gi-eat 
number  of  "extras"  and  the  often  un- 
wieldy cheering  section  In  the  sec- 
ond act,  but  Director  Charles  Scho- 
fleld  has  seemingly  overcome  all  these 
handicaps  and  the  perfomriance  last 
evening,  especially  the  extremely  col- 1 
leglate  cheering  section,  was  a  credible  f- 
one.  ; 

The  Utle  of  Nugent  and  Son  s  play 
refers  to  a  student  at  Ohio  SUte  Uni- 
versity who  longs  to  do  bigger  and  bet- 
ter things  for  his  college.  These  amount 
in  his  estimation  to  winning  athletic 
events  and  making  the  "swankiest" 
fraternity.  He  Is  at  heart  a  real  stu- 
dent, however,  and  happiest  when  talk- 
ing about  his  favorite  subject,  botany, 
with  a  charmingly  girlish  co-ed. 

Walter    Gilbert    gives    a    t  carefully 
thought  out  performance  and  was  con- 
sistently   good    throughout    the  three 
acts     The  audience  gave  him  an  en- 
thuslastlo  reception.     Florence  Shirley 
had    little    to   do   but   be    sweet  and 
charming  and  this  she  did  very  6rax:6-j 
fully.     Edith  Speare,  who  does  "JuUa 
Winters,"    was    Inclined    to  over-play 
last  evening  and  should  tone  down  her 
performance,  especially  In  the  first  aot. 
Charles  Schofleld  has  an  acceptable  bit 
as  the  track  coach.     Day  Manson,  ^ 
dashing  Juvenile,  made  the  most  of  the 
"wise-cracking"    cheer    leader.  Clar- 
ence Hanson's  sets  deserve  special  n^en- 
tion,   too.     The  audience  enjoyed  thej 
play  and  laughed  long  and  loud.  j 
"The  Patsy,"   BaiTy  Conners's  com-, 
edy.  Is  the  attraction  next  week. 

A-  V' 


•TV  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  th 
week  Is  a  Paramount  picture,  featurlr 
Clara  Bow,  adapted  from  Elinor  Glyn 
latest  novel  and  directed  by  Clarenc 
Badger.  .  The  cast:  ■ •  ' 

Betty  Lou  ■.• ;  ■  ^° 

Cyrus  Waltham.  .  -. . .  ■  AAtonio  Merer 

jjonty   William  Austi 

Adela  Van  Norman  Jacqueline  Gadedc 

.A.nd  others,  includinsr  Julia  Swayno  Gordo' 
Clara  Bow  has  "It."    So  has  Anton 
'  Monero  and  "It"  seems  to  be  the  Elihj 
1  Glyn  way  of  condensing  the  poor  ovei 
worked  phrases  of  personality  and  s^ 
appeal  into  one  short  terse  "It."  | 
Clara  Bow  Is  a  shop  girl  with  so  muj 
magnetic  pbwer  and  so  much  nerve  sj 
pushes   her  way     from     the  llngel 
counter   of   the    biggest    store    In  t 
world  on  to  her  employer's  yacht  a 
thence  to  be  his  chosen  mate  for  11) 
\ntonio  Moreno  plays  the  wealthy  ef 
plover  with     gracious     dignity.  Bo 
Clara  Bow  and  Antonio  Moreno  are  e! 
cellent. 

The  plot  Is  feeble,  even  stooping 
use  two  social  workers  who  most  «r, 
phntlcally  would  sour  the  milk  of  h' 
man  kindness  If  their  counterparts  ev 
existed,  in  order  to  give  Clara  a  chan 
to  be  heroic  and  save  the  child  of  h 
best  friend  from  being  "taken  away*' 
claiming  the  child  as  her  own.  t\ 
thickens  the  plot  enough  so  that 
gets  a  chance  to  show  what  a  power 
medium  it  really  is.  , 
Who  else  but  Clara  Bow  oould  era 
on  an  office  desk  with  undignified  abt 
don  and  get  away  with  It?  The  ngl 
hand  Jab  she  offers  Jacqueline  Gadsd 
(who  struggles  with  the  part  of  Ade 
when  they  are  in  the  water  Is  entir 
spontaneous.    Clara  Bow  certainly 


*<THE  COUNTRY  BEYOND" 
AT  BOSTON  THEATRE 

Photoplay  Based  on  James  Oliver 
Curwood's  Novel 


•  at"      Tha    ■lih-tlHea    "f  ' 

SHITBBRT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Castles  In  the 
Air,"  a  musical  comedy  in  three  aote, 
featuring  Bernard  Granville,  Thais  Law- 
ton  and  Roy  Cropper.  Book  and  lyrics 
by  Raymond  W.  Peck;  musical  score 
by  Percy  Wenrlch;  staged  by  Frank  S. 
Merlin;  "  dances  by  John  Boyle;  en- 
sembles by  Julian  Mitchell.  Max  B^- 
dix  conducted.  The  cast: 
Amos  •  ■  Robert  Williamson 

Annie  Moore  Qenevlevo  McCormlck, 

J!r«;;:;::::::::::^*'":|oj5S 

"""^Slodak  .-.^^rlhle  Bot. 

7^  tS?Sr"°'  ''  ■  ■  •  •  •  •  •  ■  •  Ce^oirBtl^teVtlet! 

Lioutennni  -   TVmU  Tjiwton 

^^SAl^r^"': : : : :  •  •  ■  .Mar»t  ftn  U 

The  piece  Is  musical  comedy  despite 
the  fact  that  It  has  ''^^^^^''V 
nated  oper^ta.  The  music,  ho^«;  «[• 
is  far  and  away  above  the  common- 
place.s  of  our  musical  stage.  Here  and 
there  Is  a  fine  melodic  line,  «^  fj" 
restin-  phrase.  The  dialogue  Is  often 
?t?nn"-r  and  more  often  funnier  by  reason 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Performers^ 

It  IS  seldom  that  our  current  musical 
comedy  stage  offers  such  ""veU^  In 
dancing.  Messrs.  Boyle  and  Mitchell 
have  every  r.ason  to  plume  themselves 
01.  their  achievements.  It  inay  trulj 
be  said  that  they  have  gotten  a^^ay 
from  the  beaten  path.  In  their  grouprngs,. 


Fannie  Ward  is  B.  F.  Keith  s  lead.r.^- 
lady  this  week.  She  Illustrates  in  pei  - 
son  the  old  saving  "What's  good  enougl. 
for  father  Is  good  enough  for  me."  H^r  ■ 
sketch.  "The  Miracle  Woman,"  Is  a"  . 
about  Fannie  Ward  and  how  re-mark - 
ably  young  she  Is  looking.  And  ^.r> 
true,  too.  With  Ccclle  Sorel  and  Mr... 
Ward  In  such  quick  tV"*^^'°?^«<=^o,'; 
should  be  less  of  a  problem  to  BostoT. 

women.    Both  are  e^'-*"?"'^'"'':  L;;;":  ■ 
withered     specimens.      The  audience 
didn't  noUce  the  plot.  It  was  so  bu.-> 
taking  In  the  gowns  and  contours  oi 
the  leading  lady,  but  there         a  n'c^ 
little  plot  about  a  suitor  of  Fannie  . 
own  generation  who  thinks  he  has 
!  young  rival.    But  he  Is  ^oolelv " 
iher  grandson  all  the  , 
porting  company  has  very  little  to  d 
and  does  It  capably. 

Art   Henry   Is   a  natural   comedh  i. 
:  with  fresh  material  and  a  good  Dtin.h 
Dora  to  help  him.    His  talking  fldair 
was  appreciated  almost  as  much  as  i 
Jokes,  and  Dora  could  clog  too. 

Ferry  Corwey.  when  he  Is  not  i^eii.v 
a  very  funny  clown,  plays  on  variri- 
unlque  Instruments  with  extraordinary 
agUltv.  The  children  will  enjoy  his  a.t^ 
Mei  Klee  has  some  good  Jokes,  well 
told;  he  kept  the  audience  In  theh 
seats  after  the- Ward  "^^^^was  ovet^ 

Among  the  others  on  the  hill  were 
Gaines  brothers,  Cuban  /thletes,  Olga 
and  Mlshka  who  danced  very  rface- 
?unv,  Handers  and  MlUlss.  and  Claude 

and  LucUle  Fonda-w\  »• 

'"The    I^ady    l^r"Erm!ne,"  '^'^'l^' 
Corlnne  Griffith,  I.  pUy'ng      the  Wa^h 
mgton  Street  Olympia  this  weeK 

"^^'V  Cortnne  OriffltV. 

Mariana.     .   •  Eipar  Hans«n 

Adrian      „  ■   w  Word  Crana 

Archduke  Stephen  Francis  X.  Bushman 

General  Dostal  .   . -  -^  ■!^?"t.ustro-ItalIan 
A   few   years  ago        J^^^Y„.,.  and 
'operetta   was   seen         ^.[^^^^I  pretty 
"The  Lady  In  Ermine"  adhers  prett) 

.^ose'ly  to  the  o^-'«j^i,»^|^"°„eVeat 
dolph    Schanzer.     ^     ^?   .  ,3  proof 

c-onsolatlon  In  the  fact  that  th>s  vio- 
enough  that  the  censors  ""^^^times 
lent  with  their  shears  as  we  sometime. 

Imagine.  innocu- 
"The  Lady  in  Ermine    Is  an  m 

ous   affair   and  *'°Vvsbeautv. 
=,oodly  display  of  M'"  Griffith  »  ^•^^^>: 
charming  clothes,  the  fl-^'h  of  mill 
tary,  and  Mr.  Bushman  looking  e^e^. 

'"^h^s  foX  Uke  a  picture  coined  ^'^V 
ly\  not  so  purely  for  the  ^"^."^^ond 
MISS  Griffith  is  on  "''^'^'^^^^^  ^re 
Italian  countess  and  the  apisoa 

pushed  into  place  ^'  ^^^^a^  ^o  hap- 
pen excepting  something  has  to  P 
pen  to  make  a  Picture-    For  >" 
—why    did    Mariana    tell   the  g.ner^ 

^\°n'  ,^'^n"u'waTa  pleasant  picture 
not'Uauittg^nT  emotUal  upset  and 

sltls'fyfng  eten 

.•^'Lrn^on^Denno  Bros,  and  Scanlon 
head  th,  vaudeville  bill  there  is  a 

goodly  sprinkling  of  Aim  comedj. 


The 


1 

Glnn  &  Company  puWish  "TheT^  eu 
ty  Grades,"  the  lirst,  Sn  "Element^.  : 
School  Number."  The  editor  wisely  3a>  .- 
that  this  little  magazine  will  be  pub- 
lished "now  and  again"  whenever  he 
(or  she)  gets  together  enough  material 
that  Is  worth  publishing.  Let  editors 
of  other  magazines  follow  this  exam- 
ple! 

The  article  on  the  new  handwriting, 
with  the  broadedge  pen.  Is  especially 


lnterestlng!^*^5>y  Voo^^B  l.i  the  dls-K 
trlct  school  of  our\lttle  vlUage  taught 
the  Spencerlan  hand.\  There  were  flour- 
ishes for  capital  letters.  This  manaj 
of  writing  was  suppcwed  to  be  at  n 
same  time  "elegant"  a-i(l  indlspensaw 
to  the  ideal  bookkeeper,  who  could  also 
pen  an  eagle  with  a.lege»d  in  its  beak. 

Our  mothers  In  those  days.  If  they 
had  had  the  Inestimable  advantages  of- 
fered   by    .-V    young    ladies'  seminary, 
wrote  a  delicate  sloping  hand  known 
in  New  England  afe  the  Italian.  Their 
letters  were  legible  as  a  rule,  and  they 
were  carefully  punctuated.    Our  friend 
Mrs.   Golightly  told  us   not  long  ago 
that  girls  of  her  acqua.ntance  who  at- 
tended the  "exclusive"  private  schools 
in  Boston,  ran  their  sentences  together, 
would  begin  a  sentence  without  a  capi- 
tal and  were  not  sure  of  their  spelling: : 
a  few  uTite  a  hand  that  Is  Imposing  to  j 
the  eye  and  undecipherable.    Thus  they 
would  conceal  thought,  If  there  were  I 
thoughts  worth  concealing.     Now  the  1 
specimens    of   writing   with    a   b™ad-  ; 
edge  pen,   as  given  In   "The  Twenty 
Grades"  are  pleasing  to  the  sight  and 
as  plain  as  carefully  selected  print. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Golightly  Is  like  Bel'.- 
mour  In  "The  Old  Bachelor":  "I  .have 
a  hawk's  eve  at  a  woman's  hand;  but  j 
Bellmour  was  In  love  when  he  said: 
"There's  more  elegancy  Id  the  false 
spelling  of  this  superscription  thaii  to 
all  Cicero."  At  16  a  boy  in  our  vllla^ 
valued  a  letter  none  the  less  If  h*l 
adored  one  signed  herself:  "Yours  tlB 
DETH,  Maria  Slate." 

When  Congreve  and  Wychetley  wrote 
their    plays,    daughters    of  prosperous 

merchants  were  not  "^^'"tS.  ^nove^ 
they  could  not  write.  Are  the  novels 
by  Besant  and  Rice  read  todax-?  Is 
there  a  more  charming  desirable  girl  In 
their  garden  of  girls  than  the  heroine 
of  "The  Golden  Butterfly"?  Yet  she 
could  not  read  or  ^-rite.  owing  to  her 
father's  theories  about  education,  unless 
we  err:  memor>-  Is  falling,  though  we 
recall  Joyfully  Mr.  Gllead  P.  Beck  and 
the  bibulous  pair  whose  dog  would  wait 
for  them  outside  the  "pub." 

There  are  persons  who  for  a  fee 
read  your  character  from  your  letter. 
They  are  easily  deceived,  espeola  ly 
when  they  take  themselves  ^erlo"sly. 
One  would  think  from  Jenny  Ju^P^P^ 
handwriting  that  her  ^^irts  touched  the 
ground,  her  bodice  choked  her  n«:k. 
that  her  days  and  nights  were  sPent  to 
"eulement  work:  while  the  statd^ 
prudish  Hannah  Graves  writes  a  Iwse, 
reckless,  one  mlgh-  say  dissolute  hand^ 
The  excellent  DesbarroUes  In  hl^  thick 
volume  "Myateres  de  la  Main  a 
JeVunes-of  handwriting  from  letters  of 
many   famous  men   and   women.  He 

singularly  like  that  of  Bismarck  s.  is 
he  a  hum-rist  when  he  comes  to  the 
woi^en'  The  handwriting  of  George 
r  T?.  at  once  "Plus  Venus  '  and  less 
raru:ar^tSiat"of  Bal«c'..  Mme^ 

--r^^r^"v:irr.,^^^d;^»^l 

l^ian  am  :,:-,oked  strong  cigars,  also  a 

short-slci.iii. 'd  plpg 

titled    A     '1  ,g,6  to 

!^,^^Ai^;^^^?^tG^ycUaUc 

Monster  Known  a»  tlj|  S^^J^,f  ^p^rt- 
includlng  Reports  f«m 
land  Gloucester.  Salem.  Hallowell,  .>a 
hant,  California;  also  Snake  ftor  es  and 
Stray  Gems  oi  Marine  Voetry.  This 
UUle  book  complied  and  printed  by  John 
Gordon  at  the  Gordon  Press  South 
Brewer,  Me.,  contains  three  P«=tures  of 
the  Aquatic  Monster;  among  them  Is  the 
one  from  Egede's  work  (1T40)  In  which 
the  serpent's  head  Is  nearly  as  high  In 
the  air  as  the  mast  of  a  ship  near  by. 
There  Is  also  »  votm  by  Mr.  Gordon, 
beginning: 

•How  well  do  I  remember, 
Twas  In  the  late  November, 

Oil  a  cold  and  stormy  day  In  January; 
O:   twus  on  the  first  of  May 
A  balmy,  sunny  day. 
That        sighted  the  Sea  Serpent  out 
to  tea.  y 
"His  head  was  like  a  tierce,/ 
And  he  glared  powerful  tieroe 
Two  hundred  feet  In  length  he  was, 
no  doubt. 
Saj-a  I  to  Capt.  Wright, 
•What  orders,  run  or  fight?" 
■Beat  It,'   says  be,   -All  hands   to  go 
about.'  " 

No  one,  reading  the  arUdes  collected 
by  Mr.  Gordon  for  his  book,  can  doubt 
existence  of  this  monster  of  the 
,  whether  Its  head  Is  IJJie  a  barrel, 
or  like  a  turOe's.  We  accept  Its  mane 
and  bristles.  Just  as  we  believe  In  the 
Kraken,  In  the  Flj-lng  Dutchman,  and 
other  wonders  seen  by  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships;  "the  strange 
things  which  may  very  well  hapv.n. 
even  In  broad  daylight,  to  men  -<hut 
up  alone  in  ships  far  off  on  the  sea.  as 
Warter  Pater  said,  discussing  Cole- 
ridge's ".\nclent  Mariner." 

We  believe  in  that  vast,  pulpy  mass, 
furlongs  In  length  and  breadth.  "Innu- 
merable long  arms  radiating  from  Its 


the 
deep 


Itrc  nnd'cur.yhg  and  Iv 
[t  of  anacondas    .    .    .    rto  perc 

face  or  front  did  It  have;  no  con- 
l^iihW  token  of  either  sensation  or 
|llnct;  l«ut  undulated  there  on  the  bll- 
unearthly,  formless,  chance- 
ajiparltlon  of  life."  We  hear  Star- 
k  pxclatmlng  with  a  wild  voice: 
.  nioBt  rather  had  I  Been  Moby  Dick 
11  fought  him  than  to  have  seen  tbee. 
lu  white  ghost!"  and  saying  In  »eply 
iPlask's  question,  "What  was  It,  slrr 
|iie  great  live  squid,  which- they  say 
,  whale  ships  ever  beheM  and  re- 
ined to  their  ports  to  tell  of  It."  But 
lab  said  nc^lng. 

■es,  and  we  believe  In  GllUatfs  fight 
h  the  devilfish.    In  the  Illustrated 
on  of  "The  Tollers  of  the  Sea"  the 
ire  of  the  octopus  drawn  by  Hugo 
,„r  more  terror-Inspiring  than  those 
Vlerge  and  Chlftart.  Nor  should  one 
whether  one  accents  "octopus"  on 
first  syllable  or  on  the  second,  as 
William  Everett,  remembering  his 
C  !ek,  did  In  Congress,  thus  provoking 
laughter  of  western  Philistines.  Just 
we  j)refer  the  old  spelling,  "dogge," 
a  savage  beast,  so   "octo-pus"  la 
more  terrible  monster, 
ea  serpent,  kraken,  squid— no  won- 
the  Psalmist  sang: 
he  t-arth  Is  full  of  thy  riches. 
Is  this  great  and  wide  Sea, 
prein  are  things  creeping  innumer- 
able: 

ii  small  and  great  beasts." 
he  World  Wagp: 

Ivertlsement  In  the  Lowell  Journal 
July  27,  1827:  "Notice:  The  low- 
w  plebian  who  took  from  the  store 
upled  by  M  G.  Brackett  oi\  Friday 
;ning  last,  the  first  vol.  .of  Byron's 
rks  will  save  exposure  by  leaving  the 
nu  at  the  poslofflce." 
'Luw -brow  plet'lan."  In  some  cases, 
rlclans  have  the  same  habit  of  pur- 
nins   l'"')!^-'   f'"'       ni't-nri-^i   in  these 


rht;  SfJ\ertj 
it  .shows  t 
T,o«ell  aa  v 


in'i  Interesting 
ere  aristocrats 
7. —Ed. 


i  ny  people  tacqulre  a  cinema  habit 
ause  they  cannot  go  far  without 
ding  one. — M»nche*t«r  GuardlM. 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRi;  ' 
Overboard,"  a  new  three-act  comedy- 
farce  by  John  Craig,  featuring  Mary 
Young.    The  cast: 

Penelope  Dudley,  hepelt  „^  ^'"5l„'j;°",'!f 
VTilUam  Dudley,  her  father  Edward  ponnel  y 
Alice  Dudley,  her  mother  Mathilde  Barln? 
Rodney  Kent,  her  hero.  Harvard  ^2-. ^  ^^^^^ 

her  flance.„_„      .  . 
lyewla  Willougrhby 
Lady  Diana  Withers,  her  enemy, 

Phyllis  Joyce 
Lt.  Miller,  her  deliverer.  Ta]e_'22. 

Walter  Reaean 

Harris,  her  butler  Howard  Benton 

Mary,  her  cook    Kate  Mahew 

Kearney,  plain  clothes  man .  Bert  Penninflon 

CHARACTERS  ON  THE  ISLAND 
Rodney  Kent,  alias 


Lord  Charles  Withers, 


Jim  Bipglns."  _ 

Rodney  Kent 
Boo-Boo-La.   "the  white  queen." 

Penelope  Dxioley 
The  Airman  (at  least  In  spirit)  Lt.  Miller 
Umba.  a  semi-civlHzed  cannibal  Alonzo  Price 
A  sroup  of  .34  RtudfntB  at  the  Leland-Pow- 
ers  school  and  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory take  the  parts  of  savasee.  Japanese 
singing  and  dancing  srirls.  and  coolies. 

The  eccentric  will  of  a  deceased  rela- 
tive and  the  llrvely  Imagination  of  a 
girl  who  Is  fighting  for  the  traditional 
million  are  responsible  for  the  transport 
tatlon  of  the  Castle  Square  audience^ 
last  night  to  a  mystic  1»1«  of  the  South 
Seas,  an  absurdly  fantastic  Isle  where 
charming  cannibals  prepare  their  vic- 
tims for  the  stew-pot,  to  be  seduced 
into  amiability  by  the  thrilling  strains 
o'  "Boola-Boola,"  an  isle  with  Its 
king,  queen  and  royal  palace,  with  lithe 
dancing  girls  who  make  the  palm  trees 
shake  with  alternate  cheers  for  Har- 
vard and  Vale,  a  place  where  heroes 
throw  out  their  chests  and  rant  after 
the  manner  of  mellerdrammer  In  the 
days  when '  men  were  men  and  rocks 
were  -canvas. 

You  see,  Great-Aunt  Sarah,  If  that 
was  her  name,  left  her  million  to  Pene- 
lope In  such  a  way  that  she  must  marry 
I  Lord  Charles  to  get  it,  and  If  either  she 
lor  Charles  married  someone  else,  the 
ImlUlon  went  to  the  other.  But  she 
doesn't  like  him.  She  marries  Rod  and 
Iher  family  enter  Into  a  conspiracy  to 
Keep  the  marriage  secret.  A  story  Is 
/given  out  that  she  has  fallen  overboard 
lln  the  South  Seas  and  drowned, 
(she 


Auber's  "Overture  to  i"ia  DlavQl^'' 
with  Us  solo  drum  measures  and  stac- 
cato rhythms.  Immediately  caught  atr 
tentlon  and  Interest,  even  set  a  few 
itoea  to  tapping.  Yet  the  applause  a.t  ItB 
landing  signified  nothing  beyond  the 
lonv^ntlonal  poUte  appreciation. 

From  there  on  interest  might  best  be 
charted  with  a  downward  line  through 
the  Gluck  "Ballet  Suite"  and  the  Saints 
Saens  "Danse  Macabre."  While  these 
pieces  were  being  played  there  was  per- 
haps more  motion  of  arms,  shifting  of 
coats,  dfopping  of  programs,  -  than  at 
anv  other  time  during  the  concert. 

With  the  Grieg  "Spring"— that  Idyllic  i 
piece,  oddly  enough — there  was  a  slight  i 
rise  In  the  thermometer  of  enthusiasm;  I 
and  the  Grainger  piece,  with  its  rhythm 
of  the  sailors'  shuffle,  brought  back  all 
wandering  attention. 

The  hit  of  the  afternoon,  from  the 
children's  point  of  view,  was,  not  the 
Tchaikovsky  composition,  but  Mr.  Theo- 
dorowlcz's  playing  of  the  solo  violin 
part.  A  numb«r  of  times  he  acknowl- 
edged their  continued  applause,  and  fi- 
nally Mr.  Burgln  repeated  part  of  the 
piece. 

The  Wagner  "Tannhauser,"  with  the 
flare  of  trumpets  and  sonority  of  organ 
tones,  caused  one  young  man,  aged 
eight  or  nine,  to  exclaim,  "Gee,  that  was 
great:  that  was  fine."  When  asked 
what  made  hira  think  so,  he  didn't  ex- 
actly know,  but  h*  guessed  It  must  be 
because  It  was  a  little  like  "Columbia, 
:the  Gem  of  the  Ocean!" 

The  concert  Is  to  be  repeated  this  ar- 

H.  L, 


(Jazz 


SOILED  SYNCOPATION 

players  call  their  in;'.'"rornphi 
wauls  "putting:  the  dirt  m.") 


[OUGHTON  SINGS 

JUMJUItianlad  by  Reginald  BearOna^ 
MBea  R.  Houchton.  baritone,  sans  thla 
rotrain  lB«t  niglit  in  Jordan  haU: 
When  the  Kin*  W^ent  Forth  to  War, 
:e«na(nani    The  PIb«  Tree,  BalaJdreft; 
hou  Art  an  Anrel  Earthward  Bendlns, 
[y  Native  Land,  OretchantnoS;  Germaa 
->lk  songs,  Mtr  tst  etn  sehon's  braunn'a 
fatdelein,  Erlanbe  mir,  feln's  Madchen< 
rt  In  d«n  Welden  steht  eln  Haus,  IB 
Her  Nacht,  Meln  Madel  hat  elnen 
senmund,  arranged  by  Brahras;  old 
;ngllsh  songs.  Water  Parted,  Never  Till 
fow.   Golden   Slumbers,   The  BallllC* 
a\ighter  of  IsUngton,  modernized  by 
order;   Nacht  und  Trsmme,  Sohtlbert; 
uf  dem  Klrchof,  Brahms;  Itaire  Stlmme, 
chumann;   Ratloaa  Llebe,  6ohubert;  ta 
icardle,   Foote;     In  Flanders  Fields, 
ownsend;     O  MlaAity  One,  Marshalt; 
vord  of  Fsrrara,  Bttllard. 
If  that  term  were  in  fashion  today 
hat  always  used  to  sound  so  Impos- 
iK.  rrobably  Mr.  Houghton  would  call 
irrE^clf  a  basso  eantante.    Be  could, 
nny  case,  If  so  he  ohose,  for  he 
se.'ues  the  low  tones  exaotod  of  a 
inging  bass,"  as  well  as  those  two 
three  tones  higher  than  the  usual 
>8S  can  lay  claim  to. 
They  are— a  matter  of  greater  mo- 
ent — tones  of    singular  beauty  and 
chnees.  be  they  high  or  be  they  low 
In  the  medium  register,  tones  with 
11  varieties  of  resonance  most  skilfully 
lended;  a  finer  voice,  or  one,  at  Its 
est,    more   Intelligently  produced.  Is 
[lot  often  heard. 

This  best  is  of  wide  extent,  for, 
Ihroughout  his  long  range,  Mr.  Houglf 
on  can  deliver  fine  tone  both  moderate- 
y  soft  and  loud,  and  It  Is  only  in  hisi 


After 

has  been  "dead"  a  year,  she  re- 
turns to  collect,  thinking  that  doubtless 
milord  has  married  by  that  time  and 
therefore  forfeited  his  right  to  the 
money. 

She  returns  from  the  dead  with  a  tale 
of  Idyllio  Island  existence  from  which 
she  has  Just  been  rescued  by  an  in- 
trepid aviator.  As  all  listen  breathless  t 
to  her  story,  the  lights  fade  out,  there 
Is  soft  music,  and  we  are  In  the  land  of 
yama-yama  seeing  Just  how  It  all  hap- 
pened. This  acl,  ,the  embodiment  of 
Penelope's  desperately  romantic  pre- 
varications. Is  amusing  In  the  extreme. 
It  has  a  touch  of  the  pleasingly  discord- 
ant Impossibility  of  the  dream  scene  of 
'"The  Beggar  on  Horseback,"  and  all 
who  revel  In  swaggering  theafftval  ho-  i 
kuin  win  delight  to  see  It  played  with 
such  conscious  gusto. 

Miss  Young  negotiates  the  central 
role  with  pleasing  deftness  and  charm, 
and  Lord  Charles  Withers  of  secret 
villainies  Is  played  consistently  and  In 
satisfactory  manner.  Donnelly  makes 
the  father  a  Theodore  Roberts  sort  of 
person,  all  to  the  good,  and  Benton,  as 
the  fluttering  and  embarrassed  butler, 
keeps  his  form. 

The  play  is  good  theatre,  and  h.i8  all 
the  possibilities  for  Broadway  success. 
More  can  be  done  with  the  Island  scene 
in  the  way  of  amusing  absurdity,  and 
without  doubt  Mr.  Craig  Is  already 
working  out  »  better  and  shorter  way 
of  bringing  the  last  act  to  an.  end-  It 
needs  a  slam-bang  finish.  Instead  of 
trailing  oft  until  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said.  K  F  m 

Boston  Syntphony  Orchestra 
Plays  to  Phlegmatic  Throng 


The  Boston     symphony  orchestra 

played  the  second  concert  for  young 

Jilghest  zone  that  he  cannot  yet  afford ,  people  at  Symphony  hall  yesterday 
lo  give  his  voice  the  freest  play    The  afternoon.    Mr.  Burgln  conducted.  The 

lomfortable  mamageraent  of  pianissimo  aunsui 
has  yet  to  learn. 
A  good  legato,  when  he  wishes  It, 


program: 

Auber  "Overture  to  Fra  1  Dlavolo," 
Gluck  'TSallet-Sulte"  (arranged  by 
Mottl),  8alnt-Saens  "Tianso  Macabre," 
Grlei^  "Spring,"  Grainger  "Molly  on  the 
Sljpre,"  Tchaikovsky  "Introduction  and 
Russian  Danc^"  with  violin  solo  from 


lilr.  Houghton  can  obtain,  also  unusit- 
lily  clear  enunciation.  Of  his  excellent 
jnusicianshlp  there  seems  no  doubt;  hi* 
|holce  of  songs  would  go  far  to  prove  It. 

So  would  his  intelligent  singing  of 
|he  same.  For  he  sang  his  songs  well 
Im   the   whole,   with   every   indication  ,,„  »  ,  , 

[hat  he  felt  their  meaning,  their  musl-  L*xe,     Julius  Theodorowicz, 

la!  beauty.  But,  to  make  an  audience  ^^^^ner  "Entrance'  of  the  Guests  into 
leel  what  he  feels,  Mr.  Houghton  will  Wartburg  from  Tanhauser." 
fo  wisely  to  give  much  thought  to  the  C^"  audience  as  orderly,  every  whit, 
matter  of  tonal  color  and  likewise  to  !  ^'  '^"^  regular  symphony  audience  of 
fhe  proper  planning  of  a  climax.  To  ^ow-ups  filled  the  hall.  As  one 
Ihe  emphasis  of  single  words,  further-  i  '°'J'^6<1  over  the  auditorium  during  the 
Inore,  and  to  the  grace  of  phrasing  de-  P'^ylng  and  beheld  the  listeners  en 
Vlved'  from  a  Judicious  shortening  of  ""^*"8>  the  outstanding  perceptible  dlf- 
Jiyllables  meant  by  composer  and  poet  ;f«''8"ce  was  the  larger  and  more  plen- 
lillke  to  be  short,  Mr.  Houghton  might  spots  of  vivid  blues.'  redd,  and 

lend  some  attention.  •  He  ^slngs  so  well  greens  In  the  sea  of  drab  ordinarily 
Itlready,  Mr.  Houghton  may  be  counted  P""o<luced  by  a  hall  full  of  people  ia 


lipon  presently  to  sing  still  better. 

The  audience  w-as  large  and  enthust- 
list  la.  R.  R.  O. 


street  clothes,  winter  editions. 

But  If  this  audience  was  as  orderly, 
It  was  also  In  some  respects  as  phleg- 
matic   as    some    regular  sj-mphony 


ternoon. 


The  program  of  the  Symphony  con 
certs  this  week  will  contain  two  uni 
familiar  works.    Prokofleft,  It  is  said, 
wished  to  write  his  "Classic"  symphony 
in  the  manner  of  Mozart.   Composed  Inl 

1917,  it  was  produced  at  Leningrad  in 

1918.  Mr.  Koussevitzky  brought  It  out 
in  Paris  !n  1923.  It  was  then  descrlb«< 
as  written  for  a  small  orchestra.  The  Ga^ 
votte  has  been  arranged  for  the  piano. 
Aaron  Copland's  Piano  Concerto  in  one 
movement  was  written  at  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky's  suggestion.  This  will  be  the 
first  performance.  Mr.  Copland  will 
play  the  piano  part.  The  other  number 
on  the  program  will  be  Schumann's 
Symphony  in  B  flat  major  No.  1,  which 
was  performed  here  recently  at  the  con- 
certs of  Friday  and  Saturday  and  on 
last  Monday  night. 


Cyril  Maude,  leaving  the  Unitedj 
States,  making  an  emotional  farewell 
to  the  stage,  said  that  he  would  neyer 
play  again,  never,  oh  never.  He  was 
going  to  enjoy  his  declining  years  In 
retirement,  with  books  and  flowers.  The 
London  newspapers  announce  his  reap- 
pearance on  Feb.  25  at  His  Majesty's 
Theatre,  In  a  new  play  by  Waltsr 
Hackett 

Wallace  Goodrich  will  conduct  the 
orchestra  of  the  New  England  Conser 
vatory  tomorrow  night  In  Jordan  hall. 
Schumann,  symphony  B-fiat  major.  No. 
1;  Vaughan  Williams,  fantasia  on  a 
theme  by  TalUs  for  double-string  or- 
chestra; d'Indy,  prelude  to  the  second 
act  of  "The  Stranger";  Liszt,  piano  con 
certo  No.  1,  E-flat  major;  Leon  Var- 
tanian  (class  of  1927),  planUt. 

This  evening  Edwin  Otis,  a  baritone, 
will  give  his  first  song  recital  in  Steinert 
hall.  He  has  prepared  a  program,  be- 
ginning with  Beethoven's  "Adelaide," 
continuing  with  some  German  songs, 
and  ending  with  Ajnerlcan  songs  by 
Beatrice  Parkyns,  Mabel  W.  Daniels 
and  Kontz.  Frank  Luker  will  be  the 
accompanist. 


QEORGE  AND  CLAUDE 

Notes  and  Lines: 

"Truth  Is  stranger  than  fiction,"  for 
that  Catalina  swim  is  the  real  thing. 
Here's  our  old  friend  Claude  Melnotte, 
the  humble  hero  of  "The  Lady  of 
Lyons,"  come  to  life  again  with  hardly 
a  detail  missing:  the  humble  cottage, 
mother's  anxiety,  mOch  at  stake,  for 
Claude  Is  competing  in  a  shooting  fest 
(hurry-scurry  music  of  the  "Johnny 
Comes  Marching  Home"  sort),  the  en- 
trance of  her  dear  boy  who  radiantly 
announces — stage  centre — "Give  me  Joy, 
dear  mother,  I  have  won  the  prize." 

Doesn't  it  fit  to  a  nicety,  the  recent 
thrilling  drama  of  George?  Here  we 
have  even  Col.  Damas  to  the  life — the 
guiding  genius  staking  "the  young 
idea"  as  did  Hastings:  Maybe  there's 
a  Pauline  in  the  background.  We  are 
concerned  only  with  the  finale,  for — Oh 
boy: — stage  pictures  will  seem  tawdry, 
even  the  angels  will  weep  for  joy  when 
George  Young  triumphantly  breezes  into 
his  homo  with  "Mother,  I  have  won  the 
prize!"  OLD  TIMER. 


0  queer  cacophonies 
And  strange  saxophonles, 

Oft  have  I  paused  In  wonder  | 
As  ye  the  welkin  sunder  ! 
With  muted  miaows 
And  moaning  cows 
And  weird  embroidery 
Of  chromatoldery. 

From  Texan  steers. 

Incomprebenslble 

To  me,  insensible. 

Did  seem  till  late  inauirlng 

1  found  your  bands  desiring 
To  throw  a  pack  o'  dust. 
Fag  and  tobacco  dust 
Into,  alas. 

Thy  muted  brass, 
Crashing  and  clattering 
And  set  on  scattering 
Dust  in  our  ears! 
—A.  W.  in  the  Dally  Chronicle,  London. 

The  second  of  Ernest  Schelllng's  con- 
certs for  children  will  tako  place  in 
Jordan  hall  next  .Saturday  at  H  A.  M.  • 

Irene  Scharrer,  pianist,  will  give  a,' 
recital  in  Jordan  hall  next  Saturday* 
afternoon  at  3  o'clock.  She  will  play 
BAch's  Chromatic  Fantasle  and  Fugue, 
Schumann's  Sonata  In  G  minor; 
Chopin's  Barcarolle,  Sonata  in  B  flat 
minor  and  some  preludes.  Last  season 
ThT  played  at  a  Monday  night  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  and 
gave  a  recital.  In  private  Me  she  is 
Mrs.  Ouemy  Lubbock,  the  wife  of  an 

Eaton  master.   

Roland  Hayes  will  sing  in  Symphony 
hall  next  Sunday  afternoon.  The  Peo- 
ple's Symphony  orchestra,  Stuart 
Mason,  conductor,  will  give  a  concert 
In  Jordan  ball. 
Mme.  Tarasova  and  tlie  Boston  Sin- 

fonietta,  conducted  by  Arthur  Fiedler, 

will  give  a  concert  in  Symphony  haU 
next  Sunday  evening.  Her  program  wlU 
Include  songs  of  "Pagan  Russia,"  "Mos- 
covla,"  "Modem  Revolutionary  Rus.- 
sla" — "Lemonade,"  a  Bolshevist  song 
burlesquing  social  graces,  and  a  group 
of  "Just  Peasant  Songs."  When  the 
great  war  broke  out  she  was  In  Ger- 
many as  a  student  of  painting.  She  re- 
turned to  Russia,  became  interested  In 
the  music  of  peasants  on  her  grand- 
mother's estate,  made  n  concert  tour 
across  Siberia,  then  came  to  the  United 
States.  Having  given  concerts  in  Eu- 
rope, she  made  last  summer  a  tour  of 
Spain. 

Jetson-Ryder,  baritone,  will  give  his 
first  recital  here  next  Monday  after- 
noon In  Jordan  hall.  For  several  years 
he  was  organist  and  choirmaster  of  St. 
Barnabas  Church,  Falmouth.  Last 
season  he  gave  recitals  in  Europe,  and 
toured  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  His  program  Is  varied  and  in- 
teresting. ^. 

We  mentioned  a  few  days  ago  tne  ap- 
pearance of  Lydla  LIpkowska  as  Gllda 
at  the  Paris  Opera.  On  Jan.  9  she  sang 
in  a  concert  at  London.  The  Times  said 
that  enjoyment  was  derived  from  the 
skilful  performance  of  a  difficult  feat. 
'  She  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
difficulties  were  there;  indeed,  she  was 
rather  Inclined  to  linger  over  them  so 
that  we  might  fully  appreciate  her  skill. 
That  does  not  malie  for  rhythmical 
singing.  Not  all  her  songs  were  really 
coloratura  pieces.  They  ranged  fronr 
airs  by  Glinka  and  Moussorgsky  to  U  na 
voce  poco  fa'  and  the  Bell  Song  from 
•Lakme.'  But  somehow  the  singer  man- 
aged to  make  them  all  sound  as  if  they 
were  in  the  same  class  of  show-pieces. 
Mme.  Llpkowska's  technique  is  excel- 
lent and  her  notes  are  clear  and  pure: 
but  there  Is  no  warmth  or  color  in  her 
voice  by  means  of  which  she  might  dif- 
ferentiate between  various  styles  of 
music  and  avoid  producing  a  feeling  of 
monotony." 


It  was  in  the  fall  of  1909  that  Mnie. 
LIpkowska  first  sang  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House.  Ralph  Lyford  was  then 
an  assistant  conductor.  He  held  that 
position  through  the  five  seasons.  If. 
seems  that  he  has  been  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  perhaps  is  there  now.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Musical  Digest 
writes: 

"Some  of  the  performances  of  the 
opera  season  in  progress  in  Geneva  have 
been  entrusted  to  the  baton  of  Ralph 
Lyford,  an  American,  who  was  preceded 
by  publicity  and  who  has  had  published 
in  America  articles  in  which  he  laments 
the  deplorable  state  of  opera  in  Europe. 
That  he  has  been  unable  to  Improvii  the 
condition  of  things  is  no  doubt  to  he 
Judged  from  the  reception  the  Geneva 
press  has  given  him,  Le  Journal  re- 
marking on  the  lack  of  cohesion  in  tho 
ensemble.  'Here,'  continued  that  paper, 
'it  is  necessary  to  name  Ralph  Lyford. 
conductor.    For  the  confusicii  tha;  ;noi<= 


^ujance  of 


,11  onoe  reigned  In  the  orchestrk  arm 
iiifestly  disturbed 'the  people  on  the 
si.ige,  Mr.  Lyford  ii  the  only  one  re- 
sponsible.' " 

Wo  are  Inclined  to  believe  that  this 
adverse  crlllclsm  was  unjust. 


Three  afternoon  recitals  will  be  gi^^n 
at  the  Women's  Republican  Club,  48 
Beacon  street,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
South  End  Music  School:  Feb.  T,  Mon- 
day, Madeleine  Monnier,  violoncellist: 
Feb.  28,  Monday,  Salevl  Walevitch 
(Russian  songs);  March  21,  Monday, 
Bruce  SImonds,  pianist. 

Alejcander  Kipnts,  bass  of  the  Chicago 
opera  company,  will  give  a  recital  at  the 
Womoii's  Republican  Club,  Sunday,  Feb. 
6,  at  8:45  P.  M.  Songs  by  Hande!. 
Schubert,  Wolf;  a  group  of  Russian 
folk  songs  and  Wotan's  farewell  from 
"The  Valkyrie." 


Oh  I  wise  man,  grievous  Is  rebirth  In 
a  new  existence,  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  body  In  each  successive  place  where 
we  are  reborn.  I  am  subject  to  birth, 
to  decay,  to  disease,  to  death — It  la  right, 
being  such,  that  I  should  strive  to  at- I 
tain  the  cool  great  deathless  Nirvana, 
the  tranquil,  the  free  from  birth  and 
decay,  and  sickness,  and  grief  and  Joy;; 
surely  there  must  be  a  road  that  leads 
to  Nirvana  and  releases  man  from  be-* 
coming." — From  "The  Distant  Epoch" 
("Durenldana").  .  , 

HERKIMER  DE  SENECTUTE 

They  were  discussing  at  the  Porphyry 
the  rejuvenation  and  the  renewing  of 
youth  by  the  Stelnach  operation,  gland 
transplantation,  the  use  of  lights,  elec- 
tricity and  so  on.  Th©  physician  agreed 
with  Dr.  Morris  Pishbein  that  all  these; 
schemes  are  without  proper  scientific 
foundation. 

Mr.  Gollghtly  was  sad.  He  had  been 
reading  Mr.  Wells's  cheerful  prophecy 
that  as  time  went  on  men  would  live 
longer  and  retain  their  vigor;  but  Eu-l 
gene  Gollghtly  values  the  gross  and  the! 
material— he  Is  for  the  flesh  pots  and 
synthetic  gin,  even  when  a  cocktail  I 
tastes  as  furniture  polish  smells. 

Old  Auger,  who  had  been  boring  a 
new  member  by  discussing  the  Nicara- 
gua—Mexican question,  asked  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson  what  he  thought  of  this 
gland    transplantation    business.     The  ■ 
eminent  sociologist    shook    his    head:  . 
"No,  I  would  not  live  always,  nor  do  I 
ask  to  stay.    I  was  counting  up  the 
men  and  women  dearest  to  me,  who 
have  gone  through  the  door  Into  the 
next  room  during  the  last  ten  years, 
i  They  are   not   to    be    replaced.  One 
;ake3    acquaintances    In    his  latter 
years;  he  does  not  make  friends.  Mr. 
Auger,  do  you  remember  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  Struldbrugs  seen  by 
Capt.  Lemuel  Gulliver  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Luggnagg?    Read  Gulliver's  account 
of  them,  and  thank  your  stars  you  are 
not  Immortal  on  this  whizzing  ball.  As 
we  are  now,  eight  will  fall,  teeth  will 
be  missing,  walking  will  be    a    task.  ■ 
Memory   will    be    only  an  occasional 
na.'^h.    Tou  will  at  the  last  be  depen-  I 
dent  on  a  nurse,  If  you  are  so  unfor-  I 
tunate  as  to  be  wifeless.    You  will  be 
a  care  and  a  bore  to  your  daughter,  If  , 
she  le  living     There  you'll  be;  peevish 
no  doubt,   foolishly   garrulous  or   mo-  ' 
rosely  silent.    Allah  in  his  Infinite  wis-  ! 
I  dom  has  appointed  the  day  <>f  relief  for  | 
»  ei  y  one,  soon  after  birth  or  at  eighty.  ; 
Allah  be  praised,  and  may  he  give  us  a 
l  eaceful  ending  while  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  our  faculties  and  are  not  public 
and  private  nuisances.     This  room  is 
full  of  ghosts;  the  ghosts  of  those  who 
once  drank  with  us,  laughed,  were  Jo- 
cose or  wise.    Have  their  places  ever 
been  filled?    Is  there  a  sadder  line  In 
English  verse  than    'AH,  all,  are  gone, 
the  old  familiar  faces?'  " 

No  one  spoke  for  a  moment.  Mr 
Johnson  put  on  his  overcoat  and  went 
Into  the  street.  Fortunately  he  did  noi 
hear  Mr.  GoUghtly's  flippant  remark:  "I 
say.  old  Herkimer  fs  getting  dotty.  Let's 
go  Into  Uie  library.  I  have  some  pre-  , 
war  stufi  in  my  bag."  ^  |j 

-;ir   Remiell    Rod'd,   speaking   to   the  'I 
w  liern  Language  Association  in  Lon-  [ 
:,  said:     "1  remember  an  Italian  of 
•lid  school,  observing  that  he  did  not 
eciate    the    young    women    of  the 
v  nt  day.    They  reminded  him  of  In  -  j, 
rent  photographs — too  much  expo-  ! 
and  too  little  development.  j 


ion  oi  llie  moral  i'iS7;i 
•  s6  of  what  the  United 
now  doing  In  Nicaragua 
But  the  debate  broke  down  because  In 
talking  with  members  and  friends  of  the 
church  he  could  not  within  seven  days 
find  one  who  \vas  suited  with  what  is 
going  on  In  Nicaragua  to  lead  the  dis- 
cussion on  that  side. 

STBVEN  T  BYINGTON 
Ballard  Vale. 

■As  the  World  Wags: 

I  A  flapper,  asked  if  she  had  read 
Stephen  Crane's  "Red  Badge  of  Cour- 
age," replied:  "No.  Is  It  another  'Scar- 
let Letter'?"  H.  W.- ABBOT. 

VARIA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It's  a  wrong  Jane  that  has  no  yearn- 
ing. Peggy  Hopkins  Joyce  has  certainly 
been  the  wife  of  many  a  party.  A  fool 
and  his  Honey  are  soon  parted.  Noth- 
ing could  be  worse  than  spending  the 
night  in  a  day  coach  or  choking  to 
death  on  a  life  saver.  Absence  makes 
the  heart  go  wander.  If  you  want  to 
get  an  idea  of  what  a  standing  army 
really  looks  like,  visit  the  lobby  of  a 
film  theatre  on  a  Sunday  night.  Clothes 
fake  the  man.  Factions  speak  louder 
than  herds.  Don't  Judge  a  cook  by  her 
lover.  Don't  even  try  to  figure  out  to 
what  you  owe  your  success — if  you're  a 
success,  you  don't  owe.  Levity  Is  the 
soul  of  wit  The  missionary,  brave, 
but  wary,  faced  the  Zulu  group.  "Cut 
off  his  head,"  the  chieftain  said,  "and 
we'll  have  some  noodle  soup." 

AHRIZ  GHARTARZHON. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tlie  nervous  city  gentleman  went 
hunting  and  accidentally  shot  a  cow. 
The  farmer  who  owned  the  heifer 
rushed  out  and  raised  hell  and  several: 
other  objections.  While  the  nervous  | 
city  gentleman  was  trying  to  explain; 
how  It  happened,  he  accidentally  shot! 
the'  farmer.  The  coroner  arrived  two 
hours  later.  Explaining  both  tragedies, 
the  nervous  city  gentleman  accidentally 
shot  the  coroner.  Came  the  sheriff. 
The  nervous  city  gentleman  explained 
all  three  killings.  "You  see.  it  was 
like  this" — but  the  eherlCT  had  dived 
Into  a  nearby  well. 

OSWALD  OF  WESLBYAN. 


WHERE   IS   "DOC"  ANYWAY? 


,  Woburn  Dally  Times,  vi^  O.   P.  B.) 

Rogers  of  Winchester  will  be  at 
office  all   Winter.     Not   going  to 
rida.    It  Is  reported  that  he  has  gone. 
■  ■>■ 

the  World  Wags: 

ir  new  minister  believes  In  the  so- 
ralsslon  of  the  church,  and  he  was 
I?  to  ha'ffe  the  Thursday  night  moet- 


,  Modern  woman's  fondest  wish  is  to 
be  weighed  and  found  wanting, — Ar- 
kansas' Gazette. 

To  nag  her  husband  Is  a  wife's 
privilege.' — Marylebone  Magistrate. 

VICTIM,  NOT  CRIMINAL 

As  the  World  Wags:  | 

Some  day.  In  some  place^  some  one ; 
with  some  pretense  of  adding  to  the! 
increasing  store  of  human  knowledge  I 
will  psycho-analyze  that  modern  product! 
— the  bandit.  His  good  and  bad  qual- 1 
Itles  will  be  catalogued  so  that  denuded  ; 
of  clothes,  apart  from  his  gun,  and  de-  ■ 
narcotized,  the  student  of  period  fash-  I 
ions  and  of  epochal  history  may  ex- 
perience little  difficulty  in  concluding . 
from  his  studies  and  analyses  that  the 
bandit  was  the  victim  of  class  con- 
sciousness. 

Men  and  women  cursed  with  this ; 
blight,  In  whom  the  urge  to  melodramlc 
thought  and  action  is  absent,  experience 
difficulty  in  living  ordinary  lives.  Not 
80  with  the  bandit.  The  press,  the  pub- 
lic, and  even  those  who  live  that  law 
may  not  perish,  all  help  the  bandit  to 
realize  and  to  appreciate  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  class  to  which  he  is  made 
to  belong. 

Banditry  became  the  fashion  when 
"yeggman"  disappeared  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time.  The  "yegg"  had  a  vo- 
cabulary and  a  code,  In  this  day  well 
known,  but  class-consciousness  has  pre- 
vented the  bandit  from  acquiring  both. 

If  It  were  not  for  class-consciousness, 
banditry,  as  a  trade,  -vould  cease. 
Caveat  lector.  J.  X).  BUflSEiiL. 

BeatoBi  Jul 

EDWIN  OTIS  IN 

By  PHILIP  hale' 
Edwin  OtiJ,  baritone,  gave  a  recital  j 
111  Steinert  hall  last  night.    Fraunk  H. 
Luker  was  the  accompiinlst.    The  pro-  ] 
gram  read:   l^eethoven  Adelaide;  Men- 
delssohn, Auf  Pluegeln  des  Gesanges; 
Brahms,    MInneleid;    Wolf,  Trumping; 
Vaughn    Williams,    The   Infinite    Shin- j 
Ing    Heaven,    Youth    and    Love,    and  | 
Silent    JMoon;    Parkyns,    Le    Portrait;  i 
Rachmaninoff,    The    Isle;    Mabel  W. 
Daniels,  The  Villa  of  Dreams:  Dvorak, 
Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me;  Kontz, 
Sleigh  Song. 

What  possesses  a  man  in  the  year  of 
•tir  Ivord  10S7  to  sing  "Adelaide"?  Ono 
might  expect  to  see  on  the  same  pro- 
gram Harrisoh  jrillard's  •'Wailing"  and 
that  mushy  German  song  once  a  favor- 
ite with  tenors,  "When  the  Quiet  Jloon 
Is  Beaming."  ".Adelaide"  is  like  other 
romances  of  its  period — it  was  com 
posed  in  1791   and  was  easily  popular. 


It  was  |)ubilsh>ii  in  iea.^l 
forms;  2S  with  the  piano,  11  v 
accompaniment;  there  were  rn;n 
scrlptlons,  IG  for  piano  for  four  harids.i 
As   Vincent   d'Indy   said,   here   is  an- 
other proof  that. the  public  at  all  timeS 
reserves  its  favor  for  mediocre  works, 
pa.,ssing  indifferently  by  the  side  of  the| 
truly  beautiful.    There  are  even  legendal 
about  the  "discovery"  of  "Adelaide.' 

Furthermore  "Adelaide"  is  for  a  tenor 
Und  it  was  first  sung  by  a  tenor. 

Mr.  Otis  has  a  good  voice.  He  is  at 
his  best  when  the  music  calls  for 
straightforward,  virile  delivery.  Even 
then  he  is  often  unable  to  hold  a  line 
without  stressing  unimportant  words. 
Take  his  singing  of  ,  Mendclssohn'-j 
pretty  song,  wliich  does  not  call  for 
marked  emphasis,  but  should  be  sung 
;  throughout  with  beauty  of  tone  and  as 
in  a  reverie.  Mr.  Otis  laid  a  strong  em- 
phasis on  the  first  and  last  words  of 
each  musical  sentence.  This'  see-sawing 
was  noticeable  in  every  line.  The  result 
Was  a  loss  Of  poetic  feeling,  also  an  ex- 
asperating monotony.  , 
Me  .'•hovved  appreciation  of  varied 
■entlments;  that  is  to  say,  he  interpreted 
to  a  pleasing  degree  the  fine  songs  of 
Vaughan  Williams,  but  in  the  inferior 
one  by  Beatrice  Parkyns  he  fell  again; 
Into  the  trick  of  recurring  and  unmean- 
ing emphasis. 

He  is  young  and  has  time  before  him. 
It  is  not  enough  in  these  days  to  know 
the  notes  of  a  song;  to  sing  them  ac- 
curately; to  vary  a  strenuous  delivery 
with  gentle  murmurings;  to  conceal 
one's  individuality  and  not  express  it 
with  the  aid  of  poet  and  composer.  That 
Mr.  Otis  already  is  aware  of  this  was 
shown  by  his  singing  of  the  .songs  by 
V;iughan  Williams  and  the  song  by  Miss 
Daniels.  At  present  he  is  only  just  en- 
tering a  thorny  path. 

Mr.  Luker  accompanied  In  a  delightful 
manner.  There  was  a  small  and  very 
friendly  audience. 

Hans  Ebell  and  Gertrude  Ehr- 
hardt  Please  Large  Audience 

nans  Ebell.  pianist,  and  Oertnide 
Ehrhardt,  soprano,  gave  a  concert  to- 

pleased  audience.  concert  with  • 

Mr.    Ebell   began   the   concert  wiui 

surely  is.  Later  he  played  a  Bach  pre  i 
i«~em^rSy-"^^^^ 

l^ic^^rltltry'iJri^^e^dr^rto^^ 

;;oup,Lu\"'s\w.Tfth  HungaHan  Rhap- 

'°u\vas  in  this  last  Plf>  ^^^^f  «• 
K.  ell  to  some  minds,  his  best  work 
I'or  he  appreciated  the  fact  that  thle 
"usic  has"^  poetry  in  it  cmd  r^-lal  f^J^" 
as  well  as  opportunltlea  nt  v 
■^ince  the  audience  were  strongly  "et 
oi  "  hearing  .Uore,  Mr.  Ebell  added  two 

"'ne  also  accompanied  "I^^B^'^J*^ 
her  first  group  of  "W^  Handel- 

ten"  and  ••Colschoft,"by  Brahms,  a  He- 
brew lullaby"  by  Samlnsky. 
of  his  own,  a  setting  of  verses  from 
Blerbourn's  "Pierrot's  J.^** 
atre."  Though  Uie  song  diBciosed  at  a 
lirst  hearing,  no  unusual  "n""^,^^'  ^5^"" 
ties.  It  has  at  lca*t  feeling  In  its  favor 
and  an  intelligent  attempt  to  express  the 
sentiment  of  the  words.  ,  .w. 

Much  the  same  qualities  mark  the 
four  songs  by  Mr.  Nicholas  S  °nimsky 
with  which  Miss  Ehrhardt  cKj^f 
concert,  "Autumn"  by  name.  /Eternal  • 
Circle"— two  very  good  texts  from 
Russian,   and   Oscar  Wilde's  'Simou- 
ettes"  and  "La  Fulte  de  la  Lune.  to 
every  case  Mr.  Slonimaky  has  sought 
music  suggestive  of  the  poem,  especial- 
ly In  the  matter  of  accompaniments, 
brilliantly  conceived— he   played  them 
eicellentlv  last  night. 

Mr  Slonlmsky  has  written  songs  re- 
markably singable,  with  no  l^t^'^f'^ 
that  can't  be  managed  easily,  and  with 
a  correctness  of  declamation— barring  a 
curious  slip  in  Wilde's  second  Poem- 
that  ought  to  make  some  of  our  natUe 
Bong-wrlters  blush.  The  pity  Is,  these 
songs,  intelligent  and  sound,  are  want- 
ing in  melody  of  beauty  or  of  exprese- 

'^They'pleased,  none  the  lew,  and  the 
singing,  too.  Miss  Ehrhardt,  elngu- 
larly  skilful  at  enunciation,  dW  her  bett 
to  find  the  right  expression,  but  her 
voice,  of  a  pretty  natural  quaUty,  lends 
Itself  not  to  readily  to  the  suggestion 
of  varying  moods.  R-  f*- 


14TH  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  14th  concert  of  the  Boston  Bym- 
J.hony  orchestra.  Mr.  Koussevltzky.  con- 
ductor,  took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  haU.  The  program  was 
M  follows:  Bach,  Brandenburg  Concerto 


^^"o.  3  for  strings;  Prokofloff.  Cla-ss 
erymphony  (first  time  In  Boston);  C 
land,  concerto  In  one  movement 
|)lano  and  orchestra  (Arst  perfonnanc; 
Pchumann,  Symphony  In  B  flat  xnaj 
Ko.  1  op.  38.  Mr.  Copland  was  the  plant 
After  a  virile,  strongly  rhythmed  pe, 
formance  of  Bach's  music,  came  the 
"Classic"  symphony  of  Prokofieft.  Were 
those  who  were  disturbed  by  the 
".Scythian"  suite  and  "They  are  Seven" 
of  th!s  composer,  reassured  by  the  word 
"Classic"?  Did  they  enter  the  hall  free: 
from  fear  of  the  "Wild"  Russian  and 
his  splendid  savagery?  The  statemenot 
that  his  idea  In  this  sj-^phony  was  "to 
catch  the  spirit  of  Mozart  and  to  put 
down  that  which,  if  he  were  living  now,. 
Mozart  might  put  into  his  scores,"  did 
toot  inspire  confidence  or  kindle  JoyfjU 
anticipation,  for  one  remembered  tlr&t 
the  Stravinsky  of  the  latter  years  in- 
sists that  he  Is  writing  in  the  manner 
of  Bach.    And  with  what  dire  results! 

Prokofleff's  symphony  turned  out  to 
t)6  a  delightful  little  work,  fresh,  melo- 
dious, vivacious,  with  significant  themes; 
masterly,  not  pedantic  treatment  of 
them ;  charming  orchestration  achieved 
by  apparently  simple  means,  but  show- 
ing consummate  skill.  The  first  move- 
ment and  the  finale  were  in  many  meas- 
ures truly  Morartian  in  mood,  the  Lar- 
ghetto  and  the  Gavotte  were  more  mo(J- 
ern  but  In  no  way  aggressively  contra- 
dictory. The  piquancy  of  the  two  middle 
movements  was  especially  enjoyed  by 
the  audience,  warmly  applausive  of  the 
whole  work,  as  it  had  been  of  the  Suite 
by  Bach. 

One  should  be  sorry  for  Mr.  Copland. 
His  "Music  for  the  Theatre,  played  here 
late  In  1925,  was  much  more  to  his 
credit  than  his  Symphony  for  organ  and 
orchestra  heard  earlier  in  that  year. 
One  hoped  to  note  continued  progress  in 
the  Invention  of  thematic  material ;  in 
firmness  of  control,  so  that  one  could 
say  he  was  leaving  the  experimental 
state  and  writing  with  surety,  no  longer 
relying  on  what  he  thought  would  at- 
tract attention  by  novelty  and  audacity. 

If   this   concerto   shows    the  presenfc 
condition    of    Mr.    Copland's  musical 
mind,  he  Is  on  the  wrong  traok.    One  Is 
not  easily  annoyed  in  these  days  by  a 
free  use  of  dissonances,  by  daring  Juxta- 
positions of  tonalities,  if  they  are  effec-  I 
tlve ;   if  they  serve  In  establishing  a  < 
mood,  contemplative,  fiery,  sombre;  Ifj 
there  Is  a  revelation  of  strength,  how-' 
ever    barbaric,    of    beauty,  however 
sfi-ange  and  fantastical.     In  this  Con- 
certo we  found  little  to  attract,  little  to 
admire,  much  to  repel.  i 
Jazz  Is  not  the  monster  It  has  been  j 
called:  it,  has  already  had  Its  uses;  It  | 
has  stimulated  symphonic  composers  to  I 
greater  rhythmic  energy  and  freedom.  ! 
It  all  depends  on  the  use  made  of  this 
form  of  music     There  must  also  be 
originality  in  the   "tune"  and  in  the 
treatment   when   It   Is  allowed   to  In- 
fluence  a  work  of  Importance.  Mr. 
Copland  Is  not  yet  an  adept  In  this 
field. 

The  Concerto  alio  shows  a  shocking 
lack  of  taste,  of  proportion.  The  first 
measures  are  proof  enoughs.  After 
thunderous,  blaring  measures  In  which 
one  brass  Instrument  vies  with  another 
;!i  arrogant  announcement — announce- 
ments without  logical  connection,  tljou; 
the  composer  says  this  Introductt 
proclaims  the  principal  thematic  ma^ 
terlal — there  are  gentle,  purpose! 
measures  for  the  piano,  which 
struck  by  fingers  apparently  dIreoteS]' 
at  random,  as  a  child  amuses  Itself  by; 
making  noises  when  ,lt  la,  restless  tri 
the  room. 

We  do  not  doubt  Mr.  Copland's  hon-i 
esty  of  purpose;  It  Is  the  purpose,  thel 
musical  scheme  that  is  to  be  deplored. 
Yesterday  some  In  the  audience  laughed, 
a  sif  the  Concerto  were  a  huge  Joke 
played  on  the  hearers,  also  on  Mr, 
Koussevltzky,  who,  as  Mr.  Copland  says, 
suggested  to  him  the  compcsltlon  of  lu 
The  question  comes  up  legitimately 
Does  Mr.  Copland  hear  music  In  this 
way?  Is  his  musical  speech  natural 
or  acquired?  His  next  composition  may 
answer  satisfactorily  these  questions. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  leading 

I  English  re^vlewers  characterized  Schu- 
mann's Symphony  In  B  flat  when  they 

I  first  heard  It  as  belonging  to  the  "Brok 
en  Crockery  School."    Our  objection  to 

I  Mr.  Copland's  broke^.  crockery  Is  that 

j  It  Is  not  of  the  first  quality. 

This  S>Tnphony  of  Schumann's  was 
eloquently  performed,  so  eloquently  that 
one  forgot  th©  various  ad\-erse  Judg' 
ments  that  have  been  passed  upon  It 
from  the  days  ef  Chorley  and  DavidsoOi 
to  those  of  A'incent  d'Indy.  ^ 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tontV^ 
The  orchestra  will  be  away  next  weeib^ 

I  The  program  of  Feb.  11  and  12  Is  as  fol- 
lows: Langendoen,  Variations  for  stringal 
on    a   Dutch    Theme    of   A.  Vaier' 
Brahms,  Piano  Concerto  No.  8,  r 
minor  (Morlz  Rosenthal,  pianist):  ; 
Variations  on  an  Original  Theme.    .Mr.  i 
Langendoen  Is  a  violoncellist  In  the  or-  N 
ohestra. 


I 


WJu)  has  not  heard  a  ead^«y«a 
Ing  tenor,  or  a  •entlmental  tadr 
f  a  barltoa*  slngrlng  with  great  ex- 
resslon  one  of  the  many  eettlnfa  of 
uslc  to  Heine's  "Du  Blst  wle  elne 
BIume"7 

Thou'rt  Ilks  a  lovely  floweret. 

So  void  of  guile  or  art 
I  gaze  upon  thy  beauty. 

And  grief  steals  o'er  my  heart. 
1  fain  would  lay,  devoutly, 
[         My  hands  upon  thy  brow, 

And  pray  that  God  will  keep  thee 
As  ^od  and  fair  as  now. 
Heine's  verses  are  not  easily  trans- 
lated.  We  have  given  Charles  Godfrey 
Leiand's  version. 

Why  quote  the  verses  at  this  late 
day?  Aprdpos  of  what? 

Because  Mr.  Nathaniel  Jessel,  writing 
from  Enghlen-les-Balns  to  a  London 
newspaper,  says  that  this  "delicious 
piece  of  mock-romantic  bathos"  has 
been  proved  to  have  been  Inspired  by  a 
white  pig.  Mr.  Jessel  also  quotes  Charles 
Lamb  comparing  roast  pig  to  "a  flower." 

Who  "proved"  the  porcine  Inspiration 
of  Heine? 

A  good  many  years  ago  we  heard  In 
Germany  another  story  about  "Thou'rt 
like  a  flower,"  that  Heine  wrote  the 
verses  In  mockery  of  an  effeminate 
young  man,  a  sissy,  a  WlUIe-boy. 

We  are  gullible,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  Heine  thought  of  a  pig,  roast  or 
In  the  sty,  or  of  any  sissy  named 
Johannes,  Georg,  Claude  or  Percy. 


prlf>flnp    eleriir.i  :     of    reflective    power  i 
there  was  found  at  the  base  of  all  the  j 
smaller  vessels  a  considerable  amount  I 
of  peony  seed^  salt  and  garlic.  I 
A  certain  Rory  O'More,  who  conveyed  ' 
the  sparkling  lubricant  from  the  head  | 
mixer  (an  esteemed  gentleman  of  very  | 
worthy  habits)  comes  In  for  the  greater, 
share  of  condemnation;   he  has  been 
summarily  dismissed  from  the  precincts. 
There  is  a  note  tracing  this  malevolent 
servitor's  operations  to  the  haunts  of 
San    Juanlto,    where    he    was  caught 
greasing  the  cue  tip  6f  their  chanlp'on 
billiard  player. 

Addenda  testify  that  the  results  of 
the  convention  were  dlsajjpolntlng  so 
far  as  achieving  the  convention's  ob- 
jectives went.  In  no  wise  did  the  items 
arrived  at  atone  for  the  physical  torture 
that  followed  the  banquet.  All  In  all,  a 
report  of  ephemeral  significance, 

RAINBOW  GOODYEAR. 


Speaking  of  exquisite  musical  verse, 
let  us  not  forget  McGonagall,  the  Bard 
■of  Dundee.  Again  we  quote  from  his 
complete  works: 

"The   banks  of  Tay  are  beautiful  by 

Dundee  / 
An  anyone  who  looks  can  see. 
1  have  not  been  to  America  or  Rome, 
They  are  too  big  a  Journey  from  home: 
Hut   Dundee  would   put  them   in  the 
shade 

or  beauty  and  for  Its  marmalade, 
or  honest  men  and  bonnle  lassies 
■■  HI  do  not  need  magnifying  (flagscs, 

^ey  are  quite  plain  (or  anyone  to  see 
.'-'Hiking  about  the  streets  of  Dundee." 

Why  Is  there  no  McGonagall  Club  In 
ioston?  Why  Is  McGonagall  not  rep- 
'sented  In  Prof.  Copeland's  copious 
Anthology? 

OUR  DAILY  SHORT  STORY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Chadwick  listened,  tense,  eager.  He 
ht  ard  low  talk.  That's  why  he  listened 
-i-xoept  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
.■Suddenly  the  voices  ceased.  Chadwick 
divtd  Into  the  shru~bbery. 

■  Nowl"  rasped  the  hoarse  whisper, 
and  on  the  breeze  came  the  echo, 
■.\o\v!'  " 

All  was  quiet.  "The  sound  of  the  sl- 
Imce!"  gasped  Chadwick,  and  sneezed. 
Prtndemonlum  ensued.  Two  shots  were 
fired;  three  were  swallowed.  A  man  was 
hot  In  the  poplars.  Another  was  half- 
Rhot. 

'Will  you  have  one  or  two  lumps?" 
asked  Cynthia. 
"Yes!" 

And  the  next  day  It  snowed. 

OSWALD  OF  WESLEYAN. 


I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  the  per- 
sonality which  animates  each  of  us  is 
Immeasurably  ancient,  having  been 
forged  In  many  flres,  and  that  aa  Its 
past  Is  Immeasurable,  so  will  Its  fu- 
ture be.  .  ,  .  Unless  we  have  lived  be- 
fore or  the  grotesque  Incongruities  of 
life  are  to  be  explained  In  some  way 
unknown  to  us,  our  present  existence 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  handful 
of  what  Is  known  as  "printer's  pie"  cast 
together  at  hazard  and  struck  off  for 
the  reader  to  Interpret  as  he  will  or 
can. — tL  Rider  Haggard. 


C.  E.  C,  writing  to  the  Observer  of 
London,  asks  the  date  when  the  story, 
about  the  curate's  egg  became  current; 
also  the  name  of  the  bishop  whose  guest 
was  BO  unfortunate.  What  a  thirst  for 
knowledge!  Who  first  sprung  the  old 
negro  minstrel  gag:  "Mr.  Bones,  how  do  j 
you  spell  'Btdveplpe'T"  | 

In  nearly  everj'  case  the  hen-pecked 
husband  has  been  a  mother's  darling, 
and  has  lost  the  power  of  looking  after 
himself. — Dr.  C.  W.  Klmmlns. 


If  I  was  requested  to  re-read  "Waver- 
ly"  I  should  charge  50  guineas  for  the 
feat. — ^Arnold  Bennett. 


THE  N.  E.  H.  F. 

^  the  World  Wags: 

The  report  coming  to  hand  of  the  con- 
vention of  Non-Elastic  Hat  Fitters,  held 
n  the  shade  of  the  Bell  In  Hand,  It  Is 
'  terestlng  to  note  that  henceforth  none 
the  N.  B.  H.  F.  banquets  will  be  pre- 

ded  by  the  appetising  cordial  of  GIN 
.v.VD  BITTERS.  The  reason  (or  this,  It 
appears.  Is  that  the  foreign  delegate  who 
instigated  this  relish  o(  "Odd  Man  Out" 
was  hiethodlcally  absent  at  the  tossing 
o(  the  eoln,  but  omnlvorously  omnipres- 
ent at  the  tossing  of  the  can.  A  loot 
note  adds  that  "can"  Is  used  figurative- 
ly only,  and  that  all  the  delegates  with 
the  exception  of  the  foreign  person  re- 
ferred to  abided  by  International  rules 
and  drank  from  the  prescribed  diminu- 
tive glassware.  He,  It  appears,  Is  of  re- 
tiring habits  and  small  stature,  and  so 
took  position  at  the  rear  o(  the  Une-up 
and  tossed  his  provocative  from  a  stein. 

Liqueur  glass  or  stein,  It  Is  of  little 
import  and  so  pointed  out  as  far  as 
tossing  tactics  are  concerned  with  this 
callous  Individual,  and  much  gratifica- 
tion was  evinced  by  the  members  at 
large  at  the  Invitation  extended  to  him 
hy  Mr.  McTavlsh  for  entering  his  name  ' 
for  the  next  "Gathering  of  the  Clans"  to  j 
he  held  at  the  estate  of  His  Grace  the  i 
Duke  of  Gargyle.  | 

The  aforesaid  gathering  being  coin- 
cidental with  the  next  convention  of 
the  N.  E.  H.  F.  and  the  contest  open  to 
all  comers  being  the  "Tossing  of  the 
Taber,"  the  contestant  referred  to  will 
be  backed  to  the  limit. 

Since  the  bill  for  gin  and  bitters 
amounted  to  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
banquet  and  had  to  be  reimbursed  by 
the  rest  of  the  delegates,  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  Investigate  the  for 
mulae  of  service  adopted  by  the  respon- 
sible parties.  The  commission's  findings 
were  to  the  e(rect  that  while  the  In 
terlor  of  the  pewter  mug  retained  every 


The  only  way  to  be  really  orthodox  Is 
not  to  think  at  all.— Dean  Inge. 

A  dispatch  from  Vienna:  "Four 
bakeries  In  the  vicinity  of  Vienna  have 
been  obliged  to  close  down,  owing  to 
the  very  considerable  reduction  in  tits 
i  consumption  of  bread,  pastry,  eto.  It 
ti  said  that  no  fewer  than  200,000  girls 
and  women  In  this  city  have  stopped 
eating  bread  in  order  to  keep  sDm; 
some  have  so  starved  themselves  that 
.►hey  are  seriously  lU. 

"mie  new  fashion  Is  all  the  more  re- 
marks vble  as  before  the  war  a  certain 
amount  of  plumpuess  was  oooaldered 
desirable.  " 


Symphony  Orchestra  Assists 
tin  Schelling  Program 


At  Jordan  hall  yesterday  morning, 
Ernest  Bchelling  conducted  the  second 
of  his  third  annual  series  of  ohlldr«n's 
concerts,  assisted  by  membera  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  pro- 
gram Included  Schubert's  military 
maroh,  the  Allegretto  Scheriacdo  from 
Beethoven's  eighth  symphony,  the  AHe- 
grocon  grazla  from  Tchaikovsky's  Sixth 
Syrophohy,  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,"  the  Webor-Berllos  "Invi- 
tation to  the  Dance,"  and  the  Polovtst&n 
danoes  from  Borodin's  opera,  "Prlaee 
Igor." 

Mr.  Sohening  goes  on  with  his  good 

jwortt  of  bringing  up  the  symphony  au- 
jdlences  of  the  future.  One  (eels  con- 
fident that  the  little  rlrls  who  hum  a 
Tchaikovsky  melody  with  Mr.  Bchelling 
will  never  grow  up  to  be  the  dear  old 
ladles  who  denounce  Mr.  KouBSevltrky's 
Introductions  of  new  music,  and  who 
fiock  out  of  Symphony  hall  In  the  middle 
of  Tchaikovsky,  Brahm«  and  Beethoven 
symphonies. 

Yesterday  Mr.  SchelUng  enlightened 
his  young  listeners  on  the  subjects  of 
tempo  and  rhythm  In  muslo.  The  Im- 
portance of  rhythm  was  made  clear  In 
several  striking  examples.  Mr.  Schelllng 
cited  the  facts  that  rhythm  catches  the 
attention  before  even  melody  or  har- 
mony, and  that  the  most  unmusical  peo- 
ple are  especially  apt  to  keep  tlm«  to 
music  with  their  feet. 

As  is  customary  at  these  concerts, 
the  children  Joined  in  the  performance 
by  singing  one  selection — this  time,  "The 
Battle  Hj-mn  of  the  Republic."  The  or- 
chestra, too,  stepped  out  of  Its  usual 
role,  when  the  Russian  members  sang 
"The  Volga  Boat  Song"  In  their  native 
tongue. 

The  musical  saleotlons  w«r«  tatXO' 
duoed  by  Mr.  Schelllng  with  Ju»t  enough 
•xplanAtion  to  help  the  jvaag  udlenoe 


Henry  Russell's  volume  of  reminiscencee,  published  in  thi 
Little  Brown  &  Company  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  Boetonians,  _  >  . 
<Jirector  of  the  Boston  Opera  company  for  five  seasons  (1909-10,  1913-14). 
They  that  knew  not  the  man  will  find  entertaining  reading,  for  Mr,  RusSell 
writes  in  a  lively  manner  and  with  a  sense  of  humor;  he  has  been  on 
familiar  terms  with  singers,  male  and  female  after  their  kind;  he 
has  associated  with  dukes,  duchesses  and  all  sorts  of  aristocrats  in  and 
out  of  England,  and  been  a  frielid  of  Eleanora  Duse,  and  that  brilliant  cad, 
D'Annunzio. 

Let  us  first  see  what  he  has  to  say  about  his  operatic  adventures 
before  he  came  to  Boston,  where  he  had  a  great  opportunity  provided  for 
him  by  an  extraordinarily  generous  patron. 

Finding  out  that  ho  could  not  be  a  singer,  Mr.  Russell  became  a 
teacher  of  singing.  Ho  announced  in  London  that  he  was  a  teacher  in  a 
"pathological  sense,"  having  studied  the  art  of  breathing  and  the  physi- 
ology of  the  throat.  He  made  this  statement  when  suit  was  brought 
Egainst  him  for  libel.  He  had  expressed  forcibly  his  opinion  about  his  own 
singing  teacher,  one  Beyer.  Mr.  Russell  thus  gained  publicity;  the  news- 
papers made  fun  of  the  trial.  Singers,  actors  and  actresses  became  his 
pupils;  politieians  consulted  him.  Rachel,  Lady  Dudley  was  one  of  those 
who  enjoyed  his  instruction.  She  wore  a  string  of  very  large  pearls  at 
her  lessoi^s.  He  often  told  applicants  that  they  never  could  sing,  "for 
there  are  two  things  about  which  the  gods  commanded  me  to  be  out- 
Epoken — food  and  singing."  Alice  Nielsen  was  a  pupil;  she  sang  for  a 
duchess  and  for  the  king.  In  London  Mr.  Russell  was  earning  from  £150 
to  £200  a  week.  He  went  to  Rome  and  taught  there.  Two  chapters  are 
devoted  to  Duse  and  D'Annunzio.  Mr.  Russell  helped  Duse's  voice:  "The 
discovery  that  my  hands  had  for  her  a  curious  healing  power  was  veri- 
fied."  She  named  him  "The  Secure  Hand,"  and  was  ever  grateful. 


Mr.  Russell,  having  spent  two  years  in  company  with  Duse,  realized 
that  his  fundamental  ambition  was  to  be  a  director.  He  began  to  give 
operatic  performances  fti  London,  but  was  pecuniarily  tinsuccessful.  He  lost 
all  his  savings  and  money  of  his  friends.  There  was  Miss  Nielsen,  "with 
a  pretty  voice  and  an  attractive  stage  presence."  He  came  with  her  to  the 
United  States,  and  produced,  under  the  management  of  the  Shuberts,  that 
delightful  opera  "Don  Pasquale."  How  amazed  he  was  at  the  first  break- 
fast served  him:  grapefruit,  porridge  and  cream,  fish  cakes,  eggs,  pan- 
cakes and  syrup,  "and  at  least  a  gallon  of  coffee."  He  doubted^  therefore, 
the  artistic  sensibilities  of  the  nation.  "Don  Pasquale"  went  on  the  road. 
"Distances  were  appalling,  the  hotels  yfere  filthy  and  the  food  was  un- 
eatable *  ♦  *  hotel-keepers  considered  us  'a  heap  of  good-for-nothing 
peanut-eating  dagos  who  chattered  like  monkeys  in  a  cage.'  "  Lord  Grim- 
thorpe  gave  him  money  to  visit  America  again,  and  there  was  a  season  at 
New  Orleans;  and  later  a  tour  of  the  United  States.  The  company  was 
stranded  in  New  York.  George  Young,  Nordica's  husband,  who  had  prom- 
ised to  befriend  him,  told  him  that,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker Trust  Co.  he  was  broke.  (Mr.  Young  told  us  in  Boston  that  he  and 
Mme.  Nordica  had  previously  given  Mr.  Russell  $60,000.  Mme.  Nordica 
confirmed  the  statement.)  , 

Then  Mr.  Russell  bethought  him  of  Eben  D.  Jordan,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  performances  of  the  5an  Carlo  Co.  in  Boston.  Mr.  Russell  went  to 
Hot  Springs,  where  Mr.  Jordan  was  staying.  The  latter  gave  him  a  check 
for  $20,000  and  told  him  that  he  was  thinking  of  building  an  opera  house 
in  Boston.  "My  frierd  Frederick  Converse  *  ♦  ♦  was  a  delightful 
man,  a  talented  composer,  and  so  enthusiastic  about  the  new  project  that 
he  worked  unceasingly  until  sufficient  support  hgd  been  promised  to  Jor- 
dan." Mr.  Ru.ssell  here  remarks  that  the  American  business  man  is  a  ro- 
mantic adventurer;  Mr.  Jordan  "treated  me  with  much  more  deference 
than  one  receives  from  an  office  boy."  Mr.  Russell  pays  him,  deserv  -i!  • 
a  glowing  tribute  for  his  princely  support  and  his  passion  for  music. 

"Tickets  for  the  first  performance  were  eagerly  bought  from  specu-  j 
lators  at  unheard  of  pricos  by  people  from  all  parts  of  America."  The 
reason  is  given  for  Mme.  Nordica  being  chosen  as  the  first  star,  though ' 
.Mine.  Farrar  thought  it  her  right.    (In  a  previous  and  amusing  chap- 
ter on  "Prime  Donne"  Mr.  Russell,  saying  that  Nordica  was  one  of  hi- 
best  friends  and  an  adorable  woman,  adds:  "If  anything  happened  to 
displease  her,  whether  .it  was  for  or  against  the  interest  of  the  opera 
(she)  would  have  her  way.    The  same  applied  to  Mme.  Eames  .  . 
Geraldine  Farrar,  who  never  should  have  been  classed  with  the  gre;. 
singers  of  the  world,  was  pampered  and  spoilt  under  the  Conried  regime."" 

for  "Gioconda,"  the  opera  of  the  first  night,  "The  American  critic 
were  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  the  production,  with  the  exception  of,  ; 
believe,  a  reporter  of  a  Hearst  paper." 

"It  was  my  ambition  to  give  the  finest  performance  in  the  work 
•  •  .  .  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  maintained  a  lidgh  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. During  the  six  years  of  my  direction  we  never  once  disappoint- 
ed the  public."  

There  is  a  story  about  "Weingartner,  as  a  guest  conductor;  there  is 
no  mention  of  Caplet.   'It  would  take  long  to  tell  half  my  amusing  ex- 
periences in  the  Boston  Opera  House."    "VVould  that  Mr.  Russell  had 
<h'own  overboard  two  or  three  chapters  to  tell  this  plain,  unvarnished 
♦■ale.,  He  does  tell  how  he  spread  a  report  that  Maeterlinck  would  bet 
present  at  the  production  of  "Pelleas  and  Melisande";  how  a  chorister 
registered  at  the  Lenox  Hotel  as  Maeterlinck.    "One  of  the  leaders  < 
Boston  society  asked  me  in  a  tone  of  irritation  why  I  insisted  on  givin 
an  opera  which  neither  interested  the  public  nor  drew  money  into  tl 

l^^'^J^:',       ^^P^i^d  that  he  gave  Debussy's  opera  for  the  pleasure  i 
lafrorded  him. 

L  °/  ■^^^  "flashing  dark  eyes  and  beautifui 

;f  'n/,l'°^  a  better  actress"  and  having  "a  finer  musical  intelligence'' 
|lhan  Melba.  with  vvhom  he  had  not  been  on  speaking  terms  for  several 
.years.  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  begged  them  to  be  friends  for  art's  sake 
Mme.  Melba  "has  always  been  known  for  her  shrewd  business  acumen"' 
\i:.o  She  thought  It  was  extremely  profitable  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
a  manager  who  could  offer  such  tantalizing  sums  as  $2500  for  a  sinele 
performance.  Among  all  the  artists  who  appeared  under  his  direction 
Miss  Garden  was  'certainly  the  most  fascinating."  Tliere  is  mention  of 
how  the  puntanical  element"  of  the  audience  was  shocked  bv  the  realis- 
ts acting  of  Miss  Garden  and  Vanni-Marcoux  in  the  second  kct  of  "Tos- 
T  I  °\  ^^^"ested  that  the  "exhibition  of  Scarpia's  morlrM 

desii-e   should  be  toned  down.    Mr.  Russell  should  have  added  the  line  o! 

icialmea 


who  reviewed  this  modified  pei-formance:  "Scarpia  kept  on«  foot  on 

the  floor."   ■—  I 

Mr.  Russell  admits  that,  through  Mr.  Kahn,  he  hoped  to  be  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  "It  is  a  pity  for  the  futare  of 
.America  (hat  Kahn  is  not  Minister  of  Fine  Arts." 

"When,  through  the  indifference  of  Bostonians,  the  war,  and  the  death 
f  Eben  D.  Jordan,  the  institution  was  allowed  to  die,  I  know  that  Kahn 
retted  it  far  more  than  anyone  else  except  myself."   Mr.  Jordan  with- 
.V  hiri  support  some  time  before  his  death.    Were  the  Bostonians  in- 
litferenfi   The  last  performance  was  on  March  28,  1914.  The  war  broke 
out  in  August  of  that  year.   Mr.  Russell  at  Monte  Carlo,  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  next  season,  was  notified  in  September.    He  says  that  owing 
to  financial  conditions  the  opera  house  would  not  open.   This  he  considered 
."«  mbst  unfair  proceeding  both  to  the  artists  and  everybody  concerned. 

I  d!4  not  in  the  least  blame  my  friend  Jordan.  .  .  .  When 
**oDle  said  that  the  Bostonians  were  not  giving  adequate  support  I  have 
ocen  men  shing  their  shoulders  and  laughingly  say:  'It  is  Jordan's  baby.' 
.  .  .  Had  the  war  not  endured,  I  am  certain  that  Jordan  would  have 
tried  once  again  to  open  the  Boston  Opera  House."   Hope  told  a  flattering 


tale.   

Although  Mr.  Russell  went  to  California,  hearing  that  an  opera  house 
was  to  be  built  in  San  Francisco,  he  was  disappointed.  He  returned  to 
l^ngland,  then  spent  a  winter  in  Rome.  There  is  a  curious  chapter  about 
Maeterlinck,  Georgette  Leblanc  and  Debussy;  how  Georgette  was  virulent 
and  would  not  live  in  the  house  with  Maeterlinck  and  his  girl-wife;  how 
Mr.  Russell  came  to  this  country  ^vith  Maeterlinck;  about  the  dramatist's 
experiences  as  a  parlor  lion  in  New  York  society,  as  a  lecturer,  and  as  a 
writer  for  the  cinema  at  Santa  Monica. 

There  is  a  chapter  about  Mr.  Russell's  engagement  of  an  opera  com- 
pany for  Mme.  Melba  in  Australia,  where  he  got  into  trouble  by  his 
speech  at  the  Rotary  Club  in  which  he  mourned  the  predominance  of  mu- 
sical comedy  in  that  country  and  referred  to  it  as  a  prostitution  of  art. 
The  Evening  Herald  printed  the  headlines:  "Russell  Attacks  the  Morality 
of  Our  Chorus  Girls."    This,  too,  is  amusing. 

In  "Riviera"  he  speaks  of  his  farm,  lying  like  an  outpost  of  the 
Basses  Alpes,  with  Monte  Carlo  nearly  2000  feet  below;  how  he  longed  to 
build  an  open-air  theatre;  how  James  Gordon  Bennett,  hearing  him  play- 
ing on  the  piano  the  overture  of  "The  Mastersingers,"/  shouted:  "For  God's 
sake  stop  that  noise,  Russell!  Strike  up  the  Soldiers'  Chorus  and  we  will 
all  join  in."  It  was  Bennett  who  said  to  him:  "My  experience  is  that  the 
only  people  who  read  the  critics  with  avidity  arc  artists  who  are  jealous 
of  each  other." 

The  final  chapter  is  entitled:    "The  Future  of  Opera  and  Singing." 
Thus  ends  an  uncommonly  entertaining  book  of  operatic  adventures,  gos- 
anecdotes  and  shiewd  refiections.  Jf^  a. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

3:30  P.  M. — Roland  Hayes,  tenor.    S»e  sp«ei«l 


Mr.  Mason, 


SUNDAY— Symphony  hall, 
notio*. 

Jordan  hall,  3:30  P.  M, — Paople's  Symphony  orchestra, 
conductor. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M. — Nina  Taracova,  linger  of  folk  tongs,  and 
the  Boston  Sinfonlstta,  Mr.  Fiedler,  conductor.    See  tpeoial  notice. 

MONDAY — Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M. — Jetaon-Ryder,  baritone.  Aubert.  Silence, 
Old  Spanish  Song  and  Chan.'son  de  Mer;  Haydn,  She  never  told  her  love; 
Legrenzi,  Che  fiero  Costume,  Valle  de  Paz,  Flor  di  dotcezxa  sei;  Handel. 
Si  tra  csppi  from  "Bernice";  Quilter,  Fair  House  of  Joy;  Rachmaninsff, 
As  fair  ft  She  as  Noonday  Light;  Wo\f,  Verborgenheit;  Strauss,  Zuslg- 
nung;  Carpenter,  On  the  Sea  Shore  pf  Endless  Worlds;  Old  Irish,  arr,  by 
Hughes.  She  moved  thro'  the  Fair;  arr.  by  Harty,  Black  Sheela  of  the 
Silver  Eye;  Wagniere  Horton,  Une  Prlere  (dedicated  to  Jetaon-Ryder; 
Coningtby  Clarke.  The  Mother's  Heart;  Homer,  The  Pauper's  Drive. 

THURSDAY — Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.M.— Francis  Philip  Frazier.  North 
American  Irrdian  singer,  lecturer  and  entertainer.    See  special  notice. 

FRIDAY — Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M. — Myra  Mortimer,  contralto.  Dowland,  Come 
Again.  Storaoe,  Peaceful  Slumbering.  John  of  Fornsete,  Summer  ts 
a-coming  in.  Morley,  It  was  a  lover  and  his  Lass.  Ballad  of  17th  Cen- 
tury, Lord  Rendal.  Schubert,  Auf  der  Donau,  WIegenlled,  Am  Sea. 
Nachtgesang,  Auftoesung.  E.  C.  Sharp.  Japanese  Death  Song.  H.  A. 
Murphy,  The  Heron.  M.  Besley,  The  Fairy  Qhlldren  and  Canterbury 
Bells.  Schindler,  From  a  City  Window.  A.  Mendelssohn,  Aus  dem 
Nachtlied  Zarathustras,  SIndIng,  Maria  Onsdenmutter,  Roeschen  bisa 
den  Apfcl  an,  Rastlose  Liebe. 

SATURDAY — Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.— Percy  Grainger,  pianist.  Bach.  Preludo 
ard  Fugue,  A  minor  (not  from  the  "43,"  but  a  separate  work);  Bach- 
Gralnger,  Chorale  Prelude.  "O  Mensch.  bewein  dein  Suende  gross" 
(originally  for  organ).  Paradies,  Toccata  in  A.  Scarlatti,  Sonata  in  B 
minor  (No.  33  In  A.  Longo's  edition).  Handel,  "Harmonious  Black- 
smith" variations.  Schumann,  Sonata.  O  minor,  op.  32.  Brahms, 
Ballad,  a  minor,  op.  118,  No.  3;  Intermezzo,  E  flat,  op.  117,  No.  1;  Rhap- 
sody, G  minor,  op,  79,  No.  2;  Intermezzo.  C  sharp  minor,  op.  117,  No.  >{ 
Rhapsody,  E  flat,  op.  119.  No.  4. 


LIszt,  Llebestraum,  No.  3,  and  Hun- 


garian Rhapsody,  No.  12. 


to  listen  with  understanding.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  much  Is  being  accom- 
plished at  these  apparently  frivolous  en- 
tertainments, for  Mr.  SohelUng  manages 
to  make  his  points  and  to  be  amusmg 
at  the  same  time.  The  musicians,  T'lp- 
resenting  Just  about  half  of  the  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  play  as  beautifully  for 
their  youthful  hearers  as  ever  they  do 
for  mature  audiences. 

The  next  concert  will  take  place  on 
Saturday,  ti'eb.  11,  at  11  o'clock,  when 
the  program  will  Include  works  by 
American  composers,  among  them  Mac- 
Dowell,  Chadwick,  Carpenter  and  Deems 
Taylor.  B.  V. 


IRENE  SCHARRER 

Irene  Seharrer,  pianist,  played  this' 
program  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan  | 
111  before  a  large  and  delighted  audi- 1 
.Tce.    Bach,    Chromatic   Fantasy   and  , 
ita,    O   lulnc-r;  I 


.Chopin,  Barcarol!  ■,  ri eludes,  F  sharp 
fnlnor,  F  major,  B  flat  minor,  SonaU 
jB  flat  minor. 

Miss  Seharrer  must  conceive  the  term 
♦•chromatio,"  as  applied  to  Bach  s  fan- 
tasy, In  tlia  sense  that  It  has  to  do  with 
color.  Colorful  Indeed  she  made  Bach's 
^niislc,  ivilh  scales  In  Its  course  that 
flashed  and  sparkled  In  glowing  con- 
trast to  other."!  c'!in"stal-\vhlte,  ■n-lth 
fcrpegglos  that  dazzled  In  their  turn  or 
jtlse  rippled  along  in  tones  just  cool  and 
clear.  Bits  of  melody,  here  and  there, 
phe  let  noat  to  the  top  of  the  tonal 
surge,  melody  delightfully  sung.  It  was 
m  or  most  of  It,  strangely  beautlf'jl. 

But  It  sounded  nqt  too  much  like 
^oh.  For  though  Ua  'waa  writing  & 
Xantasy,  Bach  alter  all  was  bo  past  a 
jnaster  of  form  that,  however  free  and 
fanciful  he  might  choose  to  be,  he  was 
toot  likely  to  write  mualo  tliat  straggles, 
pi  this  very  chromatio  fantasy  he  hewed 
ferettj'  straight  to  the  line;  a  clear  mel- 
Adlo  design  underlies  every  bau-  of  It— 
IL  doeign  that  JILss  Seharrer,  In  her  love 
For  color  preferred  not  to  bother  with. 

.Short  rl.'i-  n    <r-m   t.^   -'il'    her  bc<-t. 


loualy  dffl  d<'lint;.-i.jTi  c-f  the  lisureU 
r.ocompaniment.  Sun)asslng  any  other 
Vecent  pianist  she  managed  the  arkward 
light  and  shade  of  the  scherzo;  from 
Jier  It  leapt  and  bounded  with  a  daz- 
tllnjf  brilliancy  and  rhythm  quite  un- 
('Jie  the  usual  stamping  and  'bouncing 
Brilliantly,  too,  sue  played  two  of  the 
preludes,  the  third  wltli  an  ethereal 
quaUt>'  of  sound  in  Its  song  that  did 
0at  good  to  hear. 

In  longer  pieces;  cn  the  other  hand, 
Miss  Seharrer  seems  to  lack  patience 
to  plan  them  through.  Like  Carroll's 
ijueen  of  Hearts  who  shortened  the  fa- 
jnous  trial  when  bored  by  shouting 
"Skip  all  that!".  Miss  Seharrer  has  a 
way,  In  a  fugtie  qr  a  sonata,  of  closing 
lier  cars  in  transitonal  passages  that 
are  not  marked  by  melody,  .she  hurried 
BUch  passages  yesterday  In  the  first  and 
last  movements  of  the  sonata,  and  .-^lio 
had  not  been  to  the  pains  to  find  for 
them  her  usual  beautiful  tone.  Though 
she  did  not  drive  the  fugue  too  fast, 
parts  of  it,  when  tlie  subject  was  not  in 
evidence,  she  failed  to  treat  lovingly — 
"«kip  all  tliat!"  she  appeared,  like  the 
queen,  to  want  to  say,  and  get  on  to 
something  lovelier. 

In  the  Chopin  sonata,  very  likely.  Miss 
Scbarrar  saw  her  way  through  more 
0la«rt7.  6h«  placed  it  unfavorably  for 
•wytxidjr  to  bM^  at  tii*  very  and  of 
lum  »r«cnua>  B,  B.  CK 


bapt.  Peter  E.  '^'rlght,  basing  his 
;  charges  against  Gladstone  on  hearsay, 
named  Laura  Bell  and  Mme.  Brasslne 
among  the  women  with  whom  the 
statesman  waia  Infatuated.  Laura  Bell, 
before  she  married,  had  a  house  In  Wil- 
ton place,  where,  as  W.  Carew  HazUtt 
puts  it,  "she  received  her  gentlemen  I 
friends,    like    a    modem    Aspasla  or 

Phrj'ne.    The  late  Marquis  of    was 

a  noted  figure  there,  and  he  often  came 
on  his  white  pony."  When  Laura  mar- 
ried Thislethwalte,  her  house  was  In 
Grosvenor  square.  HazUtt  says  that  It 
was  a  singular  household.  Thlstleth- 
walte  and  his  wife,  a  very  pretty  little 
woman,  did  not  see  much  company,  and 
did  not  agree  very  well.  E^'ery  evening 
there  was  a  sort  of  state  dinner  at  8,  I 
and  a  costly  dessert,  and  only  those  J 
two,  one  at  one  extremity  of  a  long 
table,  and  the  other  at  the  other.  The  I 
latest  occasion  on  which  they  came  be- 
fore the  public  was  In  a  sort  of  petty 
cause  celebre,  which  T.  won,  arising 
from  Laura's  extravagance  and  a  huge 
bill  sent  In  by  a  West  End  firm  for 
dress.  ' 

There  was  an  absurd  atory  that 
Thackeray  named  his  Laura  In  "Pen- 
dennls"  after  this  woman. 

Capt.  Wright,  again  on  hearsay,  men- 
tions Mme.  Brassine,  a  French  actress, 
and  says  that  Gladstone  was  72  years 
old  when  he  was  unduly  Interested  In 
her.  Their  meellng.  then,  must  have 
been  about  1881  when  Maria  Brassine  was 
54  years  old.  She  left  the  stage  In  the 
late  fifties  or  early  sixties.  She  was 
fSamed  for  beauty  of  face  and  figure. 
But  was  this  Mme.  Braaslne,  the  hand- 
some woman  with  ebony  black  hair,  who 
for  many  years  delighted  the  audien  ^ 
of  the  Palais  Royal?  Was  this  woiv 
who,  undoubtedly,  conversed  on  affal-s 
of  state  with  Gladstone,  a  younger,  but 
not  necessarily  fairer  Mme.  Brassine? 

Then  this  story  of  the  beautiful  Rus- 
sian woman  sent  by  the  Tsar  to  influ- 
ence Gladstone!  It  reminds  one  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  sending  Louise 
de  Keroualle  to  Charles  the  Second  of 
England.  Louise  hoped  to  be  Fngland  s 
Queen.  As  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  she 
sometimes  dressed  In  male  attire,  wear- 
ing "a  coat  of  pigeon-breast  and  .silver 
brocade  .  .  .  breeches  having  at  the 
thigh  slashed  seams  to  show  red  .ind 
silver  lace,"  according  to  the  hill  pre- 
sented by  W.  Watts,  mercer  to  the 
Duchess. 

Gladstone  did  not  make  the  Russian, 
Miss  Novlkoff,  a  duchess,  though  It  Is 
admitted  he  wrote  to  her,  probably  on 
postal  cards,  as  was  his  habit. 


her  -V-'-'  >-h  Re-,  c I  itlo:, ;  s  S:uc/  - 
mocracy"  makes  bold  to  say:  "The 
played    by    courtesans    In    th»  er 
stages  of  the  Revolution  has  r.' 
properly  estimated  by  hlsto- 
for   the   c'J-operatlon   of  thes»- 
from  TheroVgne  de  Merlcourt  down  to 
the  humblest  fllle  de  jole.  It  Is  doubtful 
whether  the  great  sohenie  of  the  Orlean- 
Istes— the  defection  of  the  armyr-could 
ever  have  been  realized."  ' 


Suppose  that  Gladstone  found  plea- 
sure In  talking  with  Mme.  Brassine,  In 
conversing  affably  with  I.Jiura  Bell.  In 
corresponding  with  the  Russian  lady, 
what  of  it?  Socrates  was  a  great  and 
good  man,  yet  when  he  was  told  that 
the  beauty  of  Theodota  was  beyond  de- 
scription, that  she  kept  open  house,  he 
said  to  his  friends:  "We  ought  then  to 
go  and  see  her,  for  it  is  not  possible 
to  comprehend  by  hearing  that  which 
surpasses  description.  Will  you  not  he 
\  quick  and  follow  me.  then?"  .Soci-ates 
'discoursed  with  her  nobly,  questioned 
her.  gave  her  excellent  advice  about  the 
way  she  should  treat  her  lovers,  and 
laughingly.  Invited  her  to  call  on  him. 
Xenophon  t«lls.  the  story  at  pleasing' 
length  In  his  "Memorabilia." 


An  entertaining  book  of  a  historical 
nature  could  be  written  on  the  Influence 
of  women  In  political  affairs  and  In 
bringing  on  wars.   Nesta  H.  Webster  In 


waa 

paid 


So   William   Horace    Llngard   Is  no 
more.   He  died  ou  Jan.  13,  at  the  Char- 
terhouse, London,  of  which  he  was  an 
In-peiisloner.   He  was  In  his  90th  year. 
His  first  appearance  en  the  stage 
made  75  years  ago,  when  he  was 
15  shillings  a  week.    In  1857  he  v 
the  first  gravedigger  to  Charles  3 
Ilamlel.     Having    been    with  C 
Mathews,  having     toured  the 
theatres,  he  came  to  the  L'nited 
!  and    remained  here     for  some 
•  Many  of  us  remember  his  songs, 
i  make-up    aa    this    or    that  celebrated 
man.    When  we    first,    saw    him,  the 
beautiful  Alice  Dunning,  who  later  won 
fame    as  ait     emotional  actress,  and 
amusing  little  Dickie  Lingard  were  with 
him.    After  he  returned  to  England  he 
played  in  comedy  and  was  on  iho  stage 
as  late  as  1926. 


Two  "world-famous"  singers  ap- 
peared at  the  Albert  hall  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon— the  "world-famous"  prima,  don- 
na, Mma.  Guglielmetti,  and  the  "world 
famous"  Russian  bass,  M.  Zaporojetz 
Both  answered  the  description,  for,  of 
course,  the  public  knows  what  to  ex- 
pect from  world  famous  singers — espe- 
cially when  they  happen  to  be  a  soprano 
and  a  bass.  The  one  Is  expected  to  go 
as  high  as  the  other  goes  low;  the  so- 
prano's voice  must  exceed  the  range  .and 
the  speed  of  the  average  singing  voice, 
,and  the  bass  the  range  (at  th' 
•  end)  and  endurance.  The  s> 
'.program  must  Include  "the  mad 
I  from  "Lucia,"  the  bass's  the  \  u 
I  boatmen's  song.— Daily  Tele 
Jan.  17. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  any  of  your  Lalinist  readers  gtW 
me  the  Latin  phrase  which  will  trans- 
late "Pulling  his  weight,"  as  In  the  ex- 
pression: "He's  not  pulling  his  weight"? 

PONDL'S.  I 


GOOD   OLD  BENi 

As>  the  World  Wags: 

1   noticed  a  few  days  ago.   on  th«i 
birthday  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  that  « 
prohibitionist  gave  tYanklln's  r.  rk^ 
on  the  advantage  that  he  expr 
when  a  yoimg  i>rinter  in  Ixrndoi 
staining  from  th.j  beer  which  w 
nishcd  the  workers  In  his  shop 
haps  the  prohibitionist  would  n 


uch  pleased  with  these  later  noids  o^ 
of 

w.itcr   into  »ine,   at  the  marri.isa 


■  Franklin : 


We  speak  of  conversion  of 
of 


1  Canaan,  as  a  miracle.    But  this  cui.ver- 
jsion    is    performed   every   day  Ih'^ 
hands  of  God  before  our  eyes, 
the  water  which  flows  from  II 
luvion  our  vineyards.    There  it  en^ 
j  ilie  roots  of  the  vino  to  be  chaPk; 
wine,  a  oonstant  proof  that  Gi 
u.«.  and  that  he  loves  to  see  us  ii.  ,  ,  . 
This  is  wlu^the  groat  and  wise  1- rank- 
lin  thought  of  "the  Demon  Wine.  ' 

C.  E.  S. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Another    earthquake     In  t 
California — about  as  far  from  S. 
Cisco  as  New  York  Is  from  Bot 
New  York  to  Boston,  229  rail 
San   Francisco  to  Los  AngeU,  i. 
miles;  Los  .\ngeles  to  San  niego.  IK 
miles.    Distance  from  San  Francisco  to 
southern  California,  897  miles. 

L.  R  R. 

Only  people  In  a  deplorably  elemea- 
Kiry  stage  of  musical  culture  have  fs- 
\orite  tunes. — Bernard  Shaw. 

"A   POSTHUMOUS  TRAGEDY" 
'  (From  the  Indianapolis  Star) 

*'     TELLS  OF  TRAGEDY— Mrs.  W.n'Iac* 
Probasco,   whose  husband  wa  = 
wounded  In  the  apartment  of 
H.  IngersoU,  New  York.  Mrs. 
had     killed    herself  befor* 
,  Probasco. 

SINFONIEHAIN  i 
FIRST  CONCERT 

Klna  Tarasova  and  the  Boston  SlB«j  ^ 
fonletta,  Arthur  Fiedler,  conductor,  tVf 
a  concert  In  Symphony  hall  last 
nlng.    The  program  Included: 

Haydn.   Symphony  No.   2,  D  in«J««tj 
RoBslan  sonjrs  of  the  ISth  century; 
lanoff,  "The  Persistent  Lover," 
Illusion,"  Gourlloff,    "The  Tiny  Hot) 
GUnka,  "Hush,    My  Passion," 
Fickle  Maiden";  HonegB*r,  "Past 
d'Ete  ";-  Glinka.  "Kamarinskaya" 
Blan  folk  songs,  "The  Birch  In  the 


t 


SlB^ 
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••^he  Tartar  Host,"  -The  lUbblt 
:  "The  Beggar's  Blessing      Down  , 
P«ter's    Road";    Ponchlelll.  ballet 
!o  froln  "La  Gloconda  " 
Is  wa§  the  first  Boston  concert 
Unfonletta.  a  group  of  22  music  ans  I 
Ited  by  Mr.  Fiedler  from  his  fellow 
LDers  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 

imphony  hall  seems  a  vast  Pla-coJ" 
Ich  to  hoar  a  "little  symphony,  yet 
"n  th^  hearer  had  adjusted  himself 
the  absence  of  the  sonority  of  a  full 
nphonv  orchestra,  there  was  much 
be  gained  from  hearing  the  ^fj'J' 
nphonv  as  It  must  have  been  heard 
Haydn's  day.  It  took  on  added  grace 
i  an  appealing  P^sonal  quality  In 
te  of  certain  roughness  In  tne  eie 

h"'  orchestra  was  heard  to  better  j 
.■nntape  In  the  Pastorale  D  Ete^  This 
s  performed  for  the  first  "me  in 
.ton,  although  not  new,  having  vwm 

Verlev  prize  in  Paris,  six  years  a«o. 

Is  a  peaceful   summer   scene  that 

negper  has  here  described,  a  Pff" 
al  of  much  charm  though  n°t  '^•^h' 
:  a  certain  drowsy  effect.    There  Is 

te  to  suggest  the  composer  of  tne 

kl  "Pacific  231."  „.  ^ 

/Ime    Tarasova   wore   brilliant  co»- 
nes  to  sing  her  folk  songs,  ^hich  she 
reduced  with  brief  outlines.  Some 
inees   were    made   In   her  Program] 
ich  were  difficult  to  follow,  since  all , 
her  Eongs  were  sung  in  Russian.  Of 
■clal  interest  was  the  group  of  folk  , 
IKS  used  as  themes  by  great  com- 
Most  familiar  was  "The  Birch 

ti.      r  adow."   which   Tchaikovsky  , 
Fourth  Symphony  with  an 
^:    transcending    that    of  the 
einal      Others    were    "The  Tartar 
St  ■    which    Borodin    employed  In 
riiire  Igor,"  the  song  of  the  beggars 

Archangel,  used  by  Rimsky-Korsa- 
r  in  "The  Invisible  City,"  and  "Down 
Peter's'  Road,"  a  posltillon's  song 
UcU  Stravinsky  has  made  use  of  In 
'etrouchka." 

tnu-  Tarasova  is  not  a  good  singer, 
;  she  is  a  great  entertainer.  Her 
skv,  rather  strident  voice  has  a  thrlll- 
;  quality  which  Is  perfectly  suited 
the  singing  of  folk  ballads,  though 
thout  that  haunting  emotional  appeal 
d  her  superior  gifts  as  a  pantomlmlst. 
Is  a  voice  not  too  far  removed  from 
b  coon-shouters  of  vaudeville.  Even 
Mriip.  Tarasova  has  the  faculty  of 
Idlng  an  audience  spell-bound  through 
nfes  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
There  was  an  audience  of  good  size, 
ilch  applauded  with  great  enthusiasm. 

E.  V. 


"that  could  not  be  shaken  off,  and  i 
final  resigned  acceptance  of  what  must 
b«.  The  poem  was  sympathetically 
■Dl»yed  and  warmly  applauded;  Mr.  Con- 
verse had  to  bow  his  acknowledgments 
•n^ny  times. 

After  the  Intermission  Mrs.  Louis 
Cornell  played  Rubinstein's  D  miiior 
«lBii«  concerto.  She  played  it  well,  with 
fB«14e- technique  and  sound  routine.  But 
ttJs  concerto,  old  fashioned  Indeed,  but 
not  yet  an  "antique,"  needs  more  than 
routine  to  .  make  It  march  today.  It 
oefeds  a  -pianist  of  the  most  bnlUant 
^uoslty;'-and  one  as  well  who  does 
dlsda'sr.  the  flamboyant  rormntl- 


,  ,  i  ■  ,  :  m&  mlght"Tf6,vd  been  play 
ing  together  for  years,.  *o  complete 
■was  their  artistic  union.  Mr.  Elcus, 
newly  come  this  season  to  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  is  an  admirable 
chamber  'performer,  displaying 
marked  beauty  ot  tone  and  sensitive- 
ness of  phrasing,  and  merging  un- 
obtrusively into  the  ensemble.  His 
associates  were  of  similar  quality 
and  disposition.  Mr.  Walkenier's 
horn  was  a  marvel  ot  mellowness, 
and  Mr.  Sanroma,  who  on  more  than 
one    occasion    has    impressed  the 


I?itL«  bf^^lch'lt  warconceived.  Pretty  j  present  reviewer  as  a  better  techni- 
tunes    and    passage  work— Rublnstel^n   clan  than  musician,  exhibited  in  this 


S^aSt^Urin  hT;  mind.-  or  else  P^nists 
^»arB  affo  were  the  more  deceived 
^  B^^Mrr  Cornell  and  Mrs.  Poo  e 
..r.re  roundly  applauded  hV  ajarge  au- 
dlsnce-;  t4  concert  closed  ^'^h  Cha 
trler's^'Mafeh  Joyeuse.  «• 

IrolIdhayk 

A  crowded,  packed-to-the-stage  Sym- 
phony hall  welcomed  Roland  Hayes,  ten- 
or yesterday  afternoon.  The  program; 
Brahms.  "Auf  dem  KlrchofTe."  ''Bel 
V>\r  SInd  Melnc  Gedanke":  Wolf,  Bene- 
delt  die  Sellge  Mutter."  "Nun  Wandre. 
Maria":  Kaure.  "Le  Secret";  Debussy. 
••Mandoline":  .Sanloliquido,  "•Krinnl. 
"Persian  Poem  No.  3  (Abu-Said)  : 
Grlfre>=  "Rose  of  Iho  Night."  "Symphony 
in  Veliow";  Roger  Quilter,  "I  Will  Co  \ 
With  My  Father  A-Ploughlng" :  Slo-  \ 
minskv-,"  "La  Kulte  <le  la  Lune,"  "Sil- 
houettes" (accompanied  by  the  com- 
poser); a  group  of  negro  spirituals,  "1 
Feel  Like  My  Time  Ain't  Long,"  "It's 
Jfe."  arranged  by  Gustav  Klemm:  "Hold 
On"  (Hall  .Johnson)  and  "Witness" 
(Roland  Haye.s). 

There  would  seem  to  bo  no  more 
musical  per.son  or  more  sensitive  soul 
among  singers  than  Roland  Hayes,  not 
for  him  are  the  bombast,  the  firework.-? 
r,f  nriHS  and  florid  fhowpieces;  hi.>i  are 
tUc  tine-textured,  sensitive  soiig.s,  the 
Kongs  of  deep  emotion,  vhich  become 
.■<tlcky-.sweet,  pathetic,  and  generally 
quite'  absurd  under  arv  but  niastoi - 
treatment.  A  sentimental  lingering  on 
•■    -^iistaliied    tone,    «    toui  h    of  vlhrato. 

painted!  Mr 


instance  most  commendable  musi 
clanship. 

Jongen's  Piano  Quartet  was  wisely 
removed  as  far  as  possible  from  com- 
parison with  the  Brahms  number, 
but  the  program  was  not  long  enough 
to  save  it.  At  least,  if  the  first  move- 
ment is  a  fair  sample  of  it,  it  ia  a 
banal  and  thick-voiced  piece  of 
music.  A  musician  may  be  a  native 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  yet 
fall  short  of  greatness. 

Roussel's  little  pieces  for  the  flute, 
entitled,  "Pan,"  "Tityre,"  "Krishna." 
and  "M.  de  la  Pejaudie."  proved  de- 
lightful bits  of  characterization. 
Even  the  last,  dealing  with  a  gentle- 
man with  whom  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted, was  revealing.  Of  course 
much  of  the  success  of  these 
sketches  was  due  to  their  perform- 
ance. Mr.  Laurent,  having  elected  to 
play  the  most  thankless  of  musical 
Instruments,  constantly  surprises  us 
by  the  subtleties  of  art  he  achieves 
with  it. 

Mr.  Slonimsky's  four  songs, 
"Autumn."  "Eternal  Cycle,  "Sllhou- 
ettp.s"  and  "I>a  Fruite  de  la  Lune," 
for  wliich  the  composer  played  the 
accompaniments,  are  successful  evo- 
cations of  mood  in  a  familiar  style. 
As  a  group  they  suffer  somewhat 
from  monotony;  the  moods  are  too 
much  alike.  Miss  Ehrhart  sang 
them  charmingly.  L.  A.  S. 


Girls  are  Interested  In  tfi™— »rtd  ^ 
people,  not  In  the  world  of  affairs.— Mlss' 
Falthfull. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

'  The  interesting  news  Item  from 
Annecy,  France.  In  recent  papers,  of 
the  Bossons  glacier  gi^-lng  up  Dr.  J. 
Bean's  pistol,  lost  56  years  ago.  re- 
minds one  of  the  poignant  short  story, 
"Mrs.  KnoUys,"  by  Frederic  Jesup 
Stlmson  ("J.  S.  of  Dale")  This  fine 
story  was  published  In  the  Century 
Magazine.  Vol.  XXVII  pages  146-152,  In 
the  eariy  eighteen-eighties,  and  must  be 
Included  in  one  of  Mr.  Stimson  s  books 
or  in  some  collection  of  short  stones. 

LOUELLA  D.  EVERETT. 


As  the  Worid  Wags: 

The  rotogravure  section  of  The  Her- 
]  aid  for  Jan.  23  displayed  a  picture  of  a 
religious  procession,  with  letterpress 
underneath  stating  that  the  procession 
was  in  celebration  of  "the  acceptance 
of  Christianity  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land "  Holy  St.  Mencken!  Doubtless 
this  will  earn  The  Herald  mention  In  a 
section  of  "Americana"  In  a  contem- 
porao' journal.   

Possibly  such  startling  action  was 
Impelled  by  the  paradox  that  M"kerjl 
quotes  that  churches  are  buildings  filled 
with  people  who  would  be  equally 
shocked  to  hear  Christianity  denounced 
or  to  see  it  practised.  „  .  „„„ 

Maiden.  GORDON  E.  GATES. 


EOPLE'S  SYMPHONY^ 

r.    Mason   planned  a  program  for 
ninth  concert  of  the  People's  Sym- 
ny  orchestra  that  proved  interesting 
very  bar,  and  often  of  genuine  charm, 
begati  It  with  a  delightful  perfor- 
ice    of  "Mozart's    overture    to  the 
trriage  of  Figaro."   a  performance 
•aded  by  the  fitting  spirit  >pf  light 
edy.    Not  all  conductors  feel  this 
,edy;  they  make  the  music  heavy-  \  j 
Ited.  I 
|.s  for  rhythm— those  listeners  yes- 
day  wfth  ears  in  their  heads,  if  they 
ide  use  of  them,  must  have  felt  satis-  j 
1    that   rhythm   did   not   await   the  _ 
yj  till  these  19-203.    In  that  single 


As  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE   


hrture  of  Mozart  there  are  countless  » 
l-letles  of  rhythm,  but  they  are  not  |, 
I  obvious  that  they  hit  one  full  In  the  i 

*• 

.fter  Stozart,   Mr.   Mason   found  a 
)w"  Handel  work  to  play,  a  concerto 
viola  (Valter  Poole)  and  orchestra.  ' 
e  wonder  Is  it  has  not  been  played 

ore.  pieces  for  viola  being  scarce, 
rl  this  music  being  beautiful,  with  a 

t  movement  like  a  stately  yet  Uve- 

procesBien,  the  second  a  noble  song, 
I  I'i  the  third  with  a  delicious  Irish  lilt 
put  It  that  set  a  listener  to  wondering 

Handel  Was  ever  by  way  of  hearing 
'sh  airs? 

Out  of  this  last  movement  it  neemed 
leBterday,  both  sollst  and  orchestra 
flight  have'  made  more.  Not  quite  at 
lis  ease  In  the  first  movement  either, 
llr.  Pool*,,  played  the  andante  very  ' 
Ipautlfully,  ■with  rich  tone,  with  elegant 
ihrasins,  and— of  prime  Importance, 
l/lth  warmth.  This  slow  movement  Mr. 
Ifaeon  accompanied  admlrsbly — the  end 
Iras  exquisite— and  the  Imposing  first 
Inovament'he  made  both  sonorous  and 
Tugust. 

1  A  second  "new"  work  came  after,  an 
•Blegiac  Poem"  by  Frederick  S.  Con- 
J.-erBe,  written  only  a  year  or  two  ago, 
|,ut  already  produced  in  Cleveland.  It 
Legan  with  a  melodious  passage  most 
I'rtfulty  orchestrated  that  established, 
I  rom  the  first  bar,  the  elegiac  mood.  And 
I, his  same  rtiood  Mr.  Converse  re-estab- 
lished in  the  course  of  the  poem  as 
loften  as  he  wished,  and  he  brought 
lit  all,  after  a  resounding  climax,  to  a 
I'beaut'iful  close. 

I  But  before  the  climax  Mr.  Converse 
Ihad  moments  when  he  strove  to  throw 
Toff  the  elegiac  mood,  moments  of  rebel- 
lilon,  of  struggle.  To  express  them,  he 
,nd  orchestral  color  at  hand,  glowing 
-  expertly  applied.  But  this  Conflict 
tress,  at  a  first  hearing,  seemed 
\  oompelling   than    the  melancholy 


behold!— the  lll.v 

:;::^roa'.':.r..ong";rs" ^M^ger";'^""  uesday,  February  1.  1 

The  second  group  brought  the  beau-   ^ 

lifiil,  unparalleled  voice  whirh  en- 
chanted the  audience  to  the  very  end. 
After  he  had  repeated  the  exquisite 
"Mandoline,"  there  were  many  regrets 
that  "Erlnni"  also  could  not  have  a 
second  hearing. 

Exotic,  lolus-eafing  Griffes  passed 
by.  dreaming  of  yellow  omnibuses  and 
gieat  barge-loads  of  yellow  hay  by  the 
Thames.  An  atmosphere  of  gentle 
melancholy  envelops  him— one  feels  he 
might  be  a  niuslcul  Poe.  After  this 
group  Mr.  Hayes  offered  an  engagingly 
humorous  sketch  of  untrustworthy,  but 
vcrv  buman,  nature,  eliciting  many  a 
smile  and  chuckle  from  the  delighted 
auditors. 

Now  caino  the  negro  spiritual.';.— and 
Mr.  Hayes's  finest  efforts  In  exquisite, 
wonderfully  various  nuance  and  tone- 
( olcrring.  Perhaps  cue  leason  for  the 
love  of  these  beautiful  songs  lies  In 
the  emotional  appeal  of  their  rhythms; 
to  an  auditor  properly  sensitized  to 
art.  they  represent  In  addition  the 
serious  expression  of  an  ardent  love 
and  unqucnrhablo  faith.  After  the  an- 
iioiiticctl  prKiiii  V  :i  •  iMi".  Mr.  Hayes 
^•H\c  but  t\\'/  I  .\'  '  A.  C 


Flute  Players  Club 


Many  of  us  saw  an  Illustrated  adver- 
tisement In  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  of  Jan.  23.  In  which  a  wife  re- 
turning with  her  husband  from  a  din- 
ner or  a  party  nags  hlin  because  he  had 
been  speechless,  had  not  said  a  word, 
had  not  opened  his  mouth,  while  other 
men  had  shone  In  conversation.  The 
lyoung  husband  certainly  is  dejected, 
glum,  as  portrayed  by  the  artist,  'while 
the  wife  shrinks  Into  a  comer  aa  it  her 
John  had  been  consuming  ^-ast  qtian- 
tittes  of  garlic. 

We  are  Inclined  to  think  that  John  Is 
not  In  doleful  dumps  because  he  had  not 
read  the  advertised  book,  but  because 
he  wore  a  plug  hat  with  a  black  butter- 
fly tie.  When  he  went  into  the  cloak 
room  he  became  aware  of  his  lament- 
.able  error,  his  shocking  solecism.  The 
artist  drew  only  a  half-length  portrait 
of  John,  but  we  suspect  this  husband 
of  another    enormity;     of  sporting 


mu      r>    .        L^-  Pliih  i  stovepIpe  With  a  dinner  coat.   If  he  had 

The    Boston    i-  uiie    Players   Club    „,^„!L,^^-.  ,i,e  scranbook  from  cover  to 


gave  a  concert  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  Boston  Art  Club.  The  pro- 
gram was  made  up  ot  Brahms'  Trio 
in  E  flat,  op.  40,  for  piano,  violin 
and  French  horn;  Houssel's  "Jou- 
eurs  de  Flute,"  for  flute  and  piano; 
four  songs  by  N.  Slonimsky,  and 
Jongen's  Piano  Quartet.  The  artists 
were  Gertrude  Ehrhart,  soprano; 
Gaston  Elcus,  violin;  Alfred  Zl- 
ghera,  cello;  Willem  Walkenier, 
horn;  Jean  Lefranc,  viola;  Georges 
Laurent,  flute,  and  J.  M.  Sanromi, 
piano. 

The  last  three  items  on  the  pro- 
gram all  bore  the  notation  "first 
time."  This  was  no  doubt  accurate 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Slonimsky's 
songs,  but  with  Roussel  and  Jongen 
was  it  not  a  little  mislea'i'ng?  Pre- 
su—.ably  it  meant  "first  time  at 
these  concerts."  And  might  not  as 
much  have  been  said  of  the  Brahms? 

This  Trio  was  easily  the  high  spot 
of  the  afternoon,  and  the  club  de- 
serves great  praise  for  giving  the 
town  an  opportunity  to  hear  It. 
Here  Is  Brahms  at  his  most  ingrati- 
ating, with  /charming  thematic  ma- 
terial and  ijliasterly  treatment;  even 
the  Scher7/>'  free  ot  the  heavy  touclt 
■(^hich  so  often  afllicted  the  master. 
A  more  sympathetic  and  revealing 
performance  would  be  hard  to 
magine.  |  Messrs.  Elcus.  Walkenier 


THE  CLOCK 

(From  the  Observer.  London.) 
Tick-tock,  says  the  clock; 
Birth-death,  says  Life; 
And  all  the  stars  In  their  courses  go 
To  the  tune  of  that  mighty  to-and-fro, 
The  pulse  of  the  universe,  fast  or  slo'w — 
Tlck-tock. 

Ebb-ftow,  says  the  Sea; 

Winter-spring,  says  the  Tear; 
So,  with  alternate  left  and  right, 
The  Spirit  marches  In  the  night. 
Onward  into  the  infinite- 
Tick-tock. 

Time-space,  says  Fate; 
Good-evil,  says  God; 
For  so  It  Is  the  world  contrives: 
It  Is  the  pendulum  that  drives. 
Until  the  changeless  hour  arrives— 
Tlck-tock.  ^ 

E.  S.  B. 


memorized  the  scrapbook  from  cover  to 
cover,  his  fatal  mistake  would  have 
made  him  speechless,  eager  to  leave 
the  scene  of  his  disgrace,  careless  of 
what  his  Anna  Maria  might  say. 

ADD  "HORRORS  OF  PROHIBITION" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Word  reaches  me  that  one  of  my 
friends,  feeling  inordinately  lonesome  In 
London  on  Christmas  eve,  took  some 
liquor  in  a  hip-flask  to  a  night  club  and 
filled  his  glass  surreptitiously  under  the 
table  In  order  to  kid  himself  into  a  be- 
lief that  he  was  at  home  In  the  land  of 
the  free.  DOROTHE. 


SOCIETY  NEWS  FROM  MAINE 

(Rockland  Courier  Gaiette) 
Clifford  Mank  made  a  trip  to  North- 
port  recently.  „, 

IMrs.  Lester  Mank  visited  Mrs.  Charles 
Mank  Wednesday. 

L.  Mank  made  a  business  trip  to  South 
Waldoboro  last  Tuesday. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY 

(.^Vfter  Georse  Moore) 
She  had  a  trick  of  twisting  her  fin- 
gers .  .  .  Her  face  -was  longish,  with 
well  cut  Hps,  and  smudges  of  disbelief 
for  eyes.  In  a  walking  suit  she  looked 
rather  gamine,  and  In  evening  dress 
like  a  piece  of  gilded  wood.  The  staff 
of  her  soul  was  strong  coffee,  and  she 
smoked  devotedly,  but  the  feeling  of 
wine  she  had  somehow  missed.  Perhaps 
this  was  because  she  could  get  drunk 
on  words,  and  because  a  certain  sus- 
tained minor  dominant  seventh  on  a 
muted  clarinet  made  her  soul  reel  for 
days  afterward.  As  for  religion,  she 
I  felt  that  heaven  would  be  a  dreary  place 
without  a  lover  and  rather  comical  with 
one.  If  you  had  asked  her,  she  would 
have  abolished  all  known  heavens  in 
favor  of  a  spiritual  acid  accompanied 
by  a  psychic  base,  floating  about  In  a 
sublime  chemical  passion;  but  this  may 
have  been  because  she  knew  nothing 
about  chemistry.  She  thought  seven 
times  nine  were  45,  and  that  lamb  chops 
were  evolved  by  kindly  agriculturists 
somehow  without  hurting  poor  little 
lamb?  .  .  .  Posterity  described  her 
as  "Dorycot  frelabo,  wl  temakon  sene, 
Istabar  hup"  .  .  .  which  Is  to  say, 
"This  IjTlc  was  written  by  an  unknown 
woman."  ALI  SAN. 


Every  age  has  Its  advantages  which 
no  other  years  can  bring. — The  Rev.  A. 
Wellesley  Orr. 


SNAKES    ALIVE  I 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  not"*  In  your  column  of  Jan.  26 
regarding  the  Sea  Serpent  recalls  to  me 
an  experience  of  the  passengers  on  the 
S.  S.  New  England  (among  whom  were 
James  K.  Hackett  and  Mary  Manner- 
Ing)   In  the  fall  of  1899»  Capt.  James 
McAuley,  who  was  a  well-known  com- 
mander   (now   deceased),   reported  the 
occurrence  and  It  was  given  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  Boston  newspapers,  i 
It  happened  that  on  a  clear  afternoon  i 
about  three  days  before  the  ship's  ar- 
rival at  Boston  a  strange  object  was 
passed,  having  a  head  projecting  from 
the  surface  and  a  body  with  serrations 
along  the  spine;  it  passed  near  the  ship. 
Vlaving  reached  a  point  about  20  feet 
from  the  stern.  It  changed  its  course 
and  went  "due  south."  The  Liverpool 
newspapers     took     a     skeptical  and 
amused  view  of  the  matter,  one  going 
so  far  as  to  inquire  if  Capt.  McAuley  j 
saw  the  "serpent"  before  or  after  din-  I 
ner.  Thereafter  at  any  mention  of  the  i 
"serpent"  Jimmy  developed  signs  of  an ' 
attack  of  apoplexy.      TIM  O'TOOLE 

Portland,  Me. 


NOW  APROPOS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  short  answer  of  Pantagruel  to 
the  long  question  of  the  Coqclgrues,  as 
set  forth  by  Andrew  Lang,  recommend- 
ed to  the  arbitration  ists: 

"Will  you  let  another  kick  you,  and 
win  you  ask  his  neighbor  If  you  deser\'e 
the  same?" 

"Nay!" 

Another  to  the  "Sweet  Land  of  Uber- 

tee"  warblers: 
"May         -".an  drink  If  hia  neighbor 

jv  -  ,  I  .\ame.  . 
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CHICAGO  OPERA 
CO.  GIVES  W 

By  PHILIP  HAI>E 
rsO^TON    OPERA    HOUSE— Opening 
of  the  Chlcagro  Civic  Opera  com 
^  "Alda,"  opera  In  four  acts  by 

'■        ipe  Verdi.   Mr.  Polacco,  conductor, 
cast  was  as  follows: 

fs   Ch.irle9  Marshall 

^ro  Ce&are  Formichi 

■  Virrilif)  l.nzz?ri 

■ny  ol  Kfypt       .  . .  ,  Alexamier  Kipnis 

^lessenffer   Lo(1o\'ic(i  Oii^ifi'o 

 Claudia  Muzio 

s   Cyrena   Van  GorJon 

■^■stese  Louise  Loriner 

"Aida"  was  probably  chosen  for  Uio 
opening  night  because  it  is,  first  of  all, 
a  brilliant  spectacle,  composed  by  Verdi 
for  a  spectacular  occasion.  Audiences 
are  entertained  by  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion, by  the  sacred  evolutions  performed 
I'v  ballet  dancers  in  the  temple,  who 
riance   later  with   abandon,  throwing 
-ide  decorum,  in  their  joy  at  welcom- 
S  Radames,  the  Conciueror.  "Aida," 
r-  jain,  is  full  of  melodies,  also  tunes — 
iid  some  one  has  said  that  a  tune  is 
melody  which  is  over-ripe.    The  latp 
1  Im  F.  Runcimaii  in  a  bilious  mood 

■  -ote    of    "shameless   Salvation  Army 
ythms,"     but     audiences     like  the 

nythms  to  which  the  priests  and  others 
lOut  In  the  first  act  and  in  the  second. 
'  liere  is  a  wealth  of  beautiful  melody 
the   opera;   there   are   stirring  en- 

■  -mbles  even  when  the  action  halts.  (It 
has  been  well  said  that  there  is  no  real 
drama  till  the  Nile  scene,  when  the 
spectator  wonders  whether  Radames  will 
turn  down  the  ''.aughty,  yet  forward 
.\mneris,  or  turn  tiaitor  for  the  saice 
of  his  dear  Aida.   As  Aida  is  the  woman 

■  lat  is  more  alive,  so  is  Amonasro  the 
le  fellow  of  the  opera.    Radames,  tlie 

^'igh  Priest,  the  King  are  stock  figures. 
■  en  the  Messenger  has  more  character, 
•  ing  to  the  few  haunting  orchestral 
ea.sures  bofore  lie  tells  tho  news  about 
e  barbarous  Ethiopiani;. 
The  opeia  also  excites  curiosity,  not 
'  •  the  story  and  the  music  which  are 
own  to  all;  but  will  Aida  be  coal- 
1   ick  or  appear  as  a  seductive  brunette, 
'  •■  in  operatic  performances  the  Ethlo- 
1  an  princess  has  been  known  to  change 
'    r   skin,    as    if   she   came   from  the 
'  ongo.   Will   the   players   of  the  long 
impels  break  and  crack?    AVill  Ra- 
1  mes    dismount    gracefully    from  his 
rch  on  high,  to  bow  before  the  King? 
v.  ill  the  boat  on  th*  Nile  behave  Itself?! 
"^\"ill  the  priests  be  close  shaven,  or  wil!! 
'liey  sport  imposing  beards?  j 
)f  course  the  management  was  wise, 
lot  choosing  an  unknown  opera  for 
opening  night.     Hearing  a  well- 
wu   lyric  drama  the  audience  will 
e  with  the  proper  emotions;  they 
I       ilpo  have  the  pleasure  of  indulging! 
I '/t-oniparisons.  "Ah,  you  should  have 
p.Mrd  Cainpanini  as  Radames!"  or  "Do 

■  'U  remember  when  that  funny  Utile 
an  Russltano  took  the  part  of  Ra- 
mes  in   .Mechanics  building?"   or  "I 

'  all  never  forget  the  performance  led 
Bimboiii  at  the  Boston  Dheatre."  An 
!iera  new  to  the  Boston  public  discon- 
rts,  perplexes,  no  matter  if  it  h.is 
•»en  applauded  throughout  Europe  and 
•  en  a  dozen  years  in  gaining  a  per- 

■  rmance  in  this  city. 

The  choice  of  "Aida"  was  fully  justl- 
:  cd  by  the  splendor  of  the  production 
i  d  the  excellence  of  the  performance. 
I  he  musifc  worked  its  old-time  spell.  It 
doubtful   whether  Boston   has  ever 
lown  so  vivid  and  artistic  a  repre- 
Uatlon   when   all   things   are  taken 
:o     consideration.       Stage  settiiiKs, 
•perties,  stage  management,  solo  and 
riis    singing,    dramatic    action  and 
•lul  eloquence.    The  credit  is  due 
mea.^ure  to  Mr.  Polacco,  whose 
of  the  score  and  care  for  the 
were  worthy  of  all  jiraise.  He 
^ed  as  a  skilled  musician,  keenly 
to   dramatic   requirements,  ap- 
1    -ciativo  of  lyrically  poetic  pages,  a 
1  aster  of  ensemble,  with  an  authority 
that  his  well-trained  orchestra  gladly 
and  fully  recognized. 
The  scene  in  the  temple  waa  singu- 

'mpresslve;   the  Nile   scene  was 
■  uous  for  the  watery  simllitud.i. 
!he   charming  lighting.     The  tri- 
'  rnphai  procession  was  admirably  ar- 
^nged  and  carried  out, 

Mme.  Muzio's  Alda  was,  on  the  whole, 
he  finest  portrayal  from  the  dramatic 
iMdpoint  that  we  have  seen  in  any 
untry;  it  was  so  full  of  nuances,  con- 
antly  in  the  frame  from  the  time  she 
r-st  encountered  the  Jealousy  and  scorn 
the    princess.     IrresisUble    In  her 
■  mpting  nf  Radames  to  a  traiterous  act, 
10  was  pathetic  In  the  great  scene  with 
^  r-ionasro.    She  sang  not  as  a  valnglorl- 
prii,;a  donna,    thoughtful   only  of 
ureJy  vocal  effects,  but  as  one  reveal- 
v,'  the  soul  of  the  woman,  who,  for  the 
"'le  a  slave,  was  yet  the  daughter  of 
king. 

Mr.  Formfchl,  whose  Amonasr"  Tfas 

)'  r..  f,„.  ,,,„  flj-j,,  anu^ 

•<ta.   O  minor:  6 


.was  seen  here  all  too  little.     It  hUK  THEATRE-"The  Tr.ple 

j  pleasure  to  know  that  his  abilitu  I  >'  in  three  acts  by  Edward  E. 

[actor  nnrl  singer  will  be  more  exerrisMi  X'arainort'    Jr.,   presented  by  Horaerlo 
,  in  the  present  fortnight.     There  have  product£ns.  Inc.,  staged  by  Alexander! 
been  baritones  who  sang  skilfully  the  T  ,  ^  m. 

music  ,  of  Verdi,  but  were  lay  flgure.s 'Leftwlclf.  First  time  on  any  stage.  The 
with  a  voice:  there  have  been  baritones  cast: 

who  acted  the  part  of  Amonasro  with  Paygon   Earl  Honte 

power,  but  whose  voice  and  vocal  skill  Floren<-e  Gladys  Feldman 

were  not  equal  to  the  task.    As  actor  g-:!;-  ;  ;^S'a  S^^^ 

and   singer,    Mr.    Formichi   last   night  ir^n,  Bennett  James  Spnttswood 

gave  a  memorable  portrayal  of  one  of  i  Hannah   • -i  ■  •  i,^,^'"''  Killmore 

the    most   picturesque    figures    in    ^11  j  •^■^ J/o^^lnrbam  Melville 


opera. 

Mr.  Marshall  has  Improved  greatly  a.«i 
a  singer  since  we  first  heard  him.  He 
no  longer  relies  on  vocal  power  and 
long  held  sterttorian  high  notes.  He  has 
learnrd  the  importance  of  what  may 
be  called  rhetorical  i^ong. 

Miss  Van  Gordon  sustained  well  the 
part  of  Anineris.  using  her  beautiful  and 
sonorous  voice  with  dramatic  effect. 

The  other  roles  were  well  tilled;  the 
chorus  was  a  feature  of  the  perfor- 
mance. 

The  house  was  completely  filled  with 
an  enthusiastic  audience  In  holiday 
mood. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  Alfano's 
"Resurrection"  with  Mmes.  Garden, 
Jackson,  Claessens,  Shear  and  Messrs. 
Ansseau  and  Formichi.  Mr.  Moran^oni 
will  conduct.    _  _ 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "The  Pat- 
sy," a  comedy  In  three  acts  by  Barry 
Conners.    The  cast: 

Bin  Harrington  Charles  I.  Schofleld 

Mrs.  William  Harrinrton .Florence  Pentllctoii 

Grace  HarriiiB-ton  Edith  Speare 

Patricia  Harringrton  Florence  Shirlcv 

Billy    Caldwell  Bay  Manson 

Tony  Anderson  Walter  Gilbert 

Sadie  Bnchannan  Kathleen  Wallace 

Francis  Patrick  O'Flaherty.  .Prank  Charlton 
"Trip"  Busty  William  Gerald 

For  those  who  find  a  secret,  unad- 
mitted attraction  in  adverisements  of 
"The  Book  of  Etiquette,"  "How  to  De- 
velop a  Charming  Personality,"  or  the 
advantages  of  placing  Mr.  Addison  Sims 
of  Seattle,  here  Is  the  story  of  a  girl 
who  gave  in  and  sent  for  "wise  and 
witty  sayings."  The  little  patsy  is  th^ 
ugly  duckling  of  an  American  middi« 
class  family  in  the  wash  Its  own  dishes 
straturn.  She  is  hopelessly  submerged  by 
the  elder  sister,  and  decides  that  hep 
only  hope  of  ever  becoming  a  life  of 
the  party  Is  to  memorize  her  book  and 
add  wit  to  her  conversation  by  the 
synthetic  method.  A  splendid  mixture 
results.  If  Patricia  got  ail  her  wise 
cracks  from  the  book,  Mr.  Conners 
should  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  other 
patsj's.  There  was  a  perfect  "wise  and 
witty  saying"  for  every  crises  in  the 
Patsy's  struggles  with  sister  Grace. 

The  thing  that  is  hard  to  sVallow  In 
this  play  and  others  of  its  type,  is  that 
the  Cinderella  sister  Is  always  made  so 
Infinitely  the  more  attractive.  Why  does 
the  playwright  never  give  an  inkling  of 
the  elder  sister's  charm?  After  all  Grace 
is  a  great  belle,  who  has  captured  a 
Caldwell  (of  the  butler  class)  and  has 
kept  the  nice  young  Tony  adored  by  the 
Patsy  In  love  with  her  for  four  years. 
She  rnust  hstve  had  some  charm  or  in- 
telligejnce.  If  so,  it  does  not  appear  In 
;  the  play.  Miss  Speare  brought  out  all 
her  disagreeable  qualities.  Everyone 
agreed  with  the  Patsy  when  she  said: 
"If  it  wasn't  for  you  our  family  tree 
would  die.    You're  the  sap." 

The  little  sister  as  played  by  Flor- 
ence   Shirley    la    most   charming  and 
avoids  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  be 
too  cute  for  anything.    In  fact  she  is 
really  such  an   attractive   little  patsy 
that  It  is  very  hard  to  believe  tljat  she 
is  caviar  to  the  general  In  her  ow 
home   town.     She    Is   another  Maggi 
Wylle.    The  only  people  In  the  theatr 
who  think  she  'lacks  charm"  are  1. 
the  cast.    Her  scenes  with  Tony,  wh^ 
tutors  her  in  love,  are  very  good,  •in( 
everyone  feels  an  Inclination  to  cheei 
when  she'  catches  him  on  the  rebound. 

The  Patsy's  father,  when  the  play 
opens,  Is  a  worm  on  the  brink  of  turn 
Ing.  His  final  scene  of  rebellion  is 
grand,  but  can  worms  turn  after  25 
years  of  the  straight  path?  Anyway, 
this  one  does,  successfully.  The  worm 
was  well  played  by  Mr.  Sehofield  except 
that  his  manner  of  speaking  his  lines 
made  you  periodically  suspect  him  of 
drinking  a  little.  Especially  as-  that  was 
what  you'd  do  yourself  with  such  a 
wife. 

Mrs.  Harrington  Is  a  "what  will  peo- 
ple think  of  us"  mother  who  has  con- 
centrated on  her  elder  daughter  with 
dreadful  results.  Scene  follows  close  on 
the  heel  of  scene  in  the  Harrington 
menage.  When  the  patsy  emerges  from 
It  with  her  nice  young  man,  you  feel 
with  her  that  It  is  a  "triumph  of  mind 
over  matter."  Florence  Pendleton  did 
the  mother  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  her 
own  dramatics  for  25  years,  very  well. 
She  made  everyone  feel  an  intense 
sympathy  for  Pop,  the  down-trodden 
salesman  as  mother  and  Grace  made  a 
painful  ascent  Into  the  country  club 
class. 

All  in  all  a  most  pleasant  evening  will 
be  enjoyed  by  all  at  The  Patsy.  It  is 
a  play  that  mother  can  see,  and  not 


I  dull  either. 


R.  H.  O. 


Riohanl  CooUd^e 

ay    .Martha  Madison 

Waiter  Marston  Calvin  Thomas 

Dayton    Carlton  Rivera 

Jack  Harrin?ton  Brandon  Evana 

Inapector  Crowder  Frederic  Burt 

Kolan   Artie  Kaufman 

To  give  an  account  of  a  mystery  play 
hat  does  not  give  the  mystery  away  Is 
10  tough  an  undertaking  that  the  dls- 
jreeter  course  would  appear  to  be  not 
to  attempt  It.  Anyway,  it  Js  not  worth 
bile  ,for  the  story  of  this  "Triple 
Cross,"  Its  mystery  aside,  really  does 
not  matter.  i 
It,  deals  with  some  stolen  bonds^^that 
belonged  to  one  Miss  Anne  DowIingTwho 
with  her  grandmother,  was  living  in  the 
house  of  her  trustee,  Walter  Marston. 
Miss  Anne  herself  was  innocent  as  any 
lamb;  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagrination 
could  suspicion  light  upon  her.  A  pert 
young  rsporter  also  kept  herself  un- 
spotted. 

But  of  the  others  not  a  single  soul 
escaped.  The  old  lady  from  the  first 
moment  had  an  air  of  knowing  more 
than  she  had  a  right  to.  An  upstand- 
ing young  Callfornlan  could  not  exjjlain 
som^dublous  circumstances.  The  trus- 
tee hirn.self  had  moments  when  people 
wondered.  E^'en  the  detective  himself 
— not  mentioning  such  naturally  sus- 
picious characters,  as  the  bootlegger 
and  the  butler — did  not  hold  himself 
above  reproach.  "Triple"  cross,  the 
title  has  It;  sextuple  call  It.  rather. 

For  two  acts  of  It  one  could  net  ask 
deeper  mysterj'.  The  play  took  place, 
for  the  most  part,  on  a  lighted  stage; 
peogle  could  see  what  went  on.  But 
when  the  lights  were  quenched,  awful 
things  went  on  In  truth,  with  unknown 
persons  creeping  about  on  all  fours, 
ready  to  spring  at  eaoh  others'  throats, 
or  shoot  them  down  like  dogs.  Women 
in  the  audience  screamed  aloud;  per- 
haps many  a  man  would  have  liked  It. 
The  dramatist  made  the  effect  he  tried 
for — he  I5ave  thrills  In  plenty. 

He  did  better,  for  he  wrote  two  acts 
with  real  theatrical  skill,  and,  as  well 
as  thrills,  he  furnished  good  enter- 
tainment. His  people,  talking  always 
i-ight  to  the  point,  talk  amusingly — 
full  of  cute  little  wisecracks,  "ain't 
yer,"  as  the  detective  said  to  the  old 
lady.  And  they  talk  strictly  in  char- 
acter, of  a  rough  ftnd  ready  sort.  Prob- 
ably some  day  Mr.  Pararaore  will  write 
a  good  comedy  that  will  not  need  any 
thrills. 

Of  the  latter  some  people  may  think 
there  are  too  mahy,  before  the  end  of 
act  three.  Also  an  ending  something 
"snappier"  after  the  evening — this 
word  comes  first  to  mind — could  be 
found  to  good  advantage.  But  though 
there  may  be  too  much  of  argood  thing, 
lovers  of  mystery  plays  should  not  miss 
"The  Triple  Cross."  And  people  who 
do  not  relish  them  -will  find  themselves 
diverted. 

The  play  Is  well  acted  throughout,  by 
Miss  Wycheriy  with  real  distinction,  by 
everybody  with  conviction  and  a  keen 
sense  of  characterization.       R.  R.  Q. 

HAROLD  LLOYD  IN  ' 
'THE  KID  BROTHER'! 

Harold  Lloyd  Is  In  town  as  "The  Kid 
Brother."  One  might  say  Harold  Lloyd 
jhs  all  over  the  town  as  he  Is  appearing 
\  at  the  Fenway,  Washington  Street 
Olympla,  Scollay  Square  Olympia.  the 
Capitol  in  Allston,  and  Central  Square 
In  Cambridge.  Th^  cast: 

Harold  Hiokory   Harold  Lloyd 

;tlarv  Powers  Jobyna  Ralston 

Jim   Fi''kory  Waller  .James 

1  -eo  Ilicknry   Leo  Willis 

Olin  Hiokory   Olin  Francis 

S.andoiil    Constantlnp  Romanoff 

Flash"  Farrell    Eddie  Boland 

You  may  as  well  pack  up  all  your 
laughs  and  take  them  along  to  see  "The 
Kid  Brother."  You'll  need  them — you 
ca:i't  help  yourself.  Where,  oh,  where, 
doe.'  Mr.  Lloyd  find  all  his  gags,  rare, 
snoi-tlngly  funny  gags  that  trip  upon 
each  others  heels  they  come  so  fast  and 
are  so  splclngly  amusing. 

It  Is  like  all  the  funniest  stories  you 
have  ever  heard  rolled  into  one,  with 
hardly  time  to  catch  your  breath  be- 
tween points.  There  Is  scarcely  a  mo- 
ment one's  facf>  can  relax  Into  a  sem- 
blance Of  repose,  "The  KW  Brother" 
moves  so  solemnly  through  his  ordeals 
and  they  are  so  comical. 

The  fabric  of  which  the  plot  !s  made 
Is  hardly  perceptible.  The  lllckorj-  fam- 

tlv       is       II...      ,.  .„.:..'.-^nf.tlV#      fHK'lU  of 


Harold.  ..ioi.^:-  i.^'.-  •  '  •■  d 
build  a  dam  and  the  money  Is  gtveu  to 
Sheriff  Hi'^kory  for  safekeeping.  3" 
spite,  of  the  physical  prowess  of  the 
Hickory  family,  tho  money  Is  stolen  BJid 
the  sheriff  is  denied  the  privilege  9fJ 
going  in  search  of  the  offenders. 

The  burden  of  redeeming  the  famll,. 
honor  and  the  town  funds  falls  on  th« 
shoulders  of  the  Hickory  boys,  and  with"! 
guna  and  horses  they  dash  off  to  brli« 
back   the    culprits— all   except   Harold,  | 
who  Is  told  he  might  get  hurt. 

And  so  the  tale  un  winds,  punctuated  I 
with  plentv  of  laughs,  drama,  oleverl 
:  acting,  a  "verj-  pretty  love  storv-  and  I 
some  more  laughs.    Harold,  of  course.! 
rescues  the  money.  *llects  the  guUty| 
"crson  and  gets  the  girl. 
Ti;.>  cast  is  particularly  -well  chosen 
Ralston,  with  curls  and  a  nalT 
is  admirablv  suited  to  play  " ' 
Harold  Lloyd.  Constantlne 
;i;auoiX  is  a  powerful  villain  and  a  -ve 
good  one.    Eddie  Boland  makes 
Farrell  stand  out  even  in  an  except 
ally  competent  cast.    Father  and  br 
•IS  Hickory  could  not  have  been  bet 
chosen.    Harold  Lloyd  may  have  IP 
the  part  of  "The  Freshma.n"  betterTL- .^^ 
is  my  own  deduction),  but  "The  Kid] 
Brother"  is  a  masterly  piece  of  comedy 
workmanship.  C.  M.  D. 

"VALENCIA"  OPENS 

AT  THE  ORPHEUMI 


Mae 


Has 


Murray's    Latest  Film 
Spanish  Locale 

''••Valencia,  ■  Mae  Murra>  's  latest  ven- 
ture was  the  feature  picture  shown  at 
Loew's  Orpheuni  Theatre  yesterday. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dimltri 
Buchowetzki,  the  famous  Russian  di« 
rector,  she  displays  some^  of  the  best 
work  of  her  career  in  a  role  more  vivid 
and  colorful  than  any  that  have  pre- 
viously fallen  to  her  lot. 

It  Is  the  romance  of  a  Spanish  gypsy 
who  falls  In  love  with  a  sailor,  and  !■ 
pursued  by  the  Governor  of  Barcelo: 
The  play  Is  gorgeously  costumed 
staged,  with-'  hundreds  of  people 
picturesque  Spanish  garb,  reproductli 
of  castles,  and  an  entire  street  In 
celona. 

The  cast  includes  Lloyd  Hughes 
the  leading  male  role,  Roy  D'Arcy 
the  villainous  Governor,   Max  Be: 

and  others: 

JlJETSON  RYDER 

Jetson -Ryder,  baritone,   weil  acco 
panled  by  Carroll  Holllster,  sang  th 
program  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jo 
hall:    Silence,   Vleille   Chanson  Es] 
nole.    Chanson   de   Mer,  Aubert; 
Never    Told  Her  Love,   Haydn;  Ch 
Flero  Costume,  L«grenzl;  Flor  dl  doll 
cezza  set,  Del  Valle  de  Paz;  SI  tra  I 
ceppi,    Handef;   Fair  .  House   of  Joy, 
Qullter;   As   FajJ  Is  She  as  Noonday 
Light,     Rachmaninoff;  Verborgenhelt 
Wolf;  Zuel.gniing.  Strauss;  On  the  Sea 
Shore   of   Hndless   World?.  Corpentei 
She    Moved    Tliro.    the    Fair,    arr.  by 
Hughes;   Black    Sheela  of   the  Silver 
i:ye,  arr.  by  Harty;  L'ne  Prlerc.  Wag 
niere  Horton;  the  Mother's  Heart.  Con- 
ingsby    Clarke;    the    Pauper's  Drlv^ 
Homer. 

Mr.  Jetson-Ryder  brought  an  exceed- ( 
Ingly  good  voice  to  hearing  yesterday 
a  voice  excellent  throughout  Its  rai 
though  Its  low  tones  are  not  the  mi 
powerful  ever  heaid.    They  carr>-.  noi 
the  less,  for  Mr.  Jetson-Ryder  has  ^ 
this  voice  wise  training.    All  resonan 
he  has  learned  to  mingle  In  iast 
portion,  to  the  benefit  of  an  unus 
even  scale  and  of  real  flexibility. 

Since,  along  with  this  flexibility 
Jetson-Rvder   has   learned   to  *in(f 
any  range  all  vowels  clearly  and  fre" 
he  has  devi'loped  an  organ  with  wr 
he  can  do  t  asily  whatever  he  will.  L 
fort  able  management  of  breath, 
a  happy  way  with  consonaats.  ■ 
set  down   as  features  of  Mr. 
Ryder's  able  technique. 

Since  he  enunciates  so  distinctly,  n  » 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Jetson-Ryder  wiu 
move  a  step  or  two  farther  ii' 
line  of  fine  diction.    For  worJ 
all,  need  more  than  enunciatic  > 
need  inflection,  emphasis,  color.    U  Mr- 
Jetson -Kyder  would  consider,  say.  juw 
the  sound  of  "risplendera,"  not  t  ■ 
tlon    us   meaning,   he  would 
10-fold  the  effect  of  Handel's 
taking  similar  thought  ho  oou' 
moro  of  the  Wolf  song.     If  ' 
value  a  hint  as  to  th-  pr(M"-r 
of  Violas  touching  > 
sister,     lot     Mr.  J- 
Charles    I..amb's  ct"' 
Faucifs  rcuillnK  of  t 

tOulet   sonas  of  srv 


IK'S  from  closer  attention  to  tha  em- 
phasis of  sisnflcant  words,  he  ought  to 
^■3  able  to  add  an  appearance  of  dra- 
matic force  to  his  present  wide  vocal 
equipment. 

Mr.  Jetson-Ryder  sang  to.  an  audi- 
ence of  good  size,  one  very  cordial,  too. 

R.  R.  G. 


^ROONEY  FAMILY 

Pat  Rooney,  as  clever  as  ever,  Marion 
Bent  and  their  son,  Pat  Rooney,  3d, 
with  a  company  of  18  dancing  girls  and 
an  orchestra,  are  heading  this  week's 
attractive  vaudeville  entertainment  at 
Keith's  Theatre.  From  the  opening  un- 
tile the  close  of  the  evening's  show 
the  stellar  acts,  replete  with  song, 
dance,  comedy  and  music,  provoked  ap- 
plause that  was"  answered  with  encores. 

In  a  dellghti'ul  revue  entitled  "Rooney- 
Isms  of  1927-28,"  the  dancing  of  young 
Rooney  demonstrated  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  that  he  Is  a  real  "chip  off  the 
old  block."   The  "Roone.vlsms"  included 
'  ver\-thlng  from  the  old  waltz  to  the 
'i-iiieston,   and   1h<>  act  never  would 
pnded   It   "Pa"   Roone.v  had  not 
ngly  inquired  what  more  the  Boston- 
desired.    Although  Pat  Rooney  Is 
ivadliner  yet  the  other  entcrtaln- 
;ire  excellent. 
'  iiere    is    comedy    galore    In  "The 
:  hatma,"  by  Herbert  Warren~^&  Co.  . 
f^oUlo  Atherton  gives  an  excellent  dance 
offering.    She  Is  at  her  best  in  dancing 
p  and  dow^  stairs.    There  are  Morton 
rietty  Har\'ey  In  melody;  the  Ward 
riers  as  two  Engll.sh  comedians  who 
■  ua  uproarious  laughter  over  Ameri- 
can indoor  sports  and  win  generous  ap- 
plause by  their  dance  numbers;  and 
then  Hyde  and  Burrill  present  some- 
thing different  in  singing,  talking  and 
dance  music.    Billy  Hallen  In  "It's  All 
Applesauce,"  and  Jim  Jam   Jems  in 
'Clownland,"   complete   the  vaudeville 

— .  crisn  in  Kole  of  Hester 
Prynne 


Linian  Glsh  In  '"The  Scarlet  Latter," 
adapted  from  the  novel  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  and  directed  by  Victor  Sea- 
strom,  Ik  the  feature  picture  at  tll«  State 
Theatre  this  w«ek. 

The  cast  is  mm  follows: 

He«ter     I4111»ti  GUh 

Rev.  tllmmeadtis  ^....I,ar«  Hanson 

Prynne   ....Benry  B.  Waltti.ili 

Olles    Km-1  Dar.e 

Xtstre««  Hibbtn*  Marc«l1e  Cord.iy 

Pearl    Joyce  Coad 

Once  again  w«  have  a  screen  version 
of  a  famous  novel  that  Is  not  faithful 
to  characters,  action  or  depth  of  the 
original  script.  It  Is  hard  to  judge  'The 
Scarlet  Letter"  aa  a  picture  standing  on 
Its  own  merita  because  Hawthorne's 
Hester  Prynne  was  such  a  remarkable 
person  and  LlUIaa  GIsb  only  expresses 
her  nobility  In  a  few  of  her  scenes. 
Perhaps  If  It  wasn't  for  this  compairlEon, 
"Tha  Scarlet  Letter"  would  bo  more 
acceptable. 

Lillian  Glsb  did  rrasp  every  bit  of 
pathos  and  courage  of  the  real  Hester 
Prynne  In  her  dramatic  walk  from  the 
Jail  to  the  scaffold  and  her  final  scenes  ' 
with  the  Rev.  Dlmmesdale  were  ex-  | 
tremely  well  done.  There  Is  real  ability 
In  Miss  Gish  If  directors  would  not ' 
make  her  look  llk«  a  sick  kitten  ao! 
often. 

The  acting  honors  go  to  Karl  Dane ' 
who  plays  Uie  part  of  Giles.  Here  Is  a 
positive  character  that  dominates  every  i 
scene.  He  Is  not  handsome — almost  the  i 
ijcoijtrary — but  Giles  stands  out  as  a  fine 
sympathetic  person  with  a  delightful 
sense  of  humor. 

Maybe  the  Rev.  Dlmmesdale  had 
everyone  fooled.  It  Is  taking  him  at  a 
disadvantage  to  bo  familiar  with  tha 
original  story  but  It  seemed  that  he 
looked  very  guilty  In  most  of  his  big 
scenes  especially  when  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Boston  was  looking  at  him. 

Roger  Chlllingworth  Is  cut  to  a  few 
short  scenes  in  the  screen  play  but 
what  he  does  Is  well  done  by  Henry  B 
Walthall.  ■ 
The  photography  is  super-excellent 
throughout  the  enOre  picture  and  so  we 
seek   out  and  find  the  cameraman— 

THE  MUSIC  MASTER' 
OPEM  STATE 

Film  Adapted  from  Charles 
I       Klein  Play  of  1900's 

"The  Music  Master"  at  the  State  The- 
.atre  this  week  has  been  adapted  for 
t),e  screen  by  the  son  of  Charles  Klein 
v.ho  wrote  the  original  play.   The  cast  •' 

I?/  ■•■•^^^^^^•>i^'H'aSs 

  ^'|'•nlan  Trevor 

T.  Tllden 


The  costumes  and  settlns;s  are  plctn 

ciue  and  refreshing  In  this  play  th 
is  In  the  best  approved  manner  of  tlu 
weepy  drama  of  1900.  Alec  B.  Francis 
plays  the  role  that  David  Warfield  made 
famous  and  bein^:  a  particularly  likeable 
person,  Mr.  Francis  leaves  a  warm  feel- 
ing of  friendliness  and  everyone  Is  glad 
he  found  his  daughter. 

The  story,  as  you  probably  know.  Is 
about  a  music  master  who  searches  the 
world  for  the  wife  who  had  left  him  and 
his  little  daughter.  After  16  fruitless 
years  he  Is  rewarded. 

Lois  Moran  plays  the  daughter  ad- 
mirably. She  is  beautiful,  and  clever 
with  a  rare  sweetness  of  manner  that 
should  take  her  far  in  the  picture  world. 

The  direction  Is  restrained  and  in 
the  most  part  well  done — there  may 
be  a  little  too  much  kissing  for  our 
present  dramatic  appetite  but  Allan 
Dwan  probably  was  true  to  the  script. 

'Bertha  the  ^Sewing  Machina 
Girl"  Heads  Bill 


c   Potters"  at  ropolltan 

Tiic;itre  this  week  wish    ,  .  C.  Fields 

fn  the  part  of  Pa  Potter  is  taken  fron) 

the  play  of  the  same  nam©  written  by 

J.  P.   JIcEvoy  and   presented  at  the 

Plymouth  Theatre,  Xew  Yo-lt.  Per  R. 

1928.   The  cast: 

Pa  Potter  

Ma  Potter.  . 
Mamie  .  . 

BUI  

Red  Miller. 


.  Ivy  Harris 
Jack  i;3er.in 


-  f  wln«  M; 
"plinfr  of 

M'idfrn  ani 


Melodrama  of  the  popular  pattern 
projects  itself  through  the  picturing  of  I 
Theodore  Kremer's  romantic  thriller  of 
decade  or  more  ago,  "Bertha,  tho 
-  f  win*  Machine  Girl,"  which  Is  tha 
f  the  photoplay  bill  at  tha 
and  Bacon  theatres  this  week. 
Madge  Bellamy  and  Allan  Simpson  nro 
^pon  in  the  leading  roles.  The  associate* 
■'icture  is  a  version  of  Arthur  Somerfi 
Iloche's  mystery  story,  "Finger  Print;;." 
starring  Louise  Fazenda  in  one  of  her 
'  oniic  slavery  parts,  with  a  cast  com- 
lirising  Helene  Costello,  John  T.  Mur- 
iiy  and  Myrna  Loy.  News  pictures 
•  -id  a  short  comedy  also  are  being 
shown. 

Mr.  Kremer's  play  ne»ds  Introduction 
only  to  the  younger  theatregoers.  To  the 
more  mature  the  stoiy  is  sufficiently 
f:\iiiiliar.  I?ut  its  plot  is  compiled  from 
tried  and  true  formula  treating  of 
tl.f  trials  of  the  ambitious  working  girl 
hrdged  about  by  the  fences  of  poverty 
;ind  perils  of  predacious  men.  But 
Itortha  of  the  story  Is  blessed  with 
strength  of  will  as  well  as  virtue,  and 
si:,,  comes  victorious  from  hpr  difficult 
Its:  through  which  she  endures  the 
H  Mst    trying   adventures   framed   In  a 

rriuence  of  exciting  and  speedy  action. 

Mr.  Roche's  ^itory  bristles  with 
mysterious  Incidents  within  a  spooky 
house  that  has  trick  stairways,  secret 

panels.    —         -  —    -    -  — 

trap  the  unwaip'.    Portending  trageaies  ^  thoughtless  may  ask.  An 

fii'velon  into  hilarlou."  comedy,  howevet . 

iand  humorous  Incidents  threaten  grim  undertaker  Is  now  a  mortician;  a  bar- 
I  ro<sults,  all  to  the  tunf!  of  delectable  COM  -  bor  has  long  been  a  tonsorlal  artist; 

lusements  to  the  spectator,  and  in  sum- 

inatlon  composes  more  than  an  hour  of  ^ 

lively  amusement. 


.  ."Skects"  Gallasrher 
Perhaps  it  Is  the  Comparison  with  the 
hilariously  funny  stage  Potters  that 
robs  the  film  Potters  of  half  their  joy. 
Tho  screen  Is  swept  clean  for  th©  work 
of  the  star,  W.  C.  Fields,  and  he  Is  very 
able  as  Pa  Potter,  the  wage  slave  who 
dreams  of  sudden  wealth.  Aside  from 
the  coffee  pot  that  bolls  over  In  the 
opening  scene — Mr.  Fields  is  the  oiil., 
convincing  player.  .Tack  Eagan  as  Eii; 
might  have  been  good  if  he  had  ha.l 
more  of  a  chance  and  "Skeets"  Gallag- 
her as  Red  was  completely  buried  un- 
der ponderous  comedy. 

AVhere  was  the  love  story  that  '  n- 
hanced  the  plot  on  the  stage  and 
brought  out  Its  share  of  human  failings 
and  bravado?  Where  was  the  preoccu- 
pied sincerity  of  Ma  Potter  who  loved 
Pa  even  If  he  was  an  old  failure?  Where 
was  the  dramatic  and  soul  satisfying 
episode  showing  a  vlllian  treating  an- 
otljer  of  the  tribe  to  his  own  medicine? 

W.  C.  Fields  rises  above  the  aver- 
age mediocrity  of  the  play  and  causes 
enough  pleasure  to  make  It  worth  while 
but — this  film  should  have  been  excel- 
lent. Fred  Newmeyer  directed,  a  gradu- 
ate of. Harold  Lloyd  comedies.  A  few 
other  assets  mak«  one  wonder  if  th.- 
sets  could  have  been  as  uninterr- 
they  seemed  and  the  action  as  s' 


ts  in  solemn  convent 


SAQaVntlets  in  solemn  convention  at 
ChlcaAo  wish  to  bo  known  henoaforth 
as  "rnathologlstf."  Acoordlng  to  Dr. 
MoColum  of  Lo«  Angeles — he  shudders 
at  tha  sound  of  "tooth-carpenter" — a 


gnathologlst  Is  "a  person  versed  Jn  the 

panels  and  other  Ingenious  devices  to  sclenco  of  the  niascatory  apparatus." 


(    CONTINUING  PLAYS 

HOLLIS— "Judy,"  musical  com- 
edy with  Patti  Harrold,  Robert 
Armstrong,  Laura  Hamilton, 
Frank  Beaston  and  others. 
Third  week.  ^ 

COLONIAL— "Sunny."  Charles 
Dillingham's  musical  produc- 
tion with  Marilyn  Miller,  Jack 
Donahue  and  others.  Fourth 
week. 

MAJESTIC  — "What  Price 
Glory,"  film  version  of  the 
Stallings-Anderson  war  play. 

PLYMOUTH— "Loose  Ankles," 
smart  farce  by  Sam  Janney. 
Last  week. 

SHUBERT  — "Castles    in  the 
Air,"  musical  piece  with  Ber- 
nard Granville,  Roy  Cropper, 
and  others.   Second  week. 

TREMONT  — "Old  Ironsides," 
Lawrence  Stallings's  story  of 
the  frigate  Constitution.  Last 
week. 

WILBUR-^"Queen  High,"  musi- 
cal version  of  "A  Pair  of 
Sixes,"  with  Julia  Sanderson, 
Frank  Crumit,  John  Hazzard 
and  others.    Ninth  week. 

REPERTORY— "If,"  Lord  Dun- 
sany's  fantastic  comedy.  Last 
week. 

COPLEY— "The  Ghost  Train," 
Arnold  Ridley's  thrilling  mys- 
tery play.    Sixth  week. 

CASTLE  SQUARE— "Girl  Over- 
board," John  Craig's  play  star- 
ring Mary  Young.    Last  week. 


1 


a  real  estato  agent  Is  a  "rooltor.**  Why 
humiliate  a  gmathologlst  by  calling  him 
ft  dentist,  tootiycarpenter,  sna^r-fencer? 

Thai*  Is  an  objection.  TIm  Greek 
word  ';^athoB"  means  strictly  "the 
lower  Jaw."  Herodotus  t<»Ue  us  that 
long  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  the 
Plataeans  found  on  the  field  a  skull 
without  any  seam,  Tnada  entirely  of  a 
lalngle  bone;  "likewise  a  Jaw,  both  the 
'upper  bona  and  the  under,  wherein  all 
tha  teeth,  front  and  back,  were  joined 
together  and  made  of  on©  bone."  Now 
In  this  passage  tho  lower  Jaw  is 
"gnathos."  Surely  3rour  dentist,  our 
dentist,  everybody's  dentist  should  be 
able  to  make  a  nice  set  of  falsa  teeth, 
upper  and  lower,  of  china  or  porcelain. 
(It  Is  said  that  on  Cape  Cod  a  neatly- 
fitting,  completo  set  Is  considered  an 
appropriate  gift  for  brlda  or  bride- 
groom.) 

Furthermore,  "gnathos"  also  means  a 
greedy  fellow,   so   that  "gnathologlst" 
might   frighten    the    thrifty   and  lead 
them  to  prefer  suffering  or  unalghtli- 
iness.    Tho  parasite  in  a  comedy  of  Ter- 
ence's Is  named  Gnatho.  And  "gnathos" 
I  has    another    unpleasant    meaning  to 
^  those  In  terror  of  a  dentist's  tools.  One 
^definition  Is  the  point,  edge  of  a  deadly 
weapon. 

Think  not  for  a  moment  that  w©  do 
not  hold  dentists,  even  "dental  -sur- 
geons," In  high  esteem.  As  the  years 
glide  past,  as  many  dig  their  graves 
jwlth  their  teeth,  a  dentist  should  be 
[regarded  as  a  best  friend.  Women, 
seated  In  th©  chair,  often  confide  in 
him;  ask  his  advice  about  Investments; 
tell  him  anecdotes  In  disparagement  of 
their  husbands. 

,  Let  us  remember  the  words  of  old 
|Bulwer  In  "Man  Transform'd,  or  Tho 
I  Artificial  Changllng": 

"Hence  the  Art  Cosmellque,  although 
It  be  a  pai-t  of  Medicine  that  makes  lit- 
tle to  the  necessity  of  life,  yet  It  con- 
duceth  to  the  conveniences  of  a  better 
life,  deservedly,  and  by  good  right  doth 
now  and  then  engage  Physitl<in3,  not 
only  to  repairs  and  patch  up  a  decayed 
and  lost  beauty,  but  to  preserve  that 
which  is  enjoyed,  and  the  Obligation 
lies  more  strong  upon  them  where  the 
.party  hath  attained  to  almost  all  the 
(■■agrees  of  beauty,  It  being  more  pltty 
;en,  she  should  hava  any  blemish  In 
■  i  mouth." 
We   regret  to  say  that  old  Bulwer 
Ike  like  a  misogynist  when  he  re- 
ached women  of  certain  countries  for 
erately    pulling    out    their  teeth: 


ri^'or  wo!nS5r-w55-  l  \ 
('such   a  nv^r,"r:,;  ntal  r.-s i ,  a ..i f  of 
^'^y       *  contumelious  de- 

splght  o;  Law  to  breake  the 

Ihedge,  ana  make  t,o  foule  a  gap  In  It." 

Ab  th©  World  Wags: 

The  other  day  a  man  sat  In  on  a 
|"movl«"  comedy  and  laughed  at  all  the 
flub-tiUes.    But. when  the  lights  came 
ton  his  warden  tound  him,  poor  fella! 
I  OSWAILD  OP  WESLAYAN. 

STRAN£5E  AND  DISTURBING  NOISES 
'As  the  World  Wags: 
I  Why  should  thete  not  be  a  musical 
iLltany?  "Prom  all  Copland  concertos 
and  others  of  th©  same  sort.  Good  Lord 
deliver  us." 

Wo  heard  some  sort  of  a  piece  of 
Mr.  Copland's  a  year  or  two  ago.  I  like 
to  forget  the  Impression  it  made  upon 
me  at  that  time.  Now  we  have  heard 
|his  concerto.  Last  Saturday  night  the 
generous  audience  politely  laughed: 
jthat  was  all.  It  ought  to  have  been  a 
tase  of  tears,  rather  than  laughter.  1 
fear  that  some  of  the  listeners  didn't 
appreciate  how  Insulting  tho  piece  was. 
'We  hear  so  much  about  prohibition 
nowadays;  let  us  have  a  little  prohlbl- 
itlon  against  tho  awful  sounds  made 
jsometlmaa  In  the  name  of  music. 

Boston.  CLAYTON  JOHNS. 


FASHION  NOTE  FOR  THE  OPERA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  fashion  note  from  Paris  yesterday 
said  that  men  must  not— oh,  they  ab- 
solutely shall  not  wear  spats  with  tan 
shoos.  This  seems  most  drastio  to  us 
No  spats  with  tan  shoes.  What,  not 
even  when  wearing  full  dress  at  the 
opera?  jj 

NOMINATING  WILL  ROGERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tho  Hon.  y^m  Rogers,  Mayor  of  Bov- 
lerly  Hills,  California,  citizen  of  these 
pnlted     States,     and     comprehensive  ' 
trasper  of  mundane  fundamentals,  ex-  ( 
[pressed  himself  within  a  day  or  two  In  ! 
such  terse,  clear-^'1sIoned  terms  In  New  I 
York,  as  quoted  In  The  Herald  of  Jan.  ! 
29,  that  I  nominate  him  to  succeed  the 
lion.  Kellogg  now  In  office  as  Secretary 
of  Stat©  of  these  United  States,  to  be 
dispensed  with,   under  the  undoubted 
dispensing    power    of    the  President. 
There  was  considerable  criticism  of  the 
jexerclse  of  the  alleged  dispensing  power 
of  the  .Stuart  Kings,  but  It  would  seem 
that  there  would  be  little  In  regard  to 
the  exercise  of  the   dispensing  power 
of  the  President,  in  this  particular,  re- 
cently affirmed,  as  It  has  been,  bv  the 
Supremo  Court.    A  good  many  years 
ago  I  nominated  Mr.  Peter  Dunn,  tlien 
better  known  as  Mr.  Dooley,  for  the 
same  office,   but  without  effect.  Yet 
within  no  great  number  of  years  I  have 
read  the  expression  of  like  opinion  by 
ono    of    the    better    known  American 
statesmen,  he  being  at  the  moment  a 
successful    politician    now    dead,  thus 
coming  under  the  definition  of  Speaker 
Reed.    Perhaps  something  can  be  dono 
about  this.  ABEL  ADAMS. 

Amherst,  K.  H. 


What  a  pity  that  Artemus  Ward  is 
dead,  not  to  b©  consulted  by  President 
Coolidge!  Artemus  called  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  at  his  "humstid"  In  Spring- 
field, 111. 

"  'How  'bout  my  Cablnlt,  ItUtar 
Ward?'  sed  Abe. 

"  'Fill  It  up  with  Showmen,  sir! 
Showmen  Is  devoid  of  politics.  They 
hain't  got  any  principles!  They  know 
how  to  cater  for  the  public.  They  know- 
what  the  public  wants,  North  and 
I  South.  Showmen,  sir,  Is  honest  men. 
Bf  you  doubt  their  literary  ability,  look 
at  their  posters,  and  see  small  bills! 
'Ef  you  want  a  Cabir:lt  as  Is  a  Cablnir, 
fill  It  up  with  Showman,  but  don't  oali 
on  me.  Tho  moral  wax  flgger  per- 
feshun  musn't  be  permitted  to  go  down 
while  there's  a  drop  of  blood  In  these 
valna." — Hd, 

We  havo  yet  to  seo  whether  tha  paint- 
ed legs  of  Baroelona  will  penetrate  to 
these  chillier  shores.  It  does  not  sound 
a  very  comfortable  custom— but  then 
fashion  takes  no  account  of  comfort. 
Nor  Is  It  a  new  one:  did  not  R.  L.  B. 
tell  us  of  Queen  Vaekehu,  of  th©  Mar- 
quesas, 00  highly  decorated  that,  "be- 
foro  sha  was  grown  prim,  her  leg  was 
cno  of  tha  chief  elghU  of  Xat-i>-JHa*"7 


'RESURRECTION' ; 

Boston  Opera  House — "Resurrection;" 
I  opera  In  four  acta  by  Alfano.  The 
'  rbicago   Clvlo   Opera  Company.  The 
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isant 
ii.       i'  ..sant 
A  l^easajit  Woman 
I.a  Korablowa 
Feiiitohka 
La  Roesus 
I.a  Rouge 
L'Odrse 
Vedia 

("lief  Jailer 
Simonson 
Kritzloff 
I  Tera 

]  An  Officer 
I  A  Cossack 
Conductor 


Femand  Anseeau 
Mary  Garden 
Iioma  Doone  Jackson 
Alice  d'Hermanoy 
Anne  Corrciitl 
Maria  Claeeneiis 
Antonio  Nicolioh 
Lodovico  Ollviero 
Jean  de  Keyser 
Max  Tcf* 

Slorence  Ml  seen 
laria  Ciacssens 
Anna  Hamlin  \ 
Alice  d'Hermananoy  I 
Clara  Shear  1 
Lina  Calvo 
Helen  Freund 
Deslro  Pefrere, 
Cesaure  Formlchi 
Antonio  Nlcolich 
Florence  Misren 
Jo8©  Moilca 
Antonio  Nicctich 
Roberto  Moranzoni 


chestra.  Women's  Republican  Club, 
8:45  P.  M.  Alexander  Klpnls,  bass  of 
the  Chloaro  Civic  Opera  Company. 

Giordano's  opera,  **La  Cena  delK 
Beffe"  ("The  Supper  of  Jesta")  will  be 
performed  tonight  by  the  Chicago  civic 
opera  company.  It  wtU  be  the  Brst  per- 
formance of  this  opera  In  Boston.  Sem 
Benelll's  drama  of  the  same  name, 
known  In  this  country  aa  "The  Jest," 
was  written  In  1909.  The  next  year  saw 
his  "Love  of  the  Thre<j  Kings,"  which 
MontemezzI  turned  Into  an  opera,  "Tho 
Jest"  has  been  described  as  a  skilful 
"blending  of  the  grotesque  and  the  lu-  j 
dlcrous  with  the  terrible,  the  tragic  and  t 
the  sublime."  It  Is  the  story  of  the 
revenge  taken  by  a  weakling  Gianetto 
on  two  brothers,  Nerl  and  Gabrlello, 
who  had  for  a  long  time  persecuted  him. 
(A  weakling  appears  In  several  plays 
by  Benelll.  In  "The  Bookworm,"  In 
"The  Mask  of  Brutus,"  In  "Rosamun- 
da.") 


A  very  large  audience  went  out  last 
night  to  hear  '■Resurrection,"  and  re- 
port has  It  that  all  the  cities  to  be  vis- 
ited by  the  company  on  tour  are  clam- 
oring to  hear  It,  too.  Since  history  does 
not  make  mention  of  too  frequent  pro- 
ductions, even  In  Italy,  of  this  20-yeax 
old  work.  It  would  seem  safe  Infer  that 
its  present  vogu©  Is  due  to  Miss  Mary 
Garden. 

When  her  admirers  witness  "Resur- 
rection" they  g«t  the  worth  of  their 
money  as  they  can  at  no  other  opera; 
this  piece  Is  a  one-man — or,  rather,  a 
one-womaJi — show  If  ever  such  was 
written.  One  person,  a  baritone,  has  a 
short  air  to  sing  quite  on  hfs  own 
account,  and  presently  he  joins  the 
tenor  In  a  brief  duet.  But  for  the  rest 
of  the  time  the  one  woman  holds  the 
stage;  the  long  list  of  characters  merely 
giv9  her  cues,  or  else  furnish  her  with 
atmosphere  and  background. 

So  last  night  her  admirers  saw  Miss 
Garden  first  as  a  very  young  girl, 
scarcely  more  than  a  child,  but  old 
enough  withal  to  fall  Into  a  frenzy  of 
love.  Next  they  looked  upon  her  In 
the  throes  of  despair,  abandoned  by  her 
;  lover,  hunted  from  her  home  In  dis- 
grace. In  the  third  act  they  found  her 
disgraced  Indeed,  a  drunken  courtesan 
in  prison,  diverting  her  fellow  prisoners 
with  tales  of  her  gay  days,  leering  at 
her  repentant  lover,  flouting  him,  and 
finally  rolling  on  the  floor  In  an  agony 
of  shame.  In  the  last  act,  on  her  way 
to  Siberia,  the  audience  viewed  her  re- 
stored to  decency,  tending  the  sick  and 
needy,  rejecting  her  lover  for  principle's 
sake,  finding  her  comfort  In  prayer. 

These  varied  aspects  of  a  single 
character  Miss  Garden  suggested  with 
skill,  Imagination  and,  on  the  whole, 
restraint.    Perhaps  she  was  most  suc- 

;  cessful  In  tlie  prison  scene.    But,  In- 
!  deed,  throughout  she  did  all  any  woman 
could  do  with  the  material  at  hand. 
For  as  a  singer,  though  she  was  In  good  , 
voice  and  sang  for  the  most  part  well,  j 
she  could  not  shine,  because  she  had  | 
little  to  sing  worth  singing,  and  as  an 
actress  she  labored  under  the  disad- 
vantage  of  the  text  being,  because  of 
an  aw;;ward  orchestration  and  playing 
sometimes  too  loud,  but  seldom  under- 
standable.   That  she  made  the  effects 
she  did  speaks  in  high  praise  for  Miss 
Garden's  pantomime. 

She  had  a  long  array  of  people  to 
keep  her,  all  extremely  able  actors.  Mr. 
Pormlche  sang  well,  and  Mr.  Ansseau 
probably  did  all  that  could  be  done  with 
a  fatuous  role.  Mr.  Moranzoni,  by  the 
same  argument,  gave  what  life  he  could 
to  music  of  very  slight  moment.  The 
chorus  sang  excellently. 

Tho  stage  settings  were  admirable, 
the  most  notable  being  the  scene  out- 
side the  station,  so  chilly  and  still  It 
made  one  shiver  to  see  It.  In  the  prison 
scene  the  stage  manager  made  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  gal^'anl2e  the  chorus 
Into  an  appearance  of  life  and  Individu- 
ality. K,  R.  G. 


Giordano's  opera  was  i>roduced  at  La 
Scala  early  In  1925.  The  chief  characters 
were  represented  by  Lazaro,  Francl, 
Badlnl,  Autorl,  and  Mmes.  Carmen  Mells 
and  Valobra.  Toscanlnt  conducted.  It 
was  said  at  the  time  that  the  scenes 
of  ancient  Florence,  the  beautiful  cos- 
tumlngs  and  stage  tableaux  were  "the 
perfection  of  artistic  harmony." 


Aot  I — A  supper  Is  about  to  be  given 
at  tho  command  of  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent to  reconcilo  the  two  brothers 
Nerl  and  Gabriello  with  Gianetto.  They 
had  robbed  him  of  the  beautiful  Glnevra, 

and  thrown  him  tied  In  a  sack  Into  tlie 
Arno;  they  had  afterward  pricked  him 
with  their  swords.  The  supper  brings 
not  peace  but  bitter  jesting.  The  three 
*-re  burning  with  petsslon  for  Glnevra. 
Gianetto  Incites  Nerl  to  go  to  the  Vac- 
i;hereccla,  a  quarter  where  Jesting  might 
easily  bring  on  death.  Nerl  accepts  the 
challenge;  puts  on  his  armor  and  strides 
iway,  leaving  his  green  cloak  behind 
him. 


_  ^  .    scene  th.it  1=  necessariiy  toiiea  down  for 

Concomlng  the  quality  of  Giordano's  crnpnsh-f peaking  audiences.  Last  night 
music  In  this  opera  there  has  been  a  Gennaro  merely  knelt  at  Mallella's  feet, 
difference  of  opinion.  Herbert  Hughes,  In  the  early  performances  at  this  opera 
an  excellent  musician,  one  of  the  re-  j!--  ^^Tt  ts^'nor  necessl^^  V°bl  o? 
viewers  for  the  Dally  Telegraph  of  Lou-  R„man  Catholic  faith  to  be  shocked 
don,  heard  the  opera  at  the  San  Carlo,"  .  ,  sacrilegious  scene.  Even  the' 
Naples,  conducted  by  Marlnuzzl,  a  V^^-  rree-ihiniieT  must  realize  this  peculiar 
formance  "superb  In  every  detail."  Mr.   de_radauon  of  passion.  '  I 

Hughes  found  little  or  no  special  In-;  ^yyien  the  music  Is  most  effective, 
terest  in  the  music.  "Five  tenors  (onel  ,  -o^.<jy  aa  In  the  music  for  the 
comlco,  and  one  singing  off),  four  barl-.  "  ,„  ^^^^^^  n,ood.  There  la  little 
tones  (one  comico),  one  bass,  three  so-  .      j  revelation  of  character.  The 

pranos,  and  two  mezzo  sopranos  are  re-  "  '  j^^.  j^e  melodrama  are  not  truly 
quired,  not  one  of  whom  sings  a  song!  ^Jnresslve-  they  are  the  hack  work  of 
so  beautiful  that  It  la  worth  remem^  "ll,-,,  eaulpped  musician.  The  music 
bering  for  its  own  sake.  You  may  *  .  ,eadlng  figures  has  litUe  dls- 
search  In  vain  for  any  real  creative  lii-j.  °    lutle  pathos,  little  charm,  no 

dependence  in  any  ensemble  or  In  any!  ".Uion     Perhaps  the  one  honest 

purely  accompanying  music."  \  Jg^t^f the  work  is  the  first  orches- 

'  tral  Intermezzo,  which  was  delightfully 
On    the    other    hand,    the    London   pg^formed  by  the  excellent  orchestra 
Tlmes's    correspondent,    writing    from  by  Mr.  Moranzoni,  who  conducted 

Milan,  began  his  article  by  stating  that!  throughout  with  a  skill  and  a  'er^oj 
the  opera  Is  "certain  to  pass  into  the  that  should  have  been  devoted  to  a 
universal  repertory  with  universal  In-  ^'^iJime '^^Katsa  acted  with  appropriate 
lerest."  He  added:  "Giordano  may  \  .^  '  t  emphasizing  unduly  the  in- 
Justly  be  considered  today  (1925)  the  ueren'tly  low  nature  of  Mallella.  Wo  ^ 
foremost  of  living  opera  composers.  .  ggg„  Mallellas  that  were  more  \-ix- 
.    .    .    The  contemporary  of  Puccini,  g-j  at  the  same  time  more  faa- 

t)ut,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  far  pj' atij,^  )„  their  waywardness.  She  w«a 
the  superior  of  Puccini  in  inventive  times  as  If  she  were  playing  a  role, 
muslcality,  Giordano  has  had  Puccini  ,  ~-  f-^ung  it  intensely.  She  sang  ef- 
as  his  chief  popular  rival;   ^'''ancesco  (|  ^         times     brilliantly.  Mr. 

Lament  gave  a  faithful  Impersonation  of 
a  simple  soul  tormented  by  the  worth- 
less child  of  the  gutter.  In  the  second 
act  he  showed  unexpected  dramaUo 
force— exerted  quietly— In  his  tempta- 
tion, his  rushing  to  do  the  shameful 
dead.  In  his  return  where  aniOTOus  anti- 
cipation waa  mingled  with  horror  at 
his  act.  ^ 
Leigh  Hunt  wrote  a  long  poem.  -Th* 
been  brought  forth  with  long  Intervals  j  Story  of  Rimini.''  The  story  of  Mr 
between  them;  evolved  with  a  detached.  Rim'"'.  «he  ba^tone  singer  Is  not  so 
fastidious,  slow  and  self-critical  rausi-  poetlc.  He  Is  an  actor  of  «>n«^*«';^  « 
clanship.  But  each  one  (with  a  single  ability:  as  ^.'^l^^Aor  Jlr^ed  how  to 
possible  exception)  haa  added  to  hls|Boo<l  voice,  he  has  not  learned  now  to 
popularity  and  honor.    ...    'La  Cena  use  It  acceptably,  for  he  "«™»  » 

emit  a  sustained  tone  In  a  meioaic 


l^ilea  was  once  a  robust  second 
It  Is  to  be  noted  that  Giordano  has  II 
never  shown  himself  a  prolific  com-  I 
poser  as  compared  with  a  dozen  well-  |j 
known  men.  Giordano,  In  fact,  has  ] 
steadfastly  declined  to  write  opera  as  j: 
a  business;  has  refused  proudly  to  com-  I 
merclallse  his  art  and  his  glfta  for  mere  I 
profit  to  music  publishers,  to  Impre- 
mrll,  or  to  himself.    Hia  aoorM  har* 


to 

Mlsa  Lanaka  had  a  thankless,  la<37- 
mose  part  as  Carmela,  dreary  music: 


ancls  Philip  Frazler,  lecturer  ana  ■ 
singer,  will  give  an  entertainment  In 
Jordan  hall  tonight  for  the  benefit  of 
the  North  American  Indian  Missionary 
work. 

Myra  Jlorttmer,  contralto,  will  sing 
In  Jordan  hall  tomorrow  afternoon,  a 
group  of  old  English  songs,  a  group  of 
little  known  songs  by  Schubert,  and 

;  aotigs  by  Sharp,  Murphy,  Besley, 
Schlndler.  A.  Mendelssohn,  Binding  and 

iV.  E.  Bendli. 

'  The  celebrated  St.  Olaf  Lutheran 
\  Choir  will  sing  In  Symphony  hall  to- 
i  morrow  nlght- 

Neatt  Saturday  afternoon  Percy  Graln- 
I  ger.  pianist  and  composer,  will  play  in 
!  Jordan  hall,  music  by  Bach.  Paradles, 
Scarlatti,  Handel,  Schumann.  Bralims 
'  and  Liszt. 

Sunday  concerts:  Symphony  hall,  3:Sn 
'P.  M.  Fritz  Krelsler,  vlolin'.st.  Jordan 
K  8:30  P.  M.^PeopleV  bony  or-| 

tt'-re  for  the  firs-  . 

.;  minor; 


Act  n — ^Thls  cloak  now  plays  an  Im- 
portant part.  The  scene  Is  In  the  house 
of  Glnevra.  Since  her  abduction  she  haa 
been  Nerl's  mistress.  It  Is  morning. 
Nerl  his  not  returned.  Gianetto,  wear- 
ing the  green  cloak,  had  entered  her 
chamber  the  night  before  and  remained 
there.  Glnevra  thought  It  was  Nerl  by 
her  side  until  a  maid  tells  her  It  Is 
noised  about  that  Nerl  has.  gone  mad. 
There  Is  a  powerful  scene  between 
Ginevra  and  (jlanetto.  when  the  latter 
discloses  Ills  Identity.  She  Is  both 
shocked  and  fascinated,  for  Gianetto 
had  been  her  lover.  Nerl  rushes  In 
wounded.  The  servants  think  him  mad. 
when  he  cries  out  tliat  he  has  won  his 
wager  and  will  make  Gianetto  pay.  One 
of  the  latter's  Jests  is  the  spreading  of 
the  report  that  Nerl  is  mad;  another  is 
that  Nerl  Is  borne  away  to  a  subter- 
ranean vault  of  tlie  Medici,  bound  and 
a  prisoner. 

I  Act  HI— Nerl  Is  bound  to  a  clfhJr. 
Men  he  had  slighted;  women  lie  had 

(betrayed,  come  In  and  mock  him,  but 
Llsabetta;  ■  In  love  with  him,  begs  him 
to  feign  madness,  but  to  be  quiet,  that 
he  may  thus  gain  his  liberty.  Gianetto 
is  disturbed  by  the  thought  that  Nerl 
Is  really  Insane;  yet  his  desire  for  ven- 
geance Is  not  .satisfied.  He  says  to 
Nerl:  "Poor  Nerl!  You  are  mad!  Listen. 
I  might,  I  will  go  to  Glnevra.  If  you 
are  mad  you  will  not  come  there.  If 
you  are  not  mad  I'll  meet  my  death, 
but  I'll  go."  Nerl,  pretending  to  be 
mad.  leaves  with  Llsabetta.  Gianetto, 
sitting  In  the^chalr,  laughs  hysterically. 

Act  rv— Gianetto  had  lied  to  Nerl. 
Knowing  that  Gabrlello  Is  consumed 
with  a  hopeless  longing  for  Glnevra.  he 
leads  the  former,  wearing  his  (Glanet- 
to's)  red  cloak,  to  go  to  her.  At  the 
opening  of  this  act  Nerl  taunts  Glnevra 
with  her  unfaithfulness.  (A  serenade  Is 
bung  "off  stage"  by  one  of  her  admir- 
ers.) He  commands  her  to  be  silent, 
while  he  hides  behind  a  curtain,  pur- 
posing to  kill  Gianetto.  "There  is  no 
escaping  the  hideous  denouement  which 
comes  witli  such  swiftness  In  the  next 
room.  You  have  seen  a  red-cloaked 
figure  enter.  In  a  few  seconds  there  are 
screams,  and  Nerl  rushes  out.  polg- 
nai-d  In  hand.  At  the  other  side  of  Uie 
room  stands  Gianetto  facing  them, 
trembling  at  the  consummation  of  lils 
revenge.  He  has  made  a  fratricide  of 
Nerl." 


delle  Beffe'  seems  to  me  far  and  away 
the  best  work  that  Giordano  has  put 
forth— a  distinct  addition  to  his  repu- 
tation.    Here,  as  before,  we  perceive  .   .   -  . 

the  musician  who  has  something  to  say;  she  had  only  to  look  saa. 
musical  Ideas,  a  true  sense  of  what  Is  I  The  chorus  was  sufficiently  nvacious. 
drama  In  music;  musical  thought  along  not  to  say  boisterous,  aa  the  oomposar 
with  mastery  of  merely  musical  vehicles  wished.  The  management  of  the  crowa 
and  mechanics.  The  score  Is  remark-  in  the  first  act  did  not  give  the  pictur- 
ably  terse.  Hardly  any  act  exceeds  in  esque  ImpresMon  of  early  performances, 
time  20  minutes.  But  every  page  There  was  bustle  enough,  but  too  o  ten 
counts."  the  singers  made  their  remarks  to  the 

audience.  The  ecclesiastical  music  was 
a  relief.  We  missed  the  Impressive  en- 
trance In  single  file,  far  back  on  the 
stage,  of  the  straw-hatted  Camorrtsts, 
fliw  fellows.  1.  e.  blackguards  all,  sing- 
ing cheerfully  to  their  tinkling,  plucked 
Instruments.  The  second  act  was  beau- 
tifully lighted. 

An  audience  that  filled  the  opera 
house  was  enthusiastic. 

Tonight  Giordano's  "Sui>p«r  of  Jeata" 
win  be  performed  In  Boston  for  tho  first 
time.  Mmes.  Muzlo,  Norena,  Pavloeka; 
Messrs.  Cortls,  Montesanto.  Laazarl, 
with  M.  Polacco,  conductor. 

"FAUST"  ENJOYABLE 

Gounod  Opera  Draws  Large  Mat- 
inee 4Audience 
BOSTON   OPERA  HOUSE— "Fatist," 


Well,  we  shall  hear  what  we  shall 
hear.  Giordano,  ao  far,  haa  been  best 
known  In  Boston  by  his  "Andrea  Che- 
nler"  and  "Madame  Sans-Gene." 

"JEraS  OFTHt , 
MADONNA"GIVENi 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  "Tho  Jew- 
els of  the  Madonna."  opera  In  three  acta 
by  Wolf- Ferrari,  performed  by  the 
Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company-.  Mr. 
Moranzoni,  conductor.  ' 

QenIllrS"!.T".  ."..*?".*!'*:. Forrest  Lamont,  op^i^"  in"  four  acts  by  Charles  Gounod, 

Mallella   Rosa   Bal»»  nresented  bv  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera 

?a^;^i\.-.\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\V»a  I^n^ek-^'?^^^^^  ^nk  St  Leger.  conductor. 
S'e^X— :::-.'"^^^;e  ""^^  ^he  cast: 

Stella  Anna  Hamlin  Fau.t.   .   ^.  .,  ^^JSi^^nx 

-    Mephietophelo.  

^aWVa"  •  ■:::::::::.vr:Mii^  ^olfm 

Mar?h«    .::  Marie  Cla«i«n, 

ci,vv>i    Clara  Shear 

VVasTier        '.  QlWo  Morelato 

Tho  melodic  opus.  "Faust,"  of  Gounod 
attracted  so  large  all  audience  to  the 
Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon  that 
heads  by  the  doien  could  be  counted 
even  In  the  students'  pit,  that  upper- 
most recess  at  either  side  of  tho  house. 

The  performance  was  worthy  of  the 
support  and  enthusiasm  of  this  crowd, 
too.  There  was  nothing  frowzy  about 
It,  nothing  indifferent.  From  first  to  last 
curtain  It  was  a  balanced,  well  managed 
performance,  with  singing  and  acting 

by  Mme.  d'Alvarez.  7VL^°::\Tt'^'''r^y  rtro'^lVmcnU 

The  spectacular  features  of  the  per-  J»™%"=^*',;^t',/^o^ponent  parts  of  the 
formance.  the  very  vulgarity  of  -"^V  ^""^..^  -wea  *  In  an  operatic  whole; 

opera  lmmedlatepopu-.ciuallty  enjoyable  p«form- 


Conceits   Lorr.»  Jackson 

Serena  \  .Alice  d'Hermanoy 

Rocco  Antonio  McoUcn 

The  performance  brought  with  it 
pleasant  memories  of  the  years  when 
Boston  Justly  boasted  of  Its  own  opera 
company;  when  this  city  was  not  de- 
pendent on  visitors  from  New  York  or 
:;hlcago.  \Vhen  "The  Jewels  of  the  Ma- 
donna" was  first  performed  here  tho 
leading  singers  were  Messrs.  Zenatelio 
and  Vanni-Marcoux;  Mmes.  Edvina  and 
Gay.  Later  Perrarl-Fontana  was  seen 
as  Gennaro;  Polese.  Blanchart  and  An 
oona  as  Rafaele;  Mmes.  Carmen  Melis, 
Amsden  and  Stanley  as  Mallella;  the 
part  of  Carmela  was  taken  a  few  times 


pages  gave  the  oP*"^  ,'>"'"t"'*'^.P°'"ii  Ihur"^   e°mlnenUy  enjoyable 
larity  in  this  city  as  In  other  cities  ol  ihut  an  emmonii* 
the  United  States;  yet  those  who  l="ew  lance  u  ,    ^    g,ng,r  In  whom 

the  refined  natur,  of  the  c°>npo*er  by  |    Quito  e^^  ^.^^  vannl-Mar- 

hls  operas  "Le  Donne  Curlose"     The  most  «;^t«'^«f/j„"B08ton  since  tho  day. 


A  crIUo  (Italian?)  haa  written  of 
Benelll:  "When  this  poet  touches  the 
chord  of  rancour,  of  Jealousy,  of  ven- 
geance, of  deception,  of  dissimulation, 
of  hidden  torment,  his  Ijxic  Instrument 
gives  out  tremendous  sounds."  Another 
lias  characterized  "The  .Supper  of  Je,<!ts'; 
as  "a  fine  piece  of  Uvid  tragedy  with 
tlio  turt-'i'!  MiHid  of  the  Iv<Min'.s,-,(in.-o 
■  courslp  '.ts  vein.-." 

1.K 


nis  operas     i>e   i^oinio   v.u..„„-,         y,..  Un,,,   nonular  in  Boston  smce  uio  w- 
Seoret  of  Sus.inna,"  and  "P«^  f^'^  J^'H      I'e  sS^ton  Opera  Company,  when  he 
.™t„Ho  on  n^nte'a  text  "La  Vita        '  "^J^'  ^^'^'^^i^y  a  performance  suc- 
cessful, even  memorablo.    On  ontorlnj 


ova,"  wondered  how  he  could  stoop  to 
this  deliberate  manufacture  of  cheap 
and  sensational  music,  for  a  remark- 
ably repulsive  libretto.  It  was  not 
pleasant  to  find  Wolf -Ferrari  at  work  to 
keep  the  pot  a-boUlng.  Surely  his  pov- 
erty and  not  his  wUl  consented. 

Here  we  have  a  woman  of  the  people, 
persuading  her  lover,  a  decent  und  dew 
vout  blacksmith,  while  she  herself  is  in 
love  with  the  swaggering  leader  of  the 
Camorrlsts.  to  steal  the  Jewels  of  the 
Madonna,  for  Rafaele  ha^  offered  to 
steal  them  for  her.  Whon  Gennaro  has 
stolen  them,  she  bedecks  herself,  and. 
seeing  In  him  the  Image  of  Rafaele. 
abandons  her  body  to  Gennaro  in  n 
scene  described  by  tho  librettists  vvitli 


yesterday  ho  was  greeted  with  an  op- 
tion. As  Mephlstopheles.  he  again 
demonstrated  his  art.  His  •'^t'""  J« 
subtle  and  Imaginative:  his  "'"K^"*  » 
secondary  to  It,  but  he  haa  the  ability 
?o  mmtnTsh  the  defecta  of  his  vo ico  and 
create  a  very  artlaUo  effect  aa  singlng- 

^^■rh;  Kaust  of  Charles  Hackott  wa.. 
acted  with  exceptional  finesse  and  bum 
well  despite  nasal  tones.  At  no  oma 
luring  the  performance  did  ln»ap1^ 
ation  fall  him.  As  the  old  PWlosoPhJJ 
he  waa   th*   embodiment  of  witherwl 


manhood 

futility  89  ot  Mephls- 

tophele-^  jio  bio.-.soii;ia  out  as  an, 
ecstalir,  passionate  lover,  never  outtf 
■ontrol  of  hla  tutor,  yet  never  losing  lUB 
Identitv  as  an  Individual.  Always  M 
held  a  nice  balance  between  the  moods 
of  his  role. 

Edith  Mason  as  Marguerite  e*W 
beautlfullv  and  looked  charming,  al- 
though her  acting  seemed  Bomawhai 
close  to  the  stage  director's  chalk  line, 
with  too  little  of  her  own  ImaglnaUon 
added.  Perhaps  she  was  not  In  the  mood 
yesterday  afternoon;  not  until  the  third 
act  did  she  seem  to  get  Into  character. 

The  roles  of  Valentine,  Martha  and 
Slebei  were  admirably  taken  by  Richard 
Bonelll,  Maria  Claessens  and  Clara 
Shear,  respectively. 

The  movement  and  grouping  of  the 
l\-arious  choruses  were  effective,  as  was 
the  ensemble  singing,  on  the  whole 
The  conducting  of  Mr.  St.  Leger,  too^ 
was  admirable,  and  much  appreciated 
Jby  the  audience.  " 

BEFFE'SUNC 


av6  a  yisprou^  portray — 
despair  .aKd  man  of  violence  singing 

r?pes"'  his  singling  was  eloauent  in  ^ts 
reser^-e  and  its  expressiveness.  Mr. 
rortl^  for  a  weakling,  was  powerful  in 
vocii  emissions  and  gave  a  fai  hf ul 
Tdea  of  Giannetto's  character.    Neither  I 


The  .sliepherd  would  rather  see  thf 
I  wolf  enter  his  fold  on  Candlemas  day 
;  than  the  sun. 


iJotlnff  of  the  brothers  nor  that  of 
na^e^Iike  Glannetto  could  be  called 
PxLnoles  of  •■first-class  humor,"  but. 
™Crentlne  "befEe-  could  hardly  ap- 
oeal  to  the  sensitive.  As  Benelll  pic- 
?»res  Neri  and  Giannetto.  the  former 
seems  the  better  man.  Mme.  M^^io  did 
her  best  to  make  Glnevra  vocally  inter- 
esting She  was  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
An  agi-eeable  feature  of  the  performance 
was  the  singing  of  Mme.  Norena  w-lth 
her  pure,  fresh,  s>-mpalhetlc  voice.  Mr. 
llzzari  was  a  capital  Buffo  physician. 
Mr.  Polacco  conducted  with  his  custom- 
ary skill  and  gusto. 

There  was  a  very  large  audience;  there 
were  many  curtain  calls. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  "TrUtan  und 
Isolde":  Mmes.  Alsen  and  Van  Gordon; 
Messrs.  Marshall,  Bonelll  and  Kipnls. 
Mr.  Polacco  will  conduct. 

SIOUX  INDIAN  IN 
CONCERT  PROGRAM' 


sir  Thomas  Browne,  curious  xibout  all 
things  in  the  heavens,  on  the  earth  and 

in  shallow  and  deep  waters,  wrote  in  his  '  the  X-ray  shows  a  clot  "of  blood  "on  the 


ADD    "SOCIETY  ITC-MSl" 
(Valentine.  Neb..  EeDnblreauV 
We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  Grandma  Shelbourne  As  better,  al- 
though sUl)  confined  to  hei  bed. 

Grandpa  A.shbunis  leg  is  better,  but, 


lately  manner:  "There  is  a  general 
tradition  In  most  parts  of  Europe  that 
nferreth  the  coldness  of  succeeding  win- 
ter from  the  shining  of  the  sun  upon 
Candlemas  day,  or  the  purification  of 
the  Vii-gin  Mary,  according  to  the 
proverbial  distich: 

"  'Si  Sol  splendescat  Varia  purificante. 
Major  erlt  glacies  post  festum  quam 
fuit  ante."  " 


bone.    We  bop9  It  wlU  soon  disappear. 


/ 


f 


In  its  scholarly  review  of  a  recital  by 
rohn  Charles  Thomas,  the  Springfield 
Republican  of  Jan.  31  spoke  of  "Verdi's 
magnificent  aria  'Esl  Tu'  from  the  'Bulls 
in  Maschera.'  " 


'  By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Chlcag 
Civic  Opera  Company.  First  perform 
ance  In  Boston  of  "La  Cena  delle  Befte,' 
an  opera  In  four  acts.  Libretto  by  Sen) 
Benelll;  music  by  Giordano.  Mr.  Polacc(j 
conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows; 

Ginnnetto  Maleslpinl  Antpmo  Corti    rjnuM^i..^-—   ~"r  ,  T-i.-tmnnth 

Nori  Chlaramantesl   Lqiffl  Montesantd  this  graduate  of  Oberlln  and  Dartmouui 


Francis  Phillip  Frazler,  full-blooded 
Sioux  Indian,  arrayed  In  the  colorful  ; 
cf>remonlal  dres.s  of  his  tribe,  gave  a  ■ 
delightful  program  of  Indian  narrative  : 
and  song  before  a  large  and  interested  | 
audience  in  Jordan  hall  last  evening.  , 

Through  his  remarkable  voice,  perfect  | 
enunciation  and   Interpretative  ability. 


Gabrlello  Chiaramantesi  Theodore  Rl I"!*  „„p^p_    carried    his    audience    to    the  hand  wnen 

11  Tornquinci  Giovanni  PolesJ  colleges    carnea    ni.  waters.         This  may 

II  Calandra  Antonio  NVol-h  -unset    land,    where    rlppl  ng    waters  .  / 

Fazio    Desire  Defrere  blazing  camp  fires  and  painted  tepees  ,  to  be  the  c< 

11  Trlnca   Loflovico  Oliviero  ,„,„.j  Kaclctrround      It  was  while  ;  Ihmk   it  pr 

L7S^^mouth^'th^'t^e  acquired  his  vocal  ,  ^iven  byj^lr.  Nathaniel  Jessel 


HEINE  AGAIN  | 

We  spoke  recently  of  two  stories  about  ' 
the  Inspiration  of  Heine's  poem  "Du  bist 
wie  eine  Blume";  that  he  wrote  it,  hav- 
ing seen  a  beautiful  pig;  that  the  verses 
were  written  in  bitter  mockery  of  an 
f-ffeniinate  young  man,  a  "Clara,"  a 
■Willie-boy." 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  the  traditions  you  men- 
lioned.  are  you  familiar  with  the  pretty 
lone  told  in  Wencklebach  and  Mueller's 
"Glueck  auf  "?  This  tells  of  Heine's  find- 
ing in  the  woods  a  pretty  girl  who,  on 
h<;T  way  to  the  city  to  seek  work,  had 
been  robbed  of  her  cloak  and  purse.  The 
poet  took  her  to  a  friend  and  this  wom- 
an gave  the  girl  shelter.  When  Heine 
was  about  to  leave  the  city  he  wrote 
these  lines  and  put  them  into  the  girl's 
hand  when  parting  from  her. 

never  have  been  "proved" 
correct  version,  but  don't  you 
ihink   it  preferable  to  the  pig  version 


tJn  Cantors   Jose  Mojica 

Ginovro   Claurl'a  Muzio 

I.isabetta    Eide  Norena 

Laldomine  Loma  Doone  Jackson 

Fiammetta    Anna  Hamhii 

Clntla    ...    Clara  Shear 

BenelU's  drama  might  have  for  a 
motto  the  lines  of  Poe: 

"Much  of  Madness,  and  more  of  Sin, 

And  Horror  the  soul  of  the  plot." 

The  story  would  have  fascinated  Ell7a- 
bethan  and  Jacobean  dramatists.  Glan- 
etto,  the  weakling,  bent  on  revenge,  was 
a  man  for  Cyril  Tourneure,  whose  two 
tragedies  turn  on  fearful  vengeance. 
"  lie    mixture    of    the    grotesque  and 

/iffoonery  with  murderous  deeds  Is 
frain  "Elizabothan." 

When  Benelll's  play  was  performed  In 
1919  at  New  York,  over  four  hours  were 
consumed.  When  Toscanlni  brought  out 
the  opera  at  La  Scala  In  December,  1924, 
the  time  of  the  actual  performance  was 
eighty-five  minutes.  The  libretto,  while 
It  may  lose  in  subtlety  and  lack  Flemish 
detail  In  the  delineation  of  character, 
gains  by  the  condensation  made  by 
Benelll  himself;  gains  for  operatic  pur- 
poses. Opera  and  psychology  do  not  go 
hand  Irv  hand.  In  the  libretto  every 
stroke  tells.  Each  episode  is  strongly 
expressed.  Hero  Is  a  drama  In  music;  j 
not  music  for  which  the  drama  Is  only 
a  pretext:  not  a  long  symphony  with  a 
text. 

It  Is  a  savage  drama,  a  story  of 
Florentine  hatred  and  passion.  The 
persecution  of  Glannetto  by  the  brothers, 

Nerl  and  Gabrlello;  his  hideous  revenge 
for  the  brutal  Jest,  the  physical  Injury 
the  two  had  played  upon  him.  They 
had  taken  away  his  betrothed,  Glnevra, 
on  the  eve  of  the  wedding.  She  becahie 
Nerl's  mistress.  The  revenge  of  Glan- 
netto was  two-fold;  it  was  believed  In  the 
streets  that  Nerl  had  gone  mad  after 
his  adventure  In  the  wine  shop  of  a 
dangerous  quarter  where  he  went  to 
win  the  wager  proposed  by  Glannetto. 
Through  this  Invention  of  the  weakling 
Nerl,  bound  and  In  a  prison  siibterran* 
ean  vault,  was  mocked.  By  another 
He,  Nerl  was  led  to  kill  his  brother. 

Giordano's  music  Is  first  of  all  theatre 
music,   to  emphasize  the  text,  to  ac- 
company the  situations.     It  is  seldom 
lyrical.    It  Is  wholly  without  sensuous 
charm   even   In   the  love  duet  of  the 
second  act,  when  there  Is  an  attempt 
at   amorus   ecstasy.     The   purely  de- 
clamatory lines  have  little  distinction. 
Twice  does  Giordano  abandon  his  ap- 
parently express  purpose:  in  the  con- 
.-.  rted  music  sung  when  Neri  Is  In  the 
chair,  tormented  by  the  mockers  ana 
The  doctor,  while  Glannetto  Is  cynicaii, 
amused,  while  the  voice  of  the  pitying 
Llsabeita  rises  above  the  chatter;  in 
the  serenade  sung  off  stage  while  Nerl 
waits  impatiently  for  his  victim.  Did 
Giordano  remember  how   the  song  of 
the  gondolier  singing  a  line  of  Dante's, 
is  dramatically  a  contrast  to  the  tragic 
scene  of  Rossini's,  In  which  Desdemona 
!ilte  fearful  of  Othello's  Jealousy?  And 
so  the  few  measures  for  Glnevra  at  the 
beginning  of   the   fourth  act  fva  not 
without  a  certain  charm.     There  are 
here  and  there  unusual  and  fascinating 
bits  of  orchestration. 

But  tlie  play  is  the  thing;  It  Is  the 
play  that  Interests.  The  performance 
wa.s  often  unnecessarily,  often  apriro- 
iniatelv,    boisterous.     Mr.  Montesanto 


Ulent    as    a    member    of    the    college  , 
^lee  club.    Now  he  and  his  wife,  who 
also  Is  a  full-blooded  Indian,  are  work- 
ing as  missionaries  for  the  betterment 
of  their  people.  .  „  „ 

His  program,  with  Richard  Mallaby 
at  the  piano,  was  as  follows: 

The  Sun  Worshippers  ^rJS,™ 

"Sunset   Sons   T«.„r2JS« 

Lliubv'*'^'"'       •  ■ : : : : : ; : : : : :  i!m/r^c2 

love  ?onir«:  .    Lleurance 

n?  We  "pinK  Water.  ^'^i^rfS 
Par  Off  I  Hear  a  Lover's  PHute  Cadman 
Bear  Sonir  Dnharmonlr.ed  med'cin^  aonr 
Indl  .n  Hymn  Arranred  by  Murray 
America  in  the  flionx  lanfuare  — — 
the  Wate™  of  Mlnnetonka  ..Ueuranc* 
My  Task    


Haverhill. 


BLANCHE  CURRIER. 


Asbford 


The  poet  Clare  In  his  "Shepneru  ■> 
Calendar"  took  a  cheerful  view  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

"The  snow  has  left  the  cottage  top; 
The   thatch-moss  grows  in  brighter 
green; 

And  eaves  In  quick  succession  drop, 
Where  grinning  Icicles  have  been; 

Pit-patting  with  a  pleasant  noise 
In  tubs  set  by  the  cottage  door; 

While  ducks  and  geese,  with  happy  Joys. 
Plunge  In   the   yard-pond  brimming 
o'er." 

But  In  Boston  we  do  not  hear  "th<* 
mavis  thrush  with  wild  delight,"  mut- 
tering "to  see  the  day  so  bright,  frag- 
ments of  young  Hope's  poesy." 

Clare  did  not  sing  the  behavior  of  thr 
1,'round-hog,  and  for  a  good  reason:  ht- 
l;tiew  not  the  marmot.  WTien  did  th. 
belief  in  the  ground-hog  as  a  weathei 
prophet  first  excite  attention?  Who  first 
voiced  the  belief? 

A  famous  firm  of  dealers  In  all  form:~ 
'■^f  pig  meat  put  full  trust  In  It,  for  on 
I'eb.  1  It  sent  out  this  letter: 

"Tomorrow  being  Ground  Hog  Dav 
we  hope  that  this  box  of  Chicago  groun- 
hog  will  cast  no  shadow  on  your  break- 
fast table."  A  neat  Jest— what?  For 
the  box  contained  pork  sausages. 

Yet  there  Is  folklore  In  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  European  continent  about 
February  prophets  In  the  animal  king- 
dom. 

When  the  cat  In  February  lies  In  the 
sun,  she  will  creep  behind  the  stove  In 
.March. 

In  Scotland  "hoggs"  are  sheep  which  i 
have  not  been  shorn.  I 
■February,  an  ye  be  fair. 
The  hoggs'll  mend,  and  naethlng  pair 

(lessen).  ^ 
February,  an  ye  be  foul  ' 
The  hoggs'll  die  In  ilka  pool." 

dav  w'in^^"  ?"i  February,  the  next 
day  will  be  windy  and  rainy. 

FEB.   2  CANDLEMAS  DAY 

Country  Almanac  for  1676: 
"Nay,  'tis  an  omen  bad. 
The  yeomen  say, 
If  Phoebus  shows  his  face 
The  second  day." 

The^e^^h^T"  ^""^  ^'^ar. 

There  II  be  twa  winters  in  the  year  " 

'"^^^  bier 

As  that  Candlemas  day  should  be  pleas- 
ant and  clear." 


THE  DUKE'S  PERFECT  DAY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Henry  Ford  does  me  no  favor  by  pullln 
that  there  5  day  week  stunt. 

Sunday  Is  all  I  crave  and  If  I  have 
another  one  like  the  last  I  would  Just 
as  soon  work  all  the  time.  I  got  up  at 
9  o'clock,  took  a  bath  and  picked  up  a 
book,  it  happened  to  be  a  Gideon  Bible 
wich  the  B  und  C's  liberal  hearted 
broither  brought  us  from  his  last  trip. 
He  xplalned  as  how  he  had  to  leave  the 
hotel  in  a  hyrry  to  catch  a  train,  and 
when  he  unpacked  at  are  house  he  hap- 
(nned  to  notice  11.  That  would  of  got 
by  If  1  hadn't  seen  him  un'wrap  It  from 
a  y>  doz.  towels  wich  he  said  he  waa 
presenting  to  a  friend  named  Statler. 
Ennyway  I  "opened  the  book  at  random 
and    happened    to    hit    where    It  says 


We  recommend  to  sticklers  for  the 
direct  and  simple  style  of  writing  this 
sentence  from  Gertrude  Stein's  '"Com- 
position as  Explanation": 

"When  to  look,  when  to  look  up  and 
around,  when  to  look  down  and  around, 
when  to  look  doTiTi  and  areund,  when 
to  look  around  and  around  and  altered." 

As  Miss  Stein  aptly  says:  "It  is  very 
likely  that  nearly  every  one  has  been 
very  nearly  certain  that  something  that 
is  interesting  is  interesting  them." 

Some  one  asked  recently  what  the 
Latin  equivalent  for  "pulling  one's 
weight,"  as  in  a  boat,  would  be.  No 
one  in  Boston  has  answered,  but  "H.  D." 
suggested  in  the  Observer  (London)  of 
Jan.  16  "the  following  metrical  transla- 
tion: L't  qui  remuni,  pondus  sine  pon- 
dere,  tractat,  leaving  it  to  commentators 
to  decide  whether  'pondus'  is  in  apposi- 
tion with  the  subject  'qui'  or  the  object 
'rainum.'  " 

D.  J.  Courtney  -wrote:  "As  a  ren- 
dering of  'not  pulling  one's  -weight,'  'Levi 
Brachio  Agere'  might  suit  your  corre- 
spondent (Clc.  ad  Attic.  XVII)." 


ADD  STRANGE  NOISES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  "Peacocks  and  Pagodas"  we  read 
(p.  113): 

A  stor»4§  told  of  a  well  known  musi- 
cian who  left  the  Queen's  hall  after  sit- 
ting through  an  ultra-modem  sym- 
phony, almost  fn  the  state  of  collapse. 
Wlien  he  got  home  lie  sank  into  a  chair 
-aHd-exelaimed:  "For  God's  sake,  some- 
body, bring  me  a  whiskey  and  soda  and 
play  me  the  chord  of  C  majorl" 

J.  P.  GUSHING. 


WRIGHT  AND  MRS.  LANGTRY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  Mrs.  Langtry's  recently  published 
book,  "The  Days  I  Knew,"  she  takes  oo^ 
casion  to  mention  her  acquaintance  with 
.Mr.  Gladstone  In  words  of  the  highest 
^"'^gt  and  appreciation,  emphasizing 
,Tand  qualities,  his  religious  prin- 
B,  and  the  value  of  his  ad-vlce  and 
)'  instruction. 

fie  was  honestly  proud  of  his  inter- 
In  her  affairs  when  she  was  strug- 
ng  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  favor 
the  English  people,  and  why  should 


and    nappeneci    to    nu    wnere                 f-i,  "  n't  be"'.'  Mr.  Gladstone  was  pre- 

•And  on  the  7th  day  shall  ye  rest,"  and  "he  not  oe..    -m  .  ui 

I  wa^  appreciating  the  passage  wen  I           //""^  hrip?  time 

hear  a  very  familiar  voice  saying,  ''I  i  t°  ,^88.;  apin  in  8     for  a  brief  ^^^^^^^^^ 


want  vou  to  go  down  to  the  storeroom  i  and  .still  again  in 
and  in  the  bottom  trunk  you'll  find  a '  the  Earl  of  Rosebery 
black  velvet  dress  wich  Mile  L'Yvette '  final  effort. 


in  1892  to  1S94,  when 
defeated  him  In  his 


(formerly  Sophy  Schmidt)  Is  going  to 
make  over  for  me."  D'jever  go  down  In 
'  one  of  those  duilfeeons  and  eat  spider 
Webbs  and  have  a  Ironing  board  fall  on 
your  f(J0t?    Well,  I  wasn't  making  much 


It  was  In  1881  that  Mrs.  Langtry  made 
her  professional  bow  before  a  IjOndon 
audience,  at  the  Haymarket,  as  Kate 
llardcastle  In  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
and  soon  all  England  was  paying  hom- 


headway  when  the  Janitor  blows  in  an  1  age  to  her  beauty, 
tole  him  I  would  give  him  2  bits  if  he  Gladstone  was  then  In  his  second 
would  give  me  a  hand.  I  found  out  term,  and  the  recipient  of  the  love  and 
damn  quick  that  trying  to  give  a  Janitor  respect  of  the  British  Empire.  When 
'J5c  nowadays  was  like  offering  a  steno  j^ter  he  chose  to  pay  tribute  In  the 
a  lift  home  in  an  open  Lizzie;  the  gen-  ^^g^  respectful  manner  possible  to  her 
tieman  passed  me  up  like  as  If  I  ''^a-^  qualities  of  mind  and  person,  Mrs. 
poison  ivy.  After  IVi  hrs.  I  got  the  langtry  naturally  listened  with  gratl- 
damn  dress  and  wen  I  get  upstairs  I'""  ,„de  to  his  words  as  she  would  have 
asked  wether  I  was  playing  croquet.  I  reverently  done  to  Solomon  himself.  One 
My  next  instruckshuns  was  to  wash  the ,  things,  among  many 

dog  as  I  had  been  promising  to  do  It  .„<,„,„rv  «nd  does  no  dot 
since  early  in  July.  1  tried  to  get  out  o 
that  Job  by  tellin  her  the  hound  would 
catch  his  death  of  cold  as  soon  as  he 
t  it  the  air  and  she  says  she'd  rather 
air  than  us 


stuck  In 

her  meniorvT  and  does  no  doubt  to  this 
dav,  and  that  was:  "In  your  profes- 
sional career,  you  will  receive  attacks, 
personal  and  critical,  Just  and  unjust 
Bear  them,  never  reply,  and  above  all 


have  him  die  smelling  the  air  than  "f  "rj;'^  print   to   explain  or 

die  smelling  him.   As  dinner  would'n  be  ne^T   rusn   i^^^^  p  ^ 
ready  till  1  o'clock  my  next  Job  was  to! defend  yo"rse\f     Atid  i  ne 
take^he  baby  out  in  the  busgy  and  wen  'rhis  \^^^l'>"fjj^°'lt%^;^  has 
I  passed  Mrs.  Huggins  house  I  should  tmtU  the  publicHtion  oi  '""^  "      '  ■ 
stop  In  an  borrow  some  pie  tins.     1  she  ever  condescended  to  any 
stop  m  an   o  ^  ^  w  ^^^^        ^^^^  ^  .^^^  however  scandalous  or 


forgot  wether 
pins  so  I  diJ'n 
she  wasn't  home 


During   all   liiy  business  connection 

  with  Mrs.  Langtry  in  London,  through- 

AN  OLD  WHEEZE  MODERNIZED     out  Great  Britain,  and  in  "'Is  country 
,  ,         r  never  heard  the  name  of  Gladstone 

She-How  did  yotj  happen  to  ask  meji^ever  i  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

for  a  dance?    I  don't  know  you.  slasoi^  at   the   St.   James  Theatre  in 

He-Just  my  weakness    Kid;  gentle-^  ^^^-^^^^^^  ^ 
men  prefer  blondes,  you  know.  ^^^^^  capacity  with  royalty. 

She— But  I'm  no  blonde.  ^.^-^^  people  by  the  hundred,  and  nota- 

"  hies  of  many  literary  and  art  circles. 


DUKE  BAKRAK. 


He— 'Sail  right,  sister;  Tm  no  gen- 


tleman.   Let's  go. 


JAZBO. 


Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  present,  although 
'  he  had  been  premier  but  two  years  be- 
ifoxe  and  was  again  two  years  later. 

It  would  greatly  astonish  me  If  Mrs. 
Langtry  does  not  still  follow  her  pre- 


BOSTON  OVER  ALL 
(From  the  Des  Moines  Regrleter.) 
"It  is  known  only  In  an  extremely  ^eptor's  advice  and  Ignore  the  Innuendo 
small  circle  of  scientific  men  that  per-  of  this  latest  muck-raking  traducer. 
nicious   anemia    has    In    the    last    two  PRANK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH, 

years   been   cured  by  dirt  alone,"   de-  — — 

Glared  Dr.  Bloodgood.     "This  fact  -\vas  as  the  World  Wags: 
told  me  a  few  days  ago  by  Dr.  Warfield     I>oes  John  of  the  high  hat  and  dinner 
T.   Longcope,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni-  coat  know  the  French  language? 
verslty,  who  further  added  that  on  ac-     xb«  Pelbam  Lianxuages  Instltuto  asks: 
'.   count  of  the  working  out  of  this  dirt 
'  by  Dr.  Minor  of  Harvard,  It  is  difficult 
I  to  find  a  case  of  pernicious  anemia  in 
'  Boston." 


TRISTAN 


"Could  you  make  ajf  Intelligent  answer 
if  your  dinner  coirtpanion  said,  'Entre 
nous  1  liHVe  been  looking  forward  to 
meeting  you  vls-a-vis  for  I  heard  you 
are  au  courant  with  the  latest  books.'  " 
\  Wouldn't  a  stout  heart  quail  at  that? 
1  Should  answer  as  my  friend  the  traf- 
Ic  officer  does  when  I  tell  him  anything 
>  Jf  Interest, 

"Oh:  bt  GOSH!" 

A  HELP  IN  TIME  OF  TROUBLE 
ks  the  World  Wags: 

j  I  must  tell  you  of  a  happening  in 
\  Boston  last  evening.  A  machine  came 
dashing  down  the  boulevard  and  went 
through  the  stop  lights.  The  cop  put 
up  his  hand,  but  the  machine  kept 
right  on  going.  Then  the  cop  blew  his 
whistle.  The  car  finally  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  block.  The  cop  jumped 
on  the  running  board  and  informed  the 
driver  he  was  going  to  book  him  for 
not  stopping  for  lights,  for  driving  on 
Uie  wrong  side  of  the  street,  and  for 
speeding.  Just  then  friend  wife  on  the 
back  seat  jjiped  up:  "Oh,  oflicer,  don't 
mind  him,  he's  drunk." 

DEE  CHESTER. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Probably  Mr.  Mukarjl  does  make  the 
statement  attributed  to  him  by  Gordon 
E.  Gates  of  Maiden  regarding  tliose 
"who  would  be  equally  shocked  to  hear 
Christianity  denounced  or  see  it  prac- 
tised." But  is  he  its  originator?  I  first 
noted  it  in  Samuel  Butler's  "Way  of 
All  Flesh,"  chap.  X'V,  page  65,  long 
before  I  ever  heafd  of  Dhan  Gopal 
Mukarjl.  M.  S.  DICKEY. 

Arlington. 

THE  GREAT  LOVER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

First  flapper — "I  think  Valentine's 
day  will  be  awfully  sad  this  year." 

Second  flapper — "Why?" 

First  flapper — "It's  the  first  since  the 
death  of  Valentino." 

Portland,  Me.  G.  A.  E. 


As  the  World  'W^ags: 

"Humph"  was  an  explosive  of  my 
female  sister  (she  is  more  than  middle- 
\,aged)  as  she  read  "W.  E.  K.'s"  remark 
in  your  column,  among  other  criticisms 
of  the  shortness-of-dress-fashloii :  "No 
Faune  a  I'Apres  Midi  has  anything  on 
me."  Now  I  would  be  the  last  person, 
or  Paune,  to  change  the  covering  condi- 
tion of  even  my  sister,  but  I  really 
would  like  to  know  whether  the  medical 
fraternity  has  had  more  to  do  by  rea- 
son of  that  painful  complaint  of  "water 
on  the  knee."  X.  L 


ADD  "SCHOOL  BOY  HOWLERS 

(Noted  by  "G.  K.") 
On  the  approach  of  the  Queen,  Sir 
Walter,  seeing  that  the  path  was  muddy, 
laid  down  his  cloak  so  that  she  should 
not  soli  her  shoes.  After  she  had  passed 
over,  the  Queen  said,  "Oh,  I'm  afraid 
I've  spoilt  your  cloiik.  Sir  Walter." 
Upon  which  Sir  Walter,  looking  at  the 
cloak,  replied,  "Dieu  et  mon  droit," 
which,  being  Interpreted  means,  "God, 
and  you're  right." 

A  PARISIAN  DUEL 

One  of  the  combatants  yesterday 
morning  was  a  well-known  journalist, 
who  had  as  one  of  his  seconds  the 
French  representative  of  a  British  news 
agency,  recalls  the  days  when  every 
newspaper  man  was  a  swordsman  and  a 
pistol  shot  and  when  Cleinenceau  and 
Rochefort  were  feared  almost  as  much 
for  their  prowess  on  the  field  as  for 
their  vigour  with  the  pen.  There  were 
no  casualties  yesterday,  but  one  of  the 
principals,  M.  Michel  Georges  Michel, 
nearly  shot  himself  In  the  foot  by  mis- 
take.— London  Observer. 

CROWDED  HOTEL 

A  traveling  correspondent,  "Old  Soak" 
writes:  "One  night  in  the  middle  of  the 
week  last  summer,  I  stayed  at  the  hotel 
in  Shawano,  Wis.  When  I  asked  the 
clerk  for  a  room  he  answered:  "I'm 
very  sorry,  Mr.  Soak,  but  all  I  have  left 
is  our  room  with  the  bath.'  " 


tYom  the  HolbTvood  Film  Mercury: 
"The  recent  (Jestructlon  of  the  old 
Century  plant,  which  will  never  bloom 
again,  furnished  material  for  the  oppor- 
tunists of  Hollywood,  than  which  there 
is  no  town  more  plentifully  endov/ed 
with  which." 

Now  we  know  who  ■writes  the  c&ptlona 
of  tba  lUmA. — London  Obaerrak 

[1.1         i-  > 


>ta,   G  minor;  t 


Arthur  Honegger's  opera,  "Judiih"  will  be  performed  for  the 
time  in  Boston  next  Friday  night    Produced  as  a  play  with  Incidental  | 
music  at  the  Theatre  du  Jorat,  Mezieres,  Switzerland,  in  September  192S, 
this  play  was  performed  as  an  opera  at  Mont©  Carlo  on  Feb.  17,  1026. 
The  composer  conducted.    The  chief  singers  were  Mile,  Bona'da  and 
M.  Tilkin-Servais.    The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by 

the  Chicago  Ci'vic  Opera  Company  at  Chicago  on  Jan.  27,  1926. 

 ,  i 

This  will  not  be  the  first  appeaamco  here  of  Judith  as  an  operatic 
heroine.  Arthur  Pougin  in  his  "Dictionary  of  Operas"  mentions  a 
-grand  lyric  drama,  'Judith  and  Holofemes/  or  the  Siege  of  Bethulia, 
performed  in  Boston  by  a  singing  Hebraic  company,  entitled  'The  United 
States  Opera  Company.'"  Pougin  adds:  "We  do  not  know  the  names  • 
of  the  authors.  The  'vvork  was  produced  under  very  singular  conditions; 
if  the  com-pany  announced  itself  in  English,  the  programs  'rere  printed  i 
in  Hebrew,  which,  no  doubt,  was  of  convenience  to  the  raajcnty  of  the 
auditors,  and  the  opera  was  sung  in  German." 

Does  anyone  remember  this  performance?  Can  any  one  give  addi- 
tional information? 

For  Honegger's  opera,  the  librettist,  Rene  Morax,  based  his  story 
on  the  book  "Judith"  in  the  Apochrypha.  There  are  three  acts.  The 
women  of  Bethulia  open  the  opera  with  cries  of  despair  which  are  an- 
Bwered  by  Judith's  prayer  and  the  sonorous  phrases  of  Ozias,  an  old 
man  of  the  city.  As  Judith  is  about  to  leave  on  her  patriotic  errand,  the 
chorus  accompanies  her  in  song.  In  the  second  scene  Judith,  alone  ■with 
her  servant,  makes  supplication  to  Jehovah.  The  camp  of  Holofemes 
Is  next  shown-  There  is  a  savage  chorus  of  soldiers.  Judith  enters. 
Holofemes,  in  dmnken  slumber,  is  decapitated.  She  retuma  with  hi* 
head.  In  the  last  act  the  Hebrews  are  victorious  in  battle.  Judith  sings 
her  sadness  and  remorse. 

Judith  is  described  in  the  Apocrypha  as  the  -widow  of  Manasses, 
who  died  in  the  barley  harvest  from  sunstroke.  hX  the  time  of  the 
siege  she  had  been  a  widow  for  three  years  and  four  months.  She  had 
made  her  a  tent  on  the  top  of  her  house;  put  sackcloth  on  her  loins;  she 
wore  her  widow's  apparel.  Her  husband  had  left  her  gold  and  siher. 
men  servants  and  maid  servants,  and  cattle.  "She  was  also  of  a  goodly 
countenance,  and  very  beautiful  to  behold.  There  was  none  that  gave 
her  an  edl  word;  for  she  feared  God  greatly."  • 

The  Bethulians  were  a-thirst,  for  the  cisterns  were  dry.  They 
feared  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  Judith  lifted  up  her  voice,  ''I  shall 
do  a  thing  which  shall  go  throughout  all  generations  to  the  children  of 
our  nation.  You  shall  stand  this  night  ia  the  gate,  and  I  will  go  forth 
with  my  waiting  woman:  and  within  the  days  tJiat  you  have  promised 
to  deliver  the  city  to  our  enemies,  the  Lord  will  visit  Israel  by  mine 
hand.  But  iiJquire  not  you  of  mine  act;^  for  I.  will  not  declare  it  unto 
you,  till  the  things  be  finished  that  I  do." 

To  visit  the  camp  of  Holofemes,  she  put  off  her  dress  of  mourning, 
and  "washed  her  body  all  over  with  water,  and  anointed  herself  with 
precious  ointment,  and  braided  the  hair  of  her  head,  and  put  on  a  tire 
upon  it,  and  put  on  her  garments  of  gladness,  wherev,nth  she  was  clad 
during  the  life  of  Manasses.  her  husband.  And  she  took  sandals  upon 
her  feet,  and  put  uport  her  lier  bracelets  and  her  chains,  and  her  rings, 
and  her  ear-rings,  and  all  her  ornaments,  and^^decked  herself  bravely 
to  allure  the  eyes  of  all  men  that  should  see  her."" 

  4      '     ,   .  . 

Arriving  at  the  camp,  questioned  by  the  first  watch  of  the  Aspyr^ 
ians,  she  said  that  she  had  fled  from  the  Hebre^vs;  that  she  would  show 
Holofemes  a  way  whereby  he  could  go  and  win  aU  the  h.U  country  with- 
out losing  the  body  or  Uie  life  of  a  man.  She  was  taken  l«  the  tent  of  t>ie 
captain,  and  Holofemes  came  out  from  his  canopy  of  purple  and  gold 
and  emeralds  and  other  precious  stones.  They  all  marveled  at  the 
beauty  of  her  countenance.  At  first  she  would  not  eat  of  his  ^^^^^^ 
or  drink  his  own  wine;  for  she  had  brought  with  her  parched  com. 
lumps  of  figs,  fine  bread,  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  cruise  of  oil. 

After  three  days  she  w«nt  out  at  night  and  washed  herself  ma 
fountain.  On  the  fourth  day,  she  was  urged  to  join  m  a  fe^st  P«Pa«d 
bv  Holofemes,  for  he  had  said  to  Bagoas,  his  eunuch:  Go  now  and 
Sersuie  thl  Hebrew  woman,  which  is  with  thee,  that  she  c-ne  -t°  "s^ 
and  eat  and  drtnk  with  us.  For  lo,  it  will  be  a  shame  for  P5«°"jf 
we  shall  let  such  a  woman  go,  not  having  liad  her  company,  for  if  we 
draw  her  not  unto  us,  she  uill  laugh  us  to  scorn, 
woman  and  later  of  a  woman  In  ;        She  came,  drank  and  was  merry.  "And 

  The  potion  scene  she  managed       ,^  .^^^  jrank  much  more  Wine  than  he  had  drunk,  at  any  i  mc 

'with  genuine  skill.    Mr    Marshall  >^an..i      ^  „  evening  on  his  bed,  hUed 

l-te''^^..th^Tgn?trand  ^tli  tviS^'  Judi?h^ook  down  the^captain's  falchion  -  Pi"-- 

Branlaene,  Miss  V«i  Gordon  made  j  j^^jj  of  the  captain's  hair.  "And  she  smote  tTvnce  upon  his  neck 
litue.  .  ^       \     ..t,  all  her'mieht  and  she  took  away  his  head  from  him.  and  tumbled 

.::^n^  ^S^.  K.  t.Tl  his  body  do^tom  the  bed,  and  pulled  dowji  the  canopy  from  th^ 

warm        ^.T,  she  went  forth,  and  gave  Holofiemes  his  head  to  her 

>  *  ^  ^  .    :i  ^3  3\";%t  it  in  her  bag  of  meat,  so  they  twain  went  together 

t^icording  to  their  custom  unto  prayer,  and  when  they  pa^sed  the  canip. 
Jhey  corfpassed  the  valley,  and  went  up  the  mountem  of  Bethulia,  and 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Wagner's 
"Tristan  and  Isolde,"  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  Company.    The  cast: 

Tristan   Charles  Marshall 

Ki'ig-  Marke  Alexander  Kln'v.'* 

Isolde    ElBa  Alson 

Kurvenal   Pifhirii  n^v  ell' 

Melot    Daslre  Defrere 

Brarig-aene   Cyreii.i  Vm  C,  r  o 

A    Shepherd    Un:ls  nernnn 

The  Hclm3man  Antomo  Ni^nii->. 

A  Bailor's  voice  ,  ■  J*',""'^ 

Conductor  Giorno  Polaceo 

Last  night,  for  the  first  time  In  four 
1  years,  there  was  set  on  a  Boston  stage 
Wagner's  wondrous  poem  of  love — that 
poem  that  demands  for  Its  rightful  In- 
terpretation a  wider  variety  of  quali- 
ties, and  finer,  than  perhaps  any  other 
lyrical  stage  work  extant. 

Of  the  amorous  passion  on  which  the 
poem  Is  based  adequate  enough  Inter- 
preters may  be  found  with  comparative 
ease.  But  where  to  find  men  and 
women  of  the  rarely  poetic  Imagination 
that  will  enable  them  to  feel,  and  then 
to  suggest,  the  wild  romance  of  these 
flgrures  of  a  mythical  past,  that  Irish 
princess,  with  love  and  revenge  tearlnv 
at  her  heart,  who  Journeyed  in  an  an- 
cient ship  to  Kornwall's  fertile  shores, 
to  wed  the  weary  king— the  prlncesa 
who  guve  a  death-draught  lo  her  lover 
and  drank  of  it  herself? 

They  must  not  bear  themselves  like 
folk   today,  these  men  and  women  of 
ulden    times    who    behaved    so  wildly. 
iiy  their  bearing  they  must  make  their 
doing   seem    Inevitable;   and   by  their 
insight  they  must  make  it  sympathetic. 
They    must    bear    them.selveu  beauti- 
fully,  furthermorfc.  If  they  would  not 
weary  their  spectators,  for  In  Trlstani 
there  are  many  moments  empty  unless! 
the    eye    is    filled.      Reauty.    and  ex- 
pressiveness— not  an  Ins'ant  may  they 
lag — beauty    and    significance    of  pose( 
and  motion,  of  voice  and  song,  in  thel 
pictures  on  the  stage,  in  the  orchestral 
below  In  the  pit.     Of  beauty  and  ex-' 
presslveness,  what  opera  manager  can 
command  so  much?    He  must  do  what 
he  can,  or  Tristan  must  go  unsung. 

There  was  beauty  on  the  stage  last 
night,  especially  in  the  second  act, 
where  the  old  stone  tower,  with  Its 
ivy,  and  the  tall  drooping  trees  made 
an  exquisite  picture — a  setting,  too. 
Justly  atmospheric.  The  ship,  on  thj 
other  hand,  seemed  Inapproprlatel; 
fantastic  and  needlessly  unsuggestlv 
of  a  ship  at  sea. 

In    the    orchestra,    too,    there  wn 
beauty — beauty  of  sound  and  beautlfull 
moulded  phrases.    But  Mr.  PoIhcco,  as 
seems   to  be   his   way   with  Wagner] 
heard  phrases  and  passage^  so  sen-'M 
tlvely   that   he  lost  his  sense  of  thel 
whole.    He  prepared  great  episodes  soi 
carefully  that  they  lost  their  place,  to| 
the  damage  of  the  surge  and  flow;  ai 
virtue  In   Itnllan  opera  thus  proves  ai 
de'ect  In  Warrnerlan  drama. 

Sometimes  It  happened,  fi/rthermore. 
that  Mr.  Polacco,  in  his  determination 
to  give  the  singers  fair  play,  let  sharp- 
ness of  accent  go  by  the  board.  -Therp 
were  also  times  when  he  drowned  out 
significant  points  by  too  much  .sound. 
How  many  listeners  heard  Brangaane 
tell  what  she  had  done  with  the 
potions?  . 

Of  the  singers  Mr.  Bonelll  dirt  the 
best  singing  admirably  and  offering  a 
remarkable  cbaracteri/.Ttion  of  'he 
faithful  Kurvenal.  It  was  a  disappoint- 
ment not  to  be  able  to  s-ee  wiuit  he 
would  do  In  the  greater  opportunities 
of  the  last  act.  Mr.  Kipnis  also  s-»ng 
extremely  well,  and  BO  did  Mr.  Mojlca; 
Mr.  Defrere  made  of  Melot  a  person- 
age. 

Miss  Alsen,  a  singer  of  uneven  ex- 
cellence, happiest  In  her  quiet  moments, 
gave  an  adequate  Impersonation  of  an 
angry  woman  and  later  of  a  woman  In 
love. 


piCYGRAM 


Percy  Grainger,  the  pianist. 


yesterday  afternoon  to  an  audience  In 
Jordan  hall  that  filled  every  nook  and 
cranny.  Including  a  good  part  of  the 

"'ffe''  ended  his  prograni  '^t''  Usit's 
12th  Hungarian  Khapsody.  which,  ab 
wen  a*  the  3d  l^'^bestraum  came  loo 
late  In  the  day  for  everybody  to  hear 
nui  for  once  this  did  not  matter  for 
Mr  Grainger  had  already  P'^V^f  » 
rhansodv    that   of   Brahms  'n   F  nai 


The  head  was  nung  ou  luc  ii.s..c:o«  i..---  t,.HUH 
were  in  dismay.  The  children  of  Israel  rushed  out  and  s^ew  them.  Judith 
7a^  a  thanksgiving  in  which  she  and  the  people  spoke  nobly  of  her. 

"\nd  many  desired  her,  but  none  knew  her  all  the  day^  o^ho^ 
life  af?er  Tat  Manass«  hrr  husband  >«is  dead,  an^  vras  gathered  to 
his  people.    But  she  incrva.ed  more  and  more  m  honor,  and  w«^ed  cjd 
in  her  husband's  house,  being       hundml  and  live  j-ears  old,  and  made 
^ir  maid  ?S      she  died  in  Bethulia;  and  they  buried  her  in  the  cave  of 

•Vl  (r*^  A. 


ragedies  and  operas.  I  C^hS 


oy 


id  Mme. 

iilly  she   read  the 

Kozeiuch,    Levi,   Naumann, '  letter!— the  music  was  as  a  stumbling 

There  would  probab'y 

    _  small  audience,   if  Miss 

Garden  had  not  been  in  the  oast;  1(  It 
had  not  been  noised  abroad  that  the 


here  are  operas,  bearing  her  wme.  ^^^^^^^^^  composers  have  block  to  many.    There  would  probaby 

ebvre,  Serov,  Scheel,  Goetze,  not  lo  meni-iuu  «        .        f  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

tten  incidental  music  for  the  tragedies. 

Some  have  vrondered  if  thTli^^^n  the  Ap^m»ha  wa«  not  too  ,opera  --^•"--^j- 
ticent:  if  Judith  to  save  Bethulia  did  not  sacnfice  heirself.  It  is,  strange  l  ^  ^^^^^^  ^p^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ly  in  1912. 
<H«f  Piprll^av^lP  Piirious  in  all  matters,  did  not  consider  this  subject  There  was  Georgette  Leblanc  with  her 
'hat  Pierre  cumus  m  Wl  ^  „^  I  s.alned-gla^s  window  poses,  there  were 

1  his   article  "Judith.       Ha\nng  sauu   wjau  „„t,b^o1    1  Maria  Gay  and    Miss    Fisher.  Messrs 

.  end."  he  discussed  the  worth  of  a  good  reputation  to  women      general.  ^^^/^^.^^^v'anni-Marcoux.  Lankow  and 
A  leniarkable  drama  "Judith"  by  Henrj-  Bernstein  was  produced  at    Mardones.    They  moved  about  on  an 


bvotion  to  her  late  husband.    Her  maid  has  had  lovers.    Judith  asks 
er  the  most  intimate  questions,  yet  she  wUl  not  listen  to  the  young 
^pb.  brave  and  handsome,  who  woos  her.    He  tells  her  of  his  purpose 
Vslay  Holofemes  in  his  camp.    She  answers  it  would  be  madness;  h* 
limself  would  be  slain.    She  herself  will  do  the  deed. 

Bernstein's  second  act  is  one  long  act  of  passion.  Holofemes  is  clad. 
IS  an  Egyptian.    His  face  is  clean  shaved,  while  his  generals  ar& 
earded  in  the  Assyrian  fashion.    He  courts  her  eloquently;  tells  her 
■  his  riches,  his  power-.    Three  palaces  are  his;  the  one  at  Kandarlug 
i  nta;ns  a  hundred  and  twenty  rooms  for  his  own  use.    Judith  is  more 
I  scinated  by  him,  she  grows  coquettish.    Her  maid  Ada,  inflames  her 
.y  her  praise  of  the  chief  captain.    At  last  she  gladly  yields:  "Glome, 
Night!  Take  your  prey  in  the  dark-    It  is  no  more  Yaoudlth,  j'ou  un- 
"U-staiiil !    I'm  a  woman,  a  woman,  a  woman,"    But  Judith  slays  Holo- 
mes,  to  the  horror  of  Ada,  who  keeps  shrieking:  "She  haa  killed  her 
7er!" 

She  aud  Saaph  leave  the  rampart  of  Bethulia  at  night.  He  has  di- 
led  her  self-abandonment.  On  the  way  to  see  the  head  of  Holo- 
mes  hanging  by  the  hair,  Saaph  stabs  himself.  Then  ae  a  thunder 
imi  cornea  up,  Judith  apostropliizes  the  head,  "Holofemes  behold  me. 
3ody  head,  never  have  you  appeared  to  me  more  august.  Magnificent 
8,  I  kneel  before  you.  His  lips  have  moved;  his  face  is  alive;  happy 
.oudith.  God  favors  you  with  a  new  miracle.  Saj'  to  me,  master,  my 
■lof ernes:  'Vv^hat  am  I?'  Answer,  I  must  know.  The  lightning  is  too 
ick.  What:  no  longer  do  you  look  at  me?   The  crows  have  ravaged 

.0  face,  have  eaten  the  eyes."  She  runs  away,  in  the  centre  of  tlic 

u>rm,  the  thunder  shakes  the  valley. 

Bearnstein's  dramp  has  been  played  in  an  English  version  in  a  few 
ies  of  tliis  countri'.  It  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  the  transla- 
n  was  in  any  way  literal,  or  that  the  sta^e  directions  were  faith- 
|]y  foUowvd.  p, 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M,— Fritz  Krelsler,  vlollnlit.  See  epeolal 
notice. 

Jordan  hall,  3:30  P.  M. — People's  Symphony  orchestra,  Stuart  Mason, 
conductor.  | 
Women's  Republican  Club,  46  Beacon  street.  8i*5  P.  M. — Alexander  KIpnIa,  | 
Russian  bass  of  the  Chicaao  Civic  Opera  Company  and  the  Berlin  City 
Opera.  Handel,  Al  eenti  stringo  e  parto  from  "Arlodante.''  Schubert,  Out* 
Nacht,  Der  Wanderer,  Abschied.  Wolf.  Benedeit  dis  sel"  ge  Mutter,  EIn 
Staendchen  euch  zu  bringen,  Verschwiegene  Llebe,  Koenlgllch  Gebet.  Rus- 
sian folk  songs.  The  Rainbow,  The  Log,  Night,  Th?  Volga  Boatman.  Wag. 
ner.  Woton's  Farewell  from  "The  Valkyrie." 

MONDAY — Women's  Republican  Club,  46  Beacon  street,  3:30  P.  M. — First  of 
three  afternoon  muslcales  for  the  benefit  of  the  South  End  Music  School. 
Madeleine  Monnler,  violoncellist;  Arthur  Fiedler,  pianist.  Miss  Monnler 
won  the  "prIx  d'excellonce"  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  when  she  was  17 
years  old.    She  has  played  with  the  leading  orchestras  of  Paris. 

TUESDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:18  P.  M.— The  third  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra's  Tuesday  afternoon  series.  Mr.  Koussevltzky,  con- 
ductor.   See  special  notice. 

THURSDAY — Women's  Republican  Club,  3:30  P.  M. — Concert  under  the  «U0- 
pices  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  Interests  League.  Mrs.  John  T.  Coolldgo, 
soprano,  will  sing  oongs  by  Chausson,  Brahms,  CL^ra  Schumann,  Rach- 
maninoff, Hure,  Massenet  and  Bemberg.  Jean  Bedetti,  violoncellist  soloitt 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  will  play  music  by  Boccherini,  Couperin, 
Senallle,  Hure,  Delune  and  Popper.   Arthur  Fiedler  will  be  the  accompanirt, 

FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M,— Fifteenth  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym. 
phony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevltzky,  conductor;  Mr.  Rosenthal,  pianist.  8m 
special  notice. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  hall,  11  A.  M.— Third  of  Ernest  Schelllpg'a  concerts  fOf 
children;  with  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.— Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  concert. 

and'  he  had   played   It  as  It  should  be  "°°  Pointed '  pauses        °V'°"?;,-r*'fhti  I 
iplayed  but  seldom   Is,  any  more  than  ]LVT''^k.7T 
are  the  rhapsodies  of  Liszt,  as  music   Schumann  s  mood  had  changed, 
that  Is  to  say.  not  show.  'I    W.  Grainger  began  with  earlr  music. 

Free  of  any  ambition  to  exhibit  his  1»  ^ach  prelude  and  fugue  in  A  minor, 
speed  and  pares.  Mr.  Grainger  let  thJ^  choral  pre.ude  for  "--f "'     «  "f,^' 
opening  martial  measures  ring  out  with  ^eweln'  "  arranged  by  hl'n^«l^  «  charm- 
all    their   sturdy    power.     IVlystery    he  I '"^  toccata  by  Paradles-a  marvelous 
found  m  the  passage  that  hurr'ies 7fte?!  hi^.^J. .rV^l.^'^ir'^T^-;;"  iT.'^l 
and  the  agitation  thai  comes  of  broken 
rhythm  he   let   sound  agitated,  not  as 
though  he  had  lost  his  beat.    Of  the 
lovi-ly    A    flat    Interlude   he   made  the 
beauty  manifest    wit  .  dazzle  and  glit- 
tering tone  to  brighten  this  Interlude 
that  falls  flat  at  the  hands  of  Tilne  peo- 
ple out   of  ten.     Crisply  Mr.  Grainger 
played  the  quickened  march  as  he  let  Itl 
draw  near  from  afar,  but  not  once  dldl 
he  hurry  the  rhythm,  and  presently  he|| 
contrasted  It  with  falling  cascades  of 
sparkling  sound   beyond   the  power  of 
any  man  not  a  virtuoso  born.    He  ended 
the  rhaspody  In  splendor,  with  crashing, 
clamor,  stir — a  blaze  of  triumph. 

As  Mr  Grainger  played  this  rhapsody 
80  he  played  other  pieces  by  Brahms, 
the  G  minor  ballad,  the  first  and  third 
Intermezzos  from  opus  117.  and  the  G 
minor  rhapsody — with  searching  Insight 
Into  their  musical  and  emotional  con- 
tent. «!th  rhythm  so  perfect  anything 
else  *'ould  seem  unthinkable,  his  tone 
thCoughoul  adapted  with  the  utmost 
niceness  to  the  matter  In  hand. 

Mr  Grainger's  performance  of  the 
rondo  of  Schumann's  G  minor  sonata 
ought  to  be  recorded,  to  serve  most 
other  pianists  as  an  object  lesson  of  the 
way  In  which  one  theme  Is  meant  to 
yield  10  another  or  to  passage  woi'k — 
no  lerV«  »vV,5.fnvor  nr  nolntless  though 


oonata.  In  B  minor  and  Handel's 
"Harmonious  Blacksmith."  Delight- 
fully he  played  them  every  one,  not  too 
boisterously,  but  without  any  vain  at- 
tempt to  make  a  piano  Into  a  harpsi- 
chord. Finer  playing  has  not  come  to 
a  bearing  here  this  many  a  day. 

marygardeF 

AS  miSANDE' 

I  By  PHILIP  HALE 

Boston  Opera  H  f>use.  Chicago  Civic 
Opera  Co.  Afternoon  performance; 
I  "Pelleas  ei  Mell.sande,"  lyric  opera  In 
five  acts;  text  bv  M.-vurlce  Maeterlinck: 
music  by  Claude  Debussy.  Mr.  Polacco 
conducted. 

I    The  cast  was  as  follows: 

,  Pelleas    jose  Mollca 

Oolaud    Vanii.-Maivou. 

Nr!'^'^',-,..,    ^  .    Alexander  "in  i 

Vtflp  Tnlold   H»!e" 

The.  Ph.velclan    Antonio  Nicol  ch 

MelisaiKie         ....  s\  x- 

I  Genevieve  Maria  Claessens 

When  Mr.  Hammersteln  brought  out 
I  Debussy's  opera  at  the  Boston  theatre 
I  In  1909  with  Dalmores.  Dufranne,  Vle- 


nore    tne   unKiiuwn    pciovu  r 
We  mention  this  production  because 
1  Mr.  Russell  in  his  volume  of  memoirs 
^just  published  states  that  the  Bostoiii- 
ians  were  "entirely  apathetic  about  De- 
bussy's masterpiece";  he  was  obliged  to 
announce   that    Maeterlinck    would  at- 
tend   the   production;    the    Interest  In 
"Pelleas"  was  dead  by  the  time  the 
(third    performance    was   reached;  "one 
I  of  the  leaders  of  Boston  society."  Irrl- 
1  tated.  asked   him   why   he  Insisted  on 
j  giving  an  opera  "which  neither  Inter- 
i  ested  the  public  nor  drew  money  into 
the  theatre." 

'  Mr.  Russell,  nobly  reticent,  does  not 
i]  name  this  "leader  In  Boston  society." 
I  Was  she  In  the  audience  yesterday  af- 
I  ternoon? 

i    One  Is  tempted  to  ask  If  the  opera 
I'tself  would  have  drawn  the  great  audi- 
ence yesterday  if  Miss  Garden  had  not 
,  Dlayed  Mellsande.    If  It  were  announced 
.that  she  would  take  the  part  of  Ariine 
'  In  "The  Bohemian  Girl,"  no  doubt  the 
j]  theatre  would  be  equally  full;  the  en- 
;  thuslasm  still  greater. 
I      It  Is  pleasanter  to  believe  that  the  pa- 
'  thetic  story  and  Debussy's  Incomparable 
music  also  had  much  to  do  with  filling 
the  house.    It  Is  needless  to  dwell  on  the 
fascination  of  the   music;    the  perfect 
example  of  music  wedded  to  text.  There 
are  works   that   In   successive  periods 
stand  out  in  operatic  history;  "Don  Gio- 
vanni," "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  "Othello,  ' 
and  -Faistaff,"  "Pelleas  and  Melisande." 
The  composer  of  the  sixth  to  glorlly  the 
next  period  may  now  be  a  little  child. 

The  performance  yesterday  Justified  I 
the  applause  and  the  many  calls  before  ] 
the  curtain.  It  was  in  1902  that  Miss  , 
Garden  first  appeared  in  Paris  as  Mells- 
ande. Her  portrayal  of  the  enlgmati-  ] 
cal  heroine,  whose  country  was  name-  ^ 
less,  whose  presence  in  the  forest  was 
unaccountable,  who  was  born  to  suffer 
and  die  she  knew  not  why,  is  still  fas- 
cinating. Indescribably  pathetic.  Only 
occasionally  was  there  a  suggestion  of 
the  mannerisms  that  have  encrusted  her 
In  other  roles;  of  the  artificiality  that 
turns  simplicity  into  affectation.  The 
opera  itself  Is  a  dream  within  a  dream; 
dieam-muslc  for  a  legend  heard  In  a 
dream.  And  Miss  Garaen  until  the  mo- 
ment she  confesses  her  love  for  Pelleas 
and  responds  to  the  youth's  passionate 
cry  "Ta  bouche"  as  he  feels  death  ap- 
proaching Is  not  a  woman  of  clay  and 
fire  as  women  of  this  earth. 

Mr.  MoJIca's  Pelleas  has  been  warmly 
praised  here,  and  Justly.  He  Is  roman- 
tic In  face,  figure,  speech,  movement 
and  gesture.  He  does  not  play  Pelleas; 
he  is  Pelleas;  sport  of  destiny,  doomed 
for  all  his  gentlsness  and  grace;  young 
Pelleas  of  a  far  off  country,  unchron- 
Icled  throughout  the  ages. 

The  representation  of  Golaud  by  Mr. 
Vanni-Marcoux  was  an  extraordinary 
study  of  suspicion  checking  the  tender- 
ness of  maturity  towards  youthfulness; 
of  jealousy  culminating  In  blind  fury; 
of  remorse  still  mingled  with  the  agony 
of  doubt.  Remarkably  distinct  enuncia- 
tion gave  emphasis  to  dramatic  ques- 
tionings, bitter  accusations,  torturing 
self-reproach. 

The  wise  old  Arkel,  wise  In  under- 
standing and  pity,  "and  Ynlold  In  one  of 
the  most  painful  scenes  In  all  opera, 
were  parts  adequately  taken.  Mls"' , 
Claessens  read  the  letter  In  a  matter  of  | ' 
fact  manner.  Mr.  Polacco  conducted  In 
the  necessarily  poetic  spirit,  appreciat- 
ing fully  the  wondrotis  beauty  of  the 
score- 


1  multiplication  of 
hopeless  Involved  ^ 
the  works  of  his  conitniporarifcB.  aim- 
pie,  straightforward,  the  plot  moves 
through  Its  four  Incidents:  The  love- 
pledge  of  Lucia  alid  ?  suitor  'n  disfavor 
with  her  family;  the  marriage  forced 
on  her  by  her  brother;  her  mad  murder 
of  her  husband;  her  lover's  death  when 
he  hears  that  she.  too,  has  died. 

Here  is  an  opera,  moreover,  In  which 
music  as  well  as  action  Is  heightened 
to  a  climax — where  the  last  act  really 
moves  to  tears,  and  all  save  the  bored 
and — may  we  say  tob  sophisticated? — 
come  away  feeling  more  the  beauty  and 
emotion  of  the  music  than  delighting  In 
the  display  of  the  singers. 

The  beauty  of  the  music  was  arapll- 
fled  by  stage,  by  orchestra  and  chorus. 
Mr.  St.  Leger  felt  the  lilt  and  fltfWlng 
grace  of  Donizetti's  tunes,  and  lent 
them  all  the  glory  of  restrained  but 
superbly     supporting  accompaniment. 

Of  the  singers,  first  place  goes  to 
Mr.  Cortls.  To  hia  beautiful  tenor 
voice  he  adds  a  most  charming  pres- 
ence, the  blessings  of  sure  Intonation 
and  delightful  phrasing,  and  easy  grace 
in  his  displayful  passages.  Mr.  Bonull) 
was  a  well-nigh  perfect  Lord  Ashton, 
and  Mr.  Mojica  was  repugnant  enough 
to  deserve  many  deaths.  Mme.  Kuren- 
ko  did  not  offer  a  very  convincing  or 
thrilling  Lucia — only  In  the  so-called 
"mad -scene"  did  she  rise  to  much.  Her 
voice  has  no  grateful  smoothness,  hair 
trills  do  not  round  deftly,  her  color#. 
tura  passages  are  too  artlficlaL  1*he , 
little  flights  of  display  do  not  come  of  1 
ihemselves,  but  seem  tacked  on  at 
.some  effort  The  lesser  parts  wero  far 
,  more  than  satisfactory.         W.  A.  C  I 


LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR 

Boston  Opera  House — Donizetti's  opera 

"Lucia  dl  Lammermoor."  Presented  by 

the  Chicago  CUvc  Opera  Company.  Cast: 

Lord  Henry  Aehton   Blohard  Bonelli.. 

Luola  dl  Lammermoor  Maria  Kurenko 

Edg'ar  of  Ravenswood  Antonio  Cortis 

.Lord  Arthur  Bueklaw  .J^%^  Mohca 

Bav-mond   Vlrnlio  Lazzari 

iViiVe    Alice  d'Hernianoy 

Norman    Lodovico  Oliviero 

Conductor   Frank  St.  Letrer 

One  of  the  greatest  lyric  pieces  left 
us  by  the  Rosslnl-BelUnl-Donlzettl 
school  Is  this  tragic  "Lucia,"  an  oper- 
atic version  of  Scott's  n^el,  "The  Bride 
of  Lammermoor." 

A  time  there  was,  when  every  tragic 
story  concerned  only  the  great — dukes 
and  earls  could  die  of  broken  hearts, 
lovely  ladles  of  rank  and  fashion  could, 
languishing  for  their  lovers,  perish 
amid  scenes  of  pathos  and  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  sighs  and  laments.  This 
opera  follows  the  type  very  closely. 
Credit  must  be  given  Donizetti's  libret- 
tist, howevtjr,  for  rejecting  the  needless 


■\Ve  read  in  Mr.  V\ .  B.  H.  Dowse's 
account  of  the  ancestors,  descendants 
and  connections  in  England,  Massachu- 
setts and  Ireland  of  Lawrence  Do'wse 
of  Legbourne,  Eng.,  singular  conditions 
of  a  bequest  made  by  Dr.  Francis 
Dowse,  who  died  af  Nether  Wallop, 
Hants.  In  1760. 

He' left  to  the  parish  of  Wallop  (pro- 
vided they  do  not  suffer  my  pyramid  to 
be  Injured)  the  Interest  of  £1000.  "I 
order  that  out  of  the  said  Interest  money 
that  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  said  Par- 
isli  .ire  taught  to  read  and  write  and 
cast  an  accompt  a  little  way,  especially 
those  who  cannot  pay  for  schooling  or 
learning,  but  they  must  not  go  too  far 
!e.->.tt  It  makes  them  saucy,  and  the  girls 
all  want  to  be  Chamber-maJds,  aud  in  a 
few  years  you  will  be  in  want  of  Cooks." 

Men  and  women  who  were  past  their 
labors  were  also  to  be  helped.  The  money 
was  to  be  distributed  by  12  of  the  heads 
of  the  parish,  "or  as  the  majority  of  the 
jury  (meaning  the  12  men),  and  if  they 
do  not  do  justice  I  cannot  help  that." 

"I  gl\e  this  charity  provisionally  that 
my  Pyramid  shall  be  kept  In  good  order 
and  the  Iron  rajls  painted  every  second 
year  at  the  charge  of  the  Parish,  and  If 
the  Parish  boys  do  climb  or  Injure  It 
they  shall  not  only  be  deprived  of  their 
learning,  but  shall  also  be  punished, 
and  if  the  Parish  do  not  keep  the 
Pj-ramid  In  good  repair  this  Charity 
shall  cease  and  be  void  and  subsist  no 
longer." 

We  suppo.sc  that  this  "pyramid"  was 
the  good  man's  monument  in  the  grave- 
yard, as  Milton  wrote  tWat  .Shakespeare's 
"hallow'd  reliques"  needed  no  "star-y- 
pointirig  pyramid."  Dr.  Dowse's  is  still 
In  good  condition.  Rude  bo>-s,  apparent- 
ly, have  neither  c'Jnibed  nor  Injured  It. 

LUCRATIVE  NONSENSE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  comment  of  a  supreme  c<iurt  jus- 
tice on  Bud  Fisher  and  his  Mutt  and 
Jeft  cartoons  must  have  been  a  surprise 
to  many. 

"These  cartoons,"  eaiM  his  honor, 
"are  puerile  and  senseless.  I  don't  see 
how  anybody  can  pay  money  for  that 
nonsense." 

And  still  that  nonsense  enables  the 
famous  cartoonist  t»  earn  (260,000  a 
year! 

How  is  this  possible? 
It  Is  possible  because  the  world  sorely 
needs  some  reaJ  fun,  something  to  laugh 
at.  Laughing  Is  the  best  antidote  for 
gloom,  fatigue,  depression,  melancholy, 
sadness,  discouragement,  even  despair 
and  misanthrop\-.  Hamlet  or  Tristan 
and  Isolde  TviU  hardly  make  us  laugh 

I  (when  properly  delivered),  but  nonsense 
will.  At  all  times  people  have  laughed 
at  farces,  burlesques,  parodies,  traves- 
ties, witty  papers,  caricatures,  at  the 

j  Italian  Pajazzo,  the  Knglish  Punch  and 
Judy,  the  German  Hanswurst,  and,  last 

I  but  not  least,  at  the  circus  clown.  And 
what  Irresistible  power  has  been  causing 

I  all  that  laughter?  It  was  nothing  else 
but  nonsense,  pure  and  simple. 

j  <3ustav  Mahler,  a  man  as  serious  as 
they  m.ike  them,  and  one  conspicuous 
by  tho  highest  qualities  of  human  mind, 
often  nsed  to  tell  me  that,  in  real  fun, 

.  blooming  nonsense  must  be  the  conditio 
sine  qua  non. 

Well,  thore  are  Indi^'lduaIs,  and  even 
whole  nations,  who  aa-e  not  quick  In 
grasping  the  sense  of — nonsense. 

i    Is    it     possible    tliat    the  honorable 
clothed  with  the  high  office 


•  JudiL-l-U  authority,  fi  -  .ilu  ..a'.  -o.  i 
.,6  Avb.'lc-sonia  faculty  of  laughing.' 
hat  would  be  most  regrettable.  But 
ere  is  hopiug  that  they  may  concle- 
'oend  once  in  a  while  at  least,  to  smile 
t  the  nons.ense  of  this  ^^"^1^-  ._„„p 

DUNDIE'S  BARD  . 

the  "U'orW  Wags:  | 
r  ,-our  quest  for  a  complete  cdpj  of 
Gonagall's  outpouring*  c^■^dently  has 
;  -n  Fucoessful:  1  seo  yoti  quoted  from 
complete    works    In    The  Herald 
:    Jan.    29.     McGonagall  •'^•aa   a  plc- 
i^.resque  ilgure  in  my  schoolboy  days  iiv 
I  tlip  city  of  -Marmalade,  honest  men  and 
'  %ciinie  lasses-  (we  iv  ill  forget  the  Jute 

Ifot  the  present).    I  reo»n  a  "banquet 
1  i^ven  the  Illustrious  bard.    It  ivas  well; 
t  /  Advertised  with  the  exciting  information  , 
that  McGonagaU  would  be  presented  with 
i.ls  portrait  in  oils.   "nTiether  the  banquet 
was  an  elaboi:^te  affair  or  not— (prob- 
blv  the  repast  con»tBted  of  tuppenny 
ies  and  porter)— I  &o  not  remember, 
ut  this  much  Is  an  established  fact, 
,^et  McGonagaU  flfd  receive  his  por- 
alt  in  oils— aBTOall  snapshot  Immersed 
a  bottle  of  paraffin  oU    It  was  prob- 
bly  after  this  crowning  glory  that  his 
rlcal  genius  blossomed  afresh. 
Belmont.  ^-  ^- 

AT  THE  HATTER'S 

-  s  the  World  M'ags: 

Aty  teacher  went  to  the  store  to  buy 
.  hat.  The  clerk  took  my  teacher's  old 
I  at  peeved  inside  to  See  what  he  would 
-  e  and  then  put  the  hat  on  the  counter. 
Now,  let's  see,  said  the  clerk,  I  guess 
--.methlng  like  this  will  look  good  on 
r>u  and  he  put  a  nice  new  hat  on  my 
"3 Cher's   head.    .    •     ■    >'o.    said  my 
acher,    looking    in    the    glass,  that 
X  on't  do.     So  the  clerk  took  the  hat 
away  and  brought  another.    Again  my 
teacher  looked  In  the  glass.    .    .  • 
Xo   said  my  teacher,  I  don't  like  that 
ens.    And  the  clerk  took  that  one  away 
and  brought  another.    .         .No;  that 
won't  do  at  all.  said  my  teacher.  Now 
the  clerk  was  a  nice  man.    He  brought 


'  Poeme";  Palla,    two  "Canclones 

I'opulares,"  '^)an>  a'  Espagnole." 

The  usual  caoacity  crowd  turned  out 
to  hear  the  great  violinist.    It  seemed 
Impossible  for  so  many  people  to  find  I 
footage  even  in  this  spacious  hall. 

Mr.  Kreisler'8  program  was  well 
chosen  for  a  Sunday  afternoon  audience 
— ^not  too  hackneyed,  and  not  too  taxing 
for  the  occasional  music-seeker. 

The  little-heard  Jlozart  Sonata  was 
enjoyed  In  Mr.  Kreisler's  eloquent  ren- 
dering. This  is  not  strictly  Mozartian 
music,  except  for  the  charming  allegrret- 
to,  for  It  is  music  of  sentiment  rather  , 
thkn  of  Mozart's  usual  crystaline  purity 
and  s^nenlty.  , 

The  Ysaye  sonata  Is  for  \1olin  alone. 
It  was  a  graceful  gesture  for  Mr.  Krels- 
ler  to  include  in  his  program  the  work 
of  the  virtuoso,  his  only  rival  now  no 
longer  active  on  the  concert  platform. 

This  is  rather  a  long  work  for  violin 
unaccompanied,  and  perhaps  more  in- 
teresting from  the  violinist's  standpoint 
than  from  the  listener's. 

On  the  whole,  the  program  was  of  a 
pleasing,  easy-to-listen-to  character. 
There  was  no  contrast  until  the  de  Falla 
selections,  which  were  a  delightful 
change  from  the  rather  too  uniformly 
pleasant  music  preceding  them.  The 
two  songs  and  the  Spanish  dance  are 
not  typical  of  de  Falla  at  his  most 
modern,  unless  perhaps  Mr.  Kreisler  and 
P*ul  Kochanski  in  transcribing  the 
music  have  rid  It  of  possible  dis- 
sonances. But  it  is  vivid,  vital  music,  | 
and  \t  is  good  to  see  Mr.  Kreisler  taking 
an  Inleresit  in  present-day  composers. 

>EOPLE'S  SYMPHONY  I 

The  People's  Symphony  orchestra 
gave  Its  10th  concert  of  this  season  at 
Jordan  hall  yesterday  afternoon,  with 
the  following  program: 

Goldmark,  Overture  "Sakuntala" ; 
Rteindel,  Nocturne  for  orchestra.  Op. 
7;  Nagel,  Invocation,  for  strings,  organ 


s^-l'ge  Mutter,  ISin  ^^tandchen  eucn  zu 
brlngen,  Verschwiegene  Llebe,  Konlgllch 
Ciebet ;  Russian  Folk  songs.  The  Rain-  | 
how,  The  Log,  Night,  The  Volga  Boat- 
man ;  'Wagner,  'Wotan's  Farewell,  from 
•■Die  ■Walkure." 

Not  all  bass  singers  can  safely  come 
forward  to  sing  a  program  of  songs.  Too 
often  their  voices  have  only  their  deep 
solidity  In  their  favor,  and  bass  singers,  \ 
It  sometimes  happens,  have  tempera- 
ments quite  in  tune  with  their  tones,  j 
Too  much  solidity,  If  unrelieved,  as 
everybody  knows,  can  pall. 

But  behold  In  Mr.  Kipnis  a  deep  bass 
who  can  make  free  with  songs  to  his 
heart's  content.    As  well  as  low  notes  I 
stout  enougii  to  support  a  men's  quar-  | 
tet,  he  has  at  the  upper  end  of  his  ] 
voice  head  tones   so  light  and  sweet  ' 
any  tenor  might  envy  them.    Of  great- 
er value,  for  a  singer  of  songs,  than 
either  of  these   extremes,   Mr.  Kipnis 
can  produce  throughout  his  scale  tones 
moderately    strong   that   rejoice    In    a  I 
resonance  no  less  than  superb.    With  j 
vocal  technique  he  Is  amply  equipped.  j 

Since  nature  has  blessed  him  with  the  , 
gift  of  temperament  as  well  as  with  a  j 
noble  voice,  Mr.  Kipnis  has  the  power 
to  hold  an  audience — a  large  one,  like  i 
last  night's — in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  I 
Primarily  an  opera  singer,  he  Is  dis-  \ 
posed  at  present  to  carry  opera,  house 
methods  with  him  to  the  conceirt  hall. 
When  he  sees  an  effect  before  him,  he 
makes  that  effect  so  decisively  It  would 
tell  to  the  remotest  seat  In  the  topmost 
gallery.    If  he  fancies  a  measure  soft, 
say,  he  sings  It  very  softly  indeed,  and 
not  al'ways  with  Just  cause.    A  rapid 
pace  he  sometimes  hurries  to  a  run-^ 
Abschied! — and  he  allows  a  very  wide 
freedom  In  the  matter  of  pauses.  This 
often  is  the  way  with  opera  singers 
when  they  raise  their  voices  in  songs. 
Some  learn  finer  ways,  and  when  they 

do  then,  then  at  last  we  have  song — 
singing  to  be  remembered.  Mr.  Kip- 
nis, very  likely,  is  one  of  those  singers 
who  will  learn.  He  has  everything 
at  his  command,  for  the  simplicity  and 
the  nice  sense  of  style  he  at  present 
lacks  are  easily  to  be  acquired  by  a 
singer  of  his  abilities.  R.  R.  Q. 


hat  after  hat,  but  none  would  do;  so   

5s  the  clerk  didn't  have  any  moreig^^^  j^^^p  (fl^st  performance):  Saint- 
■lats  to  show  my  teacher  he  took  up  the  j  gaens,,  concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra 
Id  hat  and  put  it  on  teacher's  head,  g  minor;  Glazounov,  dance  scene, 
m  awfully  sorry,  began  the  clerk,  but  jj  ^^^g  ^  interesting  program  of  Its 
, -fore  he  could  finish  my  teacher  looked  hjinj,  jjr.  Mason  conducted  the  works 
"  the  glass  and  said,  I  will  take  this  I  j  (joidmark,  Salnt-Saens  and  Glazou- 
ORACLE.  between  Messrs.  Steindel  and 

Nagel,  respectively,  conducted  their  own 
compositions. 

Albin  Steindel,  who  Is  a  violinist  In 
the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  Company  or- 
chestra, was  also  the  assisting  artist  of 
the  afternoon,  playing  the  violin  solo 
part  of  the  Salnt-Saens  concerto.  He 
scored  rather  better  as  a  violinist  than 
as  a  composer.  His  Nocturne  Is  an  ad- 
dition to  musical  literature,  but  not  an 
outstanding  one.  His  playing,  however, 
was  enthusiastically  received.  He  pro- 
duces a  tone  of  good  emotional  quality, 
though  he  seems  also  to  be  subject  to 
a  nervousness  that  tells  In  his'phras- 


I  "DAISIES  WON'T  TELL" 

^As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  column  has  upset  me  in  regard 
to    my  past    sentiments    towards  the 
aaisy.    All  these  years  I  have  believed 
hat  the  daisy  was  sure  to  spill  the 
beans;  I  can  prove  It  by  a  song  popu- 
lar some  28  years  ago,   written  by  a 
western  composer,  Mrs.  Francis  Potter 
of  Omaha.   It  went  something  like  this; 
I  "If  ever  you  cherish  a  secret  rare, 
[Tell  it  to  the  rose  or  the  lily  fair— 
But  tell  nothing  to  the  daisy." 


ut  icii   I      nervousness  that  tens  in  nis  pnras- 

Meniory  falls  me  here,  but  these  lines,  j„g  gives  the   impression   of  the 

.iirt.^.oil  -snu/^e:  iri^^Hii'ij  mnsferv  over  him   rather  than 


j  followed  apace 

•yrhe  daisy  has  a  heart  of 


O'.^"        .    ■   

violin's  mastery  over  him  rather  than 
gold;  his  mastery  over  the  Instrument.  If 

KuV'the  daisv  tells  secrets"  '  the  impression  has  no  relation  to  fact, 

I    fxiemory  again  falls  me.)  I  It  is  a  pity  it  exists.    The  audience  re- 

(.uemorj  -^B    n  .,.,„„^,  called  him  several  times,  and  he  re- 

Were  we  of  the  sponded  with  two  encores, 

'all  wrong  about  the  daisy  ^0  en  we  "j^u^olf  Nagel's  "Invocation"  has  In  It 
sang  this  song?    Or  are  the  daisies  of . 


Xew  England    a    conscientious,  tight - 
j  mouthed  species,  quite  unlike  their  long- 
tontrued  .western  sisters? 
:      ^  A  TRANSIENT. 


MY  HERO 

As  the  World  Wags: 
1  He  boarded  a  northbound  car  the 
I  other  evening  and  I  wondered  where  I 
I  had  seen  him.  Surely  .  .  somewhere 
I  .  some  time  .  .  .  and  then  I 
'  knew.  For  every  captive  princess  In  h«P 
1  guarded  castle;  for  all  the  hopes  for- 
lorn and  the  gallant  causes  lost;  for 
m-stic    Golden    Fleece    and  the 


some  Interesting  themes,  which  are  In 
places  effectively  treated.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  piece  Is  somewhat  lengthy 
for  its  material.  It  suggests  a  depth 
to  purgatory  that  one  would  prefer  not 
to  believe  existent.  Mr.  Nagel  Is  'cellist 
In  the  Peoples'  orchestra,  and  was  for 
several  years  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
orchestra. 

Mr.  Mason  conducted  with  his  usual 
efficiency.  As  has  been  saJd  before  in 
these  columns,  what  seems  the  one 
needless  obstacle  to  a  fuller  aesthetic 
enjoyment  of  these  concerts  Is  the 
wholesale  ajid  violent  tuning  on  the 
stage.     Mr.  Nagel,   for  Instance,  took 


that  III,  •o'.i^     '■^ —  

oved  dead  Elaine  he   had  some   time         pi^f,    m    the    conductor's  stand,! 
fought.  With  a  rapier  edged  with  DeaOi;  ^^^^ 
and  froth  of  lace  at  his  wrists,  the  cool,  •'"^         ^  r.,  „ 

^een  dawn  hud  found  him  waith.g  his  audience  before  him  anUclpatIng  the 
challenger.  That  Legion  of  which  Ad-  opening  measures  of  a  new  compos,l- 
^enture  is  the  pass  word,  knovis  him,  {,y  a  fajtililar  musician,  actually 

and  all  the  chivalry  of  all  Uie  ages  but     ^^^^  organist   and  ordered 

never  In  reality  had  I  seen  hia  face  be-  , 
fore    .    .       Tfe  car  halted  and  he  got  seceral  measures  of  tuning!   Mr.  Mason 
off.    I  noticed   then    that  he   ■\vore   a  does    not    actually   order    the  tuning, 
checkered  cap,  slightly  disreputable,  and  nevertheless  he  allows  time  for  It  at 

that  his  coat  was  ^'■^"^^^^■J^^J'^f"-  every  slight  opportunity.  The  net  Im- 
ably  operates  a  rooming  house  a_nd  has  ^^^^ 

a  wife  and  too  many  children,  but  for  ^^^^ 

one  moment,  unbelievably  beautiful,  the  ^^'^  program  next  week  will  list  works 
[hero  of  all  my  best  loved  stories  "^«<lbv  Havdn,  Chadwlck,  Herbert.  Verdi 
I  for  me,  and  I  glimpsed  that  perfect  g^^,^  Nicolal.  Dorothy  Peterson  Raynor, 
'  thine— the  substance  of  my  soprano,  wiU  be  the  assisting  artlsL 


"Behold  how  goo'd  and  how  pleasant  It  l» 
For  brethren  to  dwell  together  In  unity. 
It  Is  like  the  precious  ointment  upon  the 
head. 

That  ran  down  upon  the  beard. 
Even  Aaron's  beard: 
That  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his 
garments." 
Here's  Mr.  John  McCormack  saying 
that  Mr.  Edward  Johnson  Is  the  greatest 
tenor  now  ll'rtng  In  Ayjpe,  Irope,  Orope 
and  Europe,  not  to  mention  Madagascar 
and  the  United  States.  Mr.  Johnson, 
blushing  coyly,  says  that  Mr.  McCor- 
mack Is  "Vaseline  prlnceps"  (as  an  of- 
fice boy,  knowing  Latin  by  sound,  used 
to  say,  and  with  what  an  air!)  After 
you,  my  dear  Alphonse!  Mr.  Johnson 
went  on  to  say  that  there  Is  no  "great- 
est" tenor:  Brown  Is  great  In  one  line; 
Robinson  Is  great  In  another;  and  oo 
la  the  admirable  Jones. 

Occasionally  wo  receive  a  letter  from 
1  some  on©  thirsting  for  information: 
"Who  Is  the  greatest  pianist?"  There 
s  no  "greatest";  there  are  many  eicel- 
ent  pianists,  there  are  a  few  that  aro 
•emarkable.  One  answers  questions  of 
this  nature  according  to  his  personal 
tastes  and  prejudices.  Mr.  Johnson 
thinks  that  when  Caruso  was  alive  he 
(vas  the  greatest  tenor.  Caruso  had  a 
wonderful  voice.  "When  Italo  Campa- 
ninl  was  alivo  he  not  only  had  voice; 
his  art  as  sli\ger  and  actor  wa-<i  finer 
than  Caruso's.  As  far  as  pure  singing 
Is  concei-ned.  Bond  In  his  prime,  as  a 
j  lyric  tenor,  was  to  be  placed  above  Ca- 
I  ruso. 

'  Mr.  McCormack  and  Mr.  Johnson  are 
both  to  be  enjoyed.  Apropos  of  the 
performance  of  "The  Daughter  of  the 
Regiment"  tonight,  Mr.  McCormack 
took  the  part  of  Tony  when  the  opera 
was  heard  at  the  Boston  Theatre  17 
years  ago.  (He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance here  that  season  as  Edgaxdo  In 
"Lucia  dl  Lanimermoor.") 


FRITZ  KREISLER     I  HALEANDER  KIPNIS 


Prltz  Kreisler  gave  his  first  Boston 
cltaj  of  the  season  In  Symphony  hall 
sterday  afternoon,  assisted  by  Carl 
imson,  pianist.  The  program: 
Mozart,  Sonata,  B-flat  major,  No.  15; 
aye,  Sonata,  E  minor;  Corelli,  "La 
and  \  ari  1 1 ir,i is :  '"'liat-sson. 


them? 


Alexander  Kipnis,  bass,  sang  this  pro- 
gram last  night  at  the  Women's  Repub- 
lican Club,  accompanied  by  Raymond 
Coon:  o,  I 

Handel.  Al  sen  tl  Btringo  e  Parto.  SI  ■ 
tra  i  ceppi ;  Schubert,  ^acht.  Der  ] 

Wanderer.  AbBchled ;  Wolf.  Benedelt  die  | 


Whiskers  have  become  so  rare  that 
when  we  see  them  we  suspect  the  wear- 
er of  being  a  Bolshevist.— A.  G.  Gard- 
ner. 

APROPOS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  SAY- 
INQS 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Since  I  left  Maine  I  have  never  heard 
the  expression  "single  team"  for  one 
horse,  "conniption  fits"  for  hysteria, 
"butt'ry"  for  closet,  "dingmall"  (a  tree 
or  door  creaking  In  the  night  with  the 
wind),  and  "ro  d"  for  street  or  path. 

DOVER  FOXCROPT. 

■"Dingmall"  Is  not  to  be  found  In 
Wright's  afeat  dictionary  of  English  dia- 
lect. Was  the  word  ever  heard  In  Mas- 
sachusetts ? — Ed. 


I  occasionally  exhort  the  clergj-  of  my 
own  diocese  to  learn  to  conjugate  "I  am 
Arm,  thou  art  obstinate,  he  Is  pfg- 
headed."— The  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

INDIVIDUAL  PRONUNCIATION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Pronunciation  now  having  Its  Innings 
In  the  forum  makes  one  wonder, If  the 
individual  Is  conscaous  that  he  speaks 
differently  from  the  majority.  In  west- 
ern melodrama  and  novels,  the  plains- 
man always  says  "bar"  for  bear,  and 
"thar"  for  there,  but  during  years  of 
residence  In  the  West,  I  never  heard 
anybody  speak  that  -way.  Yet  they 
probably  do  It  somewhere  out  there,  as 
reproducUon  by  the  dramatist  and  writ- 
er for  years  must  be  based  on  fact. 

I  always  had  the  same  Idea  about 
"mounting"  for  "mountain,"  but  a 
friend  of  substantial  station  In  the 
financial  district  always  calls  It  so  nor 
will  he  admit  it.  Another  friend  calls 
me  "Robbingson"  and  swears  he  doesn't. 
It  is  fascinating  to  guess  a  person's 
native  state  by  studying  phonetics. 
Here  are  a  few;  some  seem  fantastic, 
but  are  heard  constantly— the  gentle- 
man in  "PygmaUon"  could  name  the 
very  block  In  which  you  were  born,  but 
I  shall  be  satisfied  if  somebody  tells  us 
to  what  state  these  belong,  and  why 
they  should  differ  amongst  near  neigh- 
bors all  descendant  from  the  same  par 
ent  stem: 

Corporation,  kopperatlon;  raw,  roar; 
saw,  soar;  ma,  mar;  Omaha,  Omerhar; 
squire's,  equare-se3  (fact) ;  Pierce, 
Purse;  Concord,  Conk-ud;  Framlngham. 
Fi-a-mlnum;  Waltham,  Wal-tham  (ac- 
cent on  the  last  sjllable);  sit,  set;  stone, 
stun;  Wobuni,  Woo-burn;  Peabody, 
Pee-b'dee;  spoon,  spuhn;  Stoneham 
Stun-um;  road,  rud;  Qulncy,  Qulnzy: 
umbrella,  am-brll-lo  (fact);  district, 
deest-rjck;  Maiden,  Maiding;  rhubarb, 
roo-bub;  and  so  on. 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 


A  BEETHOVEN  CLOCK 

A  correspondent  writes: 
"For  several  g«neratlons  there  has 
been  In  my  family  a  clock  which  has 
full  figure  of  Beethoven,  standing  near 
a  muslo  desk  on  which  there  Is  manu 
script  music  He  1b  In  a  pose  of  medita- 
tion with  a  quill  pen  In  his  hand.  The 
clock  Is  a  drum  resting  on  a  lyre  beelde 
which  are  other  Instruments,  etc,  etc 
In  my  childhood  my  father  and  mother 
talked  of  how  In  the  early  years  of 
their  married  life  they  took  a  trip  to 
Boston  to  bet  present  at  the  opening  of 
great  hall,  muslo  hall,  in  which, 
owing  to  a  Beethoven  celebration  of 
some  sort,  there  was  the  original  of  the 
clock  of  which  o«rs  Is  In  facsimile.  Can 
any  one  of  your  readers  Inform  me 
when  these  clocks  were  on  sale  and  who 
made  them? 

Boston  Muslo  hall  waa  dedicated  on 
Nov.  20,  1852,  but  •without  special  ref- 
erence to  Beethoven,  In  December  1870, 
there  was  a  week  of  various  musical 
performances  In  Boston  commemorative 
of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Beetho- 
ven's birth.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety with  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation gave  a  contert  of  works  by 
Beethoven  In  iMuslo  hall.  Are  there 
"Beethoven  clocks"  now  In  Boston? 
Was  the  s'jitue  of  the  clock  hke  the 
statue  that  stood  for  many  years  in 
Music  hall,  only  In  a  necessarily  smaU- 
er  form? — Ed, 

HIS  TRIBUTE 
■  Alfred  Holness  of  England,  a  man  of 
property.  In  his  bequest  to  his  wife, 
saying  that  her  labors  with  him  for 
over  40  years  had  been  "lo^ing,  faithful, 
untiring,"  added  these  words  in  his 
will; 

"Without  her  splendidly  Intelligent 
support,  counsel,  and  unswerving  de- 
votedness  I  never  could  have  accom- 
plished that  which,  through  God's  good- 
ness. I  believe  I  have  been  enabled  to 
achieve.  As  her  grateful  husband  I 
venture  to  affirm  that  there  can  ke  but 
few  parallels  to  the  example  afforded  by 
her  gentle  life  and  Influence  as  a  wife, 
as  a  mother,  as  a  lo\nng  congenial  com- 
panion, and  a  true  friend. 

"The  fragrant  memories  of  her  beau- 
tiful Christian  character  will  assuredly 
be  devotedly  cherished  long  after  both 
mother  and  father  have  passed  away. 
On  looking  over  these  many  years  I 
can  only  testify  that  In  sunshine  or  In 
storm  my  beloved  wife  has  been  my 
truest  friend  on  earth,  standing  by  me 
bravely  In  days  of  stress  and  difilculty, 
and  rejoicing  with  me,  too.  when  suc- 
cess attended  our  united  efforts." 

I  should  not  like  to  be  a  shareholder 

In  Holly-wood  at  the  Day  of  Judgment. — 
R.  F.  Cholmeley. 

The  film  Involves  the  minimum  men 
tal  activity.  In  comparison  with  a  very 
vast    amount    of    gratification. — Bar-., 
bara  Low. 


iiiinor;  t' 


The  'White  $tar  names  all  end  In  "ic 
Emetic"'  or  "Soporific,"  or  even  "Ca^- 
thartlo."  would  do.— a.  B.  In  Jootatt 


-tA  u  **** 
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There  are  lovers  of  books,  tndlscrlini 
nate  lovers,  who  wish  th^  "complete 
works-  of  authors.  This  wish  Is  easily 
gratified  when  these  "complete  works" 
are  In  one  volume,  as  In  the  llttls  tfne 
thus  entitled  by  the  whimsical  Mai 
Beerbohm  when  he  clothed  his  first  es- 
says In  covers.  The  complete  works  of 
Artemus  Ward  are  to  be  obtained  In  one 
volume.  How  many  authors  deserve  the- 
wish,  the  craze  of  collectors  for  every- 
thing that  A,  B  and  C  put  Into  print? 

There  stand  on  a  shelf  14  volumes  of 
De  Quincey  In  their  shining  red  backs 
and  covers.  All  that  one  reads  and  re- 
reads could  be  contained  In  three  or 
four.  There  stand  the  12  thick  volumes 
of  Hazlltt;  one  could  easily  spare  the 
I  "Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Ac- 
tion," and  replace  it  by  the  writings  of 
HazUtt  collected  for  the  first  time  by 
Mr.  P.  P.  Howe,  and  are  not  In  the 
"complete"  edition.  The  "Works  of  W. 
E.  Henley,"  alas!  are  not  coVnplete.  One 
misses  articles  contributed  to  the  Pall 
Mali  Magazine;  the  famous  one  on  R.  L. 
Stevenson;  the  essay  on  slang;  even  a 
few  characteristic  poems  are  missing; 
yet  one  cannot  have  too  intich  of  Hen- 
ley. 


When  a  man  has  a. great  name  there 
is  search  after  his  dea;th' for  writings 
not  to  be  found  In  a  "standard  edition." 
His  waste-basket  is  emptied.  There  are 
enthusiastic  buyers  for  this  flotsam  and 
jetsam;, And  so  tbere  will  be  interest  in 

Stories  and  Dramas"  by  Leo  N.  Tol- 
stoy, translated  from  the  Russian  by 
Mrs.  Ijj'dia  Turin,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Lucas,, 
C.  J.  Hogarth,  and  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  The  articles  were  writ- 
ten at  various  times  from  1851  to  1910. 
A  few  plays  are  Included;  "The  Ni- 
hilist," a  little  farce;  "The  Contamin- 
ated Family,"  a  comedy  in  five  .acts, 
etc.,  etc.  These  stories  and  plays  were 
recently  published  in  Russian,  and  for 
the  first  time,  In  Paris.  The  Moscow 
publishers  who  purposed  to  celebrate  the 

entenary  of  Tolstoy's  birth  in  1928  by 
i.s.suing  a  complete  edition  of  his  writ- 
ings were  suppressed  by  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment. 


Was  the  publication  ot  the  present 
I  volume  a  pious  work?  Should  Tolstoy, 
jealous  of  his  fame,  have  destroyed  the 
manuscripts  not  published  in  his  life- 
time? Tikhon  Polner,  the  Russian  edi- 
tor, thinks  that  the  13  articles  "afford 
us  13  expressions  of  the  changes  in 
Tolstoy's  spiritual  life — from  his  restless 
and  richly  talented  and  many-colored 
period  of  youth  to  his  dry  and  didactic 
and  apostolic  old  age."  If  one  wishes  to 
study  certain  steps  In  Tolstoy's  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  development,  this 
I  volume  will  be  of  value.  To  those  who 
(are  Interested  only  In  his  art,  a  few  ol' : 
[the  articles  will  givo  pleasure. 

Among  the  few  Is  first  of  all  "Oasis," 
a  sliort  and  unfinished  story,  but  one 
that  is  singularly  vivid.  An  old  man 
tells  how  In  his  youth  he  fell  in  love 
wjth  a  woman.  The  memory  comes  to 
him  after  many  years;  after  she  had 
tired  him  and  others  by  a  visit  of  10 
hours,  accompanied  by  her  silent  daugh- 
ters and  her  insufferable,  loud-voiced 
husband.  The  narrator's  nephew  won- 
ders if  there  could  ever  have  been  any- 
thing between  his  uncle,  now  absorbed 
in  politics,  cards  and  official  duties,  and 
this  Anna  Vasilievna,  who  has  sticky 
hair  and  a  wide  parting,  Whose  manner 
is  far  from  pleasing,  whose  one  occupa- 
tion i.s  how  to  be  "comme  11  faut."  The 
uncli'  .says  of  the  early  romance:  "In 
all  our  lives,  but  especially  In  my  life— 
Sah.ira  desert  that  it  is — there  have 
been  oases.  And  this  one  was  perhaps 
the  liest.  Quite  the  best."  One  is  re- 
niinfled  of  Conrad  Warrener,  Jn  Lebnttrd 
Merrick's  novel,  calling  on  the  woman 
that  once  was  Mary  Page. 

Tolstoy's  "Story  of  Yesterday,"  his 
first  literary  work  (1851),  Is  an  "at- 
tempt to  describe  the  spiritual  side  of 
my  life  during  a  single  day."  It  has 
been  said  that  Russians  will  sit  up  all 
night  discussing  eternity  and  the  ex- 


istence" >7  ?5od.  UosTOIeVsiO"s  rnen  are 
cop.f.iintly  Indulging  In  speculations, 
when  otlicrs  would  be  doing  .something. 
In  this  early  work  of  Tolstoy's -the  ac- 
count of  the  servant  Dmitri  is  note- 
worthy, while  the  pages  about  sleep 
and  dreams  remind  one  of  Marcel 
Proust's  reflections  on  sleep,  uncon- 
sciousness, and  insomnia.  "How  Love 
Dies"  tells  of  a  young  fellow,  an  Ideal- 
ist, "a  stranger  to  passion  and  to  sin- 
ful pleasures,"  whose  virginal  innocence 
attracted  both  a  charming  countess  so 
that  she  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  a 
courtesan  who  resembled  her  in  looks. 
A  general  and  a  prince^tempted  -the 
youth,  who  on  hla  way^ome  from  a 
cabaret  and  brothel,  "began  to  cry  like 
a  child  as  he  recalled  the  feeling  of  in- 
nocent love  which,  only  two  short  hours 
ago,  had  been  filling  his  soul  with  en- 
thusiasm and  dim  longings,  and  re- 
alized that  the  time  for  such  love  had 
passed  never  to  return  again."  It  Is  a 
pity  that  here  and  there,  Tolstoy  In- 
dulges himself  In  cheap  moralizing, 
which  lessens  the  effect  of  the  story. 
There  Js  a  curious  digression  on  gypsy 
music. 


Tolstoy  Is  again  a  moralist  in  "The 
Quail"  for  the  quail  has  no  Idea  that 
"land  Is  not  conimon  property  but  sup- 
poses, in  Its  Ignorance,  that  land  Is 
me^nt  for  the  benefit  of  all."  Much 
better  than  this  "prose  poem"  Is  "Va- 
renka,"  a  charming  little  study  of  a 
child's  mind.  "How  Russian  Soldiers 
Die"  Is  a  tale  of  the  author's  Caucasian 
experience.  The  original  title  was  "The. 
Alarm." 


The  play  "The  Contaminated  Family," 
written  in  1863,  Is  the  longest  piece  In 
the  book.  The  family  has  been  contam- 
inated with  revolutionary  and  silly  Ideas 
by  a  governess,  a  tutor,  and  a  wooer  of 
the  daughter.  As  a  play,  it  Is  poor,  but 
It  has  Interest  In  showing  Tolstoy  as  a 
reactionary.  He  thought  highly  of  his 
comedy;  read  It  to  a  group  of  literary 
men  In  Moscow;  tried  to  have  It  pro- 
duced at  the  Imperial  Theatre.  The 
management  put  him  off  with  the  ex- 
cuse that  the  end  of  the  season  was 
near.  Tolstoy,  Insisting,  said  If  the 
production  were  deferred,  the  comedy 
would  lose  its  purpose  and  force.  There 
was  no  production,  fortunately  for  the 
dramatist. 


and  other  cities.  During  hl,s  viBlt~to 
the  United  States  In  1921  and  1923  he 
presided  as  guest  conductor  over  the  or- 
chestras at  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
other  cities.  In  Boston  he  conducted 
his  rhapsody,  "Italia." 

He  win  visit  Boston  next  week  to 
conduct  Respighl's  concerto  at  the  reg- 
ular symphony  concerts,  to  Inspect  the 
Pops  library  and  to  make  plans  for  the 
Pops  season,  which  will  open  on  May  2. 

Casella's  career  shows  him  an  artist 
of  astonishing  versatility.  Bom  In  Tu- 
rin in  1883  of  notably  musical  parents, 
he  began  to  study  piano  at  the  age  of 
4.  His  aptitude  as  a  small  boy  for 
chemistry  and  electricity  was  such  that 
a  scientific  vocation  was  contemplated 
for  him.    At  12,  however,  he  definitely 

!  dedicated  himself  to  musla  He  entered 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  after 
studying  the  piano  under  Dlemer,  he 
took  the  first  prize  In  1899.  His  master 
in  composition  was  Faure. 

In  Rome  in  1916,  he  founded  the  "So- 
ciety of  Modern  Music"  and  a  similar 
society  in  1923  together  with  d'Annun- 
zlo  and  Maliplero.  Through  these,  con- 
certs were  given  In  Italy,  France  and 
England.  He  was  hiusic  critic  for  the 
Homme  Libre  In  Paris,  and  founded  a 
periodical,  "Ars  Nova,"  In  Rome,  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  muaia 

FAMOUS  AS  PIANIST 
In  several  concert  tours,  Casella  con- 
ducted such  orchestras  as  the  Colonne, 
Lamoureux,  and  Philharmonic  In  Paris, 
Mengelberg's  "Concertgebow"  in  Amster- 
dam, the  Orchestra  of  the  St  Cecilia 
Society  In  Rome,  etc.  In  America,  Ca- 
sella has  conducted  Uie  orchestras  of 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  Minne- 
apolis. Cincinnati  and  Cleveland. 

His  qualities  as  piano  virtuoso  ar* 


opera  last  niahc  . 
"Pagllaccl.'^  Th«re 
some   In  attendance. 


its  fan-  ■ 
■  --   tli6  wild:. 
I  a  decaden: 

thoaig-h,    .  <^  thiiu 


sake's  sake,  and  perhaps  there  were 
young  folks  there  because  their  elders 
had  told  them  of  "La  Flglla's"  charm. 

Charm  the  opera  had  In  plenty,  30-40 
years  ago.  Though  Donizetti's  music, 
even  In  its  heyd.ay,  may  not  have 
seemed  distinguished  In  Its  melody,  or 
full  In  orchestration,  harmonically  rich, 
tunes  It  had  extremely  agreeable  to 
hear.  But  last  night  only  Mme.  Ku- 
renko  knew  how  to  treat  them;  she 
sang  her  sentimental  songs  exceedingly 
well,  musically,  with  sweet  voice,  and 
not  -without  pathos. 

.She  felt  Its  piquant  rhythm,  too,  at  all 
events  In  the  first  act  duet.  But  since 
nobody  else  did,  the  young  fry  must 
have  wondered  at  their  elders'  taste, 
for  If  ever  muslo  was  written  that  cries 
out  for  rhythmical  treatment,  It  Is  early 
)  Italian  opera;  its  power  to  move  de- 
'  pends  upon  It  largely.  If  the  opera  is 
serious,  its  sparkle  Is  works  that  are 
gay. 

As  for  gaiety — Mme.  Claessens  had 
the  right  comlo  srplrit;  she  made  the 
lesson  scene  funny.  And  Mr.  Cotreuil 
knew  what  to  do.  Mr.  Hackett,  to  com- 
plete the  record,  song  in  a  way  to 
ple.TSe  many  people,,  and  Mr.  St.  Leger 
conducted  painstakingly.  A  turn  of  Mr. 
Moor's  cunning  hand  over  the  stage, 
above  all  in  the  scene  of  the  marchion- 
ess's rout,  would  have  done  the  per- 
formance good. 

"Pagiiacci"  followed,  -with  this  cast: 

Canio    Charles  Marshall 

Kedda   >   Claudia  Muzin 

Tonlo    Ceeare  Formichi 

Brppo    Lodovico  Oliviero 

Silvio    De.sire  Defrere 

Conductor    Hem-y  O.  VFeber 

The  performance  of  the  first  act, 
which  ended  only  at  11  o'clock, 
was  excellent,  true  to  type  In 
every  detail,  for  all  the  world  like  every 


The  concluding  articles  are  about  the  ' 
pliilosophy  of  history,  about  Single  Tax, 
and  agrarian  relations  of  the  period 
(1910).  Henry  George  la  quoted.  "The 
whole  thing,"  argues  Tolstoy,  'lies  in 
recognizing  private  property  In  land  as- 
a  crime.  You  and  M.  V.  talk  of  thieves, 
but  the  thieves  are  all  the  landed  pro- 
prietors .  .  .  The  best  people  among 
the  territorial  slave  owners  understand 
that  this  can't  go  on  and  recognize  that 
they  are  sinners.  And  the  chief  point 
Is  that  the  people  know  that  they  ara 
being  deceived,  and  know  that  the  land- 
owners are  sinners  and  thieves.  .  .  , 
the  peasants  know,  as  well  as  they 
know  that  the  sun  rises  each  morning, 
that  the  land  Is  God's,  and  they  know, 
not  by  reflection,  but  in  their  own 
bones,  that  they  cannot  live  without  the 
land,  and  that  only  by  working  all  their 
life  on  the  land  and  making  a  bare  llve>- 
lihood  can  they  bring  up  children,  just 
such  people  as  yours.  And  suddenly 
they  understand  <iuite  plainly  that  the 
land  is  taken  from  them  by  people  -who 
don't  work." 

CASELLA  WILL 
CONDUCT  TOPS' 

Alfredo  Casella,  prominent  in  the 
new  symphonic  school  of  musical 
composition  in  Italy,  has  signed  a 
contract  to  become  the  regular  con- 
ductor of  the  Pop  concerts  in  Sym- 
phony hall,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  last  night.  He  is 
internationally  known  as  a  conductor 
and  composer,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  pianists  that  Italy  has  pro- 
duced. 

Casella  Is  now  -visiting  the  United 
States  to  conduct  his  own  music  on  sev- 
eral important  occasions.  On  Jan.  H  and 
16,  as  guest  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  he  received  one 
of  the  greatest  ovations  ever  given  a 
visiting  conductor  when  he  conducted 
his  "Partita"  and  his  ballet,  entitled 
"La  Glara."  "ta.  aiara"  Ls  about  to  be 
presented  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House. 

In  Europe  Casella  became  famous  not 
only  as  a  composer,  but  as  conductor  of 
the  foremost  orchesfas  of  Paris,  Rome 


.    „„  other  performance  of  Uie  opera  heard 

well  known  on  both  continents,  from  in-  th's  many  a  year.  Only  Miss  Muzio,  a 
numerable  orchestral  appearances  and    dramatic  singer  Instead  of  the  more 

'^o^\i^nr.^^,.^T\r.:L^^\^^^      «°^'*-'  '-^'^"^^^  - 

both  in  the  creation  and  in  the  perform-  °'  variety.    She  gave  Nedda 

ance  of, music  :  unusual  theatrical  force,  and  sang  with 

'  fine  voice  and  stirring  effect.  Mr.  For- 
michi acted  quite  like  other  Tonlos  and 
fully  as  well;  he  sang  far  better  than 
most.  In  the  approved  way  Mr.  Marsh- 
all also  made  his  effect. 

There  was  good  singing  from  Mr.  De- 
frere. Mr.  Weber  conducted  with  much 
vigor,  rhythmically,  too,  with  feeling 
for  the  drama  In  which  this  opera, 
coarse  as  It  Is,  abounds.  The  audience 
was  very  large.  r.  r.  q 


RUSSIAN  PROGRAM 

iMr.  Koussevltzky,  liking  for  the  Tues- 
day concerts  programs  of  time  or  place, 
came  yesterday  In  his  course  to  his  na^ 
tlve  Russia.  Since  not  everybody 
shares  his  taste  for  programs  either 
localized  or  strictly  dated,  there  were 
people  who  went  yesterday  to  Symphony 
Hall  only  with  misgivings;  too  much  of 
that  peasant  who  dances  and  thrusts 
forward  his  face  Inflamed  with  vodka — 
no  Russian  composer,  a  noted  critic 
swore  some,  years  ago,  could  -write  a 
piece  of  music  without  bringing  him  in 
— too  much  of  him  might  grow  tiresome. 

But  these  people  might  have  spared 
tliem.selves  their  worry.  The 


The  symphony  concerts  this  week  will  j 
lie  devoted  to  our  old  friend,  the  late 
Johannes  Brahms:  His  "Tragic''  over- j 
ture;  Piano  Concerto,  B  flat  major,  No. 
,2,  and  ,the  Symphony,  D  niaj,  No.  2.  j 
concert  ( 'THefe  '  '^!U  be  nothing  to  disturb  the 


yesterday  sounded  much  like  any  other  j  composure  of  tl>a  audience;  nothing  to] 


concert.  Is  it  that  nationalism  is  not 
.so  significant  an  element  In  music  as 
people  have  been  disposed  to  believe? 
Or  it  may  be  that,  these  late  years,  all 
the  world  has  been  so  admiring  of  all 
things  Russian  that  all  music  now 
sounds  as  though  a  Russian,  real  or 
near,  had  written  It. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  Mr.  Kousse- 
vltzky did  not  choose  to  bring  forward 
music  markedly  native.  He  began  the 
concert  with  Mousorgsky's  prelude  to 
"Khovantchlna,"  very  pretty  music,  illus- 
trating a  sunrise,  following  it  with  Rim- 
sky-Korsakov's  symphonic  poem  "Sad- 
ko,"  a  poem  of  the  sea  which  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  the  work  of  a  man 
who  wrote  another  poem  of  the  sea  far 
better. 

From  Prokofleft's  suite,  "The  Love 
for  Three  Oranges,"  Mr.  Kousse-vltzky 
chose  three  movements  of  agreeable 
music,  and  from  Stravinsky's  more 
famous  suite,  "The  Fire  Bird" — Mr. 
Eugene  Goosens,  Indeed,  has  just  pro- 
nounced It  a  "classic" — he  also  played 
three.  They  sounded  pretty,  all  these 
six  movements,  and  so  oddly  alike  in 
character  that  the  more  and  the  less 
noted  composers  were  easily  confused. 
Mr.  Kousse\'1tzky  closed  the  program 
with  Tchalkowsky's  fourth  symphony, 
in  F  minor. 

Yesterday  was  an  afternoon  of  refined 
and  sonorous  plaj-lng,  though  not  of  a 
warmth  to  rouse  the  audience  to  en- 
thusiasm. But  with  the  symphony  Mr. 
Koussevltzky  set  himself  to  remedy 
matters.  He  worked,  he  worked  hard, 
something  after  Fricka's  manner,  when, 
by  Bruennhilde's  account  of  It,  she 
drove  to  the  rock  for  her  Interview  with 
Wotan.  He  must  have  succeeded,  for 
the  audience,  forgetting  its  manners, 
applauded  this  first  movement  heartily. 

_  R.  R.  G. 

BOSTON  "'CiPERA     HOUSE  —  "The' 


arrest  the  early  afternoon  or  svenihg 
digestion.  Mr.  Copland  is  in  New  York; 
this  -week  no  "ultra  modernist"  need 
apply-  There  can  be  peaceful  folding 
of  the  hajids;  a  complacent  smile  cast 
around,  as  of  one  saying  :  "Everything 
!b  isafe.  No  cause  for  alarm.  Nothing 
but  dear  old  Johannes,  you  know." 

y.rr.  Rosenthal  will  play  the  concerto 
by  Brahms.  He  first  appeared  In  Boa- 
ton,  In  .tii«  ' Music  Hall,  In  1888.  An 
oJchestra  was  conducted  by  Walter 
Damrpsch..'  Mr.  Rosenthal  was  then  26 
ysars  0I4.  .  He  played  Liszt's  Concerto 
in  B  flat  . and  solo  pieces  by  Henselt, 
Schumann  and  LiszL  "Master"  Fritz 
KreisJeV  also  then  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance here.  He  was  in  his  14ih  year. 
Mi.  Rosenthal's  iast  performance  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra was. on, Apr!!  11,  13.  1924,  when  he 
played  iChopin's  Concerto  in  B  minor.' 
Sickness  prevented  his  appearance  here 
in  1896.  Stricken  with  typhoid  fever,  ha 
went  from  Boston  to  Chicago,  where  he 
barely  escaped  death.  In  1S98  he  played 
here  -with  the  orchestra  Scharwenka's 
Concerto  In,  B  flat  minor;  in  1906  Liszt's 
Concerto  In  E  flat. 

A  NUISANCE  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Notes  and  Lines: 

How  long  has  the  management  at 
Symphony  hall  allowed  smoking  In  the 
corridors  at  the  Friday  afternoon 
symphony  concerts?  Many  of  us  women 
like  to  walk  during'  ihe  intermission,  or 
to  talk  In  the  corridors  with  friends. 
Not  until  this  season,  unless  I  am  mis- 
taken, have  young  raea  puffed  clgajretia 
smoke  in  our  faces.  At  present  our  j 
pleasure  is  marred  by  this  rudeness. 


Daughter  of  the  Regiment,"  opera  by  and  the  symphony  concerts  are  turned 


Donizetti.    The  cast:  into  the  "Pope." 

Maria  ^Marla  Kurenko  — 

.Sulpizlo   Edo\iard  Cotreuil      ,  .  ^  , 

Tumo  Charles   Hat-kett  Notes  and  Lines: 

Narohioness    Maria  ClBesseni    Gjanclng  through 


Hortensio  '  Vjiinrio  TrevisaA 

Corporal,  .  .  :  .  Morelato 

Couductor.  St,  Lesrer 


JkL  S. 


the    merry  old 


u  ^.ullwriy.. 


'.;     of  Play,  The  Shelf 

c,  By  PHILlP  HALE  \ 

t    Plymouth  Theatre:  First  performance 
'.n  Boston  of  "The  Shelf,"  a  comedy 
Irnma  In  three  acts  by  Dorrance  Davis, 
rought  out  at  the  Morosco  Theatre. ' 
.    'ew  Tork.  on  Sept.  27,  1926.  Produced 
*  Atlantic  City  by  William  B.  Kried-v 
iitder.  Inc..  late  In  June,  1926.  The  play  | 
ptned  In  Philadelphia  on  Sept.  13  of 
httt  vear. 

frho  cast  last  night  -na.s  as  follows: 

Stanley  Risdale  Lo"'"  '^>?!'a^] 

EKma  Smith  ^   Florencj;  Earlc 

Mir...  CU^Uwold  

Mi"  B:ittPV«ciTl   

Wpi.  'h!l"-l   

Wendham  .... 


Bill 
T' 

Til' 


Thelma  Rittor 
Wriffhl  Ki-iunor 
Lec  Palriolt 

•wi  Ciistarii    Lawrence  Jeslie 

Rev  Herbert  Chctawold  Donald  iMeek 

>rr!i.  Stella  Amaranth,  having  had  two 
husbands,  one  of  whom  blew  out  his 
brains,  the  other  divorced  her— arrives 
at  Kiwanisport,  a  small  city  Inhabited 
by  conventional  men  and  corseted 
women.  She  brings  with  her  distress- 
ing European  habits  that  are  regarded] 
Rs  immoral:  breakfasting  in  bed  at  a 
late  hour  and  indulging  herself  In  per- 
fumed baths.  We  are  told  that  she  has 
called  down  on  her  head  the  scorn  and 
hatred  of  the  women  by  selling  at  a 
;Miurch  fair  for  the  organ  fund  her  klss- 
'■s;  a  dollar  each  for  bachelors,  two  dol- 
lars for  married  men.  The  rector  thus 
vpont  eight  dollars.  The  fund  was  in- 
creased by  over  %2o0.  The  wives  could 
not  forgive  her;  they  reproached  her  for 
having  "sex-appeal";  the  unmarried 
women  envied  her. 

Living  at  AVendham's  hous^,  she  con- 
tinues to  make  trouble.  We  meet  there 
old  stage  friends  whom  we  have  seen 
for  many  vears  in  as  many  plays;  Wend- 
liam  whom  she  had  at  a  personal  sac- 
rifice kept  out  of  jail;  his  daughter, 
Caroline,  betrothed  to  Stanley,  who  In 
turn  is  Infatuated  with  Stella;  the  rec- 
tor, who  has  been  often  pictured  in 
Punch  and  reminds  one  of  the  timid 
curate  In  Judy,  who  dared  not  complain 
nf  his  egg  at  the  bishop's  table;  the 
rector's  intolerable,  nagging,  censorious 
wife;  the  Senator,  who  Is  tricky  in  poli- 
tics—a  senator  in  every  country  has 
been  fair  game  in  the  theatre  since 
Urabantio. 

Th&  situation  into  which  all  these 
characters  are  thrown  by  the  dramatist 
:  re  also  familiar.  For  example,  the 
ribuse  heaped  on  Stella  by  Mrs.  Chets- 
wold;  the  jealousy  of  Caroline  who 
breaks  her  engagement,  although  every 
Fpectator  knows  it«  will  be  renewed  in 
the  last  act;  the  attempt  of  Risdale  and 
Wcndham  to  make  money  by  the  sale 
of  land  for  a  park.  If  the  Governor  will 
sign. the  bill;  the  rector  putting  his  own 
money  and  money  for  the  church  organ 
In  the  sclieme;  the  wild  appeal  to  Stella, 
who,  once  having  been  engaged  to  the 
Governor,  may  vamp  him,  either  "plu- 
tonically"  as  is  suggested,  or  otherwise 
as  Mrs.  Chetswold  hopes  and  expects. 

.Stella  Is  broke.    She  needs  the  money 
offered  her  if  she  succeeds;  but  she  will 
not  prostitute  herself.    Finally,  taunted| 
by  Mrs.  Chetswold  with  being  no  longer 
desirable,  by  being  "on  the  shelf,"  she 
is  piqued.    Her  vanity  takes  her  to  the' 
Governor.   He  signs  the  bill.   .She  leads; 
the  assembled  company  to  believe  that 
she  succumbed.    She  lies,  for  she  cannot 
confess  the  truth.    He  did  not  even  hold 
her   hand.     So   she   will   go   back  tc| 
Europe.    No.    She  will  not  marry  th^ 
senator,  but  he  engages  a  suite  on  the 
?ame  steamer. 
Ithe  excellent  performance  makes  one 
rget  the  poverty  of  the  play,  its  loose 
itruction,  its  dealing  with  the  con- 
■tlonal  and  familiar  in  the  conven- 
al  and  familiar  town.    The  dialogue 
better  than  the  general  plan;  and  it 
nas  spoken  by  all  with  the  assurance 
"f  those  appearing  in  a  sparkling  com- 
•  <Iy  of  surprises.    Fortunate  dramatist 
fo  be  thus  rescued! 

Miss  Starr  led  one  to  accept  at  once 
the  existence  of  Stella;    what  Is  more 
o  sympathize  with  her,  to  defend  her 
from  slanderous  tongues.    She  has  what 
the    woman    accused    her    of  having. 
Even  the  rector  was  -not  only  chival- 
rous towards  hfr;  he  felt  that  he  too 
could    be    a    sport.     She   played  with 
charming  lightness,  and  in  her  refusal 
I;it  first  to  degrade  herself  by  visiting 
,  the  Governor,  she  was  dramatically  in- 
I  dignant    without    falling    into  melo- 
]  drama. 

Mr.  Byron  was  again  carefully  nat- 
I  ural,  suave,  cynical.  One  has  seen 
rectors  like  Jlr.  Meek,  valiant  over  tea 
'  ups,  easil}'  overcome  by  the  perfume 
of  a  woman,  often  accompanied  by  a 
grenadier  of  a  wife;  rectors  with  the 
smug  face  of  a  natural  born  comedian. 
An  amusing  sketch;  but  let  Mr.  Meek 
beware  lest  he  fall  into  the  trick  of 
mugging.  The  others  In  the  company 
helped  save  the  play,  while  the  audi- 
t-nee was  greatly  entertained. 


BORIS  GOWINOFF 

BOSTO>J  OPERA  HOUSE— The  Chi- 
cago   Civic  Opera    Company.  BorlB 
Godunoflf  with  the  following  cast: 
Boris  Godunoft.  Czar  of  Russia 

Feoaor,  his  son    Clar.i.  Shear 

Sepja-  Ij,''  dausrhter  '.Anna  Hamlin 

l*rinco   Shuisk.v   Josa  Mollca 

Gregory,  the  pretended  Dlmitri 

  ,       J    .         Antonio  Cortls 

nmcnn,  a  monk  and  chronicler 

 .      ,  Virglllo  Laziari 

Vaprabonda 

y,arl''",'n   Edouard  Cotrenfl 

Mls-sail    .   .   Lodovlco  OUviero 

Marina,  beloved  of  Gregrory 

CjTena  Van  Gordon 

The  nurse  Maria  Claeasen« 

Tchekaloff,  secretary  of  the  Ihjma 

,    ,  „  Desire  Defr«re 

Ofticinl  of  the  police  Antonio  NicoMch 

The  boj.nrd  of  the  court   Louis  Derman 

A   biimpkin   Theodore  RItch 

The  bojard  Krusctdoff. . .  .Giusepoe  Minerva 

■The  11111  keeper  Alice  D'Hermanoy 

Jesuits 

Lavitski  Glldo  Morelato 

TcernikovBky. . ;  Antonio  NIcoUch 

Peasant  slrl  Florence  Mlssren 

Conductor  Giorgio  Pol  aoco 

Those  who  hold  that  opera  slngen 
cannot  act  should  have  an  opporttinltjr 
to  see  "Boris  Godunoff"  as  perfonned 
last  night.  Had  the  music  been  omitted 
there  would  still  have  been  a  great  effeet. 
Elofjuent   gesture    aided   the   excellent  i 
singing,  and  magnificent  scenery  added  ['^''^  "o*  a-^t  extremely  well.    Rarely,  In- 
still more  to  a  splendid  presentation.        <^eed.  Is  acting  setn  so  uniformly  good 
Modest  Moussorgsky  wrote  this  murto-  I  ^'^^  ^^^^      exaggeration.        R.  R.  G. — 
drama  when  at  the  height  of  his  pow"_  «  n  a*  •  wnron  rkflTlTr' 
ers— when  he  had  suffered  much,  far]    I  L   Ifl  A  I  If  N  \  KhVllr 


a   KBtn   eye   to  tli- 
chance.  - 

This  second  act  plays  entert.Tiningly 
enough.  But  Mr.  Craven  changes  his 
manner  too  often.  After  the  realism  of 
the  first  act,  the  consciously  light  touch 
of  the  second  act's  early  scenes  seems 
not  In  pl.Hce.  Still  less  so  is  the  ap- 
proach to  "crook"  drama  that  follows 
on,  only  to  end  in  a  curtain  quite  after 
the  fashion  of  a  movie  finale. 

The  company  returns  to  the  kitchen 
for  the  third  act,  to  the  betterment  of 
the  play.  There  Is  real  drama  here, 
for  the  doctor  at  last  has  let  his  heart 
get  the  better  of  his  head — but  how 
explain  his  past  and  his  wife?  CIrcum- I 
stances  help  hlin.  This  last  act  draws, 
after  a  few  moments  toward  the.  end  i 
that  lag,  to  a  close  of  genuine  charm.  ' 

Too  bad  it  is  that  Mr.  Craven,  a, 
man  of  obsen  ation  mighty  keen,  a  man  i 
who   senses    character,    one    who  can 


write    dialogue    homely    a|i    the  milk 


pails  his  people  fill  and  scrub,  yet  terse  | 
and  to  the  point— too  bad  tliat  Mr. 
Craven  cannot  make  bold  to  do  away 
with  futile  plots.  They  weaken  his 
plays,  in  all  else  so  very  good. 

Mr.  Craven  played  the  doctor  excel- 
lently. For  the  waitress  who  wanted  ; 
her  fling  Miss  Arnold  had  charm  in 
plenty,  also  individuality.  To  repeat  the 
names  of  the  cast  is  not  necessary,  for 
there  was  no  on«  on  the  stajge  who 


1 


too  much,  but  still  before  his  excessesi 
had  weakened  him.  It  is  his  greatesti 
work,  yet  it  shows  his  Insufficiency  M  ■! 
composer  almost  as  badly  as  any  other. 
In  no  place  is  orchestra  taken  from 
the  task  of  slavishly  accompanying  th*{ 
chorus  or  singers,  nowhere  does  a  WBt] 
of  counterpoint  show,  seldom  a  new 
harmonic  thought."  The  greatness.  If 
greatness  there  be  In  the  work,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  successful  use  of  this  sort 
of  musical-recitation  discourse  In  a  long 
drama. 

The  drama  is  rooted  In  Russian  hiB* 
tory,  dealing  with  events  following  tlM> 
death  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  The  saT- 
age  force  of  the  action  sweeps  along 
with  little  relief — there  is  not  a  scene 
that  does  not  pile  up  emotion  for  tha 
final  outburst  that  brought  gasps  from 
yesterday's  audience. 

The  singing  actors  last  night  deservs 
the  highest  praise,  with  one  exception. 
How  could  Marina  as  portrayed  by 
Mme.  Van  Gordon  be  Gregory's  beloved 
lady?  Even  a  poor  lad  who  had  been 
In  a  monastery  should  not  become  In- 
fatuated with  a  lady  who  could  more 
easily  haVe  persuaded  the  audience  that 
she  was  Marina's  mother,  or  perti^M 
match-making  aunt. 

Marina  was  beautifully  portrayed 
cally,  but  alas!  not  well  to  the  eye. 

Mr.  Vanni-Marcoux  did  not  act  Boris 
and  his  madness — he  was  Boris.  'WlwnJ 
he  cried  that  he  was  suffocating  It  was 
a  marvel  that  all  who  heard  and  saw 
did  feel  suffocated  too.  Pushkin  mod- 
eled his  "Boris"  after  "Macbeth";  Mr. 
Vannl-Marcoux  portrayed  his  "Boris" 
as  few  actors  can  "Macbeth." 

Besides  Mr.  Marcoux,  Mr.  MoJIca  M 
Prince  Shouisky;  Mr.  Cortis  as  Gregory; 
the  old  Pimenn;  Varlaam  and  MIssall 
— who  will  withhold  praise  from  them 
in  the  scene  at  the  Inn? — In  fact,  the 
innkeeper,  th«  Tzar's  children,  all  the 
minor  characters  were  splendid  In  ac- 
tion as  well  as  in  voice.  Would  that  all 
music-dramas  could  have  the  wonder- 
ful fortune  of  this  "Boris  Godunoflf." 

There  were  few  cuts,  and  the  per- 
formance occupied  almost  four  full 
hours.  In  spite  of  this,  most  of  the 
audience  remained  to  the  end.  No  more 
proof  of  their  Interest  need  be  adduced, 
W.  A.  C. 


HOLLIS  STREET  theatre:— "Money 
from  Home,"  comedy  In  three  acts,  by 
Frank  Craven.  Presented  by  A.  L.  Er- 
langer.    The  cast: 

Jennie  Patrick       ..  ..  Roberta  Arnold 

Nannie  Bavicr.  her  aunt.  .  .  .Camilla  Dalberr 
Hermann  Bauer,  her  uncle  ,.  .John  Rayold 

Newton  Chester  Frederick  Grah.^m 

Mrs.  Chester  .Adora  Andrews 

Dr.  James  Durham  Frank  Cr  iveii 

"Jake.v"  Geti!  .....    John  X)i^s» 

Georire  Peters  .      '  .'   '  Leo  Doiinelly 

Bell  Boy   ...Beacher  Zcbbs, 

Mr.  Craven  sets  his  scene  among  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch.  For  his  first  act 
he  penetrates  to  the  very  kitchen  of  a 
farm  house,  a  country  kitchen,  so  life- 
like tliat  the  very  smell  of  onions  seemsl 
to  permeate  the  air.  And  he  has  peopled: 
It  with  men  and  women  right  in  keep-; 
Ing,  an  old  milkman  and  his  wife— pho- 


At  the  Tremont  Theatre.  Monday 
evening,  Feb.  7,  1927.  Le  Maire's  Af- 
fairs, a  new  revue,  with  Sophie  Tucker, 
Ted  Lewis  and  Lester  Allen,  and  many 
others. 

Lord  Tennyson's  brook  may  well  be 
Immortal  but  we  suspect  that  it  has  a 
pair  of  rivals  In  Sophie  Tucker  and 
Ted  Lewis.  And  though  they  be  di- 
rected from  the  channels  of  the  two- 
a-day  to  the  more  gaudy  purlieu  of 
what  Mr.  Rufus  Le  Maire  Is  pleased  to 
call  a  new  revue,  they  are  always  the 
same.  That  is,*  the  portion  of  their 
performance  which  Is  greeted  by  the 
whole-hearted  approval  of  the  audi- 
ence hasn't  changed  In  the  slightest  de- 
tail In  the  last  10  years  ^  least.  Both 
Miss  Tucker  and  Mr.  Lewis  appear  as 
characters  in  skits  In  "Le  Maire's  Af- 
fairs" and  they  do  not  do  badly  at  all. 
But  what  arouses  the  cheers  of  the 
populace  Is  what  they  have  been  fa- 
miliar with  for  far  longer  than  It  would 
be  strictly  polite  to  calculate.  Miss 
Tucker  sings  "Some  of  These  Days,"  a 
ballad  which  appeared  tn  1910,  and  the 
house  goes  wild.  Mr.  Lewis,  for  his 
part,  stops  the  show  cold  with  his  fa- 
miliar imitation  of  a  small  town  band 
on  parade,  whtch  he  prefaces  wlUi,  "Is 
the  police  force  ready?  He  is?  Let's 
go!"  In  the  face  of  this  sort  of  thing 
criticism  is  obviously  futile. 

Even  reporting  Lemaire's  Affairs  is 
not  so  simple,  for  "Affairs"  is  what  the 
producer  calls  his  numbers,  and  they 
total  thirty.  But  before  we  get  lost 
In  the  welter  of  details,  we  must  have 
a  word  to  say  for  Lester  Allen,  who  Is 
as  adept  and  versatile  a  comedian  as 
we  have  seen  since  we  fell  out  of  the 
cradle  laughing  at  some  of  the  Jokes 
the  authors  gave  him  to  work  with. 
His  costumes  were  masterpieces  in  the 
art  of  caricature  and,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Beatrice  Lillle,  we  do  not 
know  anyone  who  can  get  as  much  out 
of  an  intrinsically  bad  line  as  he.  When 
he  has  something  like  his  "imitation  of 
John  MacCormack  giving  an  imitation 
of  me  giving  an  imitation  of  him  if  he 
was  me,"  the  result  is  worth  sitting 
through  much  duller  things  than  any 
of  the  surrounding  numbers  in  this 
show  to  see. 

The  show  is  extensively  advertised  as 
"the  cleverest  and  costliest  revue  ever 
staged."  The  former  adjective  might 
well  be  considered  unjustified,  but  if 
the  actors,  muslcl.ms  and  stage-hands 
all  belong  to  the  union  and  are  paid  by 
the  hour,  we  can  quite  understand  the 
latter.  The  curtain  rose  at  eight,  and 
when  this  reviewer  left  at  eleven  there 
were  still  six  "Affairs"  to  come. 

The  costumes,  too,  must  have  cost 
money,  but  we  suspect  Mr.  Rufus  I..e 
Maire  of  saving  a  little  legal  tender  by 
having  Mr,  Charles  Le  Maire  (whose 
name  indicates  a  relationship  to  the 
producer*  design  them.  Utterly  lacking 
In  either  taste  or  originality,  they  were 
only  crude  attempts  at  being  sugges- 
tive most  of  the  time.  The  show  opens 
with  the  hackneyed  scene  in  which 
members  of  the  chorus  dressed  to  re- 


tographs,  no  less — a  pert  young  nlece[ 

none  the  more  attractive  for  her  ser-|  present  lOxtravagance,  Lure,  Satile,  etc., 

vice  as  waitres,9  at  a  summer  hotel,  and,  walk  across  the  stage,  and,  as  though 

her  small  town  suitor.    To  them  enter  that   were    not   enough,   later   on  the 

rich  New  Yorkers  because  Uielr  car  has;  Heavenly  Bodies — Mars,  Comet,  Moon, 

broken  down    former  boarders  at  the  and  all  that  sort  of  thing— had  to  be 

hotel,  well  drawn  portraits  in  their  turn.!  represented.  • 


who  furnish  pleasant  contrast  and  alsol 
take  a  hand  In  the  plot. 

For  a  plot  there  is,  and  a  definite  one,, 
as  neatly  unfolded  In  this  admirable 
first  act  the  most  exacting  spectator 
could  ask.  The  waitress,  tired  of  wash- 
ing dishes,  makes  off  with  her  small 
Inheritance  for  a  short  life  but  a  gay 
one  in  New  York.  There  she  meets  one 
Dr.  Durham,  a  doctor  of  sorts  at  all| 
events,  v,)i.v  i..  ■  .  ^;  Ifnr  ^Iv^rt,! 
man-'' 


As  to  the  music,  the  featured  number 
is  "I  Can't  Get  Oveif  a.  Girl  Like  You 
Loving  a  Boy  Like  Me,"  which  Bos- 
ton's dance  orchestras  have  made  us 
familiar  with  while  the  show  was  en- 
joying its  six  or  eight  months'  run  in 
Chicago.  John  Price  Jones,  a  young 
man  with  a  pleasing  personality,  sings 
"Bring  Back  Those  Minstrel  Days,"  a 
tune  with  a  lot  of  swing,  in  an  engag- 
ing manner.    The  rest  of  tb.-  new  mu.'lc 


the  c:  liesli-a  alniust  in\aJiably  playe'i 
In  dc-ifeiving  tones.  In  fact,  the  musi- 
cians in  the  pit  and  Ted  Lewis's  Musi- 
cal Clowns  on  the  stage  seemed  to  be 
having  a  competition  to  see  which  could 
make  the  more  noise.  We  don't  know 
who  won.  but  an  unfortunate  actress 
called  Colleen  Adams  had  our  Idea  of 
the  toughest  Job  we  know.  She  had 
to  follow  Ted  Lewis,  after  he  had  creat- 
ed pandemonium  with  the  small  town 
band  act,  and  try  to  make  herself  heard 
over  the  pit  orchestra's  rebuttal. 

Mention  must  be  given  to  Miss  Olive, 
Brady,  who  is  a  dancer  of  rare  grace 
with  a  lovely  figure  when  she  is  al- 
lowed to  leave  It  alone.  It  seemed  to 
us  a  tragedy  that  a  girl  with  her  poa- 
slWlities  as  a  real  dancer  should  be 
made  into  a  contortionist.  She  almost 
made  a  "Danse  Acrobatlque"  beautiful. 
Higher  praise  than  that  we  do  not 
know  how  to  bestow. 

But  In  the  face  of  the  audience's 
tremendous  enthusiasm  we  fear  we  are 
sounding  a  bit  peevish.  We  are  not. 
We  only  wish  to  give  an  Idea  of  what 
they  were  enthusiastic  about.  And  our 
theory  of  the  reason  for  the  success 
that  the  show  is  bound  to  have  here  Is 
that  it  is  never  allowed  to  lag  for  an 
instant,  and  the  players  present  their 
tattered  material  with  an  almost  un- 
believable verve  and  sincerity.  | 
O.  O—  T.  I 

St  James  Theatre.  "The  Show  Off."' 
I A  transcript  of  life  In  three  acts  byj 
I  George  Kelly.    The  cast:  j 

riara   Edith  SoeaTei 

M  rs   Fisher  '. '  Florence  Pendleton  i 

Mrs_  iisner    yjor^nct  Shirley i 

Fr"-nk  •  Hj^l^d  "  ^vt'tfi^.n^r  «aM 

■M,.  "PiaTier  William  Oefalfl 

Mr  Fisher  

'Aubrey  Piper"   ■A^'^^Jpinll™! 

Mr.  Gill   ^J"'5,'°S  ' 

Mr.  Rosers   Frank  ^,  Pedd 

George  Kelly  Is  fast  becoming  a^ 
dramatist  of  the  family  album  type,l 
for  each  of  his  last  three  plays  con- 
tains minutely  detailed  portraits  of 
people  so  much  within  the  realm  of 
universal  acquaintance  that  the  charac- 
terization calls  to  mind  stuck-up 
Cousin-Jo  or  insufferable  Aunt  Chrys- 
tal. 

"Craig's  Wife"  and  the  "Show  Off 
are  BtlH  within  Boston's  memory  and' 
"Daisy  Mav-me"  lies  in  the  offing.  The 
"Show  Off,"  that  comedy  of  middle 
■lass  manners  and  humors — surmounted 
ind  embellished  by  a  boor,  a  man  suf- 
fering from  a  bad  case  of  enlarged 
superiority  complex,  is  an  undertaking 
for  the  St.  James  players  but  they 
carry  It  off  with  finesse  as  they  have 
done  with  all  their  previous  offerings. 

In  drawing  Aubrey  Piper  and  hie 
family  Kelly  has  an  opportunity  to 
bring  humor,  pathos,  shrewdness  and  a 
mild  satire  Into  play.  Of  course,  Au- 
brey is  exaggerated  but  this  over  elab- 
oration only  serves  to  bring  the  truths 
closer  hortie.  Just  how  many  homes 
sport  and  support  such  men  whose  nat- 
ural conceit  has  become  an  ailment? 
Would  we  be  surprised  to  learn  thatj 
there  Is  much  of  his  overweaning  char- 
acteristic in  many  of  us?  How  about' 
the  boy  who  rides  "no-handed"  by  his 
sweetheart's  home?  And  we  can  al- 
ways fall  back  on  Kelly's  own  line  con- 
cerning the  fact  that  "there  never  was 
a  man  who  thought  he  couldn't  slngl" 

Walter  Gilbert  has  a  fat  part.  At 
first  we  felt  that  he  was  merely  reciting 
lines  but  as  A  went  on  we  were  more 
convinced  that  he  was  truly  depicting, 
a  self-centred  man.  He  was  not  unctu- 
ous enough — we  did  not  really  dislike 
him,  but  we  pitied  his  wiTe  who  waSj 
fool  enough  to  love  and  take  him  seri- 
ously. Nothing  In  his  characterization 
made  the  lines  of  Clara,  that  he  was 
only  some  one  "who  longed  to  be  Im- 
portant," stir  any  pity  for  him  in  us. 

Florence  Pendleton  did  remarkably 
well  with  her  picture  of  the  middle 
class  mother,  never  resting  her  hands,. 
Irking  her  daughter  Into  marriage  and 
then  turlng  to  shelter  her.  Her  pussy-i 
footing  and  her  subdued  anger  were  I 
particularly  true  to  life.  Natural  was 
the  scene  when  she  learns  of  her  hus-l 
band's  stroke.  Overcome  for  a  mo- 
ment, she  reverts  Immediately  to  the ! 
carrying  out  of  the  dally  iT)utlnP  of  life.! 

Miss  Shirley  Is  cute  and  appealing.  | 
Her  part  is  a  difficult  one  this  week  for  i 
she,  with  her  sob  stuff,  has  to  work ,' 
against  the  laughs  which  Gilbert  gets-  j 
She  takes  firm  hold  of  her  lines  and  I 
comes  through.  f 

Anthony  Blake,    me  casi  .j^'??.,,^  KersbaW 

Jlmmio  waeon  E.,bi-t^aroNet-" 

Moma   .Mtry  Soh-*- 


Sir  Pr.ancl- 
Mary  Ravenhlll 

Nora  Shannon  

Col.  Vi'atls,  .  .  .  .  .  • ■ 
Capt.  Ralph  Barday 
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.Ixuls  Icon 


PoUoe  onlerly  j.ixte»  Nuftin 

1  ^"li;?:  ^^^r^spectmg  •aramatlst  of  todjT 
should  meet  his  >f«ker  ^^hout  a  «y 
angle  play  In  his  hand.  Mr.  K^^^^* 
imd  Mr.  Anthony  Blake  are  ready.  They 
have  given  us  a  rather  elderly  busb.uid^ 


1  TO^d  and  nonsense  of  humor,  his  ch:ii 
Sue  youu;   wife   who  has  beer,_ 


strong  t>-pe  with 


he.-a  t  rf 
\rm- 

aflame ie'ss  in  nd  boring  exlsten  -  \  an« 


youiis  man  with  dark  ourly  hair,  maA 
no  money  at  all 

The  scene  Is  laid  In  AMcm,  wbflM 
Sir  Frances   Kavenhill  Is  Lleuteuaflt- 
^ovemor  of  a  colony.    Now  It  shouM 
I  t>e  Immediately  noted  that  not  one  cor 
nitlve  maiden  with  flowers  In  her  hair 
apreai-s  on  the  stage.    A  play  of  th» 
tropics  with  no  native  toe  twisting  or 
ogling:  Is  almost  unbelievable,  though 
tli.iv)   are   two   native   servants  who 
their  African    dialect    with  a 
')    American    accent.     But  the 
^tnlosphere  is  kept  under  con- 
rkably  well.    The  routine  and 
of  Marx  Ravenhlll's  life  mlgftt 
■  liid  in   any  government  official 
circle. 

When  the  play  opens,  Mary  has  Jm* 
returned  from  a  hunting  trip  where  sh* 
and  her  friend  Nora  Shannon  escapeid 
for  a  time  the  many  social  duties  at 
Government  House.    Her  husband  had 
placed  their  expedition  In  charge  of  the 
romantic  young  captain.    Six  weeka  1b 
the  jungle  and  the  inevitable.    As  the 
movlegihave  It,  "came  the  dawn."  With 
51;  ry  s  return  to  civilization  she  faces 
Ii' t    nroblem.    There  Is  her  husband's 
rosiii,,,!.    A  scandaJ    would   ruin  hia 
c'lr'.T        well  as  the  captain's.  A 
wr  ni.  n  of  character,  Mary  decide*  to 
elve  up  romance.    At  this  point,  fa;t« 
fid  air.  Knobblock  step  in. 
Capt.  Barclay  Is  officially  ordered  to 
lit   House,   and  brings  with 
tive  gTjide  who  went  on  the 
ip,  a  villain  of  deepest  dye, 
\\  j.nica  by  the  police  of  the  neighbor- 
ing  French   colony  for  eeveraj  Ilttl* 
'nurder.s. 

Dan  Dara  has  spied  on  the  lovers  in 
lie  Jungle.  Biackmai],  consternation,  an 
attempt  to  help  Dan  Dara  out  of  the 
country   which   fails  when  the  police 
cateli  him.  The  tornado  Is  gathering. 

Mai-y   watches   the   tornado  coming 
nearer.  Capt,  Barclay  is  a  loyer  well 
suited  to  her.    He  Is  romance,  all  sh 
has  ml.ssed.    Her  husband  loves  het 
and  In  this  play  he  Is  a  human  belni 
'w.  Can  she  stay  on  as  "oru 
keepers  of  the  world?"  ThI 
play,  never  produced  beforl 
■II  any  stage,  and  the  answer  Is  thor- 
i;?hly  modern.    Shft  stays. 
"    '1  Taylor  is  ejccellent  as  the  lovely 
ho  found  the  way  of  the  trans- 
II  ore  than  usually  hard.  AVhen 
tlie  stage,  the  play  sags, 
a.s  well  that  sh©  Is  present 
■  ntlmiQusly.      Agnes  Elliott 
•otL.  the  famlli'  friend,  pours  oil  on 
oubled  waters  very  gracefully. 
Henry  Jewett  makes  Sir  Fi-ancis  % 
H?rfect  bulldog.   When  he  says.  "Marr. 
ha\e  rnmmitted  the  unpardonable  sin. 

I     ')u,"  you  feel  that  her 
•  •  gesture.   Mr.  Jewett'e 
'<!  Of  delivering  his  lines 
<i  to  lit  the  character, 
ita  Gill  is  a  wonderful  poisonooa 
If  tones  could  kill,  her  hus- 
ind   should   certaJnly  die  when  she 
ys,      "Oeorgie,     darling."  •Wiliram 
OS    her    protesting  husband, 
vou  realize  just  what  the  plirase 
s  life"  means. 
jJaa  Dara,  played  by  Louis  Leon  Hall, 
not  only  a  very  convincing  native 
It  a  thoroughly  sinister  villain.  Day- 
2 lit  or  dark,  you'd  hate  equally  to  meet 
in  Dar.i. 


'The  General"  Is  Picture 
Civil  War  Days 


But  ail  pleasant  things  must  end  In 
"Sorrows  of  Satan"  and  next  we  find 
the  ^rl  and  the  boy  back  in  the  dreary 
place  they  live,  one  across  the  hall  from 
the  other.  The  boy  begs  to  be  allowed 
to  visit  the  girl  Instead  of  going  to  his 
depressing  room  but  she  is  firm  and 
proper.  A  little  note  written  In  a 
moment  of  repentance,  the  approaching 
steps  of  the  landlady  and  the  two  And 
themselves  together.  The  love  theme 
blossoms,  the  boy  announces  he  would 
sell  his  soul  for  money  and  Adolphe 
Menjou  makes  his  appearance  In  "a 
pleasing  shape"  as  Satan.  Even  So, -he 
Is  a  conscientious  being  who  hopes 
mortals  will  not  fall  even  as  he  unfolds 
bacchanalian  scenes  to  tempt. 

Lya  De  Puttl  has  a  thankless  task. 
Her  heart-shaped  face  Is  more  of  a  re- 
lief than  it  is  supposed  to  be,  but  Carol 
Dempster  is  made  to  crj-  and  cry  and 
grow  gaunt  and  sickly  as  she  picks 
de.sperately  at  a  huge  typewriter.  We  | 
can't   help   but   feel   that   Mr.   Griffith  i 

•would  have  had  ^  more  realistic  drama  [  /^^/ ^ff         ^  f  Z  ^ 

if  he  had  modernized  his  heroine  a  lit-  Shakespeare  yesterday  I  becai»e  awa<-e 
tie.  .Aluch  too  soupy  as  it  is.  Any  girl  of  ^^^^^  f^^.^  that  La<ly  Macbeth  would 
on  her  own  with  an  ounce  of  gumption  never  have  made  a  vaudeville  actress, 
would  go  get  a  nice  job  as  a  waitress  ]„  one  oassage  she  yells:  "Out.  out' 
Instead  of  starving  to  death — and  write  damned  spot." 

her  masterpieces  between  orders  of  ham[  ^Q^p.^^yoOF.  THE  BLOODHOUND 
and  eggs. 

There  are  baronial  halls,  a  wedding, 

^       MUSIC  AND  QOOD  BEHAVIOR 

Notes  and  Lines: 

I  don't  know  much  about  music  be- 
yond the  fact  that  Mr.  ^Imbalist  does 
not,  as  I  had  ignorsintly  supposed,  play 
solos  on  the  cymbals.  But  I  have  In- 
tested  concert  halls  long  enough  and 
often  enough  to  qualify  as  an  expert 
;  on  perfect  behavior,  and  it  seems  to 
me  there  are  respects  in  which  even 
those  who,  in  Boston,  are  what  some 
of  my  neighbors  always  call  "hablchoos" 
of  symphony  concerts  stand  In  sore 
need  of  improvement. 

Friday  afternoon  concerts — no  longer 
disguised  under  the  delusive  name  of 
reheirsals  for  the  real  bon  ton  per- 
formance of  Saturday  evening,  begin, 
at  least  theoretically,  at  2:30.  I  rote 
that  several  hundred  people  customarily 
arrive  at  a  somewhat  later  hour,  latar 
even  than  the  several  m.inutes  of  grace 
which  are  in  fact  accorded,  and  come 
trailing  in  at  the  first  break  in  the 
initial  number,  prolonging  that  Inter- 
val unduly  and  irritating  both  Mr. 
Koussevltzky  and  me.  Surely,  It  Is  as 
possible  for  almost  every  one  else  to  be 
in  his  seat  promptly  as  it  is  for  me  to 


WILBUR— "Queen    High,"  mu- 
sical version  of  "A  Pair  of 
Sixes,"  with  Julia  Sanderson, 
Frank  Crumit  and  John  Haz- 
zard.    Tenth  week. 
COPLEY— "The    Ghost  Train," 
i    mystery  play  by  Arnold  Ridley 
I    with    Mr.    Clive's  company 
Seventh  week. 

BUSTER  KEATON  IN 
COMEDY  AT  STATE 


iic; :  -J  rTiHTcuIa  for  >is 

''■nc  -ids  from  tile  v 

or  :  ,  hurled  a  decads 

or  two  at  some  honest  pioneer. 

No.  We  appear  to  take  it  for  grranted 
that  every  pioneer  Is  a  genius,  even 
when  ha  doesn't  look  or  sound  like  one; 
and  we  give  him  a  glad  hand.  Just  as  we 
should  have  done  for  Wagner  and  the 
immortal  Ludwig.  We  may  have  no 
consideration  for  each  other's  comfort, 
but  the  artist  has  nothing  to  fear.  He 
will  be  clapped  in  and  clapped  out,  even 
when  nine-tenths  of  the  paraders  in  the 
corridors  at  Intermission  will  be  heard 
saying  that  to  produce  such  stufiC  Is  a 
direct  insult  to  an  intelligent  gathering. 
It  looks  as  if  we  were  nndiscrimlnating; 
but  is  that  any  worse  than  to  be  so  con- 
foundedly discriminating  tliat  we  preteno 
we  think  every  new  thing  is  bad — which 
of  seems  to  be  what  happened  in  French 
and  German  concert  halls  in  days  whici 
inow  pass  as  a  sort  of  Augustan  age? 
THE  TERRIBLE-TEMPERED 

MR.  BANG. 

I    Mace's  Crossing. 


a  suicide,  the  regular  Griffithian  rain 
storm,  which  is  wet,  and  a  happy  end- 
ing with  the  bad  little  boy  being  taken 
under  the  canopy  of  the  good  little  girl's 
protecting  arm. 

Adolphe  Menjou  thinks.  One  doesn't 
feel  that  he  is  terribly  impressed  with 
his  part  as  Satan  but  he  does  It  in 
workmanlike  manner.  Ricardo  Cortez 
is  inspired  to  do  some  acting  and  for- 
tunately Mr.  Griffith  gives  Caiol  Demp 
ster  a  chance  to  show  her  depth  andl 
(restraint  before  the  tears  get  the  better! 
.  .  of  her— all  of  us.  C.  M.  D. 

iHEAHMKNl'AIfflLY 

STOPS  KEITH  SHOW 

Whoever  would  have  thought  seeing 
quiet,  una.ssumlng  Will  .\hearn  and  his 
sister,  Gladys,  do  their  clever  rope 
spinnin;;-  act  at  Keith's  a  few  seasons 
ago,  that  in  the  year  J927  this  same 
pair  would  stop  the  show  and  be  called 
out  again  and  again  for  encores?  While 
the  feature  of  the  act  is  rope  spinning. 
Will  does  some  excellent  eccentric  danc- 
ing, his  pretty  sister  has  some  attrac- 
tive steps  in^her  routine  and  the 
young  brother  does  his  share  of  rope    „  .  _  

spinning  also.    Their  material  Is  vastly  be  there.    I'shouldn't  object"  to  the  be 


improved,  not  only  the  manner  in  which 
Will  Ahearn  delivers  his  gags 
way  in  which  the  whole  act  is  routined. 
These  brothers  and  sister  must  have 
worked  hard  and  it  looks  as  though 
they  were  going  to  reap  their  reward. 
Something  ha.s  been  said  about  their 
appearing  in  Frank  Fay's  revue  this 
summer,  so  vaudeville  may  lose  them 
soon. 


makes   Capt.  Barciay 
ave,  but  unconvincing 
xnate  lover.    His  ar^or 
in.i  loo  controlled  for  one  who  would 
■unt  the  world  well  lost  for  love, 
n       '  V  is  good  theatre,  and  holds 
n  In  spite  of  a  rather  dra«^ 
t.    The  ending,  with  hus- 
fe  taking  up  their  everj-day 
the  exit  of  the  dashlmr 
'invei    enough  to  idesM 


Adoiphe  Menjou  in  "Sorrows 
of  Satap" 


Harry  Carroll  and  a  company  of  12 
have  an  entertaining  act  which  com- 
bines fast  dancing  and  tuneful  songs 
composed  by  Mr.  Carroll.  Mr 
stepped  Into  this  act  and  he  and  Car- 
roll have  an  amusing  little  turn  of  their 
own.  Jacques  Renard  and  his  Lido 
Venice  orchestra  were  given  an  en- 
thusiastic reception  and  his  selections 
were  well  chosen.  Andrew  Jacobson, 
Mr.  Renards  accomplished  saxophone 
soloist,  gave  a  bit  too  much  of  himself 


lated  advent  of  three  or  four  who  had 
but  the  I  suffered  from  flat  tires  or  traffic  Jam, 
but  is  there  sufficient  excuse  for  the 
threescore  and  ten,  to  put  the  number 
'  pretty  middling  low,  who  regularly 
stream  In  at  the  first  Informal  oppor- 
tunity? 

The  Inflltratlen  usually  extends  to 
about  3  o'clock.  There  is  a  period  from 
I  tiien  to  about  five  minutes  before  4 
o'clock  in  which  I  can  find  little  or  no 
fault,  save  with  the  sufferers  from 
chronic  coughs  who  haven't  had  the 
Ahearn  consideration  to  rem.ain  at  home,  and 
the  fidgety  young  thing  who  has  the 
seat  nest  to  mine  and  who  flips  pro- 
gram leaves  continuously  and  feverishly 
without  apparent  method.  I  have 
cursed  this  young  person  Inwardly  for 
the  past  four  years:  likewise  prayed 
that  she  might  subscribe  for  a  seat 
somewhere  else.    All  in  vain.    If  she 


He  was  excellent  and  should  have  left  only   read   her   program    book — which, 


them  wanting  more.  Yorke  and  King, 
a  familiar  act  in  "The  Old  Family  Tin 
Type"  kept  the  audience  In  uproars  of 
laughter.  Smith  and  Strong,  a  singing 
duo  billed  earlier  on  the  program, 
stepped  into  this  act  and  the  four  made 
a  merr>'  quartet.  The  entire  bill  at 
Keith  s  this  week  is  first  rate  4 


D.    W.    Griffith   has   adapted  Marie 
Corelli's  novel,  "Sorrows  oi  Satan,"  into 
several  reels  of  infernal  splendor.  At 
the  Metropolitan  this  week.  The  cast: 
Prince  Lueio  do  Rlmanez.  .Adolphe  Mcniou 

Geoffrey  Tempest  Ricardo  Corte?. 

Mavis  Claire   Carol  Dempster 

Princess  Olpa   Lya  De  Puttii 

Mr.  Griffith  is  a  detailist.  In  sum- 
ming up  his  latest  work  one  marvels  at 
the  perfection  of  a  small  scene,  the 
way  a  woman  walks  across  the  floor, 
the  tenseness  of  a  moment  that  in  Itself 
Is  not  so  Important.  The  huge  scenic 
effects  are  as  glaringly  artificial  as  a 
dowager  hung  with  paste  diamonds. 

The  scene  of  Lucifer  expulsed  from 
Heaven  Is  bewildering  only  because  the 
wings  prove  that  many,  many  barn- 
yards were  stripped  of  their  feathers 
80  that  they  could  be  made. 

The  ^ppS-  concerns  a  boy  and  a  girl 
(Ricardo'  Cortez  and  Carol  Dempster) 
In"  a  chilly  boarding  house  trying  to 
make  a  living  by  writing.  Next  we 
them  in  a  warm  lunch  room  witli 
only  t^'o  rolls  an  dtwo  cups  of  coffee 
betwecr  them  and  starvation.  Carol 
,idds  her  bit  to  the  cheerful  scene  by 
I'rying  over  a  poem  Ricardo  has  written 
Ibout  hP'"  'The  lunch  room  and  it's 
.moM  '  •  ^  ':''--iiir.  .... 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

COLONIAL— "Sunny,"  Charles 
Dillingham's  musical  produc- 
tion  starring   Marilj'n  Miller 
and  Jack  Donahue.  Fifth  week. 
MAJESTIC  — "What  Price 
Glory,"  Lawrence  Stallings  and 
Maxwell   'Anderson's  ,  famous 
war  play  in  screen  form.  Victor 
McLaglen,  Edmund  Lowe,  and 
Dolores  del  Rio  are  the  leading 
players.    Fourth  week. 
PARK— "The  Triple  Cross,"  new 
mystery  play  by  Edward  Par- 
amore,    Jr.,    with  Margaret 
Wycherly,  James  Spottswood 
and  Natacha  Rambova.  Second 
week. 

S  H  U  B  E  R  T— "Castles  in  the 
Air,"  combination  of  operetta 
and  musical  comedy  with  Ber- 
nard Granville,  Roy  Cropper, 
Thais  Lawton,  Era  Briggs  and 
others.    Last  week. 


m.y  dear  sir.  Is  well  worth  doing — it 
would  be  a  consolation;  but  she  ai>- 
pears  to  be  Interested  only  in  the  ads, 
and  in  those  but  to  a  limited  extent. 
Mostly  she  Just  Sips  the  leaves. 

Then  begins  a  period  of  deSltration, 
usually  starting  with  the  front  row  on 
the  floor.    I  note  that  this  Invariably 
begins  at  3:55,  and  suspect  that  a  <:15  ' 
train  has  something  to  do  with  it   As  1 
a  result  there  is  a  twilight  zone  toward  ■ 
the  close  of  the  concert,  which  is  like  ! 
unto  the  one  at  its  beginning  and  In  ' 
which  one  of  my  temperament  is  moved  \ 
to  a  state  of  mind  Inconsistent  with  any  j 
but  the  very  worst  of  the  modern  com- 
positions. I 
But  this  isn't  really  what  I  started  to  i 
say.  My  main  thesis  is  that,  with  all  our 
bad  behavior  at  concerts,  we  axe  on  the  ; 
whole  more  polite  than  foreign  auditors  j 
appear  to  be.    I  note  that  the  most  | 
ridiculous    modern    cacophonist    who  i 
com.es  before  us  to  play  what  he  calls 
m.usio  w^l!  usually  provoke  riotous  ap- 
plause, so  that  he  can  come  back  and 
bow  to  us  at  least  twice,  and  certainly 
is  never  booed  or  hissed;  whereas  I  read 
in  the  program  notices  that  the  com- 
positions now  hai'ed  as  undoubted  m.as- 
terpieoes  were  coldly  received,  or  worse, 
when  they  were  originally  played  at  the 
Gewandhaus  and  other  sUuring  nlaces 
abroad. 

Now  that  cuts  both  ways.  The  t!m.e 
may  come  when  these  discordant  pro- 
ductions, which  sound  to  me  like  bed- 
lam in  the  nursery,  will  be  hailed  as 
the  magna  opera  of  a  classic  school, 
just  as  we  have  come  to  like  thini;s 
which  early  German  audiences  greeted 
with  silent  scorn,  or  active  sibillants; 
but  at  least  no  Boston  audience  wil!  be 


NEXT  SUNDAY'S  CONCERTS 

Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Mme. 
GalH-Curci.  Jordan  hall,  S:30  P.  M., 
People's  Symphony  orchestra.  Boston 
Art  Club,  3:30  P.  M.,  Boston  Flute  Play- 
ers Club.  Copley-Plaza  Hotel.  S:fS 
P.  M.,  concert  by  Fe!i-  Fo:c,  pianist; 
Jessie  Symonds,  violinist;  Henri  Mar- 
coux,  baritone,  and  Harrison  Potter, 
pianist.  Boston  Art  Club,  8  P.  M.,  Ger- 
trude Ehrhart,  soprano,  and  the  Sym- 
5iioiiy  ensemble. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE^-Chicago 
Civic  Opera  Com.pany.  Afternoon  per- 
/ormance,  "Cam-jen,"  opera  in  four  acts 
by  Georges  Bizet.  Giorgio  Polacco,  con- 
ductor.   The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Jo3e   Mr.  Ansseau 

Morales   Mr.  Deferere 

Zunira  lir.  Cotreull 

Carmen   Miss  Garden 

Frasquita  Kiss  Hamlin 

Mercedes  Miss  Jackson 

Escamillo   Mr.  Rimini 

Micaela  Mme.  Mason 

Daneairo   Mr.  Defrere 

Remendado.  Mr.  Mojlca 

Uilas  Pastia  Mr.  Correntl 

Incidental  dances  Miles.  Shermont  and 
Samuels  and  corps  ae  ballet. 

Not  long  ago  Henry  de  Montherlant, 
writing  a  preface  for  Merimee's  "Car- 
men," reported  a  conversation  he  had 
had  with  Don  Celestino  apropos  of  a 
perform.ance  of  the  opera  by  a  French 
company  at  Madrid.  "We  laughed" 
said  the  Spaniard,  "especially  when  the 
portrayer  of  Carmen  began  to  dance." 
"But  the  music?"  "No,  that's  not  true 
Spanish  music.    It  is  sad  music. 

Nor  did  Don  Celestino  like  Merimee's 
story.  "A  Frenchman  cannot  help 
speaking  badly  of  Spain.  The  Spanish 
soldier.  Don  Jose,  deserter,  smuggler, 
brigand,  assassin.  The  Spanish  woman? 
Carmen,  coquette,  thief,  wanton,  an 
assassin  In  the  Intention.  "Carmen"  in- 
agurated  the  series  of  works  in  which 
Spain  is  represented  as  the  country  of 
c:ypsies,  guitar  players,  toreros.  Haven't 
we  engineers,  advocates,  physicians  as 
good  as  those  of  other  lands?" 

The  fact  remains  that  Spain  wil!  not 
have  Bizet's  opera.  It  is  said  that  the 
Cubans  also  frown  on  it. 

The  libretto  of  "Carmencita  and  the 
Soldier"  used  by  the  Moscow  Com.pany. 
that  visited  Boston,  is  far  more  inter- 
esting and  dramatic;  the  arrangement 
ofof  Bizeti  music  incites  a  swifter 
movement  of  'the  action;  the  stage 
settings  and  the  stage  business  were 
striking;  nor  will  one  soon  forget  the 
naturalness  and  intensity  of  the  Rus- 
sian interpreters. 

_Nevertheless  Eizefs  "Carmen"  will  bo 

on  the  stage  for  many  years  to  come, 

I  for  it  has  all  the  elements  of  popularity. 
The  performance  yesterday  was  with 

lone  exception  m.ost  escellent.  It  was  to 
be  regretted  that  Mr.  Rim.inl  was  al- 
lowed to  sing  the  m.usic  of  Escamillo. 
His  voice  was  constantly  unsteady;  his 
acting  was  inexpressive. 
The  Carmen  of  Miss  Garden  and  the 

I  Don  Joss  of  Mr.  Ansseau  are  familiar 
to  our  opera  goers,  but  it  seemed  as  If 

j  yesterday  they  acted  with  even  greater 
brio  and  sang  with  even  greater  in- 
tensity than  In  preceding  perform.- 
anoes.  Miss  Garden  put  aside  cc  tain 
kittenish  ways  that  more  than  nee 
have  marred  her  portrayal  of  the  e.  'sy. 
Mr.  Ansseau  again  sang  and  i.'l:iyed 
with  irresistible  force.  The  voic  s  of 
Miss  Hamlin — the  daughter  of  that 
fine  artist,  the  late  George  Hamlin — 
and  Miss  Jackson  were  delightfully 
fresh;  as  women  they  were  pleasing  to 
the  eye. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  per- 
1  formance  was  Mme.  Edith  Mason's 
'  portrayal  of  Micalela.  The  quality  of  | 
her  voice,  the  purity  of  her  intonation, 
the  significance  of  her  phrasing,  and 
the  appropriate  simplicity  of  her  acting 
were  beyond  all  praise. 

There  were  pleasing  Innovations  !n 
the  stage  business;  the  stage  settings 
were  singularly  effective;  the  ballet  was 
brilliant.     Chorus   and    orchestra  re- 
sponded to  Mr.  Polacco's  every  wish, 
which  was  to  bring  out  all  the  details  ; 
and  the  general  spirit  of  Bizet's  score.  ■ 
j    The  very  large  audienoe  was  Justly  I 
enthusiastic.  I 
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'RIGOLETTO' 


opacity  Audience  Hears  Verdi's 
Opera  in  ETening 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSED— "Rigo- 
latto,"'  opera  by  PI&v»  and  VsrdL  The 
cast; 

Duka  oi  Mantua  Anolcio  Cortls 

Ruoletto.  his  hunchback  jester 

,     ^,     ,      ^  Richard  Eonelll 

GlJJa.   his  dauehter   Eide  Noieii.i 

Giovajina.  nurse  to  GUda.  .  Anna  Correntl 
Maddalena.  his  e»eter.  Loma  Doons  Jackson 
Ba<Malena.  his  sister.  .Ix>rna  Doone  JackRon 

M'  -terone   Desire  Deirere 

•      -   ,  litidovico  Oliviero 

v.  .  ..Wo  .■  Gildo  More!a*o 

Coui.i  Cepreno  Antonio  Nieolich 

Countess  >'*prano.  his  vriia 

„         /  Alice  D'Hermanoy 

Page    Clara  Shear 

Ushet^    Gildo  Morelato 

Cpiv^   Roberto  Moranzonl 

dances  by  corps  de  ballet. 
an<3  swiftly  movljig-  tale  of 
-*;tlv6  ard  philandering  duke, 
,  crippled  jester  and  his  victimized 
aaughter.  was  unfolded  last  night  to  a 
.'ritica!  and  appreciative  audience  which 
packed  the  house. 

Stage    technique    of    a    high  order 
marked  the  production,  from  the  gay  i 
and    graceful    opening    scene    in  the 
palace,   where  preening  courtiers  and  [ 
=-!f-g!lmp8«d  dancers  aequltted  t&ea« 
ives  In  admirable  ensemble,   to  th* 
-::3i   act   Of   lightning,    thunder,  and 
'  ;  chestral  crescendo,  when  Kigoletto,  no 
or.ger  mocking  jester,  but  half-crazed 
.  ictini  of  a  curse  and  of  fate,  descends 
a  sudden  psychic  crash  from  his  pln» 
■.Acl©   of   triumphant   revenge   to   thA  . 
^l)\-ss  of  hopeless  grHf. 

The  three  all-Important  parts  weps 
well  rendered,  the  duke  debonair  and  j 
-i^changing,  the  Jester  a  role  of  slowly 
uimlnating  transition,  while  Gilda  waa  i 
:  f  rhaps  more  effective  In  the  clandestine  i, 
!  ve  scene  than  in  the  later  scenes  of  ' 
-oaJlzed  betrayal.  Miss  Noreno,  youth-  j 
;ully  naive,  of  manner  and  warm  and  i 
tp'.rlted  of  voice,  was  heartily  applauded  i 
ir.  the  Caro  Nome.  All  roles  were  ex-  ) 
ciUently  cast  for  eye  as  we!!  as  for  ear,.  ' 

H.  F.  M. 


'IStGIOVANN!" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Boston  Opera  House.  Chicagro  Civic 
Opera  Co,  "Don  Gicc  annl"  or  '■II  Dis- 
coluto  Punito,"  a  "dramma  giocoso"  in 
two  acts.  Book  by  the  Abbe  da  Ponte; 
iv.uslc  by  Mozart.  Mr.  Polaceo,  con- 
<1  actor. 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 

^  m  Giovanni  J   Vannl  Marcoux 

I'onna  Anna  Rosa  Raisa  ; 

I)on  Ottavio    Cliarlea  H.ic'  ett  / 

rommenrlatrTs  Aloxanrier  Kinnis  ( 

Donna  Klvira   Louise  Loi  ins-  i 

Lenorello   Paolo  Lndikar  i 

M.-usetto  Vlttenio   Trevisnn  1, 

Zerlina    Edith  Mason 

When  Mr.  Vannl-Marcoux  took  the 
part  of  Don  Giovanni  at  ,  the  Boston 
Opera  House,  fourteen  years  ago  this 
month  his  associates  were  the  admir- 
able Emnea  Destlnn,  John  McCormack, 
the  incomparable '  singer  of  Mozai't's 
music.  Miss  Amsden,  Miss  Nielsen  and 
Messrs.  Didur,  Ta  Vocchla  and  Mar- 
dones.  Pellx  Weingartner  conducted. 
Last  night,  Mr.  Ludika  replaced  at 
short  notice  Mr.  Lazzarl  as  Leporello, 
on  account  of  Mr.  Lazzarl's  sickness. 
Mr.  Ludikar  was  seen  In  this  role  when 
Mr.  Vannl  Marcoux  played  the  Don 
I  t  the  Boston  Opera  House  on  March 
1,  1914. 

The  production  last  night  was  a  cu- 
rious one  as  far  as  scenery  and  cos-, 
umes  were  concerned.  The  scenery 
was  of  the  futurist  order,  seldom  ef- 
fective, nevnr  beautiful,  often  of  dis- 
tressing ugllness>  The  most  tolerable 
of  the  settings  were  that  of  the  festival 
?cene  with  the  two  balconies,  and  that 
of  the  graveyard,  where  the  imposing 
statue  is  Invited  to  supper.  On  each 
side  of  the  stage,  and  remaining,  were 
what  were  supposed  to  be  houses  with 
balconies  and  holes  Intended  to  be  doors. 
The  back  set  was  changed  to  suit  each 
icene.  There  were  nightmare  trees,  or 
'.  hat  one  might  take  to  be  trees.  In  the 
.icene  of  the  serenade.  This  peculiar 
arrangement  no  doubt  brought  shorter 
watts,  but  the  settings  were  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  stage  was  as  a  rule 
dimly  lighted,  and  facial  expression  of 
the  singers  was  wholly  lost.  It  Is  said 
that  In  Chicago  lights  from  on  high  are 
used:  that  the  Boston  Opera  House  is 
without  them. 

The  costumes  were  also  singular.  Don 
Giovanni  and  Don  Ottavio  dressed  aft,  r 
fhe  period  of  Henry  the  Third  of 
I'rar.ce.  Donna  Anna  and  Donna  Rlvir.-i 
'  or'3  the  cumbrous  dress  pictured  so 
ften  by  VolaRquez;  a  trying  costume  for 
"he  two  actj-esses. 

The  perfom-iance  was  interesting  In 
-iiany  ways,  for  some  of  the  chief  sing- 
.  rs  were  more  familiar  with  the  operas 
of  Verdi,  Puccini,  and  still  more  niod- 
'  rn  composers,  than  with  the  music  of 
.Mozart.  Mme.  Raisa,  for  example,  was 
out  at  her  element. 
Shi  made  a  brave  endeavor  to  sus- 
'in    melofllr    Hni's     t,-    nh-n-f    in  th<^ 


tones  we;o  ofi 

not  always  sec.,  ^ 
.'lively  sense  of  Uoniui  .\:,uas  duuacU'i'. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  accept  the  theory 
of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffman;  that  Don  Juan 
■had  seduced  her;  that  ."he  still  loved 
him,    and  her    rag-e,   her  thirst  for 
jvengeance  came  frim  has  abandonment! 
of  her     Leave  tills  theory  aside;  it  re- 
mains that  she  in  her  som/w  for  her 
father,    with    her   cries   of    vengeance  ' 
on  the  murderer,  wa«  a  tigress;  Mozart' 
gave  her  an  aria  early  in  the  opera  that  I 
poru-ays  thl.<.  nature.    Mme.  Raisa  was 
faj-  from  suggestmg  this  sombre,  sta.tely, 

noble  Sgijre.  With  her,  Donna  Anna 
was  as  tame  a  creature  as  the  lacry- 
niose  Elvira. 

Miss  Lorlng  and  Mme.  Mason  were 
more  fortunate  in  their  treatment  of 
Mozart's  music  and  thus  giving  char- 
acter to  Elvira  and  Zerllna.  Miss  Loring, 
with  a  voice  of  pure  and  sympathetic 
quality,  sang  effectively  In  a  role  where- 
in singers  of  greater  reputation  have 
failed  pitiably.  Mme.  Mason  was  a 
charming  Zerllna,  singing  with  delight- 
fully musical  intelligence  and  beauty  of 
tone.  As  an  actress  she  abstained  from 
turning  Zerllna  into  a  hoyden,  and  gave 
a  pleasing  picture  of  youthful  simplicity, 
gentio  coquetry,  and  tender  devotion. 

The  Don  Giovanni  of  Mr.  Vanni-Mar- 
coux  Is  familiar  to  the  older  lovers  of 
opera.  Last  night  he  was  alwaj'S  a 
picturesque  figure,  acting  with  vivacity 
and  grace.  He  sang  the  serenade  with 
an  unexpected  sentiment,  and  was  gal- 
lant In  wooing  and  In  bravado.  The 
swiftness  with  which  he  delivered  the 
recitatives,  and  his  remarkably  clear 
enunciation,  gave  animation  to  scenes 
that  In  the  past  have  been  boresome. 

The  Leporello  of  Mr.  Ludikar  was  ad- 
mirably conceived,  fiee  from  undue 
clowning.  His  resonant,  well-controlled 
voice,  his  ability  to,  color  the  text  by 
expressive  nuances,  gave  more  than  or- 
dinary point  to  his  account  of  his  mas- 
ter's triumphs  as  an  amorist  In  many 
lands.  A  lively  Leporello,  not  a  pon- 
derous one,  as  Edouard  de  Reszke 
played  it. 

Don  Ottavio  Is  often  a  poor,  weak 
fi.'ih,  waiting  anxiously  for  his  chief  aria, 
"11  mio  tesoro";  one  standing  by  and 
doing  nothing.  Mr.  Hackett  showed  us 
an  Ottavio  who  was,  after  all,  a  man. 
He  sang^iis  two  arias  tastefully.  His 
control  of 'breath  in  "II  mlo  tesoro"  and 
the  charm  of  his  phrasing  were!  note- 
worthy. He  well  deserved  the  many 
calls  before  the  curtain.  The  other  parts 
were  adequately  taken. 

Mr.  Polaceo  should  be  warmly  praised 
for  his  artistic  interpretation  of  Mo- 
zart's score.  It  was  his  task  to  give  a 
"Mozartian"  performance,  "Mozartlan" 
in  the  letter  and  In  the  spirit.  This  task, 
a  labor  of  love,  did  not  daunt  him. 

The  theatre  was  filled  completely  fr^m 
top  to  bottom. 


DEATHS 


Mrs.  William  Seymour 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  10  (AP)— Mrs.  I 
William  Seymour,  formerly  May  Daven- 
port and  wife  of  the  director  of  "Tre- 
lawney  of  the  Wells,"  died  at  the  Hotel 
Remington  here  today.  She  had  suf- 
fered an  apoplectic  stroke  while  atten 
Ing  a  rehearsal  of  the  production. 

We  thank  several  oorrespondenta  tor 
information  concerning  "Slovenly 
Peter."  The  original  German  was  wrlt- 
len  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Hoffman.  We  are 
indebted  to  Houghton  MlffUn  Company 
for  a  copy  of  "Slovenly  Peter,"  trans- 
lated by  Annis  Lee  Furness;  the  pict- 
ures and  verses  as  remembered  by  the 
children  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson; 
Illustrations  by  Edward  Waldo  Emerson. 

This  translation  was  made  about  65 
years  ago  by  Annls,  a  young  girl, 
daughter  of  Dr.  William  H.  •  Furness. 
(She  afterwards  translated  the  "Old 
.Mam'selle's  Secret"  and  other  novels.) 
Dr.  Furness  gave  a  copy  to  Emerson  for 
his  children.  "Years  after,  when  It  was 
wanted  In  the  family  for  the  next  gen- 
eration, the  old  copy  had  been  lent  and 
lost,  and  the  later  translation  was  not  so 
good,  with  the  pictures  coarsely  re- 
printed, and  a  sequel  less  charming 
added.  The  sisters  recalled  the  verses, 
and  the  elder  wrote  them  out  for  her  , 
nephews  and  niece  In  her  clear  hand-  , 
writing,  and  the  brother  reproduced  the 
pictures  with  unexpected  exactness  from 

memory."   „_ 

SLOVENLY  PETER 
Fie!  naughty  wild  and  slovenly  Peter! 
1  fear  he  never  will  be  neater. 
For  many  many  many  weeks 
.\'o  water  has  been  near  his  cheeks; 
And  'tis  a  year  now  1  declare 
Since  he  has  let  nurse  comb  his  hair. 
And  then  those  nails.  'Us  very  clear 
They've  not  been  cut  at  all  this  year. 
It  Is  no  wonder  that  all  cry, 
O  naughty  slovenly  Peter,  fle! 

The  UtUe  volume— the  Illustrations 
are  extremely  amusing— also  contains 
"Cruel  Frederic,"  "The  Wild  Hunts- 
man,"  "Paulino  and  the  Matches,  The 
nia.ckamoor,"  "Rooking  Philip,"  "YoungI 


Will:-..  .       -.'"li.  !.;. 
and  "i'lying  Robert." 

Ab  the  World  Wags: 

"Pop,"  said  the  perfessor'»  son,  "Why 
th"  cock-eyed  perdition  do  I  haft  a 
always  go  to  ihero  damn  classes?" 

"My  s-cm!   my  son!"   the  prof,  said,: 
sadly,  "Vou  have  spilt  an  tnflnttlvel"  | 
OSWALD  OF  WESLEYAN. 

HOW  ABOUT  LOT'S  CASE? 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Can't  something  be  done  to  stop  these 
fellows  from  saying  such  terrible  things 
about  great  and  good  men  who  are  no 
longer  with  us?  First  there  was  Wash- 
ington, tlien  there  was  Gladstone.  Be- 
fore long  they'll  be  telling  us  that  Noah 
drank  to  excess,  or  that  Solomon  had 
too  many  lady  friends.  There  ought  to 
bo  a  law  or  something  against  It. 

C.  O.  L. 

HITCH  YOUR  WAGON  TO  A  STAR 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  we  were  boys,  and  at  the  din- 
ing table  or  pantry,  we  were  urged  not 
to  slather  butter  on  our  bread.  Too 
much  butter  would  be  fattening.  It  would 
be  selfish,  and  It  would  be  a  waste.  We 
were  told  that  too  much  food  Is  too 
much.  We  were  disposed  to  pull  the 
blinds  down  on  the  night  at  9  o'clock,  I 
and  burst  Into  public  view  again  at  7 
o'clock,  against  parental  admonition 
that  bed  should  begin  at  8  o'clock,  the 
day  at  6  o'clock.  For  our  own  good,  In 
training  for  the  future,  we  should  prac- 
tise self-dlsclpline,  be  bold  In  well  doing 
and  adjust  ourselves  to  proper  sched- 
ule, that  In  later  years  we  might  be- 
come men  of  full  stature. 

We  were  told  not  to  leave  sleds  on 
the  dark  steps,  shoes  on  the  piano  or 
peanuts  In  the  washstand.  Tidy  habits. 
We  were  Invited  Into  the  wisdom  of 
reaching  school  within  time  limits,  caus- 
ing no  Irritation  or  grum  bolls  among  the 
teacher's  back  teeth,  bringing  home  re- 
ports indicative  of  bulglft?  ambition  In 
learning  and  respectability.  If  we  had 
an  apple  we  should  share  It  with  others 
who  selfishly  would  want  It  all.  If  we 
shoveled  snow  and  earned  10  cents  we 
should  put  half  of  It  In  the  bank  and 
buy  a  substantial  necktie  with  the 
other.  Withal,  let  It  be  said,  we  won 
approval  when  sowing  valuable  seed; 
we  were  commended  whenever  a  good 
habit  showed  green  above  the  surface. 

Grown  to  young  manhood  we  con- 
tinued our  own  schooling,  punishing 
ourselves  against  exhilarations  which 
were  pleasant  and  pleasing  but  which 
were  not  good  for  us.  If  we  had  the 
price  of  a  25-cent  cigar  we  should  not 
be  soft,  we  should  content  ourselves 
with  a  nickel  cigar— of  nickel  or  of 
leafy  et  cetera.  We  should  permit  our- 
selves but  one  cigar  a  day,  for  other- 
wise we'd  be  forming  a  bad  habit.  We 
must  continue  on,  building  good  habits 
for  the  future. 

All  such  things.  What  I  am  getting 
at  Is  this:  Having  arrived  at  the  half- 
century  mark,  I  am  wondering  where 
this  sublime  future  Is,  ahead,  and  when 
we  shall  reach  it,  when  we  shall  arrive 
at  the  age  of  full  stature  at  which 
wo  may  behold  our  habits  and  enjoy 
them,  the  Job  done. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  the 
s.age  of  Clamport,  would  tell  us  when 
this  Is  to  be;  when  we  shall  graduate 
from  school,  the  work  of  preparation 
all  done;  when  our  structure  will  be 
complete,  furnished,  enabling  us  to 
move  In  and  hana  a  wool-threaded 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  on  the  facade  of 
tlie  living  quarters. 

We  ourselves  know,  however,  that 
tho  time  Is  not  yet  for  our  final  ex- 
aminations; that  although  habits  may 
be  appealing  one  by  one  In  glad  rai- 
ment, we  have  yet  to  deal  with  incllna- 
tiona  which,  although  highly  reprehen- 
sible and  condemned  by  the  advisory 
board,  are  glued  to  the  yeac  Who 
among  us,  for  example,  would  scorn  a 
quiet  chance  to  fasten  the  neighbor's 
bell  ringing  eternally.  It  Is  humiliat- 
ing to  contemplate,  but  I  just  know 
that  the  time  may  yet  come  when  1 
shall  itch  to  sally  forth  Into  the  moon- 
lighted niglit  and  get  one  more  brick 
or  coalhod  at  the  neighbor's  feline  vo- 
calist, contributing  scenic  and  orches- 
tra! effects  to  one  more  coloratura  aria 
of  the  opera  season  on  the  woodshed 
roof.  Inclinations  are  of  pesky  tenacity! 
Fltchburg.  H.  C.  P. 


of  Anierxiui  origin,  tj;  perhap.s  AIi . 
has  reasserted  Itself  in  the  Black  B' 
torn.  M.  G.  B. 

ADO  "ROUGH  RIDERS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

An  interesting  letter  In  The  Herald's 
Mall  Bag  described  diligences  In  France 
100  years  ago  and  asked  la  any  one  re- 
members them!  Yes,  I  do,  although  I'm 
not  quite  100  years  old.  I  remember 
i  going  in  Bourgogne  with  my  mother  to 
:  visit  relatives  In  the  summer.  After 
leaving  the  railway,  we  had  to  make 
'  quite  a  journey  in  the  diligence  to  reach 
the  little  place  called  Grands  Champs 
with  the  chateau  having  500  windows, 
which  to  me  then  was  a  great  curiosity. 
The  diligence  was  a  very  interesting 
vehicle  and  still  remains  so  In  far-away 
places  where  the  railway  has  not 
reached.  Of  coui-se,  it  is  getting  rarer 
every  year.  The  ride  in  the  diligence 
was  a  great  joy  to  me  as  a  child,  and 
the  recollection  of  It  Is  very  vivid  In 
my  lueuiory, 

JEiliLIE  AUEiXAJS-DER-MARIUS. 
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As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  must  beautiful  book  In  the 
world,  (he  Book  of  Kells,  written  by 
Irish  scholars  In  the  eighth  century-,  and 
In  which  surely  there  Is  no  disrespect, 
the  name  of  Christ  Is  given  as  XPl, 
"and  upon  it  Is  lavished  with  all  the 
fervent  devotion  of  the  Irish  scribe 
every  variety  of  deslgrn  to  be  found  In 
Celtic  art,  so  the  name  which  Is  the 
epitome  of  his  country's  faith  Is  also 
the  epitome  of  his  country's  art" 

L.  X.  CATALONIA. 


As  tho  World  Wags: 

I  see  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment has  published  a  bulletin  on  the  I 
subject  of  "The  Caper  Industry  In  Al- 
t'.■'-13."     T^^■    i^h.-u-l.r^top    Is  appa-eni'v 


15TH  CONCERT 

DV  CVMDUANV 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
It  was  a  grand  and  glorious  afternoon 
for  the  Brahmsltes  great  and  small, 
assembled  in  SyTnphony  hall  to  do 
homage  to  their  patron  saint.  The 
program  of  the  15th  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra  led  by  Mr. 
KouEsevltzky,  comprised  the  "Tragic" 
overture;  the  second  piano  concerto 
and  the  second  symphony  by  Johannes 
Bruhms. 

Overture,  concerto  and  symphony  of 
Master  Johannes,  all  In  one  afternoon! 
"My  darling,  what  woulds't  thou  have 
more?"  Yet  one  of  Brahms's  composi- 
tions for  the  voice  might  have  been 
added  to  swell  the  Joy  of  the  faithful.. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  see  why  some  ad- 
mirers of  Brahms  class  the  "Tragic" 
overture  among  his  les.'^er  orchestral 
works.  It  Is  not  necessarj-  to  ask 
whether  he  had  any  particular  tragedy 
in  mind;  or  whether,  as  the  extractors 
of  sunbeams  from  cucumbei^,  would 
have  it,  not  being  content  with  the 
sombre  nobility  of  the  music,  our 
Brahms  endeavored  to  portray  in  those 
a  hero  struggling  against  fate.  The 
Ittle  "Tragic"  Is  enough;  the  tragic 
mood  Is  firmly  established  and  Im- 
pressively expressed.  The  choice  of 
the  8>-Tnphony  for  "An  Afternoon  with 
Brahms"  was  a  happy  one.  By  reason 
of  the  tincture  of  Mendelssohn  In  the 
first  movement,  and  the  genial  mood  In 
the  pages  that  follow,  one  Is  tempted 
to  answer  Brahms's  own  statement  to 
Dr.  Billroth—"!  do  not  know  whether 
I  have  a  pretty  symphony" — In  the  af- 
firmative. 

Let  us  remember  that  when  this  sj-m- 
phony  in  D  major  was  first  performed 
in  Boston  nearly  fifty  years  ago  the 
audience  thought  the  music  perplexing, 
cryptic.  John  S.  Dwlght,  the  oracle  of 
the  audience  In  1879.  declared  In  prmt 
that  he  could  c#icelve  of  Stemdale  Ben- 
nett writing  a  better  symphony;  Stem- 
dale  Bennett  of  all  men  In  the  world! 

The  third  and  fourth  movements  of 
the  cencej-to  in  B-flat  major  are  well 
worth  playing  and  hearing;  the  An- 
dante has  the  quiet,  gentle  spirit  of  the 
Brahms  In  better  mood,  when  he  was 
not  over-anilous  about  thematic  de- 
velopment, when  he  was  not  afraid  lest 
he  should  not  be  recognized  as  Beet- 
hoven's Immediate  successor.  No  pi- 
anist however  gifted  can  make  the  first,  ! 
long-winded  Allegro,  tolerable  and  to  be  !1 
endured.  Xor  has  the  second  movement 
marked  charm  or  distinction. 

It  was  not  Mr.  Rosenthal's  fault,  nor 
was  It  the  fault  of  Mr.  Koussevltzky, 
that  the  first  half  of  the  Concerto  was 
a  weariness  to  the  fiesh  .<\nd  spirit.  Mr. 
Rosenthal  was  especially  fortunate  In 
his  Interpretation  of  the  Andante  and 
the  fascinating  Finale  with  Its  Intoxi- 
cating Hungarian  rhythms  and  melodic 
suggestions.  He  has  the  Brahmsian 
traditions  In  his  fingers  and  In  his  mind. 
And  when  he  pla>-ed  this  concerto  he 
played  as  one  ha\ing  authority. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  holds  the  music  of 
Brahms  In  high  esteem.  By  his  regard 
for  pages  that  should  be  sung,  by  his 
recognition  of  dramatic  qualities  that 
have  not  appealed  to  other  conductors 
whose  fetishtic  adoration  was  so  timid 
and  obsequious  that  they  did  not  do 
Brahms  justice,  he  is  an  admirable  In- 
terpreter of  the  composer. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
Next  week  there  will  be  "A  Friday] 
Afternoon  With  the  Respighl  Family." 
Mr.  Respighl  will  appear  as  composer, 
pianist  and  conductor.  Ho  willrplay  his 
piano  concerto  In  the  mixolydlan  ni 
while  Mr.  Casella  will  conduct, 
splghl's  Second  Suite  of  "Old  Daw 
and  A!rs,"  the  overture  to  his  o; 
"Belfagor,"  as  well  as  the  conoei 
V, !';  rt  t  fo-med  here  for  h.^  -irao 
'  will  sli, 
J  poems). 
!;oiii.  >\iii  bring  the  ( 
tereetlng  concert. 


-Hon^gger's  "Judith"  and 
Puccini's  "Gianni 
Stihicchi"  Given 


I 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Chicago 
Civic  Opera  Company.  Double  bill: 
"Gianni  SchlcchI"  opera  In  one  act: 
libretto  by  Gloachlno  Forzano,  music  by 
Glacomo  Puccini;  conducted  by  Roberto 
Moranionl.  "Judith,"  an  opera  In  four 
scenea:  book  based  by  Rene  Moral  on 
"Jufilth"  In  the  Apocrypha;  music  by 
Arthur  Hone#rer;  Olorglo  Polacco,  con- 
ductor. 

The  caat  of  Puccini's  opera  warn  aa 

follows: 

Olannl  Schlechl   Mr.  Rlmlnl 

LAiiTfitta   ,   Mme.  Norena 

I.a  V'eroW»  J(m»".  Classf^ns 

Rlnucclo   «...lCr.  Charles  Hackett 

Ghorardo  Mr.  Ollvlero 

Nrlla.  Mme.  Jackson 

Bptto   Mr.  Nicollch 

f?lmone  Mr.  I/Sizart 

Marco   Mr.  Defrere 

I.a  Cl99Pa  Ifine.  D'Hermano.v 

^ril:.,.llocclo  Mr.  Trevlsan 

J^f-  .Amantlo  dl  Kieolao  Mr.  Pole»e 

'  ''I  '  lino   Mr.  Morelato 

Gnfolo   ,  .  .Mr.  Toft 

Puccini  TTTote  a  triptych  of  one-act 
operas,  with  contrajrtlng'  subject^  to 
be  performed  together:  "Tl  Tabarro,"  a 
Grand  Gulg-nol  shocker;  "Suor  An- 
gelica,"  rude  an<J  affected  mysticism  for 
female  voices;  "Gianni  Schlcchf,"  with 
a  farcical  subject.  The  three  were  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  on  any  8tag« 
t  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
December,  IIH. 

The  three  were  perfonned  together 
by  the  Chlcaso  Opera  Company  In 
March,  1980,  In  "Olannl  Schlechl,"  con- 
ducted by  th«  Marlnusil,  the  part  of 
Gianni  was  then  taken  by  Mr.  OaleflTl; 
that  of  Rlmmoclo  by  Edward  Johnson, 
while  Mlsa  Herbert  took  the  part  of 
Lauretta  and  Ifme.  Claesaens  that  oif 
La  VecchJ, 

Tn  the  80th  auto  of  his  "Inferno," 
Dante  saw  among  those  In  the  tenth 
chasm,  who  were  there  for  ooantec^ 
felting  the  persons  ot  others  for  wicked 
purposes,  "that  mad  sprite,"  Gianni 
SchlcchI: 

"He  who  gTMth  yonder  tindertook, 
That  he  mlgrht  gain  the  lady  of  the  herd, 
To  counterfeit  In  hlnMclf  Buoso  Donatl, 
Making  a  will  and  giving  It  due  form."  | 
The  commentator  Benvenuto  tells  thai 
story  on  which  Fonano  based  his 
libretto;  "Buoso  Donatl  of  Florence,  al- 
thou^  a  nobleman  and  of  an  Illustrious 
house,  was  nevertheless  like  other 
noblemen  of  his  time,  and  by  means 
of  thefts  had  great  Increased  his  patri- 
mony. When  the  hour  of  death  drew 
near,  the  sting  of  conscience  caused 
him  to  make  a  will  in  which  he  gave 
fat  legacies  to  many  people,  whereupon 
his  son  Simon  (the  'Ottlmo'  says  his 
nephew)  ^thinking  himself  enormously 
RBgrleved,  suborned  Vannle  SchlcchI  del 
Cavalcantl,  who  got  Into  Buoso's  bed, 
and  made  a  will  In  opposition  to  the 
other.  Gianni  much  resembled  Buoso." 
Gianni  did  not  forget  himself.  He  put 
this  clause  Into  the  will:  "To  Gianni 
SchlcchI  I  bequeath  my  mare."  Now, 
this  was  "the  lady  of  the  herd,"  and 
"none  more  beautiful  was  to  be  found 
In  T\}scany;  It  was  valued  at  1000 
florin.?." 

In  the  opera  Donatl  has  been  dead  for 
some  hours.  A  young  man  hands  the 
win  to  his  mother  and  demands  that  he 
Fhall  marry  Schlcchfs  daughter.  When  ' 
the  wDl  Is  opened,  It  Is  found  Donatl 
has  left  everything  to  charity.  Schlechl  1 
Is  consulted.  Only  those  In  the  room  ^ 
know   Donatl  Is  dead.     The  corpse  l«  i 


';n  boldat  

Dne  Sentlnelle.  -  .  , 

Volx  Dana  lA  CouUass  J! 

It  should  bo  remembered  that  iioneij- 
ger's  "Judith"  was  originally  a  play  i 
with  Incidental  music.  The  play  was  1 
brought  out  In  Switzerland;  the  opera  1 
later  at  ilonte  Carlo.  As  an  opera.  It  Is  \ 
a  succession  of  scenes  that  are  briefly  I 
presented,  not  elaborated.  The  story  \ 
Is  famlltar  and  has  Inspired  many  paint-  j 
ore,  dramatists,  composers. 

Miss  Garde '1  may  now  justly  call  her-  ! 
self  "The  f^;iatlo  Head-Hunter,"  for 
she  has  adiKJ  the  head  of  Holofemes 
to  that  of  John  the  Baptist.  In  Bern- 
stein's play  Judith  apostrophizes  the  ex- 
posed head,  as  Salome  apostrophizes 
John's.  But  neither  Honegger  nor  the 
librettist  Indulges  In  sadlstlo  rapture 
over  the  gory  trophy. 

It    Is    Immaterial    whether    or  not 
Honegger  has  Jewish  blood  In  his  veins. 
It  was  natural  that  having  a  Jewish  | 
legend  he  should  bethink  himself  of  -in-  i 
clent  music  handed  down  In  eynaigogues. 
There  are  suggestions  of  this  music  In  [ 
the  first  chorus  ot  the  Bethulian  wo-  j 
men  aa  there  Is  a  barbaric  ferocity  in  ! 
the  music  of  the  AssjTlan  soldiers.  ' 

Honegger  is,  naturally,  a  modernist  In 
opera  as  in  purely  orchestral  works. 
There  are  pages  of  screaming  disson- 
ances, the  question  Is,  "Are  they  plc- 
torlally  or  dramatically  effective?" 
Pages  of  amazing  dlfficiilty  for  the 
performers.  Do  these  dlfflcultles  add  to 
the  Intensity  or  the  splendor  of  the 
musical  thought?  The  subject  of  the 
tragedy  Is  not  a  suave  one.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  ask  how  far  Judith  went  j 
In  her  endeavor  to  beguile  Holofernes. 
Commentators  and  dramatists  differ 
concerning  this     Interesting  question. 

But  In  this  opera  ther*  la  no  sensuous- 

ness.  Holofernes  Is  here  a  cave-man; 
Judith  has  no  tlm«  for  wooing  In  seduc- 
tive song,  unlike  the  Delilah  of  Salnt- 
Saens. 

Is  "JndJth"  an  opera?  Not  In  the  con- 
J  ventlonaJ  sense.  It  is  still  a  play  with 
muslo  to  heighten  the  dramatic  speech; 
or  It  Is  after  the  manner  of  the  old 
melodrama  as  Benda  found  It. 

The  -scenes  are  short:  the  first  within 
the  walls  of  BethuUa;  the  women  wall- 
ing, while  Judith  In  an  upper  chamber 
of  her  house  purposes  the  dellvc-ry  of 
her  people,  prays,  and  bedecks  herself 
In  gorgeous  attire.  She  departs.  In  the 
second  scene  she,  with  her  maid,  Is  on 
the  way  to  the  camp.  The  third  Is  In 
the  tent  of  the  Assyrian  general;  the 
final  Is  again  In  Bethulla,  with  an  ex- 
ultant chorus  and  rejoicing  dancers.  The 
settings  of  these  scenes  were  most  ef- 
fective. 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  the  music 
except  that  it  Is  singularly  Impressive. 
Here  Is  no  conventional  aria;  no  duet; 
yet  the  song  sung  off-stage  by  Mr.  Mo- 
jlca  has  a  melancholy,  haunting  beauty, 
mistress  and  maid  rest  for  a  mo- 
ment on  their  journ*y.  The  unconven- 
tional choruses  enipha-size  the  situa- 
tions, especially  the  chorus  of  walling 
women  in  the  first  scene.  The  orches- 
tration Is  \inusual,  even  for  Honegger. 
It  does  not  always  htfve  marked  signifi- 
cance; at  times  It  seems  detached  from 
anything  that  is  doing  on  Uie  stage. 
Solo  woodwind  Instruments  give  a  pecu- 
liar color  I  hat  suggtsta  the  East.  The 
Introduction  to  the  final  scen«  is  charm- 
ing. 

Miss  Garden's  Judith  must  be  rankec* 
for  Its  artlsrtlc  worth  with  her  Mell 
sande;  widely  different  as  are  the  roles 
It  was  Biblloal  In  Jts  almplleity.  In  Its 
spirit  of  patriotic  and  religious  devo- 
tion. Its  fierce  exultation  as  through 
her  the  God  of  Israel  triumphs.  Mr. 
Formlchi's  portraj-al  of  Holofemes  was 


;,-ou  knew 


"What  klndv 
he  would). 

"TN'ilted  lettuce!" 

The  package  was  returned  unopened. 
GEORGE  THE  RED  MAN. 


hidden.  SchlcchI  gets  Into  the  bed  and  j 'splendidly  barbaric.  The  choruses  were 
ImUates  DonaU's  voice.    He  dictates  a ;  Surprisingly  well  sung,   when   the  dlf- 

Pculty  of  the  mu.sic  is  considered.  Mr. 
Polacco  conducted  In  a  masterly  manner! 


new  will.  In  favor  of  himself,  and  be 
comes  the  heir,  to  the  wrath  of  the 
others. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that 
Puccini's  future  fame  will  rest  on  this 
using,  vivacious  work.  For  here  he 
rote  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  as  in 
'arlon  Lescaut"  and  "La  Boheme"; 
not  as  In  later  works  with  one  eye  on 
the  public,  thirsting  for  Immediate  pop- 
ularity. It  Is  a  question  whether  the 
Italian  genius  In  music  is  not  more  at 
home,  with  few  exceptions.  In  comic 
than  in  serious  opera.  RosMnl's  "Bar- 
ber" lives,  while  his  "Othello"  Is  for- 
gotten: hla  "William  Tell"  seldom  per- 
formed. Donizetti's  lighter  operas  have 
now  more  life  than  his  more  ambitious 
works.  "Falstaft"  Is  the  crowning  glory 
of  Verdi's  Illustrious  career. 

In  "Glamnl  SchlcchI"  there  is  a  de-  ' 
Hghtful   use   of  technical  skill   in  the 
characterization  of  the  persons  in  the 
drama.   The  score  Is  alive,  full  of  comic 
verve.    The  lyrical  measures,  sung  de-  • 
HghtfuUy  by  "Mme.   Norena    and    Mr.  1 
Hackett,  music,  suggestive  at  times  of 
the  earlier  Puccini.    Mr.  Hackett  also 
■ang    In    an    enthusiastically  spirited 
manner  the  long  solo.    The  expectant 
heirs,   male  and   female,    acted  with 
gilsto.    Mr.  Rlmlrel,  who  fortunately  had 
few  sustained  measures  to  ;ilng,  proved 
himself  a  capital  comedian.  ! 

This  was  the  ca«t  of  "Judith";  j 
fu<l''5„.„i.  Mies  Garden  | 

  .Mr"ttch?  , 

9"^'.  Mr.  Cotreuil  I 

"."froa*  Mr.  Mniioa  | 


intensely  inter- 


The  great  audience  was 
ested. 

The  operas  today  will  be  "La  Boheme" 
or  the  matinee;  "II  Trovatore"  for  thi 
ivenlng. 

Q.  N.  writes  that,  going  Into  a  book- 
shop 111  Boston  he  asked  for  a  copy  of 
the  "Christmas  Carol."  The  clerk,  all 
attention,  asked:    "Is  It  a  bird  book?" 


Mr.  E.  D.  Eraser  writes  apropos  of  pigs 
and  hairless  dogs  as  hot  water  bottles, 
that  pigs  are  stIU  In  general  use  In 
Scotland.  He  quotes  the  Scotch  poet, 
Mui-ray: 

"Noo  that  cauldrlfe  winter's  hero 

There's  a  pig  In  Ilka  bed." 

Mr.  J.  J.  KeevU  calls  our  attention 
to  Darwin  describing  In  1833  the  Argen- 
tine: "Little  hairless  dogs  are  In  great 
request  to  sleep  at  the  feet  of  In- 
valids." 

RHAPSODY  IN   E  MINOR 

"Oh,  why  did  I  ever  marrj-  you?"  she 
wailed  as  the  airplane  crept  by. 

"Because  you  loved  me,"  he  suggested 
in  a  high-pitched  voice.  He  was  a 
baseball  pitcher. 

■'All,  but  love  Is  like  a  rose.  It  wilts." 

"So  does  lettuce,"  he  shouted  down 
the  elevator  shaft. 

"Yes,"  she  remonstrated,  as  she  drove 
her  bicycle  Into  a  filling  station.  "But 
Uiere's  one  kind  of  lettuce  that  will  not 
'.%';!t  " 


I  As  the  World  Wags: 

More  Information  about  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt.  He  Is  shining  his  own  shoes 
land  cooking  his  own  food  in  order  to 
ladd  that  much  money  to  the  $3,000,000 
he  Is  collecting  to  pay  off  his  indebted- 
Iness.  We've  baked  bread  and  peeled 
j  potatoes  and  done  lots  of  the  work 
I  around  the  kitchen  and  shtned  our  own 
shoes,  all  our  life,  Cornelius,  and,  do 
you  know,  we're  still  shy  $37.85  on  our 
three  million.  R.  H.  L. 

FALSE  ALARM 

(Translation  by  Christopher  Morley  in  the 

Saturday  Review  of  Literature) 
I  sit  here  tonight 

Fortified  In  my  own  particular  silence, 
Denny,  the  sheep-'dog,  lies  In  flhe  next 
room. 

And  sometimes,  when  he  stirs. 
The  tinkle  of  his  license  tag 
Seems,   for  the  dreadful   tithing  of  a 
second. 

The  preliminary  tocsin  of  a  telephone 
call. 

In  that  bursting  schism  of  the  mind 
My  whole  wary  garrison  leaps  furious 

to  defense 
And    my    walls    bristle    with  armored 

paladins 

Ready  with  reasons  why  I  shouldn't  do 
Whatever  It  Is 
Whoever  might  want. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

1  enclose  some  of  the  verses  of  a 
song  which  my  father,  who  is  nearly 
9S  years  old,  remembers  hearing  some- 
time in  the  oO's  or  60's.  He  thinks  that 
it  was  sung  by  a  man  named  Couch 
or  Crouch.  Can  any  one  of  your  readers 
tell  me  where  the  words  and  the  music 
are  to  be  found?  H.  E.  P. 

I  know  a  little  hand, 
'Tis  the  softest  in  the  land. 
And  I  feel  its  pressure  bland 

While  I  sing. 
Lily  white,  it's  resting  now 
In  the  hair  above  my  brow 
As  a  dove  might  fan  my  brow 

With  its  wing. 
I  know  a  little  foot. 
Very  cunningly  'tis  put 
In  a  dainty  little  boot 

'W'here  it  hides. 
T  know  a  little  heart. 
It  is  free  from  guile  or  art, 
And  I  own  it  every  part 
For  all  time. 

REFR.UN 
That  dear,  dear  hand  of  her,  her  I  love. 

Was  the  singer  Frederick  Nicholas 
Crouch,  composer,  vocalist  and  violon- 
cellist, best  known  by  his  song  "Kath- 
leen Mavourneen,"  one  of  a  series,  "The 
Echoes  of  the  Lakes,"  published  about 
1S38.  Born  at  London  In  1808,  he  died 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  In  1896.  He  led  an 
adventurous  life;  choir  singer  at  West- 
minster Abbey  and  St.  Paul's,  orches- 
tral player,  inventor  of  zincography 
while  he  was  traveling  for  a  firm  of 
metal  brokers,  entertaining  as  "The 
Irish  Lecturer,"  conducting  in  Port- 
land, Me.,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Richmond,  a  soldier  in  the  confederate 
army  during  our  civil  war.  He  was  the 
father  of  tho  notorious  Coral  Pearl, 
who  living  a  e'ay  life  in  Paris,  for  a 
short  time  on  tho  stage.  Is  supposed  to 
have  suggested  to  Zola  his  Nana. — Ed. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

A  vaudeville  lady  whose  acquaintance 
with  de  luxe  Uostelries  was  until  re- 
ccjitly  extremely  limited,  was  raving  to 
a  ftiend  about  the  elegance  of  a  hotel 
she  had  just  lived  in.  "Honest,  Gert," 
asked  the  wondering  friend,  "was  It  as 
swell  as  that?"  "Swell?"  said  Gert. 
"Kid,  when  you  walked  Into  the  lobby  It 
felt  just  like  a  shot  in  the  arm." 

J.\ZBO. 


"HUDJUCKS" 

As  the  World  Wags; 

Maine  seems  to  be  the  comer  of  our 
land  whe^e  queer  words  and  phrases  1 
arise  or  persist.  i 

One  day  in  camp  our  guide  announced  ; 
that  he  would  have  for  the  next  meal  I 
"bannocks  treated  in  llujjuks."  This 
proved  to  be  "camp  corn  bread  served  in 
broken  pieces."  1  fail  to  find  any  trace 
of  "hujjuks"  in  the  dictionaries  at  my 
di.sposal.  R.  F.  CHENEY. 

Southboro. 


"Hudjucks"  ( "hudyeucks")  Is  a  dia- 
lect word  In  Worcestershire  and  Here- 
fordshire, England.  It  means  "a  mess, 
litter;  an  untidy  heap."  It  also  conveys 
the  notion  of  slovenliness,  laziness,  a^ 
in  the  verb:  "  'E  gooes  hudyeuckin' 
alung  as  if  'e  'adn't  got  no  life  In  'Im. 
—Ed. 


iva,  a  guy  nalraed  Perclval  Pralri  ( 
>vuz  shot  an'  killed,    it  causer]  kwi,  ' 
a  rumpus,  but  nobuddy  ever  found  out 
hoo  did  tha  shooting,  er  wot  It  wu»  all 
about.    My  konshence  bothers  me,  so 
now  tha  trooth  kums  out.  It  happened 
this  way:    Me  an'  Krazy  Kelly  had  a 
small  cabin  on  tha  edge  uv  tha  to'wa. 
This    Perclval    fella    wuz    a  t'ravellin' 
sale.sman  fer  tha  Konsolldated  Canary 
Bird  Importers,  Inc.,  an'  he  loked  tha 
part.     He    mooved    Intuh    tha  cabin 
akross  frum  us  wun  nite,  an*  we  kood 
hear  him  talkin'  baby  talk  tuh  a  squir- 
rel on  the  roof.    Krazy  Kelly  looked  at 
me.    "I  understand,"  sez  he,  "that  this 
kreem-puff  muncher  will  only  be  In  our 
midst  fer  a  few  days,  but  durln'  that 
period  he  better  not  let  mo  ketch  him 
pusliin'  a  doll  carriage  around'."  Tha 
.-St  day  me  an'  Krazy  wuz  slttln'  at 
our  table  with  a  quart  bottle  uv  real 
20  yeer  old  Bourbon  between  us,  wen 
this  corset  advertisement  rushes  intuh 
our  shack  kinda  wild-eyed.     He  gave 
wun  look  around  tha  room,  grabbed  tha 
bottle  an'  went  like  a  bat  outta  hell 
fer  his  own  cabin.     "I  shall  bring  ft 
back  in  a  mlnit,"  he  howls  over  his 
shoulder.     "Go  easy  on  it,  pardner,  it 
cost  20  bucks!"  yells  Krazy.    About  5 
mlnits  later  tha  Kold  Kream  Kid  re- 
turns with  a  sweet  smile  on  his  fase. 
He   set   tha  bottle  down  on   tha  table 
again.    Haff  uv  tha  kontenls  wuz  gone. 
"Thank  yew,  very,  very,  very  riluch  fer 
tha  use  uv  tha  fiuld,"  sez  he;  "yew  see, 
I  dlskovered  sum  spots  on  my  overcoat' 
jjind  I  "    BANG  I  I  I  • 

rSEHNG  AMERICA" 
BY  BIIRTftN  Km  MK 

The  gloTy  of  America's  scenic 
beauty  in  forest,  lake,  stream,  can- 
yon and  mountain  was  depicted  last 
nigrht  by  Burton  Holmes  in  a  travel- 
ogne  "Seeing  America  by  Land 
Cruise,"  before  an  audience  which 
packed  Symphony  haU.  The  cruise 
took  29  days  and  the  lack  of  friction 
among  the  70  members  of  the  party  ■ 
testified,  according  to  the  lecturer, 
to  the  "travel  poise"  of  Americans.  | 

The    "land    cruise"    train    left    New  I 
York.     The  same  Pullman  cars  were  ■ 
used  by  the  members  throughout  the  1 
trip.    Swinging  Into  the  south'west  the 
wonder  of  the  Painted  Desert  unrolled 
before  the  awed  gaze  of  the  party.  By 
illustrated  slides,  deftly  and  delicately 
colored,     ajld     motion     pictures  Mr. 
Holmes  gave  the  lecture  a  continuity 
that  maintained  maximum  interest. 

The  Grand  Canyon,  that  mystery  of 
the  southwest,  was  extolled  by  the  lec- 
turer, and  his  pictures  of  the  chasm 
drew  rounds  of  applause.  The  Yosemlte 
valley  and  the  wind-blown,  maidenly 
modest.  Brida!  Va|1  waterfall,  the  lofty 
crags  and  steep  precipices,  were  enter- 
tainingly related  by  Mr.  Holmes. 

A  short  trip  through  Canada  where 
beautiful  LsLke  Louise  held  the  party 
enthralled  for  two  days  brought  ex- 
clamations of  pleasure  from  his  audi- 
tors as  different  "shots"  of  the  expanse 
of  water  were  shown  by  the  lecturer. 
The  lecture  will  be  repeated  this  after- 
noon. 
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BEDTIME  ST0RR1E3 

I'ERCIVAL  THE  KREEM-PUFP 
By  SNOWSBOE 

M.ont  B  veers  sgo,  un  :ii  Nome,  Alas- 


THIRD  CHILDREN'S 
,  f nNCERT  PLEASES 

I  Yesterday  morning  the  third  of  the 
series  ot  children's  concerts  under  di- 
rection of  Emest  Schelllng  took  place 
in  Jordan  hall.  Wallace  Goodrich  con- 
ducted In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Schelllng, 
and  was  assisted  by  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  pro- 
gram Included: 

Chadwlck,  Jubilee  overture;  MacDow- 
ell.  "To  a  Wild  Rose,  to  a  Water  Lily;" 
Carpenter,  "The  Hurdy  Gurdy;"  Con- 
verse, witch  dance;  Taylor,  "Looking 
Glass  Insects;  Foster,  "Way  Do'wn  Upon 
the  Swanee  River";  Herbert,  American 
Fantasy. 

Mr.  Goodrich  proved  and  able  substi- 
tute for  Mr.  Schnelllng  in  conducting 
this  program  of  American  music. 

Interest  was  enlivened  by  the  pres- 
ence in  the  audience  of  two  of  the  com- 
posers whose  works  were  played- 
George  W.  Chadwlck  and  Frederick 
Shepherd  Converse. 

Mr.  Converse  conducted  the  orchestra 
through  the  witch  dance,  taken  from  hlfc 
score  for  the  mo-ving  picture  of  Percy 
Maokay's,  "The  Scarecrow"— aa  Mr. 
Goodrich  pointed  out.  the  first  score  to 
be  composed  expressly  for  a  film.  The  ■■ 
inuslo  was  played  by  the  Con.se!-vatoi-  ^' 


Sacha  Guitry  and  Yvonne  Trintempb,  his  wife,  will  be  aeen  tomorrow 
nlg-ht  in  the  formerNs  "Mozart,"  a  oomedy  in  three  acta,  with  music  by 
Reynaldo  Hahn.  .  - 

The  play  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Edouard  VII,  Paris,  in  Decem- 
ber. 1925.  with  Mme.  Printemps  takinp  the  part  of  the  22-year-old  Mozart. 
Mr.  Guitry  introduces  in  his  comedy  Baron  Grimm  and  plays  the  part; 
the  dancers  Vestris  and  Mme.  Guiniard,  adso  Mme  d'Epinay. 

The  plot  is  purely  fantastical  except  in  these  few  instances:  Grimm 
was  not  so  devoted,  to  Mozart  in  1778  as  he  was  in  1763,  when  the  glorious 
boy  astonished  him.  He  then  gave  him  letters  of  introduction,  served  him 
in  mstny  ways.  Grimm  in  1778  was  more  interested  in  the  Gluck-Piccini 
controversy  than  in  Mozart's  ambition  to  compose  for  the  Paris  Opera,  but 
he  did  introduce  him  to  the  Due  de  Guisnes,  who  was  addicted  to  the  flute, 
whose  daughter  played  tQie  harp.  For  them  Mozart  composed  the  concerto 
that  has  been  performed  in  Boston  many  times.  Young  Mozart  had  any- 
thing but  the  gray  time  as  an  amorist,  as  a  Cherubino,  represented  in  this 
.-omedy. 

It  is  tme  that  In  1778  Mozart  was  in  love,  or  thought  he  was,  with 
Aloysia  Weber  of  Mannheim,  but  he  did  not  leave  Paris  for  love  of  her; 
as  mother,  who  had  not  been  well  in  that  city  since  her  arrival,  died  in 
-is  ai-ms  on  July  3.  He  did  not  have  the  heart  to  remain  there  longer, 
and  his  father  urged  his  departure. 

In  Guitry's  comedy  we  find  Mozart  confessing  to  Mme.  d'Epinay, 
Grimm's  mistress,  that  love  is  more  essential  to  him  than  music.  The 
v.omen  are  infatuated  with  him;  the  serving-maid,  Marie  Annede  Pons, 
betrothed  to  the  Comte  df  Chambreuil,  Marie  Madeleine  Guimard,  the 
famous  dancer  at  the  opera,  and  the  middle-aged  'Mme.  d'Epinay  herself. 
The  men  are  all  jealous,  and  it  is  Grimm  who  sends  Mozart  away  to  Salz- 
-urg.  ""Mozart  bids  adieu  to  the  four  women  grouped  in  the  drawing 
room,-  with  their  jealous  men,  lynx-eyed,  watching  for  a  sign  which  will 
DStrair  the  secret  that  each  guards  in  her  heart.  Which  one  was  Mozart's 
mistress?    All?    None?    Which  one?" 

The  comedy  is  described  as  "full  of  harmony  and  grace,  sometimes 
in  prose,  sometimes  In  verse,"  with  charming  incidental  music  by  Hahn, 
sndeavoring  to  write  in  Mozart's  manner. 

In  1778  La  Guimard  was  in  her  35th  year  Mme.  d^pinay,  having 
'.:ived  with  Rousseau,  later  with  Grimm,  in  1778  was  52  years  old.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  Grimm  in  his  "Correspondence  Litteraire"  has  nothing 
to  say  about  Mozart's  second  visit,  while  at  the  time  of  the  first  visit  he 
trumpeted  hia  praise  of  the  young  prodigy. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald- 

"The  "exquisite  musical  verse"  setting  forth  the  charms  of  Dundee, 

quoted,  in  the  World  Wags  column  of  The  Herald,  prompts  me  to  send 

an  equally  priceless  inspiration  glorifying,  this  time,  our  own  Boston.  I 

cannot  supply  the  author's  name,  but  believe  the  poem  had  its  origin  not 

Boston,  strange  to  say,  but  in  California.    This  masterpiece  was  set 

•;o  music,  printed,  copyrighted,  and  submitted  to  one  of  the  Boston  music 

publishers.    I  quoted  it,  about  eight  years  ago,  aS  an  example  of  the 

ectivity  of  the  so-called  song  sharks,  i.  e.,  people  who  make  a  lucrative 

jusiness  out  of  putting  music  to  effusions  like  the  following: 

BOSTON,  ALL  NATIONS'  PARADI6B 
1 

Boston's  al!  of  the  nations'  paradise, 

There's  no  difference  shown  between  the  black  and  white. 

And  you  will  have  to  admit  that  Ihey  are  alright, 
-  That's  Just  what  put  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  light. 

-You  talk  about  your  New  Yorlt  and  your  great  Broadway, 

Get  on  Tremont  street  In  Boston,  that's  where  you'll  stay. 

Tou  take  a  trip  down  Court  street  into  Scoily  (sio)  e<iuara, 
'  -  And  you'U  find  eiy'ry  nation  to  greet  you  tiiere. 

■  S 
Take  Madison  Square  Oarden  and  Yellowstone  Park, 

1:  will  take  the  Boston  Commons  (sic)  after  dark. 
They  talk  about  London,  New  York  and  gay  Pares, 
But  Boston  is  the  place  where  I'm  longing  now  to  b«. 

 To  seek  the  pleasures  and  sights  that  are  there  to  ee«, 

Diff'rent  resorte  and  theatres  each  day  In  the  week: 
'   To  stroll  thro"  the  Hub  City  and  dear  Park  Gulo  (8lo) 
You  can't  equal  our  Boston  nowhere  you  go. 

■  Chorua 

Npw  talking  "bout  Seattle  and  New  Orleans, 
Boston  is  the  place'  where  you  get  your  good  brown  beans. 
Men  and  women  that's  divorced   all  over  the  world, 
-In  Boston  find  another  boy  or  pretty  girl. 
You  can -Stop  and  listen  to  this  song  if  you  will, 
I  will  tell  you  something  about  Old  Bunker  HllJ— 
The  Hill  sits  In  East  Boston,  Just  off  the  bay, 
Whye  freedom's  right  Is  offered  all  who'd  come  and  stay. 
"We  fought  for' Liberty  and  won  a  brave,  game  fight, 
;  .c  That's  why  they  call  Boston  all  Nation's  paradise. 

I  have  looked  in  vain  on  the  map  and  in  the  itineraries  of  the  local 
■sight-seeing  automobiles  for  "dear  Park  Gulo."  Perhapa  some  of  your 
sff&dvfi  can  tell  ita  whereabouts.  C.  B. 


Olivia  Cate,  the  pianist,  who  will  play  here  tomorrow  afternoon,  gave 
recital  in  Jordan  hall  two  seasons  ago.    She  has  been  studying  with 
?rlattl»y  of  London,  tht  teacher  of  Mjrra  Hess  and  Irene  Scharrer. 

Joyce  Bannerman,  a  soprano,  who  will  sing  here  next  Tuesday  eve- 
in|^,  first  studied  in  Cleveland,  her  home,  and  later  went  to  Italy.  In  1922 
he  pursued  Her  studies  in  London,  where  she  first  sang  in  public  two 
^'sars  later.   She  has  given  a  recital  in  New  York. 

Alexander  Braflowsky,  the  pianist  of  next  Wednesday  afternoon,  is 

-  ot  a.  stranger  in  this  city.    He  played  here  for  the  first  time  on  Nov.  24, 

•  324,  and  g:ave  a  second  recital  on  Jan  30,  1925.  Mr.  Brailowsky,  whose 
eputation  is  high  in  European  cities,  especially  in  Paris,  where  he  has 

liven  many  recitals,  was  born  in  Kiev,  Russia,  28  years  ago.  His  father 
ept  a  music  shop  and  gave  piano  lessons*  The  boy's  talent  was  recog- 
ized  by  relatives  who  sent  the  family  in  1891  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied 
nth  Leschetitzky.  When  the  war  broke  out  the  family  went  to  Switzer- 
and  and  remained  there  until  the  armistice,  when  it  went  to*  France,  Mr. 

"iraiioy^sky  has  played  in  Scandinavian  countries,  Spain,  South  America. 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  will  play  next  Wednesday  evening  for  the 
irst  time  in  Boston  »  quartet  by  Ernesto  Halffter.  This  Spanish  composer 
■/■as  bom  at  Madrid  in  1905.  He  studied  the  piano  when  he  was  very 


young,  a;.i'  wrote  kittle  compositrons  which  I  t^'  ov^:  day  to  Adolf'. 

Salazar,  v.'hom  he  knew  to  be  the  champion  .  yuung  Spanish  schoo 
Halffter  studied  with  Saiazar  Until  the  latter  scut  bim  to  Manuel  de  Falla. 
under  whose  guidance  he  developed  and  became  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
pupils.  Although  80  young,  he  has  produced  s  great  deal:  Two  Esquisse'^ 
Symphoniques,  tWo  "Portraits"  for  orchestra,  Sinfonietta  for  Little  Orches- 
^a.  Quatuor  in  D  minor  (1923),  Sonatina,  Fantasia  for  quartet.  Preludes 
R«mantiques  for  four  violins,  Three  Sonatas  for  piano,  Three  songs.  Five 
Heine,  songs,  a  Comic  Opera  in  one  act,  etc.,  etc 

Gladstone  Jackson,  who  will  lift  up  his  tenor  voice  in  song  next  Fri- 
day evening,  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation and  Social  Service  of  Boston  University. 

-Evlyn  Howard  Jones  will  play  the  piano  next  Saturday  afternoon  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston.  He  was  born  at  London  in  1877.  Having  studied 
the  piano  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  he  went  to  Germany  and  contin- 
ued fes  studies  under  JedUczka  and  d'Albert.  He  came  before  the  public 
when  he  was  9  years  old.  At  the  age  of  14  "he  was  chosen  as  one  of  a 
dozen  out  of  900  applicants  for  an  open  scholarship  at  tiie  Royal  College 
of  Miisic.  On  his  return  from  Germany  he  was  offered  a  professorship  at 
that  institution.  He  resigned  his  professorship  after  the  war  was  over 
U>  go  on  concert  tours.  When  he  was  still  young  he  was  the  founder  and 
tost  conductor  of  the  New  Symphony  Orchestra,  now  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  Orchestra.  His  first  appearance  in  New  York  was  on  Jan.  16  1926- 

yea^^eflTre.^^^''^''**'^  °"         ^  ^®        ^^^^^  ^ 

Mr.  Jones  took  a  leading  part  In  establishing  the  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs-  in  London.   According  to  Mr.  Eaglefield-Hull,  Mr.  Jones 
knoyvn  as  an  interpreter  of  .ausic  by  Bach  and  Brahms 


is  best 
P.  H. 


tlon. 


Orchestra,  when  "The  Scare  Crow"  was 
shown  at  Jordan  hall  four  years  ago, 
and  was  also  used  with  the  film  In  mo- 
tion picture  theatres.  It  is  fresh,  living 
music,  which  Immediately  caught  the 
fancy  of  Its  young  hearers. 

The  MacDowell  selections  were  In- 
troduced with  colored  slides  of  the 
hills  of  Peterboro  so  beloved  of  the 
composer,  setting  the  pastoral  mood  of 
the  music,  which  was  played  as  opchea- 
trated  by  Frederick  Stock. 

Mr.  Goodrich  read  John  Alden  Car- 
penter's amusing  words  of  Introduotlon 
to  the  "Adventures  In  a  Perambulator  " 
from  which  "The  Hurdy  Gurdy"  waa 
taken. 

The  Tennlel  Illustrations  for  "Alice," 
thrown  upon  the  screen,  added  merri- 
ment to  the  gjTatlons  of  the  "Looking 
Glass  Insects  '  from  Deems  Taylor's 
suite,  "Through  the  Looking  Glass  " 

"Way  Down  Upon  the  Swanee  River" 

wBR    siine-    hv    tho    -uiij      ""'CO  mver     ~~  ,  iiic    exceuence    Of  tne 

iTed  in—The  sLr^n  ^^1'."i°  ^'H  ^"^^  ^"^^  '^e  orchestra  conducted  bv 
joined  in    The  Star  Spangled  Banner"'  Messrs.  Polacco  and  Moranzoni  or  even 

cL  Fan'^y''"'^'''"'"''^'"'^'^"^  su-Ptuous  setting"rthe  sU^e 

^he  rit  ;on«.rt        ^v.  Intelligence  shown  In  the  stage 

The  last  concert  of  this  series  will  management.     Many   win   be  glad  to 


'The  Daughter  of  tke^eglment" 
was  unknown  to  many.  The  performance 
hardly  justified  the  revival.    There  was 
*     great     audience     to     hear  "Don 
Giovanni, '•  with  Mr.   Marcoux  as  the 
rakehelly    hero.      The    grotesque.  In- 
congruous stage  settings  did  not  prevent 
enjoyment  of  Mozart's  music    Wll]  noti 
the  company  next  season  give  us  "The 
Marriage  of  Figaro?"     The  return  of 
Mme.    Muzio,    Mr.    Marcoux   and  Mr. 
Formichl  was  most  welcome.  Among 
the    new    singers    were    Mraes.  No- 
rena,    Loring   and    the    baritone.  Mr. 
Montesauto,  whose  sonorous  voice  was 
at    times    >mduly    forced.     Under  Mr 
Podaccos    guidance    he    should    be  of 
value  In  the  future.    Mmes.  Xorena  and 
Loring  are  air  |-.dy  of  decided  value, 
and  Loving  are  already  of  decided  value  , 
It  is  unnecessarj-  to  speak  again  in 
pra  98  Of  Mme.  Muzio,  of  Miss  Garden's  \ 
Mellcande  and  Judiah,  of  Mr.  MoJIcas 
Pelleas,  of  Mr.  Hackett's  part  In  "Gianni 
SchlcchI,"    of    the    exceUence    of  the 


take  place  on  Saturday  morning,  Feb.i >now  that  Mr.  Marcoux  has  b^en 
-G,  at  Jordan  Hall   when  the  Flonzaley  en«a#red  for  next  season 
quartet  will  p'ay,  lending  dlstlncUon  ta    The    weather   itself   was  propiti 


program  of  daac«  music. 


JB.  V, 


weather  itself  was  propitious. 
Even  the  ground  hog  showed  interest  in 
the  season.     The  audiences  ; 


Boheme*  and  'II  Trova- 
tore'  Given  as  Closing 
Performances 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Tbe  fortnight  of  operas  performed  by 
tlw    Chicago    Civic    opera  company, 
ended    yesterday   with    Puccini's  "La 
Boheme"   in   the    afternoon    and  "II 
Trovatore"  In  the  evening.    The  per- 
formance of  "La  Boheme"  was  a  bril- 
liant one  In  every  way.    The  cast  was 
aa   follows:    Miml,   Mme.   Mason^  Mu-' 
sette.  Miss  Shear;  Rudolph,  Mr.  Cortis; 
Marcel,    Mr.    Montesanto;   Colllne,  Mr. 
LAZzarl;    Schaunard,    Mr.    Poiese;  Al-[ 
cindore,    Mr.    Trevlsan;    Bonolt,     Jlr. ! 
Ollvlero;  Mr.  Polacco  conducted.  Sel-, 
dom  has  the  opera  been  so  well  pro-  i 
duced,  acted  and  sung.    Mme.  Mason  | 
charmed    the   great   audience    by  the 
beauty  of  her  singing  and  the  artistic 
simplicity  of  her  acting,  for  simplicity' 
la  Indispensable  to  a  Just  characterza- 
tlon  of  Mlml     Miss  Shear's  conception 
of  Musette  was  an  agreeable  departurei 
ftom  the  ways  of  many  previous  slnsrers 
Who  In  song  and  action  made  the  pirl 
a  noisy  creature  of  farce-comedy.  Mr 
Cortis  not    only    did    full    Justice  toj 
Pnoclnl's  music,  he  acted  Intelligently 
and  In  the  final  scene  was  genuinely 
pathetic.    The  other  men  were  excellent  | 
ta  theii  respective  roles.    It  Is  enough  i 
to  say  that  Mr.  Polacco  conducted  Thel 
stage  settings  were  more  Interesting, 
more  effective  than    those    to  which 
Boston    has    been    accustomed.  The 
audience  was    enthusiastic    and  with 
good  reason. 

In  the  evening  a  large  and  well, 
plaased  audience  saw  "11  Trovatore" 
conducted  by  Mr.  Weber.  The  singers 
were  Mme.  Muzio,  Mme.  Lenoka  and 
Messrs.  Lament,  Bonelll  and  Cotreull.; 

Thus  ended  a  short  season  that  wilf 
long  be  remembered  with  pleasure.  Twc 
unfamiliar  operas  were  produced.  "La 
Cene  delle  Beffe"  has  the  advantage  of 
an  Intensely  dramatic  libretto.  GlorJ 
dano's  music  is  at  the  best,  theatrei 
mtislc;  at  its  weakest  It  does  not  lessen 
the  Interest  tn  the  drama.  Honeggers 
"Judith"  is  a  curious  work,  to  be  re- 
membered chiefly  on  account  of  the  por- 
trayals  hy  mIfs  Garden  and  Mr.  For- 
lalchi  ^ner  of  the  produc-. 


'filled  the  theatre. 


rule 


There  are  apologies  that,  taictless,  or 
lacldng  in  grace,  enlarge  the  prevloui 
offense.  It  la  a  pleasure  to  find  that 
the  editor  of  "The  Realm  of  Music," 
pu^shed  In  the  Rockland  (Me.) 
CoTirler,  wus  "dismayed"  by  a  typo- 
graphical error  In  the  column.  It  will 
be  seen  that 'this  editor  was  not  con- 
tent with  a  correction  In  public 

"It  was  In  the  item  cMicernlng  Miss 
Marian  Marsh,  and  read:  "her  sense  of 
interruption.'  I  don't  need  to  say  that 
this  should  have  been:  "her  sense  of 
interpretation.'  I  have  already  talked 
with  Mrs.  Marsh  and  find  that  I  have 
the  forgiveness  of  the  M;u-sh  household 
In  general." 

People  who  have  no  money  always 
seem  to  have  motor  cars. — Judge  Ran- 
dolph. 


LITTLE 

I  am  the  sister  of  him 

And  he  Is  my  brother. 
He  is  too  little  for  us 

To  taik  to  each  other. 

So  every  morning  I  show  him 

My  doll  and  my  book; 
But  everj'  morning  ho  still  Is 

Too  little  to  look. 

—DOROTHY  Arj>tS. 


I  think  I  might  have  been  a  better 
man  If  I  had  not  been  such  a  good  boy. 
— Prof.  S.  Alexander. 


TAXI  FAVORITISM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  editorial  of  !;! 
Saturday  concerning  the  Imposlttc: 
the  10-cent  insurance  tax  churgeil 
certain  taxi  companies  In  Boston.  ^ 
I  ask  why  at  the  Boston  Opera  H 
during  the  fortnight  of  opera,  tail  c 
panles  that  do  not  rh.irgo  this  tax  v, 
not  allowed  to  stand  near  the  opt 
house,    while    the   companies  fliat 


1  all  Anieilcah  Farmer,"  1  nt  his  disposal  yesterday  he  secured  a 
)n  in  1780;  he  wasn't  a  na-    depth  and  a  \-arlety  of  sound  quit*  ex- 


ptilcd  lo  pay  10  cents  In  addition  to 
[the  regular  fare? 

There  seems  to  be  a  concerted  plan 
I  to  Injure  the  business  of  the  more  rea- 
I  sonable  companies.  L.  S.  D. 

Centenarians  are  neither  attraoUv* 
I  nor  useful.— Dr.  Mathlas  NIcoll. 

As  the  World  Wags: 


,1  ,\  hat  about  a  western  man 
de.scriblng  an  old-fashioned  Thanksgiv- 
inl-  In  Belcherjown  "in  the  Bcrkshlres" 
in  1926?  r 

And  now  cdlnes  a  writer  in  the  Inde- 
pendent saying  that  Gail  Loughlin  was 
born  "In  Robbinston  in  the  extreme 
■north  of  Maine  on  Passamaquoddy 
'  bay."  That  turns  the  St.  Johns  river 
t'other  end  up,  or  else  it  drives  Port- 
land down  on  top  of  Boston.  .  We  have 


Looking  up  a  law  case,  I  asked  my  nothing  to  do  with  the  first  proposition, 
i  boss  If  a  girl  was  still  a  minor  after   '  but  If  the  second  Is  coming,  we  should 


she  had  attained  the  ago  of  IS.  He  said: 
"No,  after  that  she's  a  gold  digger." 

FRIEDA  MAE. 


like  to  have  time  to  make  up  the  beds, 
I  slick  up  a  little,  and  get  our  skis  out. 
I    West  Newton.  U.  S.  M. 


A  NEBRASKA  ORQY 
(From  the  McCook  Tri-Weekly  Tribune.  Mo- 
«  Cook,  Keb. ) 
New  Tear's  night,  the  Night  Hawks 
Club  had  their  annual  dinner  at  the 
Keystone  Hotel.     The  tables  were  In' 
charge   of  Mesdaraes  Cazler,  Dorwart 
and  G.  A.  DeMay,  .and  were  pretty  In- 
deed with  Christmas  candles  In  fancy 
sticks,  many  polnsettlas,  and  snow.  The 
manner  of  choosing  partners  was  rather 
unique.    Each  lady  was  given  a  gentle- 
man's old   shoe  and  had   to  find  the 
owner.     When  the  gentleman  put  on 
the  old  shoes,  they  reversed  the  plan 
anil  had  the  ladies  wear  the  shoe  they 
too'ic    uff.     And   excellent   dinner  was 
sej\od  in  the  banquet  room.    Mr.  W.  O. 
CazU  r   was   toastmaster.     In   his  OTi  n 
happy  n  nd  clever  way  he  sprung  many 
joker;  on  the  different  members.  After 
dinner  nil  went  to  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  Stokes,  and  a  very  informal 
quiet  evening  was  spent,  a  few  danced, 
some   read,   and  all   found  their  O'wn 
diversion,  which  was  enjoyable  after  the 
Christmas  rush.    At  11:30  Mrs.  Stokes 
served   coffee  and  cake,  after  which 
"good  nights"  were  said. 


Far  too  many  girls  want  to  be  private 
secretaries. — Dr.  Westaway. 


TO  MY  TEACHER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  teacher  read  us  a  story.  It  was 
about  a  man  who  climbed  up  a  high 
smokestack  and  couldn't  get  down.  .  .  . 
Protty  soon  lota  of  people  came  to  help 
the  poor  man  down,  but  nothing  could 
be  done  about  It  until  the  man's  wife 
shouted.  Unravel  your  sock,  Jim  I  So 
Jim  uru'a.veled  his  sock  and  let  the  string 
down.  .  .  .  When  teacher  got  that  far 
with  the  story  he  said,  Now  can  any 
little  boy  or  girl  tell  me  why  the  man 
on  the  smokestack  unraveled  his  sock 
and  let  the  string  down?  A  little  girl 
said,  Tes  sir;  I  know;  the  poor  man 
wanted  his  wife  to  have  the  string.  No, 
Now  supposing 


no,  said  teacher. 


I  was  on  top  of  the  smokestack  and  1  le 
.string  down,  what  would  you  think? 
And  a  little  boy  said.  We  would  think  It 
was  kind  of  funny  that  you  never  told 
us  you  had  a  wife.  .  .  .  You  don't  get 
he  point  of  the  story  at  .all,  said  teacher. 

T There  I  am  up  there  and  I  want 
ou  to  tie  something  on  the  string  that 
ill  help  me  down;  now  what  would 
'lat  be?  ...  I  know:  said  a  little 
irl.  A  rope!  .  .  .  That's  It  exactly, 
aid  my  teacher.  And  how  did  you 
i  now  it  was  a  roPe  I  needed?  Because, 
aid  the  little  girl,  you  read  all  of  the 
tory  to  us  day  before  yesterdav. 

ORACLE 

Although  we  have  been  married 
»venty  years  I  do  not  know  her  yet— 
'x.  Benjamin  Parsons. 

Ae  the  World  Wags: 
M||^  I .  Btiggest  for  your  stlmtilatlng 
olurtiu  an  historical  Inquiry  Into  the 
ostuming  of  supes  In  grand  opera  and 
he  ajiachronlsms  of  malceup  and  d»- 
ortment  which  result  therefrom. 
The  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  great 
quare  of  the  Kremlin  In  the  recent  per- 
ormance  of  "Boris  Godunov"  was  no 
xception— six  to  eight   inches  of  the 
ottoms  of  modem  trouser  legs  and  a 
waggerlng  athletlo  gait  of  the  figures 
n  the  retinue  of  the  Tsar  caused  the 
sual  ripple  of  amusement  in  the  audi- 
nce.     A   perfect  pictorial  effect  was 
thereby  needlessly  spoiled. 

I  remember  in  my  own  case  as  a  stu- 
dent a  number  of  years  ago  appearing 
n  one  of  the  processions  of  "Lohen- 
grin" with  my  spectacles  still  In  their 
usual  place,  which,  had  I  faced  the  foot- 
lights—-and  I  undoubtedly  did— must 
have  sparkled  startllngly  in  such  a  set- 
ting. EUCALYPTUS 


Wireless  Is  a  stratagem  for  producing 

a  monstrous  national  Inactivity.  R.  e 

Stevenson, 

'FIRST  CLASS  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  see  much  In  print  about  the  kind 
of  his'ory  taught  In  the  schools.  What 
want  to  know  is,  what  kind  o&i 
geography  is  taught?  One  can  forgive 
gevecour  for  placing  Nantucket,  In  his 


CAUI-CURCI. 

At  Symphony  hall  yesterday  after- 
noon, Amellta  GalU-Curci,  coloratura^ 
soprano,  gave  a  recital,  assisted  by 
Homer  Samuels,  pianist,  and  Manuel 
Berenguer,  flutist 

Mme.  Galll-Curci  sang  the  following 
songs: 

Musette,  XVII  century  French;  Raglan 
sempre  addlta,  Stradella;  Deh  vlenl  no 
tardar,  from  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro," 
Mozart;  "The  Gypsy  and  the  Bird" 
(with  flute)  Benedict;  Nuages,  Laparra; 
No  quiero  casarme,  Spanish  folk-song; 
Madrigal,  Faurdraln;  Sevillana,  Maasse- 
net:;  A  Page's  Road-Song,  Novello; 
Little  Dorry,  SepplUI;  The  Second  Min- 
uet, Besly;  Shadow  Song  from  "Dlno- 
rali"   (with  flute).  Meyerbeer.  . 

Mr.  Samuel's  piano  selection.^  were: 
Whims,  .Schumann;  Reverie,  Debussy; 
Polonaise  Amerlcaino,  Carpenter. 

The  first  question  of  those  who  did 
not  hear  yesterday's  recital  probably  Is 
"Did  she  flat?"  Somehow  this  crime 
among  singers,  which  by  some  people  Is 
deemed  a  cardinal  one,  has  become  as- 
sociated with  Mme.  Galli-Curcl  to  such  .  . 
an  extent  that  interest  In  her  singing  Is  treated,  would  have  ser^■ed  Mr.  Strub's 
rarely  expressed  without  mention  of  It.          talent  better. 

Yes,  Mme.  Galli-Curci  did  sing  flat  In  a  "^^^  excellent  performance— Miss  de 
few  of  her  songs,  once  or  twice  often-  A-lmelda  was  especially  happy— was  con- 
slvely  so.  ducted  by  the  composer.    The  audience 

But  what  of  It?   She  has  been  known  ^PP'au'led  heartily.  R.  R.  G. 

to  sing  flat  ever  since  she  has  been 


traordinary. 

With  the  same  tendency  to  economy, 
which  in  m^islc  It  in  nothing  else,  Is 
now  the  fashion,  Mr.  Piston  made  use 
of  themes  so  tWn  and  slight  that,  for 
the  life  of  him,  he  could  not  do  much 
with  them.  In  the  first  pleoe  and  the 
third  he  did  achieve  a  certain  mild  jo- 
coseness.  Avoiding,  apparently,  senti- 
ment, and  surely  any  beauty  of  melody, 
It  was  not  easy  to  guess  what  he  would 
be  at  In  the  second.  It  would  be  Inter- 
esting to  hear  what  Mr.  Piston  would 
do  if,  the  next  time,  he  would  rtish  into 
downright  extravagance.  He  and  the 
performers  were  cordially  applauded. 

Otto  G.  T.  Straub  seemed  recklessly 
lavish  of  means  after  Mr.  Piston,  for, 
to  present  15  old  German  love  songs, 
he  called  to  his  aid  a  soprano  (Gladys 
de  Almeida),  a  baritone  (Charles  Ben- 
nett), a  piano,  a  harp  (Mrs.  Seth  T. 
Crawford),  a  violin,  a  viola,  a  'cello,  a 
flute,  a  clarinet  and  a  horn  (William 
Walkenler).  He  set  his  songs  with  a 
wealth  of  melody — some  of  it,  especially 
the  simplest,  very  charming.  He  wrote 
skilfully  for  the  voices,  and  with  his 
declamation  he  took  intelligent  care. 
Though  so  many  Instruments  seemed 
excessive  for  the  accompanying  of  sim- 
ple songs — sometimes  they  made  too 
much  noise  for  the  good  of  the  text — 
Mr.  Straub  put  them  all  to  use;  every 
instrument  on  hand  contributed  some- 
thing definite  to  the  wealth  and  -variety 
of  sound. 

Though  he  made  an  Interesting  ex- 
periment, to  his  praise,  Mr.  Straub  sug- 
gested rather  that  he  had  written  music 
as  he  felt  It  ought  to  be  T^-rltten.  One 
listener,  nevertheless,  could  not  help 
feeling  a  disproportion  between  the 
means  and  the  end.  Because,  too,  .  of 
the  lyrical  nature  of  the  verses,  which 
permitted  no  dramatic  force,  Mr.  Straub 
could  not  be  dramatic  when  he  knew 
he  must  try  to  be  if  only  to  relieve 
monotony.  A  few  of  those  songs.  In- 
stead of  15,   and   those  more  simply 


heard  here,  and  Rtlll  the  crowds  come 
to  hear  her  until  not  another  person 
can   find   room   to  stand   in  the  large 
hall.     For  who  among  the  singers  of 
today   Is   like   her   in   the   richness  of 
other  qualitle.«'.'   She  has  so  many  vocal 
virtues  to  counterbalance  the  one  win, 
surely  even  tliose  who  t.-vlte  full  meas- 
ure of  offence  at  flat  tones  can  for- 
give her  the  few  moments  during  which 
her   Insufficient   number  of  vibrations 
may  annoy  their  he.-irlng. 
I     Mme.  Galll-Curci  is,  despite  her  fault, 
■  a  marvelous  artist,  a  singer  with  a  voice 
of  truly  rare  beauty.     Her  marvelous 
range  has  no  rough  places,  her  voice 
goes  up  and  down  the  scales  with  the 
flexibility  of  a  canary's  throat  and  the 
sweetness  of  a  thrush's  tones.  To  back  : 
this  vocal  eqtilpment,  Mme.  Galll-Curcl  ' 
has  mind,  emotion.  Imagination,  taste,  ; 
great  charm.    So  long  as  she  holds  all 
these  qualities  at  pitch,  the  public  will 
be  drawn  to  her,  flat  tones  or  no  flat  I 
tones.  ji 
Yesterday  Symphony  hall  was  crowded  I 
lo   the  doors.      Over  300   extra  seats  I 
had  been  placed  on  the  stage,  and  as  • 
many   more   would   have   been   needed  ( 
to  accommodate  those  who  stood  along 
the    sides  of    the  hall.     At  times  the 
audience  was  wildly  enthusiastic.'- 

Mr.  Samuels,  too,  gave  much  pleas- 
ure, both  with  his  piano  solo  selec- 
tions and  his  beautiful  accompanvlng. 
  H.L. 


iFLUTE  PLAYERS 

,  The  Boston  Flute  Players"  Club  gave 
|a  concert  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
'Boston  Art  Club.  Let  us  all  offer  this 
body  thanks.  When,  wifhout  it,  should 
we  have  had  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Scliumann  pIar.o  quartet,  In  these  pres- 
ent days  when  most  chamber  music  or- 
ganizations, more  royalist  than  kings 
themselves,  look  askance  at  a  poor,  un- 
oflTendlng  pianoforte? 

The  Flute  Players  also  merit  thanks 
for  letting  us  hear  one  more  piece  of 
Schumann's  music  before  it  yields  to  iVs 
doom  and  dle«— a  doom  pronounced 
some  years  ago,  but  this  music  that 
Schumann  wrote,  like  King  Charies  the 
second,  takes  a  long  time  a-dv.ing 
The  quartet  yesterday,  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful was  admirably  played  by  Helnrich 
Gebhard,  Gaston  Elcus.  Alfred  ZIgTiera 
nna  Jean  Lafranc.  It  Is  always  a  treat 
to  hear  Mr.  Gebhard  play  in  chamber 
musk-;  well  he  knows  his  art. 

l^ny  new  chamber  inuslo  as  well  as 
revived  we  are  dependent  of  the  Flvite 
Players.  Yesterday  thev  brought  for- 
ward three  little  pieces  bv  Walter  Pi.s- 
ton  for  flute  (George  Laurent),  clarlmt 
(Gasrton  Hamelln)  and  bassoon  (Abdon 
Laus). 

Before  ever  he  journeyed  to  Paris,  Mr. 
Hlston  had  proved  his  skill  at  making  a  , 
few  Instruments  answer  the  purpose  of 
majiy.  His  hand  has  gN,Tned  in  cunning. 

Ith  a  flute,  a  clarinet  .and  a  bassoon  1 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

The  People's  S>-mphony  orchestra, 
Stuart  Mason,  conductor,  gave  Its  11th 
concert  of  the  present  season  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Jordan  hall.  Dorothy  Peter-  ^ 
son  Raynor  was  the  soprano.  The  pro-  . 
gram  comprised  Haydn's  Symphony,  No. 
2.  D  major;  Chadwlck,  "Angel  of 
Death,"  a  symphonic  poem;  Victor  Her- 
bert, Love  Scene  from  the  Serenade 
Suite,  op.  12;  Verdi,  Aria  "Ritoma  Vln- 
cltor"  from  "Alda";  NIcolal,  Overture 
to  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

This  was  a  well-arranged  program  for 
a  Sunday,  or  any,  afternoon,  and  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  audience  applauded 
singer  and  players.  Haydn's  symphonies 
are  too  little  played  here;  when  they 
are  performed,  the  most  familiar  are, 
as  a  rule,  selected;  but  there  are  de- 
lightful symphonies  by  Haydn  that  are 
not  known  to  the  audiences  of  our  con- 
certs. It  was  w<!ll  to  be  reminded 
that  Victor  Herbert,  an  accomplished 
'cellist,  -wrote  other  music  thati  that  for 
the  theatre.  It  was  good  to  find  Mr. 
Mason  paying  attention  to  local  com- 
posers, and  to  hear  again  the  merry- 
overture  to  Shakespeare's  comedy — or 
farce,  as  some  will  have  It.  Mr.  Mason 
is  a  musician  of  broad  ^^ewB  and  fine 
taste  as  well  as  a  sane  conductor;  electic 
In  his  arrangement  of  programs,  though 
In  his  own  compositions  he  shoWB  the 
refinement  and  the  Influence  of  the 
French  school — but  not  the  school  of 
the  younger  and  greatly  daring  ex- 
ponents. 

Mr.  Chadwlck's  s>Tnphonlc  poem,  as 
It  known  to  many,  was  suggested  by 
French's  bas-relief,  'T)eath  and  the 
Sculptor."  Herbert's  ".Serenade"  Suite 
was  published  In  1891.  Mrs.  Raynor,  a 
Bostonian,  whose  musical  education  hajs 
been  In  this  city,  has  a  fresh  and  pleas- 
ing voice. 


I    In  Paris,  drivers  of  street 
tested  for  color  blindness,  rapidity  of  I 
reflex,  muscular  strength,  power  of  con- 
centration. We  read  that  the  dummy, 
of  aa  elderly  woman  Is  thrown  down  In 
front  of  a  tram  going  at  full  apeed  to 
see  whether  the  driver  can  avoid  run- 
ning over  It. 

If  there  were  testa  In  Massachusetts 
for  chauffeurs  there  wquld  be  no  need 
of  a  dummy,  for  the  experiment  Is  made  • 
dally  on  pedestrians  male  and  female. 
A  pedestrian  Is  occasionally  killed,  prob- 
ably to  encourage  the  other  chauffeurs, 
as  Voltalro  said  the  English  shot  Ad- 
miral Byng  "potir  encourager  les  au- 
trea." 


ON  A  PArfTTTT 
Her  pantry  was  her  poera 
And  I  saw  how  It  could  be. 
What  with  earthenware  and  china.. 
A  very  poetry. 
Crocks  make  an  Ideal  epic 
If  you've  tyer  seen  them  on 
A  pantry  shelf  a-sunning 
In  a  warm  mldwestem  sun. 
Little  crystal  goblets 
Like  fat  Bohemian  men. 
And  gooseberries  and  currants 
Compressed  Into  a  jam, 
Are  quick  as  any  lyric. 
As  magic  as  a  word; 
A  spoon  can  tell  a  etorj' 
Quicker  than  a  sword. 
Her  pantry  was  a  poem 
One  might  be  jealous  of. . . 
There's  poetry  In  pewter 
That  can't  be  got  In  love> 

David  Sorter 


A  birthday  comment  that  might  have 
been  put  more  kindly: — 

"The  ex-Premier,  who  is  engaged  In 
planting  a  new  orchard,  spent  the  morn- 
ing In  his  study." 

The  Observer  (London). 


A  SACRED  RELIC 

A  shirt  once  worn  by  Beethoven  came 
into  the  possession  of  a  family  in  Cam- 
bridge through  the  late  A.  W.  Thayer, 
the  biographer  of  the  great  man.  There 
was  also  in  the  house  an  article  of  fui'- 
nlture,  used  or  misused  by  the  com- 
poser. The  man  of  the  house  is  dead'. 
The  house  Is  not  now  occupied  by  the 
surviving  member  or  members  of  the 
family. 

Does  anyone  know  where  this  shirt  is 
at  the  present  time?  It  should  hang  on 
the  conductor's. stand  at  the  gr-r-rand 
Beethoven  festlml  to  be  held  In  Sym- 
phony hall.  It  would  inspire  the  con- 
ductor and  the  orchestra.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Ernest  Newman,  who  is  coming  all  the 
way  from  London,  could  be  persuaded 
to  address  this  shirt  in  well-chosen 
words.  Perhaps  the  trustees,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  concert,  will  walk 
down  the  aisle  In  solemn  procession, 
with  the  shirt  as  a  banner. 

We  hasten  to  add  that  when  we  saw 
the  shirt  It  was  clean  and  otherwise  in 
good  condition. 


It  would  be  Interesting  to  make  a  list 
of  Beethoven  festivals  That  have  been 
held  In  Boston.  There  was  one  in 
December,  1770,  In  which  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  with  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association  took  part.  When 
the  Ninth  .Symphony  was  performed 
under  Mr.  Zerrahn's  direction,  there  was 
a  chorus  of  550  singers;  the  orchestra 
numbered  64.  The  solo  quartet  was 
composed  of  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Barrj-,  W.  J.  Winch  and  Mr.  Ru- 
dolphsen.  There  was  a  pecuniary  loss 
of  over  J5P0.    Absit  omen! 


FOR  OUR  HALL  OF  FAME 

Soren  Humble  has  been  proposed  and 
elected.  There  were  several  letters  in 
favor. 

Mr.  Harold  Hill  Blossom,  director  of 
"the  Exhibition  of  Sculpture  and  Gar- 
dens," proposed  by  L.  R.  R.,  needs  no 
letters  of  recommendation. 

There  are  credentials  for  Goldle  May 
Ketchell  of  Stanford,  Montana,  proposed 
by  A.  E.  M. 


ALCOHOLIS1V1— PAST  AND  PRESENT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  is  nothing  more  changeable  than 
the  "isms"  that  confront  us.  The  Bol- 
shevism of  today  is  as  different  from 
the  anarchism  of  yesterday  as  anar- 
chism was  from  the  "mob-incendiarism" 
of  the  times  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
who  was  arrested  by  the  mayor  of 
Boston  for  inflaming  a  riot  through  ab- 
olitionism. Take  alcoholism,  for  exam- 
ple. The  appellation  remains  the  same 
in  all  ages,  but  how  stands  the  effect? 
I  quote  from  the  eloquent  writers  of 
the  days  of  Garrison. 

"There  are  several  Instances  on  rec- 
ord, authenticated  by  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable testimony,  of  habitual  dnmk- 
ards  having  been  burnt  up,  by  the  In- 
tense Internal  heat  of  their  bodies,  ow- 
ing to  long  and  excessive  use  of  ardent 
spirits.  And  the  fact  Is  satisfactorily 
explained  by  considering  that  alcohol  Is 
highly  Inflammatory  and  combustible. 
We  have  noticed  several  of  these  cases 
in  this  work,  which  was  stated  and 
testified  to  by  learned  and  honorable 
witnesses.  The  following  case  Is  In 
confirmation  of  the  fact  that  alcohol  Is 
combustible,  and  that  it  Is  fully  capable 
of  producing  such  effects  as  have  been 
before  stated.  The  case  to  which  we  al- 
lude Is  that  of  the  J)urnlng  of  the  blood 
of  an  habitual  and'  obstinate  drunkard. 
A  medical  student  prevailed  on  a  man, 
long  given  to  Intemperance,  and  who 
had  for  some  time  drank  with  great 
excess  of  rum,  and  eaten  very  little,  to 
be  bled.  A  pint  bowl  of  the  blood  of 
the  drunkard  was  touched  by  a  match, 
when  a  conflagration  Immediately  en- 
sued, burning  with  a  blue  flame  for 
about  30  seconds." 

Ye  gods!  What  would  the  aame  ex- 
periment reveal  today.  Take  a  mortal 
who  Imbibes  freely  of  the  modern  boot 
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CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.     Amellta  GallNCuPcI,  soprano,  with  j 
i       Homer  Samuels,  pianist,  and  Manuel  Berenguer,  flutist.    See  special  no- 
tice. 

Jordan  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Peoples  Symphony  Orchestra,  Stuart  Mason, 
conductor;  Dorothy  Peterson  Raynor,  soprano.    See  special  notice. 

Boston  Art  Club,  150  Newbury  street  (Dartmouth  street  entrance), 
Boston  Flute  Players'  Club,  Mr.  Laurent,  musical  director.  Schumann, 
Quartet,  E  flat  major,  op.  47  (Messrs.  Qebhard,  Elcus,  Lefranc  and  Zig- 
heral.  Walter  Piston,  Three  Pieces  for  flute,  clarinet  and  bassoon 
(Messrs.  Laurent,  Hamelln  and  Laus).  Otto  Q.  T.  Straub,  Old  German 
Love  Songs:  a  cycle  for  soprano,  baritone  and  eight  instruments,  piano, 
harp,  violin,  'cello,  flute,  clarinet,  horn  (Mme.-.de  Almeida,  Charles  Ben- 
nett and  Messrs.  Gebhard,  Elcus,  Lefranc,  Zigjiera,  Laurent,  Hamelln, 
Walkenler  and  Mrs.  Seth  T.  Crawford,  harpist). '  Wr.  Straub  will  conduct 
the  first  performance  of  his  cycle. 

Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  8:15  P.  M.  Concert  by  Felix  Fox,  pianist,  Jessie 
Hatch  Symonds,  violinist,  Henri  Marcoux,  baritone,  aNd  Harrison  Potter, 
pianist.  Franck's  violin  sonata;  piano  pieces  by  Det.us8y,  Chopin,  Fox 
(Impromptu-Serenade  and  Fantasie  Lyrique — first  time),  Wagner-Liszt, 
Dohnyanl.  Mr.  Marcoux  will  sing  Verdi's  "Erl  Tu"  and  songs  by  Chaus- 
son,  Debussy,  G.  Faure,  La  Forge,  Beach  and  Cadman. 

Boston  Athletic  Association  gymnasium,  8  P.  M.  Gertrude  Ehrhart, 
soprano,  and  the  Symphony  Ensemble,  Mr.  VanninI,  conductor. 
ONDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Olivia  Cate,  pianist.  Mozart,  Fantasie,  C 
minor;  Bach,  Chromatic  Fantasie  and  Fugue;  Granados,  La  Maja  et  la 
Rossignol;  De  Falla,  Andaluza;  Mllhaud,  Copacabana  from  Saudades  do 
Brazil;  De  Falla,  Danse  Rituello  du  Feu;  Beethoven,  Scnata,  op  27,  No.  1; 
Chopin,  Nocturne,  C  minor;  Waltz,  A  flat;  Scherzo,  B  minor. 

Symphony  Hall,  4  P.  M.  Harvard  Glee  Club's  concert  for  young 
people. 

TUESDAY — Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M,  Joyce  Bannsrman,  soprano;  Arthur 
Fiedler,  pianist.  Donaudy,  Quando  tl  rivedro  and  Quana'll  tuo  diavol 
nacque;  Cimara,  Stornello,  Sibella,  La  GIrametta;  Mozart,  Dove  Sono  from 
"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro";  Schubert,  Nacht  und  Traeume  and  Llebesbotschaft, 
Strauss,  Heimkehr  and  Heimliche  Aufforderung;  Gluck,  O  tol,  qui  pro- 
longeas  mes  Jours,  from  "Iphlgenie  en  Taurlde;"  Chausson,  Amour  d'An- 
tan;  Foudrain,  Les  Abellles  and  L'OasIs;  Szuic,  Mandoline;  Rogers,  The 
Journey;  Kramer,  Now  like  a  lantern;  Head,  A  Piper;  La  Forge,  Hills. 

>  Steinert  Halt;  8:15  P.  M.  Juliette  Gauthier  and  Edith  Margaret 
Smaill  fn  "The  Habitant  of  Old  Quebec."  Recitation  of  poems..  Songs  of 
the  Canadian  people  and  the  Eskimo  sung  by  Miss  Gauthier  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  small  harp. 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Second  concert  of  the  Flonzaley  Quartet. 
Haydn,  Quartet,  D  major,  op.  76,  No.  3;  Ernesto  Halffter,  Quartettino  for 
strings  (ms.  first  time  in   Boston);   Schumann,  Quartet,  A^  major,  op. 


formed,  not  as  a  Cherubino  In  quest  oi 
amorous  adventures.  It  is  true  that 
Baron  Grimm,  Mme.  d'Epinay,  Vestrls 
and  La  Gulmard  were  In  Paris;  but 
Qrimm  no  longer  was  Interested  m  Mo- 
lart.  It  is  true  that  Mozart  left  Paris; 
but  not  because  Grimm,  Jealous,  prac- 
tically drove  him  out  of  the  city;  he 
loft  because  his  mother  died  there  and 
his  father  urged  his  return.  Was  Mo- 
zart drawn  to  anyone  of  these  fair 
women  in  the  comedy  wiio  meet  the  M. 
Guitrj''s  Mozart  more  than  half  way? 

We  know  that  he  could  eat  at  Mme. 
tf'fipinay'B  when  he  pleased;  no  doubt 
he  knew  Vestris  and  Marie  Grimard,  for 
they  danced  in  Noverre's  ballet.  ■"Les 
petits  riens,"  for  which  he  wrote  mu-i 
■Ic,  but.  his  letters  do  not  acciuaint  us 
"Pth  it.  He  complained  that  Grimm) 
ftAVd  his  mistress  looked  on  him  as  a 
child. 

The  sorrowful  adventures  of  Mozart 
during  this  secoml  visit  would  not  soer- 
etaH  a  comedy.    They  were  tame.  The- 

young  man  was  bitieny  Jisj.yyoinl.id; 


Ar.duluz.       ^!!Ihaud,    Copa  ■ 
Falla,  Danse  Rlturfle  du  Feu;  Beetho- 
ven   Sonata,  Opus  27.  No.  1;  Chopin, 
Nocturne.    C    minor.    Waltz,    A  flat, 
Scherzo,  B  minor. 

Fresh  from  her  studies  in  England, 
Miss  Cate  has  brought  home  with  her 
singularly  beautiful  tone.  Scales  or 
chords,  octaves,  or  passages  In  arpeggios, 
she  makes  them  all  a  delight  to  the  ear, 
they  sound,  uninterruptedly,  so  firm, 
clear  and  sweet.  To  make  sure  of  tone 
?hus  consistently  fine.  Miss  Cate  must 
have  done  much  intelligent  work  devel- 
oping freedom  of  wrist  and  mdepen- 
dence  of  fingers. 

Now  that  she  has  learnt  wrist  man- 
ae-ement  so  well,  Miss  Cate  might,  to 
hfr  advantage,  try  to  achieve  her  re^ 
suits  in  a  manner  less  pronounced.  Po 
her  pedalling,  furthermore,  she  m'fh.  , 
will  lend  further  attention.  Too  often  j 
yesterday  she  allowed  herself  an  audi-  , 
ble  tap  of  the  foot.  and.  what  is  more  , 


I 


Harvard  Glee  Club,  Dr.  Davison,! 
See  special  notice. 


41,  No.  3 

THURSDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M. 

conductor;  Dusolina  GianninI,  soprano 
FRIDAY — Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  16th  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony. 
Orchestra.  Otterino  Respighi,  composer,  pianist  and  guest  conductor. 
Alfredo  Casella,  conductor  for  Mr.  Resplghl's  piano  concerto.  Mme.  Res- ^ 
pighl,  mezzo-soprano.'  See  special  notice, 

Steinert  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Gladstone  Jackson,  tenor;  Reginald  Board-  ] 
man,  pianist.  Handel,  Sound  an  Alarm;  Schubert,  Faith  In  Spring,  Die  i 
Post,  Rastlose  Llebe;  Schumann,  Ihre  Stimme,  and  Auftraege;  Franz, 
Spring  and  Love  Love  in  Spring;  Wider,  Mon  bras  pressait.  Old  French 
Song  arr.  by  Wekerlln,  Mon  Petit  Coeur  Soupire;  Foundrain,  La  Chanson 
des  Cloches  arid  Chevauchee  Cosaque;  Ballantlne,  Loves  Creed;  Griffes, 
By  a  Lonely  Forest  Pathway  and  The  Lament  of  Ian  the  Proud.  Song, 
May  day  carol  arr.  by  Taylor;  Homer,  Sheep  and  Lambs;  Quilter,  Go, 
Lovely    Rose;  song.  Never  till  now,  arr.  by  Corder. 


"«>  "~"  -       — -■         disturbing,  in  the  first  movement  of  the 

leaving,  he  was  heart-broken,  by  reason  ggg^j^o^.g^  sonata,  she  was  not  aiwa>3 
— .V, — .„  A^^ty,    r^^i  Vvpcaiise       '  careful  to  keep  the  harmony  pure. 

This  sonata  Miss  Cate  played  some- 
thing as  though  she  lelt  she  must,  for 
proprieties'  sake,  do  the  master  hom- 
age    All  its  varied  beauties    m  any 
case,  she  did  not  bring  to  tHe  fore.  Nor 
was  she  happy  with  ^lozarfs  fantasy 
though  it  was  plain  enough  that  slie  , 
had  planned  every  bar  of  It  consclen-  . 
tiously— so  conscienUously,  to  be  hon-  | 
est.    that    all    its    fanclfiilness    got  | 
smoothed  away.  _ 

May  it  be  that  Miss  Cate,  going  a  , 
step  beyond  the  run  of  modernists— 
who,  it  is  said,  usually  approve  of  Mo- 
zart—finds her  warmest  liking  for  the 
music  of  Bach,  after  that  of  today  The 
Bach  fanusy,  at  all  events,  she  played 
delightfully,  as  colorfully  as  Miss  Schar- 
rer  herself,  but  also  with  a  remarkably 
clear  e.xposition  of  the  underlying  de- 
sign. And  although,  as  is  natural  in 
one  of  her  years,  she  felt  the  fugue  m 
-   rather  small  way.   Miss  Cate  mar- 


pATURDAY— Jordan  Hall 
d'Albert,  Passaoaglia; 
Tempered  Clavichord 


3  P.  M.     Evelyn  Howard- Jones,  pianist.  Bach- 
d'Albert,  Passaoaglia;  Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  G  sharp  minor  ("Well- 
1"   Book  1);    Bach-Howard- Jones,   Fuga   alia  Giga;| 
Beethoven,  Sonata,  E  major,  op.  109;  Ravel,  Le  Gibet;  Debussey,  Masques;] 
Ireland,  Amberley  Wild  Brooks;  Bax,  Burlesque;  Brahms,  Scherzo,  E  flat 
minor,  op.   4;  Intermezzo,  B  flat  minor,  op.  117,  No.  2;  Capriccio,  C  sharp 
minor,  op.  76,  No.  5;  Waltzes.  1 
Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.   Repetition  of  Friday's  symphony  coneert.j 
Mr.  Respighi,  composer,  pianist  and  guest  conductor. 


legger'3  beverage,  and  submit  mm  tc 
the  same  test.  Would  a  pint  of  his 
blood  meekly  emit  a  pale  blue  flame  foi 
the  length  of  half  a  minute?  I  am  ol 
the  opinion  that,  at  the  very  scratching 


of  a  match,  a  mere  thimbleful  of  hit  ment 
life's  elixir  would  cause  such  a^lolen 
red  blast  that  the  majority  of  Inof 
fenslve  drys,  within  a  radius  of  80  miles 
would  be  blown  Into  eternity.  Of  course 
this  la  merely  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
Our  predecessor  on  the  evils  of  alco- 
holism wrote  more  In  accordance  witl 
the  facts  of  his  times.   These  times  we 
are  living  In  don't  seem  to  record  such 
bleeding  facts.    But  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that,  without  any  blood  effusions, 
"alcoholism"  today  would  readily  blow 
up  the — 18th  amendment. 

WALTER  SCOTT  HOWARD. 
Buxsards  Bay. 


Al  Pine  entertained  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment boys  at  the  New  Acropolis  House 
last  night  In  celebration  of  his  ap- 
proaching marriage.  He  was  presented 
with  a  silver  helmet  in  recognition  of 
his  years  of  service  with  the  depart- 


of  his"mother's  death,  not  because  he^ 
farewelled  any  Parisian  woman  of  high  j 
or  low  degree. 

But  M.  Guitry  thought  of  his  charm-. | 
Ing  wife  ill  the  role  of  Mozart;  then 
there  must  be  not  only  one  intrigue, 
but  several  women  must  look  favorably 
on  the  visitor.     That  Grimm,   at  the 
time,  was  more  Interested  In  the  Gluck- 
Picciiii  controversy  than  in  the  young 
composer  and  had  no  cause  for  jealousy 
on    account    of   Mme.    D'Epinay— who, 
having  left  Rousseau,  was  living  with 
Grimm  as  his  mistress,  a  middle-aged 
blue   stocking— this  fast  did  not  con- 
cern M.  Guitry.    If  Mme.  D  Epinay  and 
other   women    did   not   tempt  Mozart, 
'they   should   have   done   so;   this  was 
enough  for  the     ingenious  dramatist, 
hence   the   comedy.     So  we   find  love 
scenes,    scenes    of    Jealousy:  and  thi 
'■  question  arises,  was  any  one  of  the  for- 
ward women,  young  or  old,  favored  by 
I  Mozart;  if  so,  which  one? 
,     It  is  an  amusing  little  play,  that  Is. 
I  in  the  first  two  acts.    The  third 
below   the  preceding  ones   in  vivacity 
and    interest.     The    performance  was 
thoroughly  delightful.    Mme.  Printemps 
Is  the  personification  of  youth  whose 
one  ambition  is  women  to  win.  Grace- 
ful, charming,  she  does  not  force  the 
note  in  her  acting  but  plans  with  the 
delicacy,  the  elegance,  the  finesse  that 
one  associates  with  the  French  school 
of    comedians.     She    sings    easily  and 

most  artlsticaly,  with  an  unusual  con-   

trol  of  breath,  pure  Intonation,,  clear-  stage 
ness  of  enunciation  and  a  rhetorical  in- 
telligence that     renowned  lieder  sing- 
ers might  well  envy:  witness  her  sing- 
ing of  the  letter,  the  music  of  which, 
by  the  way.  Is  M.  Hahn's  best  contri- 
bution.   In  her.  reading  of  the  dialogue 
in  gesture.   In   suggestive   silence  anc 
I  repose  she  Is,  Indeed,  admirable. 
'     M.  Guitry.  in  his  make-up    and  i 
many  of  his  comments    his  irony.  W 
common-sense,  reminded  one  of  Benja 
min  Franklin  in  Paris  as  described  b 
SLrman  Melville  In  his  "Israel  Potter 
He  U  a  master  of  technic,  the  techni 
of  routine;  yet.  though  every  gestur. 
every  inflection  of  the  voice,  is  studle  . 
his  art  gives  the  Impression  of  a  mos 
carefess  Spontaneity.    Whether  he  is  tlv 
Grimm,  who  quarreled  with  Rousseav 
the  cynical  Grimm  of  the  "Correspoi, 
dance  Litterraire,  '  is  immaterial. 

The  other  members  of  the  compan 
were  excellent  In  their  respective  role; 
wUh    the    excepUon    of   the  portray 
>f   the   Marquis.      One  >";a^'"^^„!^;', 
I    younger    man.    more   of   .a  ga'lan 
Vime    Gallols  shone  especially,  for  he- 
part    is    more    carefully    written,  ad 
mlttlng  of  greater  variety 


•  shalled  the  recurring  theme  and  the  in- 
falls  termediate  passages  in  a  musically  well- 
ordered  manner  beyond  the  power  of 
many  a  pianist  more  noted.    Here  was 
admirable  work. 

Quite  as  well  Miss  Cate  played  the 
French  piece  and  the  Spanish  ones, 
deftly,  rhythmically,  with  dash.  When 
she  comes  to  recognize  that  "dash" — of 
its  kind,  to  be  sure— fits  Beethoven  and 
Mozart  as  well  as  Mllhaud.  she  will 
have  acquired  the  one  thing  needful 
to  ensure  her  a  position  on  the  concert 
R.  R.  G. 


'AiiAQTHunFArnw 

KEITH  AbBEE  ST.  JAMES— "Alias  ( 
the  Deacon,"  comedy  by  John  B,  Hymer  ^ 
and  Le  Roy  Clemens.    Produced  here  in  \ 
November.  1-925,  at  the  HoUls,  under  the 
title  "Weeds."    Berton  Churchill  played 
the  principal  role  then.  It  opened  at  the 
Sam    Harris    Theatre.    New    York  on 
Nov.  24,  1925,  under  the  present  Utie. 
The  St.  James  cast: 


"BrioU"  McGoorty   

The  Deacon   

Ton.v   

John  Adams    „    ,  .    ^    i  p  i; 

Deputy   

When  a  local  stock  company  does  a 
play  which  has  already  been  presented 
by  another  troupe,  interest  is  centred 


in'cipre^ion  how '"so  ani'so"  was  In  "such  and 
slon.  The  dances  were  gracefull  J  such  '  a  part  -t'^- ^^'^^  Sll- 
performed.      It  was  amusing   to  hea   and   stor>    of   the  piece. 


THEGUITRYS 
IN"10ZAR' 


berfs  "Deacon"  was  well  thought  out 
and  artistically  executed.  It  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  his  best  parts. 

Florence  Shirley  makes  a  pleasing 
picture  as  the  Widow  Clark.  The  stage 
director,  Charles  Schofield.  has  a  nice 
"fat"  pkrt.  that  of  a  hard-boiled  prize 
fighter    which  both  he  and  the  audl- 


Grimm  speak  of  "these  modorn  <isnces^ 
Ihe   stage   setting   was  .a^-^ovdlng  t 
the   period,    handsome   without  vulgai 
Eumptuousness.      Lovers   of  '  fine  act- 
ing should   see    "Mozart,"   if  only  foi 
IJthe  opening  scene  of  conversation. 

The    audience,    which    Yfas    of  good 
ize    in  view  of  the  huge  auditDrium,  nj.,,,^.  

.ras  enthusiastic  after  the  second  ac-t,|g„ce  relished   

nd  evidently  pleased  throughout.        ,      ^^^^g^j^^  PLAYERS 


ADD  "HORRORS  OF  PROHIBITION" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  was  in  a  speak  easy  that  was 
breakJn  the  Volsted  law  all  Into  little 
plecee  a  selUn  hootch  an  white  mule  an 
beer  rite  across  the  bar  an  having 
downed  a  cupple  of  drinks  of  hootch  I 
says  to  the  bartender,  "Say  buddy,  toes 
us  a  package  of  htimps  will  ye?"  And 
baxkeep    says,    "We    can't  sell 


'      By  PHILIP  HALE,^^3,  ^^r-  

Sn.  PARADISE  FOR  TWO' 

„.    u-t  .,,o».M.)!;,rr; 

Moiart  .  ■  ^ 

Veatris  ■  .   

M'^nT-ldeStPon. 


■  M    de  Garcin 
Marionno 


the 

otgarets  here. 


We  alnt  got  no  license.' 
BILL  OF  SPA. 


Richard  DIx  in  "Paradise  for  Two  ^s 
_  whipped  cream  sort  of  a  comedy  with 
.vanilla  flavoring.  At  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre  this  week  and  Director  La 
Cava  claims  this  concoction.  The  cast: 
■        a"  rhanoi  Uc^,..   T»-p,«r    Richard  Dlx 

fe  fe  «»••••::  :::::: :WbM 

Mile    Lf<-l«rc  gi^^J^Hce   An.ire  Beranger 

IdUe.  Senac  ^^^^^  ,^  nothing  particularly  original 
r  startllngly  funny  in  "Paradise  for 
,  wo  •'  bur  withal  it  Is  a  pleasant  pic- 
ture with  which  to  while  away  a  few 
iiours. 


KANSAS  NOTES 

tCoUected  by  J.  P.  H.) 
J.  Harley  Meephas  moved  Into  the 
Poor  House  for  the  winter  Instead  of 
going  to  Florida  to  look  after  bis  invest- 
ments there  as  he  had  originally  i 
planned. 

Abe  Flshblen  of  the  Gents'  Toggery 
~nr\  the  automobile  !r  at  the 


i^^^Servante  „fl„cted  the  compe- 

M.  i^oul  Labis  conducted  ^ 

"'J.'Kl^  Galois  took  the  part  of 
in  Paris  Mme.  ua. 

Sadame  d'Epinay^  Dresden- 

^^^P^E^'^^h-^^  cate.  pianist,  played  thU  Pi^ 
ttlt  might  ^«f,"^[ef  characters  lived  I  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan 
instruethatjne  f  'ej^^  J  ^^^^^^^^   ^  3,,^. 

_ved  and  had  th^^^^^^  .  t'-J^ '  Iromatic  Fantasie  and  Fugue:  Grana- 

*  Uo.   La  Mai.  et  !a  Ro.signol;  De  Falla, 


int^-°%Tst'airstt;i '  ni  I VI A  f  ATEi 


0»oved  an 
^iBlted  Paris  a 
.went  there 


to  have  his 

\ 


ce  by 
Lbo4l 


REPEAT  "DISRAELF 

Depicting  the  social  triumphs  ^-^^  po- 
litical astuteness  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
he  only  Jew  who  was  ever  prime  mln^^ 
ister  of  England,  the  play  Dis.aeli 
will  be  given  a  repeat  P^-^-"^!^. 
the  Peabody  Players  at  the  Pef^ 
House  Theatre  on  Thursday  evea 
Irving  Rogosln.  young  Jewish  stuW 
frih^e  junfor  class  at  No;t»>e*3^^™  ' 
school,  will  take  the  part  of  Dix' 

CONTINUING  PLAia 

Colonial  —  "Sunny,"    musical  ^ 
comedy  starring  Marilyn  Miller, 
co-starring   Jack   Donahue  and 
featuring  Clifton  Webb.  Sixth 
week. 

Hollis  —  "Money  from  Home," 
Frank  Craven's  new  comedy 
Mr.  Craven  and  Roberta  AruJW 
in  leading  roles.   Last  week.  ^ 


\ 


Vlaje^  l  at  Price  Glory," 

Stallings-Anderson  war  play 
film  form  with  Victor  McLag- 
,,  Edmund  Lowe  and  Dolores 
1  Rio.    Fifth  week. 

^?ark  —  "The  Triple  Cross," 
C'illing  mystery  play  by  Edward 
i  ramore,  Jr.,  with  Margaret 
s  cherly,  James  Spottswood  and 
ifacha  Rambova.    Last  week. 

I'l.NTnouth  "The  Shelf,"  comedy 
b]  Dorrance  Davis  starring  Fran- 
ces .Starr.    Last  week. 

Tremont— "Le  Maire's  Affairs,"  I 
starring  Ted  Lewis,  Sophie  Tuck' 


er  and  Lester  Allen.  Last  two 
weeks. 

Wilbur— "Queen  High,"  Law- 
rence Schwab's  musical  comedy 
success  with  Julia  Sanderson, 
Frank  Crumit  and  John  Hazzard. 
It  enters  its  11th  week  tomorrow 
evening. 

Copley  —  "The  Ghost  Train," 
mystery  'melodrama  which  is 
breaking  records  for  Mr.  Clive's 
players.  It  begins  its  eighth  week 
tomorrow  evening.  _____  _ 

LJANNINGSIN^ 
'TAUSr  AT  STATE 


ra  Bayes  Is  Notable  Stagre 
Attraction 

oethe's  "Faust"  may  have  lost  some  j 
s  poetry  In  the  Ufa  production  play- 
at  the  State  Theatre  this  week  but, 
fantasy,   drama  and  sublime   tone  [ 
been  retained  to  a  remarkable  ex-  ■ 
Directed  by  F.  W.  Murnau,  the  | 

eril  spirit,  called  Mephlsto  ....  ! 

Emil  JannlntB  i 

 Gosta  Ekman  | 

— ler'.ie   Camilla  Horn 

■"■nother  Ti-eda  Richard  , 

t^rothcr  Valentine  William  Dieterle  ; 

urrt  Martha  Yvette  Guilbert  ; 

'lUst"  Is  a  promise  of  what  the 
6  holds  for  the  cinema — The  pro- 
,  ,  of  this  picture  always  with 
'"Sry  and  deftly  molded  dram.  The 
est  waper  of  all  time  Is  made 
;en  the  heavenly  powers  and  the 
pirlt.  Faust's  soul  Is  the  stake, 
ct  we  see  Emil  Jannings  as  an 
— ^  pus  shadow  that  rolls  into  the  sun- 
LnUage  where  Faust  Is  the  learned 
3g,)eloved  teacher.  Dancing  steps  are 
^.  ed,  a  plague  settles  over  the  vil- 
th 

nti  developing    the    characters  of 
jf)>t"  Mr.  Murnau  has  tried  to  be 
to  Goethe's  Ideals.    Faust  Is  por- 
as  an  idealist,  he  has  magnifl- 
to-courage.     His   eageii  striving  to 
fe.t  harassed  humanity  leads  him  to 
,  the  Evil  Spirit,  regaidless  of  the 
'  s.    The  production  carries  all  the 
;<JB«tic  values  possible,    He  signs  his 
earner  to  Mephistopheles  with  a  drop 
blood  and  goes  among  his  people 
and  stem  the  rush  of  the  plague. 
  Lirn  he  Is  stoned.    Is  It  any  won- 

r turns  his  back  on  his  Intellectual 
t.<;,  grasps  his  youth  back  again 


[CARROLL 'VANITIES' 

!  The  Earl  CarPOll  "Vanities,  fourth  edi- 
|tlon,  came  to  Boston  yesterday,  to  the 
lexceedlng  great  joy  of  an  audience  that 
[packed  the  Shubert  Theatre,  as  the 
saying'  Is,  from  pit  to  dome.  The  revue 
came  direct  from  Its  famous  13-month 
run  on  Broadway  and  proceeded  to  geti 
down  to  business  without  a  hitch  or  a' 
stop. 

The  show  was  here  last  year,  but  the 
"edition"  has  been  so  enlarged,  added 
to  and  improved,  that  it  is  practically  a 
complete  new  volume,  filled  from  cover, 
to  cover  with  attractions.  Based  on 
the  sure  foundation  of  an  exceptionally 
good-looking  and  agile  chorus,  gor- 
geously and  ingeniously  costumed  and 
trained  to  the  minute.  Is  an  elaborate 
superstructure  of  songs,  dances,  com- 
edy and  all  the  things  that  go  to  make 
up  a  highly  successful  revue. 

Joe  Cook  was  the  bright  particular 
star  in  the  comedy  line  and  his  acts 
!  were  greeted  with  practically  Incessant 
laughter.  His  reading  of  "The  Little 
Yellow  Bird"  story  was  excruciating. 
'He  was  ably  seconded  by  Frankle 
Heath,  Johnny  Dooley,  Smith  and  Dale 
and  the  Avon  Comedy  Four,  trans- 
planted direct  from  vaudeville,  made  no 
end  of  a  hit.  The  songs  and  choruses 
went  wiyi  a  zip  and  snap  that  was  re- 
freshing and  the  speed  with  which  the 
numberless  acts  succeeded  one  another 
would  have  been  bewildering  had  it  not 
been  for  the  smoothness  and  precision 
with  which  the  mechanism  worked. 

Probably  as  a  concession  to  Boston, 
tights  were  the  only  wear — obiiously  so . 
— with  the  exception  of  the  wrestling  : 
scene  where  the  opposite  condition  pre-  ! 
vailed.    "Tarzan's"  antics  made  up  for 
that,  however. 

With  such  a  wealtlT  of  "features"  on 
the  program  a  mere  onumfratlon  Is  out 
of  the  question,  but  the  cafeteria  scene, 
the  "Pearls,  Tan  and  Shawl,"  the  Hang- 
ing Gardens  of  Babylon  and  the  finale 
of  Act  One  call  for  special  mention.  Yes, 
for  the  T.  B.  M.  or  anyone  else  who 
likes  a  plenteous  vision  of  pretty  girls, 
melodious  singing,  uproarious  comedy, 
color,  "go"  and  a  total  absence  of  any- 
thing savoring  of  amateurishness,  the 
"Vanities"  is  an  ideal  prescription.  It's 
the  real  thing.  J,  E.  P. 


BERT  LYTEL 


A  legion  of  Bert  LytelVs  aentot 
friends  turned  out  to  greet  him  at  tli* 
opening  of  his  first  in-person-vau(J»» 
vllle  appearance  in  Boston  In  main* 
seasons  at  Keith's  last  night  and  g'ar^- 
hls  act,  "The  Valiant,"  a  splendid  ov»-- 
tlon. 

Lytell  has  long  been  a  slage  favorlta, 
even  though  his  screen  followers  hav* 
multiplied  to  millions,  and  Boston 
vaudeville  lovers  found  him  better  tha% 
ever.  His  vehicle,  a  playlet  which  WM 
proclaimed  especially  pleasing  at 
Lambs'  Gambol  In  New  York,  wher^' 
such  little  things  are  subjected  to  th« 
harshest  criticism,  was  constructs^ 
around  his  peculiar  performing  ablH» 
ties,  affording  him  fine  play  for  hi* 
best  efforts.  His  surrounding  companj» 
has  been  especially  selected  for  hi» 
own  type,  and  will  be  seen  with  hlin 
ithroughout  his  week's  engagement  a4 
tlCeith's  and  during  the  limited  tltn* 
he  will  remain  on  the  speaking  statr^ti 


(A  person  living  in  a  wftjl  equipped 
ice  house  or  a  houseboat  at  the  north 
pole  might  live  to  be  205,  if  polar  bear 
did  not  bring  an  untimely  eud.) 

Yet  Bomo  doubting  Thomiuses  ask  If 
reports  In  newspapers  are  alA'ays  tniEt- 
worthy. 

"Neither  can  I  approve  of  <{/  follow  the 
practice  of  artists  giving  ImiKresslons  of 
the  different  countrlea  they  visit.  An 
actor's  business  is  to  creat  iynpresslons, 
not  to  receive  them." — Saiha  Guitry 
(Montreal  Star,  Feb.  8). 

It  appears  that  there  Is  St  new  slang 
expression  In  London,  In  ^nversation 
and  in  print:  "Frothblowers,"  1.  e.,  beer 
drinkers.  There  is  a  FrothMowers'.  an- 
them: "Your  friends  are  iiy  friends, 
and  my  friends  are  your  frkJti^." 

In  the  good  old  days  this  bar-room 
wheeie  had  meaning:  "Boj-,  hold  that 
beer  glass  higher  down.  The  boolsles  is 
the  profits." 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  "ACROST-IC" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  Is  an  English  lady  writing  from 
Ambleside:    "Makers  of  tours  are  now 
so  frequent  and  such  vulgar  people  who 
would  really  rather  see  a  fishpond  than 
a  lake,  that  all  this  sweet  country  is 
swarmed  like  a  water- drinking  place." 
She  has  something  to  say  about  the 
prevalence   of  slang.     She  declares.  It  [ 
has  "superseded  language."    Of  authors  | 
she  writes:    "Literary  lords  and  ladles  I 
contrive  to  be  just  as  vulgar  and  flip-  ] 
pant  as    the    Greeks    whose    province  , 
they  Invade."    And  she  has  this  to  say 
of  fashions:    "The  fault  of  the  reigning 
fashion  when   carried  to  itsv,  extreme, 
even  for  the  youngest  and  handsomest,  j 
Is,  to  say  the  truth,  indecency."  The 
English  lady  speaks  in  a  way  familiar 
to  Americans.    We  know  something  of 
the  vulgarity  of  the  "tripper"  or  maker 
of  tours.    Also  of  slang,  and  the  Inde- 
cency of  the  reigning  fashion.    But  this 
good  lady  wrote  all  this  in  the  18th  and 
early  19th  century.    I  have  simply  been 
quoting  from  the  book,  "The  Letters  of 
Lady  Louisa  Stewart,"  or,  at  least,  from 
the  review  of  it  by  Hugh  Law  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Irish  Statesman,  Jan.  29. 

Critics  of  human   life  seem  to  keep  I 
on  making  tlie  same  old  remarks,  no 
matter  what  age  or  country  they  may 
be  observing.    Pointing  witli  alarm  is 
nothing  new. 

Not  to  write  the  foregoing,  how^ever, 
did  I  take  my  pen  in  hand,  but  to  ask 
that  you  print  the  appended  verses: 

WHY  THE  BOSTONTAN  DOST  OUT 
A  poor  sad  soul  at  Peter's  gate 
One  day  came  up  to  learn  his  fate. 
He  was  from  Boston.  And  the  Saint 
Asked  If  he  ever  used,  "I  ain't." 
"No,  no,"  this  her©  Bostonlan  wight 
Made  answer — and  with  all  his  might —  . 
"Nor  have  I  e'er  said  "rawr*  for  raw. 
Nor  'stun'  for  stone,  nor  'sawri  for  saw.  i 
"In   fact,"   said   he,    "though  no   an-  j 
nouncer, 

Tve  been  a  quite  correct  pronouncer."  i 
"Hum,"  said  St.  Peter,  "that's  not  bad,  | 
But  here's  a  record  stem  and  sad.i'  i 
And  through  the  gate  he  shoved  a  note.  I 
A  lump  rose  In  the  sinner's  throat,  | 
For  there  quite  plainly  to  behold  ,  j 
He  saw  what  made  his  blood  run  cold: 


pes  in  pursuit  of  all  the  pleasures 
^— '  missed?    Gosta  Ekman  is  an  In- 
,t,    sensitive   Faust,    giving  the 
ter  all  the  fineness  and  nobility 

Jannings  as  Mephistopheles 
s  from  the  malignant  form  he 
ntroduces  and  becomes  a  gay 
companion  to  Faust  and  Justifies 
s  use  of  humor.  He  plots  and 
o  plague  men  and  a  few  women, 
n-s  all  the  sensuous  delights  at 
feet  and  because  he  is  a  pessl- 
fls  him  in  his  true  love.  He  is 
it  of  contradiction  and  mischief, 
scenes  with  Yvette  Guilbert,  his 
.^en,  his  sportiveness  spiteful. 

Hoi-n  as  Marguerite  is  young 
autiful.     Her  ;'^emotional  scenes 
ower,    and   her   great   love  for 
uoys  her  through  all  her  trouble, 
■ite's  face,  distorted  with  agony, 
through  space  to  call  Faust  to 
is  a  most  graphic  picture  stroke, 
is  a  picture  that  lives  up  to  a 
inal,  In  so  far  as  it  is  able.  Our 
ent— would  that  the  picture  had 
us     before     it     became  so 
(j   d.     The  photography  Is  excei- 
lighting  remarkable,  the  scenes 
f-A  en  If  the  smoke  spouted  from 
nneys    spasmodically    and  'Jie 
the  houses  crowded  toscether. 
Bayes  is  another  attraction  at 
e  this  Vifeek.    With  five  new 
marvelous  amount  of  energy, 
:y   and   undiluted    charm  she 
"~]  er  audience  clamoring  for  more 
more.  Cc  M.  D. 


Tou  always,  always  say  ACROST!" 

DENIS  A.  McCarthy. 


before  returning  to  the  screen. 

I   Helen  Carison  has  an  act  which  put*^  ..qq  ^^^^  g„  ^^^^  among  the  lost 
ispectators   on    their   tip-toes.     She  ;j 
clever  in  the  air,  daring  In  her  wlrw-jj 
^stunts  and  is  one  of  the  leading  fea*-  •. 

sa'ry  by'htr'"s"kge  acce'ssorrs"  a^d'^^  McCarthy  reaJly  believe  that 

program  :  *Does  he  put  on  blinders,  when  he  takes 

Willie.'  West  and  McGlnty  offer  th»^  his  dafly  walks  abroad?  Does  he  object 
hilarious  comedy  of  the  week's  bill  li»  4  to  slang,  which  is  often  graphic,  plctur- 
a  screaming  farce  entitled  "A  Billion  iesque?  We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
Builders'  Blunders."  The  act  has  beea  '  this  "poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling" 
going  big  all  over  the  Keith  circuit  anCvl  Is  seriously  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  : 
Boston  took  It  with  a  roar — of  laugh  legs — that  Is,  if  they  are  shapely,  sculp-  , 
ter.  tural. — Ed. 

Ethel    Clifford,    comedienne,    !b    » 'i,  — 
clever  repertoire  of  new  song  special-  '?         ,  ppoiv|  RUIVI  TO  WORDS  1 
ties  pleased  her  audience  to  recall  pro-  ,■  ,    ^.  -r-    „.  I 

portions  and  the  interpretations;  of  thl,^^,-^^  Wa.ga.  | 

newest  foreign  dancing  steps  by  Juanlt%^    The  communication  from  Mr.  Lansing  ' 
and  Poco  was  an  excellent  exJiibitio*^  Robinson  In  vour  column  of  Feb.  8th 
of  grace  and  rhythm  with  harmonjf.|  ,        pleasing  stories  we 

Murdock  and  Mayo  presented  the  com"-  *'J 

bination  singing  and  dancing  act  tha^-^have  heard  from  ministers  and  others 


completed  the  entirely  fine  bill  of  act 
to  which  were  added  the  picture  novel<<^ 
ties  of  the  week. 

If  one  Is  so  pitiably  mlsi  iken  as  to 
crave  a  life  of  extreme  old  age,  there 
is  Siberia  for  a  dwelling  place.  A 
Viennese  Journalist,  returnin/  from  that 
country,  gives  these  names:  i'lsslp  tTska- 
nov,  a  village  musician,  103;  Schebek,  a 
Pole,  died  at  Omsk  when  lip  was  111. 
Candidas  Schukov,  who  w^  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Sevastopol,  Is  now  112 
years  old;  his  father  lived  to  be  157. 
lefrosiAa  Suprotlomata  is  lj9.  One  of 
her  uncles  died  at  the  age  ol  155. 


!  regarding  the  non -prevalence  of  drunk- 
!  enness  In  the  large  cities  of  England.  I 
have  read  an  account  given  by  a  proml- 
1  nent  New  York  pastor  on  his  return 
from  a  visit  of  some  months  there.  In 
which  he  said  that  during  all  his  sojourn 
In  England  ho  had  "never  seen  an  In- 
toxicated person,"  the  fact  being  that 
he  had  been  living  among  people  of  his 
own  station  In  life  and  had  not  seen 
anything  outside  the  atmosphere  he  was 
iJJving  in.  If  that  parson  had  been  with 
me'  some  time  ago  and  walked  the 
streets  of  "brutal  Bootle"  (Liverpool) 
between  8  and  13  P.  M.,  he  would  have 
seen  a  large  number  of  "tanglefooted" 
citizens. 

In  like  manner.  If  Mr.  Robinson  should 
spend  some  time  In  Maine's  small  towns 


and  farmlng"'iirBTfrcc9,'  aswir 
the  common  people,  as  I  h., 
would  find  every  singlo  verLml  instaimt- 
he  has  given  commonly  employed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  word  "Quincy," 
which  I  have  heard  pronounced  "Quln- 
chy"  by  an  old  seafarer  In  Southwest 
Harbor.  "Purse"  for  Pierce  is  very 
common  here,  as  is  "thar"  for  there, 
"mounting"  for  movmtain,  "chicking" 
for  chicken,  and  so  on.  ' 

Nothing  very  wonderful  when  you 
consider  that  in  England  (a  country 
that.  Mr.  Robinson  may  have  visited) 
are  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  whose  in- 
habitants, living  Bide  by  side  for  centu- 
ries, have  each  a  separate  and  distinct 
dialect. 

Yorkshire — Liancashlrsw 

Massachusetts — Maine. 

TIM  O'TOOLE. 


MORE  "HOWLERS" 

The  Sunday  Times  of  London  has 
been  publislU^g  schoolboys'  "howlers." 
Some  of  them  seem  new: 

A  boy  was  asked  to  "Give  Alfred  the 
Great's  view  of  modern  life  If  he  had 
survived  to  the  present  age."  "If  Alft^d 
the  Great  survived  to  the  present  age 
he  would  be  such  an  exceedingly  old 
man  that  his  views  on  any  subject 
would  be  quite  worthless." 

Scripture  examination:  "Who  was 
Sarah?"  "Sarah  was  Abraham's  half 
wife,  otherwise  mid-wife,  sometimes 
called  conctiblne."  "Who  was  John  the 
Baptist?"  "John  the  Baptist  was  a 
four-footed  runner  of  Christ," 


Mr.  Rowsby  Woof,  who  plays  the  fid- 
dle In  London,  has  been  nominated  for 
honorary  membership  in  our  Hall  of 
Fame.  What  a  pity  he  is  not  a  bari- 
tone singer!    Woof!  woofl 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The  hydro-eleotiic  syndicate  of  Maine 
asks  for  a  law  i>ermlttlng  the  sale  of 
Us  surplus  power  outside  the  state. 
This  may  do  what  the  sale  of  Maine's 
surplus  lobsters  did.  Fifty  years  ago  ' 
big  lobsters  could  b«  bought  here  for 
five  and  ten  cents  apiece.  Since  local 
fiphermen  began  to  supply  the  big  city 
restaurants,  lobsters  ia  Portland  are  as 
jrar«  as  th«  dodoi,  ©.  A.  a 


/Oyce  Bannerman,  soprano,  to  the  ac- 
comi)animents  of  Arthur  Fiedler,  sang 
this  program  last  night  In  Jordan  hall: 
1,  Quando  ti  rivedro,  Quand'll  tuo 
diavol  nacque,  Donaudy;  Stornello, 
Clmara;  La  Glrometta}  Sibella;  2,  Dove 
Sono,  Mozart;  3,  Nacht  und  Traume, 
Llebesbotschaft,  Schubert;  Heimkehr, 
Helmliche  Aufforderung,  Strauss;  4, 
O  tol,  qui  prolongeas  mes  jours,  Giuck; 
6,  Amour  d'Antan,  Chausson;  Les 
Abellles,  L'Oasis,  Fourdrain;  Mandoline, 
Szulc;  6,  The  Journey,  Rogers;  Now 
Like  a  Lantern.  Kramer;  A  Piper, 
Head;  Hiels,  LaForge. 

Miss  Bannerman  brought  a  voice  to 
hearing  last  night  of  great  natural 
beauty,  a  voice,  in  its  medium  and  low 
ranges,  of  unusually  strong,  rich  qual- 
ity. In  these  regions  Miss  Bannerman 
delivers  her  tones  freely;  her  highest 
notes  she  manages  with  less  skill,  to 
their  consequent  lack  of  body.  If  she 
would  set  her  wind  to  remedying  this 
defect,  as  well  as  to  brightening  the 
Impressively  dark  timbre  of  her  fine 
middle  register.  Miss  Bannerman  would 
jhave  at  her  disposal  a  dramatic  soprano 
v^lce  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be 
heard  every  day. 

But  a  dramatic  soprano,  to  deserve 
the  name,   needs   more   than  a  great 
voice.    She  needs  a  quick  sense  of  the 
I  words  she  sings,  to  give  them  the  force 
the  librettist  had  in  mind.  To  6,0  the  com- 
poser justice,  she  must  be  sensitive  to 
j  his  melody,  since  it  Is  through  their 
I  melody  first  of  all  tliat  the  great  ones 
I  sought  their  expressiveness. 

To  be  dramatic  Is  not  given  to  e^^ery- 
body  with  a  voice.  But  every  singer 
with  voice  enough  can  acquire  the  two 
©saentials  of  dramatic  singing  without 
which  the  finest  frenzy  of  bawling  Is 
but  a  VEiin  thing,  she  can  pronounce 
the  words  properly  and  she  can  place 
the  musical  and  rhetorical  accents 
where  they  belong.  If  only  this  much 
j  she  will  do,  composer  and  poet  can  be 
reasonably  content  with  her  efforts; 
their  own,  at  least,  will  not  be  spoilt 

Miss  Bannerman  would  better  her  per- 
formance of  the  Mozart  air  If  she  would 
give  closer  thought  to  its  text.  Take 
the  very  first  phrase — its  accent  rightly 
falls  on  the  first  syllable;  by  her  un- 
due stress  of  the  second,  behold  the 
shape  of  the  phrase  undone,  and,  there- 
by, its  beauty,  and  Its  expressiveness, 
too,  a  trifle?  A  detail?  Good  singing 
1b  based  on  attentlveness  to  details, 
above  ail  when  cla.ssics  come  into  play. 
With  her  admirable  voice,  her  tech- 
nique on  the  -whole  very  good,  and  her 
distinct  enunciation.  Miss  Bannerman 
has  It  In  her  power  to  sing  twice  as 
well  as  she  sang  last  night,  if  only  she 
will  recognize  the  value  of  detail.  Her 
songs  she  sang  more  successfully  than 
the  two  great  airs.  But  even  so,  she 
singer  meant  to  work  along 
R.  K.'-G. 


seems 
broad  lines. 


It  Is  a  good  tli^i|th 
aslonally  ot  a  K4|Bt 


chfnicers  In  Pa: 


Jjthts  appearance  oe-  | 
caslonally  of  a  "gliBt  conductor,  espn- 
clally  when  he  la  oPan  enviable  reputa-  i 
tlon,  or  a  composer  of  high  standing  In  ' 
the  musical  world;  much  more  to  be  de- 


■  •S  the  ques- 


Tho  Sjniiphony  oonoerta  this  week  are 
■  an  unusual  nature,  for  one  man,  Ot- 
■rlno  Resplghl,  will  appear  oa  suest 
i.iductor,  composer  and  pianist,  Fur- 
j-rmore,  Mme.  Reaplghl  will  sing  one 
her  husband's  coinposltlonB.  We  be- 
^ve  that  early  In  the  history  of  this, 
rhestra,  llr.  Henschel,  the  first  con-  | 
ctor  of  the  organization,  appeared  one 
;^ek  In  a  triple  capacity,  for  he  could  I 

y  the  piano;  he  could  also  elng — In 
'  -  ovm  manner,  which  was  more  con- 
Icuous  for  Intelligent  Interpretation 
an  for  purely  vocal  charm;  and  lils 
fe  was  an  accomplished  singer. 

Mr.  Respighi,  who  now  visits  Boston  i 
r  the  first  time,  Is  known  here,  and 
vorably,  by  his  suites  "Fountains  of 
:ne,"  "Pines  of  Rome,"  and  his  flrat 
ite  of  old  airs  and  dances  originally 
the  lute;  though  to  some  his  "Bal- 
•  \  of  the  Gnomes"  Is  a  more  remark- 
le  work.    At  the  concerts  this  week 
ountalns    of   Rome"    will    be  heard 
-  ain.    "SunKet"  (Shelley"^  poem),  to  be 
)!g  by  Mme.  Respighi,  has  been  sung 
re  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  string 
uartet,  flr!?t  by  Eva  Gauthler,  six  year.s 
-o,  later  by  Amy  Ward  Durfee  in  1925. 


Oon  whether  Debussy  was  an  "impres-  ; 
Monist     In  music!).    Mr.  Brailowskys  ' 
Playing  of  Chopin's  Mazurka  was  poetic 
one  that  will  haunt  the  memory 

He  is  a  pianist  delighting  in  strong 
j  sired    than    tlie   engagement   of   some    wmrasts,  too  often  alternnting  betwen 
'prima  donna,  whose  operatic  arias  of,  ^treme  loudness  and  extreme  softness 
'  groups    of   songs    usually    play   havoc  I  ~®  ^^^'^        appear  to  be  a  past  master 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  orchestral  [  <>'  nuances.     He  draws   in   black  and 
program,  and  seldom  are  In  sympathy    ^^i.*'  "^^j'?^  than  paints  In  colors 
with  It.   Tt  may  also  be  said  that  these  '  " 

gtiest  conductors  In  certain  Instances 
make  the  return  of  the  permanent  con- 
ductor all  the  more  -welcome. 


The  compositions  to  be  heard  for  the 

St  time  in  the  city  are  the  piano  con- 
'^rto  in  the  Mlxtolydlan  mode,  which 
.Nfr.  Respighi  will  play  while  the  excel- 
'  nt  Mr.  Casella  will  conduct  the  per- 
nnanoe.  This  concerto  was  played  by 
I Resplghl  f*r  the  first  time  any- 
here  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 

clety  In  New  York,  on  Dec.  31,  1925; 

?  second  Suite  of  Old  Airs  and  Dances, 
id  the  overture  to  the  opera  "Belfa- 
ir,"  which  has  an  amusing  subject 

inded  on  an  old  legend,  u.sed  In  varl- 
countries  by  dramatists.  Machla-: 

lli  wrote  a  story  with  this  demon  as 

A  hero. 

i''ormer  conductors  of  this  orchestra 
i  not  look  favorably  on  the  appear- 
ance of  guests  acting  for  them.  When 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  Tort 
Imported  four  In  a  season,  among  them 
Edouard  Colonne,   Mr.  Hlgglnson  sug- 
erested  to  Mr.  Gericke  the  advisability 
nf  bringing  them  to  Boston,  for  the  def- 
it  had  been  larger  than  usual"  that 
ison,  and  he  thought  public  interest 
'IS  aroused  might  be  beneficial.  Mr. 
ricke   objected   to   the  plan,   on  the 
jund  that  the  different  visitors  would 
>  ork  Injury  to  an  orchestra  accustomed 
;  >  the  permanent  conductor.  Mr.  Hlg- 
ginson  offered  a  vacation  of  four  weeks 
to  Mr.  Gericke  with  a  continuance  of 
his  salary,  but  he  was  obdurate.  This 
'   1  to  a  lamentable  disagreement  be- 
een   the  supporter  of  the  orchestra 
Id  its  conductor. 

We  are  not  recalling  Idle  gossip;  we 
ird    the  story  from   Mr.  Hlgglnson. 
e  final  result  was  that  although  Mr. 
sginson  had  stated  publicly — was  It 
■•■l  the  dedication  of  Symphony  hall? — 
that  he  hoped  Mr.  Gericke  would  be  the 
conductor  as  long  as  he  lived,  the  latter 
thought  It  best  to  resign  his  position  in 
the  spring  of  1906,  and  Dr.  Muck  came 
to  rule  In    his  stead.    It  will  aJso  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Gericke  was  not 
pleased  when  Vincent  d'Indy  was  in- 
vited to  conduct  the  concerts  of  Dec. 
1st  and  2d,  1905.  and  the  following  con- 
certs of  the  orchestra  in  Philadelphia, 
^^  nshlngton,  Baltimore  and  New  York, 
fact,  he  wp.«  not  In  Boston  when  Mr. 
Iiidy  conducted  here. 
It  was  not  jealousy  that  led  to  Mr. 
ricke's  behavior  on  these  occasions. 

was  not  a  man  to  be  influenced  so 
.worthily;  not  one 

"Too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
V  ^ar,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near 
the  throne." 
Ifr.    Gericke   honestly  believed   that ' 
he  orchestra  which  he  had  trained  and 
shaped   for   Its    world-wide  reputation' 
v.  ould  suffer  from  rehearsals  and  Inter-  [ 
pretatlons  to  which  It  was  not  accus- 
tomed.    No    doubt  he  was  mistaken, 
-  ievously  mistaken;  but  his  error  was: 
:     the  Interest  of  art  as  he  saw  It,  not, 
r  .  rely  a  personal  grievance. 


T  here  have  been  other  conductors  at  I 
these  concerts,  as  when  a  composer  has 
been  allowed  to  conduct  his  own  com- 
position, as  In  1923,  "24,  Prank  Bridge, 
Stuaxt  Mason,   Henry  Hadley.  Krnest 
Schelling;    !r.    1925     Henry  Eichhelm. 
^nd  in  the  late  .seasons,  Bruno  Walter 
anducted  the  concerts  of  March  30,  31, 
23;  Georg  Schneevoight  the  concerts 
§f  March  7  and  8,  1924;  Henry  Hadley 
those  of  Feb.   6  and  7,   1925;  Michael 
p:(:ss  those  of  Jan.  15.  16,  1926;  Eugene 
r;..f)sseiis  those  of  Jan.  22,  23,  1926;  while 
Mr    Casella   conducted    concerts  only 
ninnthj.  „ 


The  Harvard  ^lee  Club  will  sing  In 
Symphony  hall  tonight,  music  by  Bach, 
Vulpius,  DCS  Pres,  Webbe,  Williams,  a 
folk  song  arranged  by  Hoist,  Monte- 
verdi, Mozart,  Sullivan  (four  choruses 
from  'TPatlence"),  Tchaikovsky,  Handel. 
Dusollna  Glanninl  will  sing  songs  by 
Brahms,  Resplghl,  Guamieri,  "AHssI 
d'Arte"  from  "Tosca"  and  four  Italian 
folk  songs  arranged  by  Vlttorlo  Glan- 
ninl.^ 

Tomorrow  night  In  Stelnert  hall,  Glad- 
stone Jackson,  tenor,  will  sing.  The  pro- 
gram Includes  songs  by  Handel,  Schu- 
bert, Schumann,  Franz,  WIdor,  Four- 
drain,  Ballantine,  Grlffes,  Homer,  Quilter 
and  several  folk  songs. 

The  subject  of  Burton  Holmes's  Illus- 
trated travel  talk  in  Symphony  hall  to- 
morrow night  and  Saturday  afternoon 
will  be  "To  Norway  via  Iceland." 

Next  Saturday  afternoon  Evelyn  How- 
ard Jones  of  London,  pianist,  will  play 
music  by  Bach-d'AJbert,  Bach,  Bach- 
Jone.s,  Beethoven,  Ravel,  Debussv,  Bax, 
Brahms. 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  Mr.  Mollenhauer, 
conductor,  will  sing  choruses  by  Bee- 
thoven, Ippolitov-Ivanov,  Negro  Spirit- 
ual arranged  by  Fisher  and  Ceear 
Franck's  loOth  Psalm.  Sophie  Braslau 
will  sing  songs  by  Rlmsky-Korsakov, 
Rubinstein,  Sadero,  Respighi,  Ravel, 
Dubois,  Purcell -Moffat  and  Manney. 

— •—       ^  ' 

The  program  of  the  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  next  Mon- 
day night,  Mr.  Kou8Be\'ltzky,  conductor, 
will  be  as  follows:  Bach,  Brandenburg 
Concerto  No.  8  for  three  strlngr  orches- 
tras; Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  4; 
Rimsky  -  Korsakov,  Sadko;  Wagner, 
Prelude  to  "I/ohengrln" ;  RavaL  "Th« 
Waltz." 

CONCERNING  MEXICO 
"Only  the  other  day  a  man  showed 
me  a  superb  map  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  (as  we  used  .to  call  t}iem 
In  our  dear  old-fashioned  language)  up 
to  about  the  canon  of  the  Colorado.  I 
said  to  him:  'It  la  very  beautiful,  and 
the  contours  stand  out.  The  rivers  are 
of  a  bold  blue;  the  swami's  are  green; 
the  mountains  brown.  But  I  do  not 
see  the  division  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico."  He  said  to  me; 
'It  has  not  yet  been  put  in  because  of 
the  League  of  Nations'— a  funny  rea- 
son,"— Rlllaire  Belloo,  "On  Truth  and 
the  Admiralty." 

BRAILOWSKY 

By  PHILIP  HALE  j 
Alexander  Brallowsky,  pianist,  ga.v»  a  [ 
recital  In  Jordan  hall  yesterday  after- 
noon.    His  program  read  as  follows:  I 
Beethoven,    Thirty-two    Variations,    C ' 
minor.    Debussy,  Suite  "Pour  le  Piano." 
Chopin,  Scherzo,  C  sharp  minor,  Waltz 
A  flat  major,  Mazurka,  A  minor.  Prel- 
ude B  flat,  Ballade,  A  flat.  Nocturne  D 
flat.  Polonaise  A  flat.  Wagner-LIszt. 
Chorus  of  Spinners  from  "The  Flying 
Dutchman"    and    the  "Tannbaeuser" 
onrerture. 

Pianists  and  all  other  players  of  In- 
struments »io  doubt  feel  obliged  to  pay 
homage  to  Beethoven  in  this  memorial 
j-^ar,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Brallowsky  put  music  by  the  great  man 
on  his  program;  but  why  tlie  32  Varia- 
tions?  Beethoven  himself  thought  little 
of   them,    for    when    he    heard  Miss 
Stretcher   playing   them   one   day,  he 
asked  the  name  of  the  composer.  When 
he  was  told  that  the  Variations  were 
his   own,   he  majJe   this  comment  on 
his  work:  "O  Beethoven,  what  an  ass 
you  were!"    No  doubt  Mr.  Brallowsky 
conscientiously  did  what  he  thought  was! 
his  duty,  but  the  chief  pleasure  in  hear-' 
Ing  the  Variations,  no  matter  who  plays 
them,  is  counting  them  as  they  run  on, 
to  see  if  one  is  omitted,  purposely  or 
by  accident.  { 
The   dominant   characteristic  of  Mr.; 
Brallowsky,  if  one  judges  from  his  for-j 
mer  recitals  and  the  one  of  yesterday,  isi 
extreme  brilliance.    This  and  the  dashi 
associated  with  marked  technical  pro- 
ficiency easily  excite  applause.    It  does 
not  mean  that  Mr.  Brallowsky  does  not 
possess    other    praiseworthy    qualities.  1 
His  interpretation  of  Debussy's  Sara- 
bande  in  "Pour  le  piano"  showed  imagi- 
nation, as  his  performance  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  Suite  were  examples  of 
glittering  bravura.    By  the   way,  this 
Suite  was  first  played  in  Paris  (25  years  I 
ago;  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1927  deep- 


BlZtic.^"^'*''"  °^  ^"^^  ^'^^  "'^^ 

Flonzaley     Group  Presents 
Spanish  Composer 


The  Flonzaley  Quartet  last  night  In 
Jordan  hall,  set  forth  an  admirably 
planned  program."  They  began  It  with 
a  classic,  Haydn's  quartet  In  D,  op.  76, 
went  on  to  what  the  composer,  Emeato 
Halffter,  was  pleased  to  call  a  "quar- 
tettlno,"  and  ended  the  evening  with 
Schumann's  quartet,  A  major. 

This  Ernesto  Halffter,  it  appears.  Is  a 
very  young  and  very  precocious  Span- 
lard,  a  pupil  of  De  Falla  If  one  were 
to  rash  as  to  judge  his  quality  by  a 
single  hearing  of  his  quartet's'  tirst 
movement,  it  would  be  easy  to  tet  him 
down  as  a  young  person  of  few  musical 
Ideas,  and  those  few  mighty  paltry — a 
young  person  of  sufficient  smartness, 
however,  to  trick  his  material  out  with 
tonal  color,  the  sort  of  harmony  In 
fashion,  and\  with  varied  rhythms  all 
common  enough,  till  he  made  of  It  a 
piece  by  no  nleans  unengaging. 

With  a  "vecchlo  minuetto"  he  scarce- 
ly bettered  the  Impression.  But  with  his 
third  movement  he  showed  himself  in  a 
different  light.  Unashamedly  marking 
It  "sentlmentale,"  Mr.  Halffter  wrote 
music  with  genuine  sentiment  suffus- 
ing- it.  He  began  it  with  a  passage  for 
'cello  that  arrested  the  attention,  a  pas- 
sage introducing  two  themes  of  real 
charm,  themes  capable  of  creating  at- 
mosphere. 

His  short  finale  he  began  quite  In 
the  lively  mood  of,  a  Haydn  finale,  but 
in  its  course  he  made  use  of  a  wider 
range  of  rhythms  than  Haydn  would 
have  held  with — not  to  mention  har- 
mony— and  he  also  retarded  his  pace 
for  a  page  or  two  to  make  room  for  a 
slow  episode  very  attractive. 

If  Mr.  Halffter  has  written  other  music 
as  agreeable  as  these  two  movements, 
pray  1^  us  "hear  It  soon.  The  audience 
applauded  it,  not  like  Beethoven's 
brother,  "just  to  show  they  are  acquir- 
ing taste" — In  this  case  the  taste  for 
modernity.  They  liad  every  air  of  liking 
the  music. 

It  was  brilliantly  and  sj-rnpathetically 
played.  Where  suan'e  song  was  most 
in  order,  so  were  the  other  quartets. 
Those  movements  demanding  more  of 
rhythm  and  force  went  not  .so  notably. 
The  audience  showed  enthusiasm. 

R.  R.  G. 


REPEAT  RUSSIAN  FOLK 
DRAMA,  "SNOW  MAIDEN" , 

Performance    at    Symphony    Hall ! 
Under  League  of  Neighbors 

The  "Snow  Maiden,"  or  "Snegourot- 
chka,"  a  Russian  fantastic  drama  In 
;  four  acts  by  Alexander  OstrovskI,  was 
repeated  by  request  last  night  at  Sym- 
iJhohy  hall  with  the  same  success  which 
j  marked  its^flrst  presentation  last  De- 
'  cember.     Included  in  the  special  feat- 
I  ures  were  the  Russian  Balalaika  orches- 
t  tra,  a  ballet  and  the  Polish  Slavonic 
j  chorus.     The   entire   performance  was 
I  under  the  personal  direction  of  Dr.  Kas- 
I  imir  A.  Kovalsky,  and  was  given  under 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Neighbors, 
I  Fellowship  of  Faiths  and  Union  of  E.ast 
and"  West. 

•  The  cast  of  100,  with  admirable  ac- 
I  curacy,  presented  the  Russian  dances, 
songs,  scenes  and  folk-lore  and  clothed 
I  in  gorgeous  historical  costumes,  made  a 
'  favorable  Impression  on  the  large  audl- 
I  ence. 


^  f  .y     /  ^ 
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Thopo  ^ould  be  room  ocoaBlonally  for 
a  munSer  \)ry  oa  other  pMtwi  than  the 
iSxnt  ot  The  H«>r»14.  VTe  are  Indebted  to 
H.  &.  B.  (or  the  f  oUowtnc  tetter: 

•browsing  In  a  hookshop  recetitlr  I 
noted  the  book  on  •Murders'  mentioned 
In  The  Herald  of  the  Kth.  I  remember 
well  the  excitement  about  the  Smutty 
Nose  murder  when  It  occurred.  The 
story  as  I  received  It  from  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Klttery,  Me.,  differed  eome- 
what  from  Mr.  Pearson's  version. 

"A  friend  and  myself  with  the  Klt- 
tery gentleman  our  gueat  were  crwlalng 
In  a  email  yacht  on  a  trip  to  the  Isles 
of  Stwals,  where  we  examined  the  house, 
since  destroyed,  where  the  crime  was 
committed.  We  saw  the  room  In  which 
the  meals  were  served;  It  was  also  the 
sitting  room.  There  was  a  grease  spot 
on  the  wall  where  the  accused  man  used  j 
t<v  tin  his  chair  back  and  lean  his  head.  ; 


The  I'-.-j'.m  "/here  the  2..  .la^^r  t 
place  was  about  10  feet  square 
one  window  In  It.  Our  guest  Info 
us  that  two,  not  three,  women 
there,  and  the  man  was  a  freq 
visitor.  The  sur%'lvlng  woman  said 
murder  was  committed  In  this 
bedroom.  While  It  was  being  done 
ran  out  of  the  house  In  her  nightdre 
taking  their  little  dog  with  her.  She 
spent  the  rest  of  the  night  In  a  chasm 
In  the  rocks  of  the  shore,  averring  that 
the  warmth  of  the  dog  pressed  to  her 
bosom  saved  her  from  freezing  to  death. 
The  man  was  tried  for  the  crime.  He 
proved  an  alibi  for  that  evening  for  all 
the  time  except  one  hour.  The  jury 
convicted  him,  claiming  that  he  could 
have  rowed  seven  miles  to  the  island, 
committed  the  murder  and  rowed  back 
'to  Portsmouth  all  In  one  hour,  which, 
of  course,  was  an  utter  Impossibility. 
The  man  was  duly  executed. 

"After  the  trial  the  surviving  woman 
went  to  Sweden,  her  native  country, 
where  she  died  not  long  afterwards.  Oil 
her  deathbed  she  confessed  that  It  waa 
she  that  killed  the  woman.  The  motive 
would  seem  to  have  been  Jealousy; 


NOT  FOUR-LEGQED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  last  Saturday's  Herald  ther«  ap- 
peared In  your  column:  "Mr.  E.  D.  Fra- 
ser  writes  apropos  of  pigs  as  hot  water 
bottles,  that  pigs  are  atlU  In  general  use 
in  Scotland." 

There  is  certainly  nothing  strange 
about  using  hot  water  bottles  for  bed- 
warmers.  In  regard  to  the  word  "pig," 
It  Is  a  word  In  general  use  among  speak- 
ers of  the  Lowland  Scottish  language,  to 
denote  an  earthenware  crock  or  jug.  In 
the  excellent  "Dictionary  of  Lowland 
Scotch,"  by  Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  which 
was  published  by  Ticknor  &  Son  of  211 
Tremont  street,  Boston,  in  1888,  the  fol 
lowing  meanings  are  given  of  "Pig":  an 
earthen  pitcher  or  other  vessel,  a  fiower 
pot.  PIggerle,  a  place  for  the  manufac 
ture  of  crockery  or  earthenware.  Figman 
or  pigwife,  a  hawker  of  crockery.  From 
tlie  Gaelic  "plgeadalr,"  a  potter  or  man- 
ufacturer of  pottery.  The  English  term 
"pig  iron,"  Iron  In  a  lump,  seems  to  be 
derived  from  Its  coarse  nature,  as  re 
sembllng  the  masses  of  clay  from  which 
crockery  and  earthenware  are  formed 
by  the  similar  agency  of  fire. 

In  Allan  Ramsay's  Scots  Proverbs,  we 
have : 

"She  that  gangs  to  the  well  wl"  Ill-win 
Either  the  pig  breaks  or  the  water  will 
spill." 

Gloucester.  JAMES  DUQUTD. 

No;  "pig  Iron"  Is  not  derived  as  sug- 
gested above.  The  term  Is  applied  to 
cast  Iron  in  pigs  or  Ingots,  as  first  re- 
duced from  the  ore.  The  lateral  moulds 
or  channels  were  called  pigs.  The  larg- 
est furrow  was  called  a  sow.  Origlna.  - 
sow  iron  and  pig  Iron  referred  only  • 
difference  in  size.  The  explanation  }u^\ 
given  is  a  later  adaptation  of  the  terms. 
The  term  "pig  Iron"  goes  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  17th  centurj-;  "pigs  of  sil- 
ver," still  earlier. — Ed- 

SCOTLAND   UEBER  ALLES 

"Scotty"  cf  Medford  writes  to  the 
same  effect  and  tells  these  stories: 

"An  English  buj-er  who  wished  to 
save  a  long  walk  from  the  main  road 
to  the  farmhouse  asked  a  boy  by  the 
roadside  If  his  father  had  any  pigs. 
'Aye,'  I  saw  some  back  o'  the  dike  the 
ither  day* — ^meaning  some  broken  dishes 
thrown  out.  Being  later  taxed  with  con- 
veying false  Information,  the  boy  de- 
fended himself:  'Weel,  I  dldna  ken  that 
swine  wis  ca'd  pigs." 

"In  my  boyhood  days,  a  favorite  read- 
ing at  Band  of  Hope  and  similar  cele- 
brations recited  the  amusing  tale  of  the 
English  lady  traveling  In  Scotland  wh 
was  asked  by  the  maid  If  she  wonid 
like  a  pig  In  her  bed.  Her  astonished 
refusal  was  met  with  assurance  pt  thi 
comfort  to  be  attained.  Asking  the 
If  she  herself  took  a  pig  to  bed  brought 
further  bewilderment:  'Na,  na,  leddy; 
pigs  are  only  for  the  gentry;  me  nn'  ray 
nelbor  lassie  lie  on  cauff  (chaff).' 
'What,  two  In  a  bed  and  the  calf  be- 
tween I'  Chaff  In  those  iays  was  the 
filling  for  matlreBSes  In  common  use, 
feathers  being  only  for  the  'gentrj-.' 

"My  old  friend  the  pig,  In  these  lBt«t 
days,     flattened     on     one  side 
equipped  with    a    screw  stopper, 
blossomed  out  In  the  advertising  pa 
of  the  magazines  at  a  price  which  sh 
clinch  hia  claims  to  being  only  for  t 
'gentry.'  " 


THAT 

(A  NOVEL,  ■WnrriKG  BT  ELIN'OR  GfKN' 
In    the   outside   office   were  exactly 
forty-tliree  stenographers.  Behind  hea 
lly  panelled  doors  of  solid  rose^ 
John  Sallow  paced  up  and  down 
office,  for  though  John  Sallow  was  botn 
of  the  streets,  John  Sallow  ' 
one  who  trotted  up  and  df 
nlllcent  office.     The  faint 


IrllB  quivered.    When  he  8^^"'^,  » 

MRS.  JOHN  LANE 
•  Mr   T   P.  O'Connor,  In  the  Sunday 
.Tl^Tes  Tionion)  of  Jan.  30.  pays  tr  bu^te 
'-ft  Mrs.  John  Lane,  the  '''f"^  °'  ^' 

mbUsher.   Mrs.  Lane  was  t'^* ''^■"^f 
*f  JuUuB  Elchbersr.  onoe  P'O""'"""^ 
^e  musical  life  of  Boston,  a  ^nan  famed 
for  hU  wit.    His  daughter  '"^eHted  U. 
jLaaio  was  her  second  husband.  Mr. 
O'Connor  writes: 

"I  had  not  seen  Mrs.   J°hn  Lane, 
whoBo  death  la  Just  ^n""""*^^ •  ff! 
many  years,  but  she  "jWi'ns  a 
pleasant  and  a  very  •""^'J^'"?,'*''? ^'i 
Bho  waA  rather  overshadowed  by  Uar 

clany  cf  booira  feat  %ver» 

iard.d  W  aulte  t*=-.o  nowii&xys^-^M 
nearly  always  In  the  newspapers  As  a 
miUtc-r  of  fact,  he  ^^as-thm  gh  a  very 
clever  fellow  and  responsiole  "le 
oreatloa  of  many  Uterary  reputatlosaJ 
ZTong  others  those  of  Beardsley  an,i 
Max  Beerbohm— Intellectually  and  cult- 
urally <iulte  inferior  to  her.  She  had  a 
very  brilliant  wlt  and  a  very  brilUan 
pen.  It  was  astonishing  how.  with  hei 
American  birth  aiid  early  training,  shj 
understood  the  niceties  of  English  charJ 
acter  and  life  so  well."  I 

DUSTING  OFF^T HB  OLD  ONES 
Aj>  f.m  World  -Tfa.lta: 
Two  TTdfllBh  boys  were  waHclsff  e'.cs. 

a  dock,  one  of  the  boys  fell  In  anC 
began  yelling,  "Hel-up!  Hel-lup!  Hel. 
luD'"  The  ither  Yiddish  boy  said 
-Pl.^vat  ye  yelling'  fir?"  The  first:  '' 
can  I  Bwlm."  Well,''  said  the  second 
.■Nai-ther  kJn  I,,  but  O^'rj  "f  ^t"^""^^*" 
wolirt  about  It."  MERELY  ,M. 

IHARVARDGLEECLUI 

The  Han-ard  Glee  Club  gave  a  concert 
1'^  S>-mphony  hall  last  night,  with  Dr. 
rr  hibald  T.  Davison  conducting,  and 
f'  S'lUna  Giannlnl.  soprano,  as  soloist? 
Tlie  program: 

Bach,  "Come  Thou,  Oh,  Come";  Vul- 
plus,  "An  Easter  Hallelujah";  Josquln 
do  Pres.  "Ave.  Verum  Corpus";  Har- 
vard Glee  Club:  Brahms,  "Am  Sontaff' 
Morgen."  '•Immer  Lelser  Wird  mein 
Schlummer,"  "Von  Ewlge  Liebe";  Res- 
plghl,  "Stomellatrlce":  Guamierl, 
"Caro,  Caro  el  Mlo  Bambln";  Puccini'; 
"Vissl  d'Arte,"  Miss  Giannini;  WebbeJ 
"Glorious  Apollo":  Vaughan  Williams,! 
"The  Turtle  Dove";  Hampshire  folk 
song.  ".Swansea  Town";  Jtonteverde, 
"Madrigal";  Mozart,  "O  Isl.s  and  Osiris' 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  four  choruses  fromj 
"Patience,"  Han-ard  Glee  Club;  An- 
thony Young.  "Phyllis  Hath  Such 
Charming  Graces:  Haydn.  "The  Mer-' 
maid":  Rachmaninoff,  "In  the  Silence) 
of  Xight,"  four  Italian  folk  songs.  Miss( 
Giannlnl;  Scottish  folk  song,  "Thei 
Hundred  Pipers":  Tchaikowsky,  "The 
Nightingale;"  Handel,  "How  Beautiful 
are  the  Feet."  from  "The  Messiah,"! 
Harvard  Glee  Club.  1 

The  concert  was  Miss  Gianninl's,  as 
any  occasion  must  be  to  which  she 
lends  her  rich  vocal  gifts.  The  warmth 
and  ease  with  which  she  sings  ap- 
peared to  move  the  glee  club  to  great- 
er freedom  and  spontaneity  than  is 
usually  possible  for  them  in  their  Sym 
_phony  Hal!  concerts.    It  was  only  In 

their  first  group  of  old  church  music, 
which  opened  the  program,  that  they 
showed  signs  of  tlie  academic  stiffness 
;ind  lack  of  complete  enjoyment  In  sing- 
ing, which  appear  to  be  the  worst  bug- 
aboos of  Dr.  Davison's  well-trained 
choir.  For  the  more  popular  numbers, 
the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  selections,  the 
hearty  '.Swansea  Town"  and  the  "Hun- 
dred Pipers."  they  mustered  a  whole- 
hearted enthusiasm  that  brought  thun- 
derous applause.  Of  course  these  songs 
have  more  appeal  for  an  audience  thanj 
the  "Ave  Verum."  in  which  they  en-' 
compassed  the  difficulties  of  a  slow 
pianissimo  admirably.  It  self-conscious- 
ly- 

Miss  Giannini  proved  herself  an  able 
Interpreter  of  Brahms,  and  delighted 
with  her  modern  Italian  selections. 
However  she  was  distinctly  at  her  best 
in  the  Italian  folk  songs  arranged  by 
Bur  b'        .-,  Vittorlo  Giannini.       E.  V. 

.  iiu  Eight  of  brave  young  men  going 
up  and  down  the  streets  of  Boston,  hat- 
1083  and  not  ashamed,  is  pleasing  to  the 
I'  vcr  of  the  picturesque  and  the  student 
'f  cephalplogy.  Let  us  dismiss  at  once 
'he  base,  unworthy  theory  of  the  Phil- 
istine that  these  bareheaded  youths  are 
ihus  seeking  a  remedy  against  dand- 
ruff; nor  do  we  accept  the  statement 
that  they  have  been  led  to  abandon 
hats  in  order  to  resemble  the  glorious 
Apollos  pictured  in  advertisements  of 
collars  and  hair-smoothers.  Is  not  the 
practice  against  the  standardization  of 
I  he  hat;  a  revolt  against  the  hatters  in- 
isting  on  the  soft,  slouth  hat  as  "worn 
l  y  our  best  people?" 

I  '  i  l'-asant  also  to  note  that  the 
f  these  fair  youths  appear  un- 
of  their  hatlesa  ttate.  Tbey 


V  III  their  fn  .  d...i..        .  Mno 
;vitt   In   his    "Od^    to    independence'  ? 
"Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bare. 
Nor  heed  the  fitorm  that  howls  along  the 
sky." 

It  speaks  well  for  Bostonians  that  few 
of  tliese  gallant  .young  men  have  heads 
running  up  to  a  peak,  .sugar-loaf  heads. 
There  are  square  heads,  broad  heads, 
narrow  heads,  round  heads,  short  heads, 
long  heads  but,  as  yet,  we  have  not  seen 
the  .sugarloaf  variety,  or  the  dog's  head 
found  among  the  ancient  Se.vthlans  (See 
the  observations  of  Megasthenes.  Pliny 
and  other  learned  nien\  Tartars;  the 
Canicipites  of  India;  the  dog's  head  seen 
liy  one  Kuphemus  on  certain  islands  in 
.Signor  Mus.sollni's  sea — once  known  as 
ihc  Mediterranean;  the  brutish  idolaters 
reported  by  Marco  Polo  as  living  on  the 
island  of  Angeman.  and  "kiiling  and 
eating  every  person  not  being  of  then- 
own  nation  whom  they  can  lay  their 
hands  upon."  No;  the  heads  of  our 
young  men  are  orthodox. 

A  superficial  person  might  think  that 
the  naturally  sensitive  would  shrink 
from  this  cephalic  exposure.  It  is  not 
given  to  every  one  to  brave  the  ques- 
tioning look  of  passers  by.  the  ribald 
jests  of  rude  boys.  Occasionally  a  cer- 
tain timidity  may  be  noticed,  as  when  a 
man  attempts  for  the  first  time  to  smoke 
a  brier-wood  pipe  in  the  street. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  WIFE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  tribute  to  the  'wife  of  Alfred 
Holness,  which  you  quoted  In  The 
Herald,  recalls  the  letter  Eugene  V. 
Debs  wrote  to  his  wife  when  they  had 
been  20  years  married. 

During  one  of  his  presidential  cam- 
paigns he  found  himself  in  the  hotel 
where  they  had  passed  their  bridal 
night.  Very  busy  and  overtired,  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  to  her: 

"You  have  grown  more  beautiful  and 


5?;  I ' 

on  a  trade  in,  any  time  after  1  yrs. 
So  I  waz  gonna  put  f^'O  bucks  to  it  on 
the  stall  nient  plan  and  get  a  new  one. 
Seams  he  made  a  slight  error  in  hiz 
figgers,  az  he  is  ^473  out  of  the  way. 
If  we  buy  ga.t!  at  one  station,  tha  next 
station  aint  close  enuff,  which  ta  me 
looks  like  tha  complaint  is  gas-trertus. 
We  use  ta  set  S  miles  to  tha  gaiinn, 
no'.v  we  get  8  galluns  to  tlie  mile.  One 
smart  aleck  agent  insulted  us  terribly 
by  saying  he  wood  allow  us  S5  bucks, 
with  tha  understanding  we  wood  hafta 
keep  tha  ole  wun.  Another  bird  iz  veryi 
.uikshuss  to  do  bigness  with  us  az  he! 
claims  he  liaz  a  customer  by  tha  name 
of  Warshovsky,  who  is  lookin  fer  a  car 
just  like  ares.  1  liked  this  bird's  car, 
but  it  aint  got  a  vanity  case  or  a  flour 
vase  in  it,  so  tha  B.  and  C.  claims  tha 
engine  cood'n  be  much  good.  Tha  nex 
place  we  looked  tha  bird  was  xplainin 
to  me  how  mucli  better  tha  car  w"z 
this  year  since  they  changed  tha  dis- 
tributer, and  tha  B.  and  C.  busts  In 
with,  'Tha  old  distributer  waz  a  rela- 
tion to  one  of  her  cousins. S'  Aint  that 
hot?  Also  this  guy's  car  has  got  an  S 
day  clock.  Most  of  em  don't  run  after 
tha  second  day.-  Theze  automobile  guys 
are  way  ahead  of  any  Scotchman  in  the 
wurld.  It  seems  evrj^hing  on  their  cars 
is  extra,  and  when  ya  buy  any  acces- 
sorys  you  are  forced  ta  buy  two  that 

i  ya  dont  need.  Their  called  freight  an 
war  tax.  Its  juss  my  luck,  one  outfit 
waz  gonna  give,  us  a  cigar  lighter  an  i 
always  srhpke  cigarettes.  Ennyway.  (ha 
B.  and  C.  has  decided  wich  car  I  like 
an  were  gonna  close  tha  deal  on  the 
l.jth  of  tha  month,  wich  iz  tha  day  tha 
ghost  walks.    This  car  has  got  a  coni- 

i  partment,  wich  i  xplained  i  cood  use  to 
hide. a  cupple  ioddles,  an  i  waz  tole, 
"Yes,  papa,  tha  baby's  milk  boddies." 

DUKE  BAKRAK. 


did 
coun 
has 

us  tlio  old  toniixisi 


'.^    da  nil  .'i 
centurle.s ; 
I  range  the  a 
tur  the  lute  woui. 


There  i! 
both  men 


a  great  4leal  to  be  said 
and  women' having  a  greii 


or 


more  precious  to  me  with  eacli  passing!  deal  more  of  thai  grlorlpus  thing  "noch 
year.    It  is  many  years  ago  since  first  iiig  to  do." — G.  K.  CHESTERTUN. 
we   came  under  the  roof  of   this  old  , 
hotel,  as  bride  and  groom,  and  It  seen 
to  me  that  from  that  day  to  this  w 
have    enjoyed    together    an  unbroke 
honeymoon.    When  I  took  you  as  m 
wife  I  did  not  lose  you  as  my  frlen 
and  comrade,  and  the  years  that  tra 
behind  us  have  borne  beautiful  testi 
mony  to  the  sweetness  and  sanctity  of 
our  love.    I  think  of  you  every  moment, 
and  enclose  you  in  my  amis  this  night 
in  spirit.  '  A.  S.  B. 


FIRST,  SHE  COUNTED  50 


Respighi  Conducts  Orches- 
tra in  Performance  of 
His  Own  Works  ' 

Bj  PHILIP  HALE 
Mr.  Ottorfno  Respighi,  as  guest,  con- 
ducted the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  its  16th  concert  in  Symphony  Hall  ( 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  program  was- 
made  up  of  compositions  by  him.  Hisi 
piano  concerto  in  the  mixolydlan  mode. 


^A'chirago'g^'ueman  complains  that  i  Jhlch  he  played  while  Mr  CaseUa  con. 
^    V-  o    o  r  ducted,  was  performed  here  for  the  first 

time,  as  were  his  arrangement  of  Old 


when  he  asked  his  wife  for  some  spend- 
ing money,  after  she  had  taken  com- 
plete charge  of  their  JTj.OOO  bank  ac- 
count, she  hit  him  over  the  head  with 
a  telephone,  struck  hini  with  a  paper 
weight  and  fired  two  shots  at  him.  It's 
a  good  thing  he  let  it  go  at  that  or 
she  might  have  lost  her  temper  and 
done  something  real  mean.       J.  O'D. 


"DID,"  NOT  "MAY" 
<The  Gate  City  and  Constitution  Democrat, 

Keolcuk,  la.) 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"A  marriage  license  has  been  issued 
to  Harrv  Davis  and  Ruby  May  Jump, 
both  of  Keokuk."  NICE  KITTY. 

Ruby  has  jumped  into  wedlock.  Shall 
she  Jump  into  our  Hall  of  Fame? 

Aa  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  find  for  me  a  poem  of  which 
I  remember  verj'  little  and  am  not  sure 
that  little  is  correct. 

"So  many  ways  that  wind  and  wind. 

So  many  creeds. 

But  all  this  old  world  needs 

Is  the  art  of  being  kind." 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  A.  F.  D. 

As  the  World  Wags: 


Dances  and  Airs  for  the  flute.  Suite 
No.  2,  and  the  overture  to  his  opera, 
"Belfagor."  Mme.  Respighi,  his  wife, 
sang  "II  Tramonto"  (after  Shelley's 
poem).  The  familiar  "Fountains  of 
Rome"  ended  the  concert. 

The  celebrated  composer  was  warmly 
greeted  when  he  came  upon  the  plat- 
form, and  it  may  here  be  said  that  the 
great  audience  was  enthusiastic  through- 
out the  concert.  As  pianist  and  con- 
ductor he  is  without  airs  and  graces; 
playing  without  outward  manifestation 
of  his  Importance;  conducting  in  a  sim- 
ple manner,  but  knowing  what  he 
■u-ished  from  the  orchestra,  which  fol- 
lowed his  directions  with  what  might 
be  called  an  affectionate  regard;  for 
during  his  sojourn  In  Boston  and  at  re- 
hearsals Mr.  Re-spighi  has  not  only  won 
the  respect  of  the  players — and  mem- 
bers of  an  orchestra  are  not  easily  de- 
ceived about  the  proficiency  and  the 
character  of  a  composer  and  conductor 
—but  by  his  charm  of  manner,  his  hon- 
esty, his  good  fellowship  he  has  won 
their  warm  personal  regard. 

The  concerto,  which  he  wrote  In  the  • 
■ummer  of  1925  for  his  first  appearance  . 
nt  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  , 
^        .  .     In  New  York,  the  last  day  of  Decem-  I 

Somewhere  I  have  read  that  one  can  ^  ^j^^^  ^.^^^       ^.^p^e  or  less  based  '! 

judge  the  intelligence  of  people  by  their  I  l,laii-song.  Thus  the  first  theme 
conversation;  that  is,  the  highest  form  taken  from  a  Gregorian  chant,  which  i 
being  the  exchange  of  ideas,  the  sec-^j^  developed  Ingenuously,  at  times  with 
ond  pertaining  to  things  and  the  third  „  noble  solemnity.  More  than  once  in 
the  discussion  of  people.  Can  you  help  j  ^his  concerto  is  the  suggestion  of  the 
me  trace  this  Idea  to  its  source?  bascilica,  yet  here  and  there  there  are 

SARA  SPECTER.      measures  of  Italian  sensuousnest^.  not 
— ••• —  incongryous,  not  disturbing  the  prevail- 

ing spirit  of  the  concerto;  which  would 
be  stiil  more  effective  if  several  ca- 
denza-like passages  for  the  piano  were 
shortened.  The  embroidery-  for  the  piano 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Special — Washington,   D    C,    .\-  sus- 
picious looking  character  was  seen  lurk- 
ing about  Washington  early  this  morn 
ing.  wear 

on  his  nose  and  large  „  -  —  ,       ,  .  ^. 

feet.  He  aroused  the  curiosity  of  secret,  the  measures  referred  to  give  one  the 
service  men  by  mumbli-,ig.  "Ha  ha-O,  suggestion  of  diffuseness.  Nor  does  the 
iz  that  so^-ha  ha-we'll  see  about  final  movement  in  passaeaglia  form  con- 
that!"  while  sprinkling  cockroach  pow-  Btantly  conform  in 


ring  large  shell-rimmed  glasses  when  the  chief  theme  is  developed  by 
Dse  and  large  snowshoes  on  his  the  orchestra  Is  rich  and  lii  place;  ljut 


der  over  the  Capitol  steps. 

When  Infon-ned  of  the  matter,  Presi-i 
dent  Coolidge  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"The  country  has  never  before  been  so 
prosperous — I  am  In  favor  of  further  tax 
reduction."— THE  POTOMAC  MUD 
TURTLE. 

THE  DUKE  BUYS  A  NEW  BUS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Seems  the  ole  bus  has  shot  its  bolt 
(an  a  lodda  other  parts)  and  I'm  hooked 


ts  variations  to  the 
mood  of  what  has  gone  before.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  material  In  the  concerto, 
l>eautiful,  also  impressive  pages,  but 
there  are  superfluous  measures  especial- 
ly for  the  piano,  and  more  than  once 
til?  hearer  loses  the  thread  of  the  dis- 
course. 

The  second  suite  of  airs  and  dances 
of  the  16th  and  17th  century  is  delight- 
ful, not  only  on  account  of  the  old 
melodies  themselves,  but  by  reason  .if 
the  musicianship  and  imagination 
shown   by   Mr.    Respighi   in   his  tran- 


fer  a  new  buggJ^  Tha  agent  we  bought  scription.  He  has  skilfully  avoided  two 
it  frtini  In  tha  fall  (1922)  tols  us  Jf  wel  pitfalls:  he  neither  tried  to  be  archaic, 
t......  ^  -n  •..  -       '»  -j  f^j.  Audiences  in  1927  cannot  hear  as 


if  they  were  living-  today."  The  old 
musical  flesh  is  now  well  dressed  bu'. 
not  In  costumes  of  its  period,  not  In 
gaudy  raiment  of  later  years.  Th* 
lively,  stirring  dances  are  interrupted 
by  a  movement  in  which  thp  middle 
Beotion  is  an  air  of  serious,  not  austere 
beauty:  music  for  a  solemn  feast  o; 
festival  occasion;  music  that  might 
Berve  as  a  prelude  to  a  reading  j' 
Miltonic  verse. 

The  overture  to  "Belfagor"  Is  a  pic- 
turesque presentation  of  the  two  lead- 
ing subjects  of  the  opera,  which  was 
brought  out  at  La  Scala,  early  in  192.'?. 
Mu.sic  to  picture  the  purpose  and  arrival 
pf  the  demon  who  wishes  by  personal 
experience  to  learn  if  married  men  are 
necessarily  unhappy,  and  thus  disturbs 
for  a  time  the  joy  of  a  loving  pair,  and 
the  portrayal  In  tones  of  the  pure  and 
faithful  maiden  and  the  discomfiture  of 
the  demoniacal  Belfagor.  It  is  brilliant 
music  well  suited  to  go  before  the  rais- 
ing of  the  curtain  in  an  opera  house; 
not  so  theatrical  as  to  be  out  of  place  in 
the  concert  hall. 

Mr.  Respighi's  music  for  Shelley's 
singular  poem  "Sunset"  has  been  sung 
here  at  least  twice  with  a  string  quar- 
tet. It  is  a  poetically  musical  composi- 
tion, without  vain  attempt  to  express 
in  a  pseudo-realistic  manner  the  inci- 
dents and  tragic  suggestion  of  the  story 
told  in  verse.  It  is  rather  an  improvisa- 
tion on  a  reading  of  the  poem;  the  ex- 
pression of  "the  composer's  thoughts 
about  the  story  and  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  it.  The  music  itself  is  a 
poem,  a  rhetorical  eloquent  transcrip- 
tion of  lines  that  are  at  the  end  an  ex- 
ample of  Shelley,  philosophizing,  not 
inspired  to  sing  a  lofty  song.  Mme. 
Respighi  showed  fine  appreciation  of 
text  and  music.  To  her  the  vocal  por- 
tion of  the  composition  was  an  integral 
part,  not  a  vainglorious  solo,  but  for 
symphonic  treatment.  Her  charming 
simplicity  of  manner  was  an  agreeable 
feature  of  the  performance. 

Mr.  Respighi  gave  an  eloquent  Inter- 
pretation of  the  familiar  "Fountains  of 
Rome."  as  was  to  be  expected. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week  will  be  as 
follows:  Rimsky-Korsakov.  "Sadko"; 
Elzar,  "Enig-ma  Variations";  Sibelius. 
"The  Swan  of  Tuonela";  Respighi,  four 
preludes.  "Stained  Glass  'WI-i'iows" 
(first  performance). 

JACKSON  PLEASES 

j  Gladstone  Jackson,  tenor,  accompanied 
.by  Reginald  Boardman,  sang  this  pro- 
igram  last  night  in  Steinert  hall: 

Sound  an  Alarm.  Handel ;  Faith  In 
Spring,  Del  post.  Rastlose  Llebe.  Schu- 
bert ;  Ihre  Stlmme.  Auftrage,  Schumann  ; 
Spring  and  Love,  Love  in  Spring,  Franz ; 
Mon  Bras  Pressalt.  Wider ;  Mon  Petit  ' 
Coeur  Soupire,  Arr.  by  Wekerlln ;  La 
Chanson  des  Cloches.  Chevauchee  Co- 
saque. Fourdrain:  Love's  Creed.  Ballan-  , 
tine  ;  By  a  Lonely  Forest  Pathway,  The ! 
Lament  of  Ian  the  Proud.  Griffes  ;  May 
Day  Carol.  Arr.  by  Taylor ;  Sea  Song.  1 
Fear,  Olsson.  The  composer  accompany-  ' 
Ing.  Sheep  and  Lambs,  Homer ;  Go  Love- 
ly Rose.  Quitter ;  Never  Till  Now.  Arr. 
Corder. 

Mr.  Jackson  proved  his  quality  as  a 
musician  when  he  chose  to  present  a 
program  of 'such  unusually  high  average 
as  that  of  last  night,  a  program  at  its 
lightest  free  of  rubbish,  one  with  many 
masterpieces  in  Its  favor — fine  songs, 
furthermore,  which  seldom  come  to  a 
hearing  today.  He  even  made  bold  to 
sing  songs  by  Griffes — a  proceeding 
which  will  win  him  the  favor  of 
I  Griffes's  spirited  champion.  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Strauss. 

It  took  .some  boldness,  by  the  way, 
on  Mr.  Jackson's  part  to  tackle  the  two 
songs  of  Griffes's  he  chose.  Lovely  they 
are,  as  music,  but  a  curious  thing  it  Is 
that  a  musician  of  Griffes's  ability 
would  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
learn  enough  about  the  human  voice  to 
write  in  such  a  manner  that  the  poet  s 
lines  can  be  conveyed  to  listeners  Intel- 
ligibly and  with  reasonable  ease  on  the 
singer's  part.  Had  he  been  willing  to 
take  a  little  more  pains,  perhaps  Griffes 
would  have  stood  in  need  of  less  cham- 
pionship today. 

Mr.  Jackson  sang  his  two  songs  quite 
as  effectively  as  anybody  can  sing  them, 
unless  it  be  a  dramatic  tenor  who 
would  never  give  them  a  thought.  Ho 
sang  all  his  songs  effectively,  for  the 
mater  of  that,  for  he  is  manifestly  an 
excellent  musician,  a  thoroughly  schooled 
singer,  in  his  way,  with  a  natur.■^lly 
good  voice.  He  sings  so  intelligently, 
with  such  genuine  feeling,  that  It  will 
be  a  thousand  pities  if  Mr.  Jackson 
does  not  set  hard  to  work  to  root  out 
the  nasal  quality  which  at  present  is 
doing  his  tones  sad  damage. 

The  audience  showed  hearty  apprecia- 
tion   of    Mr.    Jackson's  singing. 
Boardman  played  unusually  well. 

R.  R.  G. 


'VI 


■T^rrji^'s  "Quality  Street"  will  1k>  revived  ai  the  Repertory  Theatre 
:  morrow  night.  Charles  Frohman  produced  the  comedy  at  Toledo,  0., 
on  Oct.  11,  1901.  Before  this  production,  the  Chicago  Tribune  took  a 
merry  view  of  the  play,  quoting  an  unnamed  person: 

"The  play  shapes  up  well,  but  there  is  an  impression  among  those 
who  have  watched  it  in  rehearsal  that  there  is  something  too  much  of  it. 
Four  acts  of  pretty  and  eccentric  comedy  with  only  two  women  and  one 
man  to  carry  it,  accompanied  by  three  cats  and  three  pug  dogs  for  diver- 
sion, is  apt  to  pall,  one  fancies,  even  upon  the  chocolate  cream  worshippers 
of  Miss  Adams." 

In  the  original  cast,  Maude  Adams  played  Phoebe  Throssell;  Helen 
Lowell  took  the  part  of  Susan  Throssell,  and  Sydney  Brough  played  Val- 
entine Brown.  The  comedy  arrived  at  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre,  New 
York,  on  Nov.  11,  1901,  when  it  was  said  that  the  performance  moved 
smoothly,  "barring  the  palpable  nervousness  ^Vhich  the  actress  always  ex- 
hibits at  a  premiere."  (For  "premiere"  please  read  "first  performance.") 

Sydney  Brough  was  imported  from  London  for  the  occasion.   He  died 

,n  1911,  44  years  old.  .  ,     Tn_  v 
At  Toledo  the  third  act  of  the  comedy  dragged.    The  next  day  Froh- 
man said  to  his  business  manager  as  they  sat  together  during  this  act: 
"Last  night  Miss  Adams  played  this  act  as  Barrie  wrote  it.    This  after- 
noon she  will  play  it  as  I  want  KtT  ^ 

"Quality  Street"  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  the  Hol-i 
lis  Street  Theatre  on  Feb.  3,  1902.  It  was  not  seen  in  London  until  Sep- 
tember 17th  of  that  year,  when  it  was  brought  out  at  the  Vaudeville  The- 
atre- Ellaline  Terriss,  Miss  Phoebe;  Marion  Terry,  Miss  Susan;  Seymour 
Hicks  Valentine  Brown.  When  it  \vas  revived  at  tlie  Duke  of  York's  The- 
atre in  November,  1913,  Cathleen  Nesbit  played  Miss  Phoebe;  Nina  Bouci- 
cault  played  Miss  Susan;  Godfrey  Tearle  took  the  part  of  Valentine  Brown. 
Mr  Walkley  then  wote  that  the  comedy  had  lost  nothing  of  its  charm; 
that  it  was  like  its  own  Miss  Phoebe.  "At  first  blush  and  with  her  curls 
packed  tight  under  her  cap  she  seemed  to  Captain  Brown  to  have  suffered 
from  time,  but  he  by  and  by  discovered  she  was  just  as  sweet  as  ever.  So 
with  the  play,  which  last  night  may  have  seemed  a  little  artificial,  a  little 
spun  out,  until  one  lost  one's  heart  to  it  again,  and  again  fell  captive  to 
its  delicate  and  fragrant  grace."  There  had  been  talk  of  reminders  of  Jane 
Austen,  for  the  play  is  about  her  time,  and  Mr.  CoUins's  phrase  "elegant 
females,"  put  in  his  mouth  by  Jane,  is  in  the  comedy;  but  Mr.  Walkley 
found  only  here  and  there  "a  faint  reminiscence"  of  "Persuasion."  He 
thought  the  new  cast  better  than  the  old  one. 

Yet  when  the  play  was  first  produced  in  London  a  critic  declared  that 
it  exhibited  "more  knowledge  of  the  public  taste  than  of  human  nature, 
more  feeling  for  the  theatrical  than  the  real,  more  anxiety  to  please  than 
to  persuade,  and  more  taste  for  the  artificial  than  the  natural."  This  critic, 
by  the  way,  was  thus  solitary  and  alone.  He  was  shocked  by  the  fact  that 
two  super-genteel  maiden  ladies  lied  constantly  without  the  excuse  of  a 
good  motive.  "Ananias  and  Sapphira  are  economical  compared  with  Phoebe 
'of  the  ringlets'  and  Susan,  and  had,  at  least,  the  excuse  of  some  hope  of 
vt  ;il  gain";  but  Barrie's  ladies,  presumably  religious,  "lie  and  lie,  and  no 
'  onu  seems  horrified." 

Yet  the  question  is  not  whether  they  lied,  and  lying  may  be  the  es- 
sence of  good  comedy,  but  whether  these  ladies  were,  like  Becky  Sharp, 
magnificent  in  lies. 

This  comedy  was  Barrie's  tenth  play.  "The  Professor's  Love  Story" 
and  "The  Little  Minister"  preceded  it.  The  story  is  a  simple  one  how  in 
Napoleonic  days  Dr.  Brown,  not  knowing  that  Phoebe  loves  him,  is  oflF 
for  the  war;  how  he  returns,  and  finds  the  sisters  poor,  and  Phoebe  prim 
and  changed  in  face;  how  she  pretends  to  be  her  own  niece,  goes  to  a  ball 
disguised,  and  awakens  Brown  to  love.  It  has  been  remai-ked  that  Barrie 
borrowed  from  his  own  "Little  Minister"  and  from  "Cranford";  that  is. 
the  atmosphere  of  "Cranfordj"  but  the  play  is  unmistakably  Bai-rie  in 
dialogue  and  in  whimsicality.  What  Phoebe  was  to  him  is  shown  in  the 
lines  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  lover: 

"The  lilies  are  her  pretty  thoughts,  her  shoulders  are 

the  May. 

Her  smiles  are  all  forget-me-nots,  the  path's  her 

gracious  way; 

The  roses  that  do  line  it  are  her  fancies  walking; 

'rouud; 

'Tis  sweetly  smiling  lavender  in  which  my 

lady's  go\vned." 

Naturally  those  who  rhansodized  over  Miss  Adams  as  "cute,"  applied 
these  lines  to  her.  The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Sketch  wrote  that 
in  "Quality  Street"  the  shrewd  Barrie — to  whom  American  theatricals,  I 
may  say,  are  by  no  means  unknown— has  histrionically  measured  Miss 
Adams  to  a  shade  of  an  inch."  The  New  York  Sun,  praising  Miss  Adams, 
found  that  the  sister  of  the  heroine  "possibly  by  the  mistaken  direction  of 
Mr.  Barrie"  was  played  by  Miss  Lowell  with  "giggles,  smirks  and  other 
conventional  old  maidisms  that  became  tiresome. 

Well,  "Quality  Street"  is  worthy  of  a  revival  even  at  this  Iste  day. 

The  extraordinary  interest  in  "The  Ghost  Train,"  an  interest  that  bids 
air  to  continue  for  some  weeks  its  already  long  run,  has  obliged  Mr. 
■■'  live  to  defer  the  production  of  "Dr.  Knock,"  the  amusing  French  comedy, 
hich  was  brought  out  in  Paris  in  December,  1923,  entitled  "Knock,  ou 
Triomphe  de  la  Medecine."  The  translation  into  English  is  by  Gran- 
ille  Barker.  It  was  said  by  a  London  reviewer  of  books  th*t  few  succeed 

0  well  as  he  in  keeping  the  spirit  of  the  original,  "while  making  the  copy 
orthy  to  rank  as  literature  beside  that  original."  The  reviewer  (Daily 

1  elegraph)  describes  the  translation  of  "Knock"  as  "amazingly  perfect" 

"The  Little  Spitfire,"  by  Myron  C.  Fagan,  was  first  seen  in  New  York 
Mti  Aug.  16  of  last  year,  when  Russell  Mack  took  the  part  of  a  naive  boast- 
er and^  Sylvia  Field  played  "Gypsy,"  the  hot-tempered  chorus  girl  who 
iiiarried  into  an  aristocratic  family,"  so  aristocratic  in  fact,  that  they  all 
but  o\vn  the  T'nited  Cigar  Company.  The  .;umedy  comes  to  the  Plymouth 
t  omorrow. 


At  the  lloiiii  biicot  Theatre  "Charm"  -will  be  seen  for  the  fiist  tim 
•TFIoneymooning  on  High"  will  be  at  the  New  Park  Theatre. 

At  the  Boston  Sjinphony  concerts  this  week  the  Cecilia  Society  wa 
to  assist  the  orchestra;  but  this  choral  program  has  been  postponed  unt 
the  concerts  of  March  4  and  5.  It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Respighi's  tor 
poem,  "Stained  Glass  Windows,"  written  for  Mr.  Koussevitzky  and  no" 
in  manuscript  will  be  performed  this  week  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Chaliapin  goes  up  and  down  and  across  the  land  with  hi4  litt 
opera  company  making  Don  Basilic,  the  chief,  the  all-important  person  i 
"The  Barber  of  Seville."  One  hufldred  years  ago  the  censors  of  tl 
Madrid  Theatre,  allowing  "The  Barber  of  Seville,"  questioned  whether  tl 
character  of  Basilio  should  not  be  cut  out. 


The  London  Times  of  Feb.  2,-  1827,  contained  this  note,  of  interes 
"The  health  of  the  celebrated  composer  Beethoven  appears,  by  the  mo 
recent  letters  from  Vienna,  to  be  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  The  ph^ 
sicians  have  pronounced  him  to  be  in  extreme  danger.'' 

An  Austrian  critic  has  declared  that  Bourdet's  play,  "La  Priso^ 
niere,"  which,  known  in  New  York  as  "The  Captive,"  has  called  fo 
widely  differing  opinions  concerning  its  morality,  and  is  now  withdraw 
was  stolen  from  a  novel  by  Adolphe  Belot.  We  remember  the  novel  we| 
The  title  was  "Mademoiselle  Giraud,  Ma  Femme."  But  Belot's  ending 
the  story  was  much  more  tragic.  An  earlier  story  that  hinted  at  the  sar 
tmsavory  subject  was  "Fragoletta,"  by  Henri  de  Latouche. 

"Art,  in  playing  the  piano  or  anything  else,  is  not  what  you  dp,  bd 
escapes  unnoticed  and  unnamable  from  what  you  are  doing." — ^A.  H.  Foa 
Strangways. 

I  once  sat  at  a  concert  near  a  gifted  poetess  who,  after  the  plSEanl 
of  what  I  thought  was  a  specimen  of  Schubert's  chann\  4 
it?  purest,  turned  scornfully  to  her  companion  and  sniffed,  ej 
latlng  the  name  of  a  popular  composer  of  today.  There  are  people, 
all  know,  who  honestly  cannot  see  the  profundity  in  certain  of  Beethov  in^ 
works  that  the  world  in  general  does.  Is  it  they  or  the  world  who 
wong?  Do  the  rest  of  us  read  something  into  Beethoven  that  is  iic 
there,  or  are  they  lacking  in  whatever  it  is  that  makes  the  perception 
the  nrofunditi'  possible?  If  the  former  explanation  be  the  correct  onJ 
flow  is  it  that  for  so  many  generations  the  vast  majority  of  the  moa 
musical  people  all  over  the  world  have  managed  to  read  into  this  mnsi 
what  is  not  there?  That  would  seem  to  dispose  of  the  comparative  soli 
taries  who  deny  that  it  is  really  there  at  all.  But  when  the  majority  itsel 
begins  to  dispute  not  as  to  whether  it  is  in  this  adagio'  and  not  in  thai 
who  is  to  decide  between  them,  and  in  virtue  of  what  criteria?  I  conJ 
mend  the  problem  both  to  those  who,  without  realizing,  I  am  afraid,  a| 
that  the  theory  implies,  hold  that  criticism  is  a  matter  of  mere  person/ 
idiosyncrasy,  and  those  who  believe  that  somewhere  or  other,  somehoi 


or  other,  objective  criteria  can  be  found. — Ernest  Newman 


P.  H. 


HOLMES  UtSlRlBtS  l^^e^p"^^^ 
ICELAND,  NORWAY! 


I     The  subject  of  Burton  Holm''s'.o  .«iec-  ^ 
I  ond  Illustrated  Traveltalk  in  Symphony 
hall  last  nie:ht  was:   "To  Norway  via  ^ 
Iceland."     His   description    with     the  ■ 
I  motion    and    still   pictures    of  Iceland 
I  was  a  revelation  to  many  In  the  large 
i  audience  who  had  from  childhood  be- 
j  lleved  that  the  counitrj-  was  barren  and 
I  dismal;  the  Inhabitants  on  a  plane  with 
I  the  Laplanders.    Many,  no  doubt,  had 
j  heard  of  the  famous  chapter  on  "Snakes 
j  in  Iceland."     But  from   Mr.  Holmes's 
i  account    this    misunderstood  country 
should  be  visited  by  tourists,  for  there 
Is  natural  scenery  well  worth  seeing 
and  the  people  are  hospitable  and  cul- 
tivated.   Among  the  things  to  be  seen 
are    Reykjavik,    and    the  surrounding 
country,     the     landscapes,     the  Hot 
Springs,  Hekla  and  the  great  "Geysir." 
What    was   even    more    interesting  Jo 
many  were  the  studies  of  life  led  by 
the  young  and  old. 
The  North  Cape  and  Norway  are  much 
'more  familiar  subjects,  but  one  does  not 
]  soon  weary  of  them,  for  the  scenery  of 
I  Norway  is  unique  In  its  splendor  and 
I  its  charm.  The  cities  Bergen,  associa- 
!  ted  for  many  with  the  composer  Griec;, 
I  and  Oslo — what  a  pity  the  city  aban- 
;  doned  the  name  Christlania  for  its  an- 
cient name! — were   visited,   so  that  ifj 
.  there  were  views  of  fiords  and  cascades,! 
icp  caves  and  glaciers,  one  also  was  toldl 
and  saw  city  life  and  city  industries,  j 
An  entertaining  Traveltalk  which  wll 
I  be  repeated  this  afternoon.  The  subjec 
I  next  week  will  be   "Holland  and  th 
I  Dutch"  as  seen  In  1D26. 


YIDDISH  PLAYEBS 

AT  CASTLE  SQUARE 

The  New  York  Yiddish  stock  com- 
pany an  organization  of  accomplish.  1 
players,  arrive  in  Boston  this  week  ar.  , 
win  open  an  indeiinite  enrasemi"', 
Tuesday  evening,  IVb.  22,  at  the  ■ 
Square  Theatre.  "The  GiVl  from  K- 
kaf"  IS  the  first  piece.  It  Is  a  mu..cal 
play.  Their  repertoire  consists  of  bottt 
musical  wid  dramatic  produoUons. 


Jordan   hall:     Evlj-n  Howard-Jon^ 
Evlyn    Howard -Jones,    pianist,  play 
this    program   yesterday  afternoon 
Jordan  hall: 

PassacagUa  (transcribed  by  d'Albe: 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  sharp  maj' 
("48"  Book  I),  Fuga  alia  Glga  (tr 
scribed  by  Howard-Jones,  Bach;  Son 
Op.  109.   Beethoven:   Le  GIbet,  Rav 
Masques,     Debussy;     Amberley  W 
Brooks.  Ireland;.  Burlesque,  Bax:  Sche 
2o  In  E  flat  minor.  Intermezzo,  Op.  1 
No.  2,  Caprlcclo,  Op.  76,  No.  5.  Walt«< 
Brahms. 

Economy,  as  everybody  knows.  Is  t 
reigning  virtue  among  musi'clans 
work  today.  So  they  call  it,  wh« 
some  of  them,  they  find  the  makings 
a  sonata  or  even  a  symphony 
thematic  scraps  and  snippets  a  co; 
poser  years  ago  would  have  tossed  aw 
a;9  good  for  nothing. 

But  economy  yesterday  aft«moon. 
It  bom  of  choice  or  of  necessity,  wotj 
have  taken  on  the  air,  had  It  only  be 
in  evidence,  of  the  most  cardinal  of  ( 
virtues.    How  Bach  could  go  on!  E> 
in   the  best   of   his   efforts,   hlce  t 
Chromatic  Fantasy,  a  listener  can  fi 
conscious  of  Its  length.    As  for  t' 
Passacaglla,  a  pity  It  is  the  transcri 
did  not  elect  to  curtail  it  of  many  drea 
pages,  to  let  those  that  ere  beautli 
say  their  say  in  a  reasonable  lengtli 
time.     After  Its  wearisome  momen 
the   concise   little   prelude   and  fugx 
without  a  superfluous  bar  to  dull 
shone  with  redoubled  lustre. 

And  Beethoven  as  well  was  c&pat 
of   adding   pages   here   and  there, 
though  he'  did  not  know  quite  when 
have  done.  When  at   the  top  of  I 
greatness  this  is  one  thing:  it  can 
quite  another.    People  estimate  the  a 
nata  op.  109  \-aryingly.    But  surely  th' 
must  all  agree  that  It  Is  very  lonjr. 

Even  Ravel,  up-tc-the-minute  nu 
that  he  Is,  might  perhaps  have  secun 
a  more  grisly  effect  with  his  "Olbel" 
he  had  not  carried  't  on  too  lon».  D- 
bussy  tod,  in  his  Masques,"  «ioo 
have  done  wisely  to  remember  whit 
quality  Is  termed  the  soul  of  wit.  Tl 
Englishmen  had  th;  best  of  It;  th< 
stopped  while  stlU  t  ielr  music  soundt 
fresh, 

.    So  we  learn  by  experience.  Wheta 

we  hate  or  like  much  that  is  written  ti 
day.  It  ought  to  bring  the  lesson  hon 
to  performers  that  they  had  best  I 
wary  when  considering  what  music 
the  great  masters  they  shall  play:  p 


"^"Ore  c'-nceri  nail  connrtt  t)s 
counted  on,  especially  for  music,  nol 
the  greatest,  that  meanders  on  too  Ions. 

Mr.  Howard-Jonss,  an  exceedingly 
competent  pfanlst.  In  the  earlier  pai't 
of  the  program  met  his  best  succcess  In 
the  shorter  pieces.  The  Bach  prelude 
he  played  delightfully,  almost  In  a  mon- 
otone that  might  have  grown  tiresome 
but  which,  on  the  contrary,  proved  ef- 

'ectlve;  the  buoyajioy  of  the  fugue  he 

did  not  once  let  flaff.  The  jig  he  made 
rhythmically  stirring,  and  the  English 
pieces  he  played  with  verve.  With  the 
longer  pieces,  by  Beethoven,  Bach,  or 
t.he  Frenchmen,  he  could  not  maintain 
unbroken  Interest.   '  R.  R.  G. 


IV  7  Alwav.->  UiL-  artlsL   Let  us  add  uie  ^-J-o^dea  mio  u.e  vo,. .-^i.  x.oufr, 

disgustingly  prosaic  fact  that  an  Eng-  you  push  your  way  through  the  other 
lish  ex-ofCicer  fished  her  out.  when  the  Rattle  into  a  one-arm  lunch,  where  the 

"fodder  Is  handed  out  to  you  helter- 


MARIANNE  KNEISEL 
QUARTET 

The  Marianne  Kneisel  string-  quartet 
(Marianne    Knelse],    Kllzabeth  Worth 
Lilian  Puchs  and  Phyllis  Kraeuter)  will 
»lve  Its  first  concert  In  Boston  next 
I  Thursday  evening  in  Stelnert  hall. 

iMiss  Kneisel  Is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
ranz  Kneisel,  for  many  years  the  con- 
I     fTt  master  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
1  Orchestra  and  the  founder  of  the  fa- 
I  mous  Kneisel  quartet.    Now  three  years 
f  I  after  her  graduation  from  the  Institute 
-  f  Musical  Art,  New  Tork,  she  heads  a 
luartet  of  her  own.    Miss  Worth  be-  I 
ord  coming  to  this  country  studied  with 
Arnold  Rose  In  VIeuia.  Miss  Fuchs  was 
pupfl  of  Fi-anz  raieisel;  Miss  Kraeu- 
■  r  of  WlUem  WlUeke.  The  first  concert 
the  quartet  In  New  York  was  on 
^prll  7,  1926. 


lay 


■m 
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ALFREDO  SAN  MALO 

Alfredo  San  Malo,  European  violinist 
vho  will  make  his  debut  in  Boston  at 
.'-ym  phony  hall,  Monday  evening,  Feb. 
-8,  lias  been  for  severa'  years  .i  beloved 
yo-nig  artist  of  the  Paris  musical  salons. 
'  .'  .    since  he  won  the  I  'lrst  Prize  of  the 
i  n  n  il  Conservatory  he  has  been  an 
t,rl,  ;  ed  figure  among  musicians.  Dur- 
•1    'lis  student  days  in  Paris  he  took  a 
11'    in  the  orchestra  of  the  Mogador 
i'  -itre  in  order  to  obtain  addltii-in!"! 
;     M  •>    for  the  purchase  of  his  Amatl 
'  :i.    After  his  student  days  in  l',ari.-< 
hi    v.ent  to  Germany  and  Holland  for 
f'  I  her  study.    Presently  he  returned  to 
I'  '!-     for  his  first  concert  In  the  Sail'' 
(1-  ,   •ri.'-ervatoire.  San  MaJo  had  planned 
1      •  rillrary  program,  but  his  friends 
other   arrangements.     From  ail 
iportant  orchestras  of  Paris  they 
teered    their   liervlces,  recruiting 
■    a  special  orchestra.   This  orchestra 
nf  .  ompanled  San  Malo  In  three  pp\pc- 
tioiis,  on  this  occasion.    As   the  Petit 
Pn 'itien  pointed  out  the  next  day  In  Its 
review  of  the  concert,  "Nothing  like  li 
h:<s  ever  happened  in  Paris  before,  and 
probably  never  will  happen  again — this 
Hlicvntaneous  tribute  by  musicians  to  a 
■  !oved  young  disciple  of  their  art." 

fNTERCOLLEGIATE  GLEE 
CLUBS  AT  SYMPHONY 

An   evening  of  concentrated  college 
luslc  Is  the  Symphony  hall  attraction 
ext  Thursday  eAAsning  at  8  o'clock. 
I    The  event  Is  the  annual  intercollegiate 
I  g-lee  club  contest  with  12  New  England 
oUeges    participating.      They  include 
imhersl,  Boston  College,  Boston  Unl- 
■rMt^^    Rowdoln,  Brown,  Clark,  Holy 
idlebun',  Rhode  Island  State, 
I  Tufts  and  Wesleyan. 

!  .1  ntal  features  are  sotos  by 

liUnor  ■\Vhittemore,  concert  vio- 
and  the  Technology  saxophone 
met,  a  group  of  collegians. 
During  the  contest  each  college  glee 
lub  will  sing  a  song  of  its  own  choos- 
ng  and  its  college  song,  as  well  as  a 
rize  song  assigned  by  the  committee, 
i  1  his  last  is  "The  Lotus  Flower"  b>- 
Schumann. 
Judges  are  Alfredo  Casella,  newly 
I  ippolnted  leader  of  the  Pops;  Warren 
lorey  Smith,  music  critic,  Boston  Post, 
nd  Malcolm  Young,  well-known  choral 
onductor. 


water  had  reached  her  shoulder^.  j 

"A.  N.  M."  writing  brilliantly  In  the 

Manchester  Guardian  about  Benvenuto 
Celllnl  sayg  that  his  book  of  memoirs 
is  In  "the  class  of  the  world's  books, 
nith  Pepy.s's  diarj-  and  Boswelt's  John- 
son and  'Moby  Dick.'  " 

Describingr  Benvenuto  as  "akin  to 
Baron  Munchausen,  there  is  a  touch  of 
Barry  Lyndon,  a  touch  of  Falstaft,"  liei 
quotes  one  of  the  popes  as  saying  that 
men  who  are  masters  in  their  profes- 
.sion,  like  Benvenuto.  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  laws."  "A.  N.  M."  adds:  "It 
is  a  dangerous  doctrine;  why  shouldn't 
you  apply  It  to  a  flrst-rate  cook  or 
plumber?" 

But  why  does  "A.  N.  M. 


skelter.  Then,  In  the  evening.  If  you  de- 
sire to  attend  a  theatre  or  an  athletic 
match,  there  you  are  again,  mingling 
with  the  common  clod,  struggling 
shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  right  to 
exist." 

The  professor  again  sighed,  very 
deeply. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said,  "that  It  la 
thus,  but  such  Is  modern  life.  Will  you 
have  the  light  or  dark  paste?" 

WARREN  BRADBURY  JENNINGS. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

1  can't  understand  how  the  ground 
hog,  or  his  shadow  In  spots  where  the 
sun  shines,  can  make  any  difference  | 
j  with  the  winter  any  more  than  Mrs.  , 
read  Ros-  '  Partington  could  understand  how  a  lit-  j 


si.  -'-o  soprt 

vi  .iK  music 

i  -iiil/ui  >.  i;sii.  though 
sang-  musically  and  with  an  excelleiiTS 
soprano  voice  appareiuly  well  sfchooled, 
I'.as  liot  the  low  tones  requisite.  In  the 
more  familiar  "Flute  Enchanteo"  sb.e 
found  hirself  more  happily  placed — the 
flut  esolo  was  admirably  played — of  tlir 
three  poems  the  third  seems  tl|e  Ic.ts 
imaginative. 

.But  it-  -tt-as  good  to  hear  the  three 
with  orchestra,  especially  from  Mr. 
Ma.son,  apt  at  music  by  the  F-rench.  So 
I  It  -n-as  good  to  hear  a  Mozart  violin  con- 
certo with  orchestra,  not  to  forget  a 
"new"  and  delightful  symphony.  The 
concert  ended  with  a  Norw^eglan  Rhap- 
sody by  Lalo.— R.  R.  G. 


HANDEL  AND  HAYDN 


coe's  translation,  which  is  far  inferior 
to  J.  A.  Symonds's  or  Ann  Macdonell's? 

"Barry  Lyndon."  It's  one  of  Thack- 
eray's best  books,  even  if  it  was  in- 
debted largely  to  our  ol,d  friend  Casa- 
nova. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  club  ladies  of  Chicago  say  they 
are  going  to  attack  all  the  vicious  plays. 
And  we  can  Just  hear  the  press  agents 
earnestly  saying:  "Honest,  ladles,  my 
play  Is  the  most  revolting  thing  you  ever 
heard  of.  Please  give  It  a  nice  little 
rap  and  then  kindly  stand  aside  so  that 
the  public  can  get  to  the  box  office." 

R.  H.  L. 


tie  mercury  going  up  and  down  In  a,, 


As  the  World  Wags: 

"Do  you  go  to  college,  young  man?" 
asked  the  rotund  gentleman  In  the  Pull- 
man washroom. 

"Yes,  Indeed!"  I  responded  proudly. 

"Tlien  see  If  you  can  put  a  knot  In 
this  damn  bow  tie." 

GEORGE  THE  RED  MAN. 


,  u      j  /«  ,     -"^t  Symphony  Tall  yesterday 

glass  tube  could  make  such  a  difference  I  '    \^  \  ,       ,  xx„,-/i« 

in  the  weather.  noon  the  Handel  and  Haydn 

But  tlio  question  that  troubles  me  is  i  gave  a  pre/gram  of  miscellaneous  wortts, 


after-  j| 
Society  I 


CONCERNING  BIRCH  HOOPS 

Mr.  E.  W.  Phllbrick  of  Week's  Mills, 
Me.,  has  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  the  Hon.  George  Holden  Tinkham, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
D.  C: 

"Can  you  have  any  legislation  en- 
acted that  win  compensate  the  MaJne, 
and  other  New  England  farmers,  foi 
the  loss  of  the  gray  birch  nail  keg  hoop 
market,  which  has  been  taken  away 
from  them  In  recent  years,  because  It 
was  found  that  Iron  hoops  could  be  pro- 
duced cheaper  than  wooden  hoops, 
which  had  formerly  been  used  for  the 
hooping  of  nail  kegs?  If  so,  such  legl.s- 
lation  would  be  popular  In  New  Eng- 
land, as  the  benefit  to  be  derived  there- 
from would  be  clear  gain. 

"Mention  Is  made  of  only  gray  birch. 
All  other  wood  hoop  material  ean  go  to, 
as  that  -wjll  grow  into  valuable  trees; 
but  not  so  with  gray  birch,  which  Is 
scarcely  more  than  a  shrub,  but  tougher 
than  the  devil,  and  fit  only  for  hoops. 

"The  only  remedy  In  the  premises  I 
will  be  an  act  of  Congress  prohibiting 
the  land  in  New  En^^land  from  produc- 
ing any  more  gray  birch,  and  ordering 
It  to  yield  only  pine,  or  other  valuable 
woods.  In  this  way.  New  England 
would  be  getting  something  for  nothing, 
which  seems  to  be  what  other  sections 
are  looking  for  Just  now.  It  would  do 
no  good  to  ship  the  hoop  Iron  to  tophet 
for  what  It  might  bring  there,  as  th.at 
would  only  force  1)ack  a  vfottA  hoop 
market  that  never  was  of  any  material 
value. 

[  "Hop©  you  are  ha\ing  a  good  time  In 
l^\ashlngton  among  the  'wets.'  It  Is 
too  dry  down  here  for  comfort." 


what  I  am  to  do  without  a  ground  hog? 
How  am  I  going  to  know  what  the 
weather  In  my  garden  Is  going  to  be? 

Once  I  had  a  ground  hog.  He  lived 
under  a  ledge  back  of  my  garden.  I 
raised  no  objections  to  his  living  until 
it  was  sprung  on  niy  thoughtless  njlnd 
that  my  garden  truck  was  worth  more 
to  me  than  his  living  was  to  him,  and 
I  logically,  or  lUogically,  bought  a  CO^ 
cent  can  of  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  and 
dumped  the  whole  pound  into  my  un- 
reasoning ground  hog's  den.  And  he  dug 
out.  Then,  resenting  his  persistence  in 
living,  I  pumped  a  quart  or  two  of  bad 
gasoline  Into  his  living  quarters — and  I 
haven't  ha'd  a  ground  hog  since.  And 
now  I  do  not  know  what  the  weather 
is  going  to  be  In  my  garden  all  the  rest 
of  the  wlnUr.  J.  N.  PARDEE. 

Bolton. 

PEOPLE'S  SYMPHON...™..,M.„. 

teraay  a«ernoon,  Mr.  Mason  presentedj  she  dominated  the  occasion.  Her  part 
once  more  an  interesting  program.  To'  of  the  program,  divided  Into  three 
B^at"'  symphony  In!  ^•.''"P^,  ,1  1°^^^:^  "^^'.^TlTlLrfl 

Christian  Bach,  the  great  Johann  Se 

bastlan'.q  youngest  son. 


I  IS 


with  Sophie  Braslau,  contralto,  as  as- 
sisting artist.  The  society  sang: 

"The  Heavens  are  Declaring,"  Beet- 
hoven; "Bless  th  Lord,  O  my  Soul," 
Mlkail  Ippolitof-Ivanof;  "Swing  Low, 
Sweet  Chariet,"  arranged  by  William 
Arms  Fisher;  and  "One  Hundred 
Fiftieth  Psalm,"  Cesar  Franck. 

Jliss  Braslau  sang:  "Song  of  the 
Bride,"  Rimsky-Korsakoff ;  '1  never 
Told  My  Love,"  Avensky;  "Romance," 
Rubinstein;  "Pate,"  Rachmaninoff: 
"Amuri-Amuri"  and  "Curl-Curizzu," 
from  Italian  folk-songs,  GenI  Sadero; 
"Nebbie,"  Respighl;  "Vocalize-Etude," 
Ravel:  ■■Tarantelle."  Dubois:  "There's 
Not  a  Swain  on  the  Plain."  Purceli- 
Moffalt;  "Consecration,"  Manney. 

I'here  were  also  two  organ  solo  selec- 
tions    played     by  William  Burbank; 

Karg-Elert;  and 


unheard  in  Boston,  by  Johahn  "go„gs;  several  of  which  consumed 


I'he  Italian  Mall  (Florence)  of  Jan.  2? 
es  a  thrilling  account  of  Isadora  Dun- 
n's attempt  to  kill  herself.   It  seems 
.xt  after  she  left  her  husband,  tl-ie 
isslan  poet,  who,  heated  by  fire-water, 
ed  to  beat  her  with  his  boots,  she 
y  ened  a  school  of  dancing  at  Nice. 
:irly  In  January  she  gave  a  supper 
party  which  proceeded  "with  the  ut- 
most hilarity"  until  a  Russian  pianist, 
seeing  one  of  the  guests  kissing  a*young 
American  girl,  suddenly  went  raving 
mad,   overturned  plates,    bottles  and 
glasses,  and  misbehaved  himself  In  a 
still  more  shocking  manner. 

"It  wa.";  then  in  a  moment  of  pique 
and  wounded  feeling  that  she  (Isadora') 
left  the  villa,  clad  as  she  -was  In  a  sim- 
ple ■glided  tunic,  and  went  towards  tht 
sea,  to  take  her  life.  •  •  •  The 
guests  on  the  high  ten-ace  could  admlrt- 
to  the  clear  moonlight  th^  figure  of  the 
dancer,  who  moved  rhythmically  sea- 
ward, her  arms  crossed  on  lier  breast, 
md  her  eyes  raised  to  the  skies." 
"Glided  tunic";  "moved  rhythmlcal- 


DUMB,  DRIVEN  CATTLE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Oscar  W.  Whiffle,  whom  I  call  the 
Sage  of  Melrose— a  worthy  rival  of  your 
great  friend  and  philosopher,  Mr  Her- 
kimer Johnson,  and  a  man  who  has  so 
many  A.  B.'s,  M  A.'s,  LL.D.'s  and  other 

hfcoXeislly*ou/d^'f,,''w'J"'"?,'''=^'  \  ' the 
l:rmre«'asTo\ength>%i?,t.Tes\e^^  ^''^"^^-'  Barbara  Lull  played  more 

ment  at  his  place  of  business,  the  Mel- 
J"Ose_HIghlands   Bootblack    Stand.  (It 


This  younger  Bach.  If  one  may  Judge 
by  yesterday's  symphony,  "took  after" 
his  Illustrious  father,  musically,  to  a 
lesser  degree  than  his  brothers  did.  Tho 
first  movement.  Indeed,  has  a  quiet 
Mozartlan  air  about  it.  In  the  grace  of 
Its  melo<lles.  In  the  sound  of  Its  or- 
chestration. The  andante,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  shape  of  Its  melody— full- 

^  bodied,  rotund— suggests  Handel  in  his 
earlier  Italian  vein.  The  rhythmic  lilt 
of  the   presto,   too.   is   not  without  a 

[flavor  of  the  Handel  who  wrote  con- 

jCertos. 

When  he  laid  his  hand  on  this  at- 
itractivo  symphony  Mr.  Mason  had  bet- 
ter luck  than  always  befalls  musicians 
who  piously  try  to  revive  music  long 
[forgotten.  Perhaps  It  would  not  sound 
so  agreeable  under  the  baton  of  even-- 
body.  For  Mr.  Ma«nn  did  not,  because 
the  first  movement  is  something  in 
IMozart's  style,  reduce  It  to  a  matter 
of  pastoral  pipings  and  courtly  scrapes 
and  bows;  while  revealing  its 
he  left  its  strength, 
song — the  oboe  solo  was  very  well 
played— he  let  sing  its  own  flow- 
ing way,  witli  no  attempt  to  swell  it 
Into  grandeur.  And  to  the  spring  and 
bounce  of  the  presto  he  and  the  Or- 
chestra did  full  justice;  it  was  clear 
they  relished  It. 

Quite  as  sympathetically  and  taste- 
fully Mr.  Mason  dealt  with  the  ac- 
companiment to  Mozart's  violin  con- 
certo In  D  major.  Wisely  diminishing 
the  orchestra  to  suitable  numbers,  he 
got  from  it  very  musical  sound,  not 
once  course  or  harsh.  Delightfully  he 
let  the  comic  spirit  in  the  rondo  play, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  more 
serious  episode  after. 

The  songful  pa.ssage.  as  well 


ented  by  encores,  so  that  she  sang  all 
of  15  ---„-,  ,.1 
fully  as  much  time  apiece  as  each  of 
the  four  selections  by  the  choral  so- 
ciety. jVnd  her  hearers  quite  e\'idently 
preferred  It  so. 

Miss  Braslau's  voice  Is  at  Us  maxi- 
mal richness  and  power,  if  one  likes 
the  peculiar  velar  texture  of  Its  tones. 
Few  -women  can  master  her  low  reg- 

"'•'"t  of 


Ister  without  producing  the  eff' 
a  gasp.  Miss  Braslau  prodo 
tones  with  a  sonority  thai  rea. 
utmost  corners  of  the  largij  hall, 
powerful  Is  her  higher  register, 
she  seems  less  at  home   in  it. 

Tet  with  all  the  richness  of  her  voir 
the  net  effect  on  the  listener  Is  .  ■ 
awareness  that  His  attention  has  beei, 
held  by  force  and  power.  Miss  Bras- 
lau is  not  a  singer  of  dainty  parts: 
also  she  expresses  emotions  without 
evoking  similar  feelings  In  those  who 
hear  her.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that 
she  "leaves  one  cold."  Not  at  all.  Sim- 
ply, her  personality  and  her  voice, 
as  a  voice,  are  always  the  dominating 
factors,  rather  than  the  song  or  its 
mood.  She  lacks  subtlety;  she  ex- 
aggerates all  qualities  as  she  conceives 
and  perceives  them,  and  it  is  these 
exaggerations,  combined  with  the  tre- 
The   Handellan      mendous  power  of  her  voice,  that  com- 

-~    "    ;  pel   attention,    but   leave    no  artistic 

flavor.  There  were  times  yesterdaj 
■when  she  even  sacrificed  musical  con- 
tent to  her  sense  of  dramatic  effec'/. 
Still,  the  audience  cheered.  / 

Mr.  MoUenhauer  was  evidently  Con- 
serving his  own  and  his  slngersV  en- 
ergies for  the  production  of  the ygalnt- 
Saens  "Samson  and  Delilah"  iXK  April. 
The  four  selections  by  the  chorus  were 
short  and  adequately,  though  not  out- 
standiiiglv,  executed.  There  wa.s  lit- 
tle of  the  elemental  in  the  Beethoven 
piece,  and  little  of  exaltation  in  tho 
Cesar  Franck. 

The  audience  w-as  not  as  large  as 
doubtless  it  -nould  have  been  had  the 
weather  promised  easier  traffic  con- 
ditions. H.  L. 


grace, 


only  another  idlossmcrasy  of  life 
that  Prof.  Whiltle  prefers  shoe-shining 
to  pedagogy.)  " 
"Many  of  us  take  pity  upon  droves 
of  cattle  when  we  see  them  being  driven 
to  market"  (this  statement  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  professor  has  lived  In 
Chicago),  "but,"  he  continued  with  a 
sigh,  "are  we  human  beings  not  much 
the  same?  Take  yourself,  for  Instance. 
Each  morning  you  rush  for  a  train, 
afraid  of  the  whip  lashes  of  your  em- 
ployer should  you  arrive  for  work  a 
moment  late.  The  train  is  crowded  and 
herded  with  hundreds  of  other  human 
cattle,  you  stand  all  the  way  to  town. 
At  the  North  station,  the  herd  rushes 
along  the  station  platform,  fighting  for 
their  lives  lest  they  become  thrown  to 
the  earth  and  trampled  In  the  stampede 
and   once   again   you    find  yourselves 


successfully  than  the  gayer  part  of  the 
finale  or  the  animated  first  movement, 
her  tone  sounding  freer  and  richer,  bfi 
phrasing  broader.  She  was  cordially  ap- 
plauded. 

From  Mozart  the  program  took  a  long 
s-prhig,  to  Ravel's  "Scheherazade,"  three 
poems  for  voice  and  orchestra.  The  first 
poem,  and  the  longest,  tells  in  detail  of 
the  wonders  of  old  Asia,  in  little 
precious  phra.ses  sugge.^iting  vividly  Da- 
mascus and  the  Ind— "slender  minarets 
in  ftir,"  '.'swarthy  faces  with  shining 
teeth,"  "T  would  loiter  in  enchanted  pal-  , 
aces";  and  so  on. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  remote,  exotic 
land  Ravel-  has  reproduced,  in  his  | 
orchestra  with  unusual  sympathy  and  I 
with  all  his  cunning  skill  at  its  know-  ' 
ingest.  The  voice,  part,  too,  in  itself,  he  ' 
has  made  melodious  as  well  as  fitting  ' 
to  the  words.  Not  every  voice,  however  ' 
can  make    the  words    audible  if  the 


— »^  uiai  we  strongly  recommend 

I'  for  consoling  reading  at  this  time  was  . 
written  by  Gabriel  Pelgnot  of  DlJon- 
The  title  translated  Into  English  la 
"Chronological  Essay  on  the  Severest 
Winters  from  398  B.  C.  Till  1820."  This 
book,  pubUshed  In  1821,  In  an  edition  of 
800  copies,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, has  not  been  translated  Into  Eng- 
lish, but  Pelgnot  wrote  clearly  and  his 
French  Is  easily  read.  A  copy  was  of- 
fered for  sale  In  1902  by  Dorbon  of 
Paris  for  the  ridiculously  small  sum  of 
10  francs;  one  of  50  copies  (large  paper 
and  with  an  autographed  dedication)  for 
15  francs.  This  essay  Is  one  of  over  100 
volumes,  some  of  them  pamphlets,  wrlt- 


orchestra  is  allowed  fair  play— and  It  -  ,„„  k„  »u  , 
IS  by  the  orchestra,  the  guess  is  safe '  learned,  amiable,  indefatiga 

that   Ravel    sets    most   store.    Onlv  ' 


Wp    Pelgnot,  whi 


Pelgnot,  who  was  Interested  In 
everything:  from  the  earthquake  at 
Dijon  to  the  wines  of  Greece  and  Italy 
drank  by  the  ancient  Romans;  from 
the  extraordinary  and  tragic  case  of 
llelene  QUlot  to  the  luxuriousness  of 
"leopatra  feasting  first  with  Julius 
I'aesar.  later  with  Mark  Antony. 

We  regret  to  say  that  Anatole  France 
olassed  Pelgnot  among  bookish  souls  to 
^•,  horn  the  universe  is  only  paper  and 
ink.  "To  him  passions  were  subjects 
lor  curious  monographs;  he  knew  that 
'ions  perish  In  a  certain  number  of 
\  '  volumes.  Till  the  day  of  his 
I  -  he  worked  with  equal  zeal  and 
understood  nothing.  He  should  be  cii- 
\  led  If  one  can  And  peace  of  the  soul 
only  at  this  price."  Contemptuous,  also 
unjust,  for  Pelgnot  was  not  a  Dryasdust, 
and,  ten  to  one,  Anatole  France  was 
more  than  once  Indebted  to  him,  as  is 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  who,  when  he 
was  some  years  ago  In  comparatively 
comfortable  clrcum,stances,  purchased 
from  time  to  time  54  of  the  volumes, 
including  the  "Study  of  a  Bas-Relief 
representing  the  mysterious  and  sym- 
bolical Figures  which  ordinarily  accom- 
pany the  Four  Evangelists,"  published 
j  in  1S39  in  an  edition  of  only  60  copies. 


BACK  BAY'S  BANDIT 
(For  As  the  World  Waee) 
Good  evening,  shall  we  walk 
And  have  a  pleasant  talk? 
(Tour  money  or  your  life 

If  you  balk!) 

So  hand  me  out  your  purse, 
I'm  too  polite  to  curse — 
(You'd  better  do  it  quick 

Or  call  a  hearse!) 

And  now  I've  got  to  hop, 
You'd  better  take  a  "cop" 

When  you  roam; 
r  do  this  everj-  day 
Jn  my  gentlemanly  way, 

All  for  my  little  wife  at  home. 

M.  K.  J.  S. 

A  SMUTTY  NOSE  STORY  REFUTED 

As  The  World  Wags: 

The  attempt  of  a  correspondent  In  The 
Herald  of  Feb.  18th,  to  hasUly  give 
something  as  an  account  of  the  murders 
at  Smutty  Nose  Island  In  March,  1873, 
from  what  is  alleged  to  have  been  told 
to  him  by  someone  In  such  a  gossipy 
recital,  is  so  utterly  absurd  and  mlslead- 
i'.ts.  and  so  unjust  and  cruel  and  slan- 
derous to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
greatest  sufferers  in  connection  with 
those  crimes,  that  this  whole  amazing 
bunk  In  that  respect  ought  to  be 
promptly  denied  and  refuted. 

I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Pearson's  book 
of  these  extraordinary  several  murders, 
but  I  do  know  something  of  his  pa- 
tient search  for  material  in  this  section 
for  the  Wagner  case,  so-called,  and  I 
imagine  and  have  been  told  that  he  has 
very  carefully  given  the  facts  therein,  of 
which,  so  far  as  the  book  be  concerned, 
The  Herald  correspondent  makes  no 
'.nention  or  discussion  of  the  evidence, 
as  a  result  of  his  "browsinpr:"  but  in- 
stead lie  gives  us  this  veiT  foolish  tfon- 
coction  by  some  irresponsible  tramp  from 
Kittery.  who  obviously  knew  nothing  of 
the  crimes,  nor  of  the  trial  and  con- 
viction of  Louis  Wagner. 

In  no  particular  whatsoever  is  The 
Herald's  version  in  accordance  with  the 
substance  and  the  truth  of  tlie  case,  as 
so  unmistakably  established  In  tlie 
courts,  and  which  are  matters  of  better 
common  knowledge  at  present  In  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  and  York  county,  Me., 
more  and  better  so  than  this  "grease- 
spot'  yam  quoted,  by  The  Herald  cor- 
respondent on  Feb.  18th. 

The  story  of  the  diabolical  Smutty 
Xose  murders  is  too  long,  even  in  brief, 
for  the  entertaining  World  Wag  column. 
There  were  tliree  lonely  and  unprotected 
women  on  the  Island  the  night  of  the 
murders.  Wagner  killed  two  of  them 
with  his  axe.  The  third  escaped  from 
him  and  nearly  perished  from  exposure 
in  so  doing. 

The  time  covered  for  Wagner's  trip, 
from  the  stealing  of  the  boat  at  the  foot 
cf  Pickering  street  In  Portsmouth  in  the 
evening  until  he  was  seen  coming  asliore 
the  following  morning  at  New  Castle, 
N.  H.,  and  where  he  set  his  boat  adrift, 
was  an  entire  night.  And  when  arrested 
In  Boston,  after  his  flight,  he  had  in 
his  pockets  tlie  esact  money  in  part  and 
trinkets  from  the  loot  which  seemed  to 
have  inspired  his  abominable  crimes.  He 
tlld  not  have  a  ghost  of  an  alibi  noi-  the 
shadow  of  a  fact  nor  any  circumstance 
whatsoever  in  his  favor  in  his  entire 
defense.  He  was  a  supremely  stupid 
liar  from  the  time  he  was  first  suspected 
until  he  was  hung,  and  there  Is  much  to 
be  K.Ud  in  that  respect  also  from  later 
reliable  Information. 

Nor  did  the  Buri'lvor  of  the  murders 
ever  confess  to  any  such  nonsense  as 
The  Herald  correspondent  relates.  She 
died  thoroughly  heart  broken  and  lin- 


gered In  a  life  oi  iiorribLi  niemorlca  ol 
one  of  the  most  unmitigated  and  bruta.l 
tragedies  that  the  mind  can  conceive. 

JUSTIN  HHNRT  SHAW. 
Kittery,  Me. 

(The  author  of  the  foregoing  Is  a 

Maine  municipal  criminal  court  trial 
Justice,  and  a  v.Tlter  on  historical  sub- 
jects and  has  in  his  possession  the  an- 
notated printed  evidence  in  the  Wagner 
case,  used  by  the  senior  counsel  for  the 
murderer  at  the  trial,  and  grew  up  In 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  Kittery,  Me., 
with  most  of  the  Important  witnesses  in 
the  case. — Ed.) 

"FROTH  BLOWERS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  of  Uie  best  ways  to  keep  down 
the  suds  was  to  grease  the  inside  of  the 
can  with  butter.  Certain  beers  had 
more  froth  than  others.  Steam  beer, 
for  example.  It  took  so  long  to  draw 
a  "steam"  that  the  better  saloons  in 
San  Francisco  would  not  serve  It. 

We  lived  In  San  Francisco  in  the 
days  before  the  reformation.  Our  land- 
lady served  claret  every  night  as  a  part 
of  the  meal.  She  used  to  send  the  Jap- 
anese boy  down  the  hlU  to  a  Union 
street  saloon  with  a  pitcher  every  day 
with  instructions  to  have  It  filled  with 
Dago  Red.  She  was  fond  of  the  Red 
herself,  but  she  actually  watered  It  for 
her  guests.  The  Japanese  was  pai^lal 
to  saki.  He  got  drunk  with  great  regu- 
larity twice  a  week  after  attending  the 
Mission  where  tie  was  learning  to  speak 
English  and  be  a  Christian. 

WILLIAM  L.  ROBINSON. 


lie   V.  as   bi'islvly    iiUi'.a,   as  if 
flie  stage  were  themselves  in- 
.   in   the  success  of  the  piece. 
Mits  liumphreys,  a  young  and  attrac- 
Ltlve  girl,  spooned  and  raged  In  a  suf- 
SWciently   plausible   manner;    Mrs  Dana 
showed  experience  and  gave  true  char- 
acter to  Mrs.  Warren,  who  portrayed 
hy  others  micht  easily  have  seemed  an 
.■Impossible    being.     The    other  parts, 
from  the  saturnine  Aaron,  the  landlord, 
;,to  the  ready-witted  Mirabeau,  addicted 
to    stately    speech,    from    the  canting 
Molyneux  to  the  abused  lover,  were  well 
portrayed.    Marion  Kerby,  as  the  darky 
.chambermaid,  had  the  fat  part  of  the 
'farce  and  made  the  most  of  it.  Nero 
Was  really  funny  and  not  always  in  a 
conventional  manner. 


O  WONDER  OF  WONDERS 

(Adv.  in  the  Newtown,  Ct.,  Bee.) 
The  last  article  sold  in  1926  was  a 
Wedding  Ring.    The  first  article  sold  In 
1927  was  a  Baby  Ring.    Our  Rings  are 
Wonderful  Values. 


ANGEL  FOOD 

(Adv.  in  a  Maine  Newspaper.) 
OUR  DOUGHNUTS 
Are  Not  Touched  by  Human  Hands 
TRY  A  DOZEN  TODAY 

'HONEYMOONING' 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

New  Park  Theatre:  First  performanc 
te  Boston  of  a  new  play  In  three  act 
"Honeymooning  on  High,"  by  Hatche 
Hu°-hes.  Preocnted  bv  Mar>'  Kirkpnt 
rick  In  association  with  Max  J.  Brown. 

Mrs.  Ranee   Lillie  tan  ArsJ.j. 

>Ipro    Marion  Ker'i 

Wraftpnn  Warren   .  .'   T,or  n  P^i' 

Mrp.  Penelope  Warren  ..Mar:e  Loinse  Dai 

Jack  W-'hiir   • '  •  ■9*"";"'«„l'l?h,.' 

DdrS -^Vairen   C;;roI  Humphir 

John    Wilbur    Frank  K^-r 

■  This  play  is  described  in  the  bill  as 
a"  "psychic  cyclone."  U  is  true  that 
three  of  the  characters,  Mrs.  Warren, 
her  daughter  and  Dr.  Molyneux,  are 
deeply  interesteti  in  psychic  manifesta- 
tions; it  is  also  true  that  Jack  Wilbur, 
when  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  corpse  in 
a  coffin,  is  so  lively  that  his  behavior 
might  be  called  cyclonic— witness  the 
bottle  of  white  mule  thrown  at  Moly- 
neux—but  In  plain  English  the  play  Is  a 
farce. 

Jlowever  preposterous  the  action  and 
thft  situations  of  a  farce  may  be,  how- 
ovei»  absurd  the  motive,  the  play  serves 
Its.  purpose  If  the  audience  is  amused. 
If  laup-hter  is  continuous  and  hearty. 
There  is  no  d(^bt  that  the  spectators 
last  niKht  aecept'ed  "Honeymooning  on 
High."'  accepted  irpleefully.  It  Is  not 
a  plav  for  tho.sc  who  think  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  the  theatre  is  to  present  serious 
problems  either  in  comedy  or  in  tragl- 
melwdrama.  The  noble  army  of.up- 
lifters  would  no  doubt  refuse  to  discuss 
this  farce,  yet  their  set  and  determined 
faces  would  be  wreathed  in  smiles,  they 
might  even  laugh  right  out  loud  at  the 
camp-meeting  behavior  of  Nero  while 
the  mourners  are  singing  sentimental 
hymns  In  order  to  invite  communica- 
tions from  the  spirit  world. 

Jack  and  Dora  elope  and  think  they 
are  nianied.  They  stop  at  a  humble 
roadhous'o  to  pass  their  honeymoon. 
Dora's  brother  arrives  and  tells  them 
that  the  magistrate  uniting  them  went 
out  of  office  10  minutes  before  the  knot 
wa^  tied:  therefore  the  marriage  is  11- 
'le'gal.  Mrs.  Warren  and  Molineux,  hot 
in  aursuit,  learning  the  news  accuse 
Jack  of  criminal  proceedings  and  Dork 
herself,  though  she  lores,  him  say*  she 
hates  him.  Then  follow  adventures  in 
•farceland,  rough  and  tumble  episodes, 
battledore  and  shuttlecock  dialogue 
often  after  the  manner  of  a  sidewalk 
scene  ill  vaudeville.  Finally  Jack  feigns 
suiquie,  dies.  The  last  act  Is  in  and 
arpond  a  coffin.  At  the  end  Molineux 
marries  Dora  and  Jack — the  latter  as  a 
materialized  spirit. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
spirit  land,  spiritualism,  and  even  a 
coffin    have    been    employed    to  excite 

Inii"'   .■•t!'-^i;i2:h    thev  are 

aot  interested  In  psychic  experiment*, 

I    J  .vLinji  Oil  tiicse  suujects  not 

good  taste;  but  theatre  audiences  in 

27  are  not  given  to  questioning  good 
tiste  in  plot  or  in  dialogue.  They  wish 
1(1  tie  amused;  tliey  are  not  particular 


HOLLIS  ST.  THEATRE — "Chaptn," 
comedy  in  three  acts  by  John  Klrkpat- 
-ick,  presented  by  Arthur  Fischer,  staged 
by  Rachel  Crothers.    The  cast: 

Mrs.  Wilson   .      jane  Oakef 

virs.  Harper  Blliabeth  Pattersoa 

(?e  Pon<J   Kenneth  Dan» 

Mr.  Harper   Alfred  SweniOB 

Wa  Ma,v  Harper  Betty  LawTono* 

.}? \^  toward  Bouton 

Doc    Garflsld  Harry  Dlakemor» 

Mr.   Paxtpn  Georse  Lydeckar 

Mrs.  Paxton.   Sammle  Harrli 

M'BS  Mildred"  Virginia  Fairla* 

^J)^?,  ,  Mary  Walsh 

ytolet  ^Helen  Ourtls* 

ya"<J6w:  Vella^  Bishop 

Miss  Libby   Edith  I^nvitt 

M:b3  Josephine   Anna  Nile* 

Let  us  be  honest  and  call  it  a  farce, 
a  screaming  farce  at  that.  It  need  not 
have  been.  If  Mr.  KIrkpatrIck  were,  only 
a  man  a  shade  more  courageou.*;,  for 
he  had  a  theme  In  his  head  as  good  as 
gold  for  a  comedy  of  manners — stnoll 
town  manners  In  this  day  when  pnmll 
town  manners  ape  New  York  manner^ 
just  as  near  as  may  be. 

To  write  this  comedy  Mr.  KIrkpatricll 
Is  the  one  man  out  of  a  thousand. 
For  he  knows  those  small  town  man- 
ners root  and  branch,  back  and  fortht 
he  knows  who  is  who  in  a  community 
of  the  sort,  and  how  this  woman  will 
behave  at  such  a  Juncture  and  what 
she  will  say,  what  her  husband  -wIlX 
have  to  gay  and  how  he  will  say  It, 
and  the  lawyer's  'daughter,  too.  It  la 
not  everybody — life-long  olty  dwellers, 
for  Instance — who  can  appreciate  ths 
amazing  truth  of  Mr.  KIrkpatI^ck'9  nb- 

jservatlon;  others  can,  those  qualified  by 

(experience,  to  Judsre. 

I  But  he  chose  rather  to  write  a  farce. 
[  His  people  In  the  first  act.  photographio 
no  less  In  their  verisimilitude,  houcht 
a  book  of  a  pedler,  a  book  dubbed 
"Charm,"  with  directions  for  acquiring 
that  desirable  attribute,  according  to 
the  polite  standards  of  fashionable  New 
York.  Comedy  promptly  withdrew,'  to 
leave  a  clear  field  to  farce  as  wild  as 
ever  was  set  on  the  stage.  The  law- 
yer's wife,  poor  soul,  gave  a  "sotiper" 
to  her  friends,  dressed  In  a  "negligee" 
made  out  of  her  wedding  gown.  In  a 
desperate  effort  to  reproduce  the  at 
'  mosphere  of  New  York  for  her  sUIy 
,  daughter's  benefit. 

It  was  funny,  no  doubt  of  that,  this 
act     number  two,  and  It  had  Its  mo- 
ments of  convincing  pathos.  There  wers 
1  droll  moments  also  in  the  third  act,  but 
i  by  that  time  the  effects  of  the  "Book 
]  of  Charm"  had  worn  rather  thin;  of 
!  even  a  good  thing  there  can   be  too 
much.    But  even  so  the  play  is  worth 
the  seeing.    One  act  of  admirable  com- 
c(dy,   another    of   amusing  farce — not 
every  play  offers  so  much. 

Miss  Patterson  played  Che  mother 
who,  to  keep  her  daughter  at  home, 
was  willing  to  make  a  fool  of  herself, 
as  though  she  must  have  copied  her 
from  life — a  busy,  sensible  sort  of 
woman,  driven  by  needless  work  and 
worry  to  the  pitch  of  ever-ready  ner- 
vous tears,  a  woman  with  a  vofce  flat 
and  thin  like  that  of  many  a  woman 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  here.  An 
accomplished  comedian  when  she  was 
allowed  to  be.  Miss  Patterson  knows 
too  the  ground  principle  of  acting  In 
farce — not  once  did  she  let  her  gravity 
lapse. 

Neither  did  Mr.  Datia,  the  young  drug 
clerk  who  made  all  the  play  by  buying 
a  book  of  an  agent.  It  would  be  hard 
to  imaglno  his  part  more  accurately 
done,  or  with  a  finer  fiow  of  spirits.  Mr. 
Blakemore  contributed  a  little  portrait 
of  an  apothecary  like  that  of  an  old 
Dutch  painter;  Mr.  Swenson  did  as  wel 
by  the  lawyer,  till  the  book  had  done  its 
work.  Most  c<  the  others  were  funny 
in  more  or  less  caricature  vein,  Mr 
Bifhop  being  one  of  the  best.  The  sot 
tings  were  perfect.  The  large  audieno 
screamed  with  laughter.  R.  U.  G.- 

St.  James  Theatre— "Stella  Dallas," 
a  play  in  three  acts  by  <3ertrude  Pur- 
cell  and  Harry  Wagstaff  Oribble  from 
the  novel  by  Olive  Hlgglns  Prouty.  The 
cast  was  aa  follows: 

liaurer  Billa.-         .      .  ^Kathleen  Wallae* 

smith  :  :  ::  ^l^fSl 
•...••.••F?C^Ss 

Richard  Grosvenor   .^SLj^^nthn- 

Leona  de  Puyster  /}''''^?fi,?,,,ln  , 

Clyde  Hewitt   

Phyllis  Barbour 
Helen  Morrison 


la*e  wliich  ha.s  miraculously  e.%(ia.pe4 
reading  the  book  or  seeing  the  movie 
version,  the  theme  of  "Stella  Dallas- 
concerns  birds  decidedly  not  of  a  fea- 
ther, who  flock  together  and  have  a 
very  poor  time  of  IL 

Stephen  Dallas,  very  much  "In" 
socially,  married  a  pretty  but  common 
woman.  Unable  to  stand  her  viilgarlty, 
he  left  her  and  their  daughter  Laurel 
in  MUhampton,  Mass.,  and  thencteforth 
flourished  alone  in  New  York.  For  10 
years  Stella  lived  In  the  correct  MU- 
hampton apartment  house,  with  Laurel 
In  the  right  school,  but  she  herself  I 
moving  into  wider  and  wider  social' 
fringes.  I 

When  the  play  opens.  Laurel  Is  go- 
ing to  one  of  those  Long  Island  house 
parties,  given  by  her  father's^friend, 
Mrs.  Morrison.  In  the  same  hour  that 
Stella  realizes  her  own  complete  ostra- 
cism by  the  catty  town  Brahmins,  she 
discovers  that  Mrs.  Morrison  Is  an  at- 
tractive young  widow,  not  the  dowager 
of  her  Imagination.  Further  blows  fol- 
low. Stephen  Dallas's  law^-er  calls  to 
ask  Stella  for  her  consent  to  a  divorce, 
and  threatens  to  name  a  harmless,  vul- 
gar boy  friend.  The  lawyer  follows  the 
general  literary  tradition  making  any 
member  of  the  legal  profession  closely 
related  to  a  skunk.  Stella,  deciding  to 
fight  fire  with  fire  and  name  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison, breaks  in  on  the  house  party, 
but  recognizes  in  Mrs.  Morrison  a  crea- 
ture of  finer  clay  than  herself,  akin  to' 
her  husband  and  daughter.  She  tries 
to  arrange  a  new  life  for  Laurel  In  the 
Long  Island  milieu,  but  on  the  daugh- 
ter's loyally  clinging,  finally  deliber- 
ately disillusions  the  girl,  to  give  her  a 
chance  with  her  own  kind. 

The  play  gets  off  to  a  slow  start  with 
one  of  those  long  conversations  by  the 
hired  help,  and  it  is  much  too  melo- 
dramatic all  the  way  through  for  any 
real  emotion.  Stella  Is  supposedly  In- 
telligent and  a  strong  character.  I; 
would  seem  so  much  more  sensible 
for  her  to  use  her  brains  on  "How  the 
Older  Woman  Should  Dress,"  and  whi' 
not  to  say  in  our  better  social  circle^ . 
than  to  step  out  of  her  yjaughter's  life 
by  marri-lng  a  wreck  of  a  man  like  old 
Ed. 

Miss  Slilrley  in  an  elaborate  peroxide 
blonde  wig  gave  a  very  finished  per- 
formance of  the  Stella  whose  kind 
heart  was  much  more  than  coronets, 
but  got  her  nothing  at  all.  She  made 
the  character  much  more  real  than  the 
script  of  the  play. 

Charles  Schofleld  played  Munn, 
the  vulgar  but  big  hearted  man  friend. 
He  descended  grandly  from  a  mere 
cocktail  in  act  one,  to  a  glorious  drunk, 
with  dope  on  the  side,  in  the  laM  . 

Kathleen  Wallace  made  a  sw 
spirited    ingenue,    a\oiding  I; 
Walter  Gilbert  as  Stephen  Dallas  had 
very  little  to  do,  but  his  public  appar- 
ently like  to  see  him  In  any  parL  The 

minor  parts  were  well  taken  with  the  f 
exception  of  the  two  social  leaders  of 
Stella's  town,  who  couldn't  have  passed 
even  In  MUhampton,  Mass.    One  flour- 
ished a  lorgnette. 

The  audience  enjoyed  the  comedy 
tremendousl.v,  ajid  for  good  measiu^ 
laughed  at  all  the  tender  moments  as 
^^IL  R.  H.  a 


Ptppheu  Dallas 
Peter  Sinclair 
Bullcr   


Ursula  O'Hare  i 

Kdith  Pi'pare 
Walter  (:;iU>ert  ! 

Jolui  1-fie  I 
Frank  S,  V'cck 


REPERTORY     THE.\TRE—  "Quality 
Street,"  comedy -in  four  acts    by  Sir 
James  Barrie.    The  cast: 
M-8S  F.mny  Willoufhby .      Edraonli  Nolle.' 

'Miss  WiHoutrlih.v  .\mes  Elliot  Scott 

Mis.s  Susan  Throssell    Ruth  Ta.vlor 

Miss  Henrietta  Turnbull  .^usnista  Gill 

Miss  Phoebe  Throssell  Linda  .\nn  Curlon 
Maid  P.itty  Christine  Thaokaberry 

A  recrmtinc  sercreant.  .  .  .  Louis  Leon  Hall 
Valentine   Brown  .  Guy  Phillips 

Master  Arthur  Wellesley  Tomson 

Velma  Lawrence 

Ensign  Blades  William  Faversham,  Jr. 

An  old  soldier  Elmer  Hall 

Lt.  Spicer  Ralph  Rolwrts 

Mai.   Bubb    Mark  Schweld 

Mai.  Linkwater    William  Kershaw 

Girls,  officers  and  townstieople  by  Lena 
Cohen.  Phyllis  Forn  Doroth.r  Jones.  Mary 
Mathews.  Florence  Perrine.  Genleye  Robin- 
son. Mary  Sherry,  James  BuUett.  John  Ellis. 
Ramlolph  Etisstrom.  Elmer  Hall.  Robert 
Hanibleton.  Phillip  Jenney.  Joseph  Patton. 

Nowhere  is  Barrie  sentiment  sus. 
pended  on  frailer  gossamer  than  in 
"Quality  Street";  nowhere  does  Barrie 
quaintness  poise  with  more  delicate 
equilibrium  on  thin,  shimmering  moon- 
beams of  piaasin.ar  fancy.  Woe  to  the 
Iilayer  who  breaks  a  single  filament, 
or  sidesteps  by  word  or  gesture.  One 
false  move  and  he  is  fortunate  indeed 
If  the  whole  airy  structure  is  not  ir- 
retrievably damaged.  To  master  an 
unusual  pitch  and  tempo,  and  to  affect 
a  studied  artificiality  without  tumbling 
over  into  the  bog  of  burlesque — these 
are  but  two  of  the  things  demanded  of 
a  company  which  essays  "Quality 
Street." 

There  Is  talk  of  Jane  Austen  and 
of  Cranford  when  this  play  Is  mentioned 
and  none  who  have  admired  the  careful 
carelessness  of  Austen's  character 
sketches  or  the  Indefinably  placid  at- 
mosphere of  Crsiiford  town  can  fall  to 
notice  the  resemblances.  The  spinsters 
of  "Quality  Street"  thread  their  way 
through  thf  alay  with  a  circumspect 
gentility  whlcS  almost  hits,  but  some- 
how barelv  isisses,  the  broader  carica- 
tures so  fnmihai  in  contemporary  play? 

The    Repf'tory    players  discharged 
their    ambitious   assignments    for    the  ] 
most  part  in  satisfactory  manner,  but 
not  until  th,'  f fst  act  was  well  under 


he  required  vein. 
"''>  v.uii  ilie  angular  sweeping 

•wv   of  th»  men   and   the  fluttering 
ilpitalions    of    desperately  old-fash- 
ned  ladles  not  yet  quite  accustomed  to 
elng  old-fashioned,   one   hardly  knew 
hether  comedy  was  trying  to  be  bur- 
sque,  or  vice  versa.    The  matter  was 
ot  h«lped  at  all  by  the  extreme  dllB-  | 
ilty  of  hearing  the  opening  lines,  nor 
the  fact  that  too  many  of  the  audl- 
ce  arrived  at  their  leisure  and  dls- 
iirbed   the   performance   when  It  was 
Tt  drawing  the  breath  of  life. 
Miss  Carlon  played    her    timid  and 
orlng  Phoebe   In   the  one  and  only 
correct  manner — the  manner  In  which 
Helen  Hayes  would  do  It,  but  she,  like 
the  other  leading  actors  and  the  play 
as*  a  whole,  failed  to  "click"  until  the 
middle  of  the  second  act.    Guy  Phillips 
showed  a  tendency  to  hit  his  lines  too 
hard  and  generally  overplayed  his  part 
of  Valentine  Brown,  but  only  at  the 
start.     Later,  like  all  the  others,  he 
hit  his  true  vein.    Then,  all  was  to  the 
rpod — It  was    a    thoroughly  enjoyable 
"erformance.    Doubtless  tonight  and  In 
Ights  to  come  the  start  will  be  worthy  j 
f  the  finish.  H.  P.  M. 


daisical  dancing  and  telline:  stories 
which  are  Inane  enough  to  be  funny. 

!Then  there  Is  Nicola,  who  has  an  illu- 
sion act  which  has  the  spectators  mysti- 
fied, especially  the  stunt  of  stretching 
one  of  his  fair  assistants  and  making  a 
J  human  pln-cushlon  of  another. 

The  Six  Galenos  have  a  whirlwind 
acrobatic  act,  part  of  which  is  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  most  tTimblers,  while 
'  there  are  parts  that  have  the  audience 
'gasping,  the  acrobats  doing  double  and 
triple  somersaults  from  hazardous  posi- 
tions and  landing  In  equally  dangerous 
IP  laces. 

Syd  Moorhouse  with  a  clear,  sharp 
voice  and  flat  Jokes  sings  altogether  too 
little  to  satisfy.  Grace  and  Eddie  Parks 
j3ut  on  the  conventional  "song  and 
cSance,"  while  Julius  Schlchtl's  marlon- 
•ettes  find  favor. 

Gene  Pearson  and  Bob  Anderson  do  a 
female  Impersonation  eklt,  with  Pear- 
son doing  his  stuff  a  la  Daphne  Pol- 
lard, while  the  Unusual  Trio  close  the 
show  with  a  spectacular  roller-skating 
bit.  Then  there  are  the  weekly  Aesop's 
Fables,  Topics  of  the  Day  and  Pathe 
News. 

Lon  Chancy  Stars  in  Tell  It 
to  the  Marines" 


PLYMOUTH— "The  Little  Spitfire," 
comedy  In  three  acts  by  Mjxon  Fagan. 
First  produced  in  NoW  York  last  August 
at  the  Cort  Theatre  where  it  ran  for 
seven  months.    The  cast: 

 Walter  Glaes 

i.ertnide  Gorman  Eileen  Wilpon 

trypsy   Dulcie  Cooper 

Frank  Gorman  Andrew  Lawlor,  Jr. 

.ramps  Ralston  '  Lester  Vail 

Ppter  Ralston  Edward  H.  RoblfiB 

^rs   Ralston  Edna  Earle  Andrews 

Fatriola  Lonrworth  Feety  Allenby 

Stanley  Markham  Dudley  Hawley 

Brooks  _  Joan  Manners 

A  Bell  Boy  Frank  Smith 

The  title  at  once  suggests  a  heroine 
of  Latin  temperament  who  would  stamp 
her  little  heel  and  fly  oft  the  handle 
at  the  most  unexpected   moments,  or 

again  a  hoydenlsh  maiden,  the  type  marine  corps,  and  enjoying  it. 
perh.apa  who,  making  her  exit  on  a  par-  "Skeet"  Bums  (William  Haines)  de- 
tlcularly  smart  line,  flips  the  back  of  cides  to  accept  a  trip  from  Uncle  Sam 
her  skirt  In  the  faces  of  the  remaining  t°  San  Diego.  Tla  Juana  Is  Just  across 
members  of  the  cast  and  the  audience,  border  and  the  ponies  have  lured 

The  leading  lady  of  Mr.  Pagan's  play  '"It*  promising  to  be  a  marine  In 

has  some  of  these  qnalltlps,   together  return  for  his  passage,  but  this  is  tho 
with  a  good  portion  of  Irish  pugftaclty  '^ast  of  "Skeet's"  worries, 
and   fire.  Off  the  train  and  Into  the  arms  of 

She  is  a  lady  of  the  chorus  who  mar-  Sergt.  O'Hara  (Lon  Chaney  with  only 
rles  James  Ralston,  the  wealthy  son  of  sergeant's  face)  Is  only  mildly  dls- 
soclety  folks.    The  parents  are  at  first  I ''''"^^'■""K  to  the  Indomitable  "Skeets," 


Lon  Chaney  hi  "Y«j11  It  to  the  Ma- 
rines" Is  a  splendid  advertisement  of 
that  estimable  branch  of  the  service  at 
the  State  Theatre  this  week,  written 
by  E.  Richard  Schayer  and  directed  by 
George  Hill.    The  cast: 

Scre-eant  O'Hara  Lon  Chaney 

Private  "Skeet"  Bums  William  Haines 

Norma  Dale  Eleanor  Boardman 

Corporal  Madden  Eddie  Gribbon 

Zaj-a  Carmel  Myers 

This  film  moves  quickly  and  with  pre- 
cision from  comedy  to  drama  and  back 
again  to  comedy.  It  leaves  one  with 
the  sensation  of  having  served  In  the 


FOURTH  MONDAY 
CONCERT  GIVEN 


For  the  fourth  concert  of  the  Monday 
evening  series  of  Symphony  concerts, 
given  at  Symphony  hall  last  night,  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  arranged  the  following 
program : 

Bach,  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  3, 
for  string  orchestra;  Wagner,  Prelude 
to  "Lohengrin";  Ravel,  choregraphic 
poem,  "La  Valse";  Brahms,  Symphony 
No.  2  In  D  major. 

Of  the  "three  great  B's,"  Bach  and 
Brahms  would  seem  to  have  landed  on 
unsteady  ground  in  the  heaven  of 
geniuses,  since  around  each  of  these 
names  there  has  developed  a  clique  who 
find  it  necessary  continuously  to  burn 
incense  and  candles  for  the  safety  of 
their  places,  while  yet  declaring  that 
each  "sitteth  on  the  right  hand"  of  the 
ruler  of  all  things.  Both  of  these  groups 
were  given  a  chance  for  fervent  wor- 
ship last  evening.  Mr.  Koussevitsky 
opened  the  concert  with  a  work  by  the 
one  and  closed  It  with  a  work  by  the 
other.  Each  was  beautifully  played  and 
In  the  "amen"  expressed  by  the  hands 
In  the  audience  there  was  nothing  per- 
functory. 

For  added  enjoyment  there  was  the 
choregraphic  poem  by  the  modem. 
Ravel,  a  piece  heard  in  Boston  at  least 
halt  a  dozen  times  and  which  gains  in 
effect  with  each  hearing. 

The  Wagner  prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 
would  have  gained  measurably  had  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  given  it  a  slightly  faster 
pace.   It  dragged  a  bit  last  night 

There  was  the  usual  large  audience. 
-  ,  H.  L. 


opposed  to  the  match,  especially  the 
mother,  who  objects  to  the  slang  and 
general  style  of  her  new  daughter-in- 
law,  dubbed  "Gypsy,"  by  those  who 
knew  her  best.  When  they  are  all  as- 
sembled at  the  Ralston's  Southampton. 
L.  I.,  home.  It  develops  that  an  old 
rejected  suitor  of  "Gypsy's"  and  a 
former  Jealous  fiancee  of  Jim's  have 
plotted  to  get  "Gypsy's"  young  brother 
In  trouble  by  forcing  him  to  steal 
money  and  enter  a  pool.  Tn  her  honest 
efforts  to  free  her  brother,  "Gypsy" 
goes  to  the  villain's  rooms  and  Is  dis 


He  waves  a  good-natured  farewell  to 
the  sergeant  as  he  clambers  on  board 
the  Tla  Juana  train  and  the  sergeant 
remarks  calmly  that  he  will  come  back. 

He  does — minus  his  suitcase,  but  still 
wearing  a  grin,  he  tenders  his  frayed 
enllSlment  paper  and  starts  his  career 
as  a  United  States  marine. 

Lon  Chaney  Is  a  human  and  alto- 
gether convincing  Sergt.  O'Hara,  He 
tucks  this  recruit  under  his  left  arm 
and  starts  to  make  him  Into  a  creditable 
addition  to  his  "Leather  Necks."  The 
girl  In  the  case  is  Norma  Dale  (Eleanor 


covered  in  the  customary  compromising  Boardman)  a  navy  nurse,  who  adds 
situation  by  father,  mother,  husband  j  heart  Interest  by  being  loved  by  Sergt. 
and  Jealous  fiancee.  The  last  act  con-  i  O'Hara  and  loving  "Skeets." 
slsts  of  satisfactory  explanations  and  ;  The  marines  are  shipped  to  the  rainy 
amusing  comedy  scenes  between  Marty  tropics,  where  the  sergeant  continues 
Gorman,  "Gypsy's"  older,  wise-cracking  to  play  nurse  to  "Skeets."  Here  Is  the 
brother,  and  his  wife,  who  helps  him   additional  lure  of  Zaya   (Carmel  My- 


along  In  this  style  of  dialogue 

The  audience  last  evening  thoroughly 
enjoyed  every  moment'  of  the  play.  The 
many  comedy  scenes  not  only  brought 
laughter,  but  were  broken  up  often  by 
the  applause  of  the  enthusiastic  play- 
goers. Walter  Glass  and  Eileen  Wil- 
son provide  most  of  the  fun,  as  the 
quarreling  husband  and  wife.  Miss  Wil- 
son has  a  vaudeville  delivery  that  suits 
her  role  to  a  nicety.  Peggy.  Allenby. 
familiar  to  Boston  audiences  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cast  of  Mr.  Olive's  proSuo- 
tlon  of  "The  Creaking  Chair,"  did  a 
catty  female  In  realistic  fashion.  The 
remaining   parts   were    all  acceptably 

A.  F. 


taken. 


ers)  to  keep  O'Hara  up  late  nights 
looking  after  this  one  private,  who 
causes  more  trouble  than  a  couple  ot 
armies. 

China  Is  the  next  stop  for  the  ma- 
rines. Chinese  bandits  and  a  rescue  of 
some  nurses,  among  them  Norma  Dale, 
keeps  the  action  moving  at  an  excit- 
ing pace.  "Skeets"  proves  to  be  worth 
all  the  time  and  attention  spent  on  him 
a^  he  helps  O'Hara  and  a  picked  few 
hold  a  bridge  against  the  furious  ban- 
dits. A  squadron  of  United  States 
airplanes  make  a  pleasant  sequel  pos- 
sible. 

United  States  cruisers,  a  lavish 
sprinkling  of  disciplined  marines,  Ed- 
die Gribbon  as  Corp.  Madden  and 
and  FllUam  css'ae'fUseanntaoinshrdlu 
amusing  subtitles  help  Lon  Chaney  and 
William  Haines  "Tell  It  to  the  Ma- 
rines." C.  M.  D. 


THE  METROPOLITAN 


THE  BRAGGIOmS 
DANCE  AT  KEITH'S 

The  Braggiottl  Sisters,  assisted  bv 
members  of  the  Bragglottl-Denlshawn 

s<*ooI.  bring  the  gentler  art  of  dancing   

rUlesrT''*''/       '""^  '""^  robust  *Xove'8  Greatest  Mistake*  Is 

Charleston  and  the  Black  Bottom,  to  .     „,     ,  .  ^« 

Keith's   this  week.     They  present  11         ^"'^  Week's  Offering 

dances  In  the  same  graceful  and  beau-  

Mc"'oTTe.;  'prlvirus'''o^Serin^%^V^;ro;'^,r  '^i'^'^^'  ^et- 
lavlsh  scenery  and  costumw  liarHnS  th«  i  "  Theatre  Is  an  adaptation  of 
with  "Rainbow,"  in  XT  Berlh^ and  s^ory  irr.'.  ^''l^^'lS  ^'""""^  Summer 
^Tuir  mo?nT.rV*«  ^''  there  Is  not  Thrcas  f*"*"'  ''^  ^^^^''^  Sutherland. 
■i   dun   moment   from    then   until  r 

theturtl?n*  drn"'^""^:?"'"   ""efore!        Kendai,  ^,^->-  B^nt 

suv^C'\f,rn'  »>v  Dana p^^^ ::::::::.::::: .^""/a-^me™} 

L.M^rD^"'    ^'^'^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

we     do?rw^,^i''«  I'SuT^^^^^  tl"'?  Edward 

,1.  tif      't,    '^''^   t*>«   "Sisters,"   wltlfln».t    ^       recognized  as  one  of  the 

tu-  Sh.,  „a  s.n.  I..,,   ..H..„.J4»>"t    ""'"'"'-''*''  '•'*«■'' 

-a„,e  idiotic  pair,  doing  a  HtUe  la.-kl!^] 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

COLONIAL— "Sunny,"  Charles 
Dillingham's  miieical  production 
with  Marilyn  Miller,  Jack  Don- 
ahue and  others.  Ninth  week. 

MAJESTIC— "What  Price 
GloryA,  'the  Stallings-Anderson 
war  play  done  in  the  films  with 
Victor  McLaglen,  Edmund  Lowe, 
and  Dolores  Del  Rio. 

SHUBERT— "Earl  Carroll 
Vanities,"  with  Joe  Cook,  Johnny 
Dooley,  Frankie  Heath,  Avon 
Comedy  four  with  Smith  and 
Dale  and  others.    Last  week. 

TREMONT— "Le  Maire's  Af- 
fairs," with  Sophie  Tucker,  Ted 
Lewis,  Lester  Allen  and  others. 
Last  week. 

WILBUR— "Queen  High,"  Law- 
rence  Schwab's  musical  com- 
edy, with  Julia  Sanderson,  Frank 
Cruniit,  John  Hazzard  and  others. 
Twelfth  week.  Moves  to  Shubert 
next  Monday. 

COPLEY— "The  Ghost  Train," 
mystery  thriller  now  in  its  third 
month. 

"The  General**  Heads  Bill  at 
Downtown  Theatre 


appropriate  him.  The  boon  of  Frr 
Idence  to  the  human  race,  his  fm 
I  Is  eternity,  and  hia  residence  creation." 
I  Thiij  sort  of  oratory  was  much  ad- 
mired in  1817  and  was  not  peculiar  to 
Counsellor  Phillips  speaking  at  a  pub- 
lic dinner  In  Ireland.  The  Irreverent 
today  would  call  It  hlfalutln.  They 
would  find  more  true  substance,  a  keener 
characterization  In  the  words  of  Arte- 
mu3  spoken  tn  his  Fourth  of  July  ora- 
tion' at  Weathersfleld,  Ct.,  In  1859. 

"G.  Washington  was  abowt  the  best 
man  this  world  ever  sot  eyes  on.  He 
was  a  clear-heded,  warm-hearted,  and 
stiddy  goln  man.  He  never  slopt  over! 
The  prevalllh  weakness  of  most  public 
men  Is  SLOP  OVER!  (Put  them  words 
in  large  letters. — A.  W.)" 


As  yesterday  was  a  holiday,  our  con- 
tributors responded  nobly  to  our  ckll 
for  help.  "T.  O'T"  of  Portland,  Me., 
thinks  these  original  verses  publlshed'ln 
the  Portland  Press  Herald  are  worthy 
Of  the  great  McGonigall: 
It  was  In  this  month,  long  ago, 
That  Washington  came  into  the 
world — 

It  was  just  a  short  time  after  that. 
His  banner  of  truth  he  unfurled! 
The  Father  of  our  Countrj', 
The  man  who  dared  to  dare — 
The    boy   who   cut    down    the  cherry 
tree. 

The  man,  crossing  the  Delaware! 
He  left  great  memories  behind  him, 
This  man  who  won  all  love — 
Because  he  always  followed  right. 
Inspired  by  faith  from  above!  i 
It  is  something  for'  us  to  think  about. 
For  everyone  to  hope  to  attain — 
This  beauty  of  Ideals  of  Washington's, 
That  will  ever  with  us  remain! 


Buster  Keaton,  In  his  latest  comedy 
feature  "The  General."  Is  the  screen 
attraction  at  Loew's  Orpheum  Theatre 
this  week. 

The  story  of  "The  General"  Is  based 
upon  the  famous  Andrews  railroad  raid 
and  locomotive  chase  In  the  South 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
I  war.  Real  locomotives  and  trains  ot; 
  «vAr  the 

"The  Lunatic  at  Large" 
Washington  St.  House 


at 


ons  as   the   older  sister 


of  I 


Leon    Errol,    In    "The    Lunatic  at 
Large"  at  the  Washington  Street  Olym-  ' 
pla  Theatre,  met  all  expectations  of  the 
audience  last  night.    The  plot  unfolds 
the  adventures  of  a  hobo  who  Is  tilcked 
into  an  Insane  asylum  In  place  of  a  de- 
mented   millionaire.     His    association  , 
with  the  "nuts"  of  the  place,  his  thrll-  [ 
UVS  escape,  his  mad  Jump  from  a  dlrlg-  I 
Ible,  3000  feet  above  ground,  are  strung 
jwith  some  clever  "gags."  Dorothy  Mao-  : 
kaill  has  the  fen^nine  lead.     Kenneth ! 
McKenna,   well  known   on   the  legiti- 
mate stage.   Is  the  hero  of  the  love 
story  In  the  picture. .  I 

Did  anyone  spout  yesterday  at  a  pub- 
lic gathering:  '^<to"5,'% 
I     "Sir,  it  matters  very  little  what  im- 
i  mediate  spot  may  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  such  a  man  aa  WASHINGTON. 
I  Ni>  Deonln 


SMUTTY    NOSE  AGAIN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  not  yet  read  Mr.  Pearson's 
new  book  of  murders;  but  H.  B.  B.'s 
letter  In  your  department  for  Feb.  18 
has  led  me  again  to  look  over  the  ac- 
count of  the  crime  at  Smutty-Nose 
printed  in  tlie  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
May,  3875,  and  written,  two  years  after 
the  event,  by  Cella  Thaxter,  the  poet. 
Mrs.  Thaxter,  whose  home  was  on  a 
neighboring  Island  at  the  Shoals,  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  victims  and 
their  kin;  Karen  Chrlstensen,  one  of 
the  two  women  who  were  butchered  on 
the  night  of  March  5,  1873,  had,  until 
a  few  weeks  before  the  tragedy,  been  a 
servant  In  her  family. 

The  statements  of  H.  B.  B.'s  Infor- 
mant regarding  the  later  movements  of 
Maren  Hontvet,  the  survivor  of  the 
three  occupants  of  the  lonely  cottage 
on  that  -memorable  March  night — the 
others  being  Karen,  her  sister,  and 
Anethe,  wife  of  her  brother  Ivan  Chrls- 
tensen— are  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  of  Mrs.  Thaxter.  The  former  al- 
leges that  "after  the  trial  the  surviv- 
ing woman  went  to  Sweden,  her  native 
country"  (all  the  Smutty-Nose  house- 
hold, by  the  way,  were  Norwegians), 
"where  she  died  not  long  afterward. 
On  her  deathbed  she  confessed  that  It 
was  she  that  killed  the  woman.  The 
motive  would  seem  to  have  been  Jeal- 
ousy." 

Now  for  Mrs.  Thajcter,  whose  Impres- 
sive narrative  closes  thus:  "Last  sum- 
mer   Ivan    iwent    back    to    Norway — 
alone.    Hardly   Is   It   probable   he  will 
ever  rturn  to  a  land  whose  welcome  to 
'  him  fate  made  so  horrible.    His  sister 
Maren  and  her  husband  still  live  blame- 
less lives,  with  the  little  dog  RInge,  In 
a  new  home  they  have  made  for  them- 
I  selvi^s  In  Portsmouth,  not  far  from  the 
rlver-slde;  the  merciful  lapse  of  days 
and  years  takes  them  gently  but  surely 
away  from  the  thought  of  that  season 
of  anguish;  and  though  they  can  never 
forget  It  all,  they  have  grown  resigned 
land  quiet  again.     And  on  the  island 
other  Norwegians  have  settled,  voices 
of  charming  children  sound  sweetly  in 
the  solitude  that  echoed  so  awfully  to 
the  shrieks  of  Karen  and  Maren.  But 
to  the  weirdness  of  the  winter  midnight 
is  added,  a  vision  of  two  dim,  reproach- 
ful shades  who  watch  while  an  agon- 
ized ghost  prowls  eternally  about  the 
dilapidated  houses  at  the  beach's  edge, 
close  by  the  black,  whispering  water, 
seeking  for  the  woman   who  has  es- 
caped him — escaped  to  bring  upon  him 
the  death  he  deserves,  whom  he  never, 
never,  never  can  find,  though  his  dis- 
tracted spirit  may  search  till  man  shall 
vanish  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  time  shall  be  no  more." 

Very  likely  Mrs.  ThajcteT's  conclusion 
is  a  bit  over-written,  but  somehow  the 
rhetoric  seems  to  fit  Jts  melodramatic 
occasion.     But,   at  all  events.   It  ap-  • 
pears  worth  while  to  oppose  the  teetl-  j 
inony   of    so   reputable   a   witness    to  i 
anonymous  accusation  of  one,  and  per- 
haps   Innuendo   against   Uie   character  I 
of  another,of  the  three  poor  Immigrant  ' 
women  who  suffered  fearful  disaster  at 
Smubty-Nose  54  shears  ago. 

J.  C.  L.  CLARK. 

Lancaster. 


L.  D.  S.  of  Brookllno  ha  i  kindly  sent 
to  The  Herald  a  copy  of  Ce  'a  Thaxter's 


V'. 

t 


Iv2 


ric  -ojnt  of  the  murder  written  at  th» 
Tsle  of  Slioals,  dated  March  11,  1873. 
Unfortunately,  ta\e  account  ia  too  long 
for  publication  In  this  column. — ED. 


THE  UONO  AND  THE  SHORT  OF  IT 

I  hold  no  brief  for  those  prevailing 
styles 

Which    stralt-laoed   ladles  earnestly 
oppose. 

But  T  perceive  no  dark,  unholy  wiles 
In  those  who  wear  short  skirts  and 
silken  hose. 
I've  known  a  woman,  clothed  In  plain- 
est dress. 

With  no  suggestion  of  undue  display. 
By  furtive  glance,  or  seeming  bashful- 
ness. 

Lead   some  poor,   nssuspeoUng  fool 
astray. 

rve  heard  a  girl,  !n  flapper  garb  ar- 
rayed 

(The  kind  at  which  our  prudish  els- 
ters  Bcoft) 

In   stinging  terms   rebuke   a  luckless 

blade, 

.\nd  tell  the  fresh  young  man  where 
he  got  oft. 
In  view  of  this,  I  thtnk  we  must  admit 
That  morals  are  not  measured  by  the 
yard; 

That  long  skirts  sometimes  clothe  the 
hypocrite. 
And  short  ones,  those  entitled  to  re- 
gard. 

I  am  suspicious,  when  a  woman  spiels 
Too  loudly  'gainst  a  sister's  raiment 
thin. 

That  her  long  petticoat  in  truth  con- 
ceals 

An  Inner  consciousness  of  some  past 
sin. 

When  earth  was  young,  and  aU  the 
iWorld  was  fair. 
True  modesty  required  no  clothes  at 
all; 

Let  our  disgruntled  dames  remember 

e'er 

That  woman's  petticoats  date  from 
her  fall. 

CHARLES  EDGAR  ALLEIN. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Can't  you  do  something  to  prevent 
International  aviators  from  "hopping" 
from  one  continent  to  another?  Plying 
through  these  solitudes  of  mist  and 
storm,  steering  beneath  the  stars, 
looking  down  at  dawn  upon  the  wrinkled  ' 
-surface  of  the  sea  suggests  adventure 
and  romance.  Not  so  the  hop-toad.  The 
word  Is  death  to  realism  and  to  imag- 
ination, an  exasperation  to  all  who 
know  one  word  from  another,  and  an 
Insult  to  the  seven  seas.  JOSCELTN. 

THOMAS  JOHNSON 

Thomas  Johnson,  tenor,  well  accom- 
panied by  J.  Shelton  Pollen,  sang  this 
program  last  night  In  Jordan  hall: 
1 1  attempt  from  love's  sickness  to  fly, 
Purcell;  Apra  II  suo  verde  seno,  Quag- 
liatl;  No,  no,  non  si  spcrl,  Carisslml; 
Be  thou  faithful  unto  deajLh,  Mendel- 
ssohn; Champs  Paternela,  Mehul;  Nult 
d'ete,  Tremisot;  Le  Reve,  Massenet; 
Chere  nult,  Bachelt;  She  rested  by  the 
broken  brook,  Coleridge  Taylor;  Mur- 
muring zephjTB,  Fensen;  Within  the 
little  house,  Bennett;  The  bird  of  the 
wilderness,  Horsman;  Steal  away,  Sin- 
ner doan'  let  dls  harves"  pass,  Burleigh; 
I  got  a  mother  in  heaven,  Rhodes;  Go- 
ing to  shout,  Manney. 

Mr.  Johnson  showed  himself  last 
night  a  singer  who  already  has  made 
his  path.  Being  blessed  with  extremely 
sweet  head  tones,  he  has  learned  to 
employ  them  so  judiciously  that  his 
voice,  throughout  Its  scale,  keeps  ex- 
cellent quality  so  long  as  he  sings 
gently;  his  next  task  must  be,  as  no 
doubt  he  recognizes,  to  add  strength  to 
his  tones  of  a  sort  that  will  not  dam 
age  their  present  fine  texture. 

In  the  way  of  technique  Mr.  .Johnson 
has  acquired  already  firm  and  easy 
management  ot  breath,  a  smooth  legato 
and  very  clear  enunciation.  If  he  can 
add  a  wider  variety  of  tone  color,  it 
will  be  to  the  good  of  his  song. 

A  freer  emotional  expression,  by  the 
same  token,  would  heighten  the  effect 
of  his  singing.  Last  night  Mr.  John- 
son relied  loo  constantly  on  songs  of 
tender  .sentiment:  they  needed,  by  way 
of  contrast,  a  sturdy  song  or  two,  or 
something  calling  for  fervor. 

The  spirituals,  it  may  be  countered, 
call  for  fer^•or  enough.  But  Mr.  John- 
.son,  though  a  singer  of  the  race  who 
ought  to  do  the  spirituals  best,  had 
little  fervor  for  them.  He  had  not  even 
the  requisite  rhythm.  Far  better  he 
sang  sentimental  songs,  especially  those 
of  the  French,  but  even  songs  ot  senti- 
ment are  none  the  worse  for  clean 
rhythm  and  an  air  of  vigor. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  so  much  at  his 
command  and  he  must  have  done  al- 
ready .so  much  intelligent  work,  it  will 
soo  bad  if  he  dofs  noi  .s(>t  him.self 


tasl;  1. 1'  ;u1iI:m,i;  1,,  liis  p/r^e::,  r,juip- 
mont  the  great  quality  of  conviction 
and  of  developing  a  suitable  tone  for 
the   expression  thereof. 

Hi.s  singing  last  night  obviously  gave 
his  audience  great  pleasure.    R.  R.  O. 

MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

Matched  against  four  other  na- 
tionalist choruses,  a  Polish  chorus 
directed  by  Anthony  Nurczynski  won 
first  prize  in  the  mixed  chorus  com- 
petition at  the  fourth  international 
music  festival  at  Symphony  hall  yes- 
terday afternoon. 

A  Swedish  chorus  led  by  August  Hul- 
ten  sang  their  way  to  victory  In  the 
male  chorus  competition.  The  prize  In 
each  case  was  $2.50.  Led  by  Herbert  J. 
Jennv,  a  German  chorus  received  the 
second  prize,  $100,  in  the  mixed  chorus 
singing,  and  third  prize,  $50,  went  to 
a  Finnish  chorus  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Fred  C.  Lind. 

VOCIFEROUS  APPLAUSE 
The  audience  of  2500  persons  was  most 
appreciative  of  the  performances  of  the 
various  groups.  Vociferous  outbursts 
of  applause  were  accorded  each  chorus 
upon  completion  of  Us  offering,  and 
similar  outpourings  of  approval  greeted 
the  award  of  prizes.  , 

The   judges   were  Dr.   Archibald  T. 
Davison,    chairman;    Thomas  "P^Tiitney 
Surette  and  ^Malcolm  Lang.    The  prizes 
were  presented  to  the  directors  of  the 
winning  choruses  by  Gov.  Fuller^  The 
Governor,   speaking  briefly,   said  that 
1  while  the  present  Immigration  laws  re- 
1  quire    all    Immigrants    to    evijience  a 
i  measure  of  financial  responsibility,  we 
,  are  learning  to  ask  for  another  require- 
I  ment,  and  that  is  that  those  coming  to 
our  shores  should  bring  with  them  the 
culture  of  their  native  country.' 

The  festival  was  under  auspices  or 
Community  Service  of  Boston,  Inc.,  and 
the  Women's  Municipal  League,  with 
the  co-operation  also  of  the  Women  s 
Cosmopolitan    Club   and   the  National 

Civic  Federation.   

The  presiding  officer  was  N.  Penrose 
Hallowell,  member  of  the  firm        'f  i 
Higglnson  &  Co.,  a  trustee  of  Boston  ! 
Symphony  orchestra  and  aft  overseer  of  ; 
Hai-vard  University. 

The  winning  Polish  chorus  was  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Lira  Chorus, 
made   up   of  Polish 

and  its  vicinity.  Us  conductor,  Mr. 
Nurczynski,  whose  home  is  at  3.4  Dor- 
chester street.  South  Boston,  Is  leader 
of  the  South  Boston  Polish  band  and 
the  Salem  Male  Chorus. 

SWEDES  DEFEAT  DUTCH 

The  Swedish  chorus  that  triumphed 
over  a  Dutch  chorus  led  by  F.  W. 
Stuart,  Jr.,  in  the  male  chorus  compe- 
tition, was  coinpos«,d  of  the  Swedish 
Glee  Club  of  Boston  and  the  Haxmony 
Male  Chorus,  both  of  which  are  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  """en.  He  has 
been  leader  of  the  Swedish  Glee  Club 
for  25  years.  He  lives  at  27  King  street, 
Dorchester. 

The  two  other  choruses  in  the  mixed 
voices  competition  were  a  Portuguese 
chorus  under  the  direction  of  Augusto 
Pimentel,  and  an  Armenian  chorus  led 
bv  Harry  H.  Ekizian.  Each  of  the  five 
niixed  choruses  sang  "Morning  Hynin, 
by  George  Henschel,  and  one  native 
piece  of  their  own  selection.  Jhe  male 
choruses  each  sang  "Awake,  My  Pietty 
Dreamer,"  by  AVilhelm  Gericke,  and 
another  selection  of  their  own  choosing. 

The  program  included  also  a  Wash- 
ington-Lincoln tableau,  and  a  group  of 
Ispanish  dances.  These  latter  were 
given  under  the  direction  of  Senia  Rus- 
sakofl;  by  the  members  of  the  Boston 
Spanish  Club,  with  sU-ing  music  by 
the  Brookline  High  School  Mandolin 
club,  and  Carl  Feldman  at  the  piano. 

As  a  grand  finale,  the  seven  choruses, 
under  the  direction  of  Augustus  D.  Zan- 
zig  sang  Praver  of  Thanksgiving,  by 
Edward  Klemser.  The  audience  then 
joined  in  singing  several  selections.  "The 
program  was  opened  and  concluded 
with  a  group  of  organ  selections  by 
Albert  W.  Snow. 


Four  names  on  the  program  are>  un- 
familiar to  many  concert-goers.  Hanus 
Trnecek.  a  Czechoslovak  composer, 
taught  the  harp  and  piano  at  the  Prague 
Conservatory.  He  wrote  operas,  sym- 
phonies and  chamber  music,  and  was 
^9  years  old  when  he  died  in  1914. 
Marcel  Tournler  Is  a  celebrated  French 
harpist,  teacher  of  the  harp  at  the  Paris 
Conservatory.  Salnt-Quentin  composed 
orchestral  pieces,  a  short  opera,  etc. 
■  Where  now  is  the  one  harp  that  we 
would  glady  hear,  the  one  fashioned  by 
a  famous  harper,  passing  by  the  bonny 
miUdams  of  Binriorle,  from  the  breast 
bone  of  a  drowned  woman  and  strung 
with  her  yellow  hair?  Is  It  in  some 
museum  of  musical  Instruments?  We 
would  listen  to  it,  for  Its  "sounds  would 
melt  a  heart  of  stone,"  and  might  rec- 
ooncile  us  to  the  conventional  harp  of 
commerce,  chromatic  or  not  chromatic, 
when  it  is  employed  in  a  recital,  and 
not  In  an  orchestra  where  it  is  most 
effective. 

Yet  the  everyday  harp  may  be  a 
handsome  parlor  ornament.  It  was 
once  played  by  fair  women  for  house- 
hold pleasure,  a  pretty  sight  as  with 
bare  arms  of  presumably  lUy-whlte- 
ness  they  swept  the  strings.  "Touch 
the  harp  gently,  my  pretty  Louise,"  and 
Louise  touched  It  gently,  careless  of 
the  fact  that  the  instrument  needed 
a  tuner's  attention. 

Modern  composers  have  written  for  | 
the  harp ;  their  compositions  are  of  a 
higher  grade  than   the  fantasies  and 
transcriptions  of  by-gone  years.     Nor  j 
are  we  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  there  i 
have  been  brave   harpists  from    King  j 
David    and    the    Gaelic    bards    to  M. 
sTourier  and  Mr.  Holy.  I 
The  young  ladles  last  evening  evi- 
dently  gave  pleasure  to  an  audience 
of  good  size,  as  did  the  violinist.  It 
Is  not  always  safe  to  speak  knowingly 
about   the   technical   proficiency   of  a 
harpist.     A  good  many  years  ago  a 
reporter,    substituting   for    the  music 
critic  of  a  Boston  newspaper,  was  sent 
to  review  a  concert.     He  complained 
that  the  harpist  used   the  pedals  too 
freely.     It  is  enough   to  say  that  the 
harpist   last   night   plucked  from  the 
strings   pleasing    and    often  brilliant 
sounds. 

*W  ^ /-       »-  7 

Mr.  Koussevltzky  has  arranged  thl8| 
program  for  the  Symphony  concerts  of 
Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  evening: 
RImsky-Korsakov's  "Sadko";  the  "Enig- 
ma" variations  by  Elgar;   "The  Swan; 
of  Tuonela"  by  Sibelius,   and  a  new 
piece   by   Resplghl:    Four  Impressions 
— "Stained    Glass    Windows."  These 
windows  are  those  which  might  be  seen  ' 
In  Italian  churches:  The  Flight  of  the 
Holy  Family  Into  Egypt;   St.   Michael  I 
Driving    the    Rebellious    Angels  from 
Heaven;  The  Matin  of  Saint  Claire;  St.  j 
Gregory   the  Great   In   His  Pontifical 
Robes  Blessing  the  Crowd.    These  Im- 
pressions will  be  played  for  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  Resplghl,  by  the  way,  has  com- 
pleted his  opera,  "The  Sunken  Bell," 
based  on  Hauptmann's  play.  Helnrlch 
Zoellner  wrote  an  opera  on  this  subject 
nearly  30  years  ago.  Mme.  Resplghl  Is 
of  Mexican  as  well  as  Italian  blood.  She 
has  two  brothers  at  home  In  Mexico 
today. 

It  fs  a  question  whether  a  composer 

Is  always  the  one  to  conduct  his  works. 
Richard  Strauss,  fortunate  as  an  In- 
terpreter of  Mozart,  has  not  always 
done  Justice  to  his  own  compositions. 
Strange  as  It  may  seem,  his  version  of 
j  his  own  "Don  Quixote"  was  not  so  in- 
1  teresting  as  that  of  Mr.  Gericke's.  We 
say  "strange,"  for  Mr.  Gericke  disliked 
that  tone  poem.  'Wlien  music  did  not 
please  him,  he  took  the  greatest  pains 
to  give  It  an  excellent  performance. 


IITWO  HARPISTS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Artlss  de  Volt  and  Katharyn  Perkins, 
harpists,  assisted  by  Charlotte  de  Volt, 
violinist,  and  Arthur  Fiedler,  pianist, 
gave  a  concert  last  night  In  Stelnert 
hall.  The  pieces  for  two  harps  were  as 
follows:  Trnecek,  Concert  Piece;  Tour- 
nler, Four  Preludes;  Salnt-Quentin, 
Cloches  Matlnales  and  Cinches  Melan- 
coliques;  Poenltz,  Fantansy;  Holy,  Fes- 
tive Music.  For  violin:  Corelll,  La 
Folia,  Burleigh,  At  Sunset.  Krelsler, 
Rondlno  on  a  theme  by  Beethoven. 
Wleniawskl,  Legende,  Tlrlndelll,  Pier- 
rot gal. 


TRANSLATION 

(On  hearlne^  Kous^vltrky  and  his  orchestra) 
The    great  Magician    raises    high  hlB 

wand. 

And  lo!  the  grayness  of  the  opaque 
light 

Breaks  from  this  magio  prism  Into  rays 
Of    quivering    colors — sunrlae  after 
night. 

The  air  is  pregliant  now  with  brUllant 
hues. 

As  violet,  topaz,  orange,  of  the  strings 

Blended  with  wood-winds'  soft  trans- 
lucent blues 
Stir   Into    life    with   shimmering  of 
bright  wings. 

The  harp  w.-aves  In  and  out  an  emerald 
strand, 

The  brasses,  red  and  purple  glamor 
flash. 

And  sable  drum-beat,  cj-mbals'  crimson 
crash 

Awake  the  echoes  of  a  wonder  land. 

The  great  Magician  leads  me  where  he 
will; 

Rome  spre.Tds  Its  age-old  beauties  at 
my  feet, 

Paris  unbends  my  cup  of  Joy  to  fill. 


ter  meet; 

The  Russian  steppe  unfolds  before  my 
sight. 

The  Orient  lulls  me  with  a  languorotia 

croon. 

I  kneel  in  churches  Jewelled  with  glow- 
ing light. 

And  dream   In  rose~bowera  silvered 
by  the  moon; 
Across  high  mountain  peaks,  new  trails 
I  blaze, 

I  brave  the  treacherous  beauty  of  the 
sea: 

The  world  unlocks  Its  treasures  to  my 
gaze. 

While  fires  of  high  endeavor  flame 
In  me. 

Life's  dissonances,  storm,  war,  death — 

appal. 

But  joy  floods  In,  on  tides  of  niejody; 
Harmonious  beauty  sounds  a  clarion  call 

That  sweeps  me  on  to  higher  ecstasy. 
Surmounting  earth,  I  tread  the  clouds 
and  rise 

Untrammelled,  free — mine  Is  the  das- 

zling  prize. 
Mine  is  the  hreathles.i  height, 

Mine'the  transcendent  goal; 
I  measure  with  the  Infinite, 

The  stature  of  my  soul! 
Boston.  AGNES  WELCH. 

AT  GLASTONBURY 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Arthur 
Machen's  writings  may  remember  trfs 
discussion  with  Alfred  Nutt  about  the 
origin  and  character  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
This  discussion  came  from  Mr.  Machen's 
article,  "The  Sa^jgraal,"  apropos  of 
headlines  In  a  Loivdon  newspaper:  "Mys- 

[  tery  of  a  Relic.  Finder  believes  It  to  be 
the  Holy  Grail.  Two  'Visions'  discov- 
ered at  Glastonbury."  But  the  vessel 
then  found  there  was  a  saucer,  not  a 
cup;  therefore  it  was  not  the  chalice  of 
the  Last  Supper.  Mr.  Machen  also 
stated  that  Glastonburj-  never  claimed 
the  possession  of  this  object.  According 
to  the  legend,  Joseph  of  Arlmathaea  was 
V)urled  somewhtre  in  the  abbey  precinct; 
that  with  his  body  there  was  a  phial  of 
the  Precious  Blood. 

A  celebrated  English  student  of  an- 
tiquities and  an  architect.  Prederlck 
BUgh  Bond  will,  tell  next  Monday  night 
in  Jordan  hall  at  8:30  o'clock  the  re- 
markable story  of  discoveries  made  by 
him  at  Glastonbury  Abbey;  how  long- 
lost  foiindation.s  were  found  by  moans 
of  psychical  research.  "This  Is  prob- 
ably the  first  time  that  this  new 
science  has  been  turned  to  practical 
ends  for  the  increase  of  our  knowledge 
of  ancient  things,  and  for  obtaining  a 
proof  beyond  all  challenge  of  the  per- 
sistence and  survival  of  mind,  memory- 
and  personality  long  after  the  huma:- 
actors  have  passed  away.  Where  th 
combined  skill   and  knowled£r<^  of  t;-. 

i  greatest^  archaeologists  In  England  failed 
for  half  a  centurj-  to  get  Ughl  on  the 
problem  of  these  burled  chapels,  Mr 
Bond  was  able  to  succeed  with  llttlt- 
trouble  or  delay  by  applying  those 
means  of  drawing  forth  that  strange 
sub-conscious  knowledge  by  what  is 
known  as  'automatic  writing.'  With 
great  care  and  porslstenre  Mr.  Pond  hn.^ 
built  up  a  case  which  has  already  made 
a  wide  appeal  to  thinkers  even  of  a 
sceptical  turn  of  mind.  It  Is  thought  by 
some  that  his  work  has  done  more  than 
any  other  to  demonstrate  the  Immortali- 
ty of  the  soul  and  Ita  Independence  of 
the  brain  and  material  body." 
— 

The  Marianne  Knelsel  string  quartet 
win  give  Its  first  concert  here  tonight 
In  Stelnert  hall.  Music  by  Haydn, 
Gllere,  Kahn,  Dvorak. 

Lillian  Hunslcker.  soprano,  will  sing 
In  Jordan  hall  tonight.  Songs  by  Gretry, 
Mozart,  Strauss,  Mahler,  Brahms,  Korn- 
gold,  Plerne,  Chabrler,  Grovlez,  Sainton, 
Weaver,  Loeffier,  La  Forge. 

The  subject  of  Burton  Holmes's  Trav- 
elogue In  SvTnphony  hall  Friday  eve- 
ning and  Saturday  afternoon  Is  "Holland 
and  the  Dutch." 

On  Saturday  morning.  In  Jordan  hall, 
at  11  o'clock,  Ernest  Schelllng's  concert 
for  children. 

At  3  P.  M.,  In  the  same  hall,  Muriel 
Haas  Carpenter,  dramatic  soprano; 
songs  by  Veraclnl,  Resplghl.  Brogl, 
Liszt,  Erich  Wolff,  Hugo  Wolf,  Salnt- 
Saens,  Hahn,  Franck,  Bachelet.  Bem- 
berg,  Burleigh,  Engel,  Ganz,  German, 
Cadman. 

The  New  England  College  Glee^  CTlubs 
will  sing  in  friendly  rivalry  In  Sym- 
phony hall  tonight  at  8  o'clock.  Am- 
herst, Boston  College.  Boston  Univer- 
sity, Bowdcin,  Brown.  Clark,  Holy  Cross, 
M.  I.  T.,  Middlebury,  IX.  I.  State,  TufU, 
Wealeyan. 


Next  Sunday's  concerts:  Symphony 
hall,  S:,10  P.  M.,  Mme.  Jerltia,  soprano; 
8:16  P.  M.,  Rose  Zulallan,  singer.  Jor- 
dan hall,  3. SO  P.  M.,  People's  Symphony 
orchestra,  Stuart  Mason,  conductor. 

And  so  poor  IToIlman  Is  dead.  I  had 
not  seen  him  for  years — I  believe  he 
had  not  been  In  London  for  years, 
though  In  the  past  he  had  lived  here  a 
very  csatented  and  prosperous  life.  He 


  ^.     ti'Ft  \IoIonceniBt  of 

 .  and  perfeclly  devoted  to  his 

art.  His  fine  'cello  he  used  to  always 
call  "Madnme  Hollman'" — 1  don't  be- 
llove  at  that  time  there  was  a  Madame 
Hollman  in  the  fle8h.  He  was,  and  he 
remained,  so  long  aa  T  knew  him,  a 
great  big  boisterous.  Innocent,  good- 
humored  boy.  He  had  a  typically  Dutch 
frame,  stout,  bulky,  almost  unwieldy,  a 
great  mane  of  hair  brushed  back  from 
his  forehead,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
1,-ood  humor  and  childlike  Innocence.  He 
really  did  not  care  about  anything  but 
music.  When  a  contract  was  once  pre- 
sented to  him  from  America  he  was 
going  to  slsn  It  almost  without  reading 
It,  uiiOI  a  friend  pointed  out  to  hlin  tb» 
serious  sacrifices  of  the  fees  he  was 
entitled  to  which  were  Involved,  and 
even  then  he  did  not  take  the  matter 
seriously.  I  assume  that  he  died  laugh- 
ing.— T.  P.  O'Connor. 

Hollman— he  spelt  his  name  with  two 
'•n's'— came  to  Boston  in  the  season 
of  1892-93,  when  he  gave  three  concerts 
with  J.  Wolff,  the  violinist.  Hollman 
was  born  at  Maestrlcht  In  1852,  and  was 
n  pupil  of  Servala.  Mr.  O'Connor  speaks 
of  hiH  good  humor.  We  remember  him 
Fwpptly  .smiling  even  while  he  was  not 
playing  sentimental  music;  he  did  not 
turn  his  face  away  from  the  violoncello 
as  if  it  had  an  offensive  smell. 

In  the  new  Madame  Tussaud's  wax- 
work show  In  tiondon,  Mussolini's  body 
Is  covered  by  a  red  cloth  arranged  like 
a  Roman  toga.  Among  the  villains  ar« 
Crippcii,  l,andru,  Vacquler,  Schneider, 
Mrs.  Iligglns  and  Horatio  Bottomley. 

Krnest  Newman  having  heard  Arthur 
Bliss's  "Hymn  to  Apollo"  conducted  In 
London  by  Mr.  Monteux,  could  not  "ex- 
tinguish a  sneaking  wish  that  it  had 
been  Apollo  who  had  written  a  Hymn 
to  BlitiS." 

IfiEORGINASHAYLO^ 

Georglna  Shaylor,  contralto,  accomj 
panled  by  Frances  Omar  Weeks,  sans 
these  songs  last  night  In  Jordan  hall. 
Come  ragglo  dl  eol,  Caldara;  II  mlo  bel 
foro,  Marcello;  My  Heart  Is  Fixed, 
Rach:  Where  the  Bee  Sucks,  Arne; 
Klinge,  KIinge,.Meln  Pandero,  Suss  und 
Raoht.  Jensen:  Wohin,  Gretchen  am 
Splnnrade,  Schubert;  Vlellle  Chanson 
Espagnole,  Aubert;  La  Plule,  Georges; 
La  MaLson  Grise,  Messager;  Printemps 
Nouveau,  VIdal:  Transformation,  Watts; 
A  Piper,  Head:  Yearnings,  Palmgren: 
jliove  Is  the  Wind,  MacFadyen. 

In  the  two  years  or  so  since  her  first 
Jordan  hall  recital,  Miss  Shaylor  has 
grown  In  musical  grace.  Last  night's 
program  gives  proof  of  the  faot,  a  pro- 
gram with  finer  songs  on  Its  list  than 
Miss  Shaylor  fancied  two  years  ago, 
I  one,  too,  that  points  to  a  certain  pleas- 
jant  venturesomeness  In  the  maker. 

Since  she  appreciates  the  worth  of 
Georges,  pray  let  Miss  Shaylor  try,  an- 
'  other  time,  one  or  two  more  of  those 
"Miarba"  =ongs.  Jensen — that  song  of 
the  murmuring  zephyrs  excepted — she 
may  almost  be  credited  with  discovering; 
other  singers  overlook  a  veritable  golden 
treasury  of  song  when  they  fail  to 
make  use  of  the  best  of  his  work.  But 
why  did  she  choose  German  words 
when  she  had  a  Tennyson  poem  at 
hand,  with  every  syllable  In  Its  right 
i  musical  place?  When  she  singa  in  pub- 
lic again  perhaps  Miss  Shaylor  will  like 
to  try  Wolf's  song  about  the  pandero, 
more  dramatic  than  Jensen's  If  not  so 
Immediately  engaging. 

Once  quieted  nerves  had  given  her 
full  control  of  herself.  Miss  Shaylor 
produced  medium  tones  and  low  tones 
of  singular  beauty;  high  notes,  espe- 
cially those  softly  aung,  she  would  be 
wise  to  avoid  In  public  till  she  has 
learned  to  manage  them  better. 

But  already  when  she  first  appeared 
Miss  .Shaylor  had  a  beautiful  voice 
to  display.  It  Is  In  ter  musical  de- j 
velopment  she  Bhows-  er  most  marked! 
gains.  For  now/-  nen  at  her  best. 
Miss  Shaylor  can  summon  a  definite 
atmosplt  -e  for  her  songs.  "Wohin"  sh^ 
sang  lai,.  night  with  beauty  of  phras- 
ing, with  charm.  Gretchen's  song  she 
made  genuinely  moving,  holding  the 
climax  firm  to  thu  end,  with  fitting', 
emphasis  and  color  for  significant 
words. 

It  cannot  truthfully  be  stated  that 
Miss  Shaylor  sang  every  song  last  night 
as   stirringly     as     this   of  Schubert's, 
j  though  many  she  sang  well  Indeed.  Iri 
any  case,  she  has  set  herself  a  high 
I  standard.     It  will  be  interesting,  and 
'  a  pleasure,  to  see  her  reach  It.  She 
,  pleased  her  audience  heartily  last  night 
R.  R.  G. 


WHEN  SnAI-L  M'E  THREE  AfEET  AOAIN? 

A  Yoiinff  Man  Georg^e  Bishop 

A  Woman   Jean  MacLeod 

Her  Husband  Kenneth  MacLeod 

A  Worried  Youn(r  Man     Charles  Leatherbee 

BENPEZVOUS 
Edward  I.  Klntr  of  England. 

^  „  Kenneth  MacLeod 

Lord  Pevensey.   .  Bernard  Barton 

Philippe  IV.  King-  of  Prance .  .  George  Bishop 

The  Pnncees  Blan-h   Jean  MacLeod 

The  Princess  Meregret  Doris  Sanrcr 

An  Enerli.sh  Soldier   J.  Knssell  Wood 

A  French  Soldier  Charles  Leatherbee 

_       .    „  .  ^  J  Laurence  Ployman 

French  Knigrbts  ?  Edward  Nolen 

„.,.     „  STRINGS 

,SJe  Bo7  Bernard  Barton 

ine  Girl  Doris  Sangrer 

It  was  an  evening  of  varied  and  de- 
lightful entertainment;  pure  comedy, 
light  melodrama  and  whimsical  romance 
were  on  the  bill  of  fare.  The  plays 
showed  a  nice  feeling  for  dramatic  val- 
ues and  considerable  originality.  We 
venture  to  say  that  name  of  Raymond 
Knight  will  be  heard  on  Broadway 
within  a  year  or  two. 

The  opening  play,  "When  ShaJl  We 
Three  Meet  Again?"  has  an  Ingenious 
plot,  quick  action  and  dellclously  unex- 
pected transitions  from  melodrama  to 
farce.  It  was  hilariously  received  by 
last  night's  audience. 

"Rendezvous,"  an  adaption  of  "Rat 
Trap,"  a  short  story  by  James  Branch 
Cabell,  is  a  13th  century  tale  of  treach- 
ery and  guile;  of  loyalties  and  a  battle 
of  wits.  It  Is  an  old-time  thriller, 
culminating  In  a  clever  denouement. 
George  Bishop  as  King  Philippe  gave 
an  excellent  performance  ana  Jean 
MacLeod  as  the  unscrupulous  princess 
seemed  to  us  much  too  beautiful  to  be 
discarded  despite  her  false  heart 

But  In  "Strings,"  a  highly  Imaginative 
b  t  of  sentiment,  Mr.  Knight  has  done 
his  best  work.    It  was  plaved  with  re- 
straint and  considerable  skill  by  Doris 
Sanger  and  Bernard  Barton.    Mr  Bar-  I 
ton  was  more  convlcing  In  his  role  of 
Ingenue    lover    than    many  seasoned 
actors  w©  have  heard  in  similar  roles.  I 
Miss  Sanger  is  a  young  woman  who  will  | 
bear  watching.   She  has  a  light,  fiexible 
voice,  a  magnetic  personality  and  great 
stage  presence.  , 
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Caravan  Theatre  Offers  Trio 
of  Entertaining  Pieces 


Three  one-act  plays,  written  and  dl- 
rfited  by  Raj-mond  Knight,  were  pre- 
.-cnted  by  the  Caravan  Theatre  at  Brat- 
ile  hall,  Cambridge,  last  night.  The 
licrformance  was  given  under  the 
Diispices  of  Mrs.  Charles  Almy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Neighborhood  House.  The 
casts  were*  as  follows: 


The  United  States  la  to  be  repre- ; 
sented  by  two  composers  at  tbe  festival ! 
I  of  the  Incorporated  Society  for  Con- ' 
temporary  MubIo  held  at  Frankfort,  be-  \ 
ginning  on  June  80.  Henry  F.  Ollbert's 
"Dance  In  Place  Congo"    and  Aaron 
Copland's  "Muslo  for  the  Theatre"  will 
be  performed. 

HAPPY  DAYSI 
Aa  the  World  Wags; 

A  letter  from  G.  W.  CbaAdler,  artist, 
traveler  and  theatre-goer,  now  Idling  la 
I  Hollywood.  Oommentlna:  on  a  Ijos  An- 
geles newspaper  strip  (and  strip  Is  a 
good  word  here),  published  each  Sunday 
with  pictures  of  old-time  stars,  mostly 
In  tights,  ho  writes: 

"Of  course  I  remember  Corlnne.  Saw 
her  after  she  had  blossomed  Into  ■wom- 
anhood. Plumper  than  ever,  but  rather 
pretty.  I  do  not  remember  Lillian  Rus- 
sell aa  having  piano  legs.  They  were 
rather  fat,  but  not  unshapely.  Saw  her 
first  when  she  was  the  wife  to  Fred 
Soloman  and  singing  In  an  operetta 
written  by  him.  'BiUee  Taylor,'  that 
was  at  Hooley's  Theatre,  Chicago,  when 
I  lived  there,  about  forty  years  ago.  A 
basso  named  Ellis  Rise  was  In  the 
troupe.  He  was  then  an  old  man  and 
quite  well  known.  Had  some  remark- 
ably deep  notes  and  when  he  com- 
menced to  go  down  the  scale  a  chap 
named  Butler  Hilton,  who  was  wltli  me, 
and  I,  commenced  to  scrooch  down  In 
our  seats,  lower  and  lower  as  the  notes 
descended.  Hilton  said  afterwards:  'If 
Rise  had  gone  down  a  couple  of  notes 
more,  I  would  have  been  under  the 
seat.'  Later  I  saw  EUls  Rise  as  tlie 
Mikado,  and  the  best  Mikado  I  ever 
saw,  both  in  voice  and  acting,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  wonderful  make-up. 

"Looked  Into  the  Athletic  Club  gym 
his  evening  (I  am  a  third-floor  ath- 
ete — third   floor,   lounge,  dining-room, 
ard  rooms  and  grill),  and  there  was  a 
chap  turning  a  string  of  flip-flaps  that 
nade  me  envious.   Not  that  I  am  too  old 
to  execute  them,  but  I  never  oould  get 
quite  over.    My  exercising  now  Is  con- 
fined mostly  to  billiards,  though  some 
tlay  I  may  get  up  the  courage  and  re- 
mew  my  acquaintance  with  the  foils. 
tUsed  to  do  a  bit  at  that  In  France." 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 

Was  not  the  name  of  the  bass  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Chandler  "Rj-se"7  Our 
memoi-y  Is  fast  failing,  but  something 
in  our  heart  tells  us  that  the  name  was 
not  "Rise." — Ed. 

DUSTINQ  OFF  THE  OLD  ONES 

I'As  the  World  Wags; 

j    A  •  Kansas   editor  decided  to  do  his 
own  society  writing.  'Here  Is  one  of  his  ' 
I  paragraphs  from  the  story  of  a  wed-  ; 


ding: 

"It  was  a  wonderful  wedding.  The 
girl  was  as  sweet  as  any  girl  who  ever 
lived,  but  modern.  Aa  she  walked  up 
the  aisle '  on  her  father's  arm  her  lips 
ightly  tilted  at  the  corners  In  a  happy 
mile,  she  was  a  picture  of  modest 
beauty.  Her  filmy  wedding  gown  and 
gossamer  veil  floated  around  her  fair 
blond  head  like  a  halo.  She  was  as 
nearly  an  angel  as  girls  get  to  be  In 
this  world.  At  the  altar  as  she  passed 
from  her  father,  the  man  she  had  always 
loved,  to  the  man  to  whom  she  would 
devote  the  rest  of  her  life,  her  dainty 
slipper  touched  a  potted  Illy  resting  on 
the  floor  and  turned  It  over.  Smiling 
again,  she  turned  to  the  dear  old  pastor 
waiting  at  the  chancel,  and  said:  'That 
was  a  hell  of  a  place  to  put  a  Illy.'  " 

JL  P. 


HE  CAN  AFFORD  TO  DO  IT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

%\Tiat's  all  this  talk  about  Henry  Ford 
going  to  a  party  and  dancing  with  his 
own  wife?  That's  a  fine  example  to  fre 
setting  for  the  youth  of  our  country. 

For  shame,  Henry!  JAZBO. 

CONCERNING  POLITICS 

As  the  World  W"ags: 

Miss  Blackwell's  fear  that  compulsory 
voting  will  bring  out  such  an  over- 
whelmingly large  vote  of  undesirable 
citizens  that  the  will  of  the  best  element 
in  our  public  life  will  be  thwarted — Is 
certainly  groundless.  Our  undesirables 
need  no  compulsion  to  exercise,  to  Its 
fullest  extent,  the  right  of  suffrage.  It 
is  the  so-called  "best  element"  whose 
apathy  about  clvlo  matters;  whose  Ig- 
norance of  the  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates; whose  gullibility,  and  actual  lazi- 
ness— It  Is  this  element  that  (dooming 
itself  to  a  submerged  tenth  position) — Is 
largely  responsible  for  the  waste.  Ineffi- 
ciency, grJtfilng  and  utter  lack  of  dignity 
among  officials — that  make  so  many  city 
governments  a  Joke. 

In  a  city  not  a  thousand  miles  from 
Boston,  a  former  mayor  suggested  that 
linoleum  be  laid  In  the  corridors  of  City 
Hall  so  that  employes  coming  In  at  10 
A.  M.  wouldn't  distiarb  the  mayorl  In 
this  same  city,  when  an  election  vital 
to  the  wellbeing  of  the  community  was 
going  on,   a  nationally  prominent  au 
thorlty  on  public  matters  passed  with- 
out stopping  his  own  voting  booth  on  I 
the  way  to  deliver  a  leoture  on  a  pub-  j 
lie   question.     He   was   typical   of   his  | 
class — people  who  couldn't  understand  j 
why  anything  so  outrageous  should  have  ' 
happened  (It  was  at  a  later  election) 
as  the  topping  of  the  list  of  the  elected 
by  a  sand  lot  orator,  while  a  famous 
authority  on  city  government  received 
the  smallest  vote  cast. 

And  some  of  our  "scholars  In  poli- 
tics!" Ye,  gods,  how  the  real  pols  do 
make  monkeys  of  them!  Guileless  as 
Pickwick,  they  fall  for  anything  plaus- 
ible. Far  bettor  to  elect  modern  edi- 
tions of  Sam  Weller. 

It  would  be  well  If  we  oould  force  our 
"best  element"  to  learn  how  to  mix;  to 
become  as  wise  In  Its  day  and  gener- 
ation as  the  children  of  darkness,  to  ac- 
quire a  bit  of  horse  sense.  Thus 
equipped.  It  should  be  compelled  to 
vote.  NANCY  FERGUSON. 


THANK  YOU 

As  the  World  Wagrs: 

No  doubt  this  Is  tlie  poem  that  "A. 
F.  D.,"  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Is  looking 
for  in  answer  to  the  Inquiry  attached. 
"The   WORLD'S  NEED*' 
By  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 
"So  many  gods,  so  many  creeds, 

So  many  paths  that  wind  and  wind. 

While  just  the  art  of  being  kind 
Is  all  the  sad  world  needs." 

Cambridge.  R.  M. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  supreme  court  of  Tennessee,  In 
holding  tlie  law  against  teaching  evolu- 
tion constitutional,  did  not  Interpret  It. 
If  the  act  merely  forbids  the  teaching 
of  evolution  as  the  legislators  under- 
stand It,  they  have  a  good  defense:  It 
merely  forbids  the  teaching  of  false 
doctrine.  No  man  of  science  ever  has 
taught  or  ever  will  teach  evolution  as 
the  Tennessee  legislators  understand  It. 
Probably  they  mean  to  assert  Indirectly 
that  man  is  a  special  creation.  Did 
they  mean  to  forbid  teaching  the  de- 
velopment hypothesis?  Probably  they 
would  admit  that  man  belongs  to  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  so  Is  nearer  kin 
to  a  turtle  than  to  a  tree;  that  Is  ho  Is 
a  vertebrate,  and  so  nearer  kin  to  a 
fish  than  to  a  turtle;  tliat  he  Is  a  mam- 
mal, and  so  nearer  kin  to  a  pig  than  to 
a  fish;  but  they  deny  that  he  Is  a  j 
primate,  and  so  nearer  kin  to  an  ape 
than  to  a  pig. 

I  don't  suppose  tho  average  popular 
InteUlgenca    throughout    Tennessee  is 
much  higher  than  that  of  her  Legisla-  ■ 
lure.     Does   It   make   much   difference  I 
whether  people  of  this  average  mental-  I 
ity  are  taught,  for  example,  that  babies  j 
are     brought     from     heaven,  trailins 
clouds  of  glory,  by  a  stork:  Oir  that  the.v  j 
aro  developed  from  the  union  of  a  gonad  ! 
and  a  germ,  and  are  born  as  the  beasts 
that  perish?  W.  C.  ROSE.  ' 

Ashland.  I 


KNEIM  STRING 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Marianne  Knelsel  String  Quartet 
(Marianne  Knelsel,  Elizabeth  Worth, 
Lillian  Puchs  and  Phyllis  Kra«uter) 
played  for  the  first  time  In  Boston  lajt 
night  In  Stelnert  hall.  The  program 
read  as  folloiwe;  Haydn,  Quai<tet,  D 
major,  op.  64,  No.  5;  Gllere,  Theme  and 
Variations;  Kahn,  Scherao  from  Quar- 
tet, A  minor,  op.  60;  Dvorak,  "Ameri- 
can" <iuartet,  F  major,  op.  96. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the 
daughter  of  Pran^  Knelsel  at  the  head 
of  her  own  quartet.  What  Theodore 
Thomas  was  to  the  development  of  an 
understanding  In  this  ootmtry  of  the 
better  class  of  orchestral  mtislo,  Knelsel 
was  to  the  general  development  of  a 
taste  for  chamber  works  throughoat  the 
land.  Before  the  establishment  of  his 
quartet,  which  came  to  have  an  Inter- 
national reputation,  there  were  organ- 
izations of  this  nature  In  various  Amer- 
ican cities,  but  their  existence  was 
hardly  known  outside  of  their  own 
towns,  their  life  was  precarious;  and 
the  public,  though  perhaps  musical  In  a 
fashion  In  other  ways,  was  not  drawn  to 
quartet  concerts.  WTien  Boston  oould 
Justly  boast  that  It  was  a  musical  city,  ] 
the  Knelsel  Quartet  was  one  of  its  chief  ■ 
i  sources  of  pride.  New  York  called  for  ! 
this  quartet.  With  Its  departure,  Inter-  : 
est  In  local  string  quartets  waned.  It  : 
was  no  longer  the  "fashion"  to  attend 
these  concerts.  Visitors  were  welcomed 
for  some  years,  and  are  still  welcomed 
by  those  fond  of  this  class  of  music. 

It  •was  natural  that  friends  and  col- 
leagues of  Franz  Knelsel  were  remind- 
ed In  Stelnert  hall  last  night,  of  the  . 
nights  when  the  old  Chlckerlng  hall.  As- 
sociation hall  and  other  rooms  were ; 
filled  to  overflowing  by  those  eager  to 
hear  the  Knetsels  play  familiar  works 
and  curious,  moderately  curious  about 
the  "novelties."  Naturally  the  audience 
last  evening  was  anxious  for  the  svus- 
ces.-i  of  Mi.ss  Kneis-el's  venture;  hoping 
that  she  with  her  co-mates  would  carry 
on  the  work  under  the  family  name. 

Her  quartet  Is  young  in  years  and  In 
experience  before  tho  public.  It  prob- 
ably had  not  played  in  so  small  a  hall 
of  admirable  acoustic  properties.  This 
lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  hall,  add- 
ed to  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  no  doubt 
led  to  robust  performance,  when  there 
might  otherwise  have  been  an  exhibi- 
tion of  greater  flnegse,  of  sharper  con- 
trasts, of  a  more  careful  regard  for 
nuances.  Haydn's  quartet  for  example, 
was  played  for  the  most  part  In  a 
►tralghtforward,  sturdy  manner.  There 
was  careful  and  musical  phrasing,  but 
more  than  once  the  first  violin  was  too 
much  In  evidence  when  not  in  solo  pas- 
sages. More  satisfactory  on  the  whole 
was  the  performance  of  Ollere's  varia- 
tions. Here  there  was  appreciation  of 
poetlo  feeling,  and  a  livelier  sense  of 
contrasting  values. 

In  purely  technical  matters  this  quar- 
tet as  It  now  stands.  Is  entitled  to  re- 
spect With  more  experience  and  In  the 
maturer  years  the  players  will  no  doubt 
make  a  name  for  themselves.  An  audl- 
'  cnce  of  fair  size  was  warmly  applausive. 

LILUANHUNSICKER  , 


Lillian  Hunslcker,  soprano,  sang  this 
program  In  Jordan  hall  last  night,  ac- 
companied by  George  Vause. 

Plus  de  deplt  plus  de  tristesse, 
Ariette,  Gretrj';  AlleluJa,  Mozart; 
Melnem  Klnde,  Strauss;  Hans  und 
Grethe,  Mahler;  Llebesbrlefohen,  Kom- 
prold;  Es  liebt  sich  so  lleblich  Im  Lenze, 
Brahms;  Le  Moulin,  Pleme;  VlUanelle 
des  petlts  Canards,  Les  Clgales,  Chab- 
rler;  Gultares  et  Mandolines,  Grovlez; 
The  Nightingale  Near  the  House,  Baln- 
ton;  Moon  Marketing,  Weaver;  To 
Helen,  Loeffler;  Song  of  Love,  LaForge. 

Miss  Hunslcker  brought  with  her  last 
night  an  exquisite  voice,  a  voice 
peculiarly  beautlfdl  in  Its  lowest 
register,  of  a  paler  loveliness  through- 
out the  rest  of  Its  long  range.  This 
fine  organ  Miss  Hunslcker  has  brought 
to  a  high  state  of  development;  with  It 
she  can  do  deftly  perhaps  all  that  she 
desires,  and  all  with  enviable  ease. 

To  dispute  about  matters  of  taste  Is 
but  a  \'aln  thing;  everybody  admits  as 
much.*  So  let  us  merely  set  down  the 
opinion  that  some  people  will  cling  to 
the  view  that  Miss  Hunslcker  places 
undue  faith  In  the  power  of  head  tones 
to  charm,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  nasal 
resonance — and,  consequently,  of  tonal 
coloi-  and  of  significance  or  distinct 
enunciation.  The  opinion  may  also  be 
given  that  Miss  Hunslcker,  apparently 
absorbed  In  the  beauty  of  the  tone  sh.'; 
must  like  best — otherwise  she  coulcl 
learn  to  vary  It — sometimes  forgot  to 
rernember  rhythm  and  the  beaut     th."'  ■ 
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lalcal  phrasing;  also  lenas  lu 

In  the  matter  of  rhythm  Miss  Hun- 
slcker  drew  but  feeble  aid  from  her 
accompanist,  who  gave  rather  of  his 
strength  In  tone,  too  loud  for  a  voice 
so  delicate.  R.  R,  a. 


orks  by  Sibelius,  Elgar, 
Rimsky-Korsakov  and 
Respighi  on  Program 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Kouasevitzky,  conductor,  gave  its  17th 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Sibelius,  "Th  eSwan  of  Tuonela," 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  'Sadko."  Respighi. 
"Church  WUidows";  Four  Impressions 
for  Orchestra  (first  performance).  El- 
gar, Variations  on  an  Original  Them<?. 

It  wa.s  a  great  pleasure  to  liear  again 
after  ten   years   the   poetic   legend  of 
Sibelius    with    the    English    horn  solo 
played  beautifully  by  Mr.  Speyer.  Hera 
is   no  swan,   singing  before   death,  a 
fable    that    suggested    to    Vllliers  da 
risle-Adarn  one  of  his  cruelest  tale*, 
and  serve'd  Anna  Pavlova  for  an  en- 
trancing,  memorable  dance-pantorrtlme 
to  Saint-Saens's  familiar  music.  This 
is  tho  swan  that  glides  and  sings  on: 
the  river  of  black  water  around  Tuo- 
nela. the  Kingdom  of  Death.  Slbeliris. 
to  whom  the  Finnish  epic  "Kalevala" 
furnished   subjects   for   several   of  his 
earlier  cofnpositlons,  which,  alas,  have 
'  not  been  performed  In  Boston,  by  eco- 
,  nomic  means,   by  an   unerring  choice 
I  of  his  Instruments,  portrays  the  scene 
and  gives  the  song — after  the  hparrr 
Is  acquainted  with  tho  explanatory  note 
In  th©  score.    Suppose  that  the  hearer 
had  no  knowledge  of  tlie  legend,  had 
never  read  of  Lemmlnkainen's  adven- 
tures; how  to  win  tho  maid  Pohjola  he 
set   out   to  accomplish   certain  tasks, 
among  them  to  shoot  a  swan  on  this 
River  of  Death.    How  would  the  hearer 
I  then  be  impressed?     Surely  he  would 
(  be  moved  by  the  stranseness   of  tho 
I  music,  by  tho  mysterious  first  meas- 
I  uros,  by  the  unearthly  melancholy  of 
1  tho  song,  by  the  quiet  intensity  of  It 
I  all.     He   would   find   In   the   music  a 
!  tragic  mood,  simply  but  unmistakably 
expressed.    To  us  this  legend  of  Sibel- 
I  ius,  for  Itself,  and  by  the  manner  of 
I  the  performance  was  the  commanding 
1  feature  of  the  concert.  \ 
Rimsk.v-Korsakov,    like    Jonah,  wasl 
throwni  from  a  ship,  not  because  he  was 
regarded  as  a  hoodoo,  but  as  a  propitla- 
I  tory  offering.  One  is  reminded  of  the  i 
j  old  song:  ' 
"Down  went  McGinty  to  the  bottom  of 
the  say,  i 
Dress'd  in  lii.s  best  suit  of  clothes." 

What  McOinty  found  there  remattvi 
unknown,  for  he  never  came  back. 
Sadko  was  more  fortunate.  He  was  a 
guest  at  the  wedding  of  the  Sea  King's 
daughter;  and  while  he  played  on  his 
gusli,  which  he  had  thoughtfully  taken 
with  him,  they  all  danced  until  he 
broke  the  strings.  Here  we  have  deliber- 
ately pictorial  music,  entertaining 
enough,  but  not  RImsky  at  his  very 
best.  Boston  has  seen  the  ballet  with 
this  music,  but  has  never  heard  the 
opera,  which  was  composed  30  years 
after  this  "tone-picture."  In  the  opera 
is  tho  story  of  Sadko'a  adventures  aStef 
he  is  on  drj-  land,  and  wearied  of  It, 
.sets  out  again  iiiioii  the  deep,  refusing 
the  companionship  of  Lloubava,  his 
wife.  Early  this  month,  the  opera  was 
performed  in  Paris  by  Russians  In  con- 
cert   form,    as    "Aida."    "Faust"  and 

  "Martha"  have  been  heard  here  in 

concert  halls,  sung  by  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  conventional  and  more  or  lees 
pleasing  evening  dress.  I 
Mr.  Rispighi's  "Church  'Windows" 
are  windows  that  might  be  in  any  Ital- 


,  splrfttial   1  .  : Inures;   the   latter  seemxt" 
diffuse,    at    ttoncs    labored,    and    the  i 
climax  which   should  have  been  over 
powering    was    anticipated.  "Michael 
the  Archangel"  Is  stormy  battle  music 
with  the  relie-ving  episode  of  a  trumpet 
solo   (off  stage)   played  effectively  by  j 
Mr.  Mager.    As  a  whole,  this  suite  W 
not   to   be   classed  for   Invention  and 
'  eloquent  expression  with  either  "Pouii-  ] 
I  tains"  or  "Pines  of  Rome."  Mr.  Respi'- ., 
I  ghl  called  to  the  platform  was  loudly- 
applauded. 

El&ar's  "^"arlatlons"  were  once  re- 
garded as  a  brilliant  shov/  piece  for 
orchestra.  There  was  a  time  when 
Elgar  was  held  to  be  a  "great"  com- 
poser. Time,  the  Old  Man  with  a 
Scythe,  has  a  disconcerting  way  of 
handling  It.  While  the  performance 
yesterday  was  brilliant,  the  music,  with 
a,  ver^'  few  exceptions,  seemed  at  the 
best  respectable  in  a  middle  class  man- 
ner; the  sort  of  music  that  gives  the 
composer  the  degree  of  Mus  Doc,  from 
an  English  university.  In  Elgar's  case 
his  music  won  him  knighthood,  and  to 
this  day  there  are  "Elgar  Festivals" 
in  England.  .  Was  Cecil  Gray  too  severe 
rt'hen  ho  wrote  of  Elgar:  "He  never  gets 
entirely  away  from  the  atmosphere  of 
pale,  cultured  idealism  and  the  un- 
oonsclously  hypocritical,  self-righteous, 
complacent,  Pharisaical  gentlenianless 
which  Is  so  characteristic  of  British  art 
In  the  last  century." 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
At  the  concerts  of  next  week  the 
orchestra  will  be  assisted  by  the  Cecilia 
Society,  trained  by  Malcolm  Lang 
Langendoen,  Variations  on  a  Dutch 
theme  of  Adrlanus  Valerius.  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  tone  picture  from  the  opera 
"KlteJ."  Brahms,  Song  of  Destiny. 
Wolf,  The  Fire  Rider.  Dellus,  The  Song 
of  the  High  Hills,  Prokofleff,  "They 
are  Seven."  Glinka,  Finale  of  "A  Lite 
for  the  Tsar."  Charles  Strattoa  will 
sing  the  tenor  solo  In  "They  are  Seven." 


I'm  really  not  "in  fun," 
I  have  a  little  gun, 

— And  quite  a  lot  to  do. 
So  good-night. 

PAPA  GANDER. 


DE  PROFUNDIS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

From  a  freshman  paper  we  get  the 
answer  to  the  question:  "What's  wrong 
with  the  worldr' 

"Such  was  the  prophesy  of  Isaiah 
(swords  Into  plougshares,  etc.).  He 
also  said  that  there  would  be  not  mili- 
tary schools,  standing  parties  or  navies. 
A  world  of  universal  peace  would  pre- 
vail." 

The  speUlng,  as  the  antiquaries  say, 
Is  that  of  the  original.  "There  would  be 
not  .  .  .  standing  parties."  As  1928 
approaches,  adslt  omen. 

Once  again  from  a  freshman  orthog- 
raphy being  virgin,  we  gather  that 
"there  were  about  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  the  race  lUiterlt."  Did  Plato  ever 
say  that  the  torch  burned  the  fingers  of 
those  who,  having  it,  passed  It  on? 

As  the  revenue  Ides  of  March  draw 
near,  perhaps  we  can  all  sympathize' 
with  this  gentleman  mentioned  In  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune: 

"COYOTE  MAT  COACH 

SUFFERS  INQUIRY" 
Tours  truly,  . 

EASTERN  ESAU. 


In  the  Arlington  street  subway  sta^ 
tlon  Is  a  sign.  "Not  This  Way  Out." 
The  stairs  for  the  proper  exit  are  near 
by.  At  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  pets- 
sengers  climb  the  forbidden  stairs. 
Why?  Is  it  from  curiosity  to  find  out 
why  they  should  not  go  out  that  way' 
Are  the  women  led  by  the  thought:  1 11 
show  them  whether  I  can"?  Or  are 
they  possessed  by  the  demon  of  per- 
versity? As  a  matter  of  fact  the  other 
exit  Is  the  more  convenient.  The  free 
and  Independent  American  citizen  and 
cltlzeness  wish  to  do  "as  they  damn 
please."  Forbid  them  something,  advise 
them  not  to  do  this  or  that,  warn  them 
of  possible  danger,  and  lo.  there  Is  a 
snapping  of  derisive  fingers. 

Mrs.  Donna  Shlnn  Russell,  who  re- 

cenUy  gave  a  song  recital  In  New  York, 
was  enrolled  among  the  sopranos  of 
the  Boston  opera  company  during  the 
season  of  1912-1913.  but  wo  do  not  re- 
call her  as  having  'taken  even  a  minor 
part  In  a  performance.  She  was  the 
second  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Russell,  the 
director  of  the  Opera  House,  the  second 
of  his  three  wives,  all  now  living,  and. 
It  la  said,  amiably  disposed  toward  hmi. 

LET  HIM  COME 

The  Roosevelt  Club  of  Boston  received 
a  few  days  ago  the  following  letter: 

"I  learn  that  you  have  Invited  Mr 
Nicholas  Murry  (sic)  Butler,  president 
Columbia  University,  also  Mr.  Bora  (sic) 
of  Idaho  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  toe 
18th  amendment,  or  in  other  words,  Wet 
or  Dry. 

"Gentlemen,  why  not  make  It  a  three- 
cornered  event,  as  I  know  more  about 
this  subject  than  either  one  of  them.  I 
visualize,  they  only  read.  However,  if 
you  call  me  I  Insist  (o  be  the  last  speak- 
er. 

"My  price  Is  $300,  plus  all  expenses, 
with  a  certified  check  In  advance,  cov- 
ering the  $300. 

"Possibly  your  club  may  not  see  your 
way  clear  to  accept  this  proposlUon, 
you  may  know  of  some  large,  promi- 
nent club,  who  win  make  the  most  of 
it,  if  so  please  advise  them. 
I  "Again  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
ian  churcli,  but  the  music  was  not  sug- !  Rotary,  the  Klwanls,  the  Lyons  olubs 
gosted  by  any  windows  now  to  be  seen  !  might  be  Interested  in  Strictly  high  class 
liy  native  worshipers  or  Cook's  tourists.  !  business  talks. 
The  four  subjects,  allowing  of  strong  i 
contrasts    In    musical    expression,  are 


Idaho. 


H.  B.'s  REPLY 


As  the  World  Wags: 

It  Is  too  bad  that  JuBtln  Henry  Shaw, 
Esq..  should  get  so  warm  over  the  story 
of  the  Smutty  Nose  story  in  The  Herald 
of  Feb.  18.  The  writer  of  th©  article 
did  not  say  he  believed  It.  It  Is  evident 
that  there  were  opinions  among  some 
people  at  that  time  which  differed  from 
the  findings  of  the  court.  Of  course  any 
one,  whether  Pearson,  Shaw,  or  others, 
consulting  the  records,  would  find  every^ 
thing  to  prove  that  the  court  was  right 
and  would  find  no  word  that  would  cast 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  the  Infalllbil 
Ity  of  the  verdict  My  guest,  for  whom 
Mr.  Shaw  expresses  such  contempt, 
served  his  town  as  selectman.  He  also 
was  an  able  and  prosperous  merchant. 
He  came  of  a  line  of  the  oldest  and  most 
prosperous  eettlere  of  that  part  of  the 
country  and  lived  In  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  old  mansions  of  Klttery.        H.  B. 


"The  Flight  into  Egypt,"  ("The  caravan' 
faearing  the  Treasure  of  Th*  World";) 
"Michael  the  Archangel"  (driving  with 
his  sword  the  rebellious  angels  from 
high  heaven);  "The  Matin  of  Salnt- 
Claire"  (how  angels  bore  her  desper- 
ately to  attend  the  matin  service); 
"Saint  Gregory  The  Great"  (in  ponti- 
fical vestments,  blessing  the  throng). 
To  us  the  finest,  most  Indii-ldual  pages 
In  these  four  "Impressions"  are  to  be 
found  In  "The  Flight"  and  in  "Tho 
Matin  of  Saint-Claire '.  In  the  former 
there  is  the  pleasing  monotony  of  repe- 
tition that  one  associates  with  Oriental 
music;  a  coloring  that  at  times  reminds 
one  of  Borodin's  "Steppes  of  Central 
Asia."  In  "The  Matin,"  as  in  the  fourth 
Impression,  one  hears  the  solemn 
:  chanting  and  sees  the  clouds  of  In- 
cense;  In  the  former  there  are  truly 

-111  I  ■.: 

-.h.s.-lf 


'Futhermore  (sic)  you  may  know  of 
some  large  churches  In  Boston,  who  will 
be  interested  in  a  very  high  class  Chris- 
tian lecture." 


The  paradox  of  civilization  has  cer- 
tainly reached  its  bedlamite  conclusion 
when  a  man  can  go  hurtling  about  the 
streets  on  a  dangerous  machine  without 
any  test  of  his  capacity  to  control  it, 
while  his  victims  are  solemnly  dlscU 
pllned  in  dodging  his  unschooled  antics. 
— Manchester  (Eng.)  Guardian. 

MORE  BANDIT— TY  (CAMBRIDGE) 

CPor  As  tho  World  Wass) 
I'm  rather  new  in  crime, 
I'd  like  to  know  the  time, 

— Hand  over  your  wrist-watch; 
Don't  be  slow! 

The  night  is  very  dark, 
I  find  It  quite  a  lark. 

— ^Tour  jewels  and  your  rings. 
If  you  please! 


As  the  World  Wfegs! 

I  don't  know  whether  you  hav©  to 
take  it  or  pronounce  it,  but  sodlumphe- 
nylme  thlypyrarolon  am  Idome  th  auB  s  ulph- 
onate  has  been  introdticed  as  a  cure  for 
rheumatlnn.  OLD  KT. 

R.  L.  CUNNINGHAM  SAYS 

(Colorado  Sprlnrs  Oazetts) 
"I  take  great  comfort  In  occasionally 
reading  tho  editorial  it&g&a  of  the  Bos- 
ton papers.  Not  that  I  get  much  good 
out  of  them,  but  because  I  think  I  can 
observe  a  alow,  but  constant,  improve- 
ment in  the  English  which  those  papers 
employ.  For  example.  In  a  recent  edito- 
rial which  appeared  In  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, the  word  sass  appeared  twice 
without  being  inclosed  in  quotation 
marks.  Just  aa  I,  or  any  other  westerner 
accustomed  to  writ©  and  to  speak  fault- 
less English  would  have  used  the  word." 

W©  are  pained  to  find  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, in  his  column,  "Random  Comment," 
Baying  that  he  is  "statin"."  We  also 
find  I  "There  wouldn't  be  no  bankruptcy 
ootuts."  He  writes  In  his  breezy  man- 
ner: *Tf  I  could  only  know  what  would 
tiOkla  my  readers  pink";  "I  can  bawl 
out  a  few  landlords  when  I  get  ready  to 
do  BO  who  Would  be  a  blamed  sight  bet- 
tar  ofl  if  they  used  more  water." 

"The  whole  distinction  between  the 
•worker"  and  the  Tjraln  worker*  Is  an 
artificial  and  a  snobbish  one  which 
should  be  Ignored." 

GRADES  OF  INTELLIGENCE 

Aa  the  World  Wags: 

In  answer  to  the  query  of  a  corre- 
spondent In  The  Herald  of  the  19th  Is 
the  following  quotadon  from  Eden  Phil- 
potts:  "Thorn  are  three  orders  of  In- 
telligence, the  lowest  never  reaches 
higher  than  the  discussions  of  persons; 
tho  second  talks  about  places,  which  is 
certainly  better;  the  third  soars  into 
the  region  of  ideas;  and  when  one  finds 
a  person  indulge  in  Ideas,  then  count 
their  friendship  for  ideas  as  th©  only 
sound  basis  of  IntelleotuaJ  interchanges. 
It  is  BO  strange  to  see  an  educated  per- 
son who  might  be  discussing  the  deepest 
mysteries  and  noblest  problems  of  life, 
preferring  to  relate  the  errors  of  a  do- 
mestic servant  or  deplore  the  price  of 
sprats."  ,«IARY  A.  HOLT. 

Somervlltc. 


BURTON  HOLMES: 
TALKSONDUTCB 


The  subject  of  Burton  Holmes'.-j  Trav- 
elogue In  Symphony  Hall  last  night  was 
"Holland  and  the  Dutch." 

"Ilolland,   that   scarce  deserves  the 

name  of  land. 
As  but  the  off-scouring  of  the  British 
sand 

To  make  a  bank,  was^a  great  plot  of 
state ; 

Invent  a  shovel,  and  be  a  magistrate." 

So  Andrew  Marvell  sang  when  England 
and  Holland  were  not  friends.  The 
Dutch — those  bold  sailors — one  of  whose 
admirals  In  a  sea-fight,  learning  that 
the  ammunition  was  out,  shot  Edam 
cheeses  from  his  cannon  with  devastatlnr; 
effect.  He  was  nearer  the  sturSy, 
courageous  Dutch  of  today  than  those 
satirized  by  Jlarvell  and  described  'n 
bitter  terms  by  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
Capt.  Lemuel  Gulliver.  - 

Mr.  Holmes  paid  a  deserved  tribute  to 
the  character  of  the  pcoplfe  introduced 
by  him  to  a  very  large  audience.  First 
he  showed  the  canals  and  streets  of 
Amsterdam,  with  its  disturbing  mixture 
of  century-old  and  ultra-modem  archi- 
tecture. It  was  a  shock  to  see  the  hid- 
eous exteriors  of  the  new  tenement 
houses,  comfortable  sis  the  Interiors  may 
be,  nor  are  some  of  the  new  houses  of 
the  rich  more  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
There  were  many  pictures  Illustrative 
of  the  diamond  industry;  there  were 
many  street  scenes.  It  was  a  pity  that 
some  views  .of  Amsterdam  were 
"speeded  up,"  merely  to  excite  the 
laughter  of  those  easily  amused.  These 
pictures  deserved  more  leisurely  atten- 
tion. Rembrandt  and  his  pictures  were 
discussed. 

The  Hague  was  visited,  that  restful 
city,  fit  place  for  the  Peace  Palace.  Mr. 
Holmes  was  right  In  his  condemnation 
of  the  palace  as  a  building,  its  archi- 
tecture Is  far  from  being  symbolical  or  ' 
suggestive  in  any  way  of  the  purpose 
to  which  the  building  Is  devoted.  There 
were  pleasing  views  of  Schevenlngen ' 
with  its  beach  and  bathers,  among  them 
a  singularly  bold,  fresh  young  girl,  who 
pranced  before  the  camera.  Not  Dutch 
by  her  birthplace  but  of  American  im- 
portation. 

In  the  second  part  the  busy  harbor  of 
Rotterdam  gave  one  an  Idea  of  the 
port's  importance.  The  cheese  maker 
and  the  handling  of  the  Edam  cheeses 
at  Alkmaar  were  noteworthy.  One  was 
tempted  to  ask  when  these  cannon  balls 
turned  red  for  our  consumption.  There 
were  a  few  views  of  Haarlem,  Doorn 
Oironqunccd  to  rh>-me  with  "thorn") 
and  here  Mr.  Holmes  secured  a  tele- 
photographic  picture  of  William  Ho-  ] 
henzoUern's  present  home.  Last  'if 
all  came  the  fishing  village  of  Volendam, 
with  Its  dwellings  below  the  level  of 
the  sea;  Marken  with  Its  people  curi- 
ously costumed.  One  heard  with  re- 
gret that  Holland's  windmills  will  soon 
be  no  more. 

This  Interesting  travelogue  will  be 
repeated  thl.s  afternoon.  Next  week 
a  wholly  new  travolosiie  on  Swltser- 
land.  p.  H. 


rot  gal. 


MIIRIFLfARPFNTFR 

JORD.A.N  HALL— Muriel  Haas  Car- 
penter. Muriel  Haas  Carpenter,  accom- 
panied by  MllUcent  Chapman  Choice, 
sang  this  program  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Jordan  hall: 

A  Pastoral,  Ver«c!nl:  Nebble.  Resplgltt; 
Ootlne  Olalle,  Brogi;  Oh!  quand  Je  dors, 
Liszt;  Marchen,  Erich  Wolff;  Verborgen- 
helt,  Elfenlled,  Wolf;  La  Cloche,  Salnt- 
Saens;  Le  Souvenir  d' Avoir  Chante, 
Hahni  Le  Marlage  de  Rosea,  Franck; 
Chore  Nult,  Bahcelet;  H  Nelge,  Bem- 
j  berg!  By  the  Pool  at  the  Third  Rosses, 
Burleigh;  A  Memory,  Goaa;  Kangaroo 
and  Dingo,  German. ;  Spring  Son*  from 
"Shanewls,"  CaAman. 

Miss  (Carpenter  furnished  her  audt- 
enoe  with  a  wry  agreeable  hour  of  sing- 
ing.   Wisely  recognizing  that  the  occa- 
sion was  not  one  calling  for  master- 
pieces of  song  or  yet  for  mny  disturbing 
music  of  today,  shrewdly  she  made  her- 
self a  program  of  songs  for  the  most 
part  well  tested,  songs  die  could  feel 
reasonably  sure  l.er  hear  rs  would  like. 
To  avoid  the  possible  rej  ooch  of  irlvl- 
I  ality,  she  added  a  few  pi  ce.s  of  w,  ^'r 
i  to  her  list,  like  tho  R«s|  BhI  sons     ;  1 
'  "Verborgenhelt,"      Saint  Saens*  "La 
Cloche"  If  you  will. 
I     Miss  Carpenter  argue*  '  if '^r  Her 
audience,  of  very  good   =  '  her 

songs  very  much,  an  her 
singing,  too. 

She   has   Indeed  an  unu 
voice,    a    strong  soprano 
range,  with  admirable 
register^  when  freely  d 
ally.  too.  (luUe  as  woU 
Carpenter  met  the  deni,'.:.u 
casion     It  wae  olMkr  abe 
pleasure.  ^ 


Sixty-five  years  ago  H*nry  Fothergrilf^rley  published  in  two  vol- 
bmes  his  "Thirty  Years'  Musical  Recolleations"  with  portraits  of  Rubini 
ind  Giulia  Grisi  and  a  short  preface.  He  then  wrote  that  a  book  of  this^ 
lature  could  have  no  value,  unless  there  were  faithfulness  to  recollection  , 
hnd  sincerity  in  offering  opinion.  "Personality  there  must  be,  and  such  j 
Dlas  as  is  decided  by  individuaUty.  If  a  judgment  beyond  appeal  can  be  ( 
brmed  by  human  creature  on  any  question,  it  is,  surely,  not  on  a  ques- 


iia.e  .spoken  of        -  -  .      i  ,  It  is  true  that  he  had  hi;; 

editor  behind  him,  for  the  rule  of  the  Athenaeum  was  that  "the  truth 
should  be  told  without  consideration  of  consequences."  (Chorley's  novel, 
"The  Lion,"  was  roughly  handed  in  his  own  paper.)  This  bi-avery  was 
rever  more  conspicuous  than  in  Chorley's  account  of  the  enthusiasm  ex- 
cited by  Jenny  Lind.  We  vrish  that  Mr.  Newman  had  referred  to  this 
episode  in  Chorley's  life. 

Chorley  began  by  saying  that  nothing  in  any  time  had  equalled  the 
amount  of  influence  brought  from  the  outside  to  bear  on  the  reception  in 
London  of  a  singer.   The  public  was  told  that  she  was  the  darling  of  the 


>t  only  by  students  of  musical  history.  The  edition,  in  one  large  and 
Ikndsome  octavo  volume  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  vrith  a 
Todurtion  by  Ernest  Newman,  a  portrait  of  Chorley  and  an  unusually  full  ; 
,  ndex,  is  indeed  welcome.  It  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  books  similar  m  [ 
'character  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Newman,  the  "Borzoi  Musical  Series. 

Chorley  is  by  some  remembered  only  as  a  critic  who  could  not  appre- 
ciate the  music  of  Schumann  and  Wagner;  who  idolized  Rossini  and  could 
not  foresee  the  genius  of  Verdi.  A  few  may  give  belief  to  the  story  that ; 
Gounod,  writing  his  "Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette,"  had  Chorley  m , 
mind,  for  his  gait  was  peculiar,  his  manners  in  later  years,  chiefly  owmg^ 
to  poor  health,  were  brusque;  an  irritable  person,  who  had  been  ailing, 
from  his  youth.  But  Chorley  was  a  man  of  unusual  par*,  and  there  were 
those  in  and  out  of  the  profession  who  loved  him.  He  wrote  novels,  dramas, 
librettos,  poems,  and  was  for  many  years  music  critic  of  the  Athenaei^. 
Vo  which  periodical  he  contributed  many  articles  on  other  subjects.  His 
Iwusic  and  Manners  in  France  and  Germany,"  and  "Modem  German 
lusic"  are  still  entertaining  and  important.  This  can  hardly  be  said  of 
is  "National  Music  of  the  World,"  "based  on  four  lectures,  a  book  pub- 
shed  after  his  death.  (Chorley  died  in  1872.)  This  book,  by  the  way.  Is 
)t  included  by  Mr.  Newman  in  his  list  of  Chorley's  writings. 

Mr.  Newman's  introduction  is  wholly  admirable.    He  not  only  gives 
full  account  of  Chorley's  life  and  discusses  him  as  a  critic;  he  has  much 
say  about  the  critical  faculty.  What  he  says  at  the  beginning  deserves 

lotation: 

"It  is  difficult  for  the  musical  critic  to  achieve  any  immortality  except 
/ne  of  opprobrium.  He  is  remembered  solely  by  his  few  misses:  his  many 
/hits  are  not  counted  to  him.  The  reason  is  obvious.  If  he  talks  sense, 
his  views  become  the  commonplaces  of  later  musical  opinion,  and  no  one 
thinks  of  crediting  him  in  particular  with  them.  If  he  talks  nonsense, 
this  is  regarded  as  peculiarly  his  own,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  brought  up 
against  him  later  by  some  musical  biographer  or  other  who  wants  to  in- 
tensify the  sympathetic  atmosphere  surrounding  his  hero  by  showing  how 
Badly  sympathy  was  lacking  to  him  while  he  was  alive." 

Mr.  Newman  cites  the  case  of  Eduard  Hanslick,  who,  because  the 
Wagnerians  hated  him,  and  Wagner  turned  out  to  be  a  winner,  has  be- 
come a  "by-word  to  tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  have  never  read  a^ 
page  of  Hanslick  for  themselves,  and  are  completely  ignorant  not  only| 
of  his  views  on  music  in  general  but  even  of  his  real  attitude  toward 
Wagner."  And  in  like  manner  Chorley,  because  he  failed  to  foresee  the 
greatness  of  Wagner,  is  "a  'joke  and  a  sore  shame,'  as  Nietzsche  says  of 
the  ape."  If  Chorley  had  his  limitations,  Wagner  showed  his  limitations, 
as  in  his  judgment  of  Schumann,  Chopin,  Brahms,  not  to  mention  others. 

(Will  critics  of  today  be  flouted  50  years  from  now  because  in  1927 
■they  failed  to  foresee  the  genius  of  Mr.  Aaron  Copland?) 

We  doubt  if  anyone  has  written  more  intelligently  about  singers  and 
the  opera  thap  Chorley.  He  wrote  bravely;  he  wrote  fairly  and  intelli- 
gently. He  explains  to  us  the  popularity  of  Italian  opera,  the  passion  for 
"ornaments"  in  vocal  music.  They  were  not  evidences  of  bad  taste  and 
vanity  on  the  part  of  the  singers;  the  people  demanded  them;  they  thought 
them  necessary  to  solo  music  and  to  their  own  enjoyment.  We  learn  from 
Chorley  why  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer  ruled  for  years  the  opera  houses. 

Chorley  ended  his  chronicle  with  the  year  1859.  What  did  he  then 
know  of  Wagner  or  of  Verdi?  Mr.  Newman  writes  shrewdly  when  he  says 
that  the  opposition  to  Wagner  was  not  so  much  his  early  music,  though 
the  long-windedness  must  have  been  a  vexation  to  body  and  spirit — as 
it  is  today — as  his  prose  writings.  "The  impression  that  most  people 
gained  from  these  prose  works  was  that  of  a  young  composer  of  fair  tal- 
ent and  insufferable  arrogance,  who  disparaged  all  previous  and  con- 
temporary opera  composers  and  contended  that  he  alone  had  the  secret 
of  the  genuine  musical  drama.  A  good  deal  of  gratuitous  objurgation  of 
the  critics  of  the  period  might  have  been  spared  us  had  historians  only 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  dates  and  th«  facts. 


ion  of  art.  .  .  .  Human  sympathies  will  have  their  share,  let  Reas  ^  Opgj-a  House  in  Stockholm;  of  her  success  at  Berlin,  "where  her  appari- 
)e  ever  so  conscientious.  ...  I  have  tried  my  utmost  to  be  a  fair  j  ^^^^^  indeed  a  godsend  among  the  clumsy  and  exaggerated  women  who 
irltncss  "  The  years  covered  were  1830-1859.  i  strode  the  stege,  screaming  as  they  strode.    ,    .   With  these  came  details 

"         ■   of  private  life,  and  authentications  of  private  virtue,  just  as  largely  min- 

Tv»=„  innjr  been  out  of  print  and  been  eagerly  sought,    ute  as  if  they  were  not,  of  necessity,  assumed — since  private  life  and  pri- 

inese  volumes  nave  loiig  u  r  ,  ^     ^^^^  V\r\M^  do  not  bare  their  modesty  and  their  secrets  to  the  paragraph- 

maker.  Last  of  all,  the  herald-trumpets  spoke  of  charities  done,  in  a  tone 
as  if  chaifety  was  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  among  musical  artists." 

When  she  finally  came  and  appeared  as  Alice,  in  "Robert  de  Diable," 
her  success  with  the  public  was  prodigious.  "Woe  to  those  during  that 
season  who  ventured  to  say  or  to  write  that  any  other  great  singer  had 
ever  sung  in  the  Haymarket  Opera  House!  To  my  cost  I  know  that  they 
were  consigned  to  such  ignominy  as  belongs  to  the  idiotic  slanderer.  Old 
and  seemingly  solid  friendships  were  broken,  and  forever,  in  that  year. 
It  was  a  curious  experience  to  sit  and  to  wait  for  what  should  come  next, 
and  to  wonder  whether  it  really  was  the  case  that  music  had  never  been 
heard  till  the  year  1847.  ...  In  short,  the  town, 'sacred  and  profane, 
wer.t  mad  about  the  'Swedish  Nightingale.'  How  far  the  triumph  was 
deserved  in  its  extravagance  was  a  question  scouted  for  the  moment 
as  the  rankest  and  most  presumptuous  heresy." 

Chorley  -then  discussed  Jenny's  voice  and  her  portrayal  of  various 
roles,  praising  when  he  thought  praise  was  due.  Her  voice  was  of  tAvo 
distinct  qualities.  The  lower  half  was  veiled  if  not  husky,  apt  to  be  out  of 
tune.  The  upper  was  rich,  brilliant,  powerful.  Her  control  of  breath 
was  excellent;  her  execution  great.  She  was  a  skilled  and  careful  mu- 
lician,  using  pianissimo  tones,  so  as  to  make  them  resemlble  an  effect  of 
ventriloquism.  Her  auditors  thought  she  possessed  deep  and  true  feeling. 
"This  satisfaction  I  only  shared  at  intervals."  Chorley  liked  her  Julia 
in  "La  Vestale,"  her  best  part;  her  Alice,  Amina,  Lucia,  Adina.  Her; 
Norma  was  pale  and  weak.  Sontag  surpassed  her  in  the  "Daughter  of; 
the  Regiment."  Jenny's  Suzanna  in  "Marriage  of  Figaro"  was  stiff,  heavy, 
conscientious.  ) 

The  whole  chapter  should  bdread;  it  shows  Chorley  at  his  best;  and  | 
at  his  best  he  is  easily  among  the  leading  critics  of  all  times  and  of  all 
  f.  H.  j 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Maria  Jerltza  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.    See  special  notice. 

Jordan  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  People's  Symphony  Orchestra,  Stuart  Maaon, 
conductor;  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma,  pianist.    See  special  notice. 

MONDAY— Women's  Republican  Club,  3:30  P.  M.  Savell  Walevitch,  singer 
of  Russian  Folk  Songs  and  Ballads.    See  special  notice. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Alfredo  San  Malo,  violinist,  assisted  by 
Richard  Hageman,  pianist.  Tartino,  "The  Devil's  Trill";  Sonata  In  Q 
minor.  Saint-Saens,  Concerto,  No.  3,  B  minor.  De  Falla,  El  Pano 
Moruno.  G.  Faure,  Berceuse,  Rim»ky- Korsakov,  Hymn  to  the  Sun. 
Wienlawski,  Caprice.    Ste  special  notice. 

TUESDAY — Symphony  Hall,  3:15  P.  M.  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor;  Irene  Scharrer,  pianist.  See  special  notice. 
Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Frank  Sheridan  pianist.  Rameau,  Gavotte 
and  Variations.  Bach,  Sicilienne  and  Chromatic  Fantasie  and  Fugue. 
Schumann,  Sonata,  G  minor.  Chopin,  Impromptu,  F  sharp,  Mazurka, 
C  shsarp  minor.  Etude  (Revolutionary).  Ravel,  Jeux  d'eau.  Debussy, 
Feuilles  Mortes,  Danse.    Balakmev,  Islamey. 

Sttinert  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Robert  Qomberg,  violinist;  Paul  Sregor, 
pianist.  Vivaldi,  Concerto,  A  minor;  Gretschanlnov,  Regrets.  Bloch, 
Nigun  and  Simchas  Toire.  Vieuxtemps,  Concerto,  No.  5,  A  minor. 
Bergh,  Twilight  Musings.  C.  Burleigh,  Over  the  Laughing  Waters. 
Wienlawski,  Souvenir  de  Moscou. 

THURSDAY — Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Ruth  Culbertson,  pianist.  Bach,  Alle- 
mande  and  Courante  from  the  French  Suite,  G  major.  Haydn,  An- 
dante with  Variations.  Schumann,  Papillons.  Chopin,  Nocturne,  C 
sharp  minor;  Two  Mazurkas.  Ballade,  F  minor.  SzymanowskI,  Etude. 
PaderewskI,  Burlesque.  Griffes,  the  Fountain  of  the  Acqua  Paola  and 
Scherzo.    Ravel,  Alborada  del  Gracioso. 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Johannes  Fonss,  Danish  bass.  Arias  by  Flag- 
ler, Loewe,  Mozart,  Nicotai;  songs  by  Schubert,  Schumann,  Strauss, 
Wolf,  and  a  group  of  Scandinavian  songs.  Max  Rabinowitz,  pianist. 
See  special  notice. 

FRIDAY  Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.    18th  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  assisted  by  the  Cecilia  Society  and  Charles  Stratton,  tenor. 
See  special  i\otice. 

SATURDAY — Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Charles  Anthony,  pianist.  Debussy, 
Prelude.  No.  1.  Bach,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  No.  5;  Chorale  Prelude, 
Italian  Concerto.  Ravel-Charlot,  Ma  Mere  I'Oye  (first  time  in  Boston, 
as  thus  arranged).  Chopin,  Fantaisie  in  F  minor.  Ravel,  Ondine,  Le 
Gibet,  Scarbo.  .  . 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  Concert, 
Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor. 


h 


In  1959  who  could  have  foretold  that  Verdi  would  write  "Aida," 
"Otello,"  "Falstaff,"  "The  Requiem"?  Even  Chorley  found  in  the  Mis- 
erere in  "II  Trovatore"  a  "picturesque  beauty  and  an  originality  not  to 
be  doubted  or  denied  by  any  one  to  whom  the  stage  speaks.  .  .  .  The  in- 
troductory air  for  the  heroine  is  new  in  its  forms  of  melody  and  accent..' 
Yet  he  added  (1855)  that  possibly  this  opera  had  already  lost  "that 
popularity  in  all  its  fulness,  which  its  music  enjoyed  for  a  while."  And 
in  1927  "11  Trovatore"  still  draws  cTowds  to  opera  house.  Only  a  rash 
critic  indulges  himself  in  prophecy. 


ERNEST  SCHELUNG 

Emest  ScheUlng  coriSucted  the  last 
of  the  series  of  children's  concerts  at 
Jordan  hall  yesterday  morning.  He  waa 
assisted  by  members  of  the  Boston  S>in- 
phony  orchestra  and  by  the  Flonzaley 
quartet.    The  proirram: 

Schubert:  March  Mllltalre;  Rameau: 
Musette.  Rlgaudon  et  Menuett,  Oavotte, 
from  the  ballet  suite  "Acante  et  Ce- 
phLse";  Granados:  Intermezzo  from 
"Grtyescas";  Tchalkowsky:  Chinese 
Dance,  Arabian  Dance,  Russian  Dance, 
from  '  the  Nutcracker  Suite;  Bee- 
thoven: Menuet  from  String  Quartet 
No.  4,  opus  18;  Ponchon:  Scottish  Jig, 
Irish  Reel;  "Sur  le  Pont  d'Avignon"; 
Paderewskl:  "Cracovlenna  Fantas- 
tlque";  Strauss:  "Blue  Danube"  waltze.^. 

The  Flonzaleys  played  with  their 
usual  chisi'led  perfection,  and  were  re- 
ceived with  appropriate  acclaim  by  the 
children.  To  the  Beethoven  menuet 
and  the  folk  daticps  by  M.  Pochon,  who 


13  first  violin  of  the  quartet,  they  addei 
as  encore  a  South  Sea  dance  by  Er- 
nest Bloch,  "Tonga  Tabu." 

Schubert's  Marche  Mllltalre  was 
chosen  by  the  children  for  repetition, 
out  of  all  the  music  they  have  heard  at 
this  year's  concerts.  The  "Blue  Dan- 
ube" waltzes  were  played  as  a  request 
left  over  from  last  season,  when  they 
were  runner-up  to  the  "1812"  over- 
ture In  popularity. 


New  editions  of  some  Interesting 
books  are  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Company.  For  example  "The  French 
Revolution:  a  Study  In  Democracy,"  by 
Nesta  H.  Webster  (Mrs.  Arthur  Web- 
ster), first  published  In  1919;  the  third 
edition  in  1922. 

It  would  seem  from  her  "Epilogue" 
that  Mrs.  Webster's  purpose  Is  to  com- 
jtat  Bolshevism  and  Its  militant  atheism. 
!Sha  finds  Bolshevism  the  equivalent  of 
"Jacobinism,"  which  so  upset  the  Abbo 
Barruel  in  1797,  fearing  the  "universal 
devised     by  "Spartacus- 


exrt!.'>sion" 


.11 
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o'  on  which  would  overthrow  "all 
11  1  n<»3,  all  altars,  annihilate  all  prop- 
erty, efface  all  law,  and  end  by  dls- 
solvlntr  all  socletj'."  Mrs.  Webster  ap- 
peals to  the  Engrlish  people.  "Can  we 
believe  that  at  this  hour  they  will  fall 
to  play  their  part  as  the  champions  of 
b  •  V?  Can  we  believe  that  the  work- 
n  of  England  who  put  down  with 
.  n  hand  all  attempts  to  establish 
Jacobiplsm  in  their  midst  throughout 
■  he  French  Revolution,  amongst  whoin 
Marx  himself  for  more  than  30  years 
labored  In  vain  to  obtain  a  following, 
whom  Kropotkin  left  In  anger  and  dis- 
gust after  his  failure  to  win  them  over 
10  his  schemes  of  anarchy,  will  now  be 
nersuaded  by  the  agents  of  Lenin  to 
;!ccept  that  which  their  sturdy  fore- 
lathers  rejected  and  to  become  the  in- 
struments' of  their  own  ruin^ 


Her  purpose  Is  to  show  that  the 
French  Revolution  did  not  come  from 
the  uprising  of  an  oppressed  people; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  happy 
and  contented  at  its  outbreaJt;  that  the 
pictures  drawn  by  Carlyle  and  Dickens 
("Tale  of  Two  Cities")  are,  for  the  most 
part,  merely  romantic,  largely  errone- 
ous. 

Her  main  propositions  are:  that  four 
great  Intrigues  brought  on  the  revolu- 
tion: 

"1— The  intrigue  of  tlie  Orleajilstea  to/j 
change  the  djTiasty  of  PYance.  i 

"2— The  intrigue  of  the  Subversives] 
to  destroy  all  religion  and  all  govern- 
ment. 

"3 — The  Itrtrlgue  fit  Prussia  to  break 
the  Franco-Austrian  alliance. 

"4 — The  intrigue  of  the  English  Revo- 
lutionaries to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ments both  of  France  and  England." 


The  subversives  were  men  who  aimply 
wished  to  destroy  everything.  They  had 
no  political  cs^ed.  Their  theories  ori- 
ginated in  certain  secret  societies, 
lodges  of  a  spurious  form  of  Free- 
masonry, rejected  by  genuine  Free- 
masons; associations  like  the  Order  of 
the  niumlnatl,  founded  by  Dr.  Adam 
Welshaupt,  a  university  professor  in 
Bavaria,  who  adopting  the  name  of 
"Spartacus"  aimed  at  a  world  revolu- 
tion. And  there  were  subversives  In 
England;  "members  of  the  middle  class 
employed  in  sedentary  occupations  arid 
deprived  of  the  mental  balance  that 
manual  labor  brings,  or  occasionally  of 
an  aristocracy  that  has  failed  to  show 
them  the  appreciation  they  desire,  they 
seek" — for  this  minority  always  has  ex- 
isted.in  England — "they  seek  to  avenge 
their  own  wrongs  rather  than  to  redress 
those  of  the  people." 


As  the  French  people  had  no  leaders 
In  their  own  ranks  they  were  easily 
swayed  by  incendiary  opinions.  One  In- 
fers from  her  book  that  Mrs.  Webster 
has  little  belief,  in  the  people  as  a 
thinking  body;  one  might  say  that  she 
is  "agin"  democracy. 

Whether   one   accepts   her  theories, 
whether  one  believes  with  her  that  the 
French   dancing  peasants   of  Watteau 
and  Lancret  were  not  the  creations  of 
the     artists,     that     there     were  no 
starving  men  and  women  in  the  vil- 
lages, no  "ragged  spectres  of  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint  Antolne  portrayed  by  Dick- 
ens,"  that  they  were  all  a  jolly  lot, 
though  justly  grieved  by  unequal  taxa- 
tion and  the  game-laws,  or  will  say 
with  Wendell  Phlllpps  that  the  Revolu- 
tion was  a  great  blessing — did  he  add 
"unmixed  blessing"? — the  fact  remains 
that   Mrs.   Webster's  book  Is  graphic, 
often  picturesque,  thoroughly  readable. 
Admit,  as  some  will  say,  that  she  is 
violently  prejudiced,  that  some  of  the 
authorities  she  quotes  are  as  suspicious 
as  those  in  Carlyle's  romance — for  she 
would  thus  characterize  his  history — the 
book  Is  nevertheless,  and  perhaps  for 
this  reason,  entertaining.   She  has  mas- 
tered her  subject-:— as  she  views  it — and 
in  the  comparatively  small  space  of  314 
pages  told  the  story  of  six  years  with 
a  due  sense  of  proportion.    The  other 
p  pages  deal  with  events  that  led  to 
e   assembling  of   the  States-General 
.Id   the   rule   of   the   Directory.  Nor 
lould  It  be  thought  that  she  has  no 
'mpathy  for  the  French.   But  are  her 
leorles    supported    by    the  evidence? 
'his  question  can  be  answered  only  by 
hose  who  have  made  a  special  study  of 
he  causes,  events  and  results  of  the 
{evolution.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  her 
.jortraits. 


Is  she  fair  In  her  treatment  of  Choder- 
los  de  Laclos?  Sh«  speaks  of  him  as  the 
author  of  the  "scandalous  Liaisons  Dan- 
gereuses"  ";  as  "a  monster  of  immoral- 
ity himself,"  to  whose  cynical  mind 
there  was  something  diverting  In  the 
Idea  of  putting  the  dissolute  Due  d'Or- 
leans  on  the  throne.  Compare  with  this 
the  careful  study  of  the  family  man  and 


io\ei  tay  KTcTrara"  Aiamgxoii  ini 
iuctlon  to  the  "Liaisons  Dan- 
■  a  volume  in  the  Broadway 
Tran^blalions  eerles. 

Charlotte  Corday  "did  not  feel  she 
had  killed  a  human  being."  There  is  a 
vivid  portraint  of  Thorolgne  de  Meri- 
court,  queen  of  the  demi-monde,  later 
the  Amazonian  leader.  At  the  siege  of 
Versailles,  "dressed  in  a  blue  riding 
habit,  wearing  on  her  head  a  feathered 
hat  a  la  Henri  IV,  with  a  pair  of  pistols 
and  a  dagger  in  her  belt,  the  little  creat- 
ure seemed  suddenly  to  have  recovered 
her  lost  youth,  for  her  face,  haggard  In 
repose,  was  now  lit  by  an  Inward  fire 
that  glowed  In  her  darK  skin,  and  flamed 
forth  from  her  eyes  obliterating  the  tav- 
ages  of  Ul-Bi>ent  years."  No  wonder  that 
Thlebault,  then  meeting  her,  took  her  to 
be  only  20:  "I  say,  with  a  sort  of  horror, 
that  she  wajs  pretty,  very  pretty;  her 
excitement  enhanced  her  beauty." 

Apropos  of  her,  Mra.  Webster  writes: 
"The  role  played  by  courtesans  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  Revolution  has 
never  been  properly  estimated  by  his- 
torians; but  for  the  co-operation  of  these 
women  ...  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
great  scheme  of  the  Orleanistes — the  de- 
fection of  the  army— could  ever  have 
been  realized.  The  French  Guards,  the 
gayest  and  most  essentially  Parisian 
regiment  in  the  army,  were  habitual  fre- 
quenters of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  thus 
became  the  allies  of  the  courtesans  who 
lodged  In  the  surrounding  houses  and 
haunted  the  vicades." 

Read  her  description  of  Carrier  at 
Nantes,  conceiving  the  idea  of  the 
"noyades"  which  inspired  Swinburne  to 
write  a  famous  poem — It's  needless  to: 
say  before  he  came  under  the  chasten- 
ing, repressing,  chilling  influence  of 
Watts-Dunton. 


turned  chairs  in  theTiall. 


H.  lu 


I  WALTER  McNALLY  IN 

;        SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

t  An  audience  which  nearly  filled  Sym- 
}  phony  hall  last  evening  enjoyed  the  re- 
'  cital  given  by  Walter  McNally,  the  Irish 
baritone,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
,  Ladles'  Catholic  Benevolent  Association, 
i  The  proceeds  were  in  aid  of  the  old 
I  folk's  fund  of  the  Catholic  charitable 
bureau  of  the  Boston  diocese. 

Mr.  McXally's  -pleasing  personality 
and  emotional  fervor  endeared  hira  to 
i  his  hearers,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
I  varied  program,  which  ranged  from  the 
"Pagliaccl  Prologue"  and  Handel's 
"Ombral  Mai  Pul,"  sung  In  Italian,  to 
humorous  Irish  ditties.  The  latter  he 
sang  with  all  the  grace  and  feeling  of 
McCormack.  His  voice  was  of  good 
volume  and  tone,  plus  perfect  enuncia- 
tion,'and  proof  of  his  training  was 
shown  in  the  artistic  restraint  and"  dra- 
matic fervor  of  his  style. 

The  assisting  artist  was  Miss  R«th 
Collingbourne,  violinist,  who  delighted 
with  several  suites  by  Leclalr,  Debussy 
and  Kreisler.  She  was  loudly  applauded 
for  her  rendition  of  "Ziguenerweisen" 
b^  Sarasate.  Reginald  Boardma,n  was; 
accompanist,  and  John  A.  O'Shea  waaj 
organist. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Herald  of  Feb.  19  printecl  a  por- 
trait of  Hugh  R.  Wilson,  "chief  of  the 
division  of  cuiTent  information  named 
minister  to  Bourne." 

Would  "Canned  on  the  Cape"  be  aj 
good  headline  for  the  fate  of  Mr.  Wll- ; 
son?  Of  course  we  all  recognize  Clam-j 
port  as  a  centre  of  Information,  whether} 
current  or  not,  but  what  about  Bourne?) 
To  be  sure,  there  is  the  New  York  boat.  I 

M,  H.  i 


JERITZA  IN  RECITAL 

At  Symphony  hall  yesterday  after- 
noon, Mme.  Maria  Jerltza,  soprano,  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera.  Company,  gave 
a  recital,  assisted  by  Maximilian  Rose, 
violinist,  and  Emll  Polak,  accompanist. 

MmiTyJeritza  sang  the  following:  Aria 
from  Herodiadc,  "11  est  dou.x,  11  est 
bon,"  Massenet;  "Imrner  leiser  wlrd 
nieln  Schluwmer,"  Brahms;  "Erlkonlg," 
Schubert;  "Infidelite,"  Hahn;  "Au 
Pays,"  Augusta  Holmes;  "Trees,"  Ras- 
bach;  "Spring  Dropped  a  Song  Into  my 
Heart,"  Beatrice  Fenner;  aria  from 
Turandot,  "In  questa  Reggia,"  Puccini. 

Mr.  Rose  played:  Artoso,  Bach;  Ron- 
do, Mozart-Krei&ler;  Hymn  to  the  Sun, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff;  Hungarian  Airs,  Er- 
nest. 

Nature  has  favored  Mme.  Jerltza  in 
a  number  of  ways.  She  has  person- 
ality, looks,  voice,  mind,  temperament. 
Yet  listening  to  her  singing  one  won- 
ders whether  the  gods  have  been  too 
kind  or  not  kind  enough.  To  put  it 
another  way,  she  has-been  blessed  1th  j 
certain  basic  equipment  for  a  career  i 
as  singing  artist.  The  gift  has  either) 
been  so  bountiful  that  she  has  leaned 
too  heavily  on  it,  or  el.se  it  lacks  just ! 
the  touch  which  no  amount  of  hardi 
work  can  add  to  it.  '  ' 

Mme.  Jerltza  has  a  dramatic  soprano 
voice  of  many  colors.  She  has  a  wide 
range,  in  all  parts  of  which  are  beau- 
tiful, at  times  exquisite,  tones.  She; 
gives  her  songs  dramatic  import  with- 
out grimace,  without  wild  gesticulation. 
Withal  shd  is  an  uneven  singer. 
At  times  her  tones  are  limpid  and  free; 
and  again  her  attack  will  be  faulty, 
she  will  strike  slightly  off  pitch,  pro- 1 
duce  strained  effects  in  her  upper  regis- 
ter, and  In  many  of  her  sustained  pas- 
sages have  decided  undertones. 

In  an  operatic  performance,  of  course, 

the  support  from  the  orchestra  ■would  j 
help  to  minimize  many  of  these  defects,  | 
,and  it  is  easily  understandable  how 
Mme.  Jerltza's  work,  as  an  artistic 
whole,  would  then  stajid  out  to  greater, 
advantage  than  Is  to  bo  had  in  the 
merciless  emptiness  of  a  concert  ftag© 
with  a  mere  piano  accompaniment, 
however  sympathetic  the  .^^Jt 
the  accompanying  of  Mr.  Polak  leases 
i  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Mv.  Rose  plays  his  violin  with  a  fine, 
warm  quality  of  tone.  He  shows  a 
tendency,  however,  to  sentimentalize 
his  playing,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
musical  ideas  ajid  pattern  of  the  com- 
position. Also,  he  does  not  J'^t  conv- 
mand  the  poise  which  would  enable  Inm 
to  keep  one  position  with  his  bodj. 
which  now  swings  a  full  seml-clrcle 
from  left  to  right  and  back  while  he 

"^'There  M-^-i  a  large  and  responsive 
audience,  with  just  a  few  patches-  e  up- 


PEOPLE'S  SYMPHONY 

Mr.  Mason  began  yesterday's  concert, 
the  12th  by  the  People's  Symphony  or- 
chestra, with  an  overture  than  which 
there  is  nothing  more  classical,  Cheru- 
binl's  to  "Anacreon."  So  It  sounded 
yesterday,  a  "cla^c"  Indeed,  shapely, 
formal,  melodious  and  also  dry  and 
empty,  if  one  may  voice  an  impression 
freely,  and  not  a  little  harsh. 

Surely  It  need  not  sound  so.  Its  first 
theme,  a  melody  with  ripple  and  flow 
in  it  like  that  of  running  water,  can^e 
so  played  that  its  charm  will  pervade 
the  overture's  every  bar.  Tonal  harsh- 
ness, too,  can  be  done  away  with,  given 
sufficient  pains.  But  it  Is  always  the 
"classic,"  depend  upon  it,  that,  at  a 
pinch,  must  do  tlie  best  It  can. 

Schumann  came  off  better,  with  his 
piano  concerto  'Jesus  Maria  Sanroma). 
Of  every  melody  and  every  rhythm  Mr. 
Mason  felt  the  full  force,  be  it  roman- 
tically emotional,  exhilarating,  or  merely 
graceful.  The  orchestra  followed  con- 
scienciously. 

Mr.  Sanroma  gave  a  very  good  per- 
formance of  the  solo  part,  something 
In  the  fine  fashion  set  here  by  Mr.  Felix 
»Fox,  a  fashion  in  which  the  soloist  is 
content  to  waive  his  soloist's  rights  and 
take  his  place  a«  one  of  the  orcheitra. 
This    fashion,    though    artistically  ad- 
mirable, is  not  without  Its  dangei-8,  for 
Schumann,  after  all,  was  writing  with 
the  piano  much  In  his  mind,  and  conse- 
quently counted  on  it  for  the  effect  of 
certain    big    passages    and  climaxes. 
'  Now  and  again  Jlr.   Sanroma  became 
almost  too  self-effacing.  Well-equipped 
pianist,  too,  that  he  Is,  he  has  yet  to 
acquire  tone  which,  while  staying  soft 
as  need   be,   can,   by  its  shimmer  or 
gleam,  make  itself  felt  above,  or  through 
I  the   noise   of  an   orchestra     He  was 
warmly  applauded  yetserday. 
j     So  was  Johannes  Fonts,  a  bass  from 
I  Denmark,  who  sang  the  prayer  to  Isls 
from  Mozart's  "Magic  Flute"  and  Fal- 
I  staff's    drinking    song    from    NIcolaJ  s 
j  ""Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."     A  true 
j  "basso  profurfiio"  if  ever  one  trod  the 
;  stage,  Mr.  Ponls  pleased  mightily  with 
:  his  prodigious  deep  tones. 
■     Between    the     soloists    Mr.  Mason 
<  played  a  piece  for  strings  by  Puccini, 
called  "Chrysanthemums,"  Its  first  per- 
;  formance  In  Boston.-  Pleasant,  melodi- 
ous music.  In  a  gently  mournful  vem, 
!  It  is  a  wonder  it  has  never  been  played 
\  before. 

He  ended  the  concert  with  far  the 
best  performance  of  the  afternoon,  that 
of  "Les  Preludes"  by  Liszt.  He  had 
not  at  command  what  most  conductors 
would  wish  when  they  come  to  tackle 
Liszt — an  orchestra  as  large  as  they  are 
made,  with  every  choir  in  it  of  dazzling 
skill.  The  greater  his  triumph,  there- 
fore, in  making  every  effect  there  Is  to 


In  the  year  it  was  published  (1714)  the 
poet  Gray  took  a  course  of  this  medi- 
cine. Sir  Horace  Mann's  brolfter  drank 
It  constantly  for  at  least  two  months, 
but  he  was  still  ailing  in  1T56.  Horace 
Walpole  wrote  that  his*  complaint  was 
his  wife.  She  was  killing  him:  "Her 
temper  is  beyond  imagination,  her  ava- 
rice monstrous,  her  madness  about  what 
she  caUs  cleanliness,  to  a  degree  of  dis- 
traction." (Tet  she  may  have  fceen  »  fine 
figure  of  a  woman.)  A  centurj'  later 
FltzGerald,  the  improver  of  Omar, 
Iwrote  that  he  had  been  concocting  two 
gallons  of  tar-water  under  Berkeley's 
directions;  a  poor  exchange  for  Omar's 
jug  of  wine.  James  Clarence  Mangan, 
the  unhappy  Irish  poet,  wrote  in  pralSe 
of  tar-water,  but  would  not  abandon 
whiskey  and  laudanum  for  it. 

Berkeley  Is  probably  now  better  re- 
membered by  Byron's  lines: 
"When  Bishop  Berkeley  proved  there 

was  no  matter. 
He  proved  it  was  no  matter  what  he 

said." 

And  by  his  own  line,  "Westward  the 
course  of  empire  takes  its  way,"  thus 
foreseeing  our  Imperialists  with  their 
bureaus  at  Washington.  When  Mr. 
George  N.  True  wrote  "Westward  the 
hoe  of  Empire  stars  its  way,"  which 
series  as  one  of  the  six  mottoes  pre- 
fixed to  Chapter  II  of  Artemus  Ward's 
thrilling  romance:  "Red  Hand:  A  Tale 
of  Revenge,"  he  irreverently  para- 
phrased the  Bishop's  beautiful  thought. 

SPEAKING  OF  "INQUIRIES" 

(London  Daily  Chronicle) 
"Could  you  tell  me  .  .  ."  began  the 
:nan  in  the  corner  of  the  railway  car- 
-iage.  The  occupant  of  the  opposite 
;omer  glared  at  him.  "Xo,  I  couldn't," 
ne  retorted,  "don't  try  your  rotten 
American  tricks  In  here.  Cross-word 
puzzles  were  bad  enough.  Xow  this 
senseless  asking  of  questions  has  caught 
on  over  there.  I  understand.  We  don't 
want  it."  Red  and  resolute  he  plunged 
back  into  his  paper.  "But."  said  the 
other  mildly,  "I  only  wanted  to  know 
what  time  we  get  to  London  bridge." 


ADD  "SCHOOLBOY  HOWLERS" 

"Amongst  the  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  are  the  I^-jamas  noted  for  toilet 
sponges." 

"Louis  KVl  was  gelatlned  during  tlie 
French  revolution." 

"The  highest  peak  In  the  Alps  is 
Blanc  Mange." 


be  made — all  because  he  set  his  scale 
aright,  and  hever  lost  his  sense  of  pro- 
portion. Because,  furthermore,  ever^ 
choir  gave  its  very  best,  the  result  was 
one  of  beauty,  liner  indeed,  though  not 
so  flamboyant,  than  sometimes  hatjpen.'i 
when  colors  are  daubed  on  too  thick. 

Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich  will  conduct 
next  week's  concert,  when  Jlr.  'Jtason 
will  play  the  piano  part  in  his  Persian 
Rhapsody.  i:  i 


/ 


Dr.  Lehndorft  of  Vienna  has  discov- 
ered a  "universal  remedy"  for  all  dis- 
eases caused  by  bacteria. 

Bishop  Berkeley  discovered  a  univer- 
sal remedy  nearly  200  years  ago.  This 
was  tar-wator.  He  -RTote  a  book  about 
It:  "'Philosophical  Reflexlorw  and  In- 
quiries Concerning  the  Virtues  of  Tar- 
Water,"  otherwise  known  by  the  title: 
"Slrls,  a  Chain  of  Philosophical."  etc. 


The  best  lime  of  life  is  the  good  time 
that  is  coming.  It  is  just  ronnd  the 
corner,  so  to  speak,  and  veri"  soon  we 
shall  enter  upon  It  and  live  happy  ever 
after. — Jerome  K.  Jerome. 

L/njRA  BELL 

Capt.  Peter  Wright  mentioned  Lau:a 
Bell  among  the  women  Gladstone  knew, 
but  not.to  his  credit.  Gladstone  kn-j\v 
Laura  and  respected  her.  Some  u.t'  ~ 
ago  we  spoke  of  her  as  Mrs.  Thlst.  - 
thwaite  and  quoted  from  the  mallcicua 
pages  of  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 

T.  P.  O'Connor  now  gives  a  more  flat- 
tering account.  He  heard  in  the  eighties 
that  Laura  was  a  poor,  beautiful  Du 
lln  girl  who  sold  flowers  in  the  strt  ; 
for  a  li^■^ng,  "and  the  rest."  She 
ThlstlethwaJte  when  she  was  fan.o..^ 
in  the  fast  life  of  London.  He  loved  '.:^  v 
madly,  married  Her,  and  at  his  de.i  h 
left  her  nearly  i  100,000.  "Plenty  ..: 
people  in  the  House  of  Commons  um  : 
to  pay  visits  to  her  drawing  room,  wh-  : 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  large 
numbers  of  people,  nearly  all  distin- 
guished, and  very  proud  to  be  of  her 
entourage."  One  of  them  now  living. 
Lord  Lamboume,  told  Mr.  O'Connor 
that  he  met  Laura»when  he  was  a  young 
man.  She  was  standing  on  an  iron 
bench  In  the  park  and  preaching  to 
some  people  gathered  round  her.  They 
were  rough  and  began  to  chaff  her.  She 
was  a  quiet  looking  person,  rather  plain, 
quietly  dressed.  Lambourne  told  her 
she  had  better  step  down,  for  she  was 
frightened.  She  said  she  was  Mrs. 
Thlstleihwalte.  On  the  way  to  her 
house  In  Grosvenor  square,  she  talked 
about  religion  and  the  work  she  was 
doing. 

When  Lambourne  was  at  home,  he 
told  his  mother  about  his  experience. 
She  said  Mrs.  Thistlethwaite  was  Laura 
Bell 'who  had  repented  of  her  past  ;ind 
was  doing  an  enormous  amount  of  good. 
"I  hope  you  will  go  and  see  her,"  added 
my  mother,  "And  she  may  do  you  good." 
Lambourne  paid   a  visit,   found  tr..' 
there,  among  them  Mr.  Oludstone,  • 
wa."!  greatly  interested  in  Laura's  . 
count  of  the  good  she  was  doing  by  .. 
preao'aing.   Lambourne's  mother  invit  . 
her  to  speak  at  a  drawing  room  r.:toi 
Ing.    .According  to   him,   Laura's  iuco 
wu  tiMn  rather  round  and  pale,  and 
he^^oomplexlon  «3.s  not  good.  She  waa 


^'always  ^ 
and  outsii; 

Is  it  not  possible  that  Charles  Reada 
had  t,am-a  in  mind  when  he  Introduced 
La  Somerset  In  his'  novel,  "A  Terrible 
Temptation"?  Jlr.  O'Connor  does  not 
suggest  this,  but  the  character  and  the 
life  o(  the  two  -women  were  similar. 

FILIBUSTERING  AS  A  SCIENCE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Old  friend  Webster  defines  "Ktllbus- 
ter"  as  follows:  "A  member  of  a  legis- 
lative body  who  delays  legislation  by 
extreme  dilatory  tactics." 

I  understand  that  the  usual  method 
of  filibu.^itering  is  Uiat  of  grabbing  the 
floor  and  talking  about  apything  else 
in  the  world  except  the  subject  before 
the  house. 

-  Why  limit  thig  privilege  to  senators 
and  representatives?  The  ability  to  fill- 
buster  can  be  used  by  all  of  us  to 
great  advantage.  A  little  free  advice 
upon  this  sqbject  may  come  in  handy. 
Please  note  carefully:  , 

1 —  When  a  traffic  officer  stops'  you 
for  speeding',  converse  pleasantly  about 
the  weather,  and  say  that  it  lot)ks  like 
rain.  When  he  departs  to  get  his  um- 
brella, drive  away. 

2 —  If  a  bill  collector  manages  to  get 
inside  your  door,  remark  at  length  about 
dogs,  and  mention  the  fact  that  you 
have  a  very  savage  German  poUtfe  dog 
In  the  next  room  that  he  might  like  to 
see.  IIo  will  immediately  discover  that 
he  has  an  important  engagement  else- 
where. 

3 —  In  case  a  hold-up  man  points  a  gun 
at  you.  discuss  firearms  and  explosives, 
and  state  that  you  have  a  stick  of  dyna- 
mite In  each  pocket.  Request  that  he 
kindly  shoot  at  you.  to  see  whether  he 

an  explode  any  of  the  sticks  of  dyna- 
mite.   Jle  may  refrain  from  doing  so.  ' 

4—  When  riding  on  the  train,  engage 
conversation  with  the  conductor  who 

'comes  to  collect  you»   ticket.  Advise 
him  your  ideas  as  to  the  latest  play  or 
motion  picture  until  you  reach  your  sta- 
Then,  slip  quietly  out  through 


ON  APPROVAL" 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Tremont  Theatre:  First  performance 
m  Boston  of  "On  Approval,"  a  play  ir 
three  acta  by  Frederick  Lonsdale) 
Produced  in  New  Tork  on  Oct.  18,  1926 
by  Charles  Dillingham  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  the  players  were  Mmes.  JTacH 
Uonneli  and  Cooper  and  Messrs  Ed- 
dinger  and  Wakefield. 

The  cast  last  night  wa.c;  a.s  follows: 

The  Duke  of  Bristol  "^}|?5,^  ^^'jl^JX 

Jl.irshal  Saxe  thought  that  there 
would  be  happier  husbands  and  wives 
If  they  agreed  to  live  toerother  for  sea-en 
3-ears.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  they 
cou  d  separate,  or  continue  in  wedlock 
until  Death  the  Siindcror  of  Companion- 
ships and  the  Filler  of  Oravp,s  should 
play  his  allotted  role.  If  ehUdren  were 
born  of  those  resolved  to  .-separate,  the 
state  would  take  care  of  them. 

In   Mr.    Lonsdale's   comedy,    an  Im- 
pecuniou.?  Duke  thinks  of  wedding  the? 
rich  daughter  of  a  pickle  m,'Uter.    she  H 
Is  violently  in  love  with  him.    To  the  t 
her  money   does   not  smell 


Duke 


tion. 

the  window. 

These  are  just  a  few  instances  where 
the  art  of  filibuster  may  be  u.sed  scien- 
tifically to  excellent  advantage. 

WARRKX  B.  JI::XNINGS. 


s  the  \V'orld  Wags: 
The  Fllibiftter  in  the  Senate  was  still 
oing  strong  when  the  whistle  blew  lor 
3  to  knock   off  work.     The  speaker 
len  holding  the  floor  had  got  only  half- 
way through    reading    the    Bible,  Dr 
Jlofs  Five  Foot  Book  Shelf  and  the 
ipmplete  Record  of  the  Official  Orders 
id  Keports  of  the  Civil  War.    By  tlie 
|lter  part  of  August  It  Is  thought  the 
Jibiisters  will  have  got  well   into  the 
■ncyilopaedla     Britannica     and  the 
White  House  Cook  Book.       R.  H.  b. 
B  — ••• — 

One  would  think  from  her  story  of 
^0  Bastille  Oiat  the  prison  and  the 
^aiiagement  of  it  would  have  met  the 
'arm  approbatioh  of  the  late  Thomas 
oi;  Osborne.  The  legend  perpetrated 
Mlchelet,  Carlyle,  Dickens  has  no 
s  of  truth.  Of  course  the  leader*, 
obespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  are  in  her 
ilory  monsters  with  few  If  any  r«- 
iteming  qualities. 

"The  Germans,  as  we  today  have  rea^ 
ons  to  kno\*,  are  past  mastei-s  in' the 
art  of  disseminating  lying  propaganda 
and  of  duping  the  uneducated  classes, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Jacobins  of  France 
were  their  disciples  explains  the  ex- 
traordinary resemblance  between  the 
methods  of  the  French  revolutionary 
leaders  and  fliose  of  the  German  lead- 
ers in  the  recent  war." 

As  we  have  sajd.  here,  to  use  Horaoe 
Gret-Ieys  phrase,  Is  mighty  interestinir  I 
reading.   Put  Mrs.  Webster's  book  on  a  ■ 
shelf  with  Cariyle's  romance,  the  novel 
of  Dlckchs,  Anatole  Prance's  "Les  DleuX 
ont  -soif"  and  let  them  rtght  it  out 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Has  Mr.  Johnson  read  Russell's  "Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  the  First  Civilized 
American,"  yet?  I  have  a  feeling  he 
would  enjoy  It.  No.  wonder  Franklin 
adored  France  and  the  French  adored 
him;  his  composition  was  far  more  GaV 
lie  than  Anglo-Saxon— his  sense  of  hu- 
mor  especially. 

But  It  was  with  far  different  fe«llngl 
I  put  down  Woodward's  "George  Wash- 
ington, the  Image  and  the  Man."  I  am 
sure  the  author  wxote  it  with  his  thumb 
ill  his  cheek;  it  breathes  in  every  line 

the    fashionable   modern   attitude  Ev- 

or\thing's  rotten  to  the  core,  always 
i,ns  been,  a^^vays  will  be,  praise  God! 

But  turning  to  a  more  cheerful  topic 
I  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  spending 
tiie  winter  In  Dallas,  Tex.;  she  reports 
:ilne  New  Year  morning  calls  and  every 
liostess  serving  a  delicious  combination  i 
Tf  beverages  not  smiled  upon  by  our ' 
constitution.  ., 

Apropos  of  this  last,  one  of  the  -witty 
...dle.s  of  this  community  remarked  r«- ' 
v-ntly:  "If  suffrage  took  woman  out  I 
M   the  borne,  prohibition  certainly  put) 


pickles.  He  would  Make  to  his  object-  i 
ing,  horrified  family  Uie  famous  reply  i 
of  the  Emperor  A'espaslan, 

Mrs.  Wlsback,  a  widow,  41  years  old, 
lavmg  been  unh.ipplly  married,  with  an  ! 
income  of  £30,000  a  year,  wonders  ff , 
she  should  try  her  lurk  again.  .she - 
possibly  remembers  the  saving  of  th(v  ' 
Man  In  the  Iron  Ma.sk,  writing  for 
Figaro  many  years  ago,  and  reverses 
!it  to  suit  her  sex:  She  that  marrleS 
for  the  second  time  does  not  deserve 
to  have  lost  her  fir.st  hu.^band.  She 
r;iiher  likes  Richard,  good  natured,  sym- 
itiithetic,  without  vices,  poor,  who  has 
loved  her  from  childhood.  Egged  on 
by  the  Duke  he  proposes  to  her.  She 
ways:  We'U  go  to  my  house  in  Scot- 
land. Wo  will  li\e  there  as  if  we  were 
man  and  wife,  but  you  must  sleep  at  a 
hotel  a  mllo  away.  At  the  end  of 
three  weeks  we'll  know  whether  we  can 
bo  happy  in  years  to  come.  "On  Ap- 
proval," a  certain  form  of  trial  mar- 
riage though  n«t  one  that  would  have 
been  approwd  by  gallant  Marshal  Saxe. 

Helen,  learning  the  plan,  goes  to  the 
Scottish  house;  the  Duke,  in  order  to 
help  Richaid  In  his  wooing,  goes  to 
I  ho  hotel.  .<.-o  the  scene  shifts  from 
Mayfalr  to  Scotland. 

The  comedy  from  beginning  to  end 
Is  a  comedy  of  words,  ot  epigrams 
which  are  shaken  from  the  sleeves  of 
the  characters  as  a  conjurer  pulls  yards 
of  ribbon  from  his  mouth.  Hard  words, 
they  often  are.  for  only  Richard  and 
Helen  have  genuinely  amiable  charact- 
ers. Th.?  Duke  is  abnominably  con- 
Of-Ited  and  sellisli.  Mrs.  Wislack  is  an  ' 
accomplished  nagger,  selfish,  exacting. 
Richard  Is  constantly  Imjyosed  upon, 
scolded  wiU\out  reason.  Helen  watts 
on  the  Duke,  for  the  Ker\ants  have 
left  on  account  of  Mrs.  WIslark  s  tem- 
per. When  at  Last  he  graclou-s'iy  pro- 
poses man  iuge  to  Helen  she  turns  him  . 
down  and  tells  him  with  appalling 
fraiiliUi  PS  what  she  thinks  of  him.  Mrs. 
Wisla.  k  ...sks  Ricluud  to  wed  tier.  She 
will  s.niio  jCoOno  a  year  on  him.  The 
poor  worm  turns  and  In  plain  terms 
refuses  to  play  the  henpecked  husband. 
Mr.  .Lonsdale,  having  no  mercy  on  ' 
two  of  his  puppets,  hua  invented  an  In-  * 
genious  ending.  t 

Here  is  another  play  in  which  success 
depends  on  brisk  dialogue,  sharp  and  ! 
biting  saying.s,  rude  comments  on  be-  I 
ha\ior,  a  pleasing  fiavor  of  cvnlcism, 
and  above  all  on  the  skill  of  the  come-  '■ 
diaris  in  revealing  character  and  giving  ' 
'■nipha.<'l3  to  the  spoken  word.  It  is  not 
often  that  Boston  is  permitted  to  see  a 
constantly  entertaining  play,  entertain- 
ing in  Itself,  so  admirably  acted.  The  In- 
dividual characterizations  are  excellent; 
tho  ensemble  is  worthy  of  all  praise! 
Wh.nher  the  comedy  Is  true  to  the  life 
of  !i  certain  set  in  London  Is  immate- 
rial; n«r  is  it  necessary  to  ask  whether 
any  Knglish  %voman  would  tbu.s  weigh 
in  the  balance  a  candidate  for 
her  hand.  These  four  persons  are  in  a 
Stage  world,  where  anything  may  hap- 
pen: No  doubt  there  are  women  like 
Mrs.  W'islack,  but  one  may  doubt 
whether  any  English  or  American  wom- 
an would  bo  as  brave  and  sensible  a:? 
Helen  and  refuse  to  be  a  duchess. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  eack 
one  of  the  four  in  this  comedy  of  words 
and  manners  (In  some  Instances  of  bad 
manners);  for  it  Is  not  easy  to  see  how 
any  one  of  the  roles  could  be  better 
played.  No  one  who  appreciates  acting! 
of  the  finest  quality  In  comedy  can  af- 
Iss  seeing  "  On  Approval."  The 
were  a  qu.  .•  i  on,  wou  i  justly 
wered  with  a  resollftdlng,  "Ap- 


Rimsky,  "Hymn  Tol 

:  ;.:  .-: an";, Wlenia\\.'^lci,  c.tprlce. 

If  Mr.  San  Alalo  had  wished  to  come 
before  the  Boston  public  primarily  as  a 
musician,  surely  he  would  have  pre- 
.s-ented  himself  In  a  program  quite  dif- 
ferent. Tartini  and  the  Sal7jt  Saens  of 
the  B  minor  concerto — as  a  technician, 
no  doubt  eft  it,  Mr.  San  Malo  preferred 
to  show  what  he  can  do. 

Full  freedom  of  choice  is  his,  without 
a  question.  But  the  trouble  is  tliat  not 
everybody  is  qualified  to  judge  of  a 
vioUni.'st's  technique — who,  indeed,  to  ask 
It  bluntly,  is  properly  qualified,  except 
a,  person  who  has  learned  to  play  a 
stringed  instrument?  Other  people  must 
needs  confine  thoif  comments  to  the 
music  a  violinist  makes. 

Mr.  San  Malo  showed  himself  last 
night  a  very  good  musician  indeed.  Not 
a  phrase  did  he  turn  inelegantly,  not 
one  accent  did  he  let  fall  falsely,  not 
once  did  he  lose  his  rhythm.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  a  single  phrase  can 
oije  remember  that  he  made  conspicu- 
ously beautiful,  not  a  melody  he  made 
compelling,  not  a  rhj-thm  with  vigor  In 
it  or  the  sprightliness  that  charms. 

In  a  smaller  hall,  where  expanslve- 
ness  of  temperament  Is  not  so  needful, 
Mr.  San  Malo  would  probably  appear 
to  better  advantage  than  ho  did  last 
night.  His  tone  as  well,  sweet  enough 
last  night  and  smooth  and  clear,  would 
undoubtedly  sound  more  powerful  and 
colorful  under  different  conditions.  Also 
his  technique — to  venture  one  step  on 
dangerous  ground — might  add  that 
dazzle  and  brilliancy  that  stir  the  lay- 
man to  the  unquestioned  ease  and  se- 
curity shown  last  night.  One  feat  of 
technique  Mr.  San  Malo  accomplished 
last  night  recognizable  by  the  veriest 
layman  in  the  hall — he  played  the  har- 
monics at  the  end  of  Safnt-Saons's  an- 
dantino  absolutely  In  tune. 

The  audleiwe  applauded  Mr.  San 
Malo  heartily.  E.  R.  O. 


pl.'ice    a    ii  ,    .  ,   .  ii  .i; 

signed  for  a  poor  young  man  \' 
washes  his  own  dishes,  the  audlenr. 
consistently  amused.  "Lafl!  That  Ofl  ' 
is  one  Of  those  comedies  in  purest, 
American  dialect,  about  three  young, 
bachelors  who  share  an  apartment  In 
New  York,  and  what  happens  when 
I'r-ergy  Valks  in.  If  it's  not  exactly  what 
you'd  pick  for  William  Lyon  Phelps, 
say  he  were  your  dinner  guest,  it  offers 
a  splendid  chance  to  forget  the  stock 
market  and  the  baby's  cough  In  a  gentle 
bath  of  sentiment  and  humor,  eqtial 
parts.  Wisecracks  and  folk  with  golden 
hearts  beneath  more  or  less  gruff  ex- 
teriors, a  sweet  girl  and  three  splen- 
did upstanding  fellows,  all  trusting  each 
other  and  Peggj-,  even  with  the  evi- 
dence against  her. 

Florence  .Shirley  plays  the  persistently 
charming  Peggy,  all  alone  In  N'Yawk, 
rescued  In  the  nick  of  time  by  "the 
gang."    Peggy  learns  in  act  one  that 
young    men    ate    defenceless    agaJnst  ; 
beauty  In  distress,  in  act  two  that  you  4 
can't  bo  a  sister  to   them  for  more  I 
than  three  months,  and  in  act  three  how  | 
remarkably    quick     a     heart     forever  I 
broken  heals  in  the  masculine  breast,  i 

W^alter  Gilbert  does  the  wise-crack- 
ing Remorse  with  gusto,  glad  to  be  ' 
free  for  once  from  the  romantic  lover 
type  of  role.  The  audience  took  him  to 
its  heart  from  the  moment  ho  slew  a 
cockroach  in  act  one.  It  was  apparently 
a  universal  experience. 

The  play  never  lagged.  Walter  Gil- 
bert, playing  his  love  scenes  In  the  diffi- 
dent manner;  Frank  Charlton,  with  the 
tremolo  opened  wide,  and  John  Win- 
throp  doing  vei^r  well  In  the  tender  line, 
all  were  appreciated.  Even  Tony  the 
iceman  made  a  hit. 
Iceman  made  a  hit.  R.  H.  G. 


Saveli    Walevitch  Sings 
Women's  City  Club 


at 


The  second  of  Its  Monday  afternoon 
muslcales  was  held  at  the  Women's 
City  Club  yesterday  afternoon,  the  pro- 
gram consisting  of  Russian  folk-inuslc 
by  .Saveli  Walevitch. 

Those  who  were  not  fortunate  enough 
to  be  in  the  limited  audience  missed 
one  of  the  esoteric  occasions  of  the  sea- 
son. Dressed  In  Russian  costume,  and 
to  the  simple  accompaniment  of  a  Rus- 
sian guitar  where  he  used  accompani- 
ment at  all,  Mr.  Wale^^tch  sang  a  group 
of  central  Russian  folk  songs,  a  group 
"f  eypsy  ballads,  and  a  third  group  of 
soldier,  prison,  and  exile  songs.  He 
told  the  story,  or  tiie  origin,  of  each 
song  as  he  went  along,  and  In  some 
cases  gave  the  additional  preface  of  a 
couplet  or  two  of  English  poetry,  free 
translations  of  the  words  of  the  songs, 
before  launching  Into  the  Russian  ver- 
sion of  the  song  Itself. 

All  of  which  sounds  quite  prosy  In 
the  reporting,  and  not  at  all  of  the 
character  of  the  performance.  Mr 
Wale\-Itch  has  a  beautiful  baritone- 
tenor  voice,  which  seems  capable  of  any 
shading,  of  any  dramatic  expression,  at 
will  and  apparently  without  effort.  Yes- 
terday he  was  said  to  be  suffering  with 
a  cold,  but  that  effected  his  singing 
only  slightly,  and  not  enough  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  enjoyment  of  It. 


THE  THIRD  DEGREE' 
AT  METROPOLITAN 

Viennese  Director  IMakes  Good 
Play  of  Old  Story 


"The  Third  Degree"  Is  a  creaky  old 
melodrama  made  Into  good  entertain- 
ment by  Dlreot/)r  Michael  Curtz,  at  the 
Metropolitan  this  week.    The  cast: 

Annio  Daly  Dolores  Costello 

Alicia  Daly   Louise  Dresser 

Vnderwood  R.-»dclifIo  FellowH 

Howard  JefTcries,  Jr  Jason  Roberts 

Mr«.  Chubb  Kate  Price 

Daredevil  Daly  Tom  SantchI 

A  tawdry,  ancient  story  containing  all 
of  tho  stock  melodramatic  situations 
and  cigarcd  detectives  from  the  last  20 
years  Is  sjapped  Into  a  semblance  ^sir 
skllKuUy  constmcted  plot,  rare  excite- 
ment and  excellent  acting  by  the  Vien- 
nese director.  Dolores  Costello  is  the 
featured  player  and  is  lovely  to  look 
upon,  Louise  Dresser  gives  a  splendidly 
restrained  portraj-al  of  her  mother,  and 
Jason  Roberts  goes  through  tho  thiol 
degree  without  overdoing  the  tenso  ex- 
acting part. 

HERNDON  PRESEN  IS 
HIS  "AMERICANA" 


■\\'1LBUR  THEATRE — "Americana," 
a  revue  In  two  acts,  by  J.  P.  McBvojr. 
Sketches  and  lyrics  by  J.  P.  McEvoy. 
Music  by  Con  Conrad,  Henry  Soumlne 
and  George  Gershwin.  Irving  Kowltt 
conducted.  Tho  principals  appearing  In 
the  various  sketches  were  Lew  Brlce, 


But  beyond  and  above  the  songs  and  ij  Roy  Atweil,  Evelyn  Bennett.  Charles 
his  singing  of  them  he  produces  an  In-  ;  Butterworth,  Marj'on  Dale,  Edgar  Gar- 


PEACOCK. 


Xord  to  mif 
title  If  It  •« 
pe  answer 
proved." 

ALFREDO  SAIflALO, 

Alfredo  San  Malo,  a  young  violinist 
highly  praised  in  South  America  and 
In  Europe,  played  last  night  In  Sym- 
phony h.all,  to  the  very  good  accompanl- 
mont  of  Richard  Hageman.  .  This  was 
his  program:  Tjirthii,  sonata,  G  minor; 
.^aint "  Saena,  concerto,  B  minor;  de 
Falla,  "EI  t>ano  TvTonino";  Faure.  Bfr- 


descrlbable  something  which,  for  the 
want  of  a  better  term,  one  might  call 
the  spirit  of  his  art,  wherein  lies  the 
charm  of  his  entertainment.  Its  es- 
sence is  the  simplicity  of  the  Russian 
soul,  tho  freedom  of  the  gj-psy.  It  is 
.tn  art  form  close  to  nature,  and  per- 
haps most  appreciated  by  those  sophis- 
ticated to  the  point  where  the  "complex 
;.iid  the  simple  again  meet  in  the  cycle 
of  things. 

It  Is  said  that  Mr.  Walevitch  gives 
these  recitals  "as  a  work  of  devotion," 
that  this  fast  disappearing  art  of  his 
native  land  may  be  preserved.  The  oc- 
casion yesterday,  therefore,  was  doubly 
one  of  devotion,  for  it  was  one  of  a 
series  of  muslcales  for  the  benefit  of  the 
South  End  Music  school.  •  H.  Ik 


in 


ST.   JAMES-  THEATRE-"Laft  That  I 

Mt^'llallv     Til  '''"^ 
Muiially.    The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Peg-ey  Bryant.  .  .  .  iri«>«„„«  cv,  ,  i 

Mrs.  Connelly  vf^iHl^^^^  WaJlace  ' 
Tnbb.r  VaJentiue. Florenoj,  Pendleton 

Leo  JVtitohell  :  LdiHi.&peare 
Arthur  I.indau ^'"throp 
itobert  Moral   ■■Remorse"' •  •  ■n?'V,' 

J.mm.v  Valentine  ®  ^'^If^'^^'^ 

Mike  Coiinellv  Ti--r?/'^  Mansoii 

Apparently  It's  quJte  ea^y  to  laugh 
h  s  Play  off.  Prom  the  moment  Walter 
<'ll1ert    appears  without 
flannels  or  dinner  .•r,„t  of  his 


the  white 


[diner.    Produced  by  Richard  Hemdon. 

To  say  that  this  is  one  revue  in  a  bliir 
'moon  is  no  exaggeration.  You  may  r*'.-^- 
[assured  if  you  contemplate  vieT\  Ing  thi 
performance  that  you  have  a  treat  i' 
store.  Mt^  Herndon — for  revue — ha.-i 
hitched  his  wagon  to  a  star.  He  has 
discarded  formulas,  he  has  hoed  his  own 
row.  He  has  even  set  upon  our  stage 
an  entertainment  that  knows  not  the 
word  "lavish."  He  has  a  small  com- 
pany, as  the  payroll  goes,  there  are  no 
expensive  sets,  drops  are  the  fashion 
given  to  caricature  of  the  broadest  of 
broad  cubist  strokes. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  he  has  3-et  a 
revue.     It  is  hardly  as  the  announce- 
ments would  have  it,  a  satire,  for  the 
dialogue  has  little  that  is  keen  edged. 
Burlesque  Would  be  a  more  appropri?  t^^^nji 
designation,  with  the  exception  of  a  few"r 
interludes  that  have  found  ihelr  way 
from  the  two-a-day.    Even  to  the  girlies 
he  has  made  departure,  for  buxomness 
and    beef    succeed    the    fragile.      The  f 
music  is  stimulating,  one  might  say  "In 
toxicating,"    but    intoxication    has  it- 
consequences:    so,  too,  this  music. 

The  performance  was  brisk,  and  the 
many  scenes  moved  swiftly,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  recall  the  many  dances,  ei  - 

I  semble  and  solo.    To  pick  out  this  i.) 

J  that  sketch  for  comment  would  liard!.' 

<  be  fail-.     They  are  all  entitled  to  the 

I  fullest  consideration,  but  lack  of  .space 

'  pre\-pnt9. 


.'iu.rtet   is  another  iiKmsIhb 
.  evon  ns  it  expanded  tiine 
;i  to  a  quintet,  In  Its  soft  redal 
nWa,  in  lis  arresthiff  sonoriti-'s. 
iiTPprepsible,  Implsli  Evelyn  Ben- 
'illd  woman  of  the  dance,  titeps 
ith  the  best  of  them,  and  then  there 
i<;  th<^  cjiperlRg  blonde,  whose  name 
incl(fatlfab1e  in  the  dance, 
show  her  heels  to  a  lot  of 
..  V!'  w(»  know.     Charles  But- 
rvvorth  hroiig-ht  the  laugh-s  with  IJs 
Tnetiitc  stylp.    And  last  but  not  leust, 
Atwell,  factotum  of  tho  show,  ;ip- 
In  nearly  every  sketch,  pettinjr 
ii..     (^t  laugh.",  playing  intensely  .serl-| 
ou»,   and.   mirable   dectu,   he   has  left 
his  song,   hl.i  microbe  and  hin  sepul^ 
chrni   Tvaya    behind.     He    has  indeecj 
earned  his  cakes,  In  another  day  w^ 
would  add  his  ale — if  you  get  what  we 
mean.  T.  A.  R. 


'FLESH  AND  DEVIL' 
ATSTATHHEATRE 

•Tlesh  and  the  De\il"  has  Interesting 
back-grounds,  camera  effects  and  cast. 
It  Is  based  on  Herman  Sudermann  s 
"The  Undying  Past"  and  Is  playing  at 
the  State  Theatre  this  week.  Directed 
by  Clarence  Brown.    The  cast: 

1,'f-o  Ton  Scllentjiih    .  ^■°r1?»*T"s^b^ 

Ir-r.-ilas  von  Klctzln«-k  GretaGarDo 

'  ,:i.h  von  KlPlzinffk  I^a"  ""i^-^. 

P.-ixtor  Brenckebburg-  Georse  gawcett 

C^llnt  ron  khaden'   Marc  MacDermott 

Clarence  Brown  has  caught  the  swing 
of  his  play  and  carried  Us  rhythm  to  a 
satisfactory  close.  He  has  deftly  shaded 
his  scenes,  used  artificial  effects  with 
splendid  results  and  has  created,  a  con- 
vincing German  atmosphere. 

The  opening  glimpses  of  the  Prussian 
student-soldier  barracks  are  particularly 


well-filmed.  The  notes  of  the  bugle 
greet  the  hazy  morning  and  the  men 
fumble  out  of  their  bunks.  It  is  doubt- 
ful -whether  or  not  the  captain  would 
arouse  the  elite  of  the  Prussian  aristoc- 
racy with  "schweinen  hunden"  but  that 
subtitle  can  be  forgiven,  the  rest  Is 
splendid. 

The  friend.«hip  between  Leo  von  Sel- 
lenthln  (John  Gilbert)  and  Ulrloh  von 
Kletzingk  (Lars  Hanson)  Is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  story  raises  Its 
head  and  peers  around.  There  are  a 
few  scenes  that  e.stabllsh  this  intense 
love  for  each  other  from  their  youth. 
It  all  helps  to  build  the  stuff  of  which 
this  drama  Is  made. 

Fellc!ta.=i  von  Kletzingk  (Greta  Oarbo) 
pHdes  Into  the  lives  of  the  friends  as 
r  they  aie  going  home  on  their  furlough. 
There  is  very  little  footage  wasted 
between  the  time  Fellcita.s  drops  her 
flowers,  Leo  recovers  them  for  her  and 
a  flrst  hearty  kiss.  Love  sweeps  them  i 
Into  a  world  of  two  until  li^eliclta.s's 
husband  makes  an  unwelcome  third  and 
allows  Mr.  Brown  to  arrange  a  most 
effective  duel  episode.  The  outcome  is 
shown  in  a  singularly  restrained  manner 
and  subtly  handled.  Folicltas  Is  trying 
to  find  a  becoming  bonnet,  draped  with 
a  crepe  veil. 

Leo  is  sent  to  soldier  in  Africa  for 
five  years  after  the  diiel  and  he  tend- 
i  erly  turns  his  enchanting  Fellcitas  over 
I  to  the  fates  and  his  best  friend  dur- 
I  ing  his  exile.    Time  passes,  three  years 
of  It,  and  Leo  receives  word  his  ban- 
,  ishment  Is  over.    In  the  ensuing  scenes, 
{  iMr.  B^o^\-n  uses  his  remarkable  power 
<  in    sustaining   suspense   and   tells  his 
t  story   by   Individual   episodes.  When 
qLc-o  mounts  his  horse  on  the  flrst  leg 
j^of   the   Journey  homeward,    the  thud 
,  of  horses  hoofs  pound  out  the  name 
Fellcitas    and    the    girl's    face  floats 
before  him.     The  beat  of  the  engines 
on  the  boat     throb  Fellcitas,  Folidta-s 
and  the  wheels  of  the  railroad  roach 
sing  It  to  him— when  he  arrives  homo 
to  find  her  married — the  action   l.s  a 
clean    .sparldlng    bit    that   rings  true. 
The  climax  comes  apace  steadily  and 
with  the  exception   of  a  few  .•iceues 
that  are  over-acted,  the  story  is  ad- 
mirably told  and   the  play   Is  clever. 

George  Fawcett  deserves  special  com- 
Tiifudation  as  Pastor  Breckenburg  and 
;reat  Garbo  acts.  John  Gilbert  and 
Lars  Han.son  are  convincing  as  the 
,  two  friends  and  there  are  times  when 
'  the  very  eftectiveness  of  the  scenery  Is 
'(■ri  iniiirovement  on  nature.      ('.  M- 

iWILllAHONEYTS 
BACK  AT  KEITH'SI 

Will  ilahoney,  nut  comedian  and 
'Oioofer"  of  extraordinary  ability  is 
back  at  Keith's,  this  time  as  headUner 
of  the  bill  Boston  audiences  have  al- 
.^ays  had  a  warm  spot  In  their  hearts 
for  the  genial  Will,  but  It  Is  only  lately 
that  New  Tork  and  points  -B-est,  way 
Pacific  coast,  in  fact,  have 


'  Ui.--.  •■v<;ied''-  him  and  hailed  hlia  mi  a 
favorite. 

Ulr.  Mahoney's  m^tertat  consiBts  In 

the  rendition  of  "nut"  songs  ("I  Love 
My  Lily"  is  stIU  In  the  routine),  and 
as  a  grand  climax  comes  his  Individual 
"hoofing."  He  downs  every  known  style 
of  stepping  and  has  the  audience  roar- 
ing throughout  his  entire  act,  with  his 
wonderful  comedy  falls.  It  need  hardly 
bo  explained,  however,  that  one  must 
.see  Mr.  Mahoney  to  fully  appreciate 
him. 

Coram,  English  ventriloquist,  Is  with- 
out any  doubt  one  of  the  best  in 
the  business.  His  material  ha,s  origin- 
ality and  he  manages  to  get  away  from 
the  sterotyped  methods.  Tho  audience 
last  evening  gave  him  an  enthusiastic 
reception. 

Jlrne.  Hamilton  Jeflfrles  presented  "A 
Forecast  of  Fashion"  In  which  New 
Yoi-k  and  Boston  models  display  the 
latest  in  wraps  and  gowns.  Joe  Rines ! 
and  his  orchestra  supplied  appropriate  [ 
incidental  music,  while  Ruth  Chilton, 
Mile,  Frances  and  M.  Minnard  were  j 
seen  in  dance  numbers.  Norberto  Ar- 
delli,  Italian  tenor,  has  an  excellent 
voice.  Other  entertaining  acts  complete 
the  bill.  A.  R  | 

CONTINUING  PLAYS  | 

SHUBERT— "Queen  High,"  mu-' 
sical  comedy,  with  Julia  Sander-  • 
son,  Frank  Cnimit  and  John  Haz- 
zard,  moved  from  the  Wilbur  to 
the  Shubert  last  evening:,  where  it 
entered  its  13th  week.  Engage- 
ment limited  to  three  weeks. 

COLON  I  ALr- "Sunny,"  Charles 
Dillingham's  musical  production, 
starring  Marilyn  Miller,  co-star- 
ring Jack  Donahue  and  featuring 
Clifton  Webb.    Eighth  week. 

HOLLIS— "CHARM,"  comedy 
by  John  Kirkpatrick,  with  Eliza- 
beth Patterson,  Kenneth  Dana 
and  others.    Second  week. 

MAJESTIC  — "What  Price 
Glory,"  film  version  of  the  Stall- 
ings-Anderson  war  play  with  Vic- 
tor McLaglen,  Edmund  Lowe  and 
Dolores  Del  Rio.   Seventh  week. 

PARK  —  "Honeymooning  o  n 
High,"  Hatcher  Hughes's  new 
comedy.   Last  week. 

PLYMOUTH— "The  Little  Spit- 
fire," Myron  Pagan's  comedy. 
Last  week. 

COPLEY— "The 'Ghost  Train," 
Arnold  Ridley's  mystery  play, 
now  in  its  12th  week. 

REPERTORY— "Quality  Street," 
revival  of  Barric's  comedy  by  Mr. 
-Tpwfttt's  eomnanv.    La«t  wep.k 


not  please  him.  The  hotel  bllTshook 
terror  in  his  souL  The  price  of  two 
cocktails!  (But  why  drink  cocktails  In 
Taormlna?)  The  mutton  was  tough. 
Egypt?  Not  for  any  one  of  strictly  mod- 
erate means,  and  Is  there  not  something 
overpowering,  something  hard  in  Egyp- 
tian sunshine?  Egypt  Is  for  the  Egypt- 
ologist. In  Corsica  there  was  nothing 
but  rain.  The  «jnly  bandit  he  saw  was 
at  a  cafe.  What  If  Joseph  Conrad  once 
was  delighted  with  the  country!  Mr. 
Oppenheim  found  only  rain-soaked 
streets  and  the  smell  of  soggy  mackin- 
toshes. He  could  not  catch  the  atmos- 
phere of  Algeclras.  There  were  too 
many  well-dressed,  Jargon  speaking  An- 
glo-Saxons. Seville  has  its  devastating 
east  wind.  It  is  a  place  for  the  scholarly 
tourist,  not  for  the  resident.  In  Spain 
the  climate  is  treacherous.  Social  life 
impossible,  cooking,  except  at  JIadrid, 
atrocious.,  Hyeres  is  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously into  account  by  the  sun-seeker; 
but  why  must  the  Britisher  drag  his 
games  into  the  beauty  spots  of  the 
world,  take  land  from  the  peasants  to 
make  a  golf  course?   Beauvallon — what 

■  could  man  wish  for  more — but  there  is 
a  growing  city  there.   "I  love  my  neigh - 

^  bors,  but  not  building  houses."    Is  St. 

:  Maxlme  a  real  place?  "I  am  entirely 
neutral  about  St.  Raphael;  probably  St. 

;  Raphael  feels  the  same  way  about  me." 
hut  Valescure  has  charm  and  possibili- 
ties;  so  has  .^gay,  where  the  best  wine 
of  the  neighborhood  is  made. 


'AlJ 


E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  has  written 
book  In  which  there  is  no  diplomat 
suave  address  and  polished  manners; 
spy  in  private  or  public  life;  no  villa 
of  high  degree  who,  for  the  sake  of  h 
government,  does  not  hesitate  at  the 
or  murder;  no  seductive  adventure 
who  tuma   the   heads   of  gray-halrt 


Cannes  Is  too  brilliant  in  the  season; 
too  dead  when  the  season  Is  past;  yet  it 
Is  a  delightful  resort  in  the  summer 
months.  Juan-les-Plns  Is  paying  the 
price  of  Its  too  great  success.  Villas  pop 
up  like  mushrooms;  the  town  Is  a  bed- 
lam of  noisy  industry.  The  land  agent 
i.s  kept  at  arm's  length  at  Cap  d'Anti- 
bes.  Nice  offers  all  sorts  of  attractions; 
so  does  Blaulleu,  but  it  has  an  intensely 
Engli.sh  character.  Cap  d'Ail  is  recom- 
mended for  a  long  sojourn;  .Monte-Carlo 
Is  the  place  to  be  light-hearted,  the  place 
for  the  tired  mind.  The  Casino  need 
not  be  entered  for  enjoyment,  and  one 
can  live  there  for  much  less  money  than 
in  London;  but  one  must  have  noserious 
work  In  life,  and  must  be  free  from  any 
positive  predilection  towards  gambling. 

Mentone?  "People  live  here  In  great 
content,  "and  to  a  great  age;  but  the 
place  always  seems  to  me  to  be  a  kind 
of  lotus  land  of  English  libraries,  Scotch 
tearooms  and  the  retired  and  decrepit 
portion  of  the  British  church  and  army." 
Mr.  Oppenheim  found  San  Remo  dull. 
"Of  Bordighera,  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
lesf  some  day  I  should  meet  some  one 
who  liked  Bordighera,  and  there  might 
be  trouble  between  us.  But  at  Alasslo, 
[,  for  the  first  tlhie,  m  this  part  of  the 
world,  found  charm."  For  Naples,  take 
a  mackintosh  and  umbrella,  also  sun 
glasses  to  protect  the  eyes  from  white 
dust.  "As  a  place  of  residence.  It  is  not 
In  the  running  at  all."  Ah,  but  the  hill- 
town,  ,Cagnes!  Let  us  go  there,  or  to 
Vence,  or  La  Gaude. 


We  have  written  only  a  few  lines  about 
this  book  of  161  pages,  every  one  of 
them  worth  reading. 
And  Little,  Brown  &  Company  have 
statesmen.  This  book  Is  not  a  nove'  published  In  handy  form  four  other  vol- 
It  Is  not  a  guidebook  after  the  manre  umes  by  the  Ingenious  Mr.  Oppenheim, 
of  the  excellent  Baedeker.  The  titl  ..^^^  Adventures  of  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Cray" 
tells  the  nature  of  this  attractive  booh  u.  t-       ^  . 

with  its  char*nlng  Illustrations:     "Th -who  thought  he  was  a  born  detective 
Quest    for    Winter    Sunshine."     It    i  and  was  at  last  outwitted  by  the  most 
published  by  Little.  Brown  &  Companygentleman-like  and  lady-like  of  crooks: 
— • —  "The  Chanray  Syndicate,"  telling  how 

Mr.  Oppenheim,  with  other  English  Gllber^Channay  _ squared  account.?  with 


the  swindlers  that  had  sent  him  to 
prison;  "Madame  and  Her  Twelve  Vlr- 


men,  cannot  'endure  the  gray  northeri 

winters  of  Great  Britain.  Even  If  hi  gins" — she  summoned  these  members  of 
house  or  apartment  is  provided  witlher  band  and  compelled  them  to  do 
"central   heating,"   he   finds    that   hi  daring  deeds 


mentality  becomes  "numb  ani 
by  week  after  week  of  lowering  ekie 
and  gray  mists  hovering  over  a  rain 
sodden  land."  In  other  words,  staylni 
at  home  in  winter,  he  was  unable  t 
write  his  weekly  novel.  He  longed  fo 
tlie  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  "more  plct 


uresque  religion  and  less  rigfa  standard 
of  the  Latin  countries."  He  was  wear 
of  "grandmotherly"  legislation.  So  h 
went  south. 


What   invention,  what 
d  frozei  ''■"^g'"'^''°"  displayed  In  the  con- 

cocting  of  these  stories  which  may  be 
read  seviarately  In  each  volume;  but 
once  take  a  volume  up,  and  you  will 
read  it  to  the  end.  There  Is  a  fourth, 
more  fantastic  even  than  Its  compan- 
ions, "The  Terrible  Hobby  of  Sir  ,Io- 
seph  Londe,  Bart."  Put  it  on  the  shelf 
next  to  H.  G.  Wells's  story  about  Dr. 
Moreau. 


The  sun  does  not  always  shine  c 
blaze  In  the  south.  Mr.  Oppenheli 
found  that  If  at  Algiers  the  sun  re 
minded  one  of  "desert  cruelty"  there  ar 
also  spells  of  pitiless  rain.  There  i 
something  spurious  about  this  African 
Ism.  He  describes  eloquently  tho  sun 
shine  that  he  likes,  sunshine  with  i 
touch  of  gentleness,  "a  note  of  tha 
elusiveness  which  we  love  in  our  worn" 
ankind." 

4 

Sicily  was  a  little  better.  He  thought 
of  renting  a  villa,  but  those  offered  did 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  a  newspaper 
admitting  that  It  was  mistaken.  We 
quote  from  the  Needham  Chronicle  of 
Feb.  26: 

"The  Chronicle  wishes  to  state  that 
the  item  last  week  with  regard  to  the 
visit  of  Mary  Feltman  and  William  Mur- 
ray to  New  York  was  Incorrect."  j 

Don't  enjoy  not  enjoying  what  the 
average  man  has  enjoyed. 

Dr.  W.  H.  MOBERLY. 


FOURTHTUESDAY 
CONCEMVFN 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  fourth  Tuesday  afternoon  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orche.«tra, 
Mr.  Koussevltzky,  conductor,  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  yesterday  gave  pleasure  to 
a  large  audi'ence.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Purcell-Wood,  Trumpet  Volun- 
tary; Vaughan  Williams,  Norfolk  rhap- 
sody. No.  1;  Elgar,  variations  on  an 
original  theme;  Grieg,  piano  concerto; 
Sibelius,  the  Swan  of  Tuonela;  Svend- 
sen.  Carnival  In  Paris. 

The  orchestra  numbers  have  more 
or  less  recently  been  discussed  In  The 
Herald.  The  Norfolk  rhapsody  does  not 
lose  by  repetition;  It  Is  charming  m  Its 
Introduction  and  more  lyric  passagess 
It  is  thoroughly,  he^ltlly  English  in  Its 
treatment  of  the  more  robust  folk 
tune;  the  composer  shows  taste  by  the 
bringing  back  of  the  opening  mood  at 
the  end  instead  of  concocting  a  blaring 
finale  to  wm  easily  the  applause  of 
those  finding  delight  In  thunder  and 
guns.  Elgar's  Variations  pleased  chiefly 
by  reason  of  ,  the  care  taken  by  Mr. 
Koussevltzky  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  contrasting  sentiments  and  by  the 
admirable  performance  of  the  orchestra. 
The  melancholy  beauty  of  the  legend 
by  Sibelius  was  again  and  fully  re- 
vealed. 

Miss  Irene  Soharrer  gave  an  excel- 
lent performance  of  Grlegr's  concerto, 
a  musically  Intellfgent,  a  brilliantly 
virtuoso  performance.  Jlr.  Kousse- 
vltzky provided  her  with  a  remarkably 
eloquent  accompaniment.  It  is  the 
fashion  In  some  quarters  to  sneer  at  i 
this  concerto,  to  pooh-pooh  it.  We  have 
heard  musicians  of  the  cubist  school 
deride  It  as  old-fashioned,  thin  and 
empty,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Played 
as  It  waa  yesterday  by  Miss  Scharrer 
with  the  conductor's  aid.  the  music  was 
fresh.  Individual,  delightful.  Of  course, 
the  concerto  suffers  In  the  ears  of  some 
because  It  Is  melodious,  because  its 
tunefulness  makes  a  sensuously  emo- 
tional appeal.  Then  there  are  pages 
that  excite  one  by  their  rh>-thmlc  dash. 
This  Is  all  painful  to  those  who  demand 
music  that  is  "subtle"  or  "intellectual." 
Miss  Scharrer  made  light  of  technical 
difficulties,  which  was  to  be  expected.  > 
A\Tiat  was  more  Important,  she  had 
her  own  conception  of  how  the  musdc 
should  sound.  This  conception  was 
carried  out  with  poetic  feeling  that  was 
without  sentimentalism,  and  brilliance 
that  was  free  from  extravagance. 

The  last  concert  of  this  series  will 
take  place  on  April  26. 

I  FRANK  SHERIDAN  i 

Prank  SheridanTpIanlst,  gave  a  recital  j 
in  Jordan  Hall  last  night.  His  program 
read  as  follows:  Rameau,  Gavotte  and 
Variations.  Bach,  Siclllenne  and  Chro- 
matic Fantasle  and  Fugue.    G  minor  I 
Sonata.  Chopin,   Impromptu.  F  sharp;  j. 
Mazurka,  C  sharp  minor;  Etude  op.  10.  I 
No.   It.     Ravel,   Jeux   d'eau,  Debussy, 
Feullles  Mortes  ,and  Danse,  Balaklrev, 
Islamey. 

Mr.  Sl^erldan  Is  a  pianist  who  has 
long  passed   the   stage     of   "he  gives 
promise."  He  Is  one  to  be  serlousljj  con- 
sidered, for  he  has  qualities  that  already 
give  him  an  enviable  prominence.  The 
term  "creative  pianist"  belongs  to  the 
jargon   of   aesthetic   writers.   In  plain 
English  It  may  bo  said  that  he  gives  j 
a  new  Interest  to  shop-worn  composi-  | 
tlons.  Everyone  Is  playing  the  Chroma-  \ 
tic   Fantasle   and   Fugue   this  season. 
Why  ?  Only  the  Lord  In  his  infinite  wis- 
dom knows.  One  Is  tempted  to  cry  out 
to  a  pianist  In  the  middle  of  the  Fan- 
tasio,  parodying  the  words  of  Hamlet 
to  the  murderer  In  the  play:   "Leave  off 
your  damnable  flourishes  and  begin  the 
Fugue;"  but  Mr.  Sheridan  made  these 
flourishes  as  many  series  of  beautiful 
sounds.  He  has  taken  to  heart  the  say- 
ing of  Mozart  that    music  must  sound, 
whether  it  takes  the  form  of  a  lyrical 
outburst,  a  mere  arabesque,  an  ordin- 
arily prosaic  run,  or  a  cry  of  passion. 

Furthermore  his  dramatic  Instinct  i* 
never  allowed  to  lead  hlni  into  bonibas- 
i  tic  speech.  He  can  be  Inwardly  at  white 
heat  and  at  the  same  time  keep  a  cool 
!  head.     recognizing     different  v.ihies. 
dj-namic  and  aesthetic.  He  re  "  ■  '' 
in  the  compo.«ltiotis  of  even  \ 
there  are  passages  of  no 
measures  to  be  parsed  over^  lu 
panlly,  but  presented  as  lowering  > 
high  "flight,    a    return    to  eartli 
strengtli  may  be  given  for  the  pianist 
to  rise  again  and  for  the  hearer  to  en- 
Joy  the  more  that  which  Is  to 

And  so  while  Mr.  Sheridan's  pr 
was    conventional— the    sight  o' 
Chromatic    Fantasle    and    Schun...  .;:  « 
SonaU   In  G   minor   together,   and  to 
succession  is  cnougn  to  deter  one  '''"'Oi 
entering  a  concert-hall — ^hls  inter 
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fine  muslcal^natu^'  ^rouK^  '""'^f'Ti 
of  Oiis  or  that    composer,    made  old 

things  new. 


!i;ra^nce  of  ^ood  size  wa.  Juatly  ; 
enthusiastic.  p_  jj_ 


!3  a  He  . 


truth 


tie."    However,       may  be  that  it 
an  Instanc-e  like  many  others,  the 
book  always  kept  on  the  centre  table, 


Robert  Gomberg  Plays  Before 
Steinert  Hall  Audience 

Robert  Gomberg,  a  violinist  of  14 
years,  gave  a  recital  last  night  In 
Steinert  hall.  The  most  competent 
judge  of  hts  future  possibilities  would  be 
a  teacher  of  the  violin;  nobody  else  can 
rate  lil.s  capabilities  intelligently,  in 
comparison  with  other  vlollniats  of  his 
year.s  and  opportunities. 

It  exacts  no  teacher,  however,  to 
recognize  that  Robert  Gomberg  played 
A'ivaldi's  A  minor  concerto  both  musl- 
lally  and  interestingly.  Its  brood 
phrases  in  the  first  moaement  he  turned 
with  fine  feeling  for  their  forni;  he 
showed  genuine  sentiment  In  the  slow 
movement;  he  had  an  abundance  of  that 
keen  rhvthm  without  vanity  itself.  And 
to  the  bravura  passages,  if  you  please, 
of  the  finst  movement  and  the  last,  he 
brought  ti  dellnite  suggestion  of  the 
"grand  3|tyle";  not  content  to  fiddle  | 
them  off  as  fast  as  he  could,  he  gave 
them  foTci  and  character 

Of  his  jrowess  as  a  fiddler,  let  those 
speak  whi  are  fit  to.  To  one  who  is 
[not  his  t  chnlque  seemed  sound,  with 
I  strong  toe  in  its  favor,  tone  atMts 
best  both  Ich  and  sweet,  unusually  pure 
intonation  and  scales,  mighty,  brlUlaiU 
and  clear.  ^  < 

LBBving  technique  aside,  thiMigTi,  an  i 
old  stagei  at  concert-going  may  ven-  1 
ture  the  i  pinion  that  Robert  Gomberg  | 
Is  alreadylm  extremely  good  musician. 
He  soundi  melodies  as  though  they  ■ 
mean  someBiing  to  him,  be  they  VlvaJ-  j 
dl's  or  tho#;  more  emotional  measures  , 
by  Bloch  /NIgun  nod  Simchas  Toire)  i 
or  GretchAnlm>w   (Regrets).     He  fe«ls 


was  then  a  bat' 
the  Bo.ston  Symi 

part    that   seadou    m    lit         v  t-u  I'ti 

symphony,  Foote's  "Skeleton  in  Armor'  -  ,  ,  _„_ti„,,iar 

and  Paine'8  "Columbus  March  and  hut  never  used.  And  jet  t  Is  particular 
Hvmn  ■'  I  'BWb  may  have  been  one  such  as  I  read 

>^ain  ^e  are  to  hear  Prokofieff's  wild-  of  a  few  days  ago  ^j^^^" 
ly  barbaric,  splendidly  savage  "Seven,  j  18th  centuries  f^l^l}y_;^'^}^\:^;^J^%  ^^^l 
They  Are  Seven."    These  "Seven,"  it 


In   oak   boxes,   elaborately   carved  and 
made  especially  for  the  purpose.  Let 
me  see,   327  years   ago  was  the  very  ^ 
beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

*  CAMINOS.  ' 


will  be  remembered,  were  terrible  fel- 
low.s,  who  ground  men  as  men  grind 
grain,  were  deaf  to  entreaties  and 
caused  earth  and  sky  to  shrink.  "Oil 

Telai!   O  Alai!   O  Guigulmm!"  not  to[j  — ••• — 
mention  "O  Masklmni!"  Charles  Strat-i  As  the  "World  Wags: 

ton  will  be  the  tenor  to  proclaim  loudly^  i     When  our  Governor  answered  Ques- 
tlie  horrible  malevolence  of  the  ,Sevenj  |  tlon  24,  did  he  consult  the  "W  ashington  s 
The  number  at  the  end  will  be  the  '  birthday  proolamntlon? 


last  scene  in  the  Kpllogue  of  Glinka's 
"A  Life  for  the  Tsar."  The  overture  ol 
this  opera,  dear  for  many  years  to  the 
Russian  peoples,  was  performed  at  one 
of  the  Chickerlng  production  concerts 
conducted  by  B.  J.  Lang.  Is  the  opera 
still  performed  in  Russia,  and,  if  so,  has 
a  new  libretto  been  fitted  to  the  music? 

Those  Bostonians  who  are  perturbed 
by  ultra-modern  music  should  ponder 
the  words  of  J.  G.  Frazer:  "Everything 
new  Is  apt  to  excite  the  awe  and  dread 
of  the  savage." 


"VN'ILLIAM  SELLEN. 


into  a  corner  drug  store  and  told  tb 
paregorician  to  get  soda  waters  for  t-  ■ 
crowd." 

It  Is  not  man's  natural  condition  to 
be  comfortable. — Sir  Bampfyld*  Fuller. 

Concentrated  study  of  tha  newi- 
papers  is  a  Christian's  duty. — Chrlstabel 
I  Pankhurst, 

ABSIT  OMENI 

(Montpeller  £>7enlnr  ArTua)  i 
Fred   Pickle   of  Ne-wport  discovered, 
Bean^  body.  i 


Ruth  Culbertson,  pianist,  will  play 
this  afternoon  music  by  Bach,  Haydn, 
Schumann.  Cliopin,  Szymanowski,  Pad- 
erewski,  Grlffes,  Ravel.  She  was 
awarded  the  piano  prize  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  and  has  given  at 
least  one  recital  here. 

Tonight  Johannes  Fonss,  a  Danish 
ba.sso  profundo,  will  sing  In  Jordan 
Hall.  He  first  appeared  here  last  Sun- 
day at  a  concert  of  the  People's  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Mr.  AVerrenrath 
brought  lilm  to  this  country  and  rec- 
ommends him  highly. 


The  real  music  Is  not  that  which  Is 


^efirc^'^ar^c^nrii;;;:-  mntythm'  down;  "U.  the  sounds  wl. Ich 


are  made  by 
— E.  J.  Dent. 


he  Is  strong.  He  played  so  well  last 
night,  in  short,  as  to  give  real  pleas- 
ure, with  no  reser\'atlons  aa  to  experi- 
ence or  age. 

He  must  Indeed  have  been  admirably 
taught.  But  a  teacher,  after  all,  even 
the  moat  skilled  in  the  world,  cannot 
teach  effectually  unless  he  Is  blessed 
with  a  pupil  who  has  It  in  him  to  learn. 
The  "parrot"  process  so  glibly  talked  of 
is  not  so  easily  applied  as  people  think. 
A  pupil  who  can  do  a  good  teacher's 
will  is  endowed  with  very  ^inusual 
talent.  So  much,  at  the  least  of  It, 
Robert  (Jomberg  has — and  probably  very 
much  more. 

Laior  In  the  evening  he  played  Vleux- 
tomp's  H  minor  concerto  an,d  a  group 
of  solo  pieces.  Paul  Bregor,  who  pro- 
vided unusually  musical  accompani- 
ments, contributed  as  well  a  group  of 
solos.  He  was  much  at  his  best  In 
Liszt's  "RIgoletto"  paraphrase,  an  ex- 
traordinary piece  of  music  which  he 
played  with  a  brilliant  virtuosity  and 
a  sympathy  that  made  It  seem  worth 

while.   

The  audience  was  large  and  enthU8-||_y^  failure 
lastl--.  R.  R.  T 


those   who   perform  it. 


Charles  Anthony  next  Saturday  after- 
noon will  play  music  for  the  piano  by 
Debussy,  Bacli,  Ravel  and  Chopin.  The 
program  will  include  J.T<-(|ue  Chariot's 
transcription  of  Ravel's  "Mother  Goose," 
whicrli,  originally  composed  for  four 
hands,  is  best  known  by  the  orchestral 
transcription. 


AVhlch  are  the  prouder  lines:  I>audor's 
"I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was 
[worthy  of  my  strife," 
|or  ■\Valt  "Whitman's 

'Knowing  the  perfect  fitness  and 
llequanlmity  of  things,  while  they  discuss 
|l  am  silent,  and  go  bathe  and  admire 
||myself"? 

The  Cecilia  Society  will  join  the  Bos- 
llon  Symphony  orchestra  in  the  concerts 
the  latter  on  Friday  afternoon  and 
Saturday  evening.     Several  unfamiliar 
l.vorks   will   be  produced.     The  purely 
Lrcheslral  will  be  Langendoen's  ■\'aria- 
1  ion.s  on  a  Dutch  theme  of  Valerius  and 
I 'Tune   Pictures"   from  Rlmsky-Korsa- 
Itov's  opera,   "The  Legend  of  Uie  In- 
risible  City  of  Kltesch."     The  Varla- 
[  ions  are  for  strings  and  were  played  as 
L  solo  quintet  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
■"lutt:  Players'  Club  three  seasons  ago. 
I.Ir.  Langendoen,  a  violoncellist.  Is  a 
lieniber  of  the  orchestra.    One  of  the 
Iiovoments  In  the  Russian  Suite,  "The 
Ifattle  of  Kerjenetz,"  has  already  been 
|la>"ed  hero  under  Mr.  Koussevltzky's 
llrectlon. 


ELLIS  RYSE 

Notes  and  Lines: 

Anenfa  recent  communication  to  your 
column,  I  would  affirm  that  you  are 
correct  in  the  spelling  of  Kills  Ryse. 

In  1885  or  '86  lie  played  in  the  comic 
opera,  "Fantine,"  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum. oC  which  I  was  a  member  at  the 
time. 

The  last  time  I  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Ryse  was  during  the  season  of  1897- 
98.  when  we  were  members  of  Fanny 
Davenport's  company,  opening  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  In  "Joan  of  Arc."  Later 
that  beautiful  production  was  discarded 
and  a  revival  of  Miss  Daven- 
port's repertoire  ensued.  Mr.  Rj-se  had 
charge  of  the  chorus,  and  played  subor- 
dinate parts.  In  March  of  1898  Miss 
Davenport  fell  ill  in  Chicago  and  died 
several  months  later,  and,  1  believe,  Mr. 
Ryse's  deatlt  followed  not  long  after. 
Jgl-ookllne.  ALBERT  LANG. 


It  was  very  difficult  to  get  a  view  of 
the  'Victorian  ankle.— A,  J.  Munnings. 


Ruth  Culbertson  Displays] 
Fine  Musicianship  ' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Ruth  Culbertson  played  the  piano  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  Jordan  Hall.  There 
was  an  appreciative  audience  of  fair 
size.  The  program  was  aa  follows: 
Bach,  Allemande  and  Courante  from  the 
French  Suite  in  G  major;  Haydn, 
Theme  and  Variations;  Schumann,  Pa- 
plUons;  SzymanowskJ.  Etude;  Pader- 
ewskl.  Burlesque;  Grlffes,  The  Fountain 
of  the  Acqua  Paola  and  Scherro:  Ravel, 
Alborada  del  Graoloao;  Chopin,  Noc- 
turne, C  sharp  minor,  Two  Mazurkas, 
Ballade.  F  minor. 

One  might  say  to  Miss  Culbertson  as 
Polonlus  said  to  his  Prince:  "  'Fore  God, 
well  spoken,  with  good  accent,  and 
good  discfetion."  for  music  Is  height- 
ened speech,  and  this  with  good  acoent 
and  discretion  were  characteristics  .)f 
her  playing.  Not  the  discretion  that  ia 
of  kin  to  timidity,  but  tlie  discretion  of 
the  artist,  who,  knowing  the  Import- 
ance of  values,  does  not  give  emphasis 
to  the  unimportant,  unessential;  does 
not.  as  Hazlitt  put  it,  "launch  a  plati- 
tude with  the  fury  of  a  thunderbolt." 

Her  program  was  not  arranged  to 
startle  the  hearer.  One  might  oven  say 
that  It  was  conventional;  Szymanow- 
skl's  Etude  was  unknown  to  many; 
little  muslo  by  Paderewskl  has  been 
heard  here  of  late  years.  The  program 
as  a  whole  conaltrted  of  well-known  mu- 
sic, but  the  pieces  were  not  played  In 
the    perfunctory    well-known  manner 


Figaro  of  Paris  published  tjils  anec- 
dote on  Feb.  6: 

Two  English  gentlemen,  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Jackson,  both  completely  deaf, 
dwelt  In  the  same  house.  "WTien  they 
met  they  exchanged  a  thousand  cour- 
tesies. 

The  other  day  Mr.  Johnson  went  out 
with  his  fishing  tackle.  Mr.  Jackson 
said  to  him: 

"Ah,  Mr.  Johnson,  you  are  going  fish- 
ing?" 

"No,  Mr.  Jackson,  I'm  going  fishing." 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Johnson,  I 
thought  you  were  going  fishing." 


Fanny  Davenport  died  on  Sept. 
1898.— Ed. 
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The  subject  of  Burton  Holmes's  illus- 
trated travelogue.  Friday  evening  and 
Saturday  -  afternoon,  will  be  "Switzer- 
land, New  and  Different."  ^ 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  Relnald  "Wer- 
renrath  will  sing  in  Symphony  hall. 
AA'allaoe  Goodrich,  as  guest,  will  conduct 
the  People's  Symphony  orchestra,  and 
Stuart  Mason,  the  regular  conductor, 
will  play  the  piano  part  of  his  Rhapsody 
on  a  Persian  Air.  which  was  first  per- 
formed at  a  concert  of  tlie  Boston  S>Tn- 
phonv  orchestra  led  hv  Mr.  Monteux  In 
1921. 


There  are  five  choral  pieces  with  or- 
Ihestra,  but  in  the  "Song  of  the  High 
lulls,"  by  Dellus,  the  chorus  Is  dirijcted 
sit  and  sing  only  a  vowel.  Percy 
Iraitiger  was  the  first  to  bring  out  this 
1  ork  In  the  United  States.  Bridgeport, 
It.,  was  the  sceno  of  the  memorable 
|;casion. 

J  "When  Ludwig  "Wuellner  gave  recitals 
|i  Boston  nearly  20  years  ago,  that  re- 
larkable  Interpreter  with  an  ungi-ateful 
CO  >nd  a  faulty  vocal  method  sang 
|it1i  dramatic  Intensity  a  song  by  Hugo 
olf  called  the  "Fire-rider."  The  poem 
■  the  German  Moerlke  was  suggested 
'  ail  old  folk  legend.    Wolf  arranged 
I  s  song  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 
The  "Song  of  Destiny,"  by  Brahms.  Is 
hniliar.    It  was  even  performed  at  a  I'i 
iiccrt  of  this  orchestra  during  the  last  i 
[ui-t.r  Arthur  MI  reign,  for  there,  '^""'^ 


Povla  Frijsh,  that  excellent  inter- 
preter of  songs,  ancient  and  modem, 
win  give  her  long-deferred  recital  in 
Jordan  hall  next  Monday  night.  The 
composers  represented  will  be  Gluck, 
Rameau,  Schubert,  G.  Faure,  Hahn, 
Ravel.  De  Falla,  Moussorgsky.  Poldow- 
skt.  Cui,  Rebecca  Clarke,  Schelrbeck, 
Grieg. 

Other  recitals  next  week  will  be  by 
Paul  Roes.  Dutch  pianist,  on  Wednesday 
evening;  by  Katharine  Goring,  pianist, 


that  leads  many  to  avoid  piano  recitals, 
even  when  managers  send  them  compli- 
mentary tickets  and  like  the  host  In  the 
parable  almost  compels  them  to  go  In. 
For  Miss  Culbertson,  admirably  taught, 
has  a  musical,  aesthetic  mind  of  her 
own.  In  her  performance  there  Is  no 
Fugsrestlon  of  the  parrot  or  the  sedulous 
ape. 

Under  her  fingers  passages,  no  matter 
at  what  .-ipeed,  are  of  liquid  purity  and 
exquisite  sound,  and  even  these  are 
vital,  not  performed  as  a  technical  ex- 
ercise. She  has  strength  enough,  bril- 
liance that  is  not  metallic  but  Is  warm. 
She  can  sing  a  melody.  Best  of  all, 
there  Is  an  individuality  of  expression 
in  all  she  doen.  This  individuality  Is 
not  at  variance  with  the  period  or  the 
purpose  of  the  composer.  Without 
attempting  to  reproduce  the  effect  of 
Instruments  used  by  Bach,  she  evoked 
yesterday  the  spirit  of  his  time,  nor 
did  she  give  undue  importance  to  Hay- 
on's  tinkling  variations.  Her  Interpre- 
tation of  "Paplllons"  was  worthy  of  the 
most  renowned  in  her  profession,  for 
here  again  she  did  not  endeavor  to  turn 
Schumann's  fieeting  thoughts,  dreams 
and  whimsicalities,  into  a  show  piece 
for  the  virtuoso's  self-glorlficatlon.  How 
charmingly  she  interpreted  the  "Foun- 
tain" of  the  lamented  Grlffes!  One 
realized  more  than  ever  what  a  loss 
to  music  was  hia  untimely  death 

Miss  Culbertson,  with  her  attractive 
personality  and  simple  bearing,  played 
as  If  she  herself  enjoyed  the  music 
was  playing  for  her  own  pleasure,  not 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  awak- 
ening applause,  securing  favorable  re- 
views In  the  newspapers  and  drawing 
pupils  unto  her. 


We  note  that  Col.  Percy  B.  Cotfln 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  Flonzaley  .made  the  principal  address  at  the  4Sth 
S^^J^A' '^^  .annual  banquet  of  the  Chicago  Under- 

takers' Association. 


cert  on  Thursday  evening. 


FAMILY  BIBLES 

As  the  World  Wags:  This  reminds  us  of  R.  H.  L.'s  oom 

A  member  of  my  family  awakened  ment  on  a,  reporter  saying:  "The  mor 
me  from  a  reverie  yesterday  by  shout-  ticlan  had  Just  stepped  Into  his  car" 
ing:     "Listen  to  this  brother  Lane.  an'.,..    ...    _      >■  ""^"PP^"  >n'^'>  n>9  car- 
Item  In  the  paper  reading  a  'Special  ,  '*-°'  "'^  English  language   .    .    .  how 
.\.  P.'  from  Kingman,  Kan.,  says  that  i''      changing.    But  let  us  go  on  with 
at  a  recent  display  of  old-time  family  the  story.    At  the  corner  the  mortician 
Blblea  in  that  town  disclosed  one  that  stooned  and  tnnir  ir.  o 
had  been  In  the  same  family  for  .'{27     ,  ^  uniformed  crlm- 

years."     To   this  I  was   prompted  to.  '"^V^  '^"?  of  walking  his  beat 

BjTon,    who   wrote,    "After   all,  "'•"".,  *°  ^Ide  back  to  the  police 

•  -  ■  ■  station.     Then   a  newslclan  (formerly 

reporter)  hailed  them  and    took  them 


KANSAS  NOTES 

Dr.  Abe  Marks  of  the  New  York  Den- 
tal Parlors  has  presented  all.  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Elks'  Club  with  new  watch 
charms.  | 

Four  sets  of  dominoes  were  confiscated 
by  Chief  of  Police  HIgglns  following  a 
raid  oti  tlie  Idle  Hour  Smoke  House  last 
night. 

The  Frances  E.  Willard  chapter  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  Is  circulating  a  petition 
seeking  the  impeachment  of  Gov.  Al 
Smith. 

John  Sink  of  Green  Dell  neighborhood 
has  moved  to  the  Poor  Farm  pending 
the  passage  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill. 

Howard  Brubaker,  who  is  wintering 
in  California,  has  wired  home  for  his 
rubber  boots.  J.  P.  H. 


The  ISth  century  was  not  exclusively 
inhabited  by  geniuses. — Nigel  Playfalr. 


ADO  "LITERARY  NOTES" 

As  the  World  Wag's: 

A  suburban  newspaper  referred  the 
other  day  to  a  lot  of  dogs  "barking  and 
whelping"  at  some  one's  heels.  Prob- 
ably they  were  "lying  in"  wait  for  him. 

K.  NINE. 

IN  PARALLEL  COLUMNS 

As  (.the  World  AVagTs: 

In  one,  the  attempt  of  Susan  Fitzger- 
ald, Mrs.  Barron  and  others  to  make 
Jury  service  compulsory  for  women,  in 
the  other  the  account  of  the  female 
foreman  of  a  Jury  who  has  not  slept 
for  three  night  and  Is  having  hysteria, 
probably  causing  a  mistrial.  N. 


"THANK  GOD  FOR  THE  CORSET" 

As  the  World  Waga: 

"WANTED  I 
"WANTED— Girl  to  fold,    1  w  51," 
I    regrret    that    this    advertisement  1 
should  be   found  in  a  Massachusetts 
newspaper.    Since  you  are  nearer  Bos-  ' 
ton  than  I  am,  will  you  call  the  S.  P. 
C.  C? 

"Tears  ago  in  high  school  I  remember 
many  a  girl  whose  face  was  as  plain 
as  a  board  fence,  and  whose  torso— wo 
went  weekly  to  dancing  school — seemed 
fenced  with  boards.  In  those  dear  dead 
days  beyond  recall  there  was  no  "girl 
to  fold."  E^ISTERN  =¥:SAU, 

Idaho. 

!  CALIFORNIA 

Oh,  come  to  the  land  of  the  Western 
sun. 

Where  every  business  Is  overdone, 
I  Whore  the  stores  charge  freight  on  the 

goods  made  here, 
Ask  them  the  reason — they  think  you're 

queer. 

They  serve  you  climate  with  all  yoxir 
meals; 

It's  so  blamed  hot  your  back  Just  i>eela. 
The  "Ananias  Club"  includes  the  State 
From  San  Diego  to  the  Golden  Gate. 
The  movie  stars  marry  twice  a  year. 
Would  marry  again  if  the  way  were 
clear. 

The  grapefruit  here  Is  something  fine — 
A  cross  between  a  lemon  and  a  pumpkin 
rind. 

The  way  the  cows  eat  barley  instead  of 
■  hay. 

And  the  cream  gets  lost  on  the  milky 

way.  '  ' 

Tho^-  sell  you  lots  that  are  made  by 

hand. 

And  they  make  you  think  It  is  really 
land. 

The  view  of  the  ocean  is  very  nice 

That  is  included  with  the  price. 

They  weigh  the  sack  and  thf^n  the  frnil. 
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-  .11  weigh  them  ag:aln  and  their  fin 

gers  to  boot. 
Thoy  claim  it  is  wet  if  it  rains  once  a 

year, 

And  you  get  so  dry  you  can't  shed  a 
tear, 

The  chickens  have  mites  and  th.6  dogs 

have  ftfas. 
The  desert  wind  blows  and  makes  you 

sneeze.  < 
We  shovel  sand  and  you  shovel  snow. 
Just  about  a  stand-oft  as  far  as  I  know. 
So  tune  up  your  fllv-\'er  an^  start  for 

the  West, 

Wliero  jobs  are  scarce  and  pay  is  less. 
Bring  all  your  cash  and  pretty  clothes — 
When  you  get  any  more,  the  Lord  only 
knows. 

I  am  telling  this  story  which  I  know  Is 

true, 

As  seen  by  me  with  my  eyes  of  blue. 
If  the  Booster  Club  ever  gets  this  back. 
They  will  change  my  eyes  from  blue  to 
black. 

They  asked  me  to  write  th«  truth  to  a 
friend. 

And  I  liave  done  so,  and  this  is  the  end. 

— Anon. 

I  understand  this  was  written  by  a 
disillusioned  lowan,  who,  lured  to  the 
promised  land  by  the  entrancing  book- 
lets of  the  C.  of  C.  of  the  City  of  An- 
gels, was  returning  to  his  homeland  to 
resume  the  more  profitable  if  more  pro- 
saic cultivation  of  corn  and  hogs.  Shorn 
of  all  except  his  trusty  flivver,  his  wife 
and  three  kids,  he  was  tarrjing  dn  hour 
in  Death  Valley  while  the  sun  was  doing 
its  worst  at  mid-day  and  the  thermome- 
ter would  have  registered  around  140  if  a 
thermometer  could  be  found  to  survive. 
Kesponding  to  the  urge  of  the  Boosters 
to  "let  the  folks  back  home  know  how 
pretty  you're  sitting  out  here,"  he 
effused  the  above. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  rumor  is 
soundly  based  that  he  Is  to  be  prose- 
cuted under  the  California  anti-syndi- 
calist law  if  he  ever  returns,  but  it 
does  sound  plausible. 

J.  G.  CAMPBELL,. 

Coloi&do  Sprlnss. 


ga        ■ '     •ha'  "f 

he  Kave  to  ever,--  soiis  iie  niu-n  <  -. 
character,  as  every  constant  concfirt- 
goer  knows,  is  what  makes  >  concerts 
worth  the  gt)lng  to.  It  Is  the  quality, 
furthermore,  the  hardest  to  find  in  tlie 
concert  hall. 

Mr.  Max  Rabinowitsoh,  by  his  ex- 
tremely able  accornpaniment.?,  added 
much  to  the  worth-while  quality  of  the 
evening.  R,  R.  Q. 

18TH  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
At  the  ISth  concert  of  the  Boston  j 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky, 


•t  again  Is  a  question  whether  choral 
tn\mio  with  orchestra  Is  often  as  elo- 
quent.   OS    etnotlonal,    reaching  the 

litl-hts  nnd  sounding  tlio  depth,-?  as 
purely  orchestral  muSic.  There  is 
Brahms"s  "Song  of  destiny."  Is  not  the 
orchestral  po.<itljd»'  more  expressive 
jnore  conducive  to  the  contemplation 
that  frees  a  hearer  from  thoughts  of 
earth  thi.n  the  ohortis  measures  descrip- 
tive of  the  celestial  bliss  known  to  the 
Immortal  gods?  Nor  are  those  pages  in 
which  the  woes  ot  suffering  mankind 
are  described  of  truly  dramatic  force. 

Mr.  Langendoan's  Variations  showed 
his  scholarship,  and  evidently  pleased 
the  audience,  for  he  was  called  severa] 
times  to  acknowledge  applause     It  is 


to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  heartiest 
and  mo.st  spontaneous  applause  was  for 
the  majestic — and  simple — excerpt  from 
conductor,  which  took  place  yesterday  |  ,  Glinka's'  opera.     The   selections  from 
nftcrnoon  ill  Symphony  hall,  the  orches-     Rimsky-Korsakov's    "City  of  Kitesch" 


Johannes   Fonss   Pleases  in 
Jordan  Hall  Concert 


tra  wan  assisted  by  the  Cecilia  Society 
and  Charles  Stfatton,  tenor.  The  Ce- 
cilia chorus  had  been  trained  by  Mal- 
colm Lang,  tlie  conductor  of  the  society. 

Tho  program  was  as  follows;  Longen- 
doen,  Variations  on  a  Dutch  Theme  of 
"Valerius  (llrst  time  at  these  concert.^); 
Dellus,  The  Song  of  the  High  Hills  for 
orchestra  and  chorus  (first  time  in  Bos- 
ton); Wolf,  "The  Fire-Rider,"  for  cho- 
rus and  orchestra  (first  time  with  or- 
chestra); Brahms,  A  Song  of  Destiny 
for  chorus  and  orchestra;  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov.  Tone  Pictures  from  the  Opera 
"The  Legend  of  the  Invisible  City  of  j 
Kilesch  "— Prelude,    Hymn    to    Nature,  ■ 
Bridal  Procession,  The  Invasion  of  the 
Tartars,  The  Battle  of  Kerjenetz  (first 
time  as  a  whole  in  Boston);  Prokofleff,  i 
"Seven,  They  Are  Seven,"  incantation 
for  tenor,  chorus  and  orchestra;  Glinka,  | 
I'Mnalo  of  the  Opera  "A  Life  for  the 
Tsar,"  for  chorus  and  orchestra  (first 
time  in  Boston). 

It  Is  <i.  question  whether  a  concert  of 
this  nature,  with  a  miscellaneous  selec- 
tion of  orchestral  and  choral  pieces,  is 
;i.s ,  satisfactory  as  one  devoted  solely 
fo  orchestral  works.  In  the  program 
of  yesterday  there  was  no  relationship 
between  the  works  performed.  There 
was  only  variety.  There  was  nothing 
I  In  common,  for  examjjle,  between  the 
Variations  by  Mr.  Langendocn,  a  vio- 


are  not  especially  noteworthy. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight! 
There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week.  | 
The  program'  of  March  18-19  Is  as  fol- 
lows: Handel,  "Water"  Music.  Tans- 
man,  Symphony,  A  minor  (first  per- 
formance). Glazounov,  Violin  Concertol 
(Mr.  Burgin).  Weber,  Overture  tol 
"Oberon."  •  ' 

Probably  few  who  have  enjoyed  the 
"Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft" 
are  acquainted  with  George  Gissing'a 
many  novels;  yet  the  recently  reprint- 
ed "New  Grub  Street"  may  lead  some; 
to  read  other  sombre,  If  not  depressing,- 

j  novels  by  that  unfortunate  and  often 

I  unhappy  man. 

I  His  letters  to  members  of  his  family, 
collected  and  arranged  by  Algernon  and 

'  Ellen  Gissing,  with  a  short  preface  by 
his  son  Alfred,  are  now  published  by 

1  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


Joliannes  Fonss,  a  bass  from  Den- 
uark,  sang  this  program  last  night  in 
lordan  hall: 

O  salutaris,  Flegier;  Helmllchkelt, 
I'.olterlled,  Meeresleuchten,  Loewe; 
I  'ahrt  7.um  Hades,  Der  Kreuzzug,  Schu- 
iif-rt;  Die  beiden  Grenadiers,  Schumann; 
iJer  Ein.same,  Im  Spatboot,  Strauss; 
i  ussreise,  Wolf;  "Ks  prangt  hoch"  from 


It  may  be  remembered  that  Olssing 
for  a  reason  that  is  not  now  necessary 
to  recall — he  was  Imprisoned  for  a  time 
— was  sent  by  friends  to  the  United 
States.  He  arrived  in  Boston  in  the 
fall  of  1876.  He  was  then  nearly  19  years 
old.  Coming  here  be  found  more  "blacks" 
^At  the  restaurants 


than  he  expected. 
,  the  waiters  are  nearly  always  blacks." 
lonrelllst  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  stage  ,  -phe  steam  cars  held  about  50  persons, 
music  of  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Delius  and  I  "Each  has  an  arm  chair  to  himself.  In 
Wolf  are  as  far  apart  as  Brahms  and  1  jj^^  corner  of  every  car  is  a  large  stove 
I'rokofleff.  There  was  no  one  important  i  .^^,JJere  a  fire  can  be  made.  .  .  .  We 
work  of  long  breath  to  which  the  >  ^^jj  R^li^ay  Stations  here  Depots."  He 
others  were  carefully  subsidiary.  The  .  ^^gte  that  it  was  a  common  Uiing  for 
pieces  were  as  if  chosen  at  random,  I    ^  workman  to  slap  his  master  on  the 


drawn  from  a  hat  In  which  other  titles  [ 
remained.  ) 

Furthermore,  a  chorus,  however  care-  j 
fiill.v  trained  in  rehearsals,  not  fre- i 
(luently  employed  with  a  large  orches-  I 
(la,  may  easily  be  timid,  even  untune-  j 


Kllsa,"   Kuhlau;    "O  Isis  and  Osiris"  ful  in  the  concert,  especially  when  the 
■vom  "The  Magic  Flute,"  Mozart;  "Fal- 
Maft's  Drinking  Song"  from  "The  Merry 
f\  Ives  of  Windsor,"  Nicolai;  Lied  des 


music  is  written  without  due  regard  for 
voices.  Nor  are  the  words  sung  often, 
if  ever,  intelligible  to  the  hearers,  who 


i  fortener,  Wevse;  Nu  er  vorse  Skove  I  instead  of  listening  to  the  music,  en- 
dunkle,  Jordan;  Bergmanden,  Ak  na.ar  ' ''cavor  in  a  dimly  lighted  hall  to  find 
vort  Liv  af  all  our  life  is  but  a  dream),  ""f  ^">m   the   text   In  program  books 


<jogreen;  Jeg  baerer  den  Hat,  West- 
;*ng.  j 
A  genuine  bass — not  a  baritone  in 
nasquerade — Is  rare.       One  who  can  | 


•  iven  recitals  In  Boston  within  a  month, 
-.Lr.  Kipnls  and,  last  night,  Mr.  Fonss. 

The  like  of  Mr.  Fonss's  voice  is  not 
heard  twice  In  a  dog's  age,  for  down 
it  goes  to  D-flat  below  the  staff,  with 
very  tone  firm  as  a  rock,  but  round 


what  the  vocal  fuss  Is  all  about. 

Take,    for    example,    Wolf's  ballad 
•The     Fire    Rider."      When     Ludwig  1 
Wuellner  sang  the  song — for  the  ballad  j 
nanage  a  program   of  songs  is  rarer  I y;"^  first  written  as  a  song-in  October 
Mil      TM^,-.^t>,.i.».«      t^r.     .„.h     v„.,r^  li^OS.  although  his  voice  was  not  agree- fl 

able  and  his  vocal  art  decidedly  ques-j 
tlonable,  his  imagination  and  melodra-  " 
matic  intensity  were  so  impressive  that 
the  audience  was  mightily  moved.  Yes- 
terday, with  chorus  and  orchestra,  tho 
effect  was  comparatively  slight;  the 
oroliestral  .accompaniment,  not  remark-  |i 


v  ithal,  full  of  quality  and  sweet.  Tho  j,,,,^,  covered  the  singers  for 

upper  range,  if  not  .so  notably  good,  is  ^j,^  ^^^^  p^^t,  and  here  it  may  be  said 
suU  ver>^  good  indeed.  ,^0  volume  of  sound  coming  from 

Its  excellence  may  well  be  attributed  j  number  of  singers  on  the  stage  was 
o  a  remarkably,  competent  technique.  |  „„r,„.js;|ngiy  small.  Only  in  the  straight- 
Mr.  Fonss  has  done  wonders  with  a  |  forward  music-  of  Glinka,  simple  music, 
oica  that  must  needs  have  plagued  [  i,„t  music  of  dignified  exultation, 
im  by  its  very  bulk;  It  would  have,  worthy  of  a  greeting  to  a  Tsar,  was 
neen  easier  to  give  It  its  way,  trusting  I  there  Imposing  .sonority, 
to  its  depth  and  volume  to  please  the,     in  the  "Song  of  the  High  Hills,"  by 

world!    I  Delius,  Ihft  solo  tenor  and  chorus  sing 

But  Mr    Tons..  wUe  n»n  that  h*!]  "uly  vowel  .sounds     We  wish  we  could 
,?«t  be   chose  rather  to  learn  to  sing     Join  in  Mr.  Percy  r.n..inger's  rhapsodic 
'n    to  make  an  unwieldy  organ  obe- jj  appreciation  of  this  composition.  To  us 
Kent  to  his  unusually  musical  Will.  By 


i.is  intelligent  study,  therefore, 
Fonss  has  not  only  developed  a  fall 
upper  medium  register,  but  he  hue 
brightened  his  lower  medium  and  his 
>w  tones  till  he  has  made  them  amaz- 
,.gly   flexible.     Thro^^J;"";  rapture   foU  In   the  High  Moun- 

^^^«..P':?:^°„"Ji?!„^\',7..TnVase  h^  also  to  depict  the  loneliness  and 

melancholy  of  the  high  solitudes  as  well 


ihe  musical  idiom  of  Delius,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  is  foreign,  it  is 
easy  to  recog-nize  his  technical  skill, 
although  it  is  not  always  in  evidence, 
but  his  emotion  seems  to  be  in  cold 
storage.  He  has  said  that  by  this 
iinisic  he  has  tried  to  express  the  joy 


and  with  Its  fitting  color;  a  phrase  he 
can  shape  with  grace  and  elegance;  he 
hAs  made  his  legato  smoother  than  that 
of  many  a  soprano.  Before  Mr.  Fonss 
tho  technician  a  listener  may  well  bow 

'"to  Mr  Fonss,  the  musician,,  much 
prai.=e  is  'also  due.  It  might  be  wished, 
indeed,  that  he  did  not  take  such  ob- 
vious saUsfactlon  in  his  grand  low 
tones:  too  many  of  them,  by  their  very 
richness,  cloyefi.  But  certain  songs  he 
(lid  sing  admirably,  above  all  those  two 
Schubert,    musically,  emotionally; 


back  and  ask  him  how  he  was.  "No 
servant  girl  will  think  of  cleaning  boots, 
so  we  have  to  have  them  blacked  In 
the  streets,  and  the  result  Is  that  the 
Americans  have  almost  always  dirty 
boots  on.  One  polish  a  week  Is  the 
most  any  one  thinks  of." 

He  was  "puzzled"  at  meals  by  the 
number  of  vegetables.  "We  neftly  al- 
ways have  at  dinner  squash,  white 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
green  com,  cauliflowers  and  turnips, 
and  you  are  expetted  to  eat  them  all 
together."  White  bread,  brown  bread, 
graham  bread  aijd  corn  bread,  "all  very 
sweet,"  were  to  be  taken  on  one's  plate 
all  at  once.  Grapes  were  10  cents  a 
pound.  A  lobster  cost  10  cents.  Apples 
had  been  sold  in  New  York  at  three 
cents  a  bushel.  "We  eat  cranberries 
with  our  meat." 


—pgl^-waa  paid  Jis!     •    •  • 
had  a  sketch  (about  6  pp.)  In  a  '  -  .  i 
g^d  monthly  called  Appleton's  Journai, 
for  which  X  received  45  dollars.  I 
In  1385  he  thought  of  coming  again 
to  this  country,  "^-here  it  U         tie  I 
might  get  Uteranr  work,  though  I  had 
rather   end   all   that   and  jork   in  a 
healthy  way  on  a  farm."    He  ^^  }°^ 
spirited.  Incapable  of  continuous  work 
■Tor  hours  I  walk  round  and  round  the 
room  and  sicken  with  need  of  some 
liariety  in  life.    ...    There  is  nothing 
so  dreadful  In  going  again  to  America. 

CFour  of  the  tales  contributed  by  him 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1877  were  ex- 
humed  from  the  files  of  that  newspaper 
and  published  in  a  handsome  and  lim- 
ited edition  three  years  ago  by  Pascal 
Covlci.  These  stories  gave  little  prom- 
ise of  Gissing's  later  work  but  as  1^. 
Vincent  Starrett  says  In  his  Introduc- 
tion to  the  volume,  they  have  blograph- 
leal  and  bibliographical  Interest.) 

Gissing  returned  to  England 
fall  of  1877  He  was  then  married.  This 
marriage  and  his  second  marriage 
were  unfortunate.  As  eariy  as  this  year 
he  began  to  show  his  catholic  apprecia- 
tion Of  books  by  other  authors,  dead 
or  living.  He  called  It  a  red-letter  day 
when  he  saw  Tennyson  at  th*  wedding 
of  one  of  his  sons  at  Westminster  Ab- 
bey "He  wore  precisely  the  same 
cape-coat  which  you  see  In  his  por- 
traits." Gissing  was  not  aahamed  to 
notice  trifles;  thus  he  wrote  of  Ellen 
Terry  with  two  children  drinking  cider 
in  a  little  public-house  arbor. 

We  have  dwelt  in  this  article  on 
Gissing's  experiences  in  the  United 
States  for  they  have  a  certain  local  in- 
terest, yet  the  letters  written  from  Bos- 
ton and  Waltham  are  only  three  in 
number,  occupying  a  few  of  the  400 
pages.  There  is  much  of  Interest  In  the 
letters  written  during  Gissing's  labori- 
ous life  and  when  he  found  peace  in 
Italy  and  Greece:  witness  his  generous 
opinions  about  contemporary  writers, 
his  love  of  nature,  his  comments  on  life 
and  religion.  Seldom  is  there  a  trace 
of  bitterness  In  his  remarks  about  other 
novelists — as  when  he  writes  that  Mudle 
had  tahin  60  copies  of  his  novel,  "Thyr- 
za"  to  begin  with  and  had  sent  for  25 
since  then.  "Over  against  this  put  the 
fact  that  he  has  Just  taken  2000  ot 
Rider  Haggard's  new  book."  The  craze 
over  Jumbo  in  1882  amused  him.  On 
one  day  there  were  16,000  persons  to  see 
that  elephant  at  the  zoological  garden*, 
"and  as,  on  the  average,  every  person 
gave  Jumbo  three  biscuits  or  buna. 
Judge  of  the  animal's  size.  They  have 
sold  him  to  an  American  showman  for 
£2000   .    .    .    Jumbo  refuses  to  stir." 


„K  the  grandeur  of  far  distances.  Thus 
did  he  set  hiinself  a  formidable  task. 
His  joy  was  only  moderate  i-apture;  his 
own  melancholy  was  at  times  a  con- 
tagious boredom.  If  the  human  voices 
•Yepresent  Man  in  Nature,"  man  did 
not  positively  assert  himself.  In  a  word, 
this  music  was  disappointing  to  those 
not  yet  fervent  in  the  cult  of  Delius. 

What   shall   be    said   ot  Prokofleff's   

"Seven" '.'  (It  seemed  at  times  as  If  the    hack  writer  In  "New  p"""* 
chorus    were    shouting.     "Seven    per         ■         •    ■  •  ^ 
cent";    Mr.  Stratton  declaimed  his  lines 


the  story  of  the  grenadiers  he  declaimed  j^j^^jj.^.          chorus  did  its  best  to  cx 
sUrringly;     he     had    atmosphere    for  ^^^g-  -^^^          horror,  but  the  impres 
Loewe  s    "Meeresleuchten,"    humor   for  ^.^^  made  was  not  so  overpowering,  as 
Falslaft's  drinking  song.  ^^^^   f^^^f  performance   last  season. 
Though  everybody  might    not    hold  Because  the  clement  of  surprise 
  —  •   ins  yesterday.   The  majority  of 


with  Mr.  Fonss's  Way  with  Wolf'8  "Ftias- 


r.<"ise,"    nobody    could    deny    that    he  ^^^^  nudi«r:r3  could  not  ngain  receive 


Gissing  gave  71  Bartlett  street.  Bos- 
ton as  his  address;  but  which  Bartlett 
street?  His  principal  friend  here  was 
"Mr.  Garrison,"  who  thought  he  could 
put  Gissing  on  the  staff  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  The  presidential  election  In- 
terested the  yoimg  Englishman.  He 
was  astonished  at  the  consumption  of 
newspapers,  though  they  were  much 
dearer  than  In  England. 

"On  election  day  233,000  copies  of  the 
Boston  Herald  were  printed  (about  10 
editions)  in  weight  altogether  H  tons. 

"We  have  Just  had  a  wonderful  in- 
vention here  called  the  -Telephone,'  by 
which  people  can  speak  to  each  other 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles.  They 
even  talk  of  its  superseding  the  tele- 
graph, for  they  do  not  yet  know  all  its 
capabilities.  ...  We  have  a  glorious 
public  library  here.  .  .  .  Altogether, 
Boston  is  a  splendid  place.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  ever  to  leave  It  for  good." 

In  January,  1877,  Gissing  waa  a  first 
assistant  teacher  In  a  high  school  at 
Waltham.  He  had  classes  in  "German, 
French  and  English  (J800)."  He  lived 
there  with  a  private  family  and  paid  IS 
a  week,  including  washing.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Waltham  a  newspaper  reporter 
called  on  him  and  questioned  him.  "A 
High  School  teacher  Is  an  Important 
person  here." 

Unfortunately   there   are   no  letters 
about  his  further  adventures  In  this 
country.     The    story    of    Whelpley,  a 
-   -       ■  ■•  de- 


scribes what  happened  to  him  In  Chi- 
cago and  Troy.  In  later  years  Gissing 
wrote  that  he  first  read  George  Sand's] 
novels  at  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Iiii 
1880  he  wrote  that  he  "got  on  well  in 
America."  "Whilst  In  Chicago  I  wrote 
a  story  every  week  (three  columns)  for 
the  lea4li{g  dally  paper,  tor  fcch  of) 


Thla  book  calls  for  another  article 
about  Gissing,  his  life  and  hia  work. 
For  he  wrote  in  1883  when  he  was  busy 
with  his  first  novel:  "The  world  is  for 
me  a  collection  of  phenomena,  which 
are  to  be  studied  and  reproduced  artis- 
tically. In  the  midst  of  the  most  seri- 
ous complications  of  life,  I  find  myself 
suddenly  possessed  with  a  great  oalra, 
withdrawn  as  it  were  from  the  tnune- 
diate  Interests  of  the  moment,  and  able 
I  to  regard  e\-«rythlng  as  a  picture." 

LANDOR  IMPROVED 
Walter  Savage  Lander's  line  Barter 
'  he  strove  with  none  for  none  was  worth 
'his  strife,  which  we  tried  to  quote  ye«- 
Iterday,  evidently  did  not  please  the 
Icomooelng  room.  "Worth  my  strUe" 
I  appeared  as  "worthy  of  my  strife." 

  ~¥ 


BUK1UNHULM£S. 


The  subject  of  Burton  Holmes'*, 
travelogue  at  Symphony  hall  Inst  nigl 
was  "Switzerland,  New  and  Different"; 
that  Is  to  say,  Mr.  Hobnes  visited  some 
places  known  to  few  tourists,  described 
a  few  sights  new  to  his  audiences  of 
many  years,  and,  while  some  of  hie 
pictures  had  been  shown  either  by  him- 
self or  Mr.  Nev\Tnan,  the  sub-title  of 
his  travelogue  was  justified. 

'He  began  by  showing  the  vineyards 
of  Vaud.  The  grapes  and  the  process 
of  converting  them  into  wine  at  once 
put  the  large  audience  in  a  thirsty 
mood,  which  not  even  the  many 
pictures  of  snow  and  i^'a  that  followed 
oould  slake.  When  he  came  to  Chlllon 
he  quoted  freely  from  B>TOn  and  inti- 
mated that  a  tour  through  Switzerlana 
with  that  poet  as  guide  would  furnlso 
a  travelogue  that  he  would  like  to  gl>'»' 
the  public.  At  Sion  the  cow  comb.T" 
were  described:  combats  in  which 
cow  tries  with  its  head  to  push  anoth 
backwards.  Then  came  the  three 
mous  mount.iin  passes.  St.  Be 
the  Simplon.  the  St.  Gotthard.  T 
were  many  views  of  the  Matterhorn 
companled  by  thrilling  pictures 
Alpine  guides  and  their  perilous  w 
The  monument  to  George  Chavea. 
Peruvian,  the  first  to  cross  the  A 
in  an  aeroplane — who  died  In  I  v 
recalled  the  e.ixly  days  of  fly 
the  crude  machines.  After  Mr. 
had  illustrated  the  story  of 
Tell   he  told  t'lo  Bullence  'n  cc 

.,     '  ..  .-.  !■      \  • 
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1  he  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be  assisted  by  the  Cecilia  Society 
foi  tiie  concerts  in  New  Yoik  next  Thursday  evewng  and  Saturday  after- 
noon. Prokofieff's  "They  Are  Seven"  will  be  performed  at  both  concerts, 
and  so  will  Ducasse's  Sarabande  and  Borodin's  Polovtsian  Dances.  Respi- 
Shi's  "Church  Windows"  will  be  played  for  the  first  time  in  New  York. 
Otlier  orchestral  pieces  to  be  performed  are  the  overture  to  Oberon, 
Moussorgsky's  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"  Rimsky-Korsakov'e  Sadko. 

When  the  Boston  Symphony  Chorus  sangr  at  a  concert  of  the  sym- 
phony orchestra  conducted  by  Arthui-  Nikisch  in  1893,  the  cntics  Messrs. 
Apthorp  and  Woolf,  were  not  pleased.  The  former  objected  to  the  pres- 
ence of  any  chorus  at  the  Symphony  concerts.  "These  concerts  in  which 
a  chorus  sits  round  the  orcFestra  are  not  the  ones  in  which  the  orchestra 
sounds  best.  After  three  or  four  experiments  one  is  even  m  doubt  whether 
they  pay  ihusically  ...  The  chorus  can  be  made  musically  worth 
while  only  bv  giving  it  the  lion's  share  of  the  program;  and  this  turns 
:he  ^^■\^o\G  thing  from  a  symphony  concert  into  a  choral  concert.  Now  it 
is  hard  to  see  what  sufficient  reason  there  is  for  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  giving  choral  concerts;  this  field  has  been  amply  worked  in 
Boston  for  the  last  ever  so  many  years;  we  have  already  all  the  choral 
concerts  we  know  what  to  do  with."  «     j.  j 

Mr  Woolf  described  the  performance  of  the  chorus  as  unsteady, 
colorless,  unfinished  ...  not  worthy  the  orchestra  whose  name  it 
shares." 

In  1893  the  choral  societies  in  Boston  wens  in  a  flourishing  condition 
SS  far  as  the  singers  and  the  audiences  were  concerned;  but  when  the 
worK  performed  had  an  orchestral  accompaniment,  the  performance  was 
seldom  satisfactory.  The  conductors  paid  chief  attention  to  the  chorus;  the 
orchr^tra  played  lazily,  wHhout  regard  for  the  conductor's  wishes.  On 
the  ..ther  hand,  orchestral  conductors  are  not  always  able  conductors  of 
choruses.  Theodore  Thomas  himself  did  not  shine  brilliantly  when  he  had 
a  large  body  of  singers  before  him.  ^ 

Conditions  have  changed  greatly  since  1893.  No  choral  society  in 
Boston  would  now  run  Hie  risk  df  incurring  pecuniary  loss  by  producing 
a  modem  work  of  importance  with  orchestra.  There  is  not  the  same  in- 
terest now  in  choral  concerts.  The  "Messiah"  draws  its  Christmas  hearers, 
no  matter  whether  the  performance  be  vital  or  perfunctory  and  dull.  The 
Cecilia,  well  trained  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Lang,  could  not  afford  to  engage  a 
largo  orchestra.  | 

The  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  which  a  chorus 
of  the  Cecilia  or  of  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  with  or  without  the  Radcliffe 
chorus  are,  indeed,  welcome.  Mr.  Koussevitzky  has  the  personal  mag- 
netism, the  flaming  enthusiasm,  to  inspire  even  a  naturally  phlegmatic 
hody  of  singers.  There  is  no  need  at  this  late_  day  of  mentioning  the 
strict;  v  musical  and  indispensable  qualities  that  have  made  him  renowned 
amwig  conauctors. 

Reinald  Werrenrath,  who  will  sing  this  afternoon  in  Symphony  hall, 
.3  more  inclined  to  find  fault  ivith  compositors  and  proofreaders  than  with 
critics.  It  is  seldom  that  his  Christian  name  given  in  baptism  is  spelled 
correctly  in  the  newspapers. 

Tlie  program  of  the  People's  Symphony  Orchestra,  to  be  led  this  af- 
emoon  by  Wallace  Goodrich  as  guest,  is  of  more  than  usual  interest. 
Vaughan-Williams's  "Pastoral"  Symphony  has  been  played  here  by  the 
Mew  England  Oons^vatory  Orchestra,  but  not,  strange  to  say,  by  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  Some  good  judges  prefer  it  to  the  composer's 
"London"  Symphony.  Stuart  Mason  will  play  the  piano  part  of  his  Rhap- 
sody on  a  Persian  Air  which  Mr.  Monteux  brought  out  in  April,  1921.  The 
m«lf)(Jy  on  which  this  Rhapsody  is  founded  is  printed  in  Woollett's  "His- 
toirc  de  la  Musique"  (chapter  on  Persian  music).  Mr.  Goodrich  arranged 
Cesar  1'  ranck's  Chorale  for  organ  (B  minor)  for  organ  and  orchestra  seven^ 
years  ago.  He  played  the  organ  part  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  October,  1921.  Homer  Humphrey  will  be  the  organist 
this  afternoon. 


Povla  Frijsh  should  draw  a  large  audience  tomorrow  night,  for  as  an 
interpreter  of  songs  ancient  and  modem  she  has  few  equals.  Her  program  ( 
iS  varied  and  some  of  the  songs  ai-e  unfamiliar.  Rebecca  Clarke,  an  Eng- 
lish composer  and  viola  player,  bom  in  1886,  studied  composition  with 
Villiers  Stanford.  She  came  to  New  York  in  1916  and  played  in  chamber 
■oncerts.  She  has  witten  a  viola  sonata,  a  piano  trio,  and  other  worka. 
Scheirbeck  is  unknown  to  us.  ' 


It  Is  pleasant  to  note  that  Malcolm  Lang  will  be  the  guest  conductor 
of  the  Apollo  Club  on  Tues<lay  evening.  His  father's  name  is  associated 
\vith  that  vocal  society,  for  he  founded  it,  brought  its  performances  to 
the  liighest  standard,  so  that  for  many  years  it  was  the  chief  rival  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Club  of  New  York,  which  was  famous  in  its  palmy  days. 

Paul  Roes,  who  will  play  the  piano  here  for  the  first  time  in  Boston 
pn  Wednesday  night,  was  bom  at  Wageningen,  Holland.  His  mother  gave 
him  the  first  lessons.  When  he  was  17  years  old  he  studied  at  Amsterdam 
(rith  Anton  Thiery  and  Julius  Roentgen.  In  1911  he  became  a  pupil  of 
BuBoni.  Ten  years  later  he  toured  in  Austria,  England,  France,  (Jermany, 
SoUand,  Switzerland.  He  has  studied  Spanish  music  at  Seville,  and  has 
'found  inspiration"  for  composition  in  Italian  cities.  He  first  came  to 
his  country  late  in  1925  and  gave  two  recitals  in  New  York.  Next  spring 
le  will  spend  the  summer  in  Italy.  Later  he  will  go  on  a  tour  in  the  | 
Dutch  East  Indies.  Two  of  his  more  important  compositions  for  tlie  piano 
ire  on  his  program  of  Wednesday.  | 

Katharine  Gorin,  another  stranger  in  this  city,  will  play  the  piano  i 
lext  Saturday  aftemoon.  Born  in  New  York,  she  has  received  her  musi- ' 
al  education  in  this  country.  Graduated  at  Smith  College,  vhere  she' 
lade  a  specialty  of  music,  she  studied  with  Lilian  Stout  in  Chicago,  but 
or  the  last  two  years  she  has  been  a  pupil  of  Josef  Lhevinne.  In  com- , 
osition  she  studied  with  Adolf  Weidig.  Her  "Presage"  is  on  her  pro- 1 
ram.  Her  recent  recital  in  New  York  was  warmly  praised  by  the  critics. 

Jean  M.  Missud,  leader  of  the  Salem  Cadet  Band,  has  dedicated  his 
ist  march  "Carillon"  to  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Cotton,  author  of  the  life  o/  ; 
•harles  W.  Eliot,  and  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Marblehead.  ' 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald;  ,„    ,         ,  ,       „  , 

Joe  tells  me  of  visiting  a  recently  detonsilized  friend  in  a  Cambridge 
hospital  last  Sunday.  Some  well-meaning  ladies  who  sing  in  a  church 
choir  came  over  to  bring  what  they  could  of  Christian  cheer  to  the  bed- 
ridden inmates.  Their  selections  included  "Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee," 
"Come  to  the  Arms  of  Jesus"  and  "I'll  Meet  You  on  the  Other  Shore." 

H.  F.  M. 


Alfredo  Casella's  new  Concerto  Romano  for  organ,  trumpets,  trom- 
bones kettle  drums  and  strings  will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  on 
JIarch  11,  at  the  New  York  Wanamaker  Auditorium,  New  York.  Charies 
Courboin  will  be  the  organist.  Cassella  wTote  the  Concerto  last  summer. 
He  says  that  the  title  does  not  indicate  an  effort  to  write  descriptive  music. 
"He  intends  the  Concerto  as  music  pure  and  absolute,  and  took  the  title 
'Concerto  Romano'  simply  because  he  believed  that  he  may  have  achieved 
a  musical  result  from  long  hours  of  meditation  patsed  in  the  beauties  of 
the  Eternal  City,  and  that  perhaps  some  of  the  characteristics  of  plastic 
Roman  style  may  possibly  have  guided  the  construction  and  determined 
the  spirit  of  this  symphonic  'fresco.'  Casella  adds  further,  that  of  all  the 
styles  which  unite  in  those  of  tife  city  of  St.  Peter,  that  which  has  evi- 
dently had  the  most  direct  influence  on  the  Concerto  Romano  is  the  "Berai- 1 
nien  barogue,"  inassmch  as  the  listener  may  perhaps  associate  the  sonor- 
ous conception  of  this  Concerto  with  the  majestic  architectural  creations 
of  this  celebrated  Neapolitan." 

The  MacDowell  Club,  Mr.  Lenom  conductor,  will  perform  among  other 
works  on  April  13,  an  orchestral  suite  by  Marguerite  Mason  (wife  of 
Sttiart  Mason),  and  two  movements  from  Mehul's  Symphony  No.  2. 

P.  H. 

"MACBETH"  TO  BE  REVIVED  ^ 


Notes  on  the  Tragedy;  the  Perfonnances; 
Rich  Prizes  Offered  for  Chamber  Music 


"Macbeth"  will  be  performed  at  the  Repertory  Theatre  tomorrow 
night.  It  win  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  tragedy  will  be  per- 
formed as  an  "old-fashioned,  blood-and-thunder,  boys  play,"  to  quote 
from  Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman's  essay  on  "Macbeth"  or  whether  stresB  will 
be  put  upon  the  "psychological"  side. 

Recent  revivals  in  England  brought  with  them  many  articles  by  pro- 
fessional critics  and  ingenious  la3rmen  concerning  the  play  itself  end  the 
mann^  in  which  it  should  be  performed. 

To  begin  with,  fiow  much  was  Shakespeare  Indebted  to  oM  chronicles, 
especially  Holinshed's?  "It  may  be  possible,^  says  "A.  N.  M."  to  see  In 
"Macbeth"  "some  conflict  between  the  ruthlessness  of  the  prehistoric  and 
the  time  'when  human  statute  purg'd  the  gentle  weal.' "  Shakespeare  took 
the  witches  from  Holinshed,  but  not  the  passage  in  which  they  are  de- 
scribed as  "rosting  upon  a  wooden  broch  an  imag^e  of  wax  at  the  fler,  re- 
sembling in  each  feature  the  King's  person."  "A.  N.  M."  adds,  if  he  had 
taken  this  detail  it  would  have  made  a  different  play,  "and  perhaps  one 
can  hardly  see  Lady  Macbeth  stoking  up  for  a  waxen  image;  she  was  for 
more  direct  methods  .  .  .  when  she  is  present  we  don't  think  of  them 
(the  witches);  she  is  overwhelmingly  greater  than  they," 

Bimam  Wood  is  in  Holinshed.  Wo  remember  when  George  L.  Fox 
played  Macbeth  in  his  burlesque,  a  messenger  came  in  to  say  that  some 
one  had  left  a  cord  of  wood  in  front  of  the  door.  So,  too,  the  peculiar  cir* 
cumstance  of  Macduff's  ibirth  came  from  the  old  chronicler. 


There  are  modem  historians  who  tell  us  that  old  Duncan  deserved  to 
be  murdered;  that  Macbeth  was  a  fin-e  fellow.  And  so  even  at  this  late 
day  a  revival  of  "Richard  III"  at  the  Old  Vic  has  brought  about  a  renewed 
discussion  of  Richard''3  character.  Mr.  George  Yoimg  goes  so  far  as  to 
protest  against  the  performance  of  this  tragedy,  "the  foulest  of  libels." 
"The  whole  legrend  of  his  being  a  crook-backed  monster  and  cowardly  mur- 
derer was  invented  to  cover  the  Tudor  usurpation  and  to  conceal  the  crimes 
it  was  forced  to  commit,  including  that  of  murdering  the  Princes  in  the 
Tower.  That  it  was  im^ented  by  Henry  Tudor,  a  foreign  adventurer,  trained 
in  the  worst  traditions  of  French  politics  under  Louis  XI."  The  young, 
this  writer  says,  should  not  thus  be  misled  in  English  history.  Mr.  Youngr's 
lette-  has  been  answered  by  several,  who  insist  that  Richard  was  a  crook- 
back  and  a  desperate  villain. 

Others  have  rushed  into  print,  allegring  that  Shakespeare  had  his  own 
father  in  view  when  he  portrayed  Falstaff.  If  this  theory  be  true,  "it  cer- 
tainly indicates  one  of  the  most  curious  forms  that  filial  piety  has  taken 
in  the  whole  course  of  literature." 
But  to  go  back  to  "Macbeth." 

I  Win  Banquo's  ghost  appear  at  the  Repertory  Theatre  with  red  paint 
on  his  face  and  his  finger  pointing  to  his  wounds  as  he  site  at  the  ban- 
quet, or  will  he  be  visible  only  to  Macbeth  in  his  haunted  imagination? 

Will  Mr.  Jewett  play  Macbeth  in  the  old-fashioiied  manner,  as  a 
bloody  "butcher,  or  will  he  represent  him  as  a  victim  of  nerves,  irreso- 
lute, at  heart  a  poor,  weak  fish?  Years  ago  newsboys  seeing  Kirby  as 
Macbeth,  were  bored  by  much  that  went  on  and  would  say  one  to  an- 
other, "Wake  me  up  when  Kiri)y  dies."  To  them,  and  to  many  older 
theatregoers,  the  great  scene  in  the  tragedy  began  with  "Lay  on  Mac- 
duff." 


When  Fox  played  in  the  burlesque  he  could  not  help  being  surprised, 
asking  whether  he  saw  a  dagger,  for  a  huge  wooden  killing^tool,  stained 
red,  was  suspended  by  a  string  from  above.  How  much  should  be  left 
to  the  imagination  in  a  performance  of  this  play?  As  yet  we  believe  it 
has  not  been  put  on  the  stage  in  modem  costume,  though  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  in  case  of  modernization  Lady  Macbeth  should  wear  pyjamas 
in  the  sleep-walking  scene.   And  a  flash-light  for  a  candle? 

Will  Lady  Madbeth  be  represented  as  a  virago,  bullying  her  hus- 
band into  his  crimes,  or  as  a  seductive  woman  influencing  Macbeth  by 
her  physical  spell  and  cajoling,  wheedling  ways?  Years  ago  we  saw 
Charlotte  Cushman  and  J.  B.  Booth  as  the  interesting  Macbeth  couple 
at  the  Boston  Theatre.  Would  Miss  Cushman's  conception  of  the  charac- 
ter and  her  performarice  be  applauded  today?    At  the  risk  of  incurring 
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J  «Tath  of  old-timers  we  doubt  the  acceptance  of  her  portrayal.  She 
•oared  and  she  ranted.  Not  long  afterwards  Richard  Grant  White  wrote  ^ 
his  essay  on  the  Lady  Gruach  in  which  h^had  the  courage  to  describe  her 
f.s  a  fascinating  woman,  by  no  means  an  Amazon.  There  are  those  whoi 
nsist  that  Macbeth  purposed  to  make  his  way  to  the  throne  before  the 
witches  addressed  him  on  the  blasted  heath;  that  he  was  the  prime  mover 
•n  the  murder.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  this  theory  with  passajfes  In 
the  text. 


We  do  not  believe  that  "Macbeth"  was  intended  to  be  first  of  all  a 
osychological  study  of  two  highly  nervous  persons.  Is  it  not  more  reason- 
able to  say  with  another:  "For  a  good,  honest  'Grand  Guignol'  horror 
what  could  be  better?" 

For  the  revival  last  December  in  London,  with  Mr.  Alnley  and  Miss 
Thorndike  as  the  "high  and  unquenchable  spirits,"  Charles  Ricketts  devised 
the  scenerj'.  The  blasted  heath  stretched  out  to  a  far,  misty  horizon.  The 
murderess  waiting  for  Banquo  hid  behind  "bare,  bleached"  trees.  The 
witches  conjured  up  visions  for  Macbeth  in  "a  cavern  full  of  stalactites 
and  stalagmites."  In  the  banquet  hall  there  was  a  "rich  proliferation"  of 
color. 

In  old  days  the  rnusic  was  that  known  as  Locke's.    At  the  revival 
in  London,  Granville  Bantock's  music  was  for  wind  instruments,  with  hag- 
'  pipes  predominating. 

j  Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  recent  essays  on  "Macbeth"  Is  the  one 
I  written  by  Maeterlinck  as  an  introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  tragedy 
1  nto  French.  No  matter  how  the  chief  actors  at  the  Repertory  portray 
the  characters,  whether  they  follow  the  old  traditions  or  agree,  one  with 
Henry  Irving,  the  other  with  Sarah  Bernhardt,  it  shouW  be  a  pleasure  to 
hear  the  lines  of  Shakespeare.  We  are  all  for  the  horrors,  for  the  witches 
— as  Victor  Hugo  once  said  that  he  accepted  Shakespeare  "in  bulk." 


The  Musical  Fund  Society  of  Philadelphia  offers  prizes  of  $10,000  for 
chamber  music  compositions:  First  prize,  $5000;  second  prize,  $3000; 
third  prize,  $2000.  These  prizes  are  for  compositions  for  from  three  to 
six  instruments.  Any  composer  may  submit  more  than  one  composition 
and  be  awarded  more  than  one  prize.  Any  composer  may  submit  com- 
positions for  the  first  prize  only,  if  he  bo  desires.  The  competition  Is 
open  to  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  nationalities.  The  contest  closes 
on  Dec.  31,  1927,  by  which  time  all  compositions  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  society. 

Both  score  and  parts  must  be  sent.  Each  score  must  have  written  on 
its  title  page  in  ink  a  nom  de  plume  and  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  jpiayed  it  successfully 
envelope  containing  a  paper  with  the  composer's  name  and  address  inside 
and  the  nom  de  plume  on  the  outside.  The  name  or  the  address  of  the 
composer  must  not  appear  elsewhere.  For  further  details,  write  to  the 
secretary  at  407  Sansom  street,  Philadelphia. 

At  Budapest  they  thought  of  continuing  the  Beethoven  cele^bration 
for  six  weeks!  This  plan  has  been  abandoned  only  because  it  would  not 
suit  Hungary's  financial  situation.  Six  weeks  I  One  week  seems  long 
enough.  A  bust  of  the  composer  will  be  unveiled  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
Opera  House  and  a  street  will  be  named  after  him.  Well,  Boston  has  iti 
Beethoven  street. 


.--n  I  :  ouch.  Bl  lii-;  a  jihi';.  ■  i  K^'^'S 
without  sayingr  that  he  is  fond  of 
Chopin.  So  why,  he  may  have  reasoned, 
not  set  forth  a  prograin  of  the  music 
he  loves  himself,  on  the  very  likely 
chance  that  the  public  will  like  it  too? 

So  Mr.  Anthony  besan  with  Debussy's 
first  prelude  from  his  first  book,  and 
followed  It  with  three  Bach  pieces — a 
choral  prelude  aiTanged  by  Busonl,  the 
D  major  prelude  and  fugue  from  the 
first  book  of  the  AVell  Tempered  Cla- 
vier, and  the  Italian  concerto.  Next  he 
played  Ravel's  "Mother  Goose"  pieces, 
transcribed  for  piano  solo  by  Jacques 
Chariot.  After  Chopin's  F  minor  fan- 
tasy he  closerl  the  program  with  the 
threo  Ravel  pieces  comprising  "Gaspard 
de  la  Nuit." 

To  respect  Mr.  Anthony's  judgment 
and  his  Independenee  It  is  not  necea- 
I  sary  to  share  his  taste  for  all  yester- 
day's offerings.  No  p«rfonrfer  can  hope 
to  please  everybody  by  his  choice  of 
music.  Mr.  Anthony  at  all  events 
pleased  himself,  and,  after  all.  there  is 
no  surer  way  to  please  an  audience. 

Despite  his  devotion  to  music  ancient 
I  and  modern,  Mr.  Anthony  did  some  of 
!  his  best  work  in  the  Chopin  fantasy. 
'  Not  only  did  he  play  each  episode  ad- 
i  mirably — many  a  pianist  can  achieve  that 
much — but    he    contributed   the  trans- 
[  itions  with   masterly  skill,,   with  that 
i  curious  touch  of  hesitancy  that  makes 
for  fanclfulne.ss  If  managed  aright;  if 
:  overdone,  it  leads  to  aimless  music.  It 
was  a  sound  musician  playing  yester- 
day, no  doubt  of  that. 

Musicianship  of  a  high  order,  Mr. 
Anthony  ahso  showed  in  the  andante 
of  tile  Italian  concerto,  tricky  music 
rhythmically  if  such  was  ever  wTitten. 
The  concerto's  first  movement  he  made- 
beautiful,  though  a  reading  less  highly 
mannered  would  have  pleased  somf 
hearers  better. 

Everything  he  played  he  ma'de  sound 
well,  his  tone  is  so  exceedingly  fine, 
above  all  In  pasage  work,  his  phrasing 
so  neatly  shaped.  Since,  in  yesterday's 
program — the  fantasy  apart — sound 
and  orderliness  were  the  qualities  most 
demanded.  It  follows  that  Mr.  Anthony 
What  powers  he 
lias  to  move  or  to  thrill  he  preferred 
to  hold  in  reserve  till  another  time. 

R.  R.  G. 

!  W«  thought  the  correspondence  abouft 
the  Smutty  Nose  murder  case  was! 
f  at  an  end,  but  aa  Mr.  Edmund  Pear- 
son's account  of  It  In  his  Interesting 
book  was  the  cause  of  shedding  Uik,  he 
should  have  the  last  word. 


The  copyright  on  compositions  by  Brahms  will  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  unless  the  term  is  extended  from  30  to  50  years,  as  many  Ger> 
man  writers  and  composers  would  have  it,  though  some  are  In  favor  «f 
retaining  the  lesser  term,  as  sales  in  cheap  editions  after  the  expiration 
will  benefit  those  who  cannot  afford  the  original  prices,  either  of  books  or 
mu.'iir.  I  P.  H. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


See 


SUNDAY — Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.   M. — Relnald  Werrenrath,  baritone, 
special  notice. 

Jordan  hall,  3:30  P.  M. — People's  Symphony  orchestra.    Wallace  uoodrieh, 
guest  conductor;  Stuart  Mason,  pianist.    See  special  notice. 
MONDAY-^ordan   hall.  8:15  P.   M^PavIa   FrIJsh,  soprano.      Frank  Bibfc, 
accompanist.    Gliick,  Arlette.    Rameau,  Menuet.    Schubert,  Rastlose  Liebe. 
G.   Faure,  Au   CImetlere.    Hahn,   Mandoline,   Ravel,   Le   Paon.    De  Fall*. 
Seguidille.    Moussorgsky,   O,    Ecoute    Nianouscka    (from   "The  Nursery"). 
PoldowskI,  Pannyre  aux  talons  d'or.    Cui,  La  Fontaine  de  Cxarshoe-2et». 
Rebecca  Clarke,  The  Seal  Man  (Ms.).    Singling,  There  cried  a  bird.    Scheie-  | 
beck,  Song  on  the  River,    Qrieg,  Woodland  Wandering  and  Dream. 
TUESDAY — Jordan  ,hall,  S  P.   M. — Apollo  Club's   third   concert  of  it»  BMh 
season.      Malcolm    Lang,    guest    conductor.      Harry    Farbman,    violinlrt.  ; 
Choruses:  MacDpwell,  the  Crusaders.    Liebe,  Come.  Charm  of  Night  (bari- 
tone obbllgato,  Mr.  Crowell).    AMenhofer,  Spring  is  Lord  of  Earth.  BantoeW, 
City  of  Chow/.    Krug,  Morning  Hymn.    Pache,  Silent  Recollection.  Carp- 
enter, The  Home  Road.    R.  W.  Warner,  Wake,  Miss  Lindy.    Saar,  Venetian 
Love  Song  (solo  voices,  Messrs,  Jackson,  Patch,  Raymond,  Qoode;  vioiliv 
obbllgato,  Mr.  Farbman).    Elgar,  Land  of  Hope  and  Glory.    Mr.  Farbman  ' 
will  play  two  groups  of  violin  pieces. 
WEDNESDAY — Jordan   hall,  8:15   P.    M.— Paul   Roe.-j,   Dutch   pianist.     Baoh-  , 
B    oni  Prelude  and  Fugue,  D  major.    Roes,  II  Qiorno  (composed  at  Florence 
in  1922.'   Ths  Night.  Th»  Dawn,  The  Day,  The  Evening).    Beethoven,  Sonata, 
op.  53.    Roes.  La  Vita  Eterna  (Composed  at  Florence  in  1926.    Four  move- 
ments.    Fi.'st  performance.)    Chopin,  Three   Preludes,   Nocturnes  Op.  IS,  . 
No.  2;  op.  37,  No.  1;  op.  48,  No.  1.    Ballade.    Wr.  Roes  gave  a  few  recitals  In 
the  United  States  a  year  ago.    He  will  return  In  January  for  another  tour. 
THURSDAY— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.— Third  and  last  concert  of  the  Flonraley  j  i 

(auartet.  I 
SATURDAY— Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.— Katharine  Gorin,  pianist.    Franok,  Prelude, 
Chorale  and  Fugue.    Brahms,  Intermezio,  E  major;  Intermezzo,  E  flat  mlnor_, 
Capricclo.    Chopin,  Nocturne,  Etudes  op.  10,  Nos.  11  and  8;  op.  25,  Nos. 
and  11.    Gorin,  Presage.    Stravinsky,  Etude.    Medtner,  idyll.  Conte,  can- 
zona  Serenata.      Dohnanyi,  Capriccio. 

loving 


nlv  a  svmbol  of  the  liberty 
Swiss.  From  the  RIgl  Culm  the  visitor 
^nw  remarkable  cloud  effects.  One  of 
the  most  Interesting  features  of  the 
travelogue  was  the  tourist's  stay  at  the 
castle  where  the  great  Barbarossa  once 
'  ved  and  ruled.  It  came  into  the  posses- 

■  ion  of  the  late  James  W.  Ell.swc^rth, 
■vho  preserved  its  mediaeval  character 
>et  enjoyed  there  modem  comforts. 

■  The  second  part  of  the  travelogue 
vas  devoted  chiefly  to  winter  resorts 

!  f.:,A  winter  sport.s  at  St.  Moritz,  Davos, 
ronlreslna.    Those  who  had  read  Dom- 

i  T'ille-Flfe's  "Things  Seen  In  Switzerland 
i-,  Winter,"  with  its  many  illu.>5tratlons, 

U-ere  agreeably  reminded  of   tho  bool< 

1  by  seeing  larg-er  and  finer  pictures  of 

(subjects  therein  descrlbod. 
The  travelogue  will  be  presented  thm 
e-rnoon.     The   subject  next  wiv-l;  Is^ 
-     •     ■■  P.  H.  I 


IICHARLES  ANTHONY 

y^harles  Anthony,  pianist,  gave  a  ro- 
/cltal  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan  hall. 
He  had  an   unusually  large  audience. 
Though  there  Is  no  reason  to  question 
the  liking  of  this  large  company  for 
Mr.  Anthony's  playing — quite  the  con- 
trary,   In  fact. — nevertheless    one  may 
wonder  If  the  program  offered  did  no! 
have  a  hand  In  attracting  many  people 
Mr.  Anthony,  so  much  stands  plain 
Is  warmly  In  sympathy  with  the  music 
I  of  Bach  and  with  that  of  the  .lern- 


TO  END  THE  DISCbSSION 
As  the  "World  "Wags: 
I    ^he  eurlotis  a«p«et  of  the  stery  ef 
!  the  tiiHrders  8*  the  island  Smuttyf 
I  Nose,  a«  told  fay  the  "prominent  eltlaen  1 
\ol  KIttery"  te  H.  B.,  Is  that  neither  the  | 
!  accused  man,  Wagnen  not  his  lawyers,  ' 
lever  heard  any  sueh   verslem  they 
never  asserted  that  there  were  twe,  not 
three,  tronien  on  the  Island,  tot  the 
reason  that  In  Uie  presence  ef  one  sur- 
vlTof  and  two  dead  tteflles.   It  treuld 
hare  been  difficult  te  make  anybody 
beliere  it.    If  H.  B.  retains  his  faith 
In  the  stery  told  liy  the  eminent  Klt- 
terlan,  and  still  OilnkS  that  Mrs;  Thax- 
ter.  Justice  Shaw  and  all  ottiei-  wHters 
en  the  subject  have  been  hoaxed  by  tl>e 
c^ourt  records  (which  he  Buggeets  were 
dootered)  he  may  see  the  graves  of  the 
tWB    murdered    women    Irt    the  Beutn 
cemetery  at  l»ort8m9Uth. 

The  chief  absurdity  in  the  story  told 
by  H.  B.'s  guest  Is  the  assertion  that 
Wagnei'  aooounted  for  all  ef  tiis  lime 
except  eno  heur.  and  Uiat  the  state 
argued  that  he  rowed  te  the  Shoals 
and  back  In  that  time.  Ther«  Is  no 
mention  at  this  In  tho  case  for  the  de- 
fense, ner  In  the  newspaper*  of  the 
time,  nor  anywhere.  In  no  court,  un- 
less manned  by  lui>atles,  would  a  case 
be  permitted  to  so  to  a  jury,  »n  any 
such  Impossible  oontentlon--nor  would 
It  be  believed  by  any  Jury,  •Wagner 
made  an  attempt  to  account  for  11 
hours  of  his  time,  and  failed  to  pro- 
duce one  witness  to  corroborate  his 
ridiculous  story.  The  yarn  about  tho 
death-bed  confession  of  the  surviving 
woman  Is  unsubstantiated  gossip,  of  a 
trite  and  familiar  kind.  I  heard  that 
It  was  still  repeated  by  one  old  fisher- 
man on  the  Shoal*— who  put  more  trust 
In  something  somebody  told  him  once, 
than  In  sworn  testlmonX  printed  reo- 
ordB,  or  anything  else. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  prominent 
KItterian  and  his  friends  had  for  dinner 
on  that  day,  but  there  was  one  dish 
provided  by  the  P.  K..  and  that  was  a 
heaping  platter  of  apple-sauce. 

New  York.      EDMUND  PE.^SON. 


MOON-MADNESS 

She  passed  by  us  softly 
On  her  bare  brown  feet 

As  an  old  moon  stealing 
Down  a  quiet  street; 


And  no  i^i.'  . 

What  her  loicc  naa  cried 
To  the  shadowed  window  .j 

And  the  face  Inside. 

None  could  Have  noticed  that 

Her  honey-voice  broke, 
And  I  should  have  questioned 

Even  that  she  spoke; 
But  something  had  remained, 

Something  stayed  behind  .  . 
And  all  that  night  It  tossed 

Its  hands  In  the  wind. 

But  now  that  the  long  jears 
Have  made  me  grow  old, 

What  she  said  Is  clear  now— 
I  know  what  she  told — 

"Come  quickly  when  the  moon 
Bends  low  In  tne  street,  .  . 


Once  she  passed  me  softly 
On  her  bare  brown  feet.  .  .  .- 
DONFABRAN. 


IF  YOU  KNOW? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Vow  that  governors,  lieutenant-gov- 
ernors and  other  people  of  great  emi- 
nence are  being  drafted  Into  service  for 
the  purpose  of  satiating  the  demands 
of  a  hungry  public  that  It  be  '  asked 
another."  It  might  be  well  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  almost  Inexhaustible  supply 
of  questions  that  were  propounded 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 
Some  tlm«  prior  to  1860  (the  copy  I 
possess,  autographed  by  my  father, 
bears  that  date  In  his  owti  handwrit- 
Ing).  Dick  &  Fitzgerald  of  New  Tork 
published—^  RKASON  'WHT" 

"A  Careful  Collection  of  Many  Hun- 
dreds of  Reasons  for  Things  -Which. 
Though  Generally  Believed,  Are  Imper- 
fectly Understood. 

"A  Book  of  Condensed  Scientific 
Knowledge  for  the  Million.  .  „ 

"By  the  Author  of  'Inquire  Within. 
The  book  contains  1325  questions  and 
answers,  mostly  of  a  "c'entlflc  or 
pseudo-sclentmc  nature,  but  «»fy  are 
not  so  technical  as  to  dismay  the  lay- 
man    Here  Is  one  of  them: 

"What  18  the  purest  form  of  carbon 

'"it'^ould  be  unfair  to  keep  the  an^""' 
reader  waiting  until  tf"'°"^°'  5°^,^' 
answer,  containing,  as  It  does  a  beautl- 
"ul.  If  lengthy,  moral  observation. 

•The  purest  form  of  carbon  is  the 
Uamond,  which  may  be  said  to  be  ab- 
solutely pure.  Henoe  we  ^"^^'f^"^ 
of  the  beautiful  lessons  of  science-* 
lesson  which  teaches  us  «  despise  not^ 
ng  that  God  has  gl-^n-  Jl^i, 
l^fckens  the  face  of  a  -''''""'J-fTS^ 
and  the  diamond  that  glutens  In 
crown  of  the  monarch.  ^! 
eame  element  In  merely  a  different 
:^rmlo  condition.  What  *  1-'°"^ 
humility  this  teaches  to  pride!  The 
haughtv  beauty  as  she  walks  «>•  »'«^»- 
nwardly  pr^ud  of  the  radlano. 
^  her  gems  a.  they  rise  and  t^^^^ 
her  breast,  little  think,  or  >tnow^  that 
e^ry  breath  that  1.  expired  "^""J^*' 

away  the  like 
her  treasures  are  eeniposed.  That  even 
In  our  own  flesh  and  b«ne.  the  sam. 
abeundlng  substanee  Ilea  hid!  and  that 
S^e  hurtJ^  tree  of  the  primitive  worl*^ 
ajid  the  little  flewer  ef  today,  are  belh 
instruments  of  giving  thi.  amgular 

^Trf  It  T^S-l-*n>ltleB  ^sstl«, 
••Have  people  eve,  bean  poJsoned  bj 

.^^.---fndrd^ef.^^^-^^ 
lu^d  t^secure  this  velume.  If  pose.bJ.. 
;  and  And  eut  why, 

Here    Sa    another,  equally 

"Why    do    connoisseurs  Bj 
wmea  rfUTeVr  month,  and  dlsteoj 
^elr  ehlns  for  a  few 
»«Un«  wlnesT"    This  question  Is  an- 

^er  might  be,  "Tes,  we  ha«  IM| 
■oennolssenrs-  today.' 

The  mld-Vlctorian   wmpUer  of  IhMl 
valuable    work  could 
Jeinptatlei,    to    occasionally    assign  ' 

ry^rel'^'/hrvilar-^^rgl^  »fj^- 

chemical  agencies  °^^'XJ\^^r^ 
tnay,  and  It  Is  suppose*  that 
«n  of  the  alcohol  combine 

b^hyj^^^r-^^^^^ 
"hr^  ^^'^^^^ 

by  hfgh  ^edloal  authority  In  m»W 
»art«  of  the  world,  to  present  an  awrtl 
w^liS  to  the  \nveterate  "irunkard^ 
T^c»«  o*  whloh  w.  have  read  the 
L 'tl^Ju«  present  details  of  the  mo«t 
Silns  description.  How  .isnally  tNl 
"mighty  displeasure  at  'n'-'-^'r'^^^, 
•xprsssed,  whea  tbo  wy  drlnU  whl 
Imparts  t^e  mad  pleasure  of  Intoxlc 
tion  Is  made  the  dirtci  iustrument 
which  the  drunkard  is  dc6t:o>odi 
IPOicn  u»  Xi^-BTA  NFK1->HAM 


EOPLE'S  CONCERT  I 

:  f"At  Jgfaah  hall  yesterday  afternoon  i 
.  Ithe  People's  Symphony  Orchestra  gave 
mti  14th  concert  of  this  season.    Wal-  i 
flace   Goodrich   was  pxest  conductor,  | 
Iwhtle  the  orchestra's  regular  conductor.  > 
I  Stuart    Mason,     was     piano  soloist. 
'  There   were   also   two   other  «oIoists, 
Homer  Humphrey,  organist,  and  Will- 
iam D.  Simmons,  tenor. 

The  program:    Overture  to  "The  Be-  l 
trothed  of  the  Tsar,"  Rimslcy-Korsaioff ;  j 
Pastoral  Symphony,  H.  Vaughan  Will-  | 
iams;  Rhapsody  on  a  Persinii  Air,  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra,  Stuart  Mason; 
Chorale  in  B  Mmor,  Cesar  Franck  (ar- 
ranged for  organ  and  orchestra  by  Wal-  i 
lace  Goodrich) ;  Hungarian  March  from 
"The  Damnation  of  l^'aust,"  Berlioz. 

It  was  one  of  the  finest  concerts  of 
this  season  in  Boston.  There  '"'ei'e 
pieces  marked  "first  performance,  but 
most  of  them  had- not  been  heard  here 
for  several  years,  and  the  "V  aughan 
Williams  Pastoral  Symphony  was  Intro- 
duced in  this  city  but  last  year,  at  a 
concert  by  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory Orchestra,  Mr.  Goodrich  conduct- 

'"Tho  beauty  of  this  work  lies  In  Its 
serenity.  It  suggests  no  brilliant 
colors,  expresses  no  excited  emotions, 
even  in  the  presto  of  the  third  move- 
ment. Its  moods  are  strictly  In  keep- 
ing with  Its  title,  breathing  content- 
ment, mild  enjoyment,  comfort.  In  sui-, 
roi.ndlngs  where  the  sun  goes  downj 
amid  pastel  colorings.  Steadily  the, 
music  proceeds  to  Us  poetic  climax  in 
the  fourth  movement,  and  a  tenor 
voice,  heard  off-stage,  gives  out  the 
last  calm  phrases  over  a  sustained  high 
A  by  the  violins.  This  8>-mphony  re- 
minds one  of  nothing  so  much  as 
"plain  living  and  high  thinking."  There 
are  few  composers  who  can  achieve  this 
effect  In  a  major  work  without  dullness. 

Mr.  Mason's  "Rhapsody  on  a  Persian 
Air,"  and  Mr.  Goodrich's  orchestration 
of  the  Cesar  Franck  B-Mlnor  Chorale 
both  made  their  first  bow  to  Boston 
six  years  ago,  and  have  not  been  too 
often  played  since.  Mr.  Mason,  in  his 
Rhapsody,  takes  an  old  Persian  theme 
and  plays  with  It,  that  Is  to  say,  builds 
improvisations  with  it  and  enjoys  their 
patterns  as  he  goes  along,  rather  than 
"working"  out  variations  of  it,  which 
would  materially  have  deadened  Its 
beauty.  The  result  for  the  listener 
Is  that  the  piece  offers  all  the  drama 
and  fascination  of  a  set  of  Persian  tales, 
told  in  sound. 

The  B  Minor  Chorale  Is  one  of  thef 
last  compositions  of  Cesar  Franck.  In 
making  the  transcription  from  organ 
to  orchestra  and  organ,  Mr.  Goodrich 
not  merely  added  a  Cesar  Franck  work 
to  the  aA'ailable  orchestral  repertoire, 
but  he  distinctly  heightened  the  sonor- 
ity and  grandeur  of  the  piece,  particu- 
larly In  the  final  passages. 

The  Rtmsky-Korsakoft  overture  has 

not  been  heard  here  as  often  ag  some 
i}t  his  other  compositions,  and  some 
which  had  later  introductions  to  Ameri- 
can audiences.  Tlie  program  notes  with 
regard  to  this  piece  are  a  little  mis- 
leading. "Boston  heard  a  single  perform- 
ance in  December,  1922,"  they  read. 
Doubtless  this  means  of  the  complete 
opera,  for  the.  srogram  subject  under 
discussion,  the  overture,  was  played  in 
Boston  back  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Gericke, 
in  the  wake  of  the  first  enthusiasm  for 
the  work.  Like  many  another  piece  by 
Rlmsky-Koreakoff,  It  Is  now  listened  to 
for  the  enjoyment  that  Is  Inherent  In 
it,  and  no  longer  for  any  excitement  to 
bu  found  In  Ita  daring  themes,  or  novel 
orchestration. 

The  familiar,  almost  popular,  Berlioz 
march  brought  the  program  to  a  close, 
with  an  audience  not  hurrying  to  the 
doors,  but  lingering  to  express  Ita  ap- 
preciation of  Mr.  Goodrich's  masterly 
conducting  and  the  orchestra's  fine 
playing,  In  music,  as  In  politics,  there 
persists  the  Impression  that  the  people, 
by  and  large,  have  no  real  knowledge. 
Yet  It  Is  extraordinary  how  unerring 
is  their  Judgment  at  times.  It  is  hard 
to  say  what  may  have  attracted  them 
In  the  announcement  of  yesterday's 
program,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  Jordan 
Hall  was  almost  filled,  whereas  on  most 
other  Sunday  afternoons  tliere  have 
been  plenty  of  seats.  Perhaps  It  was  I 
the  relatively  unfamiliar  music  by  I 
familiar  composer."!.  H.  I,  j 

lWerrenrath  sings 

Reinaici  Werrenrath,  baritone,  accom- 
panied by  Herbert  Carrick,  gave  a  con- 
cert yesterday  afternoon  in  Symphony 
hall,  this  being  the  program: 

When  Dull  Care,  Old  English;  Sallv  In 
Our  Alley,  Carey;  I'll  Sail  upon  the  Dog 
■Siar,  Purcell;  Vlcr  Ernste  Gesange, 
Brahms;  "Credo"  from  OtelI6,  Verdi; 
piano  .solos:  Gavotte  in  R  minor.  Bach; 
Khapsodie  In  F-.sharp  minor,  Dohnanyl, 
Herbert  Carrick.  Tributes,  Fisher;  The 
Green-Eyed  Dragon,  Wolseley  Charles; 
Poor  Man's  Garden,  Kennedy  Russell: 
Itoots,  Hazel  H.  R.  Felmann;  Princess 
<  f  the  Morning.  Ware;  Dnna,  McGill; 
I  Kincr  <"h.-irl<><?,  AT--iul.^  'V;U  -in  wi^tp 


."Mr. 
ye^^'er(i 

than   sniii'"tir:irs   i,;    Ulr   i  hmj.        .-^..li;.  :i 

Our  Alle.v" — what  could  be  more  agree- 
able of  Its  pleasant  kind?  And  at  last 
he  has  discovered  Purcell's  "Dog  Star," 
a  song  Purcell  might  have  written, 
granted  the  necessary  foresight,  with 
Mr.  Werrenrath  in  mind.  Never  before 
has  Mr.  Werrenrath  undertaken  music 
so  exacting  as  Brahms's  "Four  Serious  j 
Songs";  the  acclaim  with  which  the 
large  audience  received  them  should 
prove  to  Mr.  WeiTenrath  that  he  can 
venture  on  mu.sic  quite  as  exalted  a-s 
he  pleases.  But  why,  why  should  he 
elect  to  sing  them  in  German  when 
the  English  translations  are  very  well 
a.i  they  stand,  and  easily  could  be  made 
better? 

By  the  same  argimient,  the  accepta- 
bility of  good  music,  Mr.  Werrenrath's 
dramatic  performance  of  lago's  creed 
was  liked  extremely  well,  only  les.s  so 
than  that  amusing  song  "The  Green- 
Eyed  Dragon."  Of  course,  after  his 
English  group,  he  had  to  sing  many 
added  songs;  tho  audience  would  have 
them.  Small  wonder.  Mr.  Werrenrath, 
at  his  best,  can  get  more  from  a  song 
than  most  singers  can.  And  yesterday 
he  was  In  voice. 

As  well  as  excellent  accompaniments, 
Mr.  Carrick  played  his  solo  pieces  "to 
the  great  pleasure  of  the  company. 


r.11  A  ni  AT  QUnW 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

K«w  Park  Tlioatre— First  time  In 
Boiton  of  "The  Chariot  Show  of 
1927,"  with.  Jessie  Matthews,  Sunday 
Wllshlre,  Hazel  Wynne.  Ann  Stephen- 
son, Vera  Braund,  Bobble  Lee,  Dorothy 
Graham  Virginia  Meyer,  LoulHe  Smith, 
Herbert  Mundin,  Harold  M'arrend.T, 
Gordon  Sherry.  Henrv-  Lytton,  Jr., 
.Mien  Macbeth,  Michael  Foley. 

In  the  old  days  when  this  form  of 
entertainment    was   popular    the   w  ord  t 
"show"  was  prefaced  by  "variety."    It  i 
■would    be    Interesting    to    trace  the 
changes  from  the  days  of  Tony  Pastor 
to  the  present;  to  note  how  "vaudeville 
succeeded     "variety,"     ^oyv  ' 
finally  came  on  the  theatre  bill.    It  is 
pleasant  to  see  "show"  again,  for  the 
entertainment  last  night  at  the  ^ew 
Park  was  a  show  of  pretty  girls,  younc. 
fresh  (but  not  in  the  aggressive,  dls- 
Boncerting    meaning    of    that  word) 
graceful  dancers,  disporting  ""^"'af 'i;;^ 
M  If  they,  too,  enjoyed  the  fun.  The  e 
were   some   excellent  c""!*'"^'^"'  ^.W' 
Mr    Mundin  at  the  head,  /^""^^i^^^, 
man,  now  a  low  comedian  and  b.  right 
gooA  one  too,  now  a 
acquirements,  as  was  seen  by  his  ma.s- 
terly  portrayal  of  "The  "^»^  '-; 

In  which  he  struck  the  pathetir  nut. 
but  quietly,  without  falling  fnto  mau.l- 
lln  sentlmentalism.— truly  an  excellent 
character  sketiJi.^  And  Mr.  Mundm. 
bv  his  surprising  qutcknes-s  In  tiiking 
various  and  widely  differing  roles,  re- 
minded one  of  "the  LIghtntug  Change 
Artist."  always  on  the  bill  of  van.  l.v 

ntertalnments     that     delighted  our 
thers. 

Allah  he  praised— there  was  a  re- 
.Tteshlng  absence  of  mushy  songs  for  a 
ieeping    tenor   or   a   blatant  bantone. 
What   songs   there   were   pleased  the 
audience  and  were  sung  simply  without  | 
repetitions    ad    nauseam.     Miss    M;it-  , 
thews  shone  as  a  sly  singer  who  did  i 
not  have  to  hammer  home  her  points,  i 
(Mrlish   but   by    no   means  unsophisti- 
cated, she  sang  her  lines  wlUi  the  quiet 
emphasis  that  is  peculiar  to  the  English 
music  hall  artist  when  she  is  not  of  tlve 
school  in  whiih  Marie  Lloyd  shone  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

If  one  were  to  mention  the  features 
on  the  long  bill  that  were  especially 
amusing  one  would  name,  "Think  Be- 
fore Tou  Speak."  with  Mr.  Mundin, 
Miss  Wynne.  Miss  Wllshln  as  the  fam- 
ily at  breakfast ;  "The  Grand  Guignol" 
horror.  In  which  song  and  dance  were 
Introduced  that  the  play  itself  mlghtj 
not  terrify  the  audience;  "The  Opera." 
In  which  the  sextet  from  "Lucia  dl| 
Lammermoor"  was  first  played,  andj 
afterwards  ^he  characters  spoke  andj 
shouted,  without  musical  accompani- 
ment, the  words  of  the  libretto,  so  that 
they  might  be  understood ;  tlio  ballet 
of  "Tho  Lost  Collar  Button,"  with  dia- 
logue ;  "A  Gala  Xight  at  Galashiels."  a 
cabaret  scene  with  many  illustrationsi 
of  traditional  Scottish  thrift,  and  "Atn 
mospherics,"  in  which  Dr.  Porus  Plas- 
ter, Major  Knapsack  ,and  Mr.  Cablei 
broadcast  Information  about  medical 
remedies,  travel  among  the  savages, 
and  the  running  of  street  cars  with 
constant  liitenuptlons  which  led  to  sur-j 
prising  continuations  in  speech  that! 
•were  wildly  funny.  (We  have  men-t 
tloned  Mr.  Mundin  as  the  Last  Cabby).' 
The  stage  settings  were  simple  but  suf-' 
flcient.  Tho  whole  show  moved  steadily 
along  without  creaking,  the  padding! 
necessary  between  theo  more  Importanti 
scenes  was  small  In  quantity,  the  In- 
termission was  of  reasonable  length. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  there  were  a 
few  conventional  scenes  In  which  Iwife, 
husband  and  lover  were  Introduced ; 
they  were  neither  among  the  moetl  orl-j 
sinal  nor  the  most  amusing  ni'in*-  Is  on 
the  bill.    An  audience  \  th«| 

theatre  was  warmly  land 


.-peaking  of  G«orge  Glsslng's  adven- 
tijres  In  this  country  as  told  In  a  fftw 
letters  among  the  many  published  by 
Houghton  Miftlln  Company,  v,o  men- 
tioned the  Joy  ho  took  In  reading  books; 
not  only  those  written  by  ancient  wor- 
thies, but  novels,  essays,  histories  by  his 
contemporaries. 

Some  Englishman  said  In  a  snippy 
way  that  Gissing's  novels  smelt  of  fried 
fish.  Thus  did  this  critic  speak  disdain- 
fully of  characters  Introduced,  poor 
devils  in  Grub  street,  the  unsuccessful 
In  the  lower  walks  of  life,  the  liumlll- 
ated  and  the  oppressed.  Glssing  in  his 
most  depressed  moments — lie  at  times 
sounded  ^he  depths — would  never  have 
been  so  contemptuous  of  anotlier's  work. 
He  could  write  bitterly  In  his  letters 
about  men  In  a,crowd.  Living  at  Ep- 
som, where  they  had  engaged  a  servant 
who  could  cook  a.  Joint  and  boil  a 
potato^"it  Is  incredible" — he  found  the 
place  hideous  in  May  on  account  of  the 
races — "fields  aaad  lanes  filled  with  ver- 
minous rufLlansT'  In  earlier  years  he 
described  the  "vulgarity"  of  the  people 
exhibited  in  holiday  times.  "Their  no- 
tion of  a  holiday  is  to  ruste  In  crowds  to 
some  sweltering  place,  such  as  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  there  sit  and  drink 
and  quarrel  themselves  Into  stupidity. 
Miserable  children  are  lugged  about, 
veiling  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and 
are  beaten  because  they  yell.  Troops 
of  hideous  creatures  drive  wildly  about 
the  town  In  gigs,  donkey  carts,  cabbage 
carts,  dirt  carts,  and  think  It  enjoy- 
ment," He  described  thousands  maJving 
clieap  trips  to  eat  a  "greasy"  meal  in  a 
Margate  coffee  house  and  see  for  five 
minutes  the  ocean  through  "eyes 
blinded  with  dirt  and  perspiration." 
There  TrSr©  the  parks  and  commons 
"packed  with  screeching  drunkards,  one 
general  mass  of  dust  and  heat  and  rage 
and  exhaustion."  .\nd  In  this  letter  he 
longed  for  a  general  shortening  of  work- 
ing hours  the  year  round,  so  that  all 
labor  would  be  over  at  4  P.  M.  "Then 
the  Idea  of  hours  of  leisure  would  be- 
come familiar  to  the  people  and  they 
would  learn  to  make  some  sensiblo  use 
of  them.  Of  course,  this  Is  Impossible 
so  long  as  we  work  for  working's  sake. 
All  the  world's  work— all  that  Is  really 
necessary  for  tho  health  and  comfort 
and  even  luxury  of  mankind — could  be 
performed  In  three  or  four  hours  of  each 
day.  There  Is  so  much  labor  Just  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  money-grub- 
bing." 


A\nien  Glssing  was  poor — only  towards 
the  end  of  his  life  was  he  In  comfort- 
able circumstances— he  knew  the  Joy  of 
finding  bargains  at  second-hand  book 
shops — a  first  edition  of  "Quenthi  Dur- 
ward"  for  a  shilling,  the  first  edition 
of  Gibbon— Glssing  described  it  as  a 
lover  rhapsodizing  over  his  mistress- 
six  quarto  volumes,  "not  a  yellow  stain, 
glorious  print,"  portrait  and  maps- 
only  6sh.  6d.  "Of  course  It  was  Impos-. 
sible  not  to  get  this;  flesh  and  blood 
could  not  forego  the  possession  of  It, 
despite  all  Impecunloslty."  There's  your 
true  lover  of  books'; 

How  generous  he  was  In  his  apprecia- 
tion of  other  novelists:  He  was  indig- 
nant because  George  Meredith  was  not 
warmly  appreciated,  although  he  ad- 
mitted in  1884  that  his  novels  were  of  the 
superlatively  Jough  species.  In  this  let- 
ter he  wrote:  "Human  life  has  little  in- 
terest to  me,  on  the  whole — save  as  ma- 
terial for  artistic  presentation.  I  can 
get  savage  over  social  Iniquities,  but 
even  then  my  rage  at  once  takes  the 
direction  of  planning  revenge  in  artis- 
tic work."  Charlotte  Bronte  was  one 
of  his  idols.  When  he  visited  Brussels 
the  only  entry  In  his  diary  was: 
"Walked  about  the  hilly  streets,  and 
thought  of  Charlotte  Bronte."  Tet  he 
noted  her  strange  weakness: -".She  was 
very  vain  of  her  narrow  waist  and  small 
foot,  and  she  laced  herself  so  tight  as 
to  injure  herself."  George  Sand  was 
another  of  his  Idols,  and  so  was  Dicky 
ens.  He  found  Ruskin  and  Swinburne 
doing  the  most  artistic  work  of  the 
day  (1883):  "I  am  growing  to  feel  that 
the  only  thing  known  to  us  of  absolute 
\-alue  Is  artistic  perfection." 

Glssing  had  described  the  struggle  of 
a  young  man  in  breaking  Into  literature. 
It  Is  the  more  noteworthy,  showing  the 
CJitholIcity  and  generosity  of  his  appre- 
ciation, that  he  urged  his  brother  to 
read  Walter  Besant's  "All  in  a  Garden 
Pair,"  one  of  "the  most  charming  and 
delicate  of  modern  novels."  A  great 
part  of  this  novel  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject of  early  literary  life.       f-  , 

He  found  refreshment  in  Longfellow, 
whose  poetry  was  "not  very  deep— by 
the  side  of  the  great  poets  he  sinks 
into  Insfgnlficance";  but  there  was  a 
"quiet  sunny  atmosphere"  for  those 
not  in  the  humor  of  climbing  the 
heights. 

"Besides  his  exquisite  style,  there  Is 
in  Hawthorne  an  independence  of  con- 
ventional view  which  makes  his  work 
very  valuable  to  all  who  are  reading 
for  the  maturity  of  their  thought." 

He  found  perfect  prose,  mar\'elous 
passages  in  Landor;  was  struck  by  Ten- 
nyson's felicity  in  putting  vague  no- 


wished  those  of  Ms  family  to  reaa' 
much.    He  wrote  to  his  17-year-old  s 
ter  Margaret:     "A  woman  is  a  me 
duffer  If  she  Is  not  able  to  read  Shak< 
speare  with  perfect  intelligence  of  h! 
vocabulary." 


The  many  letters  from  Italy  and 
Oreec«  show  the  simplicity  of  a  child 
In  "enjoyment,  besides  the  ability  to  de- 
scribe a  scene  In  few  words  without 
the  customarj'  commonplace  adjectives. 
The  letters  written  when  he  was  hard 
at  work  as  a  novelist,  encouraged  first 
of  all  only  by  Frederic  Harrison,  are 
more  engrossing;  they  portray  the  man. 
He  rejoiced  In  the  one  volume  driving 
out  the  traditional  tliree  volume  novel. 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  planned  to  tell 
evrcrythlng,  to  leave  nothing  to  be  di- 
vined. Glssing  found  art  in  episodes, 
rather  than  In  biographies.  "I  think  It 
is  better  to  tell  a  story  precisely  as  one 
does  in  real  life,  hinting,  surmising, 
telling  in  detail  what  can  so  be  told, 
and  no  more." 


Will  these  letters  lead  to  a  revival  o;' 
interest  In  Gissing's  novels?  Or  will  he 
be  remembered  solely  by  his  "Private 
Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft"?  He  thought 
it  was  his  best  book.  "The  thing  most 
likely  to  last  when  all  my  other  futile 
work  has  followed  my  futile  life."  WUl 
.some  In  the  years  to  come  dgree  with 
Frederic  Harrison  as  to  the  power  of 
"Workers  in  the  Dawn"  or  appreciate 
the  irony  of  "In  the  Year  of  Jubilee" 
GLssIng  found  the  "summer"  atmosphere 
of  Besant's  "All  in  a  Garden  Fair"  de- 
licious. Has  that  novel  survived  the 
bard  winters?  Books  have  their  fate. 


AS  SHE  IS  SPOKEN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  other  daj-  I  overheard  a  customer 
of  the  postoffice  ask  for  a  stamped 
ahnvelope."  Vv'hen  I  go  Into  the  drug 
store  and  ask  for  envelopes,  the  young 
women  behind  the  counter  gently  cor- 
rect me  by  saying  "envelops,"  I  sup- 
pose because  they  are  so  accustomed 
to  speaking  French,  but  It  embarrasses 
me.  P.  EDWARDS. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  following  essay  was  written  by  a 
9-year-old  boy  in  the  grammar  schools 
of  Quliicy.  t  am  sorrj-  I  cannot  set 
John  ill  action. 

"HE  WA.S  A  SIGHT  TO  BEHOLD 
Once  there  was  a  boy  whose  name 
was  Joliii.  He  was  very  dirty  when  ho 
«-as  home.  He  never  washed  his  hand>> 
or  face.  When  he  ate  he  never  used  a 
napkin.  All  of  his  food  fell  on  his  pants 
and  on  the  floor.  He  always  looked  a 
sight  when  he  left  the  table.  That  is 
why  I  named  my  story  'lie  was  a  sight 
to  behold.'  " 

JAMBS  L.  EDWARDS 


"UDY  ALONE"  AT 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE)  —  "Lady 
Alone."  a  play  In  three  acts  by  Laetltia 
McDonald.    The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Virginia  JMne  Louise  Gallowij- 

f^lariBrte  C'arter  Lee  Smith 

Kathryn   Petern  Dorothy  Overent 

f'niil  Oorvthe  Edward  H,  Wcvtr 

Nln,^  Hoplilnfi  Alice  It-ivi,v 

Rfv.  Dr.  Bloomer...  Kirl?  lit-,  wn 

f'raig-  Neilson  Aufltln  Fnirn'rui 

Stephen  Brett  Jopeph  KHijo'ir 

Reran  ,  ■William  1/^^Uh 

City  msrehal  ■....'William  W.  Crimuis 

MpHsenfer  Spencer  Beiitl.-y 

nils  Is  a  sad  little  play  about  a  sad 
little  lady,  in  a  setting  somewhere  near 
the  top  of  the  social  pyramid.  Love 
and  death  are  taken  In  the  best  possible 
taste  with  an  .accompaniment  of  phono- 
graph, cocktails,  and  the  other  appur- 
tenances of  our  better  circles. 

Miss  Alice  Brady  Is  Nina,  one  of  the 
army  of  girls  adrift  In  New  York.  ,"5he 
is  an  orchid,  the  flower  of  a  gentle  but 
Impoverished  stock.     Like  an  orchid, 
she  is  rootless,  a  rich  little  poor  girl 
.serving  caviar  with  her  cocktails  and 
avoiding  tlie  grocer.    Where  some  girls 
could  do  quitei  nicely  with  $2000  a.  year 
and  what  tl>ey  could  make,  Nina  v.  :  s 
never  meant  to  battle  for  her 
She  l,s  the  fino  and  delicate  tjT. 
woman,    whose    life    will  always 
molded  by  the  men  who  happen  to  ' 
her. 

After  years  of  polite  scraping, 
drifts  into  what  for  her  tj-po  repre.«eu 
the  ultima  thule,  an  engagement  to  8 
adoring  old  millionaire,  security  to  tl 
nth  degree.  There  is  alway.u  som^.'' 
intensely  dramatic   In   the  thoug; 
casting  aside  a  few  millions  for 
and  when  Nina  makes  this  gesture 
ter  a  city  marslial  has  removed  all 
furniture  from  her  apartment,  with 
proximate  cause  of  her  insanity  a 
ried  man  with  two  children.  It  Is  in 
a  beau   geste.     Nina  does  it  gai: 
and  when  her  Cra^«;'s  ardor  cools, 
a  light  touch  she  does  a  uhalso  loi 
death  to  tho  accompaniment    of  f 
ling  glasses  and  conversation  abou. 
merits  of  wiiiskey. 

Miss  Brady  gives  a  convincing,  ^-a- 
strained  performance  of  a  wom<*--n  toe 
fine'  to  stand  disillusionment.  Intel!. 
uaily,  you  realize  a  finished  prodii 
of  a  sensitivel.v  perceived  play,  .ti 
empt  for  something  very  good,  'p  ^ 
tionaRy   Nina'.s   troubles  cam, 


i.li  you.     Even  Miss   BraJy,  I'nr  as 
■  has  come  sliico  her  pleaBRiit  Iniroime 
•     cannot  muke  Nina  deeply  moving. 
...  Uity  Is  always  just  around  the  cor- 
ner. 

But  the  play  is  so  much  above  the 
averas.>  that  !t  Is  decidedly  not  iin 
ov  -i  1  p  ^vaatcd.  You  can  be  gently 
anui.-"a  by  tho  linos  vi-lthout  the  strain 
of  eplfe'ram-oatchlng.  The  characters 
are  roople  "ho  live  with  humor  and 
dellcata  perceptions.  The  men  IdoTc  as 
thoujrh  they  bought  their  clothes  .it 
Brooks's,  and  wore  thorn  In  the  day- 
tlnifi  as  well  aa  .on  the  stagre. 

Mr.  Kllgour  as  the  old  millionaire 
won  ft  true  tribute  in  the  form  of  a 
tremendous  and  general  sigh  from  the 
audience  when  Xlna  told  him  to  go. 
Mr.  Farnum  was  sufficiently  futile  as 
the  lover  who  wasn't  nulte  big  enough. 
But  the  play  really  revolves  about  the 
sa  dllttle  I>ady  Alone,  and  Miss  Brady 
more  than  does  her  Justice. 

R.  H.  G. 

REPERTORY  THEATRE  —  Shakes- 
peare's "Macbeth,"  presented  by  the 
^'epertorj-  company,  with  the  following 

-  St ; 

Kirst  Witch   Apnea  Elliot  Soott 

I  Second  Witch  Linda  Aim  Carlon 

I  Third  Witch  Mark  Schweid 

:  Duncan,  Kins:  of  Scotland. .  .  .William  Mason 

Malcolm,  his  son  Guy  Phillips 

A  sergeant   Thomas  Galvin 

Lenox   William  Kershaw 

Ross   Marshall  Vincent 

tacbeth   Henry  Jewett 

Bangu    Charles  Francis 

Angois   Allan  Wallace 

Lady  Macbeth   Ruth  Taj-lor 

Scvton.  an  olflcer.  William  Faversham.  Jr. 
Fleanoe.  eon  to  Bcmauo. ....  Dorothy  Jones 

A  porter  Ralph  Roberts 

Macduff   Louis  Leon  Hall 

Donalbain.  younger  son  to  Duncan, 

Philip  Jenney 

An  attendant  Bandolph  Ensstrom 

First  murderer..  /....Mark  Schweid 

Second  murderer  Elmer  Hall 

Hecate   Edmonia  Nclley 

First  apparition  Christine  Thackabcrry 

Second  apparition  Florence  Perrine 

Third    apparition  Velma  Lawrence 

A  doctor  Ralph  Roberts 

A  waitinsT  rentlewoman  Aueusta  Gill 

A  niessenirer  John  Ellis 

Old  Siward,  an  Enflish  sreneral. 

William  Mason 

Yonngr  Siward.  his  eon ....  Robert  Hambleton 
Witches,  kingrs.  lords  and  ladies,  officers, 
soldiers  and  attendants  by:  Lena  Cohen. 
.  Celeste  Dueth,  Ethclyn  FitzGerakl.  Phyllis 
Ford.  Velma  Lawence.  Mary  Matthews. 
Florence  Perrine.  Mary  Sherry.  Christine 
Thaekaberry.  Joseph  Adams,  William  Bal- 
thnish,  William  Bidlack.  James  Bullet.  Leo 
Carroll.  George  Chapman.  Irvine  Cromwell. 
John  Ellis.  Randolph  Ensstrom.  Warren 
Goddard.  Prentiss  Glazier.  Arthur  Healy. 
Charles  Howard.  Frederick  Loofbourow.  Rob- 
ert M.igee.  William  Meader.  Joseph  Patton. 
John  Pratt.  Wilbur  Raymond.  Rnerer  Ville- 
neuvc.  Robert  Walsh.  Richard  Webster.  Al- 
lan Whitfield.   Henry  Wilson,  Georg-e  Zorn. 

A  crash  of  thunder  sounded  the  key- 
note for  the  opening  of  a  spirited  pro- 
duction of  Shakespeare's  great  melo- 
dramatic tragedy  last  night — a  play  of 
daggers,  drums,  alarums,  swashbuckling 
beasts,  blood,  ghosts,  revenge  and 
death,  and  played  as  such  by  the  troupe 
on  Huntington  avenue.  And  as  the 
curtain  rose  and  the  thunder  crashed, 
a  jagged,  symbolic  horizon  loomed 
ominously  before  a  dark  blue  sky  of 
night,  while  brief,-%rec^rrent  flashes  of 
red  light  touched  the  evil  upraised 
talons  of  the  leering  witches.  It  was 
plain  to  see  that  here  was  no  ranting, 
perfunctory  throwing  on  the  boards  of 
an  old  favorite — the  play  was  staged 
and  acted  with  A  gratifying  freshness 
and  zest  which  made  the  audience  re- 
spond with  an  interest  which  was  more 
than  academic. 

Others  have  whitewashed  Macbeth 
and  made  a  stage  Madonna  out'*of  his 
]  murderous  wife — Mr.  Jewett  and  Miss 
I  Taylor  did  not.  His  Macbeth  was  a 
burly,  craven  cutthroat  with  manner 
.•somewhat  smoothed  by  high  rank,  and 
his  wife  a  narrow-eyed  she-cat.  Since 
modernization  of  Shakespeare  Is  In 
vogue,  the  present-day  counterpart  of 
Mr.  Jewett's  Macbeth  might  be  a  Chi- 
cago ex-bartender  and  pugilist  now  at 
the  head  of  a  bootleg  gang  and  a  power 
in  machine-gun  politics,  and  Lady  Mac- 
beth a  super-courtesan  with  an  eye  for 
mllUon-dollar  payrolls.  Others  have 
given  the  lady  tendertiess  and  hesita- 
tion In  the  early  part  of  the  play,  they 
have  made  her  shudder  slightly  as  she 
voiced  the  famous  "We  fall";  Miss 
Taylor  gave  her  a  cool  and  diabolic  de- 
liberatenass  as  she  intimated  that  if 
they  f.alled  to  murder  the  king  they 
would  take  their  medicine.  She  made 
you  feel  that  the  Macbeths  had  ar- 
rived at  their  present  station  by  dint  of 
similar  Irregularities,  and  that  If  Mr. 
John  Ersklne  got  busy  with  his  facile 
pen,  lie  could  write  quite  a  story  aijout 
their  past  before  the  play  started. 

The  suave,  kindly,  and  majestic  Dun- 
can, who  placed  absolute  confidence  in 
people  to  his  own  undoing,  was  done 
to  a  proper  turn  by  William  Mason,  and 
tne  role  of  Macduff  was  h,appily  placed 
In  the  exxpert  hands  of  1/Ouls  Leon 
Ha;'.,   w'hose  experience  with  Shakes-  I 
peare  plays  also  enabled  him  to  assist  I 
In  the  production.    Many  minor  points  i 
of  direction  and  staging  were  notice- , 
able  as  examples  of  enlightened  real-  , 
Ism.     Soldiers     coming    from     battle  j 
limped  and  dragged  themselves  along! 
a  dark  skyline — none  of  the  false  brave  i 
trlmnesa  which  Is  sometlmeB  seen. 
Altogether   an   excellent  opportunity 
Bostonlans   to   see  a  Shakespeare 
H.  F. 


cting  influence's.  ■ 
appearing  at  Keith's  this  week,  and 
due  to  the  excellence  of  their  musical 
effects,  they  play'  an  entire  program  of 
popular  songs  In  recital  fashion.  An 
added  attraction  Is  the  appearance  of 
the  "Silver  Mask  Tenor"  who  corses 
out,  mask  and  all,  and  sings  like  all 
good  tenors,  "Mother  Machree,"  to- 
gether with  other  numbers.  His  voice 
Is  of  an  appealing  quality  and  he  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  last  night. 
Joseph  Knecht,  director  of  the  orches- 
tra. Is  one  director  who  does  not  feel 
that  he  must  let  his  hair  grow  long, 
sneak  up  on  his  men  and  drag  the 
music  from  them.  He  conducts  in  a 
thoroughly  competent  way  and  the  ar- 
rangements of  his  selections  are  par- 
ticularly fine. 

Jim  McWUlIams,  the  "planutlst," 
should  be  mentioned  next.  Through  the 
years  he  brings  a  refreshing  note  to 
variety  that  one  never  tires  of,  and  his 
political  speech  Is  always  greeted  with 
roars  of  approval.  In  this  he  assures 
his  fellow-citizens  that  he  Is  not  going 
to  answer  his  political  enemies  who 
accuse  him  of  being  a  dumb-bell. 
"For,'!  he  says,  "why  should  I  open 
my  mouth  and  remove  any  doubt  of 
It?" 

Another  comedy  which  pleased  last 
night  was  "Peanuts,"  with  Medley  and 
Dupree;  one  being  an  attractive  girl 
who  can  dance  and  say  "Why?"  at  the 
right  time  and  the  other  a  young  man 
of  clownish  tendencies. 

"Dancing  as  Usual"  Is,  as  one  might 


KEITH-ALBEE  THEATRE  —  'hu.c 
Bire."  A  comedy  In  a  prologue  and 
three  acts,  by  Ralph  Murphy.  First 
time  In  Boston.    The  cast: 

Rol>ert  Ford,  a  younr  playwrltrht  , 
Walter  Gilbert' 
John  Kenderton.  s  producer .  .  John  Wlnthrop 
Alfred  Lowell,  a  successful  playwriirht 

Frank  Charlton 
Walt  Henderson,  the  town  marshal       „  ,  , 
Charles  I.  3oho field 
Herby  Brewster,  employed  In  the  postofilce 

Joe  Lee 

George  Beynolds.  a  lawyer  Harold  Chase 

Stephen  Blaine,  T".  S.  congressman 

William  Gerald 

Phil  Colo,  the  postmUtress's  son  Day  Manson 
Sarah  Cole,  the  postmistress         _    „  . 

Florence  Pendleton 
Jane  Cole,  her  daughter  .    Florence  Shirley 

Pe»ry  Vera,  a  vauaevlUe  actress,    , 

Kathleen  Wallace 
Louise  Schuyler,  a  society  girl 

Edith  Spearo 

Alice.  Kefiderton'B  stenographer .  Nancy  Wayne 

Mr.  Murphy's  "comedy,"  which  was 
first  produced  last  October  In  New  York, 
and  had  its  initial  presentation  In  Bos- 
ton last  night,  answered  perfectly  to  the 
description — and  more.  It  was,  by  turns, 
comedy,  romance,  farce,  melodrama  of 
the  most  lurid  sort,  the  wildest  of  bur- 
lesque and  then  ba«k  again,  down  the 
line  through  all  the  gradations.  There 
was  no  singing,  so  It  could  not  have 
been  called  an  opera,  and  nobody  was 
killed,  so  It  was  not  a  tragedy.  These 
omissions  were  doubtless  oversights  on 
the  part  of  the  author. 

The  "prologue,"  In  which  everything, 
past,  present  and  future  Is  explained,  Is 
far  too  prolix  and  rather  "gives  away 

the  show,"  but  there  can  be  no  com-  guess,  a  dancing  act,  with  Harriet  Hoc 
plaint  of  lack  of  "action"  in  the  fol-  ^or  and  William  Holbrook.  Miss  Hoctor 
lowing  three  acts.  The  members  of  the  has  some  charming  costumes  and  Is 
cast  do  a  marathon  run  through  the  ^g-ne  on  her  toes.  There  Is  more  comedy 
rapidly  succeeding  episodes,  and  the  foj.  those  who  clamor  for  the  "wlse- 
whlrllglg  of  events  fairly  leaves  one  cracking"  type  of  It  In  Jerome  and 
breathless.  Gray,  who  with  Ann  Clifton  In  "Syn- 

Mr.  Gilbert,  as  the  hero,  plays  the  copated  Songs,"  and  "The  Mongadors," 
part  of  a  New  York  playwright,  whose  French  jugglers,  complete  the  perform- 
"hlghbrow"  stuff  Is  unaoceptlble,  and  anoe.  There  are,  of  course,  the  usual 
who  betakes  himself  to  a  small  town,  news  weeklies.  M.  F. 

"somewhere  In  Indiana"  to  get  "atmos-  

phere."    He  certainly  gets  it — a  foo^ 

I  thick,  as  someone  says.  Prompted  b;' 
his  friend,   another  playwright  whos 

t  "human  Interest"     efforts  have  beei 

I  highly  successful,  and  who  provides  hln 

.  with  a  "sure  fire"  formula  for  achlevlni 

j  a  like  measure  of  success,  he  manage 

'  to  get  mixed  up  in  all  sorts  of  excltlni 
events.  He  goes  nosdng  around  the 
plac«  in  quest  of  "atmosphere,"  of 
course,  arousing  general  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  the  villagers  and  of  the  con- 
stable— all  accordUig  to  formula.  He 
meets  a  lovely  old  lady,  the  postmist- 
ress, and  her  charming  daughter — also 
according  to  formula.  Then  he  gets 
made  assistant  postmaster,  is  accused 
of  robbing  the  safe,  shields  the  post- 
mistress's ne'er-do-well  son  at  his  own 
expense,  gets  arrested  and,  generally 
finds  himself  up  to  the  neck  In  a  par- 
ticularly pungent  brew  of  tabasco 
sauce,  until  the  final  sifting  out. 

The  villains — who  happen  to  be  the 
local  congressman  and  his  tool — who 
have  been  trj-ing  to  defraud  the  widow, 
are  properly  balked — still,  according  to 
formula — and  the  curtain  descends  with 
the  hero  the  arms  of  the  postmis- 
tress's daughter — formula  to  the  very 
end. 

Incidentally,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
playw  right  friend,  posing  as  a  detective, 
he  contrives  to  write — in  eight  hours — a 
play  which  proves  a  "sure  fire"  winner,  | 
so  that  he  finds  the  receipt  for  fame 
as  well  as  happiness  in  his  grasp. 

The  harum-scarum  plot  Is  about  as 
wide  of  reality  as  It  Is  possible  for  the, 
mind  of  man  to  conceive  and  the  con-  ' 
ceptlon  of  an  Indiana  village  and  Its 
"characters"  would  have  been  antique 
in  the  pre-Denham  Thompson  era.  But 
"all's  well  that  ends  well,"  so  what's 
the  odds?  There  are  plenty  of  "sure 
fire"  lines  and  situations — even  to 
bottles  and  cuss  words,  and  they  all 
went  big. 

Mr.  Gilbert  was  himself — which  means 
effective — and  Frank  Charlton  gives  us 
a  good  bit  as  the  resourceful  friend. 
Miss  Shirley  makes  a  captivating  hero- 
ine and  Florence  Pendleton  achieved  no 
end  of  popularity  in  her  "old  lady"  role. 
The  other  members  of  the  cast  met  the 
situation  successfully  and  a  house-filling 
audience  enjoyed  every  moment  of  the 
performance.  J  ^■ 


/-■jrrlbiy  rne;;^;    afi.ilr  Lha.'.  aiiowg  .. 

Barrymore  to  suffer  and  writhe — b- 
eo  do  the  spectators, 

Charlotte  de  Vauxcelles  (MtrceV 
Day)  Is  charming  and  sweet  She  '.: 
been  robbed  of  her  depth  and  grandeu; . 
niccumbs  to  love  almost  as  soon  as 
she  sees  how  well  Villon  skims  thi» 
house-tops  with  her  on  a  rescue  to«r 
and  looks  particularly  well  In  the  pa^^e'a 
clothes  she  adopts  In  the  last  act. 

John  Barrymore  Is  a  wonderful  actor, 
he  has  added  a  roguish  role  to  his  de- 
partment of  portrayals.  The  scenes  of 
the  picture  are  Immense,  tall  Walls,  hivh 
towers,  kingly  suites,  but  It  Is  not  "If 
I  Were  King."  C.  M.  D. 


POVU  FRISGH 


Povla  Frisgh,  soprano,  sang  this  pro- 
ram  last  night  In  Jordan  Hall:  Gluck 
.riette;  Rameau,  Menuet;  Scliubert 
.astlose  Mebe;  Faure,  Au  CImetiere; 
lahn,  Mandoline;  Ravel,  r«  Paon; 
i'alla,  SeguedlUe;  Moussorgski, 
Scoute   Nlanouscka;  Poldowskl, 


de 
O, 
Pan- 


JOHN  BARRYMORE 
IN  STATE  PICTURE 


SILVERTOWNCORD 
PLAYERS  AT  KEITH'S 

I  — 

Masked  Tenor  Pleases  Audi- 
!       ence  with  His  Songs 


John 


In 


lyre  aux  talons  dor;  Cesar  Cul,  La 
Fontaine  de  Czarshoe-Zelo  (the  Fp"i^ 
tain  of  Czarskoe-Zelo);  Rebecca  Clark, 
the  Seal  Man;  Slndlng,  Der  skreg  en 
Fugl;  Poul  Scheirbeck,  Sang  paa  Floden; 
Grieg,  Skowandring,  En  Drom. 

A  very  large  audience  went  out  last 
night  to  hear  Mme.  Frisgh.  Among 
the  enthusiastic  company  were  many 
people  who  sing  or  are  learning  to  sing 
—present,  beyond  doubt.  In  their  wis- 
dom, for  profit  as  well  as  pleasure. 

Profit  they  must  have  gained,  no 
question  about  it.  If  they  learned  from 
Mme.  Frisgh  all  that  that  lady  could 
teach  them.  If  they  perceived  but  the 
half— and  that  the  half  most  easily 
perceptible — what  extravagant  and  af- 
fected singing  the  concert  world  will  be 
treated  to  In  the  course  of  the  next 
six  months! 

For  to  copy  Mme.  Frisgh  s  ways  m 
song  is  no  prudent  procedure  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  people  who  sing.  They 
isee  her  for  Instance,  reflecting  In  her 
face  the  sentiment  of  every  sentence 
she  utters.  Let  them  not  attempt  the 
same,  unless  they  have  her  mobile  face, 
and  that  fine  taste  that  tells  her  where 
The   BetoT««  to  stop;  they  may  easily  make  fools  of 


Barrymoi^ 

Rogue,"  an  extravagant  screen  P">«««-  %X's 'Indowed  with  Imagination  as 
tlon  of  'Tf  I  Were  King,"  plays  at  th«  ^^j^^j^  j^n^g  Frlsgh's,  singers  will 
State  theatre  this  week.  The  original  bring  trouble  on  themselves  if  they  ai- 
novel  from  which  this  film  wa«  adapters  tempt  chlld-Uke  accents  like  hers  in 
was  published  by  Harper  and  Br.*  ^r''tX'.r%omp^slty^°ach'\T' he'rl 
about  ten  years  ago  and  was  wrtttarj  ^hen  she  sang  of  Ravel's  peacock,  or 

elaborated   as    that  In 


by  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy.  It  wm4 
dramatized  later  and  E.  H.  Sothera 
played  the  parC  of  Francois  Villon.  Ait 
operetta  based  on  the  same  romantls 
theme  made  Its  appearance  sever|4 
years  ago  and  was  called  "The  Vaga- 
bond King."  The  cast  of  "The  BelOT«4 
Rogue"  Is  as  follows: 

Francois  Villon  John  Barrrmoi^ 

Ix)uls  XI  Conrad  Veldt 

Charlotte  de  Vauxcelles  Marceline  Day 

Duke  of  Burgundy  Lawson  Butt 

Thilbault  d'Aussigny  Henry  Victor 

Villon's  mother  Lucy  Beaumont 

There  Is  hardly  a  shred  of  "If  I  Wefe 
King"  In  "The  Beloved  Rogue."  There 
Is  a  king  played  dramatically  and  well 
tjy  Conrad  Veldt.  There  Is  a  Francois 
Villon  played  by  John  Barrymore  aud 
John  Barrymore  has  been  watching 
Douglas  Fairbanks  shinning  up  walla 
and  leaping  over  housetops  until  he  out- 
Douglases  Doug  In  his  athletic  manoea- 
vres. 

The  opening  scenes  "establish  FVan« 
cols's  paternity,  give  him  background 
and  a  martyred  father.  Next  we  see  hlpi 
es  a  small  and  cherubic  infant  dashlnf 
his  uninteresting  bottle  of  milk  to  the 
floor  and  pulrrlng  with  contentment 
when  the  milk  is  given  him  In  a  wine 
bottle.  So,  his  character  Is  established 
at  an  early  age  and  when  he  has  grown 
to  man's  estate  a  few  reels  later,  and 
hops  about  In  a  floury  snow  storm  like 
a  flea  on  a  sandy  beach,  one  Is  not  sur- 
prised when  the  wine  bottle  Is  one  «* 
the  actors. 

This  part  of  the  picture  Is  tmagliui- 
tlve  and  fantastic.    There  are  amustns 
Incidents  and  the  roguish  role  is  es- 
tablished beyond  recall.    There  Is  some  ,, 
confusion  of  carnival  spirit  in  the  per-     Bebe  Daniels  In  "A  Kiss  in  »Taxl 
Ison  of  the  Invading  Duke  of  Burgundy,  I '»  playing  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre 
I  who  hopes  to  intrigue  some  one  out  of,  this  week.    This  Is  an  adaptation  from 
the  throne  of  France.  He  hasn't  fooled  a  French  farce  and  has  the  raei^J 
the  people  of  Paris  because  Villon,  made        Eood  American  glassware  through 


a   manner  __ 

"Mandolines.  "  Not  everybody  could  do 
what  she  did  with  De  Falla's  song;  they 
have  not  the  needful  rhythm  In  their 
natures.  Nor  could  everybody,  because 
of  keen  sense  of  words  and  their  val- 
ues, make  something  out  of  musical 
nothings,  as  Mme.  Frisgh  made  of  the 
Poldowskl  song  and  Rebecca  Clark's. 
N  And  pray  let  sUigers  ambitious  to 
learn  of  Mme.  Frisgh  observe  that  she 
made  her  effects  solely  by  the  means  at 
hand:  she  crowded  nothing  extraneous 
In.  Raroeau's  minuet  made  Its  charming 
way  by  Its  rhythm  alone;  no  misplaced 
attempt  at  diction  was  there  to  spoil 
It.  Cul's  pretty  song  needed  no  senti-  | 
ment  beyond  what  exquisite  phrasing  ' 
of  its  melody  afforded,  and  a  lovely 
smoothness.  It  Is  not  often  one  listens 
to  a  singer  of  Mme.  Frlsgh's  dramatlo 
power  who  does  not.  In  her  desire  to 
make  the  most  of  a  song,  once  slop 
over. 

Of  course  Mme  Frisgh  had  unusual 

help  in  the  accompaniments  of  Mr. 
Frank  Bibb.  She  was  enthusiastically 
applauded  by  a  very  large  audience.  It 
Is  good  news  that  she  will  give  a  second 
recital  In  April,  probably  the  9th. 

To  the  musical  and  dramatic  powers 
always  hers  It  should  be  said  that  Mme. 
Frisgh  has  added  a  notably  finer  vocal 
equipment.  From  the  view  of  technique 
she  sings  far  better  than  she  used. 

R.  R.  a. 


*'A  Kiss  in  a  Tax!"  Provides; 
Plenty  of  Laughs  ! 


I   

I  Nowadays  the  mj>JorIty  of  orches- 
'  tras  In  vaudeville  supplant  their  straight 
musical  program  with  trick  eflTects  and 
comedy  novelties,  for  this  Is  necessary 
when  the  musicianship  alone  will  not 
carry  them  along.  The  Sllvertown  Cord 
orchestra,  however,  famous  through 
broadcasting,  does  not  have  to  rely  on 


up  like  a  Barnus  and  Bailey  clown,  de- 
nounces him.  He  hasn't  fooled  Lout*  XI 
but  the  King  Is  unfortunately  supersti- 
tious and  does  not  order  the  invading 
Duke  away,  but  puts  on  his  ermine  cloak 
and  goes  to  welcome  him.  Villon,  the 
crowd,  and  the  Duke  are  making  some 
good  scenes  when  the  King  rides  up. 
The  Duke  tells  the  King  he  has  been  in- 
sulted and  orders  Villon  hanged.  Villon 
Is  bani.ihed  from  Paris  with  a  threat 


several  reels.    The  cast: 

Rlnntta   Bebe  Daniels 

Mwival .  . : :  ; . : . . . ..  . . . . .  Chester  Conklin 

Lucien  Cambolle  Doutlaa  Gilmore 

Leon  Lambert  

Pierre   Agosllno  Borrato 

Valentine  Lambert  Eulalie 

Secretary  Jocelyn  Lee 

"A  Kiss  m  a  Taxi"  Is  the  best  vehicle 
Bebe  Daniels  has  had  for  her  clowning 
Conklln    adds  huge 
and  Jocelytt  Leo 


lately, 
chunks 


Chester 
to  the  fun 


Z{  !i!r.f.'"5  "',"'!rA-._.  ^'  sours*    should  at  least  have  honorarj-  mention. 

The  scene  Is  a  cafe  in  Paris.  Bebe 
Is  a  waitress  and  the  average  ambition  > 
of  the  male  patrons  seems  to  be  extract-  j 
Ing  a  kiss  from  the  fair  Bebe.    A  bar-  I 
rage  of  glass  always  follows,  with  a  few 
lugs,  chairs  or  anything  else  hundy  and  ] 


he  returns,  but  he  cleverly  woflts  on 
the  King's  superstitious  fear  and  so 
livas  gayly  and  well  as  the  King's  boon 
conipanlon. 

The  delightful  part  of  the  Abbess  has 
been  left  out  of  this  adaption,  along 
with  most  of  the  dramatic  elements. 
A  torture  chamber  has  been  Injected, 


i  .irTy 

Bebe   loves   the  arUst  (tne 

kisses)  him   marry  a 

guardian   will  let  nm 

pleasant  ending-.  woman-hater 
Chester  Conklln  ^^  ^^^^J^^^  fancies 
guardian  °'/Vhes?er  tries  hard  to  pro- 
terh.rVa^  hut^^ 

J^,^\\rhrirupr^-usrto^..calln 

-a'kIbs  in  a  Taxi.' 

Film  Also  Shown  at  Beacon 
with  "Cheaters" 


There   Is  much  contrast  in  the  bill  i 
of  new  photoplays  at  the  Modem  and  i 
Beacon  Theatres  this  week,  where  the 
topllner  Is  "Cheaters."  the  cast  includ- 
ing   Pat    O'Malley,    Helen  Ferguson 
Oeorge     Hackathorne     and  Lawford 
Davidson.      The    associate    picture  Js 

■Love  Makes  'Em  Wild,'  with  a  cast 
including  Johnny  Harron  and  Sally 
Phlpps.    The  sixth  episode  of  the  serial. 

•The  Collegians,"  entitled  "The  Fight- 
ing Spirit,"  and  news  pictures  also  are 
being  shown. 

The  plot  of  the  topUner  concerns  the 
revolt  of  four  of  an  underworld  gang 
against  the  domination  of  their  leader, 
and  their  flight  to  the  "West  with  the 
Intention  of  giving  up  cheatlmc  the 
law.  wrth  success  in  reformation  In 
sight,  like  a  nemesis  comes  their  for- 
mer leader  and  recognizes  the  woman 
of  the  group.  The  clash  of  forces  re- 
solves Into  a  dramatic  conflict  that  Is 
deftly  developed  and  satlsfyi'ngly  termi- 
nated. 

The  comedy  deals  with  a  persecuted 
office   worm   who   turns   and   in  one 
desperate  act  leaps   from   his  murky 
surroundings  to  the  hails  of  opulence 
This  decision  is  inspired  by  a  doctor' 
diagnosis  that  he  has  only  a  short  tlm 
to  live,  and  Is  made  possible  by  th 
possession  of  a  sufficient  sum  grubbed 
from  his  small  salary.     What  adven- 
tures he  meets  are  the  peak  of  humor 
and  they  further  serve  to  stiffen  his 
jellied  spine  and  lead  him  to  prospects 
of  happier  and  more  profitable  exist- 
ence. 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

SHUBERT  — "Queen  High," 
musical  comedy,  with  Julia  San- 
derson, Frank  Crumit  and  John 
Hazzard.    Fourteenth  week. 

COLONIAL— "Sunny,"  Charles 
Dillingham's  musical  production, 
starring  Marilyn  Miller,  co-star- 
ring Jack  Donahue,  and  featur- 
ing Clifton  Webb.   Ninth  week. 

WILBUR— "Americana,"  J.  P. 
McEvoy's  intimate  revue,  with 
Lew  Brice,  Roy  Atwell,  Evelyn 
Bennett  and  Charles  Butterworth. 
Second  week. 

TREMONT  — "On  Approval," 
Frederick  Lonsdale's  new  com- 
edy, with  Wallace  Eddinger.  Sec- 
ond week. 

HOLLIS  — "Charm,"  comedy 
by  John  Kirkpatrick,  with  Eliza- 
beth Patterson,  Kenneth  Dana 
and  others.    Third  week. 

MAJESTIC  —  "What  Price 
Glory,"  film  version  of  the  Stall- 
ings-Anderson  war  play,  with  Vic- 
tor McLaglen,  Edmund  Lowe  and 
Dolores  Del  Rio.    Eighth  week. 

COPLEY— "The  Ghost  Train," 
Arnold  Ridley's  mystery  play. 
Eleventh  week. 


'Tell  It  to  the  Marines"  Heads 
Program 


"Kongo,"  by  Chester  Devond*  and 
Xllboum  Gordon  Is  the  offering  of  the 
week  at  the  Gayety  Theatre.  It  Is 
beralded  as  being  more  thrilling  and 
more  daring  than  any  other  "Jungle 
show"  that  has  ever  played  Boston. 
"Kongo"  Is  all  that  was  said  of  It  In 
advance. 

The  audience  sits  with  bated  breath 
Willie  the  ruler  of  the  Jungle,  a  cripple, 
•aeerts  his  mastery  In  brute  superiority 
backed  by  a  whip  which  serves  as  his 
mace  of  authority.  He  loves  In  as 
fiendish  a  manner  as  he  hates,  and  his 
love  is  given  to  a  little  native  of  the 
Belgian  Congo,  the  locale  of  the  play. 

The  ruler,  Ray  Earles.  known  as  Flint 
In  the  show,  has  made  a  bungling  mess 
of  his  life.  He  Is  struggling  for  ven- 
geance for  a  wrong  he  believes  another 
to  have  done  him  and  in  his  effort  to 
work  that  vengeance  he  indulges  in  in- 
teresting intrigue  with  the  natives  of 
the  Jungle,  playing  on  their  fears  and 
superstitions  to  his  own  advantage. 

There's  frankness  aplenty,  Blanche  I 
Bumette,  playing  "L'll  Min,"  a  denizen  I 
of  the  trackless  jungle,  shows  her  1 
feminine  charms.  There  Is  enough  j 
'%ex"  about  the  play  to  startle  the  audi- 
•nce  when  "Whippy"  a  hurtted  man, 
tries  his  wiles  on  Min. 

George  Gissing,  in  a  letter  from  Bos- 
ton which  we  have  quoted,  spoke  of  a 
Mr.  Garrison  who  befriended  him;  he 
hoped  to  put  hlra  on  the  staff  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Buffum  Chace  Wyman 
[writes  to  us  that  this  friend  was 
"Francis  (known  Intimately  as  Frank) 
Jackson  Garrison,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  Abolitionist,  "Wimam  Lloyd  Garri- 
son. 

"Frank  read  to  mo.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  life  a  reminiscent  paper  which  I 
think  has  never  been  publlnhed.  He 
gave  In  an  account  of  his  acquaint- 
ance witr.  George  Glsslng.  I  'do  not 
myself  know  a  great  deal  about  Glsslng, 
but  I  knew  Frank  well  enough  to  feel 
that  bis  and  Glsaing'.<;  temuvramants 
must  have  been  so  unlike  as  to  make 
their  friendship  an  Interestlnj  matter. 
Frank's  nature  was  so  kindly  that  the 
need  of  the  other  man  would  have 
drawn  to  itself  the  full  force  of  his 
affectionate  sympathy." 


been  extravagant  or  dissipated.   Ha  sol 
his  novel  outright  for  £50.    An  effort 
is  being  made  to  set  a  Civil  List  pension 
for  him 

SIGNS  OF  SPRING 

(For  As  the  World  Wairs) 
"Say.  when  does  spring  begin,  papa?" 

"I  do  not  know,  my  son.  , 
I  luied  to  have  a  faithful  sign, 

But  those  dear  days  are  done." 

"But  spring  goes  by  the  calendar."  , 
"Perhaps  it  does,  my  boy,  i 
But  I  judged  by  the  lovely  sign;  j 
It  used  to  give  me  Joy.  . 
"This  beauteous  sign,    this    gorgeous  \ 
sign,  ! 
It  meant  that  spring  was  near;  ' 
The  baseball  boys  would  soon  go  South, 

The  robins  soon  appear." 
"But,  say,  papa,  what  can  this  ba, 

For  which  you  so  repine?" 
"My  gentle  lad,  I'll  teU  you,  then, 

I  mean  the  bock  beer  sign. 
"This  slfen.  It  showed  a  noble  soat. 

And  just  the  one  word,  BOCK, 
And  for  one  glass  of  luscious  brew 

I'd  put  my  shirt  In  hock." 
"But  what  become  of  all  this  Joy 

On  Tvlilch  you  used  to  dote?" 
"The  pro-hy-bltionists,  my  boy. 
Have  got  my  bock  beer  goat." 

FORREST  F.  HARBOUR. 

Slanefleld. 

ALL   UP  FOR  THE  BULLl 

As  the  "World  "Wags: 

I  shall  not  reply  to  Mr.  Martinez  at 
length  concerning  bull  flghta  lest  I  be- 
come tedious.  The  Herald  readers  wlU 
be  enlightened  by  reading  the  article 
from  Madrid  on  page  8  of  Mondays 
Herald. 

The  author  of  the  immortal  "Don 
Quixote"  saw  bull  fights  as  I  do.  I  fall 

to  see  "sport"  in  disembowelled  horses. 
Let  the  toreador  face  the  bull  alone,  If 
ho  Is  brave.  I  like  boxing  matches.  I 
would  not,  however,  if  one  contestant 
was  stabbed  with  Icepicks  In  the  back 
to  divert  his  attention  during  the  fight. 
I  like  football,  it  is  manly  and  played 
fairly.  In  bull  fights  they  always  used 
to  tie  fireworks  to  the  bull.  The  whole 
plan  of  a  bull  "fight"  Is  to  distract  the 
bull  so  that  the  opera  bouffe  hero  can 
assassinate  him  safely. 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED 

(From  the  Falrburs,  El.,  Record) 
For  Sale — Radio,  complete  with  bat- 
tery,   charger  and    speaker,  kerosene 
stove  with  oven,  kitchen  range. — H.  T. 
Rafferty. 


"Tell  It  To  The  Marines,"  adorns  the  . 
screen  at  Loew's  Orpheum  this  week 
and  again  Lon  Chaney  establishes  him  -  ' 
self  as  one  of  the  leading  motion  picture  ; 
stars.  This  epic  of  the  "Devil  Dog"  car-  ' 
rles  the  audience  through  all  the  trials 
and  Joys  of  the  recruit  in  the  United  \ 
SUtes  Marine  Corps.    William  Haines . 
plays  the  rookie  who  goes  "broke"  at  I 
Tla  Juana  playing  the  horses  and  then, 
fo    ■    .  desides  to  become  one  of  the 
■AW..     >  of  Uncle  Sam's  defense.  ' 


SENATORIAL  COURTESY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr  REED  of  Pennsylvania.  When 
freedom  from  her  mountain  heights, 
proclaimed  her  banner  to  the  skies  and 
so  forth,  and  I  will  now  read  the  six 
best  sellers  from  1870  on  down,  and  be- 
fore I  am  through  

Mr.  BORAH.  Jlr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  The  distinguished  senator 
from  Illinois  Is  snoring  and  keeps  me 
from  sleeping. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  chair 
rules  that  while  senators  may  slumber 
during  the  speech  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  they  should  not 
snore.  Will  the  sergeant-at-arms 
awaken  the  senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  DENEEN.  A  point  of  order,  Mr. 
President;  I  do  not  snore.  I  have  an 
impression  that  the  snoring  emanates 
from  the  junior  senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Is  there  any- 
thing In  the  constitution  of  these  United 
States  that  prevents  a  senator  from 
snoring? 

Mr.  ODDIE.  A  point  of  Information, 
Mr.  President.  I  have  rung  three  times 
for  blankets  and  twice  for  ice  water. 
M'hat  kind  of  hotel  Is  this?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  you,  what  kind  of  hotel  is 
thiy? 

Mr.  r.EED  of  Pennsylvania.  Maud 
Muller,  Mr.  President,  on  a  Summer's 
day  raked  the  meadows  sweet  with  hay. 
And,  Mr.  President  and  senators 
assembled  In  this  hall  that  has  echoed 
to  the  eloquence  of  Webster  and  Clay 
and  Calhoun,  the  Judge  came  riding 
down  the  lane  

Mr.  NEELT.  Mr.  President,  army 
blankets  have  been  furnished  to  the 
senators  for  use  in  this  night  session, 
but,  Mr.  President.  I  say  without  fear 
of  successful  contradiction,  there  are 
no  sheets;  No  sheets,  Mr.  President, 
no  towels  and  no  tooth  brushes!  Mr. 
President,  from  the  moment  of  the 
foundation  of  tills  great  republic  

(Hand  organ  outside  plays  "Oh,  say, 
can  you  see?") 

R.  H.  I/. 


At  least  1,000,000  copies  of  Fergus 
Humes'  "The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom 
CJab"  were  sold;  the  play  based  on  the 
novel  had  long  runs  In  this  country  and 
in  England.  Now  Hume  Is  70  years  old 
and  very  poor,  trying  to  live  on  a  few 
shillings  a  week.    Not  because  he  has 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  time  ago  I  heard  a  poem  en- 
titled, I  believe,  "Misunderstood."  The 
subject  of  the  poem  concerns  the  com- 
mon misunderstanding  of  one's  moflve. 
The  last  word  in  each  stanza  is  "mis- 
understood." Can  you,  or  any  one  of  your 
readers,  namb  the  author  and  give  the 
proper  title  from  this  meagre  descrip- 
tion? _  H.  O.L. 

"BEWARE  OF  THE  WIDOWS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  quite  ^vldent  in  my  mind  that 
unmarried  women  of  a  Jot-to-be-told 
age  must  keep  from  Ulster  province, 
Ireland,  if  they  have  any  idea  of  break- 
ing the  ties  of  single-blessedness.  It 
Is  authoritatively  published  that  "wid- 
ows are  more  sought  after  as  wives 
than  are  spinsters,  by  both  bachelors 
a,nd  widowers."  Some  politicians  have 
assumed  that  this  condition  Influenced 
them  to  vote  for  the  Immigration 
law  of  July  1,  1924,  which  fixed  the 
quotas  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Unlt«d 
States  and  has  angered  Irish  maidens 
because  they  are  shut  out,  though 
anxious  to  come  in  where  their  chances 
would  be  more  promising.  This  is  sad 
denlng.  H.  B.  R. 

APOLLO  CLUB  GIVES  | 

The  Apollo  Club,  Einll  MoUenl- ^tier, 
conductor,  gave  its  274th  concert  (third 
concert  of  the  DCth  season)  at  Jordan 
hall  last  night.  Malcolmn  I>ang  was 
guest  conductor.  The  assisting  artists 
were  Miss  Gladys  de  Almeida,  soprano, 
and  Mr.  Stefan  Sopkin,  violinist,  as  well 
as  the  following  members  of  the  club: 
Henry  C.  Jackson,  tenor;  Roy  K.  Patch, 
tenor;  Charles  P.  Raymond,  baritone; 
Willis  A.  Goode,  bass;  Melvln  R. 
Crowell,  baritone;  Charles  E.  Boyd,  Jr., 
tenor. 

Songs  by  the  club  were:  The  Cru- 
saders, Edward  MacDowell;  Come, 
Charm  of  the  Night,  Louis  Liebe;  City 
of  Chow,  Granville  Bantock;  From 
Every  Zone,  Arnold  Krug;  Silent  Recel- 
lection,  Johannes  Pache;  The  Home 
Road,  John  A,  Carpenter;  Wake,  Miss 
Lindy,  H.  Waldo  Warner;  Venetian 
Love  Song,  Louis  Victor  Saar;  Land  of 
Hope  and  GIoo'.Edward  Elgar. 

Songs  by  Miss  Alemeida:  The  Lit- 
tle Shepherd's  Song,  Watts;  Stornella- 
ta  Marinara,  Cimara;  Estrelllta,  Mexi- 
can folk-song,  arranged  by  LaPorge; 
En  Cuba,  Fuentes;  Song  of  the  Open, 
La  Forge. 

Mr.  Sopkin  played:  Chanson,  Tallte: 
Melody,  Tschalkowsky;  D-flat  waltz  of 
Chopin,  arranged  by  Spaulding;  Alt 
Wien,  Godowsky;  Short  Story,  Gersh- 
win; fantasy  on  Russian  themes,  Rlm- 
!iky-Korsakoff. 

M.  Hairy  Farbman  had  been  an- 
liounced  as  assisting  artist.  He  was 
said  last  evening  t«r  have  injured  a  fin- 


ger, and  what  is  a  vii 
one  finger?  Mr.  Sopki  i 
■in  his  place,  and  the  a'.MH  ■  ^•■•■•^-'^ 
appreciative.  Ho  has  a  sure  technique 
and  a  fine  tone, though  he  does  not  yet 
say  much  with  his  instrument.  His 
best  Intorr.'-etations  last  nlftht  were  the 
Gershwin  piece  and  a  little  lullaby  ar- 
ranged by  himself,  given  as  an  encore— 
the  only  encore  of  the  evening. 

Miss  Almeida  is  well  known  to  con- 
cert-goers in  Boston,  and  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  hear  a  soprano,  like  her, 
who  does. not  screech,  who  does  not 
force  her  '  voice,  who  produces  sweet 
tones  easily  in  her  highest  register,  and 
who  sings  with  Intelligence. 

Mr.  Lang,  standing  before  the  club 
n«  ondurt^r  must  have  enlivened  for 
many  a  person  in  the  hall  memories  of 
the  days  wiien  hia  father,  the  late  B. 
J  Lang,  was  conductor  of  the  Apollo 
Club  and  a  leader  in  the  musical  life 
of  the  city.  B.  J.  Lang,  the  club's  first 
conductor,  and  Us  leader  for  well  nigh 
two  generations  beginning  1868,  set  the 
standards  by  which  the  club  has  existed 
these  many  years.  Malcolm  Lang,  stand- 
ing in  his  father's  shoes  last  night, 
showed  no  less  spirited  leadership. 

It  was  an  enjoyable  concert.  It  de- 
served a  larger  audience^   H.  L. 

1  *  A    ^  O   /  1  ?  > 

Mme.  Cecil  Sorel,  having  returned  to 
Pails,  talked  freely  with  M.  Cardlnne- 
Petit  of  Figaro.  She  began  by  saying 
that  the  Americans  are  an  astonishing 
people.  In  New  York  a  street  becomes 
a  w£ud  in  a  few  days;  "a  simple  con- 
struction is  transformed  into  a  build- 
ing." This  surprising  activity  is  exer- 
cised without  distinction  of  class  or  for- 
tune. She  might  have  added,  without 
reference  to  color  or  previous  condition 
of  servitude,  one  Is  conscious  of  being 
among  Titans. 

But  our  women,  alas,  live  in  a  sort  of 
isolation;  the  intimacy  of  the  home  suf- 
fers. They  are  not  easily  met  except 
at  clubs,  afternoon  teas,  or  in  theatres. 
The  feverish  life  of  Americans  leads 
them  to  seek  amusement.  "Plays  of  an 
elaborately  spectacular  nature  are  es- 
pecially popular  for  they  distract  one 
from  daily  routine."  Do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  they  do  not  pay  attention  to 
serious  plays.  "They  are  especially 
fond  of  our  repertoire. The  Mistress 
of  the  King."  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  inlerpretinK  to  them,  appealed  to 
their  imagination  because  the  play  is 
historical,  and  this  'new'  people  with 
young  blood  arteries  are  taken  by  tra- 
ditions and  singularly  curious  about  the 
past." 

Jfme.  Sorel  was  struck  by  the  ease 
with  which'  a  tlveatrical  company  was 
moved  from  one  town  to  another.  "One 
should  see  all  the  stage  material, 
scenery,  furniture,  etc.  put  noiselessly 
and  without  hesitation  into  the  special 
train  waiting  at  the  station."  She  was 
amazed  at  our  use  of  electricity — . 
"It  is  as  if  one  were  in  fairyland." 
Amiable  Mine.  Sorel: 


The  Flonzaley  Quartet  will  give  its] 
third  and  last  concert  tonight  in  Jordan  j 
hall.    The  program  comprises  Brahni's  | 
CJuartet,  A  minor  op.  51,  No.  2;  D.  O. 
Mason's  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  John 
Powell    (first    time    in    Boston)  and 
Mozart's  Quartet  in  D  minor. 


The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  plays  ' 
In   New   York    tonight   and   Saturday  i 
afternoon.    How  will  the  New  Yorkers 
"react"   to  Prokofieff's    "Seven,  They 
Are  Seven?" 

Mr.  Slonlmsky  informs  us  that  Proko- 
fieff  met  with  great  success  at  Moscow 
in  January  when  he  played  his  third 
piano    concerto    with     the  orchestra 
known    as    the    First    Symphony  En- 
semble, whose  concerts  are  given  with 
out   a   conductor.     Prokofieff's  Suites 
Chout"  and  Love  for  Three  Oranges" 
were    played    at    this    concert.  He 
gave    two    piano   recitals   of   his  own 
compositions:  his  latest  work,  an  Ovei - 
ture  for  17  instruments,  flute,  oboe,  twi. 
clarinets,  bassoon,  two  trumpets,  tron: 
bone,   celesta,    two   harps,    two  piano.s 
'cello,  two  double  busses  and  percussioi' 
wa-s  played  for  the  first  time  at  t)i 
First  S.vmpliony  Ensemblo's  concert  en 
Februai-y  7. 

Katharine  Gorln,  pianist,  will  pUiy  '  ■ 
Jordan   hall   next    Saturday  afternoon 
Fianck's  Prelude,  Chorale  and  Fugue, 
two    Intermezzi    and    a    Capricclo  by 
Brahms,  Nocturne  and  four  Etudes  b\ 
Chopin,  her  own  "Presage"  and  pieces 
by  Stravii^sky,  Medtner  and  Uohnanyi. 
A    graduate    of    Smith    College,     she  j 
studied-  the  piano  in  Chicago,  and  later 
with  Josef  Lhevlniie;  composition  with  | 
Weldlg.    She  ifi  a  New  Yorker  by  birth, 
and  her  recent  recital  In  that  city  wa>  ; 
wamily  praised  by  the  critics. 

A    tcstlmonlnl    concert    in  honor 
e  c.ftfct.uo.  ^ 


.i-nry  Morton  Dunham  will  be  given 
In  Jordan  hall  tomorroiv  nlglit  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  Ui«  N.  K.  Conservator^'.  There  will 
be  a  reception  to  Mr.  Dunham  in  Re- 
cital hall  after  the  concert.  Both 
events  are  In  appreciation  of  his  50 
■  se!-vlce  on  the  faculty  of  the 

atory.     The  program  v.-ill  corn- 
Ms  first  sonata  for  the  org-an.  a 
duel  for  'cello  and  piano,  "Salve  Rc- 
g-lna"    for   female    chorus,    "Night  in 
"V'onlce"  for  violins,  harp,  kettle  drums 
d  organ.  Theme  and  Variatlon.s  for 
ino  and  organ,   "In  Memoriam"  for! 
^an,  and  t^tntasle  and  Fugue  In  D 
nor  for  the  organ.    Messrs.  Ti-uette, 
udc,  "Wallace  Goodrich.  Schwab,  Lan-, 
r  and  Miss  Eleanor  Knight  will  be  j 
ti     organists;     George     Brown  and! 
Iiouglas  Kenney  will  play  the  'cello  and 
piano;  the  Orphean  Club  of  I^asell  Sem- 
inary (George  Dunham,  conductor)  will 
ng,  and  AVallace  Goodrich  will  conduct 
16  "Night  of  Venice." 


'1  in  me  r  ua  t-r ;  i  ... 
streets?  The  music  would  have  suited 
either  Bubject  Indifferently  well.  It.  Is 
pleas.nnt  to  hear,  every  bar  of  It,  music 
after  the  order  of  the  French  Impres- 
sionists, with  even  less  of  melody  than 
theirs,  with  rhythm  less  sharply  de- 
fined. Its  harmony  Its  mainstay.  What 
an  agreeable  life  of  It  Mr.  Roes  must 
lead,  writing  attractive  music  In  Flor- 
ence on  Florentine  majtters.  In  the  way! 
that  appeals  to  him  most! 

It  must  surely  be  the  way  of  the; 
French  impressionists  that  he  lovea 
above  all  others,  for,  If  people  not  pres- 
ent win  believe  It,  Mr.  Roes  contrived 
to  make  Beethoven's  Waldstein  sonata 
sound  like  the  work  of  one  of  Ravel's 
devotees.  The  melodies  and  the  chang- 
ing rhythms,  of  which  Beethoven  pre- 
sumably made  chief  account,  Mr.  Roes ! 
kept  relentlessly  down.      But  how  he 


con.sequences  irora  xnem.  ine  loriuuo 
of  France  in  their  eyes  depends  on  the 
evil  remarks  made  by  the  wife  of  the 
tenant  on  the  second  floor  about  the 
wife  of  the  proprietor.  These  men 
make  near-sighted  philosophers  and 
narrow-minded  professors;  they  often 
write  their  reminiscences;  they  love  to 
write  letters.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
good  of  humanity. — Marcel  Schwob. 


Fritz  Krelsler  will  play  In  Symphony 
iuill  next  Sunday  afternoon;  Rose  Zula- 
lian,  contralto,  will  sing  there  at  night. 
The  People's  S.vmphony  orchestra  will 
give  a  concert  in  Jordan  hall  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 


gloried   in   his   arpeggios  and  scales!i 
They  rippled  and  ran,  under  his  skil- 
ful  nngers,   like   those  in   the  water 
pieces  that  Ravel  wrote.  ' 

There  was  a  curious  sort  of  fascina- 
tion in  that  chilly  flow  of  sound,  with 
faint  hints  of  melody  appearing  beneath 
it,  melody  sighed  or  whispered,  never  | 
sung.   So  the  performance,  in  Its  way,  I 
was  highly  effective— a  way  as  unlike  | 
Beethoven's,  it  may  be  gruessed,  as  the 
moon  is  unlike  the  sun. 

Mr.   Roes  began  his   program  with 
Busonl's  transcription  of  Bach's  D  ma- 
jor prelude  and  fugue  for  organ.  For 
all  his  imposingly  sonorous   tone  the 
Next  week  Jlonday,  8:15  P.  M.,  Sym-  i  Piano  remained  a  sorry  substitute  for 

phony  hall,  Mr.  Gieseklng,  pianist;  Jor-  I  ^1  °''^fJi-  f",^*^  °-  (^^opin 

,io„  hoii    S.IK  r>    T>T  ,  eroup,  three  preludes,  three  nocturnes 

dan  hall,  S:15  P.   M.,  Cahfornia  Glee  i  and  a  ballad  R.  R  o 

Club.  I   1  XV.  Ijr.      1 1 

Tuesday,  Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Eva 
Brochu,  soprano 


L  It 


FLONZALEYsiivE 
CLOSING  CONCERT 


"VVednesda.v,  Copley  Theatre,  3  P.  M., 
Agnes  Enters,  dancer;  Jordan  hall,  8:15 
P.  51.,  Stella  Robertson,  contralto. 

Thursday,  Steinert  hall,  8:15  P.  M., 
Olga  Warren,  soprano.  Program  of  all 
American  songs. 

Friday,   Symphony  hall,   2:30  P.   M.  —  .      «  i 

Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  The  Floijzaley  quartet  gave  Its  final 

Saturday,  Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.,  Hans  concert   of   this   season   last   night  in 
>  Ebell,  pianist,  and  John  Campbell,  tenor.  Jordan  hall.    It  was  an  occasion  when 
Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  repetition  of  ■  ■  .. 

I-riday'a  symphony  concert.  ^^^^^  power  gave  a  striking  mantfesta- 

■   .».  tion  of  what  It  can  accomplish.  Daniel 

Alexander  Tansman's  new  symphony  Gregory  Mason's  new  variations,  on  a 
will  be  performed  for  the  first  time  any-  1  theme  by  John  Powell,  held  the  place 
where  by  the  Boston  Symphony  orches-  of  honor,  in  the  middle  of  the  program, 
tra  next  week.   It  was  composerl  in  the  i  To  write  variations  must  surely  be  a 

that  makes  heavy  demands  on 
It  Is  his  mo.vt  Important  work.  It  is  1  ^^e  brain,  especially  if  they  are  to 
dedicated  to  Mr.  ICoussevitzky.  |  turn  out  tolerable  to  listen  to.  The 


The  Beethoven  Centenary  is  observed 
at  the  Boston  Public  lyibrary.   There  Is 
an  exhibition  of  original  manuscripts, 
book,  picture.s,  rare  editions,  prograjns, 
etc.    Sunday  night   the   Curtis  String 
Quartet  of  Philadelphia  will  play  Bee- 
thovjen's  Quartet  in  E  flat  major,  op. 
137,    besides    Sowerby's    Serenade  and 
Dvorak's  Quartet  in  F  major.  On  Sun- 
day, JIaroh  20,  the  Burgin  String  Quar. 
let  iWll  play  Beethoven's  quartets,  op. 
5'J,  No.  1,  op.  J8,  No.  4  and  op.  131.  Jlr 
Surrelte  will  give  with  musical  Illustra- 
tions    a     lecture     on     Beethoven  on 
Wednesday,  5:15  P.  M.,  March  23.  Per- 
sia Cox,   pianist,   will  play  for  young 
people  music  by  Beethoven  on  .Saturday 
March  2G,  at  3  P.  M.,  and  on  Sunday'  ) 
March  27,  at  8  P.  M.,  the  Myrtle  Jor-  i 
dan  Trio,  Helcne  Dledriclui,  pianist,  and  ' 
Joseph  Laulner,  tenor,  will  present  a  \ 
Beethoven  program.    These  events  are 
open  free  to  the  public. 


Mr.  Alfredo  Casella  is  by  no  mfeans 
afraid  of  jazz.  He  wrote  to  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor:  "The  only  music 
that  is  of  the  20th  century,  and  which 
In  a  few  years  has  been  able  to  Impose 
itself  upon  the  whole  world  by  its  dy- 
namism, its  originallly  and  also  by  its 
lustre,  Is  undoubt'^'""  jazz." 

The  suljject  of  Burton  Holmes's  trav_ 
elognie  in  Symphony  hall  tomorrow  even- 
ing and  Saturday  afternoon  i.s  "The 
Great  World  Crui.se." 

PAE  ROES,  PIANIST 

Paul  Roes,  a  musician  from  Holland, 
appeared  last  night  in  Jordan  hall  both 
as  pianist  and  composer.  In  the  second 
capacity  he  displayed  his  powers  by 
means  of  two  pieces  written  In  Flor- 
ence, one  "II  Glorno,"  In  1922,  the  other, 
•'I,a  Vita  Eterna,"  In  192G. 

"H  Glorno,"  In  four  i>arts,  gives  Im- 
pressions of  mght,  the  dawn,  the  day. 
and  twilight.  If  Mr.  Roes  had  confined 
himself  to  these  four  natural  Utles, 
his  music  might  have  proved  more 
.suggestive  than  it  did,  for  he  was  so 
ill-advised  as  to  cause  confusion  by 
quoting  a  verse  or  two  by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  with  referencf^apparently,  to  that 
sculptor's  figure  of  liight  in  the  Medici 
chapel. 

Though  a  listener,  nobody  will  think 
of  denying,  should  h.ave  held  his  atten- 
tion fast  to  Mr.  Roes's  music,  to  do 
>o  was  not  so  easy  once  temptation 
to  wandering  had  been  put  In  his  way. 
Xlght— day — where?     In  the  Medlcean 

h^ston-        V.O '  see  A'  -  

t 


most  Intellectual  of  composers  have  al- 
ways relished  grappling  with  the  prob- 
lem; performers  seem  partial  to  pre- 
senting their  solutions  to  the  public — 
which  public,  most  likely  not  brainy 
enough,  rarely  shows  gratitude  for  the 
favor. 

Mr.  Mason  pleased  with  his  Ingenuity 
last  night  quite  as  well  as  falls  to  Uie 
lot  of  most  composers  who  devise  vari- 
ations. As  the  least  of  it  he  chose  a 
pleasant  theme  to  vary — not  that  that 
mattered  much,  for  the  theme,  in  tlie 
way  of  varied  themes  since  the 
iay  of  Brahms,  was  not  long  In  getting 
ost.  But,  be  the  thread  easy  or  hard, 
at  a  first  heaiing,  to  follow,  Mr.  Mason 
wrote  a  succession  of  agreeable  short 
pieces,  well-sounding  and  well-con-  [ 
trasted,  music  written  honestly  for 
string  quartet,  with  no  attempt  to  make  | 
of  it  a  miniature  orchestra.  Can  more  j 
be  asked  of  variations?  \ 

The  Flonzaley  quartet,  thus  cerebrally 
disposed,   began   their  concert  with  a  i 
performance  of  Brahms's  A  minor  quar- 
tet, op.  51,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
performances    that   even    this  famous 
body  of  players  has  ever  presented.  For 
purity  of  tone  It  stood  apart,  for  Its 
perfection,  too,  of  balance,  and  for  its 
surpassing  elegance  of  phrasing.   What  ! 
sheer  brain  power  coiild  do,  brain  power 
developed  to  the  highest  point  possible,  i 
the  quartet  did  last  night  with  this  work  \ 
of  Brahms, 
j     Intelligence,  no  doubt,  Anthony  Trol- 
lope  took  for  granted  when  he  laid  down 
the  law  to  the  brilliant  Kate  Field  of 
the  need  in  literary  work  of  imagina- 
tion as  well  as  of  s>'mpathy.  Sympathy, 
In    their    way,    the    Flonzaley  quartet 
must  feel  for   this   Brahms   work,  or 
they  would  scarcely  elect  to  prepare 
it.    But  imagination? 

The  vividest  kind  of  imagination  would 
not  seem  needful  to  make  it  clear  that 
Brahms  wrote  melodies  with  life  to 
them;  that  when  he  altered  his  rhythm 
he  did  it  for  a  purpose.  He  wrote  mu- 
sic, in  short,  to  express  something,  as 
a  painting  by  a  master  expresses 
something.  Last  night  his  quartet 
seemed  more  like  a  tasteful  design  for 
wall-paper  than  like  the  great  compo- 
sition of  a  master  mind. 

The  concert  closed  'ndth  Mozart's 
D  major  quartet  (k  575).      R.  R.  G. 

I  know  two  kinds  of  men,  the  micro- 
scopic and  the  telescopic.    The  micro-  , 
scoplc  drown  themselves  In  a  glass  at 
water;  everything  seems  big  to  them, 
they  like  gossip  and  scandal        l  / 


Mr.  Roland  Hayes  announces  through 
his  lawyer  In  Vienna  that  he  Is  not 
going  to  marry  the  Countess  CoUoredo- 
Mansfleld,  who  was  born  Countess 
Rolowrat-Krakowskl  (She  is  no  rela- 
tion, so  far  as  we  can  learn,  of  the 
Countess  Colorado-Maduro.)  •  Mr.  Hayes 
is  an  eminently  sensible  man  as  well 
as  a  remarkable  singer.  Perhaps  he  has 
read  Leonard  Merrick's  novel,  "The 
Quaint  Companions,"  .  and  remembers 
the  fate  of  the  hero,  the  negro  singer, 
who  married  the  young  English  woman. 

Mr.  Orphan  Ollle  writes:  "A.propos 
of  mortician.  There's  a  man  in  our 
office  who  Is  a  boozlclan." 


ADD  "HOME  BEAUTIFUL" 

(Boston  American,  March  7T 
Graceful  greenery,  flowers,  or  even 
beautifully  shaped  candlesticks  or  bow- 
els silhouetted  against  '  the  window 
panes  are  charming  In  any  window  In 
the  house. 


ANSWERS   NEXT  MONTH 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1 —  Who  wrote  "Any  old  port  in  a 
storm"?., 

2 —  Did  he  know  old  port? 

3 —  What  are  invisible  hairpins,  and 
why  not? 

4 —  What  time  is  it?  Are  you  sure? 

6 — ^What  were  the  names  of  the  sol- 
diers who  rowed  George  Washington 
across  the  Delaware? 

6 —  Were  their  great  grandmothers 
blondes  or  brunettes? 

7 —  Are  your  pearls  real?  I  don't  be- 
lieve you. 

8— Who  is  your  tailor?  Why? 

9 —  ^Why  will  butter  and  egg  men  weep 
at  Dixie?   And  How? 

10 —  What  President  whose  initials  are 
C.  C.  vetoed  the  farm  bill? 

11 —  Is  Frank  Lowden  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency? 

12—  Calvin  Coolldge? 

13 —  Charley  Dawes? 

14—  Al  Smith? 

15—  Senator  Reed? 

16—  William  Borah? 

17 —  ^Are  there  any  questions  more 
foolish  than  the  last  six?  What? 

oJeraldint:  marsh. 

The  eighth  question  recalls  the  old 
wheeze:  "Tell  me  who  your  tailor  Is  so 
I  can  avoid  him." — Ed. 

The  rage  for  cross-word  puzzles  Is 
but  one  of  the  modem  signs  that  there 
Is  In  us  more  mental  ability  than  we 
know  how  to  utilize. — Sir  Arthur  Keith. 


Advertisers  unrterto  ke  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility in  keeping  alive  all  the 
newspapers  of  the  country. — Lord  Bir- 
tcenhead. 


Contrast  the  behavior  of  the  House 
Commons  with  that  of  Congress.  Tr. 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  re 
cently  said: 

"To  speak  of  the  ultimate  destination 
of  the  honorable  members  of  this  House 
is  not  in  order." 


GEORGIE'S  SHORT  STORY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  was  late  on  a  moonless  night  la 
November.  It  was  autumn.  It  was 
dark.  There  was  no  moon.  I  found  the 
street  deserted  except  for  a  policeman 
and  a  lamp-post.  He  stopped  me  In  its 
lurid  glare. 

"Young  man,"  growls  the  copper, 
"are  you  a  suspicious  jiharacter?" 

"Nope,"  says  I.  "I  always  dress  this 
way." 

"Why  (question  mark)" 
"I  go  to  college." 

"Hmmm!   You  have  a  criminal  face." 

"So  has  Will  Rogers,"  says  I  (adroitly 
Indeed),  "and  they  elected  hira  mayor." 
He  dropped  his  eyes  on  the  sidewalk, 
then,  picking  them  up,  cast  them  across 
the  street. 

"Well,  you  better  run  alon?  home, 
boy!"  / 

"Yes,"  X  murmured,  thinking  absently 
of  the  dope  fiend  who  ate  only  coffee 
and  pie.  , 

"And  the  next  time  you  come  along 
here  alone  late  at  night  you  better  come 
early  and  bring  somebody  with  youl" 
GE^RGIE  PORGIE. 

The  following  names  were  not  coined 
by  Octavus  Roy  Cohen.  They  were  taken 
from  the  charts  of  the  Herman  Klefer 
Hospital  of  negro  patients  In  1926  and 
published  In  Journal  American  Medical 
Association. 

Asma  Alley,  Truelove  Barber,  Neola 
Coffee,  Leather  Chapel,  Mary  Christ- 
mas, Lovie  Cook,  Pearl  Chlpps,  Lizzie 
Corrker,  Sweetie  Head,  Fashion  Likes, 
Day  Light,  PInke'y  Minion,  Helen  Pla- 
centa, Dimple  Pride,  Florida  Rellford, 
Geneva  Sapp,  Mary  Register,  Tubrose; 
Salmon,  Lela  Stamps,  America  Waddles,| 
Arizona  Wynn,  Olive  Welcome.  1 


THE  YOUNG  ESCORTER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  enclose  a  clipping  sent  to  a  friend 
of  mine.  Probably  It  was  cut  from  soma 
Western  newspaper,  as  the  sender  lives 
in  Detroit. 

MR.  QERAD  ALLEN,  JR. 
Personal  Escorter 
Tots  and  Kiddles  took  to  school  and  re- 
turned prompt  In  perfect  condishion  if 
received  that  way.  Military  discipline. 
Rates  25c  a  weak.  Speshlol  rates  to 
twins.  Refined  convcrsashlon.  No  extra 
charge  for  nose  wlpin.  All  I  ast  is  a 
trial." 

The  newspaper  says  that  this  business 
card  was  distrlbutad  by  the  young 
"escorter."  D.  W.  W. 


"Is  it  so  small  a  thing 
To  have  enjoyed  the  sun. 
To  have  liv'd  light  in  the  spring. 
To  have  lov'd,  to  have  thought,  to  have 
done; 

To   have   advanced   true   friends,  and 

beat  down  baffling  foes; 
That  we  must  feign  a  bliss 
Of  doubtful  future  date. 
And,  while  we  dre.am  on  this. 
Lose  all  our  presei>t  state. 
And  relegate  to  worlds  yet  distant  our 
repose?" 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  Leland's 
Revue. 

"Opera.  A  foreign  form  of  amuse- 
ment, sponsored  by  domestic  capital  and 
kept  alive  hy  international  bankers. 

"Bass  Viol  Player.  The  musician  who 
always  wishes  he  had  studied  the  flute. 

"Pianist.    .\  piano  salesman. 

"Symphony*  Orchestra.  A  large  col- 
lection of  musical  instrumentalists  sur- 
rounded by  a  deficit." 

This  caniKit  be  true  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.  It  surely  has 
money  in  the  bank,  otlierwise  why  was 
a  chorus  sent  to  New  York  with  the 
orchestra  this  week  to  make  a  Proko- 
fieff  holiday? 


I  HAVE  BEEN  HERE  BEFORE— 

I  have  been  here  before  and  in  this 
room. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  here's  a  thing 

I  knew, 

A  half-familiar  fragrance  In  the -gloom, 
The  smell  of  apples  that  I  know  as  you. 
I  cannot  pass  an  orchard  In  the  fall 
But  1  will  catch  the  odor  and  be  spent 
With  sorrow  and  forget  and  try  to  call 
Your  name  aloud  to  make  my  punish- 
ment. 

This  Is  a  bitter  thing  and  curious 
That  I  who  was  so  careless  and  so  llghtj 
In  all  our  doings  should  remember  thusi 
A  trivial  circumstance,  a  tiny  bite 
Into  an  apple  when  you  bought  me  four! 
Small  red  ones  In  the  oorner  grocery 
store. 

NANCT  SHORES. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  poet  Bchillerl 
was  inspired  to  fly  aloft  In  his  Btn&lngi 
robes  by  the  smell  of  rotten  apples  in  a 
drawer  of  his  writing  desk. — Ed. 


The  modern  woman's  clothing  resem- 
bles barbed  wire;  it  protects  the  prop- 
erty without  obstructing  the  view. — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Wood. 

But  was  siio  the  first  to  say  this? 


VARIA 
As  the  World  Wags: 

How  fortunate  that  Helolse  and  Abe- 
larj  had  no  telephones.  If  Abelard  coul'i 
have  put  In  a  toll  call  for  the  conven. 
at  Arganteull,  wo  surely  could  never 
have  read  "To  her  master,  nay  father, 
to  her  husband,  nay  brother;  his  hand- 
maid, nay  daughter,  his  spouse^  nay 
sister,  to  .-Vbelard,  Heloise,  '  and  the 
lovely  following  pages. 

Could  George  Moore  have  imaginoil 
one  of  the  mosi  lyric  and-  roni..:  i  ■ 
pieces  of  pros'i  that  has  ever  flutier  a 
this  old  heart,  with  his  Inspiration  a 
rare  collection  of  AVestern  Union  tele- 
prams?  "To  Heloi.'-e  a  night  letter  fi-oi.. 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis.  Sorrj-  delayed 
again  cannot  make  Argenteull  this  week 
will  telephone  Wednesday  at  8  loVi 
Pierre  Abtlard." 

A  pale  \  lolet  aura  of  romance  and 
vague  salacity  surrounds  the  deathless 
names  of  these  lovers.  Like  Tri.stan  and 
Iseult,  Guinevere  and  Lancelot,  they  are 
sj-mbols  of  illicit  passion.  Itut  for  the 
good  Bostonlans  wiio  ha\  e  hitherto 
avoided  George  Moore's  book,  it  is 
quite  all  right.  They  were  married  all 
the  time. 

The  novel  consorts  very  well  with  our 
traffic  signs  alone:  C.  arles  River  Park- 
way.   "Keep  t        1'    •  '    -  ^' 

H>-pnosis  b^ 
vincing  to  se.i 

to  our  purve>o:-   ot  aettct!\e  stories. 
"In  the  Next  K<  om  "  oan  now  be 
the  Next  Count>,"  and   :•  ■ 
poisoner    admiIli^  terlnsr 


■s'lVtV 


jt'y  .S\eiig-ali  Ij;  New  York  directing 
I  ohn  Jones,  who  has  removed  his  shoes 
I  o  enjoy  a  quiet  evening  of  the  Happl- 
*ess  Boys  or  "WTiat  is  the  Trouble  with 
^America's  Suspender  Button  Market?" 
to  arise  Instantly,  buy  a  hatchet,  and 
murder  the  mysterious  beauty  in  Room 
1261  of  the  Copley  Plaza. 

RENA  H.  GARDNER 

Cambridge. 

ADD  "HORRORS  OF  PROHIBITION" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Boston  certainly  is  Puritanical.  Imag- 
Uie  the  El  placing  signs  in  the  subway 
stations  declaring  that  there  will  be 
■No  Passing  Out."  H.  Y.  P. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Barnes  In  a  letter  to 
The  Herald  apropos  of  the  report  of  the 
vood  cutting  contest  at  the  Sportsman's 
show  In  Boston  say.s  that  a  woodsman 
louiu  not  speak  of  a  "swath"  through 
'lis   log.     "The  proper  word  was,  of 
ourse,   'Kerf  or  'Karf.'     To  call  the 
nark  of  the  axe  In  or  through  a  log,  a 
swath'  U  like  speaking  to  a  landsman 
f  tile  'funnel'  through  his  roof." 
Down  here  in  Dover-Foxcroft,  Me.  we 
would    call    It    "scarf    ami  Webster 
Justifies  it.  L.  p.  E. 


Holmes's  Last  Travelogue  of 
Series  One  of  Best 


"Kerf"  Is  In  good  and  regular  stand- 
ig.    "Scarf"  in  the  sense  of  Incision,  Is 

i  l  operly  used  as  meaning  a  longi- 
udlnal  cut  made   In  tho  body  of  a 

ivhale.    See  "Moby  Dick."  Ed. 


MARLOWE  AND  BEARD 

Jlr.  Justin  Henry  Shaw  writes  with 
'  pard  to  the  edlturlal  "In  Praise  of 
it  Marlowe"  published  In  The  Herald 
'  March  7,  and  describes  the  edltorijl 
;  informative  and  timely.  Mr.  Shaw 
lontlons  J.  Lester  Ifotson's  complete 
■count  of  Marlowe's  death,  and  Invltas 
I  ion    to   an   article   by   the  Kev. 

W.    Robinson   In    the  Atlantic 
iiy  of  June,  1925,  which  disposes 
'it  piuus  "apple-sauce,"  as  the  account 
of  Marlowe's  death  In  Thomas  Beard's 
"Theatre  of  God's  Judgements."  Mr. 
Miaw  Justly  says  that  thi.s  book  Is  ".i 
'ilectlon   of   terriflc  obituaries."  We 
rogret  wo  cannot  publish  Mr.  Shaw's 
interesting  letter  In  full,  on  account  of 
Its  length,  liut  we  will  give  the  full 
'Ijf    uC    the    revised    and  auginented 
iltlon  (1S3J)  of  Beard's  book,  which  Is 
ow  on  our  table.    AVe  would  not  part 
with  It  for  ail  the  best  sellers  with  their 
startling  Jackets  now  in  the  book  shops. 

'Ui.itre  of  God's  Judgements 
epresented   the  admirable 
"1  against  all  notorious  iln- 
"  ill  great  and  small,  but  especial- 
;ig:ilnst  tlie  most  eminent  persons  of 
'  iirld,   whose  transcendent  power 
h  thorow  the  barres  of  humane 
deduced  by  the  order  of  the 
indments.  Collected  out  of  Sacred 
Ljlcsiastlcal,  and  prophane  Histories' 
w  Thirdly  printed  and  encreased  with 
uiy  more  examples." 
I    Our  copy  bears  several  autographs, 
beginning  with  "David  Miller,  his  Book 
IfiS.-i.    God  save  The  King.   Amane."  In 
hi.s  dedication  to  the  mayor,  aldermen 
.'inrl  liurgesses  of  the  town  of  Huntlng- 
1,  Beard  declares  that  he  has  lived  In 
town  "Thirty  yeares  compleat,  and 
vo  painefully  preached  the  Word  of 
Liod  unto  you,  and  led  iny  life  without 
scandall." 

The  excellent  Beard  was  Oliver  Crom- 
well's schot)lmaster.  The  first  edition  of 
his  "Theatre"  was  published  In  1597 
Marlowe  was  murdered  In  1593. 


Burton  Holmea  ga.v9  last  nlrht  In 

Symphony  hall  the  last  travelogue  of  the 
I  subscription  series.  The  BUbject  waa: 
j  "The  Great  World  Cruise." 

In  many  respects  this  travelogue  was 
;  the  most  Interesting  of  the  series.  The 
only  objection  that  could  be  urged 
against  It  was  that  there  were  glimpses 
of  so  many  scenes  that  the  spectator 
wished  there  could  have  been  a  longer 
sojourn  In  this  or  that  city  or  country. 
While  It  Is  true  that  many  of  the  sub- 
jects had  been  treated  and  Illustrated 
at  length  In  former  travelogues  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  there  were  new  features  Intro, 
duced,  nor  did  anything  seem  stale  and 
shop-worn.  Kor  example,  there  was  In- 
formation about  Bermuda  and  Manchu- 
ria that  was  news  to  many  In  the  audi- 
ence. 

Prom  Bermuda  with  Its  onions  and 
coral  rock  and  the  refreshing  absence 
of  motor  cars,  Japan  was  reached  by 
way  of  Cuba.  Then  the  tourist  waa  con- 
ducted to  Korea,  China,  Tonkin.  The 
two  pictures  of  Angkor  led  Mr.  Holmes 
to  remark — that  some  then  present 
must  now  regret  they  had  not  attended 
his  travelogue  on  that  mysterious  Jun- 
gle-strangled olty.  Perhaps  Manila  was 
dwelt  upon  more  at  length  than  the 
other  places  visited. 

The  Antipodes  furnished  an  agreeable 
section  of  the  travelogue:  Tasmania  or  i 
Van  Dleman's  Land,  recalling  Thomas 
Hood's  picture  of  demons  welcoming ' 
English  emigrants,  some  of  them  to  do 
the  state  some  service;  cities  of  Aus- 
tralia, Java,  Ceylon,  various  parts  of 
India.  Then  through  the  Suez  Canal  to 
Paris,  passing  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
back  to  New  York  from  which  the  audi- 
ence had  begun  Its  cruise,  leaving  Mr. 
Holmes's  room  stuffed  with  curios  ac- 
cumulated In  the  course  of  hie  many 
Journeys. 

The  travelogue  will  be  repeated  this 
afternoon.  There  will  be  an  extra  tra- 
velogue next  week,  "China,"  which 
should  be  of  particular  interest  in  view 
of  the  "unpleasantness"  now  afflicting 
that  venerable  country. 

KATHARINE  GORIN  , 
i  AT  JORDAN  HALL 

I 

!  Gives  Afternoon  Piano  Recital 
'     to  Appreciative  Audience 


As  the  World  M'ags: 

There  have  Just  come  to  me  pictures 
uf  the  proposed  Copley  square  war  me- 
morial and  of  the  new  Statler  Park 

It  occurs  to  me  that  what  we  need 
In  our  American  cities  is  not  more  archi- 
tecture, not  more  blazing  pavements 
not  more  concrete  open  spaces,  but 
rather  more  green  spots  where,  per- 
haps, behind  low  walls,  men  and  wom- 
en may  rest  from  the  bustle  of  the  city 
and  where  children  may  play  quietly  ' 
BENSON  HEALE  HARVEY 
Manila,  Philippine  islands. 

As  tho  World  Wags: 

Will  some  one  tell  me  the  origin  of 
the  linos  repeated  to    me  years  a^-o 
when  I  was  not  a  good  girl:  ° 
"Corncobs  twist  your  hair. 
Cart  wheels  go  round  you,  ' 
Fiery  d:-agons  on  every  side, 
And  mortar  pestles  pound  you." 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  L. 

FOR  FREUDIANS 

4.S  the  World  AVags: 

I  have  a  young  friend  who  awakens 
'roni  a  nightmare  bathed  in  a  cold 
lew.  His  dream  is  always  the  same 
le  trips,  and  falls  with  his  tray  of 
lishes  In  a  cafeteria  right  at  the  feet 
,f  a  beauteous  young  girl  he  has  long 
idmired.  O.  O.  AIcINTYRE 


Katharine  Gorln,  pianist,  played  this  I 
program  yesterday  afternoon  In  Jor- 
dan hall.  Prelude — Chorale  and  Fugue, 
Franck;  Intermezzo  E  major.  Inter- 
mezzo Eb  minor,  Caprlccio,  Brahms 
Etudes— Op.  10— No.  11,  Op.  25— No.  2, 
Op.  10 — No.  8,  Chopin;  Presage,  Katha- 
rine Gorln;  Etude,  Stravinsky;  Idyll, 
Conte,  Canzona  Serenata,  Medtner; 
Caprlccio,  Dohnanyl. 

Miss  Gorln  seemed  yesterday  a  musi- 
cian unusually  sensitive  to  melody.  The 
broad  theme  with  which  Franck's  pre- 
lude opens  she  played  exceedingly  well; 
she  felt,  Its  force  so  keenly,  It  appeared, 
1  that  sh'e  felt  as  well  Just  how  to  pre- 
]  serve  the  balance  between  the  accom- 
panlm&nt,  significant  because  of  Its  har- 
monic beauty  and  its  running  Sow,  and  " 
ithe  theme  itself. 

'  But  when  she  came  to  the  capricious 
ineasures  a  page  or  two  farther  along, 
'mIss  Gorln  suddenly  found  herself  at 
ja  loss;  to  her,  apparently,  this  episode 
jmeant  little. 

So  It  went  through  the  40  minutes  she 
spent  yesterday  at  the  piano.  So  long  as 
she  had  a  melody  to  play,  be  It  fast  or 
Blow,  soft  or  loud,  she  played  it  ad- 
mli-ably,  wit/h  beautiful  tone  and  shading. 
Its  accompaniment  guided  by  the  finest 
taste.  In  passages  calling  for  flurry  and 
bustle,  too  often  shN:  let  her  rhythm 
leave  her,  without  securing  that  sense  of 
agitation  which  alone  could  make 
amends. 

Though  Miss  Gorln  found  many  pas- 
sages in  the  French  piece  In  accord  with 
her  temperament.  It  is  natural  tliat  she 
showed  herself  happiest  in  sm.aller 
pieces.  Brahms's  second  intermezzo  she 
played  exquisitely;  its  poetical  quality 
she  surely  felt.  Sti-avinsky's  pretty 
stu4y  she  also  played  attractively  it 
must  have  been  written  in  the  early 
days  when  he  accepted  the  universe 
more  tranquilly  than  he  does  at  pres- 
ent. Medtner's  Idyll  suited  Minn  Corin 
nicely.  ,Tbe  audience  liked    her  playing 

n  a.  <? 


There  are  two  u;  uuu. a.;;     Mcort  jnu^....,.    iu.  .m.s  week.  Ev^ 

Brochu  will  sing  four  songs  by  Robert  Franz,  who  has  been  unaccountably 
neglected  for  many  seasons  by  local  and  visiting  singers.  Will  these  songs 
seem  to  the  younger  generation  "old  hat"? 

John  Campbell  will  have  the  courage  to  sing  one  of  Rubinstein's 
songs,  another  composer  who  has  long  been  shamefully  ignored  by  singers. 
Of  course  the  name  appears  as  "Rubenstein"  on  the  program. 

Stella  Robertson  will  introduce  several  unfamiliar  songs.  Eric  Coates, 
the  composer,  must  not  be  confounded  with  John  Coates,  the  tenor,  or 
Albert  Coates,  the  conductor. 

Olga  Warren,  who  has  sung  here  before,  has  arranged  a  program 
representing  only  American  coinposers,  beginning  with  Hopkinson, 
Remagle,  Pelissier  and  ending  with  Cadman.  Those  who  wish  to  knbw 
about  Hopkinson,  who  died  in  1791,  should  consult  0.  G.  Sonneck's  "Hop- 
kinson  and  Lyon."  Reinagle  (1756-1809),  was  born  in  England.  He  was 
a  pianist,  composer  and  manager.  In  1792  he  directed  a  "grand  concert" 
in  Boston,  after  which  "a  musical  entertainment  called  'the  Poor  Soldier,' " 
was  "delivered"  by  certain  actors.  This  was  really  an  opera  by  Shield, 
for  there  was  then  a  law  here  against  theatres.  Pelissier  played  the 
"French  horn." 


Henry  F.  Gilbert  of  Cambridge  has  been  commissioned  to  write  a 
work  for  the  festival  of  Chamber  Music  to  be  held  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress under  the  provisions  of  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation 
April  27-30,  1928. 

Ethel  Glennhier  has  written  a  play,  "The  Boyhood  and  Youth  of  Ed- 
ward MacDowell,"  which  will  be  produced  by  the  MacDowell  Club  of  New 
York. 

A  cabaret  of  a  "Sunday  Night  Club"  in  London  was  opened  last 
month  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn.  The  audience  was  told  to  enjoy  them- 
selves "like  ladies  and  gentlemen." 


Two  numbers,  "Baby  Blues"  and  "Fox  Quartet,"  were  dropped  from 
the  program  of  the  Chariot  Show  at  the  New  Park  Theatre  last  Monday, 
for  it  was  feared  the  entertainment  would  be  too  long  "for  Boston."  They 
will  be  included  in  the  bill  this  week. 


Ernest  Newman,  who  will  come  here  to  talk  about  Beethoven  at  the 
Beethoven  Festival,  has  a  shrewd  wit.  Reviewing  the  life  of  Liszt  by 
Pourtales,  he  comments  on  the  manner  in  which  Liszt  was  pursued  by 
women  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Nevraian  remarks:  "Truly  the  life 
of  the  artist  is  a  hard  one.  Liszt's  sufferings  in  this  respect,  however 
were  our  gain.  About  the  paternity  of  two  leading  musicianp  of  the  last 
generation  or  so  the  musical  world  never  had  any  doubts,  and  one  has 
heard  hmts  in  regard  to  others.  If  Liszt  gave  the  19th  century  some  of  its 
worst  music,  he  made  up  for  it  by  giving  it  some  of  its  best  musicians." 

Agna  Enters  will  dance  for  the  benefit  of  the  Denison  House  next 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Copley  Theatre,  her  "Episodes,"  or  "Compo- 
sitions m  dance  form."  She  was  born,  her  manager  says,  in  Milwaukee 
23  years  ago.  When  she  was  young  she  was  taken  to  France.  "Soon  she 
began  to  study  painting,  and  even  as  late  as  six  years  ago,  when  she  re- 
nrned  to  America,  she  was  bent  on  art  and  went  immediately  to  the  Art 
Students'  League.  'It  finally  dawned  on  me,'  she  said,  'that  I  had  nothing 
.0  say  through  painting.  I  tried,  but  I  hadn't.  Then  I  turned  to  motion 
to  see  If  I  couldn't  find  something  through  that  to  say  in  art.  I  found  then 
that  I  liked  motion  better  than  painting.'  And  'motion'  expresses  her  com- 
positions as  well  as  any  other  word,  for  her  art  ig  unique.    .    .    .    She  i" 
perhaps  more  of  a  pantomimist  than  a"  dancer,  for  what  she  does  is  richest 
in  changes  of  pose  and  pictorial  gestures  than  in  the  mere  making  of  I 
steps;  she  combines  the  arts  of  pantomime  and  the  dance  in  an  original' 
majiner.  She  takes  a  theme  such  as  'Polonaipe,'  'Feline'  or  'Moyen  Age ' 
and  makes  it  live  and  move  and  breathe."  ' 
Among  other  numbers  Miss  Enters  will  present  "Der  Rosenkavalier  " 
Odalisque,"  "Man:  His  Origin  Is  Dust,"  "Columbine"  and  "The  Bar 
j  Maid.    She  will  be  assisted  by  Madeleine  Marshall,  pianist. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

In  Arthur  Brisbane's  column  on  this  day  of  rest  is  this  statement,  a.s 
considers  ViUate,  a  Spanish  toreador,  sailing  for  the  land  of  castles 
:  after  but  24  hours  in  this  land  of  bull:  i 
"He  has  one  advantage,  you  could  write  an  opera  about  a  bull-fifrhter- 1 
!  you  couldn't  possibly  write  an  opera  about  'Babe'  Ruth."  I 
:  In  the  language  of  the  street,  "Oh,  I  don't  know."  The  north  pole  was  ' 
'  It      rr  .  ^^^^^         ^  '""'■^  challenge  to  the  librettists  of 

j  these  Umted  States?  It  is  doubtful  if  the  subject  would  appeal  to  Mis'^ 
,  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  whose  libretto  of  "The  King's  Henchman"  re- 
cently  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  in  New  York,  has  been 
so_  favorably  received,  yet  there  are  others  of  more  robustious  touch  who 
might  well  be  moved  to  put  their  hands  to  the  job. 

I  The  scenario  is  practically  before  the  mind's  eye.  Here  we  have  the 
j  great  American  game  with  its  atmosphere  familiar  to  the  nostrils  of  the 
j  American  people,  its  vernacular  familiar  to  their  ears,  and  here  we  have 
I  the  national  hero  of  that  national  game.  The  plot,  or  at  least  a  plot  a 
distinction  as  commonplace  as  that  historic  one  between  THE  League  of 
Nations  and  A  League  of  Nations  is  obvious.  The  Bambino  is  busted 
again.  All  depends  on  the  million-dollar  bonus  ofl^ered  by  the  American 
people  If  he  can  beat  his  past  record  for  home  runs  by  one  more  in  the 
world  s  series.  If  he  can,  he  can  pay  his  bills  at  the  grocery  store,  lift  the 
mortgage  on  his  farm  at  Sudbury,  and  get  food  for  his  starving  family 
If  not,  rum  stares  him  in  the  face.  Consider  the  possibilities  of  Judge 
i-andis  villain,  basso,  inculcating  the  principles  of  economic  morality  into 
The  Babe,  and  only  removing  his  ban  against  the  King  of  Swat  as  to  step- 
ping lip  to  the  plate  at  all,  at  the  impassioned  urge  of  Mrs.  Babe  and  her 
•offspring.  Consider  the  part  a  hireling,  vamp  or  flapper  might  play  in 
her  ehdcavor  to  seduce  the  Bambino  at  the  instigation  of  a  ring  of  gam- 
blers who  had  wagered  their  all  that  the  record-breaking  swat  would  not 
be  swatted. 

I  k  *°  another  with  such  a  subject,  and  before  the 

librettist  knew  it,  the  deed  would  be  done. 

Likewise  iT,  there  great  opportunity  for  the  writer  of  the  lyrics  and 
c)»orw.es.  It  so-ns  a  waste  of  genius  to  write  any  words  for  operatic 
^Sr^'  ^^"""^  understands  them,  but,  none  the  less,  there  is  the 

_    There  is  one  man  In  these  United  States  at  whom  the  fingers  of  all 
-  Muses  point  for  the  undertaking  of  this  national  masterpiece,  Mr. 


.  ,.1;.  Lardner,  ana  .iia.\  infa  reach  lu.s        i.i  mi  lei-ve.n.  'iiai  iit, 

in  these  United  States  may  be  upheld,  and  the  stigma  put  upon  our  hepoj 
■^y  Mr.  Brisbane  as  a  subject  for  operatic  interpretation  be  erased. 
Amherst.  N.  H.,  March  6.  ABEL  ADAMS. 

Mr.  Casella  wrote  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  his  opinion  about 
jazz. 

"If  I  were  not  afraid  of  being  taken  seriously — and  yet  I  am  speaking 
t  ery  seriously — I  should  venture  to  say  that  the  only  music  that  is  of  the 

0th  century,  and  which  in  a  few  years  has  been  able  to  impose  itseir  upon 

le  whole  wor«d  by  its  dynamism,  its  originality  and  also  by  its  luster,  is 
andoubtedly  jazz.  It  is  easy  to  object  that  this  music  is  of  an  inferior  or- 
der.  That  is  possible.   But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  our  period  seems 

^  be  summed  up  in  its  atmosphere  of  jerky  restlessness  and  in  that 
ythm  whose  beats  so  extraordinarily  and  submissively  conform  to  a' 

asis  of  unmercifully  mechanical  regularity.  1 
"Should  we  conclude  from  this  that  jazz  is  the  music  of  our  century,  j 
and  its  style  is  the  one  that  will  represent  our  period  in  the  centuries  to  j 
come  ?    Far  be  it  from  me  to  make  this  claim.    It  would  be  absurd  and  | 
presumptuous  to  predict  in  1926  what  will  be  the  music  of  1980  or  2000 
(Beethoven  would  have  been  very  much  at  a  loss  if  he  had  foreseen  only 
'Tristan  and  Isolde').    But  practically,  I  simply  mean  this:  that  we  live  | 
in  a  singularly  tangled  and  chaotic  period,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is 
more  difficult  than  ever  to  play  the  prophet.   And  that,  in  this  extremely 
complicated  time,  the  only  form  of  music  that  has  attained  in  only  a  few 
3'ears  a  popularity,  a  diffusion  and  a  universality  such  as  has  not  been 
en  in  our  art  since  the  Italian  opera  of  the  last  century,  is,  curiously 

lOugh,  a  form  of  art  which  has  come  from  a  new  world.  Must  one  con- 
clude from  this  that  the  scepter  of  music  is  going  to  pass  from  old  Europe 
to  adolescent  America?  1  do  not  know.  But  in  any  case,  this  phenomfenon 
deserves  the  deepest  attention  and  study  of  the  musicians  of  both  worlds."  | 

P.  H. 


^TRELAWNY  OF  THE  WELLS" 

Pinero's  Lovable  Comedy  to  Be  Revived  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre  Next  Week 


Pinero's  "Trelawny  of  the  Wells"  will  be  seen  with  a  remarkable 
cast  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  a  week  from  tomorrow  night.  Produced  at 
the  Court  Theatre,  London,  on  Jan.  20,  1898,  it  was  performed  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  first  time  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Nov.  22,  1898 
when  Mary  Mannering  played  Rose  Trelawney;  Edward  J.  Morgan,  Tom 
Wrench;  Charles  Wolcot,  Sir  William  Cower;  Mrs.  Whiffen,  Mrs.  Mossop; 
Elizabeth  Tyree,  Avonia  Bunn;  Geo.  C.  Boniface,  Sr.,  James  Telfer.  Messrs 
Courtleigh,  Butler,  Whiffen,  Findlay,  and  Mmes.  Walcot,  Spong,  Nelson 
were  among  the  others  in  the  company. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  ot 
April  10,  1899.  The  company  was  the  Lyceum  of  New  York.  The  plsy 
was  revived  at  the  Copley  Theatre  on  Sept.  5,  1921. 


When  the  play  was  revived  at  the  Repertory  Theatre,  London,  in  1910, 
Mr.  Pinero  talked  in  an  interesting  manner  with  a  representative  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph.  He  then  said  that  most  of  the  characters  were  copied 
from  life.  The  prompt-book  edition  of  the  comedy  contained  this  note: 
"Bagnigge  (locally  pronounced  Bagnidge)  Wells,  formerly  a  popular  min- 
eral spring  in  I.slington,  London,  situated  not  far  from  the  better-remem- 
bered Sadler's  Wells.  The  gardens  of  Bagnigge  Wells  were  at  one  time 
much  resorted  to;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  Bagnigge  Wells,  unlike  Sad' 

I  ler's  Wells,  has  never  possessed  a  playhouse." 

1   

To  understand  fully  Mr.  Pinero's  comments  on  his  play,  a  short  ac- 

!  count  of  the  story  is  necessary,  for  many  who  will  go  to  the  Tremont,  if 
only  on  account  of  the  cast,  are  probably  unacquainted  with  the  plot. 

The  scene  opens  in  a  Clerkenwell  lodging,  where  some  actors  in  a 
stock  company  are  giving  a  banquet  to  Rose,  who  leaves  the  stage  to 
marry  the  grandson  of  a  vice-chancellor.  There  is  Mr.  Telfer,  the  trage- 
dian, not  quite  sure  of  his  "h's";  Mrs.  Telfer,  a  tragedy  queen  in  private 
life;  Avonia,  the  soubrette;  Colpoys,  the  low  comedian,  who  can  never  for- 
get it;  Augustus  Gadd.  "The  Byronic  jeune  premier,  with  the  actresses, 
Rose  and  Imogen,  and  Tom  Wrench,  "the  di-amatist  of  the  new  era." 

Before  her  marriage  Rose  had  gone  to  the  vice-chancellor's  house  to 
inspected.  She  found  its  manners  an^  morals  intolerable,  so  she  goes 
i  ack  to  the  stage;  but  Bagnigge  Wells  discovers  she  can  no  longer  act. 
As  Wrench  says:  'No.  she  can  no  longer  spout,  she  can  no  longer  ladle 
the  vapid  trash,  the  turgid  rodomontade."  He  has  written  "Life,"  a  com- 
edy in  a  new  style.  Imogen  and  Rose  want  it  produced,  but  where's  the 
money.  The  old  vice-chancellor,  whose  grandson  has  run  away  to  be- 
come a  walking  gentleman,  puts  pride  in  his  pocket  and  seeks  out  Rose. 
She  wakes  in  him  memories  of  Kean,  the  past  glories  of  the  stage.  His 
heart  is  touched;  he  furnishes  the  money.  The  new  comedy  in  the  Robert- 
sonian  manner  is  rehearsed.  The  only  part  for  Telfer  is  that  of  "an  old 
stagy,  out-of-date  actor";  h  s  wife  must  be  mistress  .  of  the  wardrobe. 
Telfer  exclaims,  "This  new-fangled  stuff  and  these  dandified  people  are 
about  to  push  us,,  and  such  as  us,  from  our  stools."  "Yes,  James,"  an- 
swers his  wife,  "just  as  some  other  fashion  will,  in  course  of  time,  push 
them  from  their  stools." 

The  plays  of  Robertson  are  now  seldom  re\ived.  Will  Pinera's  time 
soon  come? 

Mr.  Pinero  said  in  1010  to  the  representative  of  the  Daily  Telegraph: 
"Twelve  years  ago  I  was  less  ingenuous  than  I  am  now.  The  Bag- 
nigge Wells  "Theatre  of  the  play  is  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre.  The  actor.s 
re  portraits,  emphasized  if  you  like,  but  not  extravagantly,  not  carica- 
■es,  of  actors  whom  I  knew  as  a  boy  at  Sadler's  Wells.  The  scenes  and 
places  are  all  real.  Mr.  Ablett,  the  greengrocer,  you  remember,  comes  from 
RoRoman-street— which  is  just  where  he  would  come  from.  You  hear  of 
the  Clown  Tavern.  Well,  there  used  to  be  a  Clown  Tavern  in  what  used  to 
be  St.  John-street -road.  Its  proprietor  had  been  a  clown,  and  I  can  remem- 
ber as  a  boy  looking  through  the  swing  doors  to  get  a  glimpse  of  this  won- 
derful person.  Then  you  hoai  of  BrydoQ^cijescent.  Take  off  one  letter,  an  : 


"Aow  take  th>:  .  s.  They  speak  of  'Mr.  Phillips's  management' 

just  before  their  t  :  Phillips  read  Phelps.   In  their  time,  when  1 

watched  them,  the  manager  was  a  man  named  Edgar.  The  Telfers,  of 
course,  were  too  old  for  me  as  a  boy  to  know,  but  I  have  fought  many 
combats — yes,  great  combats — with  Telfer's  son.  And  I'm  afraid  I  rather 
damaged  old  Telfer's  swords.  You  know  the  old  actors  used  to  keep  com- 
bat swords  of  their  own.  Then  Colpoys,  the  low  comedian,  he  really  ex- 
isted, and  the  last  three  letters  of  his  hame  (I'll  go  no  further)  ^re  part 
of  the  name  he  owned.  Ferdinand  Gadd  existed.  Avonia  Bunn  not  only 
existed,  but  still  exists,  a  highly-respected  actress  on  the  London  stage. 
Imogen  Parrott  is  no  longer  an  actress,  but  she,  too,  is  alive  and  highly 
respected  in  the  circle  in. which  she  moves.  Rose  Trelawny,  I've  told  you 
she  was  real.  I'll  confide  in  you  that  she  did  not  marry  Arthur  Gower. 
She  married  and  went  to  Australia.  She  has  been  dead  now  some  time. 
Then — ^^vell,  you  remember  at  the  rehearsal  at  the  Pantheon  Theatre  you 
hear  of  a  keen-faced  gentleman  and  a  Mr.  Mortimer,  two  of  the  new  school 
of  actors.  The  first  was  meant  for  one  then  called  Mr.  John  Hare  and  the 
second  for  a  certain  Mr.  'Sidney'  Bancroft.  You  may  have  heard  of  them 
since.  They  are  very  small  parts,  of  course,  but  in  the  revival  we  mean 
to  have  the  gentlemen  who  play  them'  made  up  in  the  likeness  of  the 
young  originals." 

"The  Telfers  and  Ferdinand  Gadd  and  the  rest  of  the  old  school  were 
hardly  as  amusing  in  real  life  as  you  make  them?" 

"Well,  I  don't  think  I  have  exaggerated.  Certainly  not  their  outward 
characteristics.  It  was  a  simple-minded  time.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
'Sadler's  Wells  make  up'?  There  was  no  elaborate  wig-paste  and  the  rest 
of  it  in  those  days.  An  actor  whitened  his  face  and  put  a  little  red  on, 
and  was  sure  he  looked  a  splendid  fellow.  If  he  was  in  a  hurry,  he  rubbed 
his  hands  on  the  whitewashed  walls  of  his  dressing-room  and  smeared 
them  over  his  face.  That's  the  'Sadler's  Wells  make-up.'  The  real  Rose 
Trelawny  had,  unfortunately,  lost  a  tooth.  Dentistry  was  young.  Sub- 
stitutes, I  suppose,  expensive.  But  a  void,  even  if  it  can't  be  an  aching 
void,  is  not  pretty.  When  she  went  on  the  stage  she  used  to  fill  the  gap 
with  a  piece  of  cottonwool.  I  don't  know  how  she  kept  it  there.  I  don't 
know  how  often  she  swallowed  it  when  she  was  excited." 

"What  of  Tom  Wrench,  Sir  Arthur?   Is  he  a  portrait,  too?" 

"Tom  Wrench  is  T.  W.  Robertson.    He  is  in  essence  a  nnrtrait.  His 
aims,  to  put  real  life  on  the  stage,  to  abolish  all  the  turgid  speecnea  ana 
the  absurd  conventions,  are  the  same  as  Robertson's.    But  he  is  not 
portrait  in  outward  characteristics.  Robertson,  of  course,  was  not  at  Sad- 
ler's Wells.    I  never  knew  him." 

"The  play  professes  to  give  the  history  of  the  emerging  of  the  mod- 
ern drama.  We  sniff  at  Robertson  nowadays,  but  there  is  not  a  man  writ- 
ing for  the  stage  who  is  not  indehted  to  Robertson.  You  may  say  if  you 
like  that  his  work  is  dead.  But  he  was  a  genius.  Every  man,  even  u 
genius,  must  be  judged  by  the  conditions  under  wWch  he  worked.  Robert- 
son found  the  stage  all  staginess.  He  swept  all  that  away.  He  gol  rid 
of  the  gas  and  orange-peel  and  gave  us  fresh  air.  You  knew  he  was 
steeped  in  Thackeray.  He  wanted  to  do  on  the  stage  what  Thackeray  had 
done  in  the  novel.  And  he  did  it.  Of  course,  he  was  splendidly  served  by 
his  actors.  He  had  men  and  women  who  had  been  trained  in  all  kinds  of 
stage  work.  Lady  Bancroft,  Sir  Squire  Bancroft,  Coghlan  and  the  rest." 

"Just  as  the  actresses  Tom  Wrench  finds  had  been  trained  in  the  stock 
company  at  Sadler's  Wells.  Then,  don't  you  hint  at  the  coming  of  an- 
other school.  Sir  Arthur,  in  your  young  gentleman,  Arthur  Gower,  who 
stalks  on  the  stage  without  any  experience?" 

"That  has  been  one  of  the  changes,  too.  You  see,  the  players  wh-> 
could  use  the  grand  style  could  play  Robertson's  \*vrk  equally  well.  N 
as  you  say,  the  converse  is  not  true.  Of  course,  wich  Robertson's  plays, 
like  all  other  plays,  the  acting  counted  for  much.  After  all,  what  is  it 
you  remember  best  of  your  play-going?  Acting,  fine  acting.  Of  course, 
it  must  be  fine  acting  in  a  good  play.    Still,  the  acting  i.s  the  thing." 

"Your  Mr.  Telfer  has  it  that  on  the  stage,  as  everyvhere  else,  'tout 
passe,  tout  casse,  tout  lasse — everj'thing  passes  away.'  Certainly  it  look» 
as  if  long  speeches,  which  were  anathema  to  Robertson  or  Tom  Wrench, 
are  coming  in  again.  They  may  not  be  as  bombastic  as  the  old  style,  but 
they're  long  enough.   Do  you  think  the  drama  is  always  in  new  forms?"' 

"Well,  everything  passes  away.  There  are  always  new  fashions.  The 
drama  is  always  changing.  Yes,  and  it  is  always  the  same.  The  same 
now  as  it  was  for  Sophocles.  Its  principles  have  not  altered.  Its  possi- 
bilities are  not  any  greater.  But  the  fashions — the  fashions!  What  keeps 
plays  alive?  Character.  Shakespeare  was  as  great  a  poet  as  you  pleas* 
— but  what  keeps  his  plays  on  the  stage?  Character.  Isn't  it  so  with 
other  literature,  too?" 

"It  would  be  amusing  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  .Trelawny  of  the  Wella' 
which  some  unborn  genius  is  going  lo  wTite  about  our  iiiodent  drama." 

"Well,  fashions  recur.  You  know  in  1898  the  crinolines  and  the  rest 
of  it  in  'Trelawny'  'surprised  by  themselves.'  Curiously  enough,  the  play 
iiad  a  vogue  among  artists.  Some  of  them  began  painting  crinolines. 
^ome  of  the  other  details  of  costume  have  been  reviving.  Wc  arc  eer- 
ainly  far  enough  from  the  crinoline  just  nov/.  But  they  tell  me  the  1860 
fashions  will  not  look  nearly  so  outlandish  in  1910  an  they  did  in  189S." 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY — Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.    FriU  Kr«lsler,  violinist.    Sse  spMlal 

notice. 

Jordan  Hall,  S:30  P.  M.    People's  Symphony  orchestra.    See  special 

notice. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:13  'V.  M.    Rose  Zulallan,  contralto.    St>s  speolal 
notice. 

MONDAY— Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  iffv  Walter  Gleseking,  pianist.    See  special 

notice. 

Jordan  Hall,  8;15  P.  M.    California  Glee  Club.    See  special  notice. 

TUESDAY — Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Eva  Brochu.  soprano;  Frances  Omar 
Weeks,  pianist.  Rossini.  "Una  voce  poco  fa."  Palmer,  Song  ot  the  Nile. 
Chadwick.  the  Danza.  Homer.  Sheep  and  Lambs,  and  Sing  to  me.  Slag. 
Franz,  Ach,  Wenn  ich  doctu  ein  Immechen  Waer.  Vergessen,  Sterne  mit 
den  gofdnen  Fuesschen,  Der  Schmetterling  ist  in  die  .Rose  VerHebt.  Four- 
drain,  Le  Papillon,  and  Ma  Maison.  Vidal,  Si  J'etais  rayon.  Augusta 
Holmes,  La  Belle  du  Rol.  Arensky,  Song  of  the  little  Fish.  Bleichmann, 
Come,  Child,  beside  me.    Gretchaninov,  Slumocr  iong  and  the  Skylark. 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Stella  Rotertson,  mezzo-  contraltoi 
Henry  Levine,  pianist.  Gluck,  Wonnevoller  Mai.  Brahms,  Minnelied  and 
Staendchen.  D  Albert,  Psyche  und  Amor.  Hildach.  Lenz.  Guion,  At  the 
Cry  of  the  First  Bird.  Coates.  Orpheus  with  his  lute.  Sjogren,  The 
Seraglio's  Garden.  La  Forge,  Hills.  Bemberg,  La  Mort  de  Jeanne  d'Arc. 
Bourgault- Ducoudray,  L'Angelus.  Louia,  Le  Petit  Noel.  Tremlsot,  Nuit 
d'ete.  Vidal,  Ariette.  ChalofT,  The  Wanderer's  Night-Song.  Shaw,  Song 
of  the  Palanquin  Bearers.    Bibb.  Rondel  of  Spring. 


'HURSD/  Varren,  soprano 

pianist.     HopK.r.=.on,  -J        -       -..i  *•      ..maaJe,  O  Love.         ,  .  o.. 
Generous  Heart  Disdains.     Chaawick.  Thou  art  sc  like  a  Flower.  Mac- 
Dowtll,  The  Robin  eings  In  the  Apple  Tree,  Idylle,  Tne  NIghtlroale,  A 
Maid  sines  light.     Watts,  Wings  of   Night;     Grant-Schaeffor,  Th»  SfJ. 
Weller,  The  Ke'  still  ripples.    Hageman,  Do  no  tgo  my  love  and  At  tne  I 
vvell.     MacFadyen,   If,  Slender  your  hands.'  J.   B.  Fox.  A  Trsclr  Tt-!^.  , 
Hllbert  E.  Stewart,  Day  and  Night.    Strickland,  My  Lover  Is  aFidh6rman,  i 
Cadman,  Welcome,  Sweet  Wind. 
FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.    19th  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor.  See  special  notice. 
CATURDAY — Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  John  Campbell,  tenor.  Hans  Ebell, 
pianist.  Piano  pieces:  Schumann,  Symphonic  Studies.  Chopin,  Mazurka 
and  Nocturne.  Schubert.  Impromptu.  Strauss-Godowaky,  Paraphrase  on 
the  Waltz,  "Wine,  Women  and  Song."  Songs:  G.  Faure,  Lcs  Berccaux. 
Wldor,  Le  Plondeur  and  Sunt  Lacrymae  Rerum.  Ebeli,  Viens!  Sur  tea 
cheveux  noirs.  Rubinstein,  Es  Blinkt  der  Tau.  Wagner,  Sp'-irg  Song  from 
the  "Valkyrie."  Curran,  Nocturne.  Duke,  Shelling  Peas.  Warford,  Earth 
Is  enough. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.    Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  concert. 
Mr.  Kuosaevitzky,  conductor. 

repudiation  of   the  debl  and  return  to 

slavery."    He  was  reading  manuscripts 


(Stagre.  He: 


Mr.  John  Clalr  Mlnot,  the  literary 
editor  of  The  Boston  Herald,  has  al- 
ready reviewed  "Anthony  Trollope:  A 
Commentary,"  by  Michael  Sadller,  pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company. 
Mr.  Mlnot  discussed  In  his  customary 
Interesting  manner  Mr.  Sadller's  esti- 
mate of  Trollope,  the  novelist.  It  Is  per- 
missible to  say  a  few  words  about  Trol- 
lope, the  man  himself,  as  shown  in  this 
commentary  on  his  life  and  work. 

There  Is  a  long  account  of  his  mother, 
whose  book  about  the  Americans  an- 
(Cered  them  greatly.  She  came  to  this 
country  In  1827  with  the  extraordinary 
Frances  Wright,  "one  of  the  earliest  of 
that  long  line  of  earnest,  noisy  women, 
whose  cacophonous  reformism  echoes 
down  the  19th  century."  Mrs.  Trollope 
WHS  shocked  by  our  table  manners;  by 
"the  frightful  manner  of  feeding  with 
knives  and  the  still  more  frightful  man- 
ner of  cleaning  the  teeth  afterwards 
with  a  pocket-knife."  (It  would  seem 
that  the  ca.se  of -bone  or  Ivory  tooth- 
iilcks  that  In  the  sixties  was  often  seen 
Wangling  as  a  watch-charm  was  not  a 
'amlllan  toilet  tool  In  the  twenties.)  Mrs. 
Trollope  wa-s  more  struck  by  the  fury 
'han  the  precision  of  expectoration  by 
majors,  colonels  And  generals  on  a 
.Mississippi  rivfr  {teamboa't. 

Her  "Domestic  Manners  of  the  Ameri- 
cans" Is  today  an^iislng  reading,  as  the 


Hi. 


it  has 


Is  equally  developed  from  lowest  con 
tralto  to  well  into  the  soprano  register. 
In  short,  nature  has  given  her  a  beau- 
tiful voice,  that  has  been  well  trained, 
that  Is  backed  with  Intelligence. 

And  yet.  If  one  is  not  an  Armenian 
.uid  cannot  respond  to  nationalistic 
pilde  and  sentiment,  one  listens  to  all 
this  beauty  of  sound  without  response. 
There  Is  something  Incomplete  In  lier 
performance,  something  which  prevents 
the  satisfying  whole  that  is  art. 

For  one  thing,  Mme.  Zulallan  applies 
the  light  touch  with  difficulty.  Once, 
and  only  once,  in  "\Ve'll  to  the  "Woods" 
by  GrIflEes,  did  she  strike  real  lyric 
pitch.  The  Schubert  grouu  were  mat- 
ters of  life  and  death,  so  serious.  Like- 
wise the  "Lonely  Forest  Pathway"  of 


and  pay  homage  ■ 
with   Juoques  Thi'oiiu'j 


it  If 


pinnacle  of  hta  art;  wliose  violin  woul 
bear  a  message  to  its  hearers  whether 
he  played  the  simplest  or  the  most  In- 
tricate music,  yes,  even  if  ho  played 
but  an  exercise.     One  saya  "ne  plus 

i  ultra,"  and  there  Isn't  any  more.  . 

I  H.  L. 


of  Charles  W.  Elliott  sent  to  him  In  a'  GrlfCes.    The  wlstfulness  of  the  Purcell 
chest.    As  long  as  Miss  Field  was  with  song  entirely  escaped.  | 
"other  strong-minded  women,  Janet  L.      Mme.  Zulallan  can  shade  her  tones  \ 
Tozer,   Annie   B.    Slocum,    Martha   M.  but  not  her  moods.    She  sings  as  though  ' 
Mumpers,  Violet  Q.  Fltzpopam,  he  ad-  life  were  not  made  up  of  varicolored 
vised  her,  as  necessary  to  success,  to  moments  but  of  unbroken  hours,  and 
call  herself  Kate  X.  Field.    His  last  day  most  of  them  weary.    A  sense  of  humor 
was  In  Boston;  "I  was  better  pleased  to  — "o*^  ^  ^  comic  expression,  but  as  a 
spend  it  In  Boston  than  elsewhere."         quality  which  lends  balance  to  things —  , 
This  Charles  Wyllys  Elliott  referred  favors  her  expression   as  little  as  it 
to     above,     a     New     Tork    merchant  "^'^         philosophy  of  Cotton  Mather, 
and  philanthropist,  proposed  to  Trollope      Perhaps   no   teacher   can   Impart  to 
that  his  novel  should  be  published  In  Zulallan   that   touch  which  will  ' 

England  with  Trollope's  name  as  author  "i^ke  of  her  singing  an  art.     But  it 

on  the  title  page.    "That  I  call  cool      would  be  a  pity  If,  with  a  voice  In  It-  i 

and  peculiarly  honest."  6°  beautiful,  she  is  temperamen-  . 

  I  tally  limited  so  that  at  soine  time.  In  i 

Anthony  Trollope   who  wrote  with  at  some  way,  she  may  not  develop  It.  j 

peculiar  gusto  about  the  love  aflalrs  of  L         ^^^^"^^  accompanied  very  well. 

i."o         anairs  oi  rpjjg  audience  was  enthusiastic,  but  not 
many  heroes   and   heroines;    who  I  large.  H.  L. 


his 


nany  pages  devoted  to  the  brave 
l''rances  Trollope  are  among  the  most 
entertaining  In  Sir.  Sadller's  book. 
These  pages  follow  a  shrewd  study  of 
the  mId-VIotorlan  s-^Irlt. 

Trollope,  the  youngest  son  of  Prances, 
also  visited  the  TJnlttd  States.  He  first 
I  came  In  the  fall  of  U61.  He  wrote  Im- 
prejisions  of  this  couttry  to  Kate  Field, 
of  whom  we  shall  speak  later.  He 
warned  her  against  riinnlng  after  false 
gods— Wendell  PhllUpd,  and  "the  woman 
Doten"— Lizzie  Dotenj  who  published 
poems  which  she  said  had  been  dic- 
tated to  her  by  the  spirits.  He  wrote 
to  her  that  Cobden  wts  no  statesman, 
that  John  Bright  was  popular  here  be- 
cause he  echoed  Am«-lcan  Ideas  and 
desires.  The  westerners  did  not  please 
him;  "they  are  dry,  dirty,  and  unamus- 
iig";  the  people  at  Washington,  he  did 
not  dislike,  though  the  town  was  bad; 
"Boston  I  do  like  and  N«w  York."  He 
was  aghast  at  the  thieving,  swindling 
.and  lying  In  the  management  of  the 
IvII  war;  "gunpowder  that  won't  ex- 
lode,  shells  that  won't  burst,  blankets 
rotten  as  tinder,  water  put  up  In  oil 
cask.s.  ships  that  could  hardly  hold  their 
plank.s  togetJher."  Like  Georg«  Gissing, 
he  did  not  believe  In  conscription.  "A 
man  should  die  rather  than  be  ma^e  I 
a  soldier  against  his  will  .  .  .  There  | 
Is  much  th.it  Is  higher  and  better  and  i 
grea.ter  than  one's  countrj-.  One  Is  pa-  ' 
trlottc  only  because  one  Is  too  small 
and  too  weak  to  be  cosmopolitan 


portrays  charming  women,  as  Lily  Dale 
and  Marj'  Thome,  married  Rose  Hesel- 
tine  in  1844  and  until  his  death  In  1882, 
they  lived  in  "untroubled  amity."  She 
bore  him  two  eons  and  provided  a  back- 
ground of  essential  "calm,  well-managed 
comfort."  Was  he  ever  In  love  with 
his  wife?  Mr.  Sadller  dlscu.'-ses  this 
question,  but  not  as  a  Peeping  Tom;  he 
speaks  of  the  marriage  as  "a  well 
managed  settling  down." 

In  1860  Trollope  met  Kate  Field,  then 
20  year.-i  old.  She  was  a  precocious 
child,  an  unusually  intelligent  school-  [ 
gin,  who  developed  "first  Into  a  I 
.Schwaermerln  for  all  the  arts,  then  Into  ' 
a  blue  stocking,  and  finally  Into  a  cham-  i 
plon  of  women's  rights."  She  retained  I 
an  "allurement  and  freshness  that  Im-  ' 
pres.sed  all  and  enslaved  not  a  few." 

Trollope  was  certainly  In  love  with 
her;  "he  never  made  love  to  her;  he 
was  not  that  kind  of  a  man."  In  his 
many  letters  to  her  he  was  now  gay, 
now  a  wise  counsellor,  especially  about 
her  literary  ambitions. 

He  urged  her  to  marry.    His  love  for 
her  revealed  an  emotional  side  of  his  I 
nature     that     was     not  otherwise 
awakened. 

Much  was  expected  of  her  by  her 
friends;  her  charm  persisted;  but  her 
accomplishment  In  the  literary  world 
was  little.  We  remember  her  as  going  j 
about  giving  musical  monologues  In  the 
.spring  of  1880.  The  monologue  which 
we  heard  In  Albany,  N.  Y.,  would  have 
made  a  pleasant  newspaper  letter,  an 
agreeable  entertainment  In  the  parlor 
of  a  summer  hotel.  It  was  a  too  light 
nature  for  public  eucce.ss.  She  had 
nothing  novel  to  tell;  her  voice  was 
better  adapted  for  si>eaklng  than  sing- 
ing. She  even  gave  Imitations;  they 
were  so  ladylike  that  they  were  not  true 
to  nature  and  not  amusing.  To  bur- 
lesque a  burlesque  singer  Is  only  for 
those  who  have  lived  on  the  stage  of 
a  variety  theatre  and  know  the  vaude- 
ville world.  As  a  WTlter  she  was  often 
given  to  gush. 


The  Curtis  Quartet 

The  Curtis  Quartet  ot  Philadelpbia 
made  its  first  Boston  appearance  in 
the  lecture  hall  of  the  public  library 
last  night,  by  courtesy  of  the  Curtis 
Institute  of  Music.  The  concert  was 
one  ot  the  series,  open  to  the  public 
without  charge,  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth S.  Coolidge.  The  hall  was  filled. 
The  program  consisted  of  Beetho- 
ven's Quartet  in  E  flat  major,  op. 
127,  and  Dvorak's  in  F  major,  op.  96. 

The  Curtis  Quartet  immediately 
established  its  right  to  a  place  among 
the  major  organizations  devoted  to 
chamber  music.  Quite  recently 
formed,  it  started  with  a  remarkable 
personnel.  The  Curtis  Institute  of 
music,  lavishly  'endowed  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Louise  Curtis  Bok,  seems  "bent 
on  adding  to  its  faculty  all  the  vir- 
tuosi it  can  capture.  Carl  Flesch, 
first  violin,  is  a  native  of  Hungary 
who  has  had  a  distinguished  Euro- 
i  pean  career.  Louise  Bailly,  the  viola, 
was  until  two  years  ago  the  viola  of 
the  Flonzaley  Quartet.  Felix  Sal- 
mond,  the  English  cellist,  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  exponents  ot  his 
instrument.  These  three,  we  believe, 
head  the  departments  ot  the  Curtis 
school  which  are  devoted  to  their  re- 
spective instruments.  Emanuel  Bet- 
lin,  the  second  violin,  is  a  younger 


The  versatile  and  accomplished  Ernest 
Schelllng,  composer,  pianist,  conductor, 
led  the  People's  Symphony  Orchestra 
through  a  concerf  of  his  own  composi- 
tions yesterdaj^     afternoon  in  Jordan 

Hall,  appearing  as  composer  and  guest  man,  upon  whom  the  mantle  of  fame 

conductor.    The  program  read  as  fol-  has  not  yet  descended,  but  he  gave 

lows:    Suite  Fantastlque  for  piano  and  evidence   of  being  a  worthy  com- 

orchestra  (Miss  Huddle  Johnson,  plan-  panion  of  his  associates. 

y>.^,-^^^r.<-  With  further  years  of  labor  to- 

ist);    concerto    In    one   mo\ement  tor!      ,  ,            1^.  ^     ».            *  i 

violin  and   orchestra    (Stefan  Sopkin,  j  gether.  these  artists,  by  the  token 

Tloilnist),  and  "A  victory  Ball"  for  or-  of    their    present  accomplishment, 

chestra.  ought  to  achieve  dazzling  heights. 

The  pieces  themselves  are  more  or  Players  ot  distinction,  they  display 

less  familiar  to  concert  goers.     The  an  admirable  disposition  to  subor- 

Sulte  was  first  heard  here  early  In  190S  (ij^jte  their  individual  contributions 

a  few  ,  months  after  It  had  been  pro-  x    x.       i„   .    #  »v,„  ,.,v,-i-    tv,„»  th^-, 

duced  at  Amsterdam,  when  Mr.  Schell-  t°  ^^e  glory  of  the  whole.  Thus  they 
Ing  played  the  piano  part.    Fritz  Krels 
ler  In  troduced  the  violin  concerto  early 


in  1916.  The  Interlude  Is  practically 
the  variation  "Lagoon,"  in  Mr.  Schell- 
tng's  Impressions  (from  an  artist's  life) 
"In  the  form  of  variations  on  an  orig- 
inal theme."  Another  variation  from 
this  work  Is  used  In  the  concerto.  There 
are  also  pleasing  pages  In  which  the 
composer  remembers  the  music.  In 
Spanish  music  halls  where  .some,  seated, 
strum  guitars,'  and  a  singer  will  rise 
to  sing  a  folk  song.  "A  Victory  Ball 
was  suggested  by  the  bitter  scornful 
poem  of  Alfred  Xoyes. 

Mr.  Schelllng  makes  a  fine,  spirited 
use  of  "Dixie"  In  the  finale,  entitled 


have    already    made    their  tonal 
balance   exceptional.    Each    instru-  i 
ment  speaks  clearly  in  its  turn,  but  j 
none  overpowers  the  others.    Pos-  j 
sessing    technical    excellence    and  ; 
flmusical   feeling,  these  players  ex- 
perience  no  difficulty  in  attaining 
unanimity   of   utterance.    Nor  can 
their  devotion  to  the  musical  mes- 
sage of  the  composer  be  questioned. 
In  evenness  of  tonal  quality,  In  the 
refinements  of  tonal  blending,  this 
quartet  doubtless  will  find  it  pos- 
sible to  reveal  greater  beauties  with 
longer  association.  Shortcomings  in 


Tlrginia  Reel"  of  hla  Suite.    And  what  these  qualities  were  particularly  ob- 


Hla  second  visit  was  In  1868;  again 
he  was  writing  to  Miss  Field.  He  didn't 
care  about  planchette,  but  he  would 
like  to  .see  a  ghost.  "If  one  would  come 
and  hAve  It  out  with  me  on  the  square 
I  think  It  would  add  vastly  to  my  In- 
terest In  life.  Undoubtedly  one  would 
prefer  an  hour  with  Washington  or 
Hamilton  to  any  amount  of  Intercourse 
with  even  Butler  or  (diaries  Sumner. 
But  when  tables  rap  and  boards  write, 
and  dead  young  women  come  and  tickle 
my  knee  under  a  big  table,  I  find  the 
manifestation  to  ^e  unworthy  of  the 
previous  grand  ceremony  of  death." 

Trollope  wished  the  visiting  ghost  to 
be  majestlcal.  to  "stalk  In  all  panoplied 
from  head  to  foot— at  least  with  a  white 
sheet."  He  found  Washington  an  "aw- 
ful" place.  A  Democratic  senator,  stone 
deaf,  living  in  the  house  with  him  pro- 
posed that  they  should  dine  together 
every  day.  Trollope  looked  forward 
forced  to  remain  here,  to  running  for 
the  vice-presidency  "on  the  strictest 
Democratic  ticket— which  I  take  to  be 


!  We  have  spoken  only  of  Trollope  In 
I  this  country  and  his  affection  for  Miss 
Field.  The  pages  relating  to  this 
episode  in  Trollope's  life  are  compara- 
!  lively  few  In  Mr.  Sadller's  uncommonly 
interesting  book.  There  Is  a  wealth  of 
Information  about  Trollope  and  his 
novels;  but  Is  Mr.  Sadller  justified  In 
putting  "The  Bertrams"  and  the  "Three 
Clerks,"  low  In  the  long  list  of  works? 

MME.ZULALIANI 

In  the  evening  at  Symphony  hall  yes- 
terday, Mme.  Rose  Zulallan,  Armenian 
contralto,  gave  a  recital,  Solon  Albert!, 
accompanist.    Her  program: 

Purcell,  "When  I  am  Laid  in  Earth"; 
Mozart,  "AllelujIa":  Donizetti,  "O  MIo 
Fernando";  group  of!  four  by  Schubert 
— "Der  Doppelganger,"  "Die  Forelle," 
"Nacht  und  Traume,"  "Aufenlhalt": 
group  of  three  Armenian  folk  songs  ar- 
ranged by  Gomidas — "Allagiaz,'  "Ara 
Ho,"  "Im  Chlnarl  Yarl,"  "Kalfaian," 
"Oror";  group  of  three  by  Griffes — 
"The  Dreamy  Lake,"  "We'll  to 
Woods,"  "By  a  Lonely  Forest  Path- 
way"; Sllberta,  "Aylla,  the  D,^noer  of 
Kashmir. 

Mme.  Zulallan  has  been  heralded  with 
resplendent  acclaim  as  an  addition  to 


a  glorious  tune  "Dixie"  Is.  Xo  wonder 
the  South  adopted  It  as  their  war  song 
in  the  civil  war,  though  the  tune  was 
written  by  a  northerner  and  Is  a  walk 
round  for  a  negro  minstrel  show  In  New 
Tork. 

The  concert  gave  great  pleasure  to  a 
large  audience.  The  orchestral  per- 
formance was  spirited  and  Intelligent 
under  Mr.  Schelllng's  direction  and  the 
soloists  as  well  as  the  orchestra  were 
liberally  applauded. 

The  program  of  the  concert  next 
week  will  be  Russian:  Glinka,  Kamarln- 
ekaya;  Tchlkovsky  Tatiana's  Letter 
from  'Eugen  Onlegln";  Moussarsky, 
Prelude  to  "Chowantchlna";  Rlmsky- 
Korsakov,  "Flight  of  the  Bumblebee" 
from  "The  Legend  of  Tsar  Sultan"; 
Tchaikovsky,  Symphony  No.  u,  E  mi- 
nor, Mme.  Olga  Avlereno,  soprano,  will 
be  the  singer.  Stuart  Mason  will  con- 
duct. 

KREISLER  GIVES  SECOND 
RECITAL  THIS  SEASON 

Noted  Violinist  Plajs  in  Crowded 
Sjmpliony  Hall 

1 1    At  Symphony  hall  j  esterday,  in  the 
ij  afternoon,  Fritz  Kreisler  gave  his  sec- 
;  ond  violin  reclUl  of  this  season  Carl 
Lamson,  accompanist.    His  program: 

Concerto  In  A  minor.  Bach-  Sym- 
phonic Espagnole,  Lalo;  Lotusland 
Scott-Krelsler;  En  Bateau,  Golliwogg's 
Cake-walk,  and  Minstrels,  Debussy- 
Tango,  Arbos-Fernandez. 
If  we  were  Sir  M  alter  Scott,  we  might 
i  write:  Breathes  there  a  man  with  sense  i 
so  dead  who  not  before  has  heard  It 
said  how  Kreisler  plays?  If  such  there 
breathe,  go  mark  hini  well,  he  can't 
In  cultured  Boston  dwell! 

Twice  this  season  Symphony  hall  has 
been  filled  -^ith  a  crowd  numbering 
nearer  tour  than  Oiree  thousand,  to  hear 


servable  in  the  fii'st  movement  ot  the 
Beethoven,  but  the  Adagio,  with  its 
delightful  Andante  section,  was  most 
syoipathetically  rendered.  Dvorak's 
melodious  opus,  eloquently  set  forth, 
profited  by  being  less  familiar  than 
the  Symphony  "From  the  New 
World."  ot  which  it  is  a  chamber 
counterpart. 

The  next  concert  in  the  series  will 
be  given  April  13,  by  the  London 
String  Quartet.  Next  Sunday  eve- 
ning a  Beethoven  program  will  be 
given  by  the  Burgin  String  Quartet, 
through  the  generosity  ot  the  per- 
formers, as  a  part  ot  the  Library's 
Centenary  observation.      L.  A.  S. 


The  old  saying,  "Books  have  their 
fate,"  is  now  peculiarly  significant  in 
Boston.  Will  there  be  burning  of  novels 
on  Boston  Common?  There  should  be 
a  new  edition  brought  do-wn  to  192"  of 
Gabriel  Peignot's  "Critical,  Literary  and 
Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Books  Condemned  to  the  Fire, 
Suppressed  or  Censured,"  published  in 
two  volumes  at  Paris  In  1806. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  last  booiv 
to  be  burned  at  Oxford  and  In  England 
was  Fronde's  "Nemesi.';  of  Faith."  Tht 
fire  was  kindled  in  1849;  the  book  wat 
"tiitorially  incinerated."  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  "Footnote  to  History  '  was 
written  in  1892  at  Samoa,  which  wa? 
then  technically  under  German  control. 
The  work  appeared  in  the  Tauchnltz 
edition  and  was  promptly  burned  by  or 
der  of  the  German  government. 
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.y  TroUope's  novels  were  never 
,;ly  burned  by  civic  or  governmental 

tier,  but  he  suffered  from  mid-Vic- 
r  rlan  prudery,  squeamishness,  call  It 
what  you  will.  Anthony  Trollops  of  all 
novelists  in  the  world!  When  his  "Bar- 
chester  Towers"  reached  the  publishers 
Longman  in  1856,  their  reader  objected 
to  the  "low-mlndedness  and  vulgarity 
of  the  chief  actors":  objected  to  Stan- 
hope's daughter.  "A  goo'd  deal  of  the 
P'rogress  of  the  tale  dep«nds  upon  this 
lady,  whose  beauteous  countenance 
makes  sad  havoc  of  the  virtuous  feel- 
ings of  the  clergj-men  and  others  who 
come  in  contact  with  her."  Trollope 
finally  consented  to  strike  out  passages 
"marked  as  being  too  warm." 

"Foul  breathing"  -was  also  erased; 
f.at  stomach"  was  changed  to  "deep 

:est." 

This  correspondence,  says  Mr.  Sadleir, 
veals  to  an  almost  horrific  degree  the 
;  rturbations  of  the  squeamish  'fifties! 
i  he  reader  for  Longman  regarded  one 
passage  in  TroUope's  "Warden"  as  no 
less  "distasteful  to  propriety"  than  parts 
of  "Roderick  Random." 

"This  passage,"  says  Mr.  Sadleir, 
"may  be  assumed  to  be  the  scene  in 
chapter  two,  showing  the  archdeacon — 
swathed  in  bed  clothes.  It  is  true,  but 
none  the  less  in  a  nightshirt — declaim- 
iing  to  his  wife  (equally  undressed)  the 
'vices  of  John  Bold."  We  Join  with  Mr. 
Sadleir  In  longing  for  a  sight  of  the  un- 
oensored  text  of  "Barchester  Towers." 


Boston  and  its  neighborhood  has  re- 
joiced in  literary  critics  of  ability:  E. 
P.  Whipple,  James  Russell  Lowell,  W. 
D.  Howells  (for  he  once  lived  here),  not 
to  mention  others.  The  line  has  not 
run  out.  We  now  have  Mr.  Crowley, 
whose  excellent  work  as  superintendent 
of  police  will  be  supplemented  by  in- 
teresting literary  reviews  which  will  be 
published  from  time  to  time.  The  suc- 
cessor to  the  late  (leorg  Brandes  of 
Denmark  has  not  yet  been  named  by 
King  Christian  X  or  the  board  of  Dan- 
ish publishers. 


As  the  World  Wags; 

Toronto,  Can.,  has  passed  a  law  that 
firemen  must  not  swear  when  fighting 
fires.  Then  how  is  a  fireman  at  the  lop 
of  the  ladder  going  to  tell  the  crew  man- 
ning the  hose  that  they  are  putting  him 
out  and  not  the  fire?  Of  course,  he 
might  say:  "Pardon  me,  fellows,  but 
your  silly  old  hose  Is  pointed  directly  :il 
me,  and  I  am  getting  most  uncomfort- 
ably damp.  Sorry,  but  would  yoii  mind 
changing  its  direction?"  And  what  about 
a  Are  chief  banging  out  of  a  window 
and  telling  his  men  to  bring  up  those 
axes?  A  fire  chief  feels  bound  to  give 
some  slight  description  of  the  axes.  If 
he  said  merely  "those  axes"  he  would 
choke  to  death.  R.  H.  L. 

TAXIS  VS.  CABS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Picketing  must  be  a  bit  terrifying  to 
those  of  us  who  enjoy  our  own  little 
niche  in  a  safe  society.  Intellectually 
we  may  sympathize  with  the  aspiration 
in  every  soul  toward  a  chaise-longue 
and  &  Cadillac  car,  but  a  Utopian  dream 
Is  one  thing  and  an  ominous  crack 
across  the  smooth  surface  of  life  an- 
other. 

Of  all  picketing,  the  hoarse,  incessant 
tones  of  taxicab  driver  strikers  at  the 
after-theatre  hour  must  make  our 
theories  sit  uneasy  In  our  heads. 

The  taxi  driver,  even  In  his  natural 
or  non-striking  state,  is  only  now 
emerging  from  his  position  as  the  ogre 
of  our  modern  urban  life.  Today,  chained 
as  the  creature  is  by  registrations,  pho- 
tographs and  laws  against  the  carrying 
of  weapons,  ladies  alone  still  perch  ap- 
prehensively on  the  edge  of  their  seats 
and  offer  a  prayer  with  every  bounce. 
Many  an  unacknowledged  sinking  of  the 
heart  is  caused  by  a  one-way  s-treet 
detour  on  the  way  to  Louisburg  square. 

ifow  few  years  have  passed  ."^iiice  a 
taxi  was  rather  an  exotic  growth  in 
Boston!  Taking  a  -cab  was  an  occasion, 
planned  beforehand. 

Those  were  the  days  before  Leisure 
■wasted  away  and  died  from  disuse. 
Radios  could  not  make  night  hideous. 
There  was  somehow  time  to  He  on  a 
wlftdow  seat  In  the  sun,  or  sit  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  in  spring,  to  watch 
ducks  swim  upstream,  the  current  rip- 
pling after  them. 

Calling  was  still  In  vogue,  and  white 
kid  gloves  were  worn.  What  a  symbol 
of  a  more  leisurely  civilization  was  a 
white  kid  glove! 

Spotless,  spread  carefully  before  one, 
it  was  the  spirit  of  formality.  "Here  I 
am,  fresh  from  the  cleaners,  my  sole 
^u^■pose  In  life  to  do  you  honor,"  It  said 
to  the  hostess. 

Today  we  rush  home,  glance  at  the 
mail,  pull  on  a  hat,  and  are  off  again 
to  a  vague  house,  a  friend  of  a  Iriend'.v 
Tumbllne  Info  the  stseet.  half  an  hov 


late  all  day.  TaxtL-^'Re  modern  glass 
of  fashion  and  mold  of  form  bounces  to 
Its  next  appointment. 

RENA  H.  GARDNER. 


If  "H.  O.  L."  will  sena  us  his  address, 
h«  will  receive  the  text  of  the  verses 
"Not  Understood"  by  Thomas  Bracken. 
We  are  Indebted  to  J.  Katherlne  Given 
for  a  copy  of  the  verses.  Ned  L.  Parker 
of  Parmington,  N.  H.,  named  the  author 
and  offered  to  forward  the  verses  trf 
H.  O.  L. 

There  was  talk  about  Ellis  Ryse  a 
few  days  ago.  W.  G.  writes:  "I  re- 
member him  particularly  In  'Glrofle- 
GIt*ofla.'  In  fact,  he  was  almost 
'starred,'  for  who  can  forget  his  opening 
song,  'Yes,  I'm  Mazowlk!"  He  was  a 
most  picturesque  actor,  too.  I  think  he 
was  borrowed  from  New  York  to  help 
out  Eugene  McDarrell  conjpany,  Mont- 
real, when  they  produced  a  few  comic 
operas.  Clara  Fisher  was  soprano  then. 
I  think  he  appeared  in  some  opera  at 
the  Tremont  Theatre,  Boston,  but  am 
not  sure." 

OUR  INFORMATION  BUREAU 

As  the  World  Wags: 

That  was  tea  all  right,  all  right  our 
boys  threw  into  the  Boston  bay  because 
the  first  rum-runner  we  had  was  Corn- 
wallis  at — was  it  Yorktown?  Our  boys 
got  sore  feet  chasing  him  at  Valley 
Forge.  .  .  .  Paul  Revere  had  a  pony 
and  that's  why  he  did  so  well  at  school. 
.  .  .  George  Washington  said.  Father 
I  cannot  tell  a  lie,  but  that  guy  who 
said  the  shot  at  Bunker  Hill  was  heard 
around  the  world  can.  .  .  .  Ben  Frank- 
lin said.  If  you  wanta  be  a  electrician 
and  get  ten  bucks  a  day,  hitch  yer  key 
ring  to  a  kite.  .  .  .  Then  the  Engll&h 
came  back  In  1812  or  thereabouts  and 
burned  Washington.  .  .  .  Came  the 
civil  war.  .  .  .  And  then  nothing  much 
happened  until  yesterday  when  I  asked 
a  policeman  if  I  could  make  one  of  these 
left-handed  turns.  ORACLB. 


zle  by  technWSffJfSWr! 
rather  to  give  life  and 
cold  page. 


adapted  to 

...edy  of  the  same-- 


'"AnHo-ihe  music  of  Bach  last  night  ^"'^  ^'^'^  ""tTZ 

was  a  constant  flow  of  beautiful  sound   Conklln  as  the  featured  players,    lo  o^ 


in  the  livelier  sections,  while  the  pian- 
ist's Imagination  brought  before  the 
hearer  of  the  Sarabande  the  stately 
melancholy,  the  pride  and  dignity  of 
the  old  Spani.sh  dance.  If  the  passion 
of  Schumann  was  furnace  hot  In  the 
first  movement,  there  was  also  in  the 
Fantasle  the  dreamy  lyricism  peculiar 
to  the  man.  And  In  the  music  by  De- 
hussy  and  Ravel  the  fantastic  titles 
had  for  once  trvily  poetic  significance; 
the  bells  were  heard  now  faint,  now 
clamorous  in  the  engulfed  cathedral; 
there  was  strange  music  from  strange 
instruments  near  the  pagodas  of  porce- 
lain; Seville  with  its  warm  night  and 
strains  of  the  dance  was  more  than  a 
geographical  name:  the  waters  rushed 
I  in  play  as  at  Lodore. 
I  Thus  does  a  master  with  a  poetic  Bonl 
I  reconcile  one  to  a  box  of  strings  and 
i  keys;  thus  is  one  reminded  that  music 
Is  after  all  a  divine  art. 

A  very  large  audience  was  justly  en- 
thusiastic. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Walter  Gieseking,  pianist,  gave  a 
recital  last  night  in  Symphony  hall.  His 
program  read  as  follows:  Bach,  English 
suite,  D  minor.  No.  6.  Schumann,  Fan- 
tasie,  C  major,  op.  17.  Debussy,  Pa- 
godes,  La  Soiree  dans  Grenade.  LaCa- 
thedrale  engloutle,  Polssons  d'Oi',  Ravel, 
l.a  Vallee  des  Cloches,  Jeu\  d  Kau. 

The  pianist  that  "makes  a  specialty" 
of  this  or  thai  composer  is,  a.s  a  rule, 
to  be  avoided.     In  past  years  it  was 
said  in  a  sepulbhral  tone  ofcne  pian- 
ist; "You  should  bear  him  play  Bee- 
thoven's music.   Y014  know  he  has  made 
a  special  study  of  Beethoven.  Ho  under- 
stands him;  he  has^caught  his  spirit." 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  pianist  was 
a  singularly  dull  player,,  refusing  to  ad- 
mit that  Beethoven  w&  ever  emotional. 
Today  there's  Mr.  Lamond,  the  granitic 
interpreter  of  Beethoven.      There  are 
pianists  who  are  reputed  to  be  inspired 
interpreters     of     Johannes  Brahms; 
others  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  true 
and  only  followers  of  Liszt.    Then  there 
Is  the  Indefatigable  player  of  Bach,  to 
whom  every  note  is  sacred,  who  plays 
everything  that  Bach  wrote,  and  does 
It  with  the  face  of  a  celebrant,  and 
without  the  aid  of  a  spring  board  or 
any   mechanical   appliance    except  his 
wears'  piano. 

The  great  pianists  were  not  special- 
ists. Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Tauslg.  Buelow, 
not  to  mention  otliers,  were  not  men  of 
one  composer,  Pachmann.  best  known 
as  a  player  of  Chopin,  shone  brilliantly 
as  an  Interrireter  of  Mozart,  AVeber, 
Schumann,  Liszt. 

:\lr.  lUeseklng  has  ben  described  by 
soine  admirers  as  a  "spei'iallst,"  One 
names  the  music  of  r.a.-h  .as  Mr.  Giese 
king's  specialty;  another  says  Schu 
mann;  a  third  says,  Jlozart;  a  fourth, 
Debussy.  Thus  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Gieseking  is  a  remarkable  pianist  to 
whom  no  period,  no  school  of  compo- 
sition is  foreign;  one  who  finds  beauty 
in  the  old  and  modern  music  and  re- 
veals it  to  others. 

Finding  beauty  in  musical  thoughts 
and  the  various  manners  of  expressing 
it  through  the  ages,  he  studies  the  best 
way  In  which  to  share  his  joy  with 
others.  While  he  is  not  bound  tightly 
by  alleged  traditions,  ho  respects  the 
composer  by  taking  Infinite  pains  in 
the  adjustment  of  proportions,  con- 
trasts, nuances;  In  the  continuity  of 
.song  in  which  ornamentation  Is  not  dis- 
turbing; In  the  delicate  suggestion  of 
emotion  and  In  the  frank  outburst  of 
pa.sslon.  Having  obtained  a  mastery 
of  all  the  means  for  eloquent  Interpreta- 
tlon.  he  then  plays  to  his  hearers  as 
one  rejoicing  not  In  mere  personal  dis- 
play but  as  a  worshipper  of  beauty.  To 
litni  there  must  be  beauty  of  sound  In 
every  note,  in  every  chord,  in  every 
florirl  p.Tscnpi^.    Tt  l«  !iot  oiiougli  I0  d»z- 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— Kelth-Albee 
Players  in  "The  Masquerader."  a  play 
founded  on  "Katherlne  Thurston,"  novel 
by  John  Hunter  Booth.  The  cast: 

Hon.  John  Chilcote.  M.  P.    „  „ 

John   Loder   .Walter  Gilbert 

Brock   Charles  I.  Schofield 

Herbert  Fraide   William  Gerald 

Bobby   BleBalngton    . . ;   Day  ^^f 

Mr.  Lakely   Frank  Charlton 

Lord  Braraful   ■,i,'?^J'?  k ! 

Dooior   Wlnficld    Rialt  J 

Allston   Winfield  Hiatt  I 

Catp.  Galltry  John  Wmthrop 

ilan  of  the  •■Slumn"    Harold  Chase 

I, arty  of  the  "Slums"  Virginia  Stokes 

Eve   Chilcote   Florenre  Shirley 

Lady  Lillian  Astrupp   Edith  Speare 

Robins   Florence  PendlPton 

I.ady  Bramfell  Kathleen  Wallac« 

Maid   rrsula  O'Hare 

Twenty  years  ago  the  novel  was  a 
best  seller;  10  years  ago  the  play  was  a 
success;  and  now,  despite  its  ob\'iou« 
hokum,  there  are  those  who  enjoy  its 
revival.  We  are  transporte*!  to  the 
days  when  valets  were  confidantes  and 
slaveys  were  devoted  to  their  masters 
despite  queer  changes  of  personality. 
The  plot  hardly  needs  telling.  Suffice 
It  to  say  that  almost  every  trick  Is  em- 
ployed from  the  scar  on  the  finger— it  Is 
a  scar  and  not  a  strawberry  mark  on 
the  left  shoulder — to  the  dog  who,  by 
a  curl  of  a  certain  tooth,  shows  that  he 
recognizes  his  true  master.  We  have 
the  drug-ridden  member  of  Parliament 
who  luckily  or  otherwise,  has  a  dou.ile 
who  "is  persuaded  to  step  into  his  shoes. 
The  parliamentarian  can  thus  carry  on 
his  appetite  In  peace  until  the  proper 
moment  for  him  to  return  and  snap  at 
/his  wife.  - 

We  have  the  wife  who  has  been  wlli- 
,   Ing  to  be  just  the  wife  of  a  great  man 
of  England  until  her  happy  fortnlghv, 
which  comes  with  the  advent  of  the 
masquerader,  alters  her  resolve.  And, 
Important  to  the  action.   Is  the  siren 
'  who  works  her  -wiles   and   offers  her 
I'win*  to  the  M.   P.     Nothing  more  Is 
needed  but  a  few  tricks  of  the  trade 
and  some  drlpplly  sentimental  speeches 
which  in  their  heydey  may  have  worked 
on  the  emotions,  but  which  now  come 
perilously  near  to  exciting  humor. 

Why  go  Into  the  looseness  of  the 
play's  construction?  The  players  did 
so  well  with  their  parts  that  they  almost 
glossed  over  the  old-fashioned  accou- 
trements. 

The  fat  part,  of  course,  belonged  to 
the  hero — Walter  Gilbert— and,  except 
In  the  prologue  when  he  failed  to  handle 
his  voice  convincingly — he  acquitted 
himself  well.  He  not  only  saved  the 
honor  of  the  Chilcote  family  but  he 
made  a  deeper  pl.ace  for  himself  in  the 
hearts  of  the  "stockers."  His  love 
scenes  he  successfully  veered  away  from 
the  sentimcntalism  of  the  text,  his  tem- 
per fits  and  his  mutterings  and  mad- 
ness under  the  influence  of  the  dope 
were  reallsltc. 

Florence  Shirley  aa  the  wife  was  just 
the  kind  of  woman  that  a  dope  fiend 
would  hate  and  Loder,  alias  Chilcote, 
wduld  apostrophize  as  his  "Lady  of  the 
glove,"  If  you  know  what  we  mean. 
Her  affection  was  "pawing"  to  one 
man  and  love  to  another. 

Charles  Schofleld  belonged  to  the 
days  when  butlers  were  told  to  pour 
more  wine  and  they  went  right  .ahead 
and  poured  only  as  inucJi  as  was  good 
for  their  dear  master's  health.  He  was 
great  though  perhaps  he  did  cower  a 
little  too  much  with  his  A-arlous  plead- 
ings. *~ 

E<lith  Speare  was  a  convincing  siren 
—just  the  kind  of  a  girl  who  would  be 
a  help  to  a  man  who  was  trying  to 
give  up  drink.  And  what  a  Job  it  would 
he  to  shake  her!  " 

We  should  like  to  make  mention  of 
Robins,  the  devoted  slavey  who  shined 
shoes,  gave  literary  encouragement  and 
choked  so  beautifully. 

And  we  certainly  do  not  wish  to  for- 
get the  dog!  P.  B.  B. 


seen  this  week  at  the  ScoUay  Square 
Olj-mpla  the  Washington  Street  Olyn  - 
pla  the  Fenway,  Capital  in  AUston  an<i 
Central  ^ciuare.  Cambridge.  A  First 
National  film  directed  by  Richard  \A  al- 
iace.    The  ca3.t:  „  „ 

Dan  MoFadden   Charlie  Murray 

Jock  McTavioh  '^'vdlf-f  v 

Mary  Ellen  McPadden...  Ediia  >. 

Sandy  McTa* i«h   -.Artfe  . 

Mrs.  McKaddfu   h-  WiVi  I.. 

Patrick  HalU.ran  De  V,lil  J.     .  , 

After  30  vears  of  robust  theatrical  lite, 
"McFaddeiVs  ^lata"  has  been  filmed. 
The  outcome  iS  arf  ob^-lous  bit  made  up 
of  luimmi  anecdotes,  well  spiced  wlin 
vulgarity,  wholesome  fun  and  everj'  day, 
garden  variety  problems  that  knot  up 
the  lives  of  the  average  work-a-day  hu- 

'"Tlie  plot  concerns  an  Irishman  (Char- 
lie Murray;  who  is  a  contractor  and 
ispon.'iors  the  fiats,  a  Scotchman,  Jock 
McTavish  (Chester  Conklln),  who  is  a, 
barber  and  saves  his  money  and  hair 
oil  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  first 
i  gentleman  and  the  handsome  son  of 
,  the  Scot.  ,  .„  -  J  . 

1     In  the  opening  scenes   "McFaoden  s 
Fiats"  are  rearing  their  smooth  unro- 
j  mantle  wall.s   under  the  watchful  eye 
of  Dan  McFadden. 

The  bank  decides  that  McFadden  U 
i  a  bad  risk  and  withdraws  its  support. 
'  McFadden  crumples  and  goes  to  bed, 
■gowned  in  a  voluminous  nlght-shlrt. 
'  Jock  gloriously  turns  over  his  savings 
to  the  account  of  hi.s  friend.  The  grand- 
est gesture  of  all  is  that  his  generosity 
i  is  to  remain  a  secret. 
I  So  the  flats  are  completed.  The  daugh- 
■  ter  is  sent  away  to  a  fashionable  board-  j 
'  ing  school,  climbs  the  social  ladder,  has 
I  the  fiat  redecorated  into  palatial  rooms 
I  and  refuses  to  acknowledge  her  father 
I  :ls  he  swings  along  at  the  head  of  the 
)  hod-caiTier's  union  in  the  Labor  day 
parade. 

Tlie  drama  ends  satisfactorily  when 
another  business  collapse  threatens  to 
stalk  into  the  McFadden  family  and  the 
original  romance  is  righted  between  the 
Irishman's  daughter  and  the  Scotch- 
man  s  son.  This  picture  hag  its  ap-  i 
peal.  It  Is  worth  its  weight— and  It  Is 
heavy — because  of  the  hearty  laughter 


It  inspires. 


C.  M.  D. 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

Plymouth— "Lady  Alone,"  Alice 
Brady  .starring  in  Laetitia  Mc- 
Donald's new  play.    Last  week. 

Park  —  ''Chariot's  Revue  of 
1927,"  with  Herbert  Mundin  and 
Jessie  Mathews.   Last  week. 

Tremont — "On  Approval,"  com- 
edy by  Frederick  Lonsdale,  ^nth 
Wallace  Eddinger,  Violet  Kemble 
Cooper.  Hugh  Waketield  and  Vera 
Neilson.    Last  week. 

Wilbur— "Americana."  J.  P.  Mc- 
Evoy's  revue.    Third  week. 

Majestic— "What  Price  Glory," 
film  version  of  the  Stallings- 
Anderson  war  play  with  Victor 
McLaglen,  Dolores  del  Rio  and 
Edmund  Lowe.   Ninth  week. 

Colonial  —  "Sunn  y,"  Charles 
Dillingham'.s  musical  production, 
with  Marilyn  Miller  and  Jack 
Donahue.    Last  two  weeks. 

Shubert — "Queen  High,"  Law- 
rence Schwab'.s  musical  cojuedy, 
with  Julia  .Sanderson,  Frank 
Crumit,  John  llazzard  and  others. 
Fifteenth  and  last  week. 

Copley  —  "The  Ghost  Train," 
mystery  play  by  Arnold  Ridley. 
Twelfth  week. 

Repertory — "Macbeth,"  annual 
Shakespearian  production  with 
Mr.  Jewett  in  the  title  role.  Last 
week. 


1 


'CASEY  AT  THE  BAT' 

Wallace  Beerv  In  "Ca«ey  at  the  Bat" 
is  playing  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre 
thi.s  week.  The  cast: 


C»sey . 
VO  I>owd. 
Camille- 
rntnani 
Spec      .  , 
Baseball 


'MTADDEN'S  FLAT^' 
AT  FIVE  THEATRES 


.  Ford  .•'terlii'K 
Z»««  Pi"s 
Sterling  Hollpwai 
Siiec  O'DOnnell 
in  the  gay  and  giddy  »0s— 
long,  long  before  the  war,  when  » 
could  hold  a  glass  of  foaming  betr  In 
one  hand  and  hit  a  honw  run  with  thr- 
olher.   Walla  e  Beery  In  a  Joyous  »ooB 
role,  Zaiu  Pitts  as  a  fluttering,  modest 
(  CamlUe.  Ford  Sterling  and  the  comedy 
\  Llmburger  ch.  ese— all  have  a  .'hare  In 
1  the  theme  of   ■Casey  at  the  mv." 
;     Casey  Is  a  Ju".'.  'i-an  "ve  d.iv^  n  week 
'  but  on  Saturd  1^ 


■.v..    Ins  i-cputatlon  crcp^l^  imr.  tJ\'- 
g  '.fagufi.    So  Casey  procs  to  New 
■  ■rk—a  New  York  of  horse  cars  and 
•loraaora    girls,    checked    suits  and 
hampaeme. 

There  Is  a  convincing  benevolence 
iiout  T\*allacic  Beery'9  Casey.  He  Is 
I  comedy  figure  but  one  who  plays  suc- 
■safuHy  on  the  minor  chords.  The 
i  iinosphere  of  New  York  30  years  ago, 
1  »ny  Pa.stor  s  and  the  slneing  waiters— 
H  all  amusing. 

If  some  of  the  comedy  could  have 
•  ■en   more  subtle,   If  there  had  been 
■  ther  way  of  getting-  the  educated 
II  Into  the  plot  without  the  very 
.         tactics   that   were  used— but, 
hy  cry  for  the  moon?    "Casey  at  the 
nough  novelty,  Zazu  Pitts,  Ford  Ster- 
ing  and  Spec  O'Donnell  to  make  It  well 
■•at"  la  agrrecable  entertainment  with 
orth  while. 


-  GIVMKEITH'S 

elen  MacKellar  Appears  in 
"The  Mud  Turtle" 


Vaudeville  In  America  Is  100  years  old 
■his  week,    and  as  a  special  feature 
Kiolth's  Theatre  Is  presenting,  In  addl- 
lon  to  Its  custornary  program,  a  mov- 
'  picture  tracing  the  growth  of  the 
,vo-a-day"  called  "100  Years  of  Va- 
-lety."    It  recaUs  many  of  the  old-tlnve  ^ 
avorltes.  ' 
Headlining  the  bill,  however.  Is  Helen  , 
...cKellar  In  a  condensed  version  of, 
The  Mud   TurUe,"  by  Elliot  Lester.  [ 
Stai-s  of  the  legitimate  stage  each  year 
ko  a  fling  at  vaudeville  and  the  re- 
i!ts  are  seldom  happy.     Whether  It  I 
because  of  the  material  they  have 
work  in  or  because  they  cannot  yet 
1  the  pulse  of  a  vaudeville  public 
I  to  tell.    At  any  event  Miss  | 
ar  can  use  the  former  excuse.  ' 
a  poor  but  honest  waitress  who 
uKurics    the   sturdy   son   of   a  wheat 
king.  Bhe,  by  sheer  grit  and  many  ges- 
tures, wins  the  whole  family  over  hut 
not  before  some  good  old  molodramatlc 
lines  are  reeled  off. 

An  unu.sually  fine  dancing  act  Is  that 
if  .MiirfTiieilte  and  Frank  OIll,  late  stars 
of  the  Music  Box  Kevue,  who  give  some 
clever  Impressions  of  famous  singers  and 
dancers.    Especially  agreeable  vas  Miss  j 
Qlir.s  impression  of  Raquelle  Meller. 
y  There  Is  comedy,  too.    Allen  and  Can-  | 
Kleld  In  a  fast-moving  act,  are  two  who  | 
We  al\v,iys  popular.    Miss  Canfleld  has  | 
pronounced  clownish  tendencies  and  her 
"straight"  is  quietly  competent.  Bert 
Hanlon,    the   man   who   cannot  standi 
olives  and  goes  Into  a  minute  descrlp-  j 
tl<->n  a.s  to  Just  why,  is  another  whose  [ 
1  pearance  was  greeted  \vlth  applause. 

Is  of  the  nonchalant  Bchool  so  that 
le'frenzy  he  works  himself  Into  when 
explaining  all  about  the  oMves  comes  as 
a  surprise. 

EM  Healey  and  Allan  Cross  harmonize 
on  the  latest  songs;  A.  C.  Astor  is  a 
clever  ventriloquist  and  Ed  and  Jenny 
Rooney  leap  and  swing  around  mid- 
air. As  an  additional  attraction  Charlie 
Chaplin  is  being  shown  In  "Soldier 
\rms."  M.  P. 

JOHN  GILBERT  FILM 
SHOWN  AT  ORPHEUM 

"Flesh  and  the  Devil"  Based 
on  Sudermann  Story 


"Flesh  and  the  Devil."  starring  Johr 
Gilbert  and  Greta  Qarbo,  is  the  scree:-, 
attraction  at  LoeV.s  Orpheum  Theatre 
thi.s  week.  It  is  filmed  from  Suder- 
mann's  "The  T'ndylngr  Past."  and  con- 
tains, among  other  Interesting  features, 
some  very  exciting  romantic  scenes. 

John  Gilbert  Is  the  lover  who  is 
hypnotized  by  the  beauty  and  charm  of 
Oreta  Garbo,  a  sinister  creature  who 
vamps  her  husband's  best  friend:  Lars 
Hanson,  remembered  from  "The  .Scarlet 
Letter."  appears  as  the  wronged  hus- 
band, and  others  of  note  in  the  cast  are 
Barbara  Kent,  George  Fawcett  and 
Marc  McDermott.  It  Is  a  Mctro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer  picture  directed  by  Clarence 

THE  BARN  GIVES  "IN 
BUDDHA'S  GARDEN" 

The  Barn  In  Joy  street— 'In  Buddha's 
arden,"  a  play  in  three  scenes  by  To- 
lihlko  Tamaguchl.  presented  by  the 

■=ton  Stage  Society. 

V  Suinida  ri'ver  bridge  groaning  more 


chairs,  audible  steps  ascending  or  de- 
scending a  haphazard  slaii-way  above 
their  heads.  The  Barn  pla.vers  have  a 
fe'reat  deal  to  combat  for  any  illusion 
of  beauty.  In  this  play,  Ju.st  to  make 
It  harder,  they've  put  ma.sks  on  all  the 
actors,  making  their  delivery  a  curiou.-^ 
lisping  blur  of  hearty  American  voices 
sliding  out  as  best  they  may  from  im- 
pa-ssive  Oriental  faces. 

That  there  are  any  moments  of  Illu- 
sion is  a  tribute  to  the  sheer  vision 
of  the  experimental  company.  They 
manage  to  give  the  impression  In  a  very 
small-  way,  in  fleeting  moments,  of  an 
Italian  primlti^•e. 

There  are  some  charming  Interludes 
In  Mr.  Yamaguchl's  play  of  the  young 
lovers,  the  old  struggle  between  pov- 
erty and  love.  You  can't  be  Saturday's 
children  in  Japan,  so  if  you  are  very 
poor,  a  Geisha  girl,  sold  to  a  loath- 
some pig  merchant,  and  your  lover  is 
a  penniless  artist,  death  seems  the  only 
escape.  But  on  the  threshold  of  Nir- 
vana, the  lovers  cannot  enter,  still- cling- 
ing to  an  earthly  passion.  Here  there 
is  a.dellghtful  little  scene  where  Budd- 
ha, in  the  vernacular  explains  that  love 
and  cherry  blossoms  must  die,  Hisaye 
and  Fumio  escape  back  into  life,  and 
Buddha  returns  to  hi.s  garden  to  take  a 
nap. 

Mr.  Y'amaguchi  has  gone  far  from  tlie 
classical  Japanese  drama  where  each 
emotion  had  its  beautiful  convention,!  1 
^jestures,  where  the  heroines  were 
yrjung  boys  as  in  .Shakespeare's  time, 
and  where  our  .fentimental  west*  in 
"lo^■e"  was  a  passion  unkno^vn.  The 
characMrs  in  "In  Buddha's  Garden" 
are  tnorough  Americans,  charmingly 
dressed  and  mulllingly  masked  to  look 
like  Japanese.  In  manner  there  ar.- 
too  many  echoes  of  Liliom,  Outward 
Bound.    Memories  swarm. 

I  A  trip  to  the  Barn  is  worth  while, 
to  see  art  that  obviously  can't  be  Tu: 
the  sake  of  anything  but  art.    An  ex- 

I  perlmental   theatre  fjourlshlng  for  five 

I  years    in    Boston    without  advertising'. 

I  without  salaries,  without  so  much  u  s 
an  usher,  deserves  a  bit  of  interest. 

|.  n.  II.  i; 

'A  UTTLE  JOURNEY' 
AT  LOEW'S  STATE 

"A  Little  Journey,"  screen  comedy 
based  on  the  play  by  Rachel  Crothers, 
directed  by  Robert  Z.  Leonard  and  pre- 
sented by  Metro-Gold^-yn-JIayer  at  the 
State  Theatre  this  week.    The  cast: 

JiiUe  Rutherford  Claire  Windsor 

Gporsre  Mannlnir        .      -William  Haines 

Alexander  Smith   Harry  Carey 

Aunt  Louise   Claire  Mcnowell 

Rachel  Crother's  play  has  little  left 
of  the  original  plot  but  the  celluloid 
edition  Is  Innocuous,  pleasant  and  amus- 
ing. 

Clair?  Windsor,  William  Haines  and 
Harry  Carey  form  the  triangle  and 
tangle.  Trains,  cinders  and  lack  of 
funds  does  the  rest.  Mr.  Haines  por- 
trays one  of  his  self-confident,  ingrati- 
ating roles,  using  ev^ry  device  his  keen 
wits  can  conjure  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  fair  Claire  and  then 
to  keep  friendly. 

Harry  Carey  has  left  his  wild  west 
thrillers  for  the  moment  to  play  the 
self-sacrificing  inilllonalre.  At  home 
in  the  wide  open  spaces  he  Is  at  a  loss 
with  a  tea  cup  and  wins  the  girl  of  his 
dreams  (Claire)  by  proving  he  is  a 
steadfast  friend. 

Claire  Windsor  is  on  her  way  to  San 
Francisco  to  marry  the  steadfast  friend 
when  sh©  meets  Bill  Haines.  C-upid 
■has  rather  hard  sledding  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  but  after  that  he 
rounds  up  his  customers,  the  steadfast 
friend  gracefully  takes  his  farewell,  and 
as  the  train  pulls  Into  San  Francisco 
the  wedding  Is  still  part  of  the  pro- 
gram with  the  substitution  of  a  dif- 
ferent groom. 
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How  many,  whether  they  be  librarians  j 
or  readers  for  pleasure,  have  read  those  ^ 
novels  which  they  now  condemn  and 
would  gladly  see  thrown  Into  the  fire? 
How  many  have  had  their  sensitive  feel- 
ings shocked  only  by  hearsay?  First 
fire,  then  inquire,  is  the  family  motto  In 
more  than  one  household. 

Mr.  Ralph  Cheyney,  In  poem  pub- 
lished In  the  New  York  Evining  Post's 
literary  magazine,  shouts  oarer  the 
housetops  that  the  shoulders  of  his  be- 
loved one  Eire  "straight  and  clean-cut  as 
a  skyscraper."  Does  the  head  of  his 
Arabella  run  up  Into  a  peak  with  its 
sugar-loaf  development?  \ 


OH  THE  If^  t  • 

CfiAZE  I 

(-With  Apolorlei  to  the  What  Enflish  Poet  i 

Laureate  Who  Wrote  "The  Princess'  ?) 
Ask  me  no  more;  the  moon  may  draw  I 
the  sea. 

And  San  Francisco  bay  be  made  of 

grape - 

Juice;  Jutland  be  peninsula  or  cape; 
And  what  occurred  In  1493? 
Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more:  I've  answered  all  the 
night. 

I've'  told  you  that  the  states  forty- 
eight. 

That   Ernest   Llssauer   -wrote  "The 
Hymn  of  Hate," 
Jack  Johnson  won  the  Jeffries- Johnson 
fight. 

Ask  me  no  more. 

Ask  me  no  more:  Is  mercury  or  lead 
The  heavier?    Who  wrote  the  song 

called  "Eearle"  7 
What  question -book  makes  what  old 
bard  so  weary 
That  when  they  trot  It  out  he  longs 
for  bed?  i 
Ask  me  no  morel  ' 
—P.  P.  A.  In  the  New  York  World. 

Mr.  Justin  Henry  Shaw  of  KIttery, 
Me.,  writes  that  he  did  not  Intend  to 
say  In  his  letter  regarding  the  death  of 
Christopher  Marlowe  that  the  article  by 
Mr.  Hotson  of  Harvard  was  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Robinson. 

"What  I  Intended  to  say  -was  that  I 
had  tlie  copy  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  1 
by  the  courtesy  or  Interest  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Robinson  at  the  time  of  the  Issue  of 
June,  1925." 


OUR  DAILY  SHORT  STOKY 

KISS  ME,  MY  POOLl 

A  sign  caught  his  eye  and  held  It. 
"Leggo  my  eye'."  he  ejaculated. 

"What  are  you  doing  In  this  lethargy 
after  closing  hours?" 

"You  can  believe  It  or  not,  I'm  waiting 
for  a  street  car."i 

"WTiozat  lady  I  saw  you  with  last 
night?" 

"That  wasn't  no  lady,  that  was  a  co- 
ed." (He  got  the  Job.) 

Then  Chadwlck,  poor  but  honest,  rode 
away  at  dizzy  pace.  "Faster!  Faster!" 
he  gasped  at  the  conductor.  The  horse 
was  breathing  hardly.  "Damn  them 
Camels!"  said-  tlie  horse.  Chadwlck 
groaned.  Would  he  make  it?  If  not,  he 
would  in  the  next  chapter.  A  policeman 
mado  his  appearance,  then  tried  to  sell 
it.  Alas!  The  short  cut  through  the 
mountains!  The  .  leap  tfver  the  canon! 
The  elide  down  the  embankment!  Hurry, 

Chadwlck!  1 
•  ••••• 

"Spare  my  honor,  you  horsethlef!" 
she  pleaded  as  huge  glycerin  tears  rolled  1 
down  her  forehead.  The  villain  laughed. 
So  did  the  usher.  Then  the  operator 
struck  a  match,  playfully,  and  the  film 
burned  up.  The  tooth  paste  ad  had  said, 
"Destroy  that  film!"  The  audience 
yawned  and  reached  for  his  hat. 

GEORGE  THE  RED  MAN. 


li.  M.  T.  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  asked 
the  origin  of  the  lines  beginning  "Corn- 
cobs twist  your  hair."  They  were  re- 
peated to  her  when  she  was  not  a  good 

girl. 

E.  C.  C.  of  Portland,  Me.,  writes  that 
these  lines  should  read: 

"Corncobs  twist  your  hair, 
Cart  and  wheels  surround  you. 
Fiery  dragons  cai-ry  you  off, 
And  mortar  pestles  pound  you." 
"Another  gem  of  my  early  memory 
is: 

"There  was  an  old  man  and  he  had  an 
old  cow. 

And  ho  had  no  hay  to  give  her, 

So  he  put  her  In  the  barn,  and  he  sang 

her  a  song, 
Consider, /old  cow,  consider." 

"This  Is  York  county,  Me.,  earl^ 
stuff." 

G.  B.  W.  writes: 
Verses  of  "Yankee  Doodle"  Bung  to 

me  In  my  childhood: 

"Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp. 

Along  with  Capt.  Good'ln; 

There  we  saw  the  men  and  boys 

As  thick  as  hasty  puddin'. 

"There  we  saw  a  big  round  thing 

(As  big  as  mother's  basin) 
B>\ery  time  they  touched  it  off 

Tliey  scampered  like  the  nation. 

Corn  cobs  twist  your  hair, 

Jlortar  pestles  pound  you. 

Fiery  dragons  carry  you  oft 

And  cart  wheels  surround  you." 
The  first  four'  lines  of  this  "Yankee 

Doodle"  song  are  In  Royall  Tyler's  com- 
edy, "The  Contrast,"  acted  aa  early  as 
April,  1787.  Jonathan,  the  first  stage 
Y^ankee,  sings  three  verses  and  a  half, 
and  tells  Jenny  that  when  they  are  bet-  j 
ter  acquainted  he  will  sing  199  verses,  j 

"Our  Tabltha  at  home  can  slnff  It  all."  j 
Then  he  pipes  up: 

"Marblehead's  a  rocky  place, 

And  Cape  Cod  Is  sandy; 
Gharlestown  Is  bJrned  down,  I 


iTankoe  doodle,  u>  u  - 
Mr.  O   G.  Sonneck  In  his  e^h^t"^?!! 
Inquiry    Into    the    origin    of  'Tanke^ 
Doodll"   published  by  the  Library  of 
congress  comes  to  the  co"'=l"^'°"  ."^^ 
the  text  of-  "Father  and  1  went  down 
to  camp"  originated  at  or  In  the  vicin- 
ity  of   the    "Provincial  C<'^"'P;,„ 
bridge,  Mass.,  In  1775  or  "^6.    ''«  wou^d 
really  seem  as  if  th-5  .authorship 
Crd  Bangs   .    .    •   tests  on  something 
M»>re  than  tradition.'!    Bangs  as  a  col- 
"ge  boy  had  joined  the  Middlesex  farm- 
ers In  the  pursuit  of  Apr  1   19,  1775^ 
Harvard  College  was  transferred  from 
Cambridge   to   Concord   in  ^^^^^^^^J' 
1775,    and   returnee^    to    Cambridge  in 

^'it'  is  hardly  ned'essary  to  say  that 
"Corn  cobs."  etc.]  has  no  connection 
with  "Yankee.  Doo^le^' 

ADD  "SCHOOLBOY  HOWLERS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Boys  in  the  class  of  the  EngUsh  de- . 
partment  out  here  contributed  this  in- 
formaUon.  at  an  examination: 

"Bacon  wrote  the  King  James  version  , 
of  the  Bible.  •.. 

"Shakespeare  wrote  'Paradise  Lost  m  | 
his  Romance  period. 

"poe  is  not  as  bad  a- man  as  he  is 
supposed  to  be;  *e  is  the  father  of 
short  stories,"  „t,i„i. 

That  last  is  a  misdemeanor,  which 
even  Griswold  did  not  mention. 

Such    is    English    as    learned,  not 
taught,  in  the  hinterland.  . 
Idaho.  EASTERN  BSAXT.  ^ 

As  the  World  Wags;  . 

This  from  the  stenographer,  coJining 
the  daily  quiz: 

"O,  Mr.  M..  tell  me.  please,  what  was 
the  unusual  weapon  made  use  joi  °y 
cTamson  In  his  battle  with  the  Phlllp- 
pinTs?'"  N.  C.  MENTIS. 

Somervllle. 

FROM  LELAND'S  REVUE 

All  good  books  when  yuey  die  go  to 
the  Public  IJbrary. 


Alexander  Tansman's  Symphony,  com- 
posed last  summer,  and  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Koussevltzky,  -will  be  performed 
for  tho  first  tim^  at  the  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  this  week. 
Mr.  Tansman  has  written  a  long  article 
about  the  sjTnphony,  In  -which  he  has 
much  to  say  concerning  his  Intentions. 
We  hasten  to  say  for  the  benefit  of 
the  ultra-conser\-atlve  in  tho  audience 
that  Mr.  Tansman's  intentions  are 
strictly  honorable.  He  has  followed  the 
classic  form,  modified  only  to  suit  the 
modern  spirit;  he  assures  us  that  his 
music  is  neither  "atonal"  nor  "poly- 
tonal."  In  the  Scherzo  he  makes  use  Of 
Polish  dance  tunes. 

The  other  pieces  on  the  program  are 
selections  from  Handel's  "Water  Music," 
Gl'kzounov's  violin  concerto  (Richard 
Burgln,  violinist),  and  our  old  tried  and 
approved  friend  the  overture  to  "Obep- 
on."  OlazOunov's  concerto  was  first 
played  here  by  Mr.  Zimballst  when  lie 
appeared  hero  for  the  first  time,  tOc*. 
27,  1911.  I 

Olga  Warren  will  sing  songs  by  Anie. 
can  composers  tonight  In  Jordan  hail. 
It's  an  unusual  list,  including  old  songs  j 
bv  Hopkinson,  friend  of  Benjamin  Prank-  . 
lln,  Pelissier  and  Relnagle,  and  Ignoring  j 
certain  modern  American  composers. 

Tomorrow  night  and  Saturday  after-  | 
noon  Burton  Holmes  will  give  his  extra 
travelogue  about  China.     The  subject  j 
should  now  be  of  peculiar  Interest. 

John  Campbell,  tenor,  and  Hans  Ebell. 
pianist,  win  give  a  concert  in  Jordan 
hall  next  Saturday  afternoon. 

There  will  be  several  concerts  next  Sun- 
day. Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  celebrating 
her  nOth  year  on  the  operatic  stage  and 
concert  platform,  will  sing  at  Symphon. 
h.^11.   The  People's  Syniphony  orchestr; 
conducted  by  .Stuart  Mason,  •n.-ill  pi-«sent. 

Russian  program:  Mu.=ic  by  (JUnka,, 
Moussorgsky,     Rimsky-Korsakov  and 
Tchaikovsky.    Mme.  Aviereno  will  sing 
an  aria  from   "Eugen  Oniegen."  The 
Boston  Flute  Players'  Club,  -Mr.  Lau- 
rent, musical  director,  will  perform  t" 
'string  quartets;  also  Tansman's  Sou; 
tine  for'fluto  and  piano  (.Messrs.  Lau 
rent  and  Sanroma).   The  quartets  to  bw 
pKiyed  by  Messis.  Burgln,  Gundersen. 
Lefranc  and  Bedetti  are  Mendelsi^ohn's 
in  E  minor  and  Beethoven's  in  C  sharp 
minor.    A  Brazilian  pianist,  Bernardo 
.Siegel,  a  pupil  of  Siloti,   will  play  in 
,Steln«rt  hall.  All  these  concerts  are  in 
the  afternoon  at  3:30  o'clock. 


i     Mme.    Schumann-Heink,  celebr.-aii^ 
jher  50th  year  on  tho  stage,  was  born  ; 
1  Lleben,  near  Prague,  in  1861.  Hermai.J- 
j  en  name  was  Ernestine.  Roessler.  He 
I  father  was  an  Austrian  army  office 
1  c?he  was  educated  by  TJrstjUne  nuns  i 
[  Prague  and  at  the  convent  she  sant; 
!  solos  and  In  the  chorus.    At  Graz 
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I  tS74  shp  studied  singing  wiui  Alanetta 
von  Lacloir.    Her  first  api>earauce  in 
j  >  rera  was  as  Azucena  at  Dresden,  on 
'  o.'t.  IS,  U^9.  She  continued  to  ftudy  in 
[  ■lepden,  wliero  her  teacher  was  Aloysla 
lobs-Michalosl.    At  the  beglnnlnB  of 
■V  fourth  seiison  she  married  lieink 
;  .uid  withdrew  from  the  stape,  but  in 
'  0  fall  of  1SS3  she  became  a  member 
the  Hamburg  opera  company.  Her 
.>me    spread    in    the    early  nineties 
■irough  her  engagement  ut  Kroll's.  Ber- 

nivorced  from  lleink.  she  tnariiod  in 
^93  Paul  Schumann,  a  play  actor  and 
ha  stage  manager  at  the  I'halia  Thea- 
,0,  Hamburg.  .She  sang  in  various 
itles:  at  Bayreuth.  first  in  ISati;  at| 
London,  1S97  and  1898  in  several  roles.' 
'  I  er  repertory  included  many  roles,  frony 
:rda  m  the  "Ring"  to  Fuerst  Orlofsk* 
:;  "Pledermaus."  ! 

Her  first  appearance  In  America  wai^ 
at  Chicago  as  Ortrud  on  Nov.  7,  1898.  j 
Her  first  appearance  in  Boston  was 
with  Grau's  company  at  the  Boston 
Tlieatre  as  Ortrud,  on  March  27,  1899.  , 
She  has  portrayed  these  operatic 
characters  In  Boston:  Ortrud,  Fricka.l 
Brangaene,  Mary  ("The  Plying:  Dutch-j 
man"),  Magdalene,  Fides,  Erda,  Azu-! 
cena.  i 


snugly,  iCi-  after  all  iho  best  of  fi  V.oai 
in  tlu'  medium  reglBter.  The  upi^r 
tones  of  thjs  region,  especially  tUo.^'.> 
made  briejht  In  the  way  Miss  Robertson 
undeistaiids  eo  well,  are  very  lovel.v. 
Her  highest  tones  as  well,  when  not 
strengthened  beyond  the"  limit  wet  by 
discretion,  are  ifuU  of  rlcliness  and 
beauty.  In  the  lowest  rangti  of  her 
voicf;,  where  tlie  "contralto"  quaUty  ap- 
pears, the  tones  grow  dry.  for  want  of 
I  that  head  resonance  so  markedly,  every- 
I  where  else,  at  Miss  Robertson's  com- 
I  mand — to  the  risk  sometlAies,  In  pas- 
tages  too  soft,  of  truth  to  pitch. 

Musically  indeed  Miss  Robertson  sang 
j  last  n'ght,  phrasing  neatly,  enunciating 
i  clearly — above  all  when  she  sang  In  Ger- 
I  man.     She  let  her  accents  fall  where 
'  they    belonged;     she    gave  significant 
words  due  emphasis.    Because  she  has 
developed  a  smooth  legato  and  knows  \i 
hov,-  to  shape  a  melody,  she  sang  the 
song  by  Gluck  extremely  well,  the  most 
exacting  feat  of  the  evening. 

She  would  have  heightened  the  effect 
of  her  other  songs,  be  they  grave  or  gay, 
if  she   could  have  brought  herself  to 
I  vecoguizo  the  feet  that,  in  Jordan  hall, 
fcii  more  emphatic  expression  of  senti- 
pnent   Is  needful   than   In  a  parlor  or 
studio. 

To  advocate  extravagance  is  no  wise  ; 


'  passion  and  flra  you  expected.  Perhap- 
she  was  a/rald  of  Uc'.ng  suppressed  lilJ' 
"The  Plastic  Age,"  so  presented  Car- 
men's wiles  in  .•■•ubtle  form. 
^     There  was  a  lack  of  chiffons.  Ther« 
-^-I'tra's  dance.     There  was 
nothing  of  the   ordinary.     Toij   eonU  I 
never  think  of  what  Miss  Kntera  waa ' 
doing  as  a  dance,  but  as  a  scene,  a  , 
something   living,    giving    the  feellnj 
that  comes  at  a  very  good  play.  TIiIr, 
feeling  ts  rare.  '     R.  n.  G,  | 

I  WINNERS  TO  ENTER 

CHICAGO  FINALS 


|i  ! 


In  the  season  of  1904-05  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Helnk  was  the  chief  singer  In  a 
company  that  produced  "Love's  Lot- 
tery," a  comic  opera  with  libretto  by  S. 
.Stange  and  music  by  Julian  Edwards. 
-Slie  was  announced  to  sing  In  this  op- 

"-etta  at  the  Colonial  Theatre,  Bostoh. 

Nov.  28,  1904.  She  heard  that  day 
iV  the  death  of  her  husband,,  Mr.  Schu- 

i,>inn.  The  operetta  was  performed  and 
-ha  sang  In  It  the  next  night.  In  190r. 
'^he  married  William  Rapp,  Jr.,  of  Chi 

■iRO.    She  was  divorced  from  him  in 

i;ii4. 

She  has  sung  here  In  concert  many 
'imes:  five  times  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  and  at  one  of  Its  Pen- 
:'>T\  Fund  concerts;  with  the  Handel 
:ui  Haydn  in  Verdi's  RequlemT  ""ROS- 
'  inl's  "Stabat  Mater"  and  in  hilseaJ- 
nnooiis  concerts  of  the  society;  with 
the  Cecilia' ("Samson  and  Delilah").  She  j 
lias  sung  here  in  concerts  of  visiting 
opera  companies;  she  has  given  many 
song  recitals. 

Truly,    a    remarkable    career.  The 
wx>man  herself  as  well  as  the  singer  hi."<  ; 
endeared  heself  to  the  great  American 
public.    She  has  never  disappointed  4t 
through  caprice  or  ill-humor.    She  has 
always  given  of  her  best.    In  the  great 
war,  with  a  divided  household,  she  was 
staunchly  American  and  worked  incep-; 
santly  in  aid  and  comfort  of  the  AmerS-,' 
can  cause.    Unlike  some  of  her  fello^-j 
artists  who  had  won  fame  and  mon^yl 
In  this  country,  she  was  grateful  and 
loyal  to  the  land  that  was  her  adopted! 
home.  ; 

The    Beethoven    festival    .will  beg'tpl 
Tuesday  night  with  a  pen'ormance  oil 
the  great  Mass  In  D.    We  regret  lo  s^j 
that  it   Is   not   fully   determined  hoj\ 
Beethoven  was  dressed  at  the  first  peg- 
lormancc  of  the  Kyrie.  Credo  and  .\gnf: 
Dei  at  Vienna  on  iJay  7,  182 1.  ThalberJ 
who  was   present,   said    fne  compo5|i 
wore  a  black  dresscoat,  white  neckef 
chief  and  waistcoat,  black  satin  BmiUl 
clothes,  black  silk  stockings,  shoes  wltli 
buckles.     But    Schindler    talked  wlih 
Beethoven  just  before  thq  concert  a>jd 
told  him  lo  make  himself  ready:  _'|T5ki^ 
your  green  coat  which  you  can  "puT  6ii 
when  you  conduct.     The  iheatre  -w))! 
ho  dark  and  no  one  will  notlee' -U.- -  ,0 
.£;reat  master,  you  do  not  own  «.  blaqJf 
frock  coat.    The  green  one  will  havet  ic 
do;  in  a  few  days  the  black  one  ,'iyll) 
ready."     tJmlauf    conducted  :aiid 
Heethoven  sat  in  the  orchestra.       ',,  % 
Thfe  great  mass  was  performed  Were 
1  for  the  first  time  by  the  Cecilia  Soclefy- 
II  was  also  performed, at  the  dedlca^l^n 
of  Symphony  hall.  ■  j  j 

?  — «•—  *' 
The  orchestra  of  Lincoln  House  A^js^- 
I  elation,  Jacques  HoJEmann,  condud^or, 
'  will  give  a  concert  in  the  lecture  liAll 
j  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  next  Sun- 
'•  day  afternoon  at  3:30  o'clock.  Music  by 
I  Dellbe.s,  Beethoven,  Johaiiii  Stranie^, 
'Wagner,  Volkmann  and  I'onchielll.    '  [ 

miARUBE 

Stella  Iloberison,  mezzo  -  contralto, 
•  i  ig  th's  program  last  night  in  .lordan 
i.all:  "Wonnevoller  Mai„"  Gluck:  "Min- 
1  .lied."  "Standchen,"  B:ahms;  "Psyche 
und  Amor,"  d'Al-bert;  "Lehz,"  HUdach; 
"At  the  Cry  of  the  Flr.st  Bird."  Guion; 
"Orpheus  with  His  Lute."  Coates;  "The 
.'->raglio'3  Garden."  .Sjogren;  "Hills." 
l.aForge:  "La  Mort  de  Jeanne  d'.\rc." 
i;enjbirg:  "L'AngeUis,"  Efurgault-Du- 
oudray;  "L*  Petit  Xoel,"  Kmlle  Louis; 
"Nuit  d'Ete,"  Treinisot;  ".Vriette," 
Vidal;  "The  Wanderer's  Xlght-Song," 
chaloff:  "Song  of  the  PaUmquli;  Bear- 
ers," Shaw;  "Rondel  of  Spring."  Bibb. ' 

~  V  "mezzo-coiitralto."  M  'ls  1;  Viortson 
I  'l  .  |N|d  call  htr  iir.  i  rni 

___^^Soprano  would 


An  enthu.siastic  audience  greeted 
more  than  a  score  of  youthful  mu 
sicians  yesterday  who  took  part  in 
the  state  contests  for  the  seventhl 
hiennial  conests  of  the  National  Fed-' 
eration  of  Music  Clubs  in  piano  and 
violin  music.     The  finals  in  these 
contests  will  be  held  in  April  at 
Chicago.     Yesterday  the  state  su- 
premacy was  contested  in  Steinert 
act.    But  Miss  Robertson  can  depend  '  hall  for  $50  prizes  and  lovingr  cups. 
I  upon  it  that  she  must,   if  she  fvould 
make  l\er  songs  tell  before  a  large  pub- 
I  lie,  sing  In  a  manner  that  for  a  while 
j  will  seem  to  her  extreme.  There  is  no 
other  way. 

j  A  large  audience  applauded  her  warm- 
I  ly  last  night.  Henry  Levlne  added 
!  much  to  the  evening's  pleasure  by  his 
I  excellent   accompaniments.      R.  R.  G. 


ANGNAENTERSAT 
COPLEY  THEATRE 

A  pale  green  curta.ln,  unassisted,  pro- 
vided the  setting  for  the  startlinerly 
.Tjivo  figure  of  Angna  Enters.  She  has 
that  elusive  something  known  as  per- 
sonality, for  which  so  many  lights  of 
the  stage  feel  called,  and  so  few  are 
chosen.  .Stepping  before  the  curtain 
motionless,  there  was  an  Immediate 
electric  contact  witli  her  audience. 
Whether  she  came  as  a  girl  of  old 
Vienna,  a  soberly  clad  Petit  Berger,  or 
a  shy  adolescent,  her  spell  began  with 
the  first  Ktlll  pause  before  her  dance. 

Then  followed  what  she  called  a 
"composition  In  dance  form,"  an  extra- 
ordln.ary  bit  of  acting  fused  with  per- 
fpct  grace,  done  to  music  ,=eemlngly 
rhosen  to  accompany  Mls.s  Enters's 
mood  rather  than  to  give  her  an  op- 
portunity of  Interpreting  the  music. 
Tiil.s  d.mcer  possesses  a  pair  of  ex- 
tremely intelligent  and  knowing  eyes. 
I/Ooklng  at  life,  she  is  amused.  Yester- 
day afternoon  she  danced  her  .iniuse- 
ment,  and  delighted  chuckles  followed 
each  telling  glance  and  gesture. 

That  Miss  Enters  possessed  .a  finished 
technique  was  apparent.  Though  she 
subordinated  the  dancer  to  the  mime 
throttghout,  her  movements  had  the  ef- 
fortless perfection  of  a  master. 

In  her  waltz,  gowned  In  the  rufHea 
and  waistline  of  the  Plorodora  era,  she 
was  the  spirit  of  gay  romantic  old 
Vienna.  She  waltzed  with  her  Imagl- 
naiT  partner,  surely  a  handsome  young 
officer,  and  there  must  have  been  a 
full  moon  outside  the  ballroom.  Every 
expression  of  her  face  and  pose  of  her 
body  reflected  the  slow  excitement  of 
a  woman  in  fho  hour  when  she  knows 
she  l.s  charming. 

Her  little  shepherd  was  a  quick,  wild 
cre.ature,  full  of  the  peace  of  a  life 
spent  alone  In  the  pastures.  He 
stretched  himself  In  the  sun,  a  vignette, 
complete,  to  the  springtime  music  of 
Debussy.  There  were  Donatello  ears 
under  the  shepherd's  hat. 

Think  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe  and  the 


Lady  tferaldlne  in  Chrlstobel.  or  the 
awful  fascination  of  the  sphinx,  and 
you  have  Imagined  Miss  Angora's  "Fe- 
line." She  was  a  sinuous,  mythical 
creature  of  imnatural  grace,  a  being 
you'd  hate  to  meet  but  love  to  see  un- 
dulating itself  about  tlie  stage. 

In  her  more  htimorous  doings  she 
was  delightful.  Waiting  on  the  boule- 
vard for  her  lover,  she  walked  and  sat, 
preened  and  read  La  Vie '  Parislenne, 
eyed  the  passing  men  up  to  a  certain 
point  and  optVcally  slapped  thom. 
Hardly  a  dance  at  all,  it  was  a  sophis- 
ticated, witty  bit  of  life. 

Her  adolescents  hr^d  the  very  qual- 
ity of  youth  and  Inexperience.  In  the 
"Centre  Dan.'je"  a  young  girl  stepped 
with  the  gauche  beauty  of  all  young 
colt  like  ci-catures,  alternating  Intense 
seriousness  and  effort  wi'th  a  charming 
transparent  coquetry.  Tou  smiled  at 
her,* but  tenderly. 

In  only  one  "composition"  did  Miss 
Enters  disappoint.  As  she  did  the 
"Habanera"  to  Bizet's  music  she  had 
the  insolence,  the  allure,  but  not  the 


The  winners  at  Chicago  will  receive 
prizes  of  $500  each,  i 

Yesterday's  competition  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Massachusetts  Federation 
of  Music  Clubs,  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Reed,  the 
president  being  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram. Miss  Alice  Hutchinson  is  senior 
chairman  of  these  contests,  of  which 
this  Is  the  third.  Mrs.  Louis  Conant 
of  Medfleld  gave,  the  loving  cups  for 
prizes  in  the  students'  contest. 

WON  CUP  AT  SESQUI 

j  Miss  Hazel  Hallett  of  76  Gainsborough 
street,  who  won  first  prize,  $oO,  in  the 
I  piano  contest  in  the  young  artists'  cias^i, 
I  won  both  state  and  district  contests 
last  year,  and  took  second  place  in 
piano  playing  at  the  Sesqulcentennial 
last  year,  winning  a  silver  loving 

The  lrl.ils  for  the  Plymouth  district, 
which  Includes  all  New  England,  will 
be  held  March  at  Steinert  hall,  the 
winners  of  yesterday  competing,  and 
the  winners  in.  that  event  will  be 
eligible  for  the  Chicago  festival. 

The  winners  In  the  young  artists' 
series  open  to  contestants  from  20  to 
32  were: 

Piano,  Miss  Hazel  Hallett.  76  Gains- 
borough street,  Boston. 

Violin,  Miss  Marjorle  Posselt.  68  Sher- 
idan avenue,  Medford. 

Vocal,  soprano.  Norma  Jean  Erd- 
mann;  baritone,  James  R.  Houghton  of 
Somervillc.  Miss  Erdmann  will  make 
her  concert  flebilt  tit— Jordan, _ha!l  In 
April. 

In  the  students' '  contest,  age  limits 
16  to  24,  there  was  only  one  prize 
awarded,  a  loving  cup  for  piano  playing 
to  Warren  Anipach. 

The  contestants  yesterday  in  the 
yoking  artists'   group  were: 

Violin:  David  Kushlous,  Mark  C. 
Budd  and  Marjorle  Posselt,  all  of  Dor- 
cliester. 

Piano:  Hazel  Hallett,  Marjorle  Niel- 
sen, Herbert  J.  A.  Irvine  of  Swamp- 
scott.  Merle  Bonham  and  Newton  Fran- 
cis P.  Boleman  of  Roxbury. 

Voice:  Viola  E.  Joys,  Marguerite  La 
Llberte,  Mildred  M,  Nichols,  Pauline  I. 
Machle.  Meriel  G.  Blanchard,  Norma 
Jean  Erdmann,  Douglas  A.  MacKin- 
non and  Rodolphe  Janson  La  Palme. 

The  Judges  for  the  various  groups 
vere:  for  violin.  Miss  Lillian  Shattuck, 
Miss  Virginia  Anderson  and  Harris 
Shaw;  for  piano.  Miss  Helen  Diedrlch, 
Miss  Carrie  W.  Krogman  and  Charles 
Anthony:  for  voice,  Mme.  Olga  Avier- 
ieno,  Miss  Amy  Young  Burns  and 
.Stephen  Somervllle. 
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IRISH  SONGS  SUNG 

AT  JORDAN  HALL 

Several  hundred  friends  of  the  O'Con- 
nell  family  of  Boston  taxed  the  seating 
capacltv  "of  Jordan  hall  la>:t  night  to 
hear  Elizabeth  M.  O'Connell  observe 
St.  Patrick's  day  in  the  manner  her 
late  n>other  and  father  taught  her  to 
celebrate  it.  with  song  and  story  Illus- 
trative of  the  charm  of  the  old  country 
and  the  culture  of  its  people. 
,  The  natural  beauty  and  softness  of 
Miss  O'l-'onnell's  vojce  aided  materially 
in  the  presentatloa  of  the  pieces  she 
sang  that  were  so  full  of  sentiment  and 
expressive  of  the  feeling  of  the  people 
of  old  Ireland. 

Assisting  Mlsa  O'Connell  were  little 
Miss  sally  Elizabeth  O'Connell,  daugh- 
ter of  James  F.  O'C.onnell;  Miss  Grace 
Gildea  Donehoe.  harpist;  Miss  Lillian 
Kivlan,  organ  and  accompanist,  and 
Cyril  Saunders,  violinist. 

Miss  O'Connell  was  presented  by  her 
brothers,  former  Congressman  Joseph  F. 
O'Connell,  James  F.,  Daniel  T.  and  John 
A.  O'Ccnnell.  and  by  her  sister.  Atra. 
James  B.  (O'Connein  Kelly. 


ectors  of  Herman  M>=l<  lllf  '  b:>ok 
^ii  aid  note  that  "Benito  Cereno,  "  -r\- 
Pictures  by  B.  McKnlght  Kaufter,  ha 
been  published  by  the  Nonesuch  Pre 
We  regret  to  say  that  the  price, 
shlUlngs  net,  will  cool  som«  of  MelvlUe 
ardent  admirers. 

"Benito  Cereno,"^  first  published  li 
Putnam's  Magazine  (1855),  Is  one  o 
"The  Piazza  Tales,"  which  appeared  li 
1856  and  was  not  reprinted  until  In- 
terest was  awakened  In  Jlelvllle  a  fe* 
years  ago,  so  that  there  was  a  demant 
for  a  "complete"  edition  of  his  works 
The  original  edition  of  "The  Piazzi 
Tales  '  is  seldom  found  in  second  hanc 
book  shops.  The  tales  are  better  thar 
many  praised  today  and  classed  by  an- 
nual and  intrepid  compilers  as  "best.' 
A  reviewer  In  the  Literary  Supplemem 
of  the  London  Times  wishes  that  Wllkl* 
Collins  had  told  the  strange  storj-  ol 
Don  Benito,  the  negro  Babo,  the  great 
ship  San  Dominick  and  good  Capt 
jVmasa  Delano  of  Duxbury,  lying  a' 
anchor  with  a  valuable  cargo  in  th« 
harbor  of  St.  Maria.  The  re\iewcr  ad 
mlts  that  It  is  a  good  story,  but  it  might 
have  been  better.  Now  let  us  slni 
"Well,  I  Don't  Know"  and  sing  it  li 
derisive  tones.  It  seems  to  us  that  Mel- 
ville told  the  gruesome  story  mighty 
well.  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  once  whisp- 
ered to  us  that  he  ranked  "The  Piazza 
Tales"  next  to  "Moby  Dick"  in  the  Mel- 
villlan  order;  he  could  not  mention 
"Bartheby,"  "The  Bell-Tower."  "Th 
Kncantadas"  and  even  "The  Llghtnlng- 
Rod  Man"  without  a  show  of  emotion; 
but  much  as  we  admire  and  respect  our 
friend  Mr.  Johnson,  we  cannot  recom 
mend  him  as  a  safe  guide  to  old  or 
young  in  literary  matters.  He  -would 
ne\ier  be  a  trustworthy  censor  of  novels, 
for  his  taste  Is  liberal.  If  he  Is  en- 
thusiastic over  "Tom  Jones,"  "Couslne 
Bette,"  "Jude  the  Obscure"  and  the  13 
volumes  of  Marcel  Proust,  he  find* 
delight  In  reading  "Great  Expectations' 
and  the  RoUo  books  every  summer  on 
his  wlhd-swept  veranda. 


ON  THE  NEXT  PLANE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Met  a  quiet  chap  yesterday,  he 
wanted  to  know  what  I  did  on  earth. 
I  told  him,  plenty!  "I  was  a  great  liter- 
atus."  I  said,  "I  wrote  many  short 
'  stories.  My  novels  were  best  smellers, 
I  won  the  Pulitzer  prize,  my  poems 
were  more  widely  read  than  Eddie 
Guest's.  In  short  I  was  a  literary 
success!"  "Wonderful'."  said  the  quiet 
chap.  "ANTiat  did  you  do?"  I  asked. 
"Oh,  very  little."  "What  Is  yournameT" 
"Shakespeare."  said  the  quiet  chap. 

OSWALi)  OF  WESLEYAX. 


FAIR  WARNING 
(It?™  In  the  notee  Issued  by  the  BaraHl 

Park     Weihodist     Episcopal    Church  of 

EvansTille.  Ind. ) 

Please  save  all  your  glass  bottles 

and  broken  glass  for  Mrs.  Bartel's 
j  Division  of  the  Ladles'  Aid.  They 
I  will  collect  them  soon.  This  division 
'     will  make  dough-nuts  at  the  church 

Wednesday. 

ITHALA 

(For  As  the  World  Waw. ) 
The  goddess  Ithala  with  snake-handed 

.Arms 

By  the  River  Nile  sits  staring: 
Her  Hands  on  her  Knees  for  thousands 
of  years. 
And  the  torrid  Sun  a-iiarln^. 
The  sudden  Dawn, 
Nor  the  Sun's  quick  death. 
Nor  the   Stars   that  lean  from  their 
course  and  peer 

Close  into  her  E^es, 
So  the  legend  salth,  • 
Have  ever  beheld  the  tiniest  tear, 

Or  caught  her  Eyes  a-farlng. 
But  when  Lizards  are  scorched  in  the 
shade, 

And  the  Desert  Is  idle  and  dozing. 
And  the  Sun  sets  the  River  a-blaze  at 
noon. 

Her  eye-llds  are  shiftily  closing. 
Each  Hand  then  wakes: 
The  Hands  like  Snakes 
Slip   over  her   breast   with   a  genUe 
caress. 

They  are  colling  and  curling,  upleap- 
ing; 

They  are  winding  thenuelves  thru  the 
Folds  of  her  Dress, 
Round  her  Neck  they  ore  crawling  and 

creeping. 

They  are  stealthily  making  their  way 
tliru  her  Hair, 
They  are  viciously  striking  and  hiss- 
ing. 

Their  tortuous  bodies  agleam  thru  the 

air. 

Her  Lips  they  would  seek  for  the 
kissing. 

But  a  shadow  falls  obliquely  o'er  her 
Mouth, 

As  the  Jealous  Sun  glides  westward  frem 
the  south. 

Makes  the  closed  Eyes  of  the  Goddeaa 

■  slowly  blink, 
To  her  Lap  the  sullen  reptile*  slowty 

sink, 

.\s  the  Jewelled  ruby  Eyes  return  to 
stone, 

iAnd  to  marble  rfgor,  life  so  lately  shown. 
While  t' .  ss  Ithala  with  snake- 

ha: 

'^y  '>>  sits  staring, 


Tl.;r  TTiiees 


AjiU  the  t'.rrirt  Sun  a-grlaxins:. 
Tli»  sudden  Dawn, 
Nor  (lie  Sun's  quick  death. 
Nor   the   stars   that  lean    from  their 
course  and  peer 
Close  Into  her  Kyes, 
So  the  leg-end  salth, 
Have  ever  beheld  the  tiniest  tear, 
Or  caught  her  Byes  a-<arlng. 
Worcester.  —M.  B.  W. 


li-ere  Is  "straw  1  in  plenty  to  be  had 
for  the  asking  at  any  music  store. 


R.  R.  G. 
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As  the  World  Watrs: 

In  re:  Copley  snuare,  Cottage  Farm  ; 
bridge,  war  memorial  In  the  Basin, ' 
etc.,  etc.  : 

"Brederln,  •re  must  do  eomethlngr  to  i 
remedy  de  status  quo,"  said  a  negro, 
preacher  to  his  congregation. 

"Brudder  Jones,  what  am  do  status 
quo?"  asked  a  member. 

"Dat  my  brudder,"  replied  the  preach- 

■,  ".  ■    le  Latin  for  de  mess  we'se  In." 
Yours  truly, 

JABEZ  6LOCUM. 


/E»,  AND  THE  HOSE  IS  ON  EVERY 
SIDEWALK 

(Boston  Herald,  March  15) 
This  is  the  time  of  year  when  ner\-es 
re  frazzled,  when  the  Impatient  wait- 
ug  for  the  robin  and  flowers  and  blue 
kles  makes  life  seem  like  nothing  but 
ne  Irrigation  after  anotlier. 


IF  THEY  ARE  "SCULPTURAL" 

\3  the  "World  "Wags: 
Ah,  there's  the  rub!   A  few  years  ago 

-when  the  short  skirts  came  into  vogue 

-I  gave  up  driving  a  car.    Safety  first! 

He  couldn't  see  the  forest  because  of 
the  trees."  I  couldn't  see  the  road  be- 
cause of  the  limbs. 

What  a  variety  there  is!  Gnarled 
limbs,  the  Knobby  kind,  seem  to  be 
quite  prevalent.  Then,  at  one  extreme 
are  the  church-wardens,  which,  ready 
to  map  at  the  first  misstep,  seem 
almost  pathetic.  And  at  the  other  ex- 
treme Is  the  standai-d  variety  of  beef 
to  the  heel.s — pillars  worthy  to  support 
a  temple.  Talk  about  an  eye  full!  The 
thousand  eyes  of  the  night  and  the 
day's  one  hardly  encompass  them.  But 
every  once  in  a  while  the  vigilant  watch 
of  mine  aged  orbs  is  rewarded  by  the 
sight  of  a  pair  of  dream  legs,  "shapely, 
sculptural."  There  is  beauty  to  be 
found  in  this  world,  if  one  be  alert. 

S.  A.  PRIST!. 

ilOLCA  WARREN 

Olga  Warren,  soprano,  sang  this  pro- 
ram  last  night  m  Stelnert  hall: 
O'er  the  Hills,  Hopkinson;  I  Have  % 
ilent  Sorrow,  Reinagle;  Return,  O 
.ove,  Pellssler;  My  Generous  Heart 
ilsdalns,  Hopkinson;  Thou  Art  So  Like 
Flower,  Chadwick;  The  Robin  Sings 
1  the  Apple  Tree,  Idylle,  The  Nightln- 
ple,  A  Maid  Sings  Light,  MacDowell; 
Ungs  of  Night,  Watts;  The  Sea,  Grant- 
chaeffer:  The  Ke'  Still  Ripples,  Weller; 
)o  Not  Go,  My  Love,  At  The  Well, 
lageman;  If,  Slender  Tour  Hands,  Mac- 
'adyen;  A  Tragic  Tale,  J.  Bertram  Fox; 
'a>.  and  Night,  Hilbert  Earl  Stewart; 
ly  Lover  is  a  Fisherman,  Strickland; 
'elcome.  Sweet  Wind,  Cadman. 
If  It  was  national  pride  or  patriotism 
lat  led  Mrs.  Warren  to  present  an  "all 
merlcan"  program,  a  pity  it  Is  that 
■ise  judgment  did  not  guide  her  to  a 
etter  one  than  that  of  last  night  At 
•-  best  of  It  we  cannot  yet  compete 
those  German  writers  of  great 
mgs,  or  yet  with  the  best  of  the 
rench-to  admit  so  much,  one  does  not 
ave  to  belong  to  that  vast  noisy  tribe 
half-Amerlcanlzed  Americans  who 
lake  it  a  point.  In  their  folly  and  their 
l-manners,  to  run  down  everything 
atlve. 

But  Ve  can,  nevertheless;  make  a 
raver  showing  than  Mrs.  Warren's  list 
r  songs  would  suggest.  Since  she  chose 
>  begin  well  at  the  beginnings,  why 
id  she  make  a  bridge  over  Stephen 
oster's  nose?  Though  scarcely  the 
snius  some  people  today  win  have  him 
V6  man  had  genuine  sentiment  In  his 
ature,  and  the  melodic  gift  to  ex 
ress  it. 

What,  furthermore,  can  have  been  In 
.rs.  Warren's  mind  when  she  Ignored 
le  names  of  Poote,  Griffes,  Lang 
Tielpley,  Carpenter,  Just  to  mention  a 
iw  at  random?  The  negro  spirituals 
10,  would  seem  to  merit  a  place  in  a 
mcert  of  American  songs,  not  to  say 
1  example  or  two  of  some  extremely 
)od  work  by  some  of  the  younger  men 
id  women. 

The  names  Chadwick  and  MacDow- 

dld  appear;  good.  But  their  songs 
re  not  enough  to  break  the  spell  of 
diocrity;   four  songs  by  MacDowell 

Ides,  too  clearly  showed  their  want 
variety.    Mrs.  Warren  should  rather 

e  labeled  her  program  one  of  Amer- 

1  parlor  songs. 

he  and  her  excellent  accompanist, 
icls  Jloore,  worked  vallanOy,  though 
iln,  to  make  bricks  without  straw 
Warren,  on  the  whole,  made  wise 
of  her  exceedingly  pretty  voice  The 

'.er  the  song,  be  It  said  to  her  credit 


19TH  CONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  19th  concert  of  the  Boston  sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevltzky,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  S.vmphony  hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Handel,  movements  from  the 
"Water"  music;  Tansman,  symphony, 
A  minor;  Qlazounov,  concerto  for  vlolta 
(Richard  Burgin,  violinist);  Weber, 
overture  to  "Oberon." 

Mr.   Tansman  composed    this  sym- 
phony last  summer  and  dedicated  It  to 
Mr.    Koussevltzky.     The  performance 
yesterday  was  the  first.    The  composer 
wrote  a  long  description  of  the  work, 
too  long  for  Insertion  in  the  orchestra's 
program-book.     He  had  much  to  say 
about  his  Intentions.    "What  a  composer 
purposes  when  he  girds  up  his  loins 
to  write  Is  not  of  so  much  Importance 
as  what  he  actually  writes.    When  Mr 
Tansman  said  that  this  symphony  1." 
in  the  classic  form  with  personal  modi 
ficatlons  made  In  order  to  revive  the 
form  by  adapting  It  to  modern  require 
ments,  he  probably  hoped  to  reassure 
the  conservatives  and  lure  tho  radicals 
to  a  hearing.    New  wln«  In  old  bottles 
The  question  comes  up:  "Are  these  per- 
sonal modifications  a  revelation  of  In- 
dividual strength  or  weakness?"  Had 
thi.s    composer  last    summer  musical 
Ideas,  symphonlo  material  of  sufficient 
significance  for  a  symphony  constructed 
along  the  old  classic  lines?    Could  he 
develop  richly  this  material? 

The  slow  movement  and  the  scherso 
are  the  most  Ingeniously  constructed, 
the  most  agreeable  pages  of  the  work. 
The  adagio  Is  often  melodically  beauti- 
ful though  various  elements  that  enter 
Into  the  long  continued  melodic  flow  de- 
tract'from  the  prevailing  mood  and  give 
the  impression  of  a  laborious  attempt  to 
escape  from  what  "the  composer  might 
regard  as  too  obvious  expressiveness. 
The  scherzo,  based  on  Polish  folk- 
dances,  a  polka  and  a  mazurka.  Is  de- 
lightful throughout.  There  Is  not  a  tbo 
clo.se  adherence  to  the  dance  form;  the 
polka  rhythm  Is  not  so  aggressively 
forced  as  to  remind  one  of  the  song 
still  associated  with  Roslna  Yokes.  In 
this  scherzo  true  Invention,  compelling 
rhytlim,  and  a  fine  sens*  of  color  are  to 
be  recognized. 

The  first  movement  and  the  finale  do 
not  strike  one  so  favorably.  The  the- 
matic material  la  hardly  of  weight,  nor 
Is  It  employed  clearly  and  effectively. 
The  orchestration  Is  often  thick;  the 
music,  especially  In  the  first  movement,  " 
Is  at  times  bombastic.  Sheer  noise  la 
not  a  symptom  of  strength.  Again,  In 
the  first  movement  there  is  a  lack  of 
logical  continuity,  there  are  patchy  con- 
trasts, there  are  thunderous  explosions 
for  which  no  train  of  gunpowder  has 
been  laid.  Thus,  perhaps,  did  Mr.  Tans- 
man expect  to  win  the  admiration  of 
the  radicals  while  he  was  trying  to  ap- 
pease the  poker-backs  by  pointing  out 
to  them  that  he  was  at  heart  devotedly 
classical.  "Personal  modifications"  are 
not  to  be  ruthlessly  condemned;  but 
they  depend  on  the  musical  individuali- 
ty of  the  composer  and  his  ability  to 
modify  and  at  the  same  tlm<>  preserve. 

Mr.  Burgin,  excellent  violinist,  ad- 
mirable concert  master,  was  enthusi- 
astically applauded  for  the  beauty  of 
his  tone,  his  technical  proficiency,  and 
his  rhetorical  taste  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Glazounov's  concerto.  The  first 
sections  are  of  a  suave  nature  that  a 
violinist  might  easily  turn  into  sugary 

I  sentlmentalism,  knowing  that  he  would 
'  thus  please  many.  Mr.  Burgin  avoided 
jthls  pitfall.  He  played  the  music  of 
j  these  sections  In  a  pleasingly  emotional 
I  manner;  abstained  from  unduly  stress- 
ing sentiment  or  from  Introducing  any 
I  heroic  element  foreign  to  the  music. 
^  The  finale,  the  weakest,  most  perfunc- 
i  tory  and  conventional  portion  of  the 
I  concerto  was  performed  with  the  req- 
'ulslte  spirit.  And  so  the  hearty,  spon- 
taneous applause  was  more  than  a  per- 
sonal tribute  to  the  artist  who  Is  warm- 
ly appreciated  here  as  man  and 
violinist. 

It  may  be  noted  In  connection  with 
the  approAchlng  Beethoven  festival, 
that  Beethoven  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  Handel  was 
the  greatest  composer  who  ever  lived; 
that  shortly  before  Beethoven's  death 
he  rejoiced  at  receiving  the  40  volumes 
of  Arnold's  edition  of  Handel's  works:  i 
"I  have  long  wanted  them,  for  Handei 
Is  the  greatest,  tho  ablest  composer 
that  ever  lived.  I  can  still  learn  from 
him."  These  voJumes  cheered  him  when 
he  was  on  his-  bed  of  pain;  Handel's 
scores  were  always  In  his  mind  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  The  "Water" 
music  was  for  an  occasion,  and  not  in- 
tended for  a  huge  body  of  strings  with 
other  Instruments,  yet  the  music  does 
not  suffer  when  thus  tranrferrod  Into 


No  wonder  that  the  publication  of 
"Erewhon"  was  a  painful  blow  to  this 
smug  and  narrow-minded  family.  Sam- 
uel was  looked  upon  aa  a  scoffer,  a 
blasphemer,  a  lost  soul.  •  Then  there 
was  the  original  quarrel,  the  refusal  to 
be  ordained,  the  father  forbidding  the 
son  his  house.  "Wlien  Butler  was  taken 
sick,  and  his  man  was  sent  to  Naples 
tlie  amiable  Leigh  Hunt,  jito  bring  him  home,  the  yacht  of  one  of 
Harriet's  nephews  by  marriage  was 
lying  off  the  coast  and  offered  a  pleas- 
ant means  of  conveyance,  "but  Harriet 
dared  not  expose  a  young  man  to  the 
contaminating  Influence  of  the  Infidel." 


overture  brought  an  end  to  a  concert 
that  was  greatly  enjoyed.  Tansmari's 
Symphony,  which  Mr.  Koussevltzky  con- 
ducted With  Infinite  care  and  gusto,  was 
received  respectfully  at  least,  {f  not 
with  lively  admiration  by  the  audience. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  progrram  next  Friday  afternoon  will 
comprise  Beethoven's  4th  and  5th  sym- 
phonies; the  program  of  Saturday  even- 
ing, March  26,  the  Sih  and  7th  sym- 
phonies. .  ^  

How  far  is  a  novelist  justified  in 
shaping  his  characters  after,  his  friends 
or  members  of  his  own  family?  Did 
Dickens  show  filial  respect  In  using  his 
father  for  MIcawber  and  Dorrlt?  His 
mother  for  Mra.  Nlckleby?  And  though 
he  denied  It  in  a  half-hearted,  shabby 
manner  his  Sklmpole  was  recognized  as 
a  portrait  of 

There  are  other  Instances  of  novelists 
thus  Injuring  or  complimenting  ac- 
quaintances, friends,  enemies,  relatives; 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Theodore  "Win- 
throp.  from  iSmollett  to  men  and  wom- 
en now  writing.  Perhaps  the  most 
flagrant  case  is  that  of  Samuel  Butler 
who.  In  his  "Way  of  All  Flesh."  por- 
trayed unpleasantly,  yes  cruelly,  hla  par- 
ents and  his  sisters. 

Jfrs.  R.  S.  Garnett,  whose  mother  was 
a  cousin  of  Butler's  mother,  comes  to 
the  defense  of  the  family  In  ".Samuel 
Butler  and  His  Family  Relatloiis,"  pub- 
lished In  this  country  by  E.  P.  Button 
><i  Co. 

That  Butler  resented  his  father's 
treatment  of  him  \s  liidtsputable.  Com- 
menting In  Ills  "Note  Books"  on  the 
Bishop  of  Carllsle'n.  picturing  children 
of  one  family  as  looking  forward  to  joy- 
ful meetings  in  a  higher  world,  Butler 
wrote:  "I  am  sure  my  great-grand- 
father did  not  look  forward  to  meeting 
Ills  father  in  heaven — his  father  had  j 
cut  him  out  of  his  will;  nor  can  I  crciit 
my  grandfather  with  any  great  longing 
to  rejoin  my  great-grandfather — a  wor- 
thy man  enough,  but  one  with  whom 
nothing  ever  prospered.  I  am  certain 
my  father,  after  he  was  40,  did  not  wish 
to  see  my  grrandfather  any  more.  .  .  . 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  have  no  wish  to 
see  my  father  again." 


he 

>"uns  days  tlie-  used  lo  go  Into  a  sort 
of  cataleptic  fit,  stiff  and  rigid,  If  she 
did  riot  get  her  own  way."  "i'et  she  sent 
newspapers,  games,  comforts  and  let- 
ters to  lighthouse  men,  and  had  a 
special  love  for  the  Feast  of  the  Epiph- 
any. When  she  read  a  poem  by  George 
Herbert  on  the  Passion,  her  voice,  as 
she  said,  "got  husky"  with  emotion. 
The  poems  and  extracts  from  the  Jour- 
nals of  May  Included  by  Mrs.  Garnett 
In  iier  book  do  not  show  her  a  woman 
of  uncommon  mind  or  obset-vatlon. 


Nor  can  Mrs.  Garnett  acquit  Butler's 
father  from  grave  blame  In  the  money 
question  between  him  and  his  son.  "Ho 
seems  to  have  made  a  most  ungenerous, 
a  tjTannlcal  use  of  the  power  of  the 
purse."  She  admits,  too,  that  Canon 
Butler's  temper  was  hot  and  hasty. 


Saying  that  It's  a  sad  story,  Jlrs. 
Gamett  portrays  Samuel  Butler  as  a 
kind  and  unselfish  friend,  disguising  his 
natural  sensitiveness,  by  cynical  utter- 
ances, lacking  In  self-confidence,  ex- 
quisitely courteous.  "A  diffident,  af- 
fectionate, generous  nature  I  read  In 
him,  warped  for  life  by  the  repressions 
and  severities  of  his  childhood."  And 
so  he  wrote  "The  Way  of  All  Flesh." 


Mrs.  Gamett's  purpose  is  to  defend 
the  family  circle  ridiculed  by  Butler. 
She  Insists  that  the  real  Theobald  was 
not  at  all  detestable;  that  Butler's  sis- 
ters were  not  odious;  that  Butler  was  on 
good  terms  with  his  family  to  the  last; 
that  Theobald  Pontlfex  Is  merely  the 
type  of  "foggy-minded,  fumbling  par- 
son," Intolerant  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation; Charlotte  Is  the  figurehead  of 
"bleak,  rigid  splnsterhood";  otherwise 
without  resemblance  to  the  sisters.  Mrs. 
Garnett  reminds  us  that  Butler  gave  or- 
ders that  the  novel  should  not  be  pub- 
lished In  the  lifetime  of  either  sister. 
His  literary  executor  disobeyed  the 
order. 

A\'hen  tho  novel  was  published,  friends 
of  the  sist,prs  warned  them  that  they 
would  find  it  painful  reading.  Each  as- 
sured the  other  that  she  would  not  look 
at  the  book;  but,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
each  wejit  out  and  purchased  a  copy; 
each  one  read  the  novel  surreptitiously; 
gradually,  by  some  quotation  or  careles.« 
allusion,  each  learned  that  the  other 
had  been  false  to, their  agreement. 


Early  In  1907  Henri  van  Blarenberghe 
wrote  to  Marcel  Proust  that  he  had 
been  made  physically  and  morally  111  by 
the  death  of  his  own  father.  A  few 
days  afterward  Henri  killed  his  mother. 
This  led  Proust  to  write  to  FIgatro  of 
Feb.  1,  1907,  an  article  that  astonished 
Paris.  The  title  was  "Filial  Sentiments 
of  a  Parricide."  At  the  end  Proust 
said:  "We  kill  a  loved  one  by  the  care; 
the  anxiety  we  constantly  Inspire."  Was 
Butler  by  writing  "The  Way  of  All 
Flesh"  a  posthumous,  but  conscious 
pan-lclde?  Conscious  because  he  could 
not  love  his  father. 


As  for  the  "Note  Books,"  they  were 
material  for  possible  future  use  and 
were  not  published  until  after  Butler's 
death.  His  friend,  Festing  Jone-s,  writ- 
ing the  life  of  Butler,  not  knowing  his 
family,  confirmed  what  Butler,  as  a  nov. 
eltst,  not  as  a  son  and  brother,  had 
written. 


Unfortunately    from    Mrs.  Carnett's 
own  book,  one  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  Butler  had  Just  cause  for  resent- 
ment; that  he,  too,  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  person  to  handle.  The  letters  writ- 
ten by  various  members  of  the  family 
show  them  to  be  of  a  most  conven- 
tional nature,  easily  shocked,  Intolerant. 
Mrs.  Garnett  admits  that  Canon  Butler 
was  not  a  good  father.    She  makes  this 
extraordinary  excuse:    "It  was  no  fault 
of  his;  nature"   (with  a  capital  "N"> 
"had  not  equipped  him  for  the  task." 
He  himself  was  not  happy  In  his  profes- 
sion,  so  he   trained  his   son  severely, 
never  sparing  the  rod.    Samuel's  sister, 
Harriet,  was  fiercely  ortteodox.    She  was 
appalled  by  her  brother's  freedom  of 
thought.    Charlotte,  in  the  novel,  was 
prim,   rather  self-righteous;   even  her 
apologist  concludes  that  her  manners, 
voice  and  character  were  disagreeable. 
But  Mrs.  Garnett  cannot  find  any  re- 
semblance   hetween     the    portrait  of 
Charlotte  and  .  either  of  Samuel's  sis- 
ters, Harriet  or  May.     (May  was  the 
one  who  would  not  act  as  bridesmaid 
to  her  dear  friend  Nora  because  she 
ould  not  bear  to  take  part  In  the  Uni- 
tarian   cereipony.)      Harrl"et,    too,  a 
woman    of    Indomltj^blev  will,  suffered 


Jli's.  Garnett,  defending  Butler's  fam- 
ily, defends  Butler  himself.  In  spite  of 
her  enumerating  his  good  qualities, 
one  concludes  from  his  writings  that 
with  all  his  brilliance  he  was  a  bump-. 
tious,  and  often  deliberately,  proudly 
disagreeable  man. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  busy  little  man  from  out  of  town 
made  his  way  along  one  of  our  streets 
at  exactly  midnight.  Suddenly  a  foot- 
pad appeared  and  whispered  huskily: 
"Dontcha  run!  Hand  over  yer  jack!" 
So  the  busy  little  man  ran.  But  It 
seems  the  out-of-towner  took  second 
money,  for  the  bandit  outstepped  his 
victim.  'Yer  purtee  fast,  all  right,"  sez 
the  hijacker  as  he  soaked  the  busy  one 
behind  the  car  with  the  butt  of  his  gat. 
"I'll  say  ...  I  am  ..."  returned  the 
busy  little  man,  plucking  so\eral  long- 
stemmed  daisies.  "I  had  three  .  .  . 
chonis  elrls  .  .  .  out  to  .  .  .  dinner." 

gURTON  HOLMES 

Burton  Holmes  began  his  travelogT;' 
in  Symphony  hall  last  night  by  sayir., 
that  though  his  subject  was  China,  ii 
would  not  deal  In  the  history  or  tiie 
art  of  that  wonderful,  gigantic  land, 
nor  would  he  discuss  the  present  politi- 
cal and  economic  troubles;  he  would 
show  pictures  Illustrating  the  scenery 
and  the  daily  "fe.  This  he  did  in  an 
interesting  manner.  First  the  audience 
was  shown  Hong-Kong.  Canton  with  its 
amazing  boat  life,  Shanghai.  There 
were  street  scenes  in  the  Chinese  and 
the  foreign  districts.  Other  cities  less 
known  before  tho  present  complications 
were  visited.  A  great  part  of  the  trav- 
elogue was  concerned  with  the  journey 
up  the  mightv  river  Yangtse  with  its 
fierce  current.  Its  wild  gorges.  The 
barges  laboriously  hauled  against 
stream  bv  the  "trackers."  like  >he 
bargemen  of  thf>  Volga  in  their  toil  and 
misery  Pekin  was  visited.  Mr. 
Holmes's  descriptions  ot  the  various 
journeys  were  Instructive  In  themselves 
and  were  supplemented  by  many  pic- 
ture.<!  many  striking,  all  of  them  inter- 
osting.  The  travelogue  was  especially 
entertaining  to  those  who  have  rend 
Abel  Bonnards  remarkable  book  <n 
China,"  which  has  recently  been  trans- 
lated from  the  French. 

The  t-a',e!ojne  will  be  repeated 
aftcrn" 
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As  the  reader  probably  knows,  "The  Vagabond  King,"  whicli  will 
be  performed  here  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  tomorrow  night,  is  a  musical 
comedy  based  on  Justin  Huntley  McCarthy's  "If  I  Were  King,"  and  was 
first  seen  in  New  York  at  the  Casino  on  Sept.  22,  1925.  The  success  of 
th«  play  with  Rudolf  Friml's  music  has  been  great  and  long  continued. 

To  some  "The  Vagabond  King,"  which  of  itself  will  undoubtedly  give 
pleasure,  will  revive  agreeable  memories  of  E.  H.  Sothern  in  "If  I  Were 
King.*'  This  play  was  brought  out  at  the  Garden  Theatre,  New  York,  on 
Oct.  14,  1001,  with  Sothern  as  Villon,  George  W.  Wilson  as  Louis  XI  and 
Cecilia  Loftus  as  Katherine  de  Vaucelles. 

The  play  came  to  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre,  Boston,  on  March  24, 
1902,  when  the  part  of  Katherine  was  taken  by  Helen  MacGregor.  Re- 
vived, the  play  was  seen  here  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on  May  11,  1914. 
Elizabeth  Valentine  played  Katherine. 

When  "The  Vagabond  King"  was  produced  in  New  York,  Dennis  King 
took  the  part  of  Villon;  Max  Figman  was  Louis  XI  and  Carolyn  Thomson 
waa  Katherine. 


There  was  a  play  called  "Villon  the  Vagabond,"  written  by  Charles 
M,  Skinner  for  his  brother  Otis.    It  was  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  Chicago,  on  Sept.  2,  1895.    Otis  Skinner  says  in  his  "Footlights 
and  Spotlights"  that  this  play  was  written  on  almost  identical  lines  with 
those  of  "If  I  Were  King."    "It  would  be  folly  to  pretend  to  say  which 
was  the  better  play  or  intimate  that  any  of  the  material  of  the  McCarthy 
piece  was  taken  from  ours,  but  the  similarity  was  striking.    However,  our 
consciences  did  not  permit  us  to  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  chronology 
as  did  McCarthy's.    His  Louis  XI  was  the  conventional  old  character  fel- 
low that  Irving  had  made  known  to  us,  while  his  Villon  was  a  young  man.  i 
Historically  this  was  incorrect,  but  after  all  McCarthy  took  only  a  dram- 1 
atist's  license,  while  with  us  it  served  our  purpose  to  keep  historical  i 
verity  intact.    Although  my  play  was  effectively  staged  and  played  I 
couldn't  get  it  into  New  York.    According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Powers' 
that  Were,  I  was  a  provincial  star  with  a  reputation  to  make." 

"Villon  the  Vagabond"  was  seen  at  the  Park  Theatre,  Boston,  on  I 
Sept.  30,  1895.  Villon,  Otis  Skinner;  Charles  VII.,  R.  Payton  Carter;  The 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI,  Frederick  Moseley;  Katherine  (Catherine),! 
Sarah  Truax. 


"Villon,  Poet  and  Cutthroat"  in  one  act  was  produced  at  the  Birming- 
ham (Eng.)  Grand  Theatre  in  April,  1894;  and  at  the  Royalty,  London, 
In  June  of  that  year.  S.  C.  Courte  was  the  author.    So  Mr.  Skinner's 
belief  that  his  brother's  play  was  the  first  of  the  Villon  dramas  was  un 
foanded. 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  historical  and  biographical  accuracy  was 
thrown  to  the  winds  by  Mr.  McCarthy.  Some  even  wondered  why  he  had 
the  courage  to  idealize  Villon,  genius  and  blackguard.  When  the  play  was 
produced  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  London,  with  George  Alexander  as 
the  hero,  in  1902,  a  cynical  reviewer  wrote:  "Possibly  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
atidience  will  look  up  Villon  in  an  encyclopaedia,  and  five  per  cent,  be 
aware  that  the  phrase,  'Ou  sont  les  neiges  d'antan,'  was  written  by  him. 
Certainly  many  will  be  afraid  to  speak  of  him  .  .  .  because  of  a  feel-  ] 
ing  of  uncertainty  whether  in  pronouncing  his  name  you  ought  to  sound  j 
the  '11"  as  in  'ville'  or  as  in  'fille,'  there  being  no  real  rule."  Then  this  re- 
viewer went  on  at  length  to  protest  against  taking  as  the  hero  of  a  play  | 
a  man  "whose  character  you  cannot  represent,  whose  life  you  must  ia's- 
Ify?  There  is  an  illegitimate  effort  to  obtain  a  purely  adventitious  inter- 
est." All  of  this  seems  to  us  mere  piffle.  Why  should^  one  play  the  role  of 
Gradgrind  and  say  to  a  dramatist:  "Facts,  sir;  give  me  facts."  Shake- 
speare did  surprising  things  with  English,  Roman  and  Franco-English 
history. 

To  many  Bostonians  Villon  is  well  known  by  Stevenson's  short  story, 
by  the  immoi-tal  poem  translated  by  Rossetti,  and  by  S%\-inbume's  ballad 
with  the  refrain: 

ii'JVillon,  ouiLsad  bad  glad  mad  brother's  name!" 

Within  recent  years  French  writers,  beginning  with  Marcel  Schwob 
and  ending  with  Francis  Carco,  have  thrown  a  bright  light  on  Villon's 
strange  and  pitiable  life.  "The  Vagabond  King"  may  lead  some  to  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  ^vith  the  great  poet. 

Some  wonder  why  Mrs.  Fiske  plays  the  first  two  acts  of  "Ghosts"  in 
a  cheerful  spirit.  They  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  play  is  one 
of  continuous  unrelieved  gloom.  Mr.  To\vnsend  Walsh  tells  why  her  in- 
terpretation is  new  in  that  she  makes  Mrs.  Alving  a  hopeful,  courageous 
creature. 

"In  the  text  and  stage  directions  (Archer's),  there  is  justifiable  rea- 
son for  conceiving  Mrs.  Alving  at  the  opening  of  the  play  to  be  buoyant 
and  resilient.  Soon  after  her  first  entrance.  Pastor  Manders  says  to  her: 
"Why,  Mrs.  Alving,  you  seem  in  high  spirits  today.'  So,  instead  of  being 
palled  with  the  'joy  of  life'  that  has  re-acted  so  disastrously  in  the  case 
of  her  late  husband,  she  looks  forward  vivaciously  to  a  fragment  of  'joy 
of  life'  for  herself.  She  sees  through  the"  self-complacent,  hypocritical 
Pastor  Manders;  his  depressing  forebodings  do  not  daunt  her.  Oswald, 
her  son,  has  retinmed  from  Paris  and  the  first  few  recurrences  of  the 
"ghosts"  of  the  past  in  his  behaviour  still  find  her  courageous.  She  looks 
forward  to  a  new  and  happy  life  with  him.  It  is  only  in  the  last  act  that 
Mrs.  Fiske  makes  Mrs.  Alving  succumb  to  the  sense  of  unbeatable  destiny. 

"Perhaps  Mrs.  Fiske  is  the  first  actress  to  play  the  part  in  this  way; 
she  believes  it  is  the  way  Ibsen  intended  it  to  be  played.  In  numberless 
German  performances  by  stock  companies  Mrs.  Alving  has  always  been 
interpreted  from  the  rise  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain  as  a  woman  crushed 
and  cowered  by  a  feeling  of  impending  doom.  This  conception,  Mrs.  Fiske 
believes,  is  not  Henrik  Ibsen's. 

"When  she  was  acting  Nora  in  'A  Doll's  House'  about  20  years  ago, 
Ibaen,  who  had  not  then  declined  mentally,  sent  her  from  Christiania  a 
wreath  of  Norwegian  laurel,  together  with  a  letter  saying  he  believed 
she  understood  Nora  and  made  her  intelligible  to  American  audiences.  He 
expressed  the  hope  that  she  would  some  day  play  Mrs.  Alving  and  make 
her  clear  to  people.  This  one  line  in  Ibsen's  letter  inspired  her  to  this 
so-called  .'new  interpretation.'    T>^at  the  '^l  iv   rains  in  light  and  shadow 


'  first  two  acts  in^aTvein  of  cheerfu 
l;ghii;i  ji.Liii  !its  only  serve  to  accentuate  the  hcii  i 
discovery  of  her  boy's  tragedy. 

"It  is  perhaps  timely  to  recall  Pirandello's  poem  'Spectres,'  whidi 
epitomizes  in  a  few  significant  lines  the  theme  of  'Ghosts.'  (It  is  worth 
noting  that  Edmund  Gosse  and  William  Archer,  who  first  translated 
Ibsen's  works  into  English,  never  considered  'Ghosts'  an  altogether  sat- 
isfactory equivalent  for  the  original  Nordic  title,  "Those  Who  Walk' 
A«un.') 

"Here  is  Pirandello's  poem: 

In  a  little  dust,  in  a  tittle  dust. 

Earth,  thou  reclalmest  us,  who  do  all  our  lives 

Find  of  thee  but  Egyptian  villeinage. 

Thou  dost  this  body,  this  enhavocked  realm, 

Submit  to  ancient  and  ancestral  shadows. 

Descended  passions  sway  it,  it  is  distraught 

With  ghostly  usurpation.^,  dinned  and  fretted 

With  the  still  tyrannous  dead — a  haunted  tenement 

Peopled  from  barrows  and  outworn  ossuaries."  " 


And  now  the  Beethoven  Festival  week  is  at  hand.  Will  it  whet  desire 
to  hear  something  by  Beethoven  at  every  Symphony  concert  in  future,  or 
will  the  audience  follow  the  example  of  the  Athenian  who,  tired  of  hearing  i 
Aristides  called  the  Just,  voted  for  his  exile?  P.  H.  | 


YEAST  IN  THE  THEATRE 


Eva  Le  Gallienne's  Daring  Venture — Ibsen 
No  Longer  Spells  "Failure" 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

A  young  poet,  uncompromising,  singing  in  his  gafret,  if  he  can  find 
a  garret  today,  stirs  the  imagination.  He  is  a  lovely  thing,  apart  from  our 
life,  unworried  by  antique  furniture  or  the  cost  of  gin,  removed  from  a 
civilization  where  leisurely  hours  are  as  rare  as  secretary  birds.  In  the 
world  of  the  New  York  theatre,  Eva  Le  Gallienne's  Civic  Repertory  ven- 
ture is  that  young  poet.  Any  one  who  would  watch  birth,  the  beginning 
and  the  struggle,  and  who  can  stand  the  trip  to  Fourteenth  street,  should 
see  at  least  one  of  her  plays. 


The  old  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre  has  been  made  usable  again.  Its 
walls  are  newly  and  warmly  red  and  gold,  very  restful  to  the  eye,  even  if 
the  chairs  are  not,  as  Mr.  Ziegfeld  advertises  for  his  new  theatre,  "up- 
holstered on  the  back  as  well  as  the  seat."  The  lights  are  shaded  in  parch- 
ment and  have  a  simple  Jordan  Marsh  look.  At  a  dollar  and  60  cents  for 
the  best  seats.  Miss  Le  Gallienne  draws  into  this  theatre  *hat  nebulous 
thing,  "The  People."  The  People  who  ordinarily  would  be  sv^Tbound  at  the 
moVie  palace  around  the  comer  over  "Forbidden  PassionS,'^  seem  to  take 
their  Ibsen  and  like  it.  They  have  their  choice  of  the  six  plays  given  every 
week.  There  are  "The  Master  Builder"  and  "John  Gabriel  Borkmanr" 
"The  Three  Sisters,"  a  delightful  "Twelfth  Night,"  "The  Cradle  Song" 
and  Goldoni's  "La  Loc&ndiera."  According  to  Miss  Le  Gallienne,  their 
favorite  is  "The  Master  Builder,"  something  on  the  borderlanlT  between 
the  world  of  reality  and  the  world  of  the  imagination,  a  play  which  when 
it  was  first  produced  in  London  the  majority  of  critics  condemned  as  mean- 
ingless and  far-fetched.  The  Fourteenth  Street  audience,  with  Ibsen  ap- 
parently newly  rising  on  its  horizon,  is  either  more  intelligent  than  the 
London  critics,  or  it  does  not  bother  with  the  play's  meaning  in  terms  of  % 
workaday  world,  but  opens  its  heart  to  the  poet. 

Miss  Le  Gallienne  plays  Hilda  Wangel.  She  comes  dancing  into  the 
Master  Builder's  gloomy  home,  young,  cruel,  reaching  for  her  happiness, 
The  Younger  Generation  (not  exactly  a  new  topic  to  any  audience).  Her 
last  act  is  a  poem,  Hilda's  ecstasy  as  the  Master  Builder  climbs  the 
tower,  defying  God,  her  triumph  even  when  The  Builder  falls — it  is  all 
exquisite. 


1 


The  following  night  the  company  gives  "Tlie  Cradle  Song,"  a  play  at  i 

the  opposite  extreme  from  the  "Master  Builder."  From  spirits  light  and 
dark,  h>T)notism,  Promethean  defiance,  they  go  to  the  simplest  story  of 
life  in  a  Dominican  convent.  Miss  Le  Gallienne  is  Sister  Joanna  of  the 
Cross — one  of  the  nuns  who  find  in  their  adopted  baby  gi*"!  the  joy  of 
life  they  have  given  up.  The  story  could  not  be  simpler.  Teresa  grows  | 
up  as  little  girls  will,  a  nice  young  man  comes  along  as  nice  j-oung  men 
do  in  Spain  and  the  world  over,  and  Teresa  leaves  the  convent  for  America. 
Music  is  one  of  the  accessories  lacking  in  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre. 
As  a  result  the  audience  is  very  audibly  moved.  Gregorio  and  Maria 
Sierra  describe  their  play  as  a  comedy  in  two  acts,  but  it  is  one  of  those 
wistful  little  comedies  which  put  a  bad  strain  on  the  marvelous  stolidity 
j  apparently  considered  de  rigueur  by  American  audiences.  But  at  least  tf  j 
you  are  blowing  your  nose  so  is  everyone  else.  Emotion  doesn't  seem 
quite  so  gauche  in  this  theatre. 


Because  she  wants  to  keep  her  company  fresh  and  elastic,  Miss  Lo 
Gall  ienne  has  refused  to  take  "Cradle  Song"  uptown  for  the  delights  and 
profits  of  a  Broadway  season.  By  playing  her  six  plays  every  week  all 
winter  she  avoids  for  her  actors  both  that  long  settling  in  one  part,  which 
goes  with  a  long  run,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  one-play-a-week  method. 
With  a  new  play  every  week  and  only  five  rehearsals  for  each  play.  Miss 
Le  Gallienne  says,  the  actors  cannot  absorb  their  parts  and  must  depend 
on  outward  tricks  rather  than  a  real  understanding.  Then,  no  matter 
how  good  the  play,  an  inspired  interpretation  is  almost  impossible.  Watch- 
ing her  company,  her  conception  of  what  Repertory  should  be  is  justified. 
There  are  no  husky  bellowngs  from  the  prompter,  nor  important  parts 
taken  in  the  grand  ham  manner.  One  can  sit  back  and  enjoy  the  plaj 
without  any  back-seat  worrying  over  the  brakes. 

Everything  about  the  Civic  Repertory  is  unpretentious;  the  creaky 
theatre  whose  only  effort  is  to  be  unobtrusive,  the  autlience  with  dinner 
coats  and  bare  shoulders  as  decided  oases,  Mi.-s  Le  Gallienne  herself,  who 
does  hpr  business  interviews  as  she  di-ifts  about  her  empty  theatre  like  a: 
slender,  serious  child  with  close-cropped  hair,  a  dog  at  her  heels.  Even] 
her  own  dressing  room  has  no  frills.  There  is  barely  room  for  t^vf'  vcr- 
anil  the  s>  ond  had.  better  be  thin,  too,  and  somehow  manage 


i  ss  of  La  Locandiera,  the"Mistres<?  of  fH»  in*. 
,.all..u  about  the  theatre.   The  young  poet  is  p^^uS 

Zfj'ZZTJ  L°!^  if _ror,".^e.  without  a  doubt.  Then  what  if  he 


r 


ben.     Paisiello,  Qui  vuoi   la  Zingarella.     Ciniara,  F| 
penter,  When  I  bring  to  you  color'd  toys,  The  Sleep 
eyes.     Titcomb,    Absence,      Lefebvre,    Ici-b.is  tou' 
L'Heure  delicieuse.     Grieg,   Lauf  der  welt.  Hildacli, 
The  Danza,     Foote,  Tranquillity.     Rummel,  Ecstasy.    Two  Irish 
Songs,  arr.  by  Hughes;  The  Gartan  Mother's  Lullaby,  and  I   Know  my 
Love.     Kentucky  Folk  Sons.  The  Niglitingale. 


Th^ wtr'f/' ^Whn!*^cH^^^  u^^^  screams  of  appreciation  hv    Saturday— Jordan  Hall,  3  p.  M.  Anita  Atwater.  soprano;  Celius  Dougherty 

Vi!„_i„         *    young  he  acquires  a  public  and  a  house  on  Long  *'o?°'=°*lr-1  ^'  Mio^ben  ricordath  Respighi 


Island,  the  glamor  of  success.  This  is  the  Theatre  Guild,  l^lhdr  Terv 

eek  by  week  with 
eatre  they  strike 

"ord"  succeeding  each  other:  The"  pe™;;7n;  G^Jd^players'ir^S^^^^^ 
■ne  play  to  another  all  have  established 


'Srto'tt?"^  "Py^alion"  alternaleH  eek  Ty  week  S 

llie  Brothers  Karamazov"  and  at  the  John  Golden  Thpatro  fj^l 
■he  native  drama  note  with  "Ned  McCobb's  Daughter"  f        ^  ^^'^^ 


>ne  piay  to  another  all  have  established  reputations  CW''  ^« 
ralo  GUmore,  Dudley  Digges,  there  are  loTars  Tn  Jli  t 
■t  the  height  of  her  art  and'beauty.  s  theif l  ^dTng  ladv' Te/r^r.'' 


Stornellatrice.  Cimara,  Stornellata  Marlnara.  Schumann.  Der  Hi'mmei 
hat  eine  Traene  geweint.  Brahms,  An  die  Nachtigal.  Mainacht,  Voo 
ewiger  Llebe.  Chausson,  Le  Temps  des  iilas.  G.  Faure.  Serenade  Tos- 
cane.  Grieg,  Mens  Jeg  Venter,  en  Drom.  Scott,  The  Unforseen.  Le- 
rnont,  Shule  shule  shule  agrah.  Watts,  Wings  of  Night.  Quilter,  Love's 
Philosophy. 

Symphony  Hall,  8;15  P.  M.  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky,  conductor.  Beethoven's  Symphonies,  Nos.  6  and  7. 


i-or  a  thoroughly  absorbing  and  gloomv  evenino-  •  ^  . 

-roduction  of  "The  Brothers  K^amazov/'  cLpressfj  ^^t^  / 
acques  Copeau.  A  series  of  scenes  rather  obMytZ^ri^^^^  1''"^ 
or_ot  the  80's,  is  somehow  caught  into  a  whole  wl  ch  gfv^s  th 


John  Campbell  and  Hansj 
Ebell  Heard  at  Jordan  Hall 


Hans  Ebell,  pianist,  and  John  Camp- 
bell, tenor,  gave  a  concert  together  yes- 


f  n^.,*.^      I    I        .      _.;   °      '       <*  wjioie  wnicn  eivp'?  th<.           „_j  ga-vc  a  concern  logemer  yes- 

Dostoovsky  s  epic.  The  play  plunges  into  the  Karfmazov^  ■^-<i-  They 

■cfir    rebellious  ardent  words  of  Alfred  Lunt'soSf  a^  P^.^^rxned     to     a     good-sized  and 

"me  up  for  air  between  the  acts.  Dudley  Digues  ^ivJ,' T     y°\^^^.^}y  t».n.,.„.i„.   

performance  of  the  thoroughly  bad'^Id  feprobate  of  a  f^t\  ^'t 
all  his  sons  more  or  1p.«  ™  J  °  ^  father,  who 


nsian 

'•ives 


but  it  i,  /nthralUn^Jd  poX^";,:Xr.haf 


-  nmg  to  you 


means  a  pleasant 


-•s!  meuf SiTn J  e'^f^L^ruSSSti*""-  ^^'^""^ 

r  Plays  out  of  the  fiveTrrdueed  ^^S^^'^^  '^V^^'rTT- 
P^^f"^^/.^-   "  has  that  intoxicating  air  oT~t^  I^'I^!,^''^ 


thoroughly  plea.sed  audience. 

Mr.  Ebell  began  the  program  v.-ith 
Schumann's  sj-mphonic  studies,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  did  some  very  agree-  I 
able  playing.    In  a  later  gi-oup  of  solo  : 
pieces  Mr.  Ebell  made  it  clear,  from  j 
his  delivery  of  a  Chopin  mazurka  and  I 
ft  Johann  Strauss  waltz,  that  the  latter) 
:  rhythm  is,  to  him,  far  the  more  sym-  ' 
j  pathetic     He  had,  though,  but  a  few 
measures  In  -whlcli  he  could  slio-w  his 
fondness  for  the  ivaltz,  for  ha  elected 
to  play  a  paraphrase  by  Godowsky,  in 
I  which  the  essential  rhythm  got  lost  in 
the  bedlzenments  of  display. 

As  well  as  a  pianist.  Sir.  Ebell  ap- 
peared as  a  composer,  with  a  song 
called,  "Vlens!  Sur  tes  Cheveaux."  He 
had  something  to  say  when  he  wrote 
this  song,  with  a  melody  In  his  mind 
that  really  expresses  the  meaning  of 
the  poem,  and  with  an  accompaniment 
eo  skilwully  devised  Uiat,  though  bril- 
liant, it  does  not  cover  the  words.  Mr. 
■  Ebell  manages  his  declamation  so  skil- 
  J  malfo  fVio         i  -"•-••nc.    She  is    I  fully  that  it  would   be  a  very  good 

people,  as  it  has  been  in  contineS — ^-'"^  ^"""^^ 
Brest  in  her  " 

later,  in  all 


The  Theatre  Guild  will  not  be 


joy 


tors  are  under  contract 'foT^hree'yTa^s^  in"  NeS  v/l'  P""""^"*' 

t?rf  iHeXc?;^ArT^Sat;r„^ 

HepertcS'iS:;°:SS'XZSt  b^T^^  -  ^"^'^^^  wlth-reali^'singabie 

ston  With  ^rcotZtZfZ^^^^^^  i  -  -..-f.-  help  yesterday  Of  an  ac- 

.-^rested  to  see  a  Re^rtory  nTalTitLTJ<^T^  '"'^  ^^"^'^  ^""^^  be 
•ration.  A  little  money  helps.   Ss  iTr  Jl    ^       Produced  with  in-  .... 
r  her  actors.   But  more  than  tha'  a  mS!  .x""'  P^^'^  Broadway  prices  apprecTate 
'ur  theatre.   Some  time  in  the        soHnV  p'^^'f'''  ^  ""^  3^«t  «?,r«ntia 

ec  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  at  ^.Hl  ^.Ton^^Zl  S/^i^ 

RENA  H.  GARDNER. 


skeptical  with  those  apparitions  In  tne  j 
cauldron  scene."  Leading  critics  t 
thought  Irvlng's  Macbeth  one  of  his  j 
failures,  for  he  represented  Macbeth  as  , 
neurotic,  If  not  at  heart  a  coward.  j 


LINES  ON  BRINGING   HOME  SOME 
CHAMPAGNE,  BEFORE  DAWN, 
MARCH  17.  1927 
(For  as  tho  World  Waw) 
A  soft  night,  a  round  moon, 
A  city  block  and  tour  arc  llghta, 
Reflected  In  the  river. 
Above  are  curly  clouds — theatrical. 
Below  the  river — dead— uninterested- 
Blue,  cream,  gold,  black 
Lie  prone  on  Us  flat  surface. 
The  distant  purring  of  a  oar, 
Tiny  twin  lights  revolving,  far. 
Merely  a  cWy,  bare,  at  night. 
Glistening  with  cold  shadows  brlglit. 
It  is  the  very  stillness  lovers  want; 
Was't  not  on  some  such  night  as  this 
Leander  Jumped  the  Hellespont? 

HOMER  J.  ALLSOP. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

P   M  ^  Newbury  street,  Dartmouth  street  entrartc*  3-10 

3^n.''6u^^d?^\Tn'^L^^^an?'''Bedet'ti^  ^V'"^  ( Messrs"' BuJ? 

diri^cfor  ^Jus'sanrom^'  n^fn?.t^"«°!f',°'^'-^ii''^  musical 
No.  2     Tansman    ^^n=»'i  P'*;'""    Mendelssohn,  Quartet.  E  minor,  op.  24, 

B.^thov.];;'"QTa'r^;t,"l"%rrp'°r;inr.'or'l3?""° 

Steinert  Hall,  3:30  P     -  ^ 
Italian  concerto.  " 

lu(  - 
Sc 


lauan  concerto     Beethovi^n  '  ^^^1*1*''^°  ^'^B*''  Brazilian  pianist.  Bach, 

r^^^Sr^elbS ^^co^V-2^^^^^  P"^ 
Irf'^!'^':'  !'^!''  Boston  Public  Library,  3:30  P. 


Tn'^onrs^'lTn'i";''.  "pri^r^o^  ^/.""l, 3:30  P.  M. 
B  Bthovin,  Sonata    oD    26     nVl'  '"""i*  °*         South  End  Mu 
P  fCk's  Dance.     D  'indy    Lerm«o.""r?'  ^^9°''"'  The  Engulfed 
Chopin,   Nocturne    C  mln^r    n*'  °'  Severac,  Mtnetrlers  et 
Ballads.  Q  minor!'  Etude,   A  flat,   op.   10,   No.  10, 

Beethoven's  Missa  Solennii.  See 


Bruce 
sic  Schot)!. 

  _  ..idy    Lermnn.~"Ki  '        cnguirea  Cathedral, 

!^-.   c"ml^Sr°Be^ce°u',ef'^Eru1i'e',  ^"^rt'.^VSo^'N"^"*"' 

'"e^cijToVlcT"'"^  "-"M- 

panlst!"   R^os^fni',  Una'^o^e  pfco  fa7  p'a7~--'''-°'- -"""'^  ^"""^ 


The  Danza.    Homer  Sheen  ,^A°,^-\r^'"'"^-  Song  of  th 
Venn   ich   do^h  ein  fmrn^h  "        i"''^ Sing  me  to  S 
-..esschen,   Der  SchmetTerlfnn        ' ■  ^""B****"'  Sterne 
b:C°".  'S^^  Ma^  MaTson  Vilar^-^ 


er^  Song  of  the  Nile,  Chadwick, 
^  =       ■  -  *-  "'eep.    Franz,  Ach, 
mit   den  goldnen 


Fourdrain,  Le 
Augusta   Holmes,  La 
Bleiciimann,  Come, 
-         ■  k. 

r  Rice'  niav  '^Zilil' '  '         "-i "in ngion  Rice,  barl- 
hir."l-Pry  .'^'a.'^e'''  songs;   Handel,   Lascia  ch'  ia 
_Mf ss^fnct.  Vision  jfugitive.  Handel, 

et 


"  walk.     Ulster  meloriv  =^r.  ^     h  "^'o"  Tugitive.  Handel, 

lynure  Ballad,  County  ^Antrim  ^.rr"g''"ii'  "^^  '^^'^'^ 
By"  by  A.  A.  Milne.  Hughes.     Play:  "Mr. 


Symphonies 


Elizabeth  Pco 
anga;  Schubert.  Du 'bist'die  Riih 
/'here'er  you  walk.     •  • 
-■-ly.    A  Ballyr 
-im  Passes  By 

N^1°^^^'^Ha|^:8:^  P.  M.    Beethoven  Pest.val. 

Jordan    Hall,  8-15   p    m      a  1.1 
Symphony  orchestra,  Mme    Leafnlkn '"'i'".?"!  °^  Boston  Woman's 

.^prano;  Lucille  Oliv'er,  pUnlst  °'see  %ec°af  not°lci.  ^^'"^ 

artM^op:  59?         2^1  nnH'^^c^;'^  Festival.    Trio  B  flit, 
f     ».  iNo.  2  (London  string  Quartet);  Pianoforte 
uels,  pianist). 

jsetts  avenue,  8:15  P.   M.  "A 
nome-   given   by  the  "rm.JT'^®  musicale  Will  take  the'form 
.=ethoven  and  his  friends  tn  be  imn-         f ^    Guiccardi    in    Vienna  1803. 
Arts  Centre,  Maud  Cuney  y°""9  P"Pl«  of  the 

Jordan  Hall,  8-15  p   m      J   '  "^re,  director. 

nan,  pianist.  Monsigny,  Peur^on^  ,«?P^'"**'>''  contralto;  Reginald  Board. 
>e8lre  of   Beethoven      Beethov'"  ^if"9".'=«  ^"'0"  Schubert,  Le 

aure,  Barcarolle.     Duparc,  La  vi'  An"/  •'"    ^""^     D^P^rc.    Elegie. '  G 
toi.     Mortari.   ||   mago   Pls?ann1  '^"*""'""re-    Tchaikovsky,  TSurJours 

-sp.ghi    Nebbie.     Gibbs.  Ann's^  r;,H,?°S^"''>''   °  mio    .^mato  ben 

u,., an  Lullaby.  C  Burle^?,^ 'Awak,  V'°-"?;  Agnew,  Dirge.  D'A^Sa 
'AY-Symphony   Hall,  2-30      sZ      '  ^  / 

ymplionies  Nos.  4  and  5.    Mr.  Koussevit^^l'"'°"<,  °'  <=he5tra;  Beeth/ven's 
Women's  Republican  Club,  46  I.-,,  ^n^'.f""?"'^^*"'"-        ^^^^'^^  "otice 

orse,  mezzo-soprano;  Henry  Levine  street,  s.r^n  » 


p.  97;  String  Quartet,  op   59    IMn%  ^ 
inata.  A  flat  major,  op    no  C-o^d' 
The   Allied  Arts  Centre    is  m"  ^^"^^ 
.eethoven  and  Br.dgf;,"^*;^^^^^ 

an      At    Home"   given    hv  th.  "r- 


pianist.    Donaudy,  Q  del  mi 


compllshed  singer.  Mr.  Campbell  knows 
well  how  to  make  sung  words  uhder- 
atandable,  also  how  to  give  each  mu- 
alcal  phrase  its  becoming  turn.  He 
'  s,  furthermore,  the  value  of 
tiatlon;  his  songs  do  not  sound 
all  like.     So,  to  hear  him  is  a  pleasure. 

But  why  should  a  singer  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  quality  choose  to  rag  out 
Faure's  "Berceaux"  with  a  violin  ob- 
bligato  which  Faure  did  not  write? 
Though  Mr.  Ary  Dulfer  played  the  ob- 
bligato  well,  he  could  not  make  it  suit. 

By  the  same  token,  surely  Mr.  Camp- 
bell showed  questionable  taste  when  he 
placed  Siegmund's  Spring  Song  from 
"Die  "Walkuere"  cheek  by  jowl  with  a 
song  by  Pearl  Curran.  There  Is  such 
a  thing  as  the  fitness  of  things.  He 
alBO  sang  two  songs  by  Widor,  Rubin- 
etein's  "Es  blinkt  der  Tau,"  "Shelling 
Peas"  by  John  Duke,  and  "Warford's 
"Earth  Is  Enough."  K.  r.  g. 


The  friends  of  Mr.  Alan  Mo'wbray, 
and  they  are  many,  who  have  keenly 
regretted  his  withdrawal  from  the  Cop- 
ley Theatre  Company,  will  be  glad  to 
know  tHat  he  will  be  seen  In  Boston 
this  week  in  a  little  play  of  his  own  In- 
vention. The  tlUe,  "The  Try-Angle," 
should  surely  disarm  any  professional 
or  amateur  censor  of  the  stage  unless 
hr  should  Insist  that  "Try"  Is  an  euphu- 
ism for  "Tri." 

AjwopoB  of  "Macbeth. now  playing 
ihere.  Sir  Arthur  QulUer-Couch  In  his 
I  "Shakespeare's  'Workmanship,"  which 
has  Jtist  reached  Its  sixth  edition, 
speaking  of  "Macbeth,"  pleads  stoutly 
for  the  supernatural,  saying  that  with- 
out It,  we  have  "an  ordinary  sordid 
story  of  a  disloyal  general  murdering 
his  king."  "A.  N.  M."  does  not  think 
the  story  would  have  been  wholly  ordi- 
nary, but  he  admits  that  though  "tho 
watches  are  not  at  the  centre,  the  su- 
pernatural I3  Inextricably  part  of  the 
play." 

We  quote  from  his  Interesting  article 

in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  March  4: 
"I  think  that  the  supernatural  in  'Mac- 
beth' has,  BO  to  say,  shrunk  a  little; 
most  of  us  do  not  react  thrlUingly  to 
"liver  of  blaspheming  Jew'  and  the  other 
tit-bits.  Fortunately  the  essence  01  ihe 
play  13  untouched;  Lady  Macbetjv  Is 
far  greater  than  these  weird  «,  es, 
though  they  have  their  provoca-ive 
function.  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  Macbeth  and  his  wife  had  sat  to- 
gether by  dying  fires  discussing  their 
project  long  before  the  witches  ap- 
peared." 

It  is  surprising  to  flnfl  "A.  N.  M." 
saying  Uif  had  seen  "only  one  great 
Macbeth-+and  I  recollect  him  as  slightly 


"ELMER  GANTRY" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  are  waiting  for  the  bears  to 
come  out  of  the  woods  and  eat  Sinclair 
Lewis.  For  In  his  new  book,  "Elmer 
Gantry,"  Sinclair  pictures  evangelists 
and  preachers  as  being  very  naughty. 
We  wish  the  bears  would  hurry  up  and 
eat  Sinclair,  as  they  did  the  horrid  little 
boys  who  mocked  at  Old  Man  Elijah. 
We  are  going  to  wait  three  days  and 
give  the  bears  a  chance.  And  then  If 
they  don't  come  we're  going  to  say  that 
we  think  "Elmer  Gantry"  Is  a  great 
book,  a  book  you  can't  afford  to  miss 
reading.  But  of  course  we  don't  want 
to  say  that  until  after  we  find  out  If  ' 
the  bears  are  coming.    Safety  first. 

R.  H.  L. 

HOW  TO  ACHIEVE  LONGEVITY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  people  want  to  live  long  It  is 
a  matter  of  taste.  To  such  as  do,  the 
following  questions  asked  by  me  and  the 
answers  received  may  be  of  Interest. 

I  am  sixty-five  years  old  and  fairly 
spry,  but  I  want  your  advice  about 
hygienic  apparel  for  old  age. 

1.  Does  weight  or  material  make  a 
t  difference? 

2.  Should  I  wear  a  coat  when  It  rains? 

3.  What  sort  of  clothing  Is  most  con- 
ducive to  longevity? 

Answer:    1.  No. 

2.  Not  unless  you  go  outdoors. 

3.  Wear  a  dark  suit  with  white  cross 
bands,  white  hat  and  gloves.  At  night 
wear  a  red  light  In  your  hat.  On  coun- 
try roads  wear  a  coat  of  luminous  paint. 
So  clothed  you  may  live  to  be  100.  And 
you  may  not.  JOSCELTN. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Men  can  talk  'slang*— I  should  like 
to  call  my  luggage  'tra^js,'  and  my  curi- 
osities truck  and  dicker,'  and  my  weari- 
ness "being  knocked  up,*  but  I  might  as 
well  rob  a  bank."  This  passage,  -writ- 
ten by  Gall  Hamilton  In  1862,  gives  a 
distinct  shock  In  these  days,  when  to 
call  an  act  or  an  expression  unladylike 
Is  for  the  girls  Its  highest  commenda- 
tion. 

But  would  It  not  be  well  In  these  days 
to  adopt  a  different  uniform  for  the 
Boston  police — or  at  least  a  portion  of 
them,  to  be  denominated  The  Purity 
Squad?  Put  them  in  long  petticoats 
with  a  bonnet  and  veil,  with  a  white  lily 
In  one  hand  and  a  copy  of  "Elsie  Dins- 
more"  In  the  other.  It  seems  as  if  this 
much  concession  might  be  made  to  the 
old  maids  with  an  impurity  complex 
among  us — old  maids  of  both  sexes, 
married  and  single— left-overs  from  the 
mid-Victorian. 

But  seriously,  how  are  our  young  peo- 
ple going  to  learn  that  these  snappy, 
breezy  stories  are  really  Just  as  stupid 
as  the  Sunday  school  books,  and  the 
primrose  path  as  weary,  flat,  stale  and 
unprofitable  as  the  straight  and  narrow 
■way,  unless  they  have  a  chance  to  find 
out  for  themselves?  They  certainly  will 
not  take  our  testimony. 
Ashland.  W.  C.  ROSE. 


WAITIN' 

(For  As  the  World  Waars) 
There's  a  Daffodil  a-waltin' 

Down  beneath  the  snowy  ground. 
And  perhaps  antlclpatin' — 
Listenln'  for  the  tell-tale  sound 

luirf  deiender 


When  a  robin's  aongr  makes  cer- 
tain 

That  old  Aprn*a  mis«d  b«r  otir> 
tain, 

And  the  aprtn^lme's  come  around. 

There's  a  heart  I  know  a-waltin'— 

Bvit  the  spring  seems  far  away. 
Seems  forever  hesltatln". 

Sometimes  think  It's  lost  its  way. 
Tin  your  calendar-upsettln' 
Voice  begrulles  me  Into  bettin' 
Winter  haa  been  turned  to  May. 

R.  R.  R. 


NEW  CANDIDATES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  should  thrill  the  Joke  department 
of  the  Academy  to  know  that  Mr.  Er- 
nest Bever  Is  a  plumber  In  Amarlllo, 
Texas. 

Also  It  seems  pertinent  to  remark 
that  even  Mr.  Charles  R.  Weatherhogg, 
architect,  of  Ft.  Wayne.,  Ind.,  would 
be  satiated  had  he  lived  In  these  parts 
this  winter.  M.  G.  B. 

P.  S. — As  associate  to  the  Immortal 
Dean  Wimp  permit  me  to  nominate  Mr. 
Rudder  Moe  of  Chicago. 

SCHUMANN-HEINK 

j  Ernestine  Schumann-Heiiik,  contral- 
1  to,  sang  this  program  yesterday  after- 
I  noon  In  Symphony  hall:  My  Heart  Ever 
Faithful,  Bach;  Before  the  Crucifl.t,  La 
I  Forge;  Spring  Aria  from  "Samson  and 
Delilah,"  Saint-Saens;  Erda  Scene  from 
"Rhelngold,"  Wagner;  Mutter  an  der 
Wiege,  Ix)ewe;  Von  Ewlger  Liebc, 
Brahms;  Traum  durch  die  Damnierung, 
Strauss;  Erikonig,  Schubert;  Roeseiein, 
Schubert;  Taps,  arranged  by  Paster- 
nack;  Trees,  Rasbach;  Cradle  Song, 
MacFadyen;  Kerry  Dance,  MoUoy;  Bo- 
lero, Arditi. 

Mme.  ,Schumann-Helnk  was  celebrat- 
ing yesterday  50  years  of  service  as  a 
singer  before  the  public.  The  public 
assembled  yesterday  in  throngs  to  do 
her  honor;  Symphony  liall  was  fiiled  to 
the  very  doors.  How  many  singers  en- 
tering on  their  careers  today  will  Hnd 
their  BOlh  anniversaries  hailed  with  such 
enthusiastic  acclaim?  Not  many,  one 
may  make  bold  to  guess. 

Not  many  are  given  a  voice  like  Mme. 
Schumann-Heink's,  young  singers  ifiay 
truthfully  argue  in  their  defense.  But 
to  the  good  of  their  souls  they  may  as 
well  admit,  those  who  were  present  yes- 
terday in  Symphony  hall,  that  still  fewer 
among  them  are  taking  the  trouble  to 
acquire  a  skilled  technique  like  Mme. 
j  Schumann-Heink's.    When  yesterday  she 
I  began  to  sing  she  was  not  In  good  voice. 
Did  <>a  grow  worse  as  time  went  on? 
Not  o,  £«  of  it.   She  knew  how  to  hus- 
banrl  I:' •«■  resources,  how  to  coax  back 
resonance,  till  presentlj-,  when  she  sang 
j  of  MiniiBtonka,  she  was  uttering  tones 
the  sheer  sonority  of  which  was  enough 
to  send  shivers  down  the  back.  A  voice 
like  hers  Is  vouchsafed  to  few;  but  every 
singer  can  learn  to  make  the  most  of 
what  he  lias.  , 
To  achieve  so  much,  of  course,  rare  ' 
Intelligence  is^  pre-supposed.    Few  sing- 
ers, agreed,  are  blessed  with  intelligence/ 
like  Mme.  Schumann-Heink's.    But  the 
trouble  Is  that  only  a  few  of  the  lot  ap- 
pear to  makefull  use  of  what  intelligence 
they  have.    Because  the  most  of  them 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  become 
sound  musicians,   not  one  out  of  ten 
even  with  the  lustiness  of  youth  in  their 
favor,  can  model  a  phrase  with  the  firm 
touch  of  Mme.  .Schumann -Heink  today. 
They  would  also  find  themselves  at  a 
,  loss,   these  singers   ill-prepared,  when 
some  fine  day  their  vocal  powers  re- 
fused to  respond  to  their  way  with  this 
song  or  that.     Mme.  Schumaiin-Heink 
has  only  to  Imagine  a  new  way  as  she 
did  with  the  ErI  King,  a  way  quite  as 
thrilling  as  the  old.    She  can  do  it  be- 
cause she  knows  her  songs  root  and 
branch,  what  sentiment  poem  and  mu- 
sic are  meant  to  convey.    Not  all  young 
singers  know  their  music  so  completely 
If  they  did  they  would  not  so  often  mur- 
der It  for  the  sake  of  sentiment  pushed 
jto  the  point  of  meretricious  mawnish-' 
ness. 

But  her  personality!  hear  the  young 
;  s-ingers  cry.   Who  else  has  the  like  of  If 
lJust  so      Magnetic   no  doubt  at  the| 
start,  this  personality  has  grown  withJ 
the  years  because  of  Its  genuineness.' 
What  she  Is  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  has 
silways  shown  herself,  with  no  efforts  to 
be  something   else,   a  great  lady  one 
season,  a  French  soubrette  the  next  a 
dazzling  prima  donna  the  third.  Ever 
herself— with    all    the    defects  of  her 
qualities— never     essaying     what  she 
could  not  compass  well,  always  giving  I 
of  her  best  with  all  her  might,  so  has 
Mme.  Schumann-H|ink  let  her  person- 
ality grow,  and  so  has  she  grown  into 
the  hearts  of  her  hearers.    Long  may 
she  continue  to  rejoice  them — and  'to 
show  young  singers  hew. 

To  complete  the  account  of  this  gala 
occasion  it  should  be  added  that  Flor- 
ence Hardeman  did  some  extremely  good 
violin  playing  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon, and  that  Stewart  Wille,  a  pianist 
of  beautifjil  toiie,  played  some  excellent  i 

R.  G. 


rtui'LE'S  SYMPHONY 
IN  16TH  CONCERT 

The  People's  symphony,  Stuart 
Mason,  conductor,  gave  the  16th  con- 
cert of  this  season  at  Jordan  hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.     The  program: 

Glinka,  "Kamarlnskaja";  Tschlakow- 
iky,  "Tatlana's  Letter"  from  "Eugen 
Onegin";  Moussorgsky,  prelude  to 
"Chowan  tchlna";  Rlmsky-Korsakov, 
"The  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee"  from 
"The  Legend  of  Tsar  Saltan";  Tschal- 
kowsky,  symphony  No.  5  In  15  minor. 
Op.  64. 

The  assisting  artist  was  Mme.  Olga 
Avlerlno,  soprano,  who  won  much  ap- 
plause with  her  singing  of  "Tatlana's 
Letter"  from  the  opera  "Eugen  One- 
gin."  She  sang  It,  indeed,  so  effec- 
tively that  a  person  hearing  her  for  the  ' 
first  time  felt  intrigued  to  know  what 
she  might  do  with  a  number  of  other 
Bongs  that  came,  to  mind — felt  the  de- 
sire to  become  really  acquainted  with 
her  voice. 

Mr.  Mason  and  his  men  gave  the 
audience  a  pleasurable  afternoon.  As 
the  season  progresses  the  orchestra's 
development  Is  markedly  noticeable  from 
week  to  week,  as  Is  also  Mr.  Mason's 
Increasing  power  In  controlling  it.  And 
■when,  as  yesterday,  he  builds  a  pro- 
gram of  works  that  are  dramatic,  full 
of  rhythm,  obviously  melodic,  the  re- 
sults can  hardly  fall  to  please.  Being 
Independent  of  subtleties,  such  music 
does  not  fall  empty  on  the  ear  even 
though  there  may  bo  a  few  rough 
places  In  the  reading. 

Perhaps  Glinka  yesterday  set  the  key 
for  the  program,  as  he  Is  said  to  have 
set  It  for  all  Russian  Instrumental  mu- 
tic.  In  the  writing  of  "Kamarlnskaja" 
he  wanted  to  "unite  the  requirements  of 
I  art  and  the  demands  of  the  public  and 
I  .  .  .  to  compose  a  work  which  would 
satisfy  both  the  connoisseur  and  the  or- 
dinary hearer."  He  certainly  satisfied 
such  connoisseurs  as  Tschalkowsky  and 
Rubinstein,  and  glistening  to  the  simple 
mixture  of  gayety  and  somewhat  hu- 
morous gravity  which  is  "Kamarln- 
skaja," the  ordinary  hearer,  too,  could 
feel  satisfied. 

The  fairy-tale  music  of  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov's  "Tsar  Saltan,"  to  the  theme, 
"out  of  the  sea  comes  a  bumble-bee 
and  over  the  swan,"  charmed  the 
people  as  ever  did  the  good  fairy-tales 
of  their  childhood.  Mr.  Mason  finally 
answered  the  familiar  request  expressed 
through  the  applause,  "tell  It  again  !" 

The  Tschalkowsky  Symphony  left  a 
little  to  be  desired.  It  needed  to  be  a 
bit  closer  knit.  In  the  main,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  second  movement, 
"andante  cantabile."  But  as  has  been 
said,  even  without  the  addition  of 
subtleties  and  greater  finish,  Mr.  Mason 
made  the  music  enjoyable,  and  those 
who  helped  fill  the  hall  found  their 
time  and  money  well  spent.  The  empty 
Beats  were  easily  countable. 

The  program  for  next  week  lists 
Chadwlck's  Symphony  No.  3  In  F; 
Faure's  Elegle  for  violoncello  and  or- 
chestra; John  Beach's  "The  Phantom 
Satyr";  Storey  Smith's  "Shrine  and 
Temple"  (three  songs  with  orchestra): 
and  Auber'a  Overture,  "Le  Domino 
nolr."  The  assisting  artists  will  be 
Rulon  Roblson,  tenor,  and  Ijawrence 
Rose,  violoncellist.  H.  L. 


Chamber  Music 
The  Boston  Flute  Players'  Club 
gave  its  thirty-sixth  concert  at  the 
Boston  Art  Club  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  artists  were  all  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Messrs. 
Laurent  and  Sanroma  gave  the  first 
Boston  performance  of  Tansnian's 
Sonatine  for  flute  and  piano.  The 
Burgin  String  Quartet,  Messrs.  Bur- 
gin,  Gundersen,  Lefranc  and  Bedetti, 
played  Mendelssohn's  Quartet  in  E 
minor,  op.  44,  No.  2,  and  Beethoven's 
in  C  sharp  minor,  op.  131. 

In  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  last  evening,  the 
Burgin  Quartet  ushered  in  Beetho- 
ven Centennial  Week  by  playing  the 
master  s  Quartets  in  C  minor,  op. 
18,  No.  4;  F  major,  op.  59,  No.  1, 
and  again  the  great  op.  131.  This  lat- 
ter concert  was  open  to  the  public 
without  charge  through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  players.  Their  service 
of  love  was  rewarded  by  the  at- 
tendance of  a  large  audience  which 
applauded  them  warmly. 

Tausman's  Sonatine  proved  to  be 
a  suite  which  held  nothing  more 
fearsome  than  a  foxtrot,  which,  by 
the  way,  pleased  the  audience  more 
than  any  other  of  the  five  movements. 
Why  do  composers  elect  to  write 
for  flute  and  piano?  Perhaps  they 
are  like  the  man  who  put  an  ir- 
relevant detail  into  his  conundrum, 
i  "to  make  it  hard<-r."    Or  do  they 


hope  that  the  novelty  ol:  me  cum- 
biuatiou  will  distract  attention  from 
possible  musical  lacks'.'  Yet  Tans- 
man's  piece,  if  it  does  not  make  an 
overwhelming  impression,  is  agree- 
able music.  The  composer  has  ac- 
complished rather  more  than  a  tour 
de  force.  He  has  expressed,  in  some 
of  his  movements,  musical  ideas  of 
Interest,  and  he  has  shown  a  sense 
of  structure.  The  opening  "Mod6re" 
sets  a  mood.  An  "Intermezzo"  is  en- 
gagingly songiul.  The  foxtrot,  which 
Is  undisguised,  is  a  comedy  relief  in 
preparation  tor  a  "Notturno,"  which 
on  a  first  hearing  of  the  piece,  made 
the  deepest  impression.  One  feels 
that  it  is  program  music  which  owes 
something  to  Debussy  and  something 
to  Respighi;  as  if  the  Roman  le- 
gions had  marched  through  a  Gra- 
nada evening.  The  Finale  merely 
takes  a  polite  leave.  No  doubt  the 
composer  owes  mucli  to  his  inter- 
preters. 

The  playing  of  the  Burgin  Quartet 
in  both  concerts  proved  again  that 
BoBtonians  need  not  await  the  ad- 
vent of  visiting  organizations  in  or- 
der to  hear,  expert  and  musicianly 
quertet  playing.  A  young  ensemble 
in  their  present  personnel,  they 
achieve  remarkable  unanimity.  Their 
playing  of  the  Beethoven  quartets 
was  more  than  a  conventional  ges- 
ture; it  was  a  musical  tribute. 

L.  A.  S. 


Mr.  P.  P.  Howe  has  collected  and  pub- 
lished a  second  series  of  writings  by 
Haxlitt  not  to  be  foand  In  the  "com- 
plete" edition.  How  violent  Hazlitt 
could  be!  No  more  violent  than  the  writ- 
ers for  Blackwood's  Magazine  who  slan- 
dered him  outrageously. 

Here  Is  Hazlitt's  description  of  a  fel- 
low-joiimallst;  "This  fellow  Is  a  perfect 
scrub,  and  yet  would  pass  for  a  wag  by 
dint  of  sheer  impertinence.  His  fat 
keeps  him  company,  and  ht»  conceit 
keeps  his  folly  In  countenance.  He 
wheezes  out  a  sentence,  and  sweats  with 
all  the  Inspiration  of  official  authority. 
He  is  a  sprightly  fool,  and  rolls  and 
wriggles  and  crawls  about  In  the  rank 
corruptions  of  the  press  like  a  maggot  In 
a  rotten  cheese." 

M.  Paul  Claudel  Is  known  as  a  re- 
markable poet,  essaj-lst,  dramatist.  He 
1  has  filled  Important  diplomatic  positions, 
to  his  credit  and  to  the  advantage  of 
France.  Who  can  doubt  of  his  valuable 
services  as  French  ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington 7  Did  he  not  say  there  on  March 
]8  that  he  considers  Herman  Melville 
one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  Eng- 
lish language? 


OUR  QUERY  BOX 

1.  How  many  potentates  are  repre- 
sented on  postage  stamps  as  wearing 
spectacles  or  eye  glasses? 

2.  On  how  many  statues  do  specta- 
cles, eye  glasses  or  monocles  appear? 

3.  How  many  stove-pipe  hats  are  to 
be  seen  on  statues? 

4.  Does  any  statue  show  a  man  smok- 
ing a  pipe,  cigar  or  cigarette? 


THE  PERFECT  LANDLORD 

The  keeper  of  a  French  wine-shop  has 
posted  this  notice: 

"Remember,  drinker,  that: 

Four  glasses  make  a  lltr«,  aaiS  two 
litres  a  bumper; 

"Two  bumpers  bring  on  a  discussion, 
and  a  discussion  leads  to  a  quarrel; 

"A  quarrel  ends  In  a  fight,  and  a  fight 
brings  two  gendarmes: 

"A  police  Justice,  a  clerk,  and  a  bailiff 
make  a  fine  or  some  hours  In  prison, 
olus  the  costs; 
I  "So  come  hero,  drink  moderately,  pay 
moderately,  leave  amicably  and  go  home 
qu  letly." 

TWINKLE,  TWINKLE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tralveling   In   tlie   subway,   as   I  do 
daily,  I  have  visions  which  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  following  effusion: 
Twinkle,  twinkle  little  socks 
Underneath  your  dainty  frocks! 
!'p  the  subway  stairs  you  fly 
Like  a  golden  butterfly.  jr 

When  the  son  at  eve  doth  call 
With  a  ticket  for  the  ball. 
Then  you  show  your  colors  bright; 
Twinkle,  twinkle  all  the  night! 

Then  the  traveler  In  the  dark 
Thanks  you  when  you  stop  to  spark, 
He  does  not  know  which  way  to  go 
Just  because  you  twinkle  so! 

—A.  T.  C. 

TWO  APPRECIATIONS 

Mr.  Mencken  apparently  still  enjoys 
the  freedom  of  being  as  rude  as  he 
likes  about  his  fellow- Americans  and 


tlieir  political  goas.  n&  would  not  be 
long  alive  If  ho  escaped  from  the  much 
abused  Congresses  and  Senates  to  ply 
his  pen  In  Rome  or  Moscow,  a  fact  which 
ho  might  occasionally  con.^lder  while  he 
is  whooping  and  howling  against  the 
tyrannical  abominations  of  democracy— 
I.  B.  In  the  Jtanchester  (England) 
Guardian.  ' 
■ — ••■ — 

T.  P.  O'Connor  gives  this  thumb- 
sketch  of  Nicholas  Longworth:  "Ha  is 
a  man  who  has  been  transformed  by 
circumstances  from  a  man  of  fashion 
to  a  serious  statesman.  He  remains  the 
best  dressed  man  In  Congress;  he  has 
the  cold,  almost  detached  deportment  of 
a  man  of  the  world;  but  he  has  the  Iron 
hand  under  the  glove.  He  made  a  very 
brilliant  marriage  when  he  took  the 
daughter  of  President  Roosevelt  I  have 
mot  the  lady,  and  1  found  her  a  verv 
able  politician;  like  her  husbaftd,  de- 
tached. Independent,  with  a  very  keen 

^"'fr^'  f!,"""""'  make  an 

Ideal  President's  wife. 


Mr.  Roland  F.  TlUson  of  Fall  River 
has  favored  us  with  a  poem  of  16  verses 
entitled,  "Com  Cobs,  or  Yankee  No- 
tions."  He  found  It  In  "The  Forget  Me 

C^rntT^T%'  P"''"«'>«<1  by  Nafis  and 
Cornish,  N.  1.  (after  1832).  The  first 
verse  runs  as  follows: 

There  was  a  man  In  our  town, 
I  11  tell  you  his  condition. 
He  sold  his  oxen  and  his  plough 
To  buy  him  a  commission 
Corncobs  twist  your  hair. 
Cartwheels  surround  you. 
Fiery  dragons  carry  you  off 

Th'l"nn'^f'"^.*^P^^^^  ^^'<=>  pound  you. 
'The  lines  beginning  "Corncobs"  were 
added  to  each  verse. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Recollections  of  my  eariiest  interest  In 
books  entail  "Don  QuI:cote,"  whkh  I 
have  never  desired  to  read-Gustave 
fnTth'^^^tr  ""^^'"^  «uperfluous- 
Th«  litt.  •^^5^'*'^  °'  «•  Hansom  Cab." 
The  latter  was  semi-proscribed  for  some 

i^'^^Tif"  ^""^        O"'-  household 

was  laid,  out  of  the  ordinary  track  In  a 
hall  table  drawer.  From  the  date  Just 
remembered  it  Is  surprising  to  me  that 
Hume  Is  no  more  than  "70  years  of 
age"  or  that  he  is  alive  evpn.  i  have 
always  thought  that  the  furore  created 
by  the  novel  was  responsible  for  the 
song  that  included  th«  words  (chorus ■?) 
'  Stop  the  cab,  stop  the  cab,  whoa,  whoa 

whoa!  ' 
Somebody  hold  the  horse's  head  and 

don't  let  go.'" 
The  song  evidently  was  a  hit  and  so 
far  as  hanging  on  went  almost  took 
rank  with  "Champagne  Charlie"  of  an 
earlier  date.  p  q 

Fergus  Hume,  according  to  biographi- 
cal dictionaries,  was  born  in  1859.  His 
popular  novel  wais  published  In  1887. 
Born  In  England,  Hume  was  educated 
in  New  Zealand,  where  he  was  called  to 
the  bar.  He  went  to  London  In  1888.— 
Ed. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  do  so  many  persons.  Including 
the  representatives  of  the  press,  persist 
In  calling  the  authors  of  all  these  post- 
war books  of  a  certain  type  "daring"? 

Any  little  boy  with  a  nasty  kink  in  his 
mind,  a  piece  of  chalk  in  his  hand  and  a 
blank  wall  In  front  of  him  can  be,  and 
usually  Is.  Just  as  daring,  even  if  more 
Umtted  as  to  vocabulary. 

FORREST  F.  B-\RBOUR.  I 

Mansfield.  ' 


CERTAINLY  NOT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Calvin  CooUdge  is  not  the  30tlj  Presi- 
dent; the  Bible  does  not  say  that  moiiev 
Is  the  root  of  all  e\il;  an  apostrophe  at 
the  end  of  a  word  does  not  plurallze  it; 
Moses  did  not  take  any  animals  Into  the 
ark  with  hini;  nothing  ever  costs  a 
mere  song;  the  closing  book  of  the  Bible 
does  not  end  with  the  letter  "s";  going 
Into  debt  Is  not  a  budget  plan;  the  Book 
of  Jonah  does  not  call  It  a  whale  that 
swallowed  Jonah;  satisfaction  cannot  be 
guaranteed:  Eve  did  not  give  Adam  an 
apple;  and  Irregardless  Is  not  a  proper 
substitute  for  the  word  regardless. 

THE  SAGE  OF  BEVERLT  HILLS. 


"LINE  FORWS  ON  THE  RIGHT" 

(From   the   Plymouth.    Mass.,    Old  Colonr 
Memorial) 

"Lack  of  space  prevents  the  publica- 
tion of  all  obituaries  in  this  week's  pa- 
per. Full  accounts  of  persons  who  died 
the  past  week  will  appear  in  next 
week'a  Uaue  of  this  paper. — ^EU. 

DIANA  NSBDHAX. 

j  Impressive  Cast  of  'Stars 

Excellent  in  "Trelawny 
I  of  the  Wells" 

i  By  PHILIP  HALE 

j!     Tremont  Theatre,  "Trelawny  of  Oie 
Wells,"  a  comedy  in  four  acts  by  Sir 
I  Arthur  Plnero,  produced  at  Court  Thea- 
'  tre,  London,  on  Jan  20.  1898. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  foHowa: 


James  Telfer   

Mrs.  Telfer   

Auenstus  Colpoys 
Ferdiii.%'iii  Gadd  .  . 


'^.p  Pnntheon 
blr  William 


  ...  Lirnild  Roters 

 PptST  WhHfen 

'  wrote  this  comedy  as  a  ^ace- 
liibute  to  Robertson,  the  author  of 

fiste"  and  the  first  of  the  naturalistic 
lool  In  England  who  had  won  buc- 
ss:  nor  Is  It  unlikely  that  Plnero, 
•Itlng:  It,  Bpoks  a  word  for  himself  and 
a  own  methods.  Plays  by  Robertson 
e  now  seldom  seen.  When  Plnero  put 
the  mouth  of  Telfer,  the  heavy  tra- 
idlttn,  dazed  by  the  fact  that  Wrench's 
ay  had  no  lines  that  he  could  chew, 
Id  his  wife,  now  the  mistress  of  the 
ardrobe  tried  to  console  him,  they, 
.lowing  themselves  pushed  from  their 
ools,  foresaw  the  day  when  actors  of 
le  new  school  would  share  a  similar 
ite,  did  Plnero,  a  master  of  stage 
aft,  who  83  the  years  went  by  pre- 
rved  his  technic  but  labored  in  the 
velo"pment  of  Ideas,  If  he  found  them  i 
all— did  he  think  that  he,  too,  might 
an  illustrious  name,  but  without  an 
Dlaudlng  public? 

"Trelawny  of  the  Wells"  seemed  last 
ight  delightfully  old  fashioned  In  con- 
tnjctlon  and  often  In  dialogue.   Plnero  : 
mself  In  this  comedy  got  away  from 
e  conventions.    His  first  act  with  the 
ickens  fiavor  Is  still  fresh  and  pleas- 
ing;  one  accepts  the  players  at  the 
.Veils  as  one  accepts  the  companions 
of  Mr.  Vincent  Crummeles.    But  when 
one  enters  Sir  William  Gower's  house, 
one  meets  characters  that  were  drama- 
tists'   stock-in-trade   before  Robertson 
quietly  sought  to  revolutionize  the  art 
of  play-writing:   Sir  William  and  his 
sister,  the  silly  ass,  with  his  subdued 
wife,  their  behavior,  their  speech  are  , 
of  the  old  brand.    The  machinery  creaks 
!n  bringing  about  the  sudden  change  In 
Sir  William's  mind  when  he  learns  that  j 
Rose's   mother  acted   with   Kean,    his  1 
boyish  idol;  in  Sir  William's  wish  to  j 
play  the  angel  for  the  new  theatre;  In  j 
the  meeting  of  Rose  and  Arthur  on  the 
stage  of  Pantheon;  of  the  reconciliation. 

Whenever  the  comedians  of  the  Wells 
appear,    the   play   Is   brisk   and  most 
amusirig.    To  show  actors  and  actresses  ; 
n  private,  or  at  rehearsal,  ts  a  sure  ; 
2ard  for  dramatists  to  play,  so  great 
la  the  curiosity  of  the  public  to  know 
the  stage  folk  Intimately. 
One  forgot  any  Intention  of  Pinero  to 
.   aliment  a  predecessor;  one  forgot 
■linglng  to  certain  traditions  and^ 
..-;ntions,  by  the  enjoyment  derived 
from  ihe  performance.   A  "star  cast"  is 
not  always  to  be  applauded.    Often  has- 


ril  assembled  and  rehearsed,  each 
•r  wishes  to  be  the  bright,  partlcu- 
tar;  there  Is  an  abundance  of  en- 
ie.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the 
■-■nt   company   assembled   by  Mr. 

s  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  speak 
ngth  of  this  or  that  characterlza- 
One  win  long  and  gratefully  re- 
jer  Mr.  Drew,  recalling  In  the 
i  act  his  enthusiasm  over  Kean; 
-ackaye  as  toastmaster  at  the  fare- 
"banquet"  to  Rose;  Mr.  Kellard's 
-poohing  the  toastmaster  and  later 
rei  ...<:ng,  then  accepting  a  small  part  in 
Ithe  pantomime;  Mr.  Kruger  clowning 
the  low  comedian;  Mr.  Heggie  as 
the  green  grocer  serving  at  the  ban- 
quet; would  that  Mr.  Kerrigan  h*d  been 
given  by  the  dramatist  a  better  part. 

There  was  Mrs,  Whlffen,  who  was 
In  the  eajrliest  performance  in  New 
York:  Miss  Croeman  and  Miss  Shannon 
showing  the  admirable  technique  that 
long  ago  distinguished  them. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  older 
uembers  of  the  company  played  more 
In  the  spirit  oi  x-mciuo  tiiuuuotiun 
than  their  Juniors;  yet  Mr.  Peters  por- 
trayed Wrench  in  the  right  vein;  Miss 
Gahagan,  perhaps  a  little  too  1927  in 
spite  of  her  costumes,  gave  Rose  defin- 
ite character;  Miss  Wood  was  pleasing 
In  her  way,  as  was  Miss  WInwood,  in 
street  dress,  and  irresistible  In  her 
pantomlne  costume;  and  they  played  In- 
telligently, often  effectively,  though 
they  too,  hardly  gave  one  fully  the  Idea 
of  the  old  life  at  the  Wells. 

An  audience  that  completely  filled 
the  theatre  was  enthusiastic.  Mr. 
Drew  was  badgered  by  Insistent  ap- 
plause Into  saying  a  few  words  of 
thanks.  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
lomedy  Is  here  only  for  one  week. 

IBSEN'S^HOSfS' 
AT  THE  NEW  PARK 


Tills    drama    needs    lin'c    ww-  li' 
years  gone  by  It  stiiTed  the  late  Will-  ! 
lam  Winter  to  a  frenzy  of  outraged 
wrath.     Today  It's  avertlsers  term    It  ! 
,"a  play  of  family  life  "    Thus  do  fash-  j 
[Ions  in  propriety  change.  , 
I    And  so  they  do  In  playwritlng.  Ibsen 
I  has  lately  been  pronounced  old  school,  , 
'  for  the  reason,  apparently,  that  he  had 
acquired  the  art  of  setting  a  situation 
concisely  and  clearly  forth,  and  of  de- 
veloping it  logically,  with  the  utmost 
economy  of  words  and  action,  to  an 
[  overwhelming  climax. 

In  these  "Ghosts"  Hjsen  reached  his 
utmost  in  the  matter  of  climax ;  the 
I  piteousness  of  it,  'the  horror,  thrilled 
last  night,  even  as  it  thrilled  long  years 
ago,  aiid  five  characters  he  set  on  the 
stage  who  live,  portraits,  all  live,  true 
In  every  line.  That  he  took  more  words 
to  do  it  In  than  was  his  admirable  wont, 
nobody  can  deny. 

Mrs.  Fiske  spoke  the  words  that  fell 
to  Mrs.  Alving  with  the  keenest  Insight 
into  their  meaning.  Not  often  h.-is  she| 
got  so  completely  away  from  Mrs.  Fiske 
herself  as  she  did  last  night.  In  her 
place  she  presented  vividly  an  energetic- 
womah  who  could  forget  her  troubles  in 
work,  one  of  sufficient  determination  to 
bend  circumstances  to  her  will — till  fate 
proved  too  strong  for  her,  a  woman  with 
the  assured  air  of  the  head  of  her  house. 
Tl>e  woman's  love  of  irony.  Mrs.  Kiske, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  made  much 
of,  and  so  she  did  of  her  strong-minded 
unconventionallty. 

But — and  this  could  not  have  been  so 
surely  counted  on — Mrs.  Fiske  depicted 
maternal  love  convincingly.  The  moth- 
er's horror  when  she  learned  the  ghast- 
ly  situation  she  had  to  face.  Mrs.  Fiske 
chose  to  suggest  it  by  hysterical  gasps, 
which  some  people  found  In  keeping  with 
her  idea  of  Mrs.  Alving,  which  others 
found  false.  Moving  the  scene  surelj' 
was;  heart-breaking,  as  others  have 
m.ade  It,  It  was  not  .  Of  the  final  scene 
the  same  comment  could  be  made. 

Mrs.  Fiske  had  valuable  help  In  Mr. 
St.  John,  a  young  actor  of  agreeable 
presence  and  strong  personality.  A  man 
of  imagination  and  of  technical  skill, 
he  suggested  something  undefinedly 
queer  In  Alving  the  moment  he  came 
Into  the  room.  The  first  big  scerie  with 
his  mother  he  made  extremely  touching, 
not  once  forcing  the  note  of  pathos,  be- 
having as  a  sorely-distressed  son  might 
well  behave. 

The  scene  where  he  told  of  his  haunt- 
ing fear  he  managed  with  tragic  power. 
And  at  the  end,  though  he  did  not  call 
pathology  to  his  aid,  he  achieved  the 
right  sense  of  horror  quite  as  strongly 
as  though  he  had  visited  every  sana- 
torium In  town. 

Mr.  Rlngham  did  fairly  well  with  that 
amazingly  truthful  ecclesiastic  Matiders, 
though  of  course  he  had  to  rub  the  ec- 
clesiastical manner  in  too  hard.  Re- 
glna'E  hardness  of  nature  escaped  Miss 
Kerr;  she  made  of  tne  girl  a  flapper, 
which  is  less  than  her  due.  Mr.  Mas- 
son  knows  how  to  draw  a  hypocrite  to 
the  life. 

The  players  moved  briskly,  though 
there  might  have  been  a  little  more  ex- 
citement roused  by  the  discovery  of  the 
orphanage  being  in  flames.  The  speech,, 
be  it  said,  was  unusually  comprehensi- 
ble. A  large  and  very  fine  auydlence 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  play  well.  True 
!t  is  that  m  Boston  we  rarely  see  any- 
thing so  worthwhile  In  every  point 
  .  R  T» 


gatea 

  lotter- 

inKly  hopes  that  us  a  mad  inuld  once 
Kax>e  France,  so  a  mad  man  may  do 
lt)<ewls9.  Villon  empties  the  prisons  and 
leads  hJa  fellow  robbers  to  \'1ctory 
against  the  Burgundlans.  Katherlne, 
the  lady  of  high  degree  to  whom  he  has 
aspired,  saves  him  at  the  last.  Sh*  la 
played  by  Carolyn  Thompson. 
I  Moat  Impressive  are  the  robbera' 
song  of  defiance  to  the  enemlea  of 
France  In  the  tavern,  and  later  In  the 
scene  before  the  battle  In  the  garden 
of  the  king.  The  play  progresses  with 
Increasing  dramatic  Impetus  except  for 
a  somewhat  disappointing  let-down  In 
the  second  act.  The  slapstick  comedy 
of  the  morning  court  scene  Is  Incon- 
gruous after  the  apache  Intenseness  of 
the  tavern,  and  the  hushed  mysticism 
of  the  sooth-sayer  on  the  balcony.  And 
a  good  climax  is  soft-pedalled  and  other- 
wise mishandled,  possibly  to  save  up 
for  the  thlr-act  finale  when  the  rabble 
feave  for  battle. 

The  audience  applauded  loudly  and 
often,  and  Mr.  Nell  was  recalled  re- 
peatedly. The  scenic  effects  and  en- 
sem'ble  work  was  excellent,  and  a  group 
of  dancers  headed  by  Helen  Grenelie 
In  numbers  staged  by  Miss  Grenelie 
and  Royal  Cutter,  appeared  in  a  pleas- 
ing variety  of  numbers.  The  music  of 
Rudolph  Frlml  ranged  fittingly  from 
gayety  to  romantic  longing,  and  to  vln- 
dictlce  warlike  appeal.  Something  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Bastille  crept  In  at 
times  Win  Philbrlck  as  Guy  Taberle 
Falstaffed  about  with  heavy-footed 
gusto  with  his  playmate  comedian 
Oliver,  played  by  John  Thorn.  The  play 
is  booked  for  an  Indefinite  period. 

H.  F.  M. 


Niles  Sisters  Accompanied  oy 
Louis  Horst 


Mrs.  Fiske  Gives  Remarkable 
Performance 


NEW  PARK  THEATRE— Mrs.  Fisher 
\ri  Ibsen's  "phosts."   Presented  by  Har-  I 
\cnn  VMflke  .  The  catt:  1 


ipVAGABONDKINGi 

To  the  brandishing  of  halberds  and 
the  hoisting  of  Unkards  the  ruffian  poet 
Villon  lived  his  day  of  greatness  In  "The 
Vagabond  King"  last  night,  when  this 
successful  operetta  was  given  Its  first 
local  performance  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre. 

This  stirring  and  unusual  musical 
play  based  upon  Justin  Huntly  McCar- 
thy's "If  I  Were  King,"  which  sets 
forth  an  Imaginative  episode  In  the 
life  of  the  curious  Parisian  poet,  was 
greeted  with  marked  enthusiasm  by  the 
first  night  audience.  "The  Song  of  the 
Vagabonds,"  with  a  lusty,  full-throated 
choru8~to  do  It  Justice,  did  much  to 
sweep  the  play  on  to  applause,  and  the 
spirited  and  undertaking  work  of  Ed- 
ward Nehn,  Jr.,  made  the  poet  triumph- 
antly survive  the  snows  of  yesteryear. 

In  a  tavern  pleasantly  reminiscent  of  \ 
Cyrano's  bakeshop  the  poet  and  his 
band  of  cut-throattei  and  street  girls 
level  In  full-hearted  carousal,  and  Villon, 
slender,  romantic,  hard-boiled  and  Im- 
petuous, gayly  reads  his  verses  culmin- 
ating "if  Villon  were  the  King  of 
France."  Louis  XI  enters  In  disguise, 
a  bent  and  feeble  Louis,  but  one  who 
might  have  said:  "L'etat  c'eat  mol" — ho 
hears  the  boast  of  Villon,  and  moved 
by  an  asti-ologer's  interpretation  of  his 
■weird  dream,  he  tells  him  he  may  be 
king  for  a  day,  thtn'  to  be  hanged  on 


JORDAN  HALL— Doris  Nlles,  dancer; 
assisted  by  Cornelia  Nlles.  Louis  Horst, 
pianist. 

Dancers  a.s  a  class  leave  this  rex'tewer 
cold,  but  a  young  critic  trying  to  do  well 
by  PhlHp  Hale  mtist  attain  an  Olympian 
viewpoint.  From  this  height  of  critical 
detachment  be  It  confessed  that  Miss 
Doris  Nlles  at  times  was  warming.  She 
had  spirit  and  grace,  once  or  twice  even 
originality. 

Still,  there  were  long  stretches  when 
the  mind  would  wander,  aa  In  church, 
when  we  considered  that  a  ballet  slipper 
in  repose  is  the  ugliest  covering  known 
to  the  foot  of  woman,  why  red  stock- 
ings should  ever  have  been  considered 
alluring  (here  came  thoughts  of  the 
Klondike  and  the  Lady  Known  as  Lou, 
who  surely  must  have  worn  transparent 
black  ones)  and  whether  the  Invisible 
Mr.  Horst,  who  accompanied  very  nice- 
ly, was  a  blond  or  a  brunet.  By  an  odd 
twist  of  fate,  when  he  finally  appeared, 
he  had  gray  hair. 

Ho  hum — to  get  back  to  the  Nlles  sis- 
ters, Miss  Cornelia  was  the  entr'acte, 
the  calm  before  the  storm.  In  the  stiff 
voluminous  robes  of  the  Infanta  she 
stepped  about  politely  with  a  well-bred, 
faintly  Spanish  flavor,  or  she  was  an 
Arabian  water-carrier  swaying  gently 
about  an  um,  or  a  more  lively  but  still 
entirely  respectable  Andaluslan  girl, 
complete  with  castanets. 

When  the  black  velvet  curtains  had 
engulfed  Miss  Cornelia,  they  would  part 
again  to  reveal  Miss  Doris  posed,  as  u. 
rule  a  quivering  and  spirited  figure. 
Her  toe  dancing  was  exquisitely  done, 
and  a  perfect  ralson  d'etre  for  the  bal- 
let slipper.  As  a  dainty  Dlrectolre  miss 
In  a  plumed  bonnet,  she  did  Rachman- 
inoff's Polka.  A  more  conventional 
technical  feat  was  L'Etolle,  and  there 
wag  a  vivid  Top  Dance. 

In  the  oriental  or  bare-footed  group 
of  dances  Miss  Doris  was  of  course  the 
Anitros  of  the  Peer  Gynt  Suite,  fasci- 
nating In  her  youth.  She  Is  a  dancer  of 
one  dimension,  a  charming  flat  water 
color,  with  no  depth.  Her  childish  gro- 
tesquerie  of  a  Chinese  Danco  suited  her. 
A  brilliant  fantastic  little  China  lady,' 
she  was  gay  and  gauche  to  Tschalkow- 
sky's  music. 

The  mysterious  Mr.  Horat  from  be- 
hind the  arras  played  two  aolos  in  two 
of  the  most  enjoyable  periods  of  the 
evening.  We  considered  the  effect  of 
concealing  the  Symphony  orchestra  be- 
hind a  black  velvet  curtain,  so  that  we 
couldn't  see  the  viollnlata'  feet  twined 
about  their  chairs. 

To  return  to  the  Mlasea  Niles,  their 
costumes  were  lovely  in  color  and  de- 
sign, very  lavlah.  Wo  thought  of  the 
Follies.  But  we  should  have  been  thlnk- 
.iig  of  a  perfect  grace,  or  not  thinking 
at  all,  carried  away  into  a  never-never 
land.  That  was  the  trouble — we  rarely 
lost  eonaclouaneas  of  a  seat  in  Jordan 
hall.  R.  H.  G. 


. . .  1  r  i  ■. 

TUB.     ICoilh-All'  in  "Up  In 

Mabel's  Room,"  ;s  by  Will- 

son  Colllnson  ami  uu  iijj-bach.  The 
caat: 

Krueer   'William  Oeruld 

Corllsii   John  'Wlnthrop 

Jimmy  Lnrrhmont   FranU  Charlton 

Alicia  Larcbmont  (Jtmuy'i  wlf'-i 

■;  '  ' ';i"-iir<i 

Oarrr  Ain«worth  v.  ■  rt 

Oorolrtlne  (Gnrry'e  wife).. Km  ■■■o 
Mabnl  AMlnelon  .  Fh  .  :oy 

Martha  'Weldon  (Arthur's  •Igtrn 

Florencfi  Pendleton 

Arthur  VCeldon   Dny  Manson 

Marie   Ursula  O'Bare 

A  farce  ceases  to  perform  Its  partic- 
ular destiny  as  soon  as  the  element  of 
common  sense  enters  Into  It.  If  this 
be  true — and  It  Is  the  definition  of  some 
god  of  the  drama  like  William  Archer — 
fheii  "Up  In  Mabel's  Room"  must  be 
every  Inch  a  farce  for  It  la  crammed 
full  of  Idiotic  Innuendoes,  dainty  bits  of 
lingerie,  and  characters  given  to  gallop- 
ing playfully  from  one  bed  room  to  the 
adjoining  bath. 

The  play  centres  around  a  man  and 
woman  who  are  nothing  but  friends 
which  explains  perhaps  why  they  are 
not  married.  In  the  spring  In  Paris, 
the  young  man's  fancy  and  the  first 
robin  and  all  that  sort  of  rot  lead  him 
to  express  his  sense  of  poetry  by  send- 
ing the  girl  a  gift  of  a  rose  pink  chem- 
ise on  which  Is  embroidered  "from 
Garry  to  Mabel."  Rather  an  original 
present  and  what  a  lot  of  trouble  it 
brings  upon  the  innocent  giver's  head! 

As  it  happens,  Garry  marries  after 
he  returns  from  Paris  to  normalcy. 
The  girl  of  his  choice  Is  not  Mabel  but 
one  of  those  delicious  nineteenth  cen- 
■  turyltes  who  faints  at  a  slight  provoca- 
Itlon  but  when  she  gets  a  real  blow, 
she  stands  up  under  It  and  fights  back — 
hurls  a  few  trunks  out  of  the  window, 
etc.  Married  to  such,  it  Is  Garry's  main 
chase  to  get  and  destroy  the  chemise 
which  he  does  after  spending  most  of 
one  act  under  a  bed  and  the  rest  of 
another  sleeping  on  the  hall  furniture. 

The  bed  room  .scene  brought  many 
queries  to  mind,  all  of  which  apply  to 
any  current  farce  of  this  type.  Why 
does  the  man  who  enters  the  lady's 
boudoir  surreptitiously,  and  hides  under 
the  bed  in  a  moment  of  stress,  not  leave 
the  room  before  he  Is  discovered?  He 
tries  the  door  which  Is  locked,  but  he 
never  seems  to  think  of  leaving  through 
the  same  window  by  which  he  entered. 
And  why,  oh  why,  Is  there  a  stray 
i  chemise  straggling  from  his  pocket  for 
the  wrong  woman  to  find? 

Throughout  most  of  the  performance 
the  entire  cast  gave  the  impression  that 
they  had  recently  been  accused  of  In- 
audibility. They  bellowed  when  it  was 
not  necessary  to  do  so  In  order  to  drown 
the  Joyous  shrieks  of  the  audience. 

We  have  noticed  before  that  several ! 
of  the  feminine  members  might  benefit 
by  taking  lessons  from  Ruth  Draper  In 
walking. 

Walter  Gilbert  was  con'vlnclng  as  a 
man  whom  all  women  want  to  comfort 
and  adore.  For  once  we  saw  him  with 
his  hair  disheveled  and  his  clothing  dis- 
arranged. Katherlne  Wallace  had  the 
role  of  Garry's  wife  and  occasionally  we 
wondered  why  he  hadn't  married  Mabel! 
Florence  Shirley  had  a  great  time  doing 
a  favor  for  Garry's  wjfe  by  making  a 
general  mess  of  things.  She  is  very  cute 
when  she  shrugs  her  shoulders  and  gig- 
gles over  some  new  trick. 

Though  the  play  was  full  of  obvious 
wisecracks  which  were  not  subtly  given, 
but  hammered  home  for  the  benefit  of 
those  slow  of  comprehension,  the  laugh- 
jter  of  the  audience  was  long  and  loud, 
j  *  F.  B.  B. 

•  X  fie  Fire  Brigade  "  Is  an  enthusiastic 
ensemble  of  the  fire  fighters  of  America 
and  their  work.  A  Metro-Goldw>-n- 
Mayer  presentation  at  the  State  Theatre 
this  week,  directed  by  William  Nigh 
and  with  the  following  cast; 

Helen  Corwin  May  V^X"^ 

Terry  O'Neill   Charles  Rn- 

James  Corwin  Holmes  Hfriv-r 

Joe  O'Nfill  .    Tom  O  Bri'' 

Mrs.  O'Neill  ■Eiirenie  Brcsser'-; 

I.Tim  ON»ill  ■Warner  P,  P'''''":"", 

iCapt.  O  Nelll  BeVt  Woodriif 

1  The  ambitions  and  ideals  of  every 
little  American  boy  have  been  gratified 
in  "The  Fire  Brigade."  It  Is  a  billion 
day  dreams  come  to  the  screen,  even  to 
marrying  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a 
millionaire. 

The  O'Neill  s  are  fire-fighters  even  to 
the  third  generation.  Capt.  O'Neill  Is 
the  veteran  of  the  family  and  Of  the 
department  and  has  been  given  the  last 
of  the  horse-drawn  apparatus  and  a 
goodly  supply  of  rookies  to  train. 
I  The  picture  opens  pleasantly  enough 
with  dabs  of  drill.  Later  dinner  Is 
iseri'ed  at  the  O'Neill  household,  Intro- 
Iducing  the  three  stal'wart  sons,  the 
loving  and  patient  mother,  the  bluff  old 
captain  and  Bridget.  The  two  older 
sons,  Joe  and  Jim,  are  full-fledged  fire- 
men, the  younger  one,  Terry  (Charles 
Ray),  Is  under  his  grandfather's  thumb 
at  the  rookie  station. 

The  first  big  fire  of  the  picture  takes 
place  that  night.  It  is  thrilling  to  see 
tlie  big  engines  swerve  in  and  out  _o* 


us 


traffic.  The  camera  has  caught  tne 
reality  and  excitement.  The  flames  of 
the  fire  are  a  little  too  perfectly  staged 
and  It  seems  the  bulldlngr  would  not 
have  been  In  the  last  stages  of  con- 
flagration at  the  rate  the  engines 
answered  the  alarm,  nevertheless  it  is 
a  stirring  ordeal  with  thick,  rolling, 
black  smoke  and  exploding  chemicals. 
Jim  O'Neill  gives  his  Ufe  to  the  cause 
at  this  time. 
I  The  next  episode  concerns  an  orphan 
asylujn.  The  contractors  raise  an  In- 
secui^  building  in  spite  of  the  pressure 
the  chief  of  the  flre-flghters  brings  to 
bear.  It  all  ends  In  another  fire,  with 
the  race  to  the  burning  building  even 
more  dramatic.  A  four-alarm  fire 
brings  out  the  old  horse-drawn  aA>ara- 
tus  to  compete  with  the  latest  and 
fastest  engines  and  the  race  between 
the  two  Is  livid  and  startling  and  re- 
markably well  screened. 

All  of  the  children  are  saved,  the  last 
little  tot  Is  catapulted  from  the  roof 
in  the  arms  of  Terry  O'Neill  and  safely 
caught  In  the  waiting  net.  The  villains 
who  built  the  inflammable  structure  are 
found  out  and  the  love  Interest  Is 
capably  handled  by  May  McAvoy  and 
Charles  Ray,  so  all  Is  well. 

Bert  Woodruff  as  Capt.  O'Neill,  Eu- 
genie Besserer  as  Mrs.  O'Neill  and  Tom 
O'Brien  as  Joe  O'Neill  deserve  special 
commendation  for  their  characteriza- 
tions. C.  D.  M. 

FLORENCE  MOORE 
HEADS  KEITH  BILL 

Alan   Mowbray   Appears  in 
Sketch  Called  "Try-Angle" 


Florence  Moore,    whose   last  Boston  I 
'  appearances  have  been  with  the  Music 
I  Box  Revue  and  the  Greenwich  Village 
j  Follies,  Is  lending  her  comedic  talent 
to  vaudeville  and  this  week  Is  heading' 
the  bill  at  i  Keith's.    To  Miss  Moore's 
fans  let  it  be  said  that  she's  funnier 
than  ever,  for  she  not  only  appears 
in  her  own  offering  but  acts  as  mistress 
I  of  cerempnies  as  well  for  the  other  acts 
I  On  the  bill.    Miss  Moore  clowns,  makes 
fun  of  herself,  never  forces  her  comedy 
and  the  laughs  come  thick  and  fast. 
And   what  wonders  she  accomplishes  l 
{  with  the  songs  Neville  Fleeson  did  for 
'.  her.    Vaudeville  has  been  hungry  for 
a  type  like  Miss  Moore  and  'she  was 
fortunately  able  to  step  in  and  fill  the 
bill.    Lt.  Gitz  Rice  accompanies  her. 

Alan  Mowbray,  formerly  with  Mr. 
Cllve  at  the  Copley  Theatre,  Is  another 
attraction  at  Keith's  this  week.  He  Is  j 
appearing  In  a  sketch  which  he  wrote 
himself,  called  "The  Try- Angle."  The 
playlet  Is  amusing,  suits  him  nicely,  and 
the  audience  gave  him  an  enthusiastic 
1  reception.,  Eric  Ersklne  and  Alice 
MofEat  assist  him.  He  stepped  before 
I  the  curtain  at  the  conclusion  of  his  act 
I  and  told  several  entertaining  stories.  j 
I  Deno  &  Rochelle  present  one  of  the 
I  best  dancing  acta  seen  in  a  long  while. 

They  are  finished  artists  and  keep  thttt 

art  moving  at  an  unusually  fast  pace. 

An    exhausting    Apaclnj    Uance  waf 
quickly   followed   by    the   same  thing 
done  in  Charleston  and  Black  Bottoi^ 
tempo,  which  carried  them  off  to  ar|  ', 
excellent  wind-up.    Marty  May,  assisted 
by  a  young  lady  who  did   her  llttla 
well  .Is  a  delightfully  nochalant  type  of 
comedian  who  kept  the  audience  In  a  | 
constant  state  of  laughter.    George  and 
Jack  Dormonde  do  wonderful  stunts  on  j 
cycles.    The  remaining  acts  are  all  en- 
tertaining. A.  P. 

'  Adolphe  :.Ienjou  in  '"Evening  Clothes" 
is  a  rollicking  French  farce,  a  Para- 
mount presentation  at  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre  this  week.  Directed  by  Luther; 
Reed  and  with  the  following  cast: 

Lueien  Adolphe  Menlou, 

Geraialne  .■  Virginia  ValU' 

Lazerre   Noah  Beery 

Fo.T  Trot. .  .■  Lonise  Brooks 

Henr!  Lido  Manetlt! 

Here  Is  one  farce  that  has  caughtj 
dramatic  angles.  The  action  Is  nicely 
limed  and  runs  smoothly  throughout! 
the  story  which  survives  witliout  side- 
tracking or  paralysis. 

Lucien  (Adolphe  Menjou)  Is  a  French 
Marquis  with  a  few  comfortable  mil- 
lions and  a  great  love  for  horses  and| 
fjermaine  (Virginia  Valli).  The  wedding'| 
is  brought  about  with  Gerraaine's  fatheri 
holding  the  family  debts  as  a  whip, 
driving  Germaine  Into  this  l(yveless  mar-  < 
riage.  1 

The  Marquis  however  loves  his  beau- 
tiful  wife    and    when    she    tells    him  \ 
that  she  married  him  because  of  his  ] 
millions  he  promptly  turns  most  of  them  i 
over  to  her  and  takes  his  friend's  ad- 
vice to  try  "Six  months  in  night  school 
in   Paris  and  she  will  find  you  Irre- 
sistible." 

Parts  and  a  shave  bring  us  back  the 
1  Menjou  we  are  used  to  seeing  witf 
'  trials    and    tribulations    balanced  V 

\  playea  sonie  exceiiem. 

R.  G. 


s  Brooks. 
>  I'-ssly  effect!^ 
Upon  losing  his  money  and  all  of  his 
worldly  possessions  excepting  his  even- 
ing clothes,  we  have  the  material  of 
which  the  plot  is  built  and  Menjou 
makes  the  most  of  bAa  situations  in  this 

Milton  Sills  in  New  Film  Play  | 
at  Sister  Theatres 


Picturesque  In  Its  locale,  powerful  In 
ts  love  story,  "The  Sea  Tiger,"  Milton 
3111s's   latest  starring  vehicle,  opened 
ast  night  at  the  'Washington  Street  and  ~ 
5collay  Square  Olympla  theatres.  The 
setting  is  in  a  tiny  hamlet  In  the  (Canary 
Islands,  that  famous  group  of  mid-ocean 
Islands  belonging  to  Spain.    Sills  plays 
th«  role  of  a  slow  but  powerful  and 
manly  Spanish  fisherman,  and  garbed  In  i 
these  simple  clothes,  gives  one  of  the 
most  human  portrayals  in  his  entire  ■ 
screen  career.  Mary  Astor  has  the  lead- 
ing feminine  role,  while  Larry  Kent  and 
Alice  White  have  the  second  leads. 

The  story  Is  simple:  Sllls's  love  for 
his  younger  brother  Is  the  main  theme. 
The  brother,  handsome  and  somewhat  of 
a  Don  Juan  In  the  Islands,  boasts  thst 
lie  win  make  a  conquest  of  Mary  Astor, 
a  newcomer  to  the  Islands  and  daughter 
cf  an  expatriated  Spanish  nobleman. 
Sills  loves  the  girl,  too,  and  determines 
lo  protect  her  from  his  brother.  A  beau- 
tiful but  rattle-brained  Spanish  actress 
comes  to  the  islands  and  raises  havoc 
in  the  lives  of  all  three.  The  climax 
comes  In  a  tremendous  storm  at  sea, 
where  the  true  natures  of  all  concerned 
are  revealed  and  Sills  succeeds  In  steer- 
ing a  middle  course  between  fraternal 
and  passionate  love  to  happiness. 

Two  American  playwrights  furnished 
the  material  for  the  new  photoplays  at 
the  Modem  and  Beacon  Theatres,  the, 
topllner  being  the  version  of  Avery  Hop- 
wood's  comedy,  "Nobody's  Widow,"  star-, 
ring  Leatrlce  Joy  In  a  cast  Including 
Charles  Ray,  Phyllis  Haver  and  David 
Butler.  The  associate  picture  Is  from 
Hal  Reld's  famous  society  inelodrama, 
"Driven  from  Home,"  the  cast  com- 
prising Virginia  Lee  Corbln,  Ray  Hal- 
lor,  Anna  May  Wong  and  Virginia  Pear- 
son. The  seventh  episode  of  "The  Colle- 
gians" serial,  "The  Relky,"  and  news 
pictures  atSo  are  being  shown. 

m:1ss  Joy  Is  seen  as  a  young  wcman 
who  marries  a  man  In  England,  and  be- 
cause she  finds  him  In  what  she  believes 
an  irtcrlmlnatlng  position  she  leaves  him 
an  hour  after  the  ceremony.  She  goes 
to  America,  makes  a  confidante  of  her 
dearest  friend,  and  accepts  the  advice 
of  the  latter  to  practise  the  deception 
of  announcing  herself  a  widow.  The 
merry  complications  that  proceed  from 
this  act  are  what  make  the  comedy  In- 
triguing, and  the  plot-building  skill  of 
the  author  pointing  to  laughter-produc- 
tion is  advantageously  revealed.  Acting 
and  direction  match  the  story's  high  ex- 
I  cellence. 

j  Hal  Reld  wrote  more  directly  to  reach 
and  play  upon  the  emotions.  His  hero- 

'  ine  Is  a  rich  man's  daughter  who  gives 
up  home  and  luxuries  to  escape  marry- 
ing a  man  she  does, not  love.  Her  ex- 
periences In  winning  her  way  are  varied 
In  their  course  through  -swift  changes 
of  dramatic  development. 

"The  Beloved  Rogue"  Shown] 
at  Loew's  Theatre 


John  Barrjnnore  plays  Francois  VUlon 
in  "The  Beloved  Rogue,"  the  screen 
feature  at  Loew's  Orpheum  Theatre 
this  week.  In  his  dual  characterization 
of  the  great  French  beggar-poet  and 
lover,  Barrymore  brings  to  Villon  all 
the  human  traits  and  faults  that  caused 
him  to  be  known  to  the  Parisians  of 
the  loth  century  as  "The  Beloved 
Rogue." 

Conrad  Veidt.  Germany's  premier 
character  actor,  skilfully  enacts  the  ty-i 
rannlcal  monarch,  King  Louis  XI.  while 
Marcellne  Day  appears  opposite  Barry- 
more  as  Charlotte  de  Vauxcelles,,  ward 
of  the  king. 

CONTINUING  PLAYS  " 

COLONIAL— "Sunny,"  Charles 
Dillingham's  musical  comedy  star- 
ring Marilj-n  Miller,  co-starring 
Jack  Donahue,  and  featured  Clif- 
ton Webb.   Last  week. 

MAJESTIC  —  "What  Price 
Glory,"  film  version  of  the  Stal- 
lings-Anderson  war  play  with 
Victor  McLaglen,  Edmund  IjOwb 
and  Dolores  -J-'  '^io.    10th  week. 

,o   mike   it  ha 


I'H— "Queen  Hi-l  , 
Lawrence  bchwab's  popular  mus- 
ical comedy  moved  from  the  Shu- 
bert  to  the  Plj-mouth  last  evening 
where  it  will  play  for  two  more 
weeks  only.  Julia  Sanderson, 
Frank  Crumit  and  John  Hazzard 
head  the  cast. 

WILBUR— "Americana,"  J.  P. 
McEvoy's  satirical  revue  of  Amer- 
ican modes  and  manner^.  Fourth 
week. 

COPLEY— "The  Ghost  Train," 
Arnold  Ridley's  mystery  thriller 
now  in  its  13th  week. 

REPERTORY— "Macbeth,"  an- 
nual Shakespearian  production. 
Third  week. 


PERFORM  MASS 
BY  BEETHOVEN 


<i 


IS 


OPENING  OF 
GREAT  FESTIVAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  as- 
sisted by  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  the 
Radcllfte  Choral  Society  and  these  solo 
singers:  Olive  Marshall,  Jeanne  Gordon, 
Tudor  Davles  and  Arthur  Jliddleton, 
gave  a  performance  of  Beethoven's  ^Ia.«^; 
in  D  last  night  in  Symphony  hall.  This 
was  the  first  concert  of  the  Beethoven 
festival.  Mr.  Koussevltzky  conducted. 
The  glee  club  had  been  trained  by  Dr. 
Davison;  the  choral  society  by  G.  Wal- 
lace Woodworth.  John  P.  Marshall  was 
the  organist. 

This  Mass  known  to  many  as  the  Ml^a/ 
Solemnls  (or  "Mlssa  Sollennls")  has 
led  cejtaln  commentators  to  write  ir 
the  Corinthian  manner;  to  indulge  If 
hlfalutln.  We  are  told  that  the  mti^y 
provides  us  "with  a  genuine  release  Int 
the  Infinite."  The  same  writer  ask.i 
"Does  It  not  tap  the  mysterious  reser 
voir  of  the  beautiful?"  1 
"One  forgets  the  physical  nature  of  his' 
surroundings," — i.e.  in  Symphony  hall 
the  statues  of  gods  and  goddesses,  sat- 
>  rs,  dancing  fauns — "and  is  Immersed  In 
an  ecstatic  contemplation  of  divine  veri- 
ties"; although  Count  Keyserling  Is  said, 
to  phrase  It  somewhat  better:  as  "the 
opening  of  the  consciousness  to  the  In- 
fluences which  are  awaiting  liberation 
In  the  innermost  depths  of  the  soul, 
which,  when  liberated,  connect  the 
spirit  directly  with  God." 

There  are  others,  as  Mr.  Vincent 
d'Indy,  who  Insist  that  the  later  works 
of  Beethoven  were  inspired  by  his  strong, 
abiding  dt-ep  faith  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  but  Bee- 
thovep,  though  he  was  baptized  a  Cath- 
olic and  died  a  Catholic,  was  negligent 
in  his  religious  duties  during  his  life 
and  was  profoundly  impressed  by  Hindu 
and  Egyptian  religious  thought.  Even 
Dr.  Hermann  Delters,  ,a  devout  Roman 
Catholic  churchman.  In  his  long  analysis 
of  the  Mass,  points  out  the  departure 
of  the  music  from  some  of  the  dogmas 
as  well  as  the  rubrics  of  the  church. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Beethoven  wrote 
the   Mass   for   the   installation   of  his 
friend  and  patron  the  Archduke  Ru- 
dolph as  ArchbLshop  of  Olmuetz.  The 
Mass  was  not  completed   In  time  for 
the  ceremony.   The  circumstances  attend 
ing  the  dedication  aiid  publication  of 
the  work  were  wordly,  commercial,  un- 
worthy  the   dignity   of  th*  composer. 
By  the  time  a  portion  of  the  Mass  was! 
publicly    performed    In    a    theatre  as 
"Three  Grand  Hymns"  (1821),  the  Mass 
had  grown  to  such   huge  proportions,  [ 
the  technical  difficulties  of  performance  i 
were  so  gi-eat,  that  It  was  not  for  the  ' 
church  service. 

Beethoven  was  undoubtedly  and 
chiefly  inspired  In  the  composition  by 
the  poelie  and  dramatic  elements  of 
the  text.  It  might  heiv  be  said  that 
after  the  first  performance  of  the 
"Three  Hymns."  ho  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed at  the  smallness  of  the  receipts 
and  accused  his  friends  of  having 
cheated  him  at  the  box-office.  It  is 
wiser  to  say,  with  Mr.  Paul  Uekker,  that 
this  extraordinary  Mass  was  a  "logical 
pur^mnce  of  the  paths  struck  out  in 
the  syn*i)honies  .  .  .  the  summary 
of  Beethoven's  world  philosophy."  One 
nC'ed  not  say  with  this  German  writer 
that  the  symphonies  express  "the 
struggles  of  man  towards  self-reaJlia- 
tlon." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Jfyrle  and 
the  Gloria  are  the  only  movements  that 
are     suitable     for     ecclesiastical  use. 


"Benediotu.i" ,  yet  in  the  mov'-:),  "  •  ^ 
just  named  are  the  most  emotlon.i 
impressive  pages.  It  was  in  the  ;ra- 
matic  portions  of  the  text  that  Befr-iho- 
ven  rose  to  sublime  height,  to  so  loftiy 
a  flight  that?  singers  of  earth  could  i.ot 
follow  him. 

Even  if  they  were  superhuman,  '.vith 
trumpet  voices,  they  oould  not  pre-.ont 
many    purely    scholastic    pages  from 
being  prosaic,  without  spiritual  signifi- 
cance, without  religious  emotion.  Wit- 
ness many  interminable  Itfugal  piKt-s, 
with  endless  repetitions,  pages  in  wliieh, 
as  they  are  written  witliout  respect  for 
natural  limitations  of  the  voice,  must 
i  be  shrieked;  they  cannot  be  sung;  and 
I  so  the  effect   is  one  of  Infinite  labor 
i  and  vain  endeavor,  not  an  uplifting  of 
(  the  hearer's  soul.    Beethoven  once  said 
j  that  ecclesiastical  music  should  be  for 
I  voices  alone;  he  named  Palestrina  as, 
I  the   great   master;    but   in    this  Mass] 
among  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  j 
the  work  are  tlie  orchestral  introduction 
j  to   the    "Sanctus"    and   the   orchestial  | 
I  prelude  to  the  "Benedictus."   They  in-  ■ 
;  voke  a  mood  that  is  not  sustained  after- 
wards by  the  voices:  and  it  is  a  ques- ! 
tion  whether  the  orchestral  accompani- 
men  to  the  text.    "Et  incarnatus  est," 
is  not  of  a  finer  inspiration  than  thei 
music  for  the  rpflte<^  of  the  text.  I 
The  performance  last  night  r^flt-o'ed 
great  credit  on  the  chorus,  admir:  bly 
prepared  by  Dr.  Davison  and  Mr.  AV  ' id- 
worth.     These    singers    well-nigh  ac- 
complished the  impossible.    Theri.  -.vas 
rich  tonal  sonority,  there  was  an  intel- 
ligent regard  for  nuances:  there  was  no 
faltering   even   when    the   burden  put 
upi-n    these    unprofessional    men  and,' 
women  was  almost  Insupportable.  The 
orchestra  was.   it  is  needless   to  say.' 
elo<iuent  whenever  the  opiX)rtunity  was 
given.    Mr.  Burgln  played  most  musi- 
cally the  violin  solo  in  the  "Benedlctus. 

Miss  Austral  was  prevented  by  a 
severe  cold  from  taking  the  solo  soprano 
part.  Miss  Marshall,  who  had  sung  the 
music  in  New  York;  replaced  her  at. 
short  notice.  While  all  the  soloists 
strove  valiantly  with  the  diftlculUes 
that  over  a  century  ago  drove  io  des- 
paration  the  first  quartet— and  Mraes. 
Sontag  and  Unger  were  famous  fo 
musicianship  and  vocal  skill— it  must 
be  said  that  last  night  the  two  men 
were  much  more  satisfactory  ■■a  solo 
work  than  were  their  sisters  in  art;  nor 
,jJn  ensemble  was  there  always 
balance.  ...  ,v 

Mr.  Koussevltzky  condtjcted  ^it 
care,  an  appreciation  of  text  and  m 
an  enthusiasm  beyond  all  praise. 
Interpretation  of  the  mighty  work 
an  inspiration. 

Would  It  be  Irreverent  to  say  that  this 
mass  as  a  whole  is  not  a  sacred  opus, 
but  an  ecclesiatstlcal  opera? 

There  was  a  great  and  deeply  ln||jr- 
ested  audience.    The  Mass  will  heart 
next  Sunday  for  the  benefit  of  t 
slon  fund  of  the  orchestra. 


was 


Not  to  keep  the  readers  of  this  column 
in  agonizing  suspense  we  now  answer 
the  Questions  propounded  In  Tb* 
Herald  of  March  22. 

Men  portrayed  with  spectacles,  tfW' 
glasses,  monocles  ot.  postage  stamp: 
Duke  Wllhelm  of'  Luxembourg  with  an 
eyeglass;  King  Alexander  on  the  stamps 
of  Tugo-,.Sla\la;  President  King  on  the 
5-ccnt  stamp  of  Liberia:  at  least  tfcwe 
BrazUlan  stamps  In  the  issue  cf  1906: 
A.  T.  A.  Zaimls,  Crete:  President  Masa- 
ryk,  Czecho-Slov.'ikia,  1920:  Haiti,  presi- 
dent Ecma,  1924;  President  Wllaon, 
1925;  King  Gustave  of  Sweden:  L.  C. 
Branco  of  Portugal.  1925;  President 
Roosevelt;  men  of  Bulgaria,  Monaco 
Lithuania,  Cuba,  Mexico.  China.  Mr 
H.  R.  Clifnfield.  lo  whom  we  are  .i» 
debted  for  soiuo  of  this  Information,  nST 
that  the  British  Empire  has  not  fOT 
nished  an  example  of  spectacles,  but  oi 
a  stamp  Issued  by  St.  Kltts  cur  Ol 
friend  Columbus  Is  pictured  on  his  shr 
with  a  telcscone  glued  to  his  eye 
though  the  telescope  was  not  known  t' 
Europeans  till  a  centur\-  later. 

Statues  and  stovepipe  hats:  Knif* 
wears  one:  so  does  Samuel  Palmer  a 
Reading,    England — ho   also  sports  ) 
umbrella.    The  statue  of  a  member 
Parliament  at  Glasgow  pictures  the  top 
hat  held  upside  down. 

The  monocle  Is  Included  In  th 
Chamberlain  bust  at  Guildhall.  Waltf 
Besant  wears  an  eyeglass  in  a  medallii 
In  London.  "The  eyeglass  does  not  ai 
pear  In  the  new  Chamberlain  statUM 
though  the  sculptor  has  suggested  It  b| 
marking  the  Indentation." 

Mine.  d'Arblay  spoke  of  the 
d'  Astorgas,  who  "insisted  that 
of  eyeglasses  should  be  placed  on.' 
marble  nose  of  his  statue." 


fcSurcly  the  "Agnus 
iiyatic  interruption, 
without,  ■  the  wild 
not^^>i^Ui^ch;: 


Dei"  with  its  dra- 
with   Its  "alarums 
a)>ri  :  '  for  peace.  Is 
same  might 


Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  has  bee 
a  favorite  form  of  solitaire  t\ 
"12  great  novels."   They  are  a 
slan  authors.    This  will  lead  : 
•to  quote  Charles  Reade,  are  '  to  o 
flowing  with  mental   power  that 
Weeklies  have  had  to  set  up  a  wasto 
pipe  for  their  Intellects,"  to  ii: 
"13   great    novels."     It's  a 
amusement,   except  for  novel 
living,  whose  Inward  confWeh4 


tl( 


p  a  was  to 
name  IhCj 

'9, 


,  n<^t  be  ra...vea  among:  the  works 
I  ffreatftr  Beethoven;  there  Is  too 
!  ' following  of  old  time  formulae; 
ftny  pages  that  are  common-pl.ioe 
invention.   When  Moschles  heard 
St  performance  with  Beethoven 
anUt,  he  found  many  traces  of 
rrand  style"  but  added  that  the 
lacked  clarity  and  precision.  To- 
the  grand  style"  is  hard  to  find; 
the  clarity  and  the  precision  are 
In  evidence   than   originality  of 
iht  ajid  warmth  or  nobility  of  ex- 
Ion. 

8  the  pleasure  of  the  more  recent 
nentatoi-8  to  dwell  on  the  "psycho- 
of  Beethoven's  later  music.  Thus 
int  d'Indy  sees  in  the  Sonata,  op. 
be  moral  sufferings  endured  by  the 
oser;  but  Paul    Bekker  believes 


the  last  sonatas  portray  the  In- 
rable  will  of  Beethoven.  The  sonata, 
d  with  technical  proficiency  and 
letlc  appreciation  by  Mr.  Samuel, 
-  putably  contains  compelling:  mea.s- 
th»?".  the  melodic  lamentation  is  deeply 
yotional  ii»  a  manner  peculiar  to  Bee- 
/')ve<n;  but  there  are  other  pages  that 
try  and   uninteresting   except  to 
who  think  that    all    the  later 
•  a  are  "mystic,  wonderful." 
It  seems  Impossible  that  the  three 
'^tsoumowsky  quartets  wer  at  Hrst  a 
^Vle  to  even  accomplished  musicians, 
o  could  not  believe  that  Beethoven 
,'Ote    them    seriously;    some  Insisted 
at  the  music  was  of  a  madman.  Per- 
il's -J,  century  from  now  the  lovers 
the  practlcers  of  muslo  will  wonder 
^/  the  harsh  Judgments  pronounced  on 
rtain    compositions   of   today.  The 
artet  chosen  by  the,  London  String 
^net  Is  charged  with  the  genius  of 
.thoven;   this  is  revealed  not  only 
'he  ineffable  beauty  of   the  Adagio, 
i  n  In  the  other  movements.  The 
tiance  was  ideal,  in  euphony,  in 
^e  phrasing,  In  the  eloquence  of 
as  well  as  In  the  perfection 
nble. 

e  concert  this  afternoon  the 
and  fifth  symphonies  will  be 
ed. 


XER  PAYS  TRIBUTE 

ognltion  of  the  Beethoven  cen- 
Gov.  Fuller  yesterday  issued  the 
iiig  statement: 

ttle  do  we  today,  who  have  the 
lege  of  listening  in  i-apture  to  the 
erful  music  bequeathed  to  us  by 
reat  master,  Beethoven,  apprecl- 
"Iverse  conditions  under  whic» 
bloomed.  -  Hard  work  amid 
Tloult  circumstances  was  the 
'onderful  composer, 
.ppllcation  from  Infancy  to 
lent  of  his  musical  talent 
,e  violin,  then  the  clavier, 
Jul  and  the  piano — enabled 
years  to  bring  forth  the 
\odles    which    have  been 
Beethoven  one  to  conjure 
yaly  the  life  of  Beethoven 
fB  US  lhat  beauty,  like  Ufa  itself 
of  suffering.  Its  secret  is  sacrl- 

Is  artistic  proficiency  bi-ought  him 
llrnal  recognition  and  acclaim.  His 
\j>sltlons  became  known  throughout 
Jhole  world.  Of  him  It  Is  true  that 
n  Is  surpassed  by  his  works,  for 
J  works  he  displayed  a  mastery 
was  denied  him  In  what  he  him- 
|-all8  his  attempt  to  'grapple  with 

jxe  Beethoven  Centennial  will  bring 
[p  people  of  today  a  clearer  under- 
Ing  of  the  value  of  music  In  our 
cnuii;  life,  as  well  as  a  more 
ithetlo  view  and  appreciation  of 
rreat  musical  genius." 

liGELA  M'CARTHY 

la  McCarthy,  contralto,  well  ac- 
1  "'ed     by    Reginald  Boardman, 
I'ls  program  last  night  In  Jordan 
\Peut  on  affliger  ce  qu'on  aime, 
I  ny;  Le  deslr  de  Beethoven,  Schu- 
•^polr  en  Dieu,  Beethoven;  Elei;!'- 
■:    Barcarolle,    Faure;    La  Vie 
"ure,  Duparo:    Toujoursa  Toi 
ow.sky;  II  mago  Pistagna,  Mor- 
lii         "  ben.  Donaudy; 

Pllno  dl  Pino.  Mortarl;  Nebbie 
N.  Ann  s  Cradle  Song,  GIbbs' 
\gnew;  Russian  Lullaby,  d'Arba! 
•^Lrl  ,v,^  ^'"^^  Burleigh, 

l-hi^/  •■'  P'"?''^"*  possession 
IJit  of  a  singularly  lovely  voice  a 

long  range  ^^d  un- 
1  scale  Best  in  Its  medium  regis- 
he  voice  already  rejoices  in  low 
of  a  peculiarly  appealing  quality, 
nnm'  agreeable  when 

nditlons  favor  their  delivery  at 
t  are  not  under  the  singer's  firm 
I;  too  often  spread,  they  tend  to 

,  "J^h's  defect 

ifloubtedly  disappear  with  further! 

ft"<3y.  'or  Miss  McCarthy's 
r.bvlously  accurate,  and  the  high 
Je  well  within  her  range 


'ung  singer  today,  foil  a  vlctijn 
I'l-esent  silly  fasliftnV  In  recital 
Nothing  would  do,  ,-f 
1'  iii>L,  but  she.  a.s  well  as  all  the 
others,  should  sing  in  several  languages 
and  let  us  count  how  many  styles  a 
classic  aria,  a  Schubert  song  ,in 
trench,  if  you  please!),  a  Beethoven 
song,  French  songs  of  the  great  periorls 
modern  Italian  songs  of  wit  and  humor! 
-  dramatic  song  like  "Xebbie,"  and 
songs  quite  commonplace,  let  their 
composers  bear  as  good  names  as  you 
like— six  styles  distinctly  different,  five 
of  them  exacting. 

Of  course  neither  sriss  McCarthy  nor 
the  usual  singer  of  experience  similar 
to  hers,  could  do  Justice  to  them  all 
Because  she  tried  so  much  that  lies  be- 
yond her  present  scope.  Miss  McCarthy 
sang  too  many  songs  monotonously,  re- 
lying too  constantly  for  her  effects  on 
the  beauty  of  hor  tones.  That  she  can 
sing  Interestingly,  when  she  sings  mu- 
sic in  her  vein,  she  proved  by  her  per- 
formance of  Tschaikowsky.'s  song  and 
Donaudy's  air. 

These  comments  apply  to  young  sing- 
ers by  and  large,  by  no  means  to  Jfiss 
McCarthy  alone.  A  pity  it  is  thev  will 
not  remember  that  art  is  long;  e'very- 
thing  Is  not  to  be  learned  in  a  year  or 
two.  To  learn  to  sing  all  kinds  of  mu- 
sic in  pu"blic— that  takes  time. 

Jliss  McCarthy  had  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience.  R.  R.  q. 

Rudyard  Kipling,  when  he  was  un- 
happy in  this  country,  would  purchase 
magazines,  tear  out  the  "literary"  con-, 
tents  and  cheer  his  soul  by  reading  the 
advertisements:  at  least  this  story  is 
told.  A  correspondent  sends  us,  not  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News,  which  no  doubt  is  in- 
forming and  publlc-oplnion-moulding,  i 
but  clippings  from  the  columns  of  ad- 
vertisements. 

Thus  "West  3827"  does  not  wish  a  ' 
sour,  sullen,  tripe-visaged  domestic  ser- 
vant: 


Chairman  in  .ittee~On  Street 

An'  Gondola.s  .    e.  had  a  daughter 

hoo  wuz  80  ritzy  looking  that  merchants 
coughed  up  the  equivalent  uv  many 
banana  stands  jist  fer  the  privelege  uv 
using  hermug  on  Kold  Kreem  advertise- 
ments. This  filly's  name  wuz  Desde- 
mona,  an'  she  crashed  fer  a  Moor 
named  Othello.  Othello  wuz  darker 
than  most  Moors — much  moor.  He  wuz 
a  brave  general— In  fact  he  wuz  so 
bra\-a  he  married  tha  gal.  After  a  few 
days  uv  married  life,  Othello  decided 
he  needed  sum  quiet,  so  he  went  to 
war.  He  had  a  couple  uv  star  boarders 
hanging  around  his  house,  an'  Strang* 
tub  say,  one  uv  them  wuz  a  villain. 
Tha  uther  one  wuz  a  Drug  Store  Gren- 
adier named  Cassio.  lago,  hoo  wuz  tha 
villain,  decided  to  inject  a  little  slap- 
stick komedy  into  Othello's  home  life,  ! 
so  he  trots  over  to  tha  Moor  an'  sez-    '  j 

"Lissen,    Othello,    this    bozo  Cassio 
may  be  yer  Lieutenant  an'  all  that  stuff,  ' 
but  around  yer  house  yew  wood  think 
he  wuz  tha  ice-man  I" 

"Yeh?"  sez  Othello,  so  he  beet  It  for 
home  an'  found  his  wife  In  her  room, 
sleeping,  so  he  woke  her  up  an'  sez,' 
"Pardon  me,  deerle,  but  I  must  now 
smother  yew  to  death." 

"Aw.  dam  tha  luck,"  sez  Desdemona, 
weeping  wildly,  but  she  died  gracefully. 
Jist  then  lago  busts  into  the  dump  an' 
asked  Othello  if  he  had  bumped  off  the 
useless  haff.  Tha  Moor  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

■Har,  har,  '  howled  lago,  holdin'  his 
sides  with  laffter,  "har,  har,  har!  That's 
hot,  that  is!  It  wuz  aU  a  Joke  uv  mine, 
an'  yew  bit  on  It." 

"That's  a  hell  uv  a  trick,"  sez  Othello, 
reel  peeved,  an'  they  say  he  didn't  talk 
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"(iIRL  or  woman   for  reneral  housework, 
must  understund  cooing-;  references.  West 

3827  ■' 


'LARGE  front  room,  bay  window  near  bath. 
hakg,  $0," 


Light,  more  light,  said  the  dying 
Goethe. 

 "Help  Wanted — Female 

I  BARITONE     sin  per     for  church 
W.  5817  mornings  or  !i-7  p.  m." 

This  baritone  singer  would  undoubt- 
edly be  a  bearded  lady. 

We  road  Uiat  Mme,  Naomi  Is  a 
"beautician." 

Are  not  the  "realtors''  of  Albany  a 
Joyous    lot?     They    burst    into  song, 
ignoring  prosaic  details. 
Secluded  in  beautiful  wildwood 

Where  lofty  old  trees  shade  the  street. 
Is  a  haven  for  happy  young  childhood 

Where    country   and    town   seem  to 
meet. 

A  leafy  new  road  now  Invites  you, 
Where  the   "house  of  your  dreams" 
may  appear 
Close  to  Delaware  avenue, 
Deep  In  the  heart  of  Elsemere. 
Charming  homes  .«hown  by  appoint- 
ment.  Call  Delmar  61-W,  or  Main  4963. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  renewal  of  the  discussion  of  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  Copley  square 
brings  to  mind  the  suggestion  published 
some  years  ago  In  B.  L.  T.'s  column; 

"If  any  one  objects  to  the  trees  In 
Mr.  Capen's  plan,  there  might  be  sub- 
stituted  a   row   of   anheuser  busches. 
These  would  not  obstruct  the  view  and  j 
would  prove  a  boon  to  the  thirsty."  ' 
MARY  A.  HOLT.  I 


I  to  lago  fer  4  days.  Later  on,  ijv  eouist, 
I  they  had  many  a  good  laft  over  it. 

ART  IN  ALBANY 

I  To  go  back  to  the  Albany  Evening 
News.  They  have  been  having  an  art 
exhibition  in  that  delightful  city.  We 
say  "delightful,"  for  the  most  enjoy-, 
able  years  of  our  life  were  spent  there. 
The  bloom  was  on  the  rye,  the  beor  was 
flowing,  the  chimes  were  healu  at 
I  midnight.  There  were  oysters  at 
.   I  Keeler  s  and  Jo  Walters;  there  was  the 

  I  Windsor,  with  its  "cold  tea";  Capron 

quartet,  i  and  Pike  served  marvellous  ale  on  Siate 
street     nearly     opposite     St.     Peter's  i 
Church:  there  was  Helderberg  mutton,  i 
Tony  Brady  was  keeping  a  little  tea-  I 
shop,  not  dreaming  of  a  fortune  to  be 
made  in  New  York.    Rosa  Leland  uas 
running  her  theatre.    Ada  Rehan  was  | 
playing  under  her  real  name  and  with  | 
black  hair;  as  Desdemona  to  John.ny  ( 
Aibaugh  as  Othello  and  John  ilcCul-  i 
lough  as  lago. 

And  now  Albanians  go  In  for  art.  ' 
"In  the  lace  group,"  wrote  the  appre- 
ciative reporter  of  the  Evening  Nr.ws, 
"Is  a  clumsy  centerpleco,  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Jacob  Conpdon."  Have  the  com- 
positor and  proofreader  left  town?  j 

The  argument  In  defense  of  the  mod- 
ern woman  almost  invariably  amourts 
to  this:  "The  Victorian  girl  was  weak 
and  cowardly  because  she  wore  ringlets 
and  crinolines  when  ringlets  and  crino- 
lines were  fashionable.  The  modern 
girl  is  independent  and  Individual  be- 
cause she  wears  shingled  hair  and  short 
skirts  when  shingled  hair  and  short 
skirts  are  fashionable."— G.  K.  Chester- 
ton. " 


"HOW   MUCH    DO  YOU  KNOW?" 

1.  What  legislative  body  has  for  Us 
motto,  "It  Is  never  too  late  to  spend"? 

2.  "mio  called  bootlegging  "the  foot 
and  mouth  disease"? 

3.  Who  Havered  that  the  use  of  the 
corkscrew  gave  rise  to  the  saying,  "One 
good  turn  deserves  another"? 

4.  When  did  who  say  what  to  whom"> 
B  la  what  year  did  1900  A.  D.  come 

to  an  end? 
A>  How  many  feathers  )iu»  »  JmoS 


7.  State  the  approximate  age  at  which 
college  students  Join  Police  Clubs. 

KATHARINE  W.  HUSTON. 


The  plus-fours  is  about  as  far  as 
many  golfers  get  with  their  game. — 
Denis  Bradley. 

There  is  a  question,  propounded  to 
me  on  the  windows  of  omnibuses  and 
on  the  printed  sheets  thrust  Into  my 
hand  by  very  poor  men,  hired  to  dis- 
tribute such  things.  It  is  put  in  these 
terms:  "Are  you  prepared  to  meet  your 
God?"  The  answer  Is  simple.  No. — 
Hllalre  Belloc. 


WHY  LISTER  IS  FAMOUS 
(Battle  Creek  Moon  Jonrnal) 
To  address  students — .^s  part  of  a 

I series  of  extiision  health  lectures 
sponsored  by  trie  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Dr.  R.  c.  Stcne,  local  medical  man, 
will  talk  on  List^-r,  noted  scientist  and 
discoverer  of  Listerine,  at  a  Battle 
Creek  College  slucjfent  convocation  next 
I  Monday. 

THE  SC0TCHIV1AN  AND  THE  BELL. 
BOY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  was  a  Scpti  hman  and  a  bell- 
boy. Now  the  twot  had  never  met  until 
the  Scotchman  decided  ^to  go  to  Ameri- 
ca for  a  little  look.,'.  .So,  In  the  course  of 
his  itinerarj-,  he  ISew  into  one  of  our 
own  homelike  txoteh  and  was  blowing 
out  again  when  he  bethought  himself  to 
hand  the  bellboy  a  little  fee.  .  . 
And  that's  how  he  met  the  beU- 
•  ■  You  see,  what  follv  it 
would  have  been  to  mention  a  bell- 
boy in  the  lirst  sentenco,  if  there  wasn't 
some  object.  .  .  .  ^vell,  when  the 
Scotchman  handed  the  bellbov  that  lit- 
le  fee,  the  bellboy  said;  "rer  from  Scot- 

Lt".'^'.,^'"'''"''-"   ""^        "  >"«'ted  the 
Scotchman,  good-naturedly,  and  again, 
Ha  ha-do  you  know  that  you'd  get 

regfste"r- ^^e  hotl] 
ORACLE. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  20th  concert  of  the  Boston  eu- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevltzky,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon, 
(The  concert  was  the  fourth  In  the 
series  of  the  Beethoven  Centenary' Fes- 
tival.) The  program  comprised  the 
fourth  and  fifth  symphonies. 

th.m!Ll  "^".u  *  ^^'^  °^  symphonies 

themselves  that  has  not  been  said  and 
jwell  said  from   the   time  .that  Berlioz 
|Wrote  his  eloquent  words  of  wonder  and 
jpraise     The  old  theory  that  the  fourth 
^was   inspired   by  Beethoven's  love  for 
J^^^^l^  ^^^^'^svik:    that   he   was  be- 
rothed  to  her,  which  made  happlnesa 
the  keynote  to  the  music,  has  been  dls- 
proved,  if  it  ever  was  accepted  by  stu- 
lents  of  Beethoven's  life.    As  a  matter  ' 
Of   fact   nothing   is   known   about  the 
origin'  of  the  music.    A  German  com- 
K.ientator  has  recently  spoken  of  "inde- 
Disevness  of  mood"   as   "part   of  the 
■i-naginative  scheme  of  the  whole  work"; 
lie  even  sees  In  the  Adagio  "the  stim- 
juius  of  some  tense  emotion  such  as  in- 
l^pired  the  love-letter,  whether  aroused 
I  'y  the  "Immortal,"  or  some  other,  be- 
S  loved.     Is  it  not  enough   to  hear  the 
I  serene,  nobly  emotional  Adagio  without 
I  vain  speculation  as  to  why  Beethoven 
!  .vas  so  deeply  moved?    Nor  is  It  neces- 
sary to  see  Berlioz's  archangel  Michael, 
I  who  by  the  VKay,  was  the  warlike  leader 
of  the  angelic  hosts,  sighing  and  over- 
come by  melancholy,  as   "he  contem- 
plated the  worlds  from  the  threshold  of 
the   empjTean."     One  might  ask  why 
should  .Michael  grow  melancholy  at  the 
glorious   sight?     Nor  can  Beethoven's 
Adagio  be  Justly  characterized  as  mel- 
ancholy. 

Concerning  the  Interpretation  of  tha 
two   symphonies   by  Mr.  Koussevltzky 
I  and  concerning  the  orchestral  perform- 
ance, there  can  be  nothing  but  words  of 
praise.  ,  Not  that  Mr.  Koussevltzky  has 
I  introduced    to  us  a  Beethoven  with  a 
strange  face,  strange  gestures,  strange 
I  speech.     He   has   not   dressed   him  In 
I  clothes  of  his  own  Invention,  but  h.ia 
!  shown   us    the    man    as  he   lived  and 
I  wrote;  without  standing  in  front  of  him. 
I  He  has  allowed  Beethoven  to  have  his 
say,  without  conjectures  as  to  how  he 
.composed,  or  how  h©  should  have  com- 
posed.   He  has  interpreted  these  sym- 
phonies with  such  insight  into  Beetho- 
ven's inherently  romantic  nature,  witli 
such    musical    understanding,  poetry 
force,  authority  that  it  is  not  extrava- 
gant to  say  that  there  has  been  this 
week  a  revelation  of  Beethoven  to  the 
heathen  that  have  sat  in  darkness  No 
wonder   that  "the  great   audience  was 
aeeply  moved;  that  Us  emotion  at  tha 
pnd  of  the  concert   found  vent  In  en- 
thusiastic tokens  of  approbation. 

As  for  the  fifth  symphony  itself,  what 
words  can  be  said  of  its  composer  more 
fitting  than  those  of  De  Quincey's  apo's- 
trophe  to  Shakespeare:  "O  mighty  poet: 
[Thy  works  are  not  as  those  of  other 
men,  simply  and  merely  great  works  of 
art,  but  are  also  like  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  like  the  sun  and  the  sea,  the 
sUrs  and  the  flowers,  like  frost  and 
snow,  rain  and  dew.  hail-storm  and 
thunder,  which  are  to  be  studied  with 
entire  submission  of  our  own  faculties 
and  In  the  perfect  faith  than  in  thein 
there  can  be  no  too  much  or  too  little, 
nothing  useless  or  Inert,  but  that,  the 
farther  we  press  in,  our  discoveries,  the 
more  we  shall  see  proofs  of  design  and 
self-supporting  arrangement  where  the 
careless  eye  had  nothing  but  accidenti 
The  program  tonight  will  comprise 
the  sixth  and  seventh  symphonies. 

The  program  announced  for  the  con- 
certs of  next  week  is  as  follows:  Bach, 
Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  4,  G  major, 
for  violin,  two  flutes  and  string  orches- 
tra. Lalo,  Concerto,  D  minor,  for  vio- 
loncello (Mr.  Bedetti),  Prokofleff,  Clas- 
sical Symphony.  Honegger,  "Paelflo 
231,"  orchestral  movement. 


<    Agha  Zaro,  who  is  probably  the  oldest 
I  man  in  Europe,  for  dwellers  In  Constan- 
i  tinople  say  he  has  survived  145.  sum- 
,  I  mers  and  hard  winters,  has  no  teeth 
J  j  for  he  lost  a  third  set  which  developed 
after  the  decay  of  the  second.    In  180S 
j  he  became  a  sergeant  In  the  guards.  He 
j  remembers  the  reign    of    Mahmud  II. 
'  Medjid  IV,  Asiz  I,  Murad  V,  Abdul  Ha- 
' ;  mid  II,  Rasad  V,  not  to  mention  others, 
and  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  teeth  he  can 
pronounce  their  names  correctly.  His 
first  wife  died  after  32  years  of  con- 
nubial bliss;  his  second  after  28  years; 
his  third  after  42. 

He  told  a  correspondent  of  the  Mag- 
yarsag  (Budapest)  that  he  once  set 
forth  to  go  round  the  world,  but  In  Italy 
the  "ignorance  about  cooking"  discour- 
aged him,  so  he  returned  home  where 
the  government  gave  him  a  house  anc 
the  position  of  porter  to  the  Prefecturf 
lias  been  a  regular  customer  at  or  ' 
fnr  100  yjars. 


.  JCbDiTison  axi 
-Inibnfr  MieT?0-cftlleU  "Rxeat."  In  our 
hood  we  regarded  "Mad  Miko  the 
th  Shot"  aa  a  masterpiece,  and  U 
onlv  a  aime.  Mr.  Herkimer  John- 
ren'ds  and  rereads  with  delight 
1,  .sels  by  Mortimer  Collins.  AVe  agree 
with  htm  In  saying  that  this  delightful 
novelist  Is  today  neglected.  Mr.  -Tohn- 
son  prefers  Blackmore's  'Maid  of 
Sker"  to  "Lorna  Doone."  There  axe 
persons,  we  hear,  who  still  read  the 
novels  by  E.  P.  Roe. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  Mr. 
John  Drew  dislikes  the  throwing  aside 
the  character  he  is  portraying  to  say 
^  few  words  to  the  "kylnd  frends" 
beating  Oielr  hands  together  the  other 
side  of  the  curtain.  Time  and  time 
again  he  has  refused  to  yield  to  the 
barbaric  clamor,  except  to  bow  grace- 
fully In  acknowledSI»^ent.  Last  Monday 
nlglU  the  audience  would  not  be  content 
until  he  changed  suddenly  from  Sir 
■\Villlam  to  Mr.  Prew.  ■ 

xms  attitude  of  an  audience  show3 
that  It  has  mot  e  regard  for  a  man  play- 
ing a  part  than  for  the  Part  he  plays 
or  does  the  audience  leave  the  theatre 
thinking    it    has  not  had  Us  money's 
worth  unless  an  actor  or  actress  gives 
assurance  by  word  of  mouth  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  again  in  "dear  old  Bos-  , 
ton  "  that  he,  she,  the  company,  the 
1  manager,  the  author,  the  scene-painter, 
the  stage  hands,  including  the  electri- 
cian,   the    shopkeepers   who  furnished 
the  costumes,  hats,  boots,  wJgs— are  all 
profoundly  grateful?  , 
Mr   Drew  Is  too  fin©  an  actor  to  in- 
dulge In  moth-eaten  platitudes  that  give  ^ 
indescribable  joy  to  the  spectators.  Last 
Monday  night  he  reminded  them  that  I 
he  was  not  a  maker  of  speeches;  that 
this  fact  was  well  known  to  them. 

MONEY  UNDER  FALSE  PRETENCES 

(Manchester.  Engr..  Guardian) 
It  was  a  Gentile  errajid-boy  who  ap- 
plied to  his  .Tewish  employer  for  a  rise 
In  wages.    To  this  the  careful  Jew  re- 
plied: 

In  Lea.p  Tear  there  arc . .  366  days 
Tou  work  8  hours  per  day 
Therefore  you  don't  work..  244  daya 

•  122  daya 

Tou    don't    work  Jewish 
and  Christian  Sabbaths..  104  days 

18  days 

Tou  have  14  days'  holiday    14  days 
4  days 


fortable'^^weiy;' sounc^^d  so  pretty  that, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  ^vhy  she, 
should  not  develop  It  to  very  good  ad- 

'"VSgence  accounts  for  the  showing 
M  ss  Brochu  made  last  night.    Pray  et! 
l.Vr  txTrn  her  attention  more  to  beauty 
the  beaut?  that  lies  in  a  melodic  phrase 
beruity  of  vocal  sound.         R.  1^- 


lade  up  of  cham 
t;oe-..;..  .en's  Piano  Trio,  B  flat,  op.  97  f 
(Messrs.  Samuel,  Levey  and  Evans.)  ^ 
Piano  sonata,  A  flat,  op.  110  (Harold 
Samuel).  String  quartet,  E  minor,  op. 
59  No  2  (The  London  String  Quartet: 
—Messrs.  Levey,  Petre,  Warner  and, 
Evans).  _  .■■  * 

The  Symphony  concerts  of  Friday  ar- 
ternoon  and  Saturday  evening  will  be 
in  Beethoven's  honor.  Friday:  Sym- 
phonies No.  4  and  5;  SS^irday,  Nos.  6 
("Pastoral")  and  7.  Then  on  Sunday 
comes  the  repetition  of  the  great  Mass 
in  D,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pension 
Fund'  of  the  orchestra. 


Ttie  Boston V/mphonrorchestra,  conj 
-Vr/i        Mr  Koussevltzky,  gave  thet 
fecond  conclrt  of  the  Beethoven  cen- 
?l^ry  festival  last  ev^n.ng  ^in^  Sy™^, 

Seven's  fS   -Tna    and  third 

^T.^^n^i^\o  say  the  first  symphony 
.eS^reshV  more  spontaneous  mor, 

"'"^1,'^^orcrsufanrrauUfuTphraJed^ 
small  °^<^^«f^''^X°e  that  certain  sym- 
It  led  one       ^^j'^^^^^'  Mozart  would  bel 

•  P^°"Jf'^e'^^rted  If  the  strings  were  m: 
greatly  beneflted^t  t  ^^^^^  ^.^^^ 

like  manner  "^^J^^^  ^  instruments., 
no  doublmg  of  "aphony  was' 

Every  detail  In^he  first  symp  . 

clearly    brouglit  ..^^tf^i  sense  of 

stress.    There  was  »  delighting  _ 

the  child  -whether  some  have 

.el^nTurt^^flnd-hirinthlssympho^^^^^ 

of  the  master  fll°,^„*''iXence  of  Mo- 
'^ornTydn-  nor  is  it  necessary 

Beethoven's    manner  p 
would  have  «"^^*"«?he  way  Indicated' 
'  'K°"b''lf  Tasrgrea\  sym%nles  ^  "The 

Bizet  ^lyp'  rmen'"'  Would  Debussy 

K^:.Titren^aro|ra        a  broader^ 

W.th1mTtftISg  r>e"'-syr' would  Schu- 
EHrh/^^>^ed-^^'p=\h^e 

''with  \Vrr"ceptlon  of  the  second 
menr^f  the  second  symphony  he 

r.ss..i      '"™/c,m '."wSt 

symphony  'in  D  monstrous:  Its  finale 

"T'^'KS^Uzkya    excellent  Judg- 
ment' afan  interpreter  has  never  been 
^nr«  fully  and  plainly  displayed  than 
r^  ht,  reading  of  the  three  symphonies. 
H«  ieaUzed  first  of  all  that  Beethoven 
He  r«f-"^^^^'':i',gt     Stendhal  pointed 
l\\hat  the  ••classicist''  of  today  was 
?n  h^8  own  time  a  romanticist;  hence 
Tn  hlL  Hfetlme  generally  -Isun^^^f 
nften  abused,  waiting  patiently  or  im 
patiently  for  Time  the  Avenger  to  do 
Ef"*  Justice.     ME.    Koussevitr-ky  a'so 
rlSlzed  the  fact  that  Beethoven's  music 
BhouwVe  played  in  the  romantic  man- 
that  a  symphony  now  respected  as 
r  "cmsslc"  Ts  not  necessarily  a  smug 
work    to    be    performed    Perfunctorily.  I 
without  fire,  without  eloquence,  without 
passion.    People  talk  loosely  about  this  j 
or  that  dull  conductor  as  one  jmbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Beethoven.      This  be- 
ing interpreted  means  that  Beethoven 
Is  not  known  by  these  admirers  of  dul- 
ness     They  do  not  recognize  the  re\o-  | 
"utionary.  ^t  would  be  wiser        them  | 
to  spend  their  time  conjecturing  whether 
Beethoven  had  Napoleon  in  m  nd  when 
he  write   the   first  movement   of  the 
"Eroica,"  Gen.  Abercromby  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Alexandria  when  he  wrote  the 

Funeral  March,  and  P^oni«'»;«"f„ '''Jhe 
he    invented    the    variations    in    the  | 

Fin3.lG  I 
It  would  not  be  surprising  If  some 
one  hearing  an  Interpretation  by  Mr. 
Koussevltzky  of  a  symphony  by  Bee- 
thoven should  say,  "I  do  not  recogn  zei 
the  music;  it  seems  to  me  different. 
For  this  one  was  probably  accustomed 
to  a  falsely  traditional  Interpretation  in 
which  mistaken  reverence  approached 
obsequiousness.    But  Beethoven  was  not 
a  man  of  staid  decorum  either  in  his  life 
or   in   his  music.     He  was  romantic, 
wildly  so  at  times. 

The  orchestral  performance  last  night 
was  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence. 
The  large  audience  was  enthusiastic 


3  days 


Tou  don't  work  Christmas 
Day,  New  Year's  Day, 
and    Good  Friday....... 

1  day 

"If  It  vosn't  Leap  Tear,"  added  the 
lad's  employer,  sternly,  "you  vouldn't 
be  vorking  for  me  at  all." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  big  business  man  advertised  for 
an  office  boy.  The  next  day  a  boy  came. 
He  was  a  truthful  little  boy.  "Do  you 
think  you  will  make  a  good  office  boy?" 
said  the  big  business  man.  "Yes,  sir," 
replied  the  truthful  "little  boy,  "but  I 
thought  I  could  get  some  Job  a  llttlo 
bettei-'n  that."  '■^^^^y,  goodness  me  I" 
said  the  business  man,  "I  started  as  an 
office  boy."  "I  know,"  returned  tlie 
truthful  little  boy,  twisting  his  hat, 
'Tjlit  I  kinda  wanna  get  somewhere." 

ORACLE. 


EVA  BROCHU  SINGS 

Kva  P.rochu;  soprano,  accompanied  by! 
Francos  Woeks,  sanfe  this  program  last 
nieht  In  Jordan  hall;  „  . 

una  voc.  poco  fa.  RossTnl:  Song  of! 
the   Nile,   Palmer;  i'^he -Danza  Chad- 
wick;  Sheep  an.l  Lambs,  Homer,  Sing 
to  Me  Sing,  Homer;  Aoh,  wenn  ich  dofli , 
?nmchen  war,   Vergesseii,   S^e^ne^-'  ' 
aen  goldnen  Fusschen,  Der  fe^hmettei 
line-  is  in  di<?  Rose  verllebt,  Franz,  i.e 
PaT.Dlllon     Jla   Malson,    Fourdrain;  Si 

•el-xls  raVo;.  vidal;  La  Belle  du  Rol, 

lolmes;  Song  of  the  little         •  Arj;. 
^kv   Come    Child   Beside  Me,  Bieicn 
'mann-    Slumber    Song.    The  Skylark, 

'^'^sf  Shu   gave    evident  pl^ure 
la^t  ntght  to  her  excellent  audience^  She 
ig  in  truth  a  singer  unlike  the  run  ot 
those  who  come  and  go  In  Jordan  ha  1^ 
Though  to  judge  by  her  appearance  and 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  she  Is  very  young 
ndeed,  already  she  rejoices  m  a  c^m- 
,posuro  Mme.   Schumann-Heink  herself 
mlirht  envy.    Already,  too,  joutn  not 
wlfhstanding,  she  has  gained  a  certam 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  a  ^erj  co' 
^irlerable  list  of  songs,  songs  of  wiaei> 
•ar'^g  sentiments;  she  must  be  blessed 
with  an  unusually  leve  head 

The  dramatic  meaning  of  songs  u 
would  appear  from  her  perforniance  labt 
n'.ght  interests  Miss  Brochu  more 
rongly  than  its  purely  mu>^Kal  on- 
Beauty  TTf-y>>Sg'  '^"VoJ^ 


1  f  lr< 


Ko  wonder  that  the  Mass  in  D  is  sel- 
dom performed,  so  great  are  Its  diffi 
culties.  Probably  one  will  not  again  hear 
In  Boston  so  satlsfactorj'  a  choral  per- 
formance as  that  given  by  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club  and  the  young  ladies  of  Rad- 
cllffe. 

No  doubt  one  would  be  stoned'  in  the 
market  place  for  daring  to  ask  if  tlils 
Mass  is  great  from  beginning  to  end; 
for   insinuating   in   the    mildest,  most 
timid,  hesitating  manner,  that  there  are 
dreary  stretches,  pages  of  interest  only 
to  the  pedagogue  and  the  student  of 
fugue   and   counterpoint.     Talie  Bee- 
thoven's treatment  of  the  section  In  the 
"Credo"  relating  to  the  crucifi.xion.  as 
not  the  theme  too  great  for  even  hiraj 
\.s  regards  '  religious  emotion  aroused 
by  music  for  the  Passion,  are  not  pages, 
by  the  old  Italians  and  the  Spaniard? 
more  impressive,  more  devout?  Tet  on. 
would  have  thought  that  Beethoven  fo: 
this  subject  would  have  surpassed  al 
others     He  was  right  when  he  salt 
that  the  purest  mufelc  for  the  churcl 
should  be  for  voices  unsupported  by  or 
chestra  or  organ. 


Many  ■vlll  welcome  the  appearanc,  r>i 
that  admirable  violoncellist,  Mr.  Bed'  ttl. 
as  a  solo  plaj-er  at  Uie  Sj-mphony  — 
certs  next  week.  He  has  chosen  1 
concerto  which  has  not  been  heard 
these  concerts  for  nearly  10  years. 

Elizabeth  Morse,  mezzo-sopraho,  will 
sing  at  the  Woman'a  Republican  Clnb 
tomorrow  afternoon-'at  3:30  o'clock, 
songs  by  Donaudy,  Palulello,  Cimara, 
Carpenter,  Tltcomb,  Lefebvre,  Staub, 
Grieg  Hlldach,  Chadwick,  Foote.  Uum- 
mel.  and  a  few  folk-songs.  ..I 

Saturday  afternoon  Anita.  AtwaWr, 
win  sing  in  Jordan  hall  at  3  o'cloA/ 
songs  by  Schubert,  Resplghl.  Clrnai»| 
Schumann,  Brahms,  Chausson.  G^taur* 
Grieg,  Scott,  Lemont,  Watts  and  QJil' 
ter.  I 


This  evening  In  Jordan  hall,  An.'eU 
McCarthy,  contralto,  will  sins  airs  in| 
songs  by  Monslgny.  Schubert  Beet:.ol 
t.r,    Duoarc    G.   Faure,  TchalkovsiyL 
MoAtad!"  Donaudy.    Resplghl.  Glbbe^ 
Agnew,  d'Arba,  C.  Burleigh.  i 

The  New  England  Conservatory  or 
chestra,  Wallace  Goodrich,  conductor 
will  give  a  concert  totnorrow  nlgU  li 
Jordan  hall  at  8:15  o'clock.  In  com 
memoratlon  of  the  100th  anniversary  o 
Beethoven's  death.  Overture.  Leonor 
Xo  3-  piano  concerto.  O  major,  No. 
(F."  Motte  Lacrolx,  pianist):  Symphon 
No.  3,  "Eroica."  ' 


Coi 


A  concert  of  the  New  England  CoJ 
ser\-atory'8  faculty  will  take  playe  I 
Jordan  hall  next  Saturday  evenlnsj 
813  o'clock,  under  the  auspices  of  Slprri 
\lpha  lota  and  Kappa  Gamma  Pil 
Edward  S.  Barnes,  three  ekttchps 
organ  (Albert  W.  Snow,  or^ 
Chopin.  Nocturne,  two  Mazurkas,! 
Polonaise  (Frank  Watson,  pll 
Nedbal,  Sonata,  B  minor,  for  vloll 
piano  (Mlnot  Beale  and  Stuart  Ml 
songs  Cieres,  Chanson  Sarrazinel 
"Chevalier  Jean";  Jaques-Dal^ 
LOiseau  bleue;  Cimara,  Stor 
Szulc,  Hantlse  d'amour  (AUcel 
Stevens,  soprano);  music  for  two  pla 
Aubert,    Berceuse:     HIU,    Jazz  StJ 


Nor  need  truly  "religious"  music  de 
pend  on  a  sacred  text.  There  is  purely 
Instrumental  music  that  expresses  th< 
uplifting  of  the  soul,  that  brings  th< 
peace  that  passeth  all  understanding 
Perhaps  no  one  today  would  go  so  far  ai 
Sir  Thomas  Browne:  "For  even  tha 
vulgar  and  tavern-music,  '"^hich  make 

one  man  merry,  another  mad,  strike!,    

In  me  a  deep  fit  of  devotion  and  a  proi  ^^^^^^  Berceuse:  HIU,  Jazz  St  J 
1  found  contemplation  of  the  first  =onii  ^^^^^^j^^^^j  Stevens  and  Stuart  Mason\  I 
'poser.     There   is   something   in    U   oi      ,        ^  _  riwT«Bf\ll<  I 

I  divinity  mere  than  the  ear  discovers:  It 
1  is  an  hieroglvTJhical  and  shadowed  les- 
I  son  of  the  whole  world,  and  creatures  o. 
i  God— such  a  melody  to  the  ear,  as  the 
'  whole  world,  well -understood,  would  af- 
ford the  understanding.    In  br'ef  It  Is  a 
sensible  lit  of  that  harmony  which  intel- 
lectually sounds  in  the  ears  of  God. 


Ichard  Stevens  a"u  ■ji."--"-  -.^"-""i 

WOMEN'SSYMPH] 


There  are  chorale  preludes  by  Bach 
written  for  the  organ  that  are  more 
■Tellglou^"  In  feeling  and  expression 
than  m»ny  pages  of  his  "Passion  Ac- 
cording to  Matthew"  or  "'Passion  Ac- 
cording to  John."  The  three  chorale, 
for  the  organ  by  Cesar  Franok  are  more 
profoundly  charged  with  religious  emo- 
tion than  many  pages  of  his  beati- 
tudes "  No,  music  is  not  necessarlli 
"religious"  because  it  is  wedded  to  a 
Biblical  text.  There  are  slow  move- 
ments in  Beethoven's  quartets  and 
symphonies  that  equal.  If  not  surpass, 
his  noblest  thoughts  In  the  great  mass. 

Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  who  will  deliver 
an  address  on  Beethoven  next  Monday 
night,  was  born  at  Liverpool  In  1S68.  It 
la  said  that  his  original  Intention  was 
to  enter  the  Indian  civil  service,  but 
ill-health  led  him  Into  business  at  his 
birthplace.    He  taught  music  at  Midland 
Institute,  Birmingham,   In  1903-Ou.  In 
the  latter  J-ear  he  became  the  music 
critio    for    the    Manchester  Guardian. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  known  and 
highly   valued   as   one   of   the  leading 
European  critics.    He  was.  In  turn  the 
critic  lor  the  Birmingham  Post  d!"™- 
11)-  the  Observer  (London),  19-0;  and 
eariv   in   1920   for   the   Sunday  Times 
(London),    a    position    that    he  now 
udorn.s      It   will   be  remembered  that 
when  the  late  Henry  T.  Flnck  ^vltlidrew 
from  the  New  York  Evening  Post  Mr. 
Newman  came  to  New  York  as  J  K""' 
critic  for  that  journal.    Hls^  brilliant 
articles  were  a  feature  of  New  lork 

musical  life  that  season.   .  . 

He  has  written  books  of  great  Inter- 
est and  value:  "Gluck  and  the  Opera, 
•Hugo  Wolf,"  "Richard  Strauss, 
"Wagner  as  Man  and  Artist.'  "  A  Musi- 
cal Motley"  (a  collection  of  delightful 
essays),  "A  Musician's  Holiday."  be- 
sides other  books.  He  Is  also  knoxvn  as 
a  translator  and  editor  of  books  by 
other  men  about  music,  and  as  a  writer 
on  genera,  subjects.  His  Introduction 
,o  a  recent  reprint  of  Chorley's  "Thirty 
Years'  Recollections"  is  In  Itse  f  a  study 
of  criticism  In  the  field  of  music.  Deeply 
read  in  literature  other  than  th.^t  ot 
music  he  has  a  thorough  acquaintance 


The  newfy^estaStTshed  Boston 
symphony  orchestra,  Ethel  Iv 
conductor,  gave  lis  first  concef 
night,  In  Jordan  hall.  Although 
have  been  rehearsing  only  since 
ary.  these  77  players  gave  a  pe' 
ance  of  an  aniblilous  and  intt^ 
program,  by  Mozart,  Liszt,  Plzzt  i 
ginska  and  Tchaikovsky.  thM 
large  and  musically  Jntelllgent  . 
to  enthusiasm.  J» 
It  Is^  much  to  be  hoped  that  the 
compUehed  women  will  make  th* 
ganization  permanent.  Why  sh' 
rot  form  the  nucleus  of  an  or^ 
that  shall  Include  the  best  or^ 
playera  »%'3.llable,  be  they  wot 
men?  \ 


it( 

'■I 


3D  B^™VE1 
CG.jCERT  HI 

Bv  PHILIP  HALE 
The  third  concert  of  the  Bee 
Centenary  Festival  took  place  laj 
m  Symphony  Hall.    The  progrJ 
sa  CoHows:     Beethoven's  Plan 
B  flat  major,  op.  57  (Measra.i 
Lev«y  and  Evans).    Piano  bl 
flat  major,  op.  UO  (Mr.  Samueff 
Quartet,  E  minor,  op.  6»,  no" 
London  String  Quartet). 

Hither  the  players  ^er« 
tafeously  placed  on  tha  aw 
piano   was   dominating:  wM 
cause,  the  performance  oi  W 
disappointing  In  spite  of  «•! 
excellence  of  the  artists.^  1 
and  the  violoncello  were  oTttl 
ble,  and  naturally  there  -waa 
balance.     Or  have  certain  « 
^Ten  justified  In  their  belief  t 
ind  strings  cannot  work  toget 
So.    that    those  lnV''"1?T^3 
t^ld  Ej-mpathetlc  relations?  T<*4 
milnUlned  this  theory,  and  th< 
Sldholas  Rubinstein  died.  « 
Vei^lnable  trio,  endeavorlnK  i 
Ih,  movements  to  Por^ray   •  ,' 
wental.    Phys^^al  mo 
UriaUcs    of  his  ^'•'""l',^^; 
r-Voect  to  Beethoven  and  til 
bXve  m  plenary  inspi.^ 


rr.vdt  but  drinks  quai-ts  of  sour  nulk 
daily  and  gaily. 

If  it  were  not  for  his  dislike  of  Ital- 
ian cookery  we  should  urge  him  to  wed 
Lucia  SaselU  of  Vignzzolo  In  Piedmonte. 
She  is  only  106  years  old,  does  needle- 
work without  spectacles,  eats  heartily 
of  dishes  prepared  by  her  grandchildren, 
has  never  taken  medicine  and  is  as  i 
lively  as  a  cricket.  i 

PLACE  AUX  DAMES  j 

(A  little  study  for  a  folk-song  in  the  | 
music-hall  manner,  bayd  upon  Sir 
William  Arbuthnot  Lane's  remark,  in  j 
kn  interview  on  "face  lifting"  and 
[leauty  culture,  that  "It  is  a  great  pity 
hat  surgeons  do  not  make  themselves 
lamillar  with  such  operations,  and  that 
hey  are  content  to  leave  the  work  in 
he  hands  of  people  Who  in  so  many 
ases  are  not  properly  qualified.") 


I  went  to  Sir  Hercules  Hackett, 

The  eminent  P.R.C.S. 
My  ^.ppendix  was  all  on  the  racket — 
It  wanted  removing,  I  guess, 
sent  up  my  card  for  attention; 
His  man  brought  it  back  for  to  say, 
Sir  Hercules  asked  me  to  mention 
He  can't  cut  you  up,  sir,  today.  ' 
CHORUS 

For  he's  lifting  the  lid  of  a  lydy,  | 
He's  just  got  a  grip  on  her  face,  ' 
He's  getting  the  loose  bits  all  tidy  ! 
And  stitching  her  ears  into  place;  | 

J lie's  put  a  large  tuck  In  her  chin,  sir,  | 
'  And  reefs  in  her  scalp  and  her  brow —  ( 
Oh,  he's  far  too  full  up  to  begin,  sir. 
Removing  appendixes  now!" 

I  was  caught  in  a  railway  collision—  I 

My  word,  It  did  fetch  me  a  clout!  ' 
"He  needs,"  said  the  Doc  with  decision,  ' 

"A  leg  oft  and  an  eye  or  two  out."  ' 
I'hey  sent  for  my  nearest  relations 

And  rang  up  Sir  Slashington  Sleeke,  i 
Mxo  replied  with  sonle  haste,  "Ampu- 
tations I 

Are  quite  out  of  question  this  wepk. 

I 

CHORUS  I 
No,  I  can't  leave  the  Job  I'm  attending 
For  any  emergency  smash;  \ 
If  I  let  go  the  physog  I'm  mending,  I 
Gee  whiaait  would  drop  with  a  crash'  ' 
Oh,  it's  not  nie  least  use  to  come  drift- 
ing 

Round  here  with  an  accident  case—  i 
For  I  m  right  In  the  middle  of  lifting 
The  Duchess  of  Jellybag's  face!"  ' 
— LUCIO.  I 
Un  tao  Manchester  Guardian.)  | 

Vau    CAN'T    MISS    IT  ; 

(Adv.  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin)  ! 
HOW  FIXDIXG  MY  SHOP  | 

^I'^nirLI'-^''^"^^  "'^'^'"^  because 

siiiall  retired  places  my  shop.  Xorth 
King  Street  go  until  become  Fish  Mar- 

Ar,i,  '^'^^^  "'ore  River. 

J  akai  s  des  you  saw  nice  sign  say  so 
Musa-shlya  the  Shirtmaker  i79  Nam- 
oeis.    o,  happy  day  you  find  It     En-  I 
trence  immediately.         '  | 


O-R,  TELL  US  THE  REST 
As  the  World  Wa«8: 

Last  Saturday  nlte  I  trots  over  to  The 
Blonde  Flapper's  house.    I  bad  called 
her  on  the  phone  first  an'  told  her  I 
wuz  coming  over,  so  to  my  great  aur 
prise  she  wuz  In. 

•Lissen,"  sez  I,  "it'«  raJnlng,  ao  we 
can  t  go  out.    Therefore,  I  shall  tell  yew 

sum  bed  time  storrlea  ••  ^ 

•Apple -cider,"    sez    tha    gal  frend, 
we  II  go  to  a  dance." 
"We  win  like  hell  go  to  a  dance,"  sez 
I,    because  I  don't  dance'" 

to'dance.'-"'-" 

..I^t"*"  \  to  dance," 

eez  I,  wich  brings  on  a  swell  10  mlnlt 
argiament.  wich  I  won-BLAH'  Anv 
,  I  made  her  promise  that  she  wood 
take  me  to  a  small,  quiet  plase  where 
hardly  anybuddy  kood  watch  me  an° 
where  nobuddy  wood  recognize  me  be- 
cause I  aint  never  had  no  use  fer  dan- 
olng.  She  agrees  tub  take  me  to  a  nice 
little  Joint  where  I  wont  feel 
rassed,  so  we  goes  out  an 


embar- 

..r,-,  —  hall.s  a  taxi 

Bandit.""  Tire 
"To  tha  Aragon!"  sez  The  Blonde 
F^pper.  So  that's  where  we  landed 
4a  soon  as  I  sees  the  Joint  I  decides  that 
tte  small  places  are  rather  good  sized, 

T  ,    T      ,f for  punishment,  so 
I  stands  In  line  tub  buy  tickets    A  sirn 
0^  the  ticket  window  Informs  yew  that  i 
If  yew  are  a  girl  yew  kin  buy  yer  wav 
In  fer  6  bits,  but  if  yew  Is  WortuiSe  ' 
•nuff  to  be  uv  tha  opposite  sex  It  will ' 
Bet  yew  back  a  buck  an'  a  quarter  So 
I  prys  myself  loose  frum  2  berries  an- 
wo  gallops  m.  ' 

NOW  COAX  MB,  ER  I  WONT  TELL 
TEW  THA  REST!  J^hjLju 

BNOWBROB  AL. 


fUSABETH  MORSE 

Elisabeth  Morse,  contralto,  sangr  this 
program  last  night  at  the  "Women's 
Republican  Club,  to  Henry  Levlne'B 
extremely  good  accompaniments: 

O  Del  MIo  Aniato  Ben,  Donaudy;  Qui 
vuol  la  Zlngarella,  Palsiello;  Flocca  la 
Neve,  Clmara:  When  f  Bring  to  You 
Colored  Toys.  The  Sleep  that  Flits  on 
Baby's  Eves.  Carpenter;  Absence,  Tit- 
comb;  Icl-bas  tous  les  Lilas  Meurent. 
Lefebvre;  L'Heure  Dellcieuse,  Staub: 
Lauf  der  Welt,  Grieg;  Lenz,  Hildach; 
The  ^  Danza,  Chad  wick;  Tranquility. 
Foote;  Ecstasy,  Rummel;  The  Gartan 
Mothers  Lullaby,  I  Know  My  Love, 
Irish,  arranged  by  Hughes;  The  Night- 
ingale, Kentucky  Folk  Song,  arranged 
by  Brockway. 

Mrs.  Morse  downed  the  difficulties  of 
program  making  more  successfully  than 
do  most  of  the  singers  who  give  recitals, 
for.  though  .•3he  obeyed  the  dictates  of 
fashion— singing  In  four  languages  and 
music  both  snclent  and  modern— she 
was  wise  enough  to  limit  her  choice  of 
songs  to  such  as  lie  within  her  present 
[powers.  Since,  to  say  It  out.  her  rangR 
j  is  not  very  wide,  her  program  ap- 
proached monotony;  how  could  it  do 
otherwise,  since  placidity  was  its  key- 
note, with  Donaudy  s  afr  its  highest 
dramatic  point.  Its  utmost  gaiety  pro- 
ceeding from  the  song  by  Grieg  and 
"The  Danza"? 

But,  even  so,  Mrs.  Morse  showed  good 
sense.  A  well  planned  program',  grant- 
ed, should  bring  forward  a  great  song 
or  two,  songs  with  passion  In  them, 
or  whatever  emotion  you  will,  so  long  as 
it  stirs.  But  If  the  singer  has  not  the 
temperament  that  stir.s?  Then  leave 
those  songs  that  demand  It  on  the 
piano  at  home,  to  be  studied,  of  course, 
but  not  to  be  sung  In  public. 

Jlrs.  Morse,  wise  woman,  ~  sang  no 
song  last  night  she  could  not  manage 
with  credit,  and  many  she  sang  charm- 
ingly. By  her  sensitiveness  to  melodic 
line  she  could  do  full  Justice  to  tlio 
Carpenter  songs.  Because  she  feels 
rhythm  she  did  well  by  Mr.  Chadwlclt 
and  Grieg.  The  poetical  atmosphere 
she  had  at  hand  for  Mr.  Foote's  Sony, 
the  humor  for  the  song  of  the  sorely 
vexed  Irish  girl.  The  Kentucky  song 
she  made  delightful. 

Of  course  she  has  a  very  good  voice 
to  sing  with;  a  voice  that  sounds  espe- 
cially rich  In  moderately  strong  tonei 
In  the  medium  register:  at  her  best 
she  makes  her  \<>ry  soft  tones  so  round 
and  full  it  is  a  pity  that  at  other  tlmei 
she  lets  their  body  escape  her.  Her 
high  notes,  too.  when  taken  full 
strength,  sometimes  she  lets  soar  too 
hlg-li.  Her  enunciation,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  ha.s  brought  to  a  fine  de- 
velopment. 

So  Mrs.  Morse  managed  shrewdly; 
she  planned  a  program  within  her  scope, 
and  BO  sang  It  well,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  very  large  audience.  Pray  let 
her  now  widen  her  scope;  she  suggests 
a  singer  who  can  presently  venture 
J  more  than  she  did  last  night.     R  ■«>.  Q. 

ISakingchainsS 

"Breaking  Chai'ns"  by  the  Interna- 
tional Workers'  Aid,  with  Moscow 
Artists,  given  at  Symphony  hall  last 
night  suggests  more  than  a  movie  to 
come.  The  oppressed  ones  of  Tur- 
genieff's  tales,  the  sufferers  In  Dos- 
toievsky flit  througli  your  mind.  You 
Imagine  something  epic,  the  great 
groaning  Titan  of-  the  Russian  people 
Istratning  apai-t  his  bonds.  What  you 
iget  is  an  extremely  dull  piece  of  prop- 
aganda. A  few  more  Importations  like 
this  should  be  enough  to  turn  th»  most 
extreme  left  Into  a  right. 

The  picture  starts  fairly  well. 
'Katya's  father  Is  killed  on  the  bar- 
I  i-lcades  at  Moscow  by  a  smiling, 
'damned  viUaija  of  an  aristocrat,  a  fac- 
nofy  owner's  son,  and  Katya  Is  left 
;alone  with  a  very  Russian  looking  ket- 
r  tie  of  soup  and  an  old  grandmother. 
[The  decline  in  dramafic  intensity  from 
this  point  Is  unbelievable.  Katya  grows 
five  years  older,  works  In  the  arlsto- 
jorat's  factory,  now  run  "in  a  Uiorough- 
]y  efficient  manner"  by  the  workmen, 
I  he  wicked  factory  owner's  son  disports 
in  Paris  with  roulette  and  a  mistress 
(a  very  unattractive  mistress  at  that). 
The  son  returns  to  Russia  after  tjie 
family  Jewels  (hidden  in  Katya's  rooni). 
Is  found  out  and  killed  by  the  noble 
youths  of  the  proletariat,  and  that's 
that. 

"Whenever  the  plot  Is  about  to  break 
down  completely,  a  picture  of  Lenin  la 
shown,  speaking,  on  the  wall  of  a  house,  j 
or  In  the  coffin.  Apparently  Lenin  Is  ■ 
as  much  photographed  In  Russia  as  the  | 
Prince  of  Wales  In  the  British  empire,  i 

The  Interesting  thing  at  Symphony  i 
hall  was  not  tlie  picture,  but  the  audi- 
ence. Russian  In  tenor,  soviet  In  sym- 
pathy, enthusiasm  rose  at  every  flash 
of  Lenin,  or  sub-title  about  how  ex- 
tremely well  the  workers  are  doing. 
Wlien  the  factory  owner's  servants  left 
him  to  cook  his  own  dinner,  zest  en- 
tered the  clapping.  A  faint  echo  of  the 
savage  Joy  of  1017,  when  ihr-  oiip.-r-sspd 
walked  free. 


(  I  ,r.  ii:  ■  ■  ■  -  - 
did  not  say  "Ka'tja,  1  Icae  yuu,  out 
obviously  Its  equivalent  In  Russian, 
which  was  something.  With  a  flash  of 
street  fighting,  or  a  worker's  lunch- 
room, your  Interest  quickened  so  Imme- 
diately that  it  was  evident  what  a  film 
the  soviet  government  could  have  made 
from  the  overpowering  chaotic  events 
of  the  last  10  years.  But  with  factories, 
railroads,  babies'  homes,  schools  to 
run,  all  learnt  from  Oie  ground  up  and 
now  done  perfectly  "In  the  most  effi- 
cient manner,"  there  hasn't  been  much 
extra  time  for  learning  the  most  dra- 
matic way  to  put  their  cause  In  the 
movies.  Perhaps  all  their  Rex  Ingra- 
hams  were  shot  by  the  Extraordinary 
Commission,  or  are  leading  lives  of  sin 
In  Paris,  R,  H,  G, 


Sixth  and  Seventh  Sym- 
phonies Are  Conducted 
by  Koussevitzky 
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On  March  26,  1827,  about  5  o'clock 
of  the  afternoon  there  was  a  heavy 
thunder  clap  in  "Vienna  and  a  flash  of 
lightning  illuminated  the  death  cham- 
ber of  Beethoven.  He  opened  his  eyes, 
clenched  his  fist,  then  letting  his  hand' 
fall  to  the  bed,  as  Huettenbranner,  who 
was  then  by  his  side,  tells  the  story, 
"the  genius  of  the  great  mast"^  of 
tones,  fled  from  this  world  of  delusion 
Into  the  realm  of  truth." 

And  on  Marclv^ee,  1927,  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,  performed  at  Its  20th 
evening  concert  the  sixth  and  seventh 
symphonies.  This  concert  was  the  fifth 
in  the  series  of  the  Beethoven  cen- 
tenary festival;  the  "Pastoral,"  one  of 
Beethoven's  most  popular  works,  the . 
seventh,  which,  characterized  by  Wag- 
ner as  the  "Apotheosis  of  the  Dance," 
might  be  more  fitly  called  the  apotheo- 
sis of  rhythm.  Of  the  two  symphonies 
the  seventh  Is  indisputably  the  greater 
work  in  structure  and  in  eloquence,  yet 
It  was  well  on  this  anniversary'  day 
that  the  two  should  have  been  heard, 
the  one  after  the  other,  for  they  are  In 
strong  contrast. 

The  "Pastoral"  often  suffers  from  per- 
functory treatment  at  the  hands  of  a 
conductor,  who  is  over  sentimental,  so 
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'SWIM,  GIRL,  SWIM,' 
f  AT  METROPOLITAN 

_i  

Bebe  Daniels  Provides  Fun  in 
,.  ,,     Film  Comedy 


that  the  first  movement,  "cheerful  Im- 
pression awakened  by  arrival  In  the 
country,"  taken  at  too  slow  a  pace, 
provokes  anything  but  cheerful  Impres- 
sion in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  As  for 
the  second  movement,  "Scene  by  the 
brook,"  It  reminds  one  of  the  brook 
sung  by  Tennyson.  And  there  are  some 
who  object  to  the  ornithological  meas- 
ures, while  others  eagerly  anticipate  the 
Imitations  of  the  feathered  fowls. 

As  for  the  seventh,  here  one  finds 
Beethoven  Intoxicated  with  DIonysiac 
Joy,  in  the  finale  shouting  madly  and 
throwing  his  hat  In  air. 

The  performance  was  masterly;  en- 
thusiasm was  at  Its  height. 

This  afternoon  the  recent  perform- 
ance of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D  will  be 
repeated. 


lANITA  ATWATER 

Anita  Atwater.  soprano,  accompanied 
by  "  that  excellent  pianist,  Cellus 
Doughert.v,  sang  this  program  yester- 
day afternoon  in  Jordan  hall: 

"Non  t'  Accostar  All  Urna,"  "Mlo 
Ben  Rlcordati,"'  Schubert;  StomeUa- 
trlce,  Resplghl;  Stomellata  Marlnara, 
Cimara;  Der  Himniel  Hat  Eine  Trane 
Geweint,  Schumann;  An  Die  Nachtigal, 
Mainacht,  "Von  Ewlgrer  Llebe,  Brahms; 
Le  Temps  Des  Lilas,  Chaussoii;  Sere- 
nade Toscane,  Faure:  Mens  .leg  Venter, 
En  Drom,  Grieg;  The  Unforeseen,  Scott; 
Shule  Shule  Shule  Agrah!  Lemont; 
Wings  of  Night,  Watts;  Love's  Philoso- 
phy. Quilter. 

Miss  Atwater  employed  five  tongues 
instead  of  the  usual  four  held  requisite; 
she  added  Norwegian  to  the  array.  It 
n-as  well  she  did  for  the  first  song  of 
Grieg  she  sang  more  attractively  than 
p.nv  other  offering  of  the  afternoon,  de- 
lightfully, no  less,  with  the  light  rippling 
tone  that  it  must  have,  with  buoyant 
spirit. 

Other  songs  that  suited  her  Miss  At- 
wat.er  sang  nearly  as  well.  Songs  of 
forthright  appeal,  the  kind  you  can 
set  your  teeth  into,  as  the  old  tragedian 
In  "Trela-n-ney*  put  It,  she  seemed  to 
find  most  sympathetic.  Schubert's  first 
sona;,  with  Its  suggestion  of  Italian 
dramatic  recitative — wherever  did  Miss 
Atwater  lay  hands  on  it? — she  made 
much  of,  and  so  she  41d  of  his  melo- 
dious "Mio  Ben,"  not  to  forget  Res- 
pighi's  equally  melodious  song,  an  In- 
trinsically common  i-ong,  for  aii  he  made 
it  sound  so  Impressi  Where  poetry 
nas  called  for.  or  Ini         ''or,  or  clia' 
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■Bwlm,  Girl,  Bwlm,"  a  film  comedy ! 
■tarring  Bebe  Daniels  Is  presented  at ; 
the  Metropolitan  Theatre  with  the  Xol- 
lowln?  cast:         /  if  // 

Alice  Smith  , ,  V,~ AX Bebe  Daniels 

Jerry  Marvin  :  Jameij  Hall 

G«rtn«!e  Ederle  ,  ,  Herself 

Helen  Tracy  Josephine  Dunn 

Mr.  Spanfrle.  Ph.D  William  Austn 

Prof.  Twinkle  Jame»  Mack 

When  a  comedy  can  loose  the  flood- 
gates of  unrestrained  laughter  and  an 
hour  passe.s  as  If  It  were  a  minute, 
some  one  has  been  clever.  The  watery 
"Bwlm,  Olrl,  Swim"  Is  better,  far  better 
than  the  title. 

Bebe  Daniels  as  a  boob  collegiate  with 
tortoise  spectacles  and  her  hair  almost 
In  a  braid  Is  funny  because  Bebe  has  a 
sense  of  humor.  There  Is  nothing  par- 
ticularly new  or  novel  about  the  back- 
ground of  this  picture,  it  Is,  In  fact,  a 
glorified  Mack  Sennett  bathing  piece, 
Ignited  by  the  ridiculous  Bebe. 

James  Hall,  with  something  new  In 
hats,  inspires  our  heroine  to  learn  to 
swim.  She  takes  a  correspondence 
course,  receives  her  diploma  and  hur- 
'  rles  with  It  to  the  swimming  tank.  The 
fair  cod-eds  are  prankish.  They  do 
not  take  her  as  seriously  as  she  takes 
herself  and  kiddlngly  elect  her  as  cap- 
tain 61  the  swimming  team. 

There  is  to  be  a  channel  swim  and 
Bebe  Is  there  In  the  kind  of  a  bathing 
suit  which  Is  always  good  for  a  laugh. 
One  of  those  that  were  popular  in  the 
last  decade.  Greased,  she  Is  a  sight,  but 
pride  in  her  college  and  belief  in  her 
newly-acquired  prowess,  start  her  on  her 
way  In  a  rolling  surf  with  her  good 
friend,  Mr.  Spangle,  Ph.D.,  manning 
the  boat  that  escorts  her. 

Purely  by  accident,  Bebe  comes  In 
first.  Her  romance  takes  a  turn  for  the 
better  and  she  Is  the  heroine  of  the 
hour.  It  doesn't  sound  so  funny  but  It 
Is,  In  an  adroitly  silly  fashion.  Ger- 
trude Ederle  Is  present,  swims  like  a 
flash  of  sunlight  on  the  water  and  adds 
her  knowledge  of  the  art  of  swimming 
to  what  Bebe  learned  at  the  corre- 
spondence school,  so  In  the  end,  Bebe 
swims  like  an  old-timer,  wins  her  lau- 
rels and  James. 

The  revue.  "Joy  Bells,"  Is  staged  by 
John  Murray  Anderson,  assisted  by 
Gene  Fodemlch  and  his  competent 
band.  The  excellent  talent  Includes  the 
Stefano  Mascagno  Ballet  with  Eva 
.Vlascagrno  as  premiere  danceuse,  Char- 
lotte Arren,  Joseph  Parson,  Maxwell 
and  Lee,  and  the  soloist,  Chauncey 
Brown. 

Windsor  McKay  appears  in  person 
and  directs  his  animal  circus.  Arthur 
Jilartel's  organ  solo  Is  "Glow  Worm." 

C.  M.  D. 
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Apropos  of  the  Beethoven  Centenary  Festival.    Some  time  ago  a  cor- , 
respondent  WTote  about  a  "Beethoven  Clock"  now  in  her  possession  but 
purchased  in  Bcston  by  her  parents  at  the  t;me  of  a  Beethoven  Festival 
Their  visit  was  probably  in  1870,  when  tTiere  was  a  week  of  musical  per- 
formances commemorative  of  the  centennial  anniversary-  of  Beethoven's 
birthday.    (On  one  afternoon  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  with  the 
Harvard  ^Musical  .\ssoeiation  performed  the  Ninth  Symphony.    The  pro- 
gram also  included  the  overture  to  "Egmont";  the  quartet  from  "Fidelio"; 
two  movements  from  the  "Prometheus"  ballet,  and  the  Hallelujah  chorus 
from  "The  Mount  of  Olives."    The  audience  "fell  short  of  expectation" 
and  there  was  a  loss  of  over  $500.    The  chorus  numbered  550;  the  orches- 
tra 64.  The  solo  singers  were  Mmes.  H.  M.  Smith  and  C.  A.  Barry;  Messrs. 
W.  J.  Winch  and  Rudolphsen.   Carl  Zerrahn  conducted.) 

Our  correspondent  asked,  who  made  this  clock  with  a  bust  of  Bee- 
thoven?   No  one  has  answered  the  question. 

The  Boston  Public  Librarj-  wished  to  include  a  Beethovfen  clock  in  its 
exhibition  now  holding.    It  also  wished  to  show  Beethoven's  shirt. 

This  shirt — we  do  not  say  that  Beethoven  had  only  one — was  given 
by  A.  \V.  Thayer,  Beethoven's  biographer,  to  a  lady  in  Cambridge.  It  was 
clean  and  in  excellent  condition.  We  once  were  permitted  to  see  it;  we 
gazed  on  it  with  the  expected  admiration  and  awe,  but  did  not  fall  on  our 
knee?  and  kiss  the  flap.  As  v.e  remember,  the  shirt  was  a  substantial 
thing,  without  lace,  ruffles,  or  any  fripperj'-  The  shirt — long  may  it  wave! 
— is  nov>  treasured  in  New  York  by  some  Beethoven  society.  . 

In  the  same  house  stood  a  cabinet  used  by  Beethoven.  It  is  now  in  | 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Surrette. 

Of  course,  there  has  been  much  WTiting  and  speaking  in  various  cities 
about  Beethoven.  The  most  valuable  contributions  to  this  literature  have 
been  made  by  the  indefatigable,  learned  and  accomplished  Mr.  0.  G. 
Sonneck. 

His  "Riddle  of  the  Immortal  Beloved,"  designed  as  a  supplement  to 
the  Thayer-Krehbiel  biography,  should  interest  all  those  curious  about 
Beethoven's  amorous  adventures,  hopes,  illusions,  bitter  disappointments. 
Mr.  Sonneck  begins  by  saying  that  while  Beethoven  put  his  art  above 
everything  else  (even  his  loves),  while  "his  tremendous  personality  dom- 
inated all  who  appi-oached  him."  he  otherwise  resembled  millions  of  other,' 
men.  "Especially  in  his  relations  with  women.  That  is  to  say,  Beethoven 
was  neither  an  ascetic  nor  a  rake.  Ever  susceptible  to  a  pretty  face  and 
a  pretty  figure,  whether  of  a  countess  or  a  peasant  maid,  he  yielded  to  t\\2 
other  sex  or  made  it  yield  to  him  through  the  whole  gamut  of  more  or  less 
normal  experience.  With  this  difference  only  that  L'i  close  association 
with  Viennese  aristocracy  natui-ally  led  to  more  frequent  intimacies  with 
baronesses,  countesses,  princesses  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  mortals. 
If,  however,  contemporary  friends  would  have  us  believe  that  Beethoven's 
heart  beat  -oiily  for  blue-blooded  ladies,  the  record  of  his  life  contradicts 
them.  Beauty  of  some  kind  seems  to  have  been  the  only  sine  qua  non."  He 
longed  for  a  wife  and  children.  Ferdinand  Hiller,  who  visited  him  dying, 
tells  us  that  he  sighed  with  regi'et  at  having  gone  through  life  without  a 
wife. 


Who  was  the  woman  to  whom  he  wrote  the  famous  letter,  discovered 
by  accident,  when  his  br6ther  and  two  friends  were  searching,  after 
Beethoven's  death,  for  his  hidden  bank  shares — the  letter  with  the  second 
postscript  containing  the  words,  "my  immortal  beloved"? 

Seven  women  have  been  named,  and  have  had  earnest  advocates 
through  the  years.  Was  she  Magdalena  Willmann,  Countess  Giuletta 
Guicciardi,  Countess  Therese  Brunsvik,  Countess  Josephine  Deym.  Anialie 
Sebald.  Therese  von  Malfatti,  or  Bettina  von  Arnim? 

Mr.  Sonneck  has  investigated  the  respective  claims  with  amazing  pa- 
tience and  shrewdness;  weigh^-d  t!ie  evidence  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  riddle  is  still  unsolved. 

"She  would  have  to  be  a  woman  who  probably  lived,  as  did  Beethoven, 
in  Vienna,  who  was  in  K.  during  the  same  week  that  Beethoven  wi-ote  his 
'Immortal  Beloved'  letter  at  Teplitz  on  July  6-7,  1812,  whom  he  perhaps 
expected  to  sec  again,  probably  at  Teplitz.  Until  that  woman  is  discov- 
ered, the  answer  to  the  question,  'Who  was  Beethoven's  "Immortal  Be- 
loved"?' will  remain:  Unknown.  And  many  of  us  will  not  regret  this  at 
all  in  these  days  when  privacy  is  fast  becoming  obsolete  and  publicity  of 
private  affairs  a  curse." 


This  book  is  published  by  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.  Mr.  Sonneck's  "Beethoven 

?8tter3  in  America:  Fac-similes  with  Commentary"  is  published  by  the 
Bethoven  Association,  New  Yoi-k.  The  stately,  handsome  volume  of  213 
\  igcs  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Louis  Svecenski,  "whose  veneration 
ifor  Beethoven  was  reflected  in  the  purity  of  his  own  character  as  Man 
and  Artist";  but  the  book  v.nll  be  an  enduring  moliument  to  Mr.  Sonneck. 
His  introduction,  his  exhaustive  but  not  exhausting  notes  on  the  letters 
are  of  far  gi-eater  importance  than  the  letter.^  themselves  which  are  some- 
times mere  scraps,  or  of  a  trivial  nature,  relating  to  insignificant  matters. 
There  are  exceptions,  as  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Pinissian  legation  in 
Vienna,  in  which  Beethoven  expresses  the  wish  to  send  his  Mass  in  D  to 
the  "Most  High  Court"  and  asks  50  ducats  in  gold  for  the  expense  of 
copying  the  score.  He  says  that  this  Mass  can  also  be  used  as  a  grand 
oratorio.  This  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Roderick  Terry  of  New- 
port, R.  I.  In  his  commentaiT  Mr.  Sonneck  expresses  the  belief  that  grave 
injustice  has  been  done  Beethoven  by  Thayer  and  the  "pan-ots  of  Thayer" 
in  charging  the  composer  with  undue  commercialism  in  regard  to  the  Mass. 

Of  the  letters  now  in  this  country,  two  ai-e  owned  by  the  estate  of 
Amy  Lowell,  Harvard  University;  one  is  in  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum;  one  is  owned  by  the  New  England  Con-servatory;  one  by  the 
Hars-ard  Musical  Association.  One,  owned  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Lang  of  Bos- 
ton, is  Wt  in  the  book,  for  Mr.  Sonneck's  attention  was  not  called  to  it 
until  the  book  was  in  page-proof.  We  understand  that  a  letter  or  a  maniu 
script  of  some  nature  or  other  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library.    The  fac-similes  are  cai-eful  and  interesting  reproductions. 

Mr.  Sonneck  has  also  compiled  for  G.  Schirniei-,  Inc.,  the  recollections 
of  Beethoven's  personality  by  his  contemporaries.  Due  acknowledgment 
is  given  to  the  pioneer  attempts  of  Nohl,  Kerst  and  Leitzmann  in  this  di- 
rection.   Here  we  have  the  testimony  of  nearly  forty  contemporaries, 


men'artd  women.  Thus  one  gets  intimately  acqu^nted  with  the  grea 
Foi  ^amplc.  Sir  John  Russell  saw  him  in  1821  Ind  heard  him  play.  "Ex 
cept  when  he  is  among  his  chosen  friends,  kindliness  or  affability  are  not 
his  characteristics."  Sir  John  tells  this  amuang  story:  "He  used  to 
frequfent  a  particular  cellar,  where  he  spent  Ahe  evening  in  a  comer, 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  chattering  and  disputation  of  a  public  room, 
drinking  wine  and  beer,  eating  cheese  and  r^  herrings  and  studying  the 
newspapers.  One  evening  a  person  took  a  seat  near  him  whose  counte- 
nance did  not  please  him.  He  looked  hard  at  the  stranger,  and  spat  on 
the  floor  as  if  he  had  seen  a  toad;  then  glanced  at  the  newspaper,  then 
again  at  the  intruder,  and  spat  again,  his  hair  bristling  gradually  into 
more  shaggy  ferocity,  "till  he  closed  the  alternation  of  spitting  and  star- 
ing, by  fairly  exclaiming,  'What  a  scoundrelly  phiz!'  and  rushing  out  of 
the  room."  But  another  Englishman  Sir  George  Smart,  caricatured  by 
Thackeray  in  "The  Ravenswing,"  saw  a  good  deal  of  Beethoven  in  1825 
and  found  him  most  agreeable,  "plenty  of  jokes"  and  hospitable,  telling 
his  nephew  to  see  to  the  wine  at  dinner.  Sir  George  overheard  Beethoven 
say:  "We  will  see  how  much  the  Englishman  can  drink,"  and  Sir  George 
adds  with  British  pride:    "He  had  the  worst  of  the  trial." 

Here  is  an  entertaining  and  valuable  addition  to  the  many  books 
about  Beethoven.  There  are  15  portraits.  Grillparzer's  funeral  oration 
is  included.  P.  H. 


THREE  OF  A  KIND 

Underground  Life  Shown  on  the  Stage— 
"Lower  Depths"  in  Chicago  and  New  York 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

A  short  time  ago  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  was  accosted  In  the  loWby 
of  a  New  York  hotel  by  an  utter  stranger.  Strange  though  it  may  seem 
to  decorous  Bostonians,  he  had  no  immoral  intent.  The  man  was  simply 
a  traveling  salesman  in  ecstasies  of  excitement  over  a  play  he  had  Jnst 
seen  and  over  someone's  telling  him  that  there  were  two  others  running 
m  New  York  just  as  good.  He  just  had  to  talk  to  someone  about  it,  so 
great  was  his  enthusiasm  and  so  100  per  cent.  American  his  nature. 

J  -^l'.^^^^'"  ^®  effervesced,  "'Broadway'  is  the  best  show  I  ever  saw, 
and  If  Chicago'  and  'The  Barker'  are  as  good  I  just  can't  leave  town  with- 
out seeing  them,  even  if  I  pass  out  from  joy." 

And  then  he  dashed  away  to  the  news-stand  to  try  to  buy  tickets. 

I  hope  he  wasn't  too  cruelly  disappointed.  For  the  three  plays  named 
have  only  two  qualities  in  common:  their  excellence,  and  the  fact  that  aU 
three  are  played  again.st  a  background  of  realistic  scenery  in  amazinrfy 
naturalistic  dialogue  and  purport  to  represent  the  doings  of  strollers  on 
the  lower  walks  of  life."  "Broadway"  is  tense  melodrama.  "Chicago'' 
bitter  satire,  and  "The  Barker"  is  the  kind  of  hokum  that  anybody  but V 
mtellectual  snob  should  enjoy. 

The  locale  of  "Broadway"  is  back  stage  at  an  "exclusive"  night  club 
It  deals  with  the  loss  of  lives  and  loves  of  rival  bootleggers  By  "ex- 
elusive'' is  meant  all  who  look  as  though  they  are  able  and  foolish  enoarh 
to  pay  for  five-dollar  cover  charges  and  two  dollars  for  a  bottle  of  Whit« 
Kock  In  tlie  course  of  a  quarrel  between  t^vo  bootleggers  as  to  who  shaU 
sell  booze  above  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street,  one  of  them  turns 
his  back  and  the  other  shoots  him.  The  murdered  man's  mistress,  euphe- 
mistically termed  by  herself  his  fiancee,  is  in  the  dhorus  of  the  night  dub 
and  IS  determined  to  avenge  her  lover's  death.  Her  moment  presents  itself 
in  the  third  act;  she  corners  her  man  and  makes  him  face  ihe  music  while 
she  bumps  h.m  off.  A  new  type  of  detective— civilized  in  manner  and  kind 
of  heart— has  definite  ideas  as  to  the  perpetrator  of  this  second  murder 
but  hands  in  a  report  of  suicide. 

While  this  goes  on  the  heart  interest  is  supplied  by  an  earnest  youag 
aancer  with  immense  but  unfounded  confidence  in  his  own  abilitv  who 
makes  love  to  a  .sweet  and  simple  girl  in  the  chorus.  The  murderous'boot- 
^^^^  A°  ^^'l  '^^"^"^  °"  murders  and  the  love-making  occur 

without  the  other  cabaret  entertainers  paying  the  slightest  attention  to 
either.  At  the  tensest  moments  in  the  plot,  the  chorus  dances  on  from  the 
cabaret  stage  singmg  "Yes,  Sir,  That's  My  Baby"  and  dashes  upstairs  to 
the  dressing  rooms,  tearing  off  odd  bits  of  clothing  as  thev  go  In  fact, 
the  hoofer  makes  love  to  the  pure  young  pirl  during  a  quick  change  en- 
tirely unperturbed  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  time  he  is  in  his  B  V  Ds 
As  they  would  have  to  be  for  such  a  mixture  of  thrills,  romance  and  com- 
edy to  be  effective,  the  acting,  staging  and  direction  are  well-nigh  per- 
fect. The  authors  are  Philip  Dunning  and  George  Abbott  The  latter  an 
experienced  collaborator  and  play-doctor,  is  also  the  director  responsible 
for  the  smooth  production  and  admirable  co-ordination  of  the  players, 
whose  acting  is  uniformly  excellent. 

.  ^-.^"f  '■f^'^ers  probably  know  through  the  widely  circulated  story 
that  the  lale  dean  of  divinity  walked  out  of  the  theatre  in  a  rage,  "Chi- 
cago is  the  work  of  Maunne  Watkins,  one  of  Prof.  George  P  Baker's 
star  students  in  the  Yale  School  of  Drama.  Almost  devoid  of  dramatic 
suspense,  it  is  the  story  of  Chicago's  most  beautiful  murderess,  told  in  a 
style  which  IS  sometimes  bitterest  satire,  at  other  times  broad  burlesque. 
At  Its  presentation  the  hard-boiled  New  York  theatre  men  ^Vho  produced 
It  introduced  and  laid  emphasis  on  buripsque  which  "Chicago"  never  pos- 
sessed when  Miss  Watkins  ^vrotc  it.  Since  then,  the  "gags"  which  the  di- 
rector interpolated  have  been  dropping  out  one  by  one  as  the  commercial 
producer  has  modified  his  low  opinion  of  the  audiences'  intelligence  More 
and  more  the  satire  is  allowed  to  carry  the  play  alone.  Francine  Larrimore 
now  plays  the  role  of  the  murderess  without  a  trace  of  the  slapstick  which 
annoyed  the  more  discriminating  critics  at  the  opening.  .Although  it  be- 
gins with  a  murder,  "Chicago"  is  in  no  way  a  melodrama;  it  is  a  deeply 
satirical  representation  of  how  the  tabloid  newspapers  enhance  the  im- 
portance of  an  utterly  cheap  and  ^-ulgar  slut  and,  with  the  aid  of  a. clever 
and  sincere  lawyer  and  a  publicity-seeking  judge  and  court,  prevent  any- 
tiling  even  remotely  resembling  justice  from  taking  its  course.  If  von 
are  ever  perplexed  at  the  comedy  of  life  in  our  so-called  democracy  and 
"o  not  mind  having  your  laughter  at  it  a  trifle  sardonic,  don't  miss  ""Chi- 
cago. 


>i'iiunhing  wiiuUx  uUierciit  agi..ii  "The  Barker."  Ajiari  i'rom  the 
;  superficial  resemblance  noted  above,  it  has,  howe.ver,  one  other  thing  in 
common  with  "Chicago."  Kenyon  Nicholson,  its  author,  although  now 
\  engaged  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  drama  at  Columbia,  comes  from 
I  Craw-fordsville,  Ind.,  where  Miss  Watkins  also  breathed  her  first.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  their  combined  fame  will  ever  equal  that  of 
another  noted  citizen  of  the  to^vn,  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  whose  chief  literary 
effort  was  "Ben-Hur." 

In  "The  Barker,"  Walter  Huston  plays  superbly  the  part  of  a  veteran 
circus  man  who  realizes  the  draw'backs  attendant  on  the  life,  endeavors 
crudely  to  keep  his  son  from  making  the  same  mistakes  he  did,  and,  after 
ha\nng  made  a  mess  of  that,  tries  to  quit  the  circus  but  finds  the  lure  too 
strong  for  him  in  the  end.  This  sounds  suspiciously  like  hokum.  It  is, 
although  so  lifelike  is  the  dialogue  with  which  this  sure-fire  plot  is  ex- 
pounded that  only  once  or  twice  is  even  the  most  hardened  and  cynical 
playgoer  apt  to  groan  at  its  obviousness. 

As  the  barker  whose  son  turns  up  and  joins  the  show  at  Shelbyville, 
III.,  instead  of  studying  law,  Mr.  Huston  is  given  excellent  support  by  the 
whole  company,  but  particularly  by  Norman  Foster  as  the  son  and 
Claudette  Colbert  as  a  snake-charmer  who  can  fascinate  human  beings 
as  well.  On  the  appearance  of  his  son,  the  barker  discards  as  a  mistress 
the  Hula-Hula  dancer  with  the  show  in  order  not  to  set  a  bad  example 
to  the  boy.  The  jilted  woman  persuades  the  snake-charmer  to  vamp  him 
and,  of  course,  having  a  heart  of  gold  beneath  the  powder  and  paint,  she 
telk  in  love  with  him,  and  he  with  her.  Inasmuch  as  she  had  previously 
beHft  tiie  delight  of  the  o\vner  of  the  show,  you  can  imagine  the  rage  of 
the  barker.  In  fact,  he  opposes  their  love  so  strongly  that  they  elope  and 
get  married.  This  so  disgusts  him  with  life  in  general  and  circuses  in 
particular  that  he  decides  to  quit.  But  when  he  hears  his  successor  mak- 
ing a  mess  of  the  "spiel,"  he  cannot  resist  the  old  fascination;  he  jumps 
on  the  stand  and  delivers  his  own  harangue  in  inspired  fashion.  Curtain. 

From  all  of  which  perhaps  our  readers  will  infer  that  if  they  like 
beautifully  constructed  and  well-presented  melodrama,  satire,  or  hokum, 
they  should  not  miss  "Broadway,"  "Chicago"  or  "The  Barker"  should' 
their  affairs  call  them  to  New  York  in  the  next  year  or  so.  There  is  no 
particular  hurry,  as  all  three  are  firmly  established  as  hits,  as  they  de- 
serve to  be.  0.  CHATFIELD-TAYOR. 

New  York.  ___________ 

CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY — Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  Concert  for  the  Pension  Fund  of  th« 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Beethoven's  Mass  in  D.  Mr.  Koussevitzky,' 
conductor.    See  special  notice. 

Jordan  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  People's  Symphony  orchestra.  Mr.  Mason, 
conductor;  Rulon  Robison,  tenor;  Lawrence  Rose,  violincelltst.  See  special 
notice. 

C  Convention  Hall,  66  St.  Botolph  street,  8:15  P.  M.  Beethoven  Cen- 
tenary concert,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Relief  Committee,  Ino., 
for  the  relief  of  distress  In  Qerniany  and  German- Austria.  Overture  to 
"Fidelio."  Songs,  Die  Trommel  geruehrt  and  Der  Wachtelschlag  (Etta 
Bradley).  Songs:  Die  Ehre  Gottes  aus  der  Natur  and  In  questa  Tomba 
(Martin  Albrecht).  Romance  in  F  for  violin  (Jacques  Hoffmann  and 
orchestra.  Songs,  Ich  liebe  dich,  Der  Kuss,  Malgesang  (Emma  L.  Bleden. 
harn).  Finale  of  the  first  act  of  "Fidelio"  (male  chorus).  Song:  Adelaide 
(John  B.  Siefert).  Choral  Phantasia  for  piano,  Mixed  chorus  and  orches- 
tra.   Helnrich  Gebhard,  pianist.    Benjamin  Guckenberg,  conductor. 

Boston  Public  Library,  B  P.  M.  Beethoven  concert.  The  Myrtlfl 
Jordan  trio,  Helene  Dlednchs,  pianist;  Joseph  Lautner,  tenor.  Open  free 
to  the  public.  ^ 

MONDAY — Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Commemorative  exercises  In  honor 
of  Beethoven.    See  special  notice. 

TUESDAY — Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Concluding  concert  of  the  Beethoven 
Centenary  Festival.  Symphonies  Nos.  8  an(^9.  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  con- 
ductor.   See  special  notice.  • 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall.  4  P.  M.  MacDo'well  concert  by  the  Prelude 
Club,  In  aid  of  the  MacDowell  Colony  Endowment,  Amie  Sumner,  soprano; 
David  B.  McClosky,  baritone;  Frederic  Tillotson,  pianist;  Hazel  Hallett, 
pianist;  Naomi  Hewitt,  violoncellist. 

Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Camllle  GIrouard,  baritone..  Margaret  Kent 
Hubbard,  accompanist.  Peri,  Invocazione  di  Orfeo.  (iavalli.  Donzelle, 
fuggite.  Verdi,  O  Carlo  ascolta  from  "Don  Carlos."  Schubert,  Der  Lier. 
man  and  Der  Neugierlge.  Liszt,  Kling  'leise,  mein  Lied  and  Es  rauschen 
die  Winde.  G.  Faure,  Clair  de  lune.  Duparc.  Le  Manoir  de  Rosamonde. 
Hahn,  Trois  Jours  de  Vendaqa.  Saint-Saens,  Air  from  "Henry  Vlll." 
Martin.  Wayfarer's  Night  Son?  Scott,  Time  O*  Day.  Bridge,  Strew  no 
more  red  Roses  and  'Tis  but  a  week. 

THURSDAY— Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Harry  Hughes,  baritone:  Reginald 
Boardman.  pianist.  Bononcini,  Per  la  gloria  d'ardorarvi  from  "Griselda." 
Vivaldi,  Un  certo  con  so.che.  Mozart,  Se  vuol  Ballare  from  "Nozze  di 
Figaro."  Borresen..lf  you  have  kindly  feelings.  Toye,  The  Inn.  Dvorak, 
Prayer.  Heise,  When  I  was  a  little  tiny  boy.  Jchumai^i.  Schoene  Wiege 
meiner  Leiden.  Strauss,  Heimliche  Aufforderung.  Griffes,  An  old  song 
resung.  Folk  song.  The  Jolly  Carter,  arr.  by  Moeran.  Anson,  Last  Night. 
Tchaikovsky,  Don  Juen's  Serenade. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.  21st  Symphony  concert.  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor;  Mr.  Bedetti,  solo  violoncellist.    See  special  notice. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  The  18th  Century  Ensemble:  Bruce 
SImonds,  pianist;  Dorothy  Brewster  Comstock  and  Mariana  Lowell, 
violins;  Anna  Golden,  viola;  George  Brown,  violoncello;  Carleton  S.  Smith, 
flute.  W.  F.  Bach,  Concerto,  F  major  (ensemble).  Rameau,  Trio  (Messrs. 
Smith,  Brown  and  Simonds).  Mozart,  Sonata  for  piano  (Mr.  Simonds). 
Boccherini.  Quintet,  D  major  (Ensemble). 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  concert. 
Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor. 


ie  penitentiary 
hi-  autograph  to 

docu.nent.  Hawkins,  the  clerg;.  man'.s 
son.  Is  an  actor;  and  Williamson,  the 
good  little  boy  who  divided  his  bread 
and  butter  with  the  beggar-man.  Is  a 
fjiillng  merchant,  and  makes  money 
by  It." 

"When  did  this  custom  of  class-voting 
come  in  at  Tale?  Even  in  the  *70s  the 
Wooden  Spoon  that  In  former  years 
was  given  by  vote  to  the  most  popular 
man  in  his  class  was  only  a  tradition. 
The  "most  popular  man."  Can  you  not 
see  him  working  for  this  honor  even  in 
his  freshman  year,  always  saying  "Yes," 
toadying  to  the  supposedly  Influential 
classmates,  smiling  vacuously,  siding 
with  the  majority,  without  the  individ- 
uality that  might  antagonize? 

Pity  the  three  "wittiest."  Condemned 
to  hard  labor  for  years  to  come,  or  to 
express  it  otherwise  ever  talking  under 
forced  draught. 

Jlr.  Herkimer  Johnson  is  singularly 
reticent  about  his  college  days  from 
which  we  infer  that  neither  the  pro- 
fessors nor  his  classmates  held  him  in 
high  regard,  nor  foresaw  his  brilliant 
future.  We  have  been  told  that  he  was 
suspended  twice  and  on  graduation  was 
next  to  the  lowest  man  in  scholarship. 

Apropos  of  Gillam's  cartoon  picturing 
President  Harrison's  hat  recently  re- 
produced in  The  Herald,  Jlr.  Frank 
11.  Briggs  writes: 

"  'GREET   THE   OLD  MAN  WITH  A 
SMILE'  " 

"  'And  if  o'er  the  horizon  should  sud-  j 

denly  shine 
Old  Grandfather  Harrison's  hat,  ^ 
Don't  you  think  that  the  people — 
Well,  nine  out  of  ten,  would  greet 
The  old  man  with  a  smile.' 

"I  think  this  was  sung  (or  possibly  ' 
recited)  by  DeWolf  Hopper  in  one  of 
his  pseudo  comedies  along  in  the  '90s."  I 
Mr.  Briggs  adds:  "I  think  Hopper  used  i 
to  recite  the  fourth  line:  'Well,  ten  out  i 
of  nine.'  This  was  after  Harrison's  f 
first  term  as  President."  f 


>eethoven*s    Mass  RepeaC 
with  Choral  Groups 


POEM  FOR  THE  DAY 

("Everyone  should  read  as  a  prep- 
aration for  the  daily  routine  some 
poem,  whether  it  Is  by  a  master  or 
some  humble  bard." — Jerome  K.  Blink- 
ers.) 

And  so  for  this  morning  we  reprint 
lines  by  Charles  Heber  Clark,  better  ( 
known  as  "Max  Adeler." 
"Oh,    bury    Bartholomew   out   In  the 
woods. 

In  a  beautiful  hole  In  the  ground. 
Where  the  bumble  bees  buzz  and  the 

woodpeckers  sing, 
And      the      straddles-bugs  tumble 

around ; 

So  that  in  winter,  when  the  snow  and 

the  slush 
Have  covered  his  last  little  bed. 
His  brother  Artemas  can  go  out  with 

Jane 

And  visit, the  place  with  his  sled." 


This  l3  sad  news  from  Tale.  Not  that  i 
another  "epoch-making"  play  has  been  I 
produced  by  some  budding  Moliere  un- 
der Prof.  Baker's  watchful  and  approv-  ' 
Ing  eye;  but  the  academic  seniors  have  I 
voted  Uiat  three  of  their  class  are  the 
most  gentlemanly  members;  that  three 
are  the  best  looking;  that  three  enjoy  the 
"greatest  social  celebrity";  that  three 
are  most  likely  to  succeed;  also  that 
three  arc  the  most  brilliant;  and  so  on, 
md  so  on.    Thus  are  these  unfortunate 
t'oung  gentlemen  instead  of  being  com- 
plimented, handicapped  for  life. 

We  should  like  to  see  photographs  of 
ha  tliree  "best-looking."  Do  they  re- 
lemble  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  or  the 
;weet  youths  of  the  shlrt-coUax  adver- 
Isoments?  Is  their  hair  slushed  with 
irilliantine?  Are  their  legs  symmetrical 
.nd  sculptural?  How  self-conscious 
hese  young  men  will  b©  In  the  years 
II  come,  before  they  acquire  a  paunch! 


How  they  will  pose  at  afternoon  teas 
and  in  tho  ballroom. 

And  the  three  that  enjoy  the  "great- 
est social  celebrity";  do  they  belong  to 
the  "first  families"  as  one  enters  by 
motor  car  or  raJlway  train  their  re- 
spective towns?  Are  they  already  mem- 
bers of  "exclusive"  clubs  and  enrolled 
In  the  Social  Register? 

"Three  most  likely  to  succeed."  How 
laughable,  as  a  rule,  is  the  judgment 
of  a  class  concerning  the  future  of  this 
or  that  member!  We  are  reminded  of  a 
letter  writCfen  by  Artemus  Ward  on 
visiting  the  village  of  his  boyhood,  and 
recalling  the  friends  of  his  school  days: 
"Dashington,  the  youth  with  whom  I 
used  to  read  the  able  editions  of  Cicero,- 
and  who,  as  a  declaimer  on  exhibition- 
days,  used  to  wipe  the  rest  of  us  boys 
pretty  handsomely  out — well.  Dashing- 
ton  is  identified  with  the  halibut  and 
cod  interest — drives  a  fish-cart,  in  fact, 
from  a  certain  town  on  the  coast  back 
Into  the  Interior.  Hubertson,  the  ut-i 
terly  stupid  boy — the  lunkhead,  who 
never  had  his  lesson,  he's  about  the 
ablest  lawyer  a  sister  state  can  boast. 

.    .    Singllnson,  the  sweet-voiced  boy, 
whose  face  was  always  washed  and  wb 
was  re*l  good,  and  who  was  never  nj^ 


ADRIAN  RAISES  THE  RENT 

|As  the  World  Wags: 

Adrian  likes  not  Willem  Evarts.  So 
that  when  he  knows  that  Evarts  is  to 
be  to  Teif  Eyck's,  he  himself  comes 
not  for  fear  of  embarrassing  Ten 
Eyck;  for  Evarts  is  Ten  Eyck's  land- 
lord. So  that  the  other  night  when 
Evarts  himself  invited  in,  Adrian  was 
not  pleased. 

By  bad  chance  the  talk  was  of 
mynheer  Steen,  an  old  man  of  much 
learning  but  very  poor,  and  greatly  re- 
spected by  us  three. 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Evarts,  "a  fine  flirure 
of  a  man,  is  he  not,  with  his  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  he  wearing  the  same  coat 
for  12  years.  Better  he  should  be  less 
learned    and    more    sensible,    eh,  Ten^ 

I  Eyck?"    But  Ten  Eyck  said  nothing.     ..c„„^^t  ..  ..n    ^         ,    — 

"He  Should  be  more  like  me,"  EvartsL  ^^"^^^      Bendemeer  s  StreanV 
went  on,  "I  have  no  learning,  and  I  am  Closes    and    Cu^ege  Medley." 

.      .  '     -  .  X-  T,...  T  knowl""®  octette  sang  "Would  God  I  Were  a 

Sisi  Apple  Blossom,"  "Old  Hunting 


For  the  benefit  of  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra's pension  fund,  Beethoven's 
"Missa  Solemnis"  was  repeated  yester- 
day-afternoon in  Symphony  hall  before 
an  audience  that  filled  every  nook  and 
I  cranny.  The  Radcllffe  Choral  Society 
again  sang,  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  and 
Olive  Marshall,  soprano;  Nevada  van 
der  Veer,  contralto,  who.  In  place  of  her 
predecessor  Tuesday,  sang  very  well  in- 
deed; Tudor  Davies,  tenor,  and  Arthur 
Middleton,  bass.  The  organist  was 
John  P.  Marshall. 

Of  the  performance  not  a  word  need 
be  said,  since  Tuesday's  production  was 
reviewed  in  detail.  Of  the  mass  itself 
only  a  bold  person  would  venture  to 
write  at  present,  so  very  much  has  been 
put  forth  this  week.  The  temptationr 
none  the  less.  Is  strong.  In  these  days 
when  Beethoven  Is  being  hauled  over 
the  coals  by  the  daring  or  else  being 
patted  kindly  on  the  back  by  the  pat- 
ronizing, to  set  down  the  humble  opin- 
ion that  this  Mass  in  D  Is  built  from 
grander  material  than  almost  any  other 
musical  work  in  existence;  Its  melo- 
dies write  sublimity  with  expressive- 
ness as  to  few  others;  its  rhythms,  in 
their  variety  and  force,  lend  it  a  life 
that  will  never  die.  What  other  work 
of  its  length  and  breadth  escapes  so  few 
weak  moments? 

If  only  some  day  a  few  devoted  men 
and  women  could  study  it  bar  by  bar, 
with  a  man  to  guide  them,  if  suflh_a_ 
man  lives,  who,  with  the  power  to  pene- 
trate to  the  very  soul  of  Beethoven, 
combines  skill  with  an  orchestra  and  an 
understanding  of  the  human  voice— a 
man  who  would  give  the  words,  when 
they  demand  it,  right  of  way?  Who 
would  shape  each  melody  in  accord 
with  its  line,  and,  by  a  wise  analysis  of 
Beethoven's  score,  would  make  rough  i 
places  for  the  singers,  plain?  One  who  i 
would  recognize  when  sheer  masslve- 
ness  must  make  the  effect,  when  shad- 
ing and   pure  gra^e? 

The  mass  may  not  be  religious  music; 
they  say  It  is  not.  But  surely  it  la  ex- 
pressive of  many  human  emotions— to 
mention  only  the  kjxies,  in  which  men 
plead  In  many  moods,  the  conviction  of 
the  creed's  opening  statement,  the 
bounding  of  Joy  of  the  "Plenl  sunt 
coeli."  Some  day,  when  all  Is  well  in 
the  musical  world,  a  man  will  rise,  a 
master  of  the  orchestra  and  of  the  voice 
in  one,  in  one  as  well  a  musician  and  a 
poet— then  behold  the  mass  as  some 
people  Imagine  It.  In  the  meanwhile, 
till  these  ideal  conditions  obtain,  let 
us  be  duly  thankful  for  what  la  spread  ■ 
before  us.      •  i 

The  audience,  thankful  yesterday,  ap- 
plauded.    Air.    Koussevltsky   and    Mr  I 
Woodworth  with  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Dav- { 
ison  with  frenzy.  r  r.  j 

B.  C.  MUSICAL  CLUB  | 

IN  ANNUAL  CONCERT! 

Program  Includes  Selections  by  Glee 
Club,  Orchestar 

A  program,  Including  selections  by  the 
Boston  College  orchestra,  the  glee  club 
and  individual  solos  was  given  last  eve- 
ning by  the  Bo.'Ston  College  Musical 
Club  at  their  annual  concert  at  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  soloists  were:  James 
B.  Connors,  '27,  bass;  Arthur  J.  Hagan 
■29,  baritone,  and  Francis  X.  Merrick 
'27,  violin.  ' 

The  program  opened  by  the  orchestra 
playing  the  overture,  "Raj-mond,"  by 
Thomas.  The  glee  club's  selections 
during  the  evening  were:  "The  Viking 
Song,"  "O  ■World  Thou  Art  So  Fair 


not  ashamed  to  say  so.  But  I 
how    to   gather   In    the  guilders. 


Song,' 


houses  have  I  now  and  two  more  ^hallj-"-     ;^I°f,^"j^°^^:  ^"^ 
I  have  in  the  spring.    That;s  not  bad         ^^^^^^V:^^  Eovl' Son^e 


eh?"  But  tho  only  answer  he  got  wal 
a  creak  from  Adrian's  chair. 

"Ta,  ya,"  he  went  on,  as  If  talkini 
to  himself,  "it  Is  indeed  a  great  mis 
fortune  to  be  old  and  poor."  | 
"But  there  Is  a  greater  misfortune 
mynheer,"  said  Adrian. 

"Zo?"  said  Evarts.  "An<H  what  i 
that?" 

"To  be  ol4  and  Ignorant,"  sal! 
Adrian. 

And  after  mynheer  Evarts  was  gon<#. 
Ten  Eyck  said  to  Adrian,  "Tou  have 
caused  my  rent  to  go  up  at  least  $10, 
but  you  are  still  my  very  good  friend. 

DEI  LiOTSBJ. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Perhaps  those  in  the  "secondary  edu- 
cation" line  would  be  provided  with 
ammunition  by  a  glance  at  the  follow- 
ing advertisement  in  the  L>Tin  Item  of 
Feb.  26: 

"WOMAN  '-OR  TRAVELING  POSI- 
TION not  i.iarried,  entirely  unencum- 
bered with  high  school  education,  be- 
tween 25  and  40.  Salary,  bonus  and 
transportation. —  — " 

PLOREN  'tp  M.  OSBORNE. 


assisted  by 
ells  of 
JTsy  Love  Song." 
The  orche.stra,  as.  /  ted  by  the  octette, 
rendered  "Japanesp  Sunset"  and  "In  a 
Monastery  'Jarden.  '  Ivlr.  Hagan  sang 
"Aria-Celeste  Aida,'  "Invocazione  Di 
Orfeo  (Eurldice),"  "Life  and  Death  " 
"The  Blind  Ploughman"  and  the 
"Trumpeter."  Mr.  Connors  sang  "Duna" 
and  "Give  a  Man  a  Horse  He  Can  Ride  " 
Mr,  Merrick  played  "Chant  Negre"  and 
"Hungarian  Dance."  James  Ecker  is 
director  of  the  club. 

ffOPLE'SSYMPHONYl 

At  Jordan  hall  yesterday  afternoon 
the  People'|.Symphony  Orchestra  played 
its  17th  program  of  the  season.  Al- 
lowing the  honor  of  presenting,  during 
this  festival  week,  the  nine  symphonies 
of  Beethoven  to  rest  on  the  broad  ca- 
pable shoulders  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  the  People's  Symphony 

Third  ^'t'^  concert  tSe 

Third  Symphony  In  F  of  Chadwlck;  Ele- 
gie   for   Violoncello   and  Orchest 
taure     with    Lawrence    Rose  - 
"  °  ■  °  fir.-it  tune  In  Bosto 


Beach's  "The  Phantom  Satyr";  a  first 
performance  also  of  Storey  Smith's 
three  songs  with  orchestra,  "Shrine  and 
Temple,"  Rulon  Robison  singlnfr  the 
voice  part;  and  to  close  the  perform- 
ance, overture  "Lo  Domino  Nolr"  of 
Auber. 

As  to  the  Chadwlck  symphony — a 
scholarly  work  Indeed,  built  with  care, 
with  fine  broad  themes  of  the  first 
movement  contrasting  the  song-like  lar- 
ghetto,  then  a  skipping  dance  tune  for 
i  a  vivace,  and  to  close  a  glorious,  full- 
voiced,  rich  finale.  The  orchestra 
played  well  this  symphony  under  the 
careful,  guiding  hand  of  Mr.  Mason, 
save  only  a  few  times  when  It  de- 
manded more  from  the  players  than 
rehearsing  had  allowed. 

Mr.  Rose  played  with  fine  feeling-  and 
musicianship,  ever  with  breath  of 
phrase,  the  elegy  of  Faiir*. '  Wit"h 
imagination  Mr.  Beach  writes  for  a 
ballet-patomime  of  a  water  nymph  as 
she  seemingly  dances  with  a  faunlike 
satyr.  The  composer  takes  delight  in 
fanciful  orchestral  colorings,  playing 
back  and  forth  strings  to  woodwind  a 
theme  whispered  out  and  lost  again. 

Mr.  Smith  chooses  for  tlie  te.xt  of 
his  three  songs  Eunice  Tietjens's  "Pro- 
files from  China."  They  in  themselves 
urge  a  composer  to  dare  to  play  with 
an  atniosph'ere  certainb'  not  of  the  New 
England  variety.  What  an  impersonal 
factor  this  voice  is  during  the  first 
song,  "The  Altar  of  Heaven!"  There 
too,  the  composer  asks  the  orchestra  to 
create  a  tonal  mood  strange,  unfeeling, 
unknown.  In  "The  Abandoned  God" 
Ur.  Robison  seemed  to  find  his  besv. 
voice.  "The  Most  Sacred  Mountain" 
certainly  had  a  sweep  of  line,  but  the 
orchestra  here  over-powered  the  voice. 
All  in  all,  music  delightful  In  an  In- 
dividual idiom. 

Auber's  Overture  received  the  usual 
popular  reading.  Not  only  was  the  pro- 
gram made  up  to  a  great  part  by 
present-day  composers,  but  they,  too, 
were  present.  Messrs.  Chadwicii, 
Beach,  and  Smith  acknowledged  the  ap- 
plause of  an  enthusiastic  audience. 

R.  A.  C. 


Mr    George  Moore,  alarmed  by  i.ic 
threat  to  bnild  over  the  London  squares 
which,  as  he  thinks,  will  bring  with  it 
the  peril  of  cancer,,  has  written  a  long 
article,  "Overgrown  London,"  in  which 
he  says:   "Man  Is  Intended  to  live  a 
large  part  of  his  life  in  the  country. 
Ancient  potentates  were  of  this  opinion 
Cyrus,   for    example,   lived   seven  cold 
months  at  Babylon,  three  at  Susa,  two 
at  Ecbatana.  and  thus,  says  Xenophon 
had  a  perpetual  spring.     Men  of  high 
degree,  kings,  orators,  generals,  writers 
statesmen  in  old  times  had  a  "variety  of 
secessus,  and  their  several  progresses  to 
this  purpose."  The  Bishop  ot  Exeter  wa." 
master  of   14  several  houses    all  ft 
nlshed,  in  times  past.    The  membei-s  of| 
lour  untitled  aristocracy  and  the  suddon- 
!lv  rich  have  their  city  house,  their  cot- 
lage-palace  by  the  sea,  their  mountain 
house  for  autumn,  and  often  an  Inland 
palace  within  easy  drive  to  town.  Even 
the  humblest  of    our  citizens  speak  of 
their  "little  bungalow,  '  often  a  rain 
shackle   cottagp   on  the  Cape,   with  : 
leaky  roof,  creaking  floors,  windows  that 
rattle,    and    uncertain    plumbing;  gen- 
erally of  hideous  architecture,  and  far 
from   being    "bungalows"   in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word. 


As  for  Mr.  Moore's  fear  of  cancer 
the  city,   that  disease  favors  not  the 
country,  where  cancer  is  as  common  as 
in  the  town. 


Lovers  ot  animals  will  taite  particu- 
lar pleasure  In  reading  about  Miss 
Humphrey's  cats,  Shem,  Tommy,  espe- 
ciallv  the  latter.  Tommy  sickened.  His 
mistress  tried  to  put  castor  oil  down 
his  throat.  "He  jerks  just  at  the  wrong 
moment  and  the  sticky  stuff  goes  all 
over  his  fur.  There  it  stays,  too,  for  he 
will  not  exert  himself  to  lick  it  oft,  and 
he  la  a  sorry  sight." 


It  tras  winter,  so  Tommy  could  not 
have  eaten  grasshoppers,  and  thus  con- 
tracted a  sort  of  distemper.  We,  too,- 
have  administered  castor  oil  to  a  dis- 
heartened cat  as  relentlessly  as  a  Fas- 
cist to  a  rebellious  Italian:  the  cat  came 
back  after  a  disappearance  of  some 
days:  Its  fur  was  also  a  sorry  sight. 

■Thero  were  barnyard  cats  entertained 
when  Tommy,  mourned  by  Grlzel,  was 
thought  to  be  dead.  There  was  the  pa- 
tient Grlzel  overjoyed  when  Tommy  re- 
turned; there  was  Dick,  the  one-eyed, 
"eternally  mature  and  preoccupied  with 
care,  a  sober  nature,  patient  and  sub- 
dued," yet,  playing  with  leaves,  "a.  Mae- 
nad, blithe  and  free." 

There  was  Muff,  th>e  magnificent  Per- 
sian, a  neighbor's  cat,  dumped  on  Miss 
Humphrey  by  a  summer  neighbor  leav- 
ing for  the  winter.  Muff  ate  nothing  but 
raw  meat.  His  hostess  was  practically 
a  vegetarian.  The  neighbor  brought 
with  Muff  a  slice  of  porterhouse  and 
half  a  broiled  chicken.  Muff  turned  up 
its  nose  at  cereal,  potato,  bread  and 
mtlk",  canned  salmon.  When  the  meat 
wagon  driver  failed  to  appear,  the  hus- 
band begged  a  friend's  left-over  lamb 
stew.  Miss  Humphrey  knew  another 
Persian  cat  that  would  eat  only  a  fresh 
codfish's  tail. 

"One  wonders  if  every  Persian  kitten 
surveys  the  menus  of  the  world  and 
makes  his  unique  selection  from  which 
he  never  thereafter  departs.  But  what 
does  he  do  when  he  asks  in  vain  for 
fresh  codfish  in  Vermont?" 


These  joyous  human  exiles  in  Ver- 
mont read  other  books  than  Ouspen- 
sky's  formidable  treatise.  They  could 
not  find  in  Marcel  Proust  after  a  fair 
trial  what  others  found  and  so  conclud- 
ed that  there  was  something  lacking  in 
their  intelligence.  Tomlinson  met  with 
approbation.  Balzac,  Shakespeare,  Em- 
erson, Thoreau,  Dickens,  Hazlitt,  Keats, 
Matthew  Arnold  were  on  the  shelves. 
Keyserling  did  not  frighten  Miss  Hum- 
phrey by  his  long-wlndedness;  but  Mor- 
ley's  "Thunder  on  the  Left"  puzzled 
her.  Nor  did  she  accept  gladly  the  gos- 
pel according  to  Gerhard!,  Dreiser  and 
O-Neill, 


Miss  Humphrey  went  to  town  meet- 
ing; she  attended  a  pageant  In  the  vil- 
lage church.  The  driller  of  the  chorus — 
he  had  worked  in  Boston,  was  severe. 
"Let  yourselves  go!  Open  your  mouths! 
Smile  when  you  sing  AUelulla!  Peel  it 
all  In  your  hearts — joy,  joy!  Oh,  that 
was  rotten!" 


There  was  the  .unmarried  elderly 
woman,  living  alone  on  a  mountain 
side,  with  a  cow  and  a  dozen  hens. 
"She  is  to  me  an  outstanding  example 
of  the  truth  I  am  always  proclaiming: 
that  the  plainer  and  barer  life  is,  the 
richer  it  can  often  manage  to  become. 

,  .  Life — why,  it  brims  her  as  a  cup, 
and  her  stillness  seems  a  deliberate  in- 
tention not  to  spill  a  drop."  Miss  Mar- 
cla  showed  Miss  Humphrey  a  Bible  in 
which  was  a  leaflet  bearing  S65  frag- 
ments of  texts  with  blank  spaces  after 
them  ready  to  be  filled  in  with  book, 
chapter  and  verse;  "That's  what  I  do 
when  I  get  lonely.^" 

One  envies  Miss  Humphrej-'.s  con- 
tentment of  mind,  the  willingness  to  find 
pleasure  and  strength  In  what  to  others 
would  be  intolerable  loneliness  and 
boredom  in  this  winter  -village — "with  a 
highly  imperturbable  plumber  seven 
miles  away."  And  from  this  winter  so- 
journ comes  a  book  of  -essays  that  are 
gay  and  serious — for  Miss  Humphrey, 
thinking  of  the  eternal  mysteries,  strikes 
a  solemn  but  helpful  note — a  book  that 
is  graphic  in  description  of  winter  land- 
scapes, household  cares,  village  life  and 
neighbors'  characters  and  kindliness;  a 
book  that  stimulates  thought,  high  en- 
deavor, without  preaching. 


To  sojourn  in  a  well-appointed  coun-j 
try  house  in  tlie  summer  reconciles  one  i 
for  a  time  to  life.  How  many  dwellers 
in  the  city  would  be  willing  to  pass  al 
winter  in  a  northern  New  England  vil- 
lage, having  the  villiigers  their  only 
neighbors?  Xo  one  should  be  deterred 
from  a  village  hc/me  by  reading  Hazlitt 's 
bitter  essay  on  the  character  of  country 
people,  portrayed  by  him  as  little  better 
than  Swift's  Yahoos.  Hazlitt  preached 
at  length  from  the  text:  "If  a  stranger 
comes  to  live  among  country  people,  i 
they  have  a  bad  opinion  of  him  at  first; 
and  all  he  can  do  to  overcome^  their  dls- : 
1  like  only  confirms  them  in  it." 

Zephlne  Humphrey  f  Mrs.  Wallace  ■^'eirl 

Fahnestock)  found  joy  and  happiness  in  j 

the  winter  spent  with  her  husband  In 

Dorset,  Vt.    She  tells  her  experiences,  \ 

her  adventures;  relates  her  meditations;  : 

remembers  gratefully  her  helpful  neigh- 
bors,   in    "Wlnterwlse,"    published    by  ; 

E   P.  Dutton  &  Co.    Here  is  a  volume 

of  essays  written  as  letters  to  anyone 

that  may  read.    She  writes  of  her  own 

intimate  life.  dPRcribes  her  dog  and  cats, 
1  discusses  books,  beginning  with  Ouspen- 
1  sky's  "Tertium  Organum,"  which.  If  we 
possessed  a  copy  of  that  valuable  work, 
'  we  should  put  on  a  shelf  with  Dorm- 
I  stock's  '"Logarithms  of  the  Diapason,  , 
I  which  was  in  lively  demand  at  the  cir-  t  rr,-rir^^r\a  rARFN^ 

culating  library  of  Flank  St!|ckton's  M    f         By  THOMAS  CARl':.iNb 
Toiman,  when  that  city  man  went  to       Ernest  Newman,  brilliant  bn^iisn 
.  village  for  rest  and  bought  out  a  smal    ^^.^  music-lovers  of  Bos- 

i  SLi  re  shop.  ' 


ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAY 

Mme.  de  Duras,  >  the  author  of 
"Ourika,"  was  born  on  Feb.  22,  1777. 
Her  novel  made  a  sensation.  Gowns, 
bonnets,  hats,  shawls,  colors,  perfumes 
were  named  Ourika.  She  died  young, 
a  woman  of  unusual  Intelligence  and 
wit.  Her  husband  soon  married  again; 
a  very  pretty  girl  but  not  otherwise 
endowed.  He  remarked  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction  to  a  friend:  "You  cannot 
understand  my  happiness  In  having 
more  of  a  mind  than  my  wife  has." 


Ernest  Newmani 


ton  a  new  and  an  app'-  aiing  i.i.er- 
pretation  of  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
in  Symphony  hall  last  night.  He  de- 
livered the  principal  address  at  the 
commemorative  exercises,  -with 
•which  the  centenary  festival  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  -whifh 
began  a  week  ago,  neared  its  climax. 

Mr.  Newman  gave  due  attention  to 
Beethoven  as  a  great  historical  figure, 
as  the  interpreter  ot  a  great  transition 
In  clvilizjttion,  but  he  insisted  that  his 
^enlus  will  live  not  so  much  because  he 
was  the  right  man  for  the  right  time, 
but  because  he  wrote  into  hl^  music 
the  elements  of  ethic|,  of  humanitar- 
lanlsm,  of  philosophy,  and  above- all  or 
the  high  moral  impulses  which  wjre 
working  in  his  own  mind. 

WAVE  OF  IDEALISM 
"He  came  at  a  period," 
Ne-wman,    "when   a  wave   of  political 
idealism,  social  idea'.ism  and  human.- 
tarianism  was  passing  over  Europe.  A 
new  spirit  had  come  into  men.  It  shous 
in  all  the  literature  of  the  time  Bee- 
thoven was  full  of  this  spirit,  and  it  has 
to  be     admitted     that  in  his  weaker 
moments  he  did  not  always    f'"-!  » 
music  as  great  as  his  moral  :™1'"1«^/- 
But  when  he  did  find  it  the  effect  w-as 
Incomparably  beyond  that  of  any  music 
ever  written."  tirnp^ 
On  this  failure  to  find  at  all  times 
the  proper  forms  for  the  turmoil  In  his 
mind  Mr.  Newman  continued,  is  based 
"e  present  reaction  against  Beethovem 
And  it  has  also  been  the  basis  of  the 
continuing  criticism  ot  the  Latin  races 
which  are  not  given  to  philosophizing 
.  In  music,  or  mixing  it  up  with  met- 
aphysics and  morality.    The  real  friends 
Of  Beethoven,  he  said,  have  never  ig- 
nored this  criticism,  nor  will  they  Ignore 
It  in  meeting  the  present  sizable  reac- 
tion, but  he  made  bold  to  predict  that 
appreciation    of    Beethoven   w-iil  keep 
pace  with  man's  appreciation  of  musical 
values,  and  that  In  the  year  2027.  when 
the  world  observes  the  200th  anniversary 
of  his  death  he  will  still  be  the  most 
Intriguing,  the  most  baffling  problem  in 
all  musical  criticism." 

ALL  SEATS  OCCUPIED 
As  on  every  night  since  the  centen- 
ary festival  began  a  week  ago.  all 
the  seats  in  Symphpny  hall  ^^'^^  "J- 
cuplcd  when  Judge  Frederick  P.  Cabot 
president  of  the  trustees,  w-alked  on  the 
stage  at  the  head  of  a  distinguished 
group  of  trustees,  guests  and  member, 
of  the  orchestra.  In  his  opening  re- 
marks. Judge  Cabot  spoke  with  deep 
Teenne  of  the  ^dsion  of  faj.  Henry  Lee 
Higginson.  whose  energies  brought  the 
Solfon  Symphony  into  being,  to  '•enrich 
and  refresh  the  community  and  the 
country."  ,  , 

■■The  Elgnlflcance  of  music  and  ren- 
aering,"  said  Judge  Cabot,  "transcends 
the  limits  of  time  and  space,  of  lan- 
guage and  nationality,  and  satisfies  the 
longings  of  many  people  for  joy,  hap- 
piness and  spiritual  strength." 

He  pointed  out.  that  Symphony  hall 
■was  dedicated  27  years  ago  with  a  ren- 
dering of  Beethoven's  "Dedication  of 
the  House."  Then  he  presented  Mr. 
Newman  as  the  principal  speaker  of  the 

evening.  ,  ^  ,     *  n,o 

The  visiting  critic  admitted  at  ine  ^ 
outset  that  centenaries  are  often  re-  , 
garded    with    suspicion,    because  very 
often  the  celebrity  or  notoriety  has  the 
sole  claim  to  distinction  that  he  died 
100  years  ago.    He  ventured  the  opinion  | 
that   some   of   the   modern  composers 
would  evoke  a  more  sympathetic  re- 
sponse in  the  breasts  of  the  critics  if 
they  too,  had  chosen  to  die  100  years 
ago. 

BEETHOVEN  NOT 
WITHOUT  FAULTS 

He  would  not  attempt,  therefore,  to 
assert  that  Beethoven  was  without  his 
faults.  A  good  case  could  be  made  out 
against  him,  and  has  been  recently. 
But  the  very  fact  that  the  world  is  not 
absolutely  agreed  on  him,  Mr.  Newman 
Baid  is  most  convincing  proof  of  his 
vital.fy.  He  is  still  alive.  In  fact  his 
j-ers'  nal  significance  is  even  greater 
today  than  his  historical  significance. 
•  H'  discussed  Beethoven  historically, 
then.  He  took  up  first  the  all  too 
prevalent  belief  Uiat  he  was  merely 
the  continuer  of  Mozart..  ^Mr  New- 
man did  not  dispute  this  hotly.  He 
admitted  that  it  afforded  room  for  de- 
bate. But  he  did  hold  that  the  world 
Is  apt  to  forget  that  Mozart  and  Bee- 
thoven were  in  a  sense  contemporaries, 
a  fact  somewhat  obscured  because  Mo- 
zart died  voung.  One  can  only  specu- 
late as  to  Mozart's  reactions  to  the 
changing  world  during  the  years  of 
Beethoven's  greatest  usefulness.  Par- 
cnthoticallv,  he  bemoaned  the  poverty 
of  the  music  world  today,  when  great 
movements  are  in  progress  with  no  one 
seemingly  at  hand  to  interpret  them. 
AGE  OF  REVOLUTION 
It  was  not  merely  a'  political  revolu- 
tion, however,  that  surged  about  Bee- 
thoven when  he  entered  his  great  years 
lust  after  1800.  There  was  a  revolu- 
n  in  music,  too,  ia  the  new  form  of 


the  righj  time  to  take  this  new  instru 
ment  ajd  to  enlarge  it  and  perfect -it 
Se  becJme,  therefore,  the  d'vid'BBj^e 
betweef  two  musical  civilizations,  thosel 
Of  the/classic  18th  century  and  ol  thej 
romanlllc  19th. 

"In  (other  ways,"  Mr.  Newman  con- 
tlnue.<I    "we  see  him  as  the  man  of  a 
new  t  me.    It  is  at  this  point  that  ele- 
ments come  into  the  work  of  Beethoverl 
Uiat  have  not  endured  so  much  as^  thi 
purely  musical  elements.  I  mean  etWqB 
elements,  the  humanitarian  elements.  > 
Is  one  of  the  points  that  the  modei 
objector  raises  against  Beethoven  mO}  j 
powerfully  that  his  music  draws  tc  ' 
much  upon  other  than  purely  mu3te 
impulses,  \hat  it  tends  to  rely  too  mm 
on  what  we  call  good  moral  intentions.  | 
GREATEST  ELEMENT 
"Now  we  have  got  to  take  note  oj 
that,  because,  there  could  be  no  doubj 
that    the    greatest    element    in  Beel 
thoven's  music  is  the  strong  sense  ll 
Klves  us  of  a  philosophical  and  a  noblf 
and  a  moral  mind,  working  at  the  back  ol 
the  music.    AnM  that  is  magnificen^ 

1  long  as  everything  goes  all  right,  ac 
long  as  the  music  is  the  equal  of  thd 
moral  intention.  But  when  the  musid 
falls  below  the  noble  purpose,  as  we  are 
bound  to  admit  it  sometimes  does,  then 
the  result  is  bound  to  be  something  ol| 
the  same  difference  as  between  Words- 
worth the  seer  and  Wordsworth  the 
rhere  moralizer." 

Mr.  Newman  asked  his  audience  to 
note  one  important  phase  of  Beethoven 
—that  he  was  constantly  changing,  con- 
stantly growing.    He  divided  into  thref 
f^roups  the  works  of  the  master,  show- 
ing the  development  between  the  earlyl 
symphonies,  obviously  under  the  Influ-I 
ence  of  Mozart  and  Bach,  and  the  serlesi 
between  the  '  "Eroica"  and  the  eighthi 
symphony;    and  the  later  development! 
which  contributed  to  the  wizardry  in  thel 
ninth  symphony  and  the  Mass  in  D.I 
This  constant  growth,  the  speaker  held.r 
represented  the  cardinal  difference  be- 
tween  Beethoven   and  all  his  prede- 
cessors. ,  I 
In  the  concluding  parts  of  his  addressi 
Mr.  Newman  discupsed  Beethoven's  per-l 
sonality,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  glossl 
over    his    personal    shortcomings.  Hej 
was  vain  and  imperious.    His  physicall 
infirmities  drove  him  to  pessimism.  Yetl 
somehow  in  the  closing  years  of  his  lifel 
a  strain   of  sweetness  penetrated  hisj 
harsh  exterior,  and  Mr.  Newman  citedj 
a    number  of  examples  of  his  latest! 
works  as  proof  of  this.    Because  of  thisl 
fact,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  Bee-j 
thoven  was  one  of  the  composers  who] 
died  too  young.    He  was  only  B7  years! 
old   when   the   cold   winds   of  Vienna,! 
struck  him  down,  yet  there  was  evi-l 
donee  of  another  change  coming  over! 
him   which   In   10  years  more   of  lifel 
might  have  brought  new  and  almost  un-j 
believable    wonders   to  the  world  of! 
music.  I 
When  Mr.  Newman  concluded,  there  I 
was  a  short  intermission,  and  then  S.  j 
Foster  Damon,  president  of  the  New! 
England  Poetry  Club,  and  member  ofj 
the  Harvard  faculty,  read  his  own  com- 1 
position,    "Beethoven;    an    Ode."  The] 
Lenox  string  quartet  pl.-iyed  the  quar- 
tet  in  F.  Major,  Op.  135.    And  closing  j 
i  the  exercises,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  con-| 
ductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  spokej 
.briefly,   thanking  the  symphony  audi-l 
'  ences    for   Uie   appreciation    they  hadi 
,  shown  during  the  week,  and  the  mem-B 
bers  ol?  the  orchestra  for  the  aplendldl 
I  co-operation  in  making  the  festival  suchj 
I  a  pronounced  success. 

'THE  MONKEY  TALKS' 

REPERTORY  T  H  E  A  T  R  E— "The 
Monkev  Talks,"  comedy  adopted  by 
Gladys  Unger  from  the  French  ot  Rene 
Fauchols.   The  cast: 

1,^'; .      .    Elmer  H.Ul 

Zalnzo   Guy  Phillips 

MUrDora  ■  ■  .Linda  Ann  Carh.n 

?Sf  vl^c^un    •  ■ : : : : : :  >iiiia^"  KeT^^iw 

Brl<.eol  ■  ■  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .Marshall  Vinoeiit 

tlflf            .Louis  Leon  H.iU 

Sam  Wick   ,  CUarles  Fr»n.-U 

Countess  Almenza  ■*-'^k"t1.ou"^ -hw  ^, 

i  Phnrnhflrmald  Mary  Math<  ^»  s 

^^Chambermaid.   Philip  Je.ney 

i  «Bs"''-.V.-.V.-.-.-.V.-.-.riorrnV"^errine 
A  French  playwright  ot  skill.  Rene 
'  Fauchols,  devised  this  play  for  an  ac- 
tor blessed  with  a  remarkable  aptitude, 
for  portraying  animals  and  their  ways. 
Between  them,  according  to  competent 
judges,  they  produced  something  so  un- 
usual and  so  fine  that  Us  fwne  spread 
quickly  abroad.  When  Gladys  Unger 
made  the  adaptation  for  the  New  To.k 
perfoAnance.  though  the  s.owe  acU^r 
appeared  as  thfe  talkatu-e  monkey,  '-e 
effect  seems  not  to  have  been  the  san  e 
as  in  Paris.  La^t  night,  at  the  Repe.  - 
tory,  there  was  the  Unger  adaptatic. 
h„t    a    different   animal   actor,  M« 


such  effect  as  U  "'-"'"^^"^'^^V^V  to 
:.t  or  surprUo.  It  will  be  fairer  to 
atre  patrons  not.  to  disclose  "^ore  ol 
plot  than  is  necessary  t° 
comedy's  character.    The  ^j^y^^^l 
one  Sam  Wick,  a  sprig  °f  "f°"".^  , 
some  years  before  the  action  be 
had  had  a  love  affair  with  a  clj 
rider,    Nelly    Goldsmith  When 
-   wparylng  of  his  youthful  Ideals, 
■turned"^  him    adrift,    this  youn| 
»man,  too  broken  In  spirit  to  Uve 
the  role  of  the  returned  ProdlKal. 
;aken  refuge  In  the  .d'-c"'.  .^l^"*' 
first  we  come  to  know  him,  he 
living  in  high  prosperity 
■JSlner   of    a   remarkable    monkey,  a 
jeast  who  could  talk,  no  less. 
The  monkey,  to  tell  the  truth  at  once  , 
a  verv  small  man,  who  owed  the 
0  circus  man  a  debt  of  Eratltude- 
,ebt  he  surely  paid,  and  with  Inter-  ] 
For.  not  only  by  his  antics  did  he 
te  his  benefactor's  fortune,  but,  by, 
se  and  kindliness,  he  made  h'f       ; ', 
.■se  smooth;  both  monkey  and  trainer  | 
■ed  the  same  girl,  Dora.  ^  ,  : 

^here  Is  more  than  this  to  the  tale. 
Nelly,  thinking  better  of  her  lover  as 
he  g^ew  older,  stirred  up  trouble.  A 
rival  monkey  trainer,  the  P°3/««^°r^  °' 
a  clever  creature  '^^'o.  <=<'"'?/°„"'''X 
,1"  but  talk,  made  trouble  too.  hot 
osphere   there  » were  clowns  about, 
u,  talked  after  the  manner  of  clowns 
And   Miss  Unger  had  furnished  much 
.mart  dialogue,  of  a  kind  In  all  proba- 
iity  not  like  that  of  Mr.  Fauchols  The 
■Vrtalnment,  In  short,  was  so  mighty 
I  that  one's  enjoyment  of  it  was  all 
.1  matter  of  personal  taste. 

At  least  It  was  not  unpleasant,  as 
'ome  people  who  cannot  abide  mon- 
,  had  feared.  These  same  people 
-iiot  Judge  sympathetically  of  the 
V  islmllttudc  of  Mr.  Sohweld  s  Imper- 
sonation of  the  ape.  Of  the  unhappy, 
pathetic  man  who  was  willing  So  to 
degrade  himself  he  drew  a  vivid,  con- 
vincing portrait.     ,  „ 

There  was  one  other  excellent  stage 
rtralt    Mr.  Louis  Hall's  of  the  mon- 
•g  keeper.     And  Mr.  Marshall  Vin- 
,  It  did  well  with  the  rival  trainer  of 
monkeys.     Nobody  else  had  anything 
to  do   that  would  tax   the  powers  of 
Wcapable  actors:  everj-body  did  very  well. 
^  The  pace  was  brisk  and  the  stage 
settings,    all    excellent,    were  quickly 
changed.    There  was  a  large  audience. 

H.  R.  G. 


Mid  80  the  story  of  the  erstwhile 
1  luiida  real  estate  boom  found  Its  way 
again  In  burlesque.  It  was  not  said 
whether  they  were  realtors  or  Just  plain 
real  estate  men.  It  matters  little  In  the 
pleasing  outcome  of  "The  Cocoanuts." 
And  •  when  you  pronounce  the  title  we 
suggest  the  accent  on  the  ultimate. 

T.  A.  R. 

I  "Hills  of  Kentucky^  Taken 
from  Noted  Novel 


Dorothy  Tost's  dramatlo  story,  "The 
Untamed  Heart,"  In  film  version  under 
the  title,  "Hills  of  Kentucky,"  with  Rln- 
I Tin-Tin  and  a  cast  Including  Jason 
iRobards,  Dorothy  Dwan  and  Tom  San- 
tschl,  tops  the  bill  of  photoplays  at 
the  Modem  and  Beacon  Theatres.  The 
associate  picture  Is  a  comedy  of  Paris- 
ian night  life,  "Don't  Tell  the  Wife," 
the  cast  comprising  Irene  Rich,  Huntly 
iOordon  and  Lilyan  Tashman.  News 
,  pictures  and  a  short  comedy  also  are 
being  Shown.   


COLONIAL,  THEATRE— Sam  H.  Har- 
ris presents  the  Marx  Brothers  In  "The 
Oocoanuts,"  a  musical  comedy  In  two 
acts.  Music  and  lyrics  by  Irving  Ber- 
■In.  Book  by  George  S.  Kaufman.  Mu- 
•Jical  numbers  staged  by  Sammy  I^ee. 
George  S.  Hirst  oonducted.    The  cast: 

Jamison  Zeppo  Marx 

E<liUe    David  Bieen 

Mrt<   Potter  Margaret  Dumont 

Harx  ev  Yates  Henry  Whlttemore 

Perieldpo  Martyn   Janet  Velie 

Polly  Fottci-   Phyllis  Clereland 

Robr-t  Adams   Jack  Barker 

Henry  W.  Schleminer  Groucho  Marx 

Willm.  the  Wop  Chico  Marx 

Silent  Sam  ^  Han>o  Marx 

Hennegsy  .   Basil  Buysdacl 

Tho  Three  Bros  Btrters 

The  Three  Brox  Sisters 
Specialty  Dancers      .  .  The  De  Marcos 

It  matters  little  whether  the  plot  of 
this  piece  was  lost  In  the  lobby  of  the 
Cocoanuts,  In  the  Manor  or  In  the  Patio, 
It  is  nevertheless  outstanding  entertain- 
ment of  our  current  theatre.  Messrs. 
Berlin  and  Kaufman  are  excellent  In 
collaboration,  the  one  for  the  music, 
the  other  for  the  book,  but  let  us  not 
hlnk  of  otners  than  the  Marx  Brothers 
In  the  interpretation  of  this  opus.  Let 
all  else  be  reduced  to  ashes  the  quartet 
rises  above  the  piece  Itself. 

And  so  again  Mr.  Groucho  aired  his 
flippancies.  Indulged  In  his  Interesting 
asides,  bore  the  brunt  of  many  a  scene 
with  that  authority,  that  air  of  non- 
chalance that  Is  rather  Innate  than 
acquired.  So  agalix  did  Harpo,  in  his 
flair  of  slapstick.  In  his  rugged  bur- 
lesque. In  the  subtleties  of  his  miming, 
''stop  the  show,"  as  they  have  it;  once 
more  did  he  attack  the  piano  as  a  fel- 
low going  into  battle  to  the  delight  of 
the  big  audience;  once  more  and  encore 
did  he  set  off  his  skill  In  the  technique 
of  the  harp.  ' 

Chico  came  forward  again  as  Willie, 
the  Wop,  bidding  recklessly  and  out  of 
turn  at  the  auction;  again  obsessed 
with  the  ptnchant  for  bidding  In  the 
most  Irrelevant  moments;  again  did  he, 
too,  cascade  and  shoot  his  notes  from 
out  the  piano  to  fine  rounds  of  ap- 
plause. Zeppo  dressed  well  as  Is  his 
wont  and  did  little  more. 

For  others  of  the  cast  returned  there 
was  again  the  blonde  prettlness  of 
Ph.WUs  Cleveland,  who  sang  "prettily." 
Jack  Barker  was  the  Bob  Adams,  with 
a  manly  voice  and  a  fetching  way  with 
women.  Margaret  Dumont  was  Mrs. 
Potter  In  the  grand  manner  except 
when  Groucho  'touched  her  rlslbles  to 
the' point  of  her  leaving  the  picture. 

Basil  Ruysdael  was  the  detective, 
Hennessy,  and  he  again  roared  his  la- 
ment for  his  swiped  shirt.  The  Three 
Brox  Sisters  cooed  their  way  in  soft 
pedal  melodies  and  there  was  wonder 
at  the  dancing  program  of  the  De  Mar- 
cos. And  we  must  say  a  word  for 
Sammj'-  Lee,  responsible  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  dances,  the  groupings 
n>-(i  ovol'ittnns,    .•ilwava  pleasing  to  the 


Miss  Gray.  She 
e  and  fits  Into  the 
.slioet,  ot  the  Si.ir  performer  with  pre- 
cision. _ 

Her  '  first  appearance  in  a  Kosy 
O'Graay  costume  flinging  violets  to  the 
customers  is  a  splendid  disguise,  and 
shows  how  beguiling  Miss  Gray  can  be. 
Tom  Moore,  as  a  special  "cop,"  Is  com- 
bining business  with  pleasure,  accord- 
ing to  a  sdb-Utle,  and  Is  almost  Imnie- 
diately  chosen  aa  the  fair  daacert 
future  husband.  , 

Almost  anyone  could  write  out  me 
rest  of  the  story.  The  villain  Is  all  that 
a  villain  should  be.  The  dancer's  kid 
brother  Is  under  his  evil  influence  and 
there  Is  a  mix-up  ab(ftjt  some  money. 
The  villain  declares  he  does  not  want 
the  money,  but  the  girl,  aijd  In  the 
shooting  scene  the  villain  Is  killed  and 
the  kid  brother  wounded.  For  some  rea- 
son we  are  told  that  It  Is  all  right,  the 
boy  shot  In  self-defense,  but  there  had 
,  to'be  some  footage  about  something,  so 
I  Gilda  arranges  to  send  the  fcoor  kid  out 
lof  the  country  that  night,  ahd  it  makes 
la  lot  of  splendid  moving  picture  scenery. 
I  The  friend  who  sees  that  everything  Is 
!  properly  adjusted  is  the  ever-ready  Tom 
!  Moore. 

Gllda  Gray  puts  on 


In  the  meantime, 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE -"Square  a  fascinating  costume  and  dances-and 
Crooks."  A  comedy  drama  In  three  I  how  she  does  dance  She  puts  art  In 
acts,  by  James  P.  Judge.    The  cast:       the  least  tremble  and  expresses  t<5ns  of 


r,0    minutes  'ontreat..   

-scapes,  dungeons  and  '^"^JL^Ii 
!he  final  happy  ■close-uP*^**"'^       it  you 

Irving  Aaronson's  Commanders  are  a 
versatile    combination    of    jazz  band, 
singing  comedians  and  dancers.  There 
one — "Red" — whose  knees  and  feet 
are  Joyous  examples  of  tremulous  ac- 

jiMALCNEYil. 
LOEWS  ORPHEUM 

Mae  Murray  Seen  in  Film  atj 
Downtown  House 


elemental  Joy  in  her  pagan  quiverings. 

Chester  Conklin,  as  Gilda's  taxi-dr!v-j 
ing  father.  Is  delightful.  Whether  he 
glances  oVer  his  spectacles  or  sneezes 
into  his  bowl  of  corn  flakes,  he  Is  a 
master  of  that  delicate  thing  known  as 
omedy,  nicely  tinged  with  ttolerance  and 


1  mance  between  him  and  Mary. 


Eddie  Ellison  Walter  Gilbert 

Kay,  his  wife  Florence  Shirley 

Jane  Brown,  a  boarder.  .  .  Kathleen  Wallace 
Brldg-et  O'Rourke,  the  landlady 
„,      ^    „  Florence  Pendleton 

Timothy  Eog-an,  a  police  serg-eant 

„  ,  .    ,      Charles  I.  Schofleld 

Larry  Scott,  a  friend  of  the  Ellison's 
—       ™.  ,  .        ,  Day  Manson  i      .  . 

Harry  Welch,  a  detective  Frank  Charlton  i  understanding. 

Mike  Ross,  a  runman  William  Gerald      Other  plavers  In  the  cast  are  Mona 

C&.^^pTaTn" cfot^e's^n''-;.  Palma,  William  Harrington,  Jack  Eagan 

Reardon.  a  plain  clothesman.  Frank  Lindsay    and  Charles  Dyer.    'Cabaret     was  ai- 

Here  Is  life  In  a  coterie  of  perfectly  rected  by  Robert  O.  Vignola.  C.  M.  D. 
reforpfied  burglars.  E>en  before  they 
went  straight  for  the  sake  of  the  lltOe 
woman,  they  supported  their  old  par- 
ents In  Wisconsin  by  only  the  purest 
second-story  work.  In  their  circle, 
strangling  a  baby  in  the  course  of  busi- 
ness simply  wasn't  done. 

There  are  the  Carson  pearls,  left  at 
one  t(me  or  another  on  every  innocent 
person  In  the  cast;  there  are  the  imita- 
tions of  the  Carson  pearls  and  a  plain- 
clothes man  with  a  cigar,  and  a  "kllieV" 
with  a  "gat."  Speaking  of  gats,  the 
St.  James  this  week  Is  no  place  for 
members  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Gunfire  on  the  Amerlcian 
Stage.  The  gat  makes  Its  appearance 
In  act  2,  and  from  that  time  on,  the 
more  timid  souls  In  the  audience  are 
Wore  or  less  rigid  In  their  chairs. 

The  first  act  is  soporific,  but  with 
perfect  rest  made  impossible  by  con- 
stant pricks  of  Irritation  from  on  entire 
play  In  English  as  she  should  not  be 
spoken.  Most  faithful,  the  company 
remembers  its  "aint's"  and  "comln's" 
to  a  painful  degree  and,  if  the  manner 
Is  poor,  the  matter  Is  worse.  Such  dull 
conversation  only  seems  really  convinc- 
ing in  the  love  passages.  Irt  addition, 
while  this  reviewer  Is  not  a  purist,  if 
people  do  soak  their  toast  In  their  cof- 
fee, It's  a  trait  that  should  not  be  Im- 
mortalized. A  Bin  better  Ignored  In 
the  Victorian  manner. 

After  the  first  act.  when  the  pearls  be- 
gin to  pop  in  and  out,  there  Is  less  In- 
centive for  looking  aboiit  to  see  If  Min- 
nie and  George  came  tonight,  but  the 
play  never  achieves  Intensity  except 
when  a  revolver  Is  unsheathed. 

Mr.  Gilbert  and  Miss  Shirley,  as  the 
reformed  safe  cracker  and  his  wife, 
played  their  parts  Jbrlghtly,  though  the 
speech  of  Second  avenue  didn't  come 
trippingly  from  their  tongues.  Miss 
Wallace  had  the  worst  assignment  of 
the  evening,  as  the  young  lady  boarding 
with  the  Ellisons.  A  visitant  from  an- 
other sphere,  she  showed  her  origins  by 
an  Indiscriminate  use  of  "animosity" 
and  "need  you  ask?"  Little  Jane  trans- 
lated all  the  wisecracks  Into  'Lady  Vere 
de  Vere,  so  that  there  were  stretches 
like  this — Kay  Ellison — "The  bulls  are 
out  to  get  Eddie."  Jane — "Do  you  Infer 
that  Edward  Is  eluding  the  police?" 

'It  I  Was  Rich,"  Is  the  next  attrac- 
tion at  the  St.  James.  Qrammatlcalljr 
speaking,  the  outlook  Is  not  bright. 

R.  H.  O. 


The  popularity  of  a  local  fighter  was 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  capacity 
audienee  yesterday  at  Loew's  OTPheum 
Theatre,  where  Jim  Maloney.  Boston  s 
own  challenger  for  the  hea\'ywelght 
championship,  is  headlining  the  vaude- 
siUe  show  this  week.  As  this  is  his 
nrst  stage  appearance  since  his  climb  to 
fame  in  the  pugilistic  world,  his  many  : 
friends  and  admirers,  both  new  and  old,  ■ 
were  present  to  give  him  a  tremendous 
ovation  when  he  stepped  before  the 
footlights. 

Maloney  Is  right  at  home  In  his  new 
role  of  actor.  He  is  a  picture  of  physi- 
cal perfection,  and,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  never  witnessed  him  m 
his  ring  encounters,  he  engg-ged  in  three 
rounds  of  fast  boxing.  Jack  Sheehan, 
veteran  referee,  was  on  hand  as  an- 


EASY  PICKINGS' AT 
WASH.ST.OLYMPIA 

"Easy, Pickings,"  that  long  awaueu 
mystery   drama  had   Its   first  Boston 
i  showing  last  nifeht  at  the  Washington 
I  street   0]ymv\^   Theatre.    There  have 
I  been  eerie  and  gripping  stage  plays,  but 
the  picture  and  the  effects  which  were 
obtained  on  the  screen  have  eclipsed  all 
of  these.  ^,  ,^ 

Anna  Q.  Nllsson  has  ^he  leading  roie. 

that  of  Mary,  who  is  seeking  to  secure  ^   

her  share  of  Peter  Van  Home's  estate:  j  «  i     -i       t>i  tt% 

Kenneth  Harlan  Is  cast  as  Van  pome's  I'  Nan    Halperln    PlcaSCS  wltl 
and  there  Is  a  beautiful  little  ro- j 


KEN  MAYNARD  FILM 
ATSCOLLAYSQUARE 

"The  Unknown  Cavalier"  Is 
Shown  at  Olympia  Theatre 

HUNGARIAN  COMIC 
STARS  AT  KEITH'S 


Billy  ; 

!  Bevan.   a  successful   comedian  taken 
i  from  two-reelers,  has  his  first  big  part 
i  as  the  dumb  detective,  and  makes  the 
'  roost  of  It.    Secret  doors,  hooded  spooks, 
I  mysterious  sounds,  all  these  are  plentl- 
']  ful  in  the  picture,  but  happily  every- 
thing turns  out  right  for  the  hero  and 
heroine  In  the  end  as  always.  PhMo 
McCollough  has  the  heavy  role  of  the 
villain,     while     Jerry     Miley,  Charles 
Sellon,  Zack    Williams  and  Gertrude 
Howard  lend  their  convincing  support 
to  the  principals.   


Song  Repertoire 


GILDA  GRAY  STARS 
AT  METROPOLITAN 

Gllda  Oraytn  "Cabaret,"  Is  presented 
ftt  the  MetropoUtan  Theatre  this  week 
with  Chester  Conklln  and  Tom  Moore 
prominent  In  the  supporting  cast. 

Owen  Davis,  the  prolific  dramatist  Is 
responsible  for  the  scenario  of  this  pho- 
to-play that  Is  starkly  void  of  origin- 
ality, excepting  Gillda  Gray's  gifted 
dancing,  and  Chester  Conklln's  "pleas- 
ant self.  The  cabaret  Is  present,  jazz 
band,  well  trained  chorus,  shiny  floor 
and  crowded  tables,  but  to  most  of  the 
hardened  sinners  of  the  city,  the  caba- 
ret has  lost  Its  novelty,  with  the  excep- 
tion, of  course,  of  the  gunning  gangs- 
men that  Mr.  Davis  Interpolated. 

And  so  we.  have  a  hodge  podge  of  aged 
and  rheumatic  tricks  tacked  on  to  Gilda 
Cray's  abnity  to  dance.    A  cabaret  's 


'A  NIGHT  OF  LOVE' 

"A  Night  of  Love,"  featuring  Ronald 
Colman  and  Vllma  Hanky,  is  a  George 
Fltzmaurlce  production,  at  the  State 
Theatre  this  week.    The  cast: 

Montero   Ronald  Colman 

Princess  Marie   Vilma  Banky 

Duke  de  la  Garda   Montasrne  Love 

Dame  Beatriz..  Natalie  hinpston 

Jester  •  •  •  ■  John  George 

If  you  like  romance,  dainty  and  faint- 
ing herofne,  handsome  and  virile  gypsy 
lover,  you  don't  want  to  miss  one 
minute  ot  "A  Night  of  Love."; 

In  the  17th  century  In  Spain  there 
hapijened  to  be  a  law  for  cinema  pur- 
poses that  gave  the  duke  of  the  feudal 
country  the  right  to  claim  a  gypsy  bride 
on  her  wedding  night.  The  Duke  de 
la  Garda  (Montague  Lov-e)  happened 
to  be  riding  by  a  gypsy  camp  where 
the  elaborate  wedding  festival  was  tak- 
ing place  and  after  seeing  the  comely 
bride  he  exercised  his  right  and  car- 
ried the  strug5;ling  lady  to  his  castle. 

Rather  than  tolerate  the  kisses  of  the 
duke,  the  grypsy  girl  kills  herself  and 
her  lover  Montero  ,^Ronald  Colman) 
vows  eternal  vengeance  by  the  rather 
uncomfortable  method  of  singeing  his 
arm. 

Later  the    duke  tikes  a-  bride,  the 

niece  of  the   King  of  France  (VUma 

Banky)    and   Montero   appears   at  the 

bridal  chamber  to  pay  back  his  score. 

He  carries  off  the  groom  as  well  as  the 

bride,  to  the  fastness  of  his  mountain 

home.  The  duke  shows  what  a  thor- 
oughly cowardly  and  despicable  person 

he  is  by  being  wllUrtg  to  sacrifice  the 

girl  to  save  himself.     The  girl  Jumps 

from  the  window  and  the  gypsy  re- 
wards her  fearlessness  by  treating  her 

with  respect. 
There    are    som&    wonderful  gypsy 

camp  scenes  with  moonlight,  music  an'l, 
,  dancing.     The  spell  weaves  its  charni 

about  the  prlnces.s  and  Montero.    The-|,j,,^g  ^^^^  ^^  woven  about  the  historical 
(l  fEill  [n  love  and  then^there  is  the  usual,  ^^^^^g^^,        -y^^j.  Wnchh.-i  "  who  strove 
lasl  his  protrra. 


Elsa  Ersl,.Rnd  Joe  Fejer.  billed  U 
Hungary's  foremost  comedy  stars,  sup- 
ported by  Joe  Fejer's  Hungarian  or- 
chestra, head  a  list  of  entertainers  ttt 

'Celth's  this  week  that  present  a  well- 
ninded  and  sufficiently  diversified  pro- 
"■am  to  prove  interesting  and  enter- 
lining.  The  Ersl-Fejer  act  In  Itself 
'  finely  presented,  both  musically  and 
rtlstlcally.  Miss  Ersl  sings  sweetly 
ud  the  instrumentalists  give  a  supe- 
rior performance.  * 

Nan  Helperln,  In  a  repertoire  of  song* 
and  Impersonations,  by  no  means  a 
stranger  to  Boston  audiences,  was  as 
pleasing  as  usual  and  found  many 
friends  in  the  gathering.  The  same  was 
true  of  Hamtree  Harrington  and  Cora 
Green  In  "Nobody's  Gal,"  a  comedy 
sketch  In  song  and  pantomime  that 
brought  them  a  recall. 

Frank  Sinclair  &  Co.,  Including  Otllla 
K.  Barton,  Louise  Miller,  Jean  Benton 
and  Kay  Karyll,  presented  an  amusing 
comedy  sketch,  "Flndem  and  Foolem": 
Jo^nny  Hyman  gave  a  witty  chalk  and 
blackboard  skit  entitled  "Playing  Pranks 
With  Webster";  Bert  Erroll  In  female 
impersonations  and  songs,  assisted  by 
Ray  Hartley,  gave  a  sketch  entitled 
"Modes  and  Melodies  of  1927,"  and  Ray 
Hullng  and  his  dancing  seal,  the  Cheva- 
lier Brothers  in  a  tumbling  act  that  was 
skillfully  done,  and  Dippy  Dlers,  as- 
sisted ,by  Flo  Bennett,  closed  the  pro- 
gram with  an  exhibition  of  pantomime 
Juggling.  The  news  reels  and  topics  of 
the  day  were  shown  as  usual. 


JEWISH  OPERETTA 

More  than  8000  of  Boston's  Jewry 
attended  the  presentation  of  "Bar 
Kochba,"  Yiddish  historical  operetta, 
by  the  Boston  Unit  Junior  Hadas- 
sah,  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  last 
evening.  The  production  costs  $5000 
and  it  was  the  first  time  it  has  ever 
been  staged  in  Boston.  The  proceeds 
of  the  affair,  -which  exceeded  $8000, 
will  be  given  to  an  orphan  asylum  in 
Palestine. 

The  musical  drama,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Abraham  Ooldfaden,  was  pre- 
sented 'in  three  acts  and  nine  scenes. 


J  r<>Ki>Jn  Jerusalem  about  60  years  nf-| 
.er  Its  dostructlon  by  th«  Romans  im-; 
aer  Titus  In  70  A.  D. 

Dlnna,  heroine  of  the  oper«tta,  was 
oharmlnRly  played  by  Miriam  Kressjnn. 
Cecil  Gordon  portrayed  Bar  Kochba,  tlie 
youngr  hero  patriot,  with  great  zeal  and 
skill.  Others  who  rendered  stellar  pet^ 
formances  were  Joseph  Shnoll  as  Elea- 
zer,  Dlnna's  father,  and  Isadore  Book-  ' 
binder,  as  Rufus,  Caesar  of  Bethar.  The 
operetta  was  directed  by  Julius  Nathan- 
son.  Jiischa  Slusnltsky  arrane«d  the 
muslo  and  directed  the  orchestra,  and 
Rubin  Ossofsky  trained  the  chorus  and ; 
MlffS  Sara  Ilorllck  coached  the  ballet. 

Ruth  B.  Kelnberff  was  executive  chr.lr- 
man  and  Frances  Day  lesser  was  chair- 
man   ex-offlclo.     ISsther    Cooper  was 
chairman  of  production,  Edith  Kramer,  I 
chairman  of  dramatics;  Prances  Winer,  I 
secretary',  and  Beas  V.  Wolper,  treas-  ! 
urer.  The  officers  of  the  Junior  Hadas-  | 
sah  are:   President,    Frances  Ivesser; 
first  vice-president,  Bella, Cohen  Llpsltt; 
second  vice-president,  Hattle  B.  Har- 
ris; treasurer,  Rhoda  Alperin;  recordli^ 
secretary,  Ruth  C.  Mann,  and  corre- 
sponding; secretory,  Gertrude  Neltlich 
Mason. 

CONTINUING  PLAYS 

New  Park — "Ghosts,"  revival 
of  Ibsen's  play  starring  Mrs. 
Fiske.   Last  week.  ^ , 

Majestic— "What  Price  Glory," 
film  version  of  the  Stallings-An- 
derson  war  play  with  Victor  Mc- 
Laglen,  Edmund  Lowe,  Dolores 
del  Rio  and  others.  Last  three 
weeks. 

Plymouth— "Queen  High,"  last 
week  of  Lawrence  Schwab's  musi- 
cal comedy  which  up  to  date  holds  . 
the  longest-run  record  of  the  sea- 
son.    Julia    Sanderson,    Frank  ( 
Crumit  and  John  Hazzard  head  I 
the  cast.  I 


And  So  we  havo  a  hybrid  work  in  that 
the  Finale  has  no  log-ical  connection 
with  the  preceding:  movements.  For 
this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  al- 
most Impossible  task  set  for  the  sing- 
ers, even  fervent  worshipers  of  Beeth- 
oven have  wished  that  thla  Finale  were 
for  Instruments  only.  It  Is  stated  by 
some  contemporaries  of  Beethoven  that 
he  was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the 
vocal  Finale;  that  he  thought  of  writ- 
ing a  new  one,  possibly  a  hugs  fugue, 
for  Instruments. 

.Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
Finale,  which  contarns  certain  sublime 
pages  that  only  Beethoven  could  have 
written,  the  movements  preceding  are 
beyond  praise  and  blame.  Never  was 
he  more  inspired  In  thought  and  in  ex- 
pression. The  movements  of  the  5th  Sym- 
phony are  more  closely  knit  together, 
one  the  Inveltable  continuation  In  mood 
and  In  emotionally  dramatic  expression 
of  the  one  preceding,  the  whole  a  por- 
trayal of  a  mighty  struggle  as  that  of 
Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angel,  until  the 
"Victory  is  trumpeted  In  triumphant 
song;  but  In  the  first  and  third  move- 
ments of  the  9th  Beethoven  is  even 
more  the  master  of  the  sublime  and  the 
beautiful,  while  the  flery  energy  of  the 
Scherzo,  a  Scherzo  dreamed  of  by  John 
Davidson  in  his  strange  poem,  is  unique 
in  the  whole  of  musical  literature. 

The  performance  of  this  symphony 
and  that  of  the  eighth  brought  a  glori- 
ous end  to  the  festival.  Mr.  Koussev- 
itzky's  interpretation  was  poetically 
dramatic,  vital  throughout,  by  reason  of 
his  choice  of  tempi,  his  keen  sense  of 
rhythmic  values,  his  command  of  sig- 
nificant nuances,  his  enthusiasm,  which 
inspired  orchestra,  chorus  and  audience 
and  did  not  turn  into  the  wlldness  of 
sensational  extravagance. 

Seldom,  if  ever  is  heard  a  more  Im- 
pressive choral  performance.  Chorus 
and  quartet,  for  once,  were  not  dis- 
mayed by  the  reckless  disregard  shown 
by  Beethoven  for  vocal  limitations.  No 
wonder  that  at  the,  end  of  the  concert 
the  audience  that  ftlled  the  gi-eat  hall, 
not  content  trlth  oustoriiary  tokens  of 
appreciation  and  approbation,  remained 
to  cheer. 


Shubert  —  "The  Vagabond''  The  grand  old  school  of  joun.aJism| 
King,"  Russell  Janney's  musical '  ' '^''i* '^P''"®"**^'"^*^-  ^he  itai- 


version  of  "If  I  Were  King,"  now 
in  its  second  week. 

Wilbur  —  "Americana,"  J.  p. 
McEvoy's  revue  with  Lew  Brice, 
Roy  Atwell,  Charles  Butterwo^h 
and  others.   Last  week. 

Copley— "The  Ghost  Tratn," 
mystery  thriller  continues  fit/the 
Copley.   Fourteenth  week. 


ENDS  BEETHOVEN 
FESTIVAL  HERE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
A    performance   of    Beethoven's  gth 
■  and    9th    sj-mphomles    by    the  Boston 
Symphony   Orchestra   assisted    by  the 
Harvard  Glee  Club,  the  Radcliffe  Choral 
Society   and   a   quartet   composed  of 
Jeannette   Freeland,   Nevada  Van  Der 
\'ere,  Charles  Stratton  and  Fred  Pat- 
ton,  ended  last  night  In  Symphony  hall 
the  Beethoven  centenary  festival, 
j     Whenever  the  9th  symphony  is  heard, 
I  the     question     lne\itably   comes  up 
whether  Beethoven  would  not  have  been 
wiser,  if  the  symphony  would  not  be 
I  a  more  complete  work  of  art,  if  he  had 
written  a  purely  instrumental  finale. 
The  question  also  arises.  Of  what  na- 
ture  would   the   10th   symphony  have 
been;  for  he  purposed  to  write  a  tenth. 

He  had  in  mind  two  symphonies  when 
he  was  composing  the  9th.  He  thought 
of  one  "in  an  old  mode,"  based  on  "We 
praise  thee,  O  God— Alleluia,"  with  an 
Adagio  suggested  by  a  Greek  myth,  and 
an  Allegro  portraying  the  Festival  of 
Bacchus.  This  was  to  be  a  "Svmphonie 
Allemanda,"  differing  from  the  one  or- 
dered by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of 
London.  But  from  a  late  year  in  the 
18th  century  he  was  posses.sed  with 
the  idea  of  setting  music  to  Schiller's 
Ode  to  Joy.  He  thought  of  a  finale  In 
fugal  form  .  He  also  meditated  a  finale 
I  "With  Turkish  music"  and  a  vocal 
i  chorus. 

'  The  result  of  these  various  purposes 
\  and  plans  was  the  9th  Symphony  as  it 
'now  stands.  The  first  movement  and 
the  gigantic,  demoniacal  Scherzo  re- 
,  main;  the  "Cantique  eccleslastlque"  do- 
,  signed  for  the  other  sjTiiphony  became 
jthe  present  slow  movement;  Bacchus 
I  was  thrown  overboard,  at  least  by  name 
,  though  many  pages  of  the  Ode  to  Joy 
lhav«  a  Bacchic  exultation  and  frenzy 


Ian  MaU  of  March  B,  published  at  Flor- 
ence, had  occasion  to  answer  "sneering 
paragraphs'*  In  the  Suivday  Express, 
wliloh  the  Mall  said,  cannot  be  found 
in  public  places  of  Florence. 

"IiJven  were  it  to  be  seen  Ijing  on 
the  ground,  we  doubt  if  any  Englishman 
hero  is  given  to  the  unhygi«nlc  habit  of 
picking  up  soiled  papei-s  and  reading 
them." 

As  for  the  writer  on  the  Sunday  Ex- 
pre'^s,  "his  language  and  his  opinions 
are  of  a  nature  moVe  likely  to  be  found; 
on  a  garbage  heap  than  acquired  by 
legitimate  means  In  the  broad  light  of 
day." 

THE   REAL   GEORGE  WASHINGTONi 

As  the  'World  Wags; 

There  has  been  much  in  the  papers 
lately  aboiTl  the  Father  of  His  Country, 
and  the  truth  of  many  of  the  pleasant 
tales  about  him  has  been  questioned. 
One  paper  casts  doubts  on  the  cherry 
tree  Incident  and  states  that  the  elder 
Washington  never  had  a  cherry  tree 
upon  his  place;  arK)lher  welcomes  the 
recent  movement  to  recover  "the  real 
George  Washington";  while  another 
would  like  to  see  hira  as  a  human  being. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  following 
song,  which  1  often  heaid  as  a  boy, 
throws  some  light  on  the  cherry  tree 
Incident  and  shows  George  as  a  very 
human  boy: 

G.  "WASHINGTON 
There  lived  once  a  planter  wiUx  a  son, 

his  only  love. 
To  whom  upon  his  birthday  a  brand 

new  axe  he  guv. 

Now  this  planter  had  a  garden  all  filled  ! 

witli  apple  trees, 
I  WTiich  for  the  city  market  he  was  atry- 

ing  for  to  reese. 
Now  the  boy  he  took  his  hatchet,  all 

Joyous  and  jocund. 
And,    going    to  those  apple  trees,  he 

chopped  them  to  the  grund. 

Now  the  planter  called  his  servants  and 

stood  them  in  a  row. 
Saying,   "Who  has  chopped  my  apple 
trees  and  killed  them  root  and 
bo' 7" 

The  sen'ants  stand  amazed,  all  drawn 

up  in  a  line. 
When  there  came  running  up  to  him 

his  young  and  filial  sine. 

"Oh,  pa,  I  cannot  tell  a  He,"  the  boy  he 

thus  begin, 
"I  did  not  chop  your  apple  trees,  'twas 

little  Ben  Franklin." 
"My   darling  boy,"   the   father  cried, 

'twere  better  far  for  thee 
To  tell  your  pa  ten  thousand  lies  than 

chop  one  apple  tree." 


Nov.-  wKoffyiTthlnk  this  v 
and  who  his  youthful 
It  was  the  noble  Augustine  and  juuu 
O.  Washington. 

.  Moral. 
Now  whosoe'er   a  hatchet  lakes  and 

apple  trees  cuts  down, 
If  he  tell  lies  enough  •Will  be  a  great 

and  pious  mown. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  gifted  author 
of  this  IjTlo  discards  the  cherr>'  tree 
legend  and  brings  in  an  entirely  new 
personality  in  the  person  of  Ben  Frank- 
lin. This  may  furnish  new  material 
for  sonic  of  the  recent  biographers  of 
Washington  to  mull  over.  XENES. 

ADIVIIRAL  JONES 

Mr.  .F.  A.  Golder  has  written  a  book 
entitled  "John  Paul  Jones  in  Russia." 
Mr,  Minnererode,  reviewing  the  book, 
sa.vb-  that  in  New  York  are  many  letters 
written  by  Jones  to  ladles.  "The  same 
letter  to  several  ladles  at  once,  a  con- 
venient way,  surely,  however  insincere, 
of  conducting  concurrent  amatory  cor- 
respondence." Going  to  Russia  as  Ad- 
miral In  the  service  of  Catherine  the 
Great,  our  Jones  made  a  mess  of  It 
though  he  described  her  as  "the  most 
delightful  of  women."  Mr.  Minnegerode 
asks  whether  "Sir  Jones"  had  not  looked 
at  himself  In  the  mirror  before  going  to 
Russia.  .\t  any  rate  Jones  ■was  given  a 
leave  of  absence:  "A  back  door  imbroglio 
with  a  girl  and  a  disagreeable  lawsuit 
and  a  great  deal  of  trouble — all  of  It 
unfounded,  he  maintained." 

"Looked  at  himself  in  a  mirror."  Was 
Mr.  Minnegerode  thinking  of  Paul  Jones 
seeing  him.self  In  a  large  mirror  over  the 
mantel  in  Dr.  Franklin's  apartment  in 
Paris?  Herman  Melville  describes  this 
scene  and  gives  a  remarkable  portrait  of 
the  "rather  small,  elastic,  swarthy  man, 
with  an  aspect  as  of  a  disinherited 
Indian  Chief  in  European  clothes."  (See 
chapters  X  and  XI  of  "Israel  Potter.") 
Jones  was  then  "elegantly  and  some- 
what extravagantly  dressed  as  a 
civilian;  he  carried  himself  with  a  rustic, 
barbaric  JauntinesB,  strangely  dashed 
with  a  superinduced  touch  of  the  Paris 
salon."  He  sported  a  small,  richly 
Jewelled  lady's  watch.  His  hands  were 
half  muffled  in  ruffles,  and  ornamented 
with  several  Parisian  rings. 

"After  a  closeted  consultation  with! 
Dr.  Franklin  he  left  the  place  with  a 
light  and  dandified  air,  switching  his 
gold-headed  cane,  and  throwing  a  pa.^^s- 
Ing  arm  round  all  the  pretty  chamber- 
maids he  encountered,  kissing  them  re- 
soundingly, as  If  saluting  a  frigate.  All 
barbarians  are  rakes." 


How  many  who  are  still  "discover- 
ing" Herman  Melville  could  pass  an 
examination  on  "'Israel  Potter"?  To  us 
this  story,  based  on  a  ragged  copy  of 
"The  Life  and  Remarkable  Adventures 
of  Israel  R.  Potter,"  published  in  1S24, 
Is  one  of  Melville's  most  character- 
istic and  delightful  books,  with  its 
sketches  of  Franklin.  George  111,  .nnd  " 
Ethan  Allen;  with  the  magnificent  de- 
scription iif  the  sea  fight  between  the 
Bonhomme  Richard  and  the  Serapis. 
Even  in  "Israel  Potter"  there  are 
touches  of  Melville's  Irony.  He  ends  the 
long  account  of  the  sea  fight,  having  ex- 
tolled the  heroism  of  Jones,  by  this  con- 
clusion: "In  view  of  this  battle  one  may 
ask — AVTiat  separates  the  enlightened 
man  from  the  savage?  Is  civilization 
a  thing  distinct,  or  Is  It  an  advanced 
stage  of  barbarism?" 


Sir.  Xlchol.-is  Slonlmsky  of  BosloTi  con- 
tributes to  tlie  current  number  of  Mod- 
ern Music  an  interesting  article  on 
the  little  known  Russian  composer, 
Vladimir  DuKelsky,  little  kno'wn  in 
Boston,  though  his  overture  "Gondia" 
was  perfoWned  In  New  Tork  In  1923 
(he  was  then  19  years  old  and  living  in 
New  York).  Mr.  Slonlmsky  says  that 
DuKelsky  sailed  for  Paris  In  1924,  tak- 
ing with  him  the  manuscript  of  a  piano 
concerto  "to  offer  tlie  Parisian  Wlten- 
agemot." 

Mr.  Slonlmsky  now  'writes  to  us: 
"Some  of  my  friends  point  out  tliat  the 
word  "TVitenagemot'  will  pass  uncom- 
prehended.  What  I  meant  was  to  con- 
vey a  humorous  idea  of  a  "council  of 
wise  men'  elected  or  self-appointed.  The 
word  "Areopagus'  Is  too  hackneyed. 
Why  not  revive  "Wltenagemot' ?  Be- 
sides, It  Is  the  longest  word  of  purely 
Anglo-Saxon  origin." 

"Witenagemot,"  a  compound  «-ord — 
"to  know"  and  "assembly,"  is  In  good 
and  regular  standing.  It  w-as  the  name 
In  Anglo-Saxon  times  of  the  great  na- 
tional council  or  parliament,  consisting 
of  members  of  the  royal  family,  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earldor- 
men  and  king'  thanes.  "In  practice  its 
members  varied  from  a  score  to  100, 
but  in  theory  the  W.  having  been 
evolved  by  absorption  of  the  lesser  Ws. 
or  folkmoots  of  the  tribes  comprising 
the  Heptarchy,  it  i.-;  probable  that  all 
freerrien  wore  entitled  to  attend."  J- 
R.  Green  In  his  "Short  History  of  the 
"^ngllsh  People"  writes  that  the  coun- 
gathcred  by  Theodore  of  Tarsus 
—     "     "  hv  Rome  In  66S 


T-atchodlT,   -    -  . 

<■  the  firfet  of  all  national  gatW 
,  1       gcnerall   legislaUon.    It   was  at 
much  latert  date  that  the  Wise  Men  of 
Wessex,    o*   Northumbrla,    or  Marcla, 
'  learned  to  come  together  In  the  "W  Iten- 
agemot  of  all  England." 

But  why  "Areopagus"  or  "Witenage- 
mot" with  reference  to  these  Parisians? 
•Why  not  "The  Wise  Men  of  Paris"? 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs this  week  will  not  Include  any 
work  by  Beethoven.  Let  him  rest  in 
peace,  let  him  rest  In  peace.  Nor  will 
there  be  anything  to  excite  the  rage 
of  the  reactionaries  In  the  audience 
except  possibly,  the  locomotive  engine 
piece,  "Pacific."  by  our  friend  Honeg- 
ger.  There  will  be  a  concerto  by  the 
highly  respectable  J.  S.  Bach,  also  a 
little  and  agreeable  sj-mphony,  "Classi- 
cal," by  Prokofleft,  who  writing  It  was 
in  gentle,  amiable  mood.  The  concerto 
and  the  s>-mphony  have  already  been 
performed  here  this  season.  That  ad- 
mirable violoncellist,  Mr.  Bedetti,  has 
chosen  Lalo's  concerto  which  he  played 
some  time  ago  at  one  of  the  orchestra's 
extra  concerts. 

Mr.  Damon's  poem  read  last  Monday 
night  at  Symphony  hall  will  be  found 
In  the  Symphony's  program  book  of 
this  week. 

Notes  and  Lines: 

la  it  fair  play  to  follow  the  policy 
that  has  been  established  regarding  ad- 
mission to  the  Symphony  concerts  Fri- 
day afternoon  In  Symphony  hall,  when 
jone  finds  that  this  policy  Is  nullified 
'  by  a  few  persons  who  upon  reaching 
the  second  balcony  claim  10  or  more 
seats  eacV,  for  friends  at  the  end  of 
I  the  line  outside  the  hall,  by  placing 
,  a  program  book,  magaxine  or  newspa- 
per on  each  seat?  Is  there  no  relief 
from  this  situation? 

JIRS.  BCWftN  B.  SCOTT, 
j    Providence,  R-  I- 

t  Harry  Hughes,  baritone,  will  sing  \ 
"tonight  In  Jordan  hall  arias  by  Bonon- 
■  clnl,  Vivaldi  and  Mozart,  and  songs  by  | 
Borrensen,  Toye,  Dvorak,  Helse,  Schu- 
mann Strauss,  Griffes,  Anson,  Tchal- 
kousky  and  an  English  folk  song"  "The 
Idly  Carter,"  arranged  by  Moeran. 

Next  Saturday  afternoon  the  18th 
century  Ensemble  (Bruce  SImonds. 
pianist;  the  Misses  Comstock  and 
Xx)well,  violinists;  Miss  Golden,  viola: 
George  Brown,  'cellist;  C.  S.  Smith, 
fiutlst).  win  give  a  concert  In  Jordan 
hall.  W.  P.  Bach's  concerto  In  K  major, 
a  trio  for  flute,  'cello  and  piano  by 
Rameau;  a  piano  sonata  by  Mozart, 
and  a  Quintet  In  D  major  by  Boccherlni, 


Tomorrow  evening  Ruth  St.  Denis, 
Ted  Shawh  and  their  Denlshawn  Dan- 
cers win  gh  o  an  entertainment  of 
oriental  dances  and  ballet  scenes  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Boston  Dispensary.  The  cause  and 
the  entertainment  should  fill  the  theatre. 

Miss  St.  Denis,  Jlr.  Shawn  and  their 
dancers  will  also  give  dances  and  ballet 
scenes  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. 


"WITH  A  SMILE" 

'  Notes  and  Lines; 

I     Regarding    Mr.    Frank    H.  Brlggs's 
I  paragraph  on  "Greet  the  Old  Man  with 
I  a  Smile,"  published  in  As  the  World 
j  Wags  column  on  March  18. 
j     This    song   appeared    In  "Tabasco," 
j  which  was  brought  out  by  the  Cadets 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre  and  was  later 
'  produced   by   professionals.     De  Wolf 
'  Hopper  did  not  appear  In  either  pro- 
'  ductlon.     Thomas    Q.    Seabrookc  was 
;  starred  In  the  later  production  and  ap- 
i  peared  here  at  the  Boston  Museum  in 
the  spring  of  1894.    The  words  In  ques- 
tion ran  a?  follows: 

"If  upon  the  horizon  some  day  should 
appear 

Little  grandfather's  famous  old  tile. 
Wouldn't  nine  out  of  ten  folks  be  glad 

to  see  that. 
And  greet  the  old  man  with  a  smile." 
Mr.  Hopper's  contribution  to  that  cam- 
paign appeared  In   '"Wang."     In  the 
song  with  the  children  he  sang: 
"Grover,  Gnxver,  four  more  years  of 
Grover; 
In  he  goes. 
Out  they  go. 
And  then  w'e'll  be  In  clover." 

P.  S.  AMBROSE. 

The  music  for  "Tabasco"  was  written 
by  George  W.  Chadwlck  (1893),  but  his 
song  with  the  refrain  "Greet  the  old 
man  with  a  smile"  was  originally  very 
different  from  the  topical  song  In  that 
comic  opera.  The  original  was  wrltter' 
for  a  semi-private  occasion.  The  last! 
lines  of  each  verse  were — 
"Remember  the  barkeeper  never  for- 
gets 

To  greet  the  old  man  with  a  emlle.'* 
i  We    do    not    believe    that  "Grover, 
i  Grover,"  originated  with  Mr.  Hopper  or 
I  any  one  of  his  librettists. — M. 


Mr.  Rachmaninoff  will  give  the  aft  >r 
noon   SjTnphony   hall  concert   of  iijxt 
^unday.   He  will  play  Beethov 
ata  op.  36,   Schumann's  Etudei 


t     of    11  3Xt  ' 

I'en's  Son-L , 
des  Syw-f 


Uild.  Ins 

i.ls.  .  Mtfiinei  i;.i.-n!,.j.ii!iiofr.  ,.         ...    ..   .  .  ,  '    ■        vra  the  Queen. 

The  I'eople's  Symphony  orchestra  will  lii  tha  perjiu'rue-laden  room  faclnff  a 
give  a  concert  that  afternoon  In  Jordan  derisive,  but  curious  audience  she  tells 
hall.  her  story.     The    Queen   wearies  land 

— • —  orders  this  oddity  to  be  cast  forth  but 

Concerts  next  week:  Monday,  Jordan  not  until  the  grief  Ftlcken  woman  has 
IiaU,  8:15  P.  M..  Alexander  Brallowsky,  cursed  her  for  her  heartlessneas. 
pianist.    Tuesday,  Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.     The  king  arrives,  secure  in  a  sense 
M.,    Claramond    Thompson,    contrajto.  of  his  own  majesty,  but  his  power  avails 
Wednesday,  Stelnert  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  '  ' 


'■1  deep.  I  :  • 
lit  to  know  liow 


Earl  .Splcer,  baritone.  Thursday,  Reper- 
tory hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Alice  Allen  Dray- 
Ion,  pianist.;  Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M., 
Alice  Armstrong  Kimball,  soprano; 
Stelnert  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Luther  O.  Km- 
erson,  baritone.  FViday,  Jordan  hall. 
8:15  P.  M..  Alden  Davies,  tenor.  Satur- 
day, Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.,  Povla  Frijsh, 
soprano.  Mrs.  Moisiewifsch,  plani.st, 
will  play  in  Jordan  hall  on  Wednesday 
;  evening. 

Camille     Girouard  Pleases 
Large  Audience 


Camlte  Girouard,  baritone,  well  accom- 
panied by  Margaret  Kent  Hubbard, 
sang  this  program  last  night  In  Jordan 
hall:  "Invocazlone  dl  Orfeo,"  Perl; 
■'Donzelle,  Fuggite,"  Cavalli;  "O  Carlo, 
Ascolta,"  from  "Don  Carlos,"  Verdi: 
"Der  Lelermann,"  "Der  Neuglerige," 
Schubert;  'ICIIng'  lelse,  mein  Lied,"  "Es 
tauschen  die  Winde,"  Liszt;  "Clair  de 
r,une,"  Faure;  "Le  Manolr  de  Rose- 
monde,"  Duparc;  "Trols  jours  de  Ven- 
dange,"  Hahn;  "Henri  VIII,"  Saint- 
.'^aens;  "Wayfarer's  NiglTt  Song,"  Mar- 
tin: "Time  O'Day,"  Scott;  "Strew  No 
"VIore  Red  Roses,"  "  'Tls  but  a  Week." 
Bridge. 

Mr.  Girouard  last  night,  through  his 
well  schooled  voice,  did  credit  to  his 
teaching,  for  this  voice  is  one  of  those 
most  trouble.some  to  train,  a  baritone 
so  high  and  light,  it  is  almost,  but  not 
quite,  a  tenor.  Just  what  to  do  with 
an  organ  of  that  character — there  you 
have  a  tough  nut  to  crack. 

This  difficult  problem  Mr.  Girouard 
seems  to  have  met  with  rare  intelli- 
gence. Though  perhaps  he  employs  his 
sweet  light  tones  till  they  tend  to  cloy, 
never  does  he  spoil  their  quality  by 
forcing.  And  when  he  so  chooses  he 
can  deliver  tones  both  high  and  reason- 
ably low  that  are  strong  and  finely  res- 
onant. To  go  on  with  the  list  of  Mr. 
GIrouard's  technical  virtues,  he  has 
learned  to  manage  his  breath  with 
every  appearance  of  comfort;  he  enun- 
ciates with  unusual  distinctness,  and 
he  has  acquired  a  smooth  legato. 

To  Judge  by  the  evidence  of  last 
night's  performance,  Mr.  Girouard  is  op- 
eratically  disposed;    he  sang  the  Verdi 


him  nothing  when  his  queen  sickens 
and  dies  before  his  eyes.  Then  at 
last  Aoea  he  hnmbly  bo^*-  before  a 
greater  God  and  then  only  does  ra.ln 
fall  upon  a  parched  and  dying  world. 

Especially  credlUblo  was  the  char- 
acterization of  the  Queen  by  Loxilsa 
James.  She  did  not— as  Is  often  la- 
mentably true  in  amateur  theatricals — 
act  only  during  her  own  scene.  Her 
gestures^  her  facial  expressions,  her 
actions  were  always  appropriate.  She 
showed  genuine  dramatlo  ability. 

Doris  Sanger  as  the  woman  Of  the 
people,  never  over-did  her  tragic  mo- 
ments. Her  grief  at  the  death  of  her 
child  was  particularly  well  done  and 
her  talk  before  the  Queen  was  re- 
strained. 

Mis»  BragglottI,  as  always,  danced 
with  Infinite  grace.  As  she  tossed  rose 
petals  about  her  she  called  to  mind  the 
lines  of  Amy  Lowell  onent  the  exquisite 
lltheness  and  beauty  of  her  dancing. 

A  word  should  be  said  In  praise  of  the 
tasteful  scenery  designed  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth HIgglns  Sullivan. 

The  entire  performance  was  a  credit 
to  the  directing  of  Miss  Joy  Hlgglns  and 
to  Uie  cast  itself.  Every  part,  from 
the  principal  to  the  most  minor,  was 
acted  with  thought  and  genuine  feeling. 
Each  one  felt  and  portrayed  the  Ignor- 
ance and  superstition  of  The^  helpless 
ancient  days.  E.  B.  B. 

FRIDAY,    APRIL    1,  1927 


Mozai  t;   If  you 


v.as,  I  wanted  to  know  how  long  and  .have  kindly  feelings,  Hakon  Bon-esen- 
how  wide  it  was,  this  guy  must  oflThe  Irui,  Francis  Toye;  Prayer' 
thought  I  was  gonna  rent  out  part  of  It  Dvorak;  When  I  waa  a  little  tiny  boy' 
for  a  grave  yard.  One  gazabo  had  the  i'Peter  Heise;  ,Schoh6  Wlege  melner 
nerve  to  tell  me  the  subway  would  soon  iLelden,  Schumann;  Der  Sandman, 
be  out  near  his  property,  I  thought  to -Ischumann;  Heimlich©  Aufforderung. 
myself,  you  should  live  so  long.  The  i.Strauss;  An  old  song  resung,  Griffes; 
last  bird  asked  me  If  I  was  stuck  on  a  j  The  Jolly  Carter  (English  folk  song)' 
ptucco  proposition  and  1  tole  him  the  iKrr.  by  Moeran;  Last  Night,  Anson;  Don 
chances  are  I  would  be  if  I  bought  one.    '  Juan's  Serenade,  Tschalkowsky. 


DUKE  BAKRAK 
P.  S. — If  those  birds  only  knew  how 
much  kale  we  got  together  so  far  I  bet 
they  would  be  back  tomorrow  for  their 
cigars. 


Aa  the  World  Wags 

Bj  PHILIP  HALE 


Miss  Pauline  l^Yederick  is  meeting  with 
i|e:<.traordinary  success  in  London  as  the 
distressed  heroine  In  "JIadam  X."  Wo 
learn  from  the  Dally  Express  that  wom- 
en in  the  audience  swoon  with  emotion. 
"A  little  eob,  a  thud" — we  hope  not  "a 
dull,  sickening  thud" — "and  two  at- 
tendants   hurry   quietly   to   carry   out  I  riage  oeremonv 


WE  DON'T  KNOW 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  20-no  years  ago  in  the  Boston 
Journal  on  the  last  page — first  column — 
about  half-way  down  there  was  a  little 
v.erae  that  ran  something  like 
"Little  drops  of  water, 
Little  grains  of  corn 
Make  Glengarr>-  whiskey 
And  the  morning-horn. 
Little  drops  of  claret. 

Now  and  then  at  first. 
Form  an  awful  habit 

And  a  dreadful  thirst. 
And  the  whiskey-toddles. 

Humble  though  they  be. 
Make  red  eyes  and  fill  the 
Pen-l-ten-tia-ry." 
Win  you  tell  me  who  wrote  It? 

H.  G.  C. 

J.  F.  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  writes: 
"The  lines  sent  to  you  by  L.  M.  T.,  who 
asked   their  origin,   were  In  vogue  In 
Portsmouth  60  or  70  years  ago  in  more 
complete  form  as  follows: 
"  'Aunt  Jemima  climbed  a  tree. 
And  had  a  stick  to  boost  her, 
And  there  she  sat  a-throwing  corn 
To  our  bob-tailed  rooster. 
"  'Corn  cobs  twist  your  hair. 
Cart  wheels  surround  yov, 
Fiery  dragons  drag  you  oft 
And  mortar  pestles  pound  you."  " 

A  SIMPLE  SOUL 
As  the  World  Wags: 

She  was  a  beautiful  soul— so  real  so 
genuine— why,  her  frocks  were  so  sim- 
ple they  cost  three  hundred  bucks 
apiece.  She  weathered  finishing  school 
a  debut,  four  engagements  and  one  mar- 


another  too  enthusiastic  admirer.  Cold  find  her  telephoning  to  the  grocer  one 
water  acts  as  a  restorative,  and  with  Monday  morning,  just  as  sweet  and 
tears  pouring  down  her  face,  the  too  simple  as  ever:  "Please  send  me  ^ome 
emotional  woman   creeps  back  to  her  f  cottage  cheese."  !-he  cooed  softlv  "I^t''; 


seat.  Women  who  have  survived  dozens 
of  Miss  Frederick's  emotional  scenes  on 
the  screen  swoon  away  Qn  the  tide  of  in 


air  and  that  by  Saint-Saens  in  such  I  tease  emotion  at  the  stage  representa- 
wise  as  to  -suggest  that  presently,  when  jtion." 


the  time  comes,  he  will  sing  them  very 
well  Indeed,  with  genuine  dramatic  feel- 
pliD?  „whlch  he  will  be  able  to  express, 
More  ample  Justice  he  did  last  night  to. 
simpler  songs  in  the  narrative  style,  like 
that  by  Hahn;  for  this  song  In  particu- 
lar he  had  character  at  hand.    Of  the 
German  songs  or  of  Paure's  he  showed 
faint   appreciation,   either   musical  or 
uoetic. 

Since  he  is  blessed  with  talent,  a  voice 
and  a  technique,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Girouard  will  see  his  way  to  the 
higher  development  of  the  purely  musi- 

;al  side  of  his  nature.   Testertoy  CTMt' 

Ing,  to  say  the  truth,  he  sans  ne^  nany 
melodies  as  though  their  beauty  meant 
much  to  him.  But  this  beauty  must 
come  to  mean  much  to  him,  If  he  hopes 
to  become  a  singer  of  consequenoaw  For 
still  It  remains,  when  all  is  salA,  the 
foundation  of  fine  singing. 

Mr.  GIrouard's  large  audleno*  Vk»A 
him  well.  R.  R.  O.* 


I    Are    the  gallery   attendants  callous? 

One  of  them  said  to  a  reporter  from  the 
I  Daily  Express  office:  "Saturday  Is  the 

worst  day.    They  are  dropping  all  over 

the  place." 

I  Jliss  Frederick,  or  her  press  agent, 
might  well  exclaim:   "Let  'em  swoon. 

i  Let  'em  drop."  even  If  they  drop  from 
the  gallery  into  the  pit.    Are  there  no 


see."  says   the  groceryman,    "you  live 
in  that  big  colonial  house  near  the  end 
of  the  street,  dontcha?" 
doesn't  make  a  particle  of  difference, 
she  replied  ever  so  softly.  "I  want  cot- 
tage cheese  Jtist  the  same." 

ORACLE, 


This  was  surely  a  very  good  program 
o{  Mr.  Hughes's  arranging,  for,  although 
.t  brought  few  masterpieces  to  a  hear- 
ing, at  least  It  offered  no  rubbish  that 
did  shame  to  Jordan  hall;  so  the 
average  stayed  high.  Some  ingenuity, 
too,  went  to  its  making.  It  was  a  happy 
notion  to  sing  Figaro's  remarks  behind 
llie  count's  back  Instead  of  his  more 
usual  address  to  the  page,  and  it  was 
good  for  the  world  to  be  reminded  that 
Dvorak  wrote  songs  worth  the  hearing. 
The  modern  Englishmen  so  much  Uie 
fashion  rose  worthily  to  the  occasion— 
these  young  people  appear  to  be  doing 
oxtremely  good  work.  Griftes,  stirred  by 
Masefield's  poem  to  put  his  mind,  for 
once,  on  his  declamation,  wrote  a  song 
singable  as  It  Is  Imaginative.  And 
the  Schumann  songs  were  very  un- 
familiar. 

Mr.  Hughes  sang,  on  the  whole,  this 
pleasant  program  well.    He  has  a  voice 

of  not  very  long  range  but  of  full  vol- 
ume and  of  excellent  quality,  a  voice 
finely  resonant  when  he  will  let  it  be, 
but  sometimes  muffled  and  dull,  as 
when  ho  takes  a  curious  fancy  to  sing 
with  his  mouth  all  but  closed.  He 
sings  very  smoothly,  wlUi  sound  breath 
control,  and  his  enunciation,  for  the 
most  part,  he  has  learned  to  make  Very 
clear.  He  phrases  with  musical  intel- 
ligence. 

Mr.  Hughes,  In  the  way  of  Interpre- 
tation,   has    already    learned  much- 
more,  perhaps,  than  he  has  had  time  to 
assimilate;  he  Interprets  something  ttj 
obviously,  too  visibly.  It  may  even  be 
said.    Ho  scarcely  brought  conviction 
home  last  night  that  he  felt  everj-thing 
as  earnestly  as  he  said  It.    And  yet  if 
hfe  had  not  tried  for  emphasis,  where 
would  he  have  been?    The  two  horns 
troublt'^  <^"emma  do  indeed  make  us 
Dvorilc's  Prayer  Mr.  Hughes  sane  as 
though  he  truly  felt  it.    So  he  did  that  I 
song  by  the  man  with  the  Scandinavian  I 
name,  .Borresen,  and  Anson's  sone  to  I 
the  old  English  poem.    He  also  dealt 
effectively    with    the    Grtftes    sonir  ' 
though  it  would  have  been  mor©  effec- 
tive BtlU  If  he  had  trusted  more  con- 
fidently In  Griffes  and  Masefield  and 
so  had  not  tried  to  put  more  into  the 
song  than  Is  there. 
,  audience  of  very  good  size  seemed 

les-but  that  (well  pleased  with  Mr.  Hughes's  singing 
of  difference."  !  I  j,  Q 


TOP-HATTED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

To  the  statues  with  tall  hats  listed  in 
your  column  on  Wednesday,  March  23, 

.  _  „   ...^  I  adfl  that  of  Gerome.  the  great 

physicians  In  attendance  or  named  in  i  f'"®"ch  artist,  in  the  Musee  du  Luxem- 
tho  bin?  joourg,  Paris,  by  Henri  Grcber? 


W'e  Infer  from  this  report  that  Miss 
'Pauline  I-tederick  is  an  emotional 
actress. 


OUISA  JAMES 
OTS  IN  THE  KING' 

Fine  .\rts  Theatre — The  Dramatic 
vVorkshop  presents  "The  King,"  by 
5J}vla  Cushlng  Anderson  for  the  benefit 
«^^Community  Service  of  Boston,  Incor- 
55,uted.  The  principals  in  the  cast 
vfire: 

Voman  of  the  People    Boris  Sawrer 

he  Qiieen   Louisa  James 

viHil.  f'erfnmo  Slave  .  Franoesca  Brainnottl 
he  KInr    .  .  .  Charles  Lestherbee 

Irst  Lady  In  Waiting 

Hre.  Edward  Bolton  James 
Armenians    sonorously    chanting  be- 
nd curtains  over  which  tinted  lights 
■  kered,  gave  proper  atmosphere  be- 
'le  audience  was  transported  to 
,  i:6  gates  of  a  powerful  king. 

b  of  peasants  seek  mercy  from 
licir  Ivlng  and  beg  that  he  give  them 
oUetfrom  pestilence  and  famine.  Hands 
re  raised  in  supplication.  How  effect- 
ve  this  use  of  Imploring  hands— fingers 
ml  uplifted  palms  have  such  dramatic 
ovsibllitles.  They  can  do  so  much  to- 
i  Interpreting  action  without  neet! 
ivords- 

'oiu  among  the  mob  steps  a  woman 
1  .o^e  babe  has  Just  died  from  the 
'  ;;ne.  She  courageously  goes  in  to 
lie  kljix^  to  test  his  power  by  asking 


THE  DUKE  AND  THE  "REALTORS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Sl,nce  we  got  to  talking  about  bungalo 
buyln  the  B  and  C  goes  and  gets  ritzy 
and  broadcasts  the  news  to  about  10 
girl  friends.  Tou  should  of  heard  the 
iine  she  pulls  over  the  phone.  She  calls 
up  and  Just  fer  a  bluff  she  asks  some 
fool  questshun  and  then  drifts  Into,  "O 
T  almost  fergot  to  tell  you  of  hubby's 
New    Year    sui-prlse.    Wliat    do  you 

think?    We're  going  to  buy  a  home  of     ,     ,      ,  ...  .   „...„„ 

lour  own,"  then  .s'ne  asks  em  all  to  keep  i  ,  .f'^'®  farmers  West,  or  East, 
|it  dark  as  she  hasn't  breathed  It  to  a'"""  ' 


CHARLES  ST.  C.  WADE. 

Taunton. 

A  RECENT  CONVERSION 

As  the  Worid  Wags: 

I've  been  credited  by  relatives  and  by 
verj-  many  dear  friends  as  one  with  a 
strong  stable  mind,  and  yet  I've  never 
been  stalled  by  any  of  the  individuals; 
this  probably  is  because  they  have  not 
recognized  that  I  have  horse  sense  even 
if  they  would  be  Justified  in  declaring 
that  I  am  somewhat  mulish.  Some 
have  said  that  I  am  so  firm  la  my  con- 
victions and  resolutions  that  dynamite 
jcould  not  swerve  me,  although  I've 
been  blown  up  more  than  a  few  times  , 
after  one  of  my  explosions.  Be  It  so  ' 
but  T  was  surely  opposed  that  Congress  [ 


soul.    Yesterday  she  picks  up  a  noose- 
paper  an   writes   to  about  a  hundred 
guys  whats  advertising  bungalos  and 
last  night  the  door  bell  sounded  like  a 
Swiss  Bell  Ringers  Act.     I   talked   to  j 
real  estatora  till  I  was  blue  In  tha  face,  | 
ennJ^vay  1  got  about  50  cigars  which  ; 
rank  all  the  way  from  a  nickel  to  15c.  ~ 
One  bozo  tells  me  they  got  a  plan  where 
if  you  lose  your  Job  your  payments  stop 
until  you  get  another  an  I  tole  him  if  i 
he  could  get  me  a  agreement  from  a 
grocer  and  butcher  an  a  coal  man  to  | 
tha  same  effect  I  would  sign  up  at  once 


any  relief.  I've  changed  my  mind  In 
their  favor.  I've  also  been  steadfast  i 
ill  my  support  of  prohibition,  the  dryest 
of  the  "Drys";  but  now  I'm  an  out- 
and-out  "Wet."  It  lias  been  said  that 
even  great  men  sensibly  change  their 
minds,  and  so  t  count  myself  one  of 
the  "Great."  The  changes  In  my  mind 
have  come  about  through  reading  a 
cablegram  dated  "Paris"  that  a  pro- 
fessor of  one  of  the  leading  colleges  of 
France  has  completed  a  series  of  tests 
with  six  hens  and  has  proven  that  any 
Individual  may  have  fresh  eggs  for 
breakfast  Instead  of  "cold  storage"  lay- 
ing:.   With  six  hens,  each  of  which  he 


T   hail    In    n^in-i   .1.  »    .1        T         ..   "'o.     »>  iiii  urns,  eacn  or  wh 

he  •Lf/'"'?.  -  small  amount  of  wine  in 


the  boss  what  he  could  do  with  his  Job 
and  retire. 

Another  gink  has  got  a  place  whats 
got  2  baths,  that  would  be  the  nutz 
cause  every  Sunday  morning  theres  a 
heiova  argument  as  to  who  takes  there 
bath  first.  The  next  peddler  has  got  the 
word  mortgage  so  hypnotized  with  high 
falutln  non  de  plumes  that  he  makes 
you  think  the  dump  is  clear  when  you 
pass  over  the  500  buck  1st  payment.  I 
had  the  damest  time  trying  to  get  some- 
where with  one  old  fossil  who  I  asked 
bow  big  was  the  lot,  he  tells  me  its  50 


.  .  their 

food  each  feeding  to  aid  digestion,  theyj 
produced  In  six  months  169  more  eggs  i 
than  six  other  hens  given  a  prohibition  ' 
bill-of-fare.  And  now  I  want  Congress  ' 
shall  modify  the  present  law  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmers  in  fact,  and  the 
farmers  to  be.  HEROD.  | 

IhARRY  HUGHES 

Harry  Hughes,  baritone,  sang  last 
night  in  Jordan  hall,  excellently  accom- 
iianiod  by  Reginald  Boa-dmkn.  This 
aglhis  oroirram:    P»r  la  gloria  d'ardo- 


2IST  CONCERT, 

By  PHILIP  HALE  j 

The  Boston  .Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,.  conductor,  gave  Its  21st 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony  h.ill.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Bach,  Brandenburg  concerto  No. 
*.  G  major  for  violin,  two  flutes  and 
string  orchestra.  I^olIo,  concerto,  D 
minor,  for  violoncello  and  orchestra. 
Hill.  "Lilacs,"  poem  for  orchestra  sug- 
gested by  lines  of  the  late  Amy  Lowell. 
fFIrst  time  in  Boston).  Prokofleff. 
ClassKiil  Symphony,  op.  25.  Honegger  ' 

Pacific  Z  31."    Jean  Bedetti  was  the 
solo  violoncellist. 

The  concerto  by  Bach  and  Prokofieff's 
charming    symphony    were  performed 
earlier  in  the  season.     Again  Messrs. 
Biirgin  Laurent  and  Bladet  played  de- 
llightfully   the   chatter  of   Bach;  again 
Ithe  little  symphony  by  Prokofleff,  much 
more   important  musically  than  many 
pretentious    works,    symphonies,  sym- 
phonic  poems,    fantasias,   aroused  "ap- 
plause that  was   spontaneous,  hearty 
genuine  and  long-continued.    The  ver- 
satility of  Pr(jkofleft  is,  indeed,  amaz- 
ing.   This  Russian,  thought  by  some  to 
be  a  wild  man  of  the  steppes,  not  only 
voices   the   barbaric,   Pagan  Scythian, 
chants  the  wild,  ferocious  incantation 
of  Akkadian  priests  and  shrieks  with 
the    shuddering    multitude;    he  turns 
about  and  writes  a  .symphony  which, 
for  Its  grace  and  elegance.  Its  meludic 
fascination,  its  exquisite  sense  of  pro- 
portion  Mozart  would  not   have  been 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  as  his  own. 
And  how  beautifully  it  was  performed 
by  the  orchestra! 

When  Lalo's  violoncello  concerto  was 
played  in  Vienna  by  Adolf  I-Mscher  in 
J.?7S,    the    critic    Hanslick    could  /Ind 
nothing  in  it.    He  called  it  "peppered 
I  apiile-sance";  thought  the  first  move- 
|ment  pompoys  and  boring;  the  Inter- 
I  j  mezzo  was  too  French,  too  dissonant; 
j  throughout  the  concerto  there  were  no 
melodious  themes. 

j  O,  Eduard,  where  were  your  ears? 
I  Did  you  leave  your  taste  behind  on 
your  writing  desk  when  you  went  to 
the  concert? 

The  stately.  Impressive  Introduction 
Is  as  a  preparation  for  something  wortli 
while  to  come.    It  is  as  if  the  orchestra 


fftlrt  to  the  soloist:    "There,  that's  that! 
Xi-i\v  spo  -what  you  can  do."    And  the 
iriiptioiis  ot  the  brass  in  the  first 
.  ini-at  Hra    as    comments:  "Well 
"  (or,  «hea  the  soloist  Is  not  the 
nipllslied    artist    heard  yesterday, 
comments    might    be  indignant 
1  iiU  contemptuous).    The  Spanish  blood 
in   l..alo"s   veins    Inspired    the  second 
•h.Mne  of  the  first  movement  and  tlit 
.  •'  and  haunting  motive  of  the  In- 
izo.     No    melodic    beauty?  No 
i.-;ice  of  llie  peculiar  elegance  charac- 
teristic of  Lalo,  admirable  musician  and 
composer?    Hcrr  Hanslicli  is  dead  and 
by  many  clean  forgotten,  not  deservedly, 
for  in  spite  of  liis  violent  j)rejudices, 
ha  was  a  man  of  parts;  Lalo's  concerto 
Is  still  alive  in  it.s  freshne.ss  and  beauty. 
:.Ir.   Bedelti  richly  deserved    the  en- 
ihuslastic  applause  for  his  performance. 
Xot  only  f'-iT  its  tonal  quality,  the  taste 
vliaplayod  in  phrasing,  the  personal,  in- 
timate appeal,  but  also  for  the  refine- 
ment of  the  interpretation. 

Mr.  Itill's  "Lilacs"  may  be  regardrd 
as  his  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mis? 
l.,owell.  His  poem  contains  plea.sin;; 
lyrical  ideas  that  grow  In  warmth  i^f 
expres.'lon  till  they  burst  forth  in 
<onorous  emotion.  As  he  is  an  admireii 
of  the  French  modern  school,  it  Is  noij 

surprising  to  find  here  and  there  the 
marljed  influence  of  Debussy  and  Ravel, 
but  there  is  little  or  no  Impressionistic 
vaguene.ss;  the  melodic  outlines  are 
clear,  the  thematic  treatment  is  that  of 
a  musician,  the  Instrumentation  Is  dis- 
creet but  significant.  "Lilacs"  would 
sain  by  revision.  The  second  cres- 
cendo leading  to  a  fortissimo  is  an 
anti-climax,  practically  a  repetition  in 
effect  of  what  has  gone  before;  nor  does 
the  musical  material  warrant  a  compo- 
sition of  this  length.  "Lilacs"  was 
well  received  by  the  audience;  the 
composer  was  called  to  the  stage. 

Some  say  that  Honegger  had  no  busi- 
ness to  summon  a  locomotive  engine  for 
inspiration;  but  there  is  majestic  poetry 
in  great  machines,  even  in  railway  en- 
gines.    One  of  Turner's  most  striking 
,  pictures   is   Uie   one  depicting  a  hare 
j  running  madly  across  a  viaduct  with  a 
pursuing  locomotive  in  rain  and  mist. 
What  was  the  most  poetic  thing  at  the 
Philadelphia    exposition   of   187G7  The 
Buperb  Corliss  engine  epic  in  strength 
!  and    grandeur.    Walt    Whitman,  Kip- 
I  ling  and  others  have  found  inspiration 
I  in  a  locomotive;  why  reproach  a  com- 
'  poser  for  attempting  to  express  "the 
[  visual  impression  and  the  physical  sen- 
I  sation"  of  it.    One  may  like  or  dislike 
"Pacific  231,"  but  it  is  something  more 
than  a  musical  joke;  it  was  not  merely 
devised  for  sensational  effect. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  orchestra  will  be  away  next  week. 
The  program  of  April  15  and  16  will  be 
as  follows:  Tommasinl  s  suite  of  five 
sonatas  by  D.  Scarlatti,  a  suite  >de- 
rlved  from  the  rormer's  ballet,  ."The 
Good-humored  Ladies";  Lioefller,  sym- 
phonic poem,  "Memories  of  .My  (.'[iiio- 
hood":  Tchaikowsky,  symphony  No.  5, 
E  minor. 

RUTH  ST.  DENIS 

Ruth  St.  Denis,  Ted  Shawn  ana  mc. 
Dcnishawn  Dancers  (Misses  Humphrey, 
Douglas,  Graham,  Day,  Lawrence, 
Howry,  Ware  and  Messrs.  Weidman, 
Steares  and  McLean,  gave  an  enter- 
tainment last  night  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston 
Dispensary.  Clifford  Vaughan  was  the 
plani.>it-condu(-tor;  Hugo  Bergamasco, 
the  flutist;  John  Pasarettl.  the  violinist, 
and  Al.  Alesandrl,  the  "cellist. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Straus- 
slana  with  music  by  Johann  Joseph 
and  Edward  Strauss  (Miss  St.  Denis, 
Mr.  Shawn,  Miss  Humphrey,  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean and  others).  Four  visualizations 
of  music  by  Sterbatche,  Liszt,  Schu- 
bert, Binding.  "Invocation  tothe  Buddha" 
(Miss    St.    Denis).    Cambodian  dance. 

j  Maple-leaf  viewing  party  In  Japan  (Mr. 

j  Shawn  and  others).  "White  Jade"  (Miss 
St.  Denis).  Gen.  Wu's  Farewell  to  his' 
wife).  A  Javanese  Court  Dancer  (Miss 
.5t.  Denis).  Impressions  of  Shadow  Pup- 
.v»t  Drama.  A  YHn  Pwe  In  Burma  (Miss 
Humphrey  and  ensemble).  "The  Soul  of 

,  .ndia"  (Miss  St.  Denis),  the  "Cosmic 
Dance  of  Siva"  (Mr.  Shawn).  In  the 
Bunnia  Bazaar  (Miss  St.  Denis  and  en- 
semble). 

For  the  Indian  dances  the  music  com- 
;  rised  compositions  by  Lily  Strickland 
-A-nderson. 

The  entertainment  was  Indeed  a 
varied  one,  filled  with  much  that  wa.<; 
Interesting,  exotic,  strange  and  beauti- 
ful. The  Viennese  Dance  Medley  with 
the  music  of  the  three  Strausses  made 
one  sigh  for  the  old  days  of  waltzes 
and  polka  mazurkas,  when  dances  were 
graceful,  a  pleasure  to  the  looker-on 
as  to  those  on  the  ball  room  floor;  when 
the  music  had  a  voluptuous  or  Intoxi- 
cating charm  and  was  not  an  excite-  ,' 
ment  to  aorobatic  and  vulgar  embrac- 
ing. The  Choer  Dance  by  the  Misses 
Day.  Douglas  and  Garrett,  three 
young  girls,  pleased  by  its  artful  sim- 
plicity, while  Miss  Humphrey  "At  the 
•Spring."  reminded  one  of  Swinburne's, 


line:  "Ai  more  vu  - 

fuous  th.  fashioned 
otherwise. 

The  omental  fccenes.  plays,  (lances, 
were  especially  'attractive.  Miss  St. 
Denis's  "Invocation  to  Buddha."  and 
"%Vhite  Jade"  will  long  be  remembered 
for  exquisite  taltnnesa  that  was  elo- 
quent. In  these  scenes,  and  as  a  Java- 
nese dancer  and  by  the  Imaginative 
symbolism  of  her  "Soul  of  India"  she 
brought  into  the  opera  house  the  spirit 
of  the  venerable  and  mysterious  East. 

The  Javanese  Shadow  Puppet  Drama, 
amusing,  was  all  too  short,  where  as 
some  of  the  dances  seemed  a  little  drawn 
out.  Miss  Graham's  carefully  studied 
Cambodian  dance,  performed  with  great 
skill  and  apparent  ease,  was  a  feature 
of  the  evening.  .  The  Chinese  play,  ad- 
mirably performed,  brought  In  our  old 
friend  -Oie  Indifferent  property  man  as 
In  that  delightful  play,  not  appreciated 
here  seasons  ago,  "The  Yellow  Jacket." 
Mr.  Shawn's  "Cosmic  Dajnce  of  Siva" 
was  remarkable  In  every  way,  a  verita- 
ble portrayal  of  the  dance  as  described 
and  pictured  in  Mr.  Coomaraswamy's 
volume  of  essays  on  Hindu  beliefs,  cus- 
toms, mythology  and  philosophy,  while 
vas  the  Demon  In  the  Japanese  play.  Mr. 
Shawn  was  a  demon  of  astrocious.  fear- 
some appearance,  actions  and  qualities. 

The  costumes  were  gorgeous  in  color, 
but  not  at  the  expense  of  taste.  The 
background  for  them  and  the  manner 
In  which  the  lights  were  thrown  on  them 
were  artistic.  The  music  was  appropri- 
ate and  added  greatly  to  the  "atmos- 
phere" of  the  scenes. 

There  was  a  very  large  and  enthusi- 
astic audience.  In  one  of  the  Inter- 
missions Charles  F.  W«ed  made  a  short 
address,  sketching  In  a  few  words  the 
history  of  the  Dispensary,  the  oldest 
charitable  Institution  In  New  England, 
and  relating  the  beneficent  work. 

Miss  St.  Denis,  Mr.  Shawn  and  the 
Denishawns  will  present  a  different  pro- 
gram at  the  Boston  Opera  Hoy»e  this 
afternoon  and  this  evening.  


A.  L.  Pelrce  of  Hyde  Park  wishes  to 
know  If  there  is  such  a  person  as  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson.  "I  was  led  to  in- 
vestigate If  there  was  a  really  and  truly 
Blossom  court.  I  found  It!  Many  nooks 
and  crannies  off  the  beaten  path  In  the 
old  West  end  are  given  over  to  studios 
and  artists.  But  Blossom  court  does 
not  furnish  an  environment  conducive 
to  literary  output.  I  don't  recall  Joseph 
C.  Lincoln  ever  mentioning  Clamport 
on  Cape  Cod.  Please  enlighten  me  on 
a  subject  I've  long  pondered  over." 

Is  there  "such  a  person"  as  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson?  "Person"  forsooth! 
Mr.  Johnson  is  a  PERSONAGE.  Like 
all  truly  great  men  he  is  modest  and 
retiring,  or  The  Herald  would  publish 
in  the  Sunday  rotogravure  section  a 
series  of  portraits:  Mr.  Johnson  at  the 
interesting  age  of  6;  Mr.  Johnson  at 
school  (at  the  foot  of  his  class);  Mr. 
Johnson  addressing  the  Consolidate 
Sociological  Society  at  Plauen.  Saxony; 
Mr.  Johnson  conversing  with  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge;  Mr.  Johnson  eating  sausages 
and  buckwheat  cakes  with  Cal  at  the 
White  House;  Mr.  Johnson  at  the  age 
I  of  60  reading  an  improving  book  (prob- 
(ably  Artemus  Ward)  on  a  veranda  at 
Clamport. 

Not  able  to  work  In  Blossom  court? 
You  do  not  know  Mr.  Johnson's  power 
of  concentration.  Some  of  the  most  re- 
markable chapters  in  vol.  1  of  Ills 
colossal  work.  "Man  as  a  Political  and 
Social  Beast"  (Elephant  folio:  sold 
only  by  subscription)  were  written 
when.  In  happier  days,  he  was  living  in 
a  little  suite  over  a  beer  saloon  in 
Hoboken. 


Its 

(I'm%  uvver  sick  when  that  comes  roun") 

An.  that. is  Aprul  Fool. 
WhaV  fun  to  put  on  fellers'  backs 

A  great  "Please  kick  me"  card; 
Er  offer  doughnuts  fer  the'r  lunch 

Of  cqtton  fried  In  lard! 
The  little  kids  la  easy  game. 

The  big  uns  er  more  sly; 
But  we  er  sure  to  sell  'em  all 

B'fore  the  day's  gone  by.  ' 
Out  on  the  wardroom  nails  we  mix 

Each  coat,  an'  cap,  an'  hat; 
We  turn  the  clock  a  nour  ahead. 

An'  heaps  o'  things  like  that. 
The  teacher  she  might  lick  us  boys 

Until  we  howled  with  pain. 
But  when  nex'  Aprul  Fool  was  here 

We'd  do  the  same  again. 
An'  so  I  say  that  onct  a  year 

I  like  to  go  to  school; 
It  makes  up  fer  the  other  days — 

The  fun  of  Aprul  Fool. 

ADELE  BARNEY  WILSON. 

Brockton. 

OUR  DAILY  SHORT  STORY 
"Curses!"  She  Hissed,  or  the  Co-Ed's 
Dilemma 

She  made  her  debut.  It  was  a  lovely 
little  debut,  rose-hued,  with  cunning 
little  corners  and  a  handle.  Just  as  she 
was  about  to  carve  her  initials  on  it 
she  awoke  with  a  start,  but  it  was  a 
slow  start  and  she  was  disqualified.  As 
she  sank  for  the  third  time  into  the 
depths  of  her  pillow  she  grasped  at  a 
straw,  despite  the  fact  that  straws 
were  not  In  season,  and  her  head 
swam.  Her  body  could  not  swim,  so 
she  lost  her  head.  Reaching  the  bank, 
she  cashed  a  check  and  decided  to  cut 
a  class.  She  did  cut  the  class,  delib- 
erately, and  with  malice  aforethought. 
The  class  gasped,  staggered  and  fell 
bleeding  at  her  feet.  She  was  struck 
with  remorse  —  sti-uck  so  forcibly,  in 
fact,  that  she  resolved  never  again  to 
cut  a  class.  There  was  no  school  next 
day.  It  was  Sunday. 

GEORGE  THE  RED  MAN. 


As  the  World  Wags: 
Adv.  in  The  Boston  Herald: 

"LADIES  READY  TO  WEAR 
CLOTHES" 
Can   this   account   for   the  Incipient 
boom  In  the  textile  Industry*  as  reported 
In  other  columns  of  The  Herald? 
Aiken,  S.  C.  LIVDAV. 


No  one  but  a  lunatic  could  really  make 
a  habit  of  having  no  habits. — Robert 
Lynd. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

T'other  day,  in  Tucson,  which  Is  still 
In  Arizona,  I  went  Into  a  restaurant. 
While  I  was  in  the  restaurant  there 
came  a  handsome  fellow  to  dine.  Now, 
whether  he  hailed  from  London.  Har- 
vard or  Hollywood  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know,  and  vvould  have  erased  him  en- 
tirely had  he  not  said:  "Way-tah!  Way- 
tah! — I  say.  WAY-tah!"  And  the  waiter 
replied:  "Aw,  that's  nuthin' — I  knew  a 
guy  oncet  what  sez  'Bawth.'  but  he  'ad 
adnoys  er  sumptln'."  ORACLE. 

Long  hair  Is  lovely.  It  gives  grace 
and  dignity,  and  lets  one  see  the  shape 
of  the  head.  Shingled  or  bobbed  heads 
have  no  shape,  and  all  look  alike. — 
Ethel  Walker. 

A  BOY'S  OPINION 

(For  As  the  World  Waes) 
They's  jes'  one  day  of  all  the  year 


Mr.  W.  R.  Thomas  of  Liverpool  Is  dis- 
turbed by  the  deterioration  of  words 
which  is  prevalent  today.  A  Communist 
Is  not  necessarily  an  Anarchist;  the 
term  was  originally  applied  to  "a  lofty 
(if  impracticable)  so'""al  scheme,  adopt- 
ed by  the  ear!y  Christians,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  A 
Socialist  is  not  necessarily  a  Revolution- 
ary. (Mr.  Thomas  might  have  inen- 
tioned  "Christian  Socialism,"  the  doc- 
trine or  theory  promulgated  about  1850, 
by  Frederick  D.  Maurice,  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  Thomas  Hughes  and  others.  They 
advocated  a  form  of  socialism  on  a 
Christian  basis.)  Secondary  Is  not  the 
same  as  second-rate,  yet  the  word  is  so 
used. 


AT  HOME,  SWEET  HOME 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Found  a  new  arrival  ...  In  s 
swirl  of  soft  coal  smoke  .  .  in- 
haling it  deeply  .  .  .  exultantly. 
"Where  are  you  from,  stranger?"  I  In- 
terrogates. "Pittsburgh,"  said  the  stran- 
ger.   "Oh!"  said  I. 

OSWALD  OF  -WTISLAYAN. 


ON  THE  6:15 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"Myrtle  got  six  books  of  poetry  for 
Christmas." 

"She  did?" 

"Yes.     I  was  reading  one  tlie  other 

day." 

"You  were?" 

"Yes.  One  of  Alfred  Noyes,  the  Eng- 
lishman that  teaches  at  Princeton  or 
somewhere.  You  know,  he  wrote  a  lot 
of  poetry  during  the  war." 

"Oh,  yes — 'Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross 
Man."  " 

"No,  that  was  written  by  some  Ameri- 
can.   Alfred  Noyes  is  English." 
"H'm.    You  sure?" 

"Yes,  I'm  sure.  You  know  I  heard 
him  read  one.  Read,  my  dear,  he  hardly 
looked  at  the  book.  Just  recited  as  if 
he  was  talking  to  you  by  the  firelight. 
And  he  looked  so  well  too." 

"H'm." 

"And  you  should  have  seen  his  wife! 
So  lovely,  just  the  kind  of  a  woman  a 
poet  ought  to  pick  out!" 

"H'm." 

"No.  he  didn't  write  'Rhymes  of  a  Red 
Cross  Man.'  That  Is  not  unless  I'm 
mistaken.  That  was  written  by  an 
American  and  Alfred  Noyes  is  English." 

"I'm  getting  hungry." 

"So'm  I  .  .  .  I'm  sure  Myrtle 
would  be  glad  to  lend  you  the  book  If 
you'd  be  careful  to  return  it." 

DALE  WARREN. 


J 
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18TH  CENTURY 

By  PHILIP  HALE  , 
The  18th  Century  Ensearibl*— Bmoe ; 
Slmonds,  pilanlst,  Carleton  S.  Smith,  | 
flutist,  Dorothy  B.  Comstock  and  Mar- 
iana Lowell,  violinists,  Anna  Golden, 
viola,  and  George  Brown,  violoncello, 
gave  a  concert,  yesterday  afternoon  in  i 
Jordan  hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
ows:  W.  P.  Bach.  Concerto,  P  major, 
rmeau.  trio  for  flirte.  'cello  and  piano. 


tet,  D  maj 

Rameau /published  in  1741  five  pl«oes 
for  three  instrviments,  "Pieces  en  Con 
serta,"  fot  Clavecin  (harpsichord),  vio- 
lin or  flute  and  viol  or  a  second  vio- 
lin. The  pieces  are  modelled  on  the 
tenery  form  of  the  Italian  concerto,  a 
form  adopted.  »n  France  by  at  least  two 
of  Rameau's  predecessors.  The  three 
movements  usually  bore  titles  recalling 
the  memory  of  some  person  or  a  lo- 
cality. Rameau  would  begin  with  a 
lively  movement,  follow  It  with  a  Rondo 
at  a  more  moderate  pace  and  end  with 
a  rapid  finale.  The  harpiilchord  often 
announces  the  themes,  which  are  taken 
up  by  the  irtringed  Instruments. 

The  Trio  chosen  for  performance  7«s- 
tepday  was  agreeable  music,  vlvaclouBr 
tuneful,  pleasant  to  hear.  It  was  per- 
formed in  the  appropriately  spirited 
manner  without  any  foolish  attempt  to 
give  the  work  undue  Importance.  Mr. 
Slmonds  flayed  the  piano  part  discreet- 
ly and  tastefully,  yet  one  could  not  help 
wondering  whether  a  harpsichord  would 
not  have  been  better  suited  to  the  mu- 
sic. At  any  rate  It  would  have  gone 
well  with  the  18  tall  candles  that  lighted 
the  platform.  Eighteen  for  the  18th 
Century?    Symbolical  candles? 

Friedemann  Bach,  it  has  been  said, 
might  have  rivaled  his  illustrious  father 
■f  he  has  not  given  himself  to  strong 
waters  and  generally  loose  living.  His 
concerto  In  F  Is  not  cast,  to  bo  sure, 
too  rigidly  In  the  old  and  approved 
moulds  of  his  time;  there  is  pronounced 
individuality  of  treatment  In  the  first 
movement.  The  lugubrious  Adagio 
would,  be  more  appealing  were  It 
shorter;  had  not  Friedemann  Indulged 
himself  In  the  luxury  of  woe,  writing 
possibly  "the  morning  after." 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Slmonds. 
Whatever  he  chooses  to  play  Is  inter- 
preted in  a  delightful  manner.  Were  he 
to  play  only  runs  and  florid  figures, 
tonal  beauty  would  charm  the  ear. 
May  one  venture  to  doubt  whether  one 
or  two  of  Mozart's  variations  and  the 
final  march  should  be  taken  at  so  fast 
I  pace  as  Mr.  Slmonds  chose?  Salnt- 
Saens  In  his  edition  of  Mozart's  Sonatas 
has  some  Interesting  remarks  about 
tempi  In  Mozart's  time. 

The  ensemble  yesterday  was  techni- 
cally proficient,  well  balanced,  and  musi- 
cally Int^lUo-Ant. 

Ruth    St.    Denis    and  lea 
Shawn  at  Opera  House 


Ruth  St.  Denis,  Ted  Shawn  and  the 

Denishawn  Dancers  gave  a  second  en- 
tertainment at  the  Opera  House  yes- 
terday afternoon,  before  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience.  Scenes  and  dances 
of  Chinese  life,  o{  Java,  of  Burmese 
matters  and  Indian,  fully  described  and 
warmly  praised  in  yesterday's  Herald, 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  program. 
But  there  was  milch  else  to  see  that 
proved  attractive. 

Doris  Humphrey,  Charles  Weidman 
and  the  ensemble  came  first,  in  a  grace- 
ful dance  to  the  music  of  Schumann's 
"Grllleu";  these  dancers  have  gained 
both  in  precision  and  grace  since  last 
they  appeared  in  Boston.  Jeordla 
Graham  and  Ted  Shawn,  more  am- 
bitious, expressed  their  views,  as  sug- 
gestively as  the  art  of  the  dance  will 
allow,  on  the  topic  of  what  la  sacred, 
what  is  profane;  each  Individual  pres- 
ent yesterday  must  determine  for  him- 
self with  what  degree  of  success  they 
achieved  expression,  how  poetic  they 
were  able  to  make  it. 

The  same  may  he  said  of  Miss  St. 
Denis's  interpretation  of  a  Brahms 
waltz  and  a  Liszt  Llebestraum.  A  walta 
by  Doris  Humphrey,  if  less  lofty  in  aini, 
at  all  events  did  what  It  set  out  to^  do; 
whirling  scarfs  of  many  colors,  after  th^ 
order  of  Loie  Fuller,  gave  pleasure  to 
the  eye.  So  did  the  brilliant  picture  by 
.Miss  Humphrey.  Mr.  Shawn  and  the  en- 
semble, to  music  by  Eduard  Schuett. 

Casing  poetry  for  the  moment  behind 
thent.  Miss  St.  Denis,  a  dazzling  crea- 
ture in  red  and  green,  brought  vivid 
characterization  to  the  Impersonation  of 
a  Spaniard,  and  Mr.  Shawn  quicken.  1 
two    "Fiamen"    dances   with   the  v. 
breath  of  life.    Prose,  no  doubt  of  It. 
1    more    normal    speech    today  tli;<: 
poetry,  for  performer  and  auditor  aliKe. 

Mr  Weidman,  Mr.  Steares  and  Mr. 
McLean  presented  next  a  Devil  Dance 
from  Ceylon,  most  uncanny;.  Miss  St. 
Denis  gorgeous  once  .more  in  robes  or 
amazing  volume  and  beautiful  colors, 
mimed  the  Legend  of  Pelee,  the  Ha- 
waiian volcano  gt)daess,  a  sicoiul  scene 
deriving  from  Loie  Fuller;  and  Miss 
Humphreys  danced  very  prettily  to  a 
Bach  bourree.. 

These  "divertissements"  closed  wttn 
four   American   sketches  by  E. 
Lane,    if  it  was  Mr.  Weidman 
the  Crapshooter  here  two  or  tb' 
ago,  he  has  cause  to  congratul. 
self  on  the  growth  of  his  .^rt;  h 
the  little  scene  delightfully,  v 
one  needless  or  empty  gesture; 
acf  -impllshed  the  feat  of  ma■^ 
d:il    ing    Interludes    in    a  pan'. 
scl    •  seem  p;trt  of  It,  not  a  m<  .  <-  m- 
tei     Hion.    Mr.    Shawn,    still  deailnr^ 
inl       se.  made  much  of  a  danr  •  with 
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I  a  j  oung,  siuger  comes  before  a  Boston  audience  and,  tnougii 
gr  by  nature  a  good  voicel shows  a  lack  of  technical  preparation 
iimost  complete  ignorance  l)f  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  the  songs, 
rjnly  the  notes  without  regard  to  the  period  of  composition,  the 
's  fi|iought,  the  composer's  interpretation  and  expression  of  that 
iiglii,  the  poor  VTotch  is  blamed  for  presumption. 

N  ino  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  teacher,  not  the  pupil. 
I'or/  there  are  teachers  who  in  their  zeal  to  acquire  more  pupils  urge 
ey  already  have  to  sing  in  public.    "You  must  gain  experience," 
v;  "the  only  way  to  gain  it  is  by  singing  to  an  audience." 
s  these  teachers  obtain  publicity  in  addition  to  their  advertise- 
Ihe  newspapers.    They  can  say  to  the  world  at  large:  "Take 
f  me:  my  pupils  have  the  opportunity  of  singing  in  public,  for  I 
licm  for  that  purpose." 
at  is  the  result?    The  pupil  is  at  once  recognized  by  the  critics 
*      those  in  the  audience  who  are  not  personal  friends  and  relatives 
ill!  ready  for  a  public  appearance."  The  pupil  pays,  often  dearly.  Does 
teacher  gain  in  reputation  ?    Is  he  not  discredited  ? 

.And  these  pupils,  singing  as  a  rule  without  understanding  of  the  Eng- 
songs,  sing  without  trepidation,  yes  jauntily,  arias  that  an  operatic 
?r  of  high  reputation,  acquainted  with  the  foreign  language,  would 
i  long  and  earnestly  before  venturing  to  put  them  on  a  program. 
,0  young  singers  arrange  "groups"  of  Italian,  French,  German  songs 
jthoir  programs,  when  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  sing  effectively, . 
n  the  proper  emphasis  and  emotion.  Clay's  "Sand  o'  Dee"  or  Molloy's 
n;^  of  the  Wooden  Shoon." 

Aianagers  are  also  to  blame  for  this  exhibition  of  vocal  and  aesthetic 
,)n  paredness.  It  is  to  their  pecuniary  advantage,  yet  they  are  not  so 
nil  to  be  censured  as  the  teachers.  This  is  a  sadly  commercial  world- 
sir  has  been  and  is  commercialized.  The  more  clients,  the  more  money 
he  pockets  of  the  managers.  j 

Mme.  Bertha  Kalich  will  play  in- Sudermann's  "Magda"  ("Heimath") 
iie  Plymouth  Theatre  tomorrow  night.  She  played  the  part  in  Yiddish 
Now  York  before  she  came  out  iji  an  English-speaking  role  in  190 
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Briuih  Broadcasting  Corporation. 
Li.  ,1^^^  l\T^      °^  ourselves  any  longer. 

fall  that  whether  they  are  unpleasant  toys  like  broadcasting,  or  agreeable 
toys  like  the  gramophone,  none  of  these  inventions  and  substitutes  and 
imitations,  excellent  though  they  may  be,  can  ever  take  the  place  of  the  real 

^^^LlfL.*  rVT''T  °^ST''^^''>^     threatened  with  cessation  and 
i.annihilations        *    *    the  smallest  continental  town  spent  more  money 
.  in  one  year  on  music  than  was  spent  by  the  the  entire  official  authorities 
,  of  this  country  on  the  whole  music  of  Great  Britain." 
;     Sir  HenryWood  speaking  at  the  same  luncheon  said :   "In  the  future  con- 
I  cert  conductors  might  be  heard  and  not  seen,  because  the  gramophone 
{  would  be  the  only  thing  left  to.  them.    It  was  very  difficult  t^arouse 
anything  like  a  true  love  of  music  in  London.    They  all  Icnew  how  hard 
It  was  to  get  a  'fiver'  for  music.   When  people  paid  a  guinea  to To  ?o  a 
concert-which  they  rarely  did  (laughter)-they  did  not  think  they  were 
ever  given  a  guinea  s  worth  of  music.    When  he  paid  himself  to  go  to  a 
concert  he  felt  he  could  criticise  the  music,  think  about  it,  and  argue  about 
It,  and  If  It  was  a  fine  performance  it  remained  with  him  as  a  living 
memory    The  reason  why  people  would  not  go  to  music  or  give  money  to 
It  was  that  It  was  not  something  tangible  that  could  be  put  in  the  pocket 
nLrrj"  Tfi  T"'         «^«^!,^^--  «o  ™apy  people!  moreover^  who 
V,    ^   .  ^""^  ^^^'"^  """"^y-  (Laughter).   When  he  con- 

sulted his  festival  committees  about  whether  they  wantd  a  good  festival 
ot  a  bad  one  the  answer  was  invariably  that  they  wanted  a  festival  that 
would  make  money;"  cot^va^Lnac 


DEBUSS  Y'S^XETTERS 

Wit,  Hiimor  and  Shrewd  Sense  in  the  Cor- 
respondence with  His  Publisher 


Kalich,  a  Galician 


as  Byron  7roTo"  "KW  R  '  ^lu''  P^''^'^'^^"'  ^"^  would  not  have  written 
^L^l  °"  Z1^^:,.^^^''Z  Barabbas  was  a  publisher."    When  Debussy  was 


B  came  out  iji  an  J^ngusn-speaKing  role  in  1905.  '        T"'^-  .  '^"^  caraoDas  was  a  publisher."    When  Debussy  was 

by  birth,  began  her  public  life  as  a  singer,  having  P'T.  ^"^1  sfnigghng,  Georges  Hartmann  befriended  him  for  he  believed 
Conservatory.  She  sang  in  light  and  grand  opera.  '"1  fu'T'^T  ,  J"  ^^^ussy  found  a  warm  personal  friend  in  Jacques  Durand 

°*  the  great  house  of  A.  Durand  &  Son.  ^'-"ouu 


ii'jd  at  the  Lemberg  Conservatory.  She  sang  in  light  and  grand  opera, 
cr  first  success  in  New  York  was  won  by  her  interpretation  of  roles  in 


Pdtttas  by  Offenbach  and  others.  Later  she  played  in  "A  Doll's  House,"  ,  letters  of  Debussy  to  Jacques  were  recently  nublished  in  PaH. 
Fedora,"  "Madame  Sans-Gene,"  "Sapho,"  "Magda,"  but  all  in  Yiddish,  f"^  showt*»e  composer's  lively  wit  and  affectionate  nature.  Debussv  Sa 
mtil  in  1905  she  played  Fedora  in  English.  ,  [f^^J^^^J^Jj  i^^other  "things  than  music.      He  was  a  keen  obse^erT^ 


When  Sudermann's  "Magda"  was  first  performed  in  English  in  thiS-' 
ouiitry  by  Modjeska  (New  York,  Jan.  29,  1894),  the  play  shocked  William  i 
vimer.  He  was  so  annoyed  that  in  an  article  he  characterized  "Magda"  ' 
"radically  pernicious."  (In  the  preceding  sentence  he  spoke  of  "the, 
._„jbrious  Ibsen's  paltry  tilay  of 'A  Doll's  House' ").  As  for  Ma   "  ' 
self,  she  gives  a  display  of  "pig-headed  perversity";  she  presents  "almost 
every  repulsive  attribute  possible  to  a  female  character";  she  is  "vain, 
silly,  perverse,  obstinate,  self-willed,  unchaste,  ugly  in  temper,  and  abso- 
utoly  selfish." 

Thus  did  the  heathen  rage  even  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Today  the  playgoer,  if  he  takes  the  trouble  to  real  this  diatribe,  rubs  his 
eyes  in  wonder,  for  Winter  was  indisputably  a  man  "of  parts;  but  for  some 
leasnn  or  other,  perhaps  because  in  New  York  he  looked  out  on  a  New 
Eiig-land  horizon,  he  was  quick  to  resent  the  importation  of  foreign  plays 
ami,  with  a  few  exceptions,  foreign  actors. 


July?5!79io:^  ''^''^"'^  '°  1"  dated 

  .   ....  ....  ^  „   ...   ,         "I  Jave  seen  M.  Russell.  He  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  'L'Enfant  Pr^ 

lupibrious  Ibsen's  paltry  T.lay  of  'A  Doll's  House'").  As  for  Magda  her- i  pretends  that  he  cannot  stage  Telleas'  before  next  seasoT 

self,  she  gives  a  display  of  "pig-headed  perversity";  she  presents  "almost  J.'s'^'ne /^f  that  opera  other  settings  than  those  of  Hammerstein-r  «' 


Mme.  Modjeska  had  made  in  print  this  statement  about  "Magda": 
"That  which  appealed  to  me  was  not  so  much  the  Bohemianism,  the  plea 
for  woman's  rights,  as  Magda's  enthusiasm  for  art,  the  consciousness  of 
lliic  high  mission  of  an  artist." 

I  Later  she  replied  to  the  adverse  criticism  by  saying  she  supposed  the 
writers  of  it  wished  the  theatre  to  be  conducted  as  a  kindergarten.  Again 
«i  Mr.  Winter  leaped  into  the  air  vnth  rage.  Coming  down  to  earth, 
eized  his  pen,  described  "Magda,"  "Camille,"  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tan 


of  "PelLr-^n'^e^In' t,!^^ .''"^^ ^'«PP«'  Pl«^««d  ^th  the  f,roofs 
in  place."      ^"  ^he  translation  is  perfect,  all  the  accents  are 


in  place. 

meral'a'nJ  bTauS.  Sy'he^one'l'n'g  tn  ZtL-Xl 
ray,"  poor'Mr.  Jones's  "Michael's  Lost  "Angel"  as^"tllnted  piays"";  as  I  l^^J''''^.^^  P'^^^'  ^'"^  ^"^^  "ot  suffcientry  respect^\he"*sea^°"  T? 

!oi  the  "Kindergarten":  "at  least  it  could  be  visited  ^vithout  risk  of  nausea  i  ^  permitted  to  soak  deformed  bodies  in  it    All  these  arm.,  «nH 

ittlieribaldryof  an  insensate  libertine  or  the  woes  of  a  sentimental  drah."  i  Jjf^'^''/'"^''  stir  themselves  in  ridiculous  rhj-thms— it  is  enough  to  make 


Jot  stuff! 

In  spite  of  Winter's  foaming  fury,  "Magda"  continued  to  be  played 
ml  famous  women  were  far  from  loathing  the  chief  role.  In  London,  as 
n  this  country,  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  whether  Duse  or  Sarah  Bernhardt 
xcelled  in  the  portrayal.  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  and  Nance  O'Neil  also 
tid  their  o^vn  ideas  about  Magda's  nature.  Women  of  Germany  and 
.u.'^tria  won  the  approbation  of  critics  and  the  public. 

\  English  and  Americans  found  it  hard  to  understand  that  "Puritan, 
^artinet,"  that  "wooden-headed  and  wooden-hearted  old  snob  and  tyrant"  j 

,,•  a  father,   thp   OhcrBf  lionfonor.4-   C»t.«.«_4_.      TIT-IH:     1    .1  •  • 


who  knew  all  about  it  if^^in  J?  ^^^^^'^^  "f  domestic  economy,  but  Carlyle, 

eat  better  San  otl  ers     As^or  muX  ^  '''''  ^^ould 

in  ocners.    As  for  music  I  have  at  present  three .  different 


i  .1      fx.    "'""°e"-neaaea  and  wooden-hearted  old  snob  and  tyrant"  T""  o'^'^ers.    As  for  music  I  have  at  nresent  thr^P  H^iff  . 

a  father,  the  Oberst  lieutenant  Schwartze.  William  Archer  found  this  ^^^^  ending  'Iberia.'  Should  they  be  p  ayed  Lad,  of  f^?i?^'^^^^^^^^^ 
racter  possibly  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  "domestic  Bismarck-   ^^^'^''^       a  fourth?"  ^  ^     ^^^"^^  "'^  °^  ^haU  I 


.racter  possibly  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  "domestic  Bismarck- 
;  but  the  Colonel's  Christianity  is  too  'clearly  made  in  Germany'  to 
e  home  to  the  sympathies  of  the  English  public,  even  in  the  modified 
ee  designed  by  the  author."  Yet,  within  recent  years,  equally  in- 
}^le  examples  of  domestic  tyranny— and  stupidity— in  England  and  in 
j^|»!.ngland  have  come  under  our  personal  observation. 

Milage  has  been  paid  the  memory  of  Beethoven  even  in  the  smallerl 
^  this  country.   We  learn  from  an  Akron  newspaper  that  "in  honor 
/   oo°»fu  Cf"*,^""'^''  the  Cleveland  Oix:hestra  would  play  in  Akrori 
'ti  28   the  first  .movement  of  the  famous  composer's  'Symphony'" 


/ 


e  Persimphans,  one  of  Moscow's  leading  orchestras,  d<avoted  five  of 
certs  this  season  to  Beethoven's  works.    All  the  symphonies  were 
(Ihis  orchestra  by  the  way,  plays  without  a  conductor.)    An  in- 
Russian  pianist,  Mr.  Elmson,  played  all  the  sonatas  in  a  series  ol 
lattin  Bo.stJn.'         '^""^  York,  but,  Allah  be  praised,  not 

knd  in  Moscow  a  play  was  produced,  "The  Moonlight  Sonata,"  ^vritten 
\al ly  for  the  occasion.   This  play  Ta  said  to  have  depicted  the  loneS 
Ind  tragedy  of  the  composer's  life. 

y  Thomas  Beecham  rece.rtiTfTe'^is  mind  concerning  the  pitiable,!  a'place  U 
In  ot  music  m  England.     condition  th-'Uie  described  a^s  "hoJeSsJ;^'  no  musiC 


■inser  like  those  of  a  little  •irl  ,i„  °„l„  iL  V""^  ^""^ 

me  in  the  eve^oroLr'^.f  '"^  ^^'■^^"'  ^  ^^^"^^^       dead  wood  hit 

= ?4hit?/..*°        -  °  orSe.'rThT»! 

tannic  cor-P-^fnoc.     r  :L,.^\'      \.         umolls  Itself  here  with  wl 


was  at  Eastbourne  in  Julv  190"^  ""'rC  .r"''"""',^  ueoussy.  He 

Britannic  cor-ectnes^     T  i/nf  k  V    V  """''""^  '^^'"'^  ^^''h  wholly 

cor.ectness     Little  bits^  of  important  and  imperialistic  English 
.on  the  combed  and  carefully  nursed  lawn.   But  what 
.  f^^oise,  no  pianos  except  delicious  mechanical  pianos. 
■^^^tt;-^^^^;:'^'  -  P-"t«"  talking  about  muiic. 
3t  time  anywhef<i. 


Jarbslav 


In  short  a  hnc  place  to  cultivate  egoism.  Besides,  as  yet  I  have  seen 
only  one  poor  person  and  he  was  comfortable.  *rhe  poor  should  be 
concealed  during  the  season." 

At  Pourville  in  1907,  he  found  everything  bad  except  the  sea.  "And 
of  an  absurd  pretension  exaggerated  by  our  good  English  neighbors,  who 
in  this  hotel,  fit  only  for  negroes,  dress  in  ceremonial  garments  to  eat 
foods  unnanuible — at  least,  in  French." 

Two  years  before  there  were  at  Belle\'ue  "some  neurasthenic  Amer- 
icans and  two  or  three  Russians,  forgotten  by  the  Japanese." 

In  this  letter  there  is  mention  of  the  late  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Hall,  the 
Bostonian,  who  did  so  much  for  music,  especially  French  music,  and 
commissioned  French  composers  to  write  pieces  for  her  saxophone. 
"Madame  E.  Hall,  the  'Femme-%axophone,'  demands  politely  her  Fan- 
taisie.  I  should  gi-eatly  like  to  oblige  her;  for  she  deserves  a  reward  for 
her  patience." 

At  Brussels  they  were  bringing  out  his  "Pelleas."  "There  is  a  bell 
that  should  be  in  G,  but  by  a  spirit  of  contradiction  is  in  C.  It  is  as  if  it 
announced  dinner  at  the  castle,  and  that  renders  the  death  of  Melisande 
less  sad.  The  little  Ynioed  is  such  a  child  that  he  does  not  yet  know 
his  music,  and  tomorrow  is  the  dress  rehearsal!" 

Resting  at  Houlgate,  Debussy  complained  of  the  changing  of  clothes 
at  least  four  times  a  day — "a  custom  which  comes  to  us  from  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  good  French  people  wdth  a  touching  candor  eagerly  imitate. 
All  the  same,  allow  me  to  cry:  'Vive  la  France.'" 


SATURDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Povia  Fnjsh.  soprano;  Frank  Bibb,  ao- 
companist.  Bcnati,  Believe  in  my  faithful  heart.  Beethoven,  With  painted 
ribbon.  Mozart,  Longing  for  Spring.  Schumann.  Message.  Debussy,  Tho 
Balcony.  George,  The  Rain.  Fevner,  Death  the  Intruder.  Hahn,  In- 
fidelity Chabrier,  The  Cicades.  Kricka,  The  Albatross.  Moussorgsky, 
After  Years,  Evening  Prayer.  Cui.  The  Fountain  at  Cierskoe  zelo  (by 
request).  Sibelius.  Was  it  a  Dream?  Henriques,  Serenade.  Enna,  Danca 
of  the  Gnats.    Grieg,  Friend,  thou  art  staunch. 

and  KusBia-: — The  Germans :  - 


"They  «vork  for  trifling  sums  at  hours  i 
Wlien  English  mothers  and  papas  , 
Recuperate  their  fa-iling  powers  ■ 
At  football  or  in  cinemas. 


Ann  Douglas,  ably  seconded  by  his  ladj 
and  even  more  of  a  tango.  In  whlc! 
t^rnestine  Day  did  exceUently. 

The    Boston    Fancy,    1854,  delighte 
yesterday,  even  as  It  did  two  years  age 
They  danced  It  admirably,  all  eight  o 
them — Misses  Humphrey,  Graliam,  Law- 
rence, Ware,  Messrs.  Weidman,  Steares 
McLean     and    Brown — but    an  espe 
cially   warm   word   of    tribute   ia   du«  "The  use  of  the  explosive  bomb 
the  lady  in  the  black  basque,  for  hei  Has    ?-endered    Russia    different  from 
animation  and  her  powers  of  charac-  l  lse  kindlier  nations  of  the  West  ; 
terization.  R.  R.  G.    For  always  when  lie  felt  depressed 

  And  life  appeared  to  lose  its  zest 

,        .    ,  M  ^  —  1  'le  Russian  ytrove  to  cure  his  fltj 

7    '  7      /  OC  glooms  by  blowing  things  to  bi' 


"And  thus  although  their  ships  are  gone,  , 
Of  dignity  and  tact  devoid,  : 
Tile  German  people  still  goes  on 

Making  their  neighbors  unemployiBd.'' 
The  Russians : 


It  was  in  1908  that  Debussy  saw  Miss  E.  F.  Bauer,  an  American 
journalist.  "She  came  to  ask  advice  concerning  the  way  of  educating 
little  Americans  of  genius.  For  you  are  not  ignorant  that  what  can  be 
i  discovered  in  art  will  henceforth  come  to  us  from  America.  And  to 
I  make  up  for  lost  time,  one  will  determine  the  genius  of  a  child  when  it 
is  eight  or  ten  years  old.  This  is  so  ridiculous  that  it  is  pathetic.  I 
told  Miss  Bauer  that  her  compatriots  should  invent  a  machine  for  putting 
a  child  into  it  and  turning  out  a  complete  artist  in  five  minutes." 

"I  find  our  epoch  singularly  offensive  on  account  of  its  tumultuous 
ado  about  nothing.  We  mock,  justly  or  unjustly,  American  'blulT,'  for 
we  cultivate  a  sort  of  artistic  'bluff'  which  one  of  these  days  will  fall 
on  our  nose — very  disagreeably  for  French  vanity." 


Several  volumes  of  humorous  poeujr^  The  little  student  here  should  note 


I 


London,  1909:  "This  evening  I  must  go  to  a  reception  organized  by  the 
Society  of  English  Composers.  What  sort  of  a  figure  shall  I  cut  there? 
Something  like  that  of  a  man  condemned  to  death.  It  appears  that  I  can- 
not refuse,  on  account  of  the  Entente  Cordiale,  and  some  other  sentiments 
invented  to  hasten  the  death  of  one's  neighbor." 

In  1913  Debussy  received  propositions  from  Messrs.  Koussevitzky  and 
Siloti  for  concerts  in  Russia.  He  wrote:  "Russia  bores  me,  and  I'll  end 
by  not  going  to  either  Moscow  or  Petersburg." 

Switzerland:  "The  delicious  landscape  shown  by  the  postal  card  you 
sent  me  resembles  curiously  a  chimney-board.  Ah,  when  nature  decided 
to  be  ^wiss,  she  truly  failed  in  predilection  for  green,  the  most  disagree- 
able color  one  can  see.  Switzerland  is  the  country  of  'cartons'  and  'bil- 
liard cloth'— don't  speak  to  me  of  a  country  where  it  is  necessary  always 
to  climb  or  see  others  climb.  It  does  not  even  answer  what  is  expected 
of  it,  from  the  curative  standpoint,  for  you  have  found  there  the  means 
of  having  trouble  with  your  stomach.  '  It  seems  to  me  the  Avenue 
d'Alma  would  suffice  for  this  occupation." 


There  are  many  interesting  notes  about  Debussy's  pusic — brave  but 
pathetic  letters  written  when  lie  was  suffering  from  cancer.       P.  H. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


M. 


Mr.    Rachmaninoff,   pianist.  See 


SUNDAY— Symphony    Hall,   3:30  P. 
special  notice, 

Jordan  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.  People's  Symphony  orchestra,  Stuart  Mason, 
conductor;  Hazel  Hallett,  pianist;  Lloyd  Del  Castillo,  organist.  See 
special  notice. 

The  Barn,  36  Joy  street,  4  P.  M.  Fania  Lurlo  In  costume  will  sing 
Yiddish  Folk  songs,  Hindu  songs,  Spanish  Folk  songs. 
MONDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Alexander  Brallowskv,  planKst,  Baeh- 
BusonI,  Chaconne,  Schumann,  Carnaval.  Rachmaninoff,  Prelude,  Q 
major.  Scrlabln,  Etude,  op.  63,  Prelude,  op.  7.  Liszt,  Mephlsto  Waltz. 
Chopin,  Nocturne,  G  major.  Ballade,  G  minor.  Three  Ecoasales.  Andante 
Splnato  and  Polonaise. 
TUESDAY — Jordan,  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Claramond  Thompson,  contralto.  Miry 
Shaw  Swain,  accompanist.  Folk  songs  from  Great  Britain  and  Irelanot 
The  Keeper^  Wrangle  Taggle  Gypsies.  O!  Lord  Randal  (arr.  by  Sharp). 
Billie  Boy,  Pelton  Lonnin  (arr.  by  Whittaker);  She  moved  thro'  the  Fair, 
Half  a  Bap,  My  Aunt  she  died.  Ballynure  Ballad  (arr.  by  Hughes).  Old 
French  songs:  Verduronette,  La  Legende  de  S.  Nicolas,  Petronllle,  Le  Joli 
Tambour,  Folk  songs  from  the  South:  Kentucky  Mountain  Songs:  Sweet, 
heart  In  the  Army,  Toad's  Courtship,  Little  Sparrow  (arr,  by  Wyman- 
Brockway),  Negro  song,  Kerless  Love  (arr.  by  Jean  Taylor).  Bayon 
Ballads  (arr.  by  Mina  Monroe).    Songs  to  be  sung  in  costume. 

Repertory  Hall,  8:30  P.  M.  Marie  Oliver,  soprano;  Jessie  Fleming 
Vose,  pianist.  Wolf-Ferrari,  Four  Respetti,  and  sonqs  by  Qrlffes,  Henschel, 
Reger,  Brahms,  Gront-Schaeffer,  Paladlihe,  Salnt-Saens,  Fourdrain,  Ross, 
Paul  Russell,  Cox,  Olmstead.. 
WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.— Benno  Molselvitsch,  pianist.  Bach. 
Liszt,  Organ  Fantasle  and  Fugue,  G  minor.  Chopin,  Sonata,  B  mltiop. 
Ravel,  Jeux  d'eau.  Debussy,  Minstrels.  Stravinsky,  Etude.  Hert,  Le 
petit  ane  blanc.  Rachmaninoff,  Prelude,  B  minor.  Prelude,  B  flat  major,  j 
Liszt,  Sonata,  B  minor, 

Stelnert  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.    Earl  Splcer,  baritone,  from  Nova  Scotia,  who 
has  sung  in  London  and  the  English  provinces.    Songs  by  Peri,  Carlssiml, 
Williams,  Bach,  Cornelius,  Liszt,  E,  Wolff,  F.  Bridge,  Dear,  Clay,  Stan- 
ford, and  six  folk  songs.  I 
THURSDAY— Repertory    Hall,   8:15    P.    M.     Alice    Allen    Drayton,  pianist. 
Rameau,  Sarabande.    Clayton  Johns,  Introduction  and  Fugue.  Scarlatti, 
Sonata,  Minuet  and  QIgue.    Liszt,  Gnomen  reigen.  Etude  and  La  Chaase. 
"Brahms.  Intermezzo  and  Ballade.    Debussy,  Prelude,  Minstrels  and  Pols, 
ns  d'Or.     Cyril  Scott,  Sphinx.     Ireland,   Island   Spell.  Rachmaninoff, 
.-loresque.  j 

Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Alice  Armstrong  Kimball,  soprano.  Beatrice  | 
Warren  Roberts,  accompanist.  Donaudy,  O  del  mio  amato  ben.  Ah,  mai  f 
non  Cessate.  Sibella,  VllaneMa.  Dupont,  Mandoline.  Chausson,  Le 
Temps  des  Lilas.  Szule,  J'ai  peur  d'un  baiser.  Wider,  Mon  bras  pressalt. 
Jaques-Dal-.roze,  L'oiseau  bleue.  Poldowski,  Dansons  la  GIgue.  Sehu- 
mann,  Der  Nuessbaum.  Strauss,  Staendchen.  Watts,  The  Little  Shep- 
herd's Song.  Horsman,  The  Shepherdess,  M.  Shaw,  Summer.  Eric 
Coates.  Sea  Raptures.    Fenner,  Spring  dropped  a  song  Into  my  heart. 

Stelnert  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Luther  O.  Emerson,  baritone;  Reginald 
Boardman,  accompanist.  Songs  by  Handel.  Strauss,  G.  Faure,  LIsrt, 
Fourdrain,  Weingartner,  Quilter,  H.  Fisher,  Foote,  Scott,  J.  A.  Loud,  and 
an  ojd  May  Day  carol. 

Aroldo  Lindl,  tenor,  ^nd  Marie  SundetiaB,, 


are  on  our  table.  Three  of  them  are 
illustrated. 

"I  wrote  some  lines  once  on  a  time 

In  wondrous  merry  mood. 
And  thought,  as  usual,  men  would  say 

They  were  exceeding  good." 

But  as  the  ham  actor  remaita  In  the 
play:  "It's  very  different  JtlBt  behind 
the  scenes."  A  humorous  po«ni  is  often  I 
the  result  of  hard  labor,  and  the  labor 
Is  quickly  felt  by  the  reader.  A  comic 
writer  Is  often  as  gloomy  in  private  life 
aa  the  traditional  clown,  a  veritable 
Dismal  Jemmy. 


The  name  Karl  Marx,  and  try  to  quote 

Some  portion  of  the  books  in  which  j 
He  proves  tliat  poor  men  sliould  be  rich." 


These  remarks  in  all  probability  do 
not  ai)ply  to  the  authors  of  two  little  vol- 
umes published  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co. :  "Siie-Shanties,"  by  A.  P.  Herbert 
cf  Punct-,,  illustrated  by  A.  K.  Zinkeisen  ; 
and  "PcCms  of  Impudence,"  by  Evoe  (K. 
V.  Knox),  also  of  Punch,  whose  verses 
are  illustrated  by  Arthur  Watts.  The 
two  poets  are  fortunate  in  their  Illus- 
trators. 


Mr.  Herbert  tells  us  of  Miss  Primrose, 
"Primitive  Prim." 
"Deep  within  that  limpid  minx 
(Or  so  at  least  she  fondly  thinks) 
Is  a  powerful,  passionate,  pre-primordlal, 
pagan,  primitive  Prim." 

She  wished  no  sentimental  stuff,  no 
sugared  words ;  and  what  was  her  fate 
when  she  had  her  heart's  desire? 
"At  length  she  met,  to  her  delight, 
A  man  who  hated  her  at  sight. 
Though  now  and  then, 
L'ike  complex  men, 

He  loved  her  more  and  more. 
His  courting  waxs  were  queer; 
He  used  to  bite  her  ear, 
Or  throw,  as  though  his  love  to  show. 

Whole  tea-sets  on  the  floor. 
And  deep — deep — deep 

She  loved  that  forceful  Him, 
And  loved  him  best  when  by  the  hair 
He  dragged  her  backwards  down  the 
stair 

That  palpitating,  passionate,  pre-prlmor- 
dial,  pagan,  passionate  Prim. 
But  when  he  knocked  the  cook  about 
and  flung  the  goldflsb  out  of  the  window 
she  divorced  him. 


Mr.  Herbert  satirizes  neatly  the  pass- 
ing fashions  and  fads  and  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  rhyme  about  politicians. 
'AH  the  Hons  stood  a-roaring 

In  my  Lady  Lucy's  den, 
And  you  could  not  see  tlie  flooring 

For  the  literary  men: 
Novelists  discussed  together 
Metaphysics  and  the  weather. 

Claret,  sandwiches,  and  sin, 
Wliile  the  painters  and  musicians 
Shyly     mentioned     their  ambitions 

And  'the  women  drank  it  in." 


We  wish  we  could  reprint  the  lUus- 

i  rations  to  "Chloe": 

"My  husband,  who  has  not  much  brain, 
I  Is  in  the  Cabinet  again, 
;\Iy  brothers  all  are  bishops  or 
Command  at  least  an  Army  Corps, 
Wy  aunts  aJid  uncles  own  the  Press — 
And  T  control  them,  more  or  less." 

But  in  spite  of  all  that 

I'm  a»  gay  as  a  sprat. 
And  the  friskiest  fish  that  I  know  ; 

I  am  known  to  the  mob 

As  'Topsy'  or  'Bob', 
AV'hile  bishops  address  me  as  'Chlo.'  " 


We  are  tempted  to  quote  from  the 
Victorian  "Miss  Crtnoline,  "  from  "I  Go 
All  Girlish  When  I  See  the  Moon,"  from 
"Close-ups,  "  from  ''Unfashionable  Fan." 
"Let  Vjther  girls  be  British — I'm  bizarre  ! 
Let  other  girls  look  round — I'm  an-gu- 
lar. 

I've  eyes  like  plover's  eggs. 
And  strange  electric  legt^, 

Fantastic, 

Elastic, 
Vnfasliionable  Fan." 


Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M, 
soprano. 

FRIDAY— Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M. 
companist.     Songs  by  Handel 


Alden  Davles,  tenor;  Richard  Malaby,  ao- 
P'ocinni,  Wolf,   Brahms,  Schubert,  Grieg, 


PIzzetti,  Widor,  Paladilhe.  Rachmaninoff,  R.  O.  Morgan]  Griffes,  Bantock! 


Sir.  Herbert's  humor  bubbles  .  his  sat- 
ire Is  frosty  but  kindly.  As  a  rhymster 
be  juggles  de.xlwously  with  words  and 
rhythms. 


"E\oe"  can  also  be  satirical:  Witness 
his  Child'.s  Ul^ile  to  France,  Germ; 


How  did  pirates  keep  Christmas  long  ] 
ago.    No  one  knows  whetlier  they  j 
"Lit  the  rum  round  the  pudding  i 

And  cursed  in  a  kindly  way 
But    refused    to    do    any    business  I 

Because  it  was  Christmas  Day."  I 


There  are  parodies  of  Masefleld.  Hous- 
man,  Swinburne,  Matthew  Aniold.  Here 
is  Andrew  Mar\  ell  on  the  "\'olstead  act : 
"^Vhere  the  remote  Bermudas  ride 
On  ocean's  bosom  still  undried. 
From  a  small  steamer  filled  with  rum 
I  heard  the  sound  of  revelling  come." 


John  Still,  Ben  Jonson,  Keats,  Fitz-  ' 
gerald,  Burns  are  re\-ised  for  the  use  of 
prohibitionists.       Byron     suffers  this 
cliange : 

"Fill  high  the  plate  with  currant  buns  I 
In  Boston  town  on  Freedom's  shore 

Remains  a  remnant  of  the  sons 
Such  as  the  Pilgrim  ladies  bore. 

And   there,   perhaps,   some  drinks  are 
known 

That   might   have   made   the  Dorians 
groan."  I 


is  Mr.  Herbert  or  "E^-oe"  the  more 
amusing?  Who  shall  say?  Their  verses 
are  aot  merely  for  hasty  reading — to 
provoke  momentary  laughter  and  then 
be  forgotten  ;  nor  are  they  feeble  echoes 
of  Gllbertian  quips  and  wheezes.  They 
are  a  commentary,  humorous,  satiricsil 
on  the  times  In  which  we  live.  These 
writers  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  call 
In  the  aid  of  slang  ;  they  do  not  mistake 
coarseness  for  fun ;  It  may  be  said  of 
either  one  of  them,  he  writes  "like  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar." 

AESCHYLUS  MODERNIZED 
As  the  World  Wags: 

An  Interesting  dramatlo  event  took 
place  In  Hlngham  last  night  (Wednes- 
day) and  Is  to  be  repeated  tonight. 

The  presentation  of  ft  modern  version 
of  "The  Persians"  of  Aeschylus  by 
Pierce  Long,  son  of  ex-Oov,  John  D, 
Long,  struck  a  decidedly  new  dramatlo 
note,  There  \viis  a  supiestlon  of  the 
popular  "Private  Life  of  Helen  of  Troy," 
but  the  play  was  even  more  modern, 
and  proved  to  be  extremely  eflfeotlve  on 
the  stage.  The  audience  found  the  wit 
and  ultra-picturesque  slang  of  the  day 
astonishing  and  amusing  In  the  mouths 
of  famous  personages  of  the  anolent 
world,  especially  In  ^le  ease  of  the 
mother  of  Xerxes,  who  showed  herself 
a  decidedly  modern  matron,  appears 
with  ft  knitting  bag  and  eompIatBlng 
of  being  worn  "ui  with  "ftll  thU  war 
work,"  Mr,  Long  himself  took  the  part 
of  the  Bhftde  of  Darius, 

PAULINE  W.  LBONARD, 

Aoeord, 

L,  W,  B,  asks  I  "Gan  any  ens  ef  yeur 
readers  tell  me  the  authar  ef  'The  Oeun- 
try,'  a  peem  of  seme  866  lines?  An  old 
eapy  bears  the  Imprint  ef  Russell  & 
JoBos,  CharlesteB,  a  CX,  ItM." 

PEOPLE'SSYMPHON\' 
IN  FINAL  CONCERTi 

For  the  18th,  and  final,  concert  for 
this  season  by  the  People's  S>Tnphony 
orchestra,  Mr.  Mason  continued  his  ad- 
mirable policy  of  showing  Bostonians 
what  Boston  musicians  can  do.  Thus 
he  began  the  program  with  Henry  M. 
Dunham's  tone  poem  for  organ  (Lloyd 
Del  Castillo)  and  orchestra.  "Aurora." 
Inspired  by  Guido  Reni's  famous  pic- 
ture, this  music,  by  its  grace.  Its  deli-  ; 
cate  coloring,  and  its  suggestion  of 
motion  Is  more  akin  to  the  original 
than  is  always  the  case  with  tone  poems 
"after"  this  or  that.  Pleasantly  melo- 
dious    too,  rlchlv  orchestrated  as  well , 


I.vseph  ^^agner  s     The  Blind  GM  ot 
rtel-Cullle"   made   no   such  definite 
,  _  Vresslon,  for  the  composer  appears  to 
il  I  |e  done  scant  Justice  either  to  Long- 
t«/ow's  poem  or  even  to  the  brief  pro- 
I  Jl^m  which  he  drew  from  It.    The  mu- 
sic, well  written  enough  ajid  sonorous, 
seems,  at  a  first  hearing,  far  too  vio- 
lent for  Longfellow  In  any  mood  and. 
In  particular,  for  the  first  part  of  this 
poem  of  the  blind  girl. 

Then  came  MlBs  Hazel  Hallett,  the 
New  England  candidate  for  honors  In 
the  Music  Clubs'  Federation  national 
contest  ab  Chicago,  to  play  the  piano 
part  In  Cesar  Franck's  "Variations 
Symphonlques."  She  Is  a  musical  girl 
and  she  has  been  well  taught;  so  much 
she  made  clear.  Her  melodies  she  let 
sing  with  grace  and  with  some  feel- 
ing; ohe  placed  her  accents  aright;  her 
tone  she  held  good  from  first  to  last, 
and  made  It  always  audible.  If  to  her 
sound  musicianship  and  technique  she 
could  now  add  a  more  brilliant  tone 
In  passage  work,  a  more  decisive 
rhythm — In  announcing,  for  instance, 
the  final  theme— It  would  be  all  to  the 
good. 

Mr.  Mason  closed  the  program  with 
Beethoven's  fifth  symphony,  a  perform- 
ance rich  in  spirit  and  poetry,  though 
sometimes  the  flesh,  being  weak,  led  to 
ragged  attack  and  harsh  tone.  Tone 
was  better  In  Mr.  Dunham's  poem.  In- 
deed very  beautiful,  in  en.^emble  as  well 
as  in  every  single  choir.  The  enthuslM- 
tic  audience  was  very  large. 

So  ends  a  series  of  Interesting  con- 
certs, with  programs,  judiciously 
planned,  that  have  brought  forward 
music  and  soloists  we  should  not  have 
heard  but  for  them,  with  a  standard  of 
performance  constantly  heightened. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  for  Mr.  Mason 
another  year  to  let  us  hear  again  such 
imfamillar  pieces  as  seem  worth  while? 
Sot  otherwise  can  new  music  get  to  bo 
known.  It  may,  to  be  sure,  die  by  the 
way.  But  at  least  It  should  be  given 
its  chance.  K.  R.  O. 


'    HJo.'i-inoii    coiviaiiiea    was  ^^ivcu 
:  ■  .  each  according  to  it.s  composer'.s 
uesign. 

There  were,  of  course,  the  Inevitable 
encores,  ending  as  appafently  M}-.. 
Rachmaninoff  mu.st  always  end,  with 
"It" — the  C  sharp  minor  prelude.  Per- 
haps Boston  audiences  may  be  forgiven 
this  insistence,  wiiore  elsewhere  11 
might  be  childish,  fince.  It  was  In  Bostini 
w  here  first  the  famous  work  was  heard 
in  America.  H.  L. 


OB 


Rachmaninoff 

'  A*  SjTnphony  hall  yesterday  after- 
noon Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  pianist  and 
composer,  grave  his  second  r/cital  of 
the  season,  with  the  following  program: 
Sonata,  Op.  26,  Beethoven,  Two 
Etudes,  F  major  and  A  minor,  Men- 
delssohn; Etudes  Symphonlques,  Schu- 
mann; Funeratlles,  Liszt;  Fairy  Tale, 
E  minor,  Medtner;  Two  Etudes  Tab- 
leaux,   A    minor    and    E-fiat  minor, 

Rachmaninoff;   Valse,   Strauss- Taussig. 

f 

A  few  months  ago,  when  Mr.  Rach- 
maninoff played  here,  he  had  to  share 
the  stage  with  the  public;  yesterday 
he  could  be  alone  with  his  Instrument. 
Indeed,  there  were  a  number  of  un- 
occupied seats  In  both  the  fioor  and 
first  balcony  sections  of  the  house. 
End-of-the-season  apathy  Is  setting  in. 
Too,  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  began  his  pro- 
gram with  a  Beethoven  sonata  and  our 
recent  week  of  Beethoven  is  not  yet 
digested.  ! 

Those  whose  musical  palates  did  not 
need  teasing,  however,  were  privileged 
to  enjoy  one  of  Mr.  Rachmaninoff's  most 
brilliant  performances.  One  hesitates 
to  use  that  hackneyed  term,  "briiiiant 
performance,"  yet  nothing  else  quite  so 
well  characterizes  yesterday's  concert. 

To  be  sure,  the  sonata  in  A  flat  major 
Is  not  one  of  Beethoven's  fiawle.<;s  gem.«. 
It  belongs  to  the  period  (1801)  when  he 
had  not  yet  made  the  sonata  form 
wholly  his  own,  when  he  was  still  war- 
ring against  the  limitations  of  the 
pianoforte  of  his  day.  Withal,  it  has 
an  interesting  scherzo,  an  impressivi 
I'uneral  march,  followed  by  an  impish 
allegro  that  reminds  one  of  the  hearty 
meals  and  lusty  conversation  not  un- 
known as  finales  to  funerals;  and  in  the 
opening  movement,  the  variations  are 
admirable  for  beginning  a  concert  be- 
cause of  their  finger-warming  servlee. 

Variations  of  a  different  sort  \v;is  tlic 
Schumann,  Opus  13.  Etudes  Sympho- 
nlques. A  dozen  studies  of  a.s  many 
moods,  pompo.sed  i^y  I'.ie  impassioned 
Robert  at  the  age  of  25,  to  which  Mr. 
Rachmaninoff  yesterday  ga,ve  life  ind 
beauty  in  myr.aC   tone  colors. 

Between  these  two  longer  works  were 
tlie  two  short  and  spr.giitly  etudes  of 
Mendelssohn,  played  by  Mr.  Rachmanin- 
off with  a  charming,  elf-iike  dexterity. 

The  second  pan  of  the  program  l)e- 
tran  with  the  only  other  lonp  work, 
the  Liszt  Funerailles.  The  flery-spirit- 
Hd  Abbe  himself  could  not  have  spell- 
TOuBd  his  audience  more  with  his  play- 
ing of  It  than  did  the  reserved  dig- 
nified, enigmatical  Russian. 

For  the  rest,  there  was  another 
Medtner  Fairy  Talc  (E' minor,  thi.s 
lime),  two  Etudes  Tableaux  (.V  minor 
and  E  flat  minor)  by  the  pianist  hlm- 

!'  and  a  Valse  that  was  charming 
S'trauss  wrote  It  aiid  bocarae  an 
'  itioiis  pianoforte  exhibition  when 


!  A  good  many  years  ago  Figaro 
IParls  published  paragraplis  signed  "Thel 
Man  With  the  Iron  Mask."  These  para- 
graphs were  usually  witty,  often  cynical,' 
as  when  he  wrote:  "The  man  that  mar- 
ries the  second  lime  does  not  deserve  to 
have  lost  his  first  •wife." 

Under  the  head  "Echoes,"  Figaro  now 
publishes  jests  that  may  be  read  in  the 
happy  homes  of  the  most  smug  and 
prudish.  Arc  these  jests  so  funny  tiiat 
as  Hannibal  of  blessed  memory  at  Yale 
used  to  say;  "They  would  make  a  man 
laugh  if  he  were  all  alone,  by  himself, 
and  solitary  in  tlie  woods."'.'  tret  us 
read  and  ponder.  Here  are  a  few  in 
condensed  form. 

A  noted  epicure  published  a  book 
praising  super-reflned  cookery.  The  lit- 
erary critic  of  a  jsurnalT^xcited  by  the 
rhapsody,  wrote  a  long  I'feview  of  the 
book.  The  grateful  author  thanked  him 
in  a  letter  and  invited  him  to  luncheon. 
The  critic  licked  hie-  chops  in  anticipa- 
tion, but  his  host  took  him  to  a  modest 
restaurant,  ordered  two  fried  eggs,  and 
said:  "If  you  only  knew,  my  dear  fel- 
iow,  when  one  eats  elaborate  and  too 
rich  food,  as  I  do,  what  a  pleasure  It  Is 
to  return  to  simple  housewife  dishes." 

Dupont,  walking  with  Durand,  asked 
him  for  the  100  francs  he  had  loaned 
him. 

"1  haven't  them  with  me." 

"Oh.  there's  no  hurry,"  said  the 
friendly  creditor;  "I  just  happened  to 
ithlnk  of  It.  Take  dinner  with  me  to- 
}morrow." 

The  day  came  but  Durand  did  not 
[appear.     Dupont  received   a  dispatch: 
"You   m'obably  would  have  spent   100. ( 
francs  for  my  dinner.    Don't  expect  mo.  . 
'We  are  quits." 

'  The  two  deaf  men  and  the  crowded 
Ibeer  hall.  The  deaf  men,  playing  cards, 
being  poor  players,  had  \iolent  dlscus- 
Isions  In  the  shrill  voice  peculiar  to  the 
[deaf.  Many  of  the  guests  were  so  dis- 
turbed by  the  noise  that  they  c§ra- 
plained  to  the  landlord.  It  was  the  hour 
for  turning  the  tables  Into  use  for  the 
restaurant.  The  landlord  went  to  the 
jdeaf  men  and  took  a'way  the  cards,  say- 
ing: "At  this  hour,  gentlemen,  card 
playing  Is  not  allowed."  They  ma^e  no  ' 
protest,  but  one  cried  to  the  other: 
"Good!  Now  we  can  talk  a  little." 


THE  DEAD  COP 

'.Written  in  Boston  Municipal  Court.) 
"The  crooks  have  shot  a  cop!" 
The  news  is  whispered  'round  the  coiu't. 
A  few  friends  raise  a  meagre  fund — 
Enough  to  scare  away  the  ■wolf, 
And  keep  the  bairns  In  shoes. 
Just  for  a  few  brief  months. 

Then  come  bouquets  and  tender  words. 
Not  for  his  folks,  but  for  the  crook  In 
jail. 

And  rlch-d-essed  women  visit  him, 
Shed  maudlin  tears  and  gab  and  pray, 
The  widow  washes  strangers'  clothes 
And  tries  to  keep  the  kids  at  school. 

And  then  the  murderer's  trial  comes. 
With  many  thousands  for  defense,  ! 
Collected  from  the  underworld,  ] 
For  some  great  legal  master-mind,  , 
To  search  out  loopholes  in  the  law. 

But  Justice,  calm  and  even,  will  not 
down, 

And  juries  as  a  rule  see  but  the  truth. 
The  mills  of  retribution  slowly  grind. 
But  surely  grind,  and  to  the  very  end. 
Which  end  the  warden  signals  with  his 
cane. 

—JAMES  L,  EDWARDS. 


INFANT  QUIZ 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Who  said:  "The  bad  music  which  su- 
perior folk  despise  is  agreeable  enough. 
What  is  disagreeable  is  their  good 
music." 

.A.. — Jean  Cocteau,  In  "Cock  and  Har- 
lequin." THE  HOMESTEADER. 

'PUN  MY  WORD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"It  seems  that  the  Queen  will  see 
vou  now,"  announced  the  man  in 
livery.  I  humbly  followed  the  attendant 
and  soon  found  myself  bowing  over  the 
Queen's  hand.  "How  are  you-all?"  I 
asked  courtly.  "Everyone  Is  at  home 
now  so  we  have  a  full  house,"  said  she, 
with  a  straight  flush.  "I  am  a  bit  off- 
color  myself,  jaundice,  you  know.  The 
King  of  Diamonds  can't  see  to  every- 
thing because  he  has  only  one  eye 
you  know.  Just  now  he  is  in  the 
clutches  of  the  grippe.  And  so  It  goes. 
"Have  you  no  more  apples  in  the  royal 
cellar?"  I  asked  with  a  sly  wink.  "Apple 
cider,"  said  the  Queen  tartly.  I  hummed 
a  few  strains  from  "Sweet  Cider  Time.' 


i'liough  soni 
liavo  changed  tlio  jjurport  and  the  cred- 
itability  of  "Magda"  the  play  still  holds 
the  attention  and  gives  opportunity  for 
{an  emotional  actress.  When  Bernhardt 
and  Duse  took  the  part  In  turn.  It  was 
said  that  the  manner  In  which  each 
would  portray  the  role  was  at  once 
known  by  the  entrance  of  the  singer 
after  her  long  absence  from  home.  Mme. 
Bernhardt  entered  as  the  spoiled  darling 
of  the  opera  house,  the  prima  donna 
with  airs  and  graces  in  rollicking  mood. 
Mme.  Duse  came  in  shyly  almost  as  a 
penitent. 

Mme.  Kalich  gave  last  night  her  own 
idea  of  Magda's  character.  (The  role 
was  played  by  her  before  she  appeared 
on  the  English  speaking  stage).  This 
Magda,  doubtful  inwardly  of  her  recep- 
tion, affected  indifference  and  at  first 
was  simply  curious  to  see  her  old  home. 
She  still  resented  her  father's  puritan- 
ism,  his  severe  discipline,  his  domestic 
militarism.  She  knew  at  a  glance  that 
only  her  sister  was  still  dear  to  her; 
her  step-mother  a  good-natured  old 
soul.  Magda,  after  her  free  life,  at  once 
felt  cramped,  confined,  caged.  Was  she 
inherently  seifisli  and  vain,  as  some 
would  have  if.*  Mme.  Kalich  was  proud 
and  justly  so  of  her  position  In  the 
operatic  world.  No  wonder  that  she 
could  not  endure  the  insufferable  Fran- 
zinska,  a  part  o\"er-played  last  night. 
No  wonder  that  she  looked  forward  to 
a  life  at  home  with  dread.  She  was 
afraid  of  her  father,  and  well  she  might 
have  been. 

Little  by  little  she  softened  knowing 
better  the  pastor  whom  she  had  re- 
jected as  a  lover.  Little  by  little  she 
began  to  respect  the  things  he  stood  i 
fore.  If  the  father  had  not  Insisted  on  | 
questioning  her  about  her  purity.  Why 
should  she  not  have  lived  her  life  as  she 
thought  best? 

Her  light  conduct  in  the  house  after 
her  return,  her  undisguised  contempt 
for  the  neighbors,  her  wish  that  her 
father  would  meet  her,  not  as  a  dls- 
c'nlinnrian,  not  as  a  grand  inquisitor, 
all  this  was  plausibly  portrayed;  one 
V,  ould  say,  convincingly.  If  one  could 
accept  Magda  in  1927  as  a  creature  of 
flesh  and  blood  and  not  as  a  symbol  of 
woman's  revolt  against  narrow  and 
formal  small-town  sentiments  and  Phil- 
istine beliefs. 

In  the  "scenes  to  make,"  the  long 
scene  with  the  pastor  and  her  dismis- 
sal of  the  self-seeking  hypocritical  Kel- 


Restrain  yourself,"  said  the  Queen.    I  ,      .        ,         .  ^  •  . 

refrained.  Just  then  a  few  bars  of ,  ler  she  showed  tragic  power  and  mten- 
"ory  Soap  floated  U.  through  the  ^ity  without  evident  striving  after  the 
window.    The  Queen  was  equal  to  the  ,  effect  that  should  result 


Sacha  Gultry  and  his  charming  wife, 
Yvonne,  on  their  return  to  Paris,  were 
entertained  by  the  American  Club.  He 
had  much  to  say  In  pi-alse  of  their  re- 
ception in  this  countrj"  much  about  Mr. 
MacKay's  (sic)  hospitality;  something 
about  Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  who  "spoke  beau- 
'tifully  to  us  about  France  and  Amer- 
lica."  As  for  Mr.  Al  Woods,  their  man- 
jager,  "no  one  could  conduct  himself 
Uvith  greater  delicacy  and  considera- 
Ition."  ' 

"We  played  'Mozart'  at  Bostorf.  It 
was  at  the  fifth  performance  that  Mr. 
Howell  told  me  a  lady  and  gentleman 
wished  to  see  us  and  give  us  something. 
He  handed  m©  Mr.  Kaufmann's  card. 
We  were  in  our  dressing  room..  Mr. 
Kaufmann  said:  'I  have  seen  'Mozart' 
five  times  and  enjoyed  myself  so  much 
that  I  wish  to  give  you  something  in- 
valuable, which  I  have  had  for  many 
years,  a  treasure  that  is  very  dear  to 
me,  but  I  give  it  to  you.  I  don't  believe 
there  are  four  of  them  in  the  world — it 
is  an  autograph  of  Mozart's.'  You  can 
Imagine  how  greatly  I  was  moved." 

We  doubt  if  Mr.  Kaufmann,  parting 
Iso  generously  with  this  treasure,  said 
'there  w^re  "only  four  In  the  world," 
for  Mozart  was  a  voluminous  letter 
writer,  whose  letters  have  been  pub- 
lished in  more  than  one  edition. 


Her  Magda  was  first  of  all,  a  human 
being,  who  notwithstanding  her  fame, 
her  gratified  ambition,  craved  the  love 
of  the  father  that  had  been  and  re- 
mained pitiless  in  his  fixed  ideas. 

This  father  as  played  by  Mr.  Fielding 
would   gladly   have    forgiven    her — but  ; 
Magda  hated   the  very  word   "forgiv-  i 
ness"  as  she  hated  the  word  "duty"  ex-  i 


situation  and  proceeded  to  shave  the 

Ivory  for   the   royal   wash,  remarking 

that  she  had  clean   forgotten   it  was 

Monday.  "As  one  queen  to  another,  ' 
il  said  smo6thlN-,  "What  do  you  think 
'of  Pond's  Vanishing  Creaui'.'"  "Can't  tee 

it  at  all,"  said  she.    She  stared  mutely 

through  the  cretonne  curtains  as  the 

,  Viing  remarked  that  the  artificial  flowers!  ^      ,  . 

Ut tuck  a  false  note.  "They  do  not  con-  cept  when  it  had  reference  to  her  art. 
note  thit  to  me,"  said  I.  "They  do!"' Tbere  were  excellent  moments  In  Mr 
"aid  he  K?ng  "They  don't!"  said  l.l  Fielding's  portraya  ;  his  conception  of 
saio  inc  jviuB  y  •  isn't  It  gold?"!  ^ne  part  was  intelligent,  generally  ef- 

■  fective.  Mr.  Mudie  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  pastor  Hefterdingt  a  sympa- 
llietic,  sincere  soul  without  falling  into 
sentimentalism,  without  shop  talk;  his 
persistent  love  for  the  woman  that  had 
rejected  him,  his  tolerance  for  her  loose 
living,  his  fidelity  were  the  more 
marked  by  artistic  understatement  of 
emphasis.  Miss  Muldener  gave  a 
wholly  admirable  Impersonation  of  the 
mother;  Mr.  Gamble  was  sufficiently 
contemptible  as  the  sneak  Keller;  Miss 
Hards  was  approximately  simple,  un- 
sophisticated and  affectionate  as  Mag- 
da's sister. 

A  large  audience,  deeply  Interested, 
called  the  company  before  the  curtain 
after  each  act  and  insisted  enthusias- 
tically on  a  "few  words"  from  Miss 
Kalich. 


1  sneezed  and  coughed, 
'  I  murmured  as  the  King  crowned  me, 
DIMITY  IN  KING'S  PIN'S  COURT. 

ENGLISH  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Officer    (examining   recruit):  "Have 
'  you  any  scars  on  you?" 
1 1    •Recruit:  "No,  but  I  can  give  you 
I  '  cigaiette."  NOBODY  ATOME. 

BERTHA  KALICH 
PLAYSIAGDA' 


-  OUR  DAILY  SHORT  STORY 

THE  SLAVES  OF  PASSION 
"Oh,  confusion!"  lamented  Chadwick. 
"Where  did  I  leave  that  piano?"  The 
wife  took  her  eyes  off  the  dusty  mantel 
and    then    absently    put    them  back. 
"Hey!"    shouted    Chadwick,    "did  you 
clean  this  room*'    "Yes,"  she  retorted,  ,1 
^'but  I  never  touched  your  old  piano'" 
'"Neither  did  I,"  inserted  the  ice  man,  ' 
and,  curiously  enough,  he  hadn't.  r| 
The  door  bell  rang  and  was  opened  to  ; 
admit  a  stranger.    The  door  bell,  not  'i 
being  hum.an,    would   admit  anything 
"With   one   of  our  alphabetized  filing 
systems,"  observed  the  stranger,  "you 
will  never  fose  anything."    The  body 
was  removed  by  a  stage  hand.   A  smile 
flitted  across  Chadwick  s  face  and  out 
the  window. 

The  regular  Wednesday  night  meeting 
of    the    t!"..'    "   ---  " 


By  PHILIP  HALE 
Plymouth  Theatre:    "Magda,"  a  play 
ill   four  acts  by  Suderinann  (Revised 
translation  by  .C.  E.  A.  Winslow). 
Lt.-Col.  Leopold  Schwartze.  Ed  ward  F'*'ldine' 
  Bertha  K-Vi-h  I 

&ta  .■. v. ■/•■■Louise^Ki 

mT;  rli,  tri  ^   Wjirbiirton  Gamble 

v;  ?  I.- -w,'  Jerome  Collamore  f 
Mr--  u,  ',^^"^^,  .  V -Helena  Cla  re  Beii-dict  '  ' 

fci.^.i"*"'^  ^^'^'^^    Hilda  Helst.om 

'■"<^'«^'i  ■   Margaret  Arrow 

Does  Magda's  revolt  against  parental 
control  and  discipline  no  longer  seem 
the  craving  of  woman  for  the  expression 
of  her  individuality?  Thirty-odd  years 
ago  Magda  undoubtedly  voiced  the  v.ish 
of  many  for  freedom,  for  emancipation 
Today  the  thesis  of  Sudermann  seems 
untenable.  The  actress  is  no  longer  nec- 
essarily a  disgrace  to  her  family;  even 
the  Germanl  women,irom  what  we  read, 
have  broken  their  chains,  doing  the 
work  of  men;  disporting  themselves  as 
"J?"- .  -''^iJ^.'hers.   even   German  ex 


"WHITE  CARGO"  OPENS 
AT  GAYETY  THEATRE 

"Vviilte  Cargo,"  which  has  been  seen 
In  this  city  at  the  regular  high  prices 
of  the  legitimate  houses,  is  the  new  at- 
traction at  tho  Gayety  Theatre,  where  it 
opened  last  night  for  a  limited  engage 
ment.  The  appeal  of  a  capable  com- 
pany, an  Interesting  drama  and  popular 
prices  apparently  make  an  unreslstiblo 
combination  to  Hub  theatre-goers,  a.3 
the  auditorium  was  filled  to  capacity 
with  an  enthusiastic  audience. 

The  play  is  one  that  ^as  pleiil'ty  of 
dramatic  interest,  and  the  company 
sponsored  by  Lewis  Talbot  Is  one  that 
would  do  justloa  to  any  of  the  largiir 
houses. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  players 
Maurie  Morris,  an  actor  of  the  Fratii 
Bacon  type,  whose  interpretation  of  t!4e 
part    of    the    doctor    is    a    most   syn; - 


It  might  be  argued  that  Sudermann 

Tnd  soH  i'"^^      ^"  ^"'^'^'^  on  donrettic 
and  social  conventions;  or  tnat  the  nlav 
was  a  defence  of  them;  for  by  butUng 
^-  „  .^f'-  '^'=a<3  i^sainst  the  wall  *  convention! 

t,..  ,  ^,?"^  '^^''^^^  Worlc^rs-bles^  '''  f:,  ^"'3  glorying  in  What  her  fe  her 
them!-wiil  be  postponed.  ,  ^'^^"ed  her  shame  she  brought  r..it>  nn 

GEORGE  THE  RED  MAN  household  and  woe  upon  her"- f 


a;  tyrannical,  as  In  the  day  pathetic  one.  Closely  following  him  ar 
when  Magda  was  turned  adrift"    -  -  •    . 


Robert  Burns,  as  the  cynic  Wltzel; 
IChristlne  Cooper,  as  Tondeleyo;  Joseph 
Porte,  as  Langford.  and  Dennle  Mullen 
as  the  raucous-voiced,  hard-boiled  skir 
per.  Others  In  the  cast  are  Williai. 
Marble,  J.  C.  Louden,  Tom  G.  Joner, 
Eduard  Hudson,  and  Alonzo  Gillen. 
There  will  be  daily  malinees. 


& 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

COLONIAL— "The  Cocoanuta," 
Kaufman-Berlin  musical  produc- 
tion starring  the  Marx  brothers. 
Last  week, 

M  A  J  E  S  T  I C— "What  Price 
Glory,"  film  version  of  the  Stall- 
ing-Anderson  war  play.  Last  two 
weeks. 

SHUBERT  —  "The  Vagabond 
King,"  Russell  Janney's  musical 
version  of  "If  I  Were  King." 
Third  week. 

COPLEY— "The  Ghost  Train." 
mystery  play  continues  at  the 
Copley.    Fifteenth  week. 


which  brought  out  anniver  a'  Co«i>  ' 
mem   of  the  talented  Eleanora  Se^rs 
?J,at  of  mastery  of  the  bagpipe, 
the  strains  of   the  bl'zarre  Instrument 
b'e^ats  With  the  full  orchestra  led  b> 
•.r-..  -nr  «  Parker  a.  companj  or  ias!5it^» 
l':XTmef  d-St  drills  and  military 
manoeuvres  with  a^^undant  skill  and  en- 

''•^Th:  most  amusing  skit  wa«  a  ^channel 
swim  with  a  traffic  officer 
treshment  server  ensconced  in  a  boat 
between  England  and  Fja^^^T^L,^^;. 
»n  was  heavy,  with ,  families,  sweet  i 
he-.rts  and  fr,;„rts  rtaklng  the  Bwlm, 
and  the^ash  register  In  the  boat  nng- 
fn  ^a  merry  tune  and  the  hot  dogs  and 
drinks  selling  fast.  r^^snt, 
The  Misses  Laura  Taylor  and  Louise 
Fessenden,  with  Mrs.  I>t>"aly 
rendered  a  group  of  songs  with  skU 
and  poise,  and  Mrs.  Christopher  La- 
TJ-aree  made  a  tremendous  hit  with  ner 
I^ce  Sting  the  effect  of  disillusion- 
ment on%outh.  The  soloist  ^J-^^' 
Morgan    Butler   and    Mrs.    Roarer  u. 
iSm.  A  specialty  dance  of  -marjc^ 


i  a-  Vhow  parents  were  ur 

willing  to  stand  marriage  for  their  sake 
were  put  into  a  convent.  There  - 
dlminuatlve  Clara  Bow  and  a 
small  Esther  Kalston  became  friends^ 
Most  pathetic  were  these  small  waifs 
In  their  full-orphan  regalia  and  even 
when  the  other  half-orphans  were 
claimed  by  somebody,  these -  two  were 
left  within  the  convent  walls.  Over 
the  wall  comes  a  small  Gary  Cooper 
arid  a  play-house  scene  follows  with 
Esther  and  Gary,  deciding  that  when 
they  grow  up.  they  will  get  mamed  and 
have  a  baby  and  not  a  divorce 

Years  pass  and  the  three  children 
grow  Into  active  members  of  the 
younger  generation  with  at  least  three 
cockUlls  m  evidence.  The  serious 
and  the  wild  Gary  tames  down  for  her 
tweet  sake,  even  to  the  point  of  going  I 
to  work.  At  least  he  opens  an  ofllce 
goes  on  a  party  with  Clara  Bow  and 
her  crowd  -Just  to  get  rid  of  them_ 
riara  and  the  Prince  de  Sfax  (tinar 
KonTire  in  love  but  Clara  will  no 
marry  the  prince  because  neither  of 
them\ave  money,  but  _she  marries  Gary 


a  Glvr 


who  is  the  m; 


fash;  IV 


BRAILOWSKYHEARD^ 

Alexander  Brallowsky,  Ptaf  l^t.  played 
this  program  last  night 

Chaconne,  Bach-Busonl;  Carnival. 
Schumann;  Prelude,  G  niajor.  Rach- 
maninoff, Etude,  op.  65  Prejuae.  OP; 
74.  Scrlabln;  Mephlsto- Waltz  L  szt. 
Nocturne,  G  major    Balade.  G  mlnm. 

Three  Ecossalses.  ©  "^^^"'^  ^-iI^X 
D  flat.  Andante  ftpTanato  and  Polonaise,  ^ 

hTs' most  unsympathetic  listener  could 
r;Voru?^t^MfBrari'o« 
-t^rTh^e'tunli^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

?he^a^Sfn.  Conceivably  he  might  re- 
sent  thf  frequent  restlessness  of  Mr^ , 
Brallowsky-s.  rhythm.  f '^"^^^"nj^'^f 
more  brilliant  episodes  of  ^^e  Cf^rnlvai. 
perhaps  he  would  not  aPP^^Jf.. ^^{, 
former's  too  frequent  way  with  a  me 
ody,  as  though  he  liked  it  be^t  In  little 
nieces    To  the  general  exclUblllty.  too 

0  the  Carnival-which  did  not,  always 
speU  romance-he  might  easily  take  ex- 

''*Mr°'Brallowsky,  It  may  be  freely  ad- 
mitted was  vociferous  last  night  In 
his  musical  speech,  too  Plasty,  some- 

1  times  too  mannered.  But.  ttnd  what 
I  fault  one  will  with  his  speech,  nobody 

can  deny  that  the  man  said  something. 

To  say  somethlng-that  is  beyond  the 
I  power  of  nine-tenths  ot  our  young  , 
I  pianists,  technique-bound,  the  most  of  j 
1  them!  or  the  vIcUms  of  lU-regiilated  j 

1  "^So^pray  let  Mr.  Brallowsky's  youthful 
I  sins  of  commission  be  forgiven  him  in 
I  view  of  his  ardor.    If  he  over-gloried 
at  moments  in  his  strength,  he  had 
every  appearance  of  genuinely  feeling 
Uhe  music  that  way.     And,  whatever 
!  may  be  said,  he  held  the  attention  of 
a    very    fine,    enthusiastic  audience; 
people  listened  to  what  he  did. 

He  did,  for  one  thing,  make  the  Bach- 
Busoni  chaconne  bearable;  for.  while 
he  let  It  sound  stirringly  romantic,  he 
held  fast  to  Bach's  design.  The  Scar- 
latti piece  he  added  he  played  more 
simply  than  Is  the  wont  of  pianists, 
and  so  more  charmingly,  with  beauti- 
ful tone  and  rhjthm.  In  the  Rach- 
manlnov  prelude  he  found  much  _that 
was  delightful,  and  he  contriv^  to 
make  something  comprehensible  and  at- 
tractive out  of  Scrlabln's  curious  pre- 
lude; with  the  study,  doing  more,  no 
doubt,  than  most  people  could,  he  at 
least  achieved  an  effect  of  brilliancy. 
The  audience  was  quite  ready  to  ap- 
plaud It.  once  sure  the  piece  had  reached 
•^e  end.  R.  R.  O 


Miss  Louise  Fessenden  and  Miss  ^aura  his  su^P        ^  ^^^^  ^'K^,^^"^^^ 


Taylor. 


BLOSSOM  SEELEY 
KEITH'SHEADUNER 

ll     All    the    Jazz    singers    In  vaudeville 
I  have  to  take  a  back  seat  when  Blos- 
lisom   Seeley,  headllner  at  Keith's  this 
week,  steps  out  to  sing.    Her  'nfth'.d 
is  not  the  strident  one  of  her  sisters 
in  the  art.    She  is.  for  the  -"O^t  Part. 
l.^ven  to  soft  syncopation,  and  Benny 
'  Fields,  who  each  year  becomes  a  larger 
part  of  her  act,  coaxes  her  along, 
i     MISS  seeley  Is  one  of  the  few  who 
;,can  sing  a  song  about  wanting  to  go 
'  south   without    making   you    feel  like 
asking  her  why   she  doesn  t   get  her 
!  tTcket^and  stop  talking  about  It.  Just 
as  many  stars  of  the  legitimate  stage 
,think  they  need  a  song  now  and  then, 
iMiss  Seeley  evidently  wants  to  try  her- 
•■self  out  in  dialogue  and  the  result  Is 
.far  above  the  average.    Of  course  most 
•of  her  material  is  good,  for  Us  author 
'is    Ralph    Bunker,    who   will   soon  be 
in    Boston   with  the   dramatization  of 
Dlcken's   Pickwick,    but   she   and  Mr. 
Fields  got  everything  out  of  the  lines. 

Any  references  to  cross-word  puzzles 
on  the  stage  now-a-days  are  so  passe 
that  it  is  surprising  that  Miss  Seeley 
would  ,not  substitute  a  song  In  her 
old  style  for  this  trick  encore.  Need- 
less to  say  the  act  Is  beautifully  staged 
the  costumes  are  strikingly  original 
and  the  audience  clamored  for  more 
last  night. 

Charles  Withers  has  a  travesty  on 
the  okl-time  vaudeville  show  which  Is 
1  boisterously  funny.  The  whole  act  Is 
!  set  at  a  burlesque  pace  and  the  harder 
I  the  falls  the  louder  the  laughter.  The 
iact  Is  novel,  at  least,  and  the  humor 
'  obvious,  so  that  everyons  was  happy 
last  night. 

In  a  quieter  comedy  vein  came  Moss 
and  Frye,  famous  for  their  '"How  High 
Is  Up."  and  other  puzzling  questions. 
They  are  probably  the  best  in  their 
particular  line  and  the  simplicity  with 
which  they  answer  the  most  involved 
questions  in  a  delight. 

"The  Three  Little  Playmates," 
Haynes,  Lehman  and  Kayser,  none  of 
whom  can  possibly  weigh  less  than  175, 
sing  some  popular  songs,  but  with  un- 
usual harmony. 

Helen  Higgins  and  her  company  have 
a  dancing  act;  Cardini  Is  a  sleight-  of 
hand-artist  who  has  all  the  showman- 
\  ship  to  be  desired  and  he,  with  Bert 
Ford  and  Pauline  Price,  complete  a  bill 
that  Is  uperior  In  every  way.     M.  F. 


'ittheTtrat  ^he-^ir  going  to~help  him 

^^L°a^l^r'rn"larrJ"fh^''Snhappy  quartet 
,.^rff>K  together  again.  Esther  keeps  a 
dCer  party  waiting  while  she  cuddles 
♦i^  iifin  child  of  the  til-mated  pair 
l^d  fater  when  Clara  obligingly  kills 
herse  f  so  That  love  may  triumph,  one 
Ss  the  child  win  be  mothered  and 
mothered.  "^__Jl_ 


VINCENT  CllIB 


I  'TOO  MANY  CROOKS' 

-Too  Many  Crooks,"  a  comedy 
charged  ^th  hilarious  humor  by  Us 
unusual  treatment  of  the  satirizing  of 
the  crook  play.  Is  the  top  Imer  at  the 
Modem  and  Beacon  Theatres.  Its  cast 
includes  Mildred  Davis,  Lloyd  Hughes 
and  George  Bancroft.  The  associate 
plctur,  is  the  William  Fox  Production^ 

'-The  Bronco  Twister,"  starring  Tom 

Mix  with  Helene  Costello  as  featured 

player,  and  the  wonder  horse  Tony. 

sharing  honors.    The  eighth  eplsod.  of 
-^e  collegians"  serial,  entitled.  '"The 

Cinder  Path."  and  news  pictures  also 

are  being  shown. 
Eager  to  obUln  true  atmosphere  for 

a  crook  play  she  was  writing  a^  ama- 

the  pohce  ton^^  J^'e^n*and  wiser  and 
;   clever  ruse  of  the  men  writing  a 

^'^PPJ"',  '     It  is  a  ludTc^us  comedy, 
'  rrst^ix^t^Jag^nt!  yet  a  -  laugh- 

^Ml^^e^f^^S^r^^d 

nitles  for  heroics  In  ^P'^^^om  MlT 
bands  of  ^-Pftp°proved  patteTn.  wltf 
iSda-^t'-t^iUrand    a  glowing  ro] 
mance. 

Esther    Ralston    t»    "Taahlons  fo« 

Women"  Is  presented  at  the  Metropoll- 
1  tan  Theatre  this  week.  This  Is  &  tllm 
|l  adaptation  from  the  plaj^  "The  Girl  of 
ith-B  Hour"  by  Paul  Armont  and  Leo- 
'pold  Marchand.  Dorothy  Ar«ier  ,dl- 
l;rected  from  the  scenario  by  Per<ly 
Heath.    The  cast: 


yeoman  in  Paris,  has  her  face 
long  enough  to  give  Lola  Dula:. .  .-^ 
A^Jferican  chorus  girl  doing  duty  us  a 
cl^ene"  vender  In  a  Parlsla^  restau- 
-a^  ,a  chance  to  pose  as  the  great 
le  Glvray.  There  Is  also  a  fair  aino^t 
,f  defUy  handled  comedy  and  azx  intei 
Igent  love  story.  ,) 


KEITH   ALBEE   ST.   JAMES— Keith 
Albee  plavers  in  "If  I  Was  Rich."  a 
three-act  comedy  by  William  Anthony  1 
McGuire.    The  cast: 

James  Steriing  ^^HiO^Cha" 

ci^lrHne- Kathleen  Wallace 

Harold  Kogrers    T-rsnla  O'Hare 

B.a,nce  Van  Ness  •  ^.^uj^f 

Georre  Hildfeth    Charles  ■  "J'^^ 

ApparenOy  Mr.  McGuire  thought  the 
time  was.  ripe  for  the  revision  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  Emily  Post  when  he 
I  wrote  this  play.    He  sat  down  one  day.  ^ 
1  accordingly,  and  gave  forth  his  ideas-  , 
not  Emliys-on  how  society  should  run  . 
a  successful  house  party.    In  the  fir>t 
place   the  hostess  should  immediatelj 
comment  on  the  gown  of  the  guest  v.ho 
belongs  to  a  lower  social  ^/jatum  Thi. 
done   she  should  mention  the  glitte.  ol 
the  Other's  jewelry'.    Then  after  ignor- 
ng  other  guests  and  committing  several, 
faux  pas  by  introducing  gentlemen  to 
each  other  before  presenting  the  ladies 
she  has  the  stage  set  for  a  pleasant 

/''The"^etiquette  Is  uot  the  only  place 
■  wherein  the  play  Is  ^^ak-  Several 
1  times  it  has  no  props  to  ^^PP^^^  It-  7°^ ' 
instance.  Mr.  Pembroke  as  lar^dlord  of 
Sterling's  apartment,  calls  on  bim  in  an 
attempt  to  collect  the  rent  At  this 
time  he  Is  made  i^.'l^alnted  with  th 
facts  about  the  running  °f  the  menace. 
He  knows  that  Sterling  works  for  40  per. 
and  that  his  wife  also  tolls  froni  nine  to 
five,  yet  when  Sterling's  boss  later  ap- 
pears at  the  Pembroke  ^-llla  and  accuses 
Sterling  of  the  mean  crime  of  working 
for  a  living,  Pembroke  acts  as  if  he  had 
never  known  this  before. 

But  why  quarrel  over  technicalities 
when  the   audience  bad   such  a  good 
time   watching  the  gaucheries   of  the 
young  Sterling  couple  In  their  attempt 
Ito  climb  the  social  ladder  and  enlist 
1  the  aid  of  some  one  really  rich  .    ^\  hat 
If  they  did  week-end  In  a  house  that 
!  could  afford  only  a  maid  and  a  chaut- 
jfeur  who  had  to  do  double  duty  as 
butler?  ,  .  . 

Dav  Manson  did  some  mighty  good 
work"  with  his  first  big  part  In  a  long 
while.  Kathleen  WaUace,  too,  took  her 
part  well. 

Florence  Shirley  was  the  wlse-cracK- 
Ing  home-loving  middle-class  girl  to 
Ithe  life.  Not  since  "The  Show  Off"  has 
Walter  Gilbert  had  such  a  finely  shaded 
part  and  he  was  keen  enough  not  to 
miss  anv  of  the  shadings.       F.  B.  U. 


Deft  parody  and  pantomime,  with 
spirit  and  dash  gave  the  "Vincent 
Varieties,"  the  annual  revue  of  the 
Vincent  Club,  a  happy  start  last 
{night,   when   the   production  was 
staged  in  the  Repertory  Theatre. 
I  Matinees  and  evening  performances 
I  today  and  tomorrow  will  be  given 
!in  the  same  playhouse,  all  for  the 
i  benefit   of   the   Vincent  Memorial 
hospital. 

The  progrram  encompassed  the  sphere 
■  of  comedy,  dance  and  song  with  an  ex- 
I  hilirating'  ease,  and  freshened  the  usual 
I  olio  of  revues  with  unusual  zest.  AS 
;  usual,  comparative  values  were  used  to 
'  bring  color  Into  the  show,  and  the  con- 
\trasts    employed    In    various  scenes 
brought  out  the  originality  of  the  club 
-.nembers  to  an  adequate  degree.  Be- 
tween the  stately  dances  of  the  Vlc- 
torla.n  period  to  the  breath-taking  beauty 
of  the  Bragglottl  dance,  interpreted  by 
the  roted  Bragglottl  sisters,  Francesca 
and  Berthe,  was  slipped  the  Charleston 
and  the  Black  Bottom,  with  a  cross 
calW  Swanee  Bottom,  performed  by  six 
'^'■st  stepping  girls. 
One  of  the  most  popular  number  In 
show    was   the    Highlanders  Drill. 


"Children  of  Divorce"  a«o  ,  ™  J        ;  ^^^^ 


Has  Estlier  Ralston 


"Children  of  Divorce"  Is  a  Paramout 
picture  featuring  Clara  Bow  and  Esther 
Ralston.  It  was  adapted  to  the  screen 
from  Owen  Johnson's'  novel  by  Hf>pe 
Loring  and  Louis  D.  LIghton.  directed 
by  Frank  Lloyd  and  Is  shown  this  week 
at  the  Fenway  Theatre,  the  Scollay 
1  Square  and  Washington  Street  01>-m- 
plas,  the  Capital  In  Allston  and  the 
Central  Square  In  Cambridge.  The  cast.  ^ 

Kitty  Flanders  v.f^,^!-*'^  alfto'^ 

Jean  Wadrtinrton  rooner 

Ted  Larrabee   Jf^^  Han?o^ 

Prince  Lurtovioo  de  Sfax. .  •  -.P'^''^  ^'l"|or 

nnke  de  Gnnrtrsville  -Hnooer 

,  Katherine  Flanders    Hedda  Hooper 

'  There  Is  something  wrong  with  'Chil- 
dren of  Divorce,"  but  It  Is  like  a  (fly 
at  a  picnic,  almost  Impossible  to  pin 
the  annoyance  down.  The  cast  Is  ex- 
cellent, the  story  a  bit  maudlin,  the 
photography  good,  the  sets  up  to  the 
high  Paramount  standard— It  must  be 
the  direction  that  Is  uninspired.  And 
yet— thfere  ar?  at  least  10  scene-  that 
disprove  this— It  must  be  the  story  alUr 

all-  ^ 

The  Paris  dU'orce  mill  was  busy  is 
years  ago,  according  to  the  opening/ 
scenes  of  "Children  of  Divorce."  and 

Isave 


 e  ae  Glvraar  ■kovmond  Hatton 

M-  ^'f.'^n.- •  ■  •  ■  "  •. Edward  Faut 
Miml  ■  •"  Yvonne  Howell 

■There  are  Beverai"''fl'r8t8''  In  this  pic- 
ture. This  Is  Miss  Ralston's  first  star- 
ring picture.  This  Is  the  first  directorial 
exhibition  of  the  second  woman  to  wield 
a  megaphone  In  the  history  of  the 
"movies."  This  is  Raymond  Hatton's 
first  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  team 
of  Beery  and  HaVon.  First  and  last  It 
Is  spotted  with  brilliant  attacks  and 
some  clever  sub-titles 

Upon  the  same  principal  that  tt  taxes 
a  "thief  to  catch  a  thief"  It  h*"  ♦fke" 
a  woman  to  breathe  a  soul  «nto  Esther 
Ralston's  statue-like  beauty  ^°t  > 
does  she  put  her  heart  In  ber  e^^  5" 
some  of  her  scenes,  women  s  endearing 
charm  In  others,  but  she  b^  been 
turned  to  a  flip  of  a  page  In  a  book  into 
a  courageous  young  gamin  at  time. 
Dorothy  Arzner  ha*  n  ade  Esther  Bal^ 
ston  a  human  being  and  a  person  to  be 
teckoned  with  In  the  nrmamant  of  cin 
ema  stars.    ,  .a„*.t  tn 

The  story  and  plot  are  incidental  to 
Miss  fealston  ar.d  a   fashion   show  In 
"Fashions  for  Women"  Raymond  Ha. 
to'i  and  Zinar  Hanson  are  somewhat 
°st  In  the  delude  of  ostrich  feathers. 


"ANNA  MARIE"  IS 
GIVEN  AT  BARN 

The  Barn.  Anna  Marie:  a  play  in  j 
six  scenes,  by  Edward  Massey.  i 

The  Mauve  Decade,  torn  of  late  from 
its   modest  retirement  into   the  past. 
ha."ecom'e  a  fashion.     Thomas  Beer 
and  Life's  cartoons,  and  now  Mr.  Mas 
Ly's   play   with   a   lelifhtful  openmg 
scene  In  the  life  of  a  raving  belle  cf  the 
gav  nineties.    Anna  Marie  at  twentj - 
fwo  met  life  with   "fa  Ra  Ra  Boom 
de  Ay"  on  her  lips.    In  the  ^^^^-^ 
no  really  respectable  young 
kissed   a  gentleman,  unless  he  asked 
f.r«it   she  managed  to  have  a  very  goort 
time.     There  were   unlimited  theatres 
and  red-rlbboned   boxes  of  chocolates 
for  nothing  but  a  smile.  ^^..^ 
Much  to  our  regret,  the  play  mo\ed 
rapidly    from    the    days    of     ^ben  I 
Danced    at    the    Odd    Fellows  E^l 
through  Anna's  life  after  she  had  mar- 
ried the  earnest  young  man  who  e^e^ 
was  and  ever  shall  be  the  favored  suitor 
of    the   older   generation.     Mone..  en- 
tered into  the  match,  then  a-?  ^ow  for 
Fred  was  a  good  provider  with  a  salary 
of  $15  a  week.    There  is  an  um■elle^e* 
studv   of  male   selfishness   as  an  ac- 
companiment to  Anna's  change  into  a 
crushed,  mouse-like  creature,  living  only 
to  give  her  daughter  better  things 
%nna's  own  dream  had  been  the  stage, 
and  she  counted  years  of  drudgery  noth- 
ing to  give  the  daughter  elocut  on  aiA 
lancing:  graces  that  were  to  lift  hjg 
into   the   brighter   life   of  New  Torm 
When   the    daughter   married   a  driar 
.(ore  loafer,  as  a  mode  of  self  expre^ 
;  on?  there  was  a  splendid  turning  o« 
the  worm.    Off  the  mother  went  to  New 
York  and  the  life  of  a  w^^y^^.^^^^.J"  .V 
tress  and.  let  It  be  noted,  stayed  thei  e. 

The  production  has^*  professional  air. 
perhaps  because  the  author  Is  a  pra.'- 
tised  producer.  He  has  ''"^^'■'bed  t  e 
Stage  society  company  so  that  only  an  , 
occasional  awkward  S«f  ""^-^^  '«.f ' 
emotional  depth  in  a  crisis.  »)etra>s  the 
amateur.  Muriel  Snow  does  well  wlUi 


'•■.■'iiK  .\outl.-;,.-ii,t- 
■'■>^  part,  and  JDorls -Sanger  as  the 
oughly  selfish  product  of  too  much 
ther  love,  is  beautifully  detestable 
[   The  play  holds  the  interest.    It  is 
^ibove  the  average  and  well  worth  a 
trip   to  Joy  street.    There   !s  another 
thing-  about  The  Bam.    Having  an  ex- 
traordinary interest  in  play  experiment, 
the  audience  seems  to  b«  entirely  with- 
lOut  coughers,   which  in  Itself  goes  a 
I  long  w^  R.  H.  G. 

(iflfFIRE  BRIGADE' 

I  "The  Fire  Brigade,  "  co-starring 
Charles  Ray  and  May  McAvoy,  is  the 
screen  feature  at  Loew's  Orpheum 
Theatre  this  week.  It  unfolds  fetirrlng 
scenes  of  mother  devotion  to  the  hiro 
Ism  of  her  fire-fighting  family,  tender 
;  episodes  of  love  and  romance,  and  the 
most  thrilling  and  exciting  fire  scenes 
ever  screened. 

This    Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer   epic  is 
not  a  "propaganda"  film,  but  rather  a 
graphic  de.scription  of  the  life  and  hard- 
ships of  a  family  of   "smoke -eaters." 
Charles  Ray  portrays  the  youngest  of 
the  family  in  the  character  of  a  rookie 
fireman,    who  falls    in  love  with  the 
daugher  of  a  prominent  citizen.  Ray 
then  wins  the  favor  of  his  chief  by  ex- 
posing a  band  of  dishonest  building  con- 
structors, and  then  calls  It  a  day  after 
ming  the  hero  of  a  realistic  four- 
■1  fire.    Included  In  the  big  cast  are 
'\'\'oodruft,   Kugene  Besserer,  Tom 
nd  Holmes  Herbert. 


pn   5    Prem  li' 

not  btyond  ali  oonjeiixure."  InwBW"  »  c-ic 
propounded  by  Tiberius  to  grammarians. 

Unfortunately  no  gramophone  record 
of  the  SIrens'a  sons  has  come  down  to 
us.  Ulysses  neglected  to  take  one  of 
these  Ingenious  machines  on  board  his 
ship.  Composers  as  Kastner,  Debussy 
arul  GUere  have  put  a  song  Into  the 
mouths  of  these  seductive  women,  but 
we  doubt  If  the  Sirens  would  have  rec- 
ognized It.  In  some  old  pictures  they 
are  portrayed  as  playing  on  flutes  and 
stringed  Instruments. 

The  question  about  Achilles,  disguised 
In  female  dress,  is  eislly  an.swered, 
though  there  Is  a  dispute  about  the 
name.  Some  say  Pyrrlia;  some  say  Issa, 
or  Cercysera.  Whatever  woman's  name 
he  assumed  the  wily  Ulysses  succeeded 
In  detecting  him  ajid  took  him  to  the 
Trojan  wax. 


Censorship,  has  gone  mad  In  Budapest 
— Budapest  of  all  cities  In  Ute  world! 
TJto  police  were  ordered  recently  to  re- 
move from  shop  windows  any  object  i 
they  judged  "shocking"  and  "immoral." 
One  of  the  first  things  they  denounced  | 
was  a  book  with  the  Venus  of  MUo  on 
the  cover. 


rhoy  wera  .talking  at  tha  PorphjTy 
about  th*  secret  of  long  life.  All  agreed 
that  over-eattBg  more  than  rum  killed 
thousands.  Mr.  Herklmw  Johnson, 
whose  abstemiousness  la  a  wonder  to 
his  friends  (Including  distinguished  so- 
ciologists of  all  countries)  cited  the 
case  of  Alfred  Lyllleton,  a  famous  Eng-- 
lish  cricketer  and  once  colonial  secre- 
tary, who  said  that  he  lived  in  th«  sim- 
plest way:  "With  soup,  llsh  and  a  bird 
for  dinner  I  should  never  ask  for  any- 
thing more."  He  said  this  with  tlie  ut- 
most seriousness.  Another  spoke  of  Dr. 
Holmes's  "Contentment." 
"Plain  food  is  quite  enough  for  ine: 

Tliree  courses  are  as  good  as  ten: — 
If  nature  can  subsist  on  three. 

Thank  heaven  for  tlircc.  Amen! 
r  always  thought  cold  victual  nice: — 

My  choice  would  be  vanilla  Ice." 


OUR  DAILY  SHORT  STORY 
or 

Marie  Antoinette  In  a  Boyish  Bob 

Paris  was  having  an  election  and 
Mayor  Capet  couldn't  understand  why 
the  straw  vote  was  going  against  him. 
"I'm  a  good  man,"  he  wailed,  almost 
.plagiarizing  the  blonde  Emma  In  "Oh, 
Please,"  "and  I'm  the  most  Impressive- 
looking  Reception  Committee  they've 
ever  had."  At  a  fashionable  tea,  Cam- 
palgn-Manager  Colonne  broke  It  to  him 
that  the  Paris  mobs  were  howling  for 
subways.  Mayor  Capet  waa  aghast — 
he'd  never  thought  of  subways.  "Why 
don't  they  ride  In  Ilmoualnesr'  said 
Marie  Antoinette  helpfully.  CLIO. 


TO  A  WANDERER 

(For  As  the  World  Wan) 
Spring  Is  not  Spring  with  you  away. 
The  blue  bird  pipes  his  mournful  call 
In  tune  witli  longing  for  your  voice. 
No  bird  notes  now  our  minds  enthrall. 
Our  thoughts  arc  spanning  tossing  seas. 
And  bridging  weary  leagues  of  space. 
Spring  -win  not  bourgeon  for  us  hero 
Until  we  look  upon  your  face. 

FRANCES  BOWLES  PRATT. 


A  GOOD  WIFE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mrs.  A. :  "Ed  tells  me  the  boys  around 
the  Elks  consider  your  husband  quite  a 
raconteur." 

Mrs.  B.  (coldly):  "Oh,  I  guess  he 
doesn't  drink  any  more  than  the  rest  of 
them."  JOD. 

NOT  THE  SAME 

As  the  World  Wags: 
It  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  the 


HARD  QUESTIONS 

As  newspapers  are  now  asking  ques- 
tions. As  many  hasten  to  answer  them 
in  order  to  show  remarkable  Intelll-  new  novel,  "Falling  Seeds,"  by  Elizabeth 
gence,  we  feel  It  our  duty  to  ask  a  few  |g°bb  Chapman  published  by  Doubloday, 

jPage  &  Co.,  Is  the  work  of  Irwin  Cobb  s 
hard  ones,  but  we'll  not  cause  our  read-  daughter— not  Ned  McCobb's  Daughter, 
crs  sleepless  nights  In  cudgelling  their  las  I  heard  the  other  day, 


brains.  These  questions  are  row  ac- 
lompanied  with  the  answers. 

The  questions  were  propounded  'by 
good  King  Boetus  to  Uie  learned  Jew 
Sidrac. 

Q.— Why  did  God  not  will  that  man 
should  be  hungry  only  once  a  week? 

A. — Hunger  is  one  of  tlie  punish- 
nipnts  brought  on  man  by  Adam's  bin. 

Q. — ^What  makes  beasts  go  mad7  (This 
probably  Includes  the  wild  cat,  but 
inquiring  into  the  cause  of  Its  madness, 
the  learned  Jew  gives  another  reason 
than  that  generally  accepted). 

A. — Looking  at  a  certain  star  In  the 
East  on  the  21st  day  of    the  March 

imoon. 
Q. — Why  did  Noah    take  scorpions, 
serpents  and  tarantulas  Into  the  ark? 
I    A. — First,  in  obedi^iue  to  God^  who 
[having  created  these  creatures  for  his 
j glory,    did    not   wish   them    destroyed;  I 
second,  because  these  creatures  live  on 
the  world'.s  venom  and  without  them 
I  the  world  would  become  uninhabitable; 
for   if   you    take   the   mo.st  venomous 
serpent  in   tlie  world,   isolate  it  from 
the  earth  and  feed  it  on  bread,  meat 
and  non-poisonous  things,  it  will  be- 
come perfectly  harmless. 

Q. — AVhat  language  does  the  deaf- 
mute  understand  in  his  heart? 

A. — Adam's;  that  is  Hebrew;  every 
child  brought  up  without  being  taught 
one  of  your  modem  languages  would 
speak  Hebrew  spontaneously.  (This 
statement  has  been  made  by  other  deep 
thinkers.) 

Q. — If  my  father  and  mother  had 
never  existed,  how  should  I  have  been 
bom? 

A. — The  number  of  living  beings  was 
foreseen  from  all  eternity;  consequently 
if  your  father  and  mother  had  not  been 
born,  you  would  liave  been  born  from 
another  man  and  woman. 

I    We  should  all  remember  that  Tiberius 
'ilie  Emperor,  who  amused  himself  by 
i\-enting     monstrous     tortures,  took 
I  loa.<;uro   in  asking  toaftUng  questions, 
.■-ir  Tliomas  Browne  wrote:  "What  song 
[tlie  Sirens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles 
ssiiined  when  he  hid  himself  among 
t  ough  puzzling  questions  are 


DALB  WARREN. 


"DO  TELLI" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Trutli  spreads  by  testimony:  There 
;la  a  post  of  high  compulsion  which  lofty 
spirits  recognize,  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  wherever  found.  That  is  how  the 
best  inns  secure  their  patrons.  A  satis- 
fled  guest  spreads  the,  news  of  his  dis- 
covery to  others  whom  h©  desires  to 
enrich.  If  this  inn  has  pleased  you,  will 
you  not  tell  about  it  to  the  most  ap- 
preciative person  you  know?" 

On  the  bottom  of  a  blU-of-fare  of  an 
Inn  In  a  Vermont  village,  not  Peacham 
nor  Norwich  which  might  have  sug- 
gested Its  authorship.  Somehow  it 
"smells"  more  of  a  Massachusetts  town 
famous  for  grapes  and  letters. 

Bangor,  Me.         H.  MORSE  LEWIS. 


It  would  be  dlfflouU  to  Bay  In  which  | 

I  groun  she   excelled,   although  perhaps  ' 
I  the  last  two  were  more  Interesting.  She  1 
felt  the  simplicity  of  the  yttle  Legende  I 
cie  St.  Nicolas  and  again  the  gay  motive 
of  Verduronette.     "Toad'y  Courtship," 
the  "KerlesB  Ivove"  and  her  three  Bayou 
songs  were  particularly  well  done.  The 
singer  did  not  attempt  to  do  too  much 
and  all  her  songs  showed  that  she  has 
given      their      InterpretaUon  much 
thought.    Miss  Mary  Shaw  Swain  was 
accompanist.    The  audience  applauded 
vigorously. 

MARIE  OUVER  SINGS! 


Marie  Oliver,  soprano,  gave  a  recital 
Bt  Repertory  hall  last  evening,  accom- 
p*nied  by  Jessie  Fleming  Vose.  The  pro- 
gram: 

Group  of  Rlspettl  (4).  Wolf-Farrarl ; 
Auf  Geheimen  Waldesphade,  Griftes ; 
Morgen-hymne,  Henschel ;  Maria  Wie- 
gealied,  Reger  ;  Botschaf  t,  Brahms  ;  Mu- 
•leu  Bainjo,  J'entends  le  Moulin,  and 
Long-tail  Blue,,  Grant-Schaefter ;  La- 
mento  Provencal,  Paladllhe ;  La  Soli- 
taire, Saint-Saens  ;  Psyche,  Paladllhe : 
lie  Paplllon,  Fourdraln ;  Night  In  the 
Desert,  Ross ;  The  Watchers,  Paul  Rus- 
sell; To  a  Hilltop,  Cox;  Tears,  Olm- 
1  atead ;  Thy  Sweet  Swinging,  Olmstead, 
Miss  Oliver  has  a  natural  voice  whose 
tones  have  a  sweet,  velvety  quality.  It 
Is  *  voice,  too,  that  has  strength.  One 
would  like  to  stop  talking  about  It  right 
here,  for  with  singers  and  their  friends 
the  "critic"  (In  this  case  the  reviewer) 
ta  professionally  as  popular  as  the  sur- 
geon. Like  the  surgeon,  however,  he 
may,  If  he's  conscientious,  have  his  uses, 
*nd  on  that  chance  we  will  devote  a  bit 
more  space  to  Miss  Oliver's  qualities. 

Quite  aside  from  any  consideration 
of  art.  Miss  Oliver  has  yet  far  to  climb 
before  she  Is  a  full-fledged  singer.  In 
I  the  first  place,  she  seems  to  sing  with 
empty  lungs.  In  the  second  place,  she 
Is  Jaw-bound.  Over  and  over  again 
I  last  night  she  sent  her  tones  out 
through  her  upper  teeth,  especially  at 
the  cadence  of  a  phrase.  Where  the 
word  happened  to  be  "sleep,"  or  "deep," 
or  "weep,"  there  was  nothing  more 
than  the  "e"  sound,  and  such  words  as 
the  German  "schlaft,"  or  the  French 
"Jour,"  or  French  words  having  the 
"tm"  sound,  or  the  "olr,"  had  to  be 
ruessed  at  or  lost  by  the  listener.  Not 
alona  the  diction,  but  the  tone  Itself, 
Buffers  by  this  h.i,blt,  the  eradication  of 
which  should  have  been  fundamental 
la  Miss  Oliver's  studies.  There  were 
times  fcst  night  when  her  tones  %tere 
n*«al,  and  at  times  she  flatted.  One 
felt,  however,  that  If  she  could  learn  to 
u»e  her  mouth  and  Jaw  muscles  she 
would  go  far  toward  correcting  much 
of  her  faulty  production. 

And  then,  with  a  better  technique, 
there  still  remains  the  evolving  of  the 
"tlst.  If  it  Is  at  all  possible  to  expect 
process.    If  one  were  an  unln- 
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tentlonal  listener  to  Miss  Oliver's  sing 
Ing,  as  last  evening,  for  an  hour  and  a 
half — say  If  one  were  sitting  In  an  luT- 
I  Joining  room,  the  thought  might  be 
that  she  was  varying  the  program  for 
an  unusually  restless  baby,  but  that  the 
object  or  expression  of  her  song  was 
nothing  more.  Everj-thing  had  the 
quality  of  a  lullaby.  One  Is  tempted  to 
quote  the  Abbe  Liszt,  but  suffice  It  to 
wish  Miss  Oliver  courage  and  patience, 
on  the  premise  that  she  has  the  neces- 
sary Intelligence.  H.  L. 


QUANTUM  MUTATA 
Afl  the  World  Waga: 

In  the  good  old-fasliloned  daya  they 
said  that  a  coward  was  a  person  that 
hid  behind  a  woman's  skirt.  Now  even 
a  woman  cannot  hide  behind  her  own 
skirt.  KRAKATIT. 

Clarmond    Thompson  Gives 
Costume  Recital 


Clarmond  Thompson,  soprano,  sang 
"folk  songs  from  the  Old  World  and 

the  New"  last  evening  In  Jordan  hall, 
wearing  a  characteuistlc  costume  for 
each  group  of  songs,  three  In  all.  In- 
cluding Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  old 
French  and  our  own  southern  melodies. 

Miss  Thompson  has  a  rich,  pleasing 
dramatic  soprano  voice,  and  her  pro- 
gram was  sufficiently  varied  so  that 
there  was  opportunity  for  her  to  use  her 
Interpretative  art  to  the  fullest.  Some 
at  costume  recitals  are  satisfied  to  let 
their  costume  suggest  the  mood  and  na- 
ture of  the  song,  but  JIlss  Thompson 
could  have  held  the  attention  of  her 
audience  last  evening  without  the  aid 
of  costume  changes,  which  very  natu- 
a.lb'i^  however,  a^ded  a  more  colorful 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
being  out  of  town,  will  not  give  concerts 
here  this  week.  In  New  York  the  pro- 
gram will  comprise  Beethoven's  Sym- 
phony No.  1;  Roussel's  Suite  In  F  major 
and  Tchalkovskya  Symphony  No.  6.  For 
next  Saturday  afternoon  the  program  la 
as  follows:  Bach's  «randenburg  Con- 
certo for  violin,  two  flutes  and  strings; 
Hill's  "Lilacs";  Honegger,  "Paolflo  231" 
and  Tchaikovsky's  Symphony  No.  6.  Mr. 
Burgln  will  play  In  Brooklyn  tomorrow 
j  night  Glazounov's  violin  concerto. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  in  Sym- 
phony hall  April  16,  16  has  been  en- 
larged. It  now  stands  as  follows:  Scar- 
la  ttl-TomassInl,  Five  Sonatas;  a  Suite 
derived  from  "The  Good-Humored  La- 
dles"; LoefCler,  "Memories  of  My  Child- 
hood" (Life  In  a  Russian  Village) ;  Con- 
verse, "Fllwer  10,000,000";  A  Joyous 
Epic;  Fantasy  for  orchestra  (Inspired  by 
the  familiar  legend  'The  10,000,000th 
iFord  Is  now  serving  Its  owner*;  "Tchai- 
kovsky, Symphony  No.  6. 

Tomasslnl'a  Suite  will  be  played  at 
these  concerts  for  the  first  time.  Three 
of  the  movements  were  performed  here 
at  a  concert  of  the  MacDowell  Club, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Longy. 


Mr.  Converse's  Fantasy  will  ha  per' 
iformed  for  the  first  time  anywhejre.  He 
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•    "Dawn  In  bettolt— Chantlclel 
nounces  the  Dawn— The  City  Stli^Thel 
Call  to  Labor^March  of  the  Tollers— 
The  Din  of  the  Bullders^Blrth  of  the 
Hero — The    Hero    emerges    from    the  I 
welter   fullfledged,   ready   for  service. 
He  tries  his  metal.    He  wanders  forth  j 
Into  the  great  world,  In  search  of  adj 
venture.    May  night  by    the  roadsld 
(America's  Romance)— The  Joy-Rlde| 
(America's      Frolic)  —  The  Collision 
(America's   Tragedy) — Phoenix  Amerl- 
canus  (The  Hero,  righted  and  shaken, 
proceeds  on  his  way  with  redoubled  j 
energy,    typical    of    the    indomitable  | 
American  spirit." 


The  program  of  the  Symphony  or- 
chestra's concert  In  Cambridge  on 
Thursday,  April  14,  will  comprise  the| 
Scarlattl-Tomasslnl  Suite;  Wagner's 
Preludes  to  "Lohengrin"  and  "Thd 
Masterslngers"  and  Tchaikovsky's  SymJ 
phony  No.  5. 

At  the  Monday  night  concert  of  th 
orchestra  In  Symphony  Hall,"  AprI' 
Weber's   overture   to    "Oberon,  con 
verse's     new     Fantasy,  ProkoflefC's'] 
Classical  Symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  I 
Symphony  No.  5  will  be  played. 


O.  R.  Inquires  about  the  origin 
the  Hablma  Theatre  of  Moscow  no 
giving  plays  of  unusual  Interest  ai 
Grand  Opera  House  (Washington  sj 
at  Dover  street).  Tomorrow  nigh 
Gohem";   Saturday  afternoon 
Dream"  and  at  night    "The  1| 
and  on  Sunday  night  "The 
Jew,"  that  Is  "The  Wandering' 

The  Hablma  Theatre  was  fo 
1905  by  a  young  actor,  N.  L. 
and  It  began  "as  a  candellght 
whose  members  worked  all  day 
bread  and  performed  little  one-a) 
at  night.    Their  stage  was  a  p 
set  up  in  a  private  house  on 
side  street  in  Moscow."    Their  p 
the  Hebrew  language  were  bat 
legends  and  the  history  of  the  t 
people,   but  the  people  of  the 
Catholic  faith  attended  and  were 
ly  pleased 

The  Imperial  government  pers 
these  actors  so  that  they  were 
to  rehearse  and  perform  In  s' 
they  toured  In  Russia,  Llthut 
land    and  Austria-Hungary. 
Stanislavsky  gave  advice  to  Zen 
encouraged^  him.    He  ga*e  him 
rector  his  ."own  associate,  Vacl 
who  worked  zealously.    After  t 
ductlon  of  "The  Dybbuk,"  Vac 
died,  having  been  borne  to  the 
sals  on  a  Utter. 

The  Soviet  Government  though, 
jurlous  to  the  people  to  allow  tl 
Istence  of  a  theatre  In  which  the  £ 
language  was  not  understood  b 
masses.    Stanislavsky,  Gorky,  Cha 
and  others  signed  a  protest  again: 
government's  purpose;    they  spol 
Russian  art  being  greatly  lndebt< 
Hablma;    "that   Its   chief  charm 
value  lie  In  Its  true  exp: .  .    .,  ci 
national    being.    In    language  anil 
spirit"    Then  the  government  rem 
the  ban.  J 

In  1915-16  the  Hablma  theatre  t(| 
Europe  exciting  enthusiasm.  As 
K.  said  In  an  article  published  1 
New  York  Times  of  Oct.  31,  102i 
article  to  which  we  are  indebted  fi 
facts  statec^  above — "Thus  Zemac 
his  troupe  have  lived  through  ai 
jheard  of  adventure.    Coming  from] 
jcow,  seat  of  Marxist  superstltlo: 
troupe    speaks    the  language 
prophets  of  Israel.    It  was  not 
new  Palestine  that  the  Hebrew 
arose — It  was  a  'tew  paces  fro' 
.Kremlin,  among  the  ancient  aan. 
of  orthodoxy." 

Pour  concerts  are  announced  forj 
night: 

The  tenor  Lindl  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company,  with  Mme.  Su' 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Hoi 
Symphony  hall. 

Alice   Allen   Drayton   will  pla 
piano  In  Repertory  hall. 

Alice   Amistrong   Kimball,  sop 
win  sing  In  Jordan  hall. 

Luther  O.  Emerson,  barltoj 
heard  in  Stelnert  hall.  lie] 

Tomorrow  night  Alden  Davi^M 
will  sing  an  air  from  Plcclrl 
Mollnarella,"    an    opera  prodl 
Naples  in  1766,  and    songs  byU 
Wolf,  Brahms,  and  other  composl 
program  of  songs   In  English 
Italian,   French   and  German,' 
mention  American. 

Mme.  Povla  Frljsh,  that  reml 
Interpreter,  has  prepared  an  unl 
Interesting  program  for  her  recit] 
Saturday  afternoon  in  Jordan  Hal 
name,  Jarosla-  Krinka    is  not 
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mor. 
flyta. 


w„  .>,•s^.Kr\:iv.^^°; 
He  has  written  an  opera 

eretta  s.r,T^  °"  Hewlett's  story; 
eretta  and  songs  for  children-  /n 
■re  to  "The  Blue  Bird/'  a  Schei^o 
^he.tra:  a  canta_aad  song-cycles 

Boston  Phllharmonio  Orchestra, 
-eglnska,  conductor,  will  glvo  Its 
md  last  concert  of  the  season 
mday  afternoon  at  the  Boston 
louse^    The  orchestra  will  be 

Mces.^  eber  overture  to 
■    f  .  -oven  Piano  Concerto 

nent  Duo  Art  piano, ' 
•eginslfa;  Largo  and! 
conducted  by  Mine  ' 
*ro,     "The  Princess 
voices,   chorus  and 
time    here) ;    Berlioz,  , 


;-SPICER 


Iphilip  hale 

baritone,   sang  for  the 
f3oston  last  night  in  Stein- 
u-y  Levine  was  the  accom- 
program  read  as  follows: 
dal  caro  bene,  Carlsslml, 
Breton  sang  "L'Angelus" 
gault-Ducoudray.  Will- 
e.     Somerset   Folk  song, 
rd.    Bach,  Komm  -euesser 
IIus     Wiegenlied.  Liszt, 
dem  Himniel  blsl.  Wolff, 
pe  Harfe;  Sellg  mit  blutendem 
.   Bridge,   Ischel.     J.  Dear, 
(Daybreak).       Clay,  The 
Dee.     Stanford,   The  Little 
Folk  Songs:  Little  Mawhee, 
fCat,  Goin'  to  Shout,  the  Dumb 
Lired. 

said  that  Mr.  Splcer,  born  !n 
[  Scotia,  began  by  singing  in  a 
choir.  While  he  was  in  college 
persuaded  to  become  a  profes- 
Bslnger.  He  served  actively  with 
^nadlan  forces  In  the  great  war 
ir  years.  Hta  first  concert  In 
vas  In  1922.  Since  then  he  has 
European  cities  In  orchestral 
io  concerts.  T-TIs  first  recital 
iork  was  in  March,  1926. 
1  he  sang  last  night  the  two  old 
airs,  he  evidently  was  not  ac- 
d  with  the  fine  acoustics  of  the 
,•  though  he  did  not  force  tones, 
unnecessary  vocal  strength.  He 
bteresting  singer,  with  a  voice  of 
Inge,  fler'ble  enough  for  florid 
_  d,  a  manly  voice  that  lends  it- 
l.sily  to  the  expression  of  sentl- 
Vid  emotion.  He  sings  with  sure 
Ion  and  uncommonly  distinct 
I  tion. 

interpreter  he  caught  and  held,  j 
I  most  part,  the  spirit  of  poet  and  ' 
pr.    In  some  songs  his  interpre-  { 
[■as  marred  by  his  putting  undue  I 
on  words  and  notes  which  had  | 
iiselves    little    significance.     At  i 
ie   would   establish   a  see-saw, 
llhe  first  part  of  a  phrase  forte 
In   Willi   no  reason  ending  the  [ 
llano.    Tliese  fault.s,  which  can  1 
corrected,  did  not  Impair  his 

.   of  each  song  whether  it  were 

[harming  Itltle  Breton  song  from 
yault-Ducoudray'p  collection,  "The 
-Vdmlral"  shouting  forth  British 
Lmd  defiance,  or  Dear's  fantasti- 
laybreak"  In  Sherwood  Forest  In 
Mr.    Splcer   made   an  efCective 
Ido.    Liszt's  seldom  lieard  music 
['.he's  words,  one  of  five  German 
f  omposed  in  1841.  was  nobly  sung, 
.i  Bach  s  solemn  apostrophe,  while 
plcer  .showed  he  could  bo  in  lighter 
'itiU  musical  mood  in  the  pretty 
e  of  Williams. 
Interpretation    of    "The  Sands 
a  cantata  fn  Itself,  might  be 
The  first  phrases  are  a  com- 
ot   a   courteous    Invitation  to 
one  could  have  wished  a  more 
treatment  of  the  questions 
rr  the  object  seen  afloat.  Mr. 
lo  at  Tshort  notice,  took  Mr. 
alace.  accompanied,  aa  is  his 
t  delightful  and  helpffl  man- 
ig  greatly  to  the  freedom  of 
•  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
whicii  applauded  Mr.  Splcer 


HABiMA  ?mm 

IN 'THE  GOLEM" 

Grand  Opera  House.  ine  axn^^^^.. 
Theatre  Habinia  players  In  "The 
Golem,"  dramatic  poem  In  three  acts 
and  prologue,  by  H.  Levlck. 

Mjiharal.  a  rabbi  of  Praffii".  B  Tehemcrieky 

wis  mother  E.  Winlar-Katohur 

I'-'eoorah,  his  rrand-daugliter  T- 'Robins 

<■       '.  a  lunatic   Ben  Ari 

J  He  Orolem  .   .   A.  Mesltln 

An  old  man  (Elijah)  C.  Tcheehik-Ef rati 

A  .vouns  man  (tlie  Messiah)  A.  Rovina 

Tadeusli.  an  inquisitor  B.  Bertonoff 

A  i"onk   E.  Wiiiyar 

The  Shames  (Beadle  of  the  gynaErome). 
„  S.  Brook 

Bonich.  the  cantor   E.  Galland 

A  ruddy  man    A.  Baralz 

A  tall  man   L.  Warshawer 

A  ^ick  man  .   B.  Zemach 

A  blind  woman   T.  Yudelpvitoh 

.\n  olri  woman   A,  Paduit 

A  pale  girl   M.  Eidelman 

A  woman  with  a  child. . .  .E.  Winiar-Katchur 

A  young-  woman   Ch.  Edelman 

An  insane  woman    L.  Pudaloff 

.\  red  headed  girl  E.  Factorowitch 

Something  extraordinary  Is  happening 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  Last  night 
there  passed  through  the  crazy  old 
houses  and  gloomy  towers  of  16th  cen- 
tury Prague  a  most  unreal,  oddly  beau- 
tiful and  moving  drama.  The  medium 
of  the  Habima  players  is  purely  the- 
atrical, an  approach  as  far  removed 
from  realism  as  Moscow  from  America. 
In  makeup  so  extreme  that  we  think  of 
masks,  in  dramatic  monologues  far 
more  emphasized  than  our  use,  in  flow- 
ing groupings  as  inevitable  as  the  fig- 
ures in  a  kaleidoscope,  their  stylized 
performance  reaches  our  surprised  eyes 
and  ears. 

The  Jewry,  always  an  unhappy  people 
apart,  were  particularly  the  miserable 
ones  of  the  earth.  In  old  Prague.  The 
Rabbi  Maiiaral,  like  an  earlier  Frank- 
enstein, yearning  to  save  his  people 
from  the  Inquisitors,  built  a  clay  mon- 
ster and  brought  his  Golem  to  an  old 
tower  where  the  cruel  Tardeush  was  to 
hunt  the  wretched  homeless  Jews.  With 
the  tattered  refugees  rested  the  Mes- 
siah, come  to  earth  to  help  his  chosen 
ones.  But  Maharal,  fearing  an  influ- 
ence for  gentler  methods,  drove  out  the 
Messiah  and  used  his  Golem  to  crush 
th-e  inquisitors.  Slaughter  accomplished, 
with  no  further  outlet  for  a  tremen- 
dous strength,  the  Golem  turned  on  the 
Jews,  escaping  Maharal's  control,  until 
the  rabbi,  transported  in  his  horror  at 
being  the  means  of  shedding  Jewish 
blood,  returned  his  monster  to  clay. 

The  Jews  were  again  in  bondage.  A 
madman  cried,  "When  will  come  oiir 
salvation?"    The  curtain  fell. 

There  was  a  scene  where  Maharal, 
outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  created 
his  creature,  patting  the  huge  clay  fig- 
ure, while  in  a  weird  chant  the  soul  of 
the  Golem  pra.ved  that  he  might  not  be 
given  life.  There  was  a  scene  in  heaven 
where  the  Messiah  strained  at  tlie 
chains  that  bound  him,  crj-Ing  to  help 
his  people.  In  Maharal's  house  the  new- 
ly alive  Golem,  immense,  horribly  strong 
and  stupid  and  goglike,  was  taught  to 


unusual  treaT  The  whole  oclaslon,"  lii- 
deed,  was  unusual,  for  the  auilence'waa 
distinctly  one  worth  playing,'  to,  a  fact 
-Mr.  Moiselwitsch  no  doubt  felt.  After 
the  Bach  fugue,  at  all  evej'nts,  he  must 
have  felt  satisfied  of  his  hearers'  sym- 
pathy. ( 

Never  has  he  so  far  as  one  knows, 
set  himself  up  as  a  specialist  in  Bach 
The  more  the  pity,  tl^fen  that  those 
who  do  so  set  themselves  up  should 
not  learn  from  Mr.  Moiselwitsch  how  a 
fugue  should  run— the  iense  of  gaiety 
It  should  convey,  If  It  ik  one  of  the  gay 
kind,  the  excitement  knd  at  last  the 
majesty.  They  might 'also,  to  their  ad- 
vantage, listen  to  the  llmpiditv  of  tone 
that  becomes  Bach's  mttStb.  For  sheer 
splendor  of  tone  fitting  a  splendid  mu- 
sicale  plan,  It  would  do  those  learned 
folk  no  harm  to  study  Mr.  Moisel- 
Witsch's  performance  of  the  fantasy. 
They,  as  well  as  many  another  listener^ 
may  prefer  Bach's  piano  music  to  organ 
arrangements,  but  if  an  arrangement 
must  be  played,  finer  playing  than  Mr. 
Moisoiwitsch's  could  scarcely  be  imag- 
ined. 

A  second  set  of  specialists  might,  for 
their  good,  listen  attentively  to  Mr 
Moiselwitsch;  those  who  prize  '.their 
skill  with  Debussy  and  Ravel,  a  body  of 
players,  the  most  of  them,  who  make 
these  composers'  music  as  melodically 
and  rhythmically  shapeless  as  a  kettle 
of  mutton  broth.  Mr.  Moiselwitsch  found 
rhythm  In  plenty  last  night  for  Ravel, 
and  melody  too,  poetry  and  design,  not 
merely  a  formless  daub  of  colors.'  For 
Debussy  he  did  as  well.  With  a  Strav- 
insky study,  if  you  please,  he  delighted 
his  audience  to  such  a  pitch  that  they 
must  have  It  again.  Engaging  humor 
he  had  ready  for  the  piece  about  the 
donkey. 

Where  there  Is  real  muslo  fn  the 
Chopin  Sonata,  Mr.  Moiselwitsch  played 
It  admirably;  the  padding  he  made  more 
tolerable  than  most  pianists  can  con- 
trive. Because  he  did  justice  to  Cho- 
pin's rhythm  and  felt  no  urge  to  im- 
prove it,  he  made  the  finale  wildly  stir- 
ring. The  melody  of  the  largo  he  let 
sing  exquisitely,  witli  a  tasteful  man- 
agement of  the  florid  ornament  any 
coloratura  soprano  might  envy. 

Throughout  It  all  Mr.  Moiselwitsch 
played  witli  a  variety  of  beautiful  tone 
not  often  equalled— magnificent  tone 
when  power  was  in  order,  dazzlinglyj 
brilliant  when  need  be,  delicious  In  pas-[ 
sages  that  sing.  The  race  of  virtuosos 
verily  has  not  passed  away.     R.  R.  G.  | 
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As  tKc  World  Wags 

  »7  PWUP  HALE 


speak  by  his  inaster.  There  was  ^ 
"drunken  porter  scene,"  with  two  of  the 
outcasts  he  has  saved  dancing  about  the 
figure  of  the  Golem,  cast  face  down  on 
a  bench  ii>-a  frenzy  of  Titanic  gloom 

Through  all  the  play  ran  the  sorrow 
and  despair  of  an  oppressed  people.  At 
the  opposite  extreme  in  presentation 
from  "the  lower  depths"  of  the  Moscow 
Art  Theatre,  the  same  sense  of  utter 
misery  was  there.  AVith  the  wretched- 
ness ran  the  mystic  nature  of  the  Jews, 
a  people  rooted  in  religion.  The  plav 
the  actors,  with  their  backgiound  of 
race  and  experience,  merged.  The  Oper.i 
House  audience  was  thrilled  and  silent 
Not  one  laugh  in  the  wrong  place  in- 
j  terrupted  a  drama  of  the  soaring  tj  pf 
I  that  must  neces.>,arily  sometiines  ap- 
j  proach  the  ridiculous.  This  play  al- 
ways stopped  short,  and  so  deep  was 
lis  spell  that  not  one  fool  in  the  audi- 
enco  heralded  the  approach  by  a  tittei- 


MOISEiwnbuf 


R.  II.  G 


Benno  Moiselwitsch,  pianist,  played 
this  program  last  night  In  Jordan  hall. 

Organ  Fantasle  and  Fugue  in  G 
minor,  Bach-Liszt;  Sonata,  In  B  minor, 
Chopin;  Jeux  d'eau,  Ravel;  Minstrels, 
Debussy;  Etude,  Stravinsky;  "Le  petit 
ane  blanc."  Ibert;  Prelude,  B  minor, 
Prelude,  B  flat  major,  Rachmaninoff; 
Sonata,  B  minor,  Liszt. 

So  the  virtuoso  has  not  \'anlshed  from 
this  earth.  Mr.  Moiselwitsch  proved  the 
point,  for  he  Is  a  virtuoso  If  ever  one 
existed— -a  virtuoso,  fnrthermore,  In  the 
iflnest  sense  of  the  word,  for  not  only 
has  he  developed  his  technique  to  an 
amazing  height  of  brilliancy,  but  he  Is 
content  to  confine  Its  use  to  the  setting 
forth  of  musical  beauty;  mere  display, 
to  Judge  from  last  night's  program  and 
performance,  does  not  tempt  him. 
To  hear  an  artist  Af  Mr.  Molscl- 
^  p.  si/ all  hall  was  an 


I  We  spoke  a  few  days  ago  about  Her- 
)  man  Melville's  "'Israel  Potter"  and  the 
I  description  of  the  sea-flght  between  the 
1    Bon  Homme  Richard  and  the  Serapli. 

After  reading  Melville's  account,  one 
1   should  compare  It  with  Walt  Whitman's 
' I  graphic  and  stirring  description: 
I'  "Serene  stands  the  little  captain, 
(   He  is  not  hurried,  his  voice  Is  neither 
'  high  or  low. 

His  eyes  give  more  light  to  ns  than  our 
battle-lanterns." 
Melville's  Irony  enters  Into  this  de- 
scription.   (Note  the  Introduction  of  the 
observing.  Interested  harvest  moon. 

"'Not  long  after  an  invisible  hand 
came  and  set  down  a  great  yellow  lamp 
In  the  east.  The  hand  reached  up  un- 
seen from  below  the  horizon,  and  set 
the  lamp  down  right  on  the  rim  of  the 
horizon,  as  on  a  threshold;  as  much  as 
to  say.  Gentlemen  warriors,  permit  me 
a  little  to  light  up  this  rather  gloomy- 
looking  subject." 

This  Idea  of  a  hand  controlling  the 
moon  is  the  subject  of  Algernon  Black- 
wood's extraordinary  story,  '"Playing 
Catch,"  in  which  a  gigantlo  arm  and 
hand  plays  ball  with  the  moon  having 
for  partner  something  unseen.  And  so 
Mr.  Anthony  was  convinced,  as  he  had 
long  suspected,  "that  there  were  Beings 
in  the  Universe  compared  to  whom 
the  greatest  human  was  the  merest 
microbe." 

Strange  to  say,  the  momlng  our  para- 
graph about  "Israel  Potter"  was  pub- 
lished, a  friend  sent  us  Uils  Item  from 
a  catalogue  of  books  to  be  sold  at  auc- 
tion: 

"5^74.    Potter.  Israel  R.   Life  and  Re- 
markable Adventures  of  (a  native  of 
Cranston,  R.  i.),  who  was  a  soldier  in 
the  American  Revolution,  with  curious 
^frontispiece  portrait.    12  mo.  Original 
boards.  Providence.  182<."  This  must  be 
j  the  book  referred  to  In  Melville's  preface 
jto  his  "Israel  ?>otter":  "a  little  nai-ra- 
H  K  adventures,  forlornly  pub- 

[llshed  on  sleazy  gray  paper,  appeared 
among  the  peddlers,  written,  probably 
not  by  lUmself.  but  taken  down  from 
his  Ips  by  another.  But  like  the  crutch 
G.^'.  %M  IV  ""P'"'  Bea^lful 
out  of  wlnt"""**^  reconJ  Is  now  (1854) 


HOT  STUFF 

fn^heMorriitoj  t.  N. 


Dr.  FIshc'.ln,  -  ..-c:  uu  tt.iiu.-...t 
column  In  a  medical  journal,  makes  this 
(«jmment: 

"A  member  of  the  Hot  Stove  Leasne 
suggests  this  Is  a  "base-bum'er.'  " 


BACKWARD,  TURN  BACKWARD 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Reading  of  the  death  of  Nat  Roth  stirs 
up  memories. 

In  1888  or  thereabouts,  John  B.  Stet- 
son formed  a  so-called  "Casino  Opera 
company"  and  rehearsed  It  In  his  eld 
Globe  Theatre,  located  at  Washington 
and  Essex  streets,  If  memory  serves. 
John  leased  the  road  rights  of  the  Nfew 
York  Casino  productions  and  sent  his 
company  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  return 
under  the  management  of  Nat  Roth. 
They  played  "Ermlnle"  the  first  season. 
Helen  Lament  was  prima  donna,  Liouls 
de  Lange  the  Caddy,  and  that  admir- 
able comedian  who  afterward  made  a 
hit  as  Prof.  Tweedlepunch  In  "Flora- 
dora"  (name  forgotten),  played  the 
stately  and  elegant  Rawy. 

In  the  summer  time  some  of  the 
chorus  and  small  part  men  obtained  en- 
gagements In  comic  opera  stock  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  queer  place  to 
hold  summer  opera.  The  boys  received 
$15  a  week  and  earned  a  little  on  the 
side,  making  singing  records  for  phono- 
graphs. Pretty  fierce  soloists,  but  even 
the  present  day  radio  singers  are  no 
Carusos. 

Do  you  remember  the  large,  white. 
Iron-stone  pitcher  and  bowl  found  in 
theatrical  boarding-house  rooms  at  that 
period?  The  pitcher  was  an  amazing 
fine  growler;  held  a  gallon  or  two.  A 
favorite  hang-out  of  some  friends  of 
mine  In  that  company  was  a  basement 
saloon  whose  fat  German  proprietor, 
named  Gus,  acted  as  his  own  bar- 
keeper. He  was  sentimental,  and  the 
boys  liked  him.    He  Idolized  hi!>  little 

I  son.  called  Hermann,  and  talked  about 
him  constantly.  The  thirsty  opera  sing- 
ers, on  a  hot  night  after  the  show, 
would  congregate  In  one  of  the  mem- 
bers' bedroom*  and  send  their  best  ac- 
tor out  with  a  dime  and  the  good  old  i 
white  pitcher,  for  a  growler  of  beer.  The 
can  rusher  timed  his  approach,  and. 
when  he  had  the  dear  old  father  all  to 
himself,  handed  the  pitcher  over  the  bar, 
the  boss  would  start  the  spigot,  and  our 
friend  would  ask  "How's  little  Her- 
mann today?"  The  father,  who  up  to 
this  time  had  been  watching  the  rising 
tide  of  beer  with  the  Idea  of  shutting  It 
oCf  when  It  reached  the  pllrasol  mark, 
would  raise  his  eyes  with  a  grateful 
smile  and  plunge  Into  a  long  talk  about 
the  wonderful  son  of  his  and  complete- 
ly forget  to  turn  the  lever  off,  so  that 
eventually  the  pitcher  would  overflow, 
and  the  fond  papa  would  suddenly  real- 
ize he  was  drawing  beer.  ■ 

But  It  was  too  late — why  worry  over 
a  few  quarts  of  beer?  It  would  be 
needless  waste  to  pour  the  excess  Into 
the  slop  sink.  and.  anyhow,  these  so 
pleasant-talking  opera  boys  were  good 
fellows  and  appreciated  the  heaven-sent 
qualifications  of  little  Hermann,  so  Gus 

1  would  lift  the  heavy  pitcher  over  the 
mahogany,  slap  the  10  cents  Into  the  till 

'and  bow  a.  friendly  good-night  to  the  , 

i  patron,  who  lost  no  time  In  lugging  his  | 
precious  load  back  to  the  thirsty  com-  I 
rades,  and  It  was  consumed  with  hearts 
overflowing  with  gratitude  that  a  divine 
Providence  had  made  known  to  them  the 
life-savers,  dear  old  Gus  and  little  Her- 
mann. 

Those  were  days  w>orth  while. 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 

As  the  World  Waga^  1 

As  the  presidents  of  our  leading  uni- 
versities seem  to  be  much  exercised 
over  the  evils  of  over-emphasis  on  foot- 
ball (and  under-emphasls  on  college 
presidents)  I  should  like  to  submit  the 
following  methods  of  reform: 

1 — Abolish  all  college  cheers,  sonj^ 
and  colors. 

a — Confine  all  membership  on  teams  to 
members  of  the  faculty. 

8 — Forbid  all  females  under  the  age 
of  68  a^tolttance  to  the  games. 

4 — Forbid  all  attendance  of  undergrad- 
uates at  teas,  dances  and  concerts  on 
the  day  preceding  and  the  evening  fol-| 
lowing  a  game. 

E — Precede  all  ganves  by  lectures  on 
the  enclitic  "Te"  by  the  presidents  of. 
the  contesting  institution  and  follow  all 
gamfts  (attendance  compulsorjO  by  a 
lecture  by  the  president  of  the  winning 
college  on  the  "Upenished."  I 

6 — Confine  membership  on  teams  toj 
members  of  the  faculty  having  wooden  { 
legs.  A.  C.  HUMP.  ' 


An    Inquiry   concerning  rheumatism 
has  been  conducted  In  London  under  ' 
the  auspices  of  the  Medica.1  Research 
Council.    Is  rheumatism  InfictlousT 

Not   If  you   go  about  with   a  horse' 
chestnut  in  your  pocket,  or  better  still, 
wear  It  on  your  chest  suspended  by  t 
neck  string. 

ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAY 

lea  of  the  Klr»t  Duchens  of  NorthD 
berland  road  b,Y  J.  C.  L.  i 
September   I'V.    1771.    Men    th.it  r. 
—a  generally  prefei 


i 


cl  Company  &  occuple' 
ivciisation  of  Jockeys,  Coachmen, i 
!is  &  postilelons  they  contract  In 
(.'ompany  a  rude,  coarse  manner  of 
speaking  wch  destroys  that  politeness 
so  necessary  In  the  Society  of  Ladys  by 
wch  means  they  come  to  neglect  them 
&  often  become  swearers  &  Brutes.  And 
the  Ladys  In  return  always  reckon  them 
to  Uav«  little  wit  &  much  Isnoranoe." 

Alice  A.  Kimball  and  Alia 
A.  Drayton  Appear 
in  Recitals 


Llndl  die- 


■  By  PHILIP  HALE 

'  There  were  four  concerts  In  Boston 
last  nl^ht.  We  were  able  to  hear  MlM 
Alice  Arrostrons  KlmbaU  •!n»  for  a 
time  m  Jordan  hall,  and  Miss  Alice 
Allen  Drayton  play  the  piano  for  a 
time  In  Repertory  hall.  In  each  ease 
we  regretted  that  It  w»a  not  possible 
to  hear  the  whole  recital,  on  account 
of  the  programs  anjl  the  exceUence  of 
the  performances.  i 
Miss  KimbaU's  accompanist  was  bm^ 
trice  Warden  Roberts.  The  P^OS^P 
was  a^  foUows:  Donaudy.  O  del 
ama  to  ben.  and  Ah.  mal  n°n  Cessa^ 
<?lhella  VlUanella,  Massenet,  i-«s 
^';r.Dupont  Mandoun.  Cl^u-- 

Jaques-Dalcroxe.  L'Olseau  I'l''^^  8=°?, 
mann.  Der  Nuessbaum.  Grieg  CIn 
Schwann.  Strauss,  Staendrfien.  Wts, 
Tv,o  T  iftle  Shepherd's  Song.  Horsman. 

'"•ue/rilBht'  and^parkllng  music. 
^"„f^h  bv  the  way  Miss  Kimball  sang 
lel  gMfuflyl'wItro'ut  a  suspicion  of^e 
fUcnancy  that  some  mistake  for  pleas- 
nrrlchness,  this  voice  was  also  com 
Utent  to  express  pathos  and  tender 
emotion  It  is  not  every  singer  that 
in  the  same  recital  ^ve  adequate 
expression  to  songs  of  so  different  a 
c^a^L^ter  as  those  of  Jaques-Dalcroze 
Szulc  and  Poldowskl.  and  those  of 
Szulc,  Wldor— whose  "Men  bras  pres- 
salV'  is  beautiful  In  Its  simplicity- 
Schumann  and  Grieg.  Whether  the  mu- 
sic waa  light  and  tripping  or  serious  and 
emotional,  Miss  Kimball's  interpreta- 
tions were  Individual,  charged  wlUi  un- 
derstanding. She  was  ably  assisted  br 
Miss  Roberts. 


aoi  of  "i-a-  Boiiei^uo." 

In  his  English  songs  Mr 
played  a  very  pretty  voice  of  the  type 
usually  termed  a  "lyric  tenor,"  a  voice 
of  agreeable  quality  when  kept  wlthm 
the  bounds  exacted  by  the  sort  oi  song 
he  chose  to  sing,  capable  oi  s^^Wns^^c 
a  ve-y  considerable  volume  If  the  com- 
posl;  we?-  obliging  enough  to  allow  him 
to  swell  on  a  comfortaTDle  vowel.  He 
;an»  these  .unpretentious  songs  wM 
loSre  ipi-rif.  Ws  Swedish-  songs  he 
doubtless  sang  still  better. 

Tf  Mr  Lindl  had  been  born  Inw  tn.s 
world  perhaps  100  years  ago,  it  seems 
qune  likely  tha. 

^eloped  into  an  exceUera  Edgardo  ..d 


;TOR-r      THBATKfi  —  -i 
Pfper  •■  oy  Josephine  Preston  Peabody. 
Presented  by  the  class  of  1928  of  Boston 
rniversity  school  of  religious  education 
and  social  service.    Cast:  ., 

The  P-Per  Charles  I;.J2?7'oiMj'; 

Milh^e?,  the  sword  eater  Cyril  Kicks 

facobus.  the  hureromeister.^^^  ^  L^dwlsson 
Kurt,  the  "yndlc      ■>     ,  ,   George  Bobertf  [ 
feronika.  the  vaia  of  Kurt^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Barbara,  the  daufhtar  of  Jac<5j^^,i^,  ^^a^, 

TT™Ta   Ethel  Stnalley 

8lUe?:^'*Jan  James  Mata".as 

, .  Otis  Skinner's  llttl^  daughter  one  day 
questioned  her  father  thus:  t^flay- 
don't  you  think  it  would  be  wonderful 
to  have  a  play  made  out  of  the  F:ea 
Pipe-  of  Hamelin?'  "  Josephine  Preston 

^sho^^-  mis        lptkui;t4fS  -her  Play  which  was  awarded, the JUat- 


these  days  when  a  debased  style  of 
Pucci^«  sfnging  is  all 
body  knows  the  sty.e— brute  force  is  Its 
foundaiior..  It  must  r.eeds  be.  sir.ce 
every  tone  must  be  propelled  with  every 
.unit  of  lung  power  avai^.ble-ar.d  for 
I  every  tone  above  the  staif— to  be  held. 
■  of  course,  to  the  bursting  point-naore 


ford 'prize.  Almost  everyone  knows  this 
Immortal  story  which  Browning  started 
and  Mrs.  Peabody  finished. 

Her  play  is  the  glimpse  of  what  oomes 
after  the  concluding  words  of  a  fairy 
story;  it  tells  what  happened  in  that 
mythical  "ever  after"  time.  Often,  it 
ia  true,  in  her  version  there  are  many 


»  the  bursting  point-moro  «       speeches  which  strive  to  point  a 
power  still  must  be  got  together,  by  ^  aJ  rather  than  to  keep  the 

hook  or  crook,  it  nvatters  little  how^       .^'.l    ^^^.j^     -  -        -  ^  — — 

For-  this  popular  fashion  of  singing.,  ^"i* 
Mr  L'ndi  has  .not  the  voice.  But  what, 


ca'^  he  do?  If  he  sings  as  he  should 
a-coord  wiih  his  vocal  equipraent.  and 
th»  roles  fthat  he  should,  he  will  not 
s'ng  too  often.  So,  shrewdly  enough, 
he  lias  learned  to  sing  in  the  way  <x 
the  day  just  as  well  as  he  can. 

And  he  manages  very  weil  indeed. 
Beauty  of  voice  of  course  he  sacrifices 
when  ha  sings  too  loud  and  high.  But 
wbai  of  that?  The  high  notes  he  can 
sound,  and  he  can  hold  them  long.  In 
the  manner  therefore,  approved  at  pres- 
ent he  can  hol5  his  own  with  most,  for 
he  'has  at  his  command  its  two  chief 
requisites,  loud  high  notes  and  ifrvor 
1  Here  and  there,  furthermore,  he  showed 
'his  potentialities  for  finer  singing,  if 
I  fate  had   seen   things   otherwise.  Mr. 
i'  Lindi  was  well  applauded. 
\    So  was   Mme.    Sundelius.   wno  dls- 
'i  played  her  pretty  voice  and  her  art  In 
I  us  familiar  manlfosta-lcris.     K.  R.  G. 

LUTHER  EMISON 

.  >^  VX  ■  ■  V.A*^Vf-i^A 


sioi-^  li^lit  a"'^  fanciful  tone, 

but  withal  it  Is  Interesting  to  follow  the 
poetic  piper,  to  struggle  with  him  and 


Owen  Johnson,  and  "The  Hidden  King- 
dom," by  Fi-ancls  Breeding. 

Mrs.  Chastalne  In  "Children  of  Pl-'' 
vorce"  reminded  us  by  her  luxurious 
habits  of  Ouida'3  upper  class  heroines. 
The  description  of  her  rising  from  bed  ' 
and  being  in  the  hands  of  her  maid  at 
11  A.  M.  win  give  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  j 
an  Idea  of  how  .•some  women,  divorced 
or  still  encumbered  with  a  husband,  ; 
prepare  themselves  for  the  conquests  of 
the  day.    For  breakfast,  a  cup  of  coffee  , 
(without  sugar)  and  two  pieces  of  dry 
toast;  no  marmalade,  tor  she  wished  to 
preserve  her  figure.     The  curtains  of  | 
her  Louis  XV  bedroom  admitted  only  | 
softened  light.   She  had  worn  a  harness 
during    the    night    "to    preserve  the 
smooth  white  surface  of  her  forehead  , 
and  the  soft  contours  of  her  throat.  '  ^ 

Then  her  bath!  For  she  bathed  at  ^ 
least  once  a  day.  i 


Miss  Drayton's  program  was  also  well 
arranged.  It  was  as  follows:  Rameau. 
Sarabande,  Clayton  Johns,  Introduction 
and  Fugue,  Scarlatti,  SonaU,  Minuet 
and  Gigue,  Liszt,  Gnomenrelgen.  Etude 
and  La  Chasse,  Brahms,  Intermezzo  and 
Ballade,  Debussy,  Prelude,  Minstrels, 
^.Land  Poissons  d'or,  Cyril  Scott.  Sphinx, 

Ireland,    Island    Epell,  Rachmaninoff, 

Humoresque. 

It  was  an  evening  of  beautiful  sounds. 
One  forgot  that  the  piano  Is  too  often 
a  box  with  jingling,  jangling  wires,  an 
instrument  of  .torture.  Thoroughly  well-  i 
taught,  as  tonal  charm  and  brilliance  ] 
clearly  showed,  the  Interpretations  were 
not  mimetic.  Miss  Drayton  played  as 
the  music  appealed  to  her,  whether  It 
was  the  Sarabande  with  Its  stately 
melancholy,  the  fine  Introduction  to 
Clayton  John's  Fugue,  a  fugtte  not 
boresome  In  Its  development,  the  reck- 
less dash  of  Scarlatti,  or  the  brawra 
of  Liszt.  Much  to  our  regret  we  were 
unable  to  become  acqualn,tad  with  her 
Interpretation  of  the  pieces  by  Brahms 
and  Debussy,  but  enough  was  heard 
to  convince  one  that  Miss  Drayton  Is 
an  unusually  musical  pianist.  There 
are  applauded  pianists  by  high  reputa- 
tion who  are  not  musical,  but  put  their 
trust  In  speed  and  thunderous  speech. 
Such  pianists  have  not  found  their  way 
Into  the  Temnle  <»f  Art;  they  have  not 
crossed  Its  threshold. 

AROLDO  LINDl  AT  ' 
YfflPHONY  HALL 

Aroldo  Llndl.  the  Swedish-American  ] 
:«nor  who  should  have  made  his  first 
.ippearance  here  with  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company,  but  was  too  111  to  do  so.  BPAg 

=.st  night  !n  s>'mphony  hall.  a«s&^d  by 
r  rarie  Sundelius,  soprano.  In  tlie  early 

art  of  the  program  they  sang  Micaela 
.n'd'  Jose's  duet  from  "Carman";  Mr. 
-indi  sang  songs  in  E^j^lish  by  Gretch- 
ialnovo,  Hageman,  Juilter  and  Rach. 

.■saninoff;  Mme.  Sundelius.  sang  a  group  ' 

■y  Faccio,  Guamleri,  Marx  and  Grieg.  ' 
.'hen  they  sang  an  aria  apiece,  he  from 
'■  Turandot,"  she  from  "Louise."  Each 
^(planned  to  sing  later  a  group  of  Scan-  | 
dinavlan  songs,  and  they  were  to  closs 


to  finally  see  him  victorious  in  his  re- 
nunciatlon  of  Jan.  the  little  sbip- 
wriBcked  scar.  ,     ,  * 

The  Boston  University  production  of 
the  play  overrode  the  first  difficulty  of 
amateur  performances  -  by  beginning 
punctually,  but  in  many  instances  it 
showed  a  lack  of  something  which 
might  possibly  be  due  to  poor  directing.  > 
The  principals  were  often  hidden  bs- 
hind  a  motley  throng,  so  that  the  full 
purport  of  their  Unes  did  not  get  across 
the  footlights. 

Many  times,  too,  the  players  seemed 
to  be  giving  a  series  of  speeches  rather 
than  attempting  to  blend  their  separate 
parts  into  a  unified  whole.  The  Piper 
tried  to  put  spirit  and  verve  Into  his 
lines,  though  he  was  not  always  given 
help  from  the  cast. 

The  children  were  thor6ugttly  delight- 
ful and  redeemed  any  flaws  In  the  rest 
of  the  performance,  which  were  doubtless 
due  to  first  night  nervousness.  These 
youngsters  entered  Into  the  spirit  of  the 
play  and  were  natural  In  every  gesture, 
in  all  their  moments  of  clamour  or 
dreaming.    There  was  one  little  lad — 


ivuther    O.    Emerson^    baritone,  »o 
oompanled  by  Reginald  Boardman.  gave 

a  recital  In  Stelnert  hall  la^t  .v^lng_  -  ed  the  part  of  an  ex 

with  the  following  program:       wouiQ'  ^   v««v   >-o/»ii._i.ixrhii   was  1 

You  Gain  the  Tender  Creature,"  Han- 
del: "O  Sleep,  Why  Doest  Thou  Leave 
Me,"  Handel;  "De  meines  Herzen's 
kroneleln,"  Strauss;  "Die  Nacht," 
Strauss;  "Heimliche  Aufforderung,  • 
'  Strauss;    "Apres    un    Reva,"  Gabri*l 


Fatjre:    "Oh!   Quand  je  dors,"  LlMt; 

"Marlns  d'Islande,"  Fourdraln;  "If  Slen- 
der Lilies  Wandered  Forth."  Welngart- 
ler;  "The  Jealous  Lover,"  QuUter;  "The 
Secret  of  the  Sea,"  Weingartner; 
"Spanish  Gold,"  Howard  Fisher:  "May 
Day  Carol."  Deems  Taylor;  "Tranquil- 
ity," Arthur  Foots;  "Afterday,"  Cyril 
Scott;  "Sea  Fever,"  John  Adams  Loud. 

Mr.  Emerson  gave  his  listeners  an 
hour  of  pleasurable,  almost  artistic, 
singing.  His'  diction  and  his  phrasing 
are  beautiful  and  alone  a  joy  to  the 
ear.  "  His  tones  are  pure  and  resonant, 
rich  in  the  middle  aJid  lower  registers, 
not  so  strong  In  the  upper,  and  In  his 
production  of  them  he  Is  a  master 
tech»«cian.  This  was  evident  last  eve- 
ning In  spite  of  a  throat  irritation  that 
annoyed  him. 

Technically,  "Mr.  Emerson  left  little 
to  be  desired.     Artistically,  however. 


'one  would  wish  a  mors  powerful  torch 

to  his  imagination,  if  his  temperament 
will  permit.  The  frost  of  austerity 
chills  the  wing  of  his  song.  There  is 
Jefficlency  In  art,  but  it  should  be  more 
burled  .than  Mr.  Emerson  now  buries 
It 

I  It  seems  plain  th»t  Mr.  Emerson 
likes  best  subject  matter  dealing  with 
adventure,  for  It  was  in  the  songs"  of 
the  sea  ("Marlns  d'Islande"  and  "Sea 
Fever"),  and  In  the  one  entitled  "Span- 
ish Gold"  that  ha  became  least  self- 
conscious  and  most  artistic.  Among 
the  other  songs,  his  most  successful 

I  one  was  Arthur  Foote's  "Tranquility". 

I-  If  Mr.  Emerson  could  learn  to  un- 
bend, say  In  the  manixer  of  John  Coates, 

i  the  English  tenor,  he  would  be  one  of 
the  delights  of  Boston's  musioales. 

I  H.  L. 


"THE  PIPER"  GIVEN 
AT  THE  REPERTORY 


temporaneous  book  rack— ^who  was  a 
joy  to  watch  every  moment.  He  grinned, 
sobbed  and  pulled  the  cat's  whiskers 
with  just  the  right  amount  of  noncha- 
lance. Certainly  the  lame,  deaf,  decrsplt 
Inhabitants  of  Hamelin.  who  thought  ^ 
only  of  their  money  bags,  did  not  de- 
I  serve  to  be  entrusted  with  the  hearts 
of  such  children. 

Jan's  mother — ^the  part  taken  hy ' 
Helen  Park — deserves  a  word  of  com-. 
m»ndatIon.  She  was  charming  both  in , 
voice  and  manner. 

There  were  two  parts  whlc'n  seemed 
to  be  decidedly  off  centre  and  this  a^aia 
may  not  have  been  due  to  ih»  players. 
Ta»  devil  st*aiihliy  crept  about  th« 
stag«,  being  politely  careful  not  to  dls- 
tu'-b  any  one,  while  it  has  always  been 
a  common  belief  that  the  devil  is  not 
at  all  the  quiet,  meek  tjije.  but  raider 
one  who  is  bound  to  live  up  to  his 
reputation  and  n-ake  his  presence  felt 
at  soma  time.  Then  Ursula,  tl-.e-deaf 
old  woman,  did  not  handle  her  voice 
weil.  She  out  no  querulous  old  age  into 
he'-  tones  'but  had  instead  a  piercing 
semi-shriek  which  did  not  seem  in  char- 
acter. .  Q 

By  Saturday  night  a  visit  to  the  Rep- 
ertory will  probably  be  well  worth  while. 
By  that  time  the  prompter  wlU  either 
be  awake  or  dispensed  with,  the  ama- 
teu^ishiiess  will  be  worn  off  and  one  and 
all  the  players  will  saem  born  to  tread 
the  theatrical  boards.  F.  S.  !a. 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  told  us  yes- 
terday that  he  liked  his  novels  piping 
hot  or  sweetly  sentimental.  For,  sur-j 
prising  as  It  may  seem  to  those  who 
have  not  the  honor  of  his  personfljj 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Johnson  reads,  yes; 
devours  novels  as  a  rest  and  relaxaUon 
from  his  arduous  labors  as  a  sociologist; 
fui-thermore.  he  derives  from  fiction 
material  for  depicting  the  social  life  of 
today.  For  this  reason  he  subscribes 
to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  care- 
fuUy  avoiding  the  serious  articles  by 
Messrs.  Richard  AVashburn  Child  and 
Isaac  F.  Marcossoii,  who,  like  Lowell's 
John  P.  Robinson,  say  the  world'U  go 
right,  if  they  holler  out  Gee.  No,  Mr 
Johnson  gains  Invaluable  Information 
from  the  S.  E.  P.  about  doings  In  high 
society,  the  life  of  shop  girls,  the 
freaks  of  the  English  nobility,  crooks^ 
and  detectives,  not  to  mention  the  mov- 
ing picture  actors  and  actresses  of 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 


"She  threw  back  the  billowing  pink  j- 
silk  coverlet  and  put  forth  he.r  little  feet 
to  be  sUppered  in  delicate,  furry  crea-  } 
tions  that  were  renewed  every  two 
weeks."  (And  this  in  spite  of  her  daily 
bath!)  "She  descended  the  two  velvety 
steps  of  the  pHtform  on  which  stood  the 
bed  of  a  famous  courtesan,  whose  gilded 
escutcheon  still  was  raised  above  the 
damask  curtains  by  a  cloud  of  tumbling 
Cupids  She  went  into  the  bathroom 
and  down  two  marble  steps  where  a 
bath  perfumed  and  not  too  hot  was 
waiting  her  in  a  gorgeous  blue  and  gold 
shell  with  orchids  trained  against  the 
walls  of  black  marble  with  gold-encased 
minors— a  bath  a  Roman  lady  of  the 
decadence  might  l.ave  used."  ^ 

One  is  surprised  at  her  moderation. 
One  would  have  suspected  her  of  bathing 
m  the  milk  of  five  hundred  abses,  iike 
Poppaea;  or  champagne,  Uke  the  actress 
who  had  a  diligent  press  agent. 

But  this  description  of  Mrs.  Chastalne  1 
is  only  a  starter.    When  Mr.  Johnson  | 
comes  to  Mrs.  De  Lancey's  house  (N-ew  ' 
England  Renaissance,  40  bedrooms),  he  ] 
really   lets   himself   go.  "Scrupulously 
matched   footmen    in    yellow    canaries  ] 
hovered   about   serving   champagne  or 
waited  like  caryatides  against  the  walls.J 
jjiey"— the   footmen   or   the  guest^'j?— j 
"passed  through  a  dozen  salons  'ril- 
lianlly  lit  from  the  sparkling  glass  chan- 
deliers of  Venice.    There  were  tapestries 
everywhere,      Flemish     and     Gobeliir,  ] 
marbles  of  Jean  Gonjon  and  of  Jean 
Hologne;  Italian  priinillves.  naive,  col- 
orful; an  Albrecht  Duerer, -strangely  out 
of  place;  a  somber  Rembrandt;  Gains- ^ 
boroughs;  .tapestried   chairs    in  which 
princesses  had  sat;  armor   that  royal 
knights-errant  Iiad  fought  In.    All  this  ! 
had  been  amassed  from  a  ransackedl 
Europe  for  the  greater  glorification  ofl 
a    little,    bony,    slouchy  -  TOoman  -wtthl 
blonde  bobbed  hair,  abbreviated  skirts ' 
abundant  shoulders  and  back,  who  stoo 
receiving  her  guests,  a  cigarette  p'^r 
dent  from  her  vermillion  lips,  am 
these  treasures  of  a  vanished  aristc 
racy." 

There!    That's  what' Mr.  Owen  Jo 
son  can  do  when  he  really  tries.  Tii 
late  Edgar  Saltus's  descriptions  of  ur 
happy  American   or  royal  homes  ai 
drab  in  comparison. 

Mrs.  Chastafrie's  daughter  Jean  was 
a  fine  and  wsalthy  girl.   One  Is  relieved 
when  at  the  end  she  refuses  to  runi 
away  with  Ted  from  her  husband  thel 
Prince  de  Sfax,  of  noble  lineage  buil 
poor.    Ted  was  also  a  child  of  divorcdf 
^parents,  with  a  roistering  but  IncrediblJ 
rich  father.    Ted  loved  Jean  and  Jeail 
loved  him,  but  foolishly  would  not  weil 
him,  for  she  wished  him  to  work,  nol 
loaf  with  wild  and  atuptd  companions! 
'When  she  would  marry  him.  It  was  toJ 
late,  for  Ted  when  drunk  married  KIttj 
Jean's  closest  friend.'  Kitty,  a  linnet] 
head,  except  In  scheming,  knew  whal 
she  wanted  and  was  bound  to  get  It.  AI 
first  we  thought  that  the  Marquis  d| 
St.PoIIe  would  marry  Jean;  but  he  wal 
the  lover  of  Mrs.  Chastalne,  who  thougll 
the  match  would  not  be  pr6per,  not  Ij 
nice.     It  isn't  done — e.tcept  In  Frenc 
novels.  What? 

  V 


And  so  we  recommended  to  Mr.  John- 
son two  novels  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co:  "Children  .^J^sjrce." 


There  are  many  Interesting  pages 

this  novel;   studies  of  character  t; 
relieve  it  from  the  slush  of  other  pag  | 
It  is  a  novel  that  will  please  many. 

"The  Hidden  Kingdom"  Is  a  story 
wild  adv/snture.    Note  the  opening: 
just  caught  his  wrist  In  Time.  Til 
knife,  held  point  upwards  In  a  dirl 
hand,   was   flashing  sideways  towarl 
the  unprotected  ribs  of  the  man  In  froj 
of  me.   I  bent  back  the  ofCending  arl 
giving  it  a  sharp  twist,  and  the  kr.I 
fell  to  the  ground.    But  the  man  wj 
held  it  writhed  in  my  grasp,  and  hi 
sai.ie  Instant  thrust  his  left  !:nefe^ 


ulo  tiic  pit  of  iv.y  stoaiaoh.' 
Who  would  not  po  on  reading,  reading  I 
111    the    end,    after    the  halr-ralslng 
dventures  at  Paris  and  In  Spain;  the 
lid  at  last  111  Mongolia  where  the  heroes 
at  llrst  to  their  cost,  "The  Uord 
:ir."    Pupuis.  tlie  Marquis  Guadal- 
11^  del  Puenta,  the  Professor,  what 
\sl     And  how  ifebour   Konrad  von 
Miach,    the    DaHverer:     As  Prof. 
\\  I^>on   Pneli   of   Yale  would 

write  for  street-car  literary  advertise- 
ments:  •This  Is  a  KWUing  gfood  novel." 

There  Is  no  padding,  no  psychological 
study,  no  "sex-appeaV— here  Is  frankly 
a  story  of  adventure,  and  what  adven- 
tures! 

We  see  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson, 
neglecting  his  colossal  work  (the  first 
volume  Is  ready  for  distribution  to  Eub- 
scribers— only  the  printer  Is  still  grossly, 
impertinently  commercial),  spell-bound 
until  he  knows  what  became  of  the 
intrepid  heroes. 


AIDENDAYIESIN 

Aklen  Davlea  sang  this  program  last 
.ight  In  Jordan  hall:  "Come  and  Trip 
It,"  "Oh,  Sleep!  Why  dost  thou  leavcj 
me?"  Handel;  "Yn  lach  I  U  Gymru,  Ail 
hyd  y  nos."  Old  Welsh;  "Non  partir!' ' 
Plcclnni;  "Wenn  du  zu  den  Blumen 
gehst,"  Wolf;  "An  eine  Aeolsharfe," 
Brahms;  "Der  Jungling  an  der  Quelle," 
Schubert;  "Eln  Trauni,"  Grieg;  "Ero-| 
ilea,"  Plzzetti;  "Contemplation,"  Widor; 
"Comma  un  petit  olseau,"  Paladilhe;! 
"Dlmanche  a  I'aube,"  Old  Breton;  "To 
the  Children,"  Rachmaninoff;  "Clorln- 
da,"  R.  Orlando  Morgan;  "Symphony  in 
Yellow,"  Griffes;  "A  -Pea«t-  -of  Lan- 
tei-ns,"  Bantock. 

Mr.  Davles  arranged  a  program  su-  j 
perior  to  most.  It  offered  no  music  at 
all  that  was  commonplace,  but  on  the  [ 
contrary  much  that  was  good,  some  of 
real  distinction,  and  tsoma  pleasantl.v 
•  ...forr,iilar:    for    American    songs  lio 


niaklns  of  a  remarkable  sluijer.  the  Uiu 
gained  much  in  vocal  de.\.terity.  I'c 
hear  again  so  soon  a  singer  of  Mnic 
Prlajh's  pronounced  Individuality  wat 
to  take  a  risk.  May  she  give  us  opV- 
portunity  to  run  the  risk  again! 

To  comment  once  more  in  detail  or 
her  supreme  excellence  is  only  •  tc 
repeat  words  of  praise  till  thpy  weary. 
Blessed  with  a  vivid  Imagination  thai 
enables  her  to  "sense"  a  scene,  a  mood 
or  what  you  will,  a  character,  a  situa- 
tion—possessed of  the  fine  musical  in- 
telligence through  which  she  can  find 
nttlng  expression  tlierefoi^Mme.  Frijsh 
Is  able,  by  the  force  of  her  tempera- 
ment, to  bring  home  to  her  hearers  all 
that  she  herself  sees  and  feels.  And 
there  you  are!  It  seems  so  simple, 
when  Mme.  Frijsh  sings,  the  wonder 
is  everybody  cannot  do  likewise. 

To  point  out  jewels  of  special  lustre 
would  load  to  writing  down  yesterday's 
"program  afresh.  It  Is  to  be  hoped, 
though,  that  people,  after  yesterday, 
will  admit  that  Beethoven  was  no  such 
mean  hand  at  a  song  as  they  thought; 
he  only  needs  a  singer  who  knows  how. 
Perhaps  they  observed,  too,  that  Mme. 
Prysh  found  melody,  rhythm  and  gen- 
uine dramatic  power  in  Debussy  as 
well  as  the  more  usual  exquislteness. 
Who  like  her,  today,  could  suggest  the 
shiver  of  the  supeifnatural  as  she  did 
in  Fevrler's  song?  Who— but  why  go 
on?  Pray  let  Mme.  FrJj.'h  come  soon 
again—and  bring  with  her  Mr.  Frank 
Bibb  again  to  play  her  accompani- 
ments. 

TI'p  .•v!idi'?;i':e  ti-;':i  I'..',-",  f::--.  .-■■.kJ 
of  an  enthualBsm  not  equalled  ever*' 
day.  R.  R    a.  1 

BABIMA  PLAYERS 
GIVE 'THE  DYBBUK' 


Moving  Mystic  Drama  Ghetto 
^^^j^at  Symphony  Hall 


chose  one  of  the  very  best,  Griffes  a 
"Symphony  in  Yellow,"  and  he  also, 
unlike  tenors  less  enterprising,  felt__the 
charm  of  Morgan's  pretty  "Clorinda.  T.o 
add  variety,  Mr.  Davles  summoned  Miss 
Lillian  Clark  to  accompany  his  songs 
In  Welsh  with  her  harp. 

In  some  respects  Mr.  Davles  sang 
well.  He  enunciated  distinctly,  for  In- 
stance, though  his  pronunciation  in 
Handel's  "Come  and  Trip  It"  was  by 
no  means  correct.  He  sang  in  tune; 
soin''  phrases,  especially  in  Handel  s 
second  air,  he  turned  with  musical  un- 
derstanding. Making  a  brave  attempt 
to  give  each  song  its  full  emotional 
value,  he  succeeded  .best,  at  least  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  program,  with 
songs  of  tender  sentiment,  like  Han- 
del's .«ong  to  sleep  or  Schubert's  song. 

To  songs  of  heavier  weight  he  could 
not  do  full  justice  because  of  his  in- 
adequate vocal  equipment.  Not  richly 
endowed  at  the  best  with  vocal  ma- 
terial, he  has  failed  to  develop  to  the 
highest  advantage  what  gifts  the  gods 
did  make  him.  In  his  middle  range 
Mr.  Davles  is  blessed  with  a  few  notes 
of  pleasant  diuality,  though  slender,  a 
duality  which  he  could  have  made  to 
serve  other  tones  both  higher  and  lower 
if  he  had  set  his  good  mind  to  the  task. 
He  chose  to  do  otherwisfe,  with  the 
result  -  of  an  uneven  scale  that  does 
his  songs  great  harm. 

Mr.  Davles  had  the  help  last  night 
of  an  admirable  accompanist,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Malaby.  An  unusually  large  audi- 
ence applauded  Mr.  Daviss  ctu-dlally. 


to 


PVLA  FRIJSH  IN 

Povla  Fi-ijsh,  soprano,  sang  this  ad- 
mirable   program    yesterday  afternoon 
In  Jordan  hallr  Senati,  Credl  nelV  alma 
mla;   Beethoven,'  Mit  einem  gemallen 
Bande;    Mozart,    Sehnsucht    nach  den 
Fruehllng;   Schumann,   Auttraege;  De- 
Ibussy,  Le  Balcon;   Georges,  La  Pluie; 
jpenrler,    L'Intruse;    Hahn,  Infldelite; 
iChabrier,  Les  Clgales; .  Kricka,  L'alba- 
jtros;    Moussorgski,    After    Years,  La 
prlere  du  soir  (Evening  Prayer)  (from 
Nursery  Songs);  Cui,  La  Fontaine  de 
'  Czarskoe-Zelo;    Sibelius,    Var    det  en 
Drom;     Henriques,     Serenade;  Enna, 
Myggedans;  Grieg,  Tak  for  Dit  Raad. 

It  Is  only  a  few  weeKs  since  Mme. 
Frijsh  amazer"  .  >y  her  art,  people  who 
had  not  Iv  Jl  -  before,  while  she 
roused  In  '  j  'rers  even  warmer 
enthuBla-si,         j'      — '-le  used  to  stir  | 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE— The  Mos- 
cow Theatre  Hablma  presents  "The 
Dybbuk,"  a  play  In  three  acts  by  S. 

Ansky. 

Batlen  A  A.  Baratz  and  Ben  Arl 

Batleu  B  Benno  Schneider 

Batlen  G  Ben  Chaini 

Meyer  B.  'Tehemerinsky  and 

Tchetchik  Efrathy 

Chonon  L.    Warshaver  and 

Zvi  Fi-iciliiiul 
Henech .     . Benjamin  Zemach  and  I.  '■:oii 

Meehulach  A.  Prudkin 

Osher   Eiiim    ».  i  .1  r 

Gnesia  H.  Gruber  and  Wlniar  Kat<  hiir 

Sender  Brinitzer   D.  ItUiii 

Leah,  his  daughter  .  A.  Rovina.  Bat-.-Vmi 

I.  GaviiisUa 

Frieda.   .    Y.  Yudelevltch  and  H.  Greiidler 

Gite!.   Leah's  friend  T.  Robhins 

Bassia.   Leah'8  friends. ..  P.   Lubich  and 

Pudalova 

Relatives  of  Sender — 

M.  Goldln.  Beth  Ami.  Pudalovna,  H.  Edel- 

man.  A.  Friedland,  A.  Baratz. 
Beseare — 

SIndel.  a  hunchback  E.  Wlniar 

Sholom,  a  deaf  mute  Ben  Chalm 

Dal  fin  Ralken.  Ben  Arl 

Raphael,  an  old  soldier  A.  Meskin 

Bertchlk.  the  lame   S.  Brook 

Dvosie.  without  an  arm... Wlniar  Kat^ohur 

Yachne.  the  illegitimate  H.  Edelnian 

Menuche   H.  P.idult 

Rebecca,  a  Gypsy   A.  Factorovich 

Babche.  an  old  woman   F.  Lubich 

Dreisel,  a  lunatic  H.  Gruber  and 

A.  Padult 

Elka    Govlnskai:i 

Menasha.  lieah'a  betrothed 

Benjamin  Zemach 

Nachmen.  his  father  I.  Bertonov 

Mendel,  a  teacher  Bena  Schneider 

Esrlel.  the  Rabbi  of  Marlopol 

Naum  Zemach  and  B.  Tehemerinsky 

Mlehal,  his  sexton  Z.  Friedland 

Shlnishon,   Rav  of  Marlopol 

B.  Chcmerlnsky  and  Tchetchik  Efrath\ 
Chasidini — 

S.  Brook.  Chechik  Eftratl.  A.  Meskin,  A 
Baratz.  I.  Gallant.  I.  Bertonov.  Reikln 
Bfin-.\rl.  L.  War9ha%'er,  Benjamin  Zemach 
H.  Hendler,  F.  Lubich.  . 

Voice  behind  the  scenes  I.  Gallant 

In  a  civilization  where  mysticism 
reigned,  where  the  word  of  God  and 
the  spirit  were  the  outstanding  features 
of  life,  a  Dybbuk  was  a  demon,  the 
soul  of  a  departed  one  taking  posesslon 
of  the  body  of  the  living.  Our  more 
scientific  age  might  explain  Leah's  un 
natural  mental  state,  her  mounting 
,  madness  at  her  marriage  to  an  unloved 
bridegroom,  by  the  aid  of  a  volume  on 
psycho-analysis.  The  society  of  the 
synagogue  knew  at  once  that  she  was 
possessed  by  tha  soul  of  her  dead  lover, 
Hanan. 

The  whole  life  of  the  orthodox  Jew- 
ish people,  a  life  gathered  about  the 
synagogues,  where  ritual  governs  the" 
most  ordinary  events,  passes  across  the 
stage  when  Habima  presents  "The 
Dubbuk."  We  enter  the  synagogue, 
centre  of  ghetto  existence,  with  its 
Idlers,  chanting,  praying,  arguing,  its 
students  of  the  Talmud  and  Kabalah, 
thin  with  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Its 
chants  for  the  dying,  and  dancing  for 
the  betrothad.  A  poor  synagogue  it  is, 
shabby  and  bare,  but  It  lives. 

In  Leah's  home  before  her  wedding 
the  beggars  dance  and  feast.    It  is  tlia 


Charles  Bennett,  sing«r,  composer,  teacher,  jvho  died  suddenly  la.si 
Monday,  was  a  singularly  attractive  man.  He  was  always  companion- 
able. Modest  about  his  ovm  musical  attainments,  he  was  quick  to  »K>re- 
<!iate  the  merits  of  others  in  his  profession.  In  the  course  of  the  many 
jfears  we  kne^'^  Ifiim,  we  never  heard  him  say  an  unkind  word,  a  malieio^f 
comment  on  tbe  work  of  others.  He  had  decided  opinions,  but  he  was 
courteous  and  kind  in  the  expression  of  them;  not  from  policy,  not  irom 
the  wish  to  be  popular,  but  because  he  could  not  act  otherwise.  Generous 
in  action,  he  was  generous  in  speech.  A  lovable  man,  versatile  in  his 
calling.  As  a  singer  and  teacher,  he  was  known  to  many.  As  a  composer 
he  wrote  songs,  music  for  pantomimes  and  plaj-s  produced  at  the  New 
IJngland  Conservatoo'-  His  most  important  work,  a  cantata  "The  Lady 
of  Shalott,"  which  was  awarded  a  prize,  was  performed  in  several  cities, 
£|nd  heard  in  Boston  this  season.  , 

Malipi.ero's  "The  Princess  Ulalia"  •will  be  performed  this  afternoon' 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  the  concert  of  the  Boston  Philharmonicl 
opcheetia.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  -was  at  New  York  on! 
the  19th  of  last  February.  I 

Malipiero  is  greatly  interested  in  music  of  the  16th,  17th  and  iSthJ 
centuries,  has  edited  ancient  music  and  written  about  it,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  complete  edition  of  Monteverdi's  works.    In  some! 
of  his  letters  he  speaks  of  "The  Princess  Ulalia."   We  are  indebted  to  CM 
C  Burchard  &  Company  for  quotations  from  these  letters: 

"1  am  full  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  for  this  subject  of  ray  cant 
and  the  -whole  work  is  already  mature  and  ready  in  my  mind . . .  Th«: 
Pmncess  Ulalia  receives  the  news  of  the  death  of  her  husband  at  the 
She  then  relates  seven  episodes  of  her  own  life  connected  with  her  dea 
love,  and  each  one  of  these  has  always  as  main  spring  an  ancient  song,  ^ 
popular  refrain.  These  ancient  and  popular  songs  are  of  a  rare  beauty| 
and  I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  th| 
popular  songs  of  Naples  and  Venice.  They  are  characteristically  Italian| 
not  local  to  one  district.  I  discovered  them  by  mere  chance  in  an  old  MSS| 
.V.I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  a  few  days  ago  I  finished  thfl 
general  sketch  of  my  cantata  and  that  I  am  satisfied  with  it.  I  have  fori 
saken  all  other  work  and  am  here  in  the  country  so  that  I  can  work  inces^ 
santly  to  finish  the  score  and  the  arrangement  for  piano  and  voice.  Thi  | 
is  for  me  a  purely  mechanical  labor,  because  already  in  my  general  sketci  I 
I  have  all  the  orchestra  in  my  mind."  U 

Malipiero,  bom  at  Venice  in  1882,  is  best  kno-wn  here  by  his  orchestrs  1 
^rks:  "Pause  del  SUenzio"  and  his  first  suite,  "Impression!  dal  Vero,  I 
performed  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  I 

Dorothy  Gordon,  who  will  sing  in  costume  folk  songs  next  Satorda^ 
afternoon,  has  arranged  a  program  that  she  thinks  will  interest  childre  I 
well  as  older  persons.  She  has  been  quoted  as  saying:  "There  is  p-l 
need  of  playing  down  to  an  imaginary  level  when  dealing  -with  children.  I 
When  she  sings  in  a  foreign  language  she  never  translates,  for  sh  I 
thinks  that  the  "character  of  the  song  lies  chiefly  in  the  original  conj 
ception;  in  a  song  with  a  decided  point,  the  chUd  will  laugh  at  the  momenB 
■when  the  tale  takes  an  unexpectedly  humorous  turn,  though  the  smgeD 
be  singing  in  French,  German  or  Italian."  ■ 

For  her  North  American  Indian  songs,  Mi.<^s  Gordon  has  g'^ne  to  th« 
Winnebago,  Hopi  and  Kwakiute  tribes;  for  the  Colonial  to  North  Caroliiip 
and  Kentucky  mountains  and  Vermont  hills.    The  Plantation  songs  haV 
been  collected  by  Dorothy  Scarborough  and  I\Iina  Monroe,  while  two  song- 
by  Stephen  C.  Foster  have  been  added  to  this  group.    The  final  gron^ 
comprises  six  modem  songs.  ^r    ^  , 

On  the  program  the  collection  with  arrangement  of  the  Kentucic 
8on^  is  attributed  to  Howard  Brockway;  but  Lorraine  W\-man  was  th 
chief  collector  and  the  first  to  sing  the  songs.    Mr.  Brockway  wrote  thj 
piano  accompaniments. 

The  MacDowell  Club  presents  an  interesting  program  for  its  conoeifl 
on,  Wednecday  afternoon.  J 

Two  movements  from  Mehul's  second  bjnnphony  are  among  the  oj| 
chestral  works.  Mehul's  first  symphony  was  performed  at  Pans  in  186!  I 
A  contemporary  vrroba  that  it  was  "found  to  be  a  very  beautiful  worJJ 
even  after  one  of  Haydn's  most  magnificent  symphonies  had  been  pe-J 
formed."  From  March  12,  1809,  to  March  18,  1910,  Mehul  brought  o\M 
four  symphonies.  The  second  was  first  performed  in  1809  at  ihe  Pari! 
Conservatory.  Mehul  Is  known  in  Boston's  musical  life  by  music  froVl 
his  opera  "Joseph,"  in  which,  by  the  way,  Potiphar's  wife  does  not  appea^  I 
'and  by  the  overture  to  his  opera  "Jeune  Henry,"  an  overture  bette  1 
known  as  "La  Chasse  du  jeune  Henry"  because  it  portrays  musicahy  alj 
the  episodes  of  a  hunt,  from  sunrise  to  the  death  of  the  sUg.  The  operJ 
itself  was  a  dismal  failuTe,  for  the  libretto  was  thought  detestable.  Ai J 
air  from  Mehul's  "Ariodant"  -was  sung  by  Sophie  Braslau  at  a  concerT 
of  the  Boston  Sj-mphony  orchestra  in  1919.  An  orchestral  suite  by  Marjl 
merite  Mason  will  be  performed.  She  is  th«  wife  of  Stuart  Mason,  e;.  1 
cellent  musician,  composer,  and  conductor,  whose  reviews  of  concert 
published  in  the  Christian  Science  Jlonitor  were  for  several  Jears  I 
feature  of  that  newspaper.  Let  us  here  say  that  no  other  journal  in  thi  1 
country  devotes  so  much  attention  to  music  life  in  Europe.  His  correj  I 
pendents  in  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  Moscow,  all  prommen^ 
in,  the  musical  world,  write  with  understanding  and  acumen,  not  as  mer  ■ 
gatherers  of  news.  I 

Miss  Tingley  will  sing  -with  orchestra  Saint-Saens's  "The  Drummer  I 
Betrothed"  (words  by  Victor  Hugo).  This  dramatic  ballad  was  sung  b-l 
Marie  Brema  in  1900  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Sy-mphony  orchestra  ai.  I 
by  Louise  Homer  in  1909.  Hugo  wrote  the  balled  in  18'25.  Samt-Saen.  I 
music  was  first  sung  by  Mme.  Montalba  at  Lamoureux  concert  m  1888.  J 
"  "At  the  Cloister  Gate"  was  written  shortly  after  Grieg  had  retumej 
from  Rome,  where  Liszt  had  greatly  encouraged  him.  This  work  dedJI 
catea  to  Liszt,  is  a  scene  from  Bjomson  s  "Amljot  Gel  ine.  A  gi' I 
knocks  for  admission  at  the  gate  of  a  convent  late  at  night.  She  talk  I 
with  a  nun.  The  girl  is  from  the  far  North.  She  had  a  ^over.  but  -J 
kiUed  her  father.  She  fled;  passing  the  cloister  she  heard  w-omen  singi-ijl 
the  "Hallelujah."  "Methought  they  sang  of  peace;  it  soothed  ^o"!  '  r[ 
Unlock,  unlock,  I  love  him,  wretched  I  must  love  him  till  I  die  The  chc  | 
of  nuns  is  heard  "inviting  her  to  come  in  from  grief  and  sin  t^.^od^  J 

The  late  Henry  T.  Finck  described  this  work  in  his  Grieg  rog'jf"!'  I 
that  he  had  heard  it  only  with  a  piano  accompaniment,  remarked:  le.  ■ 
only  wonder  and  wish  I  had  been  bom  some  decades  later,  ^hen  P>  1 
f e.3ional  musicians  avUI  have  diacdvered  Grieg  and  forgotten  most  cf  t-J 


eplvi!:'erar"odes"or"our  day,  wifH  their  purpo-oless  ,,..  )|''  ' 
11  musical  beauty,  and  their  frantic  efforts  to  conceal  their  lacK  of  new 
iielody  in  the  din  made  by  monster  orchestras  and  by  the  choice  of  sensa- 
lonal  programs." 

Finck  wrote  this  in  1909.  What  would  he  have  written  in  1927? 

P.  H. 


Manor  )  fii  u  ■  HamHtohlind  Fran;  .roi 

j  "freely  based '  on  the  novel;  the  incidental  nui.-u  and  lyrics  aro  by 
Bernard  Hamblen. 


PICKWICK  ON  THE  STAGE 

His  Graves  in  the  Theatre's  Cemetery.  As 
Represented  In  Paris  ^ 

Mr.  Pickwiljk  will  be  seen  here  on  the  stage  a  week  from  tomorrow, 
.i.ils  will  not  be. the  first  time  he  has  honored  Boston  with  his  presence. 
De  Wolf  Hopper,  touring  for  two  yeara  as  Pickwick,  came  to  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre  in  January,  1904.  Charles  Klein  wrote  the  libretto  of  this 
comic  opera.  Manuel  Klein,  his  brother,  wrote  the  music;  Grant  Stewart 
ote  the  lyrics.  In  this  version  of  the  "Pickwick  Papers,"  the  first 
showed  the  Dingley  Dell  Arms;  where  the  audience  met  the  Wellers, 
ngle,  the  membei-s  of  the  Pickwick  Qub,  the  Fat  Boy,  Arabella,  Mrs. 

dell  and  Miss  Wardle.  The  second  act  showed  the  Manor  Farm  with 
e  picnic  party  and  hunt.  The  Boston  Herald  said  at  the  time  that 
e  librettist  had  taken  many  liberties  with  the  text,  of  the  novel.  H« 
d  "picked  out  lines  and  connected  thrnn  with  some  of  his  own  manu- 
ture,  including  a  few  puns  and  jokes  that,  even  if  they  do  win  a  laugh, 
zm  out  of  place."  The  trio,  "Boys  will  be  boys"  had  to  be  repeated 
er  and  over  again.  The  company  included  Digby  Bell,  Sam  Weller, 
ank  Beleher,  Tony  Weller,  Laura  Joyce  Bell,  Mrs.  BardelL  These  were 
e  comedians  now  best  remembered  of  the  21  in  the  cast.  The  Herald 
id  that  Mr.  Hopper  was  not  Dickens's  Pickwick  and  did  not  suggest 
m.  He  worked  hard  and  the  audience  appreciated  his  efforts,  but  he 
von  his  success  as  De  Wolf  Hopper  the  comedian,  not  as  Pickwick. 

Mr.  Pickwick  has  been  on  the  stage  for  nearly  100  years.  Edward 
Stirling's  dramatization  of  the  novel  was  performed  at  the  City  of  London 
Theatre  on  April  27,  1837. 

William  Moncreiff  made  a  version  about  the  same  time  and  gave  it  • 
the  title:  "Sam  Weller,  or  the  Pickwickians." 

Another  version  of  that  period  was  "The  Pickwickians,  or  the  Pereg- 
rinations of  Sam  Weller."  This  was  in  three  acts  and  12  scenes.  The 
dialogue  followed  almost  exactly  the  text. 

These  plays  were  not  very  successful. 

Irving  appeared  as  Alfred  Jingle  in  James  Albery's  comedy  at  the 
Lyceum,  London,  in  1878.  We  saw  it  there  that  summer,  when  it  was 
on  the  bill  with  "The  Bells."  ' 

Albery  had  written  a  "Pickwick"  comedy  in  four  acts  that  waa  pro- 
duced at  the  Lyceum  in  1871  •with  Irving  as  Jingle. 

Albery.  Does  anyone  remember  his  "Two  Roses,"  in  which  Irving, 
as  Digby  Grant,  won  one  of  his  earliest  successes?  Albery,  a  man  of 
indisputable '  talent,  died  a  disappointed  man  if  his  own  epitaph  is  to 
be  accepted  as  true: 

"He  walked  beneath  the  moon. 
He  slept  beneath  the  sun; 
He  lived  a  life  of  going-to-do, 
And  died  with  nothing  done."  / 
Then  there  Was  'TDr.  Pickwick,"  a  one-act  operetta,  text  by  F.  ,C. 
Bumand,  editor  of  Punch;  and  music  by  Edward  Soloman.   The  scene  was 
Pickwick's  apartment  with  the  incident  on  which  Mrs.  Bardell  founded  her 
•nit. 

S.  French  published  "The  Pickwickians,"  a  comic  opera  in  three  acta. 

Was  it  ever  produced? 

The  dramatization  for  De  Wolf  Hopper  was  produced  at  the  Herald 
Square  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Jan.  19,  1903. 

"Sam  Weller,  or  the  Pickwickians,"  was  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
New  York,  on  March  16,  1838,  with  William  Rufus  Blake  as  Sam.  Did 
not  Blake  play  this  part  at  the  Franklin  Theatre,  of  which  he  was  di- 
rector in  1836-7  ? 


"Mr.  Pickwick,"  a  comedy-burlesque  in  five  acts,  by  Georges  Duval 
and  Robert  Charv'ay,  with  incidental  music  by  F.  Heintz,  was  produced 
at  the  Theatre  de  I'Athenee,  Paris,  on  Sept.  21,  1911.  Gorby,  Pickwick; 
V.  Henry,  Jingle;  Saint-Ober,  Sam  Weller;  Ray  Marot,  Buzfuz;  Sauriac, 
Lord  Chief  Justice;  Jane  Lowry,  Alme.  Bardell;  Germ,  Ety  Rachel;  Le- 
comte,  Joe.  Thirty-five  characters  were  on  the  stage,  besides  super- 
nuraariea  as  lawyers,  jurors,  invited  gruests.  \ 

In  this  ienterfaijiing  version,  in  which  many  lines  are  translated 
from  "Pickwick  Papers,"  Dodson  and  Fogg  in  the  opening  scene  dun 
Mrs.  Bardell  for  her  rent  an<}  suggest  tliat  she  marry  her  lodger,  the 
rich  Pickwick.  Later  the  members  of  the  Pickwick  Club  enter  and  the 
proposal  is  made .  that  they  should  sally  forth  in  search  of  adventure. 
The  Wardles  eome  in — ^they  had  attended  a  meeting  of  the  club,  and 
extend  an  invitation. 

In  the  second  act  Sam  and  Jingle  are  introduced  at  the  Bull's  Head 
Inn.  There  is  the  irate  Dr.  Slammer,  accusing  Pickwick  of  pinching  his 
wife.   Mrs.  Bardell  enters. 

At  the  Wardles's  in  act  three.  Mrs.  Bardell  shows  up  and  cares, 
in  a  most  amusing  manner,  for  Pickwick,  who  had  been  accidentally  shot 
by  Winkle,  shot  in  a  place  that  warranted  Buzfuz  in  calling  attention  to 
the  incident.  Mrs.  Bardell  in  this  play  is  like  our  old  friend  in  George 
Thatcher's  monologue:  "Scene  rises  in  a  stone-cutter's  yard  in  Detroit. 
And  the  villain  still'pursued  her."  But  Mrs.  Bardell  in  the  fifth  and  last 
act,  the  prison  scene,  turns  out  to  be  a  good  sport  and  promises  to  carO] 
for  Pickwick  and  not  to  faint  again  in  his  arms. 

The  fourth  act  is  the  trial  scene.  The  dramatists  say  that  the  exam' 
ination  of  Sam  Weller  may  be  omitted  if  the  play  is  thought  too  long, 

Jingle  and  Rachel  run  away;  Pickwick  is -generous  to  Jingle — there's! 
a  good  deal  of  Dickens  in  this  Yersittn. 

Dees  Bob  Sawyer  appear  in  any  of  the  dramatizations?  Yes,  in  the 
"Pickwick"  to  be  seen  next  week;  a  "Pickwick"  in  three  acts  and  eight 
scenes:  the  White  Hart  Inn,  Pickwick's  Living  Room,  Shooting  Party  at 
Dingley  Dell,  Manor  Farm,  Chi^iistiiwii  Night,«a  Courtroom,  Fleet  Prik) 


Now  that  the  universal  question  is  "What  do  you  know?"  would  it 
not  be  well  for  Mr.  Beilly  to  mail  copies  of  the  examination  paper  on 
"Pickwick"  prepared  by  C.  S.  Calverley  at  Cambridge  University  in  1857. 
There  are  30  of  these  questions.  Here  'are  a  few  of  them : 

1.  "Mention  any  occasions  on  which  it  is  specified  that  the  Fat 
Boy  was  not  asleep;  and  that  (1)  Mr.  Pickwick  and  (2)  Mr.  Weller,  senr, 
ran.  Deduce  from  expression  used  on  one  occasion. Mr.  Pickwick's  max!' 
mum  of  speed. 

2.  "Translate  into  coherent  English,  adding  a  note  wherever  a 
word,  a  construction,  or  an  allusion  requires  it:  'Go  on,  Jemmy— like 
Black-eyed  Susan — all  in  the  Doun.'  'Smart  chap,  that  cabman — handled 
his  fives  well — but  if  I'd  been  your  friend  in  the  green,  Jemmy — punch  hi« 
head — pigs'  whisper — pieman,  too.'  Elucidate  the  expression,  -The  Span- 
ish Traveler,'  and  the  "narcotic  bedstead.' 

4.  "Who  little  thinks  that  in  which  pocket,  of  what  garment,  in 
where,  he  has  left  what,  entreating  him  to  return  to  whom,  with  how 
many  what,  and  all  how  big? 

13.  "What  kind  of  cigars  did  Mr.  Ben  Allen  chiefly  smoke,  and 
where  did  he  knock  and  take  naps  alternately,  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  his  home? 

18.  "How  did  the  old  lady  make  a  memorandum,  and  of  what,  at 
whist?  Show  that  there  were  at  least  three  times  as  many  fiddles  a« 
harps  in  Muggleton  at  the  time  of  the  ball  at  Manor  Farm; 

19.  "What  is  a  red-faced  Nixon? 

21.  "How  many  lumps  of  sugar  went  into  the  Shepard'a  liquor  as 
a  rule?   And  is  any  exception  recorded? 

28.  "Deduce  from  a  remark  of  Mr.  Weller,  jtmior,  the  price  per 
mile  of  cabs  at  this  period? 

3,6.    "Who,  besides  Mr.  Pickwick,  is  recorded  to  have  worn  gaiters?" 

One  might  add  in  what  year  did  Debussy  write  his  piano  piece  "Hom- 
mage  a  S.  Pickwick  Esq.  P.  P.  M.  P.  C."  and  why? 

p._a 

r  CONCERTS  0^'  THE  WEEK 

'sUNDAV — Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M,    John  McCormack,  tenor.    Sea  special 
notice. 

Boston  Oper«  HouM,  3:15  P.  M.  S'xth  and  last  ceneert'of  the  Boston 
Philharmonic  orchestra,'  Mm^.  Leglnska,  pianist  and  eoViductor.  See 
special  notice.  > 

WEDNESDAY— Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  MacDowell  Club.  Marguerite  Mason 
(Mrs.  Stuart  Mason),  Suite  for  orchestra  (Mr.  Uenom,  conductor).' 
Brahms,  three  Liebeslieder — Joseph  Waaner.  Two  choruses.  Holstj  A 
chorus.  (Mr.  Weston,  conductor).  Mehul,  Two  movements  from  Sym-_ 
phony  No.  2,  Saint-Saens,  La  Fiancee  du  Timbalier  (Gertrude  Tingley.' and 
orchestra).  Duparc,  Avx  EtoHes  (orchestra).  Grieg,  At  the  Cloister 
Gate,  for  solo  voic*s,  chorus,  orchestra  and' organ. 

Jordan  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Harvard  Pierian  Sodality,  George  Sidney 
•Stanton,  conductor.  Bigelow,  Harvard  March,  "Our  Director."  Haydn.- 
Sym'>''<-nv  N".  i2.  Rao'^m'ninoff.  First  movement  of  piano  concerto,  ; 
op.  18  (Mr.  Slonimsky,  pianist).  Songs:  Debussy,  Recitative  artd  air  from  ' 
"U'Fn'ant  P'-d'-'ue";  Sicn'msVcy,  Impr-ss'ons  and  the  Flipht  of  the  Moon  | 
(Gertrude  Ehrhart,  soprano;  Mr.  Slon'msky,  pianist  and  conductor).  ' 
D-libes.  Valsa  lento.  Donizetti,  Entr'acte  from  "The  Daughter  of  the  | 
Regiment."  Berlioz,  Rakoczy  March.  Fair  HarvarcJ. 
THURSDAY — Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Roland  E.  Parlridgs,  tenor;  Margarvt 
Kent  Hubbard  and  Edvi/ard  Bailantine,  pianists.  Ballantine,  Bird,  Mes- 
senger of  Zeus,  Palazzo  Pagani,  Saint  Valentine's  Day  in  England  (first 
time  in  Boston).  Strauss,  Heimkehr,  Dem  Hrrtjten  aehnllch  wenn  es  lang, 
Mit  deinen  blauen  Augen,  Caecilie.  Debussy,  R-citative  and  air  of  Azae) 
from  "L'Enfant  Prodigue,"  Les  Cloches,  L'Ombr*  des  Arbres,  Le  temps 
a  laisse  son  manteau.  Griffrfs,  The  Dreamy  Lake,  Cone,  Love,  Across  the 
'-  Sunlit  Land,  In  a  Myrtle  Shade,  The  Lament  of  Ian  the  Proud.  Giordano, 

'  improvviso  di  Andrea  Chenier. 
FRIDAY— Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.    Twenty. second  condbrt  of  the  Boston 

Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor.  See  special  notice, 
SATURDAY — Jordan  Hall,  3  P.  M.  Dorothy  Gordon,  soprano;  Blanche  Flem- 
ing,  pianist.  Folk  and  Period  songs  of  America  in  costume.'  Indians 
Song  of  the  Sun,  A  Fable,  Rain  Song  for  Little  Girls,  Cradle  Song. 
Colonial,  Grandma  Grunts,  The  Little  Pig,  the  Little  Sparrow,  The  Toad'* 
Courtship,  Plantation,  Creation,  Shortnin"  Bread,  Lullaby,  When  You^ 
Potatoes  are  Done,  Uncle  Ned,  Oh  Susanna.  Modern:  MacDoWell,  To  a 
Wild  Rose.  Carpenter,  The  Lawd  ite  smilln'  thro'  the  Daw.  Hadley,  A 
French  Doll's  Wooing.  Schafer,  the  Cuck-Coo  Clock.  Stoner,  The  Bum- 
ble Bee.   Zucca,  The  Big  Brown  Bear. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.   Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  concert. 


Mr.  Koussevitzky.  conductor. 


J 


custom.  Vivid  and  horrible,  the  mer- 
rymaking of  these  scarecrows  sends 
shivers  down  the  most  stolid  spine.  In 
their  gray  flapping  rags,  the  imbecile, 
the  Ume  and  the  blind  shriek  with 
crazy  laughter,  stagger  in  a  travesty 
of  a  dance,  or  snatch  ravenously  at 
their  food.  On  this  one  day  they  may 
dance  with  the  lovely  young  bride.  Her 
long  black  braids  fly  as  white  satin  Is 
pressed  by  dirty  beggar  hands,  half 
fainting  she  Is  passed  from  one  to  the 
pther.  She  falls,  her  mind  gives  way. 
the  Dybbuk  has  entered  her  body. 

Not  to  a  psychiatrist  but  to  a  holy 
rabbi  they  carry  lovely  Leah.  The 
demon  is  driven  out,  but  the  voice  of 
her  lover  Is  too  strong.  Leah  Joins 
him. 

There  could  rarely  be  a  more  mov- 
ing scene  than  the  meeting  of  Leah 
and  Hanan  In  the  synagogue.  It  is  a 
poem,  or  a  picture,  the  Intense  wasted 
face  of  the  boy  as  he  gazes  at  Leah 
standing  with  downcast  eyes.  Dame 
watching  Beatrice  pass;  the  seconds 
when  Vronsky  saw  Anna  In  the  railway 
station,  all  the  beautiful  moments  of 
passion  In  life  are  there  as  Leah  says 
"Peace  be  with  you.  Are  you  here 
again?".    And  Hanan.  "Yes." 


Much  of  the  Habim.i  players  Is  ex- 
hausting. They  are  s.rong  wine.  The 
watcher  sees  not  actors,  but  living  suf- 
fering human  beings,  and  must  live 
with  them.  He  is  drawn  from  a  de- 
tached viewpoint,  whether  he  will  or  not, 
to  feel  with  H  ;nan  In  ecstasy  chanting 
"The  Song  ol  .Songs,"  or  feverishly 
hunting  in  the  magic  book  Kabalah  for 

.a  spell  that  will  give  him  Leah.  "The 

!  D.vbbuk"  leaves  a  squeezed  dry  feeling, 

:  and  a  sense  of  beauty  known. 

To  pick  out  one  actor  in  such  a  whole 
would  be  to  place  your  fiijgcr  on  one 

'  flgure  in  a  Rafael  and  say,  "Th's  's, 
•'ood  "    There  Is  a  perfect  co-ordination 

i  with'  no  false  note.  It  Is  Impossible 
even  to  .=av.  "Among  thf  poorer  actoiB 

I,  ^fTe—."  Tn  that  knowledgre  the  Hablma 

1  players  must  find  their  reward 

IN'JACOB'SDREAM 


Grand^O^^STHouse.  Th»  >Iosp<>^ 
Theatre  Hrblma  in  -JacoVs  Dream  by 
Richard  Beer-Hoffman.  Cast. 

F.liaheva  Factorowttcc 

Rebecca    Naur.i  Zemach 

Esau   Warshawer 

Shan,artu.  Es^Vs^'l^lSv^.  .BennoJ.hne.^^^^^ 

Jacob  B  Servant    j.  Berlonow 

Tdtiibahal  .iY,„ijr-Katch 


a 
"t 


I'he  Rock  .  . 
Virai  AiiMl 
S;vond  Aiigel  . 

Uabricl   

Kaphael  ...... 

\ricl   

'tichael  .  . . . 
.■•.'inal  (Satan). 


Aaron  MesKin 
Wliiiar-Katohur  | 
....  Tamar  Robi.n3  ' 
.  .i . . . .  .   I.  GkiUand  | 

  I.  Govinekaj-a 

. ; . .  Miriam  Goldiii 
.....  D.,  Itkin 
Benjamtn  Zcniacli 


Transported  visually  to  the  nomadic 
tr«  of  Genesis  and  spiritually  to  the 
■irse  of  Jewish  mysticism,  the  Hablma 
ayers  lift  their  audience  Into  an  un- 
olleved  dramatic   intensity.  "Jacob's 
'ream"  is  a  simple  play,  soaring,  never 
i-oppingr.    Us  characters  step  from  the 
ages   of   the   Old   Testament   clad  In 
kins  and  rags,  a  half -primitive  people 
vho  can  fall  writhing  with  anguish  of 
soul,  crawi  In  abasement,  or  laugh  to 
the  depths  of  their  lungs,  entirely  with- 
out a  repression. 

Esau.  "red.  all  over  like  an  hairy 
garment,"  raoans  with  rage  that  Jacob 
has  stolen  their  father's  blessing.  Call- 
ing his  slaves,  he  tracks  his  brother  to 
a  high  place  in  the  wilderness,  but 
with  Jacob  unarmed  and  baring  his 
breast,  an  Invisible  force  holds  Efcau 
from  murdpr.  The  hairy  one  returns 
to  the  fields  and  flocks  6t  his  father, 
leaving  Jacob  alone  in  the  desert,  pos- 
sessor of  the  more  intangible  and  un- 
comfortable "blessing"— to  be  the  rest- 
less one.  the  seeker  for  light. 

To  Jacob  appear  the  four  archangels, 
Gabriel  Raphael,  Uriel  and  Jfichael. 
In  place  of  Esau's  material  Inheritance 
they  offer  him  Kingdoms  for  his  chil- 
dren. But  Jacob  rejects,  "while  man- 
kind is  oppressed."  Satan,  sliding  from 
behind  a  rock,  hears  Jacob's  spiritual 
faith  with  a  sneer,  and  when  Gabriel 
promises  that  the  Jews,  God's  eternal 
people,  shall  live  forever,  mocks  Jacob 
with  a  prophecy  of  the  miserable  fate 
of  the  Jewish  people,  "God  will  not 
concern  himself  with  your  sufferings. 
Deny  him."  Jacob  clings  to  his  belief. 
The  archangels  bless  him,  wljle  Satan 
laughs. 

In  the  first  act,  Esau's  wives  await 
his  coming.  Henna-haired,  they  loll 
like  dogs  In  an  open  space  before  the 
tents,  talk  and  roll  over  to  sleep  again, 
loose  full-tlironted  animal  I.iughter,  or 
shriek  with  anger  «»  they  think  of 
.lacob'a  trick.  Esau,  the  hunter,  re- 
turns. Savage  soundM  of  fury  tear 
rioi;i  li!;  throat.  Kl-epp'iiR  from  Is:ia('.s 
t^nt,  ho  rolls  the  ground  in  rage, 
then  up  with  nn  oath  to  kill  his  brother 

while  a  red-haired  woman  crawls  to 
his  feet  with  a  bow  in  her  teeth.  WHd 
laughs,  screams  of  defiance  from  the 
women,  in  a  truly  Eastern  hubbub  the 
hunter  goes  forth.  The  primitive  tribal 
life  of  Uie  Bible  is  alive  before  your 
eyes.  ■  ,  I 

The  productions  of  the  Hablma  are 
Intently  visual.  Players  flow  from  one 
grouping  to  another  with  beautiful  dra- 
matic gestures,  as  though  they  had  all 
been  trained  as  dancer,s  against  a  back-, 
ground  of  crazy  planes  and  shadows, 
huge  leaning  silver  trunks  of  palms  or 
crooked  futuristic  rocks  with  their  em- 
phasized make-up,  thrilling  voices,  andl 
dramatic  bodies,  they  give  something 
unseen  in  our  theatre.  Something  In- 
tensely theatrical,  insanely  convincing. 

A\'hat  can  be  said  in  praise  of  a  com- 
pany which  places  on  a  mountain  top: 
four  archangels,  not  to  speak  of  Satan, 
two  minor  angels,  and  the  souls  of  thel 
rock  and  the  stream,  and  for  an  entire 
act  has  them  converse  with  Jaoob  and; 
each  other  (In  ancient  Hebrew),  whllej 
an    extremely    Anglo-Saxon  reviewer 
!  never  even  considers  that  they  are  not 
I  angels,  that  the  dreadful  mocking  white 
■  face  Is  not  really  Satan's,  or  that  the^ 
1  beautiful  youth  In  skins  doos  not  ac-, 
i  tually  answer  to  "Jacob"?  The  reviewer' 
not  only  feels  no  doubts,  but  is  spell-, 
bound  through  their  talk  and  unearthly! 
chanting,  emotionally  carried  away  byj 
.Tacob's  dream.  R.  H.  G. 


Biographies  were  once  regarded  Dy  j 
"the  man  In  the  street"  as  stiff  reading.  \ 
There  were  excepUons,  John  Evelyn's  ! 
life  of  Mrs.  Qodolphin,  IzaaU  Walton's  ' 
lives  of  Donne  and  the  others.  One  j 
i;:lght  mention  Johnson's  lives  of  poets  1 
r  Tid  several  other  biographies.  But  there  |, 

no  poking  Into  privacy,  no  kitchen 
gossip,  no  ear  to  a  keyhole,  though  Bos- 
ivoll  In  his  inimitable  book  gives  us 
tills  pleasure. 

i  Today  biographies  are  among  the  best 
i  ncllers.  All  Uie  tneaoi,  contemptible 
I  'lalts  of  Uie  victim  are  shown  as  under 
a  spot-light  "Did  you  Uilnk  Jones  was 
eeoerouaT  Let  nie  tell  you  ft  Uttle  etory 
to  pror^S  that  he  was  a,  tiglit-wad,  a, 
sanctimonious  hypeerlte.  Bmlth  kileW 
all  about  Jones  and  told  Robinson  sev- 
eral anecdotes  illustrating  his  real 
.  haraoter.  Robinson's  smi  told  me."  Thp, 
biographer  must  be  epigrammatic',  be 
ist  coruBcate,  If  TjUbIiui  B.  Ferguson 
,t  Bohool  In  1S48,  there  must  be  a 


j  ;.  , ^     Hl'CHIUnt     O'     t!l6  SOllBOlhHUSS, 

the  teache",  the  houses  where  the 
teacher  was  boarded  round,  tlie  village 
Itself,  and  social  and  political  IHe  la 
the  country,  state  and  the  United  States, 
In  a  footnote  there  Is  a  desoription  of 
the  geography  studied  by  Ferguson, 


suppres.sea  Dy  tue  jii ar.licKl,  wliu":  :i 
concerned  with  the  kind  of  life  we  should 
like  to  live.  The  practical  sld^  Is  at  the 
same  time  particular,  individual  and  un- 
interesting. 


as  well  be  never  wniien,  ana 
by  the  Italian,  because  of 
songs  proved  well  worth  the  r.  ,  : 
Miss  Leglnska  got  fine  tone  from  her 


One  absorbed  Ir  tncama,  stat*  el'  chorus,  though  the  basses  might  bave 
health,  cannot  win  intimacy;  If  one  trisEl  dcmfr  better  by-  her;  tiut  has  taught 
to  achieve  Intimacy  by  talking  about  ■  — — 


One  Is  naturally  curious  about  th« 
private  life  of  famous  men.  In  a  re- 
cent German  edition  of  Moaart's  lettem 
there  ts  one  of  a  bawdy  nature  ad- 
dresser! by  Mozart  to  his  wife.  No  bi- 
ographer henceforth  will  fall  to  expati- 
ate on  tills  side  of  Mozart's  character. 
Mr.  Ernest  Newman  In  his  latest  book 
about  Beethoven  devotes  a  chapter  to 
the  unsavory  cause,  as  it  is  supposed, 
of  the  composer's  deafness.  Probably 
old  John  Aubrey  was  one  of  the  first.  If  ^ 
not  the  first,  biographer  who  dragged 
out  decently  hidden  things  and  chuckled 
over  the  exposure. 

There  la  an  exoells&t  chapter,  "Tbe 
Pleasure  of  Reading  Biographies,"  on» 
of  18  peadabJe  chapters  In  the  lat*  Jl. 
Clutton-Brock'B  "EssayB  en  Literature 
and  Life,"  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  A 
Co.  The  essay  was  suggested  to  this 
graceful  and  thoughtful  writer  by 
Modest  Tchaikovsky's  life  of  his  brother 
Peter,  We  single  out  this  essay,  for 
It  Is  perhaps  as  characteristic  of  the 
writer  as  the  others  In  the  readable, 
stimulating  volume;  It  reveals  with 
greater  clearness  his  own  Individuality 
of  thought  and  fascinating  manner  of 
expression. 

Clutton-Brock  believed  that  a  biog- 
rapher should  have  that  kind  of  affec- 
tion for  his  subject  which  would  not 
allow  him  to  misrepresent  htm  and 
should  have  full  and  Intimate  knowledge 
of  him.  Biographies  of  this  kind  are 
not  often  written.  "Most  biographers 
either  do  not  know  enough,  or  they  are 
afraid  of  the  family  which  has  commis- 
sioned them  to  write,  or  they  fall  to  see 
what  Is  Interesting."  They  find  out  what 
Is  Interesting  only  through  knowledge  and 
affection.  For  example,  if  some  one  had 
done  for  Shelley  what  Hogg  began  tc^ 
do  and  would  have  done  if  Shelley's 
family  had  not  stopped  him  and  what 
Trelawny  did,  we  should  not  have  to 
think,  of  Wordsworth  as  a  "prosy  old 
man  with  an  unaccountable  gift." 


The  majority  of  biographers  "prox'oke 
malicious  curiosity,"  by  what  they  leave 
out  (yes,  even  the  new  school  of  biogra- 
phers fail  us  occasionally  in  this  respect. 
We  should  like  to  know  more  about 
John  Brown  and  Queen  Victoria; 
whether  she  consulted  him  In  publltf 
matters.  What  was  Poe's  favorite 
tipple? 

"If  you  read  the  life  of  an  archbishop 
who  seems  to  be  always  an  archbishop, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  In  his 
night  -shirt  no  le.ss  than  in  his  gaiters, 
you  search  for  the  slightest  hint  of 
some  moment  when  he  was  not  an  arch- 
bishop, and  magnify  it  in  your  own 
mind  so  that  you  come  to  believe  he 
must  have  been  more  violently  and 
more  often  not  an  archbishop  than 
was  really  the  case.  The  cupboard  is  so 
carefully  locked  that  you  think  it  must 
be  full  of  skeletons." 


Biographers  like  the  one  of  Tchaikov- 
sky enthralled  Clutton-Brdfck  as  no 
other  books  except  a  few  of  the  great- 
eat  masterpieces  as  "Hamlet,"  He 
named  "Hamlet"  because  It  seemed  to 
him  a  biography,  ema  that  Hamlet 
wished  Horatio  to  write,  "1  acquire 
with  Hamlet  that  kind  of  Intimacy 
which  comes  only  at  rare  moments  with 
real  men  and  women,  an  Intlma^sy  which 
makes  all  judgment  seem  Irrelevant 
and  which  supersedes  all  other  pleas- 
ures and  excitements  of  literature." 


And  so  reading  about  "Disraeli  and 
Gladstone,  Clutton-Brock,  while  he 
found  these  biographies  less  franit,  In- 
timate, affectionate,  realized  that  the 
opposed  party  leaders  were  often  all 
human  beings,  without  approving  or 
disapproving  of  them,  Biography,  when 
It  is  also  concerned  with  a  whole  soci- 
ety. Is  the  best  kind  of  history,  which  la 
nothing  without  Intimacy,  "Unless  you 
can  live  In  a  period,  you  know  nothing 
about  it  except  dates."  So  Disraeli  and  I 
Gladstone  are  to  history  what  character  | 
Is  to  plot,"  , 


ttvem,  one  Is  a  bora.  "Tet  even  bores 
h&va  a  passionate  desire  to  achieve  Inti- 
macy, though  they  try  to  do  It,  like  boa- 
constrtirtors.  by  absorbing  others  into 
themselves.''  "11118  craving  for  Intimacy 
iH  discussed  at  length  with  marked  an- 
alytical acumen. 

One  would  gladly  have  this  essay 
bound  with  Marcel  Schwob's  preface  to 
his  "Vies  Imaglnalres''  In  a  little  volume 
with  flexible  covers,  though  here  It  may 
be  said  that  Clutton-Brock's  essays, 
well-printed,  caa  easily  be  a  pocket  com- 
panion. They  are  on  various  subjects 
written  la  the  years  that  followed  the 
publication  of  two  volumes  that  have  al- 
ready been  discussed  in  The  Herald. 
There  are  IS  essays  In  this  latest  book, 
In  which  Hazlitt,  George  Moore,  Words- 
worth, Blake,  Croce,  Matthew  Arnold,: 
Bernard  ShaW,  critics,  puritanlsm  and 
art,  the  future  life  and  some  other  sub- 
jects are  treated  la  a  delightful  and  II- 
'  lumlnatlng  manner.  "Simpson's  Choice," 
Is  the  title  of  "Essay  on  the  Future 
I^lfe,"  and  it  is  In  verse.  , 
,  Among  the  perversities  of  criticism  isj 
tie  suggestion  of  anxiety.  "Those  who 
sSffer  from  it  are  afraid  of  liking  any- 
thing they  ought  not  to  like."  There  Is  j 
"Puritanic  suggestion";  the  "Comp.Tra- 
tive" — for  there  are  some  who  can  think 
of  one  artist  only  In  terms  of  another. 
There  are  the  "Tendency"  and  "Move- 
ment" suggestions. 

Clutton-Brock  was  free  from  these 
■uggestions  la  wcUixig  thesa  jicaaya. 

'The  Princess  Ulalia"  Heard 
Here  for  First  Time 


It  is  easier  to  intimate  with  Ham- 
let and  Tchaikowsby  than  with  real 
people,  this  essayist  argued,  because 
we  long  for  intimacy  while  at  the  same 
time  we  are  afraid  of  each  other  in  the 
flesh.  "There  are  two  sides  to  every- 
actual  human  being,  the  practical  side, 
(which  is  cnnce^.^ed  with  living,  and  the 
Iher  or  ideal  side,  often  \hidden  andl 


Yesterday  afternoon  Ethel  Leglnska 
drew  a  large  audience  to  the  Boston 
Opera  House,  to  hear  this  season's 
final  concert  by  the  Boston  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra-  She  began  her  wide- 
ly varied  program  with  Weber's  "Eu- 
ryanthe"  overture-  Though  the  pianis- 
simo melody  for  \'lollns  was  exquisitely 
stmg  and  tastefully  accompanied,  the 
performance  as  a  whole  was  not  one  of 
Miss  Leglnska's  most  successful,  bs- 
cause  of  a  lack  of  precision  of  attack 
in  tuttl  passages;  an  excess  of  zeal, 
furthermore,  on  the  part  of  the  trom- 
bones and  the  kettledrum  did  violence 
to  the  spirit  of  Weber's  muslc- 

Far  better  playing  followed,  a  beau- 
tifully balanced  performance  of  the  In- 
troduction to  Beethoven's  C  minor 
piano  concerto.  The  Duo  Art  Piano — 
Included,  If  you  please,  in  the  list  of 
"assisting  artists"! — played  the  first 
movement,  as  recorded  by  Miss  Legin- 
ska.  The  lady,  herself,  assuming  the 
burden  of  the  largo  and  the  rondo, 
played  them  delightfully.  Indeed.  But 
notwithstanding  her  peculiar  sympathy 
for  the  music  of  early  Beethoven,  the 
deftness  of  touch  that  seems  made  for 
tlie  purpose,  the  performance  lacked 
the  brilliancy  It  has  when  all  Is  well, 
for  the  orchestra  was  not  secure  enough 
to  play  with  the  needful  verve. 

Tliey  were  more  at  their  ease  In 
Maliplero's  cantata,  "The  Princess 
Ulalia,"  which  was  receiving  Its  first 
Boston  performance.  Its  second  any- 
where. It  has  already  been  told  how 
Maliplero  found  seven  ancient  Italian 
songs  In  an  old  manuscript  To  make  a 
frame  for  them,  he  devised  a  simple 
scheme.  The  Princess  Ulalia  Is  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  her  husband.  And  ai 
she  muses  sadly  she  sings  old  songs, 
songs  that  leap  to  her  mind  as  she 
thinks  of  her  childhood  daya,  her  youth, 
her  marriage,  her  loss. 

They  are  lovely,  these  ancient  songs 
of  the  people,  and  Mallpiero  made 
choral  versions  of  them  with  taste,  var- 
iety, and  skill  in  writing  for  voices. 
Their  charm  Is  so  great  that  perhaps 
Maliplero  might  best,  letting  well 
enough  alone,  havo  let  them  be  heaid 
by  and  for  themselves,  with  no  attempt 
to  make  something  dramatic  out  of 
material  not  dramatic  at  all. 

All  he  Invented  is  pleasant  enough, 
neither  harsh  nor  freakish.  But  the 
Introduction,  curiously  vague,  estab- 
lishes no  mood.  The  opening  chorus, 
a  "dance  for  fair  Ulalia."  though  of  a 
strongly  marked  rhythm,  lacks  the 
gaiety  the  words  suggest.  The  lament 
that  follows  the  herald's  announcement 
of  the  prince's  fall  on  the  field  has  more 
beauty  In  It  than  the  most  of  Mall-  , 
plero's  original  music,  and  also  more  I 
emotional  force.  The  final  lament 
seems  an  anticlimax.  The  interludes 
of  the  "Singer  of  the  Tale"  sound  as 
though  they  might  be  made  both  ex- 
pressive and  melodious. 

But  though  some  of  the  music  sound- 
ed empty  let  us  be  thankful  for  the 
opportunity  to  hear  It.  New  choral 
music,  for  all  we  hear  In  Boston,  might 


them  to  sing  correctly,  and,  of  greater'^ 
Importance,  with  spirit  and  sentiment 
She  has  a  big  field  open  to  her  1:. 
choral  concerts  with  orchestra. 

Dorothy  Peterson  Raynor  sang  In- 1 
telligently  and  Joseph,  Lautner  de-l 
claimed  the  herald's  announcements! 
with  becoming  vigor. 

The  concert  closed  with  Berlloz'sl 
Ktikoczy  march.  R-  R.  G- 

JOHNlXORMACK 

At  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  afterl 
noon  John  McCormack,  tenor,  asslsterf 
by  Jean  Bedettl,  'cellist,  and  Edv 
Schneider,  accompanist,  gave  a  reclta^ 
Mr.  McCormack  sang: 

Minnelled  (Old  German);  En} 
.the  Sweet  Elyslan  Groves,  Handel  I 
La  Procession,  Pranck;  Desolation.  BanI 
tock;  Luoghl  serenl  e  carl,  Oonaudyl 
Is  She  Not  Passing  Fair?  Elgar;  threa 
Irish  folk  songs — No,  Not  More  Wel-I 
come,  The  Ballynure  Ballad  and  Thd 
Snowy-breasted  Pearl;  The  Blttemes^ 
of  Love,  J.  P.  Dunn;  Now  Sleeps  ti 
Crim.son  Petal,  Roger  QuUter;  Just  fod 
Today,  Blanche  Seaver,  and  Thlnq 
Eyes  Still  Shlned.  Edwin  Schneider. 

Mr.  Bedettl  played:  Adagio  and 
Allegro,  Cervetto;  Allegro,  Valentinld 
Arioso,  Bach;  The  Bee,  Scht4>ert;| 
Evening  Song,  Schumann;  SchensoJ 
Van  Goens,  and  La  Chasse,  Popper. 

If  one  were  to  consider  Mr.  McCor- 
mack as  the  "lyric  tenor"  that  he 
supposed  to  be,  one  would  have  to  ad- 
mit that  yesterday  he  was  In  poor 
voice.  But  the  poorness  was  only  lol 
the  highest  tones,  where  the  voice! 
cracked  several  times  and  where  he  wa«l 
not  able  to  hold  the  evenniss  on  sus-| 
talned  notes.  But  without  desiring  to| 
follow  audacity  where  expertness  fe 

to  tread,  it  seemed,  to  one  who  had  noil 
heard  Mr.  McCormack  for  some  time^ 
that  his  voice  had  changed  from  tenor 
to  baritone.  In  range  If  not  In  quality.] 
His  middle  and  lowest  tones  were  mel- 
I  low  and  strong  and  showed  no  slg 
of  the  weakness  that  beset  the  highest] 
ones. 

Beyond  mere  voice  quality  abd  pro-| 
ductlon,  however,  Mr.  McCormack  Is  ac 
artist.  Therefore  for  him  to  give  a  re-l 
cltal  In  which  the  listener  finds  nol 
pleasure  and  the  student  no  profit  Isl 
quite  unlikely.  One  listens  to  his  clarltyl 
of  diction  and  his  clearcut  phraslngl 
with  little  or  no  thought  of  the  studyl 
and  work  behind  them,  so  simply  andl 
naturally  do  they  fall  from  his  lips.  Tol 
this  perfection  of  technique,  which  Isl 
the  body  of  his  songs,  he  gives  to  each! 
a  soul  that  enables  the  hearer  to  fee^ 
Its  full  significance.  By  this  process  yes- 
terday he  gave  to  that  simple  prav>- 
"Just  for  Today,"  an  effectiveness 
a  beauty  probably  immatched  In  n,., 
a  church  service  for  the  day.  No  won- 
der the  audience    begged    to  hear  ill 
again.    Equally  beautiful  was  his  sing- 1 
ing  of  Franck's  "La  Procession."  Witt 
the  folk  songs  he  charmed.    And  o-| 
course    a  certain  niunber    of  encore; 
were    pre-ordained,    although  amonj 
these  Mr.  McCormack    omitted  whaJ 
might  be  termed,  for  him,  some  of  thn 
Inevitable  ones.  T 

The  position  of  assisting  artist  on  r 
program  Is  usually  «i  thankless  one,  buH 
Mi-.  Bedettl,  by  his  selections  and  hid 
playing,  was  accorded  ills  full  measure  \ 
of  enthusiastic  response.  J 
The  hall  was  filled,  several  hundreti 
persons  being  seated  on  the  platform  || 
and  many  otliers  standing. 


H.  L. 

j      London  String  Quartet 

The  last  of  the  season's  series  of  | 
I  chamber  concerts  given  to  the  Bos- 
j  ton   public   by   Elizabeth   Shurtleff  I 
j  Coolidge  took  place  at  the  Boston 
Public  Library  last  evening,  when  | 
the  London  String  Quartet  played. 
Well  before  the  appointed  hour  every  I 
seat  was  taken,  and  the  doors  were  | 
closed.  The  Iar?e  response  of  audi- 
ences to  the  concerts  mkde  possible 
by  Mrs.  Coolid.i;e's  generosity  does 
credit  to  the  city  as  well  as  the 
players  and  the  donor.  Each  of  the 
concerts  has  drawn  a  large  aitend- 
ance.  and  it  may  well  be  assumed 
that  the  promised  series  for  the  com- 
ing season  will  draw  equally  large 
numbers. 


Kiauu.s  J,uvey.  lust   .ioh  .,  ■li..uiia.s 
■.  Petre,  secdnd  vloliif;  (  .  Warwick  ^ 
vans,  viola,  and  H.  Waldo  Warner, ' 
■llo — chose  an  admirable  program, 
he  first  ot  Beethovt  ii's  Rasonmow- 

^iy  Quartets,  a  pair  of  Indian 
Jlietches  from  the  pen  jot  Uriffes  and  ; 

l.avel's  quartet  comprifed  the  music. 
'  The  Beethoven  Quart^.  well  known 
3  It  is.  served  largelyjas  an  exposi- 
on  of  the  method  ofl  the  players, 
•ho  took  part  In  th^  recent  Bee- 
loven  Centenary,  held  at  Symphony 
rail.  They  were  heard  to  better  ad- 
antage  last  evening  than  when  the 
ast  expanses  of  Syjnphony  Hall 
oused  them,  but  theyi-enewed  many 
arlier  impressions.  The  men  are 
nusicians  of  fine  individual  ability. 
5arh  draws  from  his  instrument  lus- 
rous  firm,  warmly  vibrant  tones. 
Maying  together,  their  fusion  is 
.moolhly  welded  and  productive  of 
ensuously  beautiful  tone.  But  that 
nsion  is  not  so  complete  that  the  . 
stener  forgets  the  individual  play-  | 
I  S.  This  emphasis  on  the  four  mem-  ' 
era  of  the  quartet  rather  than  on 
lie  group  as  a  unit  is  quite  appar- 
ntly  intentional.  Without  diminish- 
ig^,  the  coherence  and  the  unity  of 
le'ir  playing,  the  men  have  secured 
strongly  characteristic  manner,  of 

j  )laying. 

The  Griffes  music  held  real  inter- 
Mt  for  last  night's*  audience.  Both 
iketches  are  zesttul  mood  pictures, 
•.be  first  being  the  more  subjective. 
The  material  and  the  treatment  are 
isimple  and  unassumin.a;  the  effect  of 
the  tthole  is  unusually  stirring.  In 
contrast  with  the  Beethoven  which 
had  preceded  and  the  Ravel  which 
followed,  the  brevity  of  the  sketches 
heightened  their  Impressiveness. 


.>,-\th  Shot  '  ic^ 
O.St  only  a  dimf 
.-on    reads  and 

nov«ils  by  McrtlniPr  Collins.  Wo  agre 
with  hini  in  sayinfr  that  this  delightfu 
novelist  ISi  today  neglected.  Mr.  John 
son  prefers  Blackriiore's  "Maid 
Sker"  to  "I^orna  Doone.'-'  There  ar 
persons',  ■we  hear,  who  stiU  read  "th 
novel.s  by  E.  P.  Rop. 

It  has  long  been  known  thai  l^tr 
John  Drew  dislikes  the  throwing  asid 
the  character  he  is  portraying  to  say 
fe-vv   words   to   the   "kyind  frends' 


By  PHTIitfPHALE 
v.uL,ONIAL  TIffiATRE— First  per- 
formance  in  Boston  of  "Criss  Cross,  a 
nusical  comedy  In  a  prologue  and  two 
acts.  Libretto  by  Otto  Harbsc  and 
Anne  Caldwell:  music  by  Jerome  Kern. 
Produced  by  Charles  Dillingham.  Victor 
Barravalle  conducted. 
The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Countess  de  Pavasao  T^  t\nnt 

TinUv  T>a.v  Dorothy  sione 

Jasmini        '   Dorothy  Francis 

n'p^ee    Cvnthia  Foley 

Goilte  mkgeT  :  Genevteve  Kent 

chHetoj*^  cro.. ;;;;;;;;;;  •-l.rS 


Maestro  viageiaw'o    i  Ji^Cir  Thomson 

'ill  ^ufe"""": .  °' .  ^.'^'.-.-.-.-.-.'^MarV&oU 
Susie,  the  Cjund^  ^^^^^^^        Tbom^i  Bell 


a  lew  w„ra»  v.       ^.--^  " "'T  ) "phVahim' BeSani.\\\- : : .^^^^^■6^^^^^^ 

beating  their  hands  toge{her  the  °ther  g-ot  Ma.erouj^^^^^^^^ 

..ide  of  the  curtain.     Time  and  time?  Viage:iai.pre__  Thomson 

again  he  has  refused  to  yield  to  thei 
liarbaric  clamor,  except  to  bow  grace -j 
fully  In  acknowledgment.  Last  Monday 
night  the  audience  would  not  be  content 
until  he  changed  suddenly  from  Sir 
AVilliam  to  Mr.  Drew. 

Thi.s  attitude  of  an  audience  shows 
that  it  ha.s  more  regard  for  a 
ing  a  part  than  for  the  part 


There  were  many  others  Inclu^ng  the 
16  Tiller  "Sunshine  Girls"  and  the  sur- 
prisingly acrobatic  Arabs. 
Mr.  Stone  was  up  to  his  old  tricks, 
ice  snows  as  indefaUgable  and  as  daring  In  Har- 
nce  f  fashion  as  ever,  rescuing  the 

...„    man  P^y-]'^^^Xlr,  in  distress  by  a  sensational  fly- 

ing a  part  than  for  the  part  he  P'ay^:  leaping  into  the  air 

or  does  the  audience  leave  the  theatre ;  !"&  J^oke  his  escape  and  apparently 
thinking    it    has  not  had  its  money.s  .,^i.^„„f  the  aid  of  the  spring  board  or 


worth  unle.ss  an  actor  or  actress  gives 
as.surance  by  word  of  mouth  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  again  in  "dear  o\fi  Bos- 
ton," that  he,  she,  the  company, ,  th« 
manager,  the  author,  the  scene-painter, 
the  stage  hands,  -including  the  electri- 
cian, the  shopkeepers  who  furnished 
the  costumes,  hats,  boots,  wjgs — are  all 
profoundly  grateful? 

Mr.  Drew  is  too  fine  an  actor  to  In-, 
dulge  in  moth-eaten  platitudes  that  give 
indescribable  joy  to  the  spectators.  Last 
Monday  night  he  reminded  them  that 
hp  was  not  a  in.aker  of  speeches:  that 
this  fact  was  well  known  to  them. 


)NESDAY,   MARCH    23,  19 


A«  the  World  Wags 

By  PHILIP  HALE 


Not  to  keep  tho'readera  of  this  colunn 
In  agonizing  suspenso  wo  now  answer 
the  questions  propounded  In  The 
Herald  of  March  22. 

Men  portrayed  with  spectadea,  eye- 
glasses, monbcles  on  postage  stamps; 
Duke  WUhelm  of  Luxembourg  with  an 
eyeglass;  King  Alexander  on  the  stamps 
of  Yugo-Slayla;  President  King  on  the 
5-cent  stamp  of  Liberia;  at  least  three 
■-aBlllan  stamps  in  the  Issue  of  1906; 
T.  A.  Zaimls.  Crete;  President  Masa- 

K-,  Czecho-Slovakia,  in20;  Haiti.  Presi- 

iit    Borna,    1024;    President  Wilson, 

-5;  King  Custave  of  Sweden:  f.  C. 
;ranco  of  Portugal,  3925;  President 
lloosevelt;  men  of  Bulgaria,  Monaco, 
l..ithuania,  Cuba,  Mexico,  China.  Jlr. 
H.  R.  Clanfield,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
lebted  for  some  of  this  information,  says 
that  the  British  Kmpirc  has  not  fur- 
nished an  example  of  spoctacleSi  but  on 
a  stamp  issued  by  St.  Kltts  our  old 
friend  Columbus  is  pictured  on  his  ship 
with  a  telescope  glupd  to  his  eye, 
(hough  the  telescope  was  not  known  to 
Enrojicnns  till  a  century  later. 

SI,!  rues  and  stovepipe  hats:  Kruger 
■n-c.iis  dne:  so  does  Samuel  Palmer  at 
Reatling,  England — he  al-so  sports  an 
unibr.^lla.  The  statue  of  a  member  of 
Parliament  at  Glasgow  pictures  the  top- 
hat  held  upside  down. 

The  monocle  is  included  In  the 
Chamberlain  bust  at  Guildhall.  Walter 
Besant  wears  an  eyeglass  In  a  medallion 
in  London.  "The  eyeglass  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  new  Chamberlain  statue, 
though  the  sculptor  has  suggested  It  by 
marking  the  Indentation." 

Mme.  d'Arblay  spoke  of  the  Marquis 
d'  Astorgas,  who  "insisted  that  a  pair 
of  eyeglasses  should  be  placed  on  tlie 
marble  nose  of  his  statue." 


Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  has  been  playing 
a  favorite  form  of  solitaire  by  naming 
'12  great  novels."  They  are  all  by  Rus- 
sian anthors.  This  will  lead  those  who, 
to  quoto  Charles  Reade,  are  "so  overj 
flowing  -n-lth  mental  power  that  th< 
Weeklies  ha-v«  had  to  set  up  a  waste 
plrio.  for  their  Intellects,"  to  name  theil 
'12  great  novels."  It's  a  harmless 
amusement,  except  for  novelists  now 
living,  whose  Inward  confidence  has  a 
hard  struggle  with  becoming  modesty. 

To  name  "favorite  novels"  is  another 
matter.  Jt  may  be  that  the  "favorite" 
novels  of  Jones,  Brown  or  Robinson  are 
not  among  the  so-called  "great."  In  our 
l.ovhood  -n-e  regarded   "Jlad  Mlko  the 


MONEY  UNDER  FALSE  PRETENCES 

(Manchester.  Enr..  Guardian) 
It  was  a  Gentile  errand-boy  who  ap- 
plied to  his  Jewish  employer  for  n  rise 
In  wages.    To  this  the  careful  Jew  re- 
plied: 

In  Leap  Tear  there  are..  366  days 
Tou  work  8  hours  i^er  day 
Therefore  you  don't  work..  24i  daya 

122  days 

Tou    don't    work  Jewl.sh 

and  Christian  Sabbaths..  104  days 

18  days 

Tou  have  14  days'  holiday   14  days 
4  days 

Tou  don't  work  Christmas 
Day,    New   Tear's  Day, 

id    Good    Friday   3  days 

1  day 

"If  It  vosn't  Leap  Tear,"  added  the*- 
lad's  employer,  sternly,  "you  vouldn't 
be  vorking  for  me  at  all 

\  As  the  World  Wags 

The  big  business  man  advertised  for 
an  ofTica  boy.  The  next  day  a  boy  came. 
He  ■«-aa  a  truthful  little  boy.  "Do  you 
think  you  'will  make  a  good  office  boy? 
said  the  big  business  man.    "Yes.  sir,"  \ 
replied  the  truthful  little  boy,   "but  I 
thought  I  could  got  sonVe  Job  a  little 
better'n  that."    "Why,   goodness  me 
said  the  business  man,  "I  started  as  ani 
office   Hoy."     "I   know."   returned  the! 
truthful   little   boy,    twisting  his  hat,l 
"but  I  kinda  wanna  get  somewhere." 

ORACLE 

iiunungton    Rice,  Baritone, 
Eiizabeth  P.  Rice,  Reader 


Without  the  aid  of  the  spnng  board  or 
any  mechanical  appliance     to  quote 
the  time-worn  wheeze  of  the  rlngnias 
ter  when  the  circus  was  of  only  one 
ring     Mr    Stone  brought  his  laugh 
with  supplementary  wheeze;  he  danced 
with  gu^to;  he  sang-that  Is  to  say,  his 
enunciation  was  distinct.  v,„^ir,„l 
His  daughter,  Dorothy,  was  charminK  j 
In  song  and  dance;  also  In  re  atlon  to  | 
what  the  librettists  might  be  pleased  to 
call  the  plot— lonely  girl  In  France  the 
vmainou!  Benani,  the  gallant  American 
lA  thrPoreign  Legion--something  about 
untold  wealth  and  the  key  to  its  re- 
covery In  four  talismans  that  must  De 
brought  together-all  rather  vague,  but 
inconsequential.    The  show  was  the 
thine-  pretty  girls— aU  of  a  size,  won- 
derfully drilled  in  the  precision  and 
grace  of  terpslchorean  evolution;  girls 
^th  agreeable  voices;  i^usic  tunelul, 
well  written  for  voices  and  fp^  the  feet 
competent  orchestra  ably  directed  by 
Mr  Barravalle;  tasteful  costumes,  rich 
m  color,  with  effective  contrasts;  stage 
settings  also  effective-the  story  of  the 
entertainment,  hugely  enjoyed  by  the 
large  audience— all  to  be  told  in  the 
Jerky  manner  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jinsle. 

Among  stage  clowns  Mr.  Stone  is  still 
eminent  rather  in  action  than  mjest 
for  his  gags  were  not  sparkling;  laughter  I 
was  excited  by  his  facial  play  and , 
grotesque  dancing  rather  than  by  re 
freshing  quickness  of  repartee  or  sud- 
denly sprung  Joke.    It  would  be  easy 
td  be  enthusiastic  over  his  daughter 
one  of  the  most  successful  achievements 

°^But  there  was  much  to  enjoy  be- 
sides the  welcome  Stone  Family^  there 
was  always  something  doing,  something 
to  Dieastf  the  eye  and  ear.  The  pro 
'oeue  brought  In  Mr.  Stone  in  former 
roles!  represented  by  characters  wearing 
masks  representing  his  face,  and  cos- 
reniinding  one  of  his.  preceding 
roles  Mr.  Hoycr  danced  nimbly  and 
win  with  Miss  kone;  H™n  ^d 
a  knockabout  dance  vN-lth  Mr.  Stone. 
The  show  Is  something  more  than  a 
family  affair,  but  what  would  it  be 
without  this  happy  family. 


Passes 
Rice  sacg 


Huntington  Rice,  baritone,  and  El!a- 
beth  Pooler  Rice,  reader  of  plays,  gave 
a  Joint  recital  at  Repertory  Hall  !a«t 
night,  Henry  L.  Gideon  at  the  piano. 

Mrs,    Rice   read    "Mr.  Plm 
by,"  by  A.  A.  Milne.  Mr 
the  following  songs: 

Laicia  ch'io  Pianga,  "Rinaldo,"  Ha«- 
del;  "Du  Blst  die  Ruh',"  Schubert: 
Vision  Fugitive,  •'Herodiade,"  Masse- 
net; two  Irish  folk  songs  arranged  by 
Hughes:  Where'er  You  Walk,  "Semele," 
Handel. 

Mr.  Rice  used  his  voice  •with  consum- 
mate skill  and  intelligence.  It  !s  really 
not  a  solo  voice  for  the  concert  halt, 
for  It  Is  brittle,  of  a  tlmlted  range,  and 
not  robust  enough.  It  probably  Bounds 
much  better  !n  a  drawing  room  or  !n  a 
quartette.  Mr.  Rice  enunciates  clearly, 
yet  the  limitations  of  his  voice  prompt 
him  to  declaratory  statement  of  hjs 
melodic  lines  rather  than  a  songful 
one,  and  there  Is  no  •emotional  reacUon 
from  the  hearer. 

There  was  a  large,  sociable  audJenes 
of  the  everybody-knew-everybody  sort, 
which  was  appreciative  of  both  Uis 
singing  and  the  reading  of  the  play— 
the  latter,  no  doubt,  bei'ng  familiar  to 
many  benause  of  the  several  per- 
formances It  has  had  on  Boston  stages 

j  H. 

IFRED5T0NE 


LOWirWMAN 

Lowell  Sherman,  well-known  Teglfl-'* 
mate  star  and  his  wife,  Pauline  Garon, 
motion  picture  star,  are  heading  the  bill 
at  Keith's  this  week,  appearing  to- 
gether In  a  sketch,  a  condensation  of 
Samuel  Shlpman's  play  "Lawful 
Larceny."  Their  material  served  them 
very  well,  for  vaudeville  sketches  are 
usually  such  sorry  affairs  that  this  en- 
tertaining little  skit  assumed  new  pro- 
portions by  comparison.  Mr.  Sherman 
was  his  suave,  finished  self,  while  Miss 
Garon  made  a  decidedly  pleasant  im- 
pression with  her  intelligent  reading  of 
lines  and  general  stage  presence.  Miss 
Louise  Qulnn,  the  third  member  of  the 
cast  completed  a  satisfactory  trio.  The 
audience  liked  it  all  very  much. 

Bill  Robinson,  that  "dark  cloud  of 
Joy"  fills  a  niche  In  vaudeville  that  no- 
body else  quite  touches.    The  sense  of 
rhythm  and  the  Joy  of  dancing,  so  char-  ; 
acteristlc  of  his  race,  ar*  his  gifts  In  , 
superlative  degree.    He  tantalizes  his  | 
eudlence  with  Intricate  tapping  and ' 
soft  shoe  work  of  every  description,  and 
when  the  curtain  rises  towards  the  end 
of  his  act  and  discloses  the  flight  of 
stairs  upon  which  he  is  to  "hoof,"  the 
applause  becomes  fast  and  furious.  What 
he  does  on  those  stairs,  must  be  heard, 
and  not  described.    The  best  of  them 
all  In  his  particular  line  without  a 
doubt. 

Grace  Allen  and  her  partner,  George 
Bums  argue  back  and  forth  about  noth- 
ing. "I  know  I'm  dizzy,  boys  Uke  dizzy 
Slrls  and  I'm  glad  I'm  dizzy"  is  Miss 
Allen's  most  plaintive  line.  They  were 
decided  favorites  last  night. 

Paul  Yocan  and  company  present  an 
attractive  and  well  staged  da-nclng  act. 
There  are  other  entertain'  (returns  to 
make  up  the  remainder  c  \'\blU. 

\  A.  F. 

•    — .laet  or  the  Aaa*,- 
department,   Daughters   of  I  ^1 


Kpfth-Albee-St.  James  Theatre  Ke'.th-Al- 
bee  pla.vers  in  "St.  'Elmo."  a  nlay  in  four 
acts    b.v  Atirustus  Eviuie  'Wilson. 

Tlie  cast : 

CHARACTERS  „,„  . 

St    Elmo  Mnrra,v   'Walter  Gilbert 

Rev    John   Hammond  Frank  Cbarlton 

MniTav  Hamraond,  his  son .  .'Vfin field  Raxlon 

Gordon  Leifrh  Day  ManBon 

Mr.  Dent,  second  in  the  duel 

Richard  Sumner 
Mr.  Clinton,  second  In  the  duel 

•  Winfield  Hiatt 

Aaron  Hunt,  the  blacksmith    -William  Ger,^ld 
Shadrach.  house  servant  at  the  Mnrray  9 

»  Harold  GnaFC 

Sheriff  of  Chattanoog-a       Frank  K.  Lvndaaj 
Edna  Earl,  the  blacksmith's  j^randdaughter 

Florence  Shirley 
Mrs.  Murray,  mother  of  St^EImc  ^^^^^ 

Aet,e,  Murray,  cousin  of  St.  E^mo^ 

Mrs.  ■IVood.  neierhbor  of  Aaron  Html 

Florence  Pendleton 
Tabitha.  her  dauffhter  Nancy  Vi-^-nw 

There  were  days  when  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  household  carried  her  edition 
of  "St.  Elmo"  aboijt  with  her.  She 
thrilled  over  every  word  and  when  she 
had  read  to  the  last  embrace  the  hired 
Lizzie  carried  the  be-thumbed  book  to 
her  garret  room  where,  by  the  light  of 
the  spluttering  candle,  she,  too,  sighed 
and  wept  over  the  redemption  of  that 
perfidious  villain  who  denounced  the 
female  sex.  Those  are  days  long  since 
past.  Men,  women  and  courtship 
methods  have  changed.  Men  no  longer 
belligerently,  and  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
order  a  woman  to  bow  down  and  obey 
their  slightest  behest.  Let  them  try 
and  do  it!  ,        . ,.  , 

That  there  are  m.any  who  puplicly 
proclaim  their  wish  to  see  the  book  hero 
in  the  flesh,  who  v,-ish  to  see  him 
brought  to  church,  forgiveness,  and  the 
arms  of  the  heroine,  was  clearly  evi- 
denced at  the  opening  performance  of 
"St.  Elmo."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
relate  the  wanderings  of  St.  Elmo  from 
Ibis  escape  to  Europe  after  fatally 
'wounding  his  best  friend.  Many  may 
not  admit  it  but  there  probably  is 
scarcely  one  who  has  not  been  sub'- 
IjecLed,  at  some  time  in  his  intellectual 
career,  to  this  tele  of  how  one  Uttle 
i  woman  by  her  sincerity,  trustworthiness 
and  prayer  brought  the  cynical,  sneer- 
ing man  back  to  a  behef  in  womankind 
land  love.  , .  ,     .  ,. 

No  matter  what  the  vehicle— be  It 
(but  a  one-hoss  shay  the  St.  James  au- 
jdience  is  faithfully  appreciative.  This 
•week  all  the  applause  is  well-deser\'ed 
ifor,  considering  the  old-fashioned 
Ispeeches  and  the  dripping  emotionalism 
of  the  scenes  the  players,  one  and  all 
deserve  a  hearty  hand.  William  Ger- 
ald, as  Aaron  Hunt,  the  blacksmith, 
did  a  reatlis'iic  bit.  His  grandfather- 
liness  was  of  the  gentle,  kindly,  old- 
time,  type.  His  resentment  of  swear- 
ing belonged,  alas,  to  courtly  days.  Dur- 
ing the  moments  of  his  heart  seizure 
and  subsequent  death  he  did  not  once 
over  act  but  carefully  restrained  all 
his  actions. 

Edith  Speare  had  a  subtler  part  than 
most  and  she  handled  it  ably.    It  was 
often  difficult  to  understand  Just  how 
she  figured  in  the  life  of  St.  Elmo  but 
that  was  the  fault  of  the  lines.  She 
does  her  best  in  a  strong  part; —  al- 
ways seeming  to  be  more  at  ease  than 
she  is  when  she  has  some  light  frothy  | 
bit  to  portray.    A  word  might  not  be  1 1 
amiss  about  her  appearance.    Alway;^ ' 
— no  matter  what  part  she  takes,  s! 
is  appropriately     dressed  and  wei^ 
groomed.  1 
Florence  Shirley  does  not  seem  to  get 
inside  this  '  part  of  Edna  Earl.  She 
fails  somehow  to  carry  the  audience 
along  with  an  emotion,  though  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  say  that  she  is  not 
sweet  and  appealing.    One  of  her  best 
moments  is  when  she  talks  alone  with 
St.  Elmo  in  the  drawing  room  of  his 
home.    She  shows  herself  then  to  be 
strong  enough  not  to  be  dominated  by 
this  spoiled  and  selfish  man. 

Walter  Gilbsrt  made  an  Augusta 
Evans  hero  come  to  life.  What  if  he 
did  soften  at  one  moment  and  become 
cruel  and  sneering  at  the  next?  He 
did  only  as  Mrs.  Evans  would  have  him 
do. 

Did  Easter  week  have  any  Influeiice 
On  the  choice  of  this  week's  drama?  It 
Is  so  bubbling  over  with  the  Joy  of  sal- 
vation, so  full  of  biblical  allusions  and 
church  music  played  softly.    F.  B.  B. 

"CASEY  AT  THE  BAT" 

AT  SCOLLAY  OLYMPIAI 

Wallace   Beery   in   Comedy  H^da 
Screen  Part  of  Program  f 
Wallace  Beery's  comedy,  "Casiy 
the  Bat,"  Is  the  principal  fUm  kt  • 
ScoUay  square  Olympia  this  week. 

Hailed  as  a  "find".  Beery,  i,  sr 
town  Junk  dealer,  entered  the 
leagues.  So  popular  does  the  red-he 
ed  Irishman  become  that  he  soon  ( 
erges  as  the  Babe  Ruth  of  1890.  Fui 
as  Beery  was  in  "Behind  the  Frn, 
and  "We're  in  the  Navy  Now,"  ' 
even  more  humorous  as  baseball's 
mous  "Casey." 


i 

•The  Red  Miir  Adaptation  or 
Noted  Operetta 


n  Dalies  In  "The  Red  Mill."  a 
•  iiptntion  of  the  tuneful  Victor 
of  the  same  name, 
s  ago,  Is  presented  at 
lO  this  week  with  the 


I  01  .  ave  and  the  slv 

!  pR>  i-^ae  play  acto 

make  11. cm  rather  real,  natjra.  axid 
I  human. 

L*..-Com.  John  Philip  Sousa  and  his 
world  famous  band  arc  the  principal 
attractions  at  the  Metropolitan  thl;; 
week.  Without  affectation  and  with  n 
nicely  proportioned  program  made  up 
principally  of  the  marshal  music  for 
which  Mr.  Sousa  has  been  renowned 
for  many  years,  a  rare  treat  is  In  itore 


owing  ca^t; 


. .  .Marlon  Pavirs 

. ,  .  .  Owpn  Moor« 
.Louise  Frazouil.i 
. . .  Karl  D.itK- 
Snltz  Kdwan! 


settings,  Marlon  Da  vies  in  a 
iCh  costume.  Snltz  Edwards  and  Ig- 
.-.  a  mouse,  are  the  hl^h  lights  of 
Red  Mill.    One  should  change  that 
and  and  put  Ignatz,  the  mouse,  first 
importance  because  the  plot,  the 
small  amount  there  Is  of  It,  practically 
revolves  around  this  small  white  ani- 
mal. 

Louise  Frazenda  has  been  completely 
snowed  under  In  the  "Red  Mill"  and 
even  Karl  Dane  merely  •  peeks  in  a 
couple  of  times  In  the  seven  reels  that 
unwind  conscientiously  dotted  by  a  few 
laughs,  several  grins  and  a  chuckle. 

Marion  Davies  Is  the  slavey  at  the 
Rrd  Mill  tavern  where  the  handsome 
>hman  Dennis  (Owen  Moore),  comes 
.:ig  more  than  he  .•should.    Snitz  Ed- 
rds  is  his  valet  and  carries  away  the 
ing  honors,  the  comedy  and — hope: 
Tina  falls  in  love  with  Dennis  and 
rries  him  after  several  reels  of  skat- 
.  haunted  windmills,  escaping  brides 
-li  d  beer  drinking,  also  a  cow  milking 
episode. 

It  Is  a  bit  disconcerting  to  see  how 
utterly  woe-begone  the  fair  Marion  can 
look  when  she  does  not  don  her  make- 
up and  for  the  sjSte  of  comedy,  it  Is 
presumed,  the  make-up  was  discarded. 
Perhaps  it  Is  Just  as  well  Miss  Davies 
is  turning  to  drama  again.  Joe  Farn- 
ham  Is  guilty  of  writing  the  captions. 
Director  William  Goodrich  is  none 
other  than  Fatty  Arbuckle  and  he 
shov/ed  his  directorial  possibilities  In 
several  of  the  scenes  that  leaned  toward 
farce. 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 


'THE  NIGHT  OFLOVE' 

Ronald  Colman  and  Vllma  Banky 
are  the  featured  lovers  In  "The  Night 
of  Love,"  the  film  attraction  at  Loew's 
Orpheum  Theatre  this  week.  George 
Pitzmaurlce  produced  the  story  which 
is  based  on  the  feudal  law  of  the 
"right  to  the  first  night." 

"The  Night  of  Love"  tells  a  glowing 
tale  of  a  wronged  gypsy  prince,  Mon- 
tero,  whose  bride  Is  taken  from  him ! 
by  the  lord  of  the  domain,  the  cruel  1 
Duke  de  la  Garda, — and  of  the  revenge 
1  of  that  gypsy  prince  who  turns  bandit,  i 
1  For  when  Vilma  Banky,  as  the  Princess  | 
^  Marie  of  France,  is  forced  into  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke  de  la  Garda,  it  is- 
Ronald  Colman,  as  the  gjTisy  Montero, ' 
who  abducts  her  on  another  and  dif- 
ferent first  night.    Others  in  the  cast 
are  Montagu  Love,  Natalie  Kingston, 
Laska  Winter  and  Sally  Rand. 

James  J.  Corbett,  former  heavy-, 
weight  champion  of  the  world,  head- 
lines the  vaudeville  bill  with  a  new 
hilarious  comedy  skit,  put  on  by  him- 
self and  Bobby  Marry,  the  half -pint 
comedian.    Other.s  nn  t.hp  wpH- 

Thomas    Meighan    Stars  Id 
Story  by  Owen  Davis 


MAJKSTIC— "What  Price  Glory* 
last  week  of  the  Stallings-Ander- 
son  war  film  with  Victor  McLaglen 
Dolores  del  Rio  and  Edmund  Lowe 
in  principal  roles. 

SHUBERT  —  "The  Vagabond 
King,"  musical  version  of  "If  I 
Were  King,"  produced  on  a  lavish 
scale.   Fourth  week. 

COPLEY— "The  Ghost  Train," 
thrilling  mystery  play  by  Arnold 
Ridley  now  in  its  16th  week. 

REPERTORY  —  "The  Monkey 
Talks,"  continental  success  done 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  Sec- 
ond week. 

GAYETY— "White  Cargo,"  tropl 
cal  drama  now  In  its  third  we?k 
"The  Fourth  Commandment"  Is  the 
topline  photoplay  at  the  Modem  and 
Beacon  theatres  this  week.  The  cast 
Includes  Belle  Bennett,  Mary  Carr.  Rob- 
ert Agnew,  June  Marlowe  and  Henry 
Victor.  The  associate  picture  is  of  ex- 
treme contrast,  a  hilarious  comedy  of 
marital  complications,  "The  Gay  Old 
Bird,"  enlisting  in  the  cast  Louise  Fa- 
zenda,  John  T.  Murray,  Jane  Wlnton 
and  William  Demarest.  News  pictures 
and  a  short  comedy  also  are  shown. 

The  progress  of  a  woman's  life  from 
16  to  60  is  presented  in  the  first-named 
photoplay.  So  adroitly  is  the  plot  de- 
veloped in  dramatic  sequence  that  the 
lesson  of  the  fouth  commandment 
thrusts  itself  home  to  the  spectator. 

The  humor  in  the  other  picture  pro- 
ceeds from  the  complicated  affairs  of  a 
married  couple  who  quarrel,  separate 
and  then  receive  a  visit  from  a  rich 
uncle  who  they  expect  will  donate 
them  a  fortune  on  the  condition  that 
they  stay  happily  married  and  never 
have  a  quarrel. 


Thomas  Meighan  in  "Blind  Alleys"  t» 
presented  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre 
this  week.  This  is  the  first  film  Owen 
Davis  wrote  after  turning  cinematic 
2nd  it  has  some  interesting  problems  In 
coincidence  and  an  excellent  cast  con- 
sisting of  Greta  Nissen  (in  black  wig), 
Evelyn  Brent  and  Hugh  Millar. 

"Blind  Alleys"  is  too  long  and  there- 
fore a  bit  monotonous,  but  it  haa 
Thomas  Meighan.  enough  originality 
underlying  the  surface  weakness  and! 
enough  feminine  harm  to  make  Ifcl 
pleasant  entertainment. 

Mr.  Davi.'i  has  a  good  working  theraei 
and  Frank  Tiittls's  direction  is  smoothcrl 

j  than  the  average.  The  plot  concerns  a 
man  (Thomas  Meighan)  and  hit  wlfei 

I  (Greta  Nissen)  who  are  separated  soon 

!  after  their  marriage.  The  man  Is 
Kriocked  down  by  an  automobile  and 

1  .1"  .  ?■  hospital.  Next  day  his  wife 
sta.^  to  look  for  him.  and  climbs  Into  a 

!  taxi  to  find  that  the  taxi  was  waiting 
bootv  f  hol'J-'JP  men  and  thel? 

to  the  regulation  frame  house 
J"".^*  thieves  seem  to  habitat  In 
tnp  movies. 

anT't^^f'"^"^'?^  ^'^^  hustled  along 
iher  rir«m,H  ^''^^oner  until  she  makei 
!  ft    ^'"^  escape  as  the  police  take 

tuil -RHnnn or  the 
rp^i^^i  *l'f^'^  ''^^P  the  principals 
revolving  madly  searching  for  «Su:h 
other,  passmg  within  a  few  feet  of  each 
other  and  swaying  on  the  very  eOsn 
o-dT.-  -n-^  n-,.  r-.  .  T'-ough  !t  all 


"THE  LOVE  THRILL"  AT 
KEITH-ALBEE  BOSTON 

"The  Love  Thrill,"  a  farce  comedy 
starring  Laura  La  Plante  and  now 
showing  at  the  Keith- Albee  Boston  The-  j 
atre,  is  an  amusing  picture.    Laura  La  [ 
Plante  is  excellent. 

Tom  Moore,  a  film  favorite  of  many 
years,  give  a  first  rate  portrayal  of  the  | 
"Husband."  Bryant  Washburn  plays  j 
the  part  of  the  wealthy  bachelor  and 
Jocelyn  Lee  that  of  his  girl  friend.  \ 

CAPT.  JOHN  NOEL  GIVES  \ 
MT.  EVEREST  LECTURE 

Before  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence in  Symphony  haU  last  night,  Capt. 
John  Noel,  official  photographer  of  the 
1924  Mt.  Everest  expedition,  gave  an 
entertaining  account  of  that  'venture, 
illustrated  by  photographs,  both  sUlls 
and  motion  pictures.  .    ,  » 

The  audience  time  and  again  Inter- 
rupted his  moving  acciiunt  of  the  thrill- 
ing ascent  of  the  world's  highest  moun- 
tain to  evidence  their  warm  apprecia- 
tlpn  at  the  marvelous  achievement  of 
phiotography  visible  on  the  screen, 
showing  the  majestic,  thrilling  beau' 
of  the  peak  that  has  so  far  defie 
the  best  efforts  of  man.  Partlcularl: 
deserving  of  the  audience's  admlrationi 
were  the  colored  photographs  Ind  sev- 
eral lengths  of  motion  pictui  s,  taken 
23,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  showmg, 
with  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  the  two 
climbers,  Mallory  and  Irvine,  strugg- 
ling up  a  glacier  two  miles  distant  from 
the  camera. 

The  lecture  was  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Travelers'  Aid  Society.  Former 
Gov.  Channing  H.  Cox.  its  president, 
welcomed  the  gathering  and  touched 
briefly  on  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 


:  ^  .buouldera  and  :i 
me  face,"  with  lus- 
hair,  parted  nearly  in 
the  middle  on  a  h'gh  forehead,  with  a 
I      '  ■ His  dress  was 
was  never 
;;ancies  and 

liLi.spiuaiuci.  oi  uu..  lie  liad  one  affec- 
tation: to  let  ngbody  know  when  he 
worked,  to  appear  not  to  work  at  all; 
but  he  rose  at  6,  wrote  till  his  break- 
fast hour  between  9  and  10;  then  he 
would  saunter  to  The  Herald  office,  \vtUp 
something  more,  go  home  to  dine,  drop 
In  at  the  tiieatres,  write  his  notes  at 
home  and  send  them  by  a  messenger. 
He  was  gi-eally  attached  to  h's  sister's 
children.  A  brilliant  Journalist,  he  left 
no  work  by  which  he  was  known  out- 
side the  newspaper  world  and  the  mem- 
ory of  his  friends. 

Are  there  now  in  Boston  relations  of 
this  man,  mourned  by  Arnold,  William 
Winter  and  all  who  used  to  meet  at 
Pfafl's? 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  who  is  fond 
of  truly  humorous  verse,  should  send  to 
London  for  Harry  Graham's  "Strained 
Relations."  In  that  book  he  would  read 
of  a  man  who  was  In  love  with  a  doc- 
tor's wife  and  ate  an  apple  a  day  to 
keep  the  doctor  away;  but  the  doctor 
operated  on  him  for  appendicitis  and 
found  the  appendix  full  of  pips.  Here 
are  the  "Ruthless  Rhymes." 
"O'er  the  rugged  mountain's  brow 

Clara  threw  the  twins  she  nursed. 
And  remarked,  'I  wonder  now 

Which  will  reach  the  bottom  first?' 
"Billy  in  one  of  his  nice  hew  sashes. 
Pell  in  the  fire  and  was  burned  to  ashes; 
Now,  although  the  room  grows  chilly, 
I  haven't  the  heart  to  poke  poor  Billy." 

Those  who  in  writing  favor  abbrevia- 
tions, who  write  "Prof."  for  "professor," 
have  a  friend  In  Mr.  Graham,  who 
preaches  verbal  economy. 
"I  gladly  publish  to  the  pop: 

A  Scheme  of  which  I  make  no  myst: 
And  beg  my  fellow-scribes  to  cop: 

Tills  labor-saving  syst: 
I  offer  it  to  the  consid: 

Of  ev'ry  thoughtful  Individ:." 

He  commends  this  system  to  A.  C. 
Bei)s:,  G.  K.  Chest:  and  others. 
"Have  done,  ye  bards,  with  dull  monot: 

Foil;  my  examp:  O  Stephen  Phill:, 
O  Owen  Seam:,  O  William  Wat:, 

O  Ella  Wheler  Will:."  ' 

Thoroughly  Repaired 

(Mitchell  Count.v  (Wis.)  Press) 

Miss  Caroline  Odden  arrived  home 
Saturday  from  Waterloo,  where  she  had 
submitted  to  a  sort  of  combination 
operation.  She  had  her  tonsils  removed, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  surgeon  did 
a  little  probing  and  whittling  In  one  of 
her  ears. 


p  aces; 

Ru  -  .    i.iisculine 

laces 1 

Down  with  the  flapper  who  feebly  flaps. 
And  up  with  the  stalwarts  who  row  like 
chaps! 

Hitch  up  your  trousers  and  pull  up  your 

socks. 

And  do  your  damnedest  from  t>ow  to 

cox! 

Stick  to  it  Amazons  alll  And  then 
Row  like  the  youngest  of  young  yqung 
men — 

And  thus  you  will  prove,  I  suppose,  how 
far 

Removed  from  the  dominant  male  you 
are ! 

— Luclo,  Manchester  Guardian. 

Safety  First 

According  to  the  Mueller  Record,  a 
country  editor,  harassed  by  libel  suits, 
studied  the  libel  law.  He  then  described  1 
a  "social  function"  of  the  night  before 
at  the  house  of  a  village  swell. 

"A  woman  giving  the  name  of  J.  G. 
Jones,  who  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the 
soflety  leaders  of  this  section,  is  said 
to  have  given  what  purported  to  be  a 
reception  yesterday  afternoon. 

"It  is  understood  that  a  considerable 
number  of  so-called  guests,  reported  to 
be  ladies  noted  in /Society  circles,  were 
present,  and  some  of  them  are  quoted 
as  saying  they  enjoyed  the  occasion. 

"It  is  charged  that  the  firm  of  Bower 
&  Black  furnished  the  retreslinients, 
and  Stringhara  the  alleged  music. 

"The  hostess  is  said  to  have  worn  a 
necklace  of  alleged  pearls  which  she  de- 
clares was  given  her  by  her  husband." 

An  hour  after  the  paper  appeared 
the  editor  quit  figuring  on  !iow  to  get 
away  from  libel  suits.  He  began  figur- 
ing on  hov,'  to  get  away  from  town. 

The  11:30  P.  M.  freight  bound  west 
solved  the  problem. 


The  Teacher  and  Little  Boy 

As  the  Worid  Wags: 

My  teacher  wears  Congress  shoes. 
They  have  elastirf  on  the  sides  and  are 
kind  of  hard  to  get  off.  One  day  when 
teacher  came  to  school  he  limped;  so 
when  he  sat  down  in  the  chair  behind 
his  desk,  he  said,  "Will  some  little  boy 
pull  my  shoe  off  for  me?"  A  little  boy 
went  up  and  helped  my  teacher  with 
his  shoe.  "Can  you  feel  a  nail  inside 
the  shoe?"  "No,  sir,  I  can't  feel  any 
nail."  So  my  teacher  put  the  shoe  back 
on  his  foot.  After  a  while  teacher  went 
to  the  blackboard,  and  he  limped  again. 
"I'll  have  to  get  that  nail  out  of  my 
shoe.  Will  some  little  boy  help  me  with 
my  shoe?"  So  the  same  little  boy 
pulled  teacher's  shoe  off.  "Are  you  sure 
there  isn't  a  nail  In  that  shoe?"  The 
little  boy  put  his  hand  in  the  shoe. 
"Yes,  sir,  there's  a  big  nail  Inside 
there!"  "Well,  goodness  gracious,  why 
didn't  you  say  so  when  you  had  the  shoe 
off  before?"  said  my  teacher.  "Be- 
cause," Said  the  little  boy,  "you  had  the 
other  shoe  off  the  last  time." 

ORACLE. 


The  English-Speaking  Union  asks  us 
to  publish  this  notice: 

"Attractive  bookplates,  engraved  with 
a  portrait  of  Shakespeare  may  be  had 
by  sending  a  dollar  to  the  secretary  of 
the  English-Speaking  Union,  at  93  St., 
James  avenue.  The  money  received  from 
the  sale  of  these  bookplates  will  go 
toward  rebuilding  the  Shakespeare  Me- 
morial Theatre  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Cambridge  Boating  Song 

Did  any  one  now  llvhig  In  Boston  ,  ("xhe  Cambridge  ladles  were  decided- 
know  E.  G.  P.  Wilkins,  who,  going  from  jy  ylrlle.  Before  the  race  their  captain 
this  city  to  New  York,  was  in  the  early  exhorted  them  to  Row  like  hell,  chaps!") 
60'B  writing  articles  about  the  drama  j^fter  it  was  all  over  they  called  loudly 
finrt  mii«!ii»    ai<«^  editorials  and  para- if  or  cigarettes.") 

and  music,  also  ^awonais  r^  ..  Row  like  hell,  chaps,  and  row  with  skill; 

graphs,  for  the    New    York    HeraiQ.  i^^^  ^.^^^  ^j^.^j^^^.^*-^^^        ^.^j^  ^  ^^yj 
George  Arnold,  an  undeservedly  forgot-,  j^^^  j^j.^  blazes  and  large  cigars; 
ten  poet  and  humorist,  described  Wil-|Row  Uke  bowlers  and  beer  and  bars! 
kins  lovingly  in  the  New  York  Citizen; Row  like  largp-size  Sco^^^^^^  splash; 

-  ~    .     -  ....  „   it  i„  Row  like  a  man  with  a  big 

of  Sept.  .30,  ,B6o,  "a  tall,  thin  S'O^tng  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  gaspers 


Mr.  Converse's  latest  composition  wIU 
be  heard  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra  this  week.  His 
Fantasia  is  a  biographical  glorification 
of  the  Ford  "flivver,"  inspired  by  the 
statement  that  the  10,000,000th  is  now 
in  use.  The  action  opens  in  Detroit, 
not  in  "a  stonecutter's  yard"  with  the 
pursuing  villain,  but  at  dawn,  with  the 
music  of  factory  whistles  and  the 
thought  of  honest  five  -  hour  -  a  -  day 
laborers  going  to  work  for  good  Mr. 
Ford.  Tlie  car  is  built,  it  sets  out  on 
its  travels;  there  is  a  romantic  episode 
by  moonlight — we  understand  that  the 
romance  is  not  Interrupted  by  a  "cop"; 
:  there  is  a  collision — tragedy — the  car 
)  is  patched  up  and  again  goes  on  its 
errand  of  help  or  destruction.  This 
will  be  the  first  performance  of  the 
Fantasia. 

The  program  will  also  comprise  five 
sonatas  of  Scarlatti  orchestrated  by 
Tommasini  (the  Roman  com.poser),  be- 
ing a  Suite  derived  from  his  ballet,  "The 
Good-Humored  Ladles."  The  scenario 
of  this  ballet,  written  for  the  Ballet 
Russe,  is  based  on  one  of  Goldonl's 
comedies.  The  other  compositions  are 
Loeffler's  pleasing  symphonic  poem, 
"Memories  of  My  Childhood"  (Life  In  a 
Russian  Village),  and  Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony  No.  5.  Mr.  Koussevitzky's 
reading  of  this  symphony  in  New  York 
last  week  was  enthusiastically  praised 
by  the  audience  and  leading  critics. 

The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
certs next  week  will  be  as  follows: 
Chaduick's  "Tam  o"  Shanter,"  Roger 
Sessions's  Symphony  (first  perform- 
ance), Richard  Strauss's  "Death  and 
Transfiguration"  and  Salome's  Dance. 
Mr.  Sessions,  born  at  Brookl>-n,  N.  Y.,  but 
of  a  New  England  family  long  resident 
In  Hadley,  Mass.,  having  been  graduated 
from  Harvard  University,  studied  mu- 
sic vrith  Horatio  Parker;  later  with  Er- 
nest Bloch.  His  home  Is  In  Florence, 
Italy. 

The  report  that  Mt.  Henry  Pord  will 

attend  the  Symphony  concerts  this  week 
to  hear  Mr.  Converse's  Fantasia,  and  re- 
turn thanks,  standing  between  Messrs. 
Koussevitzky  and  Converse  on  the  plat- 
form, is,  we  regret  to  say,  whoUy  with- 
out foundation.  I 


Roland  E.  Partridge,  tenor,  will  give 
a  recital  tonight  in  Jordan  hall.  Three 
songs  by  Ballantlne  (first  time  hi  Bos- 
ton; Mr.  Ballantlne,  pianist),  Strauss, 
Debussy,  Griflcs,  and  "Improvviso"  from 
Giordano's  "Andrea  Chenier." 

Dorothy  Corden  will  sing,  clad  In  no 
doubt  appropriate  costumes,  folk  songs 
and  a  group  of  airt  songs  in  Jordan 
hall  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

■When  they  performed  Beethoven's 
Mass  in  D  at  Vienna  in  tlie  course  of 
the  Beethoven  Festival,  the  chorus  was 


re^  lUe  there's  AKmys 


tone. 


think  of  rU 
"Af  for  voices 
Mind.  The 
t  Insti-u- 
■Jual  en- 
tljeir  penetrating 


'irr  words,  these  Viennese  slng- 
robably  carefullv  selected  and 
1 1  J         ^"^^  choruses  In  Bos- 

L'hJ,..;  vr  ' »  one  of  RuskUi's  remark 
ocrlty"  multitudinous  medi- 

Apropos  of  pupils  persuaded  by  teach- 
ers of  singing  that  they  are  ready  to 
appear  wltli  songs  in  at  least  four  lan- 
mges  before  Uie  public.    A  Miss  Du-  ; 
garde  sang  not  long  ago  In  London.' 
It  was  said  of  her  that  her  pretty  voice 

sne  nad  little  control  over  It 

"She  has  no  doubt  done  the  best  RhP 

devoid' t'^""!"^  <*^*  hL' 

H^^  iZ°^'^.*^u'^  cultivation,  but  the 
time  has  not  been  enough.    When  a 

ufe^Dubir,f  ,^  '""'t  ^■ondltlon  before 
fault*^  -  -i-'  -J-^  the 


piano  concerto,  and  came  off  with  fl; 
Ing  colors  I 

To  say  the  tnith  of  It,  the  orchest 
last  night  set  forward  a  finer  progra 
than  would  have  been  thought  possit 
some  30  ycai-s  ago,  and  also  made 
far  better  Job  of  the  performance.  Ta 
that  RachmanlnotI  concerto — op.  18.  t 
first  movement,  very  well  played  by  ^ 
Slonimsky.  Mr.  Stanton  had  rehears 
his  forces,  perhaps  35  men,  to  a  hi, 
degree  of  security;  they  knew  what  th 
were  about.  He  got  from  them  to 
not  only  free  from  harshness,  but  ge 
uinely  sonorous.  To  its  long,  linger! 
melodies  he  gave  the  fitting  shape, 
a  considerable  degree  he  was  able 
evoke  the  air  of  romance  that  pii 
suffuse  this  music  if  it  Is  to  be  wtir 
the  listening  to.  Romance  was  scarce 
taken  account  of  in  the  old  days 
"Peer  Oynt";  to  play  the  notes  cc 
rectly  was  accounted  a  triumph.- 

But  to  play  Rachmaninoff  well  t< 
day  is  not  so  much  a  feat,  granted  t: 
needful  technique — which  techniqi 
however.  Is  much  to  grant,  for  the  spii 
of  his  music  Is  in  the  air.  Mr.  Stanto 
though,  did  better  than  that;  he  sho\ 
ed,  In  three  movements  of  a  Hayc 
symphony,  B  flat  major.  No.  12,  th 
he  has  a  very  clear  Idea  of  how  a  Hayc 
symphony  should  run,  the  lightness 
It,  the  grace  and  elegance,  the  digni 
of  the  opening  adagio.  If  some  listei 
ers  wished  he  did  not  like  his  brass 
so  loud,  nobody  could  fail  to  admire  tl 
finely  musical  spirit  in  which  he  a] 
proached  the  work,  and  the  precisic 
with  which  the  players  carried  oi 
his  wishes.  The  performance  spol 
well  for  everybody  concerned. 

So  did  the  program.  It  began  wit 
the  march  "Our  Director,"  by  Bigeloi 
After  the  two  niinibers  already  con 
mented  on.  Miss  Ehrhart  sang  the  s< 
prano  air  from  Debussy's  "L'Enfai 
Prodigue,"  while  Mr.  Slonimsky  coi 

TOin^hi*"^f 'v'^*'^  "Samson  and  Delilah"  duciea  tne  orchestra.    She  aiso  t,a..,^ 

HRvrfr,         f'^^'*        "^he  Handel  and  ^'s  two  songs,  "La  Puite  de  la  Lune" 

^hl^rJ^^^^  "^'^  Sunday  afternoon  and   "Silhouettes,"  already  heard  in 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  this  Jordan  hall. 

^fff,?  ,"2^1'''*              the  Cecilia  So-  ^he  orchestra  played  as  well  Delibes's 

riPtv    1=^  V,,.  T,    ,    -                    u  ..y^^^^  Lente,"  the  entr'  acte  from  "La 

Pille  du  Regiment,"  Bsrlio::'s  "Raboc-=;Y  " 
march,  and,  to  close,  "Fair  Harvard." 
There's  no  denying  it:  standards,  >n 
some  respects,  have  bettered  themselves 
in  30  years.  •    r.  r.  g. 


ithof  °^  '^"^f  ^^^'0  persuade  her  Into 
that  coui-se;  it  Is  the  fault  also  of  the 
.n".'J.r'^.  acquiesce  in  and  applaud 
tacompetence  and  competence  alike  and 
condone  imperfections  in  a  singer  wWch 
Uiey  would  not  think  of  condonin- In 
an  acrobat;  and  It  is  the  faiSt  of'the 
age  which  considers  a  vear  or  twn 
enough  to  establish  the  control  of  the 
will  over  tlie  delicate  mechanism  Pm 
ploy«l  m  the  act  of  singing  &d^; 
In^'e^eL'a^^'  Th'J^  '^^'^  fatlers"f  ougS 

ES- ?  t!,isTot^r^^^^^  wU^U 


I  ciety,  led  by  B.  J.  Lang.  The  solo 
l|  singers  were  Julie  L.  Wy^n  Mess°4 
||C.  B.  Davis,  Meyn.  W.  H  Clarke  R  t' 
1  Not  l^Msf-  ™s  wS-  o^n 

Ito/^Op^fa^^o^.  ^S^Tv^.^?  }^f,B- 

2^n1te^lS^rn,v^^5  "^^''^  Gay.  Messrs 
/lenatello,  Gilly,  Mardones,  Lahkow 

Jeanne  GerviUe-Reache  gave  a  mem- 

orab  e  performance  of  DelUah  on^P^b. 

128,  1912.    Her  untimely  death  was  a 

great  loss  to  opera^n_thls  country 

Notes  and  Lines: 

Musicians  declare  that  In  Ave  years 
the  present  day  piano  will  be  as  dTad 


iiiu  i.iciuit;  yeaiB  may  croTnl  In  one 
more  fUng. 

Twould  better  seem  to  dlo  with  Vol- 
taire's smile 

At  all  the  foibles  of  the  human  race, 

Than,  sulking,  die  with  Schopenhauer's 
grouch, 

The  maa  who  hated  women,  life  and 
song. 

Well,  anyway,  why  preach  about  old 

age  at  all, 
You  may  not  have  the  luck  to  live  that 
long. 

3AME3  th  EDWARDa 


Adaiue, 


ill   iho  aeconil   l' rin  of 
iiiil  la  Uie  term  of  John  | 
OBSKRVUn, 


Mr.  P.  B.  Clement  gives  reasons  why 
foreigners  are  not  liked  In  Prance;  why 
l-  rcnchmen  do  not  rush  up  to  English 
and  Americans  and  kiss  them  on  both 
cheeks.  He  saw  these  sights  in  South 
Brittany  last  summer. 

An  Englishman  standing  naked  on 
tlic  beach  and  going  through  physical 
e.xerclses  before  and  after  bathing.  He 
was  fmed  in  the  police  court. 

Noisy  visitors  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  men  with  their  hats  on 
and  pipes  in  mouths. 

In  another  church  visitors  talking 
loud,  laughing  at  the  statues;  a  man 
going  into  the  pulpit  arid  refusing  to 
come  down. 


,  Great  Is  the  English  language.    As , 
wait  Whitman  said  in  his  preface  to  | 
the  first  edition  of  '"Leaves  of  Grass." 
(t  "befriends  the  grand  American  ex- 
pression; It  is  brawny  enough  and  lim- 
ber and  full  enough.    ...   It  Is  the 


the  inexpressible. 

Just  so.  We  see  by  an  advertisement 
In  the  San  Diego  Union  that  Percy  H. 
Poole  and  Mrs.  Georgean  H.  Poole  are 

"DOCTORS  OF  SAGLIFTOLOGY" 
and  are  graduate  masters  of  that  art 
which  "promotes  and  preserves  body 
health  and  comfort." 


rinn?'"^>,ol^    A"^*'     ™^nute.  brothers,   (powerful  language  of  resistance,  it  is  the 

bTt^e'dullexc?avS'U!chVlS^™  °'  " 

I  with    two   keyboards    They   can    rin  ^P^^h  of  the  proud  and  melancholy 

I  enough  in  the  morning  now  practising  races  and  of  all  who  aspire.   ...   It  Is 

Ion  a  piano  with  one  keyboard  but  when  *he  medlimi  that  shall  well  nigh  express 

they  get  the  new  one!  Sleep!  go  away   

we  U  never  know  thee  morel   R.  H.  L. 

J  .  Tnm-Ti-Tum 
(Mnalcal  vibration  and  rhythm  are  said  to 
havo  healine  virtiiua.)  " 
A  course  of  syncopation 
Inspires  exhilaration 

When  lassitude  assails; 
Some  take  their  dinner  dally 
To  twang  of  ukelele 

Or  saxophonic  walls. 
According  to  the  papers,  ! 
A  man  may  cure  the  vapors  ! 

Or  any  tiresome  ill  j 
By  finding  a  "sound"  tonic  ' 
In  blatance  polyphonic —  I 
But  mine's  a  hver  pill! 

A.  W. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

For  years  I  have  tried  to  find  soma 
Terses  entitled  "Life  Is  a  stocklng'-f 
"Life  is  a  stocking,"  Grandma  said 

And  yours  is  just  begun; 
But  I  am  shaping  the  toe  of  mine 
And  the  work  is  almost  done." 

rpJ3°=?l!J^^,^  r*^?       ""^^t  °'  these  i    Life  is"tadeed  a  sorry  kind  of  Joke, 

verses,  since  my  cUpplng  appears  to  be  ' 
lost  irretrievably.  A.  D  B 


How  is  it  In  England?  Are  we  as  hos- 
pitably received  as  in  the  days  when 
Artemus  Ward  was  there  lecturing  and 
writing  for  Punch;  Artemus  "the  Deli- 
cious," as  Charles  Reade  characterized 
liim.  Artemus  told  Ptmch: 

"Hospitality  has  been  pored  all  over 
me.  At  Liverpool  I  was  asked  to  walk 
all  over  the  docks,  which  are  nine  nilles 
long;  and  I  don't  remember  a  Insmnce 
since  my  'rival  in  London  of  my  gettin 
into  a  cab  without  a  Briton  comln  and 
purlitely  shuttin  the  door  for  me,  and 
then  extendin  his  open  hand  to'ards 
me,  in  the  most  frenly  manner  possible. 
Does  he  not,  by  this  simple  ylt  tuchin 
gesture,  welcum  me  to  England?  Doesn't 
he?  Oh  yes — I  guess  he  doesn't  he." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  press  account  of  the  recent 
revolutionists'  concert,  or  whatever  they 
called  it,  in  New  York,  I  read  that  the 
back  drop  showed  machinery,  wheels, 
bolts  and  nuts. 

Manifestly  a  huge  mirror,  I  should 
think.        FORREST  F.  HARBOUR. 


In  London  last  month  members  of  the 
Phoenix  Musical  and  Dramatic  Society 
gave  a  "Cabarevue."  Again  we  shout: 
Great  Is  the  English  language. 

The  present  generation  of  young 
;  women  will  certainly  go  bald.  —  Dr. 
I  Leonard  Williams. 

'    Women  do  not  share  man's  desire  to 
'  justify  himself  and  be  sure  he  is  right: 
a  woman  always  knows  she  is  right. 

i  '*' 

Time  Files 

1  (For  As  the  World  Wacs) 

After  the  kick  of  life  has  passed, 
And  stalking  years  have  marked  you 
down 


PIERIANSODALITY 

The   Pierian    Sodality    of  Harvard 
University,  George  Sidney  Stanton,  con- 
ductor, gave  a  concert  last  night  in 
Jordan  hall,  with  the  help  of  Gertrude 
Ehrhart,  soprano,  and  Nicolas  Slonim- 
sky, pianist. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  Interest  to 
person  who,  familiar  wiUi  the  Pier- 
iin's  work  30  odd  years  a|^.  by  a  cu- 
\ous  chance  had  not  heard  the  or- 
lestra  play  since  those  distant  days, 
mes  have  indeed  changed.    At  the 
t  concert  this  person  in  question  re- 
mbers  the  most  ambitious  piece  of 
c  to  be  undertaken  was  Grieg's 
r  Gynt"  suite;  the  Pierian  thought 
of  themselves,  and  justly  so  for 
.;ng  music  so  modem,  and,  be  it 


And  ere  you  know  it  you  are  really  old. 
For  ticking  seconds  gnaw  away  at  life, 
jAs  hungry,  nibbling  mice  at  cheese. 
Ilf  you  have  any  money  laid  away, 
[Those  maiden  cousins  on  your  mother's 
side 

May  drive  you  to  the  Arboretum's  leafy 
shades, 

To  see  the  clustered  May-day  lilacs 
bloom. 

Or  captive  fishes  In    South  Boston 

swim. 

Or  any  place  where  there  Is  no  admis- 
sion fee. 

And  tuck  the  robe  around  you.  U  you 
sneeze. 

And  murmur.  "Are  you  all  right,  grand' 

pa,  dear?" 
You'll  not  dare  tell  them  how  you 

crave 

To  see  the  Follies  or  an  up-to-date 

Revue, 

A  hockey  game  or  snappy  boxing  match. 
Or  e'en  the  eights  around  a  dancmg 
floor. 


RALPH  WARDLAW  GLOAG. 
I  have  met  self-made  men  whose  tal- 
ents were  so  highly  specialized  as  to  be 
Indiscernible    In  conversation. — ^Dean 
Inge. 

A  liondon  'Personal'* 

"WANTED — Married  couple  require 

board,  residence  where  society  cheer- 
ful; neither  constant  Jazz  nor  unbroken 
funereal  silence." 

Got.  Enoch  Lincoln  of  Maine 

Aa  the  World  Wags: 
j    In  your  column  a  Portland  corrwpon- 
dent,  O.  A.  E.,  sayv  that  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
usiry  of  this  year  was  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  beginning  of  the  term 
of  eervlo*  of  E^och  Lincoln  of  Portland 
aa  Oovemor  of  Maine.    That  statement  i 
Is  erroneous.     E^nooh  Lincoln's  period  | 
of  service  as  Governor  of  Maine — thatl 
Is,  the  first  of  the  three  terms  for  which 
ho  was  Bucoesslvely  elected  Governor — 
did  not  begin  on  Jan,  1,  1827,  but  on 
Jan,  8,  1827,  ho  being  Inaugrurated  on 
the  following  day.  Thursday,  Jan.  4. 
G.  A.  B.  speaks  of  Knoch  Lincoln  as 
the  fourth  Governor  of  Maine,  but  that 
13  an  error.    Previously  to  Enoch  Lin- 
coln's filling  th«  gubernatorial  chair  of 
Maine  there  were  two,  and  only  two, 
Governors  of  Maine,  viz.:  William  King 
of  Bath  and  Albion  Keith  Parrls  of 
Paris,  and  consequently  Enoch  Lincoln 
was  the  third,  not  the  fourth.  Governor 
of  Maine.    Another  error  in  G.  A,  E.'s 
communication   is  his  statement  that 
Bnoch  Lincoln's  father,  Levi  Lincoln, 
was  Governor  of  Massachusetts-  Levi 
I.iincoln,   Enoch   Lincoln'a   father,  was 
never  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Enoch 
Lincoln  had  a  brother  of  the  name  of 
I.,evl   Lincoln,   and  that  Levi  Lincoln, 
the  brother,  was  Governor  of  Mass.i- 
chusetts.    Doubtless  G.  A.  E.'S  error  in 
saying    that    Enoch    Lincoln's  father, 
Levi  Lincoln,  was  Governor  of  Massa-  , 
chusetts  was  due  to  his  confounding 
Enoch  Lincoln's  flither,   Levi  Lincoln, 
with  the  Levi  Lincoln  who  was  Enoch 
Lincoln's  brother.    G.  A.  E.  says  that 
Enoch  Lincoln's  father,  Levi,  Lincoln, 
wa3  the  first  United  -States  attorney- 
general,  but  that  statement  Is  erron- 
eous.    Levi   Lincoln,    Enoch  Lincoln's 
father,  was  attorney-general  In  Thomas 
Jefferson's  cabinet  in  Jefferson's  first 
term  as  I^resldent,  but  there  liad  pre- 
viously been  three  United  States  attor- 
ney-generals, viz:  Edmund  Randolph  of 
;,-ini.T.   attorney-general  in  the  lirst 
'I  .-I  "n<l  terms  of  Washington;  Will- 


ROLAND  PARTRIDGE 

R61and  E.  r;ivtrldge,  tenor,  sang  Uilfl 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  Hall. 

Bird,  Mcssengai-  of  '/.eut,  (Mss);  Pal- ^ 
nzi;o  PaganI,  St.   Veleiitlne's  Day  In  j 
England  iMss),  Bullantine;  Heimkelir.  j 
l?em  Hcrzen  Aclmlich  Wenn  cs  Lang,  | 
Mlt  Delncn  Blauen   Augen,   Cacclli  -, 
Strauss;    Air.  L'Enfant  Prodigue,  ' 
Cloches,  L'Ombrc  Des  Arbres.  Le  Teini' 
^  LaiEblc  Son  .Maiiteau.  Debussy;  Hi' 
iJreamy  Lake.  Come.  Love,  Across  ilie 
oUiilH  Land,  In  a  Myrtle  Shade.  The  ■ 
lament  of  Ia:i  the  Proud,  Grlffts;  Im-  j 
pro\Tiao.  Andrea  Cheiiicr.  Giorgano.  | 

For  the  furtlierlng  of  ills  ambitions  j 
!is  a  singer,  Mr.  Partridge  lias  mucii  in 
his  favor — an  excellent  natural  voice, , 
to  wit,  and  a  musical  nature.  He  is 
blessed  with  a  taste  for  fine  music  and 
good  verse;  last  niglit's  program  proves 
the  point.  He  is  not  without  a  liealthy 
spirit  of  venture;  lie  made  no  bones 
of  essaying  Mr.  Ballantine's  untried 
iiew  songs.  Intelligence  and  muslcian- 
Uuess  he  shows  in  his  singing,  and  fer- 
^■or  too.  What  other  young  singer  of 
this  season  liaa  come  before  the  public 
•jO  amply  endowed? 

But—there  is  always  a  "btit"— 

'Partridge  has  not  been  blessed  with  dis- 
j  cretion.  Letting  liis  ambition  run  away 
I  with  him,  he  made  bold  last  night  to 
undertake  many  exacting  songs  for 
;  which  his  vocal  technique  Is  not  yet 
i  ready.  To  make  the  effects  he  felt 
tlie  music  required,  he  forced  many 
tones  beyond  their  limits,  and  he  at- 
tempted a  pianissimo  he  could  not  con- 
trol. Because  of  impure  vowels,  further- 
more, in  no  language  could  he  iend  his 
musical  speech  eiUier  clarity  or  color. 

It  is  greatly  to'TDe  hoped  that  Mr. 
Partridge  will  try  hard  to  develop  his 
technique,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
acquire  a  manner  more  finely  simple. 
He  has  gifts  beyond  the  average.  If  he 
can  learn  to  do  them  Justice.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Kent  Hubbard  helped  him 
notably  last  night  by  her  excellent  ac- 
companiments. 

Mr.  Edward  Ballantlne,  by  the  way, 
played  tlie  accompaniments  to  his  three 
new  songs,  and  brilliant  accompani- 
ments they  are.  For  the  first  song, 
Mr.  Ballantlne  had  chosen  another  of 
those  translations  by  Mrs.  Perry  from 
the  Greek,  of  v.'hlch  he  Is  fond.  Aa 
verse  to  be  set  to  music  and  sung 
none  could  be  more  unsuitable.  Music 

22DC0NCER1J 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  22d  concert  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevltzky,  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  hall.  The  program  was 
as  follows:  Scarlatti,  five  sonatas  ar- 
ranged as  a  suite  and  orchestrated  by 
Tommaslni  (after  his  ballet,  "The 
Good-Humored  Ladies") ;  Loeffler,  Sym- 
phonic Poein,  "Memories  of  my  Child- 
hood" (Life  in  a  Russian  Village).  Con- 
verse, "Flivver  10,000,000,"  a  Joyous  epic, 
fantasy  for  orchestra  (inspired  by  the 
famiUar  legend,  "The  10,000,000th  Ford 
is  now  serving  its  owner") ;  Tchaik- 
ovsky, Symphony  No.  5,  E  minor.  Al- 
though it  \vas  Good  Friday,  the  audi- 
ence filled  the  hall. 

Three  of  Scarlatti's  sonatas,  orches- 
trated by  Vincenzo  Tommasinl  of  Rome, 
were  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the 
MacDowell  Club.  The  other  two  were 
heard  yesterday  for  the  first  time.  Here 
is  an  instance  where  ballet  music  loses 
little,  if  anything,  when  it  is  transferred 
to  the  concert  hall.  The  scenario  of 
the  ballet  Is  said  to  be  rather  vague, 
except  for  constant  agitation  on  the 
stage  of  mad-cap  women,  fond  of  prac- 
tical Jokes.  Only  one  of  them,  love-sick, 
melancholy,  moves,  wrapped  in  her  own 
thoughts,  probably  to  the  charming, 
wistful  music  of  the  Andante  played 
yesterday.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
speak  of  Scarlatti  and  his  genius;  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  praise  the  skill  shown 
by  Tommaslni  In  his  orchestration. 
Scarlatti,  the  composer  of  pieces  for 
the  forerunners  of  the  piano,  has  suf- 
fered from  the  Impertinence  of  editors; 
no  Hans  von  Buelow,  who  took  unwar- 
rantable liberties,  changing  harmonic 


1 
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udlng,    cutting,    in  ouier 
•itngling.   Tommaslnl  preserved 
old  spirit,  nor  was  he  audacious  in 
r.odernization.    The  lively  movements 
(re  sparkling  in  their  gaiety;  the  slow 
niovcinent  is  beautifully  arranged  for 
tlie  orchestra.    The  performance  was 
a  triumph  of  virtuosity,  especially  for 
the  strings.    This  Suite  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  orchestra's  repertoire, 
[t  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Kousse- 
.  itzky  is  peculiarly  happy  in  his  treat- 
,  inent  of  17th  and  18th  century  music. 

Mr.  Converse,  reminded,  no  doubt,  by 
Honegger's  "Pacific  231,"  which,  he  says 
I  in  his  notes  for  the  Program  Book,  he 
!  admires,  found  epic  poetry  in  the  birth 
and  adventures  of  a  "Flivver."  Why 
I  not?  Mr.  Carpenter  heard  music  from 
i  a  perambulator;  Honegger  glorified  In 
j  tones  a  locomotive  engine. 

Mr.  Converse,  in  his  notes,  says  that 
he  set  about  this  composition  purely 
for  his  amusement,  "and  not  too  seri- 
ously." Unfortunately,  the  linotype  and 
the  proofreader  omitted  the  important 
word  "not."   It  Is  a  good  thing  to  hear 
amusing  music  In   the  concert  haU. 
Composers,  especially  the  younger,  and 
audiences,  are  given  to  undue  serious- 
ness.    The  composers  wishing  to  be 
dramatic,  pathetic,  tragic,  are  too  often 
only  dull,  little  frogs  that  would  fain  be 
oxen.    Mr.  Converse  can  afford  to  be 
amusing,  for  he  has  shown  his  ability 
to  be  serious  without  being  boresome.  If 
Walt  Whitman,  the  poet  of  Lincoln's 
Burial  Hymn  and  "Out  of  the  Cradle 
Endlessly  Rocking,"  could  view  tools  and 
machinery   an   inspiration   for  poetic 
treatment,  surely  a  fliwer  Is  worthy  of 
consideration.    Mr.  Converse  has  writ- 
ten descriptive  music,  showing  the  life 
of  a  flivver  from  its  birth  In  the  ma- 
chine shop  to  the  tragic  episode  from 
which,  however,  it  happily  recovered 
By  way  of  contrast  to  the  making  of 
the  machine,  its  Joyous  course,  the  In- 
evitable collision,  a  charming  episode 
love  music  for  a  May  night  by  the 
roadside.  Is  Introduced.    As  Mr.  Con- 
verse says,  "The  moon  shines  as  ten- 
derly on  the  roadside  in  Westwood  as 
ever  it  did  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates." Lovers  ride  today  In  a  fliwer 
as  they  did  once  in  a  buggy  when  one- 
handed  driving  was  an  accomplishment 
J/J^M  ^"^^i^nce  enjoyed  "Flivver  10,000  - 
000    and  called  the  composer  to  the 
platform. 

^  it^JJ^a/^'?^  °^  appreciation  was 

01  paid  Mr.  Loeffier  after  the  performance 
riof  his  symphonic  poem,  which  is  more 
than  interesting  program  music.  He 
has  seldom  written  anything  finer 
more  musical  and  suggestive  In  mood 
than  the  sections  of  the  peasant  song 
the  ecclesiastical  measures,  the  hapDi- 
ness  of  children;  while  the  character- 
istic dance  (with  the  use  of  mouth 
harmonicas)  and  the  music  of  lamenta- 
tion five  the  needed  variety  and  hold 
the  attention.  In  this  symphonic  poem 
there  Is  a  human  expression  of  Joy  and 
sorrow-the  latter  only  a  passing  mood 
charm   ^^^^  music  Indisputable 

Mr.  Koussevltzky  gave  an  amazingly 
dramatic,  eloquent,  reading  of  Tchai- 
kowsky's  symphony,  music  that  Is  the 
outpouring  of  a  tortured,  at  times  des- 
pairing, soul  If  ever  there  Is  music 
that  IS  autobiographical,  it  is  to  be 
tound  In  the  last  symphonies  of  this 
self-tormenter.  But  is  this  symphony 
beginning  to  "date"?  Not  because  of 
Us  sullen  gloomy,  doleful  measures,  its 
Jrild  shrieks.  Its  impotent  raging  against 
fate  Its  half-hearted  and  momentary 
gaiety,  but  by  reason  of  the  sentimen- 
talism  of  the  andante,  the  harassing 
thematic  repetitions,  the  tossing  of  a 
theme  not  always  of  great  significance 
from  one  instrument  or  group  of  In- 
struments to  another. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight 
I  The  program  of  next  week  will  be  as 
follows:  Chadwick,  "Tam  O'Shanter " 
!  Sessions  Symphony,  E  minor.  In  3  mov»- 
jments  (first  performance)  Strauss 
]  "Death  and  Transfiguration"  and  i 
Salome's  dance. 


nui  L-uoci  men  in  the  pulpit  now  deplors 

the  automobile  craze  which  leads  to 
j  smaller  congregations?  ^  -  _, 

I     Turn  to  the  extremely  funny  picture        •'•"'^  re\1val  of  the  "Pirates  of  Penzance"  and  "lolanthe"  was  anticipated 

on  page  48.  "A  social  hazard  In  the  nice  eagerly.  The  name  of  Wlnthrop  Ames  gave  promise  of  carefully  prepared 

!used"th7l'o^rd'S  instearofS'^  ^  '"'^'^^^^'^  -<^^^^<^  performances. 

I  See  the  man  of  the  house  and  his  wife         •wiipr.  r'iiv,=,.f         i  **!     »  ~I  -^x  ■  ^ 

I  glaring  at  the  unfortunate  caller,  while  ,  CUbert  was  little,  he  traveled  with  his  parents  m  Germany  and 

'  the  object  of  his  affections  claps  hei  I>*ly-  He  was  2  years  old  when  he  was  kidnapped  by  brigands  at  Naples 
hands  to  her  face  In  horror  and  disgust  and  ransomed  for  £25.  "Two  pleasant  Italian  gentlemen  stopped  Gilbert's 
t"e"facTo/the  Sl^ly''7orXomi^6  f  ^^c  English  gentleman  had  sent  them  for  the  baby." 

young;  but  think  for  a  moment  of  the  ^™  nanded  him  over.  Gilbert's  biographers,  Messrs.  Dark  and  Grey,  sa;y 
present  and  violent  crusade  against  cer-  that  this  Incident  was  ob\  iously  In  Gilbert's  mind  when  he  WTote  the 
tain  novels,  biographies,  scientific  trea-  "Krates  of  Penzance."  "It  will  be  remembered  that  Ruth,  the  simple  mind- 
tises,  a  crusade  that  makes  Boston  ridic-       mirco^-.ioi^  -,0^         <.  ^  o    ■  1  4.        -1  *      o  ■       ■  ^  , 

ulous  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world  ®^  nurse-maid,  was  told  to  apprentice  Frederick  to  a  pUot,  and  in  mistake 
a  city  that  should  be  Inhabited  only  bj         apprenticed  him  to  a  pirate." 

morons.    "Mistaking  my  instructions  that  \^ithln  my  brain  did 

gyrate,. 

I  took  and  bound  this  promising  boy  apprenticed  to  a 

pirate. 

A  sad  mistake  it  was  to  make  and  doom  him  to  a 

vile  lot, 

I  bound  lilm  to  a  pirate — you — instead  of  to  a  pilot." 
Some  have  said  that  the  plot  was  suggested  by  an  allusion  in  one  of 


There  was  "buggy  riding"  In  thost 
good  old  days;  there  was  no  policeman 
to  cry  "Halt"  and  cool  romantic  dem- 
onstrations. 

Three  pictures  win  bring  tears  t< 
the  eyes  of  the  sensitive.  On  page  41 
we  are  told  that  anthracite  coal  wat 


steadily  climbing  to  $4.50  a  ton.    Or  4,.  .        „„.„„,,.       ,  .    -  ,        ,    .  j.,  „.„  

page  55  two  children  are  looking  for  Ballad    and  based  on  a  characteristic  Gilbertian  idea,  viz.: 

father's  legs,  seen  under  the  half-doon  that  of  a  band  of  pirates  whose  proceedings  were  regulated  by  a  sort  of 

of  a  beer  saloon,  while  a  sidewalk  sign  topsy-turvy  logic.  Others  think  that  Gilbert's  intention  was  to  write  a  bur-  1 

l'eg°end  "5c  '"^^On  ptge  27  Jake  Is  serv-  ^^^^^  °^  melodrama  with  pirates  as  heroes,  following  the  example  of  John  i 

ing  Tom  and  Jerrys  "on  the  house"  to  Qay.  who  made  highwaymen  heroes  in  the  "Beggar's  Opera."  This  led  Will-  ' 

old  customers  on  Christmas  morning,  iam  Archer  to  write :  "Gilbert's  pirate  king  seems  to  us  an  almost  incon-  | 

?«'h^'blcome^o7thTf^^^^^^^^^  "^It'l  Tk'^'"'''  exaggerate  the  poses  and  gestures, 

used  to  say,  'I'll  Just  have  a  little  celery  ""ich  had  been  accepted  as  serious  art  until  well  on  in  the  nmeteentn 

tonic?"  century." 


There  was  an  outcry  against  theatrl-  Gilbert  took  pains  With  the  policeman's  song,  one  of  the  best  things  in 
cal  entertainments  that  shocked  the  the  operetta.  He  wrote  to  Sulhvan  that  he  had  made  great  use  of  the 
community.  On  page  5  a  group  of  "Tarantara"  business  in  Act  II.  "The  police  always  sing  'Tarantara'  when 
women  are  holding  an  Indignation  they  desire -to  work  their  courage  to  the  sticking  point.  They  are  naturally 
usfnf  !h;%'Tattemp'''tS^^^^^  *?f^^'  through  the  agency  of  this  talisman  they  are  enabled  to  acquit 
American  girl  on  the  stage,  also  show-  themselves  well  when  concealed  ...  I  mention  this  that  you  may  bear 
ing  a  helpless  male  of  the  period  about  it  In  mind  in  setting  the  general's  'Tarantara'  song.  I  mean  that  it  may 
to  go  to  the  demnition  bow-wows  un-  be  treated  as  an  important  feature  and  not  as  a  mere  incidental  eflect. 

I  need  not  say  that  this  is  mere  suggestion.  If  you  don't  like  it,  it  won't 
be  done." 


less  something  is  done  quickly  to  safe 
guard  his  morals."  Yet  the  burlesque 
actress  portrayed  on  the  billboard  Is 
clothed  from  the  waist  to  the  neck, 
while  her  legs  are  displayed  only  from 
the  knees  down. 


Looking  at  R.  V.  Culter's  book  of 
drawings  illustrative  of  "The  Gay  Nine- 
ties," published  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company,  one  may  easily  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  life  was  more  tolerable 
and  to  be  endured  than  In  these  whiz- 
zing, tumultuous,  distracting  days.  These 
drawings  were  first  published  In  Life. 
They  arc*  now  reproduced  in  a  hand- 
some quarto.  Charles  Dana  Gibson 
contributes  a  short  preface.  The  vol- 
ume will  be  of  great  assistance  to  fu- 
ture historians  of  American  social  man- 
ners, dre.ss,  and  customs;  it  will  now 
furnish  amusement  to  the  younger  gen- 
eration, while  those  who  enjoyed  them- 
selves in  the  nineties  and  eighties  will 
renew  thair  youth  and  say  to  them- 
selves, "The  world  went  very  well  then." 

Some  of  these  drawings  are  in  a  way 
appUcable  to  the  present  day. ,  The  first 
shows  "The  Reverend  Thaddeus  Baw- 
lem,  in  a  powerful  sermon  yesterday,  at- 
tributed the  falling  03  in  church  at- 


Blcycles,  hansom  cabs,  carry-alls — 
yes,  on  page  65  there  Is  a  picture  of  the" 
"begoggled,  gauntleted,  linen-dustered 
automobilist — down  to  his  last  match, 
trying  to  light  the  acetyline  headlights 
in  a  high  wind." 

A  sumptuously  appointed  motor  car 
s  a  very  fine  thing  for  malefactors  of 
,reat  wealth,  but  is  it  comparable  to  a 
Jrewster  carriage  drawn  by  a  span  of 
aoble  horses  proud  of  their  shining 
-iress  of  polished  leather  and  metal? 

In  those  days  gone  beyond  recall 
small  and  rude  boys  made  sport  (page 
36)— "Thirty  Love!"  "Deuse!"  "Your 
Serve,  Dearest  1"  of  a  young  man  pas- 
sing a  Uvery  stable  In  full  tennis  re- 
galia. 

There  were  other  games  and  crazes: 
The  camera  fever,  the  fiashlight  photo- 
graph craze — baseball— see  on  page  17 
"a  group  of  sterling  athletes  in  the  days 
when  Jawn  J.  McGraw  hardly  had  a 
pennant  to  his  name.  Baseball,  in  those 
pre-Landis  days,  was  played  mostly 
iccording  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
late  Marquis  of  Queenstaury,  and  um- 
pires were  considered  legitimate  prey.'' 
See  the  excitement  of  the  family  group 
on  page  33:  "The  feverish  climax  of  a 
wild  evening— getting  'home'  the  last 
men  for  the  parchesi  chamnionship." 
On  page  50  the  neighbors  drop  In  to 
hear  Mr.  Edison's  latest  Invention.  In 
the  nineties  the  fairways  plus  the  usual 
stray  cow,  Were  the  only  hazards 
necessary.  Note  the  discreet  skirts  01 
the  ladies  In  the  mixed  foursome. 

A  terrible  social  hazard  was  the  auto- 
graph album  pest.  Women  playing 
croquet  wore  traling  skirts  which  by 
mere  accident,  of  course,  would  bring  a 
ball  in  better  position  for  the  wicket. 
Croquet,  ah  croquet!  (A  decade  or  two 
before  the  nineties  the  balls  were  almost 
as  big  as  plum  pudding;  the  mallets 
were  clumsy  affairs;  Capt.  Mayne  Reid's 
book  on  the  game  was  an  oracle).  There 
was  the  decalcomania  craze. 

There  are  often  pictures  of  bar-room 
life  than  those  we  have  mentioned,  but 
we  have  not  the  heart  to  describe  them. 

Mr.  Culter's  pictures  of  the  dresses, 
coiffures,  hats  of  the  nineties  will  be 
invaluable  to  future  writers  on  cos- 
tumes. Observe  the  ardSnt  young  man 
on  page  73:  "In  the  'you-just-know- 
she- wears- 'em'  nineties  the  gallant  lover 
had  to  fight  cold  steel  to  win  his  lady 
fair." 


The  "Policeman's  song"  has  been  turned  into  Latin  verses:  the  first  by 
Arthur  Chilton — beginning  "Ubi  fraudibus  fraudator  abrogratis,"  the  second 
i  by  the  bishop  of  Southampton  when  he  was  bishop  of  Tokio;  it  begins: 
"Quando  desinet  dolosus  fur  furari,  fur  furari."  * 

It  might  be  said  that  the  tune  of  this  chorus  is  almost  note  for  note 
Uke  the  opening  measures  of  a  rondo  for  piano  taught  at  the  Leipsic  Con- 
aervatory  of  Music  when  Sullivan  was  a  student  there. 

A  Plutarchian  comparison  might  be  drawn  between  Gilbert's  Major- 
Oeneral  Stanley  and  Meilhac  and  Halevy's  General  Bourn  in  "La  Grande 
Duchesse." 

The  chorus  sung  by  General  Stanley's  daughters  on  their  first  entrance 
la  taken  from  "Thespls;  or  The  Gods  Grown  Old. "  a  little  operetta  by  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  produced  at  the  Gaiety,  London,  in  1871,  but  without^ 
success. 


The  reviews  published  in  newspapers  of  New  York  and  Boston  when  the 
"Pirates  of  Penzance"  was  first  brought  out  are  entertaining.  Some  of  the 
critics  in  New  York  found  it  inferior  to  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore "  and  were  «o!ent. 
prophesying  a  short  and  inglorious  life.  The  Dramatic  and  Musical  Mirror  ' 
eald,  apropos  of  the  operetta  in  Philadelphia,  that  the  characters  were] 
cranks;  the  humor  depended  not  so  much  on  tlie  text  as  ui  making  grown] 
up  men  and  women  act  like  children  or  idiots.  The  jokes  were  "stupid  ' 
enough  to  be  worthy  of  Punch,  but  old  enough  to  secure  the  discharge  of  | 
sn  end  man  In  an  American  minstrel  show. "  Even  m  Boston  one  critic } 
found  the  "Pirates  of  Penzance"  only  a  "rechauffe  of  'Pinafore.'  Both  libret-  j 
to  and  music  show  unmistakable  evidence  of  having  been  wTitten  to  n^et 
an  occasion,  and  consequently  seem  labored,  and  bear  no  traces  of  spon-  1 
taneity  either  in  thought  or  execution."  | 
But  the  public  thought  otherwise  and  the  operetta  drew  large  and  en-  J 
thuslastic  audiences.  The  first  permance  in  New  York  was  on  Dec.  31,  1879.  j 
The  singers  were  Blanche  Roose\  elt,  Jessie  Bond,  Rosina  Brandram,  Alice  | 
Bamett,  Messrs.  Ryley,  Brocollni.  Cook,  Talbot,  Clifton.  | 
Philadelphia  was  so  impressed  by  the  costumes  that  there  were  minute . 
descriptions  of  dresses  worn  by  Mabel.  Edith,  Kate.  Isabel  ?nd  Ruth  in  the  i 
Philadelphia  Times.  ! 

It  was  declared  unanimously  that  Miss  Blanche  Roosevelt  was  not  at  j 
ease  in  the  operetta,  not  suited  to  works  of  this  species. 


■What  a  reconstructor  of  a  period  Is 
this  Mr.  Culter!  A  period  of  mansard 
roofs,  stuffy  parlors,  strange  things  on 
mantelpieces  and  walls;  a  period  of 
wooden  Indians  Inviting  a  visit  to  the 
tobacconist;  a  little  Iron  negro  boy  for  a 
driveway  hitching-post.  See  page  66: 
"Before  the  day  of  the  social  register 


As  the  older  generation  knows,  the  plot  of  "lolanthe  "  was  taken  from 
the  "Bab  Ballad,  George  and  the  Fairies. "  In  the  ballad,  the  father  is  an 
attorney;  in  the  opera  he  is  the  "highly  susceptible  Chancellor."  When 
"lolanthe"  was  brought  out  at  the  Savoy.  London,  in  1882.  Punch  four,: 
that  the  idea  of  beings  half-mortal  and  half-fairy  was  "something  not  quue 
pleasant"!  Even  after  a  revival  this  season  in  London,  no  less  a  person  than 
Ernest  Newman  declared  that  he  could  not  rank  "lolanthe"  with  the  best 
of  the  Savoy  series.  Yet  this  operetta,  also,  has  been  a  great  favorite  with 
the  public.  The  lines  about  the  Peers  are  especially  pertinent  today  in  Eng- 
land. 

It  was  at  the  dress  rehearsal  that  Gilbert  said  to  the  chorus  men  rep- 
resenting the  House  of  Lords:  "For  heaven's  sake  wear  your  coronets  as  il 
you  were  used  to  them."  • 

Produced  in  New  York  on  Nov.  25,  1882.  "lolanthe  "  was  performed  by 
Marie  Jansen,  Augusta  Roche,  Mina  Rowley,  Florence  Remisier,  Belle  Bar- 
row, Sallie  Reber;  Messrs.  Carleton,  Wilkinson,  Dennian,  James,  Whit«, 
Ryley.  Names,  for  the  most  part  only  names.  W.  T.  Carleton,  excellent  sing- 
er and  actor  in  grand  opera  with  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  and  Marie  Roze.  is 
remembered  by  many,  as  is  Marie  Jsmsen.  Ryley,  admirable  in  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  operettas,  was  the  lord  chancellor;  Sallie  Reber  was  Pliyllls; 
the  charming  and  unfortunate  Marie  Jansen  was  the  lolanthe. 

In  the  N.  Y.  Times  of  Sept.  21.  1919,  Mr.  Carleton  freed  his  mind  about 


one  could  tell  who  was  who  in  a  town  __■,■_]  ™rt„oio 

by  the  front  lawns,  for  Instancfr-a  la\vn  revivals.  ,    .r,  ,         .      •     t  ,    m    .  *. 

cut  up  by  mere  star-fnd-crescent  flower-         I        the  original  Grosvenor  in  'Patience,'  Strephon  ui  'lolanthe.'  Ac.. 

In  the  Gilbert  and  Sulll\an  operas  produced  undw  the  management  of' 


"tSuring  my  assucHSBQirr'  soes  bacK  to  c;  minor  and  the  nnale  is  in  C  major. 

"Perhaps  Miss  Kennedy  meant  that  her  hero  wTOte  in  three  keys  simul-' 
( taneously,  which  would  produce  enough  dissonance  to  satisfy  the  most  ultra- 
!  modern  soul. 

\  "Unhappily,  we  are  denied  a  hearing  of  the  Dodd  symphony  in  the  stago 
version  of  "The  Constant  NjTnph.'  The  piece  is  freely  discussed  before  and 
;  after  its  performance,  and  a  phonographic  recording  gives  a  convincing  sug- 
jgestion  of  the  enthusiastic  clamor  of  the  Queen's  Hall  audience.  But  Glenn 
lAnders,  as  Lewis,  never  quotes  a  note  from  the  bulky  score,  nor  does  tho 
musical  and  appreciative  Tessa. 

"Eugene  Goossens,  however,  conductor  at  the  Eastman  School  in  Roches- 
ter, has  supplied  some  incidental  music  for  'The  Constant  Nymph.'  HLs 
finest  effort  is  the  rehearsal  of  the  charade,  'Breakfast  with  the  Borgias,' 
composed  by  Dodd  in  honoi-  of  Sanger's  birthday.  ^ 

"Most  of  this  is  broad  burlesque,  but  when  Lewis  and  Tessa  start  their 
duet  one  becomes  immediately  aware  that  these  two  are  deeply  and  uncon- 
Eciou.sly  in  love  with  each  other.  It  is  comparatively  simple  music,  but  it 
tells  its  story  perfectly.  And  it  is  composed  exactly  as  Lewis  Dedd  might 
have  done  it.  In  no  other  way  could  the  situation  have  been  presented  so 
subtly  or  so  clearly. 

"In  the  second  act  there  is  a  caricature  of  the  stock  musical  party,  to 
which  the  ambitious  amateur  brings  his  leather  case  in  the  hope  of  being 
called  upon  to  perform.   The  old  English  duet,  which  one  guest  takes  for 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  is  a  high  light,  in  this  absurdly  Ife-like  pictui-e. 
Let  us  add  a  tragic  note.  When  Sullivan  left  home  to  conduct  the  first       "Dodd's  brutal  singing  of  -The  Silver  Sty'  again  advances  both  plot  and 
performance  of  "lolanthe,"  he  was  handed  a  letter  that  told  him  of  the  character.   It  is  the  most  direct  and  unmistakable  method  of  bringing  out 
failure  of  Cooper  Hall  &  Co.   The  savings  of  a  lifetime  went,  and  there  his  complete  disillusionment,  his  contempt  for  social  conventions  and  the 
was  only  about  £100  left  to  him;  but,  says  a  biographer,  "he  conducted  hopeless  failure  of  his  marriage  to  Florence.   Mr.  Goossens  has  handled  this 


nStJoS  id  so-?alled  local  witticisms,  as  were  permitted  m  subsequen 
peuations  ana  so  l  ,   p  sake  of  a  laugh  from  those  of 

'?^:SZe:Z  v:T^n^^t  appreciate  the  delightful  wit  of  Mr  Gil- 
v.-!f  ™v,rT  think  may  be  well  regarded  as  the  Shakespeare  of  the  litera- 
S'of  lig^t  ope^a.  the  TloL  com'edlan  is  allowed  to  substitute  lines  and 
Sness  quite  inappropriate  to  the  delicate  wit  and  keen  satire  of  the  au- 
Sor  ?n  the  Times  of  the  14th  inst.  you  say:  'Clever  People,  who,  by  im- 
prSJisaWons  here  and  there,  improve  tremendously  on  the  feeble  hnes  and 

lyrics  of  W.  S.  Gilbert.'  .  »  • 

-Being  an  Englishman,  it  may  be  that,  accordmg  to  our  American 
cousins  I  cannot  see  a  Joke,  which,  though  the  humor  seems  somewhat  ob- 
ScJJrTmay  have  been  h.tended  as  such.  'Feeble  lines  and  lyrics.'  Surely, 
your  thoughts  slipped  with  your  pen!"  ^     ^  ,  a 

Carleton's  rebuke  was  well  deserved.  Too  many  have  gagged  and  clowned 
It  In  these  operetta.  "lolanthe"  was  the  operetta  when  the  Bijou  Theatre 
in  Boston  was  opened  on  Dec.  11,  1882.  Janet  Edmondson,  Messrs.  Fessen- 
den  Brocolini,  Dixey  (Lord  Chancellor)  were  in  the  company. 


P.  H. 


lolanthe'  that  night  as  though  nothing  had  happened."  

THE  CONSTANT  NYMPH' 


Music  by  Eug-ene  Goossens;  Not  by  Lewis 
Dodd  with  His  Symphony  fn  Three  Keys 


"The  Constant  Nymph,"  which  will  be  seen  at  the  Hollls  Street  Theatre 
I  tomorrow  night,  was  produced  at  the  New  Theatre,  London,  on  Sept.  14,  1926: 
Teresa  Sanger,  Edna  Best;  Lewis  Dodd,  Noel  Coward:  Jacob  Bimbaimi,  Ken- 
I  neth  Kent;  Florehce  Churchill,  Cathleen  Nesbit. 

Philadelphia  saw  the  play  early  in  December,  1926.  It  arrived  at  the 
Selwyn  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Dec.  9  of  that  year. 

When  this  dramatization  of  Margaret  Kennedy's  novel— she  and  Basil 
Dean  made  the  adaptation— was  produced  in  London,  Mr.  James  Agate  said 
that  the  play  must  always  be  happy  in  three  themes  which  no  amount  of 
good  writing  could  ever  defeat:  the  "heart  of  a  child"  theme,  "perenially  re- 
freshing in  a  world  grown  sick  of  war,  war  debts,  labor  leading  and  mislead- 
ing, and  all  the  other  kna\'lsh  trickeries  of  the  grown  spirit."   He  was  lesa 
I  sure  about  the  validity  of  the  second  theme— the  early  dying.   "There  never 
was  any  reason  why  the  naughty  heroines  of  Prevost,  Murger  and  Dumas 
.should  find  Heavep  by  thcSconsumptive  route  except  that  death  pays  all  and 
secures  the  moral  ending.  There  is  no  reason  that  I  can  see  why  Miss  Ken- 
I  nedy's  good  little  woman  should  not  have  borne  her  husband  a  brood  of  sturdy, 
constant  little  children."  The  third  theme  is  the  age-long  one  of  the  conflict 
between  respectability  and  the  artistic  temperament,  "I  am  not  quite  siffe 
whether  we  are  asked  to  assume^  that  because  Sanger  was  a  great  composer 
1  he  was  bound  to  take  to  brandy,  women,  and  winking  at  his  family's  irregular 
I  habits,  or  that  it  was  these  laxities  and  irresponsibilities  which  gave  him  his 
;  inspiration  and  so  led  to  his  being  a  great  composer.  Personally,  it  has  always 
j  seemed  to  me  that  ont  of  the  disabilities  attaching  to  a  great  artist's  career 
[  is  that  he  cannot  indulge  in  dissipation  as  freely  as  other  men." 

Mr.  Agate  ended  his  long  review  by  sajing:  "For  people  who  can  recog- 
1  nlze  a  plain,  unvarnished  transcript  from  life  and  like  a  good  play  'with  no 
I  nonsense  about  it,'  I  can  imagine  nothing  better." 

Nothing  Is  said^n  the  English  reviews  that  we  have  seen  about  Incidental  pf  msects  aevoieu  u^.j  i,^  ..lo 

I  music  for  this  play.  Music  has  been 'composed  by  Eugene  Goossens,  known  an*,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  faaol- 
I  here  as  a  composer  and  a  guest  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- '^l.t^e^J^',';  l!U'''nor'^e.r''n,*: 
Chestra.  fleeted.    In    translation    from  the  Oer- 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Montague  for  the  following  article  wlth""^-"  comes  "The  Ant  People,"  by  Dr. 
I  reference  to  this  music:  ^6'"==  Ewers  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.). 

UnJ.?;?  h.^.^^'liri?'^  "^'^fi'"'"'  rfif     eT'^">'/hat  it  is  too  inddental  to "  r^eXiilTe  rbnu'C't 

Unless  It  has  a  vital  significance  in  the  development  of  plot  or  character,  It  ravel  story  of  strange  lands  and  or 
Is  likely  either  to  assume  an  independent  existence  or  to  be  forgotten  en-jheir  suii  stranger  inhabitants.  The 
tirely.  mts  are  a  wonderful  people^    and  ■  Dp. 

"Shakespeare's  plays  are  full  of  Incidental  music,  and  in  most  cases  thsEwera  assures  us  that  they  have  some 
relationship  to  situation  oi;  character  is  scarcely  perceptible.  A  marked  ex-'f  ^*  virtues  and  many  of  the  vices 
ceptlon  occurs  in  'Hamlet,'  where  Ophelia's  use  of  the  old  English  Willow''  humankind  The  book  is  the  result  of 
song  is  a  truly  poignant  expression  of  her  madness  and  her  tragedy.  In  'As^^^'^^^^^^l  "p'^fs  of  ^°e  wor^id^'and 
You  Like  It,'  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ben  Greet  players  used  to  sing  'Comoig  ^rritten  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
Hither'  to  a  melody  taken  from  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  nobodythe  reader  quickly  catches, 
seemed  particularly  worried,  on  or  off. 

"Plays  about  music  and  musical  people  have  been  common  enough,  but 
the  actual  music  never  figured  prominently  in  the  productions.  Trilby  sang 
plaintively  about  'Sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt,'  but  the  current  slang  concerned 
itself  entirely  with  her  feet.  Leo  Ditrichstein's  musical  efforts  in  'The  Con- 
cert' were  limited  to  Schumann's  'Wai  um,'  played  off-stage.  David  Warfleld 
gave  Minnie  Dupree  lessons  in  'The  Music  Master,'  but  made  no  attempt  at 
personal  performance. 

"Since  then  we  have  had  Chrystal  Heme's  adjiiirable  interpretation  of  a 
Chopin  scherzo  in  'Expressing  Willie'  ( with  the  help  of  a  reproducing  piano) . 
Genevieve  Tobin's  'Don't  you  hear  me  calling?'  with  an  Irish  harp  in  'Little 
Old  New  York,'  Fay  Bainter's  Chines  ditty  in  'East  Is  West,'  and  John  Bar- 
rymore's  'Madrigal  of  May'  in  'The  Jest,'  Roland  Young  spoke  darkly  of 
composing  a  symphony  in  "Beggar  on  Horseback.'  but  Deems  Taylor's  charm- 
ing ballet,  'A  Kiss  in  Xanadu,'  was  all  the  audience  heard. 

"In  view  of  this  tradition,  it  Is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  The 

Constant  Nymph'  is  essentially  a  play  about  music.  It  is  more  than  that. 

With  the  exception  of  'Trelawny  of  the  Wells,'  in  which  the  song  'Ever  of 

Thee'  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  plot  (and  possibly  'Lally').  it  is  the  only 

current  piece  of  spoken  drama  in  which  the  drama  definitely  creates  both 

situation  and  character  and  serves  as  something  distinctly  more  than  a  mere 

relief  from  spoken  lines. 

"Tliose  who  have  read  Margaret  Kennedy's  novel  will  remember  that 

Lewis  Dodd  composed  a  'symphony  m  three  keys.'  Just  what  the  author 

meant  by  this  is  not  quite  clear,  for  practically  every  sjonphony  is  in  at 

least  three  keys,  with  only  the  first  movement  necessarily  contributing  the 

accepted  signature. 

"Beethoven's  Fifth  (Symphony,  for  Instance,  starts  in  C  minor,  which  Is 

its  oflicial  key.  But  the  second  movement  is^in  A  flai  major,  and  the  third 


important  bit  of  mnsic  admirably  by  writing  a  very  simple,  folk-like  tune  of 
the  ABC  type  and  harmonizing  it  in  a  discordant  style,  expressing  rebellion 
in  every  line. 

"Sanger  himself,  the  expatriated  musician,  does  not  appear  on  the  stage 
in  'The  Constant  Nymph.'  but  liis  presence  is  not  needed.  With  the  highly 
individual  characters  of  Tessa  and  Lewis  providing  action  v.hich  is  at  all 
times  absorbing,  it  is  left  to  the  music  itself  to  contribute  not  only  an  at- 
mospheric undercurrent  but  a  most  significant  revelation  of  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  play  as  a  whole.  The  success  of  the  experiment  should  en- 
courage further  co-operation  of  the  same  sort  between  the  kindred  art.s  cf 
music  and  the  drama."  p.  H. 

I     -  CUNCERtS  OF  THE  WEEK^  . 

SUNDAY:  Symphony  Hall,  3:30  P.  M.,  Saint-Saens's- "Samson  and  DeUIaJi.*' 

Mr.  Mollenhauer  conductor.  See  special  notice. 
MONDAY:  Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Last  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra's  Monday  night  concerts.  Mr.  Koussevitzky  conductor.  See 
special  notice.  ' 
TUESDAY:  Jordan  Hal!,  8:15  P.  M.  Orcha  Halprin,  vIoUnist;  Georgre  Her- 
zog,  accompanist;  Vitali,  Chaconne;  Gluck-Kreisler,  Melodie;  Elgar,  La 
Capricieuse;  Stoessel,  Lullaby;  Brahms-Joachim,  Hung-arian  Dance,  No. 
1;  Bach,  Concerto,  E  major  (accompanied  by  string  quartet);  Sarasate, 
Romania  Andaluza;  Chopin-Kreisler,  Mazurka;  Bazzini,  La  Rond  dea 
Lutins. 

WEDNESDAY:  Jord.in  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.  OUve  Macy  Appleton,  Coloratura 
soprano;  John  MacKnight,  flutist;  JIary  Shaw  Swain,  pianist.  PaisleOo, 
Chi  vuol  la  Zingarella;  Cacelni,  Amariili  mia  bella;  Mozart,  Voi'che  sapete: 
Donizetti,  "Mad  Scene"  from  "Lucia  dl  Llmmermoor;"  Locwe,  Niemand 
hats  gesehen;  Schumann,  Mondnacht;  Kerini,  L'Inseeto  aile;  Uabn, 
Fetes  gaUintes;  David,  Charmant  Oiseau  from  "La  Perle  du  Brasil;"  Le- 
clair,  Musette;  Rhene-Baton,  Passacaille;  Hahn,  L'Enchanteur;  Weaver, 
Moon  RLirketing;  Loewe,  Canzonetta;  Kramer,  When  I  was  Seventeen; 
Mozart,  Allrlujah. 

FRIDAY:  Symphony  Hall,  2:30  P.  M.    23d  Concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra,  Mr.  Kousse\itzky,  conductor.  See  special  notice. 
S.4TURDAY:  Jordan  Hall,  8:15  P.  JH.  Simmons  College  Glee  Club,  Hit. 
McC/tosky,  Conductor.  MjTtle  T.  SoOy,  soprano;  Maurine  Palmer,  con- 
tarlto;  Pergolesi,  Stabat  Mater;  Hoist,  Five  Choral  Hymns  from  the  "Rig 
Veda;"  Carpenter,  Song  cycle  "Gitanjali"  (Mr.  McClosky,  singev) ;  Rim- 
*ky-Korsakov,  Dragon  Flics;  Hoist,  The  Swallow  Leaves  Her  Nest;  Mrs. 
Beach,  Three  Flower  Songs. 

Symphony  Hall,  8:15  P.  M.    Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  conoert, 
Mr.  'Koussevitzky.  conductor. 


"THE  PIRATES  OF 
PENZANCE"G1VEN 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
PLYMOXTTH  THEATRE— "The  Pl- 
rates  of  Penzance,"  a  comic  opera  in 
^0  acts.  Text  by  W.  S.  Gilbert;  music 
by  Arthur  SuUi\'an.  Performed  by 
Wlnthrop  Ames's  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
,  opera  Company.  Staged  by  IM^.  Ames 
Sepp  Morscher,  concfuctor.  The  cast 
was  as  follows: 

'l?2de?  e :  •'   .  William  iVllUamB 

oi  Divinity  Geor^  C.  Lehr^^ 

  Svbil  Sterllnff 

Mifi, \".\V.'.'..... Carol  Atherton 
fEabS          Adele  Sanderson 

ve?^« 

No  doubt  Sullivan's  music  is  fresher 
today  than  Gilbert's  dialogue,  yet  the 
play  on  the  words  "orphan"  and  "often 
■  ■■     solpmn  and  logical  conclusion 


of  the  fact,  that  as  Frederic  was  born  in 
a  leap  year  he  was  5  years  old  instead 
of  21,  greatly  amused  the  large  audi- 
ence, wWch  was  enthusiastic  from  the 
rising  of  the  curtain  to  the  final  going 
down  of  It.  bursting  Into  applause  even 
In  the  overture,  rejoicing  in  hearing 
again  a  familiar  tune,  and  a  good  tune, 
right  well  played. 

If  reading  Is  a  fair  test,  compare  for 
a  moment  the  best  hbrettos  ■wTitt^n  by 
Meilhac  and  Halevy  for  Offenbach  and 
see  how  Gilbert,  except  possibly  for  in- 
genious rhyming  of  lyrics,  suffers  -The 
wit  of  "La  Belle  Helene"  and  La 
Grande  Duchesse  "  Is  as  sparkling  to- 
day as  It  was  when  Hortense  Schneider 
'drew  European  princes  and  potentates 
to  the  Uttle  Parisian  theatre. 
I  But  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance  was 
tieartily  enjoyed;  not  only  by  those  who 
fehus  recalled  pleasant  memories  of 
lyears  gone  by;  but  also  by  those — O  In- 
genious youths  and  maidens!  who 
heard  the  operetta  for  the  first  time. 

The  quality  of  the  performance  Justly 
excited  admiration  and  applause.  Not 
since  the  first  year  of  the  operetta  In 
this  country  has  there  been  on  the 
whole  so  satisfactory  a  rendering;  we 
recalle  no  one  In  which  the  singing  of 
nearly  all  the  principals  and  the  chorus 
was  so  effective;  no  one  which  equalled 
the  present  in  stage  management. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Lawford.  an  ex- 
cellent actor  in  spoken  drama,  is  hardly 
the  man  to  play  the  Major-General.  He 
was  not  at  his  ease  in  the  patter-song, 
nor  was  he  at  times  intelligible.  Nor 
to  those  who  respect  Gilbertian  tradi- 
tions was  the  clowning  of  the  policemen 
;  acceptable.   One  was  surprised  that  Mr. 
i  Ames  sanctioned  it;  one  wished  a  more 
1  unctuous  comedian  than  Mr.  Gordon 
1  as  the  Sergeant  of  Police.  But  we  have 
never  seen  so  good  a  Frederic  as  Mr. 
I  Williams  portrayed  him  and  sang  the 
I  music;  never  a  better  Pirate  Chief  with 
•  his  gallant  lieutenant,  never  so  good  a ' 

i  Ruth.  ,  ,  . 

Miss  Thomas  as  Mabel  sang  delight- 
I  fully  and  in  action  wjis  always  wlthii'il 
the  frame.    The  other  daughters^  ^ 
Gpn.  Stanley  vrevc  grtHjteful  to  eyj^ 


\Kiurrv 


I'heir  entrance 
;ed,  as  was 


lie  singer.,  brought"  ourth?™ 
beauties  of  SuIIlvan-s  score,  to^  S 


Jl 


the  sofJrariof>  aud  aUo.s. 
The  orchestra  played  well.    At  times, 
wa.^  nrtn,iv-,K.        P-'"'^  ^  °^  ''■'s  program,  it  was  not 
the  loni  7i  y  sufficiently  subdued  for  the  singers,  but 

cd.    The  male  chorus  t^nl  r„„li  P'*^''^      background  and 

resonant:  there  was  miusiiBi  inrt  '  I  ^"PP"'"''  gracefully, 
ty  in  the  dramatic  bus^np«^;  I  Mollenhauer  conducted  with  his 

:semble.  """"«"c  Duslness  of  j  customary  efficiency,  except  at  times 
Marsciicr  conducted  the  whniiv  i  ^'^^'^  ^^^^^F  conduct- 
tent  orchestra  in  a  mannpr  thif  ""^  ^'^'^"^^  concert  and  not  a  re- 
it  supported  Without  overwhe^  "ll'^  ""^"^^^  '°  S*/';  '"^^ 

uvcjwneim-  formers  added  assurance  of  tempo  by 

making    the    metronome    audible  for 
them,  he  beat  time  by  tapping  his  ' 
•baton  against  the  Iron  framework  of 
(  his  music  stand,    llils  audible  em- 
(phasls  on  time,  which  another  con- 
<iductor  recently  did  with  his  foot,  should 
not  be  necessary,  and  mars  the  artistic 
effect  of  the  music.  j 
Although  the  house  was  not  quite 
ffilled,"  there  was  a  large  audience,  and 
few  left  before  the  end  of  the  concert,  i 
which,  while  beginning  promptly,  lasted 
until  well  after  6  o'clock.    It  might  be 
well,  for  another  performance,  to  cut 
this  oratorio  a  little,  especially  in  the 
long  orchestral  passage  of  part  III. 

H.  L. 


I'o.l.nx;  he  went  Iruiu  .,.!s  r.ncle's  countiiig 
I  room,  after  he  had  achieved  no  little 
jlfame  by  writing  'Babie  Bell."  ... 

"  "I  do  not  recall  any  sparkling  gems 
of  wit  at  this  assembly,  but  the  meet- 
I  ing  was  never  tinged  with  \Tilgarlty, 
I  an»  more  than  was  the  birds'  song  that 
;  wafted  most  of  them  to  oreakfast  at 
Washington  Market,  where  they  hob- 
nobbed with  the  butchers  and  butcher- 
esses. 


lighted  or  ignored 

JIJa^  Pirates  of  Penzance"  will  be 


DOROTHY  GORDON 

Dorothy  Gordon  styles  her  perform- 
ance as  "The  Young  People's  Concert 
Hour"  and  an  audience  of  both  adults 
and  children  greeted  her  yesterday  at 
Jordan  Hall.  What  Miss  Gordon  lacks 
in  voice  she  replaces  with  mimicry, 
pantomime  and  costumes.  She  has  a 
pleasant  speaking  voice  and  tells  In  a 
direct,  simple  manner,  the  origin  an* 
meaning  of  the  songs  she  sings,  giving 
her  young  audience  an  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  her  different  groups. 

Miss  Gordon  is  evidently  aware  of 
her  own  shortcomings  and  arranged  her 
program  so  as  to  emphasize  the  chatty 
songs,  the  staccato  bits  about  "The 
Toad's  Courtship"  from  a  collection  of 
Loraine  Wyman  and  Howard  Brockway, 
The  Cuck-Coo  Clock"  by  A.  A.  Grant 
chafer  and  "The  Big  Brown  Bear"  by 
ilana  Zucca.  In  these  she  excelled. 

The  Indian  songs  that  comprised 
Miss  Gordon's  first  group  were  inter- 
esting. Her  second  group  consisted  of 
the  so-called  American  folk  songs  that 
have  passed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  of  southern  mountain  people.- 
In  the  third  group  of  plantation  songs 
was  the  father  of  jazz,  so  Miss  Gordon 
pointed  out,  "When  Your  Potatoes  are 
Done,"  arranged  by  Mina  Monroe,  and 
two  Stephen  Poster  reliables,  "Uncle 
Ned"  and  "Oh  Suzanna." 

In  the  modem  group,  Edward  Mac- 
dowell's  "To  a  Wild  Rose"  suffered  from 
wobbly  sustained  tones  and  Eugene 
PielcJ's  poem  "A  French  Doll's  Wooing," 
put  to  music  by  Henry  Hadley,  was 
not  Miss  Gorc'iBn's  best.  The  audience 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  Miss  Gor- 
don's songs  and  even  assisted  her  in 
"Oh  Suzanna"  and  "Suwanee  River." 

C.  M.  D. 


SOCm  IN 'SAMSON' 


The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Emil 
Ivlollenhauer,  conductor,  at  its  840th 
concert  in  Symphony  Hall  yesterday 
altenioon,  sang  "Samson  and  Delilah," 
by  Saint-Saens.  The  soloists  were:  Julia 
Clausseu,  mezzo  soprano,  Delilah;  Paul 
Althouse,  tenor,  Samson;  Horace  Stev- 
ens, baritone.  High  Priest;  Henry  J. 
Warren,  baritone,  Abimelech  and  the 
Aged  Hebrew. 

Mr.  Mollenhauer  and  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  were  indeed  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  get  as  soloists  four  artists 
of  the  calibre  of  those  singing  the  prin- 
cipal roles  yesterday.  Two  of  them,  Mme. 
Claussen  and  Mr.  Althouse,  as  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of 
New  York,  might  easily  have  been  ex- 
pected to  acquit  themselves  well.  Mr. 
Stevens  was  not  a  whit  their  inferior, 
however,  either  ^^singer  or  as  inter- 
preter. Mr.  WarSR's  part  was  com- 
paratively small,  but  he  too  carried  off 
his  measvire  of  success. 

After  the  first  third  of  the  program 
the  stage  belonged  to  Mme.  Claussen 
and  Messrs.  Althouse  and  Stevens.  By 
their  song  and  interpretation  the  story 
of  Samson  and  Delilah  was  vividly, 
dramatifcally,  unfolded.  For  their  per- 
formance alone  the  afternoon  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  was  well  spent.  There  have 
beeo  operatic  performances  of  Samson 
and  Delilah  less  pleasurable.  It  takes 
artists  of  parts  to  make  the  oratorio  as 
thrilling,  or  more  so.  than  the  opera. 

The  chorus,  like  all  good  choruses, 
"also  sang."    The  tenor  and  bass  sec 
tions,  particularly  the  latter. 


We  asked  a  few  days  ago  whether 
anyone  now  living  In  Boston  knew  the 
brilliant  Journalist,  E.  G.  P.  Wilkins^ 
who,  going  to  New  York,  became  the 
dramatic  critic  of  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and 
died,  all  too  young.  In  the  Sixties.  We 
also  asked  whether  relatives  of  Wllklns 
'  were  now  living  here.  These  questions 
have  not  been  satisfactorily  answered, 
but  we  have  received  an  interesting  let-: 
J  ter  from  Mr.  John  W.  Ryan.  We  quote  ^ 
from  it: 

I  "I  do  not  think  that  there  Is  anyone 
I  living  who  remembers  personally  E.  G. 
I  P.  Wilkins.  When  the  Shakesperlan , 
I  scholar,  the  Rev.  Henry  Norman  Hud-i 
j  son,  was  the  chief  editorial  writer  on 
the  Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gazette 
i  and  I  was  the  office  editor,  we  had  as 
foreman  of  the  composing  room,  a  man 
who  had  a  brother-in-law  named 
Charles  Carrol.  •  Carrol  was  a  cutter 
in  the  wholesale  clothing  house  called 
Oak  Hall.  He  told  me  once  that  E.  G. 
P.  Wllklns  was  employed  there  when 
the  store  was  on  the  George  W.  Sim- 
mons estate  on  North  street;  that  he 
found  Wilkins  an  agreeable  chum;  that 
he  was  in  the  public  advertising  de- 
partment. This  was  told  to  me  in  the 
latter  middle  sixties  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  Wllklns  was  In  New  York, 
dramatic  critic  of  Bennett's  paper.  He 
was  a  leisurely  going,  well  dressed  gen- 
tleman without  being  a  dandy.  Later 
on  when  Henry  Clapp  became  the  edi- 
tor and  proprietor  of  that  short-lived 
but  brilliant  paper  called  the  N.  Y.  Sat- 
urday Press,  Wilkins  became  one  of  the 
contributors  and  signed  himself  "Per- 
sonne.'  His  articles  were  a  clever  imi- 
tation of  the  Parisian  feuiUeton:  the 
short  sentences  sparkled  with  humorous 
j  comment  on  the  players,  the  authors 
and  the  characters  portrayed. 

"Wilkins  was  associated  with  tiie  bo- 
I  called  Bohemians.  .  .  .  William  Winter 
I  was  one  of  them.  They  gathered  at 
night  at  Pfaffs'  subterranean  saloon  on 
the  East  side  of  Broadway,  near  Bleecker 
street,  but  I  shrewdly  guess  that  his 
heart  was  not  in  It.  He  did  not  care 
much  for  Swiss  or  Umburger  cheese 
and  lager  beer  or  Pilsner  .  .  .  nor  did 
he  go  often  to  see  Ada  Clare  reigning 
in  Pfafl's,  and  watching  Fltz  James 
O'Brien  and  some  other  of  her  subjects 
playing  penny  ante."  Walt  Whitman 
would  drop  in  at  Pfaff's. 


"I  did  not  meet  E.  G.  P.  Wilkins, 
more's  the  pity,  although  at  the  time 
when  he  was  to  the  fore  on  the  New 
York  Herald  I  had  written  some  verses 
on  the  sudden  death  of  a  cousin  of 
mine  which  her  father  and  mother 
thought  should  be  printed  in  the  obitu- 
ary column  of  Bennett's  paper,  but 
Wilkins  was  not  there;   he  belonged 
higher  up  in  the  building.    These  un-  i 
fortunate  verses  pursued  me  for  months  I 
and  were  tacked  on  to  the  lamentations  i 
for  the  sharply  taking-off  of  people  I  | 
never  knew.  The  moral  is:   Don't  be  a  ! 
'poick'  if  you  can  help  It,  but  sometimes 
you  can't.  Bobbie  Burns  couldn't."  j 

The  New  York  Saturday  Press,  edited 
by  Henry  Clapp,  was  started  In  October, 

1858.  T.  B.  Aldrich  was  assistant  edi- 
tor, and  O'Brien  was  the  dramatic 
critic.   They  left  the  paper  in  January, 

1859,  and  in  December,  1860,  it  was  dis- 
continued. When  Clapp  revived  it 
several  years  afterward  he  stated  that 

I  it  had  been  suspended  for  want  of 
I  means  and  was  now  started  again  for 
I  tlie  same  reason.  Born  at  Nantucket 
)  id  1814,  he  is  buried  there,  having  died 
in  extreme  poverty  in  1875. 

Wilkins  must  have  died  before  1865, 
for  in  that  year  George  Arnold  wrote 
affectionately  about  him,  saying  of  his 
dead  friend  that  his  forethought  and 
supervision  in  all  matters  should  pre- 
serve his  memory  from  the  imputation' 
of  "Bohemlanism." 
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"A  great  poet  Walt,  but  also  a  great 
humbug.  He  was  not  always  'one  of  the 
roughs.'  Many  could  recall  the  time 
when  he  was  a  compositor  In  a  Brook- 
'  lyn  newspaper  office,  and  afterwards  a 
I  dramatic  critic  In  the  ordinary  costume 
I  of  the  day.  He  roughened  up  and  be- 
icame  the  friend  of  Ralph  WaWo  Emer- 
son. Walt  was  never  read  by  the  omni- 
bus drivers  with  whom  he  associated  in 
New  York,  and  when  he  visited  Boston. 
They  liked  the  man,  although  they  had 
,no  comprehension  of  hds  biblical  verse. 
It's  a  strange  world  this  of  ours,  but 
you  cannot  find  a  better  one  this  side  of 
the  Styx. 


"Charles  A.  Barry,  a  crayon  artist  of 
unusual  merit,  whom  I  first  knew  In 
Boston's  South  end,  where  his  people 
owned  considerable  property  before  the 
Neck  was  filled  in  on  both  sides,  came 
for  a  while  within  the  Bohemian  circle. 
Through  him  I  spent  an  evening  at ' 
Pfaff's,  and  saw  some  of  the  lesser 
lights  of  Bohemia,  where  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  said  he  would  rather  live  than 
in  any  other  land,  although  he  never 
apparently  tried  hard 


to   get  there. 

showed,: Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  came  in  while 
rather  more  "pep"  and  imagination  than     ^''^^      Pfaff's.   He  was  then  emploved 

la.s  assistart  '  riitor  of  thn  Home  Jonmat 


It  seems  that  Wilkins,  like  that  corus- 
cating dramatic  critic,  "Nym  Crinkle," 
wrote  feuilletons  in  "short  sentences." 
This  reminds  us  of  Artemus  Ward's  di- 
gression in  his  stoi-y,  "Pyrotechny." 

"I  write  this  romance  in  the  Frenjh 
style. 

"Yes;  something  that  way. 

"The  French  style  consists  of  making 
just  as  many  paragraphs  as  possible. 

"Thus  one  may  fill  up  a  column  in  a 
very  short  time. 

"I  am  paid  by  the  column,  and  the 
quicker  I  can  fill  up  a  column— but  this 
Is  a  matter  to  which  we  will  not  refer. 

"We  will  let  this  matter  pass." 

C.  F.  A.  in  a  letter  to  us  quotes  a 
pleasant  description  in  Charles  T.  Cong- 
don's  "Reminiscences  of  a  Joiimalist" 
of  Wilkins,  "genial  and  clever,"  and  his 
room  in  New  York.  This  entertaining 
description  will  sopn  be  printed  in  this 
column. 

Wilkins's  wit,  humor,  shrewd  sense  are 
entombed  in  old  files  of  the  New  York 
Herald.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  could  even 
be  identified.  Brother  journalists,  let 
us  not  take  ourselves  too  seriously.  We 
buzz  for  a  time,  like  flies;  we  are 
brushed  away,  If  not  crushed,  and  ai-e 
carelessly  swept  Into  the  dust  bin  of 
time. 

Anecdote  for  the  Day 

Sir  George  Reld  was  once  speaking 
in  Sydney  town  hall.  A  man  in  the 
gallery  kept  calling  him  "two-faced."  I 
Reld  finally  stopped  his  speech  and ' 
said:  "You  call  me  two-faced,  do  you? 
Well,  you  can't  be,  or  you  wouldn't  be 
wearing  that  one." 

It  was  Reid  who,  going  to  a  public 
dinner  at  Manchester,  lost  his  suitcase, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  wear  his 
everyday  clothes.  He  made  this  apol- 
ogy in  replying  to  a  toast:  "I  tried  to 
hire  a  suit,  but  wherever  I  went  I  was 
told  'all  the  dress  suits  are  let  out  for 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner  to- 
night.'"   —  ^- 

'THE  CONSTANT 
NYMPH"  GIVEN 

By  PHILIF'  H.4LE   

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
performance  in  Boston  of  "The  Con- 
■tant  Nymph,"  a  play  in  three  acts 
and  six  scenes  by  Margaret  Kennedy 
and  Basil  Dean,  based  on  the  former's 

novel  of  the  same  name.  -Produced  at  s"™ner  Niaht's  Dream."  comedy  in  five} 
the  New  Theatre.  London,  on  Sept.  14,  t^^^}!^'  William  Shakespare  Staged 
looe   I     .  »T  ^   L  Henry  Jewett.  sets  designed  by  Joncl 

1926:  Lewis  Dodd.  Nocj  Coward;  Teresa  Jorgulesco.   The  cast:  """t. 

Sanger.  Edna  Best:  Florence  Churchill,  Heimi.i   KUioti  Scott 

Cathleen  Nesbitt.    Performed  at  New  Uvs.mier*  viHi . ■  ; 

York  (Sclwyn  Theatrct,  Dec.  9.  1926.  t'^j;;'j!;,„ 

Produced  by  George  C.  Tyler  and  Basil  T  lania  ^  (  ;.  . 

Dean-  Will    Shakespeare's    rollicking  bur- 

The  cast  last  nisht  was  as  follows:^    Usque  show,  with  girl.';,  music,  ronunco 
'  "T        slapstick  humor  and  ■  ' 


Lewis  Uocid 
Linda  Cowl^i 
Kale  Sariffcr 
Kgterina  . 

flril  Trlconn 
AUlina  Sanser ... 
ereba  Salitft r 
Jacob  Biriihaum . 
Antonia  Sang^er.  . 
Roberto  

SUBHIl  .  

rif  feiicc  Cbur»-hill 
I  Inrles  Ctuircllill 
Milli'-eiil  Gregory 
S  r  B.irtlcmy  Pitgh 
t»e\  crll  Leyburn . 

Erda  Lcybiirn  

Dr.  Uaweon  

L.vdiH  Jlalnwariiiff.  . 
n,>b' ■'  Mainwariiie. 

An  Usiior   

A  K. reman  

A   Clirit  .    .   njrr.v  MjiueiiJ 

Madame  Marxse.    Esther,  BelS 

There  was  curiosity,  of  course,  to  sea 
a  dramatization  of  a  novel  that  gava 
pleasure  to  thousands  and  was  for  aJ 
time  the  subject  of  drawing-room  and 
street-car  discussion.  Tliere  was  thd 
wish  to  see  the  novelist's  characters  in 
flesh  and  blood  on  the  stage,  hving  the 
life  given  them  by  her. 

Miss  Kermedy  and  Mi-.  Dean  have 
made  from  the  novel  a  play  that  is 
for  the  most  part  entertaining,  but 
mucli  that  eaxe  the  book  individuality 
md  set  it  apart  from  tli:  contempora- 
neous iict  o  ■  nas  inevitably  escaped  in 
the  dramatization,  as  in  so  many  cases 
v.here  a  novel  Is  turned  into  a  drama. 
The  reasons  for  this  loos  are  obvious 
and  need  not  be  explained  at  length. 
In  a  novel  there  may  be  ppti^nt  study 
of  character,  an  analysis  of  change  cr 
de^■elopment.  On  tlie  stage  a  s.^et^^h 
must  ta'ce  the  place  of  a  portrait  with 
aU  tlic  illuminating  details. 

The  play  is.  then,  entertaining  as  c 
play,  tliough  it  docs  no-  put  forth  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  praise  bssto  ved 
on  the  novel.  The  pe:  .ormance.  too. 
was  In  a  way  misleading,  for  there  were 
times  when  it  sesmed  as  if  some  of  the 
comedians  were  unwilling  to  plav 
"straight":  as  if  they  rrished  to  turn 
comedy  into  farce,  fearing  that  other- 
wise the  dialogue  and  the  situatio-is 
would  not  be  appreciated  in  the 
"provinces." 
Then  there  was  the  fact  that  many 
,  lines  were  lost  owing  to  the  indistinct 
enunciation  of  the  women.  Miss  War- 
rlng-Manlcy  was  an  exception,  but 
Sanger's  daughters,  even  Tereso..  loo.\ 
often  ran  their  words  together  or  mum- 
bled them,  or  screamed  them,  so  that 
they  were  miintelllgible.  This  was  es- 
pecially true  of  the  opening  scens, 
which  was  played  in  the  appropriate 
high  spirit,  with  the  jumping  about,  the 
squeals  of  Joy.  the  shouting  and  the 
general  din  tliat  were  peculiar  to 
Sanger's  interesting  family. 

We  all  mi&sed  Sanger:  only  his  dvmgl 
groans  were  heard  off  stage.    Was  he  I 
considered  by  the  dramatists  a  super- 1 
fluous  person?    Or  did  they  not  dare  I 
to  bring  him  on?   One  might  also  ask  if 
Antonia.  when  her  armorous  adventure 
is  remembered,  was  not  represented  as 
too  young.   Nor  would  it  have  destroyed 
illusion  If  Teresa  had  been  a  little  more 
mature 

But  Miss  Thomson's  portrayal  of 
this  pathetic  girl  was  excellent  in  manv 
ways.  There  was  a  fine  touch  in  her 
look  at  Dodd's  face  after  they  had  sung 
the  \o\e  duet  in  the  charade!  One  saw 
as  from  a  tower  the  end  of  all:  Teresa, 
lovable  with  the  soul  of  a  child  and  the  ] 
passion  of  a  woman,  doomed  to  bitter 
disappointment,  sorrow,  and — to  suit 
the  novelist's  whim — an  untimely  death 
in  a  squalid  and  foreign  lodging  house. 
Was  it  necessary  to  kill  Teresa?  Dodd 
would  never  have  gone  back  to  Florence, 
the  respectable,  icy.  boi-esome  Florence. 

Many  of  the  charactei-s  a.s  portrayed 
were  more  than  recognizable:  they  were 
real;  they  were  welcomed  as  old  friends, 
though  Linda  on  the  stage  was  surely 
handsomer,  more  seductive  than  in  the 
novel.  One  was  glad  to  be  on  still 
more  intimate  terms  with  Trigorin. 
Binibaum  and  the  guests  at  Florence's 
little  musical  party  in  London. 

Mr.  Anders  in  the  earlier  scenes  was 
Dodd  to  the  life:  but  in  the  artists's 
room  at  Queen's  hall  with  his  friends 
and  with  Florence,  he  was  not  convinc- 
ing: merely  to  be  stubborn  was  not 
enouglii 

One  of  the  pWasantest  memories  of 
the  evening  will  be  tlie  scene  between 
Churchill  and  Teresa.  What  a  delight 
It  was  to  hear  Mr.  Emerey's  convers.\- 
tional  English,  so  beautifully  and  natur- 
ally distinct!  Th'>  young  women  in 
the  company  should  learn  from  him  in 
this  respect.  After  all  one  reeson  for 
going  to  the  theatre,  is  to  hear  the 
lines:  It  helps  in  understanding  tlie 
dramatist's  purpose  and  ability,  and  in 
the  delineation  of  the  characters  evi- 
dently speaking,  is  far  as  the  eye  can 
Judge. 

The  large  audience  was  gi-eatly  inter- 
ested and  evidently  approved. 

REPERTORY    THEATRE— -A   Mid- 1 


nice  lauglnng  in  great  good  humor  for 
its  full  two  hours  and  th-eo-quarters. 

I  The  action  was  fast  and  light,  the  set- 
lings  by  Jorgulesco  admirable,  and  the 

I  huge  cast  with  its  necessary  quota  Of 

iai!iateui-s  wove  their  way  tlirough  tlw 

i  /antast'e  four-fold  plot  without  serious' 

f  misadventure. 

The  Huntington  avenue  players  de- 

,  sf  rve  thanks  for  taking  the  trouble  at 

I  this  time  to  remind  us  that  the  Bard  of 

Avon  wasn't  such  a  serious  chap  after  i  ton  s  Sam  Weller,  noisily  extravagant 
rll,  and  wasn't  even  above  poking  a  lit-  j  at  the  first,  but  excellent  presently,  and 
lie  fun  at  his  own  pet  device  of  stage  in  the  trial  scene  thoroughly  admirable, 
hara-kiri.  After  all,  th°re  is  not  much  'Similarly  Mr.  Edwin's  'Wardle  grew  in 
o*  a  gap  in  technique  of  structure  be-    (grace  and  humor. 

tween  this  comedy  330  odd  vears  old.  !  j  Mr.  Miller's  Jmgle,  on  the  contrary, 
iind  that  of  the  current  type  of  musical  j  found  the  fitting  note  from  the  first 
comedy,  the  chief  difference  being  that  1  [word,  the  note  of  keen  burlesque  in 


iuniseif  wi-re  not  set  Joi  tli  both  by  Llie 
playwrights  and  Mr.  Cumberland  as  a 
silly  old  man  who  twice  in  one  play  got 
;  overtaken  in  liquor,  a  good  old  soul 
with  a  few  drol!  mannerisms;  never 
I  would  he,  that  weak  old  man,  have  gone 
to  the  Fleet  for  principle's  .sake. 
I  But  none  the  less.  Mr.  Ciimberland 
!  had  good  moments,  those  when  he  was 
I  doing  least,  when  he  let  his  humor  play 
I  quietest.  So  it  went  with  Mr.  McNaugh- 


Imid  oi 
•Oh, 
dancer, 
ently  16. 
younger 


re  1112  aijpearancc  ol.siftne 
1^  like  manna  in  the  sterile 
uane  conveisation. 
Please"    has    one  engaging 
Mr.  Nick  Long.  Jr..  is  appar- 
He  makes  you  think  of  youi- 
brother,    and    does  amazing 
things  with  his  adolescent  arms  and 
legs.    Nick  is  never  called  upon  to  be  | 
funny,  but  what  would  Miss  Lillie  have 
done  if  she  looked  like  Mr.  Long  and  j 
was  made  to  say,  seriously,  "Isn't  it  | 
strange  what  a  woman  can  do  to  a  jj 
man?"  ,  ^  . 

This  is  a  vibrant  play,  made  so  by 
the  star.  She  is  "someone"  in  every 
line  of  her  body  and  expression  of  her 
charming  face,  and  she  sends  you  home 
feeling    that    Schopenhauer  .  was  all 


the  one  300  years  old  .'^eems  fresher  and 
I  less    painfully    repetitious.  Mendels- 
sohn's   "Midsummer    Night'.s  Dream" 
|!  music  was  played  between  the  acts,  and 
an  occasional  accompaniment,  Daniel 
['  Uuiitz  conducting, 

[j  Lo'tis  Leon  Hall  was  a  bulwark  of 
I.  strength  as  Quince,  with  quavering  voice 
(land  laughable  solicitude,  and  Bottom, 
i  as  played  by  Marshall  Vincent,  made  a 
I  glorious  donkey  and  a  delightful  ama- 
j  teur  night  actor.  Messrs.  Paversham 
land  Phillips  were  well  cast. as  Demetrius 
Ijand  Lysander.  and  Miss  Scott's  experi- 
I'encc  kept  the  boat  from  rocking  sev- 
'  er;il  times.  Miss  Velma  Lawrence  did  a 
piquant,  vivacious  and  acrobatic  Puck. 
I[anri  Ruth  Taylor  and  Charles  Francis 
(las  King  and  Queen  of  the  Fairies,  were 
Ij  statuesque,  graceful  and  imaginative, 
j  Se\'eral  voices  should  be  tempered  tjo 
suit  the  small  theatre.  That  and  other 
minor  errors  will  doubtless  be  attended 
to.  This  production  should  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  company's  revival  of  Mac-  | 
Ibeth.  H.  P.M.  I 

PPICKWICK"  ACTED 


The  Majestic  Theatre.  "Pickwick," 
comedy  in  three  acts  by  Cosmo  Hamil- 
ton and  Prank  C.  Reilly.  with  John 
Cumberland,  presented  by  Praiik  C. 
Reilly.  The  cast: 
nil  Wrller  tiiarlps  McNaxisrhtpii 


Iplace  of  crude  extravagance.  The  im- 
ipersonation,  if  we  can  trust  what  we 
read  in  Porster,  would  have  pleased 
mightily  Dickens  hlmseir. 

Probably  Miss  Hauler's  Cluppins 
would  have  suited  him  too;  of  facial 
expression  no  author  could  ask  more. 
There  were  also  others  who  looked  quite 
right,  and  some  who  acted  well,  but  the 
list  is  long  to  quote.  Let  people  go  to 
see  for  themselves;  the  most  exacting 
will  find  much  to  praise,  fai-*  more  than  ! 
to  blame.  R.  R.  o.  1 


eludes  Betty  ,;.:v/ei,  Ei  Br.      ;  and  JacB 
Dougherty.    The   associate  picture  is: 
"The  Lunatic,"  with  the  popular  actor,  I 
Ludwig  Satz,  as  star  and  Claire  Adams  • 
lading  player.    The  ninth  episode 
or  'The  Collegians,"  entitled  "Plashing 
Oars,"  and  new6  pictures  complete  the 
bill. 

Hard  rider,  carefree,  with  life  a  gal-! 
loping  sortie  of  pleasure,  the  hero  of  the 
first-named  cherishes  his  first  serious  i 
thought  when  he  meets  a  pretty  girl 
who  wins  his  love.  To  impress  her  with 
his  worth  he  takes  a  job  as  guard  on  a 
stage  coach.  A  hold-up  occurs,  and 
because  the  known  robber  was  a  former 
friend  of  the  guard,  the  latter  is  accused 
of  complicity.  To  clear  himself  he 
brings  to  book  the  culprit  and  wins  a 
reward  for  recovering  the  money  stolen. 
It  is  a  rolhcking,  exciting  story  ad- 
mirably acted  by  the  star  and  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Satz  is  seen  as  an  humble,  plod- 
the  bill  at  Keitn's  this  week  In  thd  ding  husband,  whose  mother-in-law 
I  order  of  their  appearance  there  are  brings  dissensloli  into  his  family 
'  Pearl  Harper,  of  Lane  and  Harperj  Adopting  the  ruse  of  appearing  de- 
!  which  was  innocently  enough  billed  ad  mented  he  causes  the  wife  to  prove  >cr 
j"Bits  of  •Wit."  She  dances  well.  Hei]  love  and  scares  the  home  intruder 
costume  was  such  as  to  make  many  away.  It  is  a  comedy  drama  with  unc- 
vish  she  would  dance  more.  ;  tous   humor  ever  on   tap,  and  with 

Of  course  she  didn't  dance  enough  to  abundant  human  interest, 
satisfy  anyone  and  the  result  was  that 


wrong. 


R.  H.  G. 


BILL  AT  KHTH'S 

There  arc  three  distinct  features  on! 


BEATRICE  ULUE 

■    Tremont    Theatre     "Oh  Please 
musical  comedy  in  two  acts.  Libretto 
I  by  Anne  Caldwell  and  Otto  Harback. 
Music  by  Vincent  Youmans.    The  cast 
(was  as  follows: 

M?s»'p,n*n       ■    '  ""'en  Broderick 

,      ss  Fall  Rner  Pearl  Kiirht 

iMis?  '''r^U'l;  ^""^  ..Blanche  Lafel 

'Witt  «-°'?f''V-  „  Gertrude  Clemens 

, -MlM  Walla  Walla   Joaephine  Sabei 

I'lUJSn?®''   Geralrline  Downs 


I 


tinued  even  after  the  lights  went  out  fj 
to  signallize  the  coming  on  of  Odali  i 
'  Careno,  the  grand  opera  soprano.  Miss 
\  Careno  sang  several  numbers  and  each  j 
a  -l  was  better  received  than  the  previous 
j  one.    She  sang  quite  without  effort  and  i 
I  without  gestures,  but  her  voice  con-  j 
tained  all  the  fire  and  drama  necessary,  j 
She  stopped  the  .'ihow.  i  i 

The  second  feature  v;as  Nazimova. 
Her  playlet  was  "A  Woman  of  Earth." 
The  playlet  was  intensely  dramatic,  ab-  j 
solutcly  unreal  and  improbable,  but  .she.| 
made  it  .so  vivid,  so  convincing  that  the 


Hou^-ekeeper 

Uelsj-  

X.Tlhaniel   Winkle.  Esq.. 
AiK.ii.atu.s  .Snodgrass.  Esa 
Tr.i'-.v  Tiipman.  Esq 

Waiter   

iU^f  Emil.v  Wardle 


Puby  Hallier 
-Mice  soiifnern 
Ralpli  Bunker 
Ma«'Kenzie  Ward 
Harr.v  Plimnier 
M;>rsli;ill  Hale 
Ddreeii  W.vckofI 


Mr.  Boh  Sawyer  ...  Basil  Hanbur: 

MIrs  ArabelKi  .\llen  .   .  .     .  . Slieclagh  Hajes 

Mr    Hen  Allen   .  Guldo  Alexander 

Mi?M  Isabella  Wardlo  Jill  Willi.^^ 

Mr.   Trtindle  Maleolni  Duffield 

Mr.  Wardle  Waller  Edwin 

Tony  Weller  Urii'-e  Wiiislon 

Mi<a  Raehel  Ward  .  01?.-:  Katzin 

Mr.  Perkcr  Ceor-'-e  E.  M.w  l; 

Mary    Mnric  Pa::toi, 

.loe.    the  Faiboy  M-ixi''ie  Pi)iii:c):' 

I'abnian         .  .  P.inl  Porici 

S  iinucl  PieUwick.  Esn  .lohn  Cuniberl.ind 
The    cad   'ostler  at  Hie  While  H.irt 

,  ,    „  John  Rofc-pi 

ji^.ljle-Boy  Tom  M.-K.i. 

.ii'i'    ;},'fie<l  Jingle  Huffh  Millii- 

The  Elderly  Gallant  riaiide  Goura  Mi 

Link-Bov  Sol  .'Soloninii 

The  I.arty  in  the  Sedan  (.'linir  . Maureen  Dillon 
l'h;iirl)eai-ers  William  Harri.<.  Arthur  Krosi 
.Mrs.  Martha  Bardell  .  Katherine  Stewart 
Ma.^ter  Tommy  Baidell  .  Frank  Peters 
Martin,  the  Gamekeeper.   .  .Claude  Couraud 

Gamekeeper' H  Boy   Maureen  Dillon 

Laro!  Siiimrs   Diekons  Trio 

J^l'llfr    Albert  Soiner,, 

First  Housemaid  Alno  Soullierii 

Second  Hoiisemiiid  Maureen  DiUnn 

Old  Mrs.   Wardle  ICinilN  Lorraine 

Jack?oii   .   IJu,i,  Haiibury 

Mrs.  aiippins    Kuby  Hallier 

J'|:'''r^,*."''.?.'"»  Emily  Lorrain 

Serf 
Mr 

M.'^'ph^M.Uv"'''''"  Andrew 

F        I-Jl,.r'*  riandc  Gouraud 

i^ecmM  r!r,<., ,Guido  Alexander 

Mr."'^,„Vl!.'r'starcleigh  ' 
A  P-^'-r  Debtor 
HiK  Grandd.Mii-'hter 
lloker.  the  TnrnlteV 


i  Fa.v  Follette 
'  Thelnia  Tiffany 
,  Ruth  Kint' 

Claric-  ('artier 

I.ilv  Valli 


Kitty  Kelly 
Gertrude  McDonald 
Gcraldine  Fltmerald 
.    .  .  Ruth  r.oo-i'— n 
Beatrice  I.'ilie 


•      1;   -  -  ■  ■ -.  i\uo.v  rtaiiier 

,r».  Sanders  Emily  Lorraine 

r.  Dodson    John  Ro-ei-s 

i-re-ejiiit  Biizfuz   Bruce  Win.sfon 

.'.'.•,±'?.','"5L"  .-L.  Edward  Jei.hson 


Sol  Solcmoi. 
George  Spelviii 
-Maureen  Dillon 
Tracy  Barrow 


TJi^eifPtee  of  Dickens  who,  oddly 
oUjnrdoes  not  dote  on  Pick^vick,  it 


T* 

en  01 

would  appear  that  Mr.  Hamilton  and 
Mr.  Reilly  have  done  wonders.    A  play, 
they  have  made  that. 


at  all  events. 


Robert  \andelcur   Cyr  l  R^np 

Mason  James  P^idwi  ' 

led   Fo..tcr  James  Ga-rett 

Summy  Sands    O'iver  Hairen 

T*'".'-,  !-aii   Charles   Pi.UTcon  , 

Joe  D  Hard   R-ffae!e  Sirros 

(  lic?t"r  Case   .   .     Irfon  C?nova 

A. arjoric    Kcnyon  .     . .\nto!iiette    Bonis  | 

A  ridiculous  gi-avity  is  the  key  to  : 
Beatrice  LiUie's  performance.  With  her  ! 
restvaiut,  her  chaplinesque  quality,  she  i 
is  such  a  rara  avis  of  musical  comely  ; 
that  you  leave  the  theatre  somewl-at  { 
atrophied  by  the  shock.  As  you  m'ght  i 
watch  a  play  by  an  unknown  author 
and  find  Eugene  O'Neill,  you  direct 
rather  resigned  footsteps  to  something 
called  "Oh  Please  "  and  discover  a  true 
comedienne,  finished  and  thrilling  from 
the  moment  she  steps  on  the  stage. 

It  is  hard  to  do  justice  to  anything 
as  delicate  and  evanescent  as  Miss 
Lillie's  performance.  She  appears, 
slender,  sjeek  as  a  cat.  attired  in  a 
green  version  of  the  mode  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  with  the  most  ordinary- 
words,  effortless,  she  has  her  audience  in 
her  hand.  Where  another  comedienne 
j  uses  a  gesture.  Miss  Lillie  raises  an 
(eyebrow.  Her  transitions  from  uneasy 
laughter  to  abysmal  gravity  are  onlv 
paralleled  by  Charlie  Chaplin's  best  i 
'  moments.  Consciously  or  not.  she  looks  i 
like  him,  when  the  exigencies  of  the 
plot  bring  her  forth  in  a  man's  dress  ' 
suit  and  a  black  mu.stache  made,  she 
explains,  from  an  ostrich  feather. 

The  plot  is  fortunately  not  taken  -^-ery 
senously  in  "Oh  Please."  In  one  burst 
01  applause  that  nearly  stopped  the 
show.  Miss  Lillie  remarked  "If  you 
go  on  like  that  you'll  miss  some  of  the 
plot  and  that  would  never,  never  do  " 
""^i^.  '^'       concerns  the  trlais 

o,  N  codemus  Bliss,  who  manages  to 
combine  the  business  of  being  a  per- 
funier  with  the  presidency  of  the  Town 
Puiily  League.  In  his  second  capacity 
'  rti  p     V^^^^'^         '^^'"'  ^  fascinating 


SYMPHONY  IN  LAST 
MONDAY  CONCERT 

The  concluding  concert  for  this  sea- 
son of  the  Monday  night  series  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  took  place 
last  night  at  Symphony  hall,  Mr. 
tKoussevitzky,  conductor.  The  program 
was  as  follows:  Weber,  Overture  to 
"Oberon  " 


audience  sat  spellbound  as  she  told  why  !j  pn""""'    ..™,.„"i^  „  ^  ,P^S^  ' 

she  killed  the  man  who  had  wronged  'Ten  Million";  Pro 

hor.    The  audience  recovered  itself  af-  l!  ^Classical    Symphony  '^"■^''< 


ter  Nazimova  had  bowed  some  dozen 
times. 

In  dircxJt  contrast  was  Harry  Holmes. 
He  was  the  third  feature.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  adequately,  his  act. 
It  is  a  combination  of  insanity  and 
humor.  A  skeleton,  piano  playing,  a 
trained  rooster,  iron  horseshoes,  a  tight 
in  a  box  and  a  few  similar  bits  arc  all 
,  mixed  up  together  in  a  wild  nightmare 


moving  along  a  reasonable  and  plausible  j  wtlf  now^^Jc't'  sSid^'n^'L^d  'a 
course,  sets  on  the  stage  many  of  the  ^§''''^^^^"'=6  against  Nicodemus  Lily  dc- 
vJ',?,c  5^'"°^'-'^  scenes,  brings  tOi  '£,',^f  t°  stay  in  his  absent  wife's  room. 

\  lew  most  of  t.hP  m^ct  „,,f „^  »,  The  usual  complications  ensue  marip 

"""sj'aj,  .by  Miss  Lillie.  who  'sweeps 
about  this  act  in  the  most  gorgloSs 
S^'Lr^'"  °"  American 

^rrfLrt  ?  ,°'"°"  elory  was  not 

siriayed  like  one  of  these 

--  -  .""o-  i+b^'"-  Winninger.  well  remembered  bv 

r^/i-  .^^  '■'^^'^  been  intelligently  l"^  audience  from  "No.  No.  Nanette"         carried  off  honors  without  any  ef- 

studied,  no  doubt  of  that.  Much  sym-  '  nrlf  ".^^'^^y  "ore  of  a  stimulus  in  the  ^ort, 
palhttic  feeling,  indeed,  has  gone  to  the  '  P'^^'    ^e  is  much  funnier  =  Ai 


new  most  of  the  most  noted' characters''  "^'^^ 
and  lets  them  be  heard  in  speech  which    "."usual  by 
to  a  person  without  claim  to  beine  let- 
ter-perfect, sounds  .right 

Everything,  too.  BSftks  right,  the  scen- 
ciy-charmmg  but  not  over-elaborate 
,~i.^f^'^°?V.'"''^'       PO'-^es:  the  old  illus- 


]  violin  beautifully.    The  Sherman  and 
Rose  dance  revue  wa.s  colorful,  fast  and 
1  spectacular.    The  Three  Golfers  closed 
with  some  clever  acrobatics. 

'LinLEOLDN.Y.'ON 
KOTH-ALBEEBILL 

Ruth  Shepley,  new  leading  lady  of 
,1  the  Keith-Albee  stock  company  at  the 
"iSt.  James  Theatre,  walked  right  into 
the  hearts  of  an  audience  which  filled 
that  theatre  last  night  with  her  presen- 
tation of  Patricia  in  "Little  Old  New 
York." 

The  new  leading  lady  is  no  stranger 
to  Boston.  She  played  for  eight  months 
in  "The  Boomerang"  and  several 
months  in  "Adam  and  Eve,"  and  as  a 
result  there  was  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple who  obviously  came  to  see  her  In 
stock. 

The  story  is  not  new,  but  is  mani- 
festly adapted  for  a  stock  company  to 
present.  It  concerns  New  'Vork  many 
years  ago.  Patricia,  disguised  as  a  boy, 
comes  to  New  York  to  get  some  money 
— one  way  or  another — from  a  man  who 
seems  to  her  to  be  wrongfully  withhold- 
ing the  money. 

Her  costume  was  that  of  a  boy  of 
those  days.  However,  despite  all  her 
intentions  she  fell  in  love  with  the 
man  whose  money  she  had  decided  she 
wanted.  The  man  was  Walter  Gilbert. 

To  say  that  those  two  made  the  char- 
acters in  the  pretty  story  real  is  put- 
ting it  mildly.  They  played  together  ex- 
cellently. Gilbert  gave  her  perfect  sup- 
port, although  Miss  Shepley  was  cer- 
tainly not  in  evident  need  of  support. 


i|  kofiie^,    Classical    Symphony;  Tchai- 
kovsky, Symphony  No.  5.  in  E  minor. 

After  hearing  the  rhythmic  beauty  of 
the  overture  to  the  opera  "Oberon" 
there  remains  no  doubt  why  this  over- 
ture was  repeated  at  the  first  perform-  I 
ance  of  the  opera  in  London  in  1826. 
Its  richness  and  honeyed,  muted  strings 
do  not  wear  thin.  I 
Mr.  Converse  heard  music  in  the  heat  I 
and  scramble,  the  majestic  throb  of  a 
and  no  one  could  be  found  to  say  what  wi°i7'.„T,J*^Pj'';fj?„  famiUar  i 

it  was  all  about.  I  ^!8f"«»    The  10.000,000th  Ford  is  now  ! 

Sawyer  and  Eddy  opened  the  show  1 1^^^^  owner,  he  built  his  amusing  j 
cleverly.    Madeline  Patrice  played  the  »    ^  . 

■     He  started  with  the  dawn  of  the  De- 
troit day,  with  the  smallest  blush  of  the 
eastern  sky  and  gradually  collected  his 
wakmg  sounds,  the  call  of  Chanticleer, 
the  nondescript  murmurs  that  gradu- , 
ally  shape  into  the  march  of  the  tollers ' 
to  work.    Then  comes  the  din  of  tire-  I 
less  machihery,  the  birth  of  the  hero  i 
a  not  too  feeble  "honk,  honk"  as  he  I 
starts  out  into  the  world  in  quest  of 
venture.    There  is  a  warm  May  night 
with  earthy  smells  as  he  parks  by  the 
roadside,    the    conflicting    strains  of! 
music  of  America's  frolic,  the  collision 
and  the  tragedy  with  the  final  swagger 
as  the  hero  rights  himself  and  goes  on 
his  way.    Most  deUghtfuUy  played  last 
evening  with  a  sympathetic  sense  of 
hiunor. 

Prokofleff's  Classical  Symphony  was 
developed  deftly  in  its  various  themes. 
The  Gavotta  was  Joyous,  with  dainty 
pointing  toes  and  the  slight  sounds  of 
women's  delicate  garments.  The  finale 
was  engrossing  and  vivacious  with  an- 
swering echos. 

Mr.  Koussevltsky's  understanding  of 
the  dramatic  and  appealing  music  of 
Tchaikocsky's  symphony  is  admirable. 
Longing  to  write  music  that  would  be 
accepted  in  his  own  Russia,  wanting 
to  prove  that  he  should  not  be  ruth- 
lessly    discarded,     Tchaikovsky  has 
molded  his  moods  into  his  music  and 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  valse 
movement  his  philosophy  is  tinged  with  * 
melancholia.   Parts  of  the  finale  are  asj 
exotic  as  an  orcliid,  emotional  and  sat- 
isfying with  their  shower  of  rhythm.  I 
C.  M.  D.  I 


niaking  and        -r^^i^^TcT^i^l}^,  ^;,^^^^  Mi^^'^Broderi^  Tc 

People  Who  love  their  Dickem-the '  h!  jf^°..'''^«  'comely  but  clean,  hold 
large  audience  would  suggest  that  there  !  i,'  ^*"intion  m  addition.  Mr.  wfn- 
i^^nLVT^  such-can  venture  to  see  i^l  L^ht the  trom- 
'J'nl^fh  "^^y  tod  themselves  ^°'V"'°  .'^^  .?.yen  the  hollyhocks 


affronted. 

'X'hey 
with  every 


^?  ^""'-^ly  content  baTe 
-y  detail.    Thev  will  wi<:h 


'hart    vo,.,i  "uiiyiiocKS  in  me 

lK^?n^/^'.l.^^^;?y..t°  the, strains  of  "I 


a  irr^of  T°,"  Know."  He  should 
a  great  future  in  India. 


nuely.    that   the   W -'^f   caricZJt ,  J'^  „^!-';-  '^"^  ^^Zr  pl.cc  in 


Know  That 

They  will  wishr  quite 

Which  Dickens  loved  "ti^  well^'were  not  i  1!?!'  »'"«i9al"com;dy.    A  mere  embroid- 
rubbed  m  so  hard.    For  some  of  fh?m  fi^i.^  ""l""'  °f  color  about  Miss  LiHie 
two  scenes  of  female  hysterics  in  one       I  ^."'"'^  "°PPed  around  her  stnoo  h 
fcH    '^^i^,^'"          to  manv.     Mor^ '"IIh '^^"^  'V'^'  was  verv  ,°ce 

unction  and  less  bustle  would  suit  some  l^.,^^  .V^""'^  "^ey  flopped  off  again 
people  better,  Por  the  sake  of  brevity  l?r"'"Vf  P^^^  ^°  o"-  Quite  an  oddo- 
several  en!.ort».  ,„i,v,.  .   eviiy  5,^,.  ^^  ^^^^    ordinary'  muScal 


Ser!  cut  dow:^-;^^. 

Probably  those  Dirkensians  ,vho  would 


Another  newcomer  shared  honors 
with  her.  Jack  Westerman,  whose  com- 
edy in  Somerville  and  Maiden  stock  1 
companies  have  built  him  up  to  a  posi- 
tion as  a  favorite,  went  over  with  his 
j  comedy  in  great  style.  It's  a  whale  of 
ja  show  and  adds  lustre  to  the  brilliant 
reputation  of  the  company. 

ARIZONA  60UNU' 

"Arizona  Bound,"  the  Paramount  pro-  I 
ductlon  featuring  the  latest  western  j 
star  of  the  screen,  Gary  Cooper,  tops,' 
the  bill  of  new  photoplays  at  the  Mod-  i 
I  em  and  Beacon  Theatres.  The  cast  In-  I 


"Johnny,  Get  Your  Halr-Cut"  is  the 
title  of  Jackie  Coogan's  newest  effort 
on  the  screen  at  the-Grpheum  this 
week. 

In  this  film  he  makes  the  transition 
from  bobbed  hair  boy  to  the  young 
chap  who  rides  in  the  race  for  duty 
and  fortime.  This  is  Jackie's  first  re- 
lease for  many  months  and  after  his 
hair  is  cut,  that's  one  of  the  big 
scenes  in  the  picture,  he  seems  an  en- 
tirely different  person.  The  story  has 
to  do  with  race  tracks  and  the  efforts 
of  unscrupulous  persons  to  fix  a  race 
Jackie  is  a  jockey  and  looks  quite  the 
young  man.  Maurice  Costello  is  in 
the  cast,  as  is  Bill  Corrigan  and  Bobby 
[Doyle,  the  famous  jockey, 
j  The  vaudeville  at  the  Orpheum  in- 
cludes Mclntyre  and  Heath,  making 
I  their  second  consecutive  week  in  Bos- 
ton, having  been  at  the  State  last 
week.  These  two  old  war-horses  can 
still  show  the  young  fellows  a  thin^ 
or  two  about  putting  over  comedy^ 
Their  genuine  darky  accents  are  re  ' 
freshing  after  the  feeble  attempts 
some  of  the  revue  song  plugger 
I  daub  their  .^£a_  with  - 
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CONTINUING  PLAYS 

C  O  L  O  N  I  A  L— "Crlss-Cross," 
Charles  Dillingham's  musical 
production  starring  the  Stones. 
Second  week. 

PLYMOUTH— Winthrop  Ames. 
Gilbert   and    Sullivan  opera 
company  presenting  "lolanthe" 
and  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance." 

SHUBERT  —  "The  Vagabond 
King,"  Russell  Janney's  musi- 
cal version  of  "If  I  Were 
King."   Sixth  week. 

V^^LBUR— "Yes,  Yes  Yvette," 
H.  H.  Frazee's  new  musical 
comedy  with  Donald  Brian, 
Jeanette  MacDonald  and 
others.   Second  week. 

COPLEY— "The  Ghost  Train," 
Arnold  Ridley's  mystery  play 
enters  its  17th  week. 

GAYETY  —  "White  Cargo," 
drama  of  the  white  man  in  the 
tropics.   Fourth  week.  


i  iiii  may  iounci 
is  pood,  it  is  vcrv 
Browning  and  Wnut, 
ney  Jack.son. 


iiie  plct\irel 
>  ted  by  Tod 
Charles  Ten-  I 


i 


EDDIE  CANTOR  FILM 

From  the  first  click  of  the  news 
reel  to  the  last  click  of  Eddie  Can- 
tor's fluent  heels,  the  entertainment 
offered  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre 
thlis  week  is  above  the  average.  "Spe- 
cial Delivery"  is  Eddie  Cantor's  sec- 
ond picture,  and  it  seems  to  be  more 
frolicsome  and  spontaneous  than 
I  "Kid  Boots.'  It  is  the  Eddie  Cantor 
of  the  Follies,  a  frosted  stick  of  dyna- 
mite, who  bursts  into  sparkling  man- 
euvres  at  unexpected  times. 

There  is  no  continuity  to  the  story. 
One  climbs  several  flights  of  stairs 
with  the  star  and  is  left  exhausted  at 
the  top  only  to  be  snatched  back  on 
the  mail  route,  delivering  letters,  in 
the  next  scene.  There  is  also  some 
confusion  about  the  "Special  Delivery" 
part  of  the  title  until  one  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  Eddie  is  an  ordi- 
nary postman  delivering  his  mail  a 
bit  carelessly,  but  with  remarkable 
originality  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  times  he  is  put  on  special  delivery 
assignments  to  assist  the  plot. 

Jobyna  Ralston,  last  seen  with  Harold 
Lloyd,  Is  the  feminine  part  of  the  story 
and  she  is  excellent,  both  as  the  attrac- 
tion at  the  lunch  room  and  as  the  vil- 
lain's secretary.  William  Powell  is  the 
villain,  doing  his  usual  stuff  and  doing 
it  with  his  usual  eclat. 

The  comedy  garnishings  'are  effective 
and  the  subtitles  are  funny  for  the  most 
part.  A  chronic  dyspeptic  would  be 
forced  to  giggle  at  Eddie  Cantor  care- 
fully tucking  a  flap-Jack  into  his  collar, 
buttering  and  pouring  a  goodly  portion 
of  "honey"  upon  his  paper  napkin  and 
consuming  it  with  relish.  And  the  same 
chronic  dyspeptic  would  find  himself 
chortling  at  Eddie  Cantor  winning  the 
black  bottom  contest,  and  would  be 
troubled  with  spasms  of  mirth  at  Eddie 
driving  and  manipulating  a  hook  and 
ladder  fire-engine. 

There  is  a  new  resident  Jazz  orchestra 
of  14  men  known  as  the  "Metropolitan 
Merry  Makers"  imder  the  efficient  lead- 
ership of  Gene  Rodemich,  a  pleasant 
interpolation  of  big-time  acts  and  a 
John  Murray  Anderson  fantasy,  "Mem- 
ory's Garden," 


New  Photoplay  taken  fronij 
Molnar's  "Liliom" 


John  Gilbert  is  starred  in  "The  Show" 
^  *:  the  State  Tlieatre  this  week  and  the 
'l.  oture  should  be  starred  for  its  thrllls.l 
There  is  more  than  a  suggestion  of  Mol- 
nar's "Liliom"  in  this  photoplay,  thero 
is  a  lifting  of  theme  and  character,  but 
as  "Liliom"  is  the  property  of  Metro- 
!  Gold wyn -Mayer.  It  is  proper,  especially 

I  as  the  picture  Is  well  acted,  well  di- 
rected, well  lighted  and  full  of  drama — 

I  even  melodrama. 

The  story  is  laid  in  Budapest  with 
Liliom.  or  Cock  Robin  as  John  Gilbert 
:s  called,  the  barker  at  a  side  show. 
Renee  Adoree  is  Salome.  She  dances 
and  protects  Cock  Robin  against  hlm- 
•relf  in  a  most  discouragingly  self-sac- 
rificing manlier.  Lionel  Barrymore 
makes  the  third  of  this  triangle  as  the 
Greek,  and  between  murders  and  the 
Gila,  a  beastie  that  is  not  domesticated, 
there  is  ar;tlon,  romance  and  realism. 

John  Gilbert  succeeds  In  his  part  as  i 
Lhe  side  sliow  vampire.    He  is  excfeUent 

'  and  even  human,  a  hard,  careless  hu- 
man who  falls  softly  when  he  succumbs 

I  to  love.  Renee  Adoree  is  sympathetic 
and  earnest,  Elmost  too  earnest,  and 

I  Lionel  Barrymore  has  cultivated  a  nasty 
leer  for  his  part  and  doesn't  waste  any 
~n  it.    Gertrude  Short,  who  plays  the 
lor.eyed  Lena,  also  de.servos  mention. 


Prank  Silver,  the  composer  of  "Yes 
We  Have  No  Bananas  "  is  also  \hA 
!  f^-'^.Theatre  this  wllk  wlth'his^ban'^d' 
IprentfrcVeS'^"-  «nd 


MS  COMPANY 
INIIOLANTHEJ 

By  PHILIP.lfALE 

Plymouth  theatre:  "lolanthe,"  comic 
opera  in  two  acts,  book  by  W.  S.  Gil- 
bert, music  by  Arthur  Sullivan.  Per- 
formed by  Winthrop  Ames'  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  Opera  Company.  Staged  by 
Wlntrop  Ames.  Sepp  Morscher,  conduc- 
tor.   "The  cast  was  as  follows: 

The  Lord  Chancellor    Ernest  Lawford 

Karl  oi  Moiiiitararat  .Tohii  Barclay 

Karl  Tollollcr  .1.  Humbird  Duffey 

Private  Wiilia  William  C.  Gordon 

Streplion  William  WilUama 

Tlie  train-bearer  Geo.  C.  Lehrian 

Queen  ot  the  Fairies  Vera  Ross 

lolanthe  SanS*""!"" 

oplla   Carol  Atherton 

TBila ....^  Sybil  Sterlinf 

yfit.  Paula  Lanerlen 

Phyllis   Lois  Bennett 

Sullivan  in  "lolanthe"  outshines  Gil- 
bert. The  latter's  humor  is  labored,  nor 
Is  the  idea  of  a  man  being  half  fairy 
and  half  mortal  one  that  in  itself  and 
In  the  resulting  consequences  so  amus- 
ing as  to  invoke  laughter  or  tickle  the 
spectator's  fancy.  In  the  lyrics  Gilbert 
Is  more  his  better  self.  The  lines  given 
to  the  Peers  are  excellent,  though  in 
their  plea  to  the  fairies  for  mercy,  some 
of  their  arguments,  as  some  of  their 
reflections,  no  longer  have  force.  Time 
has  blimted  some  of  Gilbert's  sarcastic 
Bhafis.  Nor  is  the  Fairy  Queen's  ref- 
erence to  Capt.  Shaw  now  intelligible 
to  the  younger  generation. 

But  Sullivan's  music  is  generally  de- 
lightful in  this  opera.  The  music  for  i 
Phyllis  and  Stephen  is  comparatively 
free  from  the  rank  sentimentalism  of 
the  sheet-music  ballad  order  In  which 
he  occasionally  wallowed.  The  spright- 
ller  strains  are  in  his  best  vein,  and  the 
choruses,  solidly  constructed,  have  char- 
iRctcr  and  life. 

The  performance  gave  great  pleasure, 
i  to  the  large  audience  that  was  evidently' 
I  In  holiday  mood.  Fortunately  more  re- 
[Bpect  wa  shown  the  Gilbertian  tradi- 
tions than  In  this  company's  perform-; 
i  ance  of  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance."  It, 
'must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the 
i  entrance  of  the  Peers  was  a  welcome 
!  relief  from  what  had  gone  before;  not 
that  the  preceding  scene  was  not  well 
done;  the  question  was  whether  GIIt 
bert's  contribution  was  worth  doing  at 
all;  but  with  the  Peers,  true  enjoyment 
1  began.  And  this  entrance,  the  choruf. 
with  its  opening  measures  and  the  de-' 
velopment  till  tlie  effective  finale— i 
these  are  worthy  of  the  men  that  put 
"Patience,"  "The  Mikado"  and  "Th< 
Gondoliers"  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Lanford's  Lord  Chancellor  made 
!  one  forget  his  MaJ.-Gen.  Stanley,  for 
fts  the  chancellor  he  delivered  his  rapid- 
fire  lines  with  greater  volubility  and 
'  distinctness;  besides  Gilbert  was  more 
'  generous  to  him  *n  the  matter  of  dia- 
.  logue.  Mr.  Williams,  the  Strephon, 
showed  again  that  an  operetta  lover 
could  be  manly,  and  not,  as  Hans  von 
I  Buelow  once  said  of  a  tenor,  a  disease. 
The  other  principal  male  singers  were 
fully  adequate  in  song  and  action.  The 
trio  of  the  two  Earls  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  second  act  was  one 
of  the  leading  features  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  whether 
Miss  Bennett  or  Miss  Ross'  gave  the 
greater  pleasure  vocally.  Miss  Bennett, 
a  charming  Phyllis,  with  her  paradoxi- 
cally naive  sophistication,  sang  with  a 
tonal  purity,  an  ease,  and  an  absence 
of  -self-consciousness  that  were  refresh- 
ing, while  Miss  Ross's  uncommonly  fine 
organ,  a  voice  for  grand  opera,  was 
well  suited  to  the  majesty  of  the  Fairy 
Queen.  This  voice  was  used,  not 
wantonly,  but  with  a  regard  for  the 
text  and  the  situation.  Chorus  and 
orchestra  were  again  worthy  of  all 
praise.  The  audience,  constantly  en- 
thusiastic, demanded  many  repetitions. 
The  stage  settings  and  management 
were  what  were  to  be  expected  from 
Mr.  Ames. 


July,  he  waved  it  unUl  Death  palsieSTllS 
arm. 

The  motor-wagon  was  caprylng  the 

United  States  mail. 

I  have  read  that  It  vsei  to  taie  two 
sheep  to  clothe  a  woman;  now  I  am 
assured  that  it  takes  but  a  single  silk- 
worm.— ^Mr.  Justice  McCardie.  ' 


If  A.  D.  B.  will  send  her  (or  his)  ad- 
dress, we  will  mall  a  copy  of  the  verses 
by  Ellen  A.  Jewett,  "The  Sermon  In  a 
Stocking."  We  are  Indebted  to  Mrs. 
Clarance,  Attleboro;  A.  B.  M.  of  East 
Pepperell;  Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Twining  of 
Winthrop  and  Miss  Louella  D.  Everett 
of  Boston  for  copies. 

Husband  and  wife  must  not  be  short- 
tempered  at  the  same  time — ^Mrs.  John 
Masters. 

PAGE  MR.  EINSTEIN 

As  the  World  Wags: 

According  to  an  editorial  paragraph 
published  In  The  Boston  Herald:  160 
years  ago,  "Daniel  Shays,  a  veteran  of 
the  revolution,"  led  a  rebellion.  Already 
a  veteran  of  a  war  eight  years  before 
the  war  started — the  space  was  some 
crooked  "in  them  days."  More  must 
have  died  before  they  were  bom  than  is 
the  case  now.  BETA.  , 

BED  AND  BLUE  INK-SLINGERS 

(For  Afl  the  Worm  Wa«B) 

The  freaks  who  write  epistles 

Paster  than  they  can  think 
With  faUacy  that  bristles 

In  many  shades  of  ink  , 
Remind  us  of  tln-whlstles 

Blown  by  a  "Missing  Link." 

Some  dip  goos6-<julll  In  scarlet 

Some  work  with  cochineal. 
But  worst  of  all  the  varlet 

With  pink  In  pen  of  steeL 
We  would  a  coat  of  tar  let 
-Clothe  him  from  head  to  heel! 

A  fact  beneath  his  pencil 

Turns  to  a  rosy  lie, 
A  witness  by  his  stencil 

Becomes  an  alibi. 
His  carmlne-tlpp'd  utensil 

Sets  every  truth  awry. 

A  tale  told  by  an  "Idget" 

Men  are  not  wont  to  heed. 
Now  folks  must  get  a  fidget 

Perusing  endless  screed 
Of  moron  and  of  midget 

Who  suffer  with  nose-bleed. 

The  writers  of  blue  letters 
We  love  not  more  than  Pinks, 

They'd  keep  our  eyes  in  fetters 
And  fill  our  nose  with  smells  Cnote  A) 

To  educate  their  betters 
In  purifying  wells. 

Some  draft  with  naval  arure. 

Some  pens  drip  indigo,' 
Some  merely  wish  erasture 

In  classics  lewd  but  slow, 
A  few  would  quite  amaze  your 

Prim  maiden  Auntie  Flo. 

Prom  lavenders  and  lilacs. 
From  missives  made  with  mauve. 

From  cobalts  showing  high  lacks 
Of  sense  for  treasure -trove, 

Confustag  swill  with  smilax,  (note  B) 
Deliver  us  great  Jove!  E,  Q.  I 

(Note  A) — The  policeman  on  our  bealj 


there  Is  mora  about  B.  O.  P.  'Wtlklns, 
the  Bostonlan  who  became  the  dra- 
matic critic  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
and  died  In  the  early  60's.  (We  are  in- 
debted to  O.  P.  A.  for  the  quotation.) 

"Poor  WUkins,  now  dead  like  the  rest, 
would  drop  In  (at  Pfaff's  cellar  beer 
saloon)  with  the  freshest  intelligence 
from  the  theatre,  or  would  tell  us  some- 
thing of  the  drama  which  he  was  en- 
gaged In  writing.  Now  end  then  he 
would  take  us  round  to  his  own  room, 
which  was  somewhere  In  the  neighbor- 
hood— a  wondrous  place  as  I  remember 
it,  full.  It  seemed,  principally  of  pipes 
and  empty  beer  bottles  and  bottles  which 
were  not  empty;  with  the  walls  covered 
with  prints  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions; 
and  with  books  heaped  atwut  as  if  they 
had  been  shot  there  from  a  cart  and 
were  still  where,  perchance,  they  had 
fallen.  Singularly  enough,  there  was  a 
bed  In  one  comer  of  this  retreat,  but  I 
could  hardly  imagine  my  friend  going  to 
bed  at  all.  At  any  rate,  he  Invariably 
refused  to  seek  it  as  long  as  anybody 
could  be  persuaded  to  stay  and  chat 
with  him,  and  listen  to  his  light,  salient 
and  sarcastic  mlk  of  men,  of  manners, 
of  literature  and  especially  the  drama 
.  .  .  To  this  genial  and  clever  man 
death,  as  I  have  said,  soon  came;  and 
toll  and  pleastu*  alike  being  over,  he 
took  his  rest  by  night  and  by  day,  with 
no  more  comedies  to  write  or  to  criti- 
cize." 

Congdon's  description  is  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  that  given  by  George  Ar- 
nold and  other  companions,  who  spoke 
of  his  neatness,  well-appointed  room, 
elegance  in  dress,  and  his  early  rising 
to  work  while  his  brain  was  clear  and 
refreshed  by  sleep. 

WHO  'WROTE  THESE  LINES? 

"O  sweet  Is  the  sound  of  the  shuttle  and 
the  loom 
As  the  weaver  plies  his  trade. 
And  fair  is  the  flicker  of  the  sunlight  In 
the  room 
By  the  swinging  lattice  made. 
But  naught  to  the  weaver  are  the  light 
and  merry  din; 
He  works  with  his  head  down  bowed; 
And  dulled  are  his  senses  and  his  soul 
is  dark  within. 
For  he  weaves  his  darling's  shroud." 

Mr.  Anthony  Scrope  in  Mr.  Mitchell's 
Book  Notes  thinks  that  an  Interesting 
volume  could  be  written  about  obscure 
fathers  of  distinguished  men.  There  was 
Dr.  Christopher  Wren,  dean  of  Windsor 
and  father  of  the  great  architect  He 
wrote  notes  on  the  margins  of  a  first 
edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  works 
now  In  the  Bodleian  Library.  One  of 
these  notes  may  be  of  value  to  any  one 
suffering  from  gout: 

"I  have  heard  it  avouched  by  persons 
of  great  quality,  contemporarye  to  the 
old  Lord  Burleigh,  Lord  Treasiu-er  of 
Englande,  that  hee  alwayes  wore  a  blue 
ribbon  (next  his  leg,  garter-wise)  stud- 
ded (thick)  with  these  shels  of  the  grey 
snayles,  to  allaye  the  heate  of  the  goute, 
and  that  hee  protest  that  hee  foimd 
manifest  releef  In  Itt;  and  that  yf  by 
chance  hee  lefte  Itt  off,  the  palne  would 
ever  retume  most  vehementlye." 


ORCHA  HALPRIN, 


I  said  wo  must  not  use  our  intended 
j  rhyme,  for  Mr.  Foley  would  confiscate 

the  entire  issue  of  The  Herald  In  which 

it  was  printed.  We  have  done  the  best 
*we  could  under  the  clrcimistances. 

(Note  B)— The  policeman  objected  to  Strhig  Quartet— M 

the  word  "swill"  and  sureested  "gar- 
bage" Instead.  We  pointed  out  that  It 

would  not  scan  In  that  Une.  He  an- 
swered:    "There's    cans    for  ev^ 

tenement   In   town."     We   said  that 

we  meant  the  word  "garbage"  would 

not    sidt    the    metre.    He  scom- 

fuUy  retorted:    "You  poor  fish,  dont 

you   know   there  ain't  no  meter  to  j 

measure  garbage?  Can  Itl"  We  havej 

however,  decided  to  take  a  chance 

and  let  our  word  be  scanned  instead 

of  caimed,  because,  when  we  beggec 

the  policeman  for  a  poetical  license,  h( 

rejoined  that  "There  ain't  gohig  to  bi 

no  license  for  low  literature  In  thi: 

town." 


Let  us  not  forget  that  on  April  la, ; 
1926,  that  red-blooded.  100  per  cent. 

American  Joslah  Q.  l^atherbottom  was 
struck  down  by  a  motor-wagon  and 
killed.  His  last  words,  addressed  to  the 
crowd  that,  with  bared  heads,  stood  by— 
the  women  were  weeping-- It  Is  sweet 
to  die  for  one's  country."  Pulling  from, 
his  coat  pocket  a  little  American  flag  i 


gwen  t;  himty  his  dear  Uttle  daughter , 
1  Gwendolen  on  fue  preceding  Fourth^  of  ^ 


TASTE  IN  ABT 

It  Is  Interesting  to  know  that,  but  b 
what  right  does  Mr.  Bennett  caU  th 
novels  he  prefers  the  "best"  novels 

There  is  no  absolutely  "best"  In  ai  ^^^^^^  caprues  jnar.  naipnu  p 
any  more  than  there  is  In  cooking.  Yo|  night  as  though,  allowed  fr 


Orcha  Halprln.  \iollnlst,  accompanied 
by  George  Herzog,  and  the  Nathan 
Nathan,  T.  Serly, 
violins;  G.  Imperato,  viola;  A.  Bass, 
'cello — played  this  program  last  night  in 
Jordan  hall: 

Chaconne,  VltaU;  Melodle,  Gluck- 
Krelsler;  La  Capricleuse,  Elgar;  Lullaby, 
Stoessel;  Himgarian  Qance  No.  1, 
Brahms -Joachim;  Concerto,  E  major, 
S.  Bach;*  Assai  (accompanlv.'d  by 
string  quartet);  Romanza  Andaluza, 
La  Rond  dcs  Lutins,  Bazzlnl. 

Mr.  Halprln's  technique  may  safely 
be  taken  tor  granted;  at  all  events  its 
discussion  should  be  left  to  persons 
with  skill  themselves  at  sti-inged  in- 
struments. The  young  man  can  un- 
questionably play  difficult  music  with 
ease  and  very  fast,  and  with  tone  that 
at  its  best  is  very  good — powerful  that 
is  to  say,  for  sweetness  it  is  not  notable. 
In  the  matter  of  intonation  he  is  not 
always  so  secure  as  might  be  wished. 

Lullabies  and  melodies,  dances  and 
little  caprices  Mr.  Halpriu  played  last] 
ee  choice, 


Hkfl  ptrffs  cooked  In  an  elaborate  waj  he  never  would  have  bothered  ■wi\h\  > 
fLeTh^  Sed.  YOU  consider  th  them.  The  beauty  of  .  phrase,  the(r 
finest  flavors  are  in  meat.  I  find  them 

In  vegetables.  We  are  both  right_  So  grace  required  to  make  a  musical  trifle 


it  Is  with  books  and  pictures.  Those 
that  we  like  are  for  us  the  best.  There 
is  no  best  for  everybody.— London  Dally 
Chronicle.  ^ 

E.  G.  P.  WILKINS'S  ROOM 

m  answer  to  a  correspondent  we  now 
quote  from  Charles  T.  Congdon's  "Rem- 
'nlscences  ol  a  Journalist"  in  which 


engaging,  the  noble  tone  befitting 
Gluck's  melody,  the  rhythm  that  leaps 
and  boimds  in  Brahmss  Hungarian 
dances — these  are  not  m  Mr.  Halpr 
He  has  storm  in  his  nature,  rat 
energy,  violence.  He  raged  throu^ 
"Vltale's  Chaconne,  WTenchlrag  the  melo- 
dic Une  out  of  shape,  doing  damage  to 
Its  rhythm  to  say  nothUig  of  It^  spirit 
of  niMstc  reoose.    But  if  he  ftlt  the 


rable  to  feeling  no  emot^*^ 
%Vhen  he  has  deye  oped  ^^^yf^ftS 
for  style  Mr.  Hl^P^^^Lp'S  av|d  it  last 
Chaconne  better  "^^l^^^^Xht  his  per- 
Dlght.   But  already  last  night  ms^P^^_ 

&Tt^TeTJr?"oS  vloU^t  csn 


so  much  be  said.  -nach  Con- 

Mi-.  Halorln  played  t^%X*=V^thfl 
py  idea  to  let 

of  very  good  si^e,  applaudea  mm  ^ 
unusual  warmth^  -=f=^ 

TECH  SHOW  GIVEN 

f  Tlie  29th  annual  Tech  show,  "West 
l£  East,"  was  presented  to  a  gay  Junior 
prom  audience  at  the  Castle  Square 
Theatre  last  night.  It  Is  a  musical 
comedy  In  two  acts  and  Is  entirely  the 
result  of  undergraduate  endeavor,  ex- 
cept for  the  coaching  of  the  cast, 
chorus,  and  orchestra. 

Tlie  book,  music,  and  lyrics  are  all 
the  work  of  students  at  M.  I.  T.  as  well 
as  the  designing  of  the  scenery,  poster 
and  score  cover.  The  managmg  or  tne 
production  is  likewise  entirely  a  func- 
tion of  the  under^aduates,  who  deter- 
mine its  policies,  its  financial  plan,  antt 
the  multitude  of  items  incident  to  the 
organization  and  presentation  oi  ine 
show.  ,  ™,„„u 

The  plot  Is  built  around  a  young  Tech 
engineer.  Buck  Armstrong,  who  is  try- 
ing to  forget  life's  greatest  disappoint- 
ment on  an  Arizona  "dude"  ranch.  He 
meets  his  former  fiancee,  Dorothy  Bui- 
ledge.  on  the  same  ranch,  also  trying 
to  forget.  A  Follies  girl,  visiting  at  the 
ranch  is  mysteriously  kidnapped  andi 
during  the  search  the  lovers  become 
reconciled.  The  rescue  is  brought  about 
by  "Scraps,"  the  little  East  side  New 
Yorker,  who  is  always  getting  into 
trouble  and  thereby  supplies  the  comedy 
element.  ^    -,^„i_  -a- 

The  book  was  written  by  Pnll'R  K.- 
Bates, graduate  student,  and  G.  Elbern 
Hopkins.  26.  The  music  was  composeoi 
by  W.  C.  Erwln  '27,  A.  R.  Keith  28,, 
Curtiss  McCune  '29,  H.  L.  Rich  '30,  and 
H.  N.  Weed  '29.  ^  « 

The  lyrics  were  written  by  G.  E.  tiop- 
klns  '26,  T.  H.  Knowles  '27,  D-^R- 
Knox  '27,  and  Curtiss  McCune  29. 

The  cast  is  being  directed  by  Can 
Scranton,  and  the  dances  and  ensembles 
are  under  the  direction  of  Langdon 
Mathews.  The  music  was  arranged  by 
Charles  A.  Young.  .  _ 

The  cast  includes:  Curtiss  McCune, 
•29  F.  E.  Glantzberg,  '27;  Rand  B. 
Jones,  '28;  Norman  O'Shea,  30; 
Samuel  H.  Evans.  G.:  Victor  Martin, 
•30;  Richard  Street.  '30;  John  Booth. 
'29;  Howard  Root,  '28;  Richard  Goble, 
•28,'  and  Sherman  Goble,  30. 


iTlke  them,  but  "because  tfie^take 
iL,  ;  laight  away  from  commonplace  as- 
sociations, and  help  to  flx  our  attention 
as  did  the  great  timeless  and  keyless 
melodies  of  the  age  of  faith." 

The  Hymns  chosen  for  this  concert 
are  "To  the  Dawn,"  "To  the  Waters," 
"To  Vena,"  "To  the  Travelers"  and  "To 
Agni." 

Hoist,  bom  in  1874,  haa  gone  more 
than  once  to  Walt  AVWtman  for  in- 
spiration; "Walt  Whitman,"  a  sym- 
phony; "The  Mystic  Trumpeter"  for  so- 
prano solo  and  orchestra;  Dirge  for 
Two  Veterans,  for  male  voices  and 
brass;  Ode  to  Death,  from  the  "Burial 
Hymn  of  President  Lincoln,"  chorus 
and  orchestra.  Cecil  Gray  says  of  Hoist, 
whose  miKic  he  does  not  like:  "Nothing 
but  the  greatest  themes  of  all  art  will 
I  satisfy  him,  such  as  "The  Planets,'  the 
•Hymns  from  the  Rig  Veda,'  the  'Hymn 
I  of  Jesus,'  and  so  forth.  In  Heine's 
i  phrase,  he  perpetually  feeds  on  the  fixed 
stars  and  drinks  the  Milky  Way." 

Mr.  McClosky,  the  conductor  of  the 
club,  will  sing  Carpenter's  song  oycle, 
"Gltanjall." 

Next  Sunday  afternoon  Poland  Hayes 
win  sing  In  Symphony,  and  the  Boston 
Flute  Players'  Club  will  g^lve  at  the 
Boston  Art  Club  Its  last  concert  of  the 
season,  performing  Octets  by  Schubert 
and  Stravinsky,  and  an  unfamiliar  quar- 
itet  for  flute,  violin,  clarinet  and  harp 
I  by  Georges  Migot — the  first  perform- 
ance in  this  country.  Migot,  bom  at 
'Paris  in  1891.  Is  a  pupil  of  Wldor.  and 
I  a  painter  and  a  writer  as  well  as  a 
musician. 

Mme.  dl  Pisa  win  sing  at  the  Copley 

iTheatr& 


we;  When  1 
Allelujah,  Mo- 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  William  Wright,  -who  contributes 
such  interesting  stories  of  oid-time  play- 
ers and  plays,  recently  asked  If  I  might 
have  heard  a  certain  song  in  the  reper- 
tory of  that  amazing  negro.  Blind  Tom, 
The  clipping  has  been  misplaced,  and 
with  it  the  name  of  the  song.  I  could 
[  not  recall  It. 

I  At  the  tender  age  of  10  or  thereaboute 
I  was  taken  to  see  the  negro  wonder, 
and  Tom's  manager  challenged  anyone 
I  in  the  audience  to  come  on  the  stage, 
play  a  difficult  piece  of  miislc,  and  Tom 
would  repeat  It,  perfectly  and  by  ear. 
And  while  the  volunteer  dug  away  at 
his  brilliant  effort,  Tom,  to  show  his 
unconcern,  would  turn  flip-flaps  on  the 
stage.  He  never  failed  to  duplicate  the 
piano  number  with  reasonable  veri- 
similitude— at  least  to  my  young  ears 
This  sounds  Incredible,  but  I  surely  re- 
member attending  a  show  of  that  sort, 
and  think  the  star  was  Blind  Tom 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON.  I 


Weaver ;    C^nzo : 
Was  Seventeen, 
zart. 

An  uniwualjy  ambitious  yoxmg  singer 
Miss  Appleton  must  be,  to  venture  at 

her  first  Important  Boston  recital  a  ' 
program  like  that  of  last  night — Mo- 
Izart,  mad  scenes,  old  Italian  airs,  songs 
I  in  French,  German  and  English,  some 
of  them  most  exacting.  To  her  credit 
it  must  be  said  at  once  that  for  her 
ambition  she  has  warrant  in  plenty. 

Her  voice  Is  of  exceedingly  pretty 
quality,  especially  in  the  middle  reg- 
lieter,  where,  up  to  the  present,  it  has 
{been  most  successfully  trained;  the 
high  notes,  though  sornetimes  full  and 
Iwith  a  ring  to  them,  at  other  times 
Isound  veiled  and  spread,  very  often 
"white."  But  doubtless  they  will  pres- 
ently work  out  aright,  and  it  must  be 
'put  on  record  that  they  are  never 
iharsh  or  forced.  ) 

A  sound  technique  Miss  Appleton  has: 
ialready  made  her  own,  with  a  smooth/ 
legato  for  one  of  its  features,  a  neatl 
attack  for  another,  distinct  enunciation! 
and  a  precision  in  colorature  genuinely 
admirable.  In  the  important  matter  of 
musicianship  Miss  Appleton  has  surely- 
been  a  faithful  student;  she  sings  iit 
time,  with  a  very  nice  understandinC 
of  the  meaning  of  plirasing,  and  witfr 
a  sense  of  the  differentatlon  of  styles? 

This  latter  virtue  she  had  need  oi 
ilast  night,  she  dealt  with  so  many  widei 
ly  varying  styles.  Most  successfully  shi 
c.nned  with  songs  very  light,  such  af 

Loewe'i   "Viemand    hat's  geschen" — 
memories  of  Mme.  SembrichI — and  the 
two  French  songs  of  the  third  group; ; 
she  sang  them  charmingly.    She  was- 
also  comfortably  at  home  with  gentle  [ 
sentiment  of  "Amarilli." 

As  for  the.  Mozart  air  and  Donizetti's 
— If  Miss  Appleton  is  to  be  regarded  as; 
a  pupil,  felicitations  are  due  her  for  her 
skill  already  acquired  and  the  promlsd 
of  more  to  come.  To  approach  them 
I  in  the  capacity  of  an  artist  Is  probablj 
I  more  than  she  would  claim  to  do. 
I  Before  she  can  do  these  arias  justlcfl 
she  must  give  closer  thought  to  the 
meaning  If  their  words,  and  then  she 
must  put  her  mind  to  the  finding  oi 
fitting  vocal  color.  For  Mozart  and 
Donizetti,  too,  each  In  his  way,  was  a 
composer  of  music  mighty  dramatic, 
Miss  Appleton  has  learned  to  sing  theii 
music  smoothly.  Now  let  her,  pray,  takt 
the  next  step,  and  leam  to  sing  It  sig- 
nificantly. 

She  had  a  large  audience  which  liked 
her  well.  R.  R.  O, 


A  new  symphony  wlU  be  heard  thla 
week  at  the  concerto  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra.  This  work  hi  three 
movements  Is  by  Roger  Huntington  Ses- 
sions. He  was  bom  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
but  Is  a  New  Englander  by  descent;  of  a 
family  that  has  long  been  associated 
with  Old  Hadley.  His  dwelling  plao^ 
howorer.  Is  Florence.  Italy.  Having  bean 
graduated  at  Harvard,  he  studied  com- 
position with  the  late  Horatio  Parker  at 
^  ale,  and  then  with  Ernest  Bloch,  while 
this  composer  was  living  in  New  York 

The  sjTnphony  is  said  to  be  one  of 
unusual  force  and  Individuality;  In  short 
a  remarkable  work.  I 
The  program  will  also  comprise  Chad- 


wick's 
a 


Tom  was  bom  blind,  but  he  could 
play  any  tune  that  he  heard.  There  are 
stories  and  legends  about  his  early 
achievements;  thus  It  Is  said  that  as  a 
very  little  boy  he  crawled  into  Gen. 
Bethune's  parlor,  stood  up  at  the  piano 
and  began  to  play.  When  Tom  was  In 
New  York  in  1900  he  was  about  50  years 
old.  He  had  a  number  of  brothers 
common  day  laborers;  his  slstei-s  cooked 
f,^.lJ^*^^^^-  When  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Wiggins,  was  living  in  Columbia,  Ga 
where  she  spent  the  greater  part  of  her 
last  years,  she  said  to  a  reporter  of 
the  Columbus  Enquirer-Sun  that  Tom 
had  been  stolen  from  her.  "When  I 
^^.^'^  ^il^  I  signed  away  mv 

rights.  They  won't  let  Thomas  come 
to  see  me,  and  I  am  not  allowed  to  see 
.  nn^o^^^.'^^d  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
in  1902,  and  was  then  said  to  be  102 
years  old^Ed. 

o/iu"^",,^""  ^  8lve  dance  recitals 
at  the  Bam.  36  Joy  street,  on  Friday 
ISf  ^n'"'"'^^''  evenings  of  this  week. 
She  will  present  a  new  suite  of  Inter- 
pretative dances  with  the  exception  of 
one.    Anlt.ra'B  r>a„,.»  >•   These  will  be 

er, 
and 
e 


ck's  "Tam  O'Shanter  '•'teou'sht;  out  at  f  '  "''V^'*'^'?.  °ah<=e."  These  will 
symphony  concert  in  mef  Sh^lJls^  !  S'h^  "^L^il^^.f^  this  danc 


••Death  and  •f;?nsflgumu"on:''  t^"^^  h'lclnlt^^for^'the  nl^t 
lome's  Dance  from  the  opera  that  was  affa^ri    Sh«  ,.nn?o=  /  private 
thought  by  our  cMc  autKlfs whe!;!-  f of  f our  ""year '"Sie""^ 

^rw^  tLTf^orrn^Jt^  ai^w^rS'  i  '^""^         ^  ^y^^i^^ 

This  was  only  one  of  the  Incidents  that ! 


cia,    Donizetti;  Niemand  hats'  geseh'n. 
Loewe;  Mondnacht,  Schumann;  L'ln- 
Aile,    Nerini;    Fetes  Galantes. 
Charmant  olseau,  David;  Mu- 
sette, Leclair;  Passacallle,  Rhene-Baton- 


secte 
Hahn; 


o?^K«r,T'?«  P^orm  Pergolesl's  f  books  will  be  open  to  thrgeneral"nub  ?^ 

fh^t^^r*  Five  Choral  Hymns  from  at  the  office  of  the  mlnlTe?  WendeU 
the  Rla  Veda,  music  by  Gustavo  Hoist,  (H.  Luce,  at  175  ^i^7,ufy,  SlTl 
and  smaller  pieces  by  Rlmsky-Korsakov  !  Boston.  Dartmouth  street. 

H-olst  and  Mrs.  Beach.  — 

Hoist,  a  leading  English  composer,  aJ  ||I  II7P  A  DDT  TTAKT 
man  of  operas,  orchestral  and  choral  ULl  YE  Af  rLC.  I  llll 
works.   Is   best   known   here   by  his  VI 1 

"Planets,"  performed  at  a   Symphonll  ««•       .  , 

concert,  conducted  by  Mr.  Monteux  l3        ^  Appleton,  soprano;  ably 

1922.  The  choral  hymns  from  the  RiJ  assisted  by  Mary  Shaw  Swain,  accom- 
Veda  were  composed  In  1908-12  and  per)  P*"'^:' ,  and  John  MacKnight,  flutist 
folrmed  in  London  on  May  25  of  th  1*^?  ^■"'s  program  last  night  In  Jordan 
latter  year,  though  the  first  group  waJ  "^iV, 

heard  in  the  preceding  month.  It  waj  »„r™„,.^°|  ^a  zlngarella,  Palslello; 
said  of  this  first  group  by  the  critit  f  "^*''"".,'"'a  bella,  Cacclni;  Voi  che 
of  the  London  Times:   "Very  grea     P?,'^^  ^."^art;  Mad  Scene  from  "Lu- 

muslo.  Thev  get  the  mysttolsm  wlthou   ■   ■  ■ 

the  orientalism,  sham  or  reaL  Th^ 
ground  bass  of  the  •Hymn  to  the  Un 
known  God'  and  the  flve-four  and  sevei 

four  times  of  the  other  two  are  ther  t 'Tr^oi,.,,,*       ^i-;:  •  '""-"^-"'»<'V"i 

because  the  Indians  use  somethint  "a^ui:  Moon  Market.ine. 


Are  not  these  words  of  Ivor  Brown, 
published  In  the  Manchester  (Eng.) 
I  Guardian,  applicable  to  a  present  situ- 

Iatlon  not  only  in  western  small  towns, 
but  also  here,  In  Boston? 
"The  forgotten  American  bumpkin  Is 
not  only  lord  in  his  own  Main  Street; 
he  Is  strong  enough  to  rule  the  cities. 
His  "scourge  may  be  no  more  substan- 
tial than  a  voting  paper,  but  It  can 
fall  with  considerable  punitive  energy 
on  the  backs  of  urban  men.  From 
j  his  prairie  fastness  or  his  mountain 
aerie  he  sends  out  his  edicts  and  his 
deputies.  Senators  are  his  servants, 
and  Washington  his  wash-pot.  Over 
New  York  has  he  cast  his  hob-nailed 
boot.  The  citizens  may  thirst,  but  they 
may  not  drink.  Geneva  may  call,  but 
America  must  not  hear.  The  west 
wind  carries  with  It  a  flight  of  nega- 
tives, bans  and  prohibitions." 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yes-  i 
terday  a  portrait  of  William  McGon- 
agall,  THE  McGonagall,  the  Inspired 
bard  whose  rapt  strains  we  have  quoted! 
occasionally  to  the  delight  of  all  who 
drink,  even  In  bottles,  from  the  Pierian  j 
spring.    Alas,  he  died  about  1908.  He 
was  not  a  native  of  Dundee  as  has  been 
said,  but  of  Edinburgh.    Did  anyone 
in  Boston  meet  him  when  he  visited 
this  country  about  30  years  ago?  Was 
there  no  one  here  to  do  him  reverence? 
Were  no  publishers,  no  lyceum  man- 
agers to  meet  him  on  the  pier? 

THE  tJNJOLLY  ROGER 

We  have  been  asked  to  publish  these 
verses  written  by  an  admirer  of  John^ 
Singer  Sargent's  pictures  and  mural: 
decorations.    The  poet  has  been  vexed' 
by  Mr.  Roger  Pry's  critical  articles 
about  Sargent,   published   in  London 
periodicals  and  now  included  in  a  book. 
It  may  here  be  said  that  Mr.  Fry  Is 
regarded  In  London  as  a  leading  critic 
and  has  a  large  following. 
The  sapient  Mr.  Roger  Fry, 
Beloved  of  all  whose  brows  are  high, 
Or  who  inhale  the  precious  airs 
Of  Bloomsbury's  secluded  squares,  | 
Devotes  three  columns  in  the  Nation 
To  smashing  Sargent's  reputation. 
Pronouncing  him  no  true  creator. 
An  "undistinguished  illustrator," 
Industrious,  in  aim  consistent, 
But  "as  an  artist  non-existent." 


Yet,  while  gou'  hiju  .  ■.mhjIc 

Six  hundred  picnitss  void  of  soul 
And  psychologically  null, 
Sargent,  he  owns,  was  never  dull; 
He  worked  according  to  a  plan 
And  was  an  admirable  man. 

0  generous  antagonist! 
For  you're  an  "artist";  you  exist. 
At  least  you  say  so  In  "Who's  Who, 
Where  everything's  correct  and  true, 
And  for  the  rest  can  well  disdain. 
Upon  your  transcendental  plane, 
The  ribald  jests  of  Philistines, 
Such  as  the  author  of  these  lines. 
Who  smile  to  see,  when  giants  die, 
The  antics  of  the  lesser  fry." 

AN  UNCONSCIOUS  SiNNEE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  sympathy  goes  out  to  "E.  K. 
Brooks."  He  writes  that  three  years 
ago  he  "had  the  misfortune  to  buy  sev- 
eral of  the  books"  recently  censored, 
and  "unwittingly  read  them." 

The  missionary  in  "Rain"  said  "the 
heathen  didn't  know  what  sin  was  until 
we  told  them."  What  a  pity  that 
E.  K.  B.  didn't  have  some  guide,  philos- 
opher and  friend  to  enlighten  him. 

F.  W.  S. 

TRUNCATED  'VERSES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  mention  of  Harry  Graham's 
book    of    humorous    verse,  entitled 
Strained    Relations,"    Interested  me 
very  much  for  two  reasons. 

First,  because  like  my  old  friend,  Mr. 
Herkimer  Jolinson,  I  am  fond  of  truly 
humorous  verse,  and  I  enjoyed  youi 
quotations  from  "Ruthless  Rhymes." 

Secondly,  I  admire  the  author's  gi- 
gantic effrontery  in  trying  to  palm  on 
to  his  unsuspecting  readers,  as  brand 
new  and  original,  those  chopped  off 
verses  of  his.  Bless  his  soul!  That  kind 
of  poetry  l.s,  if  not  as  ancient  as  the 
hills,  at  least  over  three  hundred  years 
old,  as  every  student  of  Cervantes 
knows. 

That  kind  of  verse  Is  known  In  Span- 
ish as  versos  de  cabo  roto,  or  versos 
de  pies  cortados.    Their  Inventor,  ac- 
cording to  Fernandez  Guerra,  was  a 
Sevilllan  poet  named  Alonso  Alvarez 
de  Soria,  a  lad  of  parts,  who  ended  an 
adventurous  career  on  the  scaffold.  i 
Since  his  days,  many  famous  Spanish  [ 
writers  have  used  truncated  verse,  when 
in  a  Jocose  mood,  such  as  Cervantes, ; 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Gongora.  Cervantes 
affixed  no  less  than  three  poems  In  the 
kind  of  verse  to  the  First  Part  of  "Dc 
Quixote,"  one  dedicated  to  the  bo' 
Itself  by  "Urganda  la  Desconocida"  ai 
two  by  "ET  Donpso,"  one  dedicated  . 
Sancho  Panza  and  the  other  to  Roci- 
nante. 

1  know  no  examples  of  truncatec" 
verse  in  English,  except  John  Ormsby'  ■ 
translation  of  "El  Donoso's"  poems  <  i 
Sancho  Panza  and  to  Rocinante,  in  hl§" 
famous  translation  of  "Don  Quixote."  : 
The  verses  by  "Urganda"  eWdently  were 
too  much  for  him.    He  says  In  a  note:  _ 
"The  'Urganda'  verses  are  written  In . 
the  same  fashion,  but  I  didn't  feel 
bound  to  ti-y  the  reader's  patience — or 
my  own — by  a  more  extended  reproduc- 
tion of  the  puerility." 

Ticknor  did  not  think  much  of  trun- 
cated verses,  for  in  his  "History  of 
Spanish  Literature,"  he  says  of  them 
In  French :  "Le  Jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chan- 
delle."  And  Don  Diego  Clemencin — the 
illustrious  commentator  of  "Don  Quix- 
ote"— did  not  care  much  for  them  either. 
For  he  says:  "No  son  mas  que  un  Ju- 
guete  sin  belleza  ni  merito  particular," 
or  In  English:  They  are  nothing  but 
a  plaything  without  beauty  or  any 
particular  merit. 

If  any  of  your  readers  wish  to  know 
more  about  the  unfortunate  Inventor  | 
of  truncated  verses,  let  them  look  up 
"El  Loaysa  de  'El  Celoso  Extremeno" 
an  exceedingly  interesting  book  by  Don 
Francisco  Rodriguez  Marin,  librarian  of 
the  Biblioteca  Naclonal,  at  Madrid. 

And  to  wind  up  these  notes,  may  I 
ask  you  to  let  us  know  the  name  of  the 
publishers  of  bold  Harry^s  "Ruthless 
Rhymes"?  I  would  like  to  get  his  book. 

M.  J.  L. 


The  book  Is  published  In  London  and 
no  doubt  can  be  ordered  here.  Ed. 

ELMER  GANTRY 

(For  as  the  World  Vfags) 

I  haven't  read  it  and  I  don't  believe 
Mr.  Foley  has  read  it  either. 
But  it  is  "safety  first"  to  squelch  It 
Oh,  why  are  the  Rollo  books  forgotten. 
That  blessed  child  will  live  in  my  mem- 
ory, 

And  also  his  soul-mate  Pollyarma  the 
glad  girl. 

But  the  Old  Farmer's  Almanac  still 
lives. 

I  revere  the  age  which  Invented  pante- 

lettes, 

I  blush  at  the  bare  knees  of  flappers 
I  have  always  hated  the  scoffing  boy,' 
Who  made  me  admit,  by  cuffing;  my  ears 


i    i  iS  " '"iit  ne  goes  to  the  Episcopal  church,  I 

■    "  branded  as  a  heretic.    He  longs  for' 

■,<vM  the  stork  don't  bring  the  babies,  ,  a  fuller  education.    He  resists  the  ad-  I 

T  wmt  to  believe  with  Liebnitz  [  vances  of  the  fascinntinir  Mra  r><.ia_l 


na  ttumulo  J    JliPiC'    """J  ""u  uurn  ner  nousc  is 

Write  their  coarse  books,  and  make  me  deten-ed  only  by  the  thought  of  the 
I  111.         JAMES  T.  EDWARDS^  ,    fire  Insurance.    Daniel  leaves  for  Call- 

'  fornla.  hoping  to  work  his  way  out  as 
a  carpenter.  ^ 
Our  Mr.  Golightly  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  •'symbolism"  of  the  novel. 
There  are  descriptions,  satirical  thrusts, 
episodes  that  will  keep  him  awake; 
make  him  more  than  once  "sit  up."  Let 
o.B..-.   I  him  accept  the  centaur,  although,  to 
at   the   great   music   contest^  zoological  gar- 

^  'dens  are  without  one.    Mr.  Golightly 

has  seen  men  degenerate  as  easily  and 
surely:  he  has  observed  In  his  sum- 
mer village  intolerance,  meanness,  Ig- 
norance, bigotry,  though  not  so  fla- 
grant as  In  the  West,  where  Holy  Roll- 
ers, Fundamentalists  and  other  mas 


Miss  Hallett  and  Mr.  Hough- 
ton Gain  Chicago  Prizes 

Two  Boston  musicians  v.'on  signal 


A'ednesday  night,  which  was  a  feature; 
:  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  National' 
deration  of  Music  Clubs  at  Chicago,  j 
hey  were  Miss  Hazel  Hallett.  pianist, 

110  won  in  the  pianoforte  contest,  and  I  r  uuuameniaiisis  and  other  mas- 

James  R.  Houghton,  baritone,  who  won  i  i  queraders  In  religious  garb,  hold  high 
In  the  vocal  contest  for  male  singers    I  carnival.    Thi.<i  "Hnn-  n^^l-  i,  „  -« 


The  Plymouth  district,  which  includes 
New  England,  also  had  another  winner, 
'.'a  the  person  of  Miss  Rita  Brault  of 
awtucket,  R.  I.,  who  was  accorded 

Inning  honors  in  the  young  students' 
contest  in  the  pianoforte  department. 

The  winning  of  these  first  honors 
gives  to  Mr.  Houghton  and  Miss  Hallet.t 
a  money  prize  of  $500  each,  besides 
bringing  to  New  England  and  to  Bos- 
ton unique  distinction.  Miss  Hallett, 
who  is  making  piano  study  her  life 
work,  recently  appeared  as  soloist  with 
the  People's  Symphony  orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Stuart  Mason.  She 
also  took  second  honors  in  the  Sesqui- 
Centennial  contest  last  November,  Mr. 
Houghton,  who  for  three  years  was 
soloist  with  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  is 
very  well  known  in  Boston  musical 
circles.  He  is  the  conductor  of  the 
Needham  Music  Club  and  also  of  the 
Federated  Church  Choirs  of  Boston.  He 
has  given  several  successful  recitals  in 
Jordan  hall. 

I  These  contests  are  sponsored  by  the 
I  various  state  music  federations  through- 
'.  I  out  the  United  States,  and  culminate  in 
,the  final  tryout,  such  as  that  just  held 
!at  Chicago  whenever  the  national  body 
I  meets.  Mrs.  Mary  Gi  Reed  of  Boston 
I  is  the  state  president  for  the  Massachu- 
!  setts  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  and  It 
lis  to  her  indefatigable  work  that  much 

l^jfj^e  credit  for  the  honors  that  have 
I  come  to  Boston  Is  due. 

'  One  may  say:  "This  summer  I  shall 
;  have  time  for  reading  books  ^worth 
i  while.  I'll  take  with  me  that  history 
of  philosophy  they  are  still  talking 
about,  books  containing  curious  anec- 
dotes about  William  HohenzoUern,  Bis- 
marck, Napoleon,  Palmerston;  and  I 
must  read  again  Gibbon's  account  of  the; 
siege  of  Constantinople."  So  Mr.  Eu-j 
gene  Golightly  flatters  his  "intellecks." 


carnival.  This  "Half  Gods"  Is  a  r~e- 
markable  study  of  certain  phases  of 
American  life,  as  well  as  an  engrossing 
novel. 

All  sorts  of  things  may  happen  In 
Africa.  Young  American  women  go 
there  and  shoot  wild  beasts  as  Jauntily 
as  they  play  tennis,  smoking  cigarettes 
between  unerring  shots.  The  heroes  and 
heroines  of  "The  Crescent  Moon"  and 
"Woodsmoke"  by  P.  Brett  Young  renew 
their  adventures  in  a  foui-th  reprinting 
of  the  former  romance  and  a  sixth 
printing  of  the  latter.  The  two  novels 
have  already  been  devoured  eagerly  by 
hundreds;  let  us  say  thousands;  but| 
there  are  always  new  crops  of  readers 
seeking  stories  of  life  in  far-off  lands: 
the  more  extraordinary',  incredible  the 
adventures,  the  greater  their  delight 
Note  the  opening  of  "The  Crescent 
Moon":  "When  I  stepped  on  to  the 
platform  at  Narobi  I  hadn't  the  very 
least  idea  of  what  I  was  in  for."  Who 
can  resist  reading  until  he  learns  what 
happened  to  the  narrator?  And  so  he 
will  read  of  James,  the  missionary,  of 
Sister  Eva  —  James  prepared  "to  sit 
down  in  hig  black  coat  while  a  sort  of 
reverent  indaba  of  savages  drank  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  forthwith 
proceeded  to  put  it  into  practice."  Then 
there  is  Godovlus,  the  villain  of  the 
story,  living  in  the  House  of  the  Moon,, 
a  house  with  big,  soft  cushions,  no 
books,  and  pictures  on  the  walls  that 
overwhelmed  Eva  with  a  "sudden  and 
awful  feeling  of  shame."  There  Is  the 
heroic  M'Crae  whom  Eva  had  loved. 
The  narrator  ends  his  exciting  tale:  "i 
knew  that  this  was  the  land  above  all 
others  which  men  of  European  race 
have  never  conquered.  It  was  a  strange 
moment,  full  of  a  peculiar  half -bitter 
ecstasy.  I  gazed  at  the  stars  and  mur- 
mured to  myself:  'This  is  Africa.  .  . 
This  is  Africa.'  " 


It  is  Africa  again  In  "Woodsmoke."  I 
first  met  Jimmy  Antrim  at  a  detestable 
spot  called  "M'bagwe." 

^,  B""j  ..c-v^...  .     !  stop  to  ask  whether  Mr. 

Ten  to  one  he  will  have  a  bundle  of)  j  Young  was  ever  there.  What  about 
novels  sent  to  him.  ^ 


He  should  enjoy  three  or  four  novels 
published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  First 
of  all,  "Half  Gods,"  by  Murray  Shee 
han.  It  appears  that  within  compara 
tlvely  recent  years  a  centaur  was  boni 
!  in  a  village  of  Missouri.  Centaurs  are 
,  now  comparatively  rare,  remembered 
j  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  old  Chiron,  who 
:  when  he  was  In  the  underworld  con 
:  fessed  to  Menlppus  that  as  immortality 
,  bored  him  he  begged  to  die;  also  by  the 
,  famous  poem  of  Maurice  de  Guerin,  who 
;  excited  the  admiration  of  Matthew  Ar- 
I  nold — Guerin,  who  made  the  Goncourt 
I  Brothers  think  of  a  man  reciting  the 
j  "Credo,"  at  night,  In  the  forest,  to  the 
1  great  god  Pan. 

j    This  Missouri  centaur  finds  himself 
;f.s  he  grows  up  In  a  village  Inhabited 
;  by  stupid,  self-conceited,  religiously  big- 
I  oted  men  and  women,    self  seekers, 
I  slaves  of  the  almighty  dollar.    He  is 
an  idealist.    Little  by  little  he  loses  his 
Musions;  he  is  accepted  by  the  villagers 
.  one  of  them,  and  his  ambition  ends.  ^ 
fter  a  strange  episode  In  which  he' 


Jimmy;  the  tall  man  with  red  hair, 
blue  eyes  and  a  pale  face  blotched  with 
freckles  like  a  leopard's  skin.  There 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rawley.  What  Is  to  be 
said  of  Prangoulis?  What  of  the  gold 
deposits  near  N'dalo? 

Books  of  adventure,  of  life  In  wild 
places,  intrigues,  savages,  horrid  deeds, 
gallantry  and  devotion — what  more 
could  Mr.  Golightly  ask  for  veranda 
reading? 

Nor  should  he  forget  to  take  T\4th  him 
"The  Golden  Centipede"  by  Louise  Ger- 
ard, a  novel  of  this  year,  another  and 
still  wilder  story  of  African  life.  Wilder 
by  reason  of  the  hideous  superstitions! 
that  play  a  part  in  this  exciting  ro- 
mance. The  excitement  begins  when 
young  Wentworth  on  the  S.  S.  Asabo 
gives  Marjorie  a  golden  centipede  about 
three  inches  long,  that  wriggles  at  a 
touch,  waves  thin  antennae  on  Its  vic- 
ious looking  head,  moves  Its  forty  tiny 
golden  legs.  No  wonder  that  Major  the 
Hon.  Tracy  Sinclair,  seeing  it,  gave  an 
almost  imperceptible  start,  for  in  tne 
German  West  African  hinterland,  he 
had  found  a  skeleton.  "A  glint  of  gold 
in  the  gaping  jaw  had  attracted  his  at- 
tention." 

Inside  was  a  weird  golden  Insect 


bducts  a  girl  without  evil  Intent  he'  whence  came  the  awful,  death«like 

•tids  mpplness,   "content  above  "  his '' •  -  "^^  Golden  Flower,  it  is  the 


doom"?  Who  threw  the  live  centipede 


-  lermost  dreams,  one  of  the  fellows  at  from  the  upper  deck?     Was  Went- 

ne  corner  store."                               I  worth  a  boy  or  a  girl?   What  was  Carl 

Young  Daniel,  the  playmate  of  the  I  Langfeldt's    real    mission    in  Africa? 

t  ontaur  s  younger  years,  rebels  against  There  is  the  family  domain  that  had 

I  the  village  life.    The  performances  of:  "once  been  the  stronghold  of  a  nest  of, 

the  Holy  Rollers,  headed  by  the  loath-  j  pirates,  buccaneers,  .slave-dealers,  rogues 

.some  Rev.  Walter  Holcomb,  a  character  vagabonds  of  the  first  water,  whose 

drawn  with  bitter  realism,  di.sgust  him  I  o^'-V  qualifications   had   to  be  gentle 

"     '                ■  birth  and  total  lack  of  scruples,"  'V^hat 


is  U'  Lie  haid  or  "111'  iiiuc  stone  iTrtai'. 
shadowed  by  hanging  trees  and  roped 
with  a.  matted  tangle  of  creepers"? 
Chrysanthe,  gazing  at  the  fluttering 
mass  of  long  bleached  hair  nearest  Die 
head  of  the  monster,  counted  gold 
bands,  glistening  In  the  moonlight, 
"'fifteen  of.  them !  Each  killed  by  the 
hands  of  her  people!  And  the  last  her 
own  mother!  How  glad  she  would  be 
when  It  was  all  over!"  But  it  is  fortu- 
nately not  over  for  the  reader.  This  is 
on  page  221,  and  there  are  364  pages  in 
flU.  For  a  hair-raising  chapter,  com- 
mend iu>  to  the  18th. 

23D  CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE  » 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor,  gave  its  23d 
concert  yesterday  afternoon  In  Sym- 
phony hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Chadwick,  "Tarn  O'Shantcr,"  Bal- 
lade for  orchestra.  Sessions,  Sym- 
phony, E  minor  (first  performance^ 
Straiiss,  "Death  and  Transfigiuratlon.  " 
and  Salome's  Dance. 

Mr.  Sessions  in  his  notes  'contributed 
to  the  Progiam  Book  malies  an  interest- 
ing profession  of  his  musical  faith.  This 
statement  is  not  so  long  as  Victor 
Hugo's  preface  to  his  "Cromwell,"  it  is  ! 
not  so  momentous:  nor  W'V.  it  probably  I 
Influence  contemporaneous  yoimg  com- 1 
posers  as  Hugo's  audacious  "declarations  I 
excited    the    enthusiasm    of    "Young  | 
France":  but  it  is  a  frank,  manly  state- • 
ment  of  his  position  in  the  present 
world  of  music,  a  world  to  some  chaotic 
and  anarchistic:  to  some  wholly  inex-  | 
pllcable:    to  other;;  only  the  aurora!  ; 
flushes  of  the  blazing,  glorious  smi  to  i 
rise  wit!/  healing  in  its  wings.  ' 

Mr.  Sessions,  admitting  that  he  has  ■ 
pndeavored  to  absorb  the  influences  of 
Block  and  Stravinsk;-,  nevertheless 
finds  the  higlicst  perfection  in  early 
Hemlsh  and  Italian  composer.s,  in  Bach 
pnd  in  the  Mozart  of  "The  Magic  Flute"  i 
and  The  Requiem.  His  aim  is  to  give 
"coherent  and  living  expression"  of  his 
musical  ideas. 

After  the  performance  of  the  sym- 
pliony  yesterday,  hisses  were  mingled 
with  applause  and  shouts  of  "Bravo." 
It  is  reassuring  to  find  that  a  Friday 
Rfternoon  audience  takes,  after  aU,  an 
Intere^  In  new  music,  but  hissing  never 
killed  music  that  had  in  it  the  elements 
of  life;  applause,  which  is  often  only 
a  perfunctory  tribute,  an  obligatory  act 
of  courtesy  (especially  in  the  case  of 
"rising"  young  American  composei-s) 
never  gave  life  to  dry  bones.  The,  his- 
tory of  music  in  Boston  alone  shows 
clearly  how  that  which  was  considered 
when  first  heard  to  be  intolerable,  not 
to  be  endured,  was  after  a  few  years 
honestly,  rapturously  applauded  and  is 
still  In  the  repertory  of  every  leading 
orchestra. 

Was  the  first  movement  of  Mr.  Ses- 
sions's  symphony  performed  wholly  to 
his  satisfaction?  Great  pains  had  been 
taken  at  rehearsal:  the  sj-mphony 
bristles  with  difficulties,  especially  the 
rhythmic  ones:  Mr.  Koussevitsky,  who 
has  expressed  great  admiration  for  the 


work,  did  his  best  to  put  it  in  the. most  ^"tlo'un'odf ''Bad^  F^y^'^^^^^  Greig  sl 


fi  -iasleful:  on  • 
:  C  olons  writes  u 
i"omacal  vein. 

\Ve  understand  thai  tills  Sympho: 
r;  liis  first  important  composition, 
i.s  not  surprising  that  in  certain 
spects  It  is  yeasty.     Thanlts  to 
lioussevitzy  and  the  superb  orches 
has  liad  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
ayniphony.   Let  us  hope  that  he  has 
saving  gift  of  Self-criticism,  for 
out  it  composer,  virtuoso,  poet,  e 
is  lost.    Above  all  let  l)im  boldly 
liiu  individuality,  and  heed  not  ( 
o"  foe. 

U  was  good  to  hear  Mr.  Chadwi 
Ballad  after  11  >ears;   good  to 
il   .still  fresh,    picturesque,  romantic 
There's   the  title,    "Tarn  O'Shanter, 
that's  enough  for  anyone  thai  know 
the  poem.    Mr.  Chadwick  didn't  mak 
l]ic  mistake  of  attempting  a  llte'ra 
detailed  timnslatlon   into    tones;  th 
chief  episodes  in  Tarn's  nocturnal  ad 
'  entui'e  are  clearly,  ingeniously,  dra 
.natically  expressed.     No  wonder  th 
1  )usic  and  the  eloquent  performanc 
greatly  pleased  the  audiencn;  that 
Chadwick  from  his  seat  on  the  floo: 
v  aa  obliged  several  times  to  rise.  I 
Whether  Strauss's  "Death  and  Transj 
figuration"  is  begimiing  to  seem  oldH 
iashioned,   rather  verbose,    too  loQg 
dra'wn  out,  is  a  question  for  discussiiSi 
at  musical  gatherings  where  ladies,  old 
and  young,  settle  the  status  of  com- 
'  posers  for  all  time.    Mr.  Koussevitzky 
I  gave  a  remarkably  effective  interpreta 
tion,  preparing  the  ma.lestic  climax  aft 
'  er  the  long  crescendo  in  so  thrilling  a 
manner  that  one  forgot  the  inherent 
rlieapness  of  the  melodic  line.  Nor 
did  the  performance  of  Salome's  Dance 
fall  below  in  dazzling  brilliance. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  of  next  week,  for  tlie 
closing  concerts  of  the  season,  will  be 
as  follows:  Beethoven.  Overture  to 
"Leonore"  No.  3:  Aubert,  Habanera 
Dukelsky.  Suite  from  the  Ballet 
"Zephyr  and  Flora"  (first  performance 
of  the  suite);  Brahms,  Symphony  No. 
1,  C-minor. 

FrFirMILLER  IN 
DANCE  RECITAL 

A  recital  of  original  iniei-preuiiTTTr 
dances  was  given  by  F.  Hi  Miller  at  the 
Barn,  36  Joy  street,  last  night,  ac- 
companied on  the  violin  by  Beatrice  C. 
Perron  and  on  (lie  piano  by  Margery 
Neilson.  The  program  will  be  repeated 
tonight. 

Miss  Miller  has  little  or  no  technic. 
Her  dancing  i.s  move  the  caperlngs  of  a 
little  girl,  a  very  lovely  little  girl  with 
a  spry  elfin  face,  a  queer  sense  of 
rhythm  and  a  .'■elf-conscious  manner. 
The  stage  setting  was  tasteful  and  the 
lighting  effects  worthy  of  comment. 

The  Viennese  waltzes  "Love's  Joy" 
and  "Xiove's  Sorrow"  by  Kreisler  were 
the  first  numbers  on  the  program.  The 
joy  seemed  a  bit  stijted  and  the  sorrow 
more  of  a  flirtation.  In  Gretg's  "Elf." 
Mi.ss  Miller  burst  out  in  a  shy  wliistlef 
and  a  fair  flock  of  Marv  Pickford  curls 


favorable  light,  and  no  one  could  do 
more;  yet  this  movement  disappointed 
us.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  Mr".  Sessions  had  In  mind  when 
he  composed  this  movement,  for  there 
must  be  some  plan,  some  purpose  even 
when  there  is  no  express  program: 
even  when  there  is  no  regard  for  the 
orthodox  sonata  form.  This  first  move- 
ment was  to  many  a- rhythmic  exercise. 
The  prevailing  rhythmic  figure  became 
monotonous,  not  well  relieved,  not  en- 
trancing, not  exciting  in  Itself.  And 
the  music,  it  seemed  to  us  at  least,  was 
without  marked  cha^-aclcr.  Perhaps 
some,  who  are  gentle  souls  and  wish  io  L 
be  'soothed  after  a  hearty  luncheon, 
would  call  this  movement  "ugly:"  cer 


"Anltra's  Dance"  were  quite  deUghtful.  . 
Miss  Miller  should  elaborate  on  thisj 


type  of  dance. 


C.  M.  D. 


SMMONSGIEE 
CLUB  CONCERT 


By  PHIUP  HALE  I 

The  Simmons  College  Glee  Club, 
tainiy  not  expressing  the  sort  of  beauty  paYld  Blair  McClosky,  conductor,  gave 
called  cliarming.  jtg  first  concert  last  night  in  Jordan  I 

Ha^rd/°Slc,S  Sn  Xti?q°u";^^  ball.  The  program  was  a^foUows :  Per- I 
tioned  whether  the  exclusive  reign  of  golesl,  Stebat  Mater  (Myrtle  Thatcher 
this  orthodox  beauty  \v«s  not  approach-  goov,  soprano;  Maurine  Palmer,  alto; 
ing  its  last  quarter.    "'Tlic  new  Vale  of       "  Lander,  organist);  Hoist, 

Temple  may  be  a  gaunt  waste  in  Thule.    ^"""'a^  •      =  .  ,Tr, 

But  this  appeal  is  to  the  eye.  as  tfte  choral  hymns  from  U-;e  liig  Veda  iTo 
tourist  finds  delight  and  beauty  in  thA  the  Dawn,  To  the  Waters,  To  \ena. 
mysterious  amphitheatre  of  Truro  on  the  Travelers,  To  Agni),  Elinor  Jack- 
Cape  Cod.  In  music,  the  appeal  is  to  r-ampnter  sone  Cvcle 
the  ear,  an  organ  easily  disturbed  by  son.  pianist.  Carpenter,  song  oycie 
sounds  that  jar  and  jolt  when  they  are  "GitanjaU"   (Mr.  McClosky,  baritone. 


inexpressive  of  beauty,  nobility,  sensu 
ousness,  grandeur,  and  succeed  one  an- 
other without  measures  of  contrasting 
charm.  It  is  in  this  movement,  which 
v.-«'  wish  Mr.'  Sessions  would  rewrite,^ 
that  we  find  the  influence  of  Stravinsky . 
in  his  more  mechanical  moments.  ; 

There  is  marked  originality,  there  is 
n.  force  of  expression  not  derived  fromj 
others,  in  the  slow  movement  and  in  the 
finale,  particularly  in  Uie  former,  where! 
uncommon  musical  ideas  are  expressed 
in  an  uncommon  manner;  where  tl^ere 
is  an  ingenuity  in  the  instrumentation! 
not  so  observable  in  the  other  move- 
jiients.   The  frenzy  of  the  finale  is  not 

«  Jou. 


Raymond  Coon,  pianist)  Hoist,  The 
Swallow  Leaves  Her  Nest,  Mrs.  Beach, 
Three  Flower  songs. 

This  organization  was  formed  three 
or  four  years  ago,  but  Mr.  McClosky  has 
been  the  conductor  only  for  this  season. 
He  was  fortunate  in  havmg  good  ma- 
terial, and  he  has  now  brought  ihe  smg- 
ers  to  the  pomt  where  tney  do  more 
than  sing  the  notes;  they  sing  with  un- 
derstandmg,  with  appreciation  of  the 
composer  s  purpose  and  the  meaning 
cf  the  words.  This  was  sho-.ui  especial- 
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j      Fairies  are  to  be  seen  at  ths  PlyinoutU  Theatre  and  at  the  Repertory, 
Theatre.  In  Gilbert's  world,  the  Peers  are  not  unduly  shocked  when  the 
fairies  confront  them— they  tremble  when  they  fall  under  the  cur.se  of  fhe] 
Pftlry  Queen;  but  these  fairies  have  mortta  passions  after  all;  they  would' 
be  wooed  by  the  Peers;  even  their  Queen  stifles  her  emotions  with  difficulty. 
The  falries^n  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  act  more  in  the  traditional! 
'n  mer,  but  would  a  purely  fairy  play  now  please  the  audiences  of  our 
>ly  material  world?    Even  in  HazUtt's  time,  au  when  t'm  comedy  war, 
produced,  there  were  some  who  would  not  accept  them.   We  all  know; 
Pepys  wrote.  Hazlitt,  while  he  allowed  that  fairies  are  not  incredible,! 
led  that  fairies,  six  feet  high  are  s6\    As  Charles  Lamb  thought  that 
g  Lear"  could  not  be  acted,  so  Hazlitt,  speaking  of  the  play  as  a  Christ-i 
after-piece,  wrote  that  when  acted,  a  delightful  fiction  is  turned  Into! 
'11  pantomime.  Poetry  and  the  stage  do  not  agree  well  together.  The 
-  npt  to  reconcile  thehi  in  this  Instance  feils  not  only  of  effect,  but  of 
decorum.  .  .  .  That  which  v.as  merely  an  airy  shape,  a  dream,  a  passing 
thought.  Immediately  becomes  an  unmanagable  reality." 


said  That. one  of  these  play.s  is  by  an  unknown  dramatist,  ivn'^ 
and  that  Mrs.  Alexander  Higginson  will  be  the  leading  woman. 

Will  "Dr.  Knock"— the  amusing  comedy  Is  known  In  Paris  as  "Knock"— 
be  among  the  new  plays  next  season? 

Catherine  Willard,  whose  withdrawal  from  the  Copley  Theatre  was  a 
decided  loss.  Is  now  playing  in  New  York  in  Behrman  and  Nicholson's  new 
comedy,  'Xove  Is  Like  That,"  which  is  described  by  the  Sun  as  a  "gentle 
collaboration  about  a  prince  on  Park  avenue."-  Miss  Willard  takes  the  part 
of  a  divorced  woman  indefatigabiy  wishing  to  wed  some  nobleman. 

The  hst  of  compositions  heard  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Symphony  concerts  is  unusually  long;  and  some  of  them  were  performed 
lor  the  first  time;  others  for  the  first  time  In  this  country,  though  to 
announce  a  work  as  new  in.  this  country  is  to  Invite  contradiction  from 
e^ome  orchestra  in  a  far-off  western  town. 


But  there  are  humble  play  actors  m  the  comedy  who  wish  to  please 
jUhe  good  Theseus.   Unfortunately  they  are  too  oiten  repressnted  as  iarca 
'  Icomedlans,  though  Bottom  is  a  romantic  weaver.  Quince,  Snug,  Flute,  Snout 
"and  the  rest  are  as  much  in  earnest  as  modem  actors  playing  a  Shakes- 
;ierlan  tragedy,  perhaps  still  more  seriou.s.    These  hard-handed  men  of 
Athens  are  not  to  be  portrayed  as  slapstick  comedians.  Their  scenes  should 
!je  performed  as  seriously  as  one  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  operettas. 

i^What  possessed  Mr.  Ames  to  allow  tlie  intolerable  clowning  and  silly 
stage  business  of  the  policemen  in  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance'*?) 


William  Maginn  in,  one  of  his  brilliant  and  paradoxical  Shakespeare 
Papers  devoted  one  to  Bottom  with  the  ass-liead,  "It  is  but  paste-board  head, 
and  that  is  all.   The  jest  is  over  the  first  moment  after  his  appearance;  and 
having  laughed  at  it  once,  we  can  not  laugh  at  it  any  more."  Maginn 
i  shows  the  difference  between  the  Bottom  of  the  stage  and  the  Bottom  of  i 
I  the  poem.-  When  Hippolyta  speaks  scornfully  of  the  tragfedy  played  by  I 
'Jiese  working  men,  Theseus  answers  that  the  best  of  scenic  performances  [ 
are  only  shadows.  Bottom  to  his  companions  is  a  man  of  genius.  His  self-  j 
conceit  allows  him  to  correct  Theseus.    Then  Maginn  contraists  Bottom, 
tbs  block-head,  as  the  lucky  man,  with  Romeo,  the  gentleman,  as  the  un- 
ucky  man  of  Shakespeare.    Witness  Bottom's  affair  with  Titania.  "As 
QDg  as  the  noble  race  of  Bottoms  continues  to  exist,  the  chances  of  ex- 
raordlnary  good  luck  will  fall  to  their  lot." 


TOLSTOr  IN  THE  CINEMA 


'Resurrection"  Is  Coming  to  Boston;  "King 
of  King's"  Has  Opening 


There  have  been  attempts  to  turn  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  into 
n  opera.  There  is  "The  Fairy  Queen"  by  Purcell;  the  opera  by  Bishop, 
et  no  one  think  that  Ambroise  Tliomas's  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  Is 
ised  on  Shakespeare's  comedy.  The  libretto  is  an  extraordinary  affair 
itroducing  Queen  Elizabeth,  Shakespeare,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Latimer,  Olivia, 
hakespeare,  courting  Olivia,  fights  a  duel  with  her  lover,  Latimer. 


Mnie.  Clara  Poole^  now  living  in  Boston,  writes  to  us  that  she  was  the 
rst  to  take  the  part^of  lolanthe  in  this  city  when  the  Bijou  Theatre  was 
pened  on  Dec.  11,  1882.  Many  probably  still  remember  the  joyous  por- 
rayal  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  Henry  Dixey;  Dlxey  of  the  Inimitable 
jgs  with  dancing  steps. 


It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  older  men  and  women  last  Tuesday 
[light  renewing  their  youth,  remembering  the  early  performances  of  "lolan- 
ihe^  Their  laughter  was  of  the  hair-trigger  order;  they  insisted  on  re- 
[fpetitlons  of  the  good  old  songs,  trio,  choruses. 


Jacques  Hoffmann  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  the  violin  and  con- 
Iductor  of  the  College  Orchestra  at  Wellesley.  The  college  is  to  be  con- 
Igratulated. 


It  Is  surprising  to  find  readers  of  the  Sunday  Times,  London,  discuss- 
mg  the  question  whether  Othello  was  black,  "llght-complectcd"  or  as  one 
afflicted  with  the  Jaundice.  One  correspondent  says  the  real  Othello  was 
not  a  Moor,  but  a  member  of  a  noble  Venetian  family  who  took  a  black- 
amoor as  its  crest.  Mr.  Dawklns  is  sure  that  Shakespeare  meant  his  Othello 
I  to  be  a  blackamoor,  and  not  a  "tawny  moor"  like  the  Prince  of  Morocco 
i  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice."— "records  of  actors  down  to  the  time  of 
[Edmund  Kean  have  said  that  a  coal-black  make-up  was  adopted  whei> 
I  playing  Othello." 

Tt  is  refreshing  to  see  this  lively  interest  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
but  la  not  this  inquiry  a  little  belated? 
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Speaking  of  Othello  reminds  us  of  the  singular  story  going  from  New- 
lyort,  Ky.,  to  the  N.  Y.  World  to  the  effect  that  Billy  Emerson,  the  once 
famous  negro  minstrel,  was  alive  and  well  in  that  town. 

Billy  Emerson,  whose  real  surname  was  Redmond  (not  "Richmond,"  as 
was  stated  recently  by  a  Boston,  newspaper),  born  at  Belfast,  Ireland, 
f  on  July  4,  1846,  died  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Feb.  22,'  1902,  thus  showing  by 
i  choosing  the  dates  of  birth  and  death  that  he  was  in  his  heart  a  true 
i  American.  It  was  said  of  him  by  Edward  Le  Roy  Rice,  that  he  stood  alone 
^In  his  profession:  "The  acme  of  versatility,  the  personification  of  grace  th- 
quintessence  of  greatness,  such  was  Billy  Emerson,  who  was  gifted  witti  a 
I!  voice  that  an  opera  singer  might  have  envied,  and  endowed  by  Nature  with 
I  talents  that  are  seldom  given  to  man."     Emerson's  chief  songs  were 
"I'm  as  Happy  as  a  Big  Sunflower,  '  which,  by  the  way,  was  not  composed 
by  him;  "Moriarty,"  and  "Backed  The  Winner."    The  Boston  newspaper 
said:  "Many  of  the  present  generation  will  remember  him  in  the  famous 
song,  "I'm  Capt.  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines."   "L.  R.  R."  writes-  "If  Billy 
Emerson  ever  sang  'Captain  Jinks'  my  name  is  Caruso.    It  he  had  they 
would  have  given  him  the  hoo^."   We  first  heard  "Captain  Jinks"  sung  by 
LWllllam  Horace  Lingard.     Billy  Emerson's  first  professional  engagement 
was  at  Washington,  D.  C,  with  Joe  Sweeney's  Minstrels  about  1858  His 
last  engagement  was  practically  with  William  H.  West's  Minstrels  in  1898 
^i^  '  ^^"^  Emerson,  and  Billy  Rice,  "minstrelsy's  three  great  Billys." 
I  died  within  14  days— exactly  one  week  apart,  in  1902 

Jw^n,         another  Emerson,  whose  Christian  name  was  Mort.  who 
trtth  -Willis  Clark  formed  a  song  and  dance  team,  popular  in  the  Tfl's. 

I  extraordinary  success  has  crowiied  the  production  of  "The  Ghost 

I.TTain  at  the  Copley  Theatre!  Interest  is  unabated;  the  theatre  is  con- 
.  Ecantly  full;  and  as  this  mystery  play  will  run  till  the  end  of  the  season 
I^Plays  In  rehearsal  must  be  postponed,  w^: understand,  untU  next  season.  It 


Tolstoi  has  been  discovered  by  the  moving  picture  manufacturers. 
Whether  or  not  the  impending  centenary  celebration  of  the  "great  Chris- 
tian's" birth  in  1928  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  present  vogue  Is  not 
known.  Perhaps  a  whisper  reached  the  keen  ears  of  the  cinema  makers,  but 
no  matter  the  cause.  Lyof  Tolstoi's  classic  novel.  "Resurrection"  lias 
reached  ^he  screen.  Edwin  Carewe  directed  this  dramatic  and  emotional 
story  of  the  Russias  with  Dolores  del  Rio  as  Katusha  Moslova  and  Rod 
La  Rocque  as  Prince  Dmitri.  "Anna  Karenlna"  win  soon  be  produced  with 
Greta  Garbo  in  the  title  role,  and  Mr.  Carewe  plans  to  make  "War  and 
Peace"  In  Russia  sometime  in  the  near  future. 

Count  Hya  Tolstoi,  son  of  the  author,  assisted  Mr.  Carewe  with  the 
adaptation  of  "Resun-ection."  Count-  Tolstoi  lived  with  his  father  at 
Yasnaya-Pollana.  Russia,  during  the  four  years  from  1895  to  1899,  when 
"Resurrection"  was  being  written  In  long  hand.  Count  Tolstoi  also  appears 
In  the  prologue  of  the  picture  portraying  his  father. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  In  1903.  Alfano.  who  wrote  the  opera 
"Resurrection,"  saw  the  play  in  Germany,  and  so  gathered  his  inspiration, 
finishing  his  score  in  1904.  At  the  same  time  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm-Tree 
was  playing  the  role  of  Prince  Dmitri  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  London.  In 
America  Blanche  Walsh  was  creating  the  role  of  Katusha  Maslova  In  New 
York,  and  in  Kansas  a  stock  company  was  playing  the  dramatized  version  of 
Tolstoi's  novel,  with  a  young  actor  named  Edwin  Carewe  playing  the  part  of 
the  prince. 

The  opera.  In  four  acts  or  tableaux,  was  not  sung  in  America  until  Mlsa 
Garden  created  it  in  1925.  Following  the  same  thread  that  weaves  all  of 
these  coinstances  together.  Mr.  Edwin  Carewe  directed  Miss  Garden  in  the 
second  of  her  two  films  made  in  1918  for  Samuel  Goldwyn.  "The  Splendid 
Sinner."  Before  Miss  Garden  sailed  for  Paris  to  §lng  "Resurrection"  re- 
cently, Mr.  Carewe  landed  la  New  York  with  the  completed  film  "Resur- 
rection," and  they  chatted  wisely  upon  the  attributes  and  failings  of  the 
different  Katushas  who  had  been  eyolved  from  Mr.  Tolstoi's  remarkable 
heroine. 

Miss  Garden  expressed  her  belief  that  the  gradual  transition  In  the 
character  of  Katusha  Moslova.  the  steady  decUne  and  final  glorious  resur- 
rection of  the  girl  should  be  shown  in  its  several  stages'  of  downward  trend 
and  rehabilitation,  rather  than  in  two  sharply  contrasting  portraits. 

The  character  is  so  treated  in  Alfano's  opera  and  also,  accordhig  to  Mr 
Carewe,  in  his  film  version.  Both  Miss  Garden  and  Mr.  Carewe  were  the 
least  bit  bitter  against  the  dramatic  productloris  of  the  past,  and  agreed  that 
to  show  Katusha  flitting  about  the  household  of  Dmitri's  aunts  in  carefree 
and  careless  manner  and  then  to  show  her  in  the  next  scene,  the  naughty 
naughty  lady,  depraved  and  deplored,  was  spreading  it  on  a  little  thick.' 

Mr.  Carewe's  own  propaganda  about  his  screen  play  is  as  follows:  "In 
'Resurrection'  aU  the  emotions  of  Katusha  Moslova  are  visualized  in  Dolores 
del  Rlo's  performance,  and  the  effect  of  the  performance  is  heightened 
through  the  darkness  of  the  theatre,  the  concentration  of  the  collective  eye 
of  the  audience  on  every  movement  of  the  actress  on  the  sUver  sheet,  and 
the  sweep  and  splendidly  attuned  synchronization  of  orchestral  score  and 
cinematic  expressiveness." 

Miss  del  Rio  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Carew  In  Mexico  City  in  1929  and 
discovered  by  the  American  public  as  Charmatoe  in  "What  Price  Glory." 

"Mr.  Tolstoi  was  perhaps  baslcaUy  a  scenarist."  continued  Mr.  Carewe. 
"Motion  pij^ure  producers  filming  his  works  need  not  be  troubled  greatly 
with  the  usual  evils  of  transcription  from  one  hiedium  to  another." 

If  one  may  attempt  to  Interpret  Mr.  Carewe's  mood  In  making  this  state- 
ment, one  might  suggest  that  Mr.  Tolstoi  has  painted  his  picture  with  ouch 
sure  strokes,  such  livid  and  convincing  clearness,  that  it  is  almost  Impossible 
to  escaijf  his  scenes.  According  to  the  publicity  department  of  United  Ar- 
tists' Corporation,  the  film  version  made  by  Mr.  Carewe  is  faithful  to  the 
Tolstoi  novel,  even  to  the  logical  ending. 


A  woman  took  up  a  megaphone  in  Hollj-wood  and  directed  a  picture. 
The  woman  was  Dorothy  Azner,  and  the  picture  was  "Fashions  for  Women," 
starring  Esther  Ralston.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  Paramount  super-original, 
and  it  Is  much  more  refreshing  to  be  original  than  arty  in  the  films.  Miss 
Azner  should  be  presented  with  at  least  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Not  only  did  she  breathe  life  into  that  beautiful  statue-like  Esther  Rals- 
ton, but  she  Introduced  a  few  tricks  in  comedy,  pronounced  her  scenes  with 
determined  and  staccato-like  clearness.  She  did  not  make  her  heroine  so 
ultra  lady-like  that  she  did  not  look  in  love  when  she  was,  most  desperately. 
She  put  her  heart  in  her  eyes,  and  acted  in  love— more  power  to  the  lady 
who  could  follow  such  intelligent  direction.  Critics  were  kind  to  Miss  Azner 
for  the  most  part,  but  some  of  them  did  decry  the  swish  of  too  many  petti- 
coats. 

John  S.  Cohen,  Jr..  for  Instance  groups  the  v,'hole  sex's  trifling  with  the 
cinema  in  a  truely  graphic  manner.  He  says:  "Miss  Azner,  true  to  her  sex'^ 


i 


1  iMxibilities,  takes  such  hitherto  rugged  pioneer^s  Einar  Hanson,  Raymond 
Hatton  and  Edward  Martindel,  and  turns  thcni  into  feeble  softies.  One  Is 
'  '.-ided  of  the  way  in  which  Mme.  Glyn,  the  critic's  puncliing  bag,  trans- 
od  the  hitherto  manly  Antonio  Moreno  into  something  Glynnish.ln 
It,  by  plucking  his  eyebrows  and  blondining  his  mustache,  and  oi'  the  way 
she  transformed  Com-ad  Nagel  in  "The  Only  Way"  by  overdressing  him  and 
pinning  back  his  ears  with  chewing  gum." 

There  was  enough  novelty  in  "Fashions  for  Women"  to  excuse  the  few 
femiiUne  curls  Miss  Azner  might  have  trained  on  Raymond  Hatton's  brow. 
Tliere  was  downright  tact.  A  littjp.  something  for  everybody.  Comedy  for 
the  humorous,  beauty  for  the  esthete,  clothes  for  the  women  and  the  gentle- 
men dressmakers,  and  something  in  the  clothes  for  the  remainder  of  the 
raasculine  "movie"  patrons — mostly  blondes.  So,  Miss  Azner  has  been  of- 
lered  a  long-time  contract  by  Paramount;  she  has  earned  it.  Here  Is  an- 
other interesting  mind  and  a  nice  sense  of  pictorial  value  to  keep  one  In- 
terested in  what  is  going  on  iq^HoUywood. 

Laurence  Stallings  is  said  to  have  discovered  Miss  Azner's  ability  when 
he  w-as  woi-king  in  Hollywood  on  "Old  Ironsides."  So  from  script  girl,  better 
than  the  average,  and  film  cutter,  who  knew  exactly  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
v.here  to  use  her  scissors  so  as  to  save  the  star  the  story  and  therefore  the 
situation,  Miss  Azner  firfally  was  given  her  chance  to  direct.  If  there  was  a 
delicacy  about  this  first  ^shght  picture,  there  v/as  also  a  punch.  A  French 
farce  was  handed  to  Miss  Azner  in  the  first  place,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  "Ben  Hur"  out  of  a  French  farce.  The  story  was  adapted  by  Herman 
ilanckewick. 

There  was  a  real  relief  in  seeing  a  woman  act  natural,  and  a  revelation 
akin  to  the  waving  of  fairy  wands  and  the  appearance  of  flower  beds  and 
g|irgling  brooks  on  a  desert  in  the  transformation  that  took  place  within 
and  without  the  beautiful  Miss  Ralston.  In  "Old  Ironsides"  she  was  a 
pleasant  looking  creature,  not  overburdened  with  thoughts  or  feelings. 
When  she  stood  out  against  the  wind-swept  deck  with  the  hero  and  the  rain 
mauling  her  indiscriminately,  one  was  impressed  that  she  wasn't  realj 
enough  to  worry  about.  Now  look  at  your  Esther  Ralston.  Beautiful  still  buti 
human.  She  actually  breathes.  In  "Fashions  for  Women"  she  played  aj 
dual  role,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  a  fine  difference  in  the  two  characters, 
making  the  ex-chorister  a  minx  and  the  queenily  Madame  de  Givray  haughty 
and  dignified. 

If  Miss  Azner  should  never  do  another  thing,  she  has  earned  her  place 
in  the  cinema  hall  of  fame  by  awakening  Miss  Ralston.  Too  many  petti- 
coats they  said.  There  has  been  too  many  muscles  in  some  of  tlie  man-made 
films.  There  is  as  much  originality  in  the  fisticuff  scenes  that  directors 
think  they  have  to  insert  in  tjieir  reels,  as  so  many  oysters.  And — the 
way  they  dress  their  vamps!  Remember  Lya  de  Putti  in  "Sorrows  of  Satan?" 

Therefore  we  hail  Miss  Azner  as  a  director  who  may  set  the  pace  an(| 
contribute  the  gentle  art  of  dressing  actresses  so  that  they  appear  human. 
This  seeHis  as  important  in  its  way  as  camera  angles.  If  it  takes  a  woman 
director  to  bring  out  feminine  personality  on  the  screen,  perhaps  Hollywood 
will  try  out  a  few  more  of  them.  There  has  long  been  a  comylalnt  ^that 
the  men  of  the  films  were  drastically  superior  histrionically  than  the  women. 
We  may  even  come  to  the  pass  of  having  all  men  directed  by  men  and  all 
women  directed  by  women,  much  like  the  bathing  beaches  abroad.  The  war 
ig  on— may  Miss  Azner  direct  a  few  feminine  Victor  McLaglens,  Eddie, 
Cantors  and  Wallace  Beerys.  -I 


The  steamships  are  already  carryiiTf 
tourlsfe  old  and  young  to  European 
ports.  Some  have  already  landed  and 
are  Irritating  the  natives  by  dlsplaj-lng 
American  flags  on  their  automobiles, 
giving  absurdly  large  tips,  screeclilng 
and  haw-hawing  in  restaurants,  mu- 
seums, cathedrals,  shoutirig  contempt 
for  foreign  customs  and  maimers. 

Nor  Is  the  tourist  who  sees  In  a  day 
at  Rome  everything  worth  seeing,  who 
gives  half  an  hour  to  the  British  mu 
seum  and  15  minutes  to  the  National 
Gallery  extinct. 


"The  King  of  Kings,"  Cecil  B.  DeMlUe  screen  production  of  the  life  of 

Christ,  from  a  story  by  Jeanle  Macpherson,  was  presented  at  the  Gaiety 

Theatre  in  New  York  last  Tuesday  night.    A  brilliant  and  enthusiastic 

throng  of  habitual  first-nighters  are  said  to  have  been  present,  and  the, 

picture  was  reported  as  an  inspired  piece  of  work. 

The  opening  sequence,  done  in  n&tural  colors,  reveals  Mary  Magdalenej 

presidiiig  at  a  banquet  and  demanding  the  usually  attentive  Judas,  who  has!  which  Count  Gozzl 

!  gone  to  join  the  small  band  of  men  following  a  carpenter.  There  are  scenes;  .renders  the  tale,  we  have  an  Intermlng- 

m  the  temple,  the  kouse  of  God  the  infidels  turn  into  a  market  place;  the  ' 
I  Garden  of  Gethsemane  and  scenes  on  Mount  Calvary  among  many  otbsis 

that  are  said  io  be  as  "beautilul  as  a  Renaissance  painting."   .  C.  M.  D. 


THUKSDAT.  SymoUonr  halt  8:1.">  P.  .M. — Verdi's  Requiem  to  be  iier-  I 
formed  under  the  ausoices  of  the  Leatrue  of  Catholic  Women  and  for  (he  I 
benefit  of  the  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  fund.    See  special  notice. 

Jordan  hall.  3  P.  7.1.  Norma  Jean  Erdman.  soprano.  Ilaudel,  Calma 
thou  mv  soul.  Pereolesi.  Se  tu  m  anii.  Mozart,  Das  Veilchen  and  Deh  vieni, 
non  tardar.  Snohr,  Eose  Softly  Bloomin?.  Brahms,  Die  Mainacht.  Strauss. 
Staendchen,  Traum  durch  die  Daentmeruns:.  ZueiK^nun?,  Duparc.  L"Invit»- 
tion  au  voyaee  and  Soupire.  Debussy,  Mandoline.  Franck.  La  Procession 
(with  orcan).  Horsman.  The  Yellou  Dusk.  Bibb,  Rondel  of  sprins.  Ceunett, 
Phantoms.  La  For^e.  Hills. 

FRIDAY.  Symphony  hall.  2:30  P.  .M.— Last  Friday  afternoon  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Mr.  Koussevltzky.  conductor.  See  special 
notice. 

SATURDAY.  Symphony  hall.  8:15  P.  .M.— Last  Saturday  evening  concert 
of  the  Boston  Sn^phony  orchestra.  Program  of  Friday.  3Ir.  Koussevitzky. 
conductor.  ^ 

TURANDOr  IS  GIVEN 

!    FINE  ARTS  THEATRE— The  Studio 
Players  present  "Turandot,"  a  fantastic 
comedy  in  four  acts  by  Count  Carlo  i 
Gozzi.   The  cast:  | 

A.  ^Ilme   K.  K.  ; 

Brig-plla   Sidney  M-  Stanley  j 

I  Pant  alone    Harold  G.  Mayer  , 

Prince  ol  Samarkand  Timothy  Peshkoff  , 

!  Ishmael    —  — ,  —  \ 

I  Tartarlla   James  T.  Helms  i 

I  Bortor   .   G.  W.   Hougrhtaling  i 

Baraok   Clair  N.  Kiniiey 

I  Skirina    Bertha  L.  Goldthwaite 

Calaf   Robert  H.  Jones 

Ti  nffaldlno    Jfmes  E.  Downs  ! 

Altoum    Charles  E.  Allen  | 

Princess  Tiirandot   Ruhelle  .lean  Durfee  | 

Zelima    Eva  May  Durtee  , 

Adclma    Dora  Kittredre  I 

Oriental  sineer  Helena  Trolsaas  ; 

The  Studio  Players— "and  what,"  say, 
you,  "may  they  be?"  You  have  heard] 
of  late  to  read  the  dramatic  publicity, 
Boston,  but  if  you  have  been  too  rushed 
of  late  to  read  the  dramatic  publiicty, 
this  name  makes  no  familiar  click  in 
your  memory. 

Following  the  success  of  "Thte  Snow 
Maiden,"  which  was  but  recently  pre- 
sented— the  participants  banded  to- 
gether to  be  known  henceforth  as  the 
Studio  Players.  They  are  a  wortliy 
group  and  it  is  their  stated  purpose  to 
put  on  ^lays  that  have  a  different  tang. 
Many  of  these  will  be  translations  and 
adaptations  and  some  will  be  first  pro- 
ductions in  this  country.  If  they  are 
to  succeed  with  their  venture  they  will 
need  stronger  support  than  they  were 

given  last  night  at  the  Fine  Arts.   

Perhaps  their  choice  of  a  play  was 
a  bit  unfortunate.  '  Turandot"  has  been 
much  embellished  since  it  first  was 
taken  from  the  pages  of  "A  Thousand 
and  One  Nights"  to  become  legitimate 
drama.  The  story  is  nothing  more  than 
one  about  a  proud  princess  who  refused 
to  marry  until  her  suitor  should  guess 
tliree  riddles.  Many  heads  of  the  de- 
feated guessers  adorn  the  castle  walls. 
At  last  comes  an  unknown  prince  who 
is  successful  at  guessing  enigmas.  Anger 
at  his  success  and  lo^c  for  him  struggle 
together  within  the  heart  of  the  prin- 
cess. Many  subterfuges  are  employed 
but  lo,  one  fine  morning  love  conquers 


St. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK  , 

-Roland  Hayes,  tenor. 


See  special 


SUNDAY.  Symphony  hall.  3:30  P.  M 

""^""^Boston  Art  Club.  150  Newbury  street.  Dartmouth  street  entrance. 
Boston  Flute  Players  Club.  Georees  Laurant.  musical  director.  Schubert,  Octet, 
on.  166  (Messrs.  Elcus.  Lebovici.  Lefranc.  AIfre<l  Ziehera.  Lemaire.  "anje""- 
Allard.  Valkenier).  Mi^ot,  Quatour  for  flute,  ^^olln.  clarinet,  harp,  urst 
time  in  this  country  (Messrs.  Laurant,  Klcus.  HameUn  and  Bernard  ZiKheral- 
Stravinsky  Octet  for  flute,  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  t^vo  trumpets,  trombone,  fcass 
trombone  (Messrs.  Laurant.  Hamelin.  Laus,  Allard,  Macer.  Lafosse.  Rochut, 
Kenfield.  '  u„t 

Coplev  Theatre.  3:30  P.  M.  Marie  di  Pesa.  soprano.  Sone  recital  in 
costume,  assisted  by  Alfred  Fondorcaro.  pianist:  Minna  del  Castillo,  orgran: 
Ethel  Hobart.  flute:  Jessie  Lobdell,  viola.  Ancient  vocal  music:  Hymn  of 
St.  Ambrose.  Kvrie.  Provencal  Troubadour  sonc.  Laude  deUa  trinita.  Da  Coffl 
dotta  man.  Caccini  s  Amarille.  Falconiere's  O  Bellisslmi  CanelU.  Monteverdls 
Lament  of  .\riana.  CavalU  s  Affe.  Afffe:  sones  by  Scarlatti,  Durante,  Perffolesl, 
Modern  sones  by  Maloiero.  Fiizetti.  Bespiehi.  Castelnuovo-Tedesco,  and  the 
Ave  Maria  from  Verdi's  "Otello. "  Piano  pieces  by  RcspiRhi,  Scarlatti,  SRam- 
bati.  MaUpiero.  Casella.  Martucci. 

MONDAY,  Jordan  hall.  8:l.'i  P.  M.— Susan  Williams,  pianist.  MacDowell. 
Prelude.  Bach.  Prelude  and  Fueue  in  E.    Ireland.  Rhapsody.    Chopin.  Fan- 
tasy. Impromptu.  Nocturne,  Two  Etudes.  De  Falla,  Fantasia  Baotica,  Arcnsky. 
The  Forest  Snrine.  Bax.  A  Hill  Tunc.  Converse.  Shadows.  Frank  Bridge,  Dusk. 
Alabiev — Liszt.  The  Nlehtinsrale.    Liapounov,  Les  Ghinka. 
an    p   TUESDAY.  Symphony  hall,  3:15  P.  M.— Last  Tuesday  afternoon  concert 
illu;  •  the  Boston  Sljmnhony  orchestra.  Mr.  Koussevltsky.  conductor.    See  special 
,is  (  lOtice. 

\fi  Jordan  hall.  8  P.  M.    Apollo  Club.  Thompson  Stone,  cuest  conductor. 

Part  Sones:  Parry,  Jerusalem.  Coleridee-Tavlor.  Drake's  Drum.  Robertson, 
The  Old  Woman.  Hadley,  A  Hone  Kone  Romance.  Chadwick,  Ecce  .1am  noctls. 
Hammond.  Lochinvar  (with  baritone  solo  by  W.  H.  Kidder).  Vauehan  Wlll- 
y,  liams.  Loch  Lomond  (with  baritone  solo  by  Edwin  T.  Otis).  H.  T.  Burleljth 
'  Were  You  There?  Herbert.  Italian  Street  Sone  (with  solo  by  Caroline  An- 
drews).  Sullivan.  Entrance  and  march  of  peers  from  "lolanthe."  Miss  An- 
il^ drews  will  sine  the  Shadow  Sone  from  "Dlnorah,"  Lehneari's  "The  Snake 
tht  Charmer"  (John  E.  MacKnieht.  flutist).  Finen's  Beloved  in  your  absence,  and 
SOI  Bishops  Lo.  Hear  the  Gentle  Lark  (with  flute).  Mr.  Kidder  will  staff 
dr:  TchaikovsK-^'s  Pilerim's  Sone.  E.  Coates's  Sea  Rapture,  and  J.  A.  Loud's  Alr- 
-roan's  Creed.  UiUiam  B.  Burbank.  pianist:  William  S.  Self,  oreanlst:  Kath- 
Kerin.  accorapanist  for  Miss  Andrews. 


ling  of  grotesquerle,  fanaticism  and 
tragedy  that  is  often  hard  to  follow. 
To  a  serious  student  of  the  drama, 
however,  this  queer  mixture  resolves  it-; 
self  into  an  interesting  study  of  17th 
and  18th  century  Italian  drama  which, 
joined  improvised  comedy  to  that  of 
the  written  order.  i 
The  play  is  directed  by  Kaslmlr  Kov- 
alsky,  a  native  of  Russia  who  Is  co- 
author with  his  wife  of  many  novela 
and  plays.  He  is  widely  traveled  and 
his  comopolitanism  gives  Boston  an  op- 
portunity to  recerve  rare  contributions 
from  his  hands.  The  scenerj',  which 
was  exquisite  in  Its  artistic  detail,  wad 
designed  by  Mr.  Kovalsky,  while  the 
costumes,  whteh  were  lovely  and  authen^ 
tic  as  to  period,  were  the  product  of 
Mrs.  ICovalsky's  Ingenuity.  ; 

Sharing  the  honors  were  Turandot; 
Calaf,  Pantalone  and  Truffaldino.  Miss 

Durfee's" Princess  was  haughty  enougn 
of  mien  and  dignified  enough  to  stat- 
ure to  quell  any  expecant  suitor.  Yet 
when  she  finally  yielded  to  love  she  did 
not  lose  any  of  her  regality.  Calaf  was 
particularly  good  when  he  had  a  bit  of 
funning  to  do  with  anyone  who  was  try- 
ing to  dupe  him.  James  Downs  as 
Truffaldino  was  most  enjoyable.  He 
called  other  people  names  with  Just  the 
risht  amount  of  gusto;  wth  gusto  he 
directed  his  squadron  of  workers  or 
"danced"  before  Calaf.  Harold  May- 
ers Pantalone,  with  his  Cyranaic  nose, 
was  true  to  the  spirit  of  tlie  play.  Once 
or  twice  ho  did  a  bit  of  acting  that  was 
more  inspired  than  directed. 

The  entire  company  showed  a  feeling 
for  the  plav  and  each  one  did  his  part 
toward  making  the  production  one  full 
of  atmosphere  and  local  t  olov.  F  R  B. 


MB.  AND  MRS.  TOURIST  ABROAD 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Naples 
Dinner  at  the  Exceblor 
Mrs.  T.:  "Now  fer  goodness'  sake  get 
th'  order  right  this  time." 
Mr.  T.:  "How  d'you  mean?" 
Mrs.  T.:  "Why,  las'  night  at  Oaprt 
you  ordered  Botticelli,  thlnkln'  you  was 
gettln'  wine." 

Mr.  T.:  "Well,  what's  the  matter  with 
that?" 

'  Mrs.  T.:  'Xlsten.  Get  this  once  fer 
all.  It  ain't  a  kind  'er  wine.  It's  a 
cheese." 

Rome 
Plaimlng  the  Day 
Mrs.   T,:    "When'll   we  go  to 
Peter's?" 

Mr.  T.:  "St.  Peter's?  Vou  don't  wani 
to  waste  any  time  there,  do  you? 
Mrs.  T.:  "Don't  see  why  not." 
Mr.  T.:  ••Well,  you  was  there  fer  al-' 
most  an  hour  In  1910,  waant  you?" 
Perugia 
Soon  After  Arrival 
Mrs.  T.:  "Is  this  Perugia  or  Siena?" 
Mr.  T.:  "I  d'know.   These  hlU  towns 
are  all  s'much  alike." 

Mrs.  T.:  "Oh.  this  here's  the  21st, 
ain't  it?  Walt  a  minute,  ni  have  a 
look  at  my  lUnery." 

Florence 
In  the  Ufflzl 
Mrs.  T.:  "There's  the  birth  of  Venna." 
Mr.  T.:  "What  makes  you  think  so.?" 
Mrs.  T.:  "I  don't  think  so,  I  know  It 
is." 

Mr.  T.:  "Dont  see  how  you  know.  X 
don't  see  'ny  babies  around." 

Venice 

Meeting  a  Friend  in  the  Plazaa 

Mrs.  T.:  "Was  you  to  the  U*)?" 

Friend:  "No,  is  that  one  of  the  places 
you  have  to  go?" 

Mrs.  T.:  "WeU,  you  dont  exactly 
have  to,  but  It's  one  of  them  places  you 
hear  a  lot  about,  and  the  folks  at  home 
they  read  the  guide  books  and  when 
you  get  back  and  they  know  you  was  to 
Venice  a/id  they  ask  was  you  to  the 
Lido  and  you  say  no,  you  wasn't,  youH 
feel  so  kind  'er  foolish,  don't  you  know." 
Como 

To  the  Hotel  Porter  • 
Mrs.  T.:  "Which  way  to  the  mu- 
seum?" 

Porter:  '"The  Museum? — but  there  Is 
no  museum  In  Como,  madame." 

Mr.  T.:  "WeU,  thank  God  fer  that! 
Here's  where  we  save  a  day." 

Montrenx 
On  the  Station  Platform 
Mrs.  T.:  "Was  we  ever  here  before?" 
Mr.  T.:  "Don't  ask  me.   Look  at  the 
labels  on  your  suitcase." 

Paris 
In  the  Louvre 
Mrs,  T.:  "So  that's  the  Mona  Lisa  I" 
Mr.  T.:  "Guess  it  is." 
Mrs.  T.:  "And  we  come  all  the  way 
down  here  to  see  that!  Gee,  ain't  she 
got  the  sassy  eyes,  though?" 

DALE  WARREN. 


O  BACCHUS!  NOT  MARS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Announcement  in  a  Boston  newspaper  | 
on  the  mommg  of  Patriots'  Day  1931. 

"At  7  an  American  Legion  squad  will  I 
fire  a  salute  at  Monroe  Tavern,  repeat- 
ing the  voUey  a  half -hour  later  at  the] 
green." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  before  the  of- 
ficer gave  the  word,  the  curator  of  the  I 
Tavern  had  presence  of  mind  to  rescue  I 
tliose  quaint  old  decanters  from  the  bar, 
also  that  30  minutes  later  were  enough! 
for  the  removal  of  leading  citizens  froml 
Lexington  Green.  H.  J.  K. 


IS  the  World  Wags: 
From  the  Boston  Post  of 
'The  heroes  who  fell  at  tiie  bottles  j 
of  Lexington  and  Concord." 

We  wonder  if  the  bottles  which  work 
such  havoc  at  Lexington  and  Concord 
are  part  of  the  fruits  of  prohibition. 

GEORGE  W.  DINSMORE. 
Lawrence. 

THAT  "BLACK-EYED  REBEL" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  years  ago  I  was  In  possession 
of  a  poem  \vhich  I  have  since  lost.  I 
should  very  much  like  to  know  the  cor- 
rect name  or.  if  possible,  have  the  poem 
printed  in  your  column.  It  concerned 
an  urchin  srlling  apples,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  stanza  there  was  a  line: 
"Said  the  little  black-eyed  rebel  from 
the  corner  of  his  eye." 

It  is  possible  the  name  Is  "The  Black- 
Eyed  Rebel,"  or  perhaps  the  word  "Ur- 
chin' 'is  contained  in  the  title. 

If  any  of  your  readers  can  assist  me, 
I  shall  be  very  grateful. 

Bast  Milton.      'M.  Q.  DONOHX7B. 


.  lid  interest  oi 
with  fine  taste 
1     i         r  .  i..    ■    .-■  present  century. 
Although  the  concert  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  of  a  "populHr  '  nature,  there 
i  was  no  bid  for  cheap  applause,  notiilng 
of    a    sickly    sentimental    character, , 
'nothing  of  vulgar  liveliness.  Perhaps 


At  BympHony  Tiall  yesterday  Roland 
Hayes,  tenor,  gave  his  closing  recital  for 
this  season  In  Boston,  and  until  1928- 
29.  William  Lawrence  accompanied 
him  as  asual.    The  program: 

"Sel  Nur  Still,"  Pranck;  "Would  You 


From  hi:. 
To  caper  oi 
Instead  of  the  < 


to  the"  majority  of  the  audience  the  [Gain  the  Tender  Creature?"  Handel; 
flrst  AToup  was  interesting  only  fromi  Q^cclni;  "Schwanengesang," 

th^Wstorical  standpoint,^  but  Mme.  di 


Crowner's  Quest  Law 

.■Vs  the  World  Wags: 

The  literati  of  this  colimm  (la,  la,  Dr. 
1  OadmanI)  will  recall  the  scene  In  "Ham- 
let" of  the  two  clowns,  turned  gravedig- 
■  gers,  and  how,  as  they  rested  on  their 
picks,  they  chopped  logic,  and  bandied 
' '  og  Latin,  to  and  fro,  concerning  the 
lesiastical  and  legal  aspects  of  poor, 

teous  Ophelia's  drowning,  and  the 
I  manner  of  her  burial. 
I    "But  Is  this  law?"  asked  one  olown  of 
I  the  other. 

And  the  second  clown  answered,  "Ay 
marry  is't — Crowner'.'j  Quest  law." 

Par  back  in  time,  indeed,  does  one 
(Oaoover  the  beginnings  of  crowner's 
quest  law.  It  is  the  inque?t  upon  a  dead 
body  that  the  public  knows  most  often 
about.  But  the  coroner  has  also  a  func- 
tion— ^whlch.  It  may  be  observed,  arises 
less  frequently — in  the  case  of  Treas- 
ure Trove,  another  ancient  survival. 
Treasure  Trove  is  hidden  gold  or  silver, 
in  coin,  plate  or  bullion,  found  under- 
ground, of  which  there  la  no  known 
owner. 

And  In  London,  a  few  days  ago,  a  la- 
borer made  such  a  And,  on  Druid  etwet, 
beneath  a  large  cobblestone.    This  re- 

?|ulred  the  coroner  to  issue  his  warrant 
or  summoning  a  Jury.  The  Jury,  of 
nine,  did  not  exhibit  any  great  alacrity 
to  render  a  verdict  of  treasure  trove,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  crown,  until  the  ooro 


the  value  of  the  articles  (the  treasury 
doing  this  to  encourage  the  giving  up  of 
•uch  treasure,  and  thus  prevent  the  do- 
■truction  of  valuable  antiquities).  • 

That  understanding  having  been 
reached  and  the  evidence  heard,  an  offi- 
cer went  to  the  outer  door  of  the  court 
and  made  cry:  "Oyea,  oyez,  oyez!  If 
there  be  any  manner  of  person  who  can 
come  forward  and  give  evidence  con- 
cerning the  finding  of  this  treasure,  let 
him  come  forward  now."  The  crier  than 
waited  a  few  minutes,  after  which  he 
returned  Into  court,  and  announced, 
"There  Is  no  answer,  sir."  Whereupon 
the  Jury  found  that  the  find  was  trea». 
Ure  trove,  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
treasury. 

Termyson  makes  figurative  use  of  the 
saying,  In  "Aylmer's  Field": 
"There  the  manorial  lord  too  curiously 
Raking  in  that  millennial  touchwood, 
dust 

Found  for  himself 


P#!a  held  the  attention  by  the  spint- 
gajity  of  her  singing,  by  unaffected  and 
devotional  sincerity. 

Her  voice,  light  and  flexible,  was  well 

'::^^^:^el^<^ef%f''u^e^^^^^^  Hymn,"    Henschel;  "Murmuring 


"Der  Jungling  an  der  Quelle,"  "Die 
Llebe  hat  Gelogen."  Schubert:  Der 
Nussbaum,"  Schumann;  "Ich  hab  im 
Traum  Geweinet,"  Schumann;  "Morn- 


while  in  the  noble  ^LamenJ;_  of  Montew  Jensen;    "A   Caravan  from 

China  Comes,"  Storey-Smith;  "Love's 


verdi  her  style  broadened,  and  she  sang 
with  true  dramatic  feeling.  , 
The  several  costumes  that  she  donneo 
were  appropriate  to  the  centuries.  Om 
may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  on^ 
for  the  second  group  was  peculiarly  be- 
coming. 

Mr.  Fondacaro  not  only  played  sym- 
pathetic  accompaniments,  he  gavi 
pleasure  by  his  performance  of  the  sol 
Pieces, 


IFLUTE  PUYERS  IN 
«NAi  rnNfPRT 

A  most  unusual  program  Mr.  Laurent 
arranged  for  the  flute  players'  closing 
concert  of  the  season.  Conservatively 
enough,  he  began  It.  with  a  work  that 
none  the  less  has  novelty  in  its  favor, 
Schubert's  octet,  op.  168,  for  two  vio- 
lins, viola,  'cello,  double  bass,  clarinet, 
bassoon  and  horn.  Messrs.  Elcus,  Lebo- 
vlcl,    Lefrano,    A.    Glghera,  Lemaire, 
Hamelin,  Laus  and  Velhenler.    By  his 
performance  of  a  quartert  by  Georges 
iMigot  for  flute,  violin,  clarinet  and 
jharp   (B.  Glghera)   Mr.  Laurent  lent 
(the  occasion  the  distinction  that  comes 
fro.  mthe  "first  time  In  America."  He 
closed  the  afternoon  with  Stravlnskys 
octet  for  flute,  clarinet,  two  bas.soons, 
two  trumpets,  trombone,  bass  trombone, 
the  players  not  already  mentioned  being 
Messrs.  Allard.  Mager.  Lafosse,  Rochut, 
Henfleld;   the  conductor,.  Mr.  Burgln. 
The  program  laid  no  claims  to  a  nr.st, 
performance,  but  has  this  piece  been 
played  before  in  Boston? 

It  proved  once  more,  with  Mlgot's , 
testimony  to  corroborate,  and  Schu-  i 

    bert'j  of  a  diCferent  sort,  how  far  more 

ner  Informed  them  that  the  finder  sympathetic  today's  composers  are  than 
would  be  awarded  the  greater  share  of  yesterday's  with  wind  instruments.  Is 
•       ■       -  'he  war  responsible?    Or  the  material- 

ism rampant  today?    Or  is  it  because 
we  Uve  in  an  age  of  machinery,  when 
irony  Is  in  the  air  and  sentiment  is  i 
doomed?    These  modem  conditions  ap-  I 
pear  to  explain  most  phases  in  art  to- 
day; they  ought  to  be  adequate  to  an ' 
explanation  of  the  "modem"  composers' 
passion  for  hearing  men  blow  through 
brass  and  wood. 
One  or  the  other  of  them,  further- 
ought  to  account  satisfactorily 
lor  these  same  composers'  distate  for 
what  lies  between  the  demoniac  in  the 
^riwerse  and  wliat  is  so  childishly 

^«n?i,^?.P^*'  *°  Simple  Simon 
h  mself.  With  the  "Sacre"  behind  him. 
Stravinsky  relaxed  indeed  when  he 
composed  his  ocetet.  In  it  sflrst  move- 
ment—he calls  It  a  slnfonla— he  has 
written  a  dance  tune  like  that  to  which 
forty  years  ago,  they  danced  the  polka 
glide  which  pleasant  tune,  by  means 
of  his  famous  "rhythmic  Ingenuity,"  he 

^hi^'^H  J^l*^"^       ''"'"PS  a»<l  Jars  Uke 
those  dealt  out  by  clumsy  dancers 

It  is  an  amusing  movement,  and  so  is 
the  theme  with  variations— not  much 
Of  a  theme,  to  be  sure,  but  one  to  serve 
lor  a  set  of  giddy  dance   tunes,  all 

h?11''"'^/^i;  J'"""  notes  ^n 

black  and  white  would  lead  one  to  hope 
The  finale,  after  a  short  puzzling  m- 
troductlon,  leads  to  a  sprightly  fu^e 
and  ends  with  a  snap.    People  laugh^ 

t-,,  ■   -  •.'"owuu.  or- i  sympathetically — not  in  derisinn  «r.  iof 
:  Ethel  Hobart,  flute;  Jessie  Lob-  rise  up  and  call  Stravinsky  Wessed 
viola    CO                                         fo""  a  Jaugh  is  after  all  a  good  thing  for 

^^fn  J^^        n>an.  when  a^ll  is 

said  does  know  how  to  do  what  he 
wants  to  do,  which  is  much 

Of  Mr.  Mlgot  it  may  be  said  as  Mr 
Harding  said  of  Bishop  Prosidle:  "T'here 
seems  to  be  no  harm  in  the  man  "  If 
he_  wrote  not  a  measure  In  his  quartet 


a  bitter  treasure- 


MARIE  DIPESA 


I  By  PHILIP  HALE 

i^Mirle  di  Pesa  assisted  by  Alfred  Pon- 
"W*?*,  pianist;  Minna  del  Castillo,  or- 
Ethel  Hobart,  flute;  Jessie  Lob- 
'viola,  gave  a  concert  yesterday 
loon  at  the  Copley  Theatre.  The 
am  comprised  ancient  eccleslas- 
muslc  as  the  Hymn  of  St.  Am- 
.  a  Kyrie  of  the  10th  century  "A 
itrada  del  Tems  Clar  (Troubadour 
<f).  a  Laude  della  Trinita  of  the  14th 
(*ury  also  Palestrlna's  "Da  Oosi'dotta 
?i,r    1""^^ three  voices; 
Bconlerl   o°  p'',V  ^^'='=*"''  Amarllli 
» 8  lament  from  Monteverdi's  opera 
.the  samo  name;  Cavallis  Affe  " 


"Serse,"  A.  Scarlatti, 


affe 

inza  ^''""''^  Lelu  m'aml;'D'}.raSte° 
*  t^t;nn,P^?r.^.^"'='""a-  Modern  songs 
telnuovo-Tedesco.  Giro  tondo.  Plzfl 
w  Nanna  from  "Debora."  Res- 
net-  also         /^alipiero.    Satirical  i 
"o;.,M„°  ^^arla  from  Ver- 

OtcUo.     Mr.  Fondacaro  played  a 
to  and  Galliard  arranged  by  1 
rt»c  'h,^  ^^^""^"^^       Sgambatl:  two 
3ma«l  cLp?--  ^carlatti;  Maliepero's 

an  audl- 
a'l  note- 


Philosophy,"  Quilter;  negro  spirituals — 
"Deep  River,"  arranged  by  Hayes; 
Peter  Go  Ring-a  Dem  Bella,"  arranged 
by  Burleigh:  "Sit  Down,"  arranged  by 
Hayes;  "By  and  By,"  arranged  by  Ber- 
nard. 

The  singing  of  Roland  Hayes  hardly 
needs  description  in  Boston,  the  city  of 
this  debut,  where  at  every  concert  in 
these  ten  or  more  seasons  he  has  drawn 
to  Symphony  hall  an  audience  beyond 
the  seating  capacity  of  the  house. 

So  it  was  yesterday.  So  it  probably 
v.ill  be  for  many  years  to  come.  Mr. 
Hayes  is  one  of  those  God-ordained  art- 
ists whose  interpretations  become  poet- 
ized emotion,  ethereal  yet  poignant.  It 
is  a  curious  paradox  of  our  so-called 
materialistic,  mechanical,  in  many  re- 
spects vulgar  age,  that  artists  of  the 
spirituality,  the  subtlety,  the  refinement 
of  a  Roland  Hayes  continually  draw  and 
hold  these  large  audiences.  It  is  a 
paradox  that  may  be  observed  at  the 
performances  of  any  of  the  artists  with 
whose  qualities  Roland  Hayes  has  some- 
thing in  common— a  Paderewski,  a  Ca- 
sals, a  Kreisler,  a  Schumann-Heintk, 
and,  up  to  her  death,  Eleanora  Dusc — in 
the  theatre.  It  makes  one  pause  to 
contemplate  the  whole  relation  of  art  to 
hfe,  yes,  even  of  religion  to  life,  and  of 
art  to  religion — the  latter,  of  course,  In 
the  purely  spiritual,  and  not  at  all  in 
the  dogmatic  or  ritualistic  sense.  Even 
in  this  derided  age  all  is  not  yet  "s.  a." 
and  prizefights. 

The  negro  spirituals,  which  form  an 
inevitable  part  of  every  Roland  Hayes 
program,  have  become  to  his  audiences 
the  nth  degree  of  his  art.  To  be  sure, 
no  one  invests  them  with  more  Iva'itv 
than  he  does,  an  extra-racial  singer 
can  hardly  hope  to  do  them  lu.i^o. 
Justice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  songs 
of  the  musically  sophisticated  Schubert 
and  Schumann  are  rarely  heard  as 
Roland  Hayes,  member  ot^  that  simple 

and  but  recently  enslaved  race,  sang 
them  yesterday,  particularly  Schubert's 
"The  Youth  at  the  Spring"  and  "Love 


There  were  variations 
slang  of  this  couuLry 
"May  he  dance  when  ht 
French  would  say:  "To  t 
there's  no  floor";  "to  pre 
benediction  with  a  foot  In 


TWO  NOBLE  DAMES 
The  Rt,  Hon.  T.  P.  O'Connor.  P.  O, 
M.  P.  called  not  long  ago  on  Mis.  James 
Brown  Potter.    He  found  her  "fine 
large  dark  eyes"  as  brlUlant  as  ever; 
"they  shone  perhaps  the  more,  because 
of  the  rather  delicate  whiteness  of  her 
complexion."   He  was  struck  by  the  air 
of  tranquility  In  her  expression.  This, 
with  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  partly 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  Is  now  an 
ardent  Spiritualist;  In  daily  intercourse 
with  those  she  had  known  In  the  days 
when  they  were  alive.    "She  even  of- 
fered to  let  me  see  copies  of  some  con- 
versations she  has  had  with  the  late 
King  Edward."    Why  did  not  the  Rt. 
Hon.  T.  P.  O'Connor  read  them  and 
give  them  to  the  world?    Other  lovers 
of  gossip,  earthly  and  celestial,  than 
Spiritualists,  might  thus    have  been 
agreeably  entertained.     As    for  Lily 
Langtry   (Lady  de  Bathe),  who  has 
passed  her  70th  year,  Mr.  O'Connor  says 
she  retains  her  splendid  figure  and 
!"the  serene  mind  of  a  perfectly  healthy 
jbody,"  having  made  a  profit  of  £6000  on 
her  recent  book  of  memoirs.  Nothing  is 
jald  about  present  conversations  with 
;he  late 'King  Edward.    Is  it  posible  he 
las  forgotten  her? 

There  are  many  ways  of  getting  into 
the  papers: 

/  "The  widow  of  a  man  who  made 
(clothes  for  Abraham  Lincoln  —  Mrs 
[George  Sllker— has  celebrated  her  100th 
birthday  at  Kyle,  Ayrshire." 

No  one  will  deny  Mrs.  Bilker's  title 
to  fame:  but  it  does  suggest  Samuel 
Butler's  friend  in  Montreal,  whose 
brother  was  haberdasher  to  Mr.  Spur- 
geon. — London  Observer.  ; 


'ADD  "BRIBERY  AND  CORRUPTION"! 

As  the  World  Wags:  i 
I  am  persistent  for  reform,  and  so  I 
say  let  the  good  work  of  the  Slush  Fund 
Committee  of  Congress  go  on.  But  It 
Is  a  slow-working  committee,  and  I  am 
anxious  that  it  shall  begin  again  anf' 
with  greater  thoroughness.    Why  not 
call  witnesses  to  bring  out  the  facts  as 
_       _        to  Abraham  Lincoln's  wickedness  in 
Was  False"  and  Sch4imann's  "I  Wept   !  elected  to  Congress. 

  It  IS  stated  on  fairly  good  authority 

that  In  his  campaign  he  spent  the  enor- 


in  My  Dreams."  The  flrst  of  these, 
also  Jensen's  "Murmuring  Zephyrs," 
had  to  be  repeated. 

The  accompanying  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
is  more  than  sympathetic;  it  is  dis- 
tinctly artistic  in  its  own  right.  Pew 
accompanists  give  to  the  playing,  for 
instance,  of  the  Schumann  songs  any- 
thing more  than  the  quality  background 
chords  and  scales.  At  Mr.  Lawrence's 
hands  these  received  the  full  interpre- 
tation of  their  mood. 

Messrs.  Hayes  and  tiawrence,  work- 
ing together  all  these  years,  are  an 
artistic  team  rather  than  merely  singer 
and  accompanist.  Their  return  to  our 
concert  halls  in  1928  will '  be  looked  ' 
torward  to.  '  H.  L.  !f 


mous  sum  of  75  cents  to  be  elected. 
Newton  Centre.  HEROD. 


ABANDON 

(For  As  the  World  Waj») 

Dance  with  me,  April, 

Spring  is  so  gayl 
Life  Is  too  short 

To  ever  delay. 

Dance  with  me,  April, 
Through  fairy  spheres. 

Whirl  with  me  now — 
Ere  I  feel  your  tears. 

M.  B.  R. 


that  one  can  remember  I  Wnt  of.^.nless 

events  h/^n^'^K^^  ^I"^  Interiude  at  all 
^^!!?^  he   combined   nis  instrument.: 

With  a  skill  and  taste  that  led  to^qui- 

site  sounds  while  they  lasted.  At  least 
has  brevity  in  his  favor-and  breX 
after  the  Schubert  octet,  seemed  thP 

prime  virtue  of  all  '>eemea  the 

w^n  audience  appeared 

well  pleased  with  the  offerings  of  thn 

UnZT°^-  ^'^V  ^^^'^  concerts  con! 
tinue!  How  else  shall  we  know  what- 
goes  on  in  the  world?  r.  r.  q_  * 


ROUND  HAYES  IN 
CLOSING  RECITAL. 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  called  our  at- 
tention to  a  headline  In  an  English 
newspaper: 

"DANCINO  IN  THE  AIR." 
It  appears  that  there  will  be  a  par- 
quet floor  In  the  combined  dining  and 
drawing  room  of  the  new  German  Zep- 
pelin L.  Z.  127.  which  will  sail  gaily  from 
Seville  to  Buenos  Aires  and  back.  The 
40  passengers  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
dance  at  ease. 

But  the  headline  led  us  Into  the  be- 
lief, for  a  moment,  that  there  had  been 
a  noteworthy  hanging  affair.  To  dance 
In  the  air,  to  dance  on  nothing,  to  dance 
on  nothing  in  a  hempen  cravat,  were 
slang  terms  In  the  halcyon  days  of  crime 
before  electrocution  with  comparative 
privacy  turned  a  holiday  into  a  sombre 
incident. 

For  hangings  In  the  old  days  were 
largely  attended,  and  not  only  in  Eng- 
land. The  wretch  that  was  hanged,  not 
always  Justly,  was  a  hero  to  the  crowd, 
especially  if  he  had  been  a  gallant  night 
of  the  highway.  Fair  women  standing 
by,  bewailed  his  fate.  One  of  the  slang 
terms  just  quoted  foimd  Its  way  Into 
poems,  and  was  favored  by  other  muses 
than  the  "Musa  Pedestris."  Turn  to 
Hood's  "Miss  Kilmansegg  and  Her  Pre- 
cious Leg": 

Just  as  the  felon  condemned  to  die— 
With  a  verj'  natural  loathing — 

the  sheriff  to  dream  of  ropes,  | 


Leavii 


VABIA 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  bells  whose  music  helped  \\ 
the  world  to  wag  some  time  ago,  I  have  ; 
Just  come  across  the  following  stanza  in 
J.  G.  Whlttler's  "New  Year's  Address  to 
the   Patrons   of   the  Essex   Gazette.  , 
1828":  I 

"We've  now  two  bells,  loud  ringing  on  .'I 
the  ear — 
Calling  to  church  or  telling  out  the 

time; 

And  some,  no  doubt,  esteem  It  fine  to  ; 
hear 

Their  clamorous,  tlntlnabulary  chime. 
I  hate  a  bell — the  horn  of  Abram  'I^ler  i 
Once  call'd  our  sires  to  church  in  better  i 
style,  sir." 

To  which  the  young  Haverhill  poet 
added  this  footnote:    "Our  ancestors : 
entertained  the  excellent- custom  of  call-  ji 
ing  the  people  to  worship  hy  the  sotmd- 
ing  of  a  horn.    This  Abram  'Tyler  was  I 
allowed  one  poimd  of  pork  a  Sabbath  ) 
for  performing  said  duty."  ( 
Can  you  spare  the  space  for  another 
memento  of  the  good  old  times  in  this 
piece  of  verse,  which  the  Merrymoimt 
Press  reprinted  in  handsome  style  for 
Mr.  Goodspeed  in  1903? — 
"And  times  have  changed.   Our  ances- 
tors, we  know. 
Were  men.  and  they  had  wives  whr 
proved  a  profit. 
Who,  handling  casks  as  we  do  ttunblen 
now, 

Drank  from  the  btmg-hole  and  madj 
nothing  of  it. 
Aye!  they  were  wives,  worth  scores 

modem  beauties. 
Too    deUcate    for    vulgar  householl 
duties." 

ere  were  giantesses  In  thosj 


J 


days!  , 

From  tie  Columbian  Centlnel 
ISO?: 


Ati».  B. 


w-ays  expresses  just  the  riglat  snade  oi| 

meaning.  v.^^fr^r. 
The  play  Itself  concerns  a  charming . 
crook  who  has  capitaUzed  this  last- 
named  intangible  quality  until  it  has| 
^PWured  an  invitation  for  her  to  spend, 
a  week-end  at  the  home  of  a  veryi 
fashionable  lady.    Of  course,  she  has;. 


Near  New-York.  Mr  J.  A.  Bertell.  a 
fnrpiffnor  JEt.  about  20.   He  bhot  nim-    lasnionaoie  lauy.  tuuioc,  o^.v. 

.Pi f  through  the  head  with  a  ball  from   hardly  accepted  before  she  finds  her  . 

laree  horse  pistol,  which  tore  oft  part  ■  self  falling  in  love  with  one  of  the 
if  his  ear  Two  letters  were  found  elite  and  being  offered  marriage  by 
.1  his  pocket,  one  addressed  to  the  i  another  very  reputable  lord.  She  feels, 
Person  who  might  find  his  body,  the  j  however,  that  she  must  see  the  thing: 
-ther  to  a  gentleman  at  Brooklyn.  In  through  to  a  finish,  remain  true  to 
•  lese  letters  he  avows  his  dastardly  in-  |  the  business  agreement  into  which  she 
ention  of  destroying  himself;  that  he  ^as  entered  with  her  'butleri'  and  Qome 
\  is  tired  of  his  life,  and  could  not  bear  ^j^j^  tj^e  pearls.  What  happens 
le  idea  of  his  beloved  (whom  he  stiles  ^.j^gjj  gj^g  f^^^  herself  locked  in  the 
v=;  Matilda)  being  in  the  arms  of  an-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  loves  is  one 
itlier.   In  one  of  the  letters  is  his  wm,   ^^^^^  ^j^^  occurs  when  she  is 

lequeathlng  two-thirds  of  his  property    ^ffej-ed  money— fabulous  sums— for  a 
Matilda,  and  the  remainder  j^o^tne .  j^^^j.  ^^^^^  the  reputable  lord  had 

written  her.  In  a  moment  of  forget- 
fulr.ess — is  another. 

In  the  end  we  have  a  beautiful  case 
of  the  man  who  pays!  , 
Walter  Gilbert  played  the  part  of 
Lord  Arthur  Dilling — the  man  who, 
married,  could  only  make  one  woman 
miserable,  but  single  could  give  many 
women  happiness — with  ease,  nonchal 


:amily  of  the  gentleman  above  named. 

few  hours  previous  to  his  committing 
this  act  of  suicide  he  was  seen  with  a, 
;  book  in  his  hand,  which  was  found  on, 
1  rhe  ground  by  his  side,  and  was  The , 
i  soiTows  of  Werter.-  It  lay  open  at  the. 
i  niare  Where  Werter  writes  to  Charlotte. 
KThev  are  loaded -the  clock  strikes 
I  twelve -I    go,    Charlotte,    Charlotte  j 

'Farewell!  Farewell!'  That  and  several   ;'-e:"aAF&""  is '  moreT  ob^^^^ 
(other  passages  in  the  book  weiemarkea,    j^y^jjent.    The  Arlenesque  hurflor  is| 
"  by  him  with  a  pen.  j.u.ii.v/.    |  j^^^      suitable  to  his  type  apparently; 

as  the  quaint  philosophy  of  Chico  in! 
"Seventh  Heaven."  His  leading  lady  I 
put  depth  and  intelligence  into  her  part 
and  he  was  no  whit  behind  her  withi 
his.  With  the  exception  of  the  bed- 
room scene,  when  there  was  a  lack  of 
tenseness  in  the  situation,  these  two 
really  lived.  They  did  not  just  play 
behind  the  footlights. 

the  other  parts  were  all  taken  m 
such  a  way  that  they  presented  a  uni- 
fied whole. 


SUSAN  WILUAMS 

Susan  WlUlams.  pianist,  played  this, 
program  last  night  in  Jordan  hall:: 
Prelude,  MacDowell;  Prelude  and  Fugue 
in  E  Bach;  Rhapsody,  Ireland;  Fan-, 
tasy,  impromptu,  Nocturne,  Two  etudes, 
Chopin;  Fantasia  Baetica,  De  FaUa 
The  Forest  Spring,  Arensky;  A  HiU 
Tune  Bax:  Shadows,  Converse  Dusk, 
Bridge:     The    Nightingale,  Alabiefl-| 

^^^t'-a^h^e^r^'^e^citWTw^^^  or  s. 

agf  last  night  Miss  Williams  played 
a  nrogram  of  pleasant  music,  much  o 
ft  nover  but  little  of  comequencel 
Acafn  she  played  with  unusually  b^au- 
Hful  tone  be  It  in  passages  that  rippU 
and  ruS  or  in  those  that  sing;-  musi- 
cally on  the  whole,  with  technique  am- 
ple for  her  needs;  delicately,  with  fl- 

"lince  she  has  In  her  favor  so  many  1 
attobutes  of  good  piano  playing,  it  goes 
r"thout  saVg  thJt  Miss  Williams  dW 
much  last  night  that  was  9harming^But 
to  express  an  honest  opinion,  she  did 
not  escape  monotony.  Payins?  con- 
stantly in  a  spirit  of  gentle  daUiance, 
rarely  did  she  give  a  melody  firm  shape 
or  force,  and  not  once  In  the  course 
of  an  hour  did  she  set  forth  two  suc- 
cpssive  bars  with  that  vigor  of  rhythm 
that  leads  to  nodding  h<?ads  and  tap- 
ping toes— though  de  Falla's  piece  of- 
fered sufficient  invitation  to  rhythmic 
exhilaration,  not  to  forget  the  fantasy 
of  Chopin. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  fantasy  Miss 
j  Williams  did  show  a  certain  amount  of 
"come-out,"  to  use  the  country  wo- 
I  man's  expressive  term.  So  she  did  In 
the  second  episode  of  the  nocturne  and 
here  and  there  in  the  suite.  But  she 
came  out  neither  far  enough  nor  often 
enough.  If  she  would  develop  into  the 
excellent  pianist  she,  given  her  unusual 
talents,  is  capable  of  becoming.  Miss 
Williams  must  brush  away  the  soft 
golden  haze  that  at  present  envelops  h  r 
music  and  bring  it,  at  all  events  now 
and  then,  into  the  bright  light  of  day 
or,  sometimes,  into  the  dark  of  night. 

R.  R.  G. 


KEITH  ALBEE  ST.  JAMES  THER- 
TRE— Keith  Albee  Players  present  "The 
Last  ot,  Mrs.  Cheyney,"  by  Frederick  j 
Lonsdale.  The  cast:  | 

Charles  Frank  Charlton 

Georre  Franklin  Parker 

Lady  Joan  Hougrhton  Kathleen  Wallaie 

Lady  Mary  Sindley   Virsima  9uik  s 

Willie  Wynton  Jack  Weatcrniari '. 

William   w:il  am   Bla  r  • 

Lady  Maria  Frlnton   EHith  Sueare 

Mrs.    Wynion   Sydell  Landrew 

Lord  Arthur  Dillinr   Walter  Gilbert; 

Lord    Elton   Will  am  Gerald 

Cheney    Ruth  She  le> 

Webley  Florence  Pendleton 

,1,11    Harold  Chasi- 

Roberts    Winfiold  Hyat 

Two  factors.  Important  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  theatrical  offering,  met  and 
were  joined  together  in  the  opening  per- 
formance of  this  week's  play  at  the  St. 
James.  These  were:  A  clever  play,  full 
:-if  sparkling  repartee;  and  a  careful 
endering  of  the  lines  by  the  company. 

The  Lonsdale  play  is  still  fresh  in  ths 
nemory  of  Bostonlans  who  follow  the 
;      ,'ehicles  of  Ina  Claire.    She  played  in 
t  scarcely  six  months  ago  but  the  ca- 
sacity  audiences  at  the  Tremont  were 
10  more  enthusiastic  and  appreciative 
'      Df  Miss  Claire's  portrayal  of  the  charm- 
mg  crook  than  were  those  who  watched 
Ruth  Shepley  extricate  herself  from  an 
,       embarrassing  predicament.    Miss  Shep- 
I  (.(    ley,  indeed  received  no  more  than  her 
i  t  h    just  due  for  she  is  admirable  both  as  a 
1  th.  leading  lady  for  Walter  Gilbert  and,  in 
'  inr  this  particular  instance,  as  the  crook 
'  rt„  who  lowed  the  pearls  unwisely  and  too 
well    Ofparamount  interest  is  this  nevir 

Kerin. 


Corinne  Griffith's  New  Filn 
Heads  Olympia  Bills 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Jim 


Heart-Interest  of  the  most  powerfu: 
tj-pe  features  Corinne  Griffith's  newest 
starring  vehicle,  "Three  Hours,"  which 
plays  all  this  week  at  the  Washington 
St.  Olympia  Theatre,  ScoUay  Sq.  Olym- 
pia and  Central  Sq.,  Cambridge.  Hav- 
ing ri^en  to  the  top  rank  of  stardom  in 
pictures  in  which  she  essayed  highly 
em.otional  roles  and  then,  as  if  to  prove 
her  versatility,  played  to  such  great 
advantage  In  comedies  of  the  type  of 
'Classified,"  Miss  Gfiffith  now  reaches 
for  further  dramatic  honors  in  one  of 
the  finest  pictures  that  has  played 
Boston  in  many  a  day. 

The  story  was  adapted  from  May  Ed- 
glnton's  famous  novel  "Purple  and  P^ie 
Linen"  and  the  picture  is  a  more  out- 
standing success  than  the  record  break- 
ing book.  Miss  Griffith  plays  a  divorced: 
vife.  The  husband,  Hobart  Bosworth. 
insanely  Jealous,  gets  the  custody  of  the 
•;hild  by  the  use  of  his  money  and  keeps 
it  from  its  mother.  Using  his  money 
lurther  as  a  means  of  closing  every  door 
to  her,  the  wife  sinks  into  abject  pov- 
erty, from  which  she  is  rescued  hy 
John  Bowers.  She  begs  for  money  for 
three  hours  for  the  husband  has  given 
her  permission  at  last  to  see  her  baby 
and  she  finds  Bowers  a  true  friend.  Go- 
ing to  the  house  of  her  husband  her 
joy  is  turned  into  sorrow  in  what  are 
more  heart  rending  moments  than  even 
in  "Over  the  Hill."  However,  she  ihid? 
consolation  In  the  love  of  Bowers  and 
the  picture  ends. 

At  the  Olympia  there  are  Rome  and 
Gaut  headlining  the  vaudeville  in  some 
comical  moments  of  eccentric  dancing. 
.Stanisloff  and  Grade  and  their  com- 
pany offer  a  "Whirl  of  Dance";  the 

Petrle  Quintet,  a  male  quartet  and  a 
girl  soloist  and  dancer;  the  famous  Fred 
Lewis  of  the  250  pounds  of  fun  and 
others. 

At  the  Scollay  Square  "Go'n'  Home." 
a  southern  act,  heads  the  b  ll,  together 
vith  other  entertaining  acts  and  at  tlie 
Central  Square  there  are  the  usual 
vaudeville  attractions  and  the  added 
-.hort  features  to  complete  the  program. 
These  are  the  only  Boston  showings  of 
'Three  Hours"  and  it  will  not  be  shown 
anywhere  in  Boston  for  at  least  two 
weeks  after  closing  at  the  three  houses 

-Knockout  Rfeffly"  18  a  Blchafd^ix 
tight  drama,  adapted  for  the  screen 
from  "The  Hunch,"  a  story  by  Albert 
Payson  Terhune,  directed  by  Malcolm 
Bt  Clair  and  presented  by  Paramount 
at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  with  the 
following  cast:  „,      .  tm, 

James  ReiUy  .  ^^tVi^lu 

fer^^'r/erra : : : : : : : : : : : : •  ^rl"^^^^, 

Kewpie  Duean  Lairy  Mri,iain 

With  an  Imposing  list  of  genuine 
prize-ring  celebrities,  any  number  of 
sturdy  wallops  that  are  so  realistic  that 
one  is  forced  to  fondle  ones  own  Jaw, 
Malcolm  St.  Clair  and  Richard  Dlx 
leaped  simultaneously  from  the  parlor  to 
the  prize  fight  in  this  picture 

As  usual,  In  a  St.  Clair  picture,  the 
»ction  takes  a  fine  steady  stride  and 
-.eens  moving,  and  Richard  Dix  Is  far 


more  eflectual  in  this  ne-man,"  poiinui 
and  punch  drama,  than  something 
Glynish  in  society  that  he  triedl  on 
us  In  "Paradise  for  Two." 

In  "Knockout  Reilly,"  Dix  has  the 
part  of  a  young  steel  worker,  in  love 
with  the  merry  Mary  Brian,  and  who 
wouldn't  be?  His  first  knockout  blow 
falls  on  the  contender  for  the  heavy- 
weight championship,  although  this 
fact  Is  not  known  to  Dlx  at  the  time. 
Jack  Renault  plays  the  part  of  "Killer" 
Agerra,  who  causes  most  of  the  trouble 
and  all  of  the  plot! 

Dix  is  inspired  to  become  a  prize- 
fighter after  a  tew  moments  at  the 
hands  of  "Killer,"  and  is  later  rail- 
roaded to  the  penitentiary  by  this  same 
disagreeable  "Killer"  because  he  be- 
comes so  competent  with  the  use  of 
bis  fists  as  to  stand  to  the  way  of  the 
"Killers's"  ambitions: 

Dix  comes  back  and  then  the  fight 
begins.  These  scenes  are  splendicjy 
handled.  Jack  Renault,  Incldently, 
stands  sixth  in  Tex  Rlckard's  rating  o 
the  professional  heavyweights  of  the 
country,  and  doubtless  will  have  a  rat- 
ing as  a  cinema  performer  after  this 

GLORIASWANSON 

•The  Love  of  Sunya"  Is  Miss  Gloria 
Swanson's  first  Independent  production, 
an  adaptation  of  the  play  "The  Eyes 
of  Youth,"  written  by  Max  Marcin  and 
Charles  Guemon,  at  the  SUte  Theatre 
this  week;  directed  by  Albert  Parker; 
scenario  by  Earle  Brown,  and  titles  by 
Cosmo  Hanailton.    The  cast:  I 

The  outcast   Glon^^Sv,^^^ol 

dunya  Ashlm*   John  Bolet 

Paul  Judspn    . .  .-  TPlnlwlle  FalrbankF 

Rita   Ashllnr    Ravmond  HackeH 

'^e.i;neth  AshUnsr   •  •  R'^^'J^rs"  Rrndolpli 

golf'^^^i^ortng   Andres  de  Seyurols 

fa"l"  4®./,?,"'°  *°    Pauline  Garoi! 

Mis?  Swanson  has  proved,  among 
other  things,  that  she  is  a  cpmpetenl 
producer.  Her  Arst  Independent  p,c_ 
ture  flows  by  on  rubber  tires,  a  Uttli 
slow  In  spots,  but  pictorlally  a  gen 
with  soft,  smooth  lights. 

"The  Eyes  of  Youth"  takes  to  th 
screen  with  better  flavor  than  It  ha< 
on  the  stage,  the  prelude  injected  in  th 
screen  story  about  the  Egyptian  tempi 
and  Cosmo  Hamilton's  explanatior 
gives  some  reason  for  the  crystal  play 
^  The  camera  has  caught  the  eerie  at 
mosphere  as  the  crystal  unfolds  the  fu 
ture  to  a  perturbed  young  girt,  on  th 
fork  of  the  roads  of  her  We  with^ 
career,  a  wealthy  suitor  and  her  ow 
tnip  love  to  choose  among. 

The  outMLSt.  with  his  debt  to  Suny 
through  the  generations  still  unpai. 
appears  In  time  to  save  her  from  a  f 
impressario  and  a  career  as  an  ope 
singer.  Glorious  Gloria,  one  is  IncUne 
to  yell  as  Miss  Swanson  leaps  from  tl 
frowsy  parts  she  has  been  playlng  ar 
joins  the  short  Ust  of  excellent  sere, 
actresses,  and  who  can  argue  th 
Gloria  does  not  do  a  creditable  bit 
acting  as  the  disillusioned  opera  star 
ThI  next  episode  shows  her  the  wif 


De  Monde,  present  a  Kc  ue  for  Two"  I 
which  is  easy  to  look  at  and  amualng^i 
to  listen  to.  George  Choos's  •'Spotlight 
Revue"  contributes  eight  atti-actlvely 
unattired  young  women  to  the  bright- 
ness of  the  evening,  and  also  features 
Eddie  Printz  in  a  quick-step  that  eUco- 
tlvely,  If  temporarily,  gets  all  eyes  away 
from  the  chorus. 

Folks  who  Uke  trained  dogs  have  th« 
thrill  of  the  season  in  witnessing  thf 
antics  of  Carlton  Emmy's  assortec' 
pups:  connoisseurs  of  bag  punching  sec 
the  best  there  is,  demonstrated  by  Work 
Champion  Harry  Seeback  and  his  bU 
sister,  Harriet;  the  Donovan  sisters  er. 
liven'  things  with  a  "different"  sons 
and  dance  act;  and  La  Salle  and  Mack 
"static  nuts,"  have  a  novelty  acrobatl 
turn  that  keeps  the  theatre  well  fill? 
to  the  last  with  spectators  who  me? 
to  leave  a  little  early,  but  chan» 
their  minds. 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 
COLONIAL— "Criss-Cross,"  Pre* 
and  Dorothy  Stone  in  their  latest 
Dillingham    production.  Fourth 
week. 

H  O  L  L  I  S  —  "The  Constant 
Nymph,"  dramatization  of  Mar-  ^ 
garet  Kemiedy's  novel  with  Beatrix 
thomson  in  the  leading  role.  Last 
week. 

MAJESTIC  —  "Pickwick."  Prank 
C.  Reilly  and  Cosmo  Hamilton 
dramatize  Dickens'  famous  book 
Second  week. 

PLYMOUTH — "The  Pirates  of 
Penzance,"  and  "lolanthe,"  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  revivals  produced  by 
Winthrop  Ames.  Third  week. 

SHUBERT  —  "The  Vagabond  I 
King,"  RusseU  Janney's  musical  J 
version  of  "If  I  Were  King,"  with  ! 
Edward  Nell,  Jr.,  Carolyn  Thom-  | 
son,  WiU  Philbrick  and  others.  I 
Sixth  week. 

TREMONT— 'Oh  Please,"  musl-  ' 
cal  comedy  starring  Beatrice  Lillle 
and  featuring  Charles  Winnlnger. 
Second  week. 

WILBUR— "Yes,  Yes,  Yvette,"  H 
H.  Frazee's  new  musical,  with  Don- 
ald Brian.  Herbert  Corthell,  Jean- 
ette  MacDonald  and  others.  Third 
week. 

COPLEY— "The  Ghost  Train." 
Arlond  Ridley's  mystery  play. 
Nineteenth  week. 

REPERTORY  —  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  Shakespeare's 
comedy  will  close  Mr.  Jewett's  sea- 
son this  Saturday  evening. 


"The  Red  Mill"  grinds  out  mwcn] 


The  next  episode  snows  ner  iuc   ncu  ^  r  omhpu'- 

„f  thP  nortlv  gentleman  with  the  com  comedy  and  mystery  at  the  Orpheu. 
?ort%e^banklccount  (via  the  crystal  this  w-eek  with  Marlon  Dav^es  as  the 
and  again  Gloria  crashes  through  witl  star.  This  is  the  tfinema  ^eraon  ol  tne 
rr^tlfg  Of  a-hundred-per  cent.,  as  a  o«cal  ^pi^^^^^^ 


^'^Thl'photography  Is  excellent  through 
out  and  the  German  angles  that  hav 
been  used  do  not  look  as  if  they  ha 
beeS  grlned  on  with  a  lot  of  suffenn, 
The  cast  is  also  worthy  of  mention, 
little  more  action  would  have  made  th 
a  truly  remarkable  film. 
:    Here  is  one  customer  who  wlU  awa 
'  Miss  Swanfeon's  next  United  Artists  plc- 
i?^re  wTth  bated  breath  and  there  w-as 
time— but  why  go  into  that?  Miss 


victor      nciucii,   ^n,„  .tor<:  nf 

Montgomery  and  Stone  were  the  staR  oi 
U  in  those  days  and  the  picture  version 
<5eems  not  to  have  lost  any  ol 
churns.  Owen  Moore  is  the  leading  man 
Georse  Slegman  is  the  villain  ana 
Lo^e  Fazenda  contributes  a  good 
^^e  to  the  ;un  of  the  performance. 


a  ume — uuL  .v"j  "".-^-y^  -ivinir  n<;  a  Readers  of  novels  Will  find  stone 
Sr^abre  ^tKvefage\fthThe^ai5  of  a«  without  feeling  obUged  U 
Picture  a''^lj".e  ^^^^f,^„f  direction.  ^  of  Africa.  There 

romance  on  a  hillside  ^ar"J,  even^"  ; 
mean,  squahd  or  arrogantly  «ist^ 
cratic  city  street,  as  ^'fll?^,."^oa.: 
i uncle  or  on  the  pesUlential  Goia  L-oa. 
ivhin  a  foreign  village,  ^'here  comed> 
melodrama,  or  tragedy  P^\\.f  „^e. 
distant  readers  as  spectator,  the  qu^ 
tion  comes  up,  has  the  novelet  me. 
in  that  village,  to  which  he  probaC- 
Hae    Samuels,    '-vaudeviUe.  has  ^^J^ 

•  streak,"  laughs  and  lilts  her  rapid-flre  i  o.^man  in  the  case  of  the  came 

way  this  week  through  the  l^f^*^  ^^^^        exan^iTa  novel,  and  « 

a  B.  F.  Keith  program  which  is  w«i     Take  Sculptor 

■  1,1=^  «rttv.  ffirls  elitters,  and  guf-  unusual  one.    Tomes   wic  r 
sprinkled  with  gins,  g-i^^c^  ,  „„h,ici,Arf  hv  t.ittiP  Brown  and  Cor 

faws. 


Albert"  Parker's  exceUent  direction 

RAE  SAlmWlNS 
ENCORES  AT  KEITffS 


published  by  Little.  Br 

'sert  Lahr  and  Mercedes  In  a  "to»ut^r  pany.  Adelaide  Eden  Phi 

and  the  bluecoat"  ^  J^fthe'Iaigh^r  o^^^^^^ 

nearest  rivals  for  curtain  calls  andto^  fis°  "d^maUst.'poet .  Th-;  novel  is  ; 
repeat  their  success  in  a  second  number      •  ^^^^^        Is  only  31  >t. 

m  collaboration  with  Jeanle.  the  pint-  „id_but  she  began  to  write  «hen 
sized  prima  donna  whose        J"^       Vow' manv  instances  do  the  - 
dance  acts  have  even  the  flappers  of  toa    In  how^m^^^-^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
audience  murmuring  matenially        *  gessfuny  in  the  footstep-  of 
she  a  httle  darling?"  rents?    One  of  Tlr 

AnroDOS  of  Rae  Samuels,  before  th«  wrote  charming  sU 

has  an  accompanist  who  i.  hilled  m  made  his  mark 

Mildred  Lamb-and  Mildred  incontro  ^^^.^^^  journalist.    T^^o  ^^^^ 

n-e/es^elso,   gentleman  corned!^  ^  J 

.nd  h^  ^rtner.  the  decorative  BeU  JJ^^j      -The  Mystery  o( 


I  .'.rles  Dlcken-  Jr.  at  -. 
V,  .i;ae  Collins,  as  the  authors,  but  this 
sequel  Is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Henry  Moreland: 


Miss  PhlUpotts  has  told  the  story  of 
a  Czeclc,  who  spent  his  boyhood  on  a 
village  farm,  dependent  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  a  stone  mason,  on  stem 
uncles,  hating  Austrlans  and  Roman 
Catholics,  and  loving  the  land,  though 
they  were  tenants  of  an  Austrian  count. 
This  count  had  a  little  daughter,  a 
bom  coquette,  who  as  a  child  met  the 
peasant  boy  and  enmeshed  him  for  life. 
Tomek  inherited  from  his  father,  who 
fell  from  a  scafifold  while  he  was  carv- 
ing high  up  on  a  church,'  the  desire  to 
be  first  of  all  a  carver  of  wood,  later  a 
sculptor.  The  count,  idolizing  his 
daughter,  sends  the  boy  to  Vienna  for 
study.  The  uncles  rage  and  storm;  the 
boy's  mother  exults  and  prays. 

In  Vienna  hi,'?  talent  Is  recognized  at 
the  Academy  of  Art.  The  way  to  fame 
seems  open;  but  the  count's  daughter, 
Ronda,  is  both  benefactor  and  evil 
genius.  The  ^outh,  madly  in  love  with 
her,  though  she  Is  betrothed,  invited  to 
her  house,  realizing  that  to  her  he  is 
alternately  a  passion  and  a  plaything, 
insults  her  grossly  with  her  guests,  re- 
fuses a  further  allowance,  lives  miser- 
ably, has  an  affair  with  Katherlna,  de- 
voted to  him,  though  she  is  supported 
by  an  officer,  but  at  last  he  is  famous: 
that  is,  his  genius  shocks  the  academi- 
cians. 


Dwight  Fiske  Appears  wltTi 
Paul  Leyssac 


_.»ge  coacn  to  i 
I  hazards  and  fatis 
tciurfi  ,    ,1  absent  day  wedding 
across  tlie»cean.    Later,  riding  wiUi 
her  Quakerfcncle  in  the  streets  of  Bos- 

ton,  the  bade  spied  a  sign  of  "Coffin  j   

Pitts"    In? wonderment  she  turned  lo|'    .    .       ,  .       4..     _,        .  _ 
her  22-year-old  husband,  who  was  sup-,|    ^^st  night  at  the  Women's  RepubH- 
posed  to  be  able  to  answer  all  questions,  ^  can  Club  Paul  Leyssac  and  Dwlght 
and  exclaimed:     "William,  what  on  piske  furnished  an  enthusiastic  audi- 

fo^d  llm°'^s  C^.:i;dg™'so"1vhenj-- --"^  with  entertain- 

t  ncle  Barry  climbed  back  into  the  car-l Mnen*  ootn  good  and  novel.  Mr.  Leys- 
riage  he  was  instantly  appealed  to;j  sac  began  it  with  a  reading  of  a  poem 
"What  are  coffin  pitts?"  he  echoed,!  by  Henry  Sharp,  "The  White  Peacock " 


"What  is  Coffin  Pitts,  you  mean,  fo 
Coffin  Pitts  is  the  name  of  a  man 
Juliana,  thee  is  a  little  dunce."  I  wa 
born  some  years  after  this  occurred,  bu, 
the  story  was  still  fresh -in  the  family 
and  is  yet. 

Now  does  anyone  remember  a  mai 
so  xmfortunately  named,  and  the  loca 
tion  of  the  store  wliere  the  name  wa 
displayed?    I  have  no  doubt  that  th 


to  music  by  Mr.  Fiske,  followed  by  pop- 
pee's  poem  "Menuet,"  with  music  by 
Thome. 

There  are  people  who  do  not  fancy 
this  special  form  of  art;  they  are  so 
unappreclative  that  they  wish  the  piano 
would  be  still,  to  give  the  reader  a  clear 
field,  or  else  that  the  reader  might 


movement  is  vih.  _ 
tt»  whole  beautifUi  '  ' 
Mr.  Koussevltzky.  certs  i 

In  Rossini's  overture  to  " William 
TeU"  and  Resplghl's  "Pines  of  Rome," 
Mr.  KousseWtzky  and  the  Symphony 
orchestra  draw  a  comparison  between 
the  glorious  treatment  they  give  them 
and  the  hackneyed  presentation  these 
have  at  the  hands  at  others  not  so , 
gifted. 

Both  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Sessions  were 
present  at  the  matinee  yesterday,  and 
were  presented  from  the  stage  by  Mr. 
Koussevltzky.  O  M.  D  \ 


oispiayeu.-    x  n^vc  ..v  v.v.«~v  ...  ji^ia,  or  else  tnat  ths 

place  that  knew  him  knows  him  n|  make  himself  a  singer,  the  better  to 
more,  but  perhaps  he  lives  in  somej  ^-ake  himself  heard 


He  meets  a  consumptive  Russian,  who 
preaches  the  doctrine  of  universal 
brothi  ihood  and  love;  he  also  meets  a 
i  iiglishman,  Baynes,  amateur  So- 
ciaii.i  and  professional  sensuahst. 
.Mean  viiile  Ronda  tortures  Tomek.  The 
ilirrc  n.en  go  t«  London.  The  Russian 
dii.'-,  Jiaynes  kills  himself;  Tomek  mar- 
1  English  girl,  and  is  jealous  of 
ilie.i  Inst  child.  He  finds  work,  excites 
gJowmg  admiration  and  adverse  criti- 
cism by  his  art.  He  and  his  wife  go 
back  to  the  Bohemian  village,  where 
the  uncles  forgive  him  for  disloyalty  to 
their  native  land.  Then  the  sculptor, 
restless,  unable  to  forget  Ronda.  wan- 
ders with  his  wife  over  the  earth,  set- 
tling after  the  war  at  Prague.  His 
mother  dies.  Agonized  by  his  loss  he 
leaves  his  wife  and  children  for  a  year 
or  more,  until,  loving  his  family,  "healed 
In  spirit,  filled  with  new  aspirations  " 
he  continues  work  on  his  great  master- 
piece. The  Temple  of  Man. 

The  general  scheme  of  this  novel  Is 


more,  but  perhaps    —   . 

one's  memory.  Your  column  may  h<>l] 
in  my  quest.  J-  C.  T. 

It's  no  longer  the  "American  Tra 
gedy";  it's  the  Boston  tragedy;  the  kill 
uig  of  literature. 

APOLLO  CLUB 


      But  these  two 

artists  kept  adroitly  and  courteously  out 
of  each  other's  way.  Mr.  Fiske  played 
his  pleasantly  atmospheric  peacock  mu- 
sic with  beautiful  tone  and  discreetly, 
and  Ml'.  Leyssac,  as  well  as  dignity  and 
charm,  has  voice  enough  to  make  him- 
self heard  without  a  sense  of  strain. 

A  man  of  many  parts,  Mr.  Fiske 
next  told  a  story,  "Red  Riding  Hood 
I  In  Russia,"  to  which  he  played  an 
accompaniment  In  the  vein  of  George 
Grossmlth  brought  up  to  date,  to  this 
very  date  when  everything  Russian  goes 
of  Itself.  He  told  his  tale— It  had 
many  bright  touches  in  its  course — 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Apollo  Club.  cOiducted  by 
Thompson  Stone  as  guest,  and  assisted 

by  Caroline  Andrews,  soprano.  Walter  H.  I  With  gusto,  drolly. 
Kidder,  baritone,  John  E  r^^.^  ^.^  ^ 

wmlm'^""sTf  ^"••f^"^-  P;-!^^t.  t,,^3iy  Impressively  he  told  It.  in 
Wiuiam  S.  Self,  organist,  and  Edwin  German  dialect  free  from  exaggeration,. 
T.  Otis  of  the  Apollo  Club,  baritone,  I  with  becoming  simplicity,  but  without 
gave  a  concert  last  evening  in  Jordan  single  dramatic  point  lost  in  the 

hall.    Katherln    Kerin    was    the    ac  '''''''  '^"'•'^ 


MacKnight  I    Then  Mr.  Leyssac  told  Kipling's  grisly 
I  story  of  Bertram  and  Bimi,  and  ex- 


companist  for  Miss  Andrews.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows:  Part  Songs:  Parry, 
Jerusalem.  Coleridge-Taylor,  Drakes 
Drum.  Robertson,  The  Old  Woman. 
Hadley,  A  Hong-Kong  Romance.  Chad- 
wick,  Ecce  jam  noctis.  Hammond,  Lock- 
invar  (with  baritone  solo  by  Mr.  Kid- 


telling.    There  was  admirable  work. 

Later  In  the  e\cnlng  Mr.  Fiske,  at 
the  piano,  set  forth  another  story,  "Mr. 
Jones's  Night  Off;"  Mr.  Leyssac  recited 
"The  Eagle's  Nest"  by  BJomson  and 
"The  Jumpers"  by  Andersen,  in  his  own 
translations,  and  to  close,  he  recited 
a  poem  by  Leconte  deLisle,  "Les  Elfes" 
and  "Castles  in  Spain"  by  Salisbury 
Field  both  with  music  by  Mr.  Fiske. 

R.  R.  G. 


der),  Vaughan  Williams,  Loch  Lomond  — — ==;  

I  (with  baritone  solo  by  Mr.  Otis).  Bur-    n\T*arkW1^%nT  >»v  «  • 
leigh.  Were  You  There?  Herbert;,  ItaUan  !  SYn/|PHflNY  iW  I  AQT 
Street  Song  (with  solo  by  Miss  An-       *  1  111  JLnJl 

drews).  Sullivan,  Entrance  and  March 
of  Peers  from  "lolanthe."  Miss  An- 
drew's selection  were  the  Shadow  Song 


roeasan.^inh„nnv^^'^'"-  i^lentef  young  from  "Dinorah"  (with  flute),  Lehman'l 

u?  t,    V  T  ^PP^l'""^""'^^"'^'"''''- l^arsh-  "The   Snake   Charmer"    (with  flute) 

ly  treated  as  a  boy  by  all,  except  his  Flnden.    Beloved    in    Your  Absence 

and  rfushl'n^"Ur/l!^,'''°''",^'''''  f'^''°P'       ^^'"^       Gentle  Lark  (with 

„?'"!'„5*''^"^.S}^^       an  "i-tist:  Aute).     Mr.  Kidder's  selections  were: 


revolt  against  the  aristocracy;  the  pros- 
titute, who,  when  Tomek  knows  the 
truth  about  her,  exclaims  that,  as  at 
last  she  loves  with  all  her  heart  her 
soul  IS  redeemed— Tomek  then  noticed 
that  her  hands  were  ugly  and  she  had 
arge  holes  in  her  stockings;  the  Rus- 
ilan— all  this,  one  may  say,  is  familiar. 
Dne  may  even  say  that  Katherina,  the 
Jusslan  and  his  comrades,  chief  among 
*em  the  pitiably  weak  Kahn,  are 
Oostoievskian;  but  Miss  PhlUpotts  gives 
Ife  to  these  characters,  whether  they 
ire  the  proud  Bohemians  waiting  for 
aie  freedom  of  their  land,  the  con - 
«mptible  meanne-ss  and  narrowness 
ihowii  by  some  of  the  family;  whether 
;hey  are  the  dwellers,  rich  and  poor, 
loble  or  humble,  in  Vienna.  Tomek  is 
lot  an  admirable  character,  except  in 
Ills  passion  for  art;  but  all  women  are 
u  iracted  toward  him,  even  the  homely 
\  na,  at  his  lodging  house,  who,  after  he 
I  'lne  home  one  night  and  shut  his 
noor,  stood  outside  in  the  cold,  saying 
m  a  low  voice:  "I  love  you— I  love  you 
so."  knowing  that  he  could  not  hear 
He  is  impossible  as  a  companion  for 
man  or  any  woman,  except  his  mother 
Is  not  his  devotion  to  an  ideal  only  a 
pretty  excuse  for  rank  selfishness'  He 
is  vain,  pig-headed,  cruel  in  speech  to 
his  httle  English  wife;  at  times  re- 
pentant, but  only  for  a  moment.  But 
he  hves,  m  this  book;  he  moves  and 
has  his  being.  The  mother,  who  eat- 
ing the  bitter  bread  of  others,  becomes 
a  drudge,  sustained  only  by  belief  in 
her  boy's  future,  madly  iealous  of  him 
till  the  day  of  her  death— she.  too  Is 
real.   As  for  Ronda,  priae  of  birth  I'ove 


Tchaikovsky,  Pilgrim's  Song;  E  Coates, 
Sea  Rapture.  A  Lord,  The  Airman's 
Creed. 

Under  the  able,  fii-m.  tasteful  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Stone  the  Apollo  Club  sang 
with  more  than  customarv  spirit,  also 
with  greater  regard  for  musical  and 
rhetorical  nuances  than  have  been  ob- 
servable on  certain  occasions.  Mr. 
Stone  did  not  allow  sonority  to  degen- 
erate Into  mere  tonal  coarseness,  nor  did 
he  permit  sentiment  to  become  vocal 
mush.  As  this  was  true  and  as  the  pro- 
^m  was  well  varied,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  large  audience  was  constant. 

It  is  strange  that  the  wlldlv  beautiful 
words  of  William  Blake,  his  mystical 
"Jerusalem,"  could  not  have  suggested  ' 
more  appropriate  music  to  the  late  Sir 
Hubert  Parrj'  than  that  heard  last 
night.  What  music  of  Parry  has  been 
perfoi-med  in  Boston  brought  to  mind 
the  statement  often  made  in  praise  of 
him  while  he  was  alive  that  he  was  a 
keen  cricketer,  a  man  of  wealth  and  an 
amiable  gentleman.  Hugh  S.  Robert- 
son, writing  simply,  nevertheless  caught 
the  spirit  of  Joseph  Campbell's  "Old 
Woman"  and  expressed  the  pathos  of 
the  words.  This  part  song  and  Bur- 
leigh's dramatic  arrangement  of  a 
negro  spiritual  were  admirably  sung,  as 
was  Chadwlck's  fine  hymn  of  St.  Greg- 
ory's. Is  it  possible  that  Coleridge- 
Taylor's  "Drake's  Dnun"  has  lost  in 
effect  by  repeated  hearings?  That  it 
did  not  stir  us  as  at  the  first  hearings 

was  surely  not  the  fault  of  the  singers. 

Miss  Andrews  can  be  truthfully  called 
a  coloratura  singer.    Her  performance  . 


Sfifi  u ''^  ^"^  w°''''l'  Struggle  Of  the  Shadow  Song  from  "Dinorah. 

wiin  her  curious  affection  for  Tomek.  a  florid  air  which  has  much  more  sig- 
^  she  somewhat  theatrical?  When  she!  nificance  when  it  is  sung  in  its  entirety 
was  disappointed  in  Tomek's  bust  oti  in  the  opera,  was  clean-cut.  pure  in  in- 
ner because  It  did  not  ideaUze  her,|  tonation,  with  body  to  the  extreme 
wnen  she  then  doubted  his  genius,  shei  upper  tones— they  were  not,  as  is  too 
was  natural  and  womanly.  ]  often  the  case,  painful  squeaks.  The 

„  whole  performance  was  evidently  not 

Miss  PhlUpotts,  as  we  have  said,  has  "   

in  this  novel  been  strongly  influenced 
by  Dostoievsky  in  portraying  the  So- 
cialists, repeating  their  long  discussions 
about  the  approaching  regeneration  of 
mankind,  about  God,  Immortality,  and 
suicide.   Nicolay,  Baynes,   the  Heresi 


,      a 

task,  but  an  agreeable  exhibition  of 
true  agility.  Mr.  MacKnight  aided 
by  displaying  here  as  later  in  the  con- 
cert his  proficiency  as  a  flute  player. 
I  Miss  Andrews,  recalled,  sang  the  song 
by  Michael  Arne  erroneously  attributed 
|as  a  rule  to  the  Arne  whose  Christian 


arohs.  all  remind  one  of  pages  in  the  name  was  Thomas, 
great  Russian's  "Les  Possedes."  !   Mr.  Kidder  was  also  recalled  after 

^^r^a.  his  group  of  songs. 

DOES  ANY  ONE  REMEMBER?   =  

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  September.  1844.  a  young  couple 
started  from  Union  Village  (now 
Greenv  u  h).  New  York,  for  a  honey- 


I  OF  TUESDAY  SERIES 

The  final  and  fifth  concert  of  the 
Tuesday  afternoon  series  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.  Mr.  Koussevltzky, 
conductor,  was  heard  yesterday.  The 
program,  of  American  and  Italian  mu- 
sic was  as  follows:  MacDowell,  "In  War 
Time,"  from  the  orchestral  suite  in 
E  minor.  No.  2,  "Indian,"  op.  48; 
Hill,  "Lilacs,"  poem  for  orchestra,  op. 
33  (after  Amy  Lowell);  Sessions,  Sym- 
phony in  E  Minor;  D.  Scarlatti,  three 
sonatas  arranged  In  the  form  of  a 
suite  and  orchestrated  by  Vlncenzo 
Tommaslnl  (after  the  ballet,  "The 
Good-Humored  Ladles") ;  Rossini,  over- 
ture to  "WilUam  TeU";  Resplghi,  sym- 
phonic poem,  "Pint  di  Roma"  ("Pine  of 
Rome"). 

This  was  the  third  time  Mr.  Ses- 
slons's  symphony  has  been  played  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  The 
first  performance  was  last  Friday  after- 
noon. April  22;  the  second  on  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday  night.  Yesterday  the 
audience  did  not  mix  their  "bravos" 
and  hisses  the  way  they  did  the  first 
time  tire  music  was  heard,  but  their 
enthusiasm  was  tinctured  with  poUte- 
ness. 

The  firs^  movement  seemed  to  leave 
every  one  stunned.    The  second  and 
third  cured  whatever  paralytic  symp- 
toms had  set  In  with  the  slow  move- 
ment smoothly  conversational  in  tone, 
and    the  final    movement  rising  to 
sparkling  heights  and  flash.    It  is  Im- 
possible to  try  to  read  any  meaning  or 
label  Mr.  Sessions's  work  with  "clumsy 
categories,"  as  he  states  hi  his  notes 
in  the  program  book.    They  are  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and  he  has  created  Ills 
music  with  this  attitude.    He  is  sin- 
cere and  frank  concerning  both  his  In- 
spiration and  his  impulses. 
,    Mr.  HiU's  "Lilacs,"  the  new  tone- 
poem  Inspired  by  Amy  Lowell'8  superli 
glorification  of  New  England  hfe,  was 
delightful.   There  was  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion, a  deUcacy  and  a  warmth  to  the 
music  that  teUs  convincingly  of  "lilacs 
in  dooryards— holding  quiet  conversa 
tlons  with  an  early  moon." 

There  were  mods  most  beautifully 
shaded  by  Mr.  Hill's  Imagery,  and  thd 
things  loved  and  seen  by  the  musiciani 
In  the  words  of  Miss  LoweU. 

Three  of  Scarlatti's  sonatas,  orches-' 
trated  by  Vincenzo  Tommaslnl,  were  bx 
the  group  of  the  Italian  music.  Inspired 
ballet  music  that  Is  deftly  put  on  the 
orchestra  with  its  restless  click  of  heels, 
its  rhythmic  whirling.    The  andants 


Mr.  Koussevltzky  has  added  to  the 
program  announced  for  the  la«t  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra this  season.  As  the  program  now 
stands  It  Is  bs  follows:  Beethoven, 
Overture  to  'Xeonore"  No.  8.  Dukelsky. 
Suite  from  the  BaUet  "Zephyr  et  Flore." 
Aubert,  Habanera.  Wagner,  Ride  of  the 
Valkyries.  Brahms,  Symphony  No.  1. 

Dukelsky  Is  a  young  Russian  who 
studied  composition  In  Moscow,  where 
he  wrote  operas,  baUets  and  instru- 
mental pieces.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  from  Constantinople  In  1922.  In 
January,  1923.  an  overtiu-e  of  his  was 
played  In  New  York  by  the  CMo  or- 
chestra, led  by  DJrt  Foch.  TJ^.e  ex- 
tremely "modern"  nature  of  the  muslo 
distressed  the  late  Henry  Edward  Kreh- 
blel,  who  freed  his  mind  in  a  violent 
manner  in  the  review  published  In  the 
Tribune. 

Dukelsky  then  le«S  for  Paris.  His 
baUet,  "Zephyr  et  FJore"  was  produced 
at  Monte  Carlo  by  Dlaghilev;  later  at 
Paris  and  London.  The  music  was 
warmly  praised.  This  week  the  excerpts 
from  the  suite,  which  will  be  performed 
for  the  first  time,  are  the  Divertisse- 
ments of  the  Muses,  Coda,  and  Finale,  i 

Norma  Jean  Edman,  soprano,  will ; 
sing  in  Jordan  haU  this  afternoon  (3:15 
o'clock)  songs  by  Benatl,  Pergolesl,  Mo- 
zart, Schubert,  Schiunann,  Strauss, 
Salnt-Saens,  Duparc,  Debussy,  Rebecca 
Clarke,  DunhiU,  Charles  Bennett,  Car-  j 
penter.  La  Forge.  j 

Verdi's  Requiem  win  be  performed  to-  ! 
night  at  Symphony  hall  for  the  benefit  j 
of  the  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital.   The  per- 
formance,   conducted    by  Thompson 
Stone,  and  under  the  artistic  direction! 
of  Vincent  V.  Hubbard.  Is  under  thte 
auspices  of  the  League  for  Catholic 
Women.    The  soloists  will  b«  Mildred 
Cobb,  Rose  ^ulallan,  Roland  Partrlge 
[and  John  F:  Jenkins. 

Tonight  "Cavallerla  Rustlcana"  and 
["PagUaccl"  win  be  performed  at  the  1 
Fine  Arts  Theatre  under  the  direction  I 
of  Carlo  Peronl.   The  performances  will ; 
be  operaUc,  with  costumes  and  orches-  ' 
tra.    The  cast  of  Mascagnl's  opera  wUl 
be  as  foUows:    Santuzza,  Bertha  Lan- 
dau; Lola,  LiUian  Smith;  Lucia,  Floriale 
Shaw;  Turiddu,  WlUlam  Hughes;  Alflo 
Oscar  (3ranger.    Cast  of  "PagUacci":' 
Nedda  Lucretla  Goddard  (Miss  Lucre- 
tla  Goddard  Bush) ;  Canlo,  Frank  Pro- 
fita;  'Tonio,  Mardis  Brown;  Silvio,  Mar- 
tin Albrecht;  Peppe,  Anthony  Guarlno. 

Theatregoers  should  know  that  "Pick- 
wick," by  Cosmo  Hamilton  and  Frank 
C.  Rellly,  now  playing  at  the  Majestic 
Theatre,  Is  a  spoken  comedy,  not  a  film 
play.  Mr.  ReiUy's  production  Is  an 
elaborate  one.  Introducing  many  old! 
friends  better  known  to  us  than  our' 
neighbors  In  apartment  houses  and  our 
acquaintances  to  whom  wa  nod  In  the 
street.  Besides  the  hnmortal  Pickwick 
one  meets  Sam  WeUer,  Winkle,  Snod- 
grass  and  Tupman,  the  joyous  Wardle 
A.^^''^'  Sawyer  and  his  companion  , 
AUen,  old  Tony  Weller,  the  Pat  Boy  the 
irrepressible,  amusing  vagabond  Alfred 
Jingle,  Esq.,  with  his  amazing  and  stac- 
cato volubility;  Mrs.  BardeU,  bom  for 
Mr.  Pickwick's  discomfiture,  and  the 
judge,  lawyers  and  witnesses  at  the 
memorable  trial.  The  scenes  are  the 
White  Hart  Inn,  Mr.  Pickwick's  Uving 
room  at  Mrs.  Bardell's,  the  Manor  farm 
(with  the  shooting  party)  at  Dingley 
Dell,  the  court  room  and  Fleet  prison. 

And  so  the  lover  of  Dickens  can  com- 
fortably refresh  his  memory  and  see 
the  men  and  women  he  has  met  In 
print  standing  before  him  In  fiesh  and 
blood  from  the  time  Mr.  Pickwick,  with 
his  faithful  companions,  set  out  ad- 
venturing for  the  benefit  of  the  club 

Within  a  few  weeks  there  has  bee; 
Inquiry  in  London  newspapers  concern- 
ing the  men  and  women  from  whom 
Dickens  derived  his  names.  "Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter"  was  a  lady,  at  or  near,  Bath 
She  cultivated  the  Muses.  Though  she 
Is  not  In  the  play  at  the  Majestic,  she 
has  given  parties  In  Boston  under  sev- 
eral names. 

There  have  been  Snodgrassea  In  re.il 
life.  Prominent  among  them  was 
Thomas  Snodgrass,  who,  in  the  service 


i  ^1 


11 


<vi  tne  tasr  inaia  uompany.  amassea  a 
large  fortune  and  lived  regally  In  India; 
but  when  he  returned  to  England,  the 
East  India  Company  on  account  of  un- 
pleasant rumors,  would  not  prant  him 
I  he  customary  pension.  So  he  dressed 
lilmseU  In  rags,  took  a  broom,  and  acted 
:;s  a  crossing  sweeper,  opposite  East 
India  House.  He  told  all  who  passed 
tiiat  he  had  served  the  company  falth- 
iuUy;  now  that  he  was  old  It  refused 
him  an  allowance  so  he  was  forced  to 
beij  his  bread.  The  directors  then  grant- 
ed the  pension.  The  next  day,  in  a 
frock  coat  and  top-hat,  he  drove  In  a 
coach  and  four  to  give  thanks  for  «i: 
I  pension,  which  brought  up  his  income 
to  £5000  a  year.  Afterwards  he  lived  | 
the  life  of  a  man  of  fashion  In  London, 
and,  as  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Sunday  Times  put  It,  died  In  the  odor 
of  sanctity.  | 


I      i  ^  ■      ■.  nich  he  usea 

as  Jose  cflecuvcly  ror  tlie  most  part. 

All  In  all,  the  performance  was  an 
agreeable  entertainment,  greatly  en- 
joyed by  tl»*  large  audience. 

Tonight  the  operas  will  bo  "Caval- 
lerla  Rustlcana" — the  Misses  Landau, 
Smith  and  Shaw;  Messrs.  Hughes  and 


Mr.  Rellly  tells  us  that  in  the  fall  be 
will  produce  a  play  based  on  "The  Mys- 
tery of  Edwin  Drood."  As  there  has 
been  much  conjecture  as  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery,  if  Dickens  had 
lived,  Mr.  Rellly  has  written  three  sep- 
arate endings.  The  roles  of  Stony  Dur- 
dles  and  Datchery  will  be  Important, 

"From  Monday  to  Wednesday,  for  ex- 
ample, the  play  will  be  given  with  an 
ending,  predicated  possibly  on  the 
theory  of  Drood  having  been  murdered 
by  his  uncle,  Jolin  Jasper.  The  last 
half  of  the  week  there  will  be  given  o. 
presentation  based  upon  the  belief  that 
Drood's  disappearance  was  the  result  of 
a  conspiracy  in  which  Jasper  had  no 
part  whatever. 

"While  particulars  concerning  the 
third  solution  to  be  enacted  are  not 
available,  it  Is  regarded  as  possible  that 
this  ending  may  prove  so  interesting  to 
audiences  that  one-half  of  the  total 
number  of  performances  may  represent 
this  last-mentioned  solution.  In  that 
case,  the  third  version  will  be  given  at 
all  performances  on  alternate  weeks. 

"There  Is  so  wide  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  Dickens's  devotees  as  to 
the  manner  In  which  he,  had  he  lived, 
would  have  explained  the  disappearance 
of  Drood,  and  so  much  to  support  sev- 
eral of  the  widely  divergent  theories 
advanced  by  certain  of  the  competent 
authorities,  Mr.  Reilly  determined  to 
recog;nlze  the  three  most  reasonable, 
and  ingenious,  solutions." 

"CARMEN"  SUNG 
AT  FINE  ARTS 

Mmc.  Vlnello  Johnson  presented  an 
operatic  performance  of  "Carmen"  last 
night  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre.  Car- 
men, Laura  Tuckei-man;  Frasquita,j 
Marlon  Regnier;  Mercedes,  Lillian 
Smith;  Mlcacla;,  Lucretla  Goddard;  | 
Don  Jo%E,  Anthony  Guarlno;  Morales, 
Martin  Albrecht;  Zunlga,  Malcolm  Mac- 
Comiack;  Escamlllo,  Oscar  Grainger; 
the  Dancalro,  Lewis  Pick;  the  Remen- 
dado,  William  Hughes;  LlUaa  Pastla, 
Donald  Ross.. 

Carlo  Peroni,  who  conducted,  apolo- 
gized before  the  curtain  was  raised,  for 
the  smallness  of  the  orchestra.  He  said 
that  in  spite  of  all  endeavors,  he  was 
luiable  to  procure  certain  wind  Instru- 
ments, either  here  or  In  New  York. 
Howe\'er,  the  men  that  were  under  his 
direction,  were  competent.  Mr.  Peroni, 
with  the  material  at  hia  command,  con- 
ducted admirably.  The  chorus  had  been 
well  trained;  the  ensemble  numbers 
were,  as  a  i-ule,  effectively  sung;  and 
evidently  more  attention  had  been  paid 
to  stage  management  than  is  customary 
at  pupils'  performances  of  this  nature. 

Miss  Tuckerman  gave  an  interesting 
portrayal  of  Carmen,  presenting  the 
savage  and  wanton  side  of  the  gypsy 
with  decided  realism.  Vocally  she  was 
well  equipped  for  the  part.  Her  voice 
Is  a  true  Carmen  voice.  (This  is  said 
In  spite  of  Miss  Hempel's  recent  state- 
ment that  she  purposes  to  take  the 
role,  for  the  music  can  be  sung,  she 
says,  by  even  a  high  soprano.  This, 
being  interpreted,  simply  means  that 
Miss  Hempel  is  anxious  to  be  applauded 
as  Carmen.)  Perhaps  Miss  Tuckerman's 
dramatic  portrayal  was  too  constantly 
restless  In  the  first  act  .and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second,  but  her  re;.t- 
lessness  had  a  demonical,  baleful  ener- 
gy that  is  not  foreign  to  one  view  of 
the  character.  All  m  all,  her  penur.n- 
ance  was  strikingly  satisfactory  for  an 
amateur,  better  than  portrayals  by  cer- 
tain professionals  we  have  seen.  She 
has  a  decided  instinct  for  stage  effects; 
dramatic  intelligence  and  force. 

Miss  Goddard  was  a  sympathetic 
Allcaela,  not  yet  whoUy  at  ease  In  ac- 
tion, but  in  song  giving  character  to 
the  peasant  maid.    Mr.  Guarlno  has 


ihcy  are  pretty  nearly  right,  altnougn 
I  am  acquainted  with  one  sea  captain 
whose  abode  I  am  keeping  a  dark  se- 
cret, because  he  has  whiskers.  They 
tell  me  that  articles  of  Sandwich  Glass 
and  antique  lurniture  are  not  wanting 
In  quantity.  In  fact,  thsy  assert  that 
Grainger;  and   PagUacci"  (not   I  Pag-  the  pigeons  on  "Boston  Common, 

llaccl"  as  the  program  has  it) — Miss  they  are  more  numerous  tlian  ever.  But 
Goddard,  Messrs.  Profita,  Brown,  Guar-  that  don't  seem  hardly  possible  to  me 
Ino  and  Aljjrecht.  who  has  seen  the  pigeons  in  question. 

Hoping  you  drop  in  some  time  at  the  old 
oyster  shack,  I  remain 

I    While  there      ^ -\  f^^^^J^^  S  ^TELSEY. 

I  excitement  in  real  estate  transactions  Qyg^^j.  gjj^^.jj  ^ape  Cod. 

on  the  Cape;  while  the  "realtors"  are  no  — 
longer  becoming  like  Tennyson's  bit-  ENGLISH  AS  ISN'T 

tern;  while  natives  who  neglected  to  sell  ^s  the  World  Wags: 
scrub  land  at  the  accepted  time  are  stlU     Messrs.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  desire  us 

,  walling  and  gnashing  their  teeth  ^pov- '-^^.^  ^^if'^ '^^^^^^^ 

;  celaln  or  natural),  interest  in  the  Cape       "can't  help  but  learn  a  foreign  lan- 
has  not  diminished  in  the  eyes  of  tour-  guage  this  way." 
ists.    Doubting  Thomases  should  read     Might  I  suggest  that  they  might  learn 
Mr.  Whittelsey's  letter.  English?   But  perhaps  they  "can't  help 

  but"  write  that  way. 

EXPLORERS  ON  THE  CAPE  Idaho.  EASTERN  ESAU. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  _don't  guess  you  know  it,  so  I  will 
acquaint  you  with  the  fact  that  the 


THE  BOOTLEGGEP 

'For  As  the  'World  Wa^. 

Cape  Cod  exploring  season  is  beginning  j  ^m  a  bootlegger! 
earlier  than  usual  this  year.  Already  ex-  j^^j     ggll  booze  but  books 
ploring  parties  are  crossing  the  Canal  gy  ^^e  case  or  single  volume 
in  big  automobiles,  bringing  a  lot  of  step  into  this  dark  doorway  a  minute- 
sandwiches  and  bananas,  which  are  for  shj  Here  is  something  on  astronomy, 
ultimate  consumption,  all  except  the  once  owned  by  a  man  named  Galileo. 


wrappings  and  the  peels.  These  are 
abandoned  along  the  roadside,  where  I 
sadly  note,  they  have  already  become  a 
notable  feature  of  the  Cape  Cod  land- 
scape. 

I  was  talking  to  a  smart  young  man 
the  other  day,  a  minerologist  I  believe 
they  call  him,  and  he  said  that  a  long 
time  from  now  people  would  dig  around 
on  the  Cape  and  find  a  solid  substrata 
of  greasy  paper  and  petrified  banana 
peels.  I  was  also  conversing  with  a 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  who  tells  me  that  if 
this  business  keeps  up,  paper  napkin  and 
banana  plantations  will  take  the  plaqe 
of  cranberry  bogs.  But  that  don't  sound 
hardly  reasonable  to  me. 

Well,  you  know,  these  Cape  Cod  ex- 
plorers are  regular  hunters  just  like  the 
African  explorers.  They  hunt  Sandwich 
Glass  and  antique  furniture  and  sea 
captains  and  Mr.  Joseph  Lincoln.  They 
fr^vp  an  irf«>n.  I  understand,  that  Mr.  J. 
Lincoln  spends  his  summers  at  Chatham 
biL^i^it  Oil  a  pue  01  ciam  shells  making 
toy  windmills.  And  they  have  another 
notion  that  all  sea  captains  have 
whiskers. 

They're  regular  fanatics  on  the  sub- 
ject of  whiskers.  It's  hardly  safe  for  a 
man  ito  have  whiskers  nowadays  on 


And  this  is  a  text  book  on  biology, 
Kicked  out  of  Dayton  by  whiskered 
elders. 

Gladstone  explained  the  fossils  in  this 
book. 

Showing  they  were  not  anti-theologic 
And  the  world  of  science  laughed. 
Empedocles    wrote    this,  pre-Socratic 

philosopher 
Who   first   conceived   the   theory  of 

evolution, 

Which  apparently  contradicts  (note  my 

reservation) 
Tlie  theory  of  the  ark  and  the  paired 

animals. 
I  can  sell  you  some  labels,  too, 
"Passed  by  the  department  of  police," 
In  case  you  should  like  to  sit  on  the 

Common 
These  early  warm  spring  da\- 
And  read  your  books  there 
These  labels  will  positively  protect  .\uii, 
From  all  the  Anti-Everything  Leagues 
JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 

ON  WITH  THE  DANCE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's  quotation, 
"Dancing  in  the  Air,"  which  he  cast 
into  your  placid  sea,  started  a  few 
somber  ripples.  But  I  looked  in  vain 
for  a  verse  from  that  masterpiece  of 


Is  delicate  and  rare; 
But  it  is  not  sweet  with  nimble  feet 
To  dance  upon  the  air!" 

I  think  it  would. 

R.  R.  RAYMOND. 


Cape  Cod.  He's  liable  to  be  captured  at  horror,  whose  each  succeedmg  stanza 
any  moment.  Why  just  the  other  day  is  an  ever-mounting  surge  of  gloom 
a  poor  old  gent,  who  happened  to  own  Could  it  be  that  you  feared  you  would 
a  set  of  whiskers,  was  hunted  down  by  be  obliged  to  hear  that  nonogenanan 
i  a  party  of  explorers  around  Truro  way  nonpareil  refer  to  it  as  The  Ballad  of 
and  was  put  into  a  cage  in  the  Boston  Reading  Gool?  Would  It  not  have 
Zoo  before  he  could  get  enough  wind  been  worth  that  disappointment  to  have 
to  explain  that  he  wasn't  a  sea  captain  included: 

at  all,  but  a  Harvard  mathematics  pro-  I    "it  is  sweet  to  dance  to  violins 
fessor.  I       When  Love  and  Life  are  fair: 

I  understand  there's  a  movement  on  to  dance  to  Flutes,  to  dance  to  Lutes 
foot  to  forbid  hunting  sea  captains 
altogether.  This  same  movement  aims 
to  have  the  Cape  set  aside  as  a  sea 
captain  reservation.  The  idea  is,  I  am. 
told,  to  give  the  sea  captains  the  same 
chances  and  privileges  as  are  enjoyed  by 
the  buffaloes  in  Yellowstone  Park.  That 
sounds  fair  enough  to  me. 

Meanwhile,  these  explorers  Inform  me 
that  they  don't  find  the  Capo  as  wild  ! 
and  virginial— if  you  kno^^  what  I  mean 
—as  they  supposed  by  reading  of  Mr.  J.  f 
Lincoln's  books  and  the  R.  B.  advertise- 
ments.   Tliey  say  they  find  many  signs  - 
of  real  civilization  on  the  Cape,  such 
as  gas  stations  and  hot  dog  stands  for 
I  Instance.    Well,  if  that's  civilization. 
Cape  Cod  is  chock  full  of  it,  because 
there's  as  many  gas  pumps  and  hot  dog 
i  shacks  between  Sagataore  and  Province- 
'  town  as  there's  telephone  Posts. 
I    These  explorers,  tney  tell  me  that 
'some  of  the  cottages. which  they  have 
thought  to  be  the  various  homes  of  Mi. 
J  Lincoln  or  else  the  dens  of  untamed 
sea  captains,  turn  out  to  be  noth  ng 


t^h-"^-?  sincere  work  of  the  other;- 
I  Who  took  part  In  the  operas 

I  tht°  performance^  r 

this  character  completley  satisfa.- 
I  representations  of  operas  that  oft°n  , . 
,  the  resources  of  the  more  mature,  the 
,  fxPfienced  professionals;  but  pupllk  are 
;  thus  stunulated  and  encouraged;  their 
;  ambition  is  quickened.  If  they  are 
■  self-critical,  their  heads  are  not  turried 
l^V^n  relatives  and  friends 

I  noi  do  they  at  once  .thmk  of  knocking 
House  '^°Tf\l^       Metropolitan  5?e?f 
tinn  of  fiJi  'r^^y  say  With  the  convic- 
i  J„?Pcf°^„*''®      Pamter,  'it's  in  me  and 
must  come  out,"  they  will  persevere  tlU 
hey  reach  the  wished-for  goal    '  u 
they  realize  that  they  cannot  io  far  or 
that  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle 
^^L^^  '^^"^^^  '''tter  disappSnt-' 
ment,  whije,  gomg  to' the  opera  as  au- 
ditors and  spectators,  they,  knowing  the 
difficulties  attending  a  career,  will  be 
the  more  appreciative  of  artistic  worth 
and  more  lenient  towards  the  failings  of 

MANZONI  REQUIEMi 

I  Under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of 
Catholic  Women  of  Boston  and  for  the 
benefit  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital, 
Verdi's  Manzonl  Requiem  came  to  a 
hearing  last  night  In  Symphony  hall. 
Thompson  Stone,  the  conductor,  had 
at  his  service  a  chorus  of  more  than 
2(J0  voices,  an  orchestra  of  Boston 
S3Tnphony  players,  and  for  soloists, 
Mildred  Cobb,  soprano;  Rose  Zulalian, 
contralto;  Roland  Partridge,  tenor,  and 
John  Festyn  Jenkins,  bass.  Vincent  V. 
Hubbard  assisted  as  artistic  director, 

Since  the  performance  was  given  for 
charity,  detailed  comment  Is  not  in 
order.  With  all  propriety,  however,  it  may 
surely  be  said  that  Mr.  Stone  Inspired 
his  orchestra  to  play  with  finer  care 
and  better  tone  than  Is  always  the  case 
with  orchestras  who  lend  their  oresence 
at  oratorio  performances.  With  his 
chorus  as  well,  presumably  not  yet 
routined,  he  did  some  excellent  work, 
for  he  had  taught  them  a  neat  attack 
and  release,  pure  intonation,  and  a  cer- 
tain feeling  for  the  shape  of  a  plliMa 
If  he  could  not  secure  from  his  singers 
the  effects  Verdi  demanded — his  owt' 
exactions  at  rehearsals  are  still  the  talk 
of  Vienna — particularly  as  regards  pla- 
nissimos,  he  was  able  at  times  to  call 
forth  a  body  of  tone  that  stirred  the 
audience,  as  at  the  great  climax  In  the 
early  part  of  the  Dies  Irae.  to  enthusi- 
astic applause. 

A  fine  effect  Mr.  Stone  also  made 
with  that  magnificent  passage,  "The 
Heavens  are  full  of  Thy  glory."  His 
effects,  indeed,  Mr.  Stone  did  make 
most  successfully,  on  the  whole,  those 
most  dramatic,  where  sheer  energy  and 
force  stood  him  best  in  stead.  Given 
all  the  conditions  under  which  he 
worked,  Mr.  Stone  Is  to  be  admired  for 
making  the  wisest  use  of  his  resources 
and  to  be  congratulated  on  the  results 
achieved. 

The  soloists,  singing  music  written  for 
operatic  singers  amply  endowed  and 
thoroughly  trained,  did  for  the  most 
part  very  well. 
The  audience  was  large.      R.  R.  Ck 


more  nor  less  than  tea  houses  which 
are  owned  and  run  by  hard-headed  and 
tight-fisted  ladies  from  such  towns  as 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 

They  tell  me  these  women  are  regulai- 
expsrts  at  making  sandwiches  the  sisie 
of  Sesquicentennial  postage  stamps.  And 
they  brew  a  tea  trom  the  leaves  piucKta 
off  the  sacred  Mongolian  Usha  wee— at 
least  it  is  so  alleged  on  account  ol  the 
price- asked  per  pot.  , 

I  also  learn  that  many  of  these  old 
barns  which  ai^e  thought  to  b>  barrft 
aren't  barns  at  all.  They  are  what  you 
call  "Ye  Olde  Shoppes"  ana  msiue  you 
.  find  one  saleslady  of  the  high-pressure 
'  I  variety,  and  she  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  what  she  designates  as  "Very 
Unusual  Gifties."  Well,  it  seems  as  liow 
a  "giftie"  bought  in  one  of  these 
•  shoppes"  is  an  article  of  considerable 
higher  value  than  if  it  were  a  gift 
bought  in  a  common  ordinary  shop.  So 
they  tell  me  anyhow. 

These  explorers,  who  are  all  city  folks, 
inform  me  that  they  think  there  really 
aren't  any  more  eenulne  native  sea  cap- 


2  OPERAS  SUNG    MISS  ERDMANN  I 

AT  FINE  ARTS 


Mme.  Vlnello  Johnson  for  the  second 
of  her  operatic  presentations  In  the 
Fine  Arts  theatre  Jast  night  gave  per- 
formances of  "PagUacci"  and  "Caval- 
leria  Rustlcana"  under  the  direction  of 
the  experienced  Carlo  Petonl.  "Pag' 


Norma  Jean  Erdmann,  soprano,  as- 
sisted by  Clifford  Kemp,  accompanist, 
gave  a  recital  In  Jordan  hall,  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  program  read  as  fol- 
lows: Benatl,  Credl  nel  alma  mla; 
Pergolesl,  Se  tu  m'aml;  Mozart,  Deh 
Yleni,  non  tardar;  Schubert,  Der  Neu- 
glerige;  Schumann,  Mondnacht  und 
Fruehlingsnacht;    Strauss,  Zulignung; 


liacci"  with  this  cast;  Nedda,  Lucretia  j  Salnt-Saens,  Colombe's  Ballad  fron. 
Goddard;  CanlOj  Frank  Profita;  Tonio, '  "Ascanlo";  Duparc,  L'lnvitatlon  ai. 
Mardis  Brown;  Peppe,  Anthony  Guarlno; ;  voyage;  Debussy,  Mandoline;  Rebecc:? 
Silvio,   MarUn    Albrecht.    "(Javalleria  i  Clarke,  The  Cloths  of  Heaven;  Dmi- 


hlde.  The  Cloths  of  Heaven;  CharU. 
Bennett,  Phantoms;  Carpenter,  On  tlu 
Seashore  of  Endless  Worlds;  La  Forgo 
Hills. 

When  "Ascanlo"  was  produced  1: 
Paris,  Emma  Eames  took  the  part  o.' 
Colombe.    The  ballad  that  chants  ec 
Thus  *  it"  was  '  enticingly  "My  heart  Is  under  the  rock 


Rustlcana":  Santuzza,  Bertha  Landau; 
'.Lola,  Lillian  Smith;  Lucia,"  Plorilla 
jsiiaw;  Turiddu,  William  Hughes;  Alflo, 
!  Oscar  Granger. 

I  As  these  performances  are  practically 
i  exhibitions  of  advanced  pupils,  detailed 
I  criticism  would  be  out  of  place,  though 
I  it  Is  permissible  to  note  actual  merit 
;  and  reasonable  promise.  Thus  it  was  ' 
j  allowable  to  speak  yesterday  of  the  usu-  i  where  he  left  It,  when  you  went  away 
j  ally  good  portrayal  of  Carmen,  vocally  proved  to  be  one  of  Miss  Erdmann's  bes 
;  and  dramatically  by  an  amateur  Miss  ,  ^„„„,  ^..♦«,j.„  o#fo,.n~,r.  w«t  aimot- 
1  Tuckerman.  who  shows  genuine  dra-  ^ongs  yesterday  afternoon.  Not  alway. 
j  matic  instinct.  Last  night  Miss  God-  at  ease  wltli  the  quality  of  her  tone 
,  dard's  Nedda  was  more  interesting  than  she  succeeded  in  caressing  Oolombe 
I  her  Micaela  of  the  night  before.  Nedda  ^ords.  Also  In  Mozart's  "Deh  \1enl 
;  gives  greater  opportumties  than  the  gos-     ...  .  ,.  „  .•ii*o,.wo»» 

'  lel-eyed  maiden  who  goes  through  moun-  ^Wch  Is  from  the  Marriage  of  Figaro 

i  tain  passes  in  thin  slippers  to  sing  am  ?!^^LnE^f  ^An/^^hS^ 
o-4o   fh^t  /^^itrinouv  fr,T  swectness  of  tone,  which,  added  to  h 


aria  that  Bizet  wrote  originally  for  „™«  fh-  ,, 

„„„*u„-  »v.s,.o  An.)  it  ^a-,,  kq  coiri  chaiTiiIng  macner.  helped  erase  the  uj 
another  opera.   And  so  It  may  l3e_sala  comfortable    brittleness    that  wou 


that  Mr.  Brown  sang  the  music  of  Tonio 


ent^S^Ucally  applaJdIdI  "^ve  In  My>althful  Heart")  was  t 


BY  PHILIP  HALE 

liie  24th  and  last. Friday  afternoon 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  or- 
chestra's 46th  season  took  place  yes- 
terday afternoon.  Mr.  Koussevitzky  had 
arranged  the  following  program:  Beet- 
hoven, Overture  to  "Leonore,"  No.  3. 
Dukeisky,  Suite  from  the  Ballet 
"Zephyr  and  Flora."  Aubert,  Habanera. 
Wagner,  Ride  of  the  Valkyries.  Brahms, 
Symphony  No.  1,  C  minor. 

The  excerpts  from  Dukelsky's  Suite 
were  performed  for  the  first  time.  They 
consisted  of  the  Divertissements  of  the 
Muses  (Andante  non  troppo;  three  of 
the  Variations;  Coda;  Andante  and  the 
Finale).  The  baUet  itself  was  produced 
at  Monte  Carlo,  in  April,  1925.  There 
were  performances  later  at  Paris  and 
at  London  by  Dlaghilev's  BaUet  Russe. 
The  story  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  Clas- 
sical Dictionary.  Boreas,  as  M.  Diag- 
hiley  puts  it,  feU  in  love  with  his  sister- 
in-law  Flora.  For  the  manner  In 
which  he  attempted  to  win  her  he  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Muses  who  all  fell 
in  love  with  him  at  once.  The  nine 
Muses  wore  porjt-pia  hats  and  ear- 
rings; Flora  was  dressed  to  the  waist 
as  lor  the  Champs  i^iysees,  but  later 
sporied  spotted  tights;  Zephr  wore  a 
jockey's  cap;  Boreas  was  dressed  or  un- 
Qiesocd  '  in  tlie  manner  oi  tne  Mm- 
oians."  Why  in  this  manner?  Iror 
Boreas  was  at  home  In  a  Thracian 
cave.  He  was  a  fine  fellow  in  his  way  ' 
if  he  did  carry  off  Oreithyia,  the  daugh- 
cer  of  i;,recineus,  lor  m  the  Peib^^n 
war  he  befriended  the  Athenians  by 
destroying  me  ships  of  Uieir  enemy. 
Incidencaiiy  he  was  the  brother  of 
^.ephyrus,  the  west  wind,  and  the 
souun,  or  southwest  wmd  Auster  or 
■<otus. 

A  fine  fellow,  this  Boreas,  we  repeat, 
whose  stormy  wooing  of  Oreithyia  is 
told  in  a  magnincenu  chorus  in  Bwin- 
burnc's  "Erecineus." 

It  would  seem,  from  Dukelsky's  music 
that  Boreas  blew  stormy  blasts  through- 
out the  Xrolics  of  the  Muses. 

Here  again  Is  an  instance  whers 
music  for  a  ballet  may  be  much  more 
flective  and  significant  when  it  acconi- 
lanies  action  on  the  theatre's  stage, 
t  was  not  easy  to  associate  the  music 
played    yesterday    with    the'  Grecian 
Muses  or  with  any  Muses  save  perhaps 
,  Ihose  of  Montmartre.    There  was  little 
;  or  no  suggestion  of  a  ballet  in  the  or- 
,  dinary  meaning  of  the  word;  little  to 
[  remind  one  of  a  pas  seul  or  terpsi- 
I  chorean  ensemble.    Furthermore,  the 
:  musical  chief  idea  was  not  import.ant. 
while  the  variations  were  interesting 
chiefly  by  the  instrumentation  which 
wns  not  ao  ingenious  or  unexpected  as 
to  make  amends  for  the  comparative 
I  dulness-  of-  the  whole  composition. 
I    One  thought  more  of  Boreas  than  of 
the  amiable  Muses.    More  than  onc^ 
the  hearer  was  tempted  to.  cry  out  in 
tiie  words  of  the  old  song. 
"Cease  rude  Boreas,  blustering  faller." 
Dukeisky,  who  sojournCd  ln  New  York 
in  the  season  of  1922-23,  \Vhcn  an  over- 
ture by.  him  ;yas  produced  there — is 
only  in  his  24th  year.   Thos^  who  know 
nim  say  he  has  decided  talent.    In  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  Edwin  Evans  of  Lon- 
don, he  said:  "I  liate  all  'modernism,' 
and  I  love  being  modern.  I  believe  onlv 
:in  construction  in  the  truly  classical 
sense,  knowing  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  construct  a  fo.x-trot  than  to  write  a 
thousand  'poems'  on  golden  fishes,  bald 
Chinamen,  or  oyster-shells  as  the  so- 
called  'modernists'  do."     A  bit  of  a 
humorist,  this  Dukeisky;  but  one  would 
not  care  whether  he  called  himself  a 
reactionary  or  an  anarchist  in  music  ' 
if  he  would  only  write  pEtgcs  that  would 
interest,  eyen  by  their  wild  enormity. 

Aubert's  Habanera  was  brought  out 
in  Boston  by  Mr.  Monteux  in  1923.  It 
s  not  at  first  without  a  strange  lan- 
guorous charm.  This  is  soon  lost  in 
1' :.?sionate  outcries.  These  die  away, 
ith  the  opening  theme  entering  little 
•  Uttic  and  slowly  into  the  subcon- 


Iss  "Erdiriann's  program.)  ..  .-bi;'..czKy  gave  a  ren:u.kably 

I  Italian  composer— but  dramatic  performance  of  the  drama- 
dlntionarte.s  annarentlv  '  overture  of  Beethoven's. 

■^he  Valkyries  rode  at  furious  speed. 
No.,  that  one  would  have  their  steeds 
go  as  plump  horses  with  asparagus 
boughs  on  their  harness  drawing  se- 
dately a  carry-all  from  the  old  village 
church  after  the  morning  service-  but 
one  would  have  wished  a  little  more 
pomp  in  the  superb  figures  on  which 
the  'Ride"  is  based.  Nevertheless  the 
audience  enjoyed  the  tumultuous  rush 
and  was  enthusiastic.  While  the  tempo 
of  the  third  movement  of  the  sjTn- 
phony  was  certainly  faster  than  that 
of  a  Brahmsian  allegretto,  so  that 
there  was  hardly  time  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  desired  "grace,"  the  per- 
formance as  a  whole  was  stirring  and 
eloquent. 

Before  and  after  the  concert  Mr 
Koussevitzky  was  assured  by  the  pro- 
longed and  hearty  applause  that  greeted 
him  of  the  high  regarded  affection  in 
which  he  is  held  by  the  audiences  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  The 
concert  will  be  repeated  tonight 

A  few  remarks  on  the  season  now 
ended  wiU  be  found  in  The  Herald  of 
tomorrow. 


first  song  on  Ml 

Benati  is  an  old  hmuah  uunipuoci — uuu 
the  biographical  dictionaries  apparently 
knew  him  not.  Povla  Frljsh  has  sung 
his  songs  in  Boston. 

"Phantoms,"  by  Charles  Bennett,  re- 
called the  fact  that  Mr.  Bennett  died 
suddenly  in  Boston  only  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

The  audience  was  entirely  cordial  to 
Miss  Erdmann.  C.  M.  D. 


i'  24TH  CONCERT 


We  think  It  was  in  the  sixties  that  we 
first  heard  the  word  "gem"  applied  to 
breakfast  bread  of  commeal.  rye,  gra- 
ham, in  the  compartments  of  a  "gem- 
Iron,"  as  it  was  then  called.  The  Word 


The  46th  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  concerts  and  tl  e 
third  season  of  Mr.  Koussevltzky's  reign  came  to  an  end  last  night.  It  i^ 
customary  after  the  last  concert  to  review  the  season,  not  in  detail,  but  to 
note  some  salient  features. 

viHc  feared  that  there  would  be  a  preponderance  of  compositions 
by  Russians  were  agreeably  disappointed;  "agreeably,"  though  some  of  us 
would  gladly  have  become  acquainted  with  certain  Russian  composers  now 
living  W'hose  works  have  been  performed  in  other  cities  of  the  United  States. 

There  were  reactionaries  who  foimd  a  Russian  behind  every  foreign 
name.  On  Nov.  19  the  program  comprised  works  by  Tansman,  Krasa,  We- 
bem,  Walton  and  Beethoven.  To  our  amazement  a  subscriber  asked  us  1? 
we  could  not  persuade  Mr.  Koussevitzky  to  give  less  Russian  music,  at  least 
not  a  whole  program  of  it.  We  said  in  answer  that  Mr.  Koussevitzky  was 
abundantly  able  to  arrange  his  programs;  that  it  would  be  impertinent  to 
suggest  one.  "You  think  that  thte  program  to  which  you  object  was  all- 
Russlan?  Tansman  is  a  Pole;  Krasa  is  a  Czech;  Webem  is  an  Austrian; 
Walton  is  an  Englishman.  Then  there's  Beethoven.  Alas,  it  is  true  that  he 
introduced  Russian  themes  in  a  set  of  string  quartets;  but  he  did  it  in  such 
a  Way,  that  no  one  would  recognize  them." 

How  many  Russians  were  represented  last  season?  Borodin,  Dukeisky. 
Qlazounov,  Glinka,  Moussorgsky,  Prokofieff,  Rlmsky-Korsakov,  Scriabin. 
Stravinsky,  Tchaikovsky:  the  Russian  compositions  were  17  out  of  102. 


j  "gem,"  with  this  meaning,  is  in  Ameri- 
■  can  cookbooks;  we  do  not  find  it  In  the 
I  Century  Dictionary  or  in  the  Standard; 
nor  is  it  in  the  great  OxfoSd  Dictionary 
Can  any  one  tell  us  when  the  word  for 
this  breakfast  bread  first  came  into  use 
In  New  England? 

ITTMEN 

(For  As  the  World  Ways) 

Now  the  deep  bosom  of  the  earth 
Warqis  to  the  love-song  of  the  spring; 
He  woos  her  with  capricious  mirth 
And  soft  caress,  his  kisses  bring 
A  quickening  surge  of  life,  and  start 
The  ardent  throbbing  of  her  heart! 

He  uses  all  his  wiles  to  call 

Glad  blushes  to  hqr  lovely  face  

She  yields  to  him,  she  grants  him  all, 
;  She  thrills  and  glows  in  his  embrace— 
Their  rapture  gives  to  Beauty,  birth. 
I  Sweet  love-child  of  the  spring  and  earth, 

;  Who  breathes  in  softness  of  the  mom. 
In  feathery  clouds  that  fieck  the  blue? 
In  May-flowers;  pink  and  white  of  thorn; 

That  grace  the  fields  anew; 
Vvi.o  o....ifs  ill  roay  oio-so.iiing 
Prom  bush  and  bougli,  whence  carolUng 

?^  ^Hw'^^'^i'^^:. rippling  breeze. 
To  stir  the  tender  green  of  trees. 

Who  swings  In  perfume-heavy  heads  / 
Of  white  and  purple  lilac-bloom-  / 

J?n''^^.  in  verdant  tulip-beds 
The  brilliant  fabric  of  his  loom- 
Beauty,  who  hides  in  mystic  night  \ 
Of  moon,  of  love,  of  young  delight, 

hhT*'^'  ^P'^  stream, 
r^des  the  torrents  now  set  free, 

Sm    ^  ^^^P 
Mounting  the  rivers  from  the  sea. 
Beauty  who  strews  with  lavish  hand 
A  loveliness  o'er  aU  the  land— 
T,   \     *      *      *      •      •  • 
Beauty,  whimsical  child  of  spring- 
Beauty,  exquisite  child  of  eSrth- 
Wondrous,  the  gift  of  Joy  you  brliig- 
\°t'i?;,,*^^  hymen  that  g^^^'you 
birth!        ^  AGNES  "WELCH. 

BITTERNS  AND  BOOMING 

'rites  to  us: 
What  did  you  mean  this  morning  (Fri- 
day) by  saying  that  'realtoi?Tn  C^e 
bltfern'?''  "ke  TennyS 

You  may  well  ask,  Mr.  Swett  We 

ithi  c;SKe"r°^  ''-'^"^oi 

mJ^pry^^?  falUn\T'"T^e°n=, 
tern"  was  a  beetle.    It  is  tZVthe  b  t- 

IwhTch^u"^uttir'  tor  the  bo'om 

wnicn  it  utters  during  the  brepriino- 
sf  son";  hence  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  mipe-drum,  the  bull-ol-thT-bog  -The 
fo;^^u^'d?n:T"°P^' '  ^  "hoi! 


The  composers  of  the  season  were  numerically  represented  as  follows:  j 
Beethoven,  10;  Respighi,  7  (in  consequence  of  his  being  a  guest  conductor);  | 
Wagner,  7;  Brahms,  6;  Prokofieff,  5  (his  charming  "Classical"  symphony  was  | 
played  twice);  J.  S.  Bach,  3;  Handel,  3;  Mozart,  3;  Sibelius,  3;  Strauss,  3; 
Oasella,  2;  Scarlatti,  2;  Schumann,  2  (his  Symphony  No.  1  was  played 
twice);  Stravinsky.  2;  Tansman,  2;  Weber,  2.  About  40  were  represented  by  , 
one  composition.  j 

The  following  composers  were  Introduced  for  the  first  time  at  these 
concerts:  Bartok,  Dukeisky,  Krasa,  Langendoen  (a  member  of  the  orchestra), 
Lazar,  Scarlatti,  Sessions,  Stelnert,  Tommasini  (as  an  orchestrator  of  Scar- 
latti's Sonatas),  Walton,  Webem. 

Works  performed  for  the  first  time  anywhere  were  these:  Convers-^ 
"Pliwer  10,000";  Copland,  Piano  Concerto;  Duselsky,  Suite  from  "Zeph: 
et  Flore";  Lazar,  Tziganes;  Respighi,  "Church  Windows!  Roussel,  Suite  ii 
P  major;  Sessions,  Symphony;  Stelnert,  Southern  Night;  Tansman,  Sym- 
phony; nine  in  all. 

Twenty-flve  compositions  besides  those  just  named  were  played  in  Bos- 
ton for  the  first  time.  They  were  by  Bartok,  Casella,  De  Falla,  Dellus, 
Glinka,  Hill,  Ibert,  Krasa,  Mllhaud,  Mozart,  Prokofieff,  Respighi,  Rlmsky-  , 
Korsakov,  Scarlatti,  Sibelius,  Tansman,  Walton,  Webern,  Vaughan  WUl-  ■ 
^ams. 

And  five  compositions  which  had  been  previously  played  here  were 
heard  for  the  first  time  by  the  Symphony  audiences.  ! 

The  soloists  were  Mme.  Respighi,  soprano;  Mme.  Landowska.  harp- 
•Ichordist;  Messrs.  Stratton,  tenor;  Burgln,  violinist;  Bedettl,  violoncellist; 
and  the  pianists  Copland,  Cortot,  Gieseking,  Milhaud,  Respighi,  Rosenthal; 
eleven  In  all. 

The  American  composers  represented  were  Messrs.  Chadwick,  Converse,  , 
Copland,  Hill,  Loeffler,  Sessions,  Stelnert.      ,  i 

Not  all  of  the  unfamiliar  compositions  gave  pleasure  to  the  subscribers.  ! 
De  Palla's  Concerto  was  unanimously  regarded  as  poor,  dull  stuff.  The  great  ^ 
majority  did  not  accept  Copland's  piano  concerto,  Respighl's  piano  concert,  i 
Webem's  Five  Pieces.  There  were  other  works  that  excited  controversy, .  as : 
those  by  Krasa  and  Sessions.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  conductor  i 
vouches  enthusiastically  for  every  contemporaneous  work  he  introduces;  but  ■ 
any  conductor  worthy  the  name,  who  has  in  mind  the  duty  to  let  his  audi-  l 
ences  know  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  musical  world,  will  introduce,  care-  'ii 
less  of  applause  or  groans  that  may  follow  a  performance,  works  that  have ' 
attracted  attention  and  excited  discussion  elsewhere. 

There  are  honest.  God-fearing  men  and  women  In  the  audiences  of  i 
Symphony  hall  who  really  believe  that  music  stopped  at  the  death  of  I 
Johannes  Brahms.  (Of  course  local  composers  should  be  heard  indul- ' 
gently,  especially  v/hen  they  walk  in  the  good  old  beaten  path.  If,  knowing  | 
that  music  is  not  now  flowing  into  the  old  moulds,  they  wander  from  this 
path,  they  are  courteously  applauded,  but  are  after  the  concert  subjects  for 
earnest  prayer:  that  they  may  see  the  error  of  their  ways  and  repent  be- 
fore it  is  too  late.) 


•  i£ 


1  y  

^cious.  to  quote  from  M.  VuiYlerrnoz'^de- 
scription  of  the  piece,  a  description  that 
IS  a  fine  example  of  hifalutih.  The  ever 
recurring,  swavlng  rhythm  of  the  danc- 
J  brought  to  mind  yesterday  that  crlm 
!nnd  haunting  opera  of  Laparra's  "La-i 
i''  J^«=ard  here  in  the  palmyi 
he  Boston  Opera  House. 


r'^^/''^'""^"^  sound  his  drum 
Booming  from  the  sedgy  shaUoT' 

lsa?^ab'S{JtThTs&%'^-^^  ^°'"^thl"^  to 
putting  Its  bilHn^'T ri  d,T&  i^^' 

not  so  easily  made  out  "    Sir  'rv.,VA,o„ 

came  to  the  cdnclu.sion  that  the 

and  peculiar  noise  is  '  deduced  from  ?h» 


The  season  of  1926- 2T  was  a  brilliant  one.  To  speak  of  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  ■ 
many  memorable  interpretations,  some  '  of  them  extraordinarily  eloquent, ' 
would  be  merely  to  rewrite  what  has  been  said  in  The  Herald  during  the'i- 
seaaon.  It  mattered  not  whether  the  music  were  by  Bach  or  Strauss,  Handel  ' 
or  Tchaikovsky,  Chadwick  or  Prokofieff,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  as  the  interpretei 
was  thrice  admirable.   Boston  may  well  exult  in  the  fact  that  his  contract 
has  been  extended;  for  his  earnest  purpose  is  not  only  to  maintain  and  en- 
large the  fame  of  the  orchestra  whfch  is  now  incomparable  for  plasticity  j 
and  euphony,  but  to  make  this  city  once  more  a  musical  centre,  if  the  plans 
;  that  he  has  in  mind  will  find  generous  support.  ! 

While  the  orchestra  was  the  supreme  soloist,  there  were  solo  perform- 
ances by  Messrs.  Gieseking,  Bedettl  and  Burgln,  that  added  Interest  to  the  I 
concerts  in  which  they  displayed  their  art.  It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from 
mentioning  the  .exquisite  perfoi-mance  by  Mr.  Gieseking  of  Mozart's  piano 
concerto  on  Jan.  14,  with  Mr.  Casella  sharing  the  glory  by  his  masterly  con- 
ducting of  the  orchestral  accompaniment. 

The  choral  concert  of  March  4  was  a  disappointment  on  account  of  the' 
Inadequacy  of  the  chorus;  nor  was  it  prudent  to  take  this  chorus  to  New' 
York,  let  alone  the  cost  of  tiansportatlon. 

The  Beethoven  Festival  was  well  planned  with  one  exception-  the  in- 
clusion of  a  concert  devoted  to  chamber  music,  which  Is  not  heard  to  ad- 
vantage in  Syniphony  hall;  nor  did  the  performance  of  this  music  justify 
the  inclusion.  The  orchestra  deserved  an  evening's  rest,  but  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  let  that  evening  pass  without  a  tribute  to  Beethoven  Of  the 
solo  singers  engaged  for  the  Mass  in  D  and  the  9th  .symphony  only  Mr 


lu. 


•  les  was  iu!iy  competenl.  "^at  Miss  Austxal,  the  soprano,  was  unable 
lO  fill  her  engagement,  was  a  disappointment.  It  is  true  that  the  demands 
made  on  the  singers  by  Berthc^en  are  exorbitant.  The  chorus  was  un- 
daunted, valiant. 

Let  It  be  said  in  conclii.sio.i  that  the  Introduction  of  many  imfamlliar 
compositions  is  necssary  to  the  musical  knowledge  of  the  community.  If 
some  of  them  excite  disapproval,  even  anger,  this  is  as  it  should  be.  With- 
out dissent,  there  Is  stagnation;  an  attitude  of  smug  complacency;  a  folding 
of  the  hands  for  slumber,  except  when  they  are  raised  to  applaud  something 
that  has  for  50  years  been  regarded  as  orthodox  and  respectable.        p.  H. 


PLAYS  NEW  AND  OLD 


This  reminds  ub  of  verses,  "The  Progress  of  : 
Ereedman,  published  recently  in  the  New  York  Sun 

I. 

Wlien  publicity  was  a  calUng 
(It  was  before  it  became  an  art) 
Press  agents  had  no  learned  degrees. 
And  sported  no  Phi  Beta  kevs, 
They  invented  a  crime  appaiUng, 
And  thus  they  gained  their  start; 
A  story  of  a  robbery, 
The  latest  bit  of  snobbery. 
Or  a  bit  of  poignant  sobben- 
To  touch  some  mother  hean 


Mr.  Russell  Janney's  Ups  and  Downs.  Why  i 
Was  Not  "Paul  Revere"  Revived? 


It  Is  strange,  not  to  say  reprehensible,  that  no  one  thought  of  reviving 
for  the  week  of  Patriot's  Day  "Paul  Revere  and  the  Sons/of  Iiiberty,"  written 
f  "expressly"  for  the  Boston  Museiun  by  J.  S.  Jones,  M.  D.,  the  gifted  author  of 
"The  Silver  Spoon,"  "Sons  of  the  Cape,"  "Liberty  Tree,"  "Plymouth  Rock," 
^  "The  Carpenter  of  Rouen,"  "Moll  Pitcher,"  and  other  plays  that  delighted 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers.  We  learn  from  the  old  bill  that  this  drama  was 
produced  at  the  Boston  Museum  in  March,  1876,  beginning  the  second  week 
of  the  run  on  the  20th;  that  It  embodied  "incidents  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  each  event  pictured  through  the  medium  of  spirited  tableaux  and  ex- 
citing dramatic  action."  The  scenes  were  1,  view  of  Copp's  Hill  with  the  Sons 
pf  Liberty  awaiting  the  signal  for  Revere's  ride;  the  signal.  2,  Capt.  Wood's 
house  in  Medford,  the  Alarm,  Dr.  Clarke's  house  in  Lexington,  the  First 
Blood  of  the  Revolution,  Escape  of  Hancock  and  Adams.  "What  a  glorious 
orning  is  this!"  The  retreat  from  Concord,  The  Ambuscade.  3,  The  Battle 
[  Bunker  Hill.  Tableau.  Death  of  Gen.  Warren.  4,  5,  6,  Scenes  in  the  Siege  of 
Boston,  Including  the  Pewter  Mug  Masquerade  at  the  old  Province  House, 
Arrest  of  the  Spy — "Your  love  for  his  life,  Maj'flower  Deane!"    The  Old 
Cocked  Hat,  Departure  of  the  British  forces.  Grand  Tableau  of  Victory: 
•  Washington  and  his  Generals.  ^ 

The  chief  parts  were  thus  assigned:  Paul  Revere,  Chas.  Barron;  Gordon 
Vassal,  W.  H.  Crisp;  Abel  Siders,  William  Warren;  Gen.  Washington,  J. 
Rowe;  Geh.  Putnam,  L.  J.  Loring;  Gen.  Warren,  George  Riddle;  John  Han- 
cock, J.  Burrows;  Sam  Adams,  P.  Carlos;  Salem  Poor,  J.  H.  Ring;  Gen.  Howe, 
R.  F.  McClannin;  Sergeant  Blowhom,  W.  J.  LeMoyne;  Mayflower  Deane, 
Annie  Clarke;  Dorothy  Quincy,  Louise  Anderson;  Mme.  Jollencliffe,  Mrs. 
Vincent;  Mary  Wood,  Fannie  Skerrett.  There  were  41  In  the  cast  besides 
minute  men,  citizens,  masqueraders,  officers  and  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines. 
Fred  Williams  was  the  stage  manager. 

The  Museum  was  perfimied  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  with 
"Fellows  Exquisite  Perfumes,"  furnished  by  Smith,  Doolittle  and  Smith,  but 
.  Clifford  at  23  School  street,  according  to  his  advertisement,  "had  all  odors 
open  to  smell  of,"  'Xow  neck  party  shirts,"  could  be  obtained  at  Chipman 
I  Bros.,  97  Court  street. 

Did  many  ladies  wear  'T)r.  Warner's  Sanitary  Corset  with  Skirt  Support- 
'  er  securing  grace  and  beauty  of  form?" 


r  ^        ,1°^^.^^. "  ^  t'^e  pressman's  pride 

To  take  the  city  desk  tor  a  ride. 

n. 

And  when  Bamum  was  the  leader 

Of  the  Munchausenlan  clan 
i^he  ablhty  to  cover  land  and  sky 
with  colored  posters  six  feet  high 
Was  the  measure  for  the  pleader 
To  the  role  of  "vision  man." 
The  use  of  paint  the  goriest 
And  paste  in  places  scariest 
The  pictures  Manticoriest 
To  please  the  circus  fan. 

V      •  • 

In  those  days  it  was  the  pressman's  boast 
^nat  He  had  plastered  every  bam  and  pott 

nx. 

But  to-day  editors  are  high  brow 
And  the  public  has  grown  discreet. 
They  no  longer  hear  the  wails  of  the  girls 
Wiw  lose  their  diamond  pins  and  pearls 
And  space  in  dailies  Is  not  now 
For  insvu-ed  million  dollar  feet. 
The  news  that  Sophie  Tucker  i^  to  be 
In  the  nineteen  twenty-seven  "Gay  PaiB*" 
Must  be  disguised  as  poetry 
To  find  room  on  this  sheet. 

•   •  • 

To-day  the  press  agent,  »  »  ii<«r  CayarGlL 
Is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  arts. 

Apropos  of  press  agents,  the  manager  of  the  Teatro  Rossini  In  Rom« 
wished  last  month  to  ensure  a  good  run  for  "The  Merry  Widow,"  so  he  pub- 
lished this  announcement  In  the  daily  newspapers: 

"A  very  rich  young  widow,  attractive,  smart,  desires  to  mairr  "t.  O- 
tlngulshed  young  man;  his  financial  position  is  immaterial  so  long 'as  his 
habits  are  Irreproachable;  if  possible  he  should  be  a  diplomat  high  up  in  th« 
service.  Write  to  Anna  Giavari,  San  Luca,  N.  3988." 

Applications  arrived  from  many  towns.  Finally  came  a  document  from 
the  Venetian  tax-collector.  The  Signora  Giavari  was  in\'ited  to  explain  some- 
thing which  should  interest  her,  the  taxes  to  be  paid  to  the  revenue  by 
"a  very  rich  young  widow." 


|!       "The  Night  Hawk,"  which  will  be  seen  at  the  new  Park  Thaatre  tomorrow 
ll  night,  was  produced  at  the  Bijou  Theatre,  New  York,  on  Feb.  24,  1925,  when 
j|  Mary  Newcomb  was  the  leading  woman,  taking  the  part  of  Maisie  Buck.  The 
'I  cast  included  Agnes  Merrill,  Kathleen  Lowry;  Dr.  Perry  Colt,  Byron  Beasley. 
'  Walter  Colt,  Leonard  Doyle.  Mrs.  Hayes,  Kathlyn  Tracey.  The  strange  story 
I;  turns  on  the  Austrian  rejuvenation  treatment.  This  "tense  human  comedy," 
j  (to  quote  from  the  play  bill)  was  written  by  Roland  Oliver.  Mr.  Rathbun  re- 
I  viewing  the  play  for  the  Evening  Sun,  admitted  that  the  drama  was  original, 
_  1  Interesting  and  dramatic.  The  critics  united  in  praisuig  the  performances  of 
Miss  Newcomb. 


I      Jerome  K.  Jerome  says  that  a  play  to  be  successful  in  me  West  end  Lon- 
'  don,  must  draw  about  £2000  a  week.  "When  riches  Uke  that  come  pouring  In 
through  the  box  office  window  Art  flies  out  of  the  stage  door."  A  West-end 
manager  cannot  afford  art,  when  his  expenses  are  £1500  a  week.  "There  is 
I  distinct  danger  at  the  present  moment  of  the  British  stage  becoming  a  sink 
I  of  sexuality.  To  be  successful  every  new  play  has  to  go  a  bit  further— has  to 
be  more  daring  (it  used  to  be  spelt  indecency).  I  should  like  to  see  a  Little 
Theatre  in  eveiT  town  of  over  40,000  souls.  And  it  could  be  done.  The  Little 
Theatre  is  needed  to  keep  aUve  the  English  drama." 


The  Department  of  Music  of  Smith  College  is  making  an  Interesting  ex- 
periment. Handel's  opera,  "Julius  Caesar,"  will  be  produced  for  the  first  tlaie 
in  this  country  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Northampton,  on  May  14.  The 
opera  will  be  sung  in  English,  "in  a  style  derived  from  that  of  the  original 
performances."  Prof.  Werner  Justen  is  the  director;  Pi-of.  Oliver  in*> 
producer.  / 

Several  of  Handel's  operas  /liave  been  produced  in  Germany  within  a  few 
I  years;  we  believe  that  "Semele"  has  been  produced  as  a  dramatic  work  in 
England.  a 


A  lock  of  Beethoven's  hair  at  Pecs,  Hungary,  has  been  sold  to  an  Ameri- 
can collector  for  $10,000.  This  led  the  Observer  to  remark,  "Why  sh.ould  a  man 
pay  £2000  for  Beethoven's  hair  when  he  can  hear  the  C  minor  for  five  shill- 
ings.? I  suppose  it  Is  because  only  one  man  can  own  the  hair,  and  anybody 
who  likes  can  hear  the  symphony."  p,  u. 


~ls  \t  noo  possTDie  tnat  me  booming 
"realtors"  on  tho  Cape  had  a  windpipe 
different  from  other  men? 


Russell  Janney,  producer  of  "  The  Vagabond  King,"  that  delightful,  re- 
freshing operetta  now  at  the  Shubert  Theatre,  has  had  an  unusual  life  In 
the  theatrical  world.  Born  in  Ohio,  he  was  graduated  at  Yale.  As  a  student 
j  he  dreamed  of  the  theatre.   Having  left  college  he  organized  an  open-air 
I  company,  which  gave  one-day  performances  at  colleges  and  country  cliibs. 
j  "The  money  he  made  and  saved,"  Mr.  Lawshe   tells   us,  "was.  dCOpped  .,in 
I  theatrical  producing.  Mr.  Janney  became  a  press  agent,  made  more  money 
\  and  dropped  it  producing."  Going  to  London,  he  served  Beerbohm  Tree, 
George  Edwards  and  others  as  a  press  agent.  Returning  to  America,  he  pro- 
duced Tarkington's  "Seventeen."  This  was  pecuniarily  successful,  but  "Mar- 
:  jolaine,"  with  music,  based  on  "Pomander  Walk,"  failed.' 

The  success  of  "The  Vagabond  King,"  has  been  great  and  deserved. 
Opening  at  the  Casino,  N.  Y.,  In  September,  1925,  it  ran  without  interruption 
,  for,  15  months.  There  are  now  two  other  companies,  besides  the  one  in  Boston, 
j  playing  in  this  country;  in  London  the  operetta  has  met  was  much  more 
I  than  ordinary  favor.  It  is  said  that  on  the  opening  night  in  New  York  Mr. 
j  Janney  was  confronted  with  $86,000  in  debts;  assets  $67  in  cash.  He  had  faith 
I  in  the  operetta;  this  faith  has  been  justified.  "He  has  exploded  the  fallacy  of 
two  acts  of  nudity  and  overpowering  scenic  and  sartor ical  investiture  being 
indispensable  to  a  successful  musical  production."   Thus  unites  an  accom- 
plished press  agent  of  a  producer  who  has  been  a  press  agent. 


to 


Now  what  did  T^jmyson  write?  Read 
his  "Claribel." 

"At  eve  the  beetle  boometh 
Athwart  the  thicket  lone: 
At  noon  the  wild  bee  hummel  1\ 
About  the  moss'd  headstone." 
Of  course  Tennyson  should  have  writ- 
ten "bittern,"  if  only  to  oblige  this  ad- 
mirer of  his  early  poems. 
"Where  Claribel  low-lieth 
The  breezes  pause  and  die. 
Letting  the  rose-leaves  fall: 
But  the  solemn  oak-tree  slgheth, 
Thick-leaved,  ambrosial. 
With  an  ancient  melody 
Of  an  inward  agony 
Whei-e  Claribel  low-Ueth." 
It  is  the  fashion  for  the  young  lions 
roaring  In  print  to  sneer  at  the  earliest 
poeins  of  Tennyson,  but  we  would  not 
swap  "Claribel"  and  "Mariana,"  "Re- 
collections of  the  Arabian  Nights"  and 
"The  Lady  of  Shalott"  for  the  "Idyls 
of  tlie  King."  These  early  poems,  like 
all  good  verse,  excited  parodies.  "Coun- 
ter-Jumper:  a  Melody"  was  published 
In  Vanity  Pair  of  May  19,  1860,  when 
.  that  brilliant  weekly  was  inveighing 
"against  counter-jumpers;   men  taking  ! 
the  place  of  women  behUid  shop  coun- 
ters and  thus  driving  poor  women  from  | 
their  rightful  place  into  the  streets. 
The  parody  was  thus  prefaced:  "This 
truly  remarkable  poem,  of  which  Ten- 
nyson's "Clarlber  is  evidently  a  parod.v, 
was  found  among  the  papers  of  a  Re- 
formed Counter-jumper.  Taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  extraordinary  notes  It 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  highly  in- 
structive moral  lesson."   We  give  the 
first  verse:  t 
"Where  the  Counter-jumper  lleth 
The  ladles ^ause  and  bin 


Letting  the  goia-piece  unrr 
But  the  solemn  outcast  slgheth. 

Sad-browed,  funereal, 
With  the  outward  sob  and  sigh 

Of  Inward  agony, 
Wiile  the  Counter-jumper  lleth." 

ADD  'XEGAL  NOHigJ 

As  the  World  Wags:  | 
Did  you  ever  liear  the  one  shout  tlie 

cross-eyed  judge?    He  looted  down  at 

the  lli-st  jurjTOan  and  said: 
"What  is  your  namo  "'  Th«  second 

Juryman  answered.  "Jlurtln  PInr.mier  " 

The  judge  said,  "I  wasn't  talking  to 

you,"  and  the  third  juryman  Said,  "I 

didnt  say  anything." 
The  trial  theu  proceeded. 

JAMES.  L.  EDWARDS. 

Here  Is  another  "Spring  poem,"  ev!  - 
dently  a  parody  of  "Abandon"  by  rr 
B.  R.,  wlilch  we  pubUshed  recently: 
ABANTOMCD 
Skate  with  me  .^prll. 

For  the  skat  rig's  fine: 
Start  up  my  firnace 
Willie  I  call  Jje  mlno. 

'  i       Skate  with  m?  April, 

'Twill  some  day  be  spring; 
But  a  5miime:les-s  summer 
Is  a  shiver-  thing.      H.  ar  P. 

As  the  Worid  W(3S: 

I  enclose  the  losing  sentencp  of  ri- 
Butler's  argtune;i  in  the  n  ■  ■ 

"For  myself  Iv;lalm  the  yi 
assert  the  duty  to  prese- 
hold  the  prreat  uneric;.  | 
to  follow  after  L.the  to  I 
Ington  and  .\t|i»is.  ot   .  i.  i  ,  ..  „  | 
Jefferson,  of  M  lison  anil  M!«sltf4  c* 
.  Webster  and  Li  coin.  A 
-    Tiy  country  1  s  of  thee 
Of  three  I      .'  ' 
1  wonder  wi-  f'"  ot.^  - • 
Tilion,  N 


,  bv?e».  wcnuiKig  ji:,.re  i.,  ^.:uu,)ii  to  iheir 
personal  appearance  tlian  men  have  de- 
voted to  politics,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  at  the  end  of  it  all  they  are 
more  beautiful  than  they  were  at  tbe 
I  beginning— Robert  LjTid, 


|Ty  in  the  iymiSs"oriio 

I  tunately  mtjc   nymns  are  hod   delib  • 

■  erately  a  straining  after  orientaliaiix; 

■  the  music  is  not  v;iiat  might  bs  called 

■  pseudo-oriental;  but  there  is  an  exotic 

■  flavor  that  gives  the  suggestion  and 

■  impression  of  something  remote,  almost 
I  mystical. 

I  The  "Stabat  Mater"  was  not  so  happy 
la  choice.    Pergolesi  was  fortunate  in 

■  dying  young — he  was  only  26 — 
I  and  he  became  almost  at  once  a  legend- 
laty  character.    He  was  a  bero  of  ati 

[least  two  operas  and  of  a  mushy  story 
Iby  Elise  Polko,  who,  beginning  as  a  sing- 
ler,  sensibly  manicd  a  railway  official 
land  lived  happily  ever  after.  It  is  true 
I  that  Pergolesi's  untiring  devotion  to 
I  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  called  "that 

■  sweet  se.x"  brought  an  untimely  end, 
I  but  many  of  the  romantic  adventures 
I  attributed  to  him  are  fictions. 

I  His  "Stabat  Mater"  is  for  the  most 
Dart  sentimental  or  of  operetta  nature. 

[The  chorus  has  little  to  do;  only  the 

I  most  accomplished  singers,  well  versed 
in  old  Italian  traditions,  could  give 

I  significance  to  the  solos  and  duets. 
Mr.  McClosky  gave  pleasing  variety 

I  to  the  concert  by  singing  well  known 
songs  by  Carpenter. 


■  an  does  i 
■;  not  striv 
Uie  plane  of  the  gua.-i.  lie  aoto  liOi,  dc- 
jpart.  He  returns.  He  goef  in.   .   .   .  Hall 
ends  in  a  mountain  side  whidi  has 
[nothing  to  say,  and  in  the  wind  whUh 
'shivers  amongst  the  oak  leaves  just  as  It 
does  elsewhere." 


Abel  Bonnard's  "In  China,"  trans- 
lated by  Veronica  Lucas  from  the  orig- 
inal French,  published  by  E.  P.  Button 
&  Company,  New  York,  was  announced 
as  the  "winner  of  the  Grand  Literary 
Prize  awarded  by  the  Frencl^  Academy." 
This  announcement  should  not  deter 
anyone  from  reading  a  fascinating  ac- 


The  city  street  life  Is  as  ^'ividly  as 
minutely  described.   The  rites  hold  vio- 
lent instincts  in  check.    Serious  acci- 
[dents  to  these  people  are  comic  mis- 
dventures,  yet  draught  animals  are 
reated  kindly.    The  Chinese  love  birds 
nd  children.    Woman  is  reduced  to 
ullness,  to  nothingness.    In  a  funeral 
rocesslon  some  scratched  themselves, 
thers  Ughted  cigarettes.    No  race  is 
nore  afraid  of  ridicule;  no  one  ever  for- 
;ets  or  forgives  an  offence;  but  anger 
s  to  them  "an  obscene  degradation  in 
;he  public  eye."   Th"  hot,  dusty  streets 
ire  poisonous  with  e\il  smells. 

  < 

There  Is  a  chapter  on  Chinese  art,  the 
ininventive  architecture,  the  unimag- 
inative "appalling  animal  Chinoiserie." 

Confucianism.  Taoism,  Buddhism  are 
studied  curiously,  as  is  the  Chinaman's 
ImperturbabiUty  in  the  face  of  death,  i 
At  M.  Bonnard's  hotel,  Russian  adven- 
iturers,  associated  with  the  schemes  of  j 
iSemenov  and  in  the  pay  of  Japan,  ' 
'walked  with  long,  sinuous  steps  like  the 
movements  of  feline  animals.  The  faces 
of  two  German-looking  Russians  were 
soft  and  doughy  like  boiled  puddingg^^ 
Among  the  dancers  was  a  tall,  indefati- 
gable American  girl,  "handsome  as  a 
Venus  without  passion."    And  at  his 
hotel  M.  Bonnard  studied  the  causes 
and  expression  of  Chinese  courtesy. 


Our  traveler  went  into  the  country. 
He  saw  there  Bolshevist  emissaries,  en* 
deavoring  to  awaken  the  ancient  souls 
of  Asia,  Invading  Persia,  upholding 
Turks  at  Angora,  threatening  Japan,  In 
the  Korean  revolt,  agitating  for  revolu- 
tion in  India.  There  are  the  mission- 
aries to  whom,  especially  the  Roman 
Catholic,  M.  Bonnard  pays  graceful  ; 
tribute.  One  admitted  that  Confucian- 
ism had  given  to  young  students  "ex- 
traordinarily well-ordered  behavior,  won- 
derful discretion  and  exquisite  dell- 
carv "  The  students  that  return  from 
count  of  M.  Bonnard's  adventures  In  'cac>^^_  m  Bonnard  says,  go  back  "less 
that  strange  country;  nor  should  one  ^  reformers  than  as  ravagers" 


say  "Pooh-pooh"  when  he  learns  that 
the  adventures  were  in  1920-21;  foi 
Marco  Polo's  description  of  what  h« 
saw  and  heard  in  China  is  one  of  thi 
world's  great  books.  Mr.  Herkime- 
Johnson  informed  us  that  he  find 
pleasure  in  reading  and  re-reading  Si 
John  Barrow's  "Travels  in  China,"  pub 
lished  so  far  back  as  1804.  Mr.  John 
son  told  us  in  the  sti"ictest  confidenc 
that  he  had  gained  valuable  materia 
from  it  for  his  own  colossal  work.  j 

M.  Bonnard  is  not  your  ordinary  trav 
eler.  The  reader  will  not  acquir 
ly  labored  information  about  poUtica 
il  economic  conditions  with  carefull:; 
picpared  tables  of  statistics  and  re-in- 
j  forcing  foot  notes.  This  volume  will  no  ^ 
serve  a  hurried  tourist  as  a  guide  book, 
but  the  reader  will  feel  as  If  he  had 
Isome  knowledge  of  a  people  not  easily 
understood.  M.  Bonnard  is  a  sensitive 
soul;  sensitive  to  colors,  odors.  He  has 
the  great  gift  of  imparthig  his  feel- 
ing.s  and  impressions  to  Westerners, 
naturally  thick-skinned.  Thus,  arriv- 
ing in  Pekin,  he  was  struck  by  the  sight 
of  grev  trees  with  pinkish-mauve  blos- 
soms; "orange-red  walls,  roofs  of  yellow 
Lilfs.  red  gate.s,  a  marble  bridge,  pearly 
v-liite  Buddhist  monuments.  He  at 
once  realised  looking  at  the  crowd  in 
the  streets  that  the  individual  ha^ 
little  importance;  things  have  no  moreJ 
■'From  his  first  glance  the  traveler  reg- 
isters a  warning  that  he  is  in  a  coun- 
try which  never  surrenders  Its  soul, 
which  buries  its  secret  deeply,  immova- 
bly; that  he  Is  In  difficult,  difficult 
China."  4 


The  lot  of  the  peasants  is  hard;  they 
suffer  from  political  disturbances  and 
famine,  these  simple,  good  people,  who 
1  "have  no  idea  of  their  own  fortitude. 
Being  taciturn,  they  are  not  always 
'turning  their  souls  inside  out  for  in- 
i  spection."  M.  Bonnard  rtnds  there  is  a 
sort  of  inverse  grandeur  in  humility. 
"The  less  liumiliH-  we  have,  the  more 
we  shall  be  buried  alive  In  mediocrity." 

There  are  many  chapters  relating  the 
adventures  on  the  Yang-Tse.  Soldiers 
ever  on  the  brink  of  becoming  Insolent; 
Englishwomen  "exchanging  little  re- 
marks of  such  extraordinary  nullity  that 
you  would  have  said  that  It  must  be 
an  innocent  game  for  the  purpose  of 
practising  themselves  in  different  gram- 
matical terms  of  their  language;"  inert 
Chinamen  lost  in  contemplation,  "but 
v/hat  did  their  meditations  amount  to? 
Nothing,  perhaps!";  landscapes  that 
have  a  mighty  disdain  for  admiration. 
There  was  stopping  at  villages  with 
fetid  odors.  A  young  beggar  was  des- 
perately ill  on  the  ground.  No  one 
noticed  him;  "two  Chinese  gentlemen, 
one  in  flame-colored  silk,  and  the  other 
in  gray  silk,  were  exchanging  endless 
courtesies  in  the  way  of  bows  and 
smiles  close  beside  the  unfortimate  beg- 
gar." Many  of  the  people  in  the  streets 
had  the  greenish  complexion  of  con- 
firmed opium-eaters.  As  for  Chinese 
cookery — "there  is  nothing  that  a  su- 
perfine civlUzatlon  abhors  like  nature 
in  the  raw."  This  is  seen  In  their  dishes 
as  In  their  dwarf  gardens. 

"China  Is  the  country  of  motionless 
enjoyment." 


TWs  Frenchman  goes  to  the  Great 
Wall  and  the  Tombs  of  the  Mings.  He 

does  not  give  you  the  exact  number  ot 
miles  and  the  height  of  this  'waU,  but 
he  likens  the  little  grasshoppers  with 
their  equipment  of  red  wings  looking 
like  silk  and  steel,  to  the  souls  of  ManH 
darln  warriors  lingering  in  the  ancieni 
guard-posts.  He  remembers  the  thous-^ 
ands  of  workmen  at  forced  labor  on  thij 
wall,  obliged  lo  drink  water  so  cold 
that  it  made  then-  bones  ache.  He  tell! 
of  the  mad  and  great  Emperor,  the  chie: 
promoter  of  the  building  of  the  wall. 

As  for  the  tom'os  of  the  Mings,  whicl 
are  discreetly  elegant  in  their  propor- 
tions; "nothing  outrageous,  nothing  em- 
phatic, nothing  exclusively  funereal 
L  about  them,"  they  are  like  pleasant 
country  retreats.  He  entered  a  charm- 
ing wild  garden  and  then  a  chamber. 
"While  I  was  tliere  I.  heard  the  sharp 
dry  tapping  of  little  hoofs  on  the  pave- 
ment and  an  ass  went  quietly  by  with 
her  foal."  There  are  no  pompous  in- 
scriptions on  these  tombs;  only  the  pos- 
thumous title  of  an  Emperor.  Pride  Is 
here  so  lofty  it  needs  not  to  boast.  One 
i.^  brought  up  against  a  wall  of  rock. 
The  great  nUer  la  burled.     "Here  the 


Of  the  350  odd  pages  of  this  large 

octavo  voliune,  there  Is  hardly  one  that 
does  not  tempt  quotation.  M.  Bonnard 
and,  as  he  says,  the  most  honest  and 
Industrious  Chinamen  regret  the  days 
of  the  Empire.  In  1920-21  he  thought 
and  said:  "Let  us  remember  what  rebel- 
lion in  China  may  mean  if  we  want  to 
understand  how  successful  Bolshevism 
or  any  other  form  of  excess  may  be- 
come here.  .  .  .  One  mad  idea  in- 
flames coimtless  multitudes  simultane- 
ously." 

Even  in  translation  one  is  Impressed 
by  the  musical  charm  of  M.  Bonnard's 
manner  of  writing,  by  tlie  rhythm  and 
balance'  of  bis  sentences,  whether  he 
describes  or  philosophizes. 


;    J.  C.  T.  asked  about  Coflfln  Plt^ 
whose  sign  was  seen  by  a  bridal  coup 
Ij  visiting  Boston  In  September.  1844.  "T^ 
1  name  might  occur  in  a  story  of  Bll 
mlngham  negro  Ufe  by  Octavus  R< 
j  Cohen.  j 
Mrs.  Lillle  Buffum   Chace  Wymi 
(writes  to  us:   "If  your  correspondpi^ 
|J.  C.  T.  will  open  a  now  rat 


ra  wenry  uana,  a 
c'S  Francis  Adams, 
Liiai  i.iqui.iug  p(,ison  can  find,  on  page 
263,  vol.  1,  a  curioslt"-satUfying  sen- 
tence. Adams  Is  telling  how  the  re- 
nowned fugitive  slave,  Anthony  Bums, 
having  escaped  from  bondage  in  Vir- 
ginia, arrived  in  Boston,  where  he  'found 
employment  in  a  clothing  store  on  Brat- 
tle street  belonging  to  one  Coffin  Pitts. 
He  was  there  earning  his  living  at  the 
time  of  his  arrest.'  This  arrest,  by  the 
way,  was  authorized  by  a  warrant 
signed  by  Edward  Greeley  Loring,  charg- 
ing Bums  v/ith  being  a  fugitive  slave; 
but  the  deputy  marshal  who  did  thei 
an-esting  declared  verbally  at  the  mo-' 
ment  that  it  was  for  burglary.  That 
he  was  told,  according  to  the  custom 
then  prevailing  in  such  cases,  to  prevent 
any  objection  that  might  be  made  by 
lookers-on,  if  they  knew  what  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  man  really  iinplled." 

Other  correspond..-ats  ii.ive  consulted 
Boston  directories:  M.  S..H.  quotes  from 
a  directory  of  184T,  where  Pitts  is  lo- 
cated at  28  Brattle  street,  under  the 
heading,  "Clothing,  Second  Hand." 

F.  C.  B.  writes:  "In  Adams's  Bos- 
ton Directory,  1847-1848,  under  head- 
ing 'People  of  Color,'  the.se  being  listed 
separately  from  the  others,  may  be 
found  'Coffin  Pitts,  clothing,  28  Brat- 
tle, house  18  Belknap.'  " 

M.  B.  C:  The  Boston  Almanac  for 
1854  gives  Pitts's  ac»lress  as  38  Brattis 
street;  for  1858,  it  is  28  Brattle  street. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  consulted  a  Boston  Almanac  which 
I  have  for  the  year  1847.  This  almanac 
-ontains  a  business  directory,  and  (Joi- 
tln  Pitts  appears  as  a  second-hand 
clothing  dealer  at  28  Brattle  street.  Sol- 
imon  Guess  lyas  eneased  in  the  same 
line  of  business  at  32  Brattle  street.  It 
•eems  to  me  that  when  the  young  man 
found  himself  unable  to  satisfy  the 
:iatural  curiosity  of  his  bride  as  to  the 
nature  and  character  of  coffin  pitts  that 
10  might  have  stepped  into  number  32 
and  let  Solomon  guess.       D.  J.  O'C. 

MORE  ABOUT  PI'^'TS 

P.  B.  R.  Informs  us  that  Pitts  was  at 
one  time  a  deacon  of  the  First  African 
I  whurch,  in  Smith  court  (off  Joy  street) 
He  himself  lived  in  Joy  street. 

"I  am  hastening  to  answer,  not  be- 
cause my  information  Is  large  but  be- 
cause I  am  afraid  the  family  of  Coffin 
Pitts  may  get  ahead  of  me  and  fail  to 
recognize  this  as  a  good  and  much  need- 
,  >d  opportunity  to  draw  attention  to  the 
\  fact  that  colored  people  are  home-folks 
and  have  always  been  a  part  of  the  hfe 
of  Boston." 

An  interesting  article,  "The  Negro  In 
Boston,    by  Florida  Ruffln  Ridley,  was 
?"0jished  In  Our  Boston  of  January 
927.     The  years  from  1830  to  I860  saw 
he  development  of  small  businesses 
imong  the  middle  classes,  white  and 
Jlack,  of  Boston.  On  Brattle  and  Union 
treets  there  were  clothing  shops,  'new 
ind  second-hand.'  run  by  negroes;  the 
city  was  dotted  with   well -patronized 
■legro  barber  .shops;  towards  the  end  of 
he  century  began  the  growth  of  their 
competent  catering  service,  all  three 
hen    supported    by    white  patronage 
When,  towards  the  end  of  the  century 
the  'race  pride'  slogan  began   to  b  ■' 
pounded  it  was  the  death  knell  of  the 
hen  existing  negro  businesses." 

The  names  of  some  of  the  negroes 
^ho  ran  clothing  shops  were  John  P 
.-oburn^  John  Wright,  Simpson  Lewis, 
Jonas  Clark,  Edwin  Mundinco. 

iR^o  Hii^^^K  conducted  from 

'S49  till  about  1875  a  men's  clothing 
;tore  at  28  Bfrattle  street,  opposite  th» 
-^Mlncy  Hou<="  The  bundlne.  nart  of 
Which  he  occupied,  still  stands.  He 
ived  at  67  .Joy  street,  on  the  east  side 
not  far  from  Cambridge  street  His 
lame  is  not  found  in  a  Boston  Directory 
HI  five  years  after  1844." 
at  Is  fo'md  in  a  director  of  1847  )  A 

844  "Coffin  Pitts" 

h?4./**'"/^'';.  ^  probably  was.  to 
he  Pitts  family,  which  gave  Its  name  to 
P'tte  street,  he  was  of  rather  H'-=Hn- 

l^f^^r."S®*^^''"°''®«°'  1^  his  Christian 
_;ame.  Coffin,  was  due  to  relation.sh  p  to 
-o^..  u**^  Coffin,  a  Bostonlan  who;  in 
^814.  became  a  British  admiral.  As  Mrs 

i  '^.^  conducted  the  Brattle  street 
■nothing  store  a  few  years  before  its 

|iisappearance  m   1875,  It  is  probable 

j  1870  "  ^^'^         soon  after 

'  ►u*^^- J^*"^  ^-  ''^""en  of  Boston  writes 
•■hat  he  knew  Coffin  Pitts  "quite  well 
also  his  family";  that  his  business  was 
hat  of  "clothes  cleaning  " 

^iJ^'^^^  ^-  Whiting  of  Nantucket 
■ays  that  Pitts  lived  at  18  Belknap  street 
•-he  name  of  which  was  changed  to  Joy 
in  or  about  1855.  ^ 

100  PER  CENT.  AMERICAN 

(For  As  the  World  Wars) 

Sing  a  song  of  War  Debts, 

A  pocket  full  of  dough. 
See  what  Uncle  Sam  gets. 

Watch  the  surplus  grow. 
Mellon,  in  his  counting  house 
Counting  up  his  money, 
1  :  ^      'i-r  White  House, 
d"  honey. 


0  farmers 
.  _        .  .  est  yields 

More  Uian  e'.  t:i  planced 
On  any  Flanders  fields. 

Sing  a  song  of  War  Debts; 

See  'em  turn  the  crank. 
Grinding  out  more  paper 

To  "stab.lize  the  franc." 
Seated  in  his  garden, 

Says  Papa  Joffre  to  Poch: 
"La  Guerre  l*Enfer?   Non.  non,  la  Ptix! 

Ne  parlez  done  des  BochesI" 
By  the  dark  silent  river 

In  sorrow  sat  two  shades. 
One  was  the  generous  Marquis's; 

The  other  was  the  Maid's. 
Then  with  a  sigh  of  memory  1 

Up  spoke  great  La  Payette, 
'John  Pershing  said  a  mouthful; 

The  Yanks  were  there,  you  bet  I" 

R.  D.  W. 

Every  age  Is  one  of  transition:  Adam 
probably  said  to  Eve,  as  they  walked  out 
of  Paradise,  "My  dear,  we  are  living  In 
an  age  of  transition." — Dean  Inge. 

FATUITY 

(For  As  the  World  Wag») 

Oh  pants  are  pants  and  vest  is  vest. 
And  never  the  twain  shall  meet — 

But  yet  perhaps  It  would  be  best 
If  I  had  less  to  eat.      O.  BEASE. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  architect's  specification  for  a 
building  In  Lynn,  on  which  we  are 
estimating,  we  find  the  stipulation  that 
the  contractor  is  to  furnish  a  bond  to 
guard  the  owner  "against  claims.  i!ions 
or  defects  in  construction."  Whatever 
the  dangers  of  modem  life,  we  had  not 
realized  that  it  was  necessary  to  have 
special  protection  against  wild  animals 
in  our  neighboring  city  of  Lynn.  Here 
is  no  tj-pographical  error.  In  the  next 
paragraph  it  is  stated  that  the  bond  "is 
to  secure  the  owner  against  the  lions 
that  may  be  deemed  necessary." 

BUNDER. 


America  has  some  murders  of  which 
any  nation  might  be  proud. — Bernard 
Darwin. 

It  was  an  absent  minded  bridge-player 
who,  as  he  looked  cfver  his  hand,  said 
meditatively,  "I  wonder  why  they  make 
cards  pay  duty,"  and  let  everybody  know 
who  held  the  ace  of  spades. — Daily 
Chronlcla, 

CASELLA  LEADS 
TOPS' CONCERT 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
The  42d  season  of  the  Pope  opened 
last  night  In  Symphony  hall  with  no 
less  a  person  tlian  Alfredo  Casella  as 
the  conductor.  He  had  arranged  this 
program:  Bizet,  Prelude  to  "Carmen." 
Schubert-Casella,  Two  Marches  ar-  ■ 
ranged  for  orchestra.  Resplghl,  "Foun-  i 
tains  of  Rome."  Wagner,  Prelude  to 
"The  Melsterslngers  of  Nuremberg." 
Rossini,  Overture  to  "Cinderella," 
Verdi,  three  dances  from  "Othello." 
Casella,  Rhapsody,  "Italia."  Skllton, 
Indian  War  Dance.  Sibelius,  Valse 
Triste.  Rlmsky-Korsakov,  Caprice  on 
Spanish  Airs; 

The  hall  was  crowded,  the  Interest  ■ 
was  lively,  the  applause  was  enthuslas-  j 
tic.    Truly  a  brilliant  opening  of  what  j 
promises  to  be  an  unusual  season.  i 
i    A  glance  at  the  programs  of  the  week  i 
show  the  catholicity  of  Mr.  Casella's  . 
'  taste.  No  one  need  fear  that  the  selec-  ' 
tions  made  by  him  will  be  too  stiff,  too 
"highbrow."  On  the  other  hand  one  is 
■  assured  that  there  will  be  no  pandering 
to  vulgarity  in  rfisic  for  the  sake  of 
acquiring  momentary  popularity  with 
the  unthinking.  Mr.  CaseUa  respects  his  ; 
audience  and  as  a  musician,  wishiag  to  1 
please  that  audience,  he  purposes  to  give 
them  the  best  In  light  as  In  serious  \ 
music.  A  "pop"  audience  is  apprecla-  j 
tlve  of  the  best,  for  that  which  is  bei 
in  music  Is  emotional  or  rhythmicall. 
sthTing.  Last  evening  Respighl's  "Foun 
tains  of  Rome,"  the  prelude  to  "The 
Mastersingers,"    and    Casella's  pic- 
turesque, "Italia,"— it  was  a  pity  that  : 
the  argument  of  this  Rhapsody  could 
not  ha^•e  been  printed  on  the  program — 
were  heartily  applauded. 

It  was  InteresUng  to  hear  Rossini's 
overture  to  a  "Cinderella."  which  is  a 
comedy  based  on  the  old  fairy  story,  ; 
but  with  the  good  fairy,  coach,  etc..  j 
omitted.  When  this  overture  was  first 
played  in  Rome  the  theatre  orchestra 
was  a  wretched  one.  Most  of  the  play- 
ers were  musicians  only  at  night.  The 
chief  doublebass  was  a  sadler;  the  clari- 
net was  a  barber.    Mr.  Casella's  admilr-. 
ation  for  the  light-hearted  Rossini  i^,' 
well  known,  and  he  himself  is  too  ^  H 
a  musicii>^iot  to  appreciate  Offen'o, 
tlm..-'^^       f  demoniacally  gay  tunes 
-ting  melodies  of  simple 

Oaseilas's  Ingenious  orchestration 
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tables  half  way  back  on  the  floor.  In 
Uae  group  wer*  Mrs.  duller,  Mrs.  flora 


-..^  o'l'ut'  wcjn  ivus.  ruuer,  Mrs.  Flora 
Fuller,  his  mother;  Mrs.  Martha  Halspv 
his  sisier;  Dr.  C.  P.  Sylvester  and  Mv'v. 


larches  by  Shubert  was  heara, 
ing  tfl  tixe  program,  for  the  Xivst 
ui   this   country;    nor   are  the 
dances,  written  by  Verdi  for  perform- 
ances of  "Othello"  in  opera   houses  >■">=  ojjjm,  ui  uie  occasion,  j 
where  a  ballet  is  regarded  as  Indispeiis-           the  Governor  alternately  sipped  his  I 
able   familiar  to  many.    The  first  of  I  orangeade  and  applauded  toe  music 
these  dances  has  the  exotic  quaUty  that  '^'i^,,^^"^l?'PP}:ec'a«on- 
characterizes  the  ballet  music  of  "Aida."              "A^J^       ^l'|S'nson,  widow  of 
iTOough  the  three  heard  last  night  are  ;  f^'^lded  a  Jroun  of  Iv^mnho.^^'"^^'"'^^' 
'  not  all  of  equal  Importance,  the  Instru-    who  came  to  eive  M^^^r^'^^uo^^'il""^ 
mentation  of  the  first  and  secoi.d     i  ^ncourtreLnt/  IcaUer^^^^ 
unusual  and  singularly  effective.  ■;           ^he  hall  were  reeulars  of  thl  pt-^o,. 

There  were  additions  to  the  program.   XrJJoon  and  Saturday  eveniL^rtll  I' 
as  a  Moment  Musical    of    Schubert,  Uf  the  winter       '■"'""■^  t-veriJi^  senes 
Boccherinl's   famous   minuet,  Weber's  ]  -  li 

»se::\"::::i  'night  hawk'  given 

who  knows  the  orchestra  thoroughly;  \    j-„  ^^^^^  Theatre-   "Night  Hawk" 
who  has  his  own  ideas  about  Interpre-  i  .  „„-fs  bv  Roland  Oliver^ 

tatlon  and  is  able  to  realize  them  so  '  comedy  m  three  parts,  oy 
that  they  are  accepted  bv  players  and  I  with  Carroll  McComas,    presentea  uy 


o1^ned'^'lth^^%  COPLEY-"The  Ghost  Train  ' 

wS."^'*Sllve?te"  w\'l°eh  Arnold  Ridley's  mystery  play  cr 

Beck  m  a  comedy  sk^t^h^^  ^^'^  ^^d  Its   record  hrPaHn,, 
tine  Vox  and  Miss  Em  iv  ^^'^n- 
ventriloqulal    act    rnm  ^  Walters  In  a 
The  usOa   Pathe  Np^"'^*!  Mil. 
Cat  areThoTO  ^^^^^  the 


hearers.    Nothing  is  done  for  sensa- 
tional effect;   but   the  performances 
>  are  vital.  • 

The  program  tonight  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

Marcha  MlUtalre  ,  :.  .  .  FehirbeiH 

Overturs  to  "Ruy  Bias   Mendelssohn 

'On  the  Steppes  of  Middle-Asia"..  Borodin 

I  Sixth  Hungarian  Rhausody   Lisit  ! 

Overturu  to  "Sicilian  Vespers"  

I  Symohonio  Piece  Irom  "Uedemptlon. 
I  Franek 

I  Suite.  "Peer  Gmt"  Grieff 

First  Hunrarian  Dance  in  G  minor.  . Brahms 

I  Waltz.    'Artists'  Life"   

'  Entrance  of   the  Guests  into  the 


Wartburr.  from  "Tannhauser' 


By  THOMAS  CAEENS 
Boston  knows  this  morning  that 
spring  Is  here  at  last.  That  unfaUlng 
harbinger  of  sunny  days  and  warm 
breezes,  the  "Pops,"  returned  to  Sym- 
phony hall  last  night,  and  for  the  next 
two  months  will  delight  not  only  the 
music  lovers  of  the  city,  but  those  who 
find  In  the  combination  of  sweet  music 
and  clinking  glasses  memories  of  happy 
days  of  yesteryear. 

As  distinguished  and  coloilul  an  au- 
dience as  ever  graced  an  opening  night 
crowded  the  hall.  At  all  the  tables 
were  joyous,  laughing  groups  of  men 
and  women,  munching  their  pretzels 
and  drinking  their  ginger  ale  between 
numbers.  The  balconies  and  galleries 
were  Jammed  long  before  the  concert 
began,  and  "standees"  filled  all  the  cor- 
ners on  the  floor  and  draped  themselves 
about  the  statues  at  the  rear  of  the  top 
gallery. 

Few  Evening  Go'wns 
It  was  a  democratic  gathering,  too. 
Tliere  were  a  few  evening  gowns  on  the 
floor,  and  a  sprinkling  of  white  shirt 
fronts  among  the  men.  but  for  the  most 
part  these  lovers  of  good  music  did  not 
bother  to  dress  up.  The  "Pops"  are 
traditionally  Informal,  and  the  busines.s 
girl  In  tailor-made  suit  rubbed  shoul- 
ders with  the  dowager  in  gorgeous  even- 
ing wrap,  unconscious  of  any  distinc- 
tion. ^  ^ 

There  was  keen  interest  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  first  appearance  in  Alfredo 
Casella,  the  handsome  Italian  composer 
3nd  piano  virtuoso,  whose  presence  as 
conductor  of  the  "Pops"  this  year  gives 
these  concerts  a  touch  of  dignity.  When 
he  walked  on  the  platform  he  received 
a  whole-hearted  burst  of  applause,  and 
(he  enthusiasm  grew  as  the  concert 
jMOgressed,  reaching  its  peak  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  own  rhapsody,  "Italia." 
This  happens  to  be  an  old  favorite 
with  the  spring-time  audiences  In  Sym- 
phony hall,  but  never  before  has  it  as- 
sumed such  vitality.  For  Casella  seemed 
10  throw  himself  into  it.  his  orchestra 
;  responded,  and  when  Its  last  crashing 
'  notes  had  sounded,  handclaps  could  not 
'properly  express  the  delight  of  the 


Lepane  Amusement  Company,  staged  by 
Arthur  Hurley.   The  cast: 

6r!?er?^'^?olt .F.  &n  ~l 

^"^'.^rioS?''.   ca^r^oif'kcKs 

A  "teilse  human"  comedy  the  author 
ve-rdi  i  terms  this  play.    So  he  conceived  it, 
very  like,  and  so,  by  all  accounts,  iti 
was  first  played,  with  Miss  Mary  New-! 
Strauss  \  comb  In  the  leading  role.   But  for  the 
Warner  i  play's  revival  it  evidently  seemed  more 
'prudent  to  loose  the  tension,  with  the 
result  of  an  amusing  enough  light  com- 
edy with  melodrama  in  its  course,  sen- 
timentality here-and  there,  and  dialogue 
and  situations  very  near  what  is  nsky, 
but  adroitly  escaping  blame. 

The  theme,  of  course,  should  only  be 
treated,  if  treated  it  must  be  at  all.  In 
serious  vein— the  story  of  a  worn-out 
"night  hawk,"  in  terror  at  the  loss  of 
her  youth  and  her  livelihood,  ■who  moves 
a  sureeon  to  a  point  when,  from  pity, 
he  restores  her  youth  by  the  metnoos 
of  Dr.  Steinack;  who  struggles  in  all ' 
honesty  against  her  nature  to  lead  a 
decent  Ufi,  and  who  finally  goes  off 
to  exile  on  a  Kansas  farm. 

It  should  also  be  treated  with  t^e 
finest  of  taste,  which  means  the  play 
should  be  pitched  in  one  single  ke^ 
With  no  comic  Interludes,  no  obvioi^ 
^^ts  to  rouse  a  giggle.    Written  and  , 
played  ih  a  vein  of  grave  honest  rea  -  , 
ism  the  play,  because  of  the  real  spi- 
rtt^of  pUy  at  the  base  of  it  m.gh.  have  1 
anneai^^  to  a  fine,  though  narrow  pub-  ^ 
Lb:   But  Mr.  Oliver  lacks  the  courage , 
of  his  convictions,  by  trying  to  mingle 
gra;vity  with  sprightliness,  he  has  et- 
fected  a  compound  that  perhaps  wiU 
not  prove  to  the  taste  of  any  single  puo- 
11c 

Miss  McComas  had  a  role  on  her 
hands  that  would  tax  the  powers  of 
both  a  skilled  character  actress  and  a 
tragedian.  Though  she  might  have 
plumbed  a  deeper  emotional  note,  never- 
theless she  made  teUing  the  woman  s 
desperation  at  her  plignt  in  the  first 
act.  and  she  did  as  well  as  the  author 
allowed  her  with  the  false  pathos  of 
her  final  scene.  The  woman's  actual 
ikture;  her  hard  flippancy  in  her  age- 
ing days;  her  beguiling  ways  when  she 
was  young  again;  the  empty  head  of 
her  as  well  as  the  easy,  warm  heart 
and  the  physical  charm— all  these  Miss 
McComas  suggested  with  rare  skill, 
realistically  enough  but  always  within 
the  bounds  of  good  taste. 

Miss  Browning  had  the  needful  dis- 
tinction for  Miss  McComas's  foil.  With 
far  less  of  that  desirable  quality,  but 
still  well  enough,  MP.  Thomas  played 
the  doctor.  Mr.  Burton  brought  youth- 
ful charm  and  ardor  to  the  presentation 
of  the  doctor's  impossible  young  brother. 
1  Miss  Tataeau  did  what  she  could  with 
a  character  part  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  play.  The  audience  was  large. 

R.  R.  G. 


KEITH- ALBEE  ST.  JAMES  THEATRE 
— The  Kelth-Albee  Players  present 
"The  Butter  and  Egg  Man"  by  George 
Kaufman.    The  cast: 

Jack  MeCIure  ^WllUam  Blair 

(Joseph  Lehman  Frank  Ch.-irlton 

pannj-  Lehman  Florenco  Pendleton 

Jane  ^Vestori  R„th  ghepley 

Mary   Martin  Edith  Spejre 

'Peter  Jones  ^Walter  Gilbert 

,"^alter   Vlnfleld  Hyatt 

Cecil  Bcnham   panl  Rush 

Bcrnie  Sampson  ....Harold  Chase 

Peg-?y  MarIow»  Kathleen  Wallace 

r.  i.  vi  .jSydell  Laiidrew 

Oscar  Fritehle  Jack  Wpsterman 

(A.  J.  Patterson  William  Gerald 

The  play  concerns  not  only  the  evo- 
lution of  a  "million  dollar  show"  but 
also  the  evolution  of  a  man  who,  in 
his  cocoon  stage,  is  an  easy  mark,  but 
when  he  emerged  from  being  a  "butter 
and  egg  man,"  what  a  beautiful  pro- 
ducer he  turns  out  to  be!  Fresh  from 
Chilocothe,  wide  brimmed  hat,  appeal- 
ing stutter  and  all,  Peter  Jones  falls 
heir  to  the  scheme  of  two  theaferical 
producers  to  painlessly  rid  him  of  twen- 
ty thousand.  He's  come  to  the  great 
white  way  to  show  his  darling,  grav- 
haired  mother  Just  what  big  things  he 
can  do  in  the  line  of  staging  plays 
What  though  he  picks  the  kind  of  dra- 
ma that  the  police  and  Watch  and  ward 


 «  ***jov^ijf  yiuy  t ! 

its  record  breaking  engager 
next  Saturday  evening,  compk 
its  19th  week. 


"Afraid  to  Love"  Is  a  screen  comedy 
based  on  "The  Marriage  of  Kitty"  by 
Fred  de  Grisac  and  F.  de  Croisset,  di- 
rected by  Edward  H.  Griffith  and  pre- 
sented at  the  MetropoUtan  Theatre  wi:^ 
the  following  cast: 

Katherlne  Silverton   Florence  VldrT 

Sir  Kesrtnald  Beslslze   Ollre  Brtoi 

John   Travers  Norman  Tre  .  • 

Helen  de  Semiano   Jocelyn  Lt- 

Ba'ael   Arthur  Lnoli; 

It  seems  that  the  "movie"  makers  put 
their  elbows  on  the  table,  leaned  their 
thoughtful  heads  on  their  hands  and 
decided  to  give  the  public  something  it 
would  Uke  that  wouldn't  Interfere  to  a 
great  extent  with  spring  fever.  'They 
dug  up  the  old  one  about  the  hero  hav- 
ing to  get  married  before  noon  or  be 
disinherited.  It  never  seems  to  lose 
its  punch  especially  when  the  heroine 

(  Is  Florence  Vldor  and  the  hero  Is  Clive 

■  Brook. 

ThMi  they  dragged  In  an  adventuress 
to  make  things  Interesting.  They  tried 
to  drag  Lya  De  Putt!  into  the  part  of 
the  Perurtan  hussy,  but  Lya  tore  up  her 
"Wntract  and  JoceljTi  Lee  stepped  into 
the  part  and  didn't  overdo  It  much  too 
much.  — 

The  story  starts  in  England,  where 
a  feminine  godchild  calls  on  her  god- 


society  must  waggle  their  heads  and  father  (Norman  Trevor),  and  an- 
get  together  on  an  injunction  over?        nounces  that  she  has  to  go  to  work. 

There  is  a  strong  bit  of  characteriza- ,  Florence  Vidor  is  the  lovely  peimiless 
tlon  when  Jones  finds  out  that  he  is  I  one  who  has  so  much  grace  of  mamier^ 
only  a  figurehead,  a  man  who  comes  so  much  real  feminine  charm  unham 


in  handy  to  open  doors  and  keep  the 
company  In  champagne.  But  even  the 
dumbest  worm  will  protest  when  the 


pered  by  "IT"  that  it  makes  little  or 
no  difference  whether  she  can  act  or 
not.    Almost  Immediately  Cllve  Brook 


woman  he  loves  Is  told  to  "shut  up  and  makes  his  appearance  as  Sir  Reginald 
get  out."  This  worm  had  such  a  tem-  Belsize  iFlorence  has  been  hustled  into 
per  that  at  such  treatment  ot  his  be-  another  room  to  aid  both  the  comedy 
loved  he  gets  good  and  sore  to  the  plot),  and  Sir  Reginald  consults 

tune  of  another  ten  thousand  and  buys  ^'th  Mr.  Trevor  on  the  question  of 
out  the  whole  show.  Just  to  get  rid  of  marrying  the  girl  he  thinks  he  loves. 
^    . ,    .      ■  ^  ,  the  flashy  Jocel^Ti  Lee.  and  losing  his 

the  big  buiiy.  |  inheritance.    Miss  Lee  also  calls  and 


More  good  stuff  comes  when»  in  order 
to  get  the  necessary  money,  Jones  ha.s 
to  persuade  a  hotel  manager  that  hj 
has  been  waiting  all  his  life  for  a 
chance  to  take  49  per  cent.  Interest  in 
Just  this  particular  "*?ow"  of  a  show. 

The  charade  of  a  play  miraculously 
turns  to  money  and  crowded  houses. 


embraces  the  plan  of  having  Sir  Regi 
nald  marry  some  one  else,  get  his  in 
heritance,  then  a  divorce  and  marry 
her.  So  it  is  arranged  and  the  comedy 
unreels  Its  joyous  length  with  pleasant 
variations.  Mr.  GrifQth  evidently  made 
this  picture  with  a  smile.  He  may  have 
chuckled  at  the  bit  where  the  butler 


Conceit  sets  in  and  charming  Jane  1  crashes  the  plates  on  the  floor— most 
Weston— the  kind  of  woman  wlio  per- livery  one  aid. 
sonifies  those  immortal  words,  'a  man's 
best  pal  and  severest  crtUC — feels  that! 
Peter  is  lost  to  her.    Then  opportunity 


crowded  hall,  and  cheers  followed  him 
in  his  exit  to  the  ■wings. 

Casella  said  when  he  arrived  here  last 
week  that  he  would  try  to  give  Boston  i 
something  a  little  more  serious  thanf 
It  has  had  before  in  "Pop"  music.  I>urf~ 
Ing  the  week  some  doubts  were  ex-\ 
pressed  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  an 
experiment,  but  these  were  dispelled  by 
the  attitude  of  last  night's  audience. 
Even  Resplghi's  "Fountains  of  Rome," 
a  symphonic  poem  which  the  attaches 
of  Symphony  Jial!  were  afraid  would 
prove  a  little  too  "high-brow"  for  the 
occasion  "went  over  big."  seeming  to 
give  even  more  satisfaction  than  the 
more  familiar  prelude  to  "Carmen"  and 
Boccherinl's  "Minuet." 

During  the  second  intermission  Oa- 
.^ella  held  an  lmpro;nptu  reception  in 
'he  wings,  and  was  showered  with  con- 
gratulations on  the  success  of  tlie  first 
concert.  His  face  beamed  with  delight 
:  as  he  received  the  praise  of  Gov.  Fuller, 
as  the  representative  of  Boston,  and 

Signer  Agostlno  Ferrante,  Italian  consul  ||  i'uiiuis  to  ivir.  ana  ivirs. 

here,  representing  the  new  conductor's  (  ^i^d  Jarvis,  and  to  their  sprightly  son. 
native  land  and  the  hundreds  of  his  li  Bonny.  The  son's  debut  brought 
fellow  countrymen  who  were  present  last  waves  of  applause  from  all  parts  of  the 
night.  il  '  r»0"se.    Bert  Grant  and  Lillian  Daley. 

N    song  composer  and  society  girl,  pleased 
everybody  with  Berf.s  songs. 


KEITH'S  PROGRAM 


Light,  frothy  Jokes  and  nimble  feet 
clicking  off  dances  to  tuneful  music 
feature  the  bill  at  the  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  this  week.  Neville  Fleeson, 
writer  of  "Bye-Bye  Bonnie,"  with  Iso- 
bell  Mohr,  beautiful  and  talented,  pro- 
duced an  act  that  tickled  the  fancy. 
The  "All  Over  Town  Revue,"  headlin- 
ing Lew  Seymour  and  Jessie  Howard, 
and  with  W.  V.  Powers,  Peggy  Daugher- 
!ty  and  the  McGushon  twins,  was  well 
applauded. 

Father,  mother  and  son,  the  eternal 
triangle,  but  In  this  case  a  brilliant  one 
brought  more  honors  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


knocks  once  mora»  and  Peter  shakes 
hands  with  It  and  goes  back  to  the 
hotel  In  Chilocothe  to  be  Just  his  sweet, 
simple  self. 

Walter  Gilbert  shades  the  character 
of  Peter  Jones  very  well.  Whether  he 
is  Peter,  green  and  naive,  or  Peter, 
pathetically  downed  by  bullies:  or  Peter 
having  a  bow-tie;  or  Peter  consummate- 
ly conceited,  headed  well  on  the  way 
to  becoming  another  bull-headed  pro- 
ducer— he  is  true  to  life. 

Ruth  Shepley  had  little  chance  to 
make  knowing  grimaces  and  gestures 
of  sympathy  and  helpfulness.  She  has 
such  a  good  time  it  is  a  joy  to  watch 
her  whatever  she  does.  It  seems  a 
trifle  too  bad  that  she  throws  all  her 
lines  so  obviously  out  to  her  audience. 
Jack  Westerman,  as  Oscar  Fritchie,  the 
assistant  hotel  manager  who  went  into 


John     Gilbert     and  Renee 
Adoree  in  New  Film 


John  Gilbert  and  Renee  Adoree.  re- 
united for  the  first  time  slnc^  "The 
Big  Parade."  provide  excellent  film 
fare  at  the  Orpheum  this  week  In  "The 
Show. "  a  story  of  side-show  life  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Gilbert  Is  the 
handsome  barker  oa  the  front  of  the 
show,  and  Adoree  is  the  Salome  danc- 
er. Her  fortitude  In  shielding  him 
while  the  police  are  searching  for  him 
and  her  persistent  conviction  that  he 
has  some  good  beneath  his  hardened 
pxterior  make  up  one  of  the  season's 
most  interesting  movies.  Lionel  Barrj-- 
more  is  in  the  cast  and  acquits  him- 
self admirably,  as  usual. 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 


COLONIAL— "Crlss-Cross."  The 
Stones  star  in  a  Charles  Dlllngham 
musical  extravaganza.  Fourth 
week. 

MAJESTIC— "Pickwick,"  Prank 
C.  ReUIy's  production  of  Dickens' 
famous  work.  Third  week. 

PLYMOUTH— WlntArop  Ames* 
productions  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan operas,  "lolanthe,"  and  "The 
Pirates  of  Penzance,"  on  alternate 
evenings.  Fourth  week. 

SHUBERT-:^"The  Vagabond 
King,"  musical  version  of,  "If  I 
Were  King."  Last  week. 

TREMONT— "Oh  Please,"  musi- 
cal comedy  statfrlng  Beatrice  Lillle 
and  featuring  Charles  Winnlnger. 
Last  week. 

WILBOTt— "Yes,  Yes.  Yvette,"H. 
H.  Frazee's  new  musical  comedy 
with  Donald  Brian,  Herbert 
Corthell,  Jeanette  MacDonald  and 
others.  Fourth  week. 


the  theatrical  business  Just  so  he  coull  "LITTT.F  A  nVF1VTTTI?P«C!»»  fl 
tell  his  former  boss  what  he  thought  (I  .  tl  »  i:-!-*  a  U  || 

him,  was  a  riot.   His  facial  expressloi)  AT  MODERN,  BEACON"^ 

carry  him  a  long  way  on  the  road  li  .  

a  good,  hearty  laugh.        _  _   _  |  "The  Broken  Gate"  Also  Shown  at 

"The  Little  Adventuress."  a  version 
A.  A.  Milne's  popular  stage  comedy 
"The  Dover  R^ad."  with  Vera  Reynoldf 
as  starred  player,  tops  the  bill  of  new 
photoplays  at  the  Modem  and  Beacon 
Thratrcs.  The  cast  further  includes 
Victor  Varconl,  Phillis  Haver  and  Theo- 
dore Kosloff.  The  associate  pictm-e  is 
Emerson  Hough's  dramatic  story.  "The 
Broken  Gate."  with  a  cast  comprising 
Dorothy  Phillips.  William  Collier,  Jr. 
Jean  Arthur  and  Phillips  Snialley.  Tht 
I  final  episode  of  The  Collegians  serial 
1  "Breaking  Records,"  and  news  picture: 
complete  the  bill. 

I    When  a  discontented  married  couple 
;  turn  rebellious  and  the  wife  bolts  with 
I  a  philandering  actor  while  the  husband 
persuades  a  young  woman  artist  to  flee 
i  with  him,  there  are  started  compUca- 
j  tions  that  turn  from  seriously  threat- 
ening to  comical  by  fate's  vagary  of 
sending  both  couples  to  the  same  house 
for  haven  from  a  heavy  s;orm.  Thus 
I  is  the  first  named  photoplny  given  the 
office  of  supplying  ab' 
and  the  happ.V  soUitio 
I  married  couple  home  ^ 
suiting  provides  a  sati.-- 
Mr.  Hough'.<:  sto:y  is 
I  tic  and  plays  upon  the  t-;... 
!  presenting  a   woman's  b;'. 
so-tndalizers  whose  possin  ' 


I  T!: 

flLl 

t.iTi. 


il  1.-.  \w\i  piaj\'J 


it-cied. 


Film  Play  of  Elkdom  ai  l  f  n 
and  Scollay  Olympia 


"Moulders  of  Men"  is  a  screen  story 

dedicated  to  American  Elkdom,  adapted 
by  Dorothy  Yost  from  an  original  script 
by  John  Chapman  Hilder,  and  directed 
by  Ralph  Ince  and  presented  by  the 
Film  Booking  Offices  at  the  Fenway 
Theatre  and  the  Scollay  Square  Thea- 
tre this  yeek  with  the  following  cast: 

Dr.  W  illiam.  MskttbewB  Conwa.v  Tearle 

Anne  Grey  .  r.  7;  Marg-aret  Morris 

Sands-  Barry  FranUie  Darro 

Jim  Bai'ry   Rex  Lease 

Bame.v  Mulholland  Eiipene  Palette 

Detective  Maile.v  William  Knlrht 

Inspired  by  the  ideals  of  a  famous 
organization,  this  picture  has  been  built 
with  a  certain  moi'al  tone,  but  it  does 
not  lack  picture  thrills.  Crooks  and 
^-ihelr  ways,  the  leavening  Influences  of 
kindly  understanding,  a  dash  too  much 
of  sentiment  and  some  remarkable  act- 
ing by  a  small  boy  make  up  most  of  the 
fibre  of  "Moulders  of  Men." 

Ralph  Ince  has  directed  with  a  deter- 
mined hand.  He  ha.s  whipped  Prankie 
Darro  into  the  most  dramatic  actor,  lit- 
tle or  big,  the  screen  has  seen  in  many 
a  day.  With  emotion  and  actor-sense 
In  every  inch  of  his  small  frame.  Master 
|DaiTo  leaves  a  vivid  impression.  Con- 
way Tearle  as  Dr.  William  Matthews 
gives  a  thoughtful  and  genuine  per- 
fonnance.  Rex  Lease  as  Jim  Barry  and 
big  brotlier  to  the  small  Prankie  is  also 
far  above  the  average,  and  Margaret 
Morris  as  Anne  Grey  succeeds  in  being 
\0ke  "the  girl  around  the  comer"  in- 
stead of  an  actjiess. 


Adorning  the  screen  at  the  State  this 
week  pretty  Norma  Shearer  Is  the  star, 
with  Lew  Cody  bringing  in  very  strong 
support.  Tlje  story.  "The  Demi  Bride,"  Is 
laid  in  FrtBice  and  at  the  opening  Nor- 
ma is  In  4  convent  and  l/CW  is  a  gay 
man-about^-to\m.  Norma  sees  him  over 
the  convert  wall  and  decides  he  is  fair 
game  and  i  deterpiines  to  get  him.  Even 
thougVi  Blie  i.'?  only  a  cloistered  maiden 
she  has  a  very  practical  idea  of  the 
proper  method  to  pursue  to  get  the  man 
she  wants.  There  i;;  much  to  do  about 
triangles  and  ivate  fathers  and  jealous 
stepmothers,  but  In  the  end  the  two 
distinct  types  hit  It  off  together  and  are 
apparently  happy  ever  after. 

Norma  Shearer  ran  always  be  de- 
pended upon  for  Hii  intelligent  inter- 
pi  etation  of  any  role  and  there  in  little 
to  be  said  about  Lew  Cody  as  the  gay 
rounder.  Others  in  the  cast  who  ac- 
quit them.sclves  adequately  are  Cannel 
Myers,  Lionel  Belmore  and  Dorothy  Se- 
bastian. 

Lewis  Stone  and  Barbara  Bed- 
ford Appear  in  Film 


1  touched  at  Barbados  and  left  the  %eeds  UJ^T"®'"'^'? except  wl^cu 
'  ••       —  .  -    .  .  ■'eeusij^g  forced  them,  than  they  were  m  the 


-       -  there  Thiifnf-t  u  mBntinnort  i.,  ai^  .^^TT '  ne  lorcea  cnem,  man  tney  wer 

Soon  there  will  be  week-end  visits.  Sal™  (1707)   SM^Sn^k  "^^^^^^^  sentiment, 
pleasant  for  those  who  wish  to  escape  !ln  his  deUghtful  chapters  on  Barbados     "^i^^  -two  gentlemen  sang  to  an  ex 
from  the  city  and  are  addicted  to  what  '■^n  "ll.e  cfadle  of  the  olep"  "eedingly  friendly  audience.  It 


mentions 


'the7  ;;uTutd"o;;;porte:  pTels'ant  for  ^?'thf„Te™bfv\i^^^^^  nof 'have^'beln^'mo^e  prudent 
bachelors  who  are  lured  from  selfish         much  m^e  to  la^^^^^^ 

....  hxr       thnn.ht  th.f  rnrti.r,t.  won,en  chirieel,  the  poison  trees  shuS^ed  bv '  K  and  simple  ballads,  Irish,  Scot- 

every  UvingthinYMcJprthriScrab  '^'^^^  ""'^^"-'^  venturnig  into 


was 
friends. 


ease  by  the  thought  that  radiant  women 
will  make  themselves  agreeable;  all 
pleasant,  Indeed,  if  the  host  and  hostess 
are  not  exacting;  If  they  do  not  run 
their  house  on  schedule  time;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  see  to  it  that  the  beds 
are  comfortable,  the  meals  at  decent 


He  cites  the  caSe^o^  Adi^frarNekon  ^i^S^'wl  ^""'^  languages? 
who  was  «nievn7,tiv  K  ^^°"'i;What  these  singers  now  need  is  an  In- 

Tn^   water  froT^ft  nn^?  1?^  '^J}^Z  '  telligent  coach,  who  will  point  out  their 
ing  water  from  a  pool  Into  which!  i  present  limitations,  show  them  that  a 
mancnineei    had    been  |  song  is  something  more  than  a  collec- 
tion of  notes  more  or  less  skilfully  ar- 
Lt.  Bllgh  in  hls^>Ki;atlve  of  the  Mu-  ,  rS^^'l;.?"'!  ^  ^ 


branches 
thrown. 


of 


hours,  and  servants  are  sufficiently  paid  tiny  and  Seizure  of  the  Bounty  in  thd ' ''^^"^  the'  pubUc.^ 


so  that  their  hands  are  n6t  outstretched 
for  tips.  *  N 

Tf  there  is  the  "ideal  guest,"  there 
should  also  bj  the  ideal  hostess.  Helen 
of  Troy  was  said  to  possess  thirty  attri- 
butes of  beauty.  We  do  not  think  it  best 
to  name  them  here.  The  inquisitive,  the 
readers  of  "What  Do  You  Know?"  can 
find  these  attributes  in  Brantome's  lives 
of  noble  dames,  or  in  the  Critical  Die 


South  Seas  In  1789  „„ 

saw,  had  an  inclination  to  "assl7t"me* 
and  as  he  fed  me  with  shaddock,  my ! 
bps  being  quite  parched,"  etc.  Byron' 
basing  his  poem  "The  Island"  on 
Bllgh  s  narrative  and  an  accoimt  of  the 
Tonga  islands,  did  not  shy  at  the  word 
as  unpoetical: 

"A   seaman,   less   obdurate  than  his 

mates, 

but 


,?fr.^f.f:i' J 'Strong  and  Boardman  Show 
Fine  Musicianshijj^ 


"The  Notorious  Lady"  at  the  Wash- 
ington St.  Olympia  Theatre  this  jyeek 
is  a  most  refreshing  change  in  motion 
pictures.  Lewis  Stone.  Barbara  Bed- 
ford and  Francis  McDonald  arc  tlie 
principal  player.><  and  the  supporting 
cast  is  full  of  capable  actors.   The  first 

gart  of  the  story  is  laid  in  England. ' 
ut  the  rest  of  ttie  picture  and  all  the 
action  takes  place  In  the  inierlor  of 
Africa.  Patrick  Marlowe,  an  English 
army  officer,  kills  a  man  v,'hen  he  finds 
him  in  his  wife's  room.  On  trial  for 
his  life,  his  wife  says  she  is  guUty  in 
order  to  save  him  from  being  hanged, 
although  the  man  was  an  int-.-i;der  who 
broke  into  the  room  and  whom  she  did 
not  kniiw. 

Marlowe  goes  to  Africa,  looking  for 
■  dventure  and  forgetfuhiess,  and  goes 
;i  a  diamond  hunt  into  the  country 
i  the  cannibal  head-hunters.  Mean- 
while his  wife  h%s  follow-d  him  to 
Africa  and  WaUord,  an  Englishman 
who  met  her  on  the  boat,  has  fallen 
m  lov:j  with  her.    Marlowe  rni,iirns  to 
ti^  coast  to  get  supplies  and  Walford 
wants  to  join  forces  with  him  to  do 
something  big  in  the  eyes  of  Mary, 
Marlowe's  wife.  They  get  the  diamonds, 
but  on  tlie  way  out  are  attacked  by 
the    hefld-huiiters    and    Walford  Is 
wounded     'V/'alford  tells  Marlovv'e  his 
stovy  and  Marlowe,  thinking  that  his 
wife  loves  hlni.  brings  Walford  to  her 
with  an  offer  of  divorce,  but  finds  that 
ctiil  loves  him  after  all. 
"Getting  Gertie  s    Oarter"  1« 
showing  at  Kelth-Albee  Boston  Thea^t?^ 
v.'.th  Marie  Prevost  in  the  stelk^?  rSe 
For  laughs— frank,  honest  laughter— ff 
womd  be  hard  to  And  a  more  eff1ctlv« 
medium  than  thl.s  i-attling  farce-comedv 
°^  J'O'.nan's  wiles  and  mans  guile  ^''^ 
Mane  Prevo.M,  has  the  timl  «f  v,^ 
life  in  this  gre.t  farce    The  role  n?n 
'       l.ke  the  proverbial  eel-sto.  In  fact  i 
r'll^rV''.^"  .Mabel's  Room.' 


Two  excellent  musicians  came  last, 
night  to  a  hearing  in  Stelnert  hall, 
William  D.  Strong  and  Herbert  B. 
Boardman,  who  gave  a  concert  of 
music  for  two  pianos.  As  a  test  of  their 
fine  taste  in  music,  not  to  forget  their 
skill  in  arrangement,  one  has  only  to 
consider  their  program. 

They  began  it  with  Mozart's  D  major 
sonata;  if  people  object  that  It  has 
been  played  too  often,  performers  can 
always  come  back  with  "Why  not?  Is 
there  better  music  extant  for  two  piano- 
fortes?" Brahmr'';  Viriations  on  a  Hay- 
dn theme,  nevertheless,  which  foUowed 
in  admirable  concAisi,  can  hold  their 
own  very  well.  Later  these  players  camr 
forward  with  three  dan"-s.  B'.cli 
famous  Sicilienne,  a  delightful  Gavotte 
by  Raff,  and  Chabrier's  brilliant  "Bour- 
ree  Fantasque,"  a  group  most  happily 
combined.  Tney  ended  the  concert  with 
two  pieces  by  Mr.  Boardman  himself,  a 
Romantic  Prelude"  that  did  not  belie 
Its  name,  music  something  in  MacDow- 
ells  vein,  and  "Pines,"  an  attractive 
piece  in  a  more  modem  idiom,  "The 
Enchanted  Spring"  by  Templeton 
Strong  and  Henrv  t^iHIpvV  •'T^>5Hvifv  ■■ 
This  finely  musical  i)rogTam  was 
niayed  m  a  finely  musical  manner. 
Neither  Mr.  Strong  nor  Mr.  Boardman, 
I  to  say  the  truth  of  it  at  once,  can  rank 
J  J  as  a  brilliant  piano  virtuoso;  probably 

Men  and  women  cannot  b^  brought  neither  one  would  set  up  as  such  There 
together  in  association  without  either '  might,  Indeed,  have  been  at  hand  to 
attracting  one  another  or  irritating  one  the  benefit  of  their  performance,  a  wider 
another.— Lord  Hugh  Cecil.  I  variety  of  paino  effects,  more  of  sheer 

Tj  i     TT   1       1   i~  I  brilliancy,  a  warmer  glow  of  feeling. 

Jrat     nyland     and     Fran    P^t  there  was  in  evidence,  on  the 
•'  •'«»^^other  hand,  a  .sounder  musicianship,  a 

RlleV  Give  'OnpratlV  nnf^f  nine-tenths  of  the  per- 

Awicj  vjive    wpeidUC  anQformers  who  make  a  noisier  splurge  can 
Rnllarl   ^r\Y^na■^^■f  Command.-  Mr.  Strong  and  Mr.  Board- 

xJctiictU  VjOncert  man  allowtd  themselves  no  harsh,  coarse 

By  PHILIP  HALE  |tone;  their  playing  sounded  always  well. 

Pat  Hyland,  tenor,  and  Frank  Riley. ,  I?^L"f''^f|,f°  Aeetness.  ran 

V-  „        .,        ,  '"^y    spoilt    their  excellent 

baritone,  gave  an  "operatic  and  ballad  rhythm.  To  rub  its  sent  ment  in,  th°y 
concert"  in  Jordan  hall  last  evening,  never  lengthened  an  andante  into  an 
Frances  Weeks  was  the  accompanist.!  5^!'?'°;  to  make  us  listeners  stare  they 
There  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  |  ,"„t;-\-^f'egro^,^^^^^ 


tionary  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bayle.  The  '  ^^"^^^J^.^  pity  which 

ideal  hostess  should  have  more  than  j  _  .  .  i^^^^J^^si 

thirty  attributes  of  hospitaUty.  Watch  d  his  late  chieftain  with  cxplor- 

'    ing  eye, 

Mrs.  Eugene  Golightly,  the  adorable  ;  And  told,  in  signs,  repentant  sympathy: 
Eustacla,  the  niede  of  our  old  friend  :  Held  the  moist  shaddock  to  his  parched 
John  Henty  Chimes  of  blessed  memory,  ^     ^,    .  ^ 

is  ever  thoughtful  of  her  guests,  even  I  which  felt  exhaustion's  deep  and  bitter 
when  they  only  lunch,  tea,  or  dine  with  '  drouth. 

her.  The  other  day  a  blueberrj-  pudding  ,  We  find  no  reference  to  "grape-fruit," 
was  served,  a  tempting,  irresistible  pud- I  the  American  term,  before  1859;  but! 
ding.  Not  even  a  "multi-millionaire"  of  •  Chief  Justice  Samuel  Sewall  of  the  su- 
oil  wells— let  'em  squirt,  let  'em  gush!— |Penor  court  in  Massachusetts  wrote  in 
If  he  had  been  honored  by  an  Invitotion,  ;  his  diary  on  Jan.  I,  1720:  "Mi-.  CTooper 
would  have  dared  to  call  this  dish  a  i  sends  my  ■wife  a  present  of  oranges  and 
"puddin-."  As  is  well  known  to  dieti- j  a  shattuck  (sic)." 
clans,  consultors  of  books  on  etiquette,  i    „  _  , 

newspaper  patients  of  helpful  old  Doc  „,«fe  ,  a  graceful  tribute  paid  by 
Evans  blueberries  stain  the  teeth,  na-  Hilaire  BeUoc: 

ture '3  gift,  or  those  of  porcelain  or  china  "How  did  the  party  go  in  Portland 
bought  with  a  prl«;w 

What  did  the  lovely  and  desirable  Eu- 
stacla  do?  After  the  luncheon,  each 
guest  was  provided  with  a  new  and 
glistening  toothbrush  in  its  hygienic  lit- 
Ue  box.  Of  course,  these  brushes  were 
not  dipped  in  the  finger  bowls,  though 
we  were  obliged  to  kick  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  in  the  shins  and  shake  our 
head  as  we  saw  him  preparing  for  ac- 
tion. No;  withdrawing  from  the  table, 
the  guests — there  were  only  a  half-dozen 

 went    to  the  sumptuously  appointed 

bathroom  and  there  Indulged  them- 
selves in  sanilarj'  brushing  and  merry 
chat. 

No  doubt  Mrs.  OoUghtly  wlU  provide 
breakfasts  this  summer  to  suit  all  tastes, 
for  these  who  take  tea  end  toast;  for 
those  who  feel  life  is  a  dreary  desert 
without  the  morning's  bacon  and  eggs, 
for  those  who  prefer  an  apple  or  haU 
a  grapefruit  with  three  English  walnuts 
and  a  glass  of  tepid  water. 

Breakfast.  The  word  reminds  us  of 
the  inquiry:  "When  did  gems  come  in- 
to being?"  We  have  not  found,  as  yet, 
the  word  vnth  this  culinary  meaning  in 
dictionaries  great  or  small. 
I  A.  B.  C.  of  Somen'ille  wltes: 


square? 

I  cannot  tell  you:  Juliet  was  not  there. 
And  how  did  Lady  Caster's  party  go? 
Juliet  was  next  me,  and  I  do  not  know." 

And  Mr.  Belloc  has  this  to  say  about 
the  Ufe  of  a  painter: 
"I  am  assured  by  Dauber's  wife 
That  Dauber's  always  true  to  life; 
I  think  his  wife  would  far  prefer 
That  Dauber  should  be  true  to  her." 


audience.  The  program  read  as  follows:!  thus  musically  and  tastefully,  they  gave 
I   do  not  find  gems,  or  gem-fi-ons  Handel,  O  sleep,  why  dost  thou  leave '  greater  pleasure,  to  judge  by  the  ap- 

mentioned    in   Mis,  E.  A.  Howlands  —  nianco  fVio^,  ran,yi„r.ri  »v...„  v,ni»  ~»  *i  

New  England  Economical  Housekeeper  ^  „ 

-  — —  —   — Bassett 


and  Family  Receipt  Book,'  published  at 
Worcester  "in  1847.  There  are  400  re- 
ceipts, from  'Apple  Jelly'  to  'Wonders'; 
from  'Accidents  by  Fire'  to  'Whooping 
jCough.'  No.  1  Ripe  Bread.  No.  400 
Family  Tool  Chest.  No.  309  EUxer  Pro: 
tone  ounce  of  gum  mjTrh,  one  ounce  of 
Icanella  alba,  one  oimce  of  saffron,  one 
quart  of  brand^',  one  quart  of  West 
India  rum,  or  alcohol,  half  an  ounce  of 
saleratus:  the  more  agp  this  has,  the 
better.  No.  399.  Jefferson's  Two  Rules: 
'Never  spend  your  money  before  you  get 
it.'  'Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want 
because  it  Is  cheap.'  Eggs  must  have 
been  cheaper  80  years  ago,  as  the  re- 
ceipts call  for  from  10. to  40  eggs  for  a 
cake." 


Del  Rlego,  Homing.  "VVhlte.  so  P^^"^^  ^^^^  received,  than  half  of  those 
go  no  more  a  roving. 


R.  R.  O. 


,     ,     .  ,  showier  performers  who  scurry  wildlv 

Take  Joy  home.  (Mr.  HylanCD.  Mes-  over  the  keys,  displaying  their  technical 
sager.  La  Malson  Gnse  Rabey,  Tes  Yeux  skill;  who.  becau-,e  tiiey  think  they 
Leoncavallo.  Zaza,  piccola  Zingara  from  have  tempei-ament,  forget  that  they 
"Zaza."  Carnevali,  Vleni  amore  con  me.  must  have  music — or  presently  go  to  i 
(Mr.    Riley).     Halle,    Im    Zitternden  the  wall.  _  -  - 

Mondlicht.  Grieg,  Ein  Traum.  PallonS 
Domani  Leoncavallo,  Mattinata  (Mj| 
Hyland).  Leoncavallo,  Prologue  <| 
"Pagliacci"  (Mr.  Riley).  Puccini,  i 
lucevan  le  stelle  from  "Tosca"  tMr.  Hj 
'iland).  Martin,  Wayfarer's  Night  Sonf 
Morris,  The  Wandering  Jew.  Krame 
The  Last  Hour.  Mana-Zucca,  Nichavo 
(Mr.  Riley).  Duet,  Solenne  in  quest 
ora  from  "La  Porza  del  Destine." 

The  program  was  a  curious  mixture 
Ol  operatic  arias  which  only  accom- 
Ipllshed, 


lilt  SHKETTATliiU 

IN  MODERN  DRESS 


experienced    operatic  tenors 

Breakfast.    A  correspondent  of  the  i 
Sunday  Times  (London)  writes  that  40  i^J^f  ^ongs  of  merit  and  ballads  of  the 

years  or  so  ago  the  grapefruit  was  tick- 1 1  I  — —  '  -  -  —  -        — . 


"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  In  ir. 
em  dress.    Presented  by  .  the  Harvat^!^ 
Dramatic  Club  at  Brattle  hall,  Mayi 
3,  4  and  5,  an||  at  the  Fine  Arts  The- 
5  atre.  May  7. 

There  never  was  better  proof  of  th- 
ageless  quality  in  a  work  of  art  than 


she  scored  so  heavily  recentlV 
.         Ray  a.s  the  fiance  and  ex 

I  qultrsatlsf^U  ^  companrti 


shops  either  as  a  "pomelo"  or  a  "pam^ 
pelmoose." 

The  great  Oxford  Dictionary  says  that 
"pomelo"  is  the  name  applied  "in  Am- 
erica" to  the  fruit  "also  called  grape- 
I  fruit  and  (in  the  English  market)  ''for- 
bidden fruit.'  "  The  first  quotation  given 
under  this  head  is  dated  1858.  "Pam- 
pelmoose."  or  properly.  "Pompelmoose," 
is  a  name  that  arose  in  the  Dutch  In- 
dies in  the  17th  century.  The  adven- 
tiu-ous  Dampier  in  1699  called  the  fruit 
the  "Pumple-nose."  Edward  Ives  in  his 
"Voyage  from  England  to  India:  "Chad- 
dock  (sic)  .  .  .  it  is  a  fine,  pleasant 
irult  .  .  .  There  are  plenty  of  them 
at  Ceylon  and  other  places,  and  they 
commonly  are  called  pumple  or  plmnle- 
noses." 

In  the  sixties  and  seventies,  we  never 
saw  grapefruit  in  western  Massachu- 
setts, at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  at  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  the  inhab- 
itants prided  themselves  on  "good  eat- 
J"fU  °Lf^  Saratoga  in  the 


Klego,  White  and  Bassett.   The  wonder 
le  .that  the.  superb  George  Frederic  Han- 
del did  not  appear  on  the  stage  of  Jor- 
dan hall  trembling  with  indignation, 
throwing  his  wig  at  singer  or  accom- 
panist.   The  songs  by  Grieg  and  Mes- 
sager  were  worth  while,  but  what  pos- 
}  sessed  Mr.  Hyland  to  take  "Ein  Traum" 
I  at  so  rapid  a  pace. 
1    Mr.  li>ianU  ii<Xo  a  clear,  pure  tenor 
■voice  of  good  range.    His  enunciation 
I  was  uncommonly  distinct;  his  intona- 
I  tion  was  sure,  but  as  an  interpreter  he 

has  a  great  deal  to  learn.    A  singer;  ,„       «„,„„„«.«j  „v,  i.       t,    i-  . 

I  must  use  his  brains  as  well  as  his  voice.  %  ^%  Baptista: 

'Mr.  Hyland's  present  scheme  of  inter-'  pLr.^hi^  fL  if,™^o,^°^  F^''^?'', 
pretation  is  to  sing  a  few  measures  ?*'^I"^^''°|f  J"^  "^"?^'  Antonio's  so < 
sweetly,  then,  suddenly,  to  burst  into  a  |         J?"  known  throughout  the  l 
fortissimo  without  any  apparent  cause  :^  -^'  ,  Miss  Katherme  Small  as  Kath 
Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Rilev  seemfaWe  at™:      ^  ^ob  with  no '| 

present  to  comprehend  the  mood  of  poet '  fi"^"'!'""^  to  curlin.'  irons,  is  a  .spir:i 
and  composer  and  impart  their  under-  more  charmm 

standing  to  the  auditor,  though  Mr.  ®"^^^  the  one  taking  slwpe  br 

Rilev.ln  "La  Mai.^on  tiU.J'  lnT:  JrtJlJore  your  mental  vision  from  the  ■ 


Harvard  Dramatic  Club.   Padua  is  nov 
New  York,  or  to  be  more  in  the  spirit 
of  the  lines,  as  a  rule  it  is  "Gotham." 
Tliere  are  telephones,  and  "Elmer  Gan- 
try" on  Baptista's  drawing-room  tabic' 
(Baptista  is  a  Gothamite).    There  art 
songs  and  soft  shoe  dances,  all  ou 
modem  paraphernalia  of  gaiety  merger 
with  a  bright  old  Itallanesque  comeC 
of  intrigue. 

Mr.  K.  A.  Perry  plays  Petruchio  witl. 
gusto.  Quite  serious,  he  has  a  sllgiv. 
over-emphasis  that  is  not  quite  a  bur- 
lesque. His  is  a  breezy  Petnichio.  one 


I 


ikt  days  of  its  aTnrv   w.  flT.^  1  '  ^"^^  ^aison  Grise"  was  morei  ^P/' 

ftm^l^Lal  ?'^h?dd^k.  •  f^  this  respect  than  In  other' 


the  play.    Her  scenes  ■vriV. 


i)0 


I  I. -.1.,   are  d  ■ 
The  mod 

!>rieln  il.  nr-> . 


.lolatlons,  always 
out  seem  to  merge 
all  tiic  gay  spirit  of  the 
"Petruchio  Is  coming  In 
and  an  old  jerkin,  a  pair 
.11   oreeciies  thrice  turned,  a  pair  of 
boots  that  have  been  candlecaees,  one 
'juckled.  another  laced,"  and  Petruchio 
:rides  to  his  wedding  In  sombrero  and 
.  ;\aps.  brandishing  a  revolver.    That  Is 
:.c  trouble.    There  Is  too  much  shoot- 
.g,  making  the  play  quite  unintelli- 
gible for  a  period  to  the  more  craven 
c'l  tion  of  the  audience. 
But  the  one  really  grating  note  in  the 
eduction  is  the  choiois.   Male  and  fe- 
n;ale,  they  have  that  grim  look  of  "I'll 
no  this  step  or  die,"  and  chorus  girls 
really  shouldn't  look  as  sweet  and  re- 
pectablc  as  these  maidens,  anyway. 
Helen  Hayes  should  not  play  Lenore 
Ulric's  parts.     The  opening  song  and 
dance  was  the  only  painfully  amateur 
part  of  the  show  last  night,  and,  as 
most  of  the  audience  creaked  into  the 
Brattle  hall  chairs  after  that,  it  was 
quite  all  right. 

There  Is  splendid  clogging  by  Ogden 
Goelet,  and  a  black  bottom  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind  by  Sara  Sherburne 
and  Barry  Bingham,  all  extremely 
finished  and  graceful.  There  is  a  Lew 
Fields  scene  In  a  Ford,  Katherlne  and 
Petruchio  on  the  road  to  her  father's 
house — the  "I  say  it  Is  the  moon"  scene. 
It  fits  into  a  Ford  setting  perfectly. 
Petruchio's  valet  has  become  an  Al  Jol- 
son  type,  and  "Biondello,  servant  to 
Lucentio,"  an  English  nistlc  out  of 
Sheridan  or  Goldsmith. 

Oh,  ye&— the  play  Is  all  about  a  lady 
of  spirit  who  meets  an  immovable  force 
in  a  husband  of  more  spirit,  and  be- 
comes a  sweet  little  wife  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  way.  The  plot  is  embroi- 
dered and  interv:oven  with  sub-plots, 
"all  set  about  with  fever  trees."  The 
author  is  W.  Shakespeare  and  he  seems 
to  have  a  splendid  sense  of  humor. 

R.  H.  G. 


/lay 

Apropos  of  "Pickwick,"  now  playing  at 
the  Majestic  Theatre,  we  said  a  few  days 
ago  that  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  not  one  of 
the  characters  in  the  play,  was  a  real 
person.  M.  S.  asks  about  her. 

She  was  Lady  Miller.   Her  maiden 
name  was  Rlggs;  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  rich,  middle-class  widow;  she  mar- 
ried an  Irishman  In  1765,  once  a  captain 
In  the  113th  Foot.  The  couple  bought  a 
house  at  Batheaston,  two  miles  from 
I  Bath.   Horace  Walpole  said  of  the  es- 
tate: "It  Is  a  very  diminutive  principal- 
ity with  large  pretensions."  Husband  and 
wife  wished  to  be  literary,  to  establish  a 
salon.  It  was  said,  as  of  another  am- 
bitious little  poet:  "They  only  succeeded 
in  fotmdlng  a  restaurant";  as  was  said 
I  30  years  ago  of  awoman  InBoston:  "She 
■  called  her  artistic  gathering  a  salon;  but 
'  t  was  only  a  saloon."  Lady  Miller  pub- 
ished  her,  literary  efforts,  "Letters  from 
.  Italy,"  and  poems.  Did  Dickens  read  the 
'  latter  volume? 

"Say,  have  fiends  In  shape  of  boys, 
With  wild  halloo  and  brutal  noise. 
Hunted  thee  from  marshy  Joys, 
I        ,  With  a  dog. 

Expiring  frog?" 
i    This  was  but  little  worse  than  the 
'  v  erses  applauded  at  Lady  Miller's  villa, 
■..liich  still  stands,  though  It  has  been 
'  I  ularged  since  Walpole  visited  It. 

There  is  an  account  of  the  salon  In 
the  Rev.  Richard  Graves's  "Triflers"; 
the  Graves  who  lived  near  Bath  and 
satirized  Illiterate  Methodist  preachers 
in  "The  Spiritual  Quixote."  Graves  died 
ui  1804;  Lady  Miller  toward  the  end  of 
the  18th  century.  The  Yale  University 
Pi  ess  published  not  long  ago  "Lady 
iMiUer  and  the  Batheaston  Literary ' 
Cii-cle,"  by  Ruth  Avellne  Hesselgrave. 

In  Charles  G.  Harper's   "The  Bath 
Road"  there  is  a  picture  on  page  211 
uf  ^he  vase  discovered  at  Tusculiun  and 
brought    to   England  by  the  Millers. 
Decorated  with  garlands  of -bays,  the 
%ase  was  used  at  Lady  Miller's  recep- 
Uons  as  a  depository  for  verses  written 
by  her  guests.  ^It  was  presided  over  by 
one  of  the  tAtOts  of  the  party,  posing 
V  the  Muse       Poetry,  who  drew  the 
'oetic  offering^  from  its  recesses,  and, 
reciting  them,  crowned  the  authors  of 
he  best  efforts  with  bays.   The  oppor- 
unity  proved  too  tempting  for  some  of 
ne  v/ilder  spirits,  who  wrote  verses  of  a 
ibald  and  satirical  nature,  better  cal- 
culated," says  Mr.  Haiper,  "to  bring  a 
blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  Poetic  Muse 
than  to  add  to  either  the  morals  or  the 
harmony  of  those  gatherings."  Mr. 
Haiper  says  that  this  vase  Is  to  be  seen 
In  the  Victoria  Park  at  Bath;  but  a 


Xohclon  icwcv.ei  that  if 

struck  by  lightning  about  100  years  ago. 

In  "The  Bath  Road,"  which  Is  stuffed 
with  curious  Information  concerning 
"history,  fashion  and  frivolity"  on  the 
[old  highway — the  publishei-  Is  Edwin 
I  Valentino  Mitchell  of  Hartford,  Ct.— 
there  is  a  short  description  of  Pickwick, 
97  miles  from  London,  a  decayed  coach- 
ing hamlet  with  the  Pickwick  Brewery; 
also  an  Inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
title  "Pickwick  Papers."  Dickens,  as  a 
newspaper  reporter,  went  to  Bath  in 
1835  to  report  a  speech  of  Lord  John 
Russell's.  He  went  by  coach  and  had 
every  opportunity  for  observing  places 
and  people.  "It  must  ever  be  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  Dickens  noticed  the 
existence  of  Pickwick,  the  place."  That 
he  remembered  the  existence  of  Moses 
Pickwick,  coach  proprietor.  Is  proved  by 
the  talk  of  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller  as 
they  took  their  seats  for  Bath.  This 
Moses  Pickwick  was  the  great-grandson 
of  Eleazer  Pickwick,  who,  beginning  as 
postboy  at  the  Old  Bear  at  Bath,  be- 
came the  landlord  of  the  once  famous 
.  White  Hart  Inn.  This  Eleazer  was  a 
foundling.  He  was  discovered,  an  in- 
fant, on  the  road  at  Pickwick  and  named 
by  the  guardians,  who  followed  an  old 
custom,  after  the  place  itself. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  during  the 
run  of  "Pickwick"  at  the  Majestic  a 
string  quartet,  "The  Pickwick  Club,"  by 
Josef  Holbrooke,  has  not  been  played  in 
Boston.  The  first  part  opens  with  "The 
Field  Day."  The  chief  theme  portrays 
Mr.  Pickwick  in  all  his  glory.  There  is 
an  attempt  to  show  him  chasing  his 
hat;  the  personalities  of  Snodgrass  and 
Winkle  "are  also  touched  upon  lightly 
I  by  the  violins";  while  the  'ceUo  and 
{ viola  picture  the  Pat  Boy.  The  amours 
of  Tupman  and  Rachel;  the  rollicking 
picnic,  scenes  at  Wardle's — these  end 
with  the  dignity  of  Pickwick  reasserted. 
The  second  part  shows  the  romantic 
I  side  of  Pickwick,  though  tiiere  is  an 
elaborate  section  descriptive  of  the  rook- 
shooting.  Mrs.  Bardell's  nature  fur- 
nishes jaunty  measures  for  the  viola. 
The  wiles  of  the  law  provide  "twisting 
and  tortuous"  pages. 

The  London  critics  differed  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  quartet:  Ernest  Walker 
called  it  "brilliant."  Six  years  ago  last 
month  the  London  Times  took  a  sterner 
view,  saying  the  quartet  should  be 
named  "Quasimodo."  "There  is  some- 
thing funny  in  seeing  a  man  make 
faces  through  a  clerestory  window,  and 
then  finding  out  that  he  was  doing  no 
violence,  after  all,  to  what  was  his  nat- 
ural cast  of  countenance;  whereas  to 
watch  a  man  putting  himself  in  a  series 
of  false  positions  and  to  miss  the  one 
point  by  which  Dickens  endears  him  to 
us,  that  he  had  a  soul  above  anything 
vulgar,  is  not  funny  at  all.  This  quality 
of  cheapness  in  the  music  Is  distressing 
to  an  attentive  ear.  One  is  a  little 
ashamed  of  It." 


While  some  may  regard  "Great  Ex- 
pectations" as  Dickens's  finest  novel,  in 
spite  of  the  happy  ending  forced  on  him 
by  the  publisher  and  Wllkie  Collin.s,  the 
"Pickwick  Papers"  is  undoubtedly  his 
greatest  work,  although  Miss  Jenkyns 
thought  the  book  by  no  means  equal  to 
Dr.  Johnson's  "Rasselas"  and  had  a 
memorable  dispute  with  Capt.  Brown  in 
Cranford  about  the  respective  merits. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Captain 
was  run  over  and  killed  by  a  railway 
train  as  he  was  "deeply  engaged  in  the 
perusal  of  a  number  of  'Pickwick'  which 
he  had  Just  received."  Miss  Jenkyns, 
hearing  the  news  exclaimed,  "Poor,  dear, 
infatuated  man!" 

Well,  many  have  been  Infatuated  by 
"Pickwick,"  which  will  long  stand 
among  the  few  great  picaresque  ro- 
mances, and  has  been  recognized  as 
great  in  other  nations  than  England 
and  the  United  States.  (We  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  the  amusing  French 
play,  and  of  Debussy's  piano  prelude, 
"Homage  to  S.  Pickwick,  Esq.") 

To  many  it  Is  a  joy  to  see  these  char- 
acters of  Dickens  so  vividly  portrayed 
in  flesh  and  blood  on  the  stage  of  the 
Majestic  Theatre.  If  one  has  not  time 
to  re-read  the  book  before  going  to  the 
play,  we  recommend  the  essay  by 
George  Gissing,  written  as  a  preface  to 
the  volume  in  the  Rochester  edition  but 
included  in  Gissing's  "Critical  Studies 
of  the  Works  of  Charles  Dickens." 
"Pickwick  Papers"  is,  as  Gissing  wrote, 
an  English  classic,  representative  of  its 
age,  "exhibiting  the  life  and  the  ideals 
of  an  important  class  of  English  folk, 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Victorian  era." 
It  Is  a  mental  tonic;  in  forthright 
flow  of  vivacity  the  book  has  no  parallel. 

"Turn  to  the  volume  in  middle  age 
.  .  .  the  eyes  bring  a  larger  power  of 
seeing,  and  to  follow  the  old  story  from 
page  to  page  is  to  man-el  at  the  obser- 
vation, the  charity,  the  wisdom,  which 
Insensibly  convert  a  book  of  jests  into  a 
cherished  masterpiece  of  literature." 

Surely  there  should  be  enough  lovtrs 
of  Dickens  in  Boston  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  elaborate  and  */lvid  pro- 
duction of  the  play  at  the  Majestic  for 
many  day*.  , 

*.-cB.    lucK  .n,.  ^ 


Hv.^  ^    l-f-^  7 

"Massachusetts  cities  are  forging  to 
the  front  claiming  the  honor  of  be- 
stowing their  names  on  one  of  the  six 
new  cruisers  of  the  navy." 

Worcester,  Gloucester,  Haverhill, 
Northampton.  Holyoke.  Lowell  and  Bos- 
ton press  their  claims.  We  are  seven, 
they  shout,  but  only  one  will  be  chosen. 
Is  Boston  a  lucky  name  for  a  vessel? 
Remember  the  fate  of  the  Inman 
steamship  City  of  Boston,  a  fate  the 
more  terrible  in  that  no  one  knows  the 
cause  of  her  disappearance. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  calling  at  The 
Herald  office  yesterday,  denied  the  re- 
port that  he  has  signed  a  petition  ask- 
ing that  the  name  of  the  new  cniiser 
should  be  Clan;iport.  "That  name,"  he 
said,  in  a  burst  of  pride,  "should  be 
given  only  to  a  dreadnought." 

Nearly  80  years  ago  Herman  MelMlle 
discussed  the  names  of  battleships.  Open 
vol.  I  of  "Mardi"— we  are  speaking  of 
the  first  edition— and  turn  to  pag-^s  110 
and  111.  "In  the  matter  of  - christen- 
ing ships  of  war.  Christian  nations  arc 
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but  too  apt  to  be  dare-deVils."  Mehille 
gn-es  the  names  of  British,  French  ana 
Spanish  vessels.  The  Spanish  'have 
ran.sacked  the  theology'  of  the  religion 
of  peace  for  fine  names  for  their  fight- 
ing ships;  stopping  not  at  designating 
one  of  their  thres-deckers  The  Mosc 
Koly  Trinity."  He  found  the  American 
names  much  better  "(barying  Scorpions, 
Hornets  and  Wasps) :  Ohio,  Virginia. 
Carohna,  Vermont.  And  if  ever  these 
Yankees  fight  great  sea  engagements — 
which  Heaven  forefend! — how  glorious, 
poetically  speaking,  to  range  up  the 
whole  federated  fleet  and  pour  forth  a 
broadside  from  Florida  to  Maine.  Ay, 
ay,  very  glorious  Indeed!  Yet  in  that 
proud  crowing  of  cannon,  how  shall  the 
shade  of  peace-lo\Tng  Penn  be  as- 
tounded, to  see  the  mightiest  murderer 
of  them  all,  the  great  Pennsylvania,  a 
vf-ry  namesake  of  his.  Truly,  the  Penn- 
sylvania's guns  should  be  the  wooden 
ones,  called  by  men-of-war's  men, 
Quakers." 

Do  men  deUght  in  "Mardi"  today? 
Some  of  the  EngUsh  critics,  loud  in 
praise  of  "Typee"  and  "Omoo '  were 
bitter  in  their  treatment  of  "Mardi" 
when  it  appeared  in  1849.  Blackwood's 
Magazine  asked:  "Wliat  trash  is  this'? ' 
The  Dublin  University  Magazine  called 
the  book  "One  of  the  saddest,  most 
melancholy,  most  deplorable  and  hu- 
miliating perversions  of  genius  of  a 
high  order  in  the  English  language." 
But  the  Literary  Gazette  said:  "The 
pages  are  brilliant;  the  adventure?* 
superb,"  and  the  Examiner  thou?., 
that  "Charles  Lamb  might  have  imag- 
jined  such  a  party  as  Mr."  Melville  im- 
agines at  Plato  s  table." 


high." 

Do  yoh 
Mr.  Graf 
hifalutin '. 

"Who  V 
Babbalar 
cussed  po 

and  to  cor  r 
not  "vile  Sliag,  Pig-tall, 
Negro-head.  Covendlsh  .  :a: 
Lady's-twist,  but  Gold-,  a  ,  Oran 
Cimaroza,  Smyi  rja,  Bird  -  ye,  Jan  1 
river,  Sweet-sce:ited,  Hon.  -dew,  K 
tucky.  Cn.rster.  Scarpalit    and  fa; 
Shlraz,  or  Persian,  of  all  <  i  which,  i 
haps,  the  Last  j.-.  the  best  '  Smokec 
extraordinary  pipes,  for  Babbalan 


was  an  "imme 
ebony,  coiling  t 
less  con^oluti 
round  a  trav(  i -  •  .n 
this  hydra,  Eabbala 
playing  upon  Die  fro- 

Pipes.  For 
a  good  -wife, 
companion  fc  ... 
with  a  pipe,  is  no  c 


ntlne  stenl 
d  that,  in  t; 
an   anacoi  f 
i-nzll.    SmoH  c 
a  looked  aa 
)ne."  1  c 

:ija  said  "ih 
a  friend  :'■ 
\:id  Whoso  v:\ 
inger  a  bache.l 


Not  thus  v.iui  cigars  or  cig 
rets  (sic);  the  acq.ia:nta''  r 
ment.  chatted  witl-  in  b\  .< 

ever  they  come  hnidy;  i   ■ 

so  fugitive,  UQCer.ain.  uiisatisfactc 
Once  ignited,  noihing  like  longev 
pertains  to  them  never  grow  c 

Why,  my  lord  "  ' 

(sic)  is  an 


ab, 

are 

more,  than 
right  angles 


of  a  cigar 
and  two 
a  memenu 


What  better  book  for  summer  read- 
ing that  this  strange,  mystical,  satirical, 
poetic,  romaritld  "Mardi"? 

Early  in  the  book  Melville  in  his  de- 
scription of  Jarl — the  seaman  who  said 
in  all  honesty,  "Man  and  boy,  I  have 
lived  ever  since  I  can  remember" — was 
sure  that  Jarl's  ancestors  were  Vikings, 
now  QuafQng  mead  in  the  halls  of 
Valhalla,  This  led  Melville  to  rhap- 
sodize in  the  manner  peculiar  to  him 
alone. 

"All  of  us  have  monarchs  and  sages 
for  kinsmen;  nay.  angels  and  archangels 
for  cousins;  since  in  antediluvian  days, 
the  sons  of  God  did  verily  wed  with  our 
mothei-s,  the  ,  irresistible  daughters  of 
Eve.   Thus  all  generations  are  blended; 
and  heaven  and  earth  are  of  one  kin: 
the  hierarchies  of  seraphs  in  the  utter-  , 
most  skies:  the  thrones  and  principah-  j 
ties  in  the  zodiac;  the  shades  that  roam 
throughout  space;  the  nations  and  fami- 
lies, flocks  and  folds  of  the  earth;  one 
and  all,  brothers  in  essence.    .    .    .  Inl 
heaven,  at  last,  our  good,  old,  white- 1 
haired  father  Adam  will  greet  all  alike. 

.    .    .   Christian  shall  join  hands  be-' 
tween  Gentile  and  Jew;   grim  Dante; 
forget  his  Infemos,  and  shake  sides  I 
with  fat  Rabelais;  and  monk  Luther,^ 
over  a  flagon  of  old  nectar,  talk  o\ej/ 
old  times  with  Pope  Leo.    Then,  shall, 
we  sit  by  the  sages,  who  of  yore  ga\e 
laws  to  the  Medes  and  Persians  in  tiie 
sun;  by  the  cavalry  captaind  in  Per- 
seus,   who    cried.    'To    horse!'  when 
waked  bv  their  Last  Trump  sounding 
to  the  charge;  by  the  old  hunters  wbo 
eternities  ago,  hiuited  the  moose  uij 
Orion;  by  the  minstrels  who  sang  in  i  n 
Milky  Way  -when   Jesus  our  Bavio.n 
was  born.   Then  shall  we  list  to  no  si;  u 
low  gossip  of  Magellans  and  Drakes,  ir;i, 
give  ear  to  the  voyigcrs  who  have  r  ;  - 
cumnavlgated  the  Ecliptic;  who  round. 
the  Polar  Star  as  Cape  Horn.    Tht  • 
shall  tiie  Stagirite  and  Kant  be  u  .  ■ 
gotten,  and  another  folio  thati  their; 
I  be  turned  over  for  wisdom.    Even  thi 


When  we  sat  down  to  speak  of  nam 

for  battleships  we  had  little  though 
a  column  in  praise  of  "Mardi."  Wh 

j  matters  it  if  the  lost  maiden,  Yillal 
j  who  is  vairdy  pur  ued  by  the  voyagei 

over  an  r    ''-^^  v-       the  thre 

!  spectres,  ci  behm. 

I  the  voyag  or  1: 

j  piness;  v.  h  a  : 
[  the  isles  is  in 

and  fifth  booi- 
I  Pantagruel,  Pr 
'  in  search  of  i : : 

Melville's  thro  " 

grossing  naiTs  i  \ 

Mr.  John  Prei  i 

imaginatio: 

dentansm 

b-incism  i-.. 

But   there  i^, 

melancholy,  lau- 

of  this  strange    ii.i  . 

Philosophy    sinl;-    in  laugh: 

smile;  every  thins;  that  comes  . 

mind  is  set  down  with  everything  ac. , 

ly  brooded  upon.  ' 

Or  as  Melville  '.ilmself  wrote:  "So  tl 

great  world  goes  round,  and  in  onj  son 

erset  shows  the  sun  35,000  miles  oi 

landscape-"*  .  ^_ 

WABOND  KING' 
WILL  END  STAY 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  en- 
gagement of  •  The  Vagabond  King' 
\<ill  end  tomorrow  night.  Last  evening 
the  Schubert  Theatre  was  filled  with 
a  deeply  Interested  audience  which  gave 
many  hearty  manifestations  of  ap 
proval. 

!    The  history  of  "The  Vagabond  King" 
,  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  musical 
I  plays:  not  alone  for  its  long-run  in 
'  New  York,  where  it  began  in  the  early 
fall  of  1925.  -but  during  this  nm  and 
I  up  to  the  present  time  the  charming 
!  prima  donna.  Mis;  Carolyn  Thomson, 
has  not  missqd  a  ."single  performance 
This  can  also  be  said  of  16  or  18  in 
1  the  cast.  ^ 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
play  has  enjoyed  great  popularity;  wh\- 
I  there  are  now  two  companies  at  least 
on  the  road  In  other  states:  why  the 
play  has  met  with  great  success  In  Lon- 
don, where  it  was  produced  last  month. 
The  story  Is  based  on  a  popular  dram.i. 
popular  In  .«pitc  of  the  rart  that  his- 
torical and  biographical  accuracy  is  vi. 
lated  with  olympian  indi-ference.  Th 
romantic  ston-  is  told  ■  "  speech 
and  by  Mr.  Prlml's  "  '•  Is  ef- 

fective In  stlrrin  :  "Tli.- 
Song  of  the  Vr 
and  in  solos  an, 

nature  may  be  '  .>..,.  ..iii.i- 

lian,  or  comic. 
Thf^  compan>  isually  good 


Thf^  compan>  isually  goodj 

one  throughout.  .Mis.^  Thomson  i.<:  anf 
accompUshed  singer^.  Wessed  wrli  a  I 
pure  and  sympathetic    -ot"        ■       '  J 


pure  and  sympathetic 
skilfully,  singing  r/i'i 
and  with  understandir 
requirements  Here  ' 
without  the  traditio!', 
smirking  air-;  and  cr 


I  in  plays  of  this  description ;  a  woman 
that  Dortrays  naturally  a  heroine  ol 
high  degree.  The  other  principals  are 
in  the  picture:  Mr.  Nell,  -the  ^manly 
thief  and  cut-throat  roused  to  action  oy 
what  he  at  first  regarded  as  a  hopeless 
love;  Mr.  Plgman.  whose  Louis  tne 
Eleventh  recalls  the  King  as  pictwed  In 
Scotfs  romance,  and  the  famous  French 
drama:  Miss  Frear,  admirable  In  ner 
characterization  of  Huguette:  Miss 
Haves,  a  Marpot  that  Is  necessarily  soft- 
ened from  the  "gros  Margot"  of  Villon  s 
CTimy  ballad:  Mr.  Phllbrick,  amusing 
without  clowning,  as  Tabaric.  And  so 
one  might  speak  of  others,  as  Jf'i^ 
Lawler,  fascinating  as  the  coquettish 
Ladv  Mary.  One  ml^ht  dwell  on  the 
Individuality  shown  by  the  men  and 
I  women  of  the  chorus  in  thea:  dramatic 
action-  of  their  excellent  .singing.  The 
jta.'iteful  stage  settings  end  costumes: 

the  orchestra  ably  led  by  Mr.  Arkless; 
these,  too,  deserve  unqualified  praise. 

And  so  it  Is  to  be  regretted,  we  say 
again,  that  the  engagement  will  end 
tomorrow  night. 

'SEMBLE  CHOIR 

The  Ensemble  Choir  of  Boston,  rep- 
resentative, to  use  the  words  on  the 
program,  of  synagogue,  cathedral  and 
church,  gave  a  concert  of  sacred  music 
last  night  in  Tremont  Temple.  The 
conductor  was  Thompson  Stone,  the  or- 
ganist-L^and  A.  Arnold,  and  the  solo 
singer*  were  Clara  Lieber  Harper  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  Ross  Fisher,  sopranos: 
Anita  Dale  Seymour  and  Marguerite 
Porter,  contraltos;  Arthur  O.  Wellcome, 
tenor,  and  James  R.  Houghton,  bari- 
tone. 

The  Ensemble  Choir,"  the  program 
.states,  "ts  composed  of  'Greater  Boston 
choirs  drawn  from  the  churches  of  all 
creeds.  The  directors  and  singers  of 
these  choirs  arc  co-operating  for  the 
purpo.se  of  creating  greater  public  in- 
terest in  worthy  religious  music,  and  to 
sound  a  strong  note  of  spiritual  unity." 

They  couW  not  be  about  better  bus- 
iness.  Church  music,  for  the  most  part, 
is  in  a  perilous  state.  But  what  can  be 
ic  to  better  it,  with  as  many  opin- 
io as  to  what  constitutes  good  church 
music  as  there  are  individuals  to  hold 
I  them?    Some  worshippers  achieve  their 
uplift  only  wlien  they  sing  them.selves. 
•stly  hymns.    Others,  more  austere, 
all  for  Gregorian  chants,  while  a 
can  content  their  souls  with  noth- 
short  of  Palestrlna,  Bach,  Chorales, 
hems   of   tlie  commonest   type,  a 
-my    contralto   singing   "He  Shall 
(i  His  Flock"  they  all  have  tlieir  dc- 
I'lers.   So  let  us  have  pity  on  chotr 
directors,  who  attempt  to  set  a  stand- 
ard—and the  nto  raise  It.  And  to  those 
directors  who  lent  their  assistance  last 
night  let  us  give  thanks. 

Mr.  Stone,  after  "America"  had  been 
sung,  directed  by  the  .  Rev.  Earl  E 
Harper,  began  the  program  with  tlic 
kyrie  from  a  Rhelnberger  mass,  which  1 
he  followed  by  a  Christus  Pactus , 
E.st"  by  Anerio,  the  successor  to  Pales- 
trlna. "O  Thou,  the  Central  Orb"  by 
Orlando  Gibbons,  closed  the  first  group 
After  Mr.  Arnold  had  played  a  fan- 
tasy by  Cesar  Pranck.  the  choir  sane 
"Wash  Me  Thoroughly  from  My  Wick- 
edness" by  Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley" 
"Let  All  Mortal  Flesh  Keep  Silence,"  aii 
attractive  old  French  melody  arranged 
by  Hoist:  Rachmaninoff's  "Cherubln 
Song";  and  an  evening  hymn  bv  H 
Balfour  Gapdiner. 

The  choir  and  congregation  presenllv 
sang  another  hymn,  "All  People  TYa* 
on  Eearth  Do  Dwell."  then  the  choir 
closed  the  concert  with  "O  Holv  Lo"d  " 
by  Dett  and  "Hail.  Gladdening  Light" 
by  George  C.  Martin.  ' 

This  program,  not  too  long,  gave  a 
taste  of  many  schools  of  church  music 
all  excellent  enough  in  their  many  kinds 
and  degrees.  Since  probably  no  single 
choir  would,  in  thp  nature  of  things 
study  examples  of  all  these  many 
schools,  the  concert  undoubtedly  served 
one  of  Its  purposes,  that  of  stimulating 
the  singers'  interest. 

Whether  or  not  a  program  of  this  sort 
would  tend  to  quicken  public  Interest  In 
church  music  is  a  question  open  to  de- 
bate.   A  program  too  inclusive  is  not 
I  always  the  "most  absorbing;   Its  very 
variety.  Its  leaps  and  bounds  from  one 
school  to  another,  may  sometimes  prove 
from  lack  of  unity,  wearisome.  Since 
these  Ensemble  Choir  concerts  seem 
happily  now  to  be  firmly  established' 
would  it  perhaps  be  possible  and  wise 
to  limit  each  annual  program  to  the 
music,  say,  too  well  contrasted  types  of 
nuisic?    At  the  close  of  a  concert  the 
iiudience  would  be  left  with  impressions 
more  definite  than  are  possible  after  a 
program  n-idely  miscellaneous. 

The  performance,  within  its  all  rea- 
sonable limits,  was  excellent,  both  in  ac- 
curacy and  spirit.  R  R  O 


^7  lU  7 


I    Not  long  ago  M.  Andre  Maurols  gave 
!>  good  ad\-lce  to  Frenchmen  purposing  to 
■  visit  England.  He  told  them  what  they 
should  and  should  not  do  and  say. 

Now  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Observer  (London)  tells  Englishmen 
how  they  should  behave  in  Parts.  His 
advice  may  be  of  profit  to  Americans, 
I  who,  cursing  the  French  as  "imperial- 
ists" and  welchers,  nevertheless  rush  In 
herds  to  Paris  that  they  may  flaunt 
their  wealth  in  the  faces  of  the  eco-  i 
t  nomlcal,  industrious,  admirable  people 
of  that  city. 

This  correspondent  begins  his  list  of 
"Don'ts"  by  saying,  do  not  attempt  to : 
get  an  English  breakfast,  or  to  drink 
inferior  tea  instead  of  "excellent"  coflfee. 
Here  we  must  interrupt:  "Excellent  cof- 
fee" in  Paris?  Where?  When?  Do  not 
drink  "^^ile  whiskey  and  tasteless  beer" 
Instead  of  good  wine.  Yet  we  see  Am- 
,  ericans  nmnlng  to  the  "American"  bars 
j  in  search  of  cocktails.  "Eat  at  a  restau- 
j  rant  Instead  of  at  your  hotel,  and  re- 
!  member  that  the  smaller  a  restaurant  is 
j  and  the  fewer  English  and  Americans 
.vou  can  see  in  it  the  more  likely  It  is 
to  be  good."  If  you  go  to  a  theatre,  do 
not  leave  your  wife  sitting  alone  during 
the  wait.  Talking  with  a  Frenchman, 
say  "Qui,  Monsieur,"  Instead  of  "oui." 
Remember  that  the  recognized  scale  of 
tipping  in  hotels,  restaurants,  taxis,  Is 
10  per  cent.,  even  when  the  bill  Is  a  big 
one;  do  not  tip  at  all  when  the  man- 
agement adds  10  per  cent,  for  service. 

"Above  all,  do  not  hurt  the  pride  of 
your  French  hosts,  who  often  under- 
stand English,  by  constantly  reminding 
one  another  with  a  laugh  that  a  franc 
IS  only  twopence." 


^i-^lr  turhTo.go  onV 

STAKS  WHO  AIDED  iXjljXD 
FVed  Stone  and  his  daughterSv.r.,^r^ 
thy,  of  "Criss  Crass"  at  the  Coloisc,, 
Theatre,  were  the  headllners  at  tht 
Metropolitan.  Others  appearing  at  tha: 
theatre  were  Miss  Carroll  McComas  of 
"The  Night  Hawk,"  Park  Theatre; 
Beatrice  Lillie  and  Charles  Winninger. 
"Oh  Please."  Tremont;  Edward  Nell, 
Jr.,  and  Will  Phllbrick,  "The  Vagabond 
King,"  Shubert:  Herbert  Corthell, 
Helene  Llnd,  Jeannette  MacDonald  and 
Mary  Jane  of  "Yes,  Yes,  Yvette,"  Wil- 
bur; Vera  Ross  and  William  C.  Gor- 
don of  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance,"  and 
"lolanthe,"  Plymouth:  and  a'  score  of 

—  _  o,        vaudeville  performers,   Winninger  was 

'My  father's  prayers  master  of  ceremonies, 
bin  answered,  shoit  it|    These  same  stars  appeared  at  the 
State  Theatre,  with  Donald  Brian  of  the 
"Yes,  Yes.  Yvette"  company:  E.  E.  Cllve 


Has  this  Paris  correspondent,  who  ad- 
■iises  Englishmen  to  abstain  from  fire- 
water in  Paris,  read  an  article  by  James 
|de  Coquet,  a  contributor  to  Figaro,  in 
I  which  he  describes  home  bars,  saving 
j  it  is  now  the  thhig  for  French  to  equip 
I  their  houses  with  a  practical  bar-  "the 
f,''*u,        domestic  Ufe  Is  not  irrecon- 
cilable with  that  for  porto-fllp  or  a 
Manhattan.  Even  if  one  takes  alcohol 
It  Is  better  to  take  It  at  home  than  at 
a  care. 

Have  these  domestic  bars  a  brass 
footrall?  No  well  appointed  bar  ^ 
without  one  In  this  land  where  liberty 
once  reigned. 

Aa  M.  Coquet  points  out.  this  decora- 
.i  "1, a, happy  home  is  not  a  new 
wf-..^f  18th  century  in 

rie.^ri^^'""""-''  "^'"""g  Spaniard" 

describes  a  party  at  the  Marquise  de 

^S';  Y^^^"  marchioness  re- 
frn  ,cf  ^  apartment  she  found  It 
ransformed  into  a  cafe.  All  the  een- 
tlemen  of  the  canton  had  assemhled  at 

little  t«hf.\"■f^^^  "^^^^  ''^^  fl^'^d  >.ith 
iiuie  tables  for  four  persons    A  waitpr 

nfnT'^^K^"  ^'"'^  beXcked  With 

e^k  tab?e°"^  "'"^^ 

Some  years  ago  a  genial  westerner 

'^r^^'''S'}'f^^     his  summer  cottele 
•lear  Marblehead.    This  bar  was  wSi 
^J^fd   The  host,  as  he  taied  aff^bly 
ar^  «  rn'^vP""^'  °"  P°""«-  "terattire 
Iquesf  on-  >-epeatUig  the 

i  ri^kTe  no^?^'"-  ^^t^^k^^V^ 
\^Z^t^^  revues  w!2re^ffn4"! 

Khon.H^?^"^^  "wt  if  a  wife' 

should  transform  her  husband's  stV.riv 

!chalr^^^'■hi^.'=       ^  C-biS 

ifril«W'?oaVe"sh^r!e.  '"^'^'^ 


I  -NOT  FAMINE 

Ulc  WojIj  Wags: 
Speaking  of  com  crops,  did  you  know 
that  Georgia  had  a  very  poor  one?  Yes, 
sir,  it  ran  only  to  about  15  gallons  thq 
acre.    There  was  fear  of  a  famine. 

TWO  GUN  MAC. 

POSITIVELY  THE  LAST  APPEAR- 
ANCE 

'As  the  World  Wags: 
!  They  were  at  the  pastui-c  gate.  Six 
bells  had  soimded,  six  contented  cows 
had  gone  to  their  rest.  "Will  you 
weave  a  daisy  chain  with  me?"  asked 
Jo  Apple.  "I  wllt,'^  said  Dimity,  her 
head  drooping 

for  coal  have     , 

all!"  said  Jo  darkly,  heaving  a  sigh 

The  shadow  of  a  coal  shovel  came  be-,   ..-.v^  .  ^.  j^.  v^^^: 

tween  them.  "It  is  a  grave  error  to  of  the  Copley:  Virginia  Putrelle  and 
kill  the  ^^Tong  ln«n,"  said  Dimity,  "Why  Roy  Hoyer  of  the  "Criss  Cross"  show 
[did  you  hit  him?"  "Because  he  had  a  Marie  Dl  Pesa,  Wendall  Hall  John 
striking  personality,"  answered  Jo.  Barry  &  Co.,  and  others  appearing 
"Isn't  that  kilhng?"  mused  DirUty,  in  addition.  Edward  Huslng  was  mas- 
stenng  hito  space.  "Her-eyes-are-on :  ter  of  ceremonies  and  broadcast  the 
the  horizon,"  though  Jo.  "So  you  are  perfomance  through  WBET 
gomg  to  coUege?"  asked  Dimity,  looking!  The  performances  ended  about  3 
stiffly  at  her  organdie  dress.  "Yes,"  o'clock  this  momlns 
said  Jo.i"I'd  heaps  ratiier  stay  at  home 
and  make  hay — It's  stacks  more  fun  but 
mother  Is  set  on  It — has  some  egg 
money  laid  away — I  :ilsh  she  would 
mislay  it."  "Farming  goes  against  my 
grain,"  said  Dimity  wryly.  "Sweetheart 
among  the  corn,"  whispered  Jo  in  her 
ear.  "No  matter  how  short  I  cut  mv 
com,  it  will  always  be-long  to  mc " 
Said  Dimity,  "What's  the  use?"  and 
pointed  to  the  scythe.  Jo  e.\plained 
briefly,  cutting  down  all  he  could.  "I 
have  an  idea  you  will  forget  me  when 
you  go  to  college,  "  .said  Dimitv.  "The 
Idea!"  said  Jo  Indignantly,  "I "have  no 
eye.  dear,  for  any  girl  but  you."  "Aye 
aye,  dear,"  said  Dimity. 

DIMITY  AT  FARMER  JOHN'S 
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"ELMER  GANTRT" 

'From   the  Man-ljesler  liuarijl.iii ) 

"A  Judas  chasing  bullion"  is  among 
the  mildest  of  the  descriptions  that  Mr. 
Lewis  has  brought  upon  himself.  In- 
deed, for  a  comparable  cannonade  of 
in\  ective  one  must  turn  back  that 
unrivalled  collection  of  InfuriatecTcom- 
ments  with  which  England  greeted  its 
first  introduction  to  the  works  of  Ibsen 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Thomn..' 
Brockhurst  of  Boston  an  unusually  In- 
teresting catalogue  of  roses,  with  valu- 
able Information  about  the  nature  and 
I  the  culture  of  at  least  25  varieties  of 
Summer  and  Fall  Bloomers,  Disease-Re 
jsistant,  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  others 
I    But  who  gave  the  names  to  thes 
roses?  Who  were  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
Lidy  Ursula,  Mi-s.  John  Laing,  Baroi 
de  Bonstettin,  J.  L.  Mock,  Margaret  Dick 
f  on  Hamil,  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward?  "Grus  a 
Tcplltz."    We  have  heard  of  Admlra 
Teplitz,  of  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  th 
Kaiserin    Augusta    Victoria.    We  ar 
glad  to  note  that  Mrs.  Druschki,  th' 
Lady  Ursula  and  "Betty"  (what's  he 
j  honorable  surname?)  unlike  some  "pan 
Ijpered  beauties"  do  not  require  "constar, 
spraying  for  black  spots,  powderin?  f 


and  which  Mr.  Shaw  has  set  out  with  i--— o  —  ^.^^^  o^uu^,  jjuwucm 
siich  telling  effect  hi  his  "Qumtessence  1 1  mildew  and  other  such  Uke  cosi 
Of  Ibsenlsm.-       is  something  j.^^  regular  supphes  of  tonics  to 


a  complacent  people  on  the  raw  so  un 
mistakably  as  does  Elmer,  and  the 
longer  view  in  American  criticism  will 
find  the  pill,  hov.ever  nauseous,  a  use- 
ful purgative.  '  ♦  Easy  acceptance  of 
liumbug  Is  one  of  the  gravest  dangers 
into  which  a  nation  can  fall,  and  while 
fundamentaUst  bigotrj'  runs  riot  as  vig- 
orously as  it  does  In  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Elmer  may  pass  aa  »  bealthy 
corrective. 


STARS  CONTRIBUTE 
TO  FLOOD  RELIEF 


1  WHO  CAN  IDENTIFT  IT» 

As  the  World  Wags: 
,|    Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  Identi-  i 
[l  ty  a  comic  almanac  which  was  a  favor-  ' 
jl  ite  book  In  my  boyhood  home  In  New 
Hampshire  some  70  years  ago?   Tlie  al- 
manac  had  paper  covers,  contained  l' 
Bhould  say,  150  or  200  pages,  and  w  J 
profusely  illustrated.    Ainong  the  arti- 
cles in  the  almanac  was  the  follo\vin  " 

/°""g,"^^"'  '^""e  asked  by  aii'old  ' 
is  followlf^  newspaper  to  h'er,  read - 
'„  "'.\'^}  Pls'it  yesterday  morning  about 

2  o  clock  in  the  afternoon  before  break- 
last  a  young  man  ab<}Ut  40  years  oJd 
bought  a  tip  cusUrd  for  a 
1'  tlirough  a  brick  wall  nine  laei,  u^J 
■>  ijping  over  it  broke  his  right  ;e  i  .  V 
i  b.Me  the  left  knee,  and  fell  into  h  cirv 
tiiiilpond  and  was  drowiett.  About  fortt- 
:ea;s  after  that  on  the  sn.u,j  uuy  cui 
oid  cat  !iad  nine  turkey  gobblers,  a  high 
•rUid  blew  Yankee  Dooalc  o:)  -6.  fryiriii 
pan,  knocked  the  old  Dutci  Church 
ciown  and  killed  a  sov.-  ar.a  two  dcd 
p.gs  at  Hosting,  where  a  aeaf  and  dumb 
man  was  talking  in  French  to  liis  Aunt 
Peter.'  ; 

"The  old  Ipdy.  drawing  a  long  breath  ■ 
"■.xclaimed.  'Dew  tell!'"  . 

Among  the  ali:>anac's  illustrations  was 
3110  eiiiitled  "A  Bather  in  the  Sacra- 
iicnto  River  in  a  Fix,"  whicli  W£>s  a 
Jicturc  of  a  bather  who  was  trianeu- 
arly  surroimded  by  three  sharks.  That 
Jlustration  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
,  he  almanac  was  published  in  fbr-  pto- 
ncer  era  of  California.      INQ'   -  ■ 


:li 


While  refugees  in  the  Mississippi  flood 
area  slept  in  their  improvised  places 
of  abode  last  night,  about  7000  residents 
of  Boston  and  vicinity  enjoyed  them- 
selves at  special  performances  glvenl 
;  at  the  Metropolitan  and  State  Theatres^ 
in  order  that  relief  funds  might  be  ob-' 
tahied  for  their  stricken  brethren  In 
the  Southland.  About  $7000  was  real- 
ized. 

Stars  were  paltag  In  the  sky  when 
the  theatre-goers  were  going  home  after 
wltnesshig  specialty  numbers  that  the 
best  performers  in  Boston  could  give 
In  return  for  the  nominal  price  of  ad- 
mission. This  money  was  turned  over 
to  the  Red  Cross  to  represent  part  of 
Boston's  quota  of  the  total  amount  that 
is  being  raised  all  over  the  country  for 
relief  work. 

BANKS  AID 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  A.  C.  Ralshesky 
chairman  of  the  metropolitan  chapter  ! 
Red  Cross,  to  save  the  day  for  the  audi- 
ence at  the  Metropolitan.  Although 
appeals  were  being  made  at  each  per- 
formance during  the  week,  only  60  per^ 
sons  had  bought  tickets  up  to  Thurs-, 
day.    On  that  day  Mr.  Ratshesky  re- 
turned from  White  Sulphur  Springs  and 
was  apprised  of  the  failure  of  citizens 
to  Interest  themselves  In  this  charity.  I 

Immediately  he  busied  himself  bj 
notlfjlng  some  of  the  banks  in  Bostor 
of  the  situation,  and  in  this  way  h< 
disposed  of  about  1100  tickets  among 
these  banks:  Old  Colony,  NatlOna 
Shawmut,  First  National,  Second  Na 
tlonal.  Atlantic  NaUonal,  Natlona 
Rockland.  American  Trust  and  th 
United  States  Trust  Company. 

Because  the  performers  did  rot  hav* 
time  in  which  to  get  their  night  mea 

belore  .starting  the  benefit  show,  imf  world  was  wagging  with  eart^r-; 
mediately  following  the  closing  of  thelisight  under  the  influenci  nf  th. 
own  shows,  food  was  provided  for  thertleriy  wind,  more  than  enou°h  to  fln 
on  the  stages  at  the  Metropolitan  and  "         -    ^-^ugn  to  fill 

the  State  thf-nfrcs   vhlle  they  awaited 


,  them  on  their  legs,  nor  special  wrar 
I  and  protection  against  the  sevt 
of  the  New  England  winter."  A 
is  a  pleasure  in  these  reckless  da;, 
be  assured  that  the  ladies  just  name, 
"thrive  year  by  year  without  pettim 
and  coddUng." 

Did  these  fedies  and  Mmes.  Laing 
we  are  told  that  she  is  low,  stocky,  bi 
"of  enormous  vitality,  hardy  as  M 
Charta,    absolutely    disease  prcjr 
Hamil  and  Ward  graciously  lend 
names  and  physical  and  mental  c 
actoristics  to  the  roses  or — perish 
thought!  receive  a  pecuniary  comp^n 
sation,  as  actresses,  ..singers  and  pian 
is„s  for  their  recommendation  of  this  o 
that  cigarette? 

Are   the  roses  of   Shiraz.   are  tu 
roses  of  Ispahan  immortalized  by  tl: 
music  of  Gabriel  Faure— named  aft 
Persian  beauties? 
Who  named  the  roses  hi  Mr.  Brocl 
^'''^o  nanies  PuUma 
cars?   Who  named  locomotive  engin 
in  the  good  old  days  when  their  te 
ders  were  painted  gorgeously,  showin 
a  landscape  or  the  face  of  some  publ 
man,  usually  vrith  formidable  whislr-i 
age.    When  sticks  of  wood  were 
instead    of    coal;  .  when    there  ' 
smokes  Lacks  that  were  spread  iniDx 
sively  at  the  top?  unyi..^ 
Here  are  questions  for  the  aggressi%'^ 
askers  of  "What  Do  You  Know?" 

gii^^'ing:  "^^^^  *° 
I'jfat^er  and  I  and  Uncle  Sa- 
no,,-^"'.".?         the  shape  of  a  e^an 
Down  side  of  Nantucket  P'mt 
P'lnt.  P'int.  P'int  . 
Down  -side  of  Nantucket'  P'int." 
.  An  old  fisherman  of  the  Cape  used  r 

Sdesh-P  '"^^^"'y  developed  ' 

great  aesue  to  know  the  rest  of  It." 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I  read  on  one  page  of  my  ne-  >v 
3:  "Gertie's  Gartlrs 
ot^mvV^'^''^'''''"  Andonanotl:  . 
ot  my  paper  an  advertisement  noicc 
admission  prices  at  the  theatre  It 
curred  to  me  as  I  walked  along  W  ^ 
gton  street,  and  later  stopped  at 

'^l,,^.^'  places  to  %. 

club  saiidwich"  and  a  glass  of  t 
;A;ator  that  it  would  be  inlxcusable 
travagance  to  spend  any  of  mv  n,. 
needed  money  to  look  over  the  - 
■ng  in  the  theatre,  for  the 
world  was  wb 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  S.  B.  T.  in  which  he  expresses  the  hop*, 
ihat  Mr.  Casella  will  arrange  "popular  programs"  for  the  Pops. 

"Populai-."  It's  a  vague  term.  Whenever  we  hear  it  we  are  reminded  ol 
a  story  told  by  Richard  Grant  White.  He  was  in  an  unpretending  eating 
house,  called  a  dairy  because  at  first  customers  were  fed  only  on  a  diet  of 
milk  and  of  bread  or  porridge.  Ruminating  over  his  fodder,  he  was  startled 
by  hearing  in  a  sharp  and  rather  noisy  voice;  the  assertion,  In  a  discon- 
tented and  positive  tone,  "I  don't  call  this  very  pop'lar  pie." 

"This  declaration  was  addressed  to  a  pretty,  fair-haired  waitress  by  a  lad, 
or  as  he  doubtless  regarded  himself,  young  man,  or  better,  young  ffcntlemim. 

"He  was  a  chap  some  eighteen  or  twenty  yeare  old,  who,  in  an  inked  and 
draggled  linen  coat,  with  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  a  pen  behind  his 
ear,  a  long,  heavenly  blue  satin  necktie,  and  a  large  amethyst  ring  on  the 
little  finger  of  his  right  hand,  had  come  In  for  his  dinner  of  'roas  beef  lean 
an  well  done  na  cuppa  coughy"  to  vrhich  he  had  added,  by  way  of  dessert  or 
banquet,  'up  piece  up  eye.'  His  declaration  as  to  the  segment  of  sodden 
dough  and  half  stewed  'sass'  with  which  he  was  about  to  afflict  his  bowels, 
that  It  was  not  popular,  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  favor  with  which 
It  was  regarded  by  the  public  at  large,  or  even  by  that  part  of  the  public 
which  frequented  that  particular  eating-house.  He  meant  merely  that  he 
found  It  not  to  his  liking;  that  it  was  not  good;  and  therefore  he  announced 
his  Inability  to  pronounce  it  popular." 


Now  music  that  our  correspondent  finds  "popular"  might  not  be  popular 
In  the  ears  of  Brown,  Jones  or  Robinson.  What  they  regard  as  "popular" 
might  not  please  S.  B.  T.  As  with  the  Symphony  concerts,  so  with  the  Pops. 


In  the  good  old  days  when  the  Pops  were  in  Boston  Music  Hall,  beer 
flowed  freely,  the  extravagant  ordered  wine.  The  hall  was  thick  with  smoke. 
Talking  was  often  boisterous;  young  women  would  shriek  their  joy;  but 
when  something  soft  and  sweet,  a  composition  that  was  aptly  described  as  a 
"gum-drop,"  was  played,  there  was  after  a  vigorous  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  conductor  and  some  in  the  audience  a  reverential  hush.  Like  place, 
like  music.  What  Is  now  known  as  serious  music  found  there  no  congenial 
home;  but  there  was  genuine  enjoyment,  with  music  that  stimulated  and 
excited. 

Good  music  Is  not  necessarily  of  a  serious  nature;  but  it  should  be  good 
of  Its  kind.  Symphony  audiences  are  inclined  to  look  on  music  as  "educative," 
as  something  that  must  be  "soulful";  they  resent  the  introduction  of  any- 
thing which  is  to  their  mind  "light"  or  "frivolous."  No  doubt  many  would 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  a  waltz  by  Johann  or  Joseph  Strauss,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  yet  others  would  find  this  waltz  a  finer,  more  poetic 
work  than  Ravel's  "Valse,"  which  has  been  on  the  Symphony  programs  sev- 
eral times. 

Because  music  is  of  a  serious  nature,  it  is  not  necessarily  good  or  inter- 
esting; as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  often  extremely  dull.  A  symphony  is  not 
necessarily  more  important  than  a  sparkling  overture  by  Auber  or  a  march 
by  Sousa.  That  Symphony  audiences  are  human  after  all  is  shown  whenever 
something  light  and  graceful  is  performed;  witness  the  genuine,  spontaneous 
applause  that  followed  the'  performance  of  Prokofieff's  "Classical"  symphony. 
A  symphony  concert  should  not  be  only  for  the  glorification  of  Bach,  Beet- 
hoven, Brahms  et  al.  The  statues  in  Symphony  Hall  would  not  fall  to  the 
floor  In  consternation  if  they  were  to  hear  the  overture  to  "William  Tell,"  or 
the  waltz,  "Roses  frpm  the  South,"  or  "Village  Swallows."  Let  us  not  hum- 
bug ourselves.  Let  us  not  be  hypocritical.  At  heart  we  all  enjoy  a  good  tune, 
a  lively,  tripping  measure,  a  sensuous,  languorous  dance. 


As  regards  the  Pops.  One  thing  should  first  of  all  be  remembered,  the 
taste  of  the  Boston  public  is  not  that  of  twenty,  even  ten  years  ago.  This 
public  has  had  the  opportunity  in  recent  years  of  hearing  not  only  the  extra 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  but  the  concerts  of  the  People's 
Symphony  Orchestra.  (By  the  way,  it  Is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  IVJr. 
Stuart  Mason  will  not  permit  his  name  to  be  considered  as  a  conductor  for 
the  coming  season.  Not  only  as  a  conductor,  but  as  an  arranger  of  programs, 
he  made  for  musical  righteousness).  We  doubt  if  a  Pop  audience  today  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  programs  of  past  seasons,  certainly  not  with  those  pre- 
sented in  the  Boston  Music  Hall. 

No  one  would  ask  for  a  long-winded  symphony  at  a  Pop  concert,  but 
there  are  symphonic  poems,  suites,  fantasias,  overtures,  that  are  heard  glad- 
ly and  appreciated  by  any  one  that  has  ears  to  hear.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
eacrlfice  to  the  great  god  Jazz.  Nothing  becomes  more  monotonous,  more 
boresome,  than  continuous  jazz,  even  when  it  is  of  the  better  quality. 


Look  at  the  programs  prepared  by  the  excellent  Mr.  Casella  for  last  week. 
Dia  Respighi's  "Fountains  of  Rome,"  or  Casella's  "Italia,"  or  the  prelude  to 
"The  Master  Singers,"  bore  the  audience  last  Monday  night?  Not  a  bit.  Take 
the  program  of  last  Wednesday:  What  was  the  most  "serious"  piece?  The 
overture  to  "Sakuntala,"  which  is  certainly  not  dull.  There  was  the  over- 
ture to  "The  Bronze  House,"  with  the  spirited  section  to  which  Negro  min- 
strels used  to  sing  as  opening  chorus: 

"I  hear  their  hoofs  upon  the  hill, 

I  hear  them  fainter,  fainter  still, 

They  stole,  they  stole,  etc." 
There  was  the  overture  to  "La  Belle  Helene,"  by  the  incomparable  Offen- 
bach; there  were  extracts  from  Bizet's  suite,  "L'Arlesienne,"  marches  by 
Saint-Saens  and  Ganne,  waltzes  by  Brahms  and  Delibes,  a  dance  by  Dvorak, 
and  for  "gum-drops"  the  Meditation  from  "Thais,"  and  Handel's  "Largo." 
My  darling,  what  would'st  thou  have  more? 


And  so  with  other  programs  of  the  week;  pleasing  overtures,  plenty  of 
dance  music,  but  no  neglect  of  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Moussorgsky,  Bralims, 
Wagner,  Berlioz,  Chabrier,  Schubert,  Sibelius.  Last  Friday  Henry  P.  Gil- 
bert, Percy  Grainger,  Sousa  were  In  company  with  Meyerbeer,  Schubert, 
Pierne,  Tchaikovsky,  Liadov,  Casella,  Chabrier.  Truly  a  concert  worth  hear- 
ing. Would  that  for  a  subscription  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, once  a  month  a  program  of  like  nature  would  be  arranged. 

Will  8.  B.  T.  complain  because  for  tonight  a  Wagner  program  has  been 
arranged? 


Has  Nellie  Wallace  ever  visited  this  country?  The  name  was  unknown! 
fo  us  until  we  read  in  a  London  newspaper  that  "no  one  has  so  wide  a  range/ 
r.f  humor  "  She  has  beeri  touring  Australia  and  Soutli  Africa.  "There  Is  ij 


touch  of  the  comedy  of  Mollere  in  her  cry  oi  'Suange!  He  promised  to  bf 

'  •  •  P«>^haps  we  may  repeat  her  acSui 
of  the  disadvantages  of  hving  on  a  houseboat:  'Every  time  the  cat  wants  u 
go  out  I  have  to  row  him  ashore.'  "  ' 


A  German  gentleman  called  .pr.  Mendel  (a  name  with  most  respectabir 
associations  in  the  matter  of  scih^jific  research)  has  been  testing  the  Imores 
s  ons  which  are  made  on  dogs  r^j  the  kinematograph.  Those  who  feel  In 
clined  to  protest  at  once  that  this  is  another  example  of  the  cold-blooderi 
cruelties  which  are  inflicted  on  dumb  animals  in  the  name  of  science  mav  br 
reassured-the  dogs  showed  "not  the  faintest  interest"  in  the  spectacles  or 
the  screen  before  them.  This  Dr.  Mendel  attributes  to  the  fact  that  doss  are 
influenced  more  by  the  senses  of  hearing  and  scent  than  by  slghf  nresuBi 
ably  a  really  smelly  film  would  be  the  best  seller  in  Dogland  and' that  iT" 
refinement  which  has  yet  to  arrive.  ^ 

Cats,  It  appears  from  these  experiments,  took  the  films  seriously  an 
showed  every  sign  of  alarm  when  a  large  dog  was  thrown  on  the  screer' 
Obviously  the  experimenter  should,  then  have  consoled  them  by  displavine  ' 
Incident  from  the  life  history  of  their  famous  fellow-citizen  Felix  It  nee^r" 
a  httle  more  than  the  largest  of  large  dogs  to  put  that  particular  cat  perma' 
nently  out  pf  his  stride.— Manchester  Guardian.  cai  perma 


FROM  A  PACKAGE  OF  LETTERS 


Notes  on  Audiences  and  Plays — From  Blind 
Tom  to  Anne  Nichols 


The  Herald  has  received  several  letters.  The  one  signed  "P.  E.  H.'l 
asks  a  question  that  is  not  to  be  easily  answered  in  a  satisfactory  manner  I 
That  Boston  of  recent  years  has  neglected  good  and  admirably  acted  playa 
is  indisputable.  That  the  character  of  the  audiences  has  changed;  than 
there  is  little  interest  in  plays  that  excite  discussion  by  the  presentation  o 
sobial  and  moral  problems,  however  brilliant  the  dialogue;  that  myster:| 
plays,  revues,  tingle-tangle  shows  are  the  ones  that  draw  the  crowd— all  thl  j 
hardly  admits  of  denial.  No  wonder  managers  are  disinclined  to  brim  I 
plays  that  have  attracted  *f eat  attention  in  other  cities  to  Boston;  tha  | 
they  regard  Boston  as  "off  the  theatrical  map." 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

Why  is  It  that  the  city  of  Boston,  from  which  there  is  a  constant  how| 
for  clean  plays  and  as  constant  lamentations  over  the  lack  of  them,  fail 
to  support  them  adequately  when  they  do  come  here?  I  have  in  mind  a 
I  write  the  production  of  "Pickwick,"  now  at  the  Majestic  Theatre,  v 
production  as  beautiful  as  any  I  can  recall  in  a  long  period  of  years,  an 
one  that  Is  in  every  way  worthy  of  capacity  houses.  What  has  become  c 
the  audiences  that  in  past  years  gave  support  and  encouragement  to  th 
producer  with  the  brains  and  courage  to  set  such  a  stage  for  us?  Bostoi 
will  soon  be  as  dead  theatrically  as  the  "one  night  stand"  which  flourishei 
In  my  younger  days  to  such  an  extent  that  a  company  could  put  In  i 
season  of  40  weeks  in  New  England.  P.  H. 

May  3,  1927. 


Mr.  George  U.  Crocker  has  written  to  the  Winthrop  Ames  Gilbert  ana 
Sullivan  the  following  letter,  apjjreciative  of  the  performances  at  the 
Plymouth  Theatre: 

"It  is  now  45  years  since  I  first  heard  'lolanthe'  and  more  than  that 
since  I  first  listened  to  the  'Pirates.' 

"My  experience  has  been  that  my  early  delight  in  plays  and  operas  has 
not  been  revived  on  seeing  and  hearing  them  again  in  iater  life,  but  this 
Is  not  the  fact  in  regard  to  your  production. 

"I  have  attended  performances  of  'lolanthe'  at  least  25  times  in  Eng^ 
land  and  America,  but  never  with  such  pleasure  and-  delight  as  at  your 
■^resent  production.  Never  have  I  heard  the  lines  delivered  with  such 
keen  intelligence  and  force;  never  was  there  such  uniformly  good  singing 
and  orchestration.  But  the  sm-passing  excellence  of  the  performance  is 
in  the  chorus.  You  have  worked  out  a  new  scheme  in  costume,  action,  and 
particularly  in  the  individuality  of  the  chorus.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
anything  like  it  before,  and  I  believe  that  you  have  set  a  new  standard. 

"I  congratulate  you  most  heartily-  on  this  great  artistic  success,  and  I 
shall  live  in  hope  of  being  able  to  see  your  new  productions." 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

Apropos  of  a  note  about  Blind  Tom  published  in  your  As  the  World 
Wags  column. 

I  met  Blind  Tom  several  times  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North. 
He  gave  "exhibitions"  at  schools  and  in  towns  where  the  people  were 
fairly  musical.  Some  local  teacher  or  soloist  played  a  piece  and  then 
Tom  played  It.  In  most  cases  he  had  never  heard  it  before.  I  heard  him 
play  Chopta's  Nocturne,  op.  9,  No.  2.  with  feeling  and  even  taste.  After 
playing  several  pieces  he  would  conduct  a  "spelling  bee."  Hard  words  like 
"Epithalamium"  and  "chronology  "  would  be  given  him.  He  speUed  phonet- 
ically. Some  of  his  efforts  were  ludicrous,  as.  for  instance,  "phthisic,"  which 
he  spelled  "tiz-lc"  (much  easier  all  aroundK 

Tom  had  a  wonderful  ear  for  melody.  He  could  improvise  In  a  very 
unusual  manner.  Once  I  pitied  him  very  much.  The  late  Alvah  Glover 
Salmon,  exponent  of  Russian  piano  music,  played  a  very  difficult  work 
by  Arensky.  -  Tom  listened  eagerly  at  first,  then  he  began  to  tremble  vio- 
lently.  That  was  too  much  for  him.   He  tried  to  play  it  and  failed. 

Poor  Tom  was  really  mentally  deficient,  a  child  hi  many  ways.  I 
knew  a  boy  who  was  almost  his  counterpart.  He  was  the  grandson  of  old 
Caesar,  the  colored  head  waiter  at  Hollhis  College.  Virginia.  Caesar  him- 
self spoke  rather  good  French,  learned  verbally  at  the  table  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  French,  Dr.  Kusian.  The  grandson  i»ad  the  same  ready  ear  for 
musical  sounds.  One  day  we  had  been  rehearsing  the  overture  to  "Will- 
iam Tell"  in  the  chapel.  The  dinner  bell  sounded.  After  dinner  we  rushed 
back  to  continue  our  orchestral  work,  when,  to  our  surprise,  we  saw  tlip 
colored  boy  seated  at  the  organ;  to  our  amazeAient  he  played  all  thr 
overture  except  the  opening  'cello  cadenza  with  accuracy  and  fine  spi: 
He  was  below  par  mentally,  but  his  musical  gift  was  strong.    He  pla.\ 

EDITH  L.  'WINN. 


To  the  regret  of  many,  "The  Vagabond  King"  closed  its  engagement 
here  last  night.    Seldom  is  so  delightful  a  musical  play  brought  to  thi' 


f^yTTieasing'  in  story,  ?i^ugicrin  pefermance''TJr^rincipaIs;  chorus;  In 
age  settings  and  costumes.   That  history  Is  disregarded  in  the  telling  of 
'le  story  is  nothing.    Those  who  wish  a  closer  acquaintance  with  that 
|lackguard  genius  of  a  stage  hero,  should  read  Francis  Carco's  "Villon," 
.  ublished  in  Paris  not  long  ago.   As  for  history  on  the  stage,  letters  have 
been  written  recently  in  London  protesting  against  performances  of  Shake- 
speare's "Richard  III"  at  the  Old  Vic  on  the  ground  that  the  representa- 
tion of  that  monarch's  character  is  a  slander  on  an  estimable  ruler.  And 
what  did  Shakespeare  not  do  to  poor  Joan  of  Arc? 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  "The  Vagabond  King,"  brought  out  at  the 
Winter  Garden  Theatre,  London,  last  month,  has  met  with  great  favor 
irom  critics  and  audiences.  The  Dally  Telegraph  spoke  of  the  play  as 
"a  bustling,  spirited  show,  full  of  rich  color  In  a  succession  of  lavish  scenes 
that  happily  avoid  the  merely  garish." 

"The  Vagabond  King"  will  be  performed  next  season  by  at  least  two 
ompanles  In  thla  country,  but  Miss  Carolyn  Thomson,  the  charmlns 
Inger  and  actress  will  not  be  with  either  company.  We  imderstand  that 
he  will  be  the  prima  donna  under  the  same  management  In  a  new  play 
or  which  the  music  will  be  written  by  Mr.  Friml. 


There  was  curiosity  as  to  how  "Abie's  Irish  Rose"  would  fare  In  Lon- 
don when  It  was  brought  out  there  last  month.  Would  it  be  "booed"? 
Would  it  repeat  its  extraordinary,  some  would  say,  uftaccountable  success 
in  this  country?  The  play  was  treated  respectfully  by  the  critics.  St. 
John  Ervine  wrote:  "If  a  play's  worth  is  to  be  measured  by  the  amount 
of  money  it  makes  for  its  author,  then  'Abie's  Irish  Rose'  is  the  greatest 
play  in  the  world,  and  Sophocles,  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  Shakespeare, 
Mollere,  Ibsen  and  Bernard  Shaw  may  take  a  back  seat,  while  Miss  Anne 
Nichols  ascends  the  throne."  He  added  that  she  probably  regards  herself 
as  "the  lucky  author  of  a  simple,  witless  piece  which  successfully  appeals 
to  simple,  artless,  unaffected  persons  by  its  mixture  of  sentiment  and 
humor  and  prejudice  .and  kindliness.  .  .  .  She  has  very  skillfully 
blended  all  the  brands  of  sugar  and  spice,  and  produced  a  piece  which  Is 
not  without  humanity,  and  certainly  contains  much  humor." 

James  Agate  wrote:  "The  Jewish  half  of  this  play  is  excellent,  and 
one  regrets  that  Miss  Nichols  did  not  take  a  collaborator  for  the  Irish 
lialf.  .  .  .  This  piece  has  run  for  five  years  In  America,  and  should  be 
good  for  a  long  stay  here.  A  lot  of  It  Is  extremely  good  fun." 


The  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  gave  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  as  a 

[musical  comedy  and  in  modem  dress  last  week. 

Another  Shakesperlan  play,  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  was  played 
I  last  month  at  Birmingham,  England,  in  modern  dress.    J.  S.  wrote  an 
amusing  criticism,  beginning  "Tlie  author  of  that  very  Interesting  melo- 
I  drama,  'Hamlet,'  which  had  such  a  successful  run  at  the  Klhgsway 
•Theatre  last  summer,  had  a  comedy  produced  tonight  under  the  rather 
clumsy  title  of  'All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.'   Mr.  William  Shakespeare  has 
I  this  time  concocted  a  very  strange  mixture.  His  comedy  is  at  once  up-to- 
j  date  and  old-fashioned."  The  reviewer  found  the  Influence  of  the  Klnema, 
also  the  remembrance  of  Galsworthy's  "Escape."    He  ended  by  saying: 
"Mr.  Shakespeare  has  not  been  above  stealing  effects  from  the  all-along 
1  drama  beloved  by  the  populace  and  many  hoary  old  gags  from  vaudeville. 
.   .   .   There  is  a  childish  delight  in  such  things  as  practical  jokes."  The 
revlev.-er  deplored  one  or  two  lapses  of  taste.  p.  H. 


on  the  \  md  noble  art  of  fisn- 

.nc;     lU  'S  '<Ja  p '.g  ■     e  Ulued 

"Pools  and  Kipoles,"  is  published  by 
Little.  Brown  &  Co. 

Mr.  Perry  begins  with  an  "Apology." 
The  book  does  not  need  It,  but  the 
reader  will  be  thankful  for  It.  The  au- 
thor asks  forgiveness  for  allowing  a 
photograph  of  himself  to  be  used  as  a 
frontispiece.  For  he  has  been  preju- 1 
diced,  and  is  prejudiced,  against  fisher- 
men "who  stop  to  pose  for  their  pic- 
ture when  they  might  at  least  be  try- : 
ing  to  land  another  fish";  and  in  the| 
essay  "Pishing  with  a  Worm" — it  was  | 
published  in  the  Atlantic  in  1904— he  I 
wrote,  "There  are  some  fishermen  who 
always  fish  as  if  they  were  be:ng  pho- 
tographed." But  Mr.  Perry  had  not 
'he  remotest  idea  that  he  was  being 
snapped  by  the  camera  of  a  fellow  an- 
gler. He  also  apologizes  for  having  re- 
ferred in  another  essay  to  an  Italian 
fisherman  in  Cape  Breton  as  a  "boot- 
legger." and  a  "Dago."  This  fisherman 
informed  him  that  he  is  not  a  boot- 
Ipgger,  but  a  yiine  merchant.  Now  Mr. 
Perry  used  the  word  "Dago"  affection- 
ately Not  to  wound  his  friend's  feel- 
ing he  has  substituted  In  this  essay. 
"Fishing  with  a  Fly"— published  in  the 
Atlantic  two  years  ago,    the  phrase. 

Countryman  of  Saint  Francis,  Savon- 1 
>rola  and  Mussolini."  The  third  essav  is  I 
'-titled  "Hpvl<;'tln"  a  Rive-."  "P'shlnp  ' 
with  a  Worm,"  published  long  ago  as  a 
tiny  book,  survived  several  editions.  Mr 
Perry  says  that  by  some  enthusiastic 
anglers  it  is  regarded  as  a  "classic"— 
■but  I  fear  that  their  notion  of  a  clas-  ' 
sic  is  a  short  treatise,  bearing  a  well- I 
known  title,  and  very  rarely  read." 

We  believe  that  a  fisherman  is  bom 
not  made;  that  no  practice  will  makr 
^  beginner  proficient  in  the  art.  Thai 
.vlll  not  prevent  those  who  are  invlnci- 
•jly  ignorant  from  enjoying  Mr.  Perry's 
inthusiasm,  advice  and  delightful 
He  recognizes  the  fact  thai 


I  audiloiuur,  oi  cnr  Diggc:  !,  of  theaties. 
I  However,  I'll  admit  that  I  didn't  ask 
I  whether  any  of  them  were  Gertie's  It's 
I  an  til  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

R.  E.  H. 

There  are  people  who  make  a  point 
of  composing  masterpieces  before  break- 
fast, not  realizing  that  there  Is  plenty 
of  time  later  on.  Others  delight  in 
writing  "Paradise  Lost"  on  a  postcard 
or  the  Rules  of  Golf  on  a  three-pennv 
bit. — James  Agate. 

It  was  Mr.  Agate  who  said  in  his  re- 
view of  a  play:  "Cerebration  abounded 
in  the  higher  domes  of  the  a.ssembled 
mtellectuals." 


EARLY  SPRING  IN  BOSTON 

(!"or  .\3  IM..  Worli!  Wau-e) 

Early  spring  in  Boston. 

Fur  coats,  violets,  rushing  cabs  an 
ambulance  (clang,  clang)  and  nink 
hats. 

Ho!  Every  one.  come  to  the  bazaar- 
Down  on  Washingtoh  street,  see  men 
see  women,  how  they  push.  Holding 
their  noses  high  like  cattle  chased  and 
panting. 

Children  whimper.  Under  the  brown 
hats  of  men  perspiration  is  running 
Suddenly  every  one  is  shabby.  Winter 
has  left  men  drab. 

Why  do  we  wear  fur  coat.s?  Of  squir- 
rel, of  mink  and  of  rabbits?  The  coats 
hang  off  behind,  letting  free  air  come 
to  tired  bodies. 

Here  is  the  tired  mother.  She  can't 
go  home.  Her  mind  turns  round  and 
round.  Something  say.s  to  the  tired 
mother,  "You  can't  go  home,  you  can't 
go  home."  Her  eyes  are  dizzy.  Her  eyes 
are  very  dizzy;  they  see  purple,  gieen 
and  pink  hats.  The  tired  mother  must 
have  a  hat.  Shall  it  be  pink?  Shall  It 
be  purple?  Shall  it  be  green? 

The  tired  mother  turns  round  and 
round.  The  children  whimper.  But  th( 
tired  mother  says  in  her  heart,  "I  can  i 
go  home,  I  can't  go  home.  I  must  bu\ 
my  hat." 

Oh,  my  soul.  What  are  thev  thinking 
of.  tliese  tired  men?  The  tired  mother 
-says  in  her  heart.  I  can't  go  home,  I 
must  buy  my  hat."  The  tired  men  say 
big  damns. 

It  Is  hotter,  it  is  dustier,  it  Is  noisier, 
the  cabs  fly  faster.  The  ambulance 
.^langs,  the  children  whimper.  A'  moist 
..Vnist  rises  from  us  washed  crowds, 
i  "What  price  summer?" 
'.  Over  all,  goes  a  man  with  two  Easter 
(  (lies,  In  pots,  one  on  each  arm.  The 


iilic^  nod  1:1, •  .  wings  o\-i'r  lus 
.sliouldeis.  They  are  white,  white  like 
doves. 

Ho!  What  care  I  for  the  censorship? 
away  with  your  Elmer  Gantns.  Here 
are  lilies,  here  is  poetry.  In  the  heart ' 
of  Boston,  in  the  midst  of  heat,  I  say 
"to  hell,"  here  are  lilies. 

CORNELIA  B. 


A  SQUARE  MEAL  OF  "INNERDS" 

(Concord  Monitor  and  X.   H.  P.-itriot) 

Those  who  enjoy  well  constructed 
vitals  will  do  well  to  eat  Tuesday  April 
26  at  the  Cafeteria  at  the  Universalist 
church,  service  from  11:30  to  2 — Ad- 
vertisement— apr.  23. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Inasmuch  as  Coffin  Pitts,  the  col- 
ored Brattle  street  clothes  cleaner,  bore 
distinguished  New  England  names,  ho 
may  have  been  descended  from  a  slave 
in  some  well-to-do  Massachusetts  fam- 
ily. As  he  appears  to  have  lived  into 
the  1870's,  there  should  be  at  the  city 
registrar's  office  a  record  of  his  death, 
giving  age,  birthplace  and  parents' 
names. 

The  names  furnished  by  "F.  R.  R." 
of  negro  clothiers  in  Boston  are  of  in- 
IrresC,  especiaUy  (to  me;  '  .Jonas  Clark," 
which  was  the  name  of  a  great-uncle 
of  mine,  a  resident  of  Waltham,  also, 
of  course,  of  the  noted  Lexington  min- 
ister, who  was  my  great-grandfather's 
first  cousin.  J.  C.  L.  C. 

Lancaster.  ' 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There's  a  chap  here  who  is  a  bit 
given  to  trying  to  create  tlie  impression 
that  he  is  of  the  literati.  The  other 
day  he  said;  "You  know,  I  was  edu- 
cated at  Princeton."  Fred  Ailen  spoke 
up  quietly:    "You  ought  to  sue  'em." 

JAZBO. 


^  ?  z  7 


I    Mr.  Bliss  Perry,  forgetting  for  a  time 
j  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  Journals  from 
j  which  he  made  extracts  so  that  tho 
nless  intrepid  would  aot  feel  obliged  to 
take  the  chaS  with  the  wheat:  forget- 
^'  ting  his  pleasant  duty  of  pointing  out 
the  glories  of  English  literature  to  at- 
tentive classes;  forgetting,  but  surely 
o  uy  101  a  mo.i  edt   Wa.    W.  itman.  of 
whom  he  Is  still  the  most  discerning, 
discriminative  and   truly  sympathetic 
biographer;  this  versatile  and  accom- 
Dlished  BlLss  Perrv  has  written  essays 


them;  to  them 
lust  schist  and  gi 

ton  dSK  one  bitter  night,  heard  a 
can  "Helpl"  in  the  woods  above  a  mtoe. 
Though  it  was  30  below  zero,  he  cUmbed 
r  h^n  "And  there  there  was  Just  noth- 
ta  "  Retiming  he  heard  the  cry  agam. 
nt  went  b^^  and  again  there  was 
ThP  next  day  he  learned  that 
TfrS  o7  ws  had  fro'zen  to  death  the 
flight  before  on  top  of  his  load  of  logs. 
S  20  miles  from  the  mine. 

There  are  "blood-stoppers"  who  have 
the  power  of  causing  the  blood  from  an 
inju^To  cease  flowing.  This  secret  can 
be  nassed  from  a  man  to  a  woman,  or 
from  a  woman  to  a  man.  but  orily  one 
oerson  In  a  family  can  exercise  it  in  a 
glneratlon.  The  blood-stopper,  as  near 
the  wounded  man  as  possible,  whispe  b 
"Bible  words."  The  blood  histantly 
stoDS  flowing.  But  if  there  is  running 
wa^er  betwlen  the  stopper  and  the 
wounded,  the  charm  fails. 

There  are  other  things  to  the  woods 
than  fish;  other  things  to  be  studied 
than  the  art  of  catchtog  them. 

SWAN  BOATS  AND  SAILORS 

As  the  World  Wags:  | 
When    the    pursued    pedestrian    Is  • 
weary   of   the   hurry-scurry    of     the  • 
streets,  and  artful  dodging  of  "right 
and  left  hand"  turning  automobiles,  he ; 
may  find  rest  In  the  PubUc  Garden  un- 
der a  tree,  on  a  bench,  considering  the 
tulips  and  the  swanboats.    It  Is  mental 
sootlilng-syrup  to  watch  the  slow,  de-  ; 
liberate  progress  of  the  glldmg  float 
nacked  with  happy  children  (and  oth-  I 
ers) .    How  restful  to  be  a  swanboat  j 
pusherl  .        .,      ^         . ! 

But  where  are  the  sailor  togs  of 
yester-year?  A  picturesque  part  of 
something  peculiar  to  Boston's  one 
peaceful  retreat.  If  the  late,  cold  spring 
brings  too  few  dimes  to   the  conces- 


?he  finest  equipment  (rod,  flies,  reel)  j  onngs  too  icw  uiinco        ..i^v  ,.v....>.v,o- 
loes  not  necessarily  give  skill  or  good  i  giy,j.^,,y  s  ^j.^se.  I  will  gludly  contnbute 
.'ortune.    One  thus  rejolctog   hi   fu^  ,  $&  to  complete  the  picture^ 
superior  outfit  may  whip  a  stream  /In  k_  j.  a. 

vain,  while  a  countryman  with  a  rude 
pole  and  your  common  worm  will  quick-  i 
.y  fill  his  basket 


And  so  in  our  little  village  In  the  i 
ixties  a  boy  born  in  the  purple,  might  ! 
have  an  expensive  sled  sumptuouslj 
ushloned,  gorgeously  painted,  but  slid-  \ 
ng  down  Round  hill,  some  sled,  a  rat-  ; 
;le-trap    affair,    shabby,  disgraceful 
vouldLQUickly  pass  young  Croesus  while 
.he  ragamuffin  would  yeU  In  triumph 
md  derision.   

Fishing  with  a  worm.  That  was  one 
j)f  the  reasons  that  led  Leigh  Hunt  to 
.nvelgh  against  old  Walton's  cruelty 
What  Is  to  be  thought  of  a  man  wh( 
recommended  impaUng  "a  certato  worm 
twice  upon  the  hook,  because  it  is 
lively,  and  might  get  off"?  And  Hunt 
Ukened  Walton's  face.  hard,  angular,  ex- 
pressionless, to  a  fish.  One  might  have 
aid  to  him,  "Ohl  flesh,  how  art  thou 
ashified!"  "He  looks  like  a  pike, 
dressed  in  broadcloth  Instead  of  butter. 
Yet  Mr  Perry,  not  mentioning  Leigh 
Hunt  for  whom,  no  doubt  he  entertains 
the  contempt  of  every  fellow  fisherman, 
.peaks  of  "honest  Walton."  No  doub. 
I'orquemeda  was  also  an  honest  fellow 
in  his  day  and  generation.  And  Mr. 
Perry  finds  Walton's  list  of  possiisk 
worms  "Impressive,  and  his  directions 
for  placing  them  upon  the  hook  have 
the  placid  completeness  that  belonged 
to  his  character."  So  there  were  In  aU 
probability  careful  directions  for  plac- 
ing heretics  upon  the  gridiron. 

Speaking  of  worms  for  bait,  dia  Mr. 
Perry  ever  see  them  cooked  to  lure  large 
fish  by  the  scent?  The  ancients  would 
'do  this.  The  old  Egyptians  used  scraps 
of  meat,  dough,  even  bits  of  fish.  We 
read  in  the  "Book  of  the  Dead":  "I have 
not  caught  fish  with  bait  made  of  fish  of 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

Colonial — "Criss-Cross,"  Chaiie.s 
Dillingham's  musical  production 
starring  Fred  and  Dorothy  Stone. 
Fifth  week. 

Majestic  —  "Pickwick."  Frank 
Reilly's'  production  of  Dickens's 
famous  work.   Fourth  week. 

Park-^"The  Night  Hawk,"  story 
of  rejuvenation  of  a  lady  wtlh  a 
past.  Carroll  McContas  Is  the  star. 
Second  week. 

Plymouth— Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operas,  "The  Pirates  Of  Penzance," 
and  "lolanthe,"  on  alternate  eve- 
nings.  Fifth  week. 

WUbur— "Yes.  Yes,  Yvette,"  S. 
H.  Frazee's  musical  comedy  with 
Donald  Brian,  Herbert  Corthell, 
Jeanette  MacDonald  and  others. 
Fifth  week. 


ST.  JAMES  Theatre,  Keith-Albee 
Players  present  "The  Little  Spitflire,"  by 
Myron  C.  Fagan,  In  four  acts.  The  cast 
Includes:  j 

M;irl.v  (inrm.in   Jack       ctr-r. i-  ' 

Gertrdile  Oornian   K' 

G.vpsy.  the  Little  Spitfire. .     .  Ri. 

Friililt  Gorni.m  Hoiintr 

.Tininitp  R.-ilntou   '.^ 

Pc'^r  Italston  

Mrs.  RaKton  -  V)'- 

P:Uriri;i  I.ong-worth  Iv 

Stiuilcy  Marlcham. 


  .     ,  ^  ^   ,  .    Though  rather  stereotyped  In  plot. 

not  caught  fish  with  bait  made  of  fish^  ..rj^^  m^j^  spitfire"  Is  saved  by  the 
their  kind.'-  One  does  not  like  to  think ,].,.,  ^^^^^^„J„  «„„ 


of  little  fishes  as  cannibalistic. 

And  is  the  first  mention  of  an  angler  s 
fly  to  be  found  in  an  epigram  of  Mar- 
Ual's?  Was  it  anything  Uke  a  Black 
Dose,  a  Jock  Scott,  or  a  Silver  Doctor, 
all  mentioned  by  Mr.  Perry. 

Let  no  one  think  that  Mr.  Perry,  In 
the  woods,  or  wading  in  a  stream,  thinks 
only  of  fish,  sees  only  fish,  hooked  or  es- 
caping He  is  on  friendly  terms  with 
nature;  he  enjoys  the  talk  of  guides;  he 
is  now  a  moralist,  now  a  phUosopher.  He 
i  studies  human  nature  as  shown  in  the 
Jaunty  angler  from  the  city,  the  lucky  or 
the  pretenUoua  amateur,  the  native 
woodsman,  the  loggers,  "the  toll,  lean 

guide  who  had  P°'^^  ^^^^^^S^^^^^^^^^  in  ^e'^  JnT'wltr  hi^  muar'higr"gTna 
miles  up  river  in  five  hours  and^  a  ^1llanou3  pair.  Kath'/  . 

iMr.  Perry,  looking  at  a  huge  giaciai  ly^g^jjg         -  -     -  " 


bright  dialogtie  and  the  remarkably  fine 
acting  of  an  especially  capable  cast. 
The  story  revolves  around  the  marrl  ' 
of  a  chorus  girl  to  the  son  of  a  r  .  ' 
man  and  the  resultant  trouble  when  her 
erring  brother  "borrows"  the  firm's 
money  to  participate  In  a  stock  pool 
managed  by  the  \'lllain. 

Ruth  Shepley  as  Gypsy  Gorman  gave 
a  splendid  portrayal  of  the  ascendlnp  i 
chorine  and  the  other  players  supported  ; 
her  in  pleasing  fashion.  Houston  Rich- 
ards, as  Frank,  the  erripg  brother,  re- 
turns to  a  pair  of  first  loves,  Boston  and 
stock  company  acting,  after  several  sea- 
sons with  "Rose-Marie." 

Walter  Gilbert  took  the  lead  as  Jlm- 
mie  Ralston  and  his  performance  was 


s.  i^.w.  — r— „ij  „,7i^a-  Wallace  and  Pranlt  Charlton,  bee:  :. it 

wider,  remarked  to  an  oia  guiae.         jj  ^  realistic  handling  of 

"John,  that  rock  has  been  there  a  long  |  ^ j^g,^.   j.^^^-     honors,  too,  should  be 

awarded  Jack  Westerman,  whose  deli- 
cate imderstandlng  of  his  part  and  the 
great  manner  In  which  he  got  it  over 
the  footlights,  and  Edith  Speare  for  the 
cleverness  with  which  she  played  her 
supporting  role. 


I  "Yes  sir,"  said  John  confidently;  "1 
don't  see  that  that  rock  has  changed 
any  in  the  50  years  that  I've  knovra  it. 

It    these   gmdes   are  weather-wise, 
versed  i"  knowledge  of  trees,  they  know 

ibhdsr.   v.>v  knows 

^  ■j.e(^  ' 

\ 


U)4 


t 


"COPOY/'INHLM, 
AT  METROPOLITAN 


r  invov"  Is  the  film  at  the  Metro- 
1  Theatre  this  week,  a  Robert 
production,  adapted  from  John 
r  Poote's  novel  "The  Song  of 
agon";  scenario  by  WlUls  Gol- 
i;rted  by  Joseph  C.  Boyle  with 
ng  cast: 

 Lownll  Sherman 

.  m   Dorothy  MackatU 

.,lKe   ■William  Collter,  Jr. 

Weyeth   Lawroiioe  Graj- 

 Im  Koith 

,11,.     Woy'eth   Gail  Kane 

Here  Is  a  reminder  that  we  had  a 
war  a  few  short  years  ago.  "Convoy" 
-  a  combination  of  thi-lUing  scenes 
f  actual  naval  exploits  taken  during 
the  world  war,  and  a  melodramatic 
tale  of  secret  service  woven  none  too 
carefully  Into  the  sturdy  loom  of  this 
photo-play. 

The  scenes  taken  from  the  navy's 
film  archives  cannot  be  mistaken.  They 
steal  back  with  persuasive  reality.  There 
Is  a  sombre  chill  in  the  early  morn- 
ing loading  of  troops  on  the  transports, 
'he  edging  of  the  big  boats,  papered 
;ind  lined  with  khaki-clad  atoms,  away 
from  the  pier  and  out  to  sea. 

The  freedom  the  director  has  used  In 
striving  for  his  story  values  can  be 
easily  excused  when  the  following  ex- 
citing episodes  are  shown.  A  destroyer 
lashing  Into  the  sea  fn  the  wake  of  a 
scubmarinc  that  had  raised  its  wary  eye 
for  a  minute.  Depth  bombs  placed  at 
Intervals  and  the  sea  curling  up  Into 
a  foaming  path  marking  the  boat's  ef- 
fective trip.  There  is  another  remark- 
able sequence  showing  an  enemy  battle- 
ship gradually  sinking  from  view  with 
her  men  dropping  from  her  sides  like 
ants.  When  she  wallows  and  turns 
completely  over  other  men  are  seen 
running  across  her  helpless  bulk  and 
when  she  finally  disappears  from  view 
there  is  a  swarm  of  bobbing  heads  left 
in  the  water. 

The  narrative  of  this  production  Is 
weak.  It  concerns  an  American  girl 
(Dorothy  MackalU)  whose  brother 
(William  Collier,  Jr.),  and  fiance  (Law-, 
rence  Gray),  enlist  in  the  navy.  Her 
own  patriotic  work  is  neatly  cut  out  for 
her  by  the  secret  service  which  en- 
lists her  services  to  help  trap  a  Ger- 
man spy  (Lowell  Sherman).  She  ac- 
complishes this  but  forfeits  her  good 
name  and  is  even  cast  out  of  the  Red 
Cross  workrooms  as  she  bends  indus- 
triously over  a  sewing  machine. 

Having  been   Intelligent   enough  to 
apture  a  spy  she  rushes  for  some  un- 
known reason  to  the  gates  of  a  naval 
■station  and  stops  all  returning  gobs  to 
get  information  about  her  brother  and 
iiance.    Her  actions  are  misinterpreted 
ly  a  policeman.   She  is  arrested,  taken 
0  court  and  refusing  to  give  her  name 
^  sentenced  to  the  workhouse  for  a 

The  end  of  the  story  is  more  dignified 
■han  the  maudlin  Interval  just  related 
;  nd  an  abundance  of  coughs,  sniffs  and 
handkerchiefs  testified  to  its  ability  to 
Kot  under  the  skin  of  the  audience  as 
Die  returned  fiance  lifts  the  heroine 
from  her  brother's  cofan  and  takes  her 
home  to  her  wealthy  father  and  a  dis- 
tinguished service  medal. 

Lowell  Sherman  walks  off  easily  with 
the  acting  honors.  The  cast  Is  more 
than  adequate  with  William  Collier,  Jr., 
Lawrence  Gray  and  Gail  Kane  In  sup- 
j3ort.  Ian  Keith  struggles  to  make  a 
small  part  stand  out  and  Dorothy  Mac- 
,  kaill  seems  to  be  bothered  with  som- 
nambulism. 

I  For  Gene  Rodemlch  and  his  Merry 
i  Makers,  the  stage  is  given  a  bit  of  the 
I  colorful  slums.  The  orchestra  dons 
I  sweaters  but  does  not  interfere  with  the 
!  limpid  strains  of  the  jazz  music,  3 
clever  singer,  a  dancer  and  Borrah  Mln- 
nevltch  with  his  harmonica  boys. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  soul 
of  a  symphony  orchestra  can  be  emu- 
lated wltli  harmonicas,  but  Borrah  Min- 
nevltch,  in  spite  of  his  clov.-ning,  has 
a  deep  feeling  for  music.  His  per- 
formance is  remarkable,  aided  by  Gene 
RodemJch's  Insidious  laughter. 

C.  M.  IX 

-1 


v.;.  flriil  playeu  :n  i^osiou 

back  >•  at  the  HolUs,  it  was 

Patii  and  llohf>rt  Annstroiig 

!     i.iiiidied  the  lc.\  ;  for  the 

r  part  of  the  -  u.  Then 

,u    ubout  four  days  i    ihelr  Ne'A' 

York  opening,  Queeiue  Smith  and 
Charles  Purcell  stepped  into  the  princi- 
pal parts,  so  that  Boston  has  but  a 
brief  opportunity  to  see  what  new 
charms  they  brought  to  the  roles.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Mears  decided  to  estaljlisli 
"Judy"  at  the  Tremont  for  a  sumnur 
run,  which  will  give  everybody  a  chance 

I  to  see  the  dainty  Miss  Smith  and  her 
co-workers  go  through  their  paces. 

And  very  charrtiing  and  entertoiniiig 
paces  they  are.    The  story  isn't  much, , 
dealing  principally  with  the  trials  and 
sorry  tribulations  of  a  misjudged  and 

.•nistreated  httle  miss  whose  cruel  step- 
father turns  her  out  of  doors  for  al- 
leged misconduct.    She  arrives  oppor-  i 
tunely  in  the  bachelor  quarters  of  four 
youths  in  New  York's  Greenwich  vil-j 
If.ge,  and,  just  like  in  the  fairy  tales,  i 
is  elected  to  keep  house  for  them.  To 
one  of  them  she  gives  her  heart,  but 
he,  the  rest  of  the  cast  and  the  audi- 
ence are  kept  In  ignorance  of  this  until 
the  final  curtain,  when  all  ends  hap- 
pily. 

Queenle  Smith's  smart,  crisp  work  is 
1  already  familiar  to  Boston  audiences. 
She  can  be  genuinely  cute  without  even 
remotely  approaching  the  kittenish 
stage  and  her  sense  of  comedy  is  sure 
and  keen.  Yes,  she  performs  her  famous 
,  toe  spins  and  dances  in  doll-like  fashion 
whenever  an  agreeable  opportunity  aris- 
es and  a  word  must  be  said  of  the 
marked  Improvement  in  her  singing 
voice.  Mr.  Purcell  can  always  be  rclie'l 
upon  to  fill  a  musical  comedy  hero's 
rolg  to  perfection  and  his  duets  with 
Miss  Smith  were  highly  appreciated  by 
last  night's  audience. 

Frank  Beaston,  an  engaging  chap, 
who  works  spontaneously  is  another 
who  was  a  great  favorite.  He  keeps 
things  moving  every  moment  he  is  on. 
Elizabeth  Mears,  Llda  Kane,  Charles 
Williams,  James  Seeley  and  John  Dwyer 
,  and  the  rest  were  all  excellent. 

The  "Judy  Joyous  Joywalkers"  de- 
serve a  special  paragraph  for  they  rep- 
resent one  of  the  fastest  dancing  groups 
of  their  kind  in  these  days  of  exhaust- 
ing specialty  dancing.  Several  of  the  solo 
specialties  stopped  the  show  last  uight. 
The  tunes  in  "Judy"  are  the  pretty 
sort.  The  whole  production  aims  not  at 
pretentiousness  but  concentrates  rather 
on  quality  and  in  its  simple,  demure, 
little  way,  wins  out  very  nicely  in  the 
end.  The  proceeds  of  last  evening's  per-| 
formance  went  as  a  well  deserved  tes^ 
timonial  to  Frank  Orvltt  and  William 
H.  Murphy,  popular  members  of  th^ 
Tremont  box  office  staff.  A.  F.  ; 


"Slide  Kelly,  snae, 
of  the  game  of  baseball  with  William 
Haines  as  a  fresh,  small  town  up- 
start, who  blunders  and  blows  his  way 
into  the  big  league.  A  goodly  supply 
of  baseball  talent,  good  sub-titles,  well 
knit  and  clever  story,  human  bemgs  for 
actors,  and  clear,  concise  directing  has 
made  this  a  good  photo  play. 

There  is  no  dangling  of  musty  tricks 
In  "Slide,  KeUy,  Slide."  The  story 
plunges  in  and  swims  briskly  to  a  bright 
finish.  There  is  no  sjicriflce  of  romance, 
comedy  or  action,  but  a  nice  use  of 
each.  You  will  also  see  Irish  Meusel, 
Bob  Meusel,  Tony  Lazzeri  and  Mike 
Donlan,  aa  well  as  a  well  filled  grand 
stand  on  ball  day. 

The  story  concema  Jim  KeUy  fWin- 
1am  Haines),  who  has    a    very  good 
i  opinion  of  himself  and  his  prowess  as 
!  a  baseball  pitcher.   He  plays  good  ba.se 


v.on  haii  llio  ba^iie  i.i  li.^-  '.v.. 
did  this  and  she  won  everyone'.-; 
when  she  Introduced  her  brotl. 
the  aviation  service 

Other  acts  on  the  bill  were: 
Vane  with  a  good  voice  and  a  a- 
panlst  with  laudable   tempo  ai 
mean  ability;  Mr  and  Mrs  Harry  C 
and  company,  Robey  and  Gould,  ahu 
Mulroy,  McNeece  and  Ridge 

Gloria  Swanson  Appears  In 
JNIystic  Photoplay 


Five  distinct  characterizations  are  en- 
acted by  Gloria  Swanson  in  "The  Love 
of  Sunya,"  the  feature  picture  on  viexv 
at  Loew's  Orpheum  Theatre  this  week. 
In  this  myjitiKfllm  with  its  countless 
v,^ii  ^r,^ri  i«  T^^t  tv„f  4„  rt^^/i  suTprises,  Miss ^watisoH  appears  as  a 
baU  so  good  m  fact,  that  he  is  signed  reincarnated  Egyptian  girl  of  long  ago 

a  modem  younn  American  flapper,  a 


by  the  Yankees  and  pitches  a  no-hit 
game. 

The  girl  In  the  case  (SaUy  O'Neill)  Is 
the  daughter  of  an  old-timer,  catcher 
for  the  team  (Harry  Carey).  Jim  Kelly's 
saving  grace  Is  his  affection  for  a  small 
waif  (Junior  Coghlan).   Karl  Dane  also 


struggling  school  leacher,  a  tempera- 
mental prima  donna  and  the  wife  of  a  ' 
miilionalre. 

Needless  to  say,  Gloria  Is  seen  to  ad- 
vantage in  each  of  the  roles.  She  seem? 
to  have  lost  none  of  the  ability  and 


adds  his  bit  of  life  to  the  party,  both  ciiarm  that  featured  some  of  her  pre 


as  baseball  player  and  pal  of  the  con 
ceited  Jim. 

When  Junior  meets  with  an  accident 
and  Jim  has  the  deciding  game  of  the 
season  to  pitch,  interest  does  not  flag. 
Every  scene  contr.butes  to  building  up 
a  satisfactory  climax  which  In  turn 
bows  to  a  neat  ending. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Murray  con- 
tribute two  dainty  and  well  staged 
dances  and  Tommy  Christian's  jazz 
band  has  captured  some  blues,  the  kind 
that  shuffle  and  rock  in  their  own 
rhythm. 

COPLEY  THEATRE 

There  were  few  playgoers  In  the 
audience  which  last  nignt  greeted  the 
jeginning  of  the  20th  week  of  the  en- 
,'agement  of  "The  Ghost  Train"  at  the 
Copley  Theatre  that  seemed  aware  of 
.he  fact  that  two  new  faces  appeared 
in  the  cast. 

The  newcomers  are  Margaret  Mullen, 
a  17 -year-old  Arlington  high  school 
.tudent,  and  Gaby  Fay.  an  EngUsh 
jeauty.  Both  players  acquitted  them- 
selves with  distlncUon.    Miss  Mullen, 

ANN  SUTOR  LEADS 
SHOW  AT  KEITH'S 


vlous  works.  "The  Love  of  Sunya""  is 
a  story  of  conflicting  love  and  ambition 
and  is  filled  with  myBticism  of  the  seers 
of  ancient  Egypt. 

Picture  of  Jazz  Age  Features 
Belie  Bennett 


A  fascinating  picture  of  the  problems 
and  evils  of  the  jazz  age  coupled  with 
the  emotional  power  of  Belle  Beimett, 
'In  her  greatest  picture  since  "SteUa 
Dallas,"  is  presented  in  "Mother,"  now 
showing  at  the  Scollay  Square  Olympla 
and  Fenway  theatres. 

"Mother"  was  suggested  by  Kath- 
leen Norrls's  famous  novel. 

Crawford  Kent  heads  the  supporting 
cast,  and  gives  an  excellent  portraval 
of  the  architect  who  forgets  his  wife's 
share  in  his  success.  William  Bakewell. 
a  youngster  of  promise,  is  seen  as  the 
wayward  son,  and  little  Joyce  Coad, 
Mabel  Julienne  Scott,  Charlotte  Stevens 
and  Sam  Allen  are  cast  In  splendid 
roles. 

The  seven  vaudeville  acts  of  the  Scol- 
lay Square  Olympla  program  Included 
the  original  Crackerjacks,  Will  and  I 
Gladys  Ahem, 


DANCESIN'JUDY' 

Tremont — "Judy,"  John  Henr>'  Mears's 
musical  comedy  with  Quoenie  Smith  and 
Charles  Purcell  in  return  engagement. 
Played  here  In  January  at  the  HoiUs. 
The  cast: 

•  ■     Stanton   .  Georre  Meckpr 

'Vethprbeo    Charles  WjDkuv- 

Danfortb.  Fraak   I'n.ist.  .. 


lond.  . 
M.     iflre.  .  . 
Ill  tirulley  .  . 


James  ."m 
John  T.  I)v 


"HEART  OF  SALOME"  , 
AT  MODERN, BEACON 

«_  

«The  Princess  from  Hobolten"| 
Also  Sho  wn  at  Theatres  1 

-The  Heart  of  Salome,"  a  William 
FoTTrodultion,  tops  the  bill  of  new 
photoplays  ai  the  Modern  ^nd  Beacon  . 
theatres  The  cast  comprises  Alma  Ru-  I 
bem  WalterPidgeon.  HoUues  Herbert 
and  Robert  Agnew.  The  as^°"ate  pic- 
ture is  the  modern  romantic  comedy. 
"The  Princess  from  Hoboken,'  with  a 
cast  including  Edmund  Burns  Blanche 
Mehaff-v,  Ethel  Clayton  and  Lou  Teil.- 
gin.  News  pictures  and  a  shori;  comedy 

'^'^Sifee^in'contlnental  big  business 
circles  is  the  motif  in  the  topliners 
K.  presenting  a  young,  attractwe 
woman  serving  as  a  spy  for  a  financial 
magnate.  In  her  luxurious  home  m 
Paris  she  receives  at  her  levees  business 
notables,  and  through  her  seductions 
obtains  from  them  secrets  which  she 
transmits  to  her  employer.  The  latter 
uses  tnem  to  his  advantage,  oiten  v^veck- 
ing  his  rivals.  She  thus  tricks  a 
yo?mg  American  who,  when  aware  of 
her  treachery,  denounces  her  and  seeks 
her  punishment.  From  this  latter  ef- 
fort they  are  drawn  together,  and  by 
tins  of  circumstance  hate  eventually 
Is  turned  to  love,  finally  ending  m  her 
abandonment  of  shady  pursmts  to  seek 
promised  righteous  happiness. 

In  the  other  picture's  story  a  beauti- 
ful yo"ng  waitress  is  led  to  assume  the 
culK  of  a  Russian  princess,  which  role 
she  carries  off  so  effectively  that  comedy 
i-uns  in  hand  with  pleasing  thnlls  tht 
while  a  thieving  Russian  is  brought  to 
book.  In  the  process  she  is  won  by  a 
young  man  who  captures  her  heart  and 
band. 

"Slide.  Kelly,  Slide,"  featuring  Wlll-'l 
lam  HamS,  iJ  a  Metro-Ooldwyn-Mayer 
presentaUon  at  the  Stat*  Theatre  th  s 
week;  written  by  A  P^^Younger  di- 
rected by  Edward  Sedgwick,  with  the, 
following  cast: 

!  Jim  Krfly   WIlll^  H^n« 

:  Mary  Miinson  Cexc^ 

\  Swede  Hanson   Karl  Bane 

Also.  Mike  Donlln,  Irish  Meusel,  Bob 

Meusel  and  Tony  Lazzeri. 
  --.  ...  


.    who  prove  to  be  a  sen- 

As  vaudeville  shows  go,  Keith  s  is  ae-  p  satlon  In  their  "Spinning  Romance"; 

cldedly  "there"  this  week.  At  the  con-  ,  -wilton  and  Weber,  a  pair  of  comedians 
elusion  of  almost  every  act  the  appiause  ^  knockout  of  an  act;  Buddy  Walker 
of  the  audience  was  so  prolonged  tnat tjjg   2nth   century    m  -^strei.    n  ^ ,  -s-s 

the  actors  had  no  other  way  out  tnan  g^y  melody  to  everybody's  satisfaction; 

to  gracefully  bow  and  express  ineir  ijicetles  of  dancing  are  explained  in  ac- 


hlts  by  Betty  and  Jerrj-  Brown;  Marie 
Mang  and  company  present  a  unique 
novelty,  and  Edwards  and  Morris  with 
their  cheery  comedy  round  out  the  bill. 


heartfelt  thanks.    One  girl,  Ami  J  tlon  by  Basil  Lewis  with  Dorothy  Beatty 

she  with  the  personality  PlV^,^|^'^„f,^  ,  and  Alice  Wright:  Jazz  and  latest  song 

far  as  to  get  her  blushing  brother  out  .  

before  the  curi^ain,  to  play  the  one  piece 
In  his  repertoire.  And  a  mce  Uttie 
family  scene  it  made  too. 

After  the  antics  of  FeUx,  the  cat, 
the  curtain  was  rung  up  on  a  eong  and 
Ssince  number  In  which  Ining  Guslar 
perpetrated  some  old  gags  lor  songs 
but  Rhea  Lusby  did  some,  extremely 
graceful  toe  dancing.  . 

Jack  Hanley,  who  makes  the  world 
safe  for  hokum,  was  an  extremely  ver- 


Jaclc 


Mulhall  Stars  in 
Film  Comedy 


New 


sati'le  juggler,  who  reminded  one  of  a 
bride  getting  her  first  meal  and  mak- 
ifng  a  round  trip  of  the  kitchen  with 
eviry  s^onful.  E^'ery  time  he  even 
mo^d  rtennis  ball  he  made  a  com- 
ulete  circuit  of  the  stage.  He  rtai.y 
S!d  some  very  clever  stunts  with  count- 

''%:eruloi^r.T-'-s  billed  as  the 
acfor  who  did  quick  changes  0  charac- 

'  tpr  Every  bit  of  publicity  that  \i  as 
hrow^  on'the  screen  before  he  did  h^s 
bit  from  "Oliver  Twist"  was  deserved 
He  not  only  made  some  of  the  quickest 


Jack  Mullhall  Is  the  same  cheerful, 
handsome  young  man  In  "See  You  In 
Jail."  at  the  Washington  Street  Olym- 
pla Tlieatre  this  week  that  he  has  been 
In  all  bis  other  First  National  successes. 
The  word  debonnalre  seems  to  apply 
especially  to  Jack;  and  Alice  Day,  the 
feminine  lead.  Is  pretty  and  can  act. 
Mack  Swain,  veteran  of  Charlie  Chap- 
lin's comedies.  Is  the  chief  laugh  maker. 
Joseph  Honabery,  who  made  the  picture 
has  the  comedy  spirit  and  thanks  V ! 
him  and  his  clever  cast  the  picture  goes 
along  at  a  furious  rate  with  never  a  dull 
moment. 

The  same  clean,  fimny  situations  that 


changes  of  character  and  clothing  ever  i^j^^j.^.  Mulhall's  pictures  are  here 

seen  but  he  also  did  some  real  acting  ^^^j  picture  bids  fair  to  dupUcatc 
When  he  was  Fagin,  for  Instance,  not  success  of  "Subway  Sadie."  Jack  1? 
only  did  he  have  Fagin's  facial  charac-  (jisinherited  by  his  rich  father  .and  the 
teristlcs  and  gestures  but  he  jemem-  ^^^^  ^^g^  getting  urgent.  A  proitp 
bcred  every  detail,  even  to  the  gnariea  millionaires  have  been  arrested  for 
old  hands  of  this  trainer  of  ttueves  speeding  and  given  jail  sentences  as  an 
WlUlam  Faversham  was  rather  losi  example  and  one  of  them.  Bannister, 
in   the   bromldlc   offering   by  Edwin  ^^^^  j^^^  j^is  place.  Bannister  s 

Burke,  titled  "The  Sponger.    He  vras  ^^^^  j^^,^  the  decep- 

assisted  by  a  fashionably  Usping  man  ^^^^  ^^^^j  jj^^^,  j^^^  love.  An  inventor 
and  a  harA-voiced  woman  The  piece  ^j^^^  j^jj  j^t^rests  the  capltaUsts  In 
was  fuU  of  syUogisms,  the  phllosopn>  oi  invention  and  they  agree  to  finance 
Ideas,  and  blah.    Faversham  handled  j^,  j^^^       president  of  the  firm, 

his  subtle  remarks  very  gracefully,  but  jj^^^^j^^  g^j^^^,  g^^jg  trouble  but  his 
otherwise  the  skit  was  too  obvious  as  ^jg^^j.  s^gothps  ^  out  and  on  emerging 
to  ending  to  hold  the  interest  fj^^  jj^j^  Jack's  father  buys  the  inven 

Ann  Sutor,  the  girl  from  Dixie,  ana 
ch  what  a  girl.   It  seems  a  shame  that  \ 
sh^  sSould  depend  on  her  laughs  and 
her  appeal  by  smging  songs  Just  a 
trifle  over  the  line  approved  by  Bos-  , 
ton's  llterarj'  censors.    She  has  Char- 
lotte Greenwood's  gestures,  some  of  Elsie 
Janls's  ability,  a  very  lovely  face,  and . 
a  Umited  range  of  songs    If  she  d  onb 
dance  a  Uttle  more  and  be  hei  own 
sweet,  unassuming  seU  more  often  wha 
a  lone  way  she  could  go!    Her  facial 
gestiS-es  and  antics  rediind  one  of  the 
funny  mirrors  in  the  Pit  at  Revere.  1 
Thev  can  do  so  much  to  make  a  beau- 
tiful girl  look  like  what  she  isn  tl  She 
was  at  her  easr      -     -.moment,  even^ 
when  she  was  i  neously  an- 

""^ing  the  ren-.a  at  hf^-  from 


BOZO'S  OWN  SHOW 
OPENS  AT  GAYEHj 

Silent  Comedian  Keeps  Audi- 
ence in  Continuous  Laughtc 


1^1 


Who  would,  reading  Coleridge's  "An- 
cient Mariner,"  associate  any  verse  o: 
that  wondrous  poem  with  Abrahair 
Lincoln's  phrase  about  the  ideal  gov- 
ernment? Yet  on  page  655  of  that  ex- 
traordinary book,  "The  Eoad  to  Xan- 


by  tliai  vord 
iwasoblig  ither 
J,  ■■iiij:.:,  or  an  "albati-i,'.--.-  .  pii  ierrlng 
the  latter  as  the  more  poetical,  he  in- 
l  vented  the  extraordinary  fact  to  explain 
Its  appearance.  There  might  also  have 
[beeh  an  allusion  to  Oustave  Dore's  mar- 
vellous picture  of  the  shooting  of  the 
bird. 


Coleridge  to  his  first  version  wrote  of 
•the  sun  as  going  down,  "broad  as  a 
weft"  into  the  sea.  We  have  elght_pages 
in  exnlanatlon  of  this  "term  of  battle 


-,^„  ..  v,„  T,,i,„  Tf„i«„„»«r.  r^rnut  rmr  and  distress  and  pursuit  and  capture  on 
ftdu,  by  John  Livingston  Lowes,  roe  uj^g  gea  .  .  .  a  word  to  grow  rhap- 
flnds  Thomas  Cooper,  who,  having  writ-  (isodical  abwt,  for  half  the  danger  and 
ten  "Some  Information  Respecting  Am-  jthe  daring  of  the  sea  is  latent  In  It." 
erica,"  a  book  read  by  Coleridge,  says:  |  ^^^^^  ^  more  striking  Instance  of 
••The  government  Is  the  government  of  strange  proces.-.es  of  literary  crea- 
the  people  and  for  the  people."  When  Lj^^^  ^^^^  Coleridge's  little  manuscript 
Coleridge  delivered  an  address  at  Brls-  j^otebook  now  in  the  British  Museum? 
tol,  he  spoke  of  government  by  the  ^ook  of  Incalcul-ble  value,  "not  only 
people,  government  over  the  people,  and  1^^,^  tj^e  understanding  of  Coleridf?e,  but 

government  with  the  prople.   ^^jso      a  document  in  the  psychology  oT 

We  have  called  "The  Road  to  Xanadu  I  genius,  and  as  a  ke.v  to  the  secrets  of 
extraordinary  for  apart  from  the  main  ^  the  making."  Truly  a  strange 
purpose  which  Is  to  show  how  two  jmedley  of  notes,  "itranee  and  fantastic 
poen^  The  Ancient  Mariner  and  Ku-  shapes  which  haunted  the  hinterland  of 
Ola  Khan,"  Poems  of  pure  ImaglnatlveJ,  Coleridge's  brain  .  .  .  what  the  teem- 
vision,  came  Into  being  by  the  working]  ^^^^^  gjves  us  is  the  charged  and 
of  the  conscious  and  the  sub-conscious   electrical  atmosnheric  background  of  a 


mind  which  had  absorbed  from  books 
and  other  sources  an  enormous  mass  of 
material;  by  reading  the  tales  of  trav- 
elers, naturalists,  historians,  the  theories 
of  philosophers  and  mystics — In  fact 

■.rhat  had  Coleridge  not  read?  Prof,  j  "'The  Ancient  Mariner'  has  sWept 
Lowes  say  that  Coleridge  had  read  ev-  ,  -jj.!-.-  a«!similatine  infliipnr«  a  hp- 
writhing,  but  he  hiihself  has  read  more,  I'  assimilating  influence  a  be- 


Doet's  mind."  These  notes  "rained  their 
secret  influence  on  nearly  everything 
that  Coleridge  wrote  In  his  creative 
mind." 


for  he  has  read  Coleridge  and  appar 
antly  all  which  written  later  could  pos- 
sibly bear  on  the  subject  dear  to  liim. 
The  result  Is  this  handsome  volume  of 
about  650  pages,  publi.shed  by  Houghton 
Mifflin  &,  Co.  The  book  has  been  the 
subject  of  an  editorial  article  In  The 
Herald,  but  one  may  be  permitted  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  these  pages  by 
showing  the  manner  In  which  the  au- 
thor worked.  And  it  may  here  be  said 
that  he  presents  his  evidence  In  a  lu- 
minous, fasclnagng  way.  at  times  with 
true  eloquence,  at  times  with  winning 
humor.  l<Tew  authors  have  shown  amai:- 
Ing  erudition  with  so  marked  a  lack  of 
self-consciousness  and  absence  of  pa- 
i-ade.  If  one  should  not  be  especially 
interested  in  the  author's  theory;  be 
indifferent  to  the  question  how  far  Cole- 
ridge's Imagination  was  affected  by 
opium;  even  if  one  should  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  wild  fancy  and  the  haunting 
rhythm  of  the  poet,  there  remains  "a 
lU^int  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten 
lore." 


It  would  seem  that  the  author  had 
traced  to  their  sources  the  poet's  de- 
scriptions, characterizations,  allusions, 
comparisons,  even  use  of  certain  words, 
and  this  with  a  wealth  of  detail.  Musi- 
cians, for  example,  have  smiled^  at  the 
Wedding  Guest  hearing  the  "loud"  basf 
soon,  for  loudness  Is  not  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  that  instru- 
ment. An  intimate  friend  of  Coleridge's  ' 
interested  in  a  church  choir,  wrote  to 
one  Dr.  Langford  for  "the  bassoon  and 
the  music"  that  had  been  promised 
from  which  it  is  concluded  that  the  in- 
itrument  which  caused  the  Wedding 
Juest  to  beat  his  breast,  and  )nclden- 
..ally  struck  out  of  the  voyage  the 
.tretch  from  the  Equator  to  the  Cape  I 
jounded  first  In  the  church  at  Nether 
Stowzy.  -'Now  like  a  lonely  flute " 
Coleridge  at  the  ruined  castle  al>  Den- 
bigh had  heard,  as  he  was  "feeding  upon 
melancholy"  in  the  moonlight,  a  young 
man  playing  the  flute,  playing  "sadly 
pleasing  tunes."  f  j   t,  ..amjr 

Coleridge  had  read  greedily  the  Neo- 
platonlsts,  and  ^\ith  them  recognized 
the  powerful  order  of  daemons  (who 
were  not  the  same  as  demons)  in  the 
hierarchy  of  being.  And  so  in  the 
Ancient  Mariner"  the  albatross  became 
the  efficient,  if  belated,  championship 
of  a  fully  accredited  Neonlaionic  dae- 
mon, for,  according  to  Michael  Psellus 
an  autlior  read  by  the  poet,  daemons  of 
the  water  sometimes  took  I  hp  form  of 
Wrds.  Here  Prof.  Lowes  hns  much  to 
■iay  about  the  albatrossl  Shot  by  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  becoming  an  emblem 
■he  birds  leads  our  author  into  an  in- 
lulry  as  to  the  "mark  of  Cain."  as  the 
ftjncient  Mariner  himself  inspires  pages 
Wandering  Jew.  while  the 
^Ip  brings  consideration  of  the  Flvlne 
Dutchman.  ■' 

To  show  the  wide  range  of  the  author's 
nvestigations,  he  notes  that  as  he  was 
vriting  on  Jan.  13,  1922,  a  play  "The 
Wandering  Jew,"  was  being  performed 
U  a  theatre  m  Boston.  And  what  does 
he  not  tell  us  about  the  albatross,  its 
:olor  size,  its  following  of  ships,  cases 
of  .shooting  It,  the  superstition  that 
:hese  birds  harbor  the  departed  souls  of 
Md  India  sea  captains.  He  quotes  the 
'sufBrb  apotheosis"  of  the  bird  in 
"Moby  Dick."  He  might  havp  added 
the  lines  addre.s,sed  to  Ligeia  by  P 

Oh,  is  it  thy  wjU 
On  ..he  breezes  to  toss  .' 

On',  ca;  riciously  still, 
';  ■  '  Like  the  lone  albatross' , 
Unes  that  were  mocked  by '  -JoXxn 
Phoenix."-  who,  disbelieving  Poe's  foot- 
note "Tlie  Albatross  is  said  to  sleep  on 
the  wing-,"  remarked  that  this  fact  never 
pccurvfcl  to  Poe  until  he  became  em- 


watching  for  its  prey,  a  spider  that 
sucks  In  and  absorbs  their  live  reality 
to  render  It  up  an  evanescent,  mo- 
mentary appearance,  the  play  of  a  me- 
chanical Illusion  In  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic." For  them  there  Is  no  "first  night." 
They  do  not  see  their  audience.  From 
this  It  may  be  Inferred  that  these  Ital- 
ian actors  are  more  sensitive  and  of  a 
higher  mentality  than  the  screen  heroes 
and  spoiled  darlings  of  our  American 
cinema  theatres. 


wUdering  diversity  of  facts  In  which 
contemporary  Interest  was  active.  The 
facts  are  forgotten,  and  the  poem  stays. 
*  •  *  If  we  are  rifling  the  urns  where 
the  dead  bones  of  fact  have  long  quietly 
rested,  it  is  because  the  unquenchable  . 
spirit  which  gives'  beauty  for  ashes  is 
there  not  wholly  past  finding  out." 

In  a  long  sentence  whl^h  reminds  one 
'of  Hazlitt's  gorgeous  description  of  Cole- 
ridge, Prof.  Lowes  describes  the  road  \ 
which  will  be  traveled  by  the  reader  as 
leading  through  half  the  lands  and  all 
the  seven  seas  of  the  globe.  On  the  way  . 
will  be  met  "as  strange  a  concourses  as 
ever  haunted  the  slopes  of  Parnassus" —  ; 
alligators,  albatrosses,  auroras  and  An-  I 
tlchthones,  Dioclesion,  King  of  Syria, ' 
and  the  daemons  of  the  elements;  mete- 
ors and  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain, 
and  stars  behind  the  moon;  swoons  and 
spectres  and  slimy  seas;  haloes  and  hur- 
ricanes, lightnings  and  Laplanders. 

And  in  this  book  one  will  learn  of  the 
Abyssinian  maid  singing  of  Mt.  Abora; 
of  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  the  caves  of 
ice,  the  gardens  enfolding  sunny  spots  of 
greenery. 

Would  that  Prof.  Lowes  would  find  "in 
what  distant  deeps  or  skies"  lurks  the 
seci'ct  of  "Christabel";  but  those  tracts  i 
from  which  that  poem  rose  "are  off  the  I 
road  which  Jcads  to  'The  Ancient  Marl-  { 
per'  and  'Kubla  Khan,'  *• 

<^  ,  2  '  /  2  7 
•lo  the  great  majority  of  playgoers 
of  this  city  Pirandello  Is  only  a  name. 
Of  his  plays,  "Six  Characters  In  Search 
of  an  Author"  Is  known  to  some,  but  It 
Is  doubtful  If  "Henry  IV."  "Right  You 
Are!"  "Each  In  His  Own  Way,"  "The 
Pleasure  of  Honesty"  and  "Naked"  will 
be  performed  here  for  some  time,  If  at 
all.  These  plays  might  easily  perplex  a 
local  audience;  they  might  Poss'bly  o'- 
fend  it,  for  our  audiences  are  not  ^u^ck 
io  appreciate  that  which  is  ori|in*^',^°/ 
subtle  in  the  treatment  of  character. 
?ho  e  dwelling  within  a  New  England 
horizon  might  say  that  the  men  and 
women  put  on  the  stage  by  this  Sicilian 
are  wholly  fantastical,  impossible 

Yet  to  many  these  plays  make  Inter- 
esting  reading.  With  PirandeUo  s  novel ! 
"Shoot'"  and  the  elaborate  study  by, 
Dr  Walter  SUrkie  of  his  life  and  works, 
they  have  been  published  by  E.  P.  But- 
ton &  Co. 

"Shoot!"  translated  by  C.  K.  Scott 
MoncrieH  from  the  Italian  "SI  G'ra-" 
a  story  of  cinema  life,  purporting  to  De 
from  the  notebooks  of  Seraflno  Gubblo, 
a  cinematograph  operator;  but  anyone 
expecting  to  read  a  story  of  life  as  It  Is 
led  at  HoUvwood  will  be  disappointed. 
The  cameraman  Is  of  a  philosophic  turn 
of  mind,  a  philosopher  of  the  PirandeUo 
school.   He  sees  that  through  the  enor- 
mous popularity  of  the  cinema,  m  Italy, 
actors,  If  they  would  not  starve,  are 
compelled  to  stand  before  the  camera. 
They  rebel  against  the  drudgery;  they 
hate  it,  "because  they  see  themselves 
withdrawn  from  that  direct  communion 
with  the  public  from  which  In  the  past 
they  derived  their  richest  reward,  their 
greatest  satisfaction:  that  of  seeing,  of 
hearing  from  the  stage.  In  a  theatre,  an 
eager,  anxious  multitude  follow  their 
live  action,  stirred  with  emotion,  .  .  . 
they  feel  that  they  are  slaves  to  this 
strident  machine,  which  suggests  on  Its 
v-nock-kneed    tripod,    a    huge  spider 


In  this  novel,  as  in  these  published 
plays,  the  attitude  of  Pirandello  Is  that 
of  his  Gubblo,  one  of  "detachment."  He 
is  as  one  sitting  on  a  fence  watching  a 
pageant  of  tragl-comedy  go  by.  Or  as 
Mr.  Ernest  Boyd  has  put  It,  the  story  Is 
a  variation  on  the  author's  obsessing 
theme,  "the  disintegration  of  charac- 
ter." Here  is  a  philosophical  melo- 
drama: An  actress  is  loved  in  an  ideal 
way  by  a  young  artist.  His  sister  is  be- 
trothed to  a  count,  who  visits  the  act- 
ress with  the  purpose  of  breaking  oft 
her  connection  with  his  future  brother- 
in-law,  but  Count  Nuti  also  becomes 
enamored  of  her.  The  artist  kills  him- 
self; the  sister  leaves  the  world  for  the 
church.  Nuti,  beUeving  that  there  Is  a 
bond  of  blood,  follows  the  Nestoroff  to 
her  studio.  She  has  taken  for  lover  a 
brute  of  a  man  whom  she  despises, 
thinking  thus  to  work  out  her  expia- 
tion. Nuti  scares  this  lover  Into  allow- 
ing him  to  take  his  part  in  a  tiger- 
killing  scene.  The  tiger  leaps  towards 
him,  and  kills  him,  but  as  the  tiger 
springs,  Nuti  shoots  the  woman.  Gubblo, 
continuing  to  work,  horrified,  is  made 
speechless;  but  his  fortime  is  made: 
"In  the  sense  that  I  give  to  my  profes- 
sion I  Intend  to  go  on  as  I  am — alone, 
mute  and  impassive — ^belng  the  opera- 
tor." 

Other  characters  are  Introduced,  the 
young  girl  who  plays  for  the  first  time; 
her  weak  father  and  chattering,  noisy 
mother,  all  living  hopeless  lives,  unable 
to  revolt.  Gubblo,  observing  them,  try- 
ing to  be  impassive,  carmot  help  being 
Interested,  and  asks,  why  .sl-auld  thev 
revolt,  for  while  they  r>«edlestfty  torture 
themselves,  they  mlafct  live  in  peace 
and  comiort. 

The  novel  contains  as  an  appendix  a 
bibliography  of  Pirandello's  published 
works  (1889-1926). 


murderlhg  Tselci  edi,"  make  the  play  o 
overpowering  interest.  Here  is  the  ere 
ation  of  a  character  "from  a  greate 
store  of  emotion  "  than  Is  found  in  otht  i 
pieces  by  this  "i.-npassive"  observer. 

Dr.  Starkle  analyzes  at  great  length 
the  novels,  short  stories  and  plays  of  ! 
this  voluminous  writer,  who,  as  a  dra-  ' 
matlst,  has  exercised  so  great  an  Influ- 
ence on  the  European  theatre.  There  are 
I  some  who  find  his  "philosophy"  llmitef^ 
;  if  It  be  a  philosophy  at  all.  One  ma 
ask  if  his  vogue  Is  now  not  so  great  as 
I  was  when  his  plays  seemed  a  revolutio- 
>  ary  revelation;  but  his  art  should 
i  studied  by  all  interested  in  the  theau' 
IPor  this  study  Dr.  Starkie's  book  Is  in- 
'  dispemable.  / 

HOLYCROSSPUYtRS 

Present  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac" 
McCaffrey  Stars  in  Title  Role 


Dr.  Starke's  "Pirandello"  also  con- 
tains a  bibliographic  appendix,  but,  as 
he  admits,  his  book  Is  not  a  biographi- 
cal study;  it  Is  a  "personal  attempt  to 
reconstruct  his  (Pirandello's)  literary 
personality  from  the  mass  of  published 
works,"  many  of  which,  as  has  been 
said,  are  modem  variations  on  the  same 
theme.  The  first  40  pages  treat  of 
contemporary  ItaUan  literature,  the 
ethics  of  futurism,  grotesques  in  the 
theatre.  Dr.  Starke  regards  as  the 
symbol  of  Pirandello's  literary  per- 
sonality the  motto  of  one  of  his  works: 

"I  see,  as  it  were,  a  labyrinth  where 
our  soul  wanders  through  countless, 
conflicting  paths,  without  ever  finding  a 
way  out.  In  this  labjTinth  I  see  a  two- 
headed  Hermes  which  with  one  face 
laughs  and  with  the  other  weeps;  It 
laughs  with  one  face  at  the  other  face 
weeping."  And  so  "in  the  inextricable 
maze  of  contemporary  life  his  soul 
wanders  ceaselessly.  Changing,  cha- 
meleon-like, from  weeping  sadness  to 
strident  laughter." 

Take  for  example  the  play  "Naked" 
("Vestire  gl'  Ignudi")  which  has  pro- 
voked much  comment  in  London  and 
New  York.  What  is  the  true,  real  per- 
sonality of  the  incomprehensible  gov- 
jemess  Ersilia?  When  does  she  lie; 
I  when  does  she  tell  the  truth?  Has  she 
three  personalities?  If  so,  which  Is 
the  one  she  would  have  the  world  re- 
gard as  her  true  one?  She  says  she 
has  hever  "been  anyone,"  but  she 
wants  to  "be" — perhaps  a  wife  instead 
of  a  mistress;  at  any  rate,  one  to  be 
desired;  perhaps  only  the  subject  of  a 
reporter's  sensational  storj'.  The  play 
is  one  of  singular  complexity,  yet  Piran- 
dello follows  Benavente's  maxim: 
"Everj-thing  that  is  of  Importance  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  a  play 
imust  be  repeated  at  lea.st  three  times 
during  the  course  of  the  action.  The 
[first  time  half  the  audience  will  under- 
stand It;  the  second  time  the  other 
[half  will  understand  it.  Only  at  the 
third  repetition  may  we  be  sure  that 
everybody  understands  It,  except,  of 
course,  deaf  persons  and  some  critics." 
In  "Naked"  one  finds  Pirandello  again 
maintaining  that  man  is  not  what  he 
seems;  in  everyone  there  are  many  per- 
'sons  each  differing  from  the  other. 

Or  take  the  play  In  which  a  rich  Ro- 
man young  gentleman  dressed  himself  as 
Henry  IV,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  in 
jthe  11th  century,  for  a  historical  pag- 
eant. As  the  result  of  a  fall,  he  becomes 
Insane,  he  believes  he  Is  really  the  em- 
peror. His  friends  let  him  live  in  his  pa- 
latial house;  servants  are  drilled  to  keep 
up  the  illusion.  Twelve  years  pass,  and 
he  is  in  his  right  senses;  but  his  loved 
one  has  gone  away  with  a  hated  rival,  so 
he  continues  his  madness,  now  con- 
scious. The  tragic  development  and 
ending,  a  masquerade  that  leads  to  his 


Boston  Opera  House — "Cyrano  dt 
iBergerac,"  presented  by  the  Dramatic 
Association  of  Holy  Cross  College. 
'  The  curtain  rose  last  night  on  a  pale 
Hotel  Boiurgoyne,  a  shadow  of  the  glorj 
I  that  was  Hampden's.  Memory  marred 
the  opening  scene  of  the  play,  but  It 
had  In  addition  no  being  of  its  own. 
Only  with  the  entrance  of  Cyrano  did 
it  quicken  into  the  glowing  life  given  It 
by  the  pen  of  Rostand.  Mr.  Edward  J. 
McCaffrey,  Jr.,  spoke  the  moving  lines 
of  dc  Bergerac  with  intelligence  and 
spirit.  When  he  held  the  stage  alone, 
we  were  b'ack  in  the  days  of  the  mus- 
keteers, when  every  Gascon  was  brave, 
and  a  baron  to  boot. 

In  fact,  we  were  in  quite  a  state  over 
the  duel  scene,  when  nervous  gestures 
betrayed  the  horrid  fact  that  not  only 
was  Cyrano  composing  a  ballade  and 
fighting  a  duel,  but  in  addition  was  try- 
ing to  re-anchor  his  splendid  nose. 
Cyrano's  nose,  as  one  might  say  the 
cornerstones  of  the  play,  was  slipping, 
and  as  the  foils  dropped  so  did  the  nose. 
"That  protuberance  that  marches  on 
before  me,  half  an  hour  ahead"  quite 
got  away.  The  property  department 
didn't  do  right  by  Mr.  McCaffrey.  But 
a  friendly  and  well-mannered  audience 
unloosed  fewer  giggles  than  are  usually 
evoked  by  a  beautiful  emotional  scene, 
and  the  play  went  on. 

A  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  with  shaky 
balconies  and  harsh  moonlight  has 
rather  a  hard  time.  To  give  the  swagj 
gering  Illusion  of  a  romantic  period 
without  sufficient  setting,  unusuall^ 
good  actors  are  needed.  In  tribute  to 
Mr.  McCaffrey,  he  made  his  Cyrano 
real,  a  noble,  gentleman,  a  figure  of 
pathos.  "I  adore  Beatrice.  Have  I  the 
look  of  Dante?"  He  lived  the  tragedy 
of  his  ugliness. 

Mr.  Frank  X.  Walsh  was  a  pretty 
Roxanne.  and  looked  extremely  well  In 
white  and  gold,  and  a  lavender  felt 
hat,  but  Roxanne  shouldn't  say  "Reelly" 
[should  she,  really?   Reelly  spoiled  some 

very  roirtantic  moments. 

The  supporting  company  was  of 
course  so— so,  and  brought  up  the  ever- 
green question  "Why  are  amateur  dra- 
matics?" Answer,  on  page  81— They 
stimulate  interest  in  the  old  alma  ma- 
ter. Bright  college  years  cast  a  veil 
over  defects  in  acting  and  fill  a  thea- 
tre. It  is  the  same  complex  that  sets 
our  graduates  to  laughing  diligen);ly 
over  the  undergraduate  humorous 
weekly.  R.  H.  G. 
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Every  year  comes  the  report  from 
London  or  Parts  that  therfe  will  be  a  re- 
form in  men's  dress;  that  men  will  don 
raiment  of  gorgeous  hue,  waistcoats  that 
jwlll  surpass  in  glory  the  waistcoats  of 
Bath-House  John — rest  hia  sweet  soul 
In  peace! — ^whlch  recalled  Venetian  stm- 
sets,  omelettes  of  Mont  Saint  Michel, 
squashed  red  ripe  tomatoes,  the  .'lUrora 
tsorealls,  the  dying  dolphin  and  too 
kaleidoscope;  coats  of  purple,  lace,  gold 
buckles,  hats  with  stately  plumes.  But 
what  comes  of  it  all?  Talk,  Idfe  talk. 

Yet  some  years  ago  a  philanthropist, 
all  In  green,  sporting  even  green  spats, 
was  arrested  in  London  for  showering 
coins  In  Fleet  street.  Had  he  heard  of 
Pea-Green  Haynes.  who  enjoyed  life  to 
the  days  of  the  regency?  He  always 
wore  green  trousers,  a  green  frock  coat, 
a  green  waistcoat  and  a  green  cravat. 
His  watch-chain  bore  green  seals,  and 
in  his  hand  was  a  green  silk  handker- 
chief. Abhorring  meat,  he  lived  on 
green  fruit  and  vegetables.  His  rooms 
were  painted  green,  and  were  furnished 
with  a  green  sofa,  green  chairs,  green 
tables,  a  green  bed  and  green  curtain,^ 

And  what  was  the  end  of  this  adr.: 
able  person?    We  regret  to  say  that  . 

"  3  cliff  at  Brighton,  hop' 


to  kill  himself,  and  was  sent  to  a  mad- 
house. Did  he  there,  like  Falstaff,  bab- 
ble of  gi-een  fields? 

PRINTS  ACROSS  THE  SEA 

(A  ci-lratnarB  finger  prints  have  t)8an 
'  T     "itted  in  code  acrois  the  Atlantic.) 

s  of  bad  men  now  remind  us 
We  should  shun  a  life  of  crime, 
licst  we,  scooting,  leave  behind  us 
Thumb  prints  that  may  lead  to  •'Hmtt" 

Finger  prints  by  which  another 

In  Saskatchewan  or  Maine, 
Codes  to  get  us  in  a  bother 

In  the  Hebrides  or  Spain. 

■Rust  no  fortune  evanescent 
Lest  Its  making  fatal  prpvea, 

If  you're  bound  to  snatch  a  present^ 
rirst  purloin  a  pair  of  glovea. 

As  the  Wtorid  Wags: 
1  want  to  thank  an  the  klnfl  folk  who 

80  imexpectedly  sprang  to  my  aid  when 
I  waa  seeking  information  concerning  a 
certain  Coffin  Pitta.  They  may  be  sure 
that  when  I  walk  before  the  door  where 
Uncle  Barry  tarried  and  the  bride  saw 
the  singular  name  I  shall  have  a  thrill, 
and  also  a  sense  of  deep  gratification 
that  my  quest  has  been  successful. 

Who  knows  but  what  Coffin  had  been 
cleaning  up  great-uncle's  Quaker  coat? 
This  seems  to  complete  the  picture.  D. 
J.  O'C's  facetious  reply  is  appreciated. 
Thanks  to  everybody.  J.  C.  T. 

DEACON  PITTS 
No,  we  cannot  escape  from  Coffin 
Pitts.   He  is  with  us  in  the  day  time; 
he  hamits  us  in  the  night  watches. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  A  circumstance  in  connection  with 
Ithe  colored  Bostonlan  who  had  the 
queer  name,  Coffin  Pitts,  Is  related  by 
Richard  H.  Dana,  author  of  "Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast,"  In  his  autobiography, 
i  under  date  of  May  24,  1854,  when  he 
!  chronicles  the  arrest  by  a  local  deputy 
United  States  marshal  of  Anthony 
Bums,  the  last  escaped  slave  ever  sent 
back  from  Massachusetts  to  his  master 
in  the  South. 

Mr.  Dana  states  that  Bums  was  ar- 
rested on  Court  street,  near  the  head 
of  Brattle  street,  soon  after  6  o'clock  in 
the  evenmg,  and  that  he  had  been 
working,  since  his  arrival  In  Boston  two 
years  earlier,  for  Coffin  Pitts  at  his 
clothing  store  in  Brattle  street. 

Another  diarist,  I  forget  who,  states 
that   the   deputy   marshal  had  been 
watching  outside  the  clothing  store  for 
some  time  for  Bums  to  leave  after  his 
day's  work,  and  that  for  some  reason 
the  marslial,  when  Burns  came  out,  de- 
ferred the  arrest  till  the  fugitive  had 
been  followed  up  Brattle  street  and  into 
Court  street. 
Pitts,  as  a  deacon  In  the  African 
hurch  on  Beacon  Hill,  was  allowed  by 
10  Judge  who  sent  Bums  back  to  slav- 
y  to  accompany  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grimes, 
liiiister  of  that  church,  and  Wendell 
nllllps,  to  confer  with   the  fugitive 
iave  in  the  room  In  which  he  was  con- 
imed  in  the  top  of  the  old  court  house, 
'^ourt  square,  whence  a  mob  tried  to 
•scue  him  on  May  27. 
Grimes  and  Pitts  were,  during  the 

■  "ne  days  between  the  arrest  of  Bums 
nd  his  removal  from  this  city,  under 

iuilltary  escort  of  1800  men,  in  closer 
•  ouch  with  lilm  than  any  other  Indl- 

■  iduals  save  his  counsel,  R.  H.  Dana. 

A.  J.  J. 


■  •         ■    Nights"  ir,  ait-  ian 

•:  and  her  daughter,  Zay- 
,  '  the  characters  being  a 
aonliey  boy  and  a  barber  surgeon.  The 
setting  is  dllXerent  and  hardly  suited  for 
narration  at  a  modem  dinner  table,  but 
the  method  by  which  the  crook,  in  tills 
case  also  a  woman,  escapes  capture  by 
the  imiocent  aid  of  a  barber  surgeon, 
who  performs  an  operation  on  the  don- 
key boy,  is  the  same  as  in  the  later 
story. 

I  dare  say  many  other  stories  have 
their  cycles  recurring  at  regular  Inler- 
vals.  I  offer  this  idea  free  of  charge  to 
Mr.  Johnson.  XENKS. 

The  operation  performed  by  the  bar- 
ber on  the  donkey-boy  was  the  pulling 
out  of  two  grinders  and  the  cauteriising 
him  twice  on  either  temple.  We  fail  to 
see  why  this  story  of  extracting  teeth 
and  branding  could  not  be  told  at  any 
dinner  or  tea  table.   It  Is  true  that 
Lome  omitted  this  joyous  tale  of  the 
accomplished   female   sharper   in  his 
edition  of  "The  Arabian  Nights"  but  he 
was  singularly  prudish.  Read  the  whole 
story  in  Burton's  version,  where  the  title 
itms;  "The  Rogueries  of  DalUah  the 
Crafty  and  her  daughter  Zaynab  the 
!  Coney  Catcher."     Were  the  two  se- 
;.verely  punlshsd  at  the  end?  No.  The 
Caliph,  having  given  the  boy  100  dinars, 
i  lodged  Dalilah  as  portress  in  a  khan  of 
i  three  stories  and  put  her  in  charge  of 
Ithe  40  pigeons  that  carried  the  royal 
'  messages,  the  40  slaves  that  stood  guard 
and  the  40  dogs  that  watched  over  the 
place  by  night.  Thus  was  brilliant  knav- 
ery rewarded  in  Baghdad  In  the  glorious 
days  of  Harun  al-Rasmd.-^d. 

The  humorous  poems  now  publishing 
In  The  Boston  Herald  please  many  read- 
ers. It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  In  the 
choice,  Edward  Lear's  "Akond"  of  Swat" 
was  prefen-ed  to  George  T.  Lanlgan's 
"Threnody"  published  In  the  N.  Y.  World 
when  It  was  announced  that  the  ruler 
of  a  remote  Eastern  principality  had 
died  on  January  22,  1876.  Lanlgan's 
lamentation  is  by  far  the  wittier.  We 
quote  the  first  two  verses  of  the  five: 

"What,  what,  what — 

What's  the  news  from  Swat? 
Sad  news 
Bad  news, 
Comes  by  the  cable  led 
Through  the  Indian  Ocean's  bed. 
Through  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red 

Sea  and  the  Med — 

Iterranean — he's  dead 

The  Alikoond  is  dead. 

"For  the  Ahkoond  I  mourn, 

Who  wouldn't 
He  strove  to  disregard  the  message  stem, 
But  he  Ahkoondn't. 

"Dead,  dead,  deadi 
Sorrow  Swats! 
Swats  wha  hae  wi'  Ahkoond  bled. 
Swats  whom  he  hath  often  led 
Onward  to  a  gory  bed. 
Or  to  victory. 
As  the  case  might  be, 
Sorrow  Swats! 
Tears  shed. 
Shed  teais  like  water: 
Your  great  Ahkoond  is  dead! 
That  Swats  the  matter! 


A.s  Die  World  vVags: 

I  hasten  to  nominate  for  your  Hall 
of  Fame  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Waltz  of  Baker, 
Ore.  Perhaps  he  is  an  uncle  of  the  latt- 
lamented  Elmer  Gantry,  D.  D.,  who  i"j 
now  mourned  by  hundreds  in  your  city. 

Idaho.  EASTERN  ESAU. 


ADD  "HARDY  ANNUALS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
has  ever  turned  the  dazzling  light  of  his 
intellect  upon  the  interesting  subject  of 
the  recurring  cycle  of  jokes  and  stories; 
!ielr  rise,  fall  and  resurrection.  It  would 

■  ake  a  fascinating  study  for  his  Im- 
ortal,  but  delayed,  monograph. 

In  "As  the  World  Wags"  a  few  days 
vTo,  was  an  excerpt  from  the  Dally 
iironicle  showing  how  a  bridge  player, 
.•  a  careless  remark  about  taxation,  in- 
•rmed  every  one  that  he  hadjhe  ace  of 
jades. 

In  the  early  'VOs,  I  think  It  was,Punch 
lad  a  similar  yarn,  wherein  a  whist 
layer  on  looking  over  his  hand,  medi- 

tively  remarks,  "I  wonder  why  ? 

:>i\,  yes,  the  duty  on  cards  is  tuppence!" 
ihereby  conveying  the  same  information 
to  his  hearers. 

I  once  heard,  at  a  friend's  dhiner 
table,  a  story  of  a  fraud  perpetrated  upon 
the  Paris  branch  of  Tifiany's,  which  was 
aid  to  have  occurred  "recently,"  and 

■  .as  vouched  for  by  a  friend  o£  the  nar- 

-r-T.  who  had  told  it  to  her  the  day 

as  a  shrewd  trick  by  which  the 
I  a  woman)  vrtth  the  innocent  as- 
e  of  an  American  dentist,  ob- 
.,,1  a  valufible  pearl  necklace  and 
t.icaped. 


It  was  a  pleasure  to  find  that  "Heaven 
Will  Protect  the  Working  Girl"  was  not 
overlooked.  Marie  Dressier  used  to  sln^; 
the  song  in  "Tlllie's  Nightmare,"  a  show 
that  was  most  successful,  although  it 
seemed  a  failure  after  the  opening  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Miss  Dressier  was  not 
daunted;  she  believed  in  the  book  and 
rewrote  it.  As  she  says  in  her  amusing 
memoirs,  "The  Ugly  Duckling'':  "When 
we  opened  again  In  Kansas  City,  It  wre 
a  howling  hit."  As  TlUle,  she  had  many 
?rood  lines,  good  as  she  delivered  them 
'Ma  hasn't  been  out  of  the  kitchen  ex- 
cept to  go  to  bed  for  10  years.  She  die 
get  outdoors  once — to  a  funeral — bui 
she  smelled  so  of  fried  onions  shr 
spoiled  everybody's  pleasure." 

"The  champagne  never  touched  me 
It  went  right  in  and  turned  around  anc. 
came  right  out  again. ' 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Individual  seeking  to  master  th'. 
intricacies  of  operating  a  motor  car  in 
ihe  traffic  of  Boston  is  handed  a  pam- 
phlet entitled,  "Things  that  every  owner 
ind  operator  of  motor  vehicles  should 
inow."  On  page  five  of  this  very  In- 
ieresting  booklet  Is  this  rule: 

'The  best  way  to  prepare  to  observe 
:hls  law  Is  to  slow  dowji  as  you  ap- 
oroach  every  intersection,  then  keer 
/our  eye  on  the  right.  It  is  a  good  idei. 
ilso  to  keep  your  eye  on  the  left." 

Now,  which  eye  shall  I  use  in  obey- 
ing this  rule? 

Will  it  get  crossed? 

Will  my  great-grandchildren  have 
heir  eye  on  the  right  or  the  left  sid: 
of  the  head? 

Is  the  man  who  made  this  rule  any 
relation  to  the  man  who  made  the  fa- 
mous Kansas  railroad  train  rule? 

GORDON  E.  GATES. 


As  the  Worid  Wags: 

Can  any  one  tell  me  In  what  number 
of  the  Atlantic  Is  a  remarkably  charm- 
ng  story  about  a  kitten  and  a  dog, 
named  respectively  the  Marchioness 
inc.  Dick  Swiveller?  The  story  was 
printed  in  the  Contributors'  Club,  and, 
I  think,  irik  a  year  between  1880  and 
1900.  M.  E.  B. 

SING  CS  THE  OLD  SONGS 

H.  L.,  last  Monday,  wished  a  copy  of 
the  old  song  beginning : 
"Father  and  I  and  Uncle  Sam 
We  built  a  boat  the  shape  of  a  clam, 
Down  side  of  Nantucket  P'int, 
P'lnt,  P'int,  P'int, 
Down  side  of  Nantucket  P'lnt." 

He  wrote  that  when  he  was  very  young 
an  old  fisherman  of  the  Cape  sang  the 
song  to  him. 

How  prompt,  how  obliging,  how  well 
informed  are  our  readers! 

W.  M.  T.  says  that  the  following  ver- 
sion goes  back  to  1840,  at  least: 
"Uncle  Joslah  and  his  man  Sam 

Built  them  a  boat  in  the  shape  of  a 
clam 

On  the  back  side  of  Nantucket  P'int,  ' 

But  In  bringing  her  'round 
They  broke  a  jib-boom  and  run  her 
aground. 

On  the  back  side  of  Nantucket  P'lnt, 
Then  Uncle  Josiah  he  waded  ashore 
And  swore  he  never'd  build  boats  any 
more 

On  the  back  side  of  Nantucket  P'lnt" 

G.  C  .W.  sends  five  verses  which  were 
published  In  the  Sun  (New  York)  on 
Nov.  5,  1911.  We  give  the  first,  and 
regret  that  the  length  of  the  poem  pre- 
vents publication  in  full: 
"Uncle  Josiah  and  our  Sam 
Built  'em  a  sloop  In  the  shape  of  a 
clam. 

On  the  back  side  of  Sankety  P'lnt. 
They  plunked  her  up  both  tight  and 
staunch; 

And  when  she  was  done  and  ready  to 
launch, 

Says  Uncle  Josiah,  says  he,  "Sam, 
come. 

You  go  up  town  for  a  runlet  of  rum 
For  the  back  side  of  Sankety  P'lnt." 
In  this  version  the  women  all  ran  to 

the  launching: 

"There  was  Aunt  Keziah  and  Sally 
Pease, 

Ar^d  Tabitha  Bunker  and  Abigail  Keyes,, 
And  Nancy,  and  Sally,  and  Prudy  and 
Sue, 

And  a  vast  many  others  that  none; 
could  outdo.  ' 
There  Is  no  breaking  of  the  Jib-, 
boom,  but  uncle  "put  up  her  helm  to^ 
wear  her  around,  And  when  she  jibed^ 
over  she  stuck  hard  aground."  ; 

CHILDURN'S  BED  TIME  STORRIE 

By  SNOWSHOE  .\L. 

An'  now  my  deer  little  reeder.s,  I  shall 
tell  yew  (hlo  about  Samuel  Squinel's 
visit  to  a  fruit  store.  The  fruit  store,  uv 
course,  wuz  owned  (hie)  by  a  Guinea 
Pig.  Samuel  walked  Into  the  dump  (hlc) 
an'  sez:  "Antonio,  I  wanta  buy  sum 
kokonut  milk."  "Kum  around  later." 
sez  Antonio,  as  he  turned  an'  slapped  a 
banana  In  the  fase  for  being  too  fresh, 
"we  no  mllka  da  kokonuts  till  5  o'clock." 
At  this  moment  there  wuz  a  helluva 
arugument  in  the  frunt  window.  It 
seems  as  how  an  orange  (hlc)  told  a 
lemon  that  his  (the  lemon's)  add  taste 
vvuz  problbly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
itummlck  trouble.  It  ended  up  by  the 
emon  shedding  (hlc)  bitter  tears  all 
jver  the  dimip.  Jlst  then  sum  college 
30VS  rushed  by  hollering  "hey,  hey!  '  an' 
he  kokonuts  squirmed  around  klnda 
nmgrlly  (hlc)  an'  begun  tuh  yell 
'Mooo!  !"  "Well."  sez  Antonio,  "It  must 
be  close  to  5  o'clock,  so  we  will  now 
back  a  kokonut  Into  a  stall  an'  milk  the 
dam  tiling."  However,  my  deer  little 
reeders,  wood  yew  beleeve  it — tlie  koko- 
nut (hlc)  wood  not  (liic)  stand  still — 
hlc— hic—hlc— hlc-- — 

(At  this  moment  everytlilng  m  the 
author's  room  became  dark.  The  doctor 
claims  that  tlie  gin  was  made  uv  wood 
alcohol.) 


u;ui,  ....L,  yeast.  Lt^  ;l  wotk 
three  days  tSundaj-s  excepted)  Mi 
then  put  In  a  gallon  of  barrel 
Close  up  the  barreL  Nota  bene:  Yi  ' 
may  do  It  legally  the  Habeas  Cmrpi 
act  being  suspended.  Let  it  remain 
fortnight,  then  bottle  It.  The  wine  not 
to  be  used  even  in  warm  weather  till 
three  weeks  after  bottling;  in  winter  not 
till  after  a  month." 
"A  gallon  of  barrel."  Barrel  of  whatr 

CISTERNS  OF  PUNCH 

This  drink  should  have  been  served 
in  "Nimrod's"  punch  bowl.    The  bowl 
is  still  standing  in  the  entrance  hall 
of  the  old  mansion  known  as  Erddig 
(or  Erthig)  hall,  and  has  long  been 
known  as  a  "cistern"  and  used  as  a 
punch  bowl.    It  is  of  Carrara  marble, 
standing  about  two  feet  high.  The  bowl 
measures  at  the  brim  about  3  feet  6 
inches  by  2  feet  6  inches.    In  W.  B. 
PhlUips's  "My  Life  and  Times,"  there 
is  allusion  to  articles  contributed  by 
Nimrod  to  Frazer's  Magazine.    A  re 
viewer*  commenting  on  the  sporting  life 
of  the  years  in  which  Nimrod  flour- 
ished, says:    "When  the  eldest  son  of 
a  neighboring  house  came  of  age  'a  re- 
markably handsome  cistem,  holding,  I 
may  say,  at  least  20  gallons.'  was  filled 
with  exquisitely  made  punch,  of  which j 
Nimrod,  though  he  appears  to  havej 
been  a  schoolboy,  drank  so  much  tha«| 
he  had  to  be  put  to  bed  in  the  house. 'J 
The  word  "clstero"  was  applied  IrJ 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries  to  a  larg^l 
vessel  or  basin,  often  richly  ornamented,' 
for  use  at  the  dinner  table.   Pepys  saw 
one  of  copper,  "very  pretty,"  priced  at 
£6  or  £7.   In  1695  a  silver  cistern  worth 
above  £700,  belonging  to  the  Princess  of 
Denmark,  was  stolen  from  Berkley  House. 
In  1884  a  cistem  of  Palissy  brought 
1050    guineas    at    auction.  Macaulay 
noted  in  liis  "History  of  England"  that 
"a  cistem  containing  120  gallons  of 
punch  was  emptied  to  His  Majesty's 
health." 

PREPARE  TO  MEET  YOCE  UNDER 
TAKER 

We  are  invited  by  an  advertisement 
published  in  Cincinnati  to  send  our 
waist  measure,  collar  measure,  sleeve 
length  from  shoulder  to  wrist,  etc.,  for 
a  neat  suit  of  clothes. 

"Have  the  burial  habit  made  now  and 
put  It  aside  with  necessary  Instructions 
to  family  or  friends." 

This  Invitation  Is  extended  to  us 
thi-ough  A.  W.  W.  of  PorUand,  Me. 

j  ODDITY 

To  me  it  has  ever  seemed  somewhat 
I  strange 

I    And  a  paradox  dainty,  perchance. 
That  the  task  of  mending  a  kitchen 
range 

Should  beiffle  a  veteran  ex  France. 

I  'An  Infantry  soldier,  to  poise  a  small 
I  pun, 

I    Should  never  be  anger-beguiled 
I  At  a  wifely  proposal,  to  walk  with  bis 

son 

And  otherwise  help  with  his  child. 

I  There's  little  or  nothing,  Fd  think,  to 
I         the  task 

I    Of  hanging  out  garments  to  8^ 
{And  a  man  who  has  worked  stringing 
I  wire  by  night 

Can  surely  paint  one  wooden  chair. 

Who  has  married  a  hero  will  learn  all 
too  soon. 

Though  to  war  times  and  service  she's 
partial. 

That  the  war-note  ofttlmes  plays  a  fire- 
side tune. 

But  the  "service"  was  principally  mar- 
tiaL 

■*■     HELENS  R.  B. 

THE   NEW  MYTHOLOGY 

A  yoimg  man  graduated  from  a  school 
of  journalism  and  when  he  applied  to 
the  managing  editor  of  a  large  news- 
paper and  presented  his  credentials  the 
man.  ed.  said,  "Splendid!  I'll  put  you 
at  the  head  of  a  department.  I  wish 
more  of  our  men  had  l>een  to  Journal- 
ism schools." 

GEORGE  THE  RED  MAN 


In  that  curious  Note  Book  of  Cole- 
ridge's described  at  length,  with  many 
extracts,  by  Prof.  Lowes  In  his  "Road 
to  Xanadu"  Is  this  recipe  for  an  amaz- 
ing drink: 

"Six  gallons  of  water,  12  pounds  of 
sugar,  half  a  pound  of  ginger,  18  lem- 
ons. Ginger  to  be  sliced,  lemon  to  be 
peeled,  the  sugar  and  water  to  be  boiled 
together,  and  the  scum  viz.:  the  mon- 
archical part  must  go  to  pot,  and  out 
of  the  pot.  Then  put  In  the  ginger  with 
the  peels  of  the  lemons,  and  let  the 
whole  be  boiled  together  gently  for  half 
an  hour.  When  cold,  put  in  the  lemon 
juice  strained  etc.  Then  let  the  sum 
♦"*«>i  hp  out  It  the  barrel  with  three 
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As  the  World  Wags: 

A  friend,  fresh  from  New  York,  tells 
of  the  latest  Long  Island  invention.  As 
a  married  couple  retires  for  the  night, 
a  httle  metal  flag — similar  to  that  used 
on  a  ta.ximeter — ^pops  up  at  the  head 
of  the  bed.  It  reads: 

"This  Husband  Insured  by  National 
Protective  Association." 

THE  OLD  COLONEL 


OUR  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 

(From    Capt.     Charles    JolinBon'i  OeneNl' 
History  of  Pirate*. ) 
"So  our  hero,  Captain  Teach 
sumed  the  cognomen  of 
from  that  large  quan'r  ■ 
like  a  frightful  me 
whole  face  and  frlghu 
than  any  come:  th.n  i 
a  long  time.    T;  f.'-. 
which  he  suifere..  .o  i. 


Teach,  «■ 
Blackbealfl 


il 

fd 


j  Suppose  that  the  "Pirates  of  Penzance"  and  lolanthe"  were  performed 
(with  scrupulous  obedience  to  the  old  Savoy  traditions,  without  the  Inter- 
jpolation  of  any  gag  or  modem  topical  allusion,  would  fldelity  to  text  be 
Junply  rewarded,  or  is  it  necessary  to  h-troduce  comic  policemen  instead 
t>i  the  old  serious-minded  men  of  the  earlier  performances,  who  though 
fefraid,  did  not  indulge  in  slap-stick  demonstrations  of  cowardice?  Is  it 
Jiecessary  to  "freshen"  the  old  operettas  for  modern  consumption? 


Liberties  have  been  taken  with  Gilbert's  texts  even  at  the  Savoy,  the 
old  and  present  home  of  the  operettas.  Take  "Patience,"  for  example.  Mr. 
Harold  Baker  of  Birmingham,  (Eng.),  wrote  to  the  Observer  last  month  that 
in  the  duet  of  Bunthome  and  Qrosvenor — ^"A  most  intense  young  man," 
Grosvenor  no  longer  sings  '  a  three-pennj'  bus  young  man,"  but  a  two-penny 
cube  young  man."  "I  believe  a  'Howell  and  James  young  man,  a  Sewell  and 
:  Cross  young  man,'  and  a  'Greenery-yallery,  Grosvenor  gallery'  have  had  to 
be  brought  up  to  date."  In  "lolanthe,"  Mr.  Baker  says  "The  Fairy  Queen 
MOW  tells  Stephen  that  Vie  shall  go  into  Parliament  as  a  'Liberal-Unionist,' 
but  in  the  original  book   .   .    .    the  words  are  'Liberal- Conservative.' " 

Even  in  the  successive  editions  of  the  operettas  published  in  London 
'here  are  some  changes  from  the  first,  the  original.  Thus  in  the  first  of 
Patience,"  Bunthome  says  to  the  heroine,  "for  you  are  not  hollow.  Are 
you?"  To  which  Patience  says,  "I  beg  your  pardon — I  interrupt  you."  In 
jMacmillan's  edition  (1926)  the  answer  is  expanded:  "No,  thanks,  I  have 
jdined;  but — I  beg  your  pardon— I  interrupt  you." 

^  The  gallant,  presumably  gallant.  Lt.-Col.  J.  H.  Leslie,  editor  of  the  Jour- 
[nal  of  the  Society  of  Army  Historical  Research,  writes:  "I  may  add  that 
after  a  long  and  by  no  means  unpleasing  acquaintance  with  dairy-maids,  1 
jliave  never  met  one  who  would  say  'I  have  dined.'  She  might  say  'I've  had 
ly  dinner.'  But  then,  of  course,  I  never  dreamed  of  asking  one  if  she  was 
lollow." 


A  man  may  go  to  the  ci  Sunday  (in  London);  he  may  listen 

M.  Wireless  entertainment;  li<  .  j  and  souse  himself  in  a  publio-house; 

he  may  attend  a  National  Sunday  League  concert;  he  may  play  golf-  he 
may  even  see  a  play  performed  provided  that  he  consents  to  be  sneaky 'and 
furtive  about  it;  but  he  must  not  go  to  the  theatre  in  the  ordinary,  honest 
open  manner.   Is  this  not  nonsensical?  — st.  John  Ervine. 

Pierre  Pelletier.  baritone,  who  wiU  sing  in  Stpinert  hall  next  Tuesday 
evening,  was  born  in  Quebec  in  1900.  His  family  moved  to  Lewiston  Me' 
when  he  was  young.  At  the  age  of  9  he  sang  in  the  church  choir.  His  first 
appearance  in  a  public  concert  was  in  1921.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Italy 
to  study  at  the  Naples  Conservatory,  After  four  years  he  was  graduated 
from  that  instituttion  with  high  honors.  He  studied  in  Paris  for  a  year  and 
returned  to  this  country  last  January.  He  has  been  heard  in  New  York  since 
his  return. 


Mme.  Loretta  Laurenti,  dramatic  soprano,  will  give  her  first  public  recital 
in  this  country  next  Tuesday  evening  in  Bates  hall,  312  Huntington  avenue 
For  a  number  of  years  she  sang  at  the  Municipal  Opera  House  at  Barmen' 
Germany.  Mme.  Laurenti's  husband,  the  late  Mario  Laurenti,  is  remembered 
as  havmg  sung  frequently  in  Boston  and  the  neighborhood. 

The  Society  for  the  Publication  of  American  Music  has  chosen  as  one 
of  the  works  to  be  published  Edward  Burlingame  Hill's  Sonata  for  clarinet 
and  piano.  A  violin  part  in  substitution  for  the  clarinet  will  also  be 


vided. 


pro- 


It  is  said  that  in  the  1926  edition  the  text  difTers  from  the  original  in  at 
l^ast  nine  places.  Gags  have  been  ^introduced  at  the  Savoy  as  in  "The 
Mikado." 

1  "Towards  the  close  of  Act.  II  'Mikado,'  in  endeavoring  to  excuse  him- 
self for  his  share  in  the  (supposed)  execution  of  Nanki-Poo,  Pooh-Bah  re- 
marks (in  all  revivals  I  have  witnessed)  'I  wasn't  there,'  which,  though  dif- 
fering from  the  text,  is  always  well  received  by  the  audience,  who  only  a  few 
moments  before  have  heard  in  detail  all  the  various  titles  of  this  'Lord- 
High  -  Everything  -  Else'  recounted  as  witness  of  that  'really  remarkable 
scene.' " 


When  I  am  approached  by  promoters  of  musical  festivals  I  usually  ask 
*«m  whetr^w  cney  want  a  good  festival  or  a  commercial  success  If  thev 
are  prepared  to  lose  £1000,  they  will  have  a  good  one;  if  £2000  a  very  good 
one;  and  if  £3000,  a  great  piece  of  work-K)r  they  may  have  a  bad  fes?rvai 
and  a  commerciar success.— Sir  Henry  Wood. 


'^^-^u^^'iT'^  °^  ^^""^^  ^^"^  ^^^"^  drowned  by  the  hooting  of  motor- 
cars.—The  Rev.  W.  Conrad  Balmer. 


of 
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T6  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

Even  our  Winthrop  Ames  Introduced  three  new  characters  in  "Pirates 
Penzance,"  ah  orderly,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  a  flapper  (may  the 
spirits  of  Arthur  Sullivan  ttfid  W.  S.  Gilbert  haunt  him ! ) . 

i  But,  taking  such  liberties  with  the  Savoy  masterpieces  isn't  a  new  idea 
bj^  any  means.  In  1888  some  prominent  amateurs  and  a  few  professional 
slrtgers  put  on  "Pinafore"  at  the  Palace  Theatre  in  Milwaukee.  C^eorge 
Ki  ngsbury,  now  a  dignified  manager  in  the  employ  of  John  Golden,  was  an 
uslher  in  the  theatres  of  Milwaukee  at  that  time,  and,  like  many  other  boys, 
as  pired  to  be  a  dancer  and  comedian  along  the  lines  of  Eddie  Foy  and  such 
fa  vorites  of  the  period. 

George  conceived  the  quaint  notion  of  introducing  a  character  called  the 
"S  ilent  Marine,"  probably  unconsciously  (or  consciously)  adapting  the  idea 
frc  )m  the  Lone  Fisherman  in  "Evangeline."  A  stuffed  dummy  in  marine 
un  uform  was  to  be  aflBxed  to  the  maintop  or  crosstrees,  or  whatever  we  used 
in  those  days  to  indicate  that  part  of  a  British  man-of-war,  and  after  the 
sa;  llors  had  finished  the  opening  chorus  a  concealed  stagehand  would  tumble 
th  p  dummy  marine  off  its  perch  into  the  sea,  Dick  Deadeye  was  to  give  a  cry 
of  "Man  overboard"  and  c;i8t  a  lifeline  into  the  wings,  the  sailors  were  to 
tn-  an  it  and  haul  in  with  a  chanty,  finally  landing  a  marine,  all  wet,  and  who 
ha  ,d  presumably  fallen  asleep  in  his  cradle  lookout  and  dropped  overboard. 
G(  sorge  played  this  part,  and  on  the  opening  night  stood  in  the  front  en- 
;iT  iince,  attended  by  a  stapc  hand.  At  the  cue,  the  stage  hand  doused  George 
vi*  ih  a  bucket  of  v  ater,  and  the  sailors  hauled  him  over  the  rail  in  fine  style, 
ir  yipping  sea  water  from  every  crevice.  The  orchestra  struck  up  an  inter- 
lated  number,  and  George  gave  a  hot  finish  to  his  act  by  doing  a  grotesque 
rnpipe.  After  that  he  sat  on  the  rail  during  the  balance  of  the  play,  occu- 
ying  himself  by  studj'ing  the  horizon  with  binoculars  or  occasionally  flsh- 
g  over  the  side,  much  like  the  "business"  of  the  Lone  Fisherman.  J 
George  was  &  fairly  good  comedian  at  that,  but  the  newspaper  boys  fixed 
fup  several  fake  telegrams  the  next  day,  presumably  sent  by  New  York 
j  managers,  offering  (George  long-time  contracts. 

I  wonder  if  he^ever  thinks  of  that  funny  innovation,  and  maybe,  'way 
down  deep  in  his  heart,  there  lurks  a  faint  regret  that  he  forsook  the  stage 
foi  the  business  end.  LANSING  R.  ROBINSON. 


The  true  artist  writes  not  what  others  consider  beautiful,  but  what  he 
himself  considers  beautiful.— Arnold  Schoenberg. 

•There  was  a  time  when  the  name  of  Jacques  Blumenthal  was  seen  Ire- 
«uently  on  the  programs  of  singers.  His  widow  died  a  few  weeks  ago  leav 
big  a  tortune  of  £164,034.  She  left  £3000  to  the  Royal  College  of  Music  fo 
an  open  scholarship,  and  £1000  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  for  two  opei 
scholarships.  ^ 


Siegfried  Wagner,  conducting  in  London  works  of  his  own  and  hi" 
tother's,  says  there  is  not  any  "contemporary  music."  He  always  was 


"Biaofwia  cuse,"  especially  in  his  remarks  about  his  art. 


P.  H. 


SOPHISTICATION  ON  THE  STAGE 


"The  Road  to  Rome,"  with  Jane  Cowl— Behr- 
man's  "The  Second  Man" 


The  patterned  charm  of  sophistication  peculiarly  suits  the  stage.  There 
we  see  articulate  people  who  can  express  our  own  unorthodox  thoughts  as 
we  should  like  to  express  them,  or  as  we  find  ourselves  able  to  express  them 
in  bed  with  the  "good  talk"  well  over,  unlllumined  by  our  actual  feeble  re- 
marks. We  see  people  living  as  we  might  live  if  we  could  exist  in  a  vacuum, 
Individualists,  with  Intellect  ruling  and  all  blood  relations,  past  and  present, 
providentially  removed.  Sentimentality  may  often  seem  the  synonym  for 
conscience,  but  we  remain  for  the  most  part  exemplary  asses  in  the  tread- 
mill of  our  accepted  beliefs. 


Not  so  Clark  Storey  in  "The  Second  Man,"  or  Amneris,  the  wife  of  Fabius, 
the  Dictator,  of  "The  Road  to  Rome."  The  Theatre  Guild's  new  play  by  S. 
N  Behrman  shows  Alfred  Lunt,  with  Art  embellishing  Nature  in  the  form 
of  the  latest  English  suitings,  as  a  charmingly  fluent  member  of  New  York's 
more  social  studio  circles.  Thirty,  disillusioned,  intelligent,  he  regards  life, 
to  say  the  lea^t,  rationally.  Casting  to  the  winds  all  the  lingering  shreds 
of  sentiment  bestowed  by  the  sisters,  the  cousins  and  the  aunts  of  New 
England,'  with  Judgment  suspended,  we  can  thoroughly  enjoy  a  character 
definite,  rounded,  a  real  person  if  a  super-civilized  one. 


It  was  said  that  It  a  dinner  of  a  Shakespeare  society  only  dishes  men- 
tioned in  his  plays  tAduld  be  served.  This  would  not  be  difficult.   Beef,  of 
uecheek  was  a  hearty  eater,  though  he  admitted  it  did 
rliutton  ("Measure  for  Measure");  pork  ("Merchant  of 
("Much  Ado  About  Nothing"),  pheasant  ("Winter's 
,viare  ("Hamlet"),  not  to  mention  salmon,  trout,  oysters, 
mackerel  ("Henry  IV").  anchovies,  apples,  figs,  nuts,  raisins,  prunes,  pears. 
But  where  would  th  '    "      "  ' 


which  Sir  Andrew  A 
harm  to  his  wits; 
Venice") ,  partridge 
Tale"),  capon  and  c; 


f casters  find  sack  to  drink? 


Mr.  James  Agati 
half-a-column  of  e 
King'  is  the  prettie, 
that  I  can  rememb/r. 


bad  no  finger  in  tfiis  pie." 

Mrs.  Agnes  yelch  of  Boston  contributed  these  lines  to  Town  and  Coun- 


try: 


seeing  "The  Vagabond  King"  in  London,  wrote  nearly 
husiastic  praise,  beginning  by  saying:   "  'The  Vagabond 
,  best  staged,  best  acted,  and  most  sensible  musical  play 
The  American  negro,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  has 


AS  SHE  PLAYS 

te,  supple,  full  of  grace, 
er  arms  and  hands  above  the  ivory  keys, 
slender,  curving  necks  of  mated  swans 
ending  to  pools  of  harmony, 
h  the  still  surface  into  rippling  sound, 

"lunge  to  rich  depths,  then  lift  

o  scatter  on  the  breeze  

brilliant  spray  of  sun-bright  melody  I 


A  sophisticate,  Clark  Story  has  found  that  real  emotions  and  real  feel- 
tags  are  destructive— "I've  learned  to  do  without  them.   That's  civilization  " 
Such  a  character  cannot  be  dramatic  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word 
The  sui^e  of  feeling  that  brings  tragedy  must  be  lacking  in  this  play  Folk 
so  civilized  do  not  unhesitatingly  ride  to  a  certain  fall.   The  native  hue  of 
resolution  must  be  sicklied  o'er  with  a  little  thought.    But  there  is  a  rea. 
conflict  between  the  intelligent  disillusion  of  Storey  and  Monica  Grey' 
Idealistic  adolescent  passion.    Margalo  Gilmore  plays  Monica^a  brave  be 
wildered  young  thing  who  clings  desperately  to  her  faith  that  love  can  'con 
quer  all,  even  poverty,  and  the  second  man  in  Storey 

The  foreword,  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Leighton's,  gives  the  keynote  of  th 
play.  .  .  .  For,  together  with,  and  as  it  were  behind,  so  much  pleaa 
urable  emotion,  there  is  always  that  other  strange  second  man  in  me,  calm 
critical,  observant,  unmoved,  blase,  odious." 

■This  second  man  is  there  to  stay  in  Storey,  but  Monica,  fresh  to  th 
world,  cannot  understand.  Her  love,  her  faith,  must  bring  back  the  finf 
Storey,  invisible  though  he  may  be  in  heavy  wrappings  of  worldliness. 

Monica— For  pity's  sake,  Storey,  how  did  you  get  this  way.  You  couldn't  hav. 
been  always  like  this! 

Storey— Oh,  no.  I  went  through  the  idealistic  stage.  I  used  to  sit 

dreamed-  ''^  ^  "'"'^  *°  ""^^^^^  Action  and  moonlit  poelry, 

Monica— I  want  to  bring  back  those  dreams 
Storey— Why?  What  for? 

Monica— You  must  have  been  lovely  then,  Storey- 
dreamt  'Ti^^'r^f  f '"^  ^"^f."*       P'^y  ^  '^^""ot  bring  back  thos 

j««^"imy4\„l"V''°''  "'""^  "^fPle^..  Wood  a. 


m  a  garro 
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When  Monica,  aciuntj  liom  the  death  of  tl\at  wasted  young  feeling,  goesl 
off  with  the  nobler  and  stupider  and  utterly  more  suitable  scientist  we  feel( 
like  rising  in  our  seat  with  a  shout  of  gratitude  and  a  gold  medal  for  Mr.j 
Behi-man.  It  seems  really  too  good  to  be  true  that  Clark  Storey  is  to  remain 
imregenerated  by  a  pure  passion.  Alfred  Lunt  expresses  relief  in  every  tonei 
of  his  voice  and  line  of  his  body  as  he  snatches  the  telephone  and  feverishly] 
calls  Kendall  Prayne,  his  widow,  who  "has  the  two  great  requirements  for  the' 
wife  of  a  poor,  but  intelligent,  man— money  and  tolerance,"  and  who  hasi 
left  him  to  Monica.  Lynne  Pontanne,  with  her  very  few  lines,  like  a  Degas 
sicetch,  brings  Kendall  to  life  a  thoroughly  gracious  woman  of  the  world, 
one  whom  experience  has  not  coarsened  or  embittered,  sensitive,  humorous' 
fme.  with  a  second  woman  to  match  Storey's  second  man.  Their  life  to- 
ether  will  be  a  rarely  adjusted  relation,  and  Alfred  Lunt's  terribly  relieved 
■Thank  God,  Kendall,  you're  laughing,"  is  echoed  by  a  sigh  from  the  audi- 
ence. 


Mr.  Behrman  has  made  his  sophisticates  live.  Out  of  the  welter  of 
standards  that  we  grope  through  in  our  twenties  they  have  emerged  with  a 
definite  outlook,  a  humorous  approach  to  life.  Greet  them  with  admiration 
or  contempt,  according  to  your  age  and  experience,  they  are  as  real  and 
mfimtely  more  interesting  than  the  simple  American  folk  sufferin" 'their 
simple  American  trials  in  the  photographic  manner— say,  the  clerks  and 
stenographers  of  "Saturday  s  Children,"  Or,  possibly  having  lost  the  pristine 
freshness  of  youth,  our  personal  preference  leans  toward  a  subtlety  in  emo- 
tion, a  Henry  James  touch. 

Mr.  Behrman's  play,  considered  in  manuscript,  thins  here  and  there  as 
It  must  niherently  do  without  the  stuff  that  tragedy  is  made  of-  but  played 
on  the  Theatre  Guild  stage  by  four  actors  wlio  could  no  doubt 'make  "East 
Lynne"  realistic,  no  flaws  appear  in  its  brilliant  surface  Alfred  Lunfs 
Storey  is  amazingly  good.  Seen  last  in  "The  Brothers  Karamazov"  as 
Dmitn,  an  ardent  youth  at  the  mercy  of  strong  conflicting  passions  his 
translation  to  this  intellectually  honest  worldling  is  just  one  more  proof 
of  what  a  very  good  actor  he  has  turned  out  to  be. 

Mr.  Earl  Larrimore,  who  could  so  easily  have  overplayed,  makes  the 
inarticulate  scientist,  doomed  always  to  be  one  of  the  world's  dull  and  noble 
souls,  somehow  sympathetic.  He  is  the  type  who  would  take  off  his  glasses 
before  the  betrothal  kiss—  and  yet  his  love  is  real  and  pathetic 

Mr.  Robert  Sherwood  in  "The  Road  to  Rome"  has  also  made  a  sophisti- 
cate his  central  figure,  and  a  devastating  one  is  Amneris  as  played  by  Jane 
Cowl;  Ijut  she  is  less  a  figure  of  reality  than  Clarke  Storey.  Amneris  wears 
sea-grefen  Tynan  silks;  she  is  in  essence  the  charming  worldling  of  a  French 
farce,  emphasizing  her  naughty  outlook  on  life  with  a  wink  and  a  nudge 

There  is  a  delightfully  witty  first  act,  with  the  double  entendres  flying! 
swiftly  and  deftly  about  Miss  Cowl.  Hannibal  is  encamped  before  the  gates' 
of  Rome.  Beautiful  Greek  Amneris,  out  of  sympathy  and  bored  with  the 
pomposity  and  inhibitions  of  Roman  governing  circles,  determines  to  see  the 
conqueror  for  herself.  She  has  found  that  he  is  young,  he  must  be  extraordi- 
nary, she  thirsts  for  "hfe,"  and  loses  her  way  when  she  is  sent  for  safety's' 
sake  out  of  Rome.  But  with  Amneris  and  Hannibal  faos  ^  face  the  play 
drops  from  sparkling  wit  to  arid  stretches  of  Freshman.  Time  hangs  rather 
heavy  in  the  orchestra  seats  as  Hannibal  is  persuaded  of  the  futility  of 
glory— and  its  profound  subordination  to  the  importance  of  the  human 
equation.  It  would  have  been  so  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  tone  of  the 
piece  If  he  had  simply  learned  of  the  importance  of  the  human  equation, 
taken  Rome,  and  kept  Amneris,  or,  considering  Miss  Cowl's  beauty,  he  might 
have  given  up  Rome.  But  a' renunciation  of  Rome  and  Amneris  because  of  a  I 
few  words  on  the  unimportance  of  everyiying  (too  many  words  s.t  that)— 
well,  perhaps  Mr.  Sherwood  was  right  and  *^Came  the  Dawn"  over  the  hills 
of  Rome. 

Mr.  Norman  Kerry  as  Hannibal  does  well  with  a  very  hard  part.  In  the 
flrst  place,  to  give  the  illusion  of  a  world  conqueror  is  always  difficult.  This 
he  achieves.  Secondly,  he  has  no  sooner  persuaded  his  audience  that  he  is  i 
a  world  conqueror  than  he  is  plunged  into  the  controversy  over  What  Is 
Glory  and  Why.  All  this,  following  hard  on  the  heels  of  a  brilliant  and 
shallow  first  act,  places  Mr.  Kerry  in  an  extremelv  difficult  position  No 
one  could  emerge  with  less  wear  and  tear  on  the  audience. 

Amneris,  even  when  proving  that  she  has  a  lovely  iridescent  soul  be- 
neath that  dangerous  Greek  exterior,  never  wins  to  the  reality  of  Storey 
01^  even  of  Kendall  Prayne.  There  is  an  unctuous  quality  about  Amneris's 
free  thmkmg,  a  "see  what  a  shocking  girl  I  am,"  a  self-conscious  strain 
lackmg  in  the  "Second  Man"  worldlings.  They  are  what  life  has  made  them' 
honestly  and  impartially  presented-not  the  psychiatrist's  patients  of  Noel 
Coward,  or  romanticised  Arlenesque  sinners,  or  Oscar  Wildean  folk  tossinc 
epigrams  back  and  forth  through  space.  Neither  are  they  the  bright- colored 
cardboard  figures  of  Mr.  Sherwood-but  a  group  of  people  that  you  and  ' 
might  know,  say  we  were  tolerant  and  amusing  enough.  R.  h.  G.  " 


torial  writer  for  that  newspaper;  an  es- 
sayist, biographer,  novelist.  If  he  wrote 
an  engrossing  life  of  Hogarth,  he  also 
wrote  for  a  hatter  a  curious  little  book 
on  the  head  coverings  of  all  nations.  As 
an  editorial  writer  he  excited  the  soorn 
of  Matthew  Arnold:  noi  on  account  of 
Bala's  opinions;  Sala's  vivid  literary 
style  seemed  Asiatic  to  the  fastidious 
Arnold.  .  . 

In  the  section  entitled,  "Philological 
Echoes,"  Sala  wished  that,  as  he  had 
Just  mentioned  "wheeled  locomotion  (a 
most  uncouth  expression),"  some  one 
would  supply  liim  with  a  better  word 
than  "  'traffic,'  which  American  critics 
of  John  Bull's  EngUsh  deride  as  wholly 
erroneous  when  applied  to  the  passing  to 
and  fro  of  goods,  persons  and  carriages 
along  a  road,  railway,  canal  or  steam- 
boat route.  The  American  critics  main- 
tain that  'traffic'  only  properly  applies 
to  the  exchange  or  barter  of  commodi- 
ties or  property."  Who  were  these  "Amer- 
ican critics?" 

Are  we  therefore  wrong  in  speaking 
of  the  policemen  (jhat  look  out  for  the 
safety  of  those  on  foot  when  they  cross 
a  street  as  "traffic"  officers  or  "cops"? 

The  word  meant  originally  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade,  hence  trade  between  dis- 
tant and  distinct  communities;  com- 
merce. (In  the  16th  century  it  was 
used  in  the  plural  for  "trading 
voyages.")  Then  it  came  to  mean  the 
buying  and  selling  or  exchange  of 
goods  for  profit,  trade;  sometimes  with 
an  evil  connotation,  dealing  in  some- 
thing that  should  not  be  the  subject  of 
trade — "white  slave  traffic."  A  use  of 
the  word,  now  rare,  was  intercourse, 
communication.  An  obsolete  use  was 
goods  in  which  trade  is  done.  A  dialect 
use:  rubbish,  trash,  rabble,  a  prostitute. 

Not  til!  about  1825  did  "traffic,"  with 
the  meaning  "the  passing  to  and  fro  of 
persons  or  of  vehicles  or  vessels,  along 
a  road,  railway,  canal  or  other  route  of 
transport"  come  into  use;  still  later  is 
the  use  of  "traffic"  meaning  the  amoimt 
■  of  business  done  by  a  railway,  etc.,  in 
the  transport  of  passengers  and  goods. 

In  Sala's  "London  Up  to  Date"  (1894) 
we  find:  "We  have  long  since  agreed  to 
call  street  movement  'traffic' "  When 
was  this  use  introduced  in  the  United 
States?  \  Howells,  in  his  "Wedding 
Journey'/  (1871),  speaks  of  ferries 
speeding  "swift  traffic-laden  shuttles." 


travagant  length;  as  to  Tjreadth  It 
came  up  to  his  eyes.  He  was  accus- 
tomed M  twist  it  with  ribbons,  in  small 


I  HOW  TO  GET  RICir- 

I  A3  the  World  Wags: 

There  are  millions  waiting  for 


the! 

tailsi  after  the  manner  of  our  Ramillies  Ijnan  who  will  microscopically  and  chem-j 
wigs,  and  turn  thepi  about  his  ears.  In  ically  examine  the  substance  employed 
time  of  action  he  wore  a  sling  over  his  jjy  the  postoffice  department  to  fasten 
shoulders,  with  three  brace  of  pistols.  ■  ■ '  ' 

i  hanging  in  holsters,   like  bandoliers; 
i  and  stuck  lighted  matches  under  his 
'  hat,  which,  appearing  on  each  side  of 
i  his  face,  his  eyes  naturally  looking 
fierce  and  wild,  made  him  altogether 
such  a  figure  that  imagmation  cannot 
form  an  idea  of  a  Fury  from  Hell  to 
;  look  more  frightful." 


stamps  together  between  the  holes  made 
by  perforation,  with  the  result  that  it 
is  always  easier  to  tear  the  stamp  than 
to  tear  along  the  dotted  line. 

When  the  formula  has  been  secured 
it  could  be  sold  at  almost  any  price  to 
some  nation  looking  for  impenetrable 
a'^mor  plate,  to  the  makers  of  deep  sea 

  xables,  or  to  any  industry  requiring  a 

There    Is    this    footnote:      "These  Igubstance  untearable  and  indestructible, 
matches  were  lengths  of  loosely-twisted*;  JOSOELYN, 
hempcord.  about  the  thickness  of 


a 

stoiit  pencil,  dipped  in  a  solution  of 
saltpetre  and  Ume  water.  They  burned 
.■slowly,  at  the  rate  of  about  12  inches 
an  hour."  ,    „„  „ 

A  "Ramillies"  wig,  properly  Ram  11- 
lie  "  from  the  Belgian  Ramillies,  where 
Marlborough  won  a  victory  in  1706,  was 
a  wig  having  a  long  plait  behind  tied 
with  a  bow  at  top  and  bottom.  Sterne  s 
Uncle  Toby  sported  one.  In  Colonial 
Massachusetts  a  hat  known  as  a  "Ramil- 
lies cock"  was  often  worn  With  a  Ramil- 
lies wig.  The  back  flap  of  this  hat, 
turned  up  shai-plj;  it  was  higher  than 
the  crown  and  the  two  front  flaps;  the^ 
middle  of  the  front  brim  was  scalloped 
out  a  little.  I 


pounas  L>;  ee.    Vv'ithout  scoppii:-.  H 
departed  this  life  on  March  11,  1919, 
the  Montifore  Home,  at  the  early 
of  61. 

We  say  "early"  because  in  the 
papers  any  one  over  55  years, 
female,  is  described  as  "venerable." 


The  newspapers  have  pictured 

scene  in  which  homage  was  paid  to  

memory  of  Marie  Harel,  the  inventor  1x1 
Camembert  cheese. 

The  inventor  of  Limburger  cheese  \i\ 
apparently  "unwept,  unbonored  and  un- 
sung." It  could  not  be  said  of  him,  a: 
Vv-as  said  of  pious  persons  m  the  ITtt 
and  18th  centuries,  he  died  leaving  s 
sweet  savor  behind  him. 


Y.) 
but 


Correspondents  of  the  Sun  (N. 
have  been  asking  who  said:  "I  go, 
I  return."    One  reported  that  he  hai 
read  in  a  magazine  It  was,  a  quotatio: 
from  Cicero. 

Great  Hevlngs!  Did  not  these  cor- 
respondents ever^peak  pieces  at  school ?9 
Did  they  not  spout  "CatiUne's  Defi-n 
ance?"  That,  with  "Spartacus  to  theSl 
Gladiators,"  the  "Seminole's  Defiance,"!.) 
and  "The  Warrior  Bowed  His  Crcstedil 
Head"  were  among  the  favorite  pieces|' 
in  our  schools  of  the  Sixties. 

A  grandson  of  Henry  Clay  was  a  pupil 
at  a  school  on  Round  Hii!,  Northamp-- 
ton,  kept  by  Clark  and  Spalding.  We 
boys  were  familiar  with  Henry  Claj'si 
reputation  as  an  orator.  (His  face  wais 
on  the  back  of  a  clothes-brush  in  our 
house.)  The  grandson  mounted  the 
platform  as  Catiline.  We  were  all  at- 
tention. When  he  came  to  "He  dares 
not  touch  a  hair  of  Catiline"  young 
Clay  tugged  at  one  of  his  long  locks. 


CIGARS  AND  CIGARETTES 

,  I  (London  Daily  Chroniolei  ' 

I  was  talking  to  a  cigar  merchant  \ 
about  the  statement  that  the  falling- 
off  in  the  sale  of  cigars  is  due  to  the 
heavy  duty.  He  shook  his  head.  "Most 
men  smoke  today  not  because  the" 
really  enjoy  the  flavor  of  tobacco,  but 
from  restlessness,"  he  said.  "They  get 
all  the  flavor  they  want  out  of  cigarettes 
(which  have  improved  enormously,  by 
the  way) .  They  dont  want  to'  settle  f 
down  to  a  smoke,  as  you  must  do  wlfli ; 
a  cigar.  I  doubt  whether  lowering  the  i 
duty  would  bave  much  effeot  upon 
sales." 


HUGOIANA  I 

For  some  reason  or  other  Parisian 
newspapers  have  been  telling  anecdotes 
about  Victor  Hugo  and  discussmg  his 
literary  achievements.  Here  are  two  of 
the  anecdotes: 

In  1870  Clemenceau  was  mayor  of  the 
9th  arrondissement  in  Paris.  Hugo  was 
in  that  district.  Clemenceau  one  day 
received  this  note:  "I'll  do  anything 
for  the  defense  of  Paris,  die  of  hunger 
and  cold,  and  even  go  without  a  change  I 
of  shirt.  However,  I  recommend  my 
washerwoman  to  the  mayor  of  the  9th 
arrondissement." 

This  washerwoman  said  she  could  not 
do  the,  poet's  linen,  for  she  had  no  coal. 
Clemenceau  sent  her  a  sack  so  Hugo 
could  change  his  shirt. 

Maurice  Talmeyr,  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Hugo's  house,  once  saw  him  perform 
this  feat  at  table.  He  took  up  a 
whole  unpeeled  orange,  opened  his 
mouth,  thrust  the  orange  into  it.  added 
two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar,  shut  his 
jaws  together,  crunched.  chewed, 
ground,  swallowed  the  whole.  Then  he 
said  to  little  Georges  and  Jeanne,,  who, 
in  wonder,  clapped  their  hands:  "Now, 
you  do  it!"  Truly,  an  illustrious  man, 
this  Hugo.  I 
We  read"  some.'yea^S-  agb  this  story; 
about  the  orange,  which  is  now  told  in 

Paris  as  new.   The  late  Emile  Bergerat 

described  two  dinners  at  Hugo's  in  the 

'70's.   It  seems  that  before  sitting  down 

Hugo  kissed  the  hands  of  the  ladies  and 

their  arms  to  the  elbows,  like  any  musi- 
cal comedy  funny  man.   Hugo  had  the 

appetite  of  a  brick-layer.    He  preferred 

meats  roasted  ih  the  Engflsh  fashion 

and  rare.  Instead  of  coffee-  after,  dinner 

he  drank  a  small  glass  of  rum  "which  ,  Germany 

he  swallowed  at  a  draught  as  one  adds  i  — 

a  flourish  to  his  signature."   There  was 

no  smoking.   Hugo  abhorred  tobacco  In 


Guild  Present 


Shady  Hill 

Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligari 


Brattle  Hall.  The  cabinet  of  Dr.  Call^ 
gari.  presented  by  the  Shady  Hill 
Guild. 

The  cabinet  of  Dr.  Caligari  jump 
to  the  days  when  you  first  read 
and  after  an  evenmg  with  the  Pit  ancj 
the  Pendulum  or  the  House  of  Usshe 
found  it  very  hard  to  move  In  you 
chair,  harder  to  look  behind  you,  and 
almost  Impossible  to  waUt  upstairs  tc 
bed.  With  weird  futuristic  settings  1 
crazy  streets.  Insane  lights  and  shad-[ 
ows.  sprawUng  lifeless  bodies  on  tum-j 
bled  beds,  the  fUm  was  a  nlghtmareJ 
with  the  wild  reality  of  a  nlghtmarej 
growing  in  horror. 

The  ominous  figure  of  Dr.  Callga 
flrst  apepared  at  a  village  fair- 
booths  and  whirligigs,  crowds  and  coli»| 
like  the  amusement  park  in  Lllic 
Against  this  setting,  the  strange  tale 
the  doctor  unfolded.   Head  physician 
an  asylum,  he  delved  too  deeply  mti 
the  secrets  of  a  dead  12th  centurj-  moE 
who  had  found  his  amusement  in  cun- 
ning murders  done  through  a  somnam-| 
bulist  victim.    Dr.  Sonnow  became 
modern  Doctor  Cahgari,  exhibiting  hlsl 
"Cesare"  at  country  fetes,  and  leavingl 
men  and  women  artistically  stabbed! 
through  the  heart  in  all  the  saiall  towns] 


V^**1  '  1 

I  Turning  the  pages  of  Sala's  "Echoes! 
of  the  Year  1883,"  we  came  across  a  par- 
agraph about  the  misuse  of  the  word 
I  "traffic."  This  volume  la  made  up  of 
i  extracts  from  Sala's  column.  "Echoes  of 
I  the  Week."  which  was  for  many  years  an 
j  Important  feature  of  the  Illustrated 
I  London  News. 

George  Augustus  Sala  was  not  only  a 
'brilliant  traveling  correspondent  of  the 
I  Daily  Telegraph;  he  was  a  leading  edl- 


The  moving  picture  medium,  partlcu-l 
larly  adapted  to  create  atmosphere,  ln| 
tills  film  achieves  the  utmost  artistry. 

The  audience  shuddered  at  Dr.  Cillir 
gari.  gasped  at  <3omte  Etlenne  de  Beau- 1 
mont  s  "Of  what  are  the  young  fllmsl 
dreaming,"  a  ballet  mechanique  fan- 1 
tasy  of  the  screen,  and  laughed  at  the  I 
pre-art  Charley  Chaplin  in  '  A  Dog's  | 
Life."  The  Film  Guild's  next  produc- 
tion vvlU  be  "The  Last  Laugh."  likel 
mgTbout  themasticatlonof  an  orange,j^,^^  Caligari  a  milestone  in  "movie" 
peel  and  all;  but  what  was  Hugo  to  sir  ^^'"K'^ess. 


any  form.  ^   ,  v 

Before  the  company  broke  up  he 
mixed  a  drink  from  his  own  recipe: 
Sugar  crushed  and  melted  till  the  syrup 
would  make  Uiree  quarts  in  a  Burgrave's 
bea"ker;  then  Bordeaux,  the  juice  of  an 
orange,  and  rum  to  the  brim.  He  would 
take  small  swallows  of  this  ellxer  with| 
evident  enjoyment.   Bergerat  said  noth 


_  '1 

Richard  Greville.  who  would  chew  with 
delight  glass  goblets;  what  to  human  _ 
ostriches  in  side-shows;  what  to  Bret 
Harte's  emu? 
"Old  saws  and  gimlets 
Its  appetite  whets 

Like  the  world  famous  bark  of  Peru." 

(We  quote  from  memory,  not  having, 
alas,  the  complete  works  of  the  man 
now  known  to  the  great  majority  by 
only  a  few  poems  and  stories.) 

By  the  way,  there  .should  be  a  tablet 
in  our  Hall  of  Fame  to  Simon  Steingut, 
who  as  an  eater  of  eels  in  New  York, 
won'  $25   prizes,   once   consunUng  10 


R.  H.  G. 


KEITH  BILL  HEADH' 
BY  FRANCES  STM 


I 


U  at  Keith's  thl; 

of  the  arawiHB  fT-ifip  well  cal- 

'^l  rsenrto  me  ^'estVlvanUge 
''^^i^fh  and  effortless  manner  of 
smooth  and  enor  ..Champagne 

rS'  alone'suggestk  that  the_play 
s  with  the  period  before  sex  appeal 
■Ob  into  slang,  when  blondes  were  an- 
gelic and  brunettes  were  vampl»es.  With 
a  negro  servant  of  the  old  type,  a  wan- 
dering but  devoted  young  husband,  ana 
a  sloc-eyed  lady  with  a  red  cloak  for 
stage  companions.  Miss  Starr  deftly  pro- 
ceeds to  the  happy  ending. 

Mr  Al  Shean  of  the  well-known  team 
appears  in  a  banal  act  with  Miss  Lynn 
Canter,  formerly  of  the  Greenwich 
Village  Follies.  Comedy  patter  In  an 
ofBce  set  between  the  boss  and  his  new 
stenographer  is  occasionally  enlivened 
by  a  snatch  of  song  by  Miss  Canter, 
and  the  act  concludes  with  fresh  varia- 
tions of  the  Gallagher  and  Shean  song. 

Fred  Allen  and  Bert  Yorke,  who  are  , 
bUled  twice,  as  "The  Efficiency  Men" 
and  as  Pink  and  Smith,  appear  repeat- 
edly and  unexpectedly  throughout  the 
performance,  introducing  the  acts  with 
appropriate  witticisms  and  displaying 
an  unending  succession  of  ludicrous 
costumes.  Allen's  blank  face  and  ap- 
palling vocabulary,  and  Yorke's  glit- 
tering eye  after  delivering  himself  of  a 
bon  mot  win  special  favor.  Ethel  Da- 
vis, late  of  the  Greenwich  Village  Fol- 
lies, brings  most  applause  with  her 
hard-boiled  monologue  of  husbands  and 
marriage,  her  songs,  and  her  waitress 
act.  The  biU  is  opened  by  Bums  Bro- 
thers gymnasts,  who  are  followed  by 
Sheldon,  Heft  and  Lewis  In  song  and 
istumes  dances. 

Billy  Farrell  and  company  do  an 
musing  family  dancing  act,  and  Fan- 
lo  Sisters  and  company  conclude 
:h  dancing  and  flying  ring  specialties, 
le  usual  fUm  features  are  shown. 

_  H.  F.  M. 

TJA'OPENS 

BETOBERT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Katja"  "Katja 
the  Dancer,"  an  operetta  in  three  acts. 
Book  by  Frederick  Lonsdale,  lyrics  by 
Harry  Graham,  music  by  Jean  Gilbert 
(whose  real  name  is  Max  Winterfeld). 
When  this  English  version  of  the  Ger« 
man  operetta  was  produced  at  -  the 
Gaiety,  London,  on  Feb.  21,  1925,  Lilian 
Davles  took  the  part  of  Katja  Karina; 
Gregory  Stroud  that  of  Prince  Carl.  At 
the  Forty-Fourth  Street  Theatre,  New 
York,,  Feb.  18,  1926,  Miss  Davles  played 
Katja:  Allan  Prior,  Prince  Carl. 
The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

JI»ud  Sumcrdal   Helen  Gilliean 

fcander  Blllerdork  Jack  bheehan 

&°?I'Aia  Dons  Patston 

      William  E.  Bassett 

foiii  Karin*  Madeleine  Collins 

r?ilf«rd  Rothfel  Sanders 

^oouara  •■  Leonard  Ceoley 

llmirn  '  ■  ".'   Oscar  Fitrman 

iS\r2"   Frank  Hetninsway 

^"'Kr.  Sofia  Grebow 

inrVmsa'   Helen  Palre 

iiniM        .■  Sara  Allen 

^"'f   Barton  Hall 

.nsnpVto'r'  of'  PollcB   Frank  Hemingway 

6??^ant^oI  Police   „  Barton  Hall 

ffiJdmiV   Valodla  Vestoff 

Knta"ha         Martha  M.ison 

innette*;.-....  Shirley  Carleton 

This  operetta,  unless  Mr.  Lonsdale  ma- 
terially changed  the  original  plot.  Is  of  a 
kind  that  has  long  been  popular  In 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  country 
where  the  action  takes  place  may  differ 
with  every  plot;  the  heroine  of  noble 
station  may  be  disguised  as  a  dancer, 
g  gypsy,  even  a  serving  maid,  but  she 
must  be  able  to  sing;  the  lover  of  high 
degree  travels  Incognito;  the  sub-plot 
Is  of  lovers  whose  adventures  are  framed 
60  ad  to  excite  laughter.  As  for  the 
music  of  these  operettas.  It  Is  a  mix- 
ture of  dance  tunes,  waltzes  dominating, 
tentlmental  numbers,  and  ensembles 
after  the  grand  opera  order. 

"Katja"  is  an  example  of  the' better 
elass  of  this  popular  entertainment. 
Last  night  it  evidently  pleased  the 
large  audience  and  If  the  conductor, 
Hans  Linne,  had  not  been  firm  there 
would  have  been  many  repetitions.  Gil- 
bert's music  is  pleasingly  varied,  lively 
Without  being  too  commonplace,  not 
too  sugary  in  the  sentimental  numbers, 
music  that  shows  an  histinct  for  the 
theatre  and  the  equipment  of  a  well 
ITOunded  musician. 

The  story  Is  a  variation  of  a  familiar 
Acme.  Young  Prince  Carl  is  a  usurper; 
Katja  is  an  exiled  princess.  She  is  at 
Sfonte  Carlo  as  a  public  dancer  with 
Cvo.  The  prince,  traveling  incognito, 
!aUs,  so  that  in  the  last  act  the  scene 
o  him  even  when  she  learns  his  iden- 
itv.  A  conspiracy  to  kidnap  the  prince 
alls..  So  that  in  the  last  act  the  scene 
E  the  Inside  of  a  jail.  The  serious  lines  ! 
.re  first  of  an  expository,  later  of  a  1 

)ci!ltlcal  and  amatory  nature,  and  as  t 
ule  are  of   a   familiar   brand.  Foi 

xample:  When  the  prince  on  his  first 
intrance  asks  himself  whether  he  will 
i^erifall  in  love,  the  audience  at  once 

no'ap  that  h*  will  madly  love  Katja, 
lyho  Is  just  ^ouiid  the  corner,  so  to  ' 


'^Ti^  chief  comedians  were  Miss  Pats- 

of  Miss  Mason  ^'^'^  ^^-^n  'tiye  evolutions 
the  exceUent  smging  and  ttif^^'^lear-? 
of  the  large  chorus,  they  lajiRhed  he^r 
tily  at  the  wheezes,  quips  and  repartee 
of  Mr  Sheehan  and  ^^e  vaudeviUe  pas 
sages  between  him  and  Miss  Patsioi^ 
^"4^t5a'^'n?oyed  a  long  run  in  i^ 

forrr  bi'^s  f^^wrwiiu 

the  like  favor  in  Boston. 


so  gloriously  giwsped.  not  unlilce  a  aying 
fish,  and  finished,  with  one  final  fup 
of  its  tall.  ,   ,     .  ,  . 

Lois  Moran  13  a  particularly  deiect- 
able-looklhg  person  and  is  well  cast  as 
Nancy  Hawthorne,  the  young  English 
artist  who  goes  adventuring  to  -Paris 
with  art  as  her  vocation  and  love  and 
babies  her  avocations. 

She  attends  a  studio  party  and  meets 
the  brother  of  her  hostess  (Larry  Kent) 
and  his  chum  (Donald  Keith)  from 
Oxford.  Larry  is  the  sincere  and  rlght- 
teous  person  who  falls  in  live  honestly 
and  honorably  with  Nancy,  and  Donald 
Keith  is  the  chap  who  numbers  his 
conquests  on  an  adding  machine  and 
among  them  is  Nancy's  innocent  heart. 

The  scenes  taken  on  a  cliff  where 
Nancy  and  Donald  risk  their  fair  young 
necks  are  excellent.  They  have  about 
them  the  substance  that  makes  youth 
and  attractive  youth  what  it  is.  The 
love  scenes  are  also  well  directed  and 
not  over-done. 

Perhaps  this  part  of  the  picture  is 
so  excellent  that  the  let-down  to  war, 
with  Nancy  driving  an  ambulance  and 
Donald  and  Larry  marching  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  suf- 
fers by  comparison.  Anyway,  the  fates 
deal  kindly  with  the  lovers  and  brmgs 
Nancy's  ambulance  against  a  stone  wal. 
just  as  Donald  marches  into  his  head- 
quarters behind  the  wall  that  Nancy 
.  hit.  The  rest  you  can  probably  guess. 
Take  the  comfort  you  can-  from  the 
I  fact  that  the  reformed  Donald  is  even 
more  attractive  than  the.  wild  blade 
who  ran  away  from  true  love  like  a 
scared  rabbit  when  he  first  saw  it. 

Gene  Rodemich  and  his  MetropollUn 
Merry  Makers  take  a  musical  trip  to 
C(<ney  Island,  all  very  amusing  and 
spontaneous.  The  attractive  Bernice 
Spear,  who,  by  the  way,  doesnt  fool 
anybody,  and  the  George  Sisters,  Bos- 
ton girls,  add  variety. 

John  Murray  Anderson  has  created  a 
riot  of  color  in  liis  ballet  interlude, 
"Blrthstones,"  and  Arthur  Martel  has 
returned  to  the  organ,  playing  Irving 
Ber'in's  latest  composition,  "A  Russian 

C.  M.  D. 

Lon  Chaney  In  a  film  version  of  "Mir. 
Wu"  Is  presented  at  the  State  Theatre 
this  week,  directed  by  'William  Nigh  and 
with  the  following  cast: 

Mr.  Wu  ...Ion  Chaney 

Mrs.    Gregory  toMlan  Dresser 

Nanr  Phifr   Renee  Anoree 

Ba.sil  Greirory  Ralph  Forbes 

Hilda   Oreifory  Gertrude  OlmFtead 

Ah  Wonff.  Mrs.   Wong-  ^\  ing 

With  a  goodly  supply  of  cherry  blos- 
soms, mirror-like  pools  of  water,  de- 
lightful gardens,  Lon  Chaney  and 
Rcnce  Adoree,  "Mr.  Wu"  unreels  with 
kindly  and  understanding  treatment 
from  Director  Nigh. 

Louise  Jordan  Milne  who  wrote  the 
novel  from  which  this  adaptation  was 
mario  has  been  successful  in  creating 
j,  deep  respect  for  China  and  Chinese 
(rays,  and  the  picture  has  caught  some 


Kelth-Albee  St.  James  Theatre. 
Keith-Albee  St.  James  Players  In  "Some 
Girl,"  by  Grace  Hayward.   The  cast: 

Mary  Ann    Edith  Speare 

Kichajd  WhltO  Houeton  Richards 

Mrs.   White   Florence  Pendleton 

Joseph  Grabber    Willlara  Gerald 

Sir    Reginald   Lirbtfoot    .  Frank  Charlton 

Winnie  White   Kathleen  Wallace 

Wally  Warner   Jack  Westerman 

Tom  Letsgo   Tommy  Martelle 

Princess  Vivian  VanValkenberg  M.-»ckeroff 

Ruth  Shepley 

Officer   McCIoskey       .  .  .        Harold  Chase 
Oueata  at  Mrs.  White's 

Rose   Winter   Marion  Sainpson 

Violet  Frost    Helen  Mann 

Lily  Frost   Kathleen  Butler 

Daisy  White   Lillian  Wrigley 

Paiiey  Summer    Mae  Downey 

This  week  the  St.  James  Stock  rallies » 
I  gallantly  to  the  support  of  one  Tommy  I 
Martelle  of  female  impersonating  fame. 
They  all  flock  after  him,  exclaim  over 
his  gowns,  copy  his  slang,  play  up  to 
his  love-making  and  make  a  general 
"to  do"  over  him.  Gowns,  voice,  and 
femininity  come  to  the  fore  in  Mr. 
Martelle's  impersonation  of  a  Russian 
princess. 

As  is  usual  In  most  musical  comedies, 
the  plot  is  of  secondary  Importance. 
It  concerns  a  Jolly  good  fellow  who  is 
only  too  willing  to  dress  up  as  a  princess 
la  order  that  he  may  help  out  some 
-iriends  who  are  tracking  a  criminal 
believed  to  be  making  off  with  a  beau- 
tiful girl  and  a  mere  $20,000  In  bonds. 
The  situation  leads  to  complications  In 
love  affairs  and  plenty  of  wise  cracks 
from  the  pseudo  princess — much  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  audience.  All  goes 
well  for  the  princess.  Most  of  the  girls 
just  love  her,  even  the  circiunspect 
mother  adapts  her  conversation  to  fit 
the  slang  of  the  "Princess."  Mrs.  White, 
in  fact,  is  assured  that  Lady  Doodab 
of  continental  fame  fills  all  her  speech 
with  expressions  similar  to  such  nice- 
ties as  the  one  about  her  cook  being 
on  the  "Ritz  from  a  crack  on  the  bean." 

Enter  during  act  two  the  genuine 
Princess.  How  soothing  to  the  eyes 
Ruth  Shepley  is.  Her  gown  of  gray 
with  hat  to  match  and  tasteful  flower 
set  just  right  were  pleasingly  stylish. 
Her  well  modulated  speaking  voice  and 
her  grace  and  ,charm  make  her  a  Joy. 
iThe  real  Princess  happens  to  be  an 
acquaintance  of  the  masquerader. 
Pardon  us,  she  is  more  than  an  ac- 
|quaintance  for  she  recognizes  the  Im- 

poster  by  his  kisses!  She  turns  out  to   —  .   —       -  . 

bi>  a  good  sport  and  agrees  to  help    bf  the  mannerisms  of  this  ancient  and 

things  along  by  assuming  the  role  of   dignified  race.    : 

paid  to  the  "Princess."    Events  wind  [  5°"5^J^'<  *    ,t  i 

Itheir  merry  way  and  finally  all  comes      '     -  " 
to  a  happy  ever  after  ending. 

The  players  were  certainly  given  an 
opportunity  to  prove  their  versatility 
anil  they  made  the  most  of  the  one 
knock  that  opportunity  will  make  this  | 
iseason  in  the  shape  of  a  musical  com- 
|edy.  Edith  Speare  has  a  lovely  voice. 
It  Is  rather  to  be  Imagined  that  It  has 
|been  she  who  has  done  the  singing 
off  stage  in  other  plays  so  it  is  a  double 
delight  to  hear  her  before  the  curtain. 
Kathleen  Wallace  made  an  attractive 
ingenue — she  also  has  a  voice  that  is 
not  voluminous  but  pleasant.  Houston 
Richards  carried  his  part  with  his  usual 
lease  and  nonchalance.  Boston  may 
'well  be  glad  to  have  him  back.  Prank 
Charlton's  makeup  as  an  English  lord 
was  perfect  and,  more,  he  lived  up  to 
it.  Florence  Pendleton  was  in  the 
ispirit  of  the  performance  from  the 
start.  And  Tommy  Martelle — well,  he 
was  Tommy  Martelle — what  more  can 
be  said?  F.  B.  B. 

"Whirlwind  of  Youth"  Feat- 
ures Lois  Moran 


"Tfie  Whirlwind  of  Youth"  is  a  film 
adaptation  of  A.  Hamilton  Gibbs's  novel 
"Soundings,"  directed  by  Rowland  Lee 
and  presented  at  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre  with  the  following  cast: 

Nancy  Hawthorne   Lois  Moran 

geloise  -Vera  Voronia 

Bob  Whtttaker   Donald  Keith 

Cornelia  Evans   Alyco  Mills 

Lloid  ivans   Larry  Kent 

Curley  Gareth  Hughes 

It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  the  people 
concerned  in  adapting  novels  to  the 
screen  at  least  read  the  book  they  are 
supposed  to  convert.  There  must  have 
been  a  copy  of  Mr.  Oibbs's  book  lying 
somewhere  around  Hollywood,  the  first 
few  scenes  of  this  picture  prove  con- 
clusively that  a  valiant  attempt  was 
made  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  story 
and  remain  faithful  to  it. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  sincerity 
thus  shown,  the  director,  Rowland  Lee, 
let  his  story  fumble,  then  he  resorted 
to  close-ups,  many  and  not  so  varied' 
close-ups  and  thi;  picture  that  started 


ful  mandarin  of  China  (Lon  Clianey), 
who  has  been  educated  In  the  ways  of 
the  West  and  who  in  turn  allows  his 
daughter  more  liberty  than  a  Chinese 
girl  of  family  usually  enjoys. 

One  day  a  beggar  musician  plajrs  out- 
side Nang  Ping's  (Renee  Adoree), 
garden  wall.  The  Chinese  girls  shower 
him  with  money  and  blossoms,  the  beg- 
gar departs  and  an  American  youth 
drives  up  In  his  car  and  investigates 
the  source  of  the  faUlng  flowers.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  the  romance  that  ends 
•with  the  girl  suffering  death  at  the 
hands  of  her  father.  Wu  then  vows 
vengeance  on  the  people  who  robbed 
him  of  his  daughter.  That  this  did  not 
come  to  pass  with  partly  Nang  Ping's 
fault  and  partly  the  way  in  which  an 
American  woman  met  an  emergency. 

Lon  Chaney,  as  usual,  excells  In  his  ' 
make-up.  Renee  Adoree  Is  excellent. 
Louise  Dresser  not  up  to  her  usual  high 
standard.  Ah  Wong,  very  gooa  and 
,Ralph  Forbes,  well  cast.  ^  , 

A  Chinese  orchestra  on  the  stage  of- 
fers a  wide  selection  of  music  with 
Istring  instruments,  an  American  jazz 
Itune  simg  in  Chinese  and  a  dancer. 
The  latest  "Our  Gang  Comedy,"  Is  even 
hetter  than- usual.  Farina  could  teach 
many  a  star  the  power  of  a  screen  per- 
sonality turned  on_  f  ull  blast. 

lOMt  tklSTU'  Ai 

OLYMPIA,  FENWAY 

John  Gilbert  and  Renee  Adoree 
Head  Cast 


has  won  the  title  oi  u  classic  oi  au-  ^ 
venture,  and  the  screen  version  is  suf- 
ficiently true  to  the  original  story  to 
please  and  thoroughly  entertain  any 
reader  of  the  novel.  The  picture  has 
been  handled  in  a  big  way  and  the 
supporting  cast  is  one  of  the  best  ever 
assembled  in  one  photo-play.  Renee 
Adoree  and  Estelle  Taylor  have  the 
principal  roles  In  support;  of  Mr.  Gil- 
bert The  rest  of  the  cast  reads  like 
a  blue  book  of  Hollywood.  There  are 
William  V.  Mong,  I^ancls  McDonald, 
I  George  Seigman,  Virginia  Brown  Falre, 
Roeer  McKlm,  Spottiswoode  Aik«i, 
.Gaiton  Glass  and  a  host  of  others.  The 
'story  is  known  to  nearly  everyone. 

Co-featured  with  the  picture  at  the 
'olympla  is  Rajah  Raboid.  the  famous 
Imystic  and  mind-reader  from  Jiidia. 
His  methods  are  as  unique  as  his  illu- 
Isions  are  startling  for  he  does  not 
first  have  his  audience  write  their 
jquestlons  on  paper. 


John  Gilbert,  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular actoir  on  the  screen  today,  is  at 
the  Washington  Street  Olympla  and 
Fenway  Theatres  this  week  in  the  plc- 
turization  of  Alexander  Dumas's  fa- 
mous novel,  "Monte  Cristo."  Old  people 
!  and  young  hava  read  the  book  which. 


V-yx 


OUR  IVIEXICAN  DIFFICtJLXY 

As  the  World  Wags:  .,  ^  „  „v,.„ 
The  whole  thing  really  began  when 
Rattlesnake  Rollo,  the  Mexican  desper- 
ado, rode  his  cayuse  across  the  line  mio 
Texas  to  get  a  drink.  Lurching  o^  ot 
the  ice  cream  parlor,  after  a  few  nen- 
nessy  .  .  .  malted  milks,  he  came 
face  to  face  with  Ma  Ferguson.  "Who  zh 
governor  of  thizh  zhate?"  he  asked. 
"I  am."  replied  ma  with  great  dignity. 
"Zho's  yer  ol'  man,"  replied  Rattlesmke 
Rollo.  THE  LONG  SHOT. 

ADD  "SCHOOLBOY  HOWLERS" 

Prof  Charles  D.  Adams  of  Dartifiouth 
College  wrote  to  the  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature:  "When  Odysseus  emerged 
from  the  bushes,  clothed  only  with  a 
branch  of  olive-leaves,  Nausicaa's  hand- 
maidens were  frightened,  and  the  trot 
says  that  they  fled  cowering  here  and 
there  about  the  jutting  spits  of  shore. 
The  intelligent  freshman  evidently  felt 
that  to  speak  of  jutting  spits  was 
neither  exact  nor  elegant,  so  his  quiz 
paper  read,  The  maidens  fled  here  and 
there,  expectorating  violently.  Even  the 
old  age  of  a  professor  of  Greek  has  its 
bright  moments!" 

"AND  A  GOOD  JUDGE,  TOO." 

I  As  the  World  Wags: 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  on  a  certain 
day  there  appeared  before  the  King  two 
women  who  brought  with  them  a  man 
whom  both  claimed  as  their  husband. 

The  King  was  sorely  put,  and,  turn- 
ing to  one  of  the  women,  asked  her 
what  she  thought  of  the  man  she 
claimed  as  her  spouse. 

The  woman  clasped  her  hands,  and 
turning  toward  the  King  said:  "Yon- 
der man  is  the  noblest  of  God's  handi- 
work. A  ."man  whose  brilliant  mind 
dwells  on  naught  but  the  happiness  of 
his  loved  ones.  His  heart  is  of  purest 
gold  and  is  filled  with  naught  but  kind- 
ness and  gentleness.  He  is  my  husband 
and  I  love  him. " 

Tlie  King,  stroking  his  beard,  turned 
to  the  other  woman  and  said:  "Wliat 
thinkest  thou  of  this  man?  " 

The  other  woman  turned  upon  him 
eyes  which  blazed  with  scorn  and  said; 
•  Callest  thou  that  a  man?  That  thorn 
in  the  flesh.  From  the  day  of  our  wed- 
ding he  hath  labored  not,  but  leaveth 
me  alone  by  day  and  by  night,  seeking 
others  of  his  kind,  swine  who  squander 
their  inheritance  in  drink  and  riotous 
living.  I  hate  him  and  despise  him, 
but  he  is  my  husband." 

"Thou  art  indeed  his  wife,"  said  the 
King,  and  he  blew  his  .nose  loudly  and 
sighed.  DANIEL. 


IN  feAPTISM 

We  spoke  a  few  days  ago  about  names 
and  asked  who  gave  them  to  Pullman 
cars,  steamships,  and,  in  old  days,  to  : 
railway  locomotives.    E.  R.  S.  writes;  j 
"I  remember  I  was  once  told  that  the  i 
daughter  of  Pullman  received  a  hand-  i 
some  allowance  for  naming  the  cars.  I 
Probably  there  are  still  those  who  recol-  I 
lect  that  when  A.  A.  Folsom  was  super- 
intendent of  the  old  Boston  &  Provi- 
dence railroad,  he,  a  lover  of  Dickens, 
named  the  switching  engines  used  in  the 
train  yards  after  characters  In  that  au- 
thor's books.    I  can  recall  'Sam  Wel- 
ler,'  'Pancks'  and  'Pickwck.'   For  stu- 
dents coming  in  from  the  country  on 
the  trains  it  was  one  of  the  stunts  to 
see  how  many  named  engines  they  bad 
listed." 

After  the  general  manager  of 
White  Star  line  had  announced  ' 
there  was  difficulty  in  finding  appro,  ;  i- 
at?  boat  names  ending  in  "Ic,"  the  Liv- 
erpool offices  received  last  month  6000 
suggestions.     The   Manche.ster  Guar» 
dlan's    "Luclo"    thought   tliat  VR'-i'-^y 
could  be  obtained  by  arranging  ii^ 
in  pairs  for  twin  ships,  as  Allc. 
and  Paregoric,    Tonic    and    Teut.  . 
Academic    and   Epidemic,  Aullc 
H>-diaulic,  Symbolic  and  Carbolic,  Pi 
matic    and   Dogmatic.     "The  Ei 
would  be  a  name  of  ill  omen,  hu 
would  go  rather  well  with  the  Cosm 
and  the  Boracic  and  the  Thoraci. 
rather  gracefully  on  the  ear,  A 
there  not  a  certain  virile  force  ^ 
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'  I'ollc  and  me  Bucolic?" 

The  late  FYank  Eugene  Chase,  la'k 
iiig  about  Jane  Austen's  litlp-  I'ov  lu  r  I 
iiovpls,  suggested  that  a  young  author 
'    '  I  attract  publishers  and  readers  by 
;  -  (he  title  "Colic  and  Bucolic:  a 
ii   uer  Idyl,"  while  "Seen  and  Ob- 
:    '  would  not  escape  the  vigilance 
ilio  Watch  and  Ward  Society. 

Wo  now  quote  from  William  Rose 
Benet's  review  of  Ring  Lardner's  "Story 
of  a  Wonder  Man": 

"Take  what  Mr.  Lardner  says  about 
coach  Tad  Jones  shouting  at  Hefffel- 
finger.  'You  didn't  clean  your  nails  this 
morning  I'  I  know  to  the  contrary.  It 
wai  Mike  Murphy  and  Percy  Haughton. 
Every  Yale  man  knows  that." 

Ls  it  true,  as  Sir  John  Fox  says,  that 
there  is  no  legal  definition  of  sunrise 
and  sunset?  We  believe  that  for  scien- 
tlflc  purposes  sunrise  takes  place  when 
"the  central  point  of  the  sun's  disk 
rises  above  the  horizon."  But  the  times 
given  in  almanacs  vary  according  to 
latitude  and  longitude.  The  difference 
for  the  latter  is  constant:  that  of  lati- 
tude varies  with  the  time  of  the  year. 
■  In  some  parts  of  the  Britiah  Isles  the 
difference  is  as  much  as  an  hour,  and 
as  local  time  decides  lighting  up  time 
for  motorists,  local  variations  are  far 
more  important  than  the  small  differ- 
ence due  to  whether  the  top  or  centre 
of  the  sun  is  used.  As  the  average  po- 
liceman is  rarely  an  expert  on  this 
matter,  he  usually  gives  motorists  a 
generous  time  margin  before  he  pulls 
them  up  for  Infringing  the  lighting  up 
regulations." 


nia  dramatic  soprano, 

accompanied  by  Ma^^r  Adams  Ben^net^ 


Loretta  Laurentl 
-  ■  Mi 
last 


evenmg 
building. 


with  the 
(Nozze  dl 


EPITAPH 

<For  As  the  World  Wars) 

Here  lie  we  side  by  side 

Warm  breath  in  rhythm  drawing. 
Here  lie  we  hand  In  hand 

Our  souls  together  beat. 
Here  lie  we  heart  to  heart, 

Thy  Hps  on  mine  are  pulsing- 
Cometh  hence  a  day 

Our  lips  shall  never  meet. 

Oh,  Lover,  cold  we'll  be, 

Though  side  by  side  we're  lying; 
iThy  hands  be  close  to  mine. 

Yet  touch  them  nevermore. 
Pace  up  and  peaceful,  darling. 

And  never  know  a  heartache 
And  centuries  like  oak-leaves 

Shall  drift  before  the  door. 

Worcester.  M.  B.  W. 

Pierre  Pelletier  Gives  Admir- 
able Program 


gave  a  recital 
hall.  Y.  M.  C.  A, 
following  program: 

Qiammai,  Scarlatti,  Ana 
uiamma.  yaghissima  Sem- 

wlnza  DonSUdy;  Non  Ho  Parole,  Sibel- 
?a  MOTgeT  Richard  Strauss  ,  RasUose  j 
T  i'pbe  Schubert  ;  Auf  ein  altes  Bild,  | 
Hu^'  Wolf  Es  muss  ein  Wunderbares 
feT Franz  Ries;  Aria  (Elia's  Traum- 
LohenKrin)v  Richard  Wagner:  Reye 
bl°nc  '  Edouarde  '^^'^XoTkS 
TTHniiarde  Trucco;  Le  mlroii,  l-erran, 
3e  P-tcr.  Foudrain.  Chanson 

fathwa?  Ch  T.  Grifles;  Thou  Art  so 
Lke  a  Flower.  Chadwick;  TranqmlUty. 
Arthur  Foote:  The  Changeling.  E.  11^ 
coiiibTcall  Me  No  More.  Cadman;  Joy. 

^^A^small  but  exceedingly  friendly  au- 
dlence  listened  to  t^ese  wenty-odd 
songs  by  Miss  Laurent!.  O'fc^/yg^jf/,^ 
pnloved  each  one.  and  it  ner  usieneis 
were  pleased,  even  taking  for  granted  I 
That  many  of  Ihem  were  personal 
friends^t  would  be  indeed  a  Pleasant 
task  to  report  the  mere  facts  that  Mirs 
Laurentl  sang,  and  her  audience  en-  , 
loved  her  work.  Or,  if  that  be  sus 
pected  of  damning  with  faint  praise, 
a  next  pleasant  task  might  be  the  op- 
portunity to  choose  an  amateur  rather 
?han  a  professional  standard  by  wWch 
to  review  a  singer's  recital.  But  aias. 
the  public  performance  of  a  singer  in 
the  concert  hall  is  subject  to  the 
standards  of  the  professional  singing 
artfst  and  thus  my  sensibilities.  In  sea- 
son and  out.  are  brutally  crushed  by 
the  proverbially  hard-hearted,  even 
heartless,  reactions  of  otherwise  amia- 
ble reviewers. 

Miss  Laurentl  has  a  voice  of  many 
possibilities,  and  some  day  she  may  do 
much  with  It.  At  the  present  stage  of 
her  career,  however,  it  as  a  pretty 
monotonous  vehicle  of  song.  It J^s 
good  quality,  good  range,  good  volunie 
Last  night  at  times  It  was  harsh  and 


that  the  performance  will  not  Urgi.i  _ 
that  time.  It  was  at  the  second  per- 
formance about  11  P.  M.  when  the  or- 
chestra gave  us  the  first  of  some  very 
excellent  music.  It  was  lead  by  a  Ger- 
man who  actually  oozed  music  from  the 
back  of  his  beer-marked  neck.  There 
were  a  dozen  or  more  players,  each  in 
the  habiliments  of  his  other  Job,  but  all 
played  as  if  they  enjoyed  it. 

"The  theatre  seated  about  1200.  The 
first  floor  was  undivided;  the  first  bal- 
cony was  all  boxes;  the  gallery  had  two 
portions.  The  theatre  was  decorated  in 
dead  white,  unrelieved  by  gold  or  other 
coloring,  which  was  a  little  trying  to 
the  eyes.  The  stage  was  ample;  the 
scenery  was  wholly  adequate  and  ap- 
propriate. There  were  no  uniformed 
ushers;  no  programs,  and  only  one  small 
boy  selling  some  sort  of  sweets,  which 
he  proclaimed  in  a  rather  pleasing  man- 
ner, but  at  the  bar  In  the  lobby  refresh- 
ments were  obtainable  at  a  moderate 
tariff,  coffee  apparently  being  the  fa- 
vorite. 


"The  audience,  also  largely  In  th 
habiliments  of  the  working  day,  wa 
made  up  of  men,  at  least  75  per  cent, 
were  men.  There  were  many  officers 
and  soldiers  In  uniform  which  gave  col- 
or to  an  otherwise  sombre  picture,  for 
the  majority  of  Spaniards,  men  and 
women,  dress  In  black,  which,  coupled 
with  the  black  hair  and  dark  com- 
plexion, and  not  always  'intriguing'  face 
and  figure,  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
judged  by  the  color -scheme  of  present- 
day  life  In  our  country. 

"The  company  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
were  all  good  actors.  They  all  talked 
too  loud;  all  Spaniards,  at  least  all  one 
usually  sees  dd,  and  of  course  they 
gesticulated  all  over  the  place.  The 
saying,  'You  tie  the  hands  of  a  Neapoli- 
tan and  he  Is  speechless,'  holds  good  of 
the  Spaniard,  at  least  under  such  a 
handicap  he  would  be  largely  inarticu- 
late. The  stage  manners  of  the  whole 
company  were  markedly  good;  they 
played  to  each  other  and  not  to  the 
audience;  they  dressed  their  parts  In 
good  taste.   The  costumes  of  the  ladles 


1    Pierre  Pelletier,  baritone,  admirably 
;  accompanied  by  Wilfred  Pelletier.  sang 
this  program  last  night  in  Steinert  hall; 
II  Barbiere  dl  SivigUa,  Cavatina.  Ros-j 
'sini;  La  Procession,  Franck;  Void  que 
i  le  Prlntemps,  Debussy;    La  Vague  et 
'la  Cloche,  Duparc;   Le  Marchand  de 
'  Sable,  Les  Menuisiers  de  la  Foret.  Wil- 
fred Pelletier;  Coecilia.  Vuillermoz;  Au 
Pays,  Augusta  Holmes;  Pretty  Creature, 
Old  English;  Bayou  Song,  Strickland; 
My  Own  Laddie,  Guion;  Love  Wentj 
I  A'Riding,  Bridge;  Legende  de  la  Sauge., 
I  Massenet.  ,  .       , , 

Of  Mr.  Pelletier,  much  may  be  said 
in  his  favor.  He  is  blessed,  to  begin 
with  with  a  voice  ample  in  volume  and 
except  when  he  is  so  indiscreet  as  to 
try  to  give  more  than  he  has  got,  ex- 
cellent in  quality.  This  voice  he  has 
given  very  good  training,  according  to 
I  he  ways  of  present-day  France  and 
Italy.  He  has  acquired  clear  enuncia- 
tion, he  sings  strictly  in  tune,  and  he 
rejoices  in  a  sense  of  rhythm  superior 
to  that  of  most  singers  who  come  and 

"°To  beauty  In  song,  be  It  of  line  oij 
shading,  Mr.  Pelletier  seems  to  have 
paid  no  great  heed.  But  let  us  be| 
thankful  for  two  qualities  in  this  singer 
which  place  him  apart  from  the  run  of 
young  singers  of  the  day— he  has 
warmth  in  his  nature  and  a  keen  sense 
of  characterization.  Figaro,  the  Cana- 
dian who  sang  of  Coecilia.  Miss  Stnck- 
land's  southerner— they  stood  forward.i 
these  people,  strong  each  in  his  own 
likeness.  And  Mr.  Pelletier  firm  in  the 
rourage  of  his  feelings,  and  not  afraid 
to  give  them  free  expression,  sang  his 
?ongs  and  airs  with  an  ardor  and  con- 
viction that  made  his  emotions  felt. 

There  have  been  other  singers  here' 
this  ■mnter  who  have  been  skilfully 
taught  to  go  through  all  the  motions  of 
dramatic  singing.  Mr.  Pelletier  does 
more  than  make  the  motions;  in  his 
nature  he  has  the  real  thing.  Now  let^ 
him  pray,  refine  his  fervor  with  beauty/, 
—then  behold  a  singer  of  consequence 

The  audience  last  night,  of  very  fay  I 
size,  showed  enthusiasm.       R.  R.  G.// 


air  times  it  was  throaty.  In  her  highest '  ^ere  obviously  of  Parisian  model,  and 
reffister  Miss  Laurentl  Is  apt  to  force  the  ladies  were  good  to  look  at.  The 
her  voice  so  that  It  soimds  shrill.  On  ,  officers  and  gentry,  even  from  the  stage 
thP  other  hand  she  showed  that  she  ]  boxes,  made  constant  use  of  their  opera 
is  able   when  she  wishes,  to  produce  ji  glasses  In  tesUmony  of  this  fact. 

SysiTmaktSu\rf'^^^^^^^^  the  playT, 

L  <:hP  rhose  were,  with  hardly  i 'Charleston'  was  the  title.  I  assumed  I 
T^%v?Pntio^  son^s  oriove  an^  sentl-|wa8  to  see  some  exempUllcatlon  of  the 
^''r^f  .nd  The  oulltion  occurs,  why  Is  dance  of  that  name  now  distorting  the 
ment,  and  the  question  o^o     .  ^^^^  ^  continent.    I  was  mls- 

a  dramatic  soprano?    Sm^^^^^^  although  written  by 

was  more  ^^Virf  ^^^l-l^  ,^,11  i^eht  '  Luis  de  Vargas,  a  well-known  Spanish 

Miss  L^urentis  rmtol  last  mgnt  i  j       ,  ^t,  might  have  been  produced 

Miss  .Laurentl  migl.t  b  sa^d  t^^  thi  Jor  the  flrat  time  at  Stamford  Ct.,  or 
"as   written.'      ^he   imagination,   w  e  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

spirit,  the  force  wh  ch  giv^^^^  hel^e^  that  in  one  form  or  another  has  often 
\^  fefvef  uS  'And  when  toToot;  done  duty  In  story  or  play:. that  plc- 

'she  sings  with  slovenly 

again  ^o""  .^,t^-^^"u„"'"hich''her  bers  of  which  are  bent  on  doing  things 
amateur  £>.andard  by  wmcn  ner  ^^^^  ^^^j^^  ^^^^^^      ^j^^        ^^^^  ^^^^ 

may  be  as  their  sisters  and  brothers 
of  the  city,  sophisticated.  And,  of 
course,  they  make  a  mess  of  it.  Things 
go  from  bad  to  worse  unter  Paterfa- 
milias, the  old  man.  comes  up  from  the 
country,  reads  the  riot  act  and  packs 
the  whole  lot  back  to  each  one's  agri- 
culturally necessary  little  hill, 

"The  play  was  well  received  by  the 


diction    one  tures  the  coming  to  town  of  a  newly 
:  Wishes  again  ^  r^^^h'X"leMoT/ tJJ^gi 

^ertonnancfmighrbe^^^^^^^  ^«eing  things  to  the  end.that  they 

on  the  professional  basis  the  Poor  re- 
viewer gets  credit  for  riding  roughshod 
when  actually  he  may  have  started  for 
the  concert  hall  as  on  serendipity  bent 


LOREHAUURENTl 


brim  was  scallo^v 


and  returned  to  the  desk  in  his  comer 
to  find  solace  in  th°  B.  L.  r  ->- 
ay  about  bread  pudding.         &  It, 

We  have  received  an  Interesting  let- 
ter about  theatregolng  In  a  Spanish 
town,  written  by  our  correspondent.  Mr. 
Metcalf  Eussell,  at  Zamora  last  month. 

Notes  and  Lines: 

"Zamora  may  not  be  the  theatrical 
centre  of  Spain  any  more  than  Skow- 
hegan  Is  of  the  state  of  Maine,  but  as 
It  was  the  only  place  In  that  not  too 
attractive  country  In  which  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  stage  perform- 
ance (they  affect  the  bull  fight  as  you 
know)  1  took  It  In. 

Going  to  the  theatre  In  Spain  is 
quite  unlike  any  other  country  I  have 
been  In.  It  seemingly  Interferes  with 
one's  meals,  and  meals  are  Important 
to  the  Spaniard,  so  they  give  the  theatre 
second  place.  After  the  usual  conti- 
nental dejeuner,  you  get  no  more  food 
untU  the  almlnerzo.  the  dejeuner  a 
fourchette  of  the  French,  at  1:30  and 
not  before.  And  this  Is  some  meal,  as 
the  American  boy  would  phrase  It,  usu-| 
ally  eight  courses,  always  two  kinds  of 
meat,  sometimes  one  meat  course  served 
before  the  fish.  Then  no  more  food  till 
9  o°clock,  and  then  comldo.  dinner,  also 
eight  coi^rses.  with  soup  taking  the  place 
of  the  hors  'de'oeuvres.  Obviously  the 
play,  imder  these  arrangements,  is  not 

"Thlf  is  seen  by  the  handbill  of  the 
vlntege  of  1875  or  earlier,  which  is 
distributed  as  in  the  good  old  days  of 
our  boyhood.  The  custom  prevails  of 
having  two  evening  performances,  ine 
J  first  Is  at  7  o'clock;  the  second  at  10_  30 
("hora  officials"),  but  like  maiw  othei 
Spanish  customs  the  official  tlm^ls  slg- 
i;^Jqcg,i.it  only  in  that  you  may  JJe  su.-e 


The  Bird,  Fisher,  I  Heard  a  Crv' 
Lehmann;  You  Mustn't  Swim  Tir 
You're  Six  Weeks  Old  (KipUng)  Hace- 
man;  Charity,  (by  request).  Tucker 
Sweet  Genevieve,  Billy  Boy,  art  bv 
Brockway;  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer. 

The  second  "introductory  appear- 
ance" of  the  Boston  Women's  Symphony 
orchestra,  Mme.  Leginska  conductor 
will  take  place  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Fri- 
day evening.  May  37.  Webei.  Overture 
to  "Obem";  Vivaldi.  Concerto.  A  minor 
for  violin  and  string  orchestra  ^Car- 
mela  Ippolito) ;  Powell  Weaver,  Planta- 
tion Overture  (first  time);  Chopin 
Piano  Concerto,  F  minor  (Alice  Allen 
Drayton);  Liszt,  The  Preludes. 

Irma  Seydel  is  concert  master;  Anna 
Golden,  leader  of  the  viola  section.  Hie 
'cello  section  includes  Virginia  Stlckney 
Snow,  Margaret  Ridley,  Ora  Lothart,- 
Hazel  L'Africain  Theodorowicz,  Bthd 
Harding,  Durant,  obo«.  ^ 

YIDDISH  PUPPETS 

PINE  ARTS  THEATRE— The  Yiddish 
Marionettes.  Six  performances  from 
Wednesday,  May  18,  to  Sunday,  May  22 
— Langauge  remains  more  of  a  barrier 
than  the  Atlantic.  After  seeing  the 
Yiddish  Marionettes  you  feel  a  prosely- 
tizing zeal  for  Esperanto.  The  puppets 
.'ire  grotesque  Uttle  figures  of  satire, 
wonderfully  manipulated,  given  flexible  ; 
voices,  seeming  oddly  human  in  their  ' 
small  way.  But  when  you  have  fully 
appreciated  the  skill  of  those  Yiddish  ; 
Tony  Sargs,  Zuny  Maud.  Yosse  Cutler 
and  J.  Tworkov.  you  can  only  sit  and 
wonder  wistfully  what  everyone  is 
laughing  at. 

There  was  a  parody  of  the  Dybbuk 
^a-^t  night,  fairly  easy  for  the  non-Un- 
quists  who  had  seen  the  original.  The 
liver  emphasis  of  voice  and  emotion  in 
Lea  and  Hanan.  "S.  Ansky's  Dybbii 
;rom  Vilna  and  the  Famous  Dybbukette" 
was  imaginative  satire.  There  were 
chant'.ng  hangerson  of  the  synagogue, 
slightly  disto:ted.  and  a  rabbi  from  tte 
Neighborhood  Playhouse,  who  sail 
•  Dybbuk.  get  out.  Veil,  if  you  wonl 
■,ret  out.  I'll  pull  you  out,"  followed  ^ 
n  tug  of  w.ar  with  the  unwilling  Dybbtuc. 
done  to  the  Volga  Boatman's  Song.  It 
-vas  ridiculous,  delightful  parody,  never 
fommonplace.   

Next,  two  marionettes,  fragile,  Fra- 
sonard,  but  still  racial,  trod  the  stately 
measures  of  a  Beethoven  minuet, 
-.vhirled  in  a  faint  suggestion  of  jazz, 
and  fell  again  into  the  minuet. 

The  third  scene  showed  an  old  man 
and  a  voung  one.  with  somethmg  in 
silhouette  vaguely  resembling  a  Ford. 
They  talked.  Apparently  every  line 
had  wit.  for  the  audience  chuc.<led 
steadily.  By  a  tremendous  imaguialive 
'eap  we  placed  them  as  an  elderiv  Rabbi 
and  an  unappreciative  student  who 
couldn"  keeiJ  awake.  Subsequent  in- 
quiry from  obi)  sing  neighbors  revealed 
them  as  "a  Russian,  one  who  talks  on 
the  Talmud  and  knows  nothing  more  to 
say,  and  a  young  man  who  promises 
to  prompt  him  but  ever  falls  asleep 
so  that  the  old  one  repeats  over  and 
over  the  same  thing."    A  very  good 

idea,  but  we  needed  a  line  by  line 


audience.   Hisses  were  frequently  heard :  libretto  really  to  appreciate  It 
when  the  laughter  or  applause  was  too  1    go  ^^ith  the  last  plav  which  showed 
long  or  loud  and  Interrupted  enjoy- i  father,  mother  and  baby  bear-;,  all  very 
ment.  w  j  attractive,  in  a  pepper  forest,  and  how 

"The  play  was  finished  at  1:30  A.  M.  tvso  merchants  of  pepper  escaped  from 
One  walked  home  to  his  hotel  through  them.  This  they  apparentlv  accom- 
the  silent  narrow  streets,  not  so  badly  piished  by  calling  up  three  "spirits  of 
lighted,  noting  the  black  becloaked  the  years""  but  we  may  be  wrong  about 
,  Spaniards,  with  scarf  or  cloak  drawn  that  They  weren't  listed  on  the  pro- 
tlghtly  acrcss  his  mouth,  for  your  Span-  gram 

lard  Is  mortally  afraid  of  the  night  air  ^hey  are  quaint,  colorful  Uttle  pup- 
of  his  own  country.  ^Thus  the  often  pets,  apparently  saving  funny  things 
I  seen  pictures  of  this  dark  and  sombre  fn  their  sliding  voices.  Where  the 
land  and  people  came  to  mind.'  emotion  of  the  Habrina  players  could 

nw™        «io,fKiii  <,»„f  K,,  ivT,  t».,..o»iT  translate  them  into  our  tongue,  it  was 

™£~H^i^;  IIS- ^ 

encla.     "Charleston"   Is  described  as            »  cioua. 
"Carlcaturas  en  tres  actos."   


Roland  Benjamin  Robinson,  tenor, 
win  give  a  recital  In  Wesleyan  hall  to- 
night at  8:15  o'clock.  His  program  is 
as  follows;  Ronald,  prelude;  Chadwick, 
Was  I  Not  Thine  and  O  Let  Night 
Speak  of  Me;  Wagner,  prize  song  from 
"The  Maestersingers."  Flotow,  "M'ap- 
pari  tutt'  Amor,"  from  "Marta."  Hahn. 
L'Heure  Exqulse.  Hlldach,  Folk  Song. 
Slndlng,  there  cried  a  Bird  and  Pearls. 
Whelpley.  I  Know  a  Hill.  Negro's  Spiri- 
tuals: Burleigh.  Let  us  Cheer  the  Weary 
Traveler  and  Wade  In  the  River.  Gaul, 
Ride  on  King  Jesus.  Brown,  Swing  low. 
Sweet  Chariot.  Jessie  E.  Shaw,  accom- 
panist. 

Blanche  Hasklll,  soprano,  assisted  by 
Verne  Q.  Powell,  flutist,  and  Walter 
Arno,  pianist,  will  give  a  recital  at  the 
Copley-Plaza  next  Sunday  afternoon  at 
3:30  o'clock.  Handel.  Care  Selve  from 
"Atalanta";  Oh  had  I  Jubal's  Lyre, 
Hahn;  Si  mes  vers  avalent  des  alles, 
Schumann;  Die  Lotosblume,  Pruehltng- 
snacht,  Brahms;  Wlegenlled.  Schicbert; 
Heiden-Roesleln,  Schumann;  Ich  grolle 
nlcht,  David;  Charmant  Oiseau  from 
"La  Perle  du  Brasll  (with  flute),  Molr; 
When  Cella   Sings,   Wllleby;    In  the 


R.  H.  O. 

A  lew  days  ago.  apropos  w 
Thomas  Brockhurst's  list  of  roses  with 
sonorous  and  Impressive  names,  a  cata- 
logue contaUilng  much  taterestlng  In- 
formaUon.  we  asked  who  bestowed  the 
names  In  floral  baptism. 

We  have  received  an  answer  Itom 
WlUems  Sons  Ntffseries  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

"You  pertinenUy  ask:  "Who  gave  the 
names  to  these  roses?'  The  answer  Is, 
the  Hybridizer.  Sometimes  he  gives  a 
new  variety  the  name  of  one  of  his 
family,  or  his  near  kin;  or  of  a  particu- 
lar friend  or  of  a  more  or  less  distin- 
guished personage,  or  again  a  nunK 
quite  Impersonal.  But  j  *  cou^ 
perpetuation  of  each  p 
it  is  to  be  given  by  this  tf 
solely  on  the  excellence  ' 
in  question.  / 

"Out  of  the  hundredi 
of  ■'I'br'd  Teas  put  \ 
de,  only  .t 


I  na: 
? — li  '  ; 
»ie  ^ 


ni'Som  .1.  ill  , ne  otrrer, 

linain  are  called,  but  iew  are  chosen. 
■■The  three  most  famous  hybrldlzera 
up  to  date  are'  (1)   the  Irish  Oim, 
iex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  who  gave  the 
forld  Margaret  Dickson,  Margaret  Dick- 
on Hamill,  and  the  famous  Klllamey. 
\2)  The  American  firm,  the  E.  G.  Hill 
"  ompany,  who  gave  us  Columbia,  Gen. 
acArthur  and  Madame  Butterfly.  (3) 
iie    veteran    French    specialist,  M. 
Pemet  Ducher,  to  whom  we  are  In- 
raebted  for  so  njany  of  our  finest  garden 
|rose«,  such  as  Aladame  Caroline  Testout, 
tie  rose   that  made  Portland,  Ore., 
ftmous  overnight  as  the  Rose  City,  and 
tae.  Edouard  Herrlot,  winner  In  1913 
the  $10,000  prize  awarded  by  the 
ondon  Daily  Mall. 

"M.  Pernet  Ducher  named  two  of 
more  recent  varieties  after  his  two 
who  fell^ghting  for  Prance  in 
world  war— 'Souvenir  de  Claudius 
'emef  and  'Souvenir  de  George,  Pernet," 
magnificent  roses  both,  and  a  worthy 
commemoration." 


'Pater  ct  ego  et  avunculus  Sam 
Construxlmus  navem  In  specie  clam 
Totum  rotundum  Nantucket  Pint  * 
Plat!  Pint!  \ 
Totum,  rotundum  Nantucket  Plnt»f 
M.B.  FANNING. 

As  the  Woild  Wags: 

It  is  stated  that  part  of  a  Horn  Book 
has  been  found  in  the  Ann  Hathaway 
cottage  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  beariiijr 
the  letters  "W.  S."  I  have  seen  a  photo- 
graph of  these  letters.  The  "S"  Is  ex- 
ceedingly questionable  and  looks  as 
much  like  a  "B"  as  an  "S."  Shakespeare' 
never  lived  In  the  Hathaway  cottage 
either  as  a  child  or  man,  and  it  Is 
hardly  probable  that  he  bore  a  Horn 
Book  during  his  courting  visits  to  Ann. 
His  marriage  to  her  appears  to  have 
been  compulsory;  hence  bad  feeling 
afterward.  ELAH. 

If  a  memorial  tablet  to  Mr.  Stelngut, 
tha  champion  eel  eater  of  New  York 
Is  proposed  for  our  Hall  of  Fame,  Mr' 
Plncus  Emanuel  of  that  city  Is"  equally 
e  ii,.  ,  That  he  might 

Mutron-  cictuon   oet  of  $200  he 

^  consumed  at  a  single  sitting  of  five 
hours 

Two  large  salt  herrings  (as  appetisers) 
A  whole  13-pound  turkey 
Bread 

Ten  pickled  peppers  (red) 
Twenty-four  potato  pancakes 
Six  bottles  of  beer 
Whiskey  (quantity  imknown). 


WHY  I  LIKE  NEW  TOBK 

^^ome^'^eKoS^upon  returning  to  ^'ofYofe' fn*^e?ec^Z'  ber'or*1.n'?}\"^ 
Beacon  Hill  after  a  week  In  the  Metrop-  „  $200  he 

oils.)  . 

I  ^. 
Because,  In  these  times  of  ctgarette- 
Bghters  that  don't  light,  of  loud-speak- 
ers that  remain  forever  silent,  of  "fast- 
color"  blue  shirts  that  turn  white  after 
the  second  washing.  It  Is  reassuring  to 
contemplate    tlie   demure   little  sign 

Ipcked  away  in  the  window  of  a  bird-   

■tore  on  Greenuich  street:  ,  .       .        .  " 

"WE  9ELL  CANARIES— THAT  SING"  ^  '^I^S^Y^PP  ^         ^  memory 

jj  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Kenyon  who. 

Because  while  edsln»  mv  wav  believed  died  from  eating  apple 
tl^^ougTI'cr^S^  ^^^'-n'ZuZ'.^^^^^^lX'^  »ve  th*  «c. 


Mi  bnde  oi  .mother  man  lu  u  1.: ti( 
:own  in  France.  My,  what  a  terribli 
thing  a  broken  heart  must  be  to  s 
movie  star!  JAZBO 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Michael  Victor  has  a  great  sorrow 
Tt's  the  old  story  of  love's  cruel  dlsap- 
.pointment.  Never  has  he  said  a  word 
fibout  it  until  today  when  he  was  hav- 
/ing  his  porridge.  He  could  contain  it 
alone  no  longer,  so  with  the  last  gulp 
of  mush  he  said:  "She  was  only  the 
grave  digger's  dawter,  but  she  certainly 
was  the  burys."  ORACLE. 


tag  maiden  of  possibly  17  candidly  ex 
plain  to  a  crony  the  reasons  for  her 
summary  dismissal  as  salesgirl  for  a 
Plfth  avenue  department  store: 

"Aw,  I  took  a  drink  at  lunch  and 
they  smelt  It  on  me  I" 

DALE  WARREN. 

When  we  Inquired  about  the  names  of 
roses,  we  asked  about  the  names  of 
mshlps.   Tlie  verses  now  quoted  are 
the  Manchester  Guardian. 
THE  LINER'S  LABEL 
'In  reply  to  the  appeal  Irom  a  director  o' 
White  Star  Un«  for  more  boat  names 
ner  in  "Ic.  "J 

t  think  that  few  would  care  to  sail 

On  board  the  barque  Dyspeptic, 


YIDDISH  PUPPETS 

PINE   ARTS  THEATRE— The  Yld 
dish  Puppets,  directed  by  Zuny  Maud, 
Yossl  Cutler  and  J.  Tw'orkov. 

The  program  of  Wednesday,  fully  dS' 
scribed  jn  these  columns  yesterday,  waa 
repeated  l£ist  night — "The  Merchants' 
of  Pepper,"  a  parody  on  "The  Dybuk," 
and  a  trio  of  short  pieces,  two  of  which 
were  dance  numbers. 
On  Friday  and  Saturday  evening  tha 


Though  there's  something  rather  lit  and    program  will  list  a  satirical  comedy 


hale 

About  the  Antiseptic;  j 
But  many  a^sport  of  the  frugal  sort  ! 
Would  hool^by  the  Economic, 
And  of  honest  mirth  there  should'bo  no 
dearth  j 
Aboard  the  good  ship  Comla  I 

The  millionaire  would  pay  his  fare 

For  a  passage  per  Aurlfic, 
And  the  bishop's  scope  would  be  met,  1 
hope, 

By  a  berth  on  the  Beatific; 
The  countryman  would  feel  Tit  homo 

On  board  the  bold  Bucolic, 
And  the  chorus  girl  could  cross  the  foam 
111  fine  style  on  the  Frolic. 

Geologists  would  much  enjoy 

A  Jaunt  on  the  Jurassic, 
And  the  doctors  one  might  well  decoy 

With  the  CUnlc  or  Boraclo: 
All  politicians  outward  bound 
Would  sail  by  the  Polemic, 
And  the  professional  folk  be  found 
Aboard  the  Academic. 

The  chemist's  tip  would  be,  Walt  for  the 

ship 

That  bears  the  name  Synthetic 
The  maid  of  today  would  sail  away 

On  the  Lipstic(k)  or  Cosmttic;  t 
BJS.  Hydraulic  Drj's  might  find 

Sufficiently  sjonbollc, 
Wliile  the  Wets,  of  course,  would  remain 
behind 

And  wait  for  the  Alcoholic. 

— ^LTTOIO. 

The  wife  of  Field  Marshal  Luden- 
florff  predicts  that  the  next  war  will  Ije 
In  1932.  "If  you  add  one,  nine,  three 
and  two  you  have  15,  which  Is  the  secret 
symbol  of  Jehovah."  The  war  of  1914 
occurred  because  the  figures  of  that 
date  al.so  add  up  to  15.  In  1032,  this 
^^fj^eUeves  will  be  "the  final  catas- 

J.  A.  S.  of  Portland,  Me.,  apropos  of 
,e  late  Coffin  Pitts  writes:  "Tliere 
6d  to  be  a  large  family  of  Coffins  at 
rtsmouth  70  years  and  more  ago  I 
n.  speak  of  75,  personally.  .  .  .  what 
!o  you  think  of  my  ancient  friend 
fineeze'  Coffin  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H  as 
mentioned  first  in  a  letter  dated  In  1830 
or  thereabouts?  'Sneeze'  Coffin:  it  i.s  to 
laugh.  Where  now  Is  your  Coffin  Pitts 
compared  with  the  'Sneezing  Cofflln.' " 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Perhaps  H.  L.,  who  last  Monday 
iked  for  a  copy  of  the  old  song  be- 
mning —  " 
father  and  I  and  tJncle  Sam,"  etc 
Tpld  be  Interested  In  a  Latin  version' 
found  it  written  on  a  blank  page  In  a 
)ok  100  years  old,  which  belonged  for- 
nerly  to  a  well  known  Plymouth  family 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  JUKE 

Lady  Burghclere  has  edited  the  letters 
^f  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mary  Mar- 
chioness of  Salisbury  in  1850-52.  In 
these  letters  he  expresses  his  detestation 
of  railroads.  Here  is  an  example: 

"We  have  the  Rail  Roads  and  must 
io  the  best  we  can  with  them.  We  shall 
never  stride  off  this  mode  of  traveling. 
.  .  .  England  did  not  require  Rail 
floads.  It  is  the  country  of  all  others 
'n  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  manage, 
because  the  people  are  the  least  discl- 
olined.  This  defect  in  our  national  char- 
acter is  the  cause  of  all  the  Rail  Road 
accidents!  ...  I  cannot  bear  seeing 
or  hearing  of  Ladles  going  alone  by  the 
train  on  the  Rail  Roads." 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The  list  of  "famous"  women  invited 
to  luncheon  at  the  Woman's  World  Fair 
in  Chicago  looks  like  a  page  of  "Who's 
Who;"  It's  so  difficult  to  find  a  name  on 
it  that  you've  ever  heard  of  before. 

S.  L. 


SNTCKERSNEE 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  enjoying  your  dally  publication 
of  humorous  poems,  and  was  glad  to 
■fe  Thac'cerav's  "Little  B'llee"  amon? 
them.  Do  you  know  that  in  conse- 
quence of  a  spurious  version  to  which 
music  had  been  set,  the  original  was  in- 
cluded in  the  volume  of  Thackeray's 
"Ballads  and  Tales"  in  Smith  and  El-  t 
der's  edition  of  Thackeray's  "complete"  L 
works?  ^ 

"  'Make  hnste.  make  haste,'  says  guzz-  j. 
ling  Jimmy,  ^ 
While  Jack  pulled  out  his  snickersnee."  ' 
What  is  a  snickersnee  and  whence  ' 
the  name?  Thackeray,  it  Is  said,  used  ? 
to  sing  this  ballad.  Does  any  one  know  ? 
whether  he  Improvised  the  tune? 

M.  S.  r 

Snickersnee,  the  noun.  Is  a  large  j 

knife.  Washington  Irving  In  his  "Knick- 
erbocker" speaks  of  a  host  armed  with 
swords,  hatchets,  snickersnees,  and  ap- 
propriately, for  the  word  is  an  altera- 


iiiatificaiioii  upon  iicaung  tfttkg^ 
Ing  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul,"  while 
cooking  the  breakfast,  and  her  mis- 
tress's explanation  that  Bridget  sang 
two  verses  for  the  eggs  soft-boiled  and 
ihe  entire  hymn  for  ihe  hard-boiled. 

About  two  centuries  ago  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  wrote  his  "Experimental  Receipts 
in  Physic  and  Surgery."  In  this  for 
the  preparation  of  tea  he  prescribed: 
'Let  the  water  remain  upon  it  no  longer 
than  you  can  say  the  Miserere  Psalm 
very  leisurely."         MAX  KELLNER. 

Cambridge. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby  died  In  1655.  The 
first  authentic  notice  of  tea  as  an  arti- 
cle of  consumption  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  1660,  by 
which  a  duty  of  8d.  was  charged  on 
every  gallon  of  chocolate,  sherbet,  and 
tea  made  for  sale;  but  there  is  a  sheet 
in  the  British  Museum  that  tells  of  "leaf 
tea"  to  be  had;  the  seller  says:  "In  Eng- 
land it  hath  been  sold  in  the  leaf  for 
six  pounds  and  sometimes  10  pounds, 
Che  pound  weight;  and  in  respect  of ' 
-ts  former  scarceness  and  deamess,  it 
hath  been  only  used  as  a  regaUa  in 
high  treatments  and  entertainments, 
and  presents  made  thereof  to  princes 
and  grandees  till  the  year  1657."  The 
writer  adds  that  "he  hath  tea  to  sell 
from  16  to  50  shillings  the  pound."  As 
late  as  1678  tea  was  not  universally 
osed  in  English  families.  Henry  Saville 
wrote  to  his  uncle  In  1678,  complaining 
of  persons  "who  call  for  tea  instead  of 
pipes  and  bottles  after  dirmer,"  and 
characterized  it  as  a  "base,  imworthy 
Indian  practice."  Tea  was  Introduced 
into  England  about  1650-55.  Pepys 
drank  it  for  the  first  time  in  1661. — Ed. 


titled  "Oif  Yener  Velt"  (translated 
"Hereafter")  and  a  miscellany  of  short- 
er pieces  from  the  puppet  repertoire 
In  the  afternoon  on  Saturday  there 
will  be  a  special  matinee  for  children. 

The  two  pieces  to  be  gh  en  on  Sunday 
have  titles  evidently  untranslatable,  (or 
the  program  lists  them  only  in  the 

Yiddish:    'Oif  wus  tistu  Krenkn"  and  „ 

}}^^  ''^i'??  'tloii  of  the  Dutch  "snick  or  snee";  the 


THE  NEW  MYTHOLOGY 

n 

"No,"  said  the  explorer,  who  had  Just 
returned  from  a  long  expedition  Into 
trackless  wilds,  "there  was  really  nothing 
hazardous  at  all  about  my  little  trip.  It 
was  surprisingly  easy  and  simple.  At  no 
stage  of  the  Journey  was  there  any  cause 
for  alarm." 

GEORGE  THE  RED  MAN. 

HERE'S  A  HARD  ONE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

These  question  games  are  getting 
harder  and  harder  every  time.  The  other 
night  some  one  asked:  "Who  is  the 
other  senator  from  Idaho?" 

LUCKY  AND  CO. 


fro  mthe  Book  of  Esther  in  the  Old 
Testament  (King  Ahasuerus?). 

These  puppets,  with  the  accompany- 
ing music,  are  altogether  delightful, 
though  in  all  candor  it  must  be  said 
that  people  understanding  nothing  of 
Yiddish  get  Httle  from  them.  The  pro- 
Igram  gives  but  the  sketchiest  of  trans- 
llatlons.  and  not  of  all  the  plays.  It 
is  aggravating  to  realize  that  wit  and 
satire  in  many  shadings  are  going  over 
one's  head  and  the  best  one  can  do  is 
to  toss  salt  on  their  tails  with  the  help 
lof  some  more  fortunate  neighbor.  Per- 
haps when  next  the  Yiddish  puppets 
visit  Boston  they  will  make  thetr  plays 
'more  attractive  to  interested  non-Yid- 
dish spectators.  H.  L. 


^-7 


Whenever  we  hear  of  "a  thoroughly 
flne-mlnded  man,"  we  are  reminded  of 
the  story  In  P.  O.  Wodehouse's  "The 
Small  Bachelor."  One  of  Mr.  Wode- 
house's nice  "cuddly"  girls  was  told 
that  she  should  hold  In  high  esteem  a 
certain  man  of  a  particularly  "fine" 
mind,  for  he  "left  the  table  at  a  bach- : 
elor  dinner  because  some  one  told  an 
improper  story." 

"How  splendid  of  hlml"  said  the  gh:l, 
"What  was  the  story?" 

LOWER,  OR  UPPER,  MIDDLE? 

As  the  World  Wags:  i 
In  The  Herald's  report  of  the  lec-| 
ture  given  by  Dr.  Andrea  F.  Christian  It  j 
is  stated  that  the  consumption  of  re- ' 
distilled  horse-linlment  Is  responsible 
for  the  "loss  of  unknown  thousands  of  ^ 
the  country's  best  men  and  women."  j 
For  statistical  purposes  It  would  be  | 
interesting  to  extend  the  research  so  as  j 
to  Include  the  beverages  most  popular 
with  the  middle  classes  (so  called)  and 
those  of  less  rank  In  the  social  scale. 

P.  S.  G. 

A  FILM  CLOSE-UP 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Last  August,  Pola  Negri,  shrouded  In 
sombre  veilings,  her  priceless  visage  hid- 
den by  the  trappings  of  deepest  woe, 
made  a  desolate  pilgrimage  across  the 
heat-parched  continent  to  swoon  re- 
peatedly at  the  bier  of  her  reputed 
fiance.  Saturday,  chill  and  glittering  In 
■vhite  satins  and  diamonds,  she  became 


verb  meaning  to  thrust  or  cut  with  a 
knife;  the  noun,  the  practice  of  thus 
fighting.  Thackeray  used  the  word  In 
his  "Catherine;"  Gilbert  in  "The  Mi- 
kado": "As  I  gnashed  my  teeth,  When 
from  Its  sheath  I  drew  my  snickersnee." 

Thackeray  told  us  that  his  lavonte 
bed-side  books  were  Montagne's  Essays 
and  James  Howell's  Letters.  Howell 
writlnig  from  Florence  in  1621  to  Sir 
I.  C.  spoke  of  various  customs  In  that 
city:  "One  Is  that  none  must  carry  a 
pointed  knife  about  him;  which  makes 
the  Hollander,  who  Is  used  to  Snlk  and 
snee  to  leave  his  hom-sheath  and  knife 
a  shipboard  when  he  comes  ashore." 
According  to  Mr.  Weekley  the  older  form 
was  to  "Stick  or  snee,"  representing  the 
Dutch  verbs  "steken,"  to  thrust,  "snlj- 
den"  or  "snijin,"  to  cut  Weekley 
quotes  Henry  Glapthome's  comedy  "The 
Hollander"  acted  at  the  Cockpit,  Drury 
Lane  In  1635  and  published  five  years 
later:  "It  Is  our  countrte  custome  onely 
to  stick  or  snee." — Ed. 

A  MERRY  BISHOP 
What  entertaining  letters  Howell 
wrote,  though  It  Is  said  that  many,  es- 
pecially those  dated  from  the  Fleet 
where  he  was  Jailed  as  a  Royalist,  were 
not  sent  to  the  persons  addressed  but 
published  to  relieve  his  necessities. 
Turn  for  Instance,  to  a  letter  actually 
written  from  Madrid  (page  135  of  the 
Sixth  edition) : 

"They  speak  much  of  the  strange 
carriage  of  the  boysterous  Bishop  of 
Halverstadt  (for  so  they  term  him  here) 
that  having  taken  a  place,  where  there 
were  two  monasteries  of  Nuns  and  fry- 
ers, he  caused  divers  feather-beds  to  be 
rip'd,  and  all  the  feathers  to  be  thrown 
In  a  great  hall,  whither  all  the  Nuns 
and  fryers  were  thrust  naked,  with  their 
bodies  oyl'd  and  pitch,  and  to  tumble 
amongst  those  feathers,  which  made 
them  here  presage  him  an  111  death." 
Was  tills  facetious  bishop  Christian  of 
Brunswick,  defeated  by  Tilly  at  Hoechst 
in  the  Thirty  Years  War? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Recently  In  my  reading  I  came  across 
a  good  example  of  what  "Xenes"  last 
week  In  his  letter  alluded  to  as  "the  In- 
teresting subject  of  the  recurrent  cycle 
of  Jokes  and  stories." 

We  all  remember  the  visiting  bishop's 


BRAGGIOTTIGIRIS 

i  Repertory  Theatre.  Berthe  and  Pr*iv- 
cesca  Braggiottl  presented  A  Rtsvlew  of 
the  Dance. 

There  was  a  freshness  about  tha 
whole  p.erformanca  of  the  Bragglottl- 
Denishawn  School    that    recalled  16 
dreaming  over  a  romance  in  a  garden, 
years  before  the  reality  of  a  husband  * 
and  the  baby's  first  two  years.  There  jj 
were  all  sizes  of  Uttle''; women,  rang-  I 
ing  in  age  from  six  to — well,  you  never 
;  can  tell  on  the  stage,  but  no  one  could 
have  been  more  than  23.    The  very 
young  had  a   colt-like  grace  and  a 
complete  absorption  in  the  dance,  most 
charming  in  these  days  of  Personality 
and  It. 

The  curtain  rose  of  the  Braggiottl 
sisters  watching  Neophytes,  who  wore 
cheerful  yellow  bathing  suits,  in  "Class 
Technique" — an  original  idea,  giving 
the  sedentary  souls  in  the  audience 
some  idea  of  the  work  that  goes  to 
make  a  dancer.  Personally  we  couldn't 
imagine  getting  even  one  toe  over  that 
bar. 

The  young  dancers  had  absorbed  a 
noteworthy  hand  technique.  Miss  Olive 
Mayer  In  a  Bach  Bourree,  made  a  flut- 
tering poem  ,  of  her  hands.  Again  and 
again  this  was  the  noteworthy  fea- 
ture of  a  dance.  Miss  Isabel  Thorndlko 
as  "Smoke"  in  an  Incense  Dance,  ex- 
pre.ssed  with  her  graceful  hands  an 
ethereal,  billowing  quality. 

In  the  dances  of  the  three  Braggiottl*, 
a  more  finished  technique,  a  deeper  in^ 
terpretative  ability,  appeared.  Miss 
Prancesca  as  Spring,  Bei-tha  as  a  Yogi 
and  Gloria  in  a  primitive  Maori  dance 
(done  in  a  most  un-priniitive  cos- 
tume) gave  moments  of  keen  pleasure 
In  the  fusion  of  music  and  motion. 

Here  and  there  a  talented  pupU 
caught  the  mood  of  a  dance.  Miss 
Eugenia  Frothingham  was  a  dashing 
young  troubadour  in  slashed  sleeves  and 
doublet.  Insouciant,  romantic  in  every 
motion.  Tripping  to  Strauss'  L'Olseau, 
Miss  Chrystine  Perry  had  the  shy  grace 
of  a  little  bird.  Mildred  Racioppi  was 
a  lovely  and  joyous  nymph,  and  Miss 
Miriam  Winslow  a  shining  evening  star. 

With  the  effortless  grace  and  ease  of 
a  professional,  and  a  special  quality  all 
his  own,  Ted  Shawn  wliirled  In  a 
Valentino  rolo.  A  gay  and  insolent 
toreador,  he  expressf.d  the  lightness  of 
heart  and  animal  ^pirits  of  a  yoimg 
Latin,  and  had  to  express  them  over 
and  over  to  sati' '  audience. 

All  in  all,  '  ''.delightful,  even- 

ing.   The  o!  '/were  expert  be- 

yond the  p  fee.  the  youn^^"* 

ones  refrr  \Braggiotti 
ters  make  '^ge  giacef 

R.  H.  ' 
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the  audience  appiaiK,>u  iiic  t't'i-L  ronductor,  Kou&seMi/ky,  u  ,M.ie  were 
no  to-morrow.  Poor  man,  he  was  worn  out,  and  the  third  collar  of  the  eve- 
ning was  wilting  around  his  neck.''  " 


WgddyConngent] 

Little,  if  anything  has  been  said  in  the  newspapers  about  the  death  of 
Tfdward  Lloyd  although  he  was  one  of  England's  roost  famous  tenors,  and  was 
l  eord  in  this  9ity.  He  came  here  to  take  part  In  the  Handel  and  Haydn  fes- 
vlval  beginning  April  6,  1890,  In  celebration  of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  society.  The  other  singers  were  Mmes.  Lehmann-Kalisch, 
Nordica.  Dc  Vere  and  Walker,  sopranos;  Mmes.  Wyman,  Wlnant  and  Poole, 
altos;  Herbert  Johnson,  tenor;  Messrs.  M.  W.  Whitney,  Ludvlg,  Dr.  Clark, 
badses.  Lloyd  sang  in  "Elijali,"  Bach's  "Christmas  Oratorio;"  J.  C.  D.  Parker's 
"Saint  John,"  "The  Redemption,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,''  and  l)e  sang  at  one  of  the 
concerts,  "In  Native  Worth."  Mr.  Zcrrahn  conducted.  He  sang  again  with  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  in  April,  1892— "The  Messiah,"  "The  Creation,"  and  Bach's 
Passion  according  to  Matthew. 

Lloyd,  born  in  1846,  retired  in  1900.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  who  knew  him  well, 
wrote  that  in  retiring  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  when  his  popularity  was 
undiminished,  he  was  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  Sims  Reeves,  who  never 
could  keep  his  money  and  v/as  poor  to  the  day  of  his  death,  with  the  result 
that  he  sang  after  he  was  80  and  with  hardly  a  note  left  of  his  once  wonder- 
ful voice.  Mr.  O'Connor  thinks  Lloyd,  "the  composed,  businesslike,  typical, 
and  rather  phlegmatic  Englishman,"  was  wholly  withou^t  the  characteristics 
called  the  "artistic  temperament;"  that  his  art  was  purely  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness. "He  made  a  large  income,  but  he  was  very  careful  in  the  expenditure  of 
It,  and  he  must  have  saved  a  good  deal  of  money.  The  faces  of  the  vast 
audiences  wlio  used  to  hang  on  the  magnificent  melodies  of  his  voice  appar- 
ently did  not  inspire  in  him  any  very  vivid  emotion,  nor  any  desire  for  tlieir 
continuous  repetition.  ...  He  told  me  once  the  reason  why  he  had  never 
taken  the  part  of  an  actor  in  opera  was  that  his  wife  would  not  have  liked 
It;  he  was  devoted  to  her,  and  would  not  do  anything  that  would  hurt  her 
feelings." 

But  Lloyd  £a  spite  of  his  beautiful  voloe  and  perfect  vocal  art  was  not 
the  man  for  oU^ka.  His  great  ambition  at  ono  time  was  to  be  a  successful 
farmer. 


Mr.  Ernest  Newman  has  been  In  high  spirits  since  his  return  to  London. 
He  really  enjoys  going  to  concerts.  Here  is  the  evidencj: 

"We  were  given  in  the  program  the  name  of  the  fiouse  that  was  'respon- 
sible' for  the  gown — a  needlessly  dubious  way  of  putting  it,  for  this  was  not 
one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  feel  that  ihe  responsibility  ought  to  be  fixed, 
as  some  piano  manufacturers  display  their  name  on  the  piano  at  a  concert 
In  the  laudable  anxiety  that  the  audience  shall  not  blame  a  rival  maker." 
He  heard  a  new  Rhapsody  for  viola  and  orchestra  by  W.  H.  Reed  the  re- 
spected leader  of  the  London  Symphony  orchestra,  "A  well  put-together, 
[l  musiclanly  piece  of  work  of  tiie  most  v<crthy  ancestry.  Mr.  Reed,  at  concert 
Ij  after  concert,  has  done  so  much  for  the  g?eat  composers — Strauss,  Tchaikov- 
j  sky,  Brahms,  and  especially  Elgar,  to  name  only  a  few— that  the  least  that 
jl  could  be  expected  o£  them  was  that  tliey' should  do  the  handsome  thing  by 
j   him.  And  when  he  sat  down  to  write  this  Rliapsody  they  certainly  did  the 

handsome  thing  by  him— especially  Elgar." 
I  And  this  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  admirable  Interpretations 
i  of  Brahms  (Mr.  Newman  is  praising  Sir  Thomas  Beecham's  performance  of 
j  Brahms's  symphony  No.  3).  "The  trouble  is  that  we  have  grown  so  used  to 
I  hearing  Brahms  played  for  the  most  part  In  a  solid,  unyielding  mezzo  forte 
that  it  is  a  bit  of  a  .shock  to  us  at  first  to  hear  him  played  with  the  saine 
subtle  gradations  of  tone  as  are  thought  appropriate  to  other  composers." 

In  other  words,  Mr,  Kouss^vitzky  has  marie  the  music  of  Brcihnis  vital 
and  emotional. 


We  heard  the  first  performance  of  Gounod's  "Mors  et  Vita,"  In  Paris;  at 
the  Trocadero  on  May  22,  1886,  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  The  solo  singers 
were  Gabrielle  Krauss,  Mme.  Conneau,  Lloyd  and  the  great  baritone  Faure. 
Gounod  conducted;  Guilmant  was  the  organist. 

As  the  singers  sat  on  the  platform  that  afternoon  Faure  and  Lloyd 
were  in  strong  contrast.  Faure,  as  was  the  custom  in  Paris,  was  in  full  eve- 
ning dress,  but  ungloved.  Lloyd  wore  a  frock  coat  and  his  white  gloves  were 
conspicuous.  He  was  apparently  not  at  ease,  although  he  sang  his  best;  one 
might  say  his  customary  smoothness,  not  with  any  perceptible  display  of 
emotion.  Faure  was  elegant  in  bearing;  dramatic  in  singing  but  not  becoming 
unduly  "operatic."  As  Guilmant  said  after  the  concert:  "Yes,  Faure  is  always 
comme  11  faut."  •  i 


There  are  entertaining  biographies  of  famous  dancers;  of  Mmes.  Salle, 
Camargo,  the  Vestris,  Guimard,  and  Fanny  Elssler;  biographies  abounding  in 
gossip  and  spfendal.  Now  comes  an  autobiography,  "My  Story,"  written,  or 
purporting  to  be  written  by  La  Belle  Otero  (Caroline  Otero).  She  has  as  much 
to  say  about  her  love  affairs  as  about  the  stage.  According  to  her  story  she  i 
is  the  daughter  of  a  Greek  officer  and  a  Spanish  gypsy.  She  once  thought  of  | 
an  operatic  career  and  appeared  as  Carmen.  She  is  not  at  all  shy  in  discuss- 
ing her  many  adventures  off  stage.  "Ever  since  my  childhood,"  she  says.  "I 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  the  face  of  every  man  who  passed  me  light  with 
desire."  Several  times  she  was  abducted,  once  with  the  aid  of  the  chief  of 
poUce  in  Oporto;  but  the  greater  number  of  her  love  affairs  were  voluntary. 

Otero  was  first  seen  in  this  country  on  Oct.  1,  1890,  at  the  Eden  Musee, 
New  York.  In  January,  1897,  she  danced  at  Koster  and  Bial's  Music  Hall,  New 
York. 

For  a  time  she  was  "the  rage"  In  Paris.  Jules  Claretle  wrote  in  January, 
,1900:  ""They  are  playing  'Shakespeare'  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens.  Shakespeare 
lie  the  name  of  a  dog.  This  is  thought  to  be  very  funny.  Two  other  exotic 
I  names,  Otero  and  Loie  Fuller,  flare  always  on  Parisian  bill-boards."  But  who 
could  have  told  last  month  whether  Otero  were  alive,  in  a  hospital,  happily 
married  at  last,  or  dead? 


Sam  Bernard,  alas.  Is  dead.  The  newspapers  say  his  real  name  was  Sam- 
uel Harnett,  but  this  change  originated  in  a  typographical  error.  Early  in  his 
I  arcer  a  printer  set  his  name  and  that  of  his  brother  Dick  as  Bernard.  They 
could  not  afford  new  billing  so  they  let  the  mistake  go  uncorrected.  "When 
'  Weber  and  Fields's  Music  Hall  opened  In  New  York  on  Sept.  5,  1896,  with  an 
j  inaugural  speech  by  a  Tamimany  judge,  the  book  of  the  burlesque  was  by 
Bernard,  Ross  and  Fenton.  It  was  a  poor  book,  for  they  had  no  fitness  for 
the  task.  The  plot  introduced  Mary  Land,  the  creator  of  chicken  a  la  Mary- 
land, and  her  culinary  ai  t.  In  ^his  theatre  Bernard  was  In  charge  backstage. 
In  those  days  a  music  hall  was  a  vaudeville  theatre  in  which  drinks  were 
served,  or  a  beer  garden  turned  into  a  theatre.  As  Mr.  Isman  says:  "Very 
often  the  bar  was  the  main  tent  and  the  stage  a  mere  side  show,  hardly 
better  than  a  capper  for  the  sale  of  liquor.  It  followed  that  a  music  hall's 
appeal  was  overwhelmingly  to  a  stag  audience."  Bernard  saw  that  "the  day 
was  passing  when  a  Broadway  theatre  could  prosper  without  catering  to  a 
general  and  a  sober  audience."  Weber  and  Fields  therefore  refused  an  offer 
of  $15,000  a  season  for  the  saloon  and  the  liquor  selling  rights  in  the  house, 
though  they  needed  money  badly.  They  put  their  brothers  in  charge  of  the 
bar  and  stopped  tlic  sale  of  drinks  in  the  theatre  while  the  curtain  was  up. 
Bernard  also  insisted  that  the  show  should  be  wholly  free  from  vulgarity.  In 
1902  Bernard  left  to  head  a  company  of  his  own. 


We  quote  from  the  Observer  of  London; 

"Has  it  been  noticed  that  laundrynien  are  among  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  the  audience  at  orchestral  concerts?  A  passage  from  a  Boston  paper  sup- 
Dlies  the  clue:— 'At  the' last  symphony  concert  of  the  Beethoven  celebration 


Apropos  of  deadheads  In  Jordan  hall,  we  quote  from  the  review  of  a 
piano  recital  in  London,  a  review  in  the  Times.  ^ 

"The  hall  wai  quite  fall,  and  those  who  were  seated  at  the  back  of  it 
'  heard  through  the  greater  part  of  the  program  the  chink  of  coins  mingling 
with  the  music.  As  the  sound  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  box  office,  it  could  be  taken  as  evidence  that  tho  success  was  solid.  We 
could  have  done  without  it,  however,  for  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  audience 
vas  listening  almost  breathlessly  to  the  playing  in  a  way  which  is  never  the 
^•M  with  'free  list'  audiences." 


"Balieff  confesses  to  being  aweary  of  the  music  of  'The  Wooden  Soldiers' ; 
and  the  tragedy  is  none  the  less  poignant  because  it  is  not  his  music.  He 
cannot  be  so  sick  of  Jessel's  tune  as  Rachmaninov  is  of  his  'Prelude,'  or 
Paderewski  is  of  his  'Minuet.'  As  for  the  composers  of  some  popular  songa— 
well,  it  must  be  .sufQcfent  punishment  to  be  always  hearing  them." 


Some  one  has  sent  us  the  program  of  "Norma,"  performed  at  the  Boston 
theatre  on  Nov.  19,  1867.  Note  the  chief  singers:  Anna,  de  la  Gi-ange.  Miss 
McCulloch  (she  was  for  a  fime,  as  long  as  she  could  stand  him,  Brignoli's 
wife),  Massimilllani,  and  Susini.  Reserved  seats  $2.  Family  circle  75  cents; 
gallery  50  cents.  The  performance  began  at  7:30  o'clock. 

There  is  an  advertisement  of  the  winter  term  of  the  N.  E.  conservator;, 
of  music,  E.  Tourjee,  director.  '  Terms  $10  to  $15.  Lectures,  concerts,  matinees, 
and  several  classes  for  musical  instruction,  free  to  the  pupils." 

Ristori  gloves  with  two  buttons  ($1^0).  were  advertised;  also  "Opera 
flOlon.  toBseb.  for  $1^."  P.  I'w 


1  ? 
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H.  M.  T.  or  Springfield.  N.  H..  asks 
who  "the  parties  were  that  did  the  fill- 
ing In  of  what  Is  known  aa  tho  Back 
Bay  of  Boston. 

"I  have  a  somewhat  hazy  idea  that 
It  was  done  by  contract  Issued  by  the 
city  of  Boston  to  the  Boston  Water 
Power  Company,  who  sublet  to  Individ- 
ual contractors.  Would  like  to  know  the 
original  bounds  of  the  bay  and  the 
names  of  the  sub-contractors,  and  also 
If  any  one  can  tell  about  the  Incident 
of  a  locomotive  engaged  In  the  filling 
somewhere  on  what  is  now  known  as 
Newbury  street,  striking  quicksand  and 
never  being  recovered." 

The  Back  Bay  is  the  territory  lying 
between  the  old  Providence  division  of 
the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H  R.  R.  on  the  south, 
the  Charles  river  basin  on  the  north,and 
from  Arlington  street  to  Massachusetts 
avenue.  All  of  this  territory  is  "made 
land."  It  was  originally  a  cove  or  arm 
of  the  Charles  river.  Into  this  bay 
projected  a  salt  marsh  peninsula. 
Charles  street  was  laid  out  In  1803.  The 
Boston  and  Roxbury  Mill  Corporation  \ 
was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to 
build  a  dam,  now  Beacon  street,  from 
the  end  of  that  street  near  the  Com- 
mon to  Sewall's  Point  In  Brookline  and 
a  cross  dam  (later  Parker,  now  Hemen- 
way  street),  from  Gravelly  Point  (the 
salt  marsh  peninsula)  to  the  main  dam. 
The  Mill  dam  was  open  to  the  public 
<n  1821.  The  basin  fell  Into  disuse  and 
in  1849  the  Back  Bay  was  declared  a 
nuisance  by  the  city  counclL  In  1856 
a  trl-partlte  agreement  was  signed  by 
tho  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
the  city  of  Boston  and  the  Boston  Wa- 
ter Power  Company  to  fill  the  "Empty 
basin";  there  was  a  second  and  final 
agreement  In  1864,  and  these  parties 
completed  the  work,  which  began  In 
1855    and    was   finished    about  1886. 


"Area  filled  by  the  commonwealth,  about 
108  acres;  area  filled  by  private  parties 
and  corporations  about  462  acres."  By 
an  order  of  the  city  council  In  18T8 
land  and  flats  located  In  the  former 
"Full  basin"  were  taken  for  the  pres- 
ent Back  Bay  Fens  and  the  work  of 
filling  began  In  1878.  - 

The  land  bounded  by  ETxeter  street, 
Bolyston  street,  Columbus  avenue  and 
Massachusetts  avenue  was  called  by  the 
late  Alexander  Porter  Browne,  the 
"Small  "Cf  the  Back  Bay."  To  others  It 
was  known  as  "F^Irj'land."  It  was 
Browne,  a  witty  lawyer,  who  character- 
ized de  Packman,  the  pianist,  as  "the 
Chopinzee."  though  that  characteriza- 
tion l,s  attributed  to  the  late  James 
Huneker.  It  was  Browne  who  described 
dwellers  In  apartments  as  the  "folding 
Bedouins  of  the  streets." 
I  Can  any  one  answer  H.  M.  T.'s  ques- 
I  tlon  about  the  locomotive  and  the 
quicksand? 

We  have  long  got  over  the  old  super- 
stition that  thines  that  are  printed  are 
necessarily  or  probably  true.— Dean  Inge. 

THE  UPLIFT  MOVEMENT 

fA  little  study  for  a  folk-song  In  the 
music-hall  manner,  based  upon  Sir 
William  Arbuthnot  Lane's  remark.  In  an 
'lnter^•lew  on  "face  lifting"  and  beauty 
culture,  that  "It  is  a  great  pity  that  sur- 
geons do  not  make  Uiemselves  familiar 
with  such  operations,  and  that  they  axe 
content  to  leave  the  work  in  the  hands 
of  people  who  in  so  many  cases  are  not 
properly  qualified. "1 
I  ■went  to  Sir  Hercules  Hackft' 

The  eminent  P.  R,  C.  S, 
My  appendix  was  all  on  the  racket- 
It  wanted  removing,  I  guess. 
I  sent  up  my  ca:-d  for  attrn-- 

His  man  brought  it  bar' 
"Sir  Hercules  asked  me  i 

He  can't  cut  you  up.  su  .  '  'O  ' 
CHORUS 
•  For;  "le'.s  liftlns  the  lid  of  a 
He's  iust  got  a  grip  on  her 
He  s  gettmg  the  loose  bits  h 
And  stitching  her  ears  into 
Hp'*,  out  a  larse  tuck  in  her 


And  ' 
Oh.  he 


Pi' 


:iu4h'  iJi  a  railway  collision — 
My  vorrl,  it  did  fetch  me  a  clout! 
'He  upeds,  "  said  the  Doc  with  decislortj 
"A  leg  off  and  an  eye  or  two  out."[. 
ey  sejit  fov  my  nearest  relations  jj 
And  rang  up  Sir  Slashlngton  Sleeks, 
ho  replied  with  some  haste,  "Ampu- 
tations 

Are  quite  out  of  question  this  week." 
CHORUS 

No,  I  can't  leave  the  job  I'm  attending 
For  any  emergency  smash; 
I  let  go  the  physog  I'm  mending. 
Gee  whiz,  it  would  drop  with  a  crash! 
h,  it's  not  the  least  use  to  come  drift- 
ing 

Round  here  with  an  accident  case — 
r  I'm  right  in  the  middle  of  lifting 

The  Duchess  of  Jellybag's  face!" 
— Lucio  in  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

The  argument  about  government  of 
ttotorists  by  motorists  for  motorists 
inot  be  considered. 

—Winston  Churchill. 


•      chaiTT,  oXri 
most  inter- 
esting play  in-  iiiai.. II, ci.es  gave,  and 
^111  leave  a  pleasant  memory  of  the 


will  ^  . 

Modjacot  Shpeel. 


R.  H.  O. 


THAT  OLD  COMIC  ALMANAC 

fAs  the  V/orld  Wags; 

As  no  one  has  yet  identified  the  old 
omlc  almanac  which  In  The  Herald  of 
tie  seventh  instant  I  asked  whether 
you   or   any   of   your   readers  could 
lldentify,  I  will  give  another  article 


BLANCHE  HASKELL  I 

In  the  Copley-Plasa  ball  room  yester- 
day afternoon  Blanche  Haskell,  so- 
prano, gave  a  recital,  assisted  by  Verne 
O.  Powell,  flutist,  and  Walter  Amo, 
pianist.  The  program:  Care  Belve 
(from  the  opera  "Atalanta"),  Handel; 
Oh  had  I  Jubal's  lyre,  Handel;  Si  mes 
vers  avalent  des  e,lles,  Hahn;  Die  Lotos- 
blume,  Schumann;  Pruhlingsnacht, 
Schumann;  Wiegenlled.  Brahms;  Hel- 
ien-Rosleln,  Schubert;  Ich  groUe  nlcht, 
oclMunann;    Charmant    Oiseau  Irom 

The  Pearl  of  Brazil"  (with  flute  obbU- 
gato),  David;  When  Cella  Sings,  Molr; 
J3  the  warm  blue  summer  weather, 
WiUeby;  The  Bird,  Fiske;  I  heard  a 
cry,  W.  Arms  Fisher;  "You  mustn't 
swim  till  you're  six  weeks  old"  (from 
Kipling's  "The  Jungle  Book"),  Leh- 
maim;  Charity,  Hageman-  Sweet  Gene- 
vieve. Tucker;  BiUy  Boy,  art.  Brockway. 
The  liast  Rose  of  Bummer,  P,  von 
Flotow, 

Attending  muslcalea  for  more  than 
pastmae  is  promissory  of  tedium  oftener 
han  of  pleasure,  and  yet  the  quest  for 


which  I  remember  was  in  that  almanac. 

The  article  consisted  for  the  most  part '  joeauty  in  art  is  like  a  contmilous  trip 

of  a  piece  of  poetry  written  by  an  "in-    "J  ^S^^h,1'°"v,  ^  (Uscovery 

.  *v,„*        „,H„i«  ,  f  ™ade  the  satisfacUon  is  greater  than 

digging  an  oil  well  in  an  unexpected 


I  splring  poet."  I  think  that  the  article  | 
had  a  heading  and  a  few  prelusive  j 
I  words  regarding  the  poetry,  but  as  to  I 
I  that  I  have  no  distinct  recollection,  and 
I  am  not  certain  whether  an  illustra- 
Itlon   accompanied   the  article,   but  I 
I  have  an  indistinct  impression  that  apic- 
Iture  of  the  "aspiring  poet,"  was  at  the 
head  of  the  article — that  is,  at  the  head 
of  the  letter  press  of  the  article.  Here 
Is  the  letter  press  of  the  article  as  I  re-  I 
I  member  it:  | 
"  'Tlie  thunder  rolled  from  pole  to  i 
pole,  I 
The  Ughtning  spread  from  sky  to  sky.  i 
I  And — and— the  cattle  stuck  up  their 
talis  and  ran,  | 
And— and — '  I 
"Here  our  aspiring  poet  became  so  ex-y 
lhausted  that  he  fainted." 

INQUIRER. 


superior 

locality  seems  to  have  allowed  for  pur- 
poses of  survey* — ^London  Observer. 


iBook  of  Esther  Played 
Marionnettes 


by 


PINE  ARTS  THEATRE— The  'Slddlsh 
.rlonnettes.  By  an  oversight  on  the 
t  of  the  Boston  censors,  the  Yiddish 
luppets  performed  on  Sunday  evening, 
athering  to  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre  all 
)f  Boston's  more  enthusiastic  marlon- 
lette  fans.  In  justice  to  the  progress 
)f  liberalism  in  Boston,  neither  King 
^hasueius  nor  the  Angel  Gabriel  was 
irrested,  though  that  may  have  been 
secause  yesterday  was  not  Sunday,  in 
Yiddish. 

'  Aif  Yener  Velt,"  a  satirical  comedy 
)f  the  Hereafter,  was  the  first  offering, 
aighly  conversational,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  follow  the  plot,  but  a  very 
slnyous  dragon  of  a  Yiddish  Devil,  an 
Ungel  Gabriel  in  a  felt  hat,  and  the 
iloudbanks  of  the  Hereafter  with  its 
loors  to  Heaven  and'Hell,  kept  the  at- 
lention  constant.  An  unusually  hearty 
augh  overcame  our  Anglo-Saxon  re- 
rve;  prodding  on  the  right  revealed 
;he  bon  mot  (Satan  to  a  terrified  Soul) 
;o  be  "It's  better  to  be  a  dead  soul  in 
ell  than  a  live  soul  in  Boston."  'Where 
orance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise. 
King  Ahasuerus,  following  the  Book 
if  Esther,  in  lighter  vein,  had  some  de- 
■ghtful  court  scenes.  The  King,  a 
ijippet  with  a  great  deal  of  personality, 
uled.his  primitive  and  e.\citable  court 
ith  a  charming  lack  of  ceremony.  His 
nly  definite  orders  seemed  to  hs  "a 
little  bit  of  hanging."  There  were  two 
Ethiopian  slaves  Wiio  danced.  Estherl 
lived  in  a  fairy-tale  palace  behind  a 
wall,  and  Mordecai  stroked  a  long  white 
ho,rH     ADoarently  it  took  very  little 


her. 

By  request.  Miss  Haskell  Included  in 
her  program  three  songs  that  one  as- 
sociates somewhat  instinctively  with  the 
parlor  of  haircloth  vintage.  They  are 
songs,  however,  that  are  also  associated 
with  the  triumphs  of  Jenny  Llnd,  and 
Miss  HaskeU's  singing  of  them  gives 
them  new  life  in  these  associations^ 
Small  wonder  the  request. 

The  pleasure  of  the  occasion  was  fur- 
ther enhanced  by  the  artistic  playing 
of  both  Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Arno.  Not 
from  many  muslcales  can  the  audience 
with  so  much  reason  carry  away  pleas- 
ant memory  and  genuine  enthusiasm  as 
from  the  recital  yesterday  of  Miss  Has- 
kell and  her  assistants.  H.  L. 

Symphonic  Program  Played 
Under  Casella's  Supervision 

POPS— At  Symphony  HaH  last  even- 
ing the  fourth  week  of  the  season's 
Pops  concerts  was  uehered  In  with  a 
symphonic  program.  Alfredo  OaseUa. 
conductor.  Works  played: 
Beethoven,  overture  to  "Leonore."  No. 
Beethoven,  symphony  No.  7  In  A 
major;  Strauss.  "Don  Juan,"  symphonle 
poem  (after  Lenau);  BerUoz,  march  of 
the  pilgrims  singing  their  evening 
hymn,  from  the  symphony  "Harold  in 
S"'  <*°^^Braphlc 

As  at  most  of  the  concerts  so  far  ty,t. 
season,  the  audience  last™ |ht  wa^a 
large  one.  There  were  Just  I  scattered 
few  unoccupied  Ubles  on  the  floor-  to^ 
balconies  were  Oiled. 

Mr.  Casella  neither  dramatlrcd  r,^ 
sentimentalized  the  muS^  Under  hS 
baton  things  move  right  alon?  «  fWf 

move  "iiS^  "nie^Uk'^'rhfve"thSa' 
move,   with  snap."  as  the  phrase  gow! 


place. 

Miss  Haskell  is  such  a  discovery.  As 
one  listens  to  her  singing  one  feels  that 
here  Is  the  human  voice  as  it  has  In- 
spired writers  of  song  and  fable  since 
Kden.  "The  skylark  tries  in  vain  to 
emulate  her  strain" — on  that  order  were 
the  words  of  one  of  Miss  Haskell's  songs 
yesterday,  and  the  sentiment  Is  quite 
applicable  to  her  own  singing. 

Miss  Haskell's  beauty  of  tone  Is  well 
supported  by  an  admirable  technique, 
of  which,  from  the  first  flowing  phrases 
of  Handel's  songs,  one  quite  lost  aware- 
ne.ss.  She  sings  apparently  with  con- 
summate ease,  with  flawless  breath  con- 
trol, with  true  pitch,  with  intelligent 
phrasing.  Her  enunciation  Is  clear  in 
French  and  German  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
lish, with  Just  a  shade  of  a  tendency 
toward  elision  in  the  English  and 
slightly  faulty  vowel  pronunciation  in 
the  German — excusable  enough  where 
the  "umlaut"  occurs,  but  too  evident 
where  syllables  containing  "el"  are 
sounded  "ee."    Since  comparatively  few 


Religion  In  some  parts  of  America 
I  seems  to  run  a  good  deal  to  topography: 
"Heaven  is  a  place  large  enough  to 
I  accommodate   299,900,000,000,000   souls  !  persons  understand  the  language, ''how 
with  a  mansion  of  100  rooms,  each  '  ever,  these  little  Imperfections  become 
1 16x16x16.— Dr.    W.    Graham    Walker  !  and  do  Uttle  damage  to 

(MpmDhis)  the  total  expression  of  the  song. 

••William' Penn  Collins  has  been  ap- '  ^dded  to  this  technical  equipment 
pointed  'Bishop  of  Righteous  Hell'  by         '  1^^.,.''^^^'^  °^  her  voice. 

Bishop    Frank    Rice,    of    the   Liberal  ."^'^tin^Hnn  "n^^^f  ^u^  ^"  °^ 

Church  (Denver).  The  office,  unique  in  &  charm     h--  expression, 

the  history   of   Christianity,   involves  charm,  there  was  tender- 

noca ting  and  defining  the  region  known  "^•.t^"%w^^    playfuUiess     in  her 

as  heir  "  1?^^®'        ^^^^^  Schumann- 

A  European  critic  can  only  draw  the  ?,?J"?  'J^,*^  °r°"f  Nlcht,"  Irony,  not 

most    flattering   inferences   from    the  Pi^^IUi^i^^^^'iu^^'"^  ''"il^'  ^ 

facilities   which   the   former  '^plnt  of  the  song  did  not  escape 


The  pieces  'plli'Sred  were,  ra  nam  priui, 
of  the  hackneyed  sort,  parUcularly 
those  by  Beethoven  and  Strauss.  With- 
in the  last  year  alone  they  have  been 
heard  times  Innumerable.  Mr.  Casella 
managed  nevertheless,  to  give  them 
freshness  and  the  Interest  pi  old 
friends  In  new  dress.   ^  ^  ^ 

Less  often  has  the  dust  been  blown 
off  the  Berlioz  March  of  the  Pilgrims,  i 
which  it  was  good  to  hear,  and  to 
which   Mr.   Casella  gave  full  poetic 
value. 

The  Eavel  choregraphlo  poem 
sounded  less  to  advanUge.  It  didn't 
hang  together  well  enough  to  make 
its  meaning  clear.  A  Uttle  dramatic 
pointing  of  the  phrases  at  certain 
places  would  have  made  clearer  its 
ralson  d'etre  and  better  brought  out  Its 
inner  content. 

All  the  programs  of  the  Pops  con- 
certs for  this  week,  as  announced,  are 
open  to  the  pubUc,  the  one  for  Friday 
being  the  only  one  of  special  charac- 
1  tCT_Hall  Russian.  H.  L. 

Don  Marquis  is  a  man  of  surprising 
versatiUty.  Not  content  with  reporting 
accurately  the  conversation  of  Hermione 
and  her  Uttle  group  of  serious  thinkers; 
forgetting  for  the  moment  his  friend, 
the  Old  Soak,  soliloquizing  at  home  or 
giving  us  his  history  of  the  world  and 
his  experiences  in  Paris;  writing  no 
more  sonnets  to  the  Red-Haired  Lady; 
having  told  how  the  oyster  revolted; 
not  resting  satisfied  with  books  that 
have  already  lightened  post-war  gloom, 
Mr.  Marquis  now  comes  forward  with 
"The  Almost  Perfect  State,"  "Out  of  the 
Sea"  and  "The  Awakening,"  all  pub- 
Ushed  by  Doubleday,  Page  & -Company. 

As  Sir  Thomas  More  gave  to  man- 
kind his  "Utopia,"  Bacon  his  "New  At- 
lantis," Campanella  his  "City  of  the 
Sun,"  so  Mr.  Marquis  describes  the 
world  as  he  would  have  it,  as  it  should 
be,  as  it  may  be  if  we  wlU  all  heed  his 
v.'lse  counsel.  The  various  articles  now 
brought  together  were  printed  originally 
in  liis  column  "The  Sun  Dial"  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun,  and  In  "The 
Lantern"  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  for 
Mr.  Marquis  was  a  Journalist  and  lie 
now  promises  his  return  to  the  profes- 
iSlon  he  richly  adorned.  The  articles 
are  not  tightly  connected;  they  are  dis- 
cursive; there  is  no  logical  continuity; 
yet  there  is  an  ever  recurring  theme, 
the  evil  Influence  of  the  bean  on  an- 
cient and  modern  governments,  rulers 
subjects.  Mr.  Marquis,  the  wild  humor- 
ist, reveals  himself  by  his  pathetic  storj' 
of  the  gray-haired,  bent-bean  addict, 
led  from  a  beanery  by  his  wife  and 
Uttle  golden-haired  daughter;  the  man 
that  promised  to  sign  the  pledge  as  soon 
as  he  could  earn  money  enough  at  some 
honest  employment  to  buy  a  fountain 
pen.  Oh!  the  tragedy  of  this  house- 
hold! Eviction,  foreclosure  of  mort- 
gage: everything  "gone  to  buy  Papa'.s; 
beansi"  Nor  could  the  beaneater"?' 
,  daughter  escape  her  fate,  the  heredi- 
I  tary  taste  for  beans.  Papa  died.  The 
,  golden-haired  daughter  served  beans  in 
the  beanery.  That  was  her  father's 
ruin,  and  as  she  sen'ed,  she  ate. 

•'The  ancient  EgjiJtians  lived  largely 
on  lentils,  and  where  are  the  Pharaohs 
now?" 


But  our  plulosopi 
proposition:  The  tri. 
today  is  that  thert- 
[too  much  worry,  too  many  people,  i 
a  territory  the  size  of  the  United  Bt- 
5,000,000  of  people  would  be  about  rigi- 
;No  one  should  have  to  work  more  than 
four  or  five  hours  each  day,  provided 
'everybody  tolled  equally.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  world  will  employ  the  eon- 
i  sequent  leisure  In  doing  what  they 
please. 

"They  will  tell  stories  and  listen  to 
stories;  they  wlU  run  foot  races  with 
one  another;  they  will  -RTite  plays  and 
act  them,  and  no  one  will  get  rich  from 
it;  thdy  vriU  go  swimming,  and  drink 
enough  to  be  happy  without  becoming 
sots;  they  will  go  fishing  oftener;  they 
will  speculate  on  man's  destiny  and  cul- 
tivate their  religious  natures,  and  go 
1  to  chicken  fights  and  ball  games  and 

I  discover  new  gods  and  sit  in  the  shade 
j  and  smoke,  and  make  love  without  be- 
coming jealous;  they  will  invent  new 

i^arts  and  new  games  and  new  duties, 

II  and  evei-y  one  will  live  500  years  and 
be  glad  of  it.  and  npver  have  the  tooth- 
ache; they  will  pitch  horseshoes  and 
write  poems  and  build  beautiful  build- ' 
lugs  and  recite  limericks  to  one  an- ' 
other.    And  in  The  winter  time  the, 
kindly-eyed  and  reverend  old  men  willj 
sit  in  front  of  open  fireplaces  with  their 
feet  In  buckets  of  hot  water  and  drink 
bourbon  whiskey  with  hoarhound  candy 
in  it,  and  think,  and  think,  and  think; 
and  In  the  summer  time  they  will  sit  on 
the  front  porches  with  gtn  fizzes  beside 
them,  and  speculate,  and  speculate,  and 
speculate.    There  will  be  plenty  of  use- 
ful and  noble  and  pleasant  things  to  do, 
and  plenty  of  time  to  do  them  in,  and 
everybody  will  do  them." 


The  abbey  of  Thehame  that  the  good 
and  wise  Gargantua  erected  and  en- 
dowed for  those  whose  life  was  to  be 
without  laws,  statues  or  rules,  was  a 
work-house  in  comparison,  though  the 
motto,  "Do  What  Thou  Wilt"  was 
adopted  because  "it  is  agreeable  with 
the  nature  of  man  to  long  after  things 
forbidden  and  to  desire  what  is  denied 
us,"  but  men  that  are  "free,  weU-bom, 
well-bred  and  conversant  in  honest 
companies,  have  naturally  the  Instinct 
and  spur  that  trampeth  them  imto 
virtuous  actions." 


The  humorist  Is  led  to  aak  the  where- 
abouts of  mighty  men  and  women  of  old, 
as  Villon  and  Victor  Hugo  asked  before 
him.   Where  is  Nimrod? 

"There  are  bats  within  his  garret,  there 

are  beetles  in  his  dome. 
And  should  you  call  at  Nineveh,  you'll 

find  he's  not  at  home." 

Where  Is  Cheops  In  all  his  glory? 

"He  Ues  In  his  sarcophagus,  with  sand  L 

in  his  esophagus. 
Which  isn't  much  to  quench  his  thirst 
and  isn't  much  to  eat; 
Neither  thoughts  nor  slippery  ellum  in 
his  arid  cerebellum. 


If  Mr.  Marquis  lays  down  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  almost  perfect 
state,  he  knows  they  will  be  broken. 
"The  progress  of  himianlty  consists  in 
the  violation  of  laws.  This  is  why  laws 
are  necessarfc:7men  cannot  advance  un- 
less they  have  laws  to  break." 

Though  many  of  the  author's  state- 
ments seejTJ  contradictory,  paradoxical, 
there  is  much  wisdom  in  this  book. 
"Anyone  who  wishes  to  violate  a  law 
will  be  compelled  to  withdraw  to  a 
distance  from  his  fellow-men,  so  that 
the  violation  will  not  Interfere  with 
them." 

"Self-improvement  will  be  one  of  the 
In-and-outdoor  sports  of  the  almost 
perfect  state — but  anyone  who  talks 
about  self-improvement,  uplift,  and  so 
forth,  will  be  boiled  in  asphalt." 

"Conservatives  never  believe  that 
radicals  are  honest;  radicals  never  be- 
Ueve  that  conservatives  are  sincere. 
The  thing  that  makes  extremists  of 
both  types  repellent  to  us  is  their 
wearisome  sincerity;  we  respect  them 
for  it,  of  course,  but  we  don't  like  to 
taUc  with  them.  They  bore  us  so  that 
we  pretend  at  once  to  be  converted." 

Of  Mr.  Marquis's  "Out  of  the  Sea" 
and  '  The  AwaJiening,"  we  may  write 


WILBUR  THEATRE— "Listen  Dearie" 
a  musical  comedy  in  two  acts  by 
Harold  Atteridge  and  Gertrude  PurceU. 

.      ^.    1,  *  11   *  .,«K-,ov»        t  Music  and  lyrics  by  Charles  Gilpin. , 

And  his  shoes  are  full  of  cobwebs,  anal  „  .       ;         •'  , 

the  spiders  bite  his  feet,"  ii  William  Seabury.  Charles 

,  .    „    „  ^ii  ^-  Prince  conducted.  First  performance 

Wliere  is  Cleopatra?   Hugo  answered  j    Roqtnn     t-v.^  oo.*. 
Ith  bitter  mockery.    Mr.  Marquis  is  '"^,^°t  ^® 


with 

more  gallant: 

"Handsome  Marcus  Antony  he  sat  beside 
the  Nile, 

With  Cleopatra  Ptolemy  swapping  smile  j 

for  happy  smile. 
And  they  fished  with  Uttle  Coptics  for; 

to  get  a  crocodile; 
But  where  is  gxy  Miss  Ptolemy  now? 

The  echoes  answer,  Where? 
The  dear  component  parts  of  her  are 

dusted  through  the  air — 
As  an  individual  Despot,  she's  scarcely 

anywhere!"  ; 

There  is  no  attempt  to  prove  any- 
thing in  this  description  of  the  almost 
perfect  state.  Mr.  Marquis  admits  th^ 
he  will  probably  contradict  himself  my* 
times.    He  might  say  with  Walt  'WT  1 

ma» :  I  i'^l 

'"bo  I  contradict  myself? 
Very  well,  then,  I  contradict  myself.  1 
(I  am  large,  I  contain  nniUnudea)." 


Cabin  Boy  Jerry  Bell 

Steward   Chandler  Christ) 

Daniel  Har?rave  Georg-e  Sehillei- 

Jackie   Hilbert  Fred  Hillebrand 

Count   Halm  Luis  Albern 

Kan.«,-4.5   Quinine   June  T>ii^ 

,)n?ip  Canada  Dr.v  Josephine  Diiv.-il 

Ethel  Canada  Dry   Ethel  Bivanl 

Dotlie  Silver  Kins-  Dorothy  Van  Host 

bylvia  Silver  Kinir   Svlvia  f 

Kitty  White  Rock   Marie  ; 

Violet  White  Koelt   Violet 

Mrs.  Frederioli  Sloane   Rose  Wn. 

Beatrice  Sloane  Shirley  Vein.Mi 

Silent  Smith  Charles  Howard 

Alice    Hargrave  :      Laura  Lec 

Billy  Harrrave  Stanley  Ridire' 

Bernard  Vernon  Frank  Bernard  j 

With  the  rise  of  the  curtain  thSire  Is  I 
the  bewildering  dance  of  Jerry  Bell,  the : 
cabin  boy,  who  sefe  pace  and  rhythm 
and  vigor  before  you  in  a  manner  that 
hitches  your  star  of  anticipation  very 
high.  Then  along  comes  our  old  friend 
George  Schiller,  willing  to  philander  jusi 
a  bit.    (Will  Old-Timer  tell  us  to  h<^^ 


nmny  generaOons  this  admirable  farc- 
eur has  played?)  Then  Fred  Hillebrand, 
as  the  comic  publicity  man,  who  car- 
ries more  of  the  fun  of  this  piece  on  his 
shoulders  than  the  librettists.  Why,  of 
course,  he  sings  "Spanish  Melody,"  as 
j  he  has  sung  in  it  one,  two,  three,  four 
other  shows  that  we  know  of.  Yet,  for 
I  al  this,  let  him  sing  It  at  least  once 
more — for  comlc-classls  it  is,  no  leas. 

Tlien  Luis  Albemi,  the  volatile  wop 
count,  with  the  trade  of  a  philanderer,, 
which  he  pUes  wholesale.    Then  thel 
blonde  loveUness  of  Shirley  Vernon,  cov- 
eted prize  of  Billy  Hargrave  i:i  the  coni- 
,  petent  hands  of  Stanley  Ridge.s.  Lastly 
■  the  comic  detec-a-tiff,  the  Silent  Smith 
of  Charles  Howard,  who  essays,  and  welll 
j  indeed,  the  manner  and  souse  of  Leon 
I  Enol.    Now  bring  on  the  mortar  and' 
j  pestle.    Mix.  Billy's  artificial  teeth  will, 
;  be  hard  to  grind,  we  know,  but  the  pill, 
sugar-coated,  is  "Listen  Dearie,"  light,i 
frothy  entertainment,  pleasing  musically,' 
even  though  the  musical  editor  lias  had! 
his  say;  a-  dancing  orgy  that  might  grace 
any  thea'tre  for  a  summer's  run. 

T.  A.  R. 


CONTINXJING  PLAYS 

COLONIAL — "Criss-Cross,"  mu- 
sical production  starring  the 
Stones.  Last  three  weeks. 

PLYMOUTH  —  "Pirates  of  Pen- 
zance" and  "lolanthe,"  last  week 
of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas.  See 
advertisement  for  schedule  of  per- 
formances. 

SHUBERT  —  "Katja,"  Shubert 
operetta  done  on  a  large  scale. 
Madeleine  Collins  and  Leonard 
Ceeley  sing  principal  roles.  Second 
week. 

COPLEY— "The  Ghost  Train," 
Arnold  Ridley's  mystery  play.  Last 
week. 

GAYETY  —  "Bozo"  Snyder  and 
his  show  here  for  simimer  run. 
Third  week. 


MVE  APOLLON 
ON  KEITH'S  BIl 

Dave  ApollOTi,  with  his  musicians  and 
dancers,  and  Rogert  ImhofI  and  his 
company  in  the  comedy  sketch,  "The 
Pest  House,"  shared  most  of  the  ap- 
plause given  out  by  the  audience  at 
Keith's  last  night.  Both  these  acts  have 
been  seen  many  times  before  at  the 
local  vaudeville  house,  but  audiences 
never  seem  to  tire  of  their  merits. 

Dave  Appollon  is  a  talented  young 
Russian,  wlio  dances  as  well  as  he  plays 
which  is  exceedingly  well.  Under  his 
direction  an  orchestra  of  seven  Filt- 
pmos  perform  wonders  on  stringed  in- 
.struments.  Mr.  ApoUon  gets  some  im- 
belieyable  effects  with  both  his  jazz  and 
classical  selections.  Incidental  dancing 
by  Marjorie  Lane  and  Dorothy  Charles 
added  to  the  variety  of  his  act.  He 
works  hard  and  knows  how  to  sell  his 
material  to  an  audience.  They  called 
him  back  again  and  again.  It  is  a 
wonder  some  revue  has  not  snapped 
him  up.  what  with  producers  crying  for 
novelties. 

Roger  Imhoff  relies  on  a  deep  Irish 
brogue  and  comedy  of  the  burlesque 
variety  to  entertain  the  audience  "In 

served  him  for  many  seasons.  Last  sea- 
son he  strayed  away  and  appeared  In 
p.  new  sketch.  Evidently  It  cUdn't  an" 
swer  his  purpose  as  weli;  for  here  ht  l^ 
e^tZ^^,^^\^''^  t^e  audi- 

rZn  %  '^"f  h'ng  harder  than  ever 
^S',tl^\^^^'^ir^gh&m.  another  famll  ar 
figure  to  vaudeville  audiences  iPnvB, 
night  club  "hostessing"  for  a  Vll^^- 
take  a  fling  in  the  tw!  a  day  Her 
tations  of  singers  doing  special  songs 
were  enthusiastically  applauded.  EvI 

Clark,  another  singer  on  the  bill,  has  an 
unusually  charming  personality  and  a 
sweet  voice,  but  she  spoils  her  effect 
too  often  by  forcing  both.  She  did  "Kiss 
Me  Again"  better  than  the  modern, 
popular  numbers.  Ethel  Sinclair  and 
Marge  La  Marr  in  a  sort  of  "they  know 
their  onions"  sketch  called  "At  the 
Seashore"  gave  an  excellent  idea  of 
what  musical  comedy  gold-diggers  are 
supposed  to  talk  about.  Frankness  was 
the  keynote  of  their  dialogue  and  the 
ai'dience  was  highly  entertained,  Roger 
Williams  does  excellent  imitations  of 
different  instruments,  the  best  of  v/hich 

j  was  the  organ.  There  are  other  inter- 
esting features  to  roimd  out  a  varied 

I  bill.  A.  F. 


based  en  the 

iio.ti  Dy  Count,  Leo  Tolstoy,  directed  by 
Edwin  Carewe  and  presented  at  the 
State  Theatre  this  week  with  the  fol 
lowing  cast: 

Aunt  S^Bhya  ' '  ■•Marc  MacDennott 

Aimt  Marya  Lucy  Beaumont 

Old  PhUoaopher  .  V.  :      V/ count 

When  one  has  foUowed  Dmitri  and 
Katusha  from  cover  to  cover  of  Leo  Tol- 
stoy's novel,  one  may  hesitate  at  the 
door  of  a  flllm  theatre  where  they  have 
found  their  way  to  the  screen.  Fortu- 
nately It  isn't  necessary  in  the  case  of 
"Resurrection."  Edwin  Carewe  with  the 
counsel  of  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy,  has  made 
a  powerful  and  moving  drama,  picking 
the  meat  out  of  the  story  with  a  nice 
sense  of  picture  value.  Inspiring  his  ar- 
tists to  paint  their  pictures  with  clear, 
beautiful  strokes. 

Bo  realistically  lovely  Is  Dolores  Del 
Rlo'3  Katusha  that  one  can  even  imag- 
ing the  slight  cast  In  her  eve  that 
fascinated  the  Russian  prLce   ^d  La 

cult  role  of  the  prince,  changing  from 
Idealistic  youth  \>  the  petulant  an" 
spoiled  man,  and  flnaUy  grooving  into 
age,  reason  and  repentance  before  one's 
eyes  witn  a  suiurlsing  amount  of  spirit- 
ual transformation. 

The  picture  is  not  perfect  For 
picture  purposes  Katusha's  love  nar 
been  poUshed  Into  a  fine  thing  that 
shines  like  a  beacon  light  and  leads 
her  Into  her  vast  sacrifice.  The  prince 
Is  shown  to  love  her  greatly  which.  If 
we  remember  rightly,  was  not  the  case 
in  the  original  story.  Nevertheless,  the 
story  on  the  screen  Is  sincere  and  the 
dramatic  flow  reaches  great  moments 
of  intenllty. 

Dolores  Del  Rio  gives  the  best  screen 
portrayal  in  this  part  that  I  have  ever 
seen  a  woman  give.  Her  eyes  are  in- 
deed mirrors  of  her  soul.  In  the  prison 
she  succeeds  in  showing  all  the  desola- 
tion of  a  wrecked  and  despoiled  human 
being.  She  sinks  to  the  lowest  ebb  and 
yet  the  mere  mention  of  her  lover's 
name  brings  back  an  echo  of  the 
sparkle  that  once  was  a  dominate  part 
of  her. 

The  final  scenes  of  Mr.  Carewe's 
picture  are  impressive.  Here  is  an 
American  picture  that  whispers  with 
confidence  about  the  future  of  films. 

C.  M.  D. 


\  Fio;-e,ice  Prj.dieton  Ts^  Just  theTHnd  or 

if>,J^°?<??  'H*''  ^"'^"^  room  when 
'the  child  asks  "and  is  there  to  be  no 
witch  in  this  story?"  Neither  will  she 
if,  ,1°  "fn\entioned  the  fact  that  her 
brother  held  the  hand  of  another  man's 
flancee.  She  is  a  cross  between  a 
woman  who  can't  die  that  night  be- 
cause she  has  so  much  to  attend  to  the 
next  day,  and  a  woman  who  would  run 
for  president  of  an  improvement  asso- 
ciation. Everything  that  she  does  in 
living  up  to  Amanda  is  done  exactly 
as  Amanda  would  have  done  It 

As  usual,  Walter  Gilbert  played  his 
part  with  the  boyishness  so  enjoyed  by  I 
the  audiences.  Edith  Speare  is  a  very  in-  i 
gratiating  Italian  seamstress  who  is  an  ! 
adept  at  plate  throwing  and  em-: 
broidery.  p>  3  g 


IRENE  FRANEIN 

Irene  Franklin,  internationally  famous 
for  her  red  hair  and  presentation,  of 
character  songs,  sang  her  way  into  the 
hearts  of  a  capacity  audience  yesterday 
at  Loew's  Orpheum  Theatre,  where  she 
is  appearing  as  the  headline  vaudeville 
i  attraction  this  week.  There  is  no  deny- 
ing  that  Miss  Franklin  is  an  artist.  She 
entertained  with  a  group  of  clever  char- 
i  acter  songs  that  brought  rounds  of  ap- 
i  plause.  She  writes  the  words  for  all  her 
!  songs,   while   her   accompanist,  Jerry 
Jarnagin,  composes  the  lyrics.  Mr.  Jar- 
nagin  also  entertained  with  a  few  piano 
1  selections.  _ 

KEITH- ALBEE  ST.  JAMES  THEA- 
TRE—Keith-Albee  players  in  "Pome- 
roy's  Past,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by 
I  Clare  Kummer.   The  cast: 

iMary  Thorno  Ruth  Shepley 

R'lFfi    .  Harold  Chnsi- 

iTrehns  Hemingway...   ..  .    Jack  \Vesterniai\ 

.^ni.iiida  Chilton  Florence  Pcnilli'toii 

iFraiicesca    E<1itli  Sui'.'in' 

Pomoroy  Chilton  Walter  Gilh  rt 

F.iUvaril  Marsh  Honsioii  Rieharci,: 

Hilda   Kathleen  Walbior 

Frances  Theresa  Kilbiini 

Tom  FLvnn  Frank  Charlton 

Pomeroy  Chilton  Is  lonely  and  un- 
I  happy  because  the  girl  whom  he  loves 
I  is  goining  to  marry  another.  He  has 
never  had  the  nerve  to  confess  his 
feeling  for  her.  He  does  not  know 
that  she  merely  threw  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  debonair  Edward  In  order 
to  get  Pom  to  propose  to  her. 

In  order  to  grow  old  happily.  Pom 
adopts  a  supposed  orphan.  Trouble 
begins  when  his  sister  refuses  to  allow 
the  child  the.  freedom  of  the  Immacu- 
late Chilton  home.  Pom  is  determined 
not  to  be  talked  out  of  his  decision 
so  he  calmly  makes  up  a  chain  of  lies 
that  would  make  even  a  fisherman 
blush.  The  climax  is  reached  when  he 
announces  that  the  child  Is  his.  He 
doesn't  know  that  there  are  twins  until 
Edward — who  was  moved  to  adopt  the 
other  one— casually  mentions  the  fact. 
The  sister  recovers  from  one  fainting 
spell  only  to  learn  that  the  mother  of 
the  children  is  there  in  her  house.  Pom 
is  game;  there  is  'that  to  be  said  for 
him.  He  declares  that  he  will  see  the 
thing  through.  It  would  indeed  spoil 
the  play  to  divulge  the  plot  further. 
I  Praise  should  be  unstinted  for  the 
players  this  week.  Houston  Richards 
ably  supports  Walter  Gilbert  as  his 
partner  In  crime,  or  what  have  you. 
He  Is  to  the  comedian's  role  born.  | 


VITAPHONE  HEARD 
AT  TWIN  THEATRES 

John  Barrymore  Seen  in  Film 
at  Modern  and  Eea^con 


Vitaphone  Is  now  permanently  In- 
stalled at  both  the  Modem  and  Beacon 
Theatres,  the  first  Boston  houses  to 
introduce  this  feature  at  popular  prices. 
How  forceful  is  the  threat  that  vita- 
phone  will  give  challenge  to  the  legi- 
timate stage  in  the  mechanical  presen- 
tation of  leadinjt  artists  who  had  con- 
fined their  appearances  to  personal 
ones  on  the  stage,  only  time  can  tell. 
The  sponsors  of  vitaphone,  however,  de- 
clare that  they  have  concerned  them- 
selves very  Uttle  In  this  prophetic  con- 
troversy and  have  gone  ahead  with  their 
own  concerns  in  procuring  artists  to 
perform  for  the  dual  reproducing  ma- 
chine that  registers  sound  and  sight  in 
as  nearly  perfect  a  manner  as  has  yet 
been  discovered.  In  connection  with 
the  presentation  of  vitaphone  this 
week  at  the  Modem  and  Beacon.  "Don 
Juan,"  film  starring  John  Barrymore, 
will  also  be  shown.  It  was  this  same 
program  which  ran  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son at  tlie  Colonial. 

A  list  of  the  artists  who  have  already 
been  Included  in  their  program  reveals 
a  major  Invasion  of  the  ranks  in  the 
fields  of  grand  opera,  the  concert  hall, 
the  legitimate  theatre  and  vaudeville. 
Schumann-Heink,  Anna  Case,  Marion 
Talley  and  Giovanni  Martinelli  are  from 
the  opera  field.  The  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic orohestra,  Mischa  Elman, 
Relnald  Werrenrath  and  Charles  Haek- 
ett  are  from  the  concert  stage.  Elsie 
Janls,  George  Jessel.  Van  and  Schenck 
and  Eugene  and  Willie  Howard  are  from 
the  legitimate  theatre.  And  from 
vaudeville  come  Vincent  Lopez  and  his 
orchestra,  the  F\Dur  Aristocrats  and 
Roy  Smeck.  Warlng's  Pennsylvanlans 
are  also  enlisted. 


BEN  LYON  IN  FILM  AT 
WASH.  ST.  OLYMPIAi 


"The  Tender  Hour"  Directe 
by  George  Fitzmaurice 


•TThe  Tender  Hoar,"  Oeorge  TOz 
maiulce's  Initial  production  for  Plrs 
National,  showing  this  week  at  th 
Washington  St  Olympla  Theatre, 
proving  one  of  this  director's  best  pic 
tures.  With  Billle  Dove  and  Ben  Lyo 
heading  a  cast  of  prominent  player 
"The  Tender  Hour"  is  Fitzmaurlce's  mos 
spectacular  effort. 

The  story  is  laid  In  Paris  and  Rus 
sla  before  the  war,  and  the  picture 
rich  in  colorful  scenes.  In  addition 
Miss  Dove  and  Lyon  the  large  cast  In 
eludes  Montague  Love  and  Alec  B.  Fran 
cis  In  featured  roles,  Laska  Winter,  ' 
Roy  Barnes,  Buddy  Post,  Constant!: 
Romanoff  and  George  Kotsonaros,  t."^ 
wrestler.  Marcia  Kane  is  forced  '• 
marry  the  exiled  Grand  Duke  Sergei,  b 
her  father  who  wants  a  title  in  th 
family.  Marcia  has  been  told  that  h 
real  lover  is  dead.  So  she  becomes  th 
wife  of  the  duke  in  name  only.  Air 
Francis,  a  friend  of  the  yovmg  lover 
finds  the  lover,  Ben  Lyon,  in  a  dive  ; 
Paris  with  three  American  crook 
Through  his  efforts  they  are  reunitec 
Montague  Love  as  the  grand  dtike  mak 
a  very  capable  and  thoroughly  villa  ii 
ous '  villain.  Miss  Dove  as  the  your 
wife  has  her  first  real  chance  to  w; 
dramatic  honors  and  does  very  we. 
Ben  Lyon  is  his  usual  bojrtsh,  likeab 
self,  and  Alec  B.  Francis  as  the  dapp 
French  coimt  and  friend  of  the  lovers 


Clara  Bow  In  "Rough  House  Rosle"  | 
is  a  film  adaptation  of  a  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post  story  of  Nimally  Johnson's  by 
Max  Marcin,  directed  by  Frank  Strayer 
and  presented  at  the  MetropoUtan  The- 
atre this  week  with  the  following  cast: 

Rosle  O'Reilly  ■  Clara  Bow 

Joe   Hennessey  v'^?^  Howes 

Kid   FarreU  Arthur  Houseman 

Ruth  ^.    {Doris  Hill 

Arthur  Russell  Douflaa  Gllmore 

Clara  Bow  has  been  using  a  good 

right  upper-cult  in  several  of  her  pic- 
tures and  in  "Rough  House  Rosie"  she 

has  a  chance  to  perfect  her  technic. 

Good  fun  and  clever  subtitles  save  this 

picture  from  being  merely  rowdy. 

'  Another  stroke  of  genuine  good  sense 

IS  to  picture  a  Tenth  avenue  belle  with- 
out the  wash  tubs  in  her  Hours  at 

Iiome  and  not  even  one  filght  of  rickety 

tenement  house  stairs. 
From  the  Jimibo  Jelly  Bean  Factory, 

little  Rosle  O'Reilly  and  her  chum, 

Ruth,  take  to  Coney  Island  for  relaxa- 
tion in  company  with  Joe  Hennessey, 

a  pugiUst  in  training,  that  Is— until  a 

pop-corn  ball  makes  Its  appearance. 

,  Everyone  is  happy  imtil  a  fortime 

teller  fans  Rosle's  amblttsns  and  she 

start?  being  a  lady.   From  the  factory 

to  a  cabaret  by  the  road  of  sheer  per- 
sistence, with  a  stop-over  In  Jail  and 

an    accidental   bursting   into  society, 

Rosie  is  occupied  and  blinded  tempo- 
j  rarily  to  the  pleasure  of  being  Mrs.  Joe 
'  Hennessey.  ♦ 

Clara  Bow  is  attractive.    There  Is 

enough  of  the  "Mantrap"  Clara  to  keep 

the  screen  warm;  and  her  costumes 

are  fascinating.    The  director  of  this 

picture  is  new  to  the  Paramoimt  or   

ganization,  and  his  cave  man  scene .  ing.    Alas,  the  balloon  bitfst  when 

-  _  ....  ■  ..     >  _  1.  *v««_   .All!  nni_  .  _#    H  l-kmir    1  nil  1 


The  facsimile  of  a  handbill  Issued  ii 
England  In  1835  Is  on  our  desk.  I 
pictures  "the  first  aerial  ship,  th 
Eagle,"  of  the  European  Aeronautlca 
Society.  This  ship,  160  feet  long,  5( 
feet  high,  40  feet  wide,  manned  by  ; 
crew  of  17,  was  constructed  for  estab 
lishlng  "direct  communications  betweei 
the  several  capitals  of  Europe."  TIk 
first  "experiment  of  this  new  systen 
of  aerial  na\'igation  will  be  made  fron 
London  to  Paris  and  back  again."  Thl: 
aerial  ship  was  on  exhibition  In  th, 
dockyard  of  the  society  at  the  entranct 
of  Kensington,  Victoria  road,  and  couK 
be  seen  on  week  days  for  one  shlUIne 

The  gasholder  of  this  ship  was  cov- 
ered with  2400  yards  of  cotton  lawn; 
its  capacity  was  about  7000  cubic  feet 
According  to  the  description  In  th^ 
!  Mechanics'  Magazine  (July  18,  1835V 
the  car,  or  packet  boat,  was  75  feet  loni- 
and  7  feet  high.  •  "The  framework  wa 
wood,  with  strong  netting  all  round  t.i 
prevent  any  of  the  crew  or  passengers 
from  falling  out."  The  vessel  was  tci 
be  propelled  or  directed  to  favorabli 
currents  of  air  by  four  wings,  each 
formed  of  80  movable  flaps  of  vamlshec. 
lawn.  "Except  an  allusion  to  'the  cabir, 
containing  the  machinery,'  no  Informa- 
tion is  afforded  of  the  situation  and  de 
sign  of  the  propelling  force." 

The  designer  and  showman  was  the 
"Coimt  de  Lennox."    He  asked  for  r. 
loan  of  £200,  pointing  out  that  at  leas'  j 
20,000  persons  would  pay  at  least  a| 
shilling  to  see  the  vessel,  "and  the  per-' 
son  addressed  could  have  liis  own  repre- 1 
sentatives  at  the  ticket  office  to  securi  ' 
the  recovery  of  his  proportion  of  ll:c 
receipts."   The  "cotmt's"  honesty  wa? 
suspected.    The   Morning   Herald  rr 
marked:   "We  should  hope  that  tl  ' 
argonautlcs  will  not  end  in  their  obta. 
ing  a  Golden  Fleece  without  the  troub; 
of  sailing."  No  one  sailed,  the  ship  was^B. 
seized  for  debt.  It  was  on  exhibition 
later  In  the  year,  when  an  ascent  with 
the  "cotmt,"  "his  wife  and  six  other  per- 
sons was  promised. 


Early  In  1835  a  similar  airship,  oon-j 
structed  from  the  design  of  a  Frwichj 
officer,  M.  Lennon,  was  exhibited  at  thel 
Champ  de  Mars,  Paris.   It  was  to  havij 
taken  17  passengei-s  and  landed  them  1; 
Hyde  Park  four  hours  later.    One  o 
the  promotere  was  so  confident  of  suc- 
cess than  he  took  up  his  residence  Ir 
London  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  land 


alone  should  get  him  a  long  job.  The 
hero.  Reed  Howes,  is  also  an  addition 
from  another  picture  world,  and  plays 
with  creditable  case.  Arthiu:  Housemanj 
deserves  mention. 


was  filling.  The  crowd  of  about  100.0 
tore  the  balloon  to  pieces. 


Horace  Walpole  wrote  amusUii; 
about  balloons  in  1784.  In  one  leti 
!  ha  telU  of  Vincent  Lunardl  who  a 
!  cended  that  year  from  London, 
far  from  respecting  him  as  a 
was  very  angry  with  him:  h^j 
right  to  venture  his  own 


xnaoo. 


;  .a  poor  cat?'  (trunS' 
him  a  dog,  a  cat  and  a 
j  ii  V  aU  landed  In  salety.) 
«t  Walooie  in  the  year  belore  wrote 
an  unconsciously  Prophetlc  mood, 
jiope  these  new  m^h^nlc  meteors 
^^rove  only    Play^WnBS    for  the 
ed  and  the  Idle,  and  not  be  con- 
'  into  new  engines  ot  destruct  on 
le  human  race,  as  Is  so  often  the 
of  refinements  or  discoveries 
The  wicked  wit  of  man  alw 
les  to  apply  the  result  of  talents^ 
IB,  destroying  or  cheating  nis 
creatures.   Could  we  reach  the 
,n.  we  should  think  ol  reducing  It 
to  a  province  of  some  European  king- 
dom."  

And  Walpole  amused  hlmseU  by 
i  fancying  the  change  that  would  be  iriade 
i  in  the  world  by  the  substitution  of  bal- 
1  toons  for  ships. 

'  "I  supposed  our  seaports  to  become 
i  deserted  villages;  and  Salisbury  Plain, 


'NTWrket  Heath  .  .  aU  do^s 
SlSng  into  dockyards  for  aenal  ves- 
j^mg  ^^j^g  to  my  shlp- 


"'-The  good  baUoon  Daedelus.  Captain 

^numcnt  to  take  In  passenger. 

"Arrived  on  Brand-sands,  the  Vul- 
ture.^aptaln  Nabob;  the  Tortoise  snow 
from  Lapland;  the 


Pet-en-l'alr  from 


bFated  Mr.  Bayes^  in  the  oia  tran^ncnr 
by  Bernard,  Birch  and  Lockman  (1736). 

"One  of  bis  cDante's)  most  subtle 
Inventions  was  to  make  a  pair  of  wings 
so  exactly  proportioned  to  the  weight  of 
his  body  that  he  made  use  of  them  to 
fly     He  made  the  experiment  of  it 
several  times  over  the  lake  of  Trasime- 
nus.  and  with  such  success  that  It  m- 
splred  him  with  the  boldness  to  divert 
the  whole  city  of  Perugia  with  the 
sight.    The  time  he  pitched  upon  was 
*he  solemnity  of  the  maniage  of  Bar- 
tholomew d'AWano  with  the  sister  of 
John  Paul  Baglionl.    When  the  crowd 
of  spectators   was  assembled  in  the 
great  square,  behold,  our  Dante  at  once 
shooting  from  the  highest  place  of  the 
city  appeared  all  covered  with  feathers, 
and  moving  two  large  wings  in  the 
midst  of  the  air.   He  directed  his  flight 
over  the  square,  and  struck  the  people 
with  admiration.      Unfortunately  the 
iron  with  which  he  managed  one  of 
his  wings  broke;    and  then,  not  being 
able  to  balance  the  weight  of  his  body, 
he  fell  on  the  Church  ot  Our  Lady, 
and  broke  his  thigh.   It  was  set  by  the 
chlrurgeons.  and  he  was  afterwards  in- 
vited to  profess  the  mathematics  at 
Venice."  .  . 

This  Dante  died  towards  the  end  oi 
the  15th  century  when  he  was  40  years 

°^Bayle,  referring  to  Dante's  experi- 
ments in  flying,  says  In  a  footnote:  I 
fancy  many  of  my  readers  will  beUeve 
nothing  of  it;  yet  It  is  a  thing,  an  Is 


M!*>  .Ui-iV-iioij  infoMii.s  U3  .:,  "was 
not  able  to  attain  anything  but  .snueals 
and  soueaks  until  she  visited  Prance 
and  Germany,  and  here  she  has  much 
to  say  about  national  and  racial  fac- 
tors, and  the  peculiarities  of  the  Brit- 
ish vocal  constitution. 


Songs  that  she  classlfles  as  thoraxlc 
and  abdominal  have  some  association 
with  the  terms  soprano  (and  tenor)  and 
contralto  (and  baritone),  respectively. 
A  soprano  singer  Is  a  person  who  sings 
best  "thoraxlcally";  a  contralto  singer 
one  who  sings  best  "abdominally";  but 
soprfino  songs  are  not  necessarily  songs 
for  thoraxlc  treatment,  but  for  treat- 
ment by  a  person  who  sings  best  tho- 
raxlcally. The  vocal  openings  and  clos- 
ings of  the  body  under  the  predomi- 
nancy of  one  or  the  other  compartment 
are  involuntary  in  their  basis. 

To  illustrate  all  this  she  studied  the 
movements  of  a  caterpillar,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  pure  abdomi- 
nal movement  la  the  one  most  suitable 
for  the  rendering  of  a  German  song 
There  Is  also  much  talk  about  "oscilla- 
tions." There  Is  a  chapter  comparing 
jrocal  with  piano  music,  with  statements 
that  will  certainly  surprise  pianists  both 
great  and  small:  how  playing  by  two  I 
hands  Is  something  like  choral  singing 
by  abdominal  and  thoraxlc  voices  simul-  ; 
taneoiuly.  1 1 


too  powfrlul  buL  it  "is  ITeautifaT 
range  is  none  too  wide,  and  she  some- 
times wavers,  but  she  is  tone  perfect. 

Her  method  of  presenting  4ier  pro- 
gram is  similar  to  that  of  the  Inimitable 
Meller.  Costume  and  dramatic  action 
fit  the  song,  which  she  explains  before 
singing  it  in  a  foreign  tongue.  Her  at- 
tractive personality,  her  grace  and  her 
delightful  voice  are  particularly  adapted 
to  her  repertoire.  Occasionally  one  was  . 
tempted  to  glance  around  to  be  certain 
that  the  audience  was  not  peopled  by 
courtly  19th  century  Parisians  who  were 
listening  to  one  of  their  own  kin  sing 
delightfully  while  the  accompanist 
played  a  spinet  and  the  gentlemen  took 
snuff.  She  was.  In  fact,  in  voice  and 
personality  like  a  fragile  statuette  of 
china. 

Madam  Martinez,  the  accompanist  ad- 
mitted to  not  being  a  professional  pi- 
anist. She  played,  however,  with  more 
ease  than  many  who  mar  the  name  of 
professionalism.  Her  touch  was  light, 
atmospherically  correct  for  the  period 
of  French  lyric  composition.  Her  play- 
ing was  marked  by  a  feeling  and  gen- 
uine love  of  doing  things  from  the  joy 
of  the  doing  as  was  Mrs.  Willard's  sing- 
ing, p.  B.  B. 


a    a m PS-  the  Dreadnought  from  Mount  1  ^^^^^^  „...,,-- 
»f^r  Sir  W  Hamilton,  commander;  the;!  g^j^  .^^^^Ich  has  been  practised  at  other 
r',,  V-rnntfTohiier  .  .  .  Foundered 


pany,  Montgolpier    ^  .  /'o™-"  places. 

hurricane,  the  Bird  of  Paradise, 

ffount  Ararat,   The  Bubble  Shel- 

took  Are  and  was  burnt  to  her 
tOOK   nre  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

with"  wlnd-guns    and   bows  and 
•ows    and  thel^  will  be  prodigious 
,  of  land  for  tillage,  especially  In 


"'"^^"y  breaking  up  ill  public  roads 

josterity  will  laugh  at  us,  one 
a«av  01  other!  If  half  a  dozen  bre&k 
iHndr   necks   and   Balloonism   is  ex- 

Idoded.  wo  shall  be  called  fools  for  hav- 
Gt  Imagined  It  could  be  brought  to 

me-  If  It  should  be  turned  to  account, 
we  shall  be  ridiculed  for  having  doubt- 
ed." ^ 

ASHES  AND  EMBERS 

(For  As  the  World  Wao) 

a  I  were  walking  in  a  crowd 

Tonight,  I'd  guard  alone 
I  A  treasury  of  cloistered  things 
'    A  god  would  not  disown; 
My  lips  would  be  as  dead  kings  are 
Concerning  queens  ot  stone. 

The  cross  looms  larger  than  the  crown— 
ViUon  hung  on  a  tree; 
je  road  unwinds  for  gypsy  lollc, 
A  ribbon  wide  and  free — 
(And  yet  the  Brontes  knew  grey  moods 
As  sorrow  knows  the  sea.) 

Does  Seager  sing  of  Paris  dawn 
Does  Flanders  lure  McRae — 
Does    Brooke    of    English  hedgerows 
dream 

Is  Kilmer's  voice  as  gay — 
(And  was  Valhalla  far  to  them 
Who  went  the  gallant  way?) 

There's  log-flare  and  the  fageot's  snap 
And  ghosts  of  men  they  bring;  | 

And  If  God's  Mother  Is  abroad  I 
She'll  shelter  with  her  •nlng 

The  ones  who  lose  and  losing  gain 
The  many  splendored  thing. 

If  I  were  walking  out  tonight 

With  tyi-os  talking  loud, 
I'd  toss  In  some  young  wanton's  hand 

A  white  rose  for  a  shroud. 
To  hide  her  little  sins  at  Lauds 

And  make  our  own  less  proud. 

EDWARD  YERXA. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

With  skirts  the  way  they  are.  the 
old  one  about  "learning  at  his  mother's 
,ee"  Is  certainly  up-to-date. 

BILL  OP  LOMBARD. 

FROM  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  ANANIAS 
CLUB 

|As  the  World  Wags: 
.  I  came  home  this  morning  from  an 
lElks'  banquet  without  having  heard  one 
Scotch  story.  OLD  SOAK. 

CLASS  IN  PUNCTTJATION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  would  be  dlflScult  to  find  a  more 
striking  example  of  the  danger  of  poorly 
placed  commas  than  the  following,  a 
translation  from  Le  Petit  Journal; 

"The  young  man  entered  on  his  head, 
a  straw  hat  on  his  feet,  patent  leather 
bees  on  his  forehead,  a  dark  curl  In 
,1s  hand,  an  ebony  cane  of  carved  wood 
lip  his  sparkling  eyes,  a  silent  threat." 
Pftchburg,  JAMES  BROOKS. 

J.  B.  DANTE,  A  PIONEER 

While  we  praise  the  living,  let  us  not 
forget  the  daring  men  of  old.  There 
was  John  Baptist  Dante,  a  native  of 
Perugia,  an  excellent  mathematician. 
Wc  tell  \;he  story  as  told  by  the  cele- 


Treatlses  on  the  art  of  singing,  vol- 
umes of  theories  and  practical  advice 
would  form  a  large  Ubrary,  11  writers 
In  French,  German.  Italian  and  other 
languages  were  added  to  the  English 
men  and  women  who  have  discovered 
the  "only  true  method"  and  are  willing 
to  teach  it  for  a  pecuniary  considera- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  hooks 
of  a  theoretical  nature  is  "The  Vocal 
Movements  and  Some  Others:  A  Study 
of  Parallels"  by  Janet  McKerrow,  a  vol- 
ume of  nearly  400  large  octavo  pages. 
In  the  68  "Song-fragments"  in  Illus- 
tration. The  publishers  in  this  country 
are  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Miss  McKerrow  begins  by  Mtylng  that  i 
It  was  not  her  original  Intention  to 
write  a  book  on  this  subject;  the  book 
Is  an  Incidental  product  of  curiosity  and 
Independent  research.  Into  other  "very 
high,  transcendental  matters."  She 
could  not  believe,  for  example,  the  ciu:- 
rent  accepted  fact  that  millions  of  light 
"rays"  meet  each  other  at  millions  and 
more  of  angles  In  every  point  of  the 
Illuminated  space;  and  pass  each  other 
without  suffering  mutual  obliteration. 
She  believes  that  particles,  not-waves, 
do  not  collide,  but  curve  round  past  each 
other,  and  must  have  a  certain  amount 
of  freedom  In  choosing  their  path.  "If 
I  could  work  this,  my  theory,  into  some- 
thing like  a  fact,  I  speculated — In  se- 
cret— It  ought  to  bring  me  In  very  great 
fame  In  the  end — as  well  as  a  tidy  pot 

Her  theory  In  a  nutshell  seems  to  be 
that  song,  rhythms  and  languages  de- 
pend on  different  poses  of  the  body  and 
the  larjrnx,  which  move  on  parallel 
lines.  If  a  singer  takes  the  correct  pose, 
the  song  Is  almost  automatla 

The  mind,  she  argues,  Is  a  sort  of 
cinema  house,  working  in  response  to  an 
Impulse  from  the  will,  or  Involuntarily. 
The  mind  takes  "films"  unceasingly, 
and  there  is  frequently  a  faithful  re- 
production of  these  films  whenever  It  is 
,  not  consciously  taking  films.  The  body 
is  affected  during  the  reproduction.  The 
more  voluntary  the  filming,  the  more 
involuntary  the  reproduction. 

Here  we  are  In  deep  water,  but  there 
are  greater  depths  Tieyond.  This  subject 
of  the  cinema-house  Is  elaborated  and 
copiously  Illustrated  by  examples;  a 
baby's  wall  of  fear  seeing  a  panther  at 
the  zoo  and  crying  out,"cat";  the  writer 
finding  a  carpet  brush  In  a  drawer  of 
house  Unen,  etc.  ■  * 


As  observing  others,  one  acquires 
knowledge  of  one's  self;  as  one  Imitates 
especially  strange  persons  and  things. 
Miss  McKerron  studied  the  singing  of 
French  and  Germans,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  vocal  action  must  be 
predom.lnantly  abdominal  action;  that 
the  movements  are  In  opposite  direc- 
tions, if  one  Is  to  sing  well;  also  that 
"openings  activated  by  the  compart- 
ments 'predominant'  at  the  moment 
one  simultaneous  with  with  song-rises 
(pltchal)  and  closings  of  the  predomi- 
nant compartment  with  song-falls."  In 
good  singing  the  two  compartments  are 
not  In  unison.  "The  French  seem  to 
sing  with  greater  ease  than  the  British; 
so  also  do  the  Germans,  in  spit*  of  the 
fact  that  their  general  pace  sounds  ex- 
heavy  to  a  Briton." 


The  chapter  on  oscillations  or  rhythms 
ends  by  advising  the  student  to  read  up 
articles  on  elasticity.  Inertia,  momen- 
tum. In  encyclopaedias  and  textbooks,  in 
order  to  understand  how  motion  accu-  I 
mulates  autornatlcally.  There  are  chap- 
ters on  "Regllarly  Alternating  Songs 
and  Body  Movements,"  "The  Various 
Parts  of  Theory  Unified  Into  a  Com- 
plete Organic  Whole,"  the  'Major'  and 
'Minor*  Modes."  Then  one  comes  to  a 
chapter  on  the  larynx,  which  Is  the 
"direct  agent."  Considering  the  larynx, 
one  should  investigate  pitch,  the  varia- 
tion of  the  pitches,  and  loudness  and 
vibration  of  loudness  of  notes.  It  Is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  the  oscillation 
of  the  larynx  coincides  with  the  slow 
oscillation  of  the  body. 

"Make  the  body  go,  and  the  larynx 
will  respond  automatically  and  Imlta- 
tlvely."  The  "Strad"  Is  not  s.tuated  In 
the  throat  of  the  singer,  though  the 
untutored  throw  weight  and  strain  on 
the  larynx,  so  that  the  pharynx  suffers, 
the  mouth  suffers,  the  nose  suffers,  the 
brain  suffers.  In  other  words,  deal 
gently  with  your  larynx,  O  ye  singers. 

m  the  chapter  on  the  mouth.  Miss 
McKerron  argues  chat  the  question  of 
resonance  Is  properly  a  question -of  the 
reception  or  remission  of  sound,  not  of 
Its  emission,  but  "If  the  fore  part  of 
the  mouth  Is  well  rounded  and  the  lin- 
ing of  the  soft  tissue  of  the  cneeks  and 
Hps  held  so  that  the  Issuing  puffs  of 
notes  can  graze  them  nicely,  high  notes 
especially  receive  fullness  and  contin- 
uity— resonance,  In  part  (so-called) 
seems  to  be  Imparted  to  them,  and 
greater  continuity  of  sound  between ' 
note  and  note!"  The  effect  seems  to  be  I 
due  to  the  Issuing  in  grazing  the  tissue, 
but  it  is  due  essentially  to  inherent 
agitation. 

There  are  long  chapters  on  'lan- 
guages" and  "British  'Area!'  Varitles," 
not  the  least  feature  of  this  singular 
book  are  the  "song  fragments"  In  il- 
lustration of  the  writer's  theories.  The 
many  digressions  In  the  text  are  enter- 
taining; easier  readlpg  than  many  i 
pages  in  the  statement  and  develop- 
ment  of  her  main  proposition. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.  also  are  the 

publishers  of  "SiBgers'  French"  by  May 
laird-Brown,  a  book  that  will  be  of 
more  practical  use  to  teachers  and  pu- 
pils than  Miss  McKerron 's  "Vocal  Move- 
ments." Miss  Laird-Brown  divides  her 
book  into  two  parts:  Pronunciation  and 
diction;  abridged  grammar  for  s^jgers. 
She  discusses  the  close  E,  open  E,  mute 
E  (the  last  a  stumbling  block  to  many 
singers)  the  vowels,  consonants,  the 
liaison,  and  the  prema,  giving  many 
examples,  some  in  musical  notation  and 
translations  of  French  words  Into 
phonetic  symbols.  As  many  young 
singers  pre-determlned  to  sing  French 
songs  with  only  a  slight  knowledge  of 
the  language,  this  book  siiould  be  use- 
ful If  only  by  way  of  discouraging  them 
trom  vain  attempts. 


11  IS  not  surprising  that  the  feat  of 
Lindbergh  has  inspired  poets  of  Franco 
and  the  United  States  with  fine  frenzy. 
Daedalus  had  Ovid  for  a  rhapsodic 
chronicler.   We  are  told  that  as  Daeda- 

!U3  flew  with  his  son,  unfortunate 
carus,  the  shepherd  leaning  on  his  staff, 
he  laborer  ai  the  plough,  looking  sky- 
ward, were  astonished  at  the  sight  of 
the  winged  travelers  and  thought,  they 
must  be  gods.  We  are  even  told  what 
:ourse  the  intrepid  airmen  took.  "Al- 
•eady  they  had  passed  on  the  left  Delos. 
?aros,  and  Samos  so  dear  to  Juno;  on 
;he  right  they  saw  Lebynthos  and  Ca- 
ymne,  rich  in  honey." 

It  was  Daedalus,  by  the  way,  who  In 
pile  of  his  aerial  prowess,  flrst  put  legs 
ind  feet  to  the  statues  of  the  gods.  He 
ilmself  no  doubt  was  happier  when  he 
lad  at  least  one  foot  on  the  ground. 

Is  there  any  anthology  of  balloon 
5oems?  Thomas  Hood  wrote  an  ode 
a  Mr.  Graham,  the  aeronaut.  In  which 
,he  poet.  Joining  In  the  ascension  and 
looking  down  on  the  earth  exclaimed: 
Think!  What  a  mob  of  little  men 
\re  crawling  Just  within  our  ken. 

Like  mites  upon  a  cheese  I 
'Shaw!  How  the  foolish  sight  rebukes 
\mbitlous  thoughts!  Can  there  be  Dukes 

Of  Gloster  such  as  these  1 

Oh!  What  Is  glory?   What  te  fame? 
lark  to  the'  little  mob's  acclaim, 

'Tls  nothing  but  a  hum! 
\  few  near  gnats  would  trum  as  loud  ■ 
\s  all  the  shouting  of  a  crowd  I 

That  has  so  far  to  comel"  I 


Tennyson  In  his  vision  of  the  world 
o  come 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce, 

argosies  of  magic  sails, 
?ilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping 
down  with  costly  bales; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting. 

and  there  raln'd  a  ghastly  dew 
'rom  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling 

In  the  central  blue." 


Darius  Green  and  his  flying  machine 
'ere  simg  In  lines  that  schoolboys 
nouted.  In  variety  theatres  we  were 
nvlted  to  Join  In  the  chorus 

"Up  in  a  balloon,  boys. 

Up  In  a  balloon. 

All  among  the  little  stars 

Sailing  round  the  moon. 

Up  In  a  balloon,  boys. 

Up  In  a  balloon. 

It's  something  very  Jolly 

To  be  up  In  a  balloon," 
H.  B.  Famle  wrote  the  song  tn  1869. 
beautiful  Alice  Dimnlng  used  to  sing  It. 

Then  there  Is  the  poem  of  aeroplanes 

nd  invasion  by  Charles  M.  Doughty 
f  "Arabia  Deserta"  fame.  We  know 
t  only  by  hearsay.  His  poems  are  said 
o  be  tough  reading. 


Last  night,  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  a 
fairly  large  audience  was  well  repaid 
for  venturing  out  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son. Alice  Barton  Willard  chose  to  sing 
at  her  recital  three  groups  of  French 
songs.  They  consisted  of  14th  century 
Pastourelles,  18th  century  Bergcrettes 
and  songs  of  the  19th  century  composed 
by  Debussy  and  Gounod. 

In  the  first  place  the  gathering  was 
marked  by  a  pleasant  informality  and 
an  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  songs 
which  must  have  gladdened  the  heart  of 
the  artist.   Mrs.  Willard's  voice  Is  none 


No  doubt  Rostand's  poem  to  Ltod- 
lergh  suffers  In  translation,  but  we 
'.oubt  whether  Eostand  Is  ranked  by  his 
■  :llow-countrymen  as  a  "boss  polt." 

The  most  original  poetic  tribute  to 
lindbergh  that  we  have  seen  was  pub- 
shed  In  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

THE  VICTORY 
"oil,  Nungesser  and  Lindbergh  have  rid- 
den the  blast. 
Laughed  In  the  teeth  of  the  gods — like 
the  Norsemen  they  are. 
■Joreas,  startled,  has  whimpered:  "What 

was  that,  that  passed?  " 

Nungesser  nudged  him:  Coll  scorched 
his  beard  with  a  star! 

Slim  cannot  make  it  alone!"  said  the 

soft  ones,  and  sighed. 
•'Make  It  alone!"  shouted  Lindbergh. 
"ALOffE!   Can't  you  see 
Two  of  the  earth's  stoutest  souls,  that 
the  fools  say  have  died. 
Waiting  aloft  Just  to  make  the  great 
crossing  with  me?" 
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ranee  and  America!   Often  before  have 
we  trod 

Highways  of  triumph  together — and 
now,  through  the  air, 
Three  men  cotne  riding,  come  riding  the 
whirlwinds  of  God — 
CoU,  NungcEser  and  Lindbergh  with 
stars  In  their  hair. 

BILLY  D. 

Vs  the  World  Wags  : 

"The  Old  Colonel"  hit  It  right  as  to 
\  sign,  "This  husband  Insured  by  Na- 
ional  Protective  Association,"  to  be 
v.mg  on  the  bed  at  night.  The  assocla- 
lon  should  go  farther.    It  should  fight 

0  abolish  the  crudity  and  cruelty  of 
;}resent-day  lethal  agencies. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  most  wives 
boUeve  their  husbands  deserve  the  ex- 
treme penalty,  yet  the  Constitution  for- 
bids cruel  and  unusual  punishments. 

Miscellaneous  hardware  and  re- 
claimed 44s  are  In  this  category.  What 
chance  has  anyone  of  a  painless  death 
vhen  a  pistol  Is  held  In  both  hands  by 

1  woman?  A  prisoner  recently  admitted 
In  court  that  he  smashed  an  uppercut 

nder  his  wife's  chin.  The  Judge  asked 
'-.im  why  he  did  It;  he  replied,  "To  cure 
her  of  face-drop."  The  court  refused 
to  believe  the  explanation.  If  the  su- 
preme court  sustains  the  judge  we  shall 
,sk  for  a  commission.  The  other  day 
I  found  an  old  friend  writhing  on  the 
floor  and  groaning  in  despair.  He  had 
taken  50  cents  from  his  pay  envelope 
and  got  caught.  His  wife  threatened 
him.  I  told  him  that  most  of  our  mem- 
bers drew  their  pay  In  two  envelopes. 
He  threw  another  fit  and  said:  "Too 
late,  too  late." 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDS. 

STRANGE  TO  SAY 

(Headlines  lii  Illlnoia  State  Register) 
BENJAMIN  KELLY, 

79,  HIT  BY  AUTO, 

IS  NOT  IMPROVED 


c  service,'  Cut  ' 
ills  income.  Godfrcj.  .i.-ouutuui. 
put  his  experience  at  the  disposal  of 
the  "Busines.s  Government,"  looked  well 
in  khaki  and  was  popular  with  his 
juniors.  "Even  the  typists  whom  he 
selected  for  possible  seduction  bore  him 
no  grudge;  they  were.  Indeed,  proud  of 
the  distinction."  Of  the  daughters  )n 
the  Queste  household,  Mary  had  mar- 
ried a  penniless  medical  student;  her 
husband  was  Invalided  home;  her  eld- 
est son  died  at  Loos;  her  second  son 
was  reported  missing;  Alison,  a  wasp- 
ish woman,  married  a  mining  engineer 
who  was  blown  to  pieces.  Rodney  wa:; 
killed,  riding  at  the  head  of  his  squad- 
rons into  battle  at  the  Somme.  Philip, 
wounded,  returning  from  the  war,  pre- 
ferred to  go  Into  Godfrey's  office  rather 
than  go  back  to  Oxford.  Philip  may  be 
called  the  hero  of  the  story,  an  ami- 
able, unstable  fellow. 


William  Wallace  has  written  a,  book  to  show  how  Liszt  suffered  ao  u:. 
and  musician  by  his  friendship  with  women,  especially  the  Princess  Sayr 
Wittgenstein.  The  title  of  this  singularly  entertaining  volume  is  "Llf? 
Wagner,  and  the  Princess."  Tlie  publishers  In  this  country  are  E.  P.  Duttoii 
&  Company.  , 

Mr.  Wallace,  bom  at  Greenock,  in  1860,  a  university  man,  a  student  of 
ophthalmogy  and  on  the  staff  of  eye-hospitals,  abandoned  this  work  to  write 
music.  One  of  his  symphonic  poems,  "Villon,"  has  been  Mke  performed  here 
by  the  Boston  Sjmiphony  Orchestra;  some  of  his  songs  have  been  sung.  His 
book,  "The  Threshold  of  Music,"  Is  remarkable  for  Its  boldness  and  its 
prophecies  regarding  the  future  development  of  the  art. 


Never  to  think  at  all  Is  the  only  way 
to  be  perfectly  orthodox. — ^Dean  Inge. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  give  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion to  the  following  bit  of  farm  news 
appearing  In  the  columns  of  the  Ban- 
gor Daily  News: 

"It  Is  reported  that  Philip  Smith  of 
the  Smith  hospital.  Old  Town,  has  pur- 
chased the  farm  foundry  owned  by  the 
late  Walter  Crogan." 

Being  of  a  somewhat  modest  and  re- 
tiring nature,  I  hesitate  to  place  myself 
in  the  category  of  those  who  indulge  In 
the  bucolic  pursuits,  but  may  I  say  that 
I  have  dabbled  a  bit  amongst  the  sods 
and  clods  and  never  yet  have  I  heard 
tell  of  any  "farm  foundry"  In  the  con- 
versations that  I  have  had  with  my 
brother  tillers  of  the  soil. 

Possibly,  if  you  are  unable  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  conclusion  In  the  mat- 
ter, you  might  be  willing  to  acquaint 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  with  the  par- 
ticulars in  this  Instance,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  If  such  a  thing  as  a 
"farm  foundry"  exists  a  perfect  example 
will  be  found  within  the  confines  of  his 
own  Clamport. 

I  further  beg  leave  to  state  that 
should  Mr.  Johnson  be  In  a  receptive 
mood  I  would  consider  it  both  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  to  confer  with  him  rel- 
ative to  the  establishing  of  a  "farm 
foundry"  In  any  locality  that  he  may 
choose,  I  to  furnish  what  knuwiedge  of 
farming  I  possess  and  he  to  supply 
whatever  other  incidentals  may  be  nec- 
essary to  place  our  manufactory  firmly 
upon  Its  feet. 

Need  I  say  that  I  await  the  decision 
of  the  Sage  of  Clamport  with  eager  ex- 
pectations. DERF  SICNARP. 

Bangor,  Me. 
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Two  novels  that  are  wprth  reading 
ire  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co 
levels  of  households,  English  and  Chi 
lese.    One,  "The  Longest  Shadow,"  by 
lefifery  E.  Jeffery,  already  known  as 
ileasing  humorist  in  fiction,  tells  of  an 
English  family,  and  the  adventures  of 
ts  members:  "Sun  and  Moon,"  by  Vln 
ent  H.  Gowen,  is  a  story  of  an  extra 
jrdlnary  household  in  China. 


Mr.  Jeffery  describes  the  change  in 
he  social  and  business  life  of  England 
n  consequence  of  the  war.    The  head 
jf  the  Queste  family,  which  belongs  to 
hat  was  once  known  as  the  upper  mid- 
lie  class,  a  family  of  ancient  blood 
-ut  without  land,  is  a  retired  civil  ser- 
ant  of  the  government;  retired,  perhap? 
orcmatuiely  on  account  of  too  advanced 
,  views.   One  of  his  sons  is  willing  to  con- 
tinue the  family  tradition,  and  is  in 
Ipubhc  life.   The  others  wax  fat  in  busi- 
ness.   The  soldier  son,  Rodney,  visit.'; 
/England  at  long  Intervals.    His  wife 
[had  run  away  with  a  dreamer  and  a 
wanderer  much  older.   Rodney,  thus  de-- 
jerted,  brings  his  son  to  England.  / 
The  war  breaks  out.      Hubert,  the 
timber  mercliauit.  thinks  Ills  age  forbids 


He  was  governed  In  a  way  by  an  ex- 
traordinary letter  from  his  mother,  in 
which  she  begged  him  not  to  cheat  his 
emotions,  the  only  reality;  to  be  guided 
by  Impulses.  "Love,  though  it  blinds 
and  sears  and  stabs  and  bludgeons, 
brings  ecstasy."  A  silly  letter,  says  Mr. 
Jeffery,  and.  Judged  by  any  decent, 
orthodox  standard,  a  wicked  one.  Philip 
read  this  letter  when  he  was  17.  He 
was  startled  soon  afterwards  by  the 
sight  of  a  young  and  smiling  girl  riding 
on  a  fat  and  lathering  cob.  Going  Into 
business  he  became  aware  of  the  code: 
"Trust  no  one.  Beware  of  sentiment 
Miss  no  chances."  It  was  easy  for  him 
to  be  a  philanderer.  Why  did  he  not 
marry  the  wholesome  sister  of  the  yeo- 
man Foade,  his  brother  officer?  He 
thought  he  had  found  his  affinity  in 
Judith  Barrough. 

Mr.  Jeffery  Is  especially  happy  In 
portraying  different  types  of  woman- 
hood: The  stoical  middle-aged  and 
widowed  aunt;  Minnie  Foade,  who  loved 
Philip,  was  devoted  to  him  but  could 
not  assert  herself;  the  young  widow  of 
an  Irish  leader.  He  met  her  on  a 
trans-Atlantic  liner — she  was  the  girl  he 
had  seen  In  his  boyhood.  But  the  ch'.ef 
figure  In  the  story  Is  Judith,  who  was 
'definitely  and  disturbingly  cne  p.oriuiM 
of  her  age;  In  the  advance  guard  of  the 
legion  of  women  emancipated  between 
1914  and  1918.  ...  She  had  discovered 
that  she  could  lead  an  hitelligent  life 
without  having  to  capture  a  husband 
or  be  captured  by  a  protector  .  .  .  She 
knew  that  even  in  a  man-made  world 
and  under  a  man-made  social  system 
she  could  live  by  her  wits  without  sell- 
ing her  body.  And  she  might  have 
guessed — If  she  had  cared  to  think 
about  It — that  a  vote  was  a  trifle  com- 
nred  with   the  portentous  fact  th-^t 

"lereas  an  earlier  generation  would 
in  its  narrow-minded  arrogance,  have 
unjustifiably  dubbed  her  a  harlot,  her 
post-war  world  hailed  her  as  'perfectly 
charming.'  "  Philip  was  Infatuated  'vUh 
her,  loved  her  desperately  even  when 
she  married  another,  and  through  her 
wiles,  to  save  her  husband  from  pecuni- 
ary loss,  he  filslfled  an  audit  and 
disgraced  himself  and  the  honorable 
•-lame  of  Queste.  SaiUng  for  Canada 
he  found  the  Irish  widow  Cathleen  on 
board.  She  had  told  him  when  he  saw 
her  for  the  second  time  that  she  would 
like  to  help  him.  Did  she  then  note 
his  amiable  weaknesses,  his  lack  of 
backbone? 

Here  is  a  novel  that  may  be  read 
with  pleasure,  more  than  once  as  a  study 
of  human  nature  and  of  post-war  social 
life.  There  is  not  a  lay-figure  In  the 
book;  these  men  and  women  all  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being. 

Mr.  Gowen,  the  author  of  "Sun  and 
Moon,"  has  Uved  in  China  since  1914. 
Although  his  knowledge  of  Chinese  do- 
mestic life  and  Chinese  thought  I  in- 
timate, it  Is  not  paraded  as  If  there  were 
the  desire  to  write  a  story  merely  to 
display  this  knowledge.  He  tells  of  a 
strange  household.  An  Englishman. 
Herrick,  having  lost  his  idolized  wife, 
,  who  bore  him  a  son  and  daughter,  turns 
i'  Chinaman,  lives  with  Chinese  wives  and 

concubines,  becomes.  In  spite  of  his  pro- 
found scholarship,  a  hater  of  western 
civilization  and  a  gross  sensualist.  H 
is  determined  that  his  legitimate  chil- 
dren shall  b3  Chinese.  Their  half-sister 
pl^ys  with  them,  but  the  two  are.  In  a 
way,  kept  apart.  The  evil  genius  of  the 
house  is  the  concubine  Kull-llen.  She  j 
and  the  first  wife  are  anxious  to  secure 
Merrick's  wealth  His  heart  is  weak,  and 
the  concubine  by  her  wiles  keeps  him  I 
irom  asserting  his  better  nature  in  the 
f^'^^,,     J-^^  EngUsh-bom.    An  English 
lamiiy  happens  to  be  near  Herrick's 
country  home.  They  take  an  Interest  in 
'these  children.  Herrick,  suspecting  thai 
|his  end  Is  near,  asks  one  of  the  English- 
Pen.  to  marry  Nancy,  but  insists  on 
loondltlons  that  make  Nasmith  refuse 
the  offer,  though  he  is  In  love  with  her 
incensed,  becoming  more  Chinese  than  • 
ever,  Herrick  gives  her  to  a  young 
Chinaman  In  marriage;  bitterly  regret- 
\L"'^f"  "     too  late,  he  appoints 
Nasmith  his  executor.  Great  is  the  rag' 
or  the  disappointed  woman,  Nancv 
miserable  in  her  squalid,  lonely  home 
finds  an   unexpected    friend    In  th 


The  Princess  Sayn-Wittgensteln  was  not  the  first,  not  the  last  woman 
to  throw  herself  at  Liszt's  head  and  at  the  same  time  throw  her  bonnet  over 
the  windmill;  but  she  was  the  one  that  held  him  enmeshed  for  the  longest 
time.  It  has  been  said  that  he  became  an  abbe  so  he  would  not  be  obliged 
to  wed  her;  that  she  finally  bored  him.  The  fact  remains  that  Jils  letters 
to  her  from  1847  to  1836  fill  four  volumes  of  1556  octavo  pages  in  all.  In 
these  letters  touching  on  all  subjects,  politics,  social  happenings,  literature, 
art,  music,  religion,  Liszt  Is  constantly  affectionate,  solicitous  for  her  welfare 
In  every  way. 


His  father,  dying,  told  him  in  Paris  when  the  boy  was  16  years  old,  that 
he  feared  he  would  fall  a  victim  to  the  snares  and  domination  of  women. 
M.  Guy  de  Pourtales  in  his  "Vie  de  Franz  Liszt"  has  told  in  a  delightful  man- 
ner the  artistic  triumphs  and  the  amatory  adventures  of  the  pianist-com- 
poser. Mr.  Wallace  necessarily  follows  in  this  path,  but  in  a  sterner  way, 
at  times  cynical.  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  speak  of  Liszt's  first  love.  Caroline 
Saint-Criq,  probably  his  only  real  love — an  affair  abruptly  ended  by  her 
father's  pride;  of  the  Countess  Adele  de  La  Pnmarde,  who  bore  Liszt  off 
to  her  retreat  in  Switzerland  where  he  improved  his  French;  of  the  Countess 
Marie  d'Agoult,  with  whom  he  eloped — the  Count  divorced  her,  remarking, 
"Liszt  is  a  man  of  honor" — She  bore  Liszt  two  daughters  and  a  son,  while 
he  was  not  unmindful  of  Lola  Montez,  "a  painted  and  bejewelled  woman 
with  insolent  eyes";  nor  is  it  necessary  to  go  through  the  catalogue  of  other 
light  skirts  of  high  and  low  degree  who  alternately  enchanted  and  wearied 
the  hero  of  the  piano.  -  Several  biographers  have  already  played  the  part  of 
Leporello  with  his  list. 


It  was  in  1847  that  Liszt  met  the  Princess  at  Kiev.  She  was  married 
and  had  a  daughter,  but  slie  left  her  husband  for  her  own  estate,  to  lead 
an  open  air  life,  an  intrepid  horsewoman,  with  a  taste  for  literature,  philoso- 
phy and  strong,  black  cigars.  Mr.  Wallace  says  she  was  too  much  inclined 
to  pose  as  a  presieuse,  and  ultimately  as  a  theologian.  She  left  Russia  to 
Join  Liszt  at  Weimar.  She  was  a  Russian  subject.  Divorce  was  then  Im- 
possible. The  defiance  of  the  conventions  excited  a  storm  of  disapproval, 
but  she  cared  for  his  mother  and  children,  looked  after  his  welfare  in  every 
way,  and,  not  musical  herself,  was  ambitious  for  his  fame  as  a  composer. 
And  here,  according  to  Mr.  Wallace,  wishing  to  play  Liszt  against  Wagner, 
she  became  the  former's  evil  genius.  Then  came  the  many  years  at  Rome. 


Mr.  Wallace  does  not  imderstand  what  Liszt  saw  In  her.  "Outwardly : 
■ha  was  not  attractive,  dark  In  hair  |nd  complexion,  almost  Jewish  in  profile,  j 
with  eyes  described  by  him  as  those  of  a  griffin.  But  she  must  have  had ' 
personality  and  great  ability."  j 

Now  the  French  composer,  Henri  Marechal,  knew  her  at  Rome  in  1873 
and  was  impressed  by  her  "magnificent"  eyes,  her  proud  bearing.  "She  was 
Indeed  a  'Highness';  one  misht  say  an  'Imperious  Highness!'"  Her  hair 
was  raven  black;  her  face  smiling.  When  he  called  on  her  she  was  smoking 
an  enormous  cigar  and  swallowing  cold  tea  from  time  to  time.  In  her  talk 
about  music  the  influence  of  Liszt,  Berlioz  and  Wagner  was  clearly  shown. 
This  visit  led  to  a  correspondence  of  four  years.  Mr.  Wallace  might  have 
written  otherwise  of  the  Princess,  had  he  read  these  letters.  He  does  not 
mention  Marechal's  "Rome"  In  the  Bibhography  at  the  end  of  his  book. 


Nor  would  Hector  Berlioz  have  corresponded  with  her  at  Intervals  from 
1852  to  1867  if  she  had  been  a  negligible  person  except  in  her  ambition  for 
Liszt. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  if  Liszt  as  a  pianist  was  something  of  a 
rope-dancer,  as  when  he  traveled  In  a  caravan  with  the  dinmg  room,  bedroom 
and  kitchen  all  in  one,  with  horses,  a  body* servant  who  decided  which  of  the 
360  neckties  the  master  should  wear;  this  idol  of  the  public  was  singularly 
devoted  to  his  ideals  concerning  composition. 

As  a  composer  and  as  a  staunch  supporter  of  Wagner,  he  Incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  conservative.  Mr.  Wallace  speaks  of  Joachim,  the  opport\mlst, 
who"^slgned  the  famous  manifesto,  though  Liszt  had  secured  early  engage- 
ments for  him  and  the  excellent  appointment  at  Hanover;  Joachim,  who 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Hochschule  In  Berlin  would  not  admit  a 
pupil  of  Liszt  unless  he  denied  that  teacher's  doctrines— "In  association  with  j 
Brahms  he  exercised  an  evil  Influence  over  British  music,  the  whole  story' 
of  which  has  yet  to  be  told."   There  was  Schumann,  "sulking  and  goaded  j 
by  that  gadfly,  his  wife,  though  Liszt  had  discovered  the  artist  In  his  music 
long  before  he  had  met  and  had  to  endure  him  as  a  man   ...  a  dull,  I 
morose  dog;  irresponsive  when  Liszt  wUh  aU  his  magnanimity  performed 
his  'Genoveva'  and  his  'Manfred,'  to  be  thanked  with  a  churUsh  growl  .  .  . 
There  was  spite,  and  the  spite  of  a  woman,  Clara  Wieck   .   .  .  Clara 
would  have  loved  to  rend  the  hair  and  the  hateful  cap  of  Carolyne,  and  the 
pair  of  them,  for  all  their  professions  of  friendship,  would  have  been  glad 
to  scratch,  metaphorically,  one  another's  cheeks." 


"Ml  n  '  reading  this  note  In 

the  c  .  u,  iMe.)  Herald:  "Myriclc 
Bean  visited  Philip  Pease  recently,'! 
proposed  them  for  our  Hall  of  Fame. 
They  might  be  posted  together  as 
Suocotash. 

YES,  NELLIE  CAME  HERE 
We  asked  a  few  days  ago  whether 
Nellie  Wallace,  the  Joyous  music  hall 
singer,  ever  visited  this  country.  A.  R. 

writes: 

"Nellie  Wallace  was  here  and  played 
i  one  week  In  Boston,  where  the  Orpheum 
'.Theatre  now  is.    I  think  it  was  in  the 

Carolyne  was  shocked,  as  she  had  been  shocked  by  Wagner's  affair  with  I'^lf^^"!  bul° one  waflbout^ilT^Du-ec- 
Mme.  Wesendonck.  She  herself  looked  forward  to  marriage,  for  a  divorce'  toire  Gown.'  One  was  'My  Husband  Sits 


Mo  doubt  Llazt  In  the  earlier  years  with  Carolyne  was  arrogant,  sensa- 
tionally so,  as  a  virtuoso,  as  an  advocate  of  the  "new  school,"  also  In  the  pa- 
rading of  his  liaison.  But  he  was  Indefatigable  in  his  support  of  young  and 
struggling  musicians,  generous  in  appreciation  and  pecuniary  aid.  Every 
one  knows  how  he  helped  Wagner,  who  regarded  him  as  a  bank  on  which 
he  could  draw  at  any  time;  every  one  knows  that  Wagner  robbed  him  ol 
musical  ideas,  stealing  from  Liszt's  symphonic  poems,  which  he  would  not 
conduct  at  his  concerts,  fearing  lest  audiences  would  note  his  thievery.  Nor 
Is  It  necessary  to  bring  forward  additional  testimony  to  prove  that  as  a  I 
himian  being  Wagner  in  every  walk  of  life  was  a  most  contemptible  person, 
yet  Liszt  was  faithful  to  hlni  as  a  friend  until  Wagner  took  Coslma  away 
from  Buelow,  her  husband. 


had  Anally  been  granted  and  her  husband  had  married  again,  but  the  Church  |  and  Cries,'  that  was  sung  to  the  tune  of 
forbade  her  wish  to  take  Liszt  for  a  lawful  spouse,  this  Church  that  prohl-  i  thftOldHynm.  'There  to  a  Happy  Lan^ 


of  her  "Causes  exterieures"  from  circulating  among '  only  the  tempo  was  different.  In  fact 
alous  of  Liszt,  say  rather  for  Liszt.  She  probably  l,ew  i^'-^'^fUes''  iTas  Just%tart?nrou"'to 

life  and  was  very  observing.  Nellie  Wal- 
lace was  THE  'low  comedienne'  of  Eng- 
land." 

I      THE  FARMER  AND  THE  LADY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

An  Industrious  Farmer  had  a  nice 
Orchard  of  Apples.  One  day  a  Richly 
Painted  Lady  stopped  her  Automobile 
near  the  orchard  Fence  and  then  put 
about  a  Bushel  of  the  Farmer's  apples 
in  the  Car.  After' a  while  the  Industri- 
ous Farmer  came  out  and  Looked  on. 
"If  I  had  All  these  Apples,"  said  the 
Richly  Painted  Lady;  starting  in  on  the 
Second  Bushel,  "I'd  Have  me  a  Cider 
press." 

"Uh.  huh,"  sez  the  Industrious  Parm- 
er—"an'  if  I  had  yer  Crust,  I'd  have  me 
a  Pie  Factory. '.■  ORACLE 

CUPID  I 

(Far  As  the  World  Wars) 
Pretty,  naked  little  Pagan  god. 
With  chubby  legs  and  dimpled  knees, — 
Winged,  like  the  dainty  butterfly, — 
With  golden  bow  and  dar^s 
Dipped  in  the  sweets  of  Love 
Which  drive  us  mortals  mad — 
1 1  think  of  you  with  loving  smiles, 
-ice  as  thick  as  a  shilling,  and  toda>|  When  sitting  in  the  gloomy  courts  of 
It  Is  absolutely  as  cold  as  Christmas. '•  .    .  ,      .  ,  , 

Charles  LambUte  to  Bernard  Barto^        i'^^Ss^^lf^.^onTSrf  ^ 

Of  those  who  come  to  seek  divorce. 
Around  the  room  the  grim  "in-laws" 
appear. 

Ai.d  In  my  ear  the  client  mutters,  "It's 


bited  the  24  volumes 

the  clergy.  She  was  jealous  of  Liszt,  say  rather  for  Liszt.  She  probably  l^i 
his  fleshly  weaknesses,  and  would  have  said  as  Pio  Nino  after  listening  for 
five  hours  to  Liszt's  confession  on  his  becoming  an  abbe.  "Basta,  caro  Liszt. 
Go  and  tell  the  rest  of  your  sins  to  the  piano!"  Liszt's  character  was  not 
free  from  "religious  snobbery,"  but  he  had  another  ritual,  that  of  Bayreuth, 
and  Caroline's  religious  ideas  and  polemics  no  doubt  wearied  him.  She  hated 
Wagner,  who,  in  her  mind,  had  raised  himself  on  Liszt's  shoulders  to  an  un- 
due eminence.  So  she  could  not  understand  Liszt's  inclination  to  attend  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Bayreuth  Theatre;  she  even  insisted 
on  seeing  the  letter  of  invitation  and  the  reply;  she  was  vexed  when  Liszt 
went  to  Bayreuth  for  the  rehearsals  of  the  "Ring"  in  1875  and  for  the  flrgt 
performance  of  the  entire  work  in  1876.  She  and  Coslma  were  both  vindic- 
tive; the  latter  cared  little  or  nothing  for  her  father,  as  was  cruelly  shown 
when  Liszt  died  at  Bayreuth.  Oiirolyne  was  devoted  to  Liszt;  for  him  she 
sacrificed  everything.  Is  not  Mr.  Wallace  a  little  unfair  in  saying  she  killetT 
the  soul  in  Liszt,  day  by  day,  inch  by  Inch?  "Blinded  by  her 'specious  exalta- 
tions, her  morbid  Introspections,  she  had  not  the  wit  to  see  that  her  arid 
nourishmeiit  must  surely  lead  to  starvation. 

"Small  wonder  that  he  sought  the  milk  of  human  kindness  where  It 
could  be  found,  with  the  easy  tolerance  and  gait  of  those  well  informed  ol 
the  ways  and  fashions  of  Abbes." 


o  a  7 

Americans  are  going  to  Europe  In 
herds,  it  is  said.    They  give  various  i 
reasons  for  leaving  their  <>:^^°'^^^^ 
homes,  their  own  beds  and  bathrooms^ 
Some  have  chosen  England  to  see  tne 
cathedrals,  or  to  drmk  ale.    Paris  is^ 
to  some,  a  magnet,  by  reason  of  ts 
wines,  supposedly  good  cookery  and  Ite 
traditional  gay  night  life  and  salacl«.'is 
shows  carefully  prepared  for  smug  and 
orthodox    Americans.     There    is  he 
Riviera  where,  according  to  belief  the 
sun  ever  shines  in  and  out  of  the 
season.    Then  there  is  the  erroneous 
pression  that  all  necessities  and  lux^ 
unes  are  cheaper  in  Europe  than  m 
this   country.     Nor   should  those 
search    of    instruction    b-3  loreouf"' 
toose  who  are  led  about  bV  a  Prf  es^of  - 


This  strange  story  Is  told  brilliantly  and  by  an  accomplished  musician. 
Mr.  Wallace  has  a  pretty  wit.  Commenting  on  a  letter  of  Wagner  in  which 
le  complains  of  Liszt,  he  writes:  "Wagner  was  now  well  on  his  way  to  be- 
f  a  Wagnerian."  P.  H. 

-iHiidmother,   the   old  t'al-t'al, 
dying,  begs  her  to  leave,  for  the  faith 
ful  Nasmith  Is  In  the  village. 


The  character  of  this  grandmother  Is 
admirablv  portraved— she  is  not  merely 
an  Occldantal  old  woman  Into  whos" 
m'nd  and  mouth  Chinese  thoughts  ar"- 
n'lt  to  give  "local  color."  Nancy  and  he-- 
father  are  alive,  though,  to  some,  Nancy' 
subjection  to  her  father's  wishes  afte- 
her  scenes  of  open  rebellion,  and  he- 
sense  of  obligation  to  her  contemptibl' 
Uttle  husband  are  not  easily  understood 

Kull-llen  Is  anv  wanton  of  West  o-  |   

'^ast:  Nancy's  English  nurse  and  th'-  Let  consult  the  wisdom  of  the 
"Mgllsh  family  are  conventional  fieures  |  ancients.  We  have  had  an  unusually 
There  are  pages  desTiptlve  of  Chinps'  i       MSlY.    Let  us  be  Joyful 


In  May,  1826: 

"I  do  not  mind  the  rigors  of  real 
winter,  but  these  hypocrites  of  Mays 
wither  me  to  death.  What  lies  yon 
poets  tell  about  the  May.  It  Is  the 
most  uncongenial  part  of  the  year,  cold 
crocuses,  cold  primroses,  you  take  your 
blossoms  In  Ice,  a  painted  Sun — 
Unmeaning  Joy  around  appears 
And  Nature  smiles  so  If  she  sneers." 


scenes  and  customs  that  are  not  wearl- 
•ome;  not  mere  padding:  the  tempi' 
where  Nancy,  meeting  with  a  terrlfyln'- 
experience.  Is  rescued  by  Nasmith;  th' 
•vedding  and  the  Journey  to  the  hns- 
^an'1's  home;  the  feast  prenared  In- bono- 
of  Nasmith  as  exec i tor  with  his  dramati' 
■^ndlng.  Nor  will  Herrlck,  w^th  his  mas- 
'"ry  of  Chinese  lore,  his  wild  o'l^b'i'-st'' 


Dry  May  brings  nothing  gay;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  May  wet  was 
never  kind  yet. 

Neverthelesa,  "Wlater  in  May  is  bread 
an  the  year,"  but  A  May  flood  never 
did  good. 

In  the  middle  of  TSsey  oomes  the  tall 
of  the  winter. 
Thus  do  the  pnjvertlal  phlloeophera 


'I's  unexpected  moments  of  affection  i^jjd  there  are  many  ot  them,  contra- 
hls  few  revolt'!  aealnst  sensual  .sub*'!"--         one  the  other. 

^"on  be  soon  fo-gott»n.    It  1s  as  if  M--  '   

"■nwen  had  known  this  unhappy  man 
lether  he  ever  met  Nancy  may  b 
i^stloned.  She  Is  lovable,  but  at  time: 
^"Ipmat'cal. 
S 


The  New  Mythology — 
As  the  world  wags: 
"Yes."  said  H.  L.  Mencken.  "Edgar 
A.  Guest  Is  my  favorite  poet." 

GEORGE  THE  REDMAN. 


Now,  children,  turn  to  page  90  of  the  THE  BACK  BAY  AND  ELLSWORTH 
["Golden  Wreath"  and  sing;  all  sing:  as  the  World  Wags: 


"Smiling  May, 
Comes  In  play, 

Making  all  things  fresh  and  gay; 
From  the  hall. 
Come  ye  all; 
Thus  the  flowers  call. 

Fragrant  is  the  flow'ry  vale. 
Sparkles  now  the  dew  bright  dale; 
Music  floats 
In  soft  notes 

Prom  sweet  warblers  throats." 
Even  as  children  we  found  that  this 
Bng  seldom  was  In  agreement  with  the 
lyeather.   Some  went  In  search  of  May- 
Iflowers  and  returned  home  wet,  sneez- 
_cig,  ready  for  the  preventives  of  a  red 
[flannel  rag  soaked  in  camphor  round 
|the  throat,  bear's  grease  on  nose,  chest, 

and  a  foot  bath  of  hot  water  and  mus-iflent,  though  In  a  work  of  such  extent 
tard  before  going  to  bed.  For  in  those  ifiome  accident  was  bound  to  happen, 
days  old  and  young  went  to  bed;  theyi  in  The  Herald  imder  the  heading, 
did  not  go  through  what  Richard  Grant  "Today  in  History,"  you  ran:  'Col.  Ells- 
White  described  as  the  mysterious  oper-  worth  shot  at  Baltimore  by  rebels."  Is 
atlon  of  retiring.  not  this  an  error?  Was  he  not  shot  at 

But  some  In  defiance  of  the  poets  the  Marshall  House  in  Alexandria,  Va.? 
hymning   thfe   praise   of   May,    said:  We  had  an  old  song  we  used  to  sing  In 
"These  poets  are  English,  and  May  In  North  Carolina  In   1863  which  went 
England  is  a  bright  and  merry  month.", nice  this: 
Oh,  is  It?   In  England  this  year  they,    ..^hg  Marshall  House  It  was  the  spot 


You  asked  for  Information  about  the 
filling  of  the  Back  Bay. 

At  that  time  I  was  in  the  R.  R.  ser- 
vice as  train  baggage  man,  and  passed 
daily  through  the  Back  Bay.  The  fill- 
ing was  done  by  M.  O.  Monson  with 
clean  gravel  brought  from  Wellesley 
and  Newton.  The  Brookllne  branch 
then  extended  only  to  Brookllne  sta-  j 
tlon  and  Mr.  Monson  built  a  new  track' 
from  Brookllne  to  the  gravel  pits.  The 
work  was  carried  on  day  and  night.  Mr. 
Monson  bought  locomotives  from  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  R.  R.  and  also 
had  two  more  fi-om  Winans  of  Balti- 
more that  came  to  Boston  on  a  ship. 

I  never  heard  of  the  quicksand  acci- 


complalnlng  of  the  cold.  Did  not| 
:  lakespeare  speak  of  "rough  winds"! 

la'.cing  "The  darling  buds  of  May"?l 
i  Mlly  Chronicle  of  London  quotes  Misa 
Milford  writing  in  May,  1853:  "Whcrd 
l.s  the  May  of  thp  poets?    Half  the 
orning  it  snowed,  at  night  there  was 


Where  Col.^Ellsworth  he  got  shot." 

CHARLES  A.  RICE 
Melros/  ''Thlands. 


a  He 

Oh,   dim,   cool  groves  and  woodland 
shrines. 

And  piping  Pan  and  nymphs  and  fauns. 
On  these  my  mind  for  contrast  always 
turns. 

But  watch  the  scene  unfold, — 
A  pair  of  silly  fledglings,  romance  mad. 
Not   really   old   enough  to  quit  the 

mother  nest, — 
Ensnared  by  moonbeams  at  a  summer 

dance. — 

The  wedding  and  the  costly  flat, — 
The  burned  toast  and  a  sheaf  of  bills, — 
1  Hysterics,  while  her  pretty  little  heels 
1  Beat  temper's  feminine  tattoo 
Upon  the  dollar-down  Damascus  Rug. 
Then  comes  the  flight  to  mother's  shel- 
tering arms. 
The  fainting  wife  upon  the  witness 
stand. 

The  crier  calling  the  allowed  decree; — 
Then  with  triumphant  glances  out  they 
go.— 

And  leave  poor  Ouiild  weeping  and  (br> 

lorn. 

Bnt  tnld  bis  tears  he  fits  a  honeyed 
dart, 

And  shoots  another  mortal  ttarough  the 
heeirt. 

JAMES  Ik  SDWARDa 


•nS  YOURS.  'TIS  MINE 
As  the  World  Wags: 

No  one  should  question  that  the  na- 
tives of  French  West  Africa  have  made 
a  stem,  or  forward  advance  in  civiliz- 
ation. They  have  demonstrated  that 
association  with  real  live  people  of  other 
continents  is  a  good  thing — for  Africans. 
The  proof  lies  In  the  fact  that  they  have 
become  thoughtfully  impulsive  to  rank 
with  the  elegant,  their  greatest  aspira- 
tion being  to  own  one,  perhaps  a  mul- 
tiple of  imibrellas  for  both  sunshlne^and 
rainy  days — simshlne  carrying  to  avoid 
more  tan.  rainy-day  carrying  not  only  to 
shield  them  from  an  overhead  bath  but 
to  save  It  from  a  borrower  during  ab- 
sence from  the  hut.  This  stated  fact  is 
so  startling  that  one  is  inclined  to  won- 
der if  they  have  absorbed  the  propensity 
of  their  more  enlightened  ■Cliristian 
brethren  elsewhere,  where  at  some  gath- 
erings after  partaking  of  the  refresh- 
ments guests  oft  depart,  later  to  find 
that  they  have  inadvertently  taken  away 
a  sun-shade,  or  rain-shed,  an  art  of 
conventionalism,  though  some  term  It 
an  established  custom.  H.  E.  R. 

Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


male  or  female,  with  a  surprising  store 
S^\XiiaUon'about  history  chronoU 

ogy    art,  literature,  biography,  mu^, 
afchitecture.  geology,  ^nd  archaeology. 
"Here,  young  ladies    Is         ^omb  of 
Hercules  di  Correntlno.    Do  you  re 
member  what  he  said  to  Boccaccio  after 
he  had  read  some  of  the  stories  that] 
I  cannot  recommend  to  you?  j 
E  P  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published 
two  books  that  should  be  of  use  to  those 
about  to  set  sail.   They  are  not  guide 
books,  in  the  narrow  meaning  of  the 
word;  one  will  not  find  distances  be- 
tween towns  to  be  seen;  one  will  not 
And  the  name  of  a  hotel  with  a  star 
or  double  star  before  it,  or  "well  rec- 
ommended,"  bat  eyes  will  see  wth 
greater  intelligence. 

One  of  these  books  Is  "Cities  of 
Italy  "  by  Arthur  Symons.  This  is  of 
course  a  reprint,  for  the  first  edition 
is  at  least  20  years  old.  The  original 
preface  Is  retained,  with  Its  dedication 
to  "Madame  la  Comtesse  de  la  Tour, 
which  sounds  better  than  a  dedication, 
say  "To  my  friend,  Jane  Winterbot- 
tom  "  or  "To  L.  P.  B."  Again  we  read 
chTt  Madrid,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg 
'and  Berlin  had  nothing  to  say  to  Mr. 
Symons;  perhaps  he  spoke  to  them 
coldlv  ind  they  resented  It  Again  Wfe 
?ead  that  he  hated  Moscow  and 
Maoles-  that  he  suffered  simply  oe- 
cause  he  was  there;  but  he  Is  gracious 
enough  to  admit  that  they  gave  him 

"^C^hangl  ^ive'^beln 'wrought  In  these 
Italian  'c'  tles  since  Mr.  Symons  wrote 
about  them.  His  description  of  Naples^ 
for  example,  is  now  ludicrously  false  In 
its  graphic- account  of  the  filth  and 
aualor  Naples  for  some  years,  even 
Se  the  appearance  of  Mussolini  has 


been  a  clean  and  orderiy  city.  In  spite 
Df  mevltable  falsification  of  civic  condi- 
tions in  spite  of  certain  instances  of 
S  migh^t  be  caned  aesthetic  snob- 
bery, this  book  is  stimulating.  The  reaa 
MsitinE  Rome,  Florence,  Siena. 
Venice  Verona  Bologna,  Bergamo,  may 
not  share  Mr.  Symons's  enthusiasm  o%^er 
'h'^  or  that  picture  or  bmlding  but  he 
will  be  spurred  to  appreciation  and  learn 
,omethmg  about  the  character  of  a 
c?tT  for  cities,  like  men  and  women 
ha^e  a  decided  or  flfbby  cha^cter.  yes 
often  a  soul.  For  those  who  are  un 
^^Vll  ng  to  submit  themselves  to  the  to- 

\\  not  trving  to  wnte  well,  has  .  a  pe  , 
cluai-  »  in  his  descripuons  and] 
aesthetic  opinions  based  on  what  ne 

^^"Alone  the  Rlvleras  of  France  and 
Ttelv  "  bv  Gordon  Home,  who  illustrates 
aand'somely  his  book-the  iUustrat  ous 

-'X?th^uf  Yo^i^T ani''  t^h^  |u^rSt 

him  unfe^htVme  of_.Imelfu^^^^^^ 
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itvf?  ^Ix^^piecerof'haTf""  decayed  cab- 
lieve?_  Aie  Pieces  "  j. 
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'few  minutes  rob  tlie  place  ol  an  its 
beauty:   the  sunlight  becomes  garish, 
the  gardens  a  vvilgar  display,  and  e%'en 
!  the  sea  appears  to  lose  Us  dignity.  Pick- 
pockets, loudly  dressed  women  of  many 
nationalities,  and  men  representing  the 
'  depraved  element  In  the  moneyed  class- 
i  es  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  turn 

■  Monte  Carlo  Into  a  spot  which  cannot 
fail  to  btv  repugnant  to  the  observant 
who  find  nothing  attractive  in  the 
marks  of  a  vicious  life."  My,  My!  We 
must  see  Monte  Carlo  before  the  night 
cometh  when  there  will  be  no  journey- 
ing except  the  last  one  to  the  unknown. 

Mr.  Home's  descriptions  are  copious, 
when  there  Is  anything  to  describe;  they 
are  enriched  by  historical  and  bio- 
graphical information  and  by  anecdotes. 
For  example,  Alassio  is  now  a  favorite 
resort.  How  many  know  that  Gara- 
baldl  as  a  boy  was  rescued  from  drown- 
ing in  a  storm  off  that  tow'\;  th^r  in 
1880  when  he  spent  the  winter  there 
be  looked  up  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
rescuers  and  embraced  the  old  man  who 
dimly  remembered  the  Incident. 

Even  those  who  are  not  going  to  the 
Riviera,  will  enjoy  this  book.  Their  de- 
sire will  be  whetted;  or  they  will  see 
and  know  this  coast  better  than  many 
who  make  a  whirlwind  tour. 

We  doubt  if  many  would  be  prompted 
I  to  take  the  cruise  that  H.  W.  Tomlin- 
I  son  took  In  the  tramp  steamer,  the 
I  Capella,  up  the  waters  of  the  Amazon 
'  and  into  the  Brazilian  Jungle.  There  la 
now  a  fifth  edition  pf  "The  Sea  and  the 
Jimgle"  published  by  E.  p.  Button  & 
Company.  The  story  is  among  the 
great  narratives  of  adventure.  Mr.  Tom- 
linson  dedicated  it  "to  those  who  did 
not  go."  As  for  the  telling,  it  may  be 
said  of  him  what  Conrad  wrote  of  W.  H. 
Hudson:  "You  caji't  tell  how  this  fel- 
i  low  gets  his  effects.  He  writes  as 
the  grass  grows;  the  good  God  makes 
it  there,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it." 
If  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  a  singular  faculty 
of  bringing  what  he  saw  before  one's 
eyes  and  nose,  so  that  one  is  with  him 
on  ship-board  and  alone  with  him  in 
ttie  horror  of  the  Jungle,  he  has  also 
She  gift  of  making  the  Incredible  seem 
real.  There  is  the  story  told  by  Sandy 
of  Jack  Driscoll  at  Cardiff;  of  his  en- 
counter with  the  old  woman  and  his 
subsequent  meeting  with  a  girl  in  a 
new  place;  how  when  he  came  out  that 
night  and  called  on  Annie  whom  he 
hoped  to  wed,  she  looked  at  him  "like 
she  didn't  know  him,"  and  was  a  bit 
afraid  of  him.  And  when  he  saw  his 
face  in  a  public  house  mirror,  "his  eyes 
were  dull  and  red  and  gummy,  same  as 
those  ^Id  men  who've  lived  too  long, 
and  his  face  was  puffed  and  pimpled, 
and  he  had  a  lousy  white  beard."  Then 
there  ape  the  yarns  told  by  the  campk 
doctor,  and  the  one  told  by  Sandy  about 
Moffart  meeting  Davy  Jones  w^ho  kept 
souls  in  miles  and  miles  of  crab-pots. 

But  it  would  be  impertinent  to  dwell 
on  the  spell  exercised  by  tbiM  book  on 
'  readers  old  and  young.  1 

"CRADLE SONG" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
HOLLI3  STREET  THEATRE — ^Plrst 
performance  in  Boston  of  "The  Cradle 
Song,"  a  Spanish  play  in  two  acts  and 
an  Interlude  by  Gregorlo  and  Maria 
Martinez  Sierra,  translated  hito  English 
by  John  Garrett  Underhill.  Presented 
by  the  Civic  Repertory  Tlieatre,  New 
York. 

The  cast  last  night  waa  as  follows: 

sister  Sarario   Ruth  Wilton 

Sister  Marcella  Beatrice  de  Neereaard 

The  Prioress   Alm:i  Kruger 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross... Era  le  Gallieniie 

The  Mistress  of  Novices   M.ir.v  Ward 

The  Vioaress   Leona  Roberts 

Hieter  Tornera  Marsraret  G.  Love 

Hlster  Inez    Miriam  Cutler 

^  Countryman  i..Bar]o\ve  Borland 

Sister  Maria  Jesus  Oahlee  Ilubbardi 

Tlio  Doctor   Eeron  Brecher 

Teresa   JoBephine  Hutchinson 

\ntoulo  Robert  J.  Ross 

The  Interlude  was  spoken  by  Sayrej 
Crawley. 

This  play  was  written  In  1911.  It! 
was  first  performed  In  English  In  New 
York  at  the  Times  Square  Theatre  In 
1921,  when  Augustus  Duncan  brought 
It  out.  Miss  Le  Gallienne  revived  it  at 
Uie  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre,  New 
Vork  on  Jan.  24,  1927.  It  was  the, 
eventh  production  of  the  Civic  Reper- 
1  cry  Theatre.  The  Spanish  Players  per- 
tormed  the  play  In  New  York  at  the 
Forrest  Theatre  on  March  9,  1927. 

Here  is  an  engrossing  and  movlngj 
iDlay   without   action,   without  strong 

■  ituatlons,  without  a  "scene  a  falre.": 
JIow  simple  is  the  story  I  A  woman  of 
the  streets  leaves  her  base-bom  baby 
i't  a  convent  of  Dominican  nims,  with 
a  letter  begging  them  to  care  for  her. 
They  accept  the  charge.  The  doctor 
of  the  village,  visiting  the  convent  at 
the  time  of  the  unexpei-ted  present, 
gives  the  baby  girl  his  name,  so  that 
the  birth  may  be  registered.  Eighteen 
vears  pass  and  the  nims  tearfully  pre-, 
'pare  Teresa  for  her  wedding  and  de-, 


oiii  ■    iid  i  jiju,  I  iiUi,.,-\f  r's  wife.    Uv     o.-  Hichards,  ^hi; 

''The "irresistible  charm  of  the  play  is  Inimitable  comedlaii  of  the  company, 
In  the  dialogue  which  reveals  the  vari-  stands  out  as  he  always  does,  this  time 
ous  characters  of  the  sainted  woman,  in  the  role  of  an  easy-going  marine, 
the  youthfulness  and  ingenuousness  of  Jack  Westerman  handles  a  nice  bit  in 
Teresa,  the  rough  humor  of  the  doc-  the  first  act  as  the  Intoxicated  quarter- 
tor,  and  the  manly  simplicity  of  An-  master. 

tonic.  Then  there  Is  the  peacefulness  The  set  is  excellent  and  the  off-stage 
of  the  two  scenes,  the  room  opening  atmosphere  added  a  great  deal  to  the 
upon  the  cloister,  and  the  convent  par-  whole  performance.  The  man  in  charge 
lor.  There  is  the  convent  atmosphere, ,  of  the  rain,  however,  could  provide  a 
which  is  in  no  way  disturbed.  little  lighter  shower  so  that  in  many 

Then  there  is  the  absolute  perfection  Instances  the  words  of  the  players  would  i 
of  the  performance,  a  performance  In  I  not  be  drowned  out.    A  large  audience  j ' 
"  " "        was  enthusiastic  In  Its  approval,  al- 1 

though  the  typical  stock  company  audi- 
ence "giggle,"  played  an  important  part 
in  the  evening's  proceedings.  If  you 
saw  the  original  version  of  "Rain,"  you 
will  be  interested  in  making  comparison  i 
with  this  production,  and  if  you-  never 
happened  to  see  the  New  York  company, 
the  St.  James  players  will  offer  all  ^* 
that  you  need.  A.  F, 


which  the  dream  of  a  tnie  ensemble  is 
fully  realized. 

These  nims  differ  In  character  though 
they  are  imited  by  holy  vows  and  re- 
"gious  consecration.  There  is  the  prior- 
ess, mindful  of  the  order's  rules,  but 

human,  ready  to  forgive  a  lapse;  quick 
to  rebuke  when  a  mm  Is  Intolerant  to- 
wards an  offender.  Sister  Marcella  Is 
given  to  fits  of  melancholy.   She  think; 


of  the  world;  the  sunshine  and  the  p  ^  _  Ro/>p1vp<3  Warm' 

suggestion  of  liberty  without  the  walls  i^Ctcr  tUgginS  KCCClVeS  warm 
depress  her.    There  Is  one  who  would      ■Dorpniinry  frnm  AnHipnrp 
maintain  even  stricter  discipline,  sharp      Keception  trom  AUOience 

in  speech,  htunorous  at  times,  perhaps   . 

unconsciously,  a  grenadier  of  a  wom- 
an. Opposed  at  first  to  the  adoption  of  Peter  HIgglns,  youthful  Irish  tenor, 
Teresa,  she  breaks  down  when  the  girl  Willie  Solar,  "International  enter- 
leaves.  Sister  Joaima  of  the  Cross  was  ..^  „  ^taa^  v,«r,«,.«  ♦v.i'.,  rrroeve 
the  first  to  mother  the  helpless  babe.  «»l°er,  divide  honois  on  this  weeks 
The  maternal  instinct  Is  strong  within  B.  F.  Keith  bill  with  the  100  per  cent, 
her  breast.  She  remembers  when  as  a  American  beauty  backgrotmd  of  Jean- 
young  girl  she  carried  in  her  arms  the  ette  Hackett  and  Harry  Delmar's  girl- 
little  ones  of  her  own  family.   Teresa  show,  'Tjuxurles." 

sees  In  her  a  mother,  yet  when  tlie  girl  Mr.  Higgins,  a  slim  yotmgster  who 
pours  out  her  love  for  her  she  would  apparently  is  what  he  styles  himself, 
stop  the  outburst  of  affection  which  she  "Stageland's  Yotmgest  Irish  Tenor," 
secretly  welcomes.  When  Teresa  tells  would  be  singing  yet  if  he  had  con- 
of  her  consuming  love  for  Antonio,  Sis-  sented  to  take  all  the  encores  last  night's 
ter  Joanna,  against  her  will,  thinks  audience  attempted  to  accord  him. 
what  might  have  been  her  own  happl-  Mr.  Solar,  who  likes  plain  "Willie" 
ness.  It  may'here  be  said  that  in  this  better  for  a  name,  has  been  making 
long  scene  between  Sister  Joanna  and 'em  laugh  all  over  Prance,  Italy,  Ger- 


Teresa  the  dialogue  occasionally  be 
comes  sentiments^,  and  one  could  wish 
the  scene  a  httle  shorter. 

So  sirfcere,  so  effective  Is  the  perform 
ance  that  the  spectator  feels  that  he 
is  an  intruder  in  the  convent;  that 


sophisticated  girl,  not  ashamed  of  he:  look  at  as  to  listen  to, 


many  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  He 
dares  Boston  to  keep  a  straight  face 
through  his  act,  but  nobody  has  done 
it  yet. 

The  Hackett-Delmar  revue  advertises 
itself  as  In  Its  sixth  season.    Its  sing- 


he  like  Antonio,  should  be  allowed  t<  }ng,  dancing,  smiling  chorus,  however, 
see  and  hear  the  holy  women  onl>  ^_as  y^uthful^as^lte  cc«tmnlng  Js  mod- 
through    the    grated    window.  Misi 
Kruger  as  the  prioress  possessed  th( 
requisite  gentle  authority  and  sympathe 
tic  sanctity.     Miss  Le  Gallienne  re^^ 
vealed  Joanna's  character,  her  yearning 
for  earthly  affection,  the  wild  regre 
against  which  she  struggled  as  a  nun 
Miss  Hutcheson  was  a  charming,  un 


em.  Husbands  turn  their  headj  away 
and  strong  men  spend  their  lunch 
money  for  aU-week  tickets. 

Hama  and  Yama,  "the  Nippon  won- 
ders" open  the  show  with  a  tight  rope 
and  balancing  act.  "We  Three,"  billed 
to  appear  in  "singing  that  is  different," 
appeared  and  sang  and  are  as  easy  to 


evident  love.    But  all  were  excellent 
there  was  no  "out"  in  the  performance 
An  audience  tliat  filled  the  theatn 
was  deeply  Impressed. 

KEITH-ALBEE  ST.  JAMES— "Rain, 
drama  in  three  acts  by  John  Colton  and 
Clemence  Randolph,  founded  on  a  story 
called  "Miss  Thompson,"  by  W.  Somer- 
set Maugham.  Jeanne  Eagles  played 
the  principal  role  for  four  seasons,  ap- 
pearing in  tills  city  last  season  at  the 
Park  Theatre.  The  St.  James  cast: 

A  Native  Girl  Virginia  Stokes 

A  Jjatlve  Policeman  K.  P.  Howwa 

A  Native   K.  A.  Fernando 

Another  Natlro  ....WUUam  Laukaha 

Ameena     Elizabeth  Wiloox 

Private  Grlrw.  tJ.S.M.C. .  .Houston  Richards 

Corp.  Hodsrson.  U.S.M.C   Harold  Chase 

Sertp,^  O  Hara.  U.S.M.C  "Walter  Gilbert 

Joe  Horn   Louis  Leon  Hall 

Mrs.  Alfred  Darldson   Edith  Speare 

^ir^'J.'"".  William  Blair 

Mrs.  McPhail  Sydel!  Landre*- 

Quartermaster  Bates  Jack  Weatertnan 

Sadie  Thompson    Ruth  Shepley 

Rev.  Alfred  Davidson  Frank  Charlton 


A  stageful  of  trained  straw  hats 
featiu-es  the  act  of  Moran  and  Wiser 
who  play  catch  with  the  spectators  and 
make  tlie  latter  like  it. 

"Almost  Single,"  a  one-act  comedy, 
with  Julia  Nash  and  C.  H.  O'Donnell, 
satirizes  marriage  after  seven  years. 
Last  night's  audience  foimd  plenty  in  I 
the  sketch  to  laugh  at.  Even  those 
unwedded  applauded  heartily.  | 

"Rookies"  Is  Virile  Show  with 
Plenty  of  Humor 


The  presentation  of  "Bain"  Is  an  am- 
bitious undertaking  for  any  stock  com- 
pany and  the  St.  James  players  this 
week  come  throtigh  with  flying  colors. 
Comparisons  with  the  original  produc- 
tion are  only  natural,  particularly  when 
Its  nm  was  such  a  long  one  and  "Sadie 
Thompson"  became  so  notable  a  figure  to 
theatre-goers.  Ruth  Shepley,  leading 
lady  at  the  St.  James,  has  this  role 
and  sh'e  does  an  excellent  Job.  She 
lacks  the  heavy  resonant  voice  that 
Miss  Eagles  gave  to  the  character,  but 
the  very  fact  that  she  does  not  try  to 
imitate  too  closely  Miss  Eagles's  con- 
ception of  the  part.  Is  one  of  the 
striking  features  of  Miss  Shepley's  per- 
formance. Her  "big  scene"  with  tlie 
Rev.  Davidson  was  kept  down  nicely, 
for  here  Is  a  great  opportunity  to  over- 
act. In  the  third  act,  after  the  minis- 
ter has  worked  his  reform,  her  per- 
formance differed  from  Miss  Eagles  In 
that  Miss  Shepley  makes  "Sadie"  a 
rather  sweet,  appealing  little  soul,  while 
Miss  Eagles  suggested  more  the  whipped 
dog  in  her  encomiters  with  O'Hara,  the 
hearty  marine  who  loved  her,  and  the 
minster.  Walter  Gilbert  did  his  usual 
excellent  work  as  O'Hara. 

As  for  the  other  Important  roles, 
Louis  Leon  Hall  as  "Joe  Horn"  cotild 
move  more  slowly  and  Indolently  to  Im- 
prove his  performance. 

Frank  Carlton  was  entirely  satisfacto- 
ry as  the  Rev.  Davidson.  Emma  Wilcox 
added  atmosphere  as  Ameena,  Joe's 
native  wife.  She  was,  by  the  way,  a 
member  of  the  original  "Rain"  com- 
pany.  Edith  Speare,  confined  this  sea- 

.^"!*v,?^PP^IUl    George  K.  Arthur  is  pint  size  but  I 
roles,  is  first  -^*e  as  the  straight-lacedfi  with  a  nice  sense  of  humor  and  a 


Rookies."  a  screen  comedy  based  on 
an  original  story  by  Byron  Morgan,  di- 
rected by  Sam  Wood  and  presented  at 
the  State  Theatre  this  week  with  the 
following  cast: 

Sergeant  Dlgga  Karl  Dane 

Gregr   ....OeorfB  E.  Arthur 

S^.'.'y  Jy"*^*   Marcelino  Day 

Zella  Fay  Louise  Lorraine 

The  Judm  Prank  Currier 

Colonel     .  .   H.  Calvert 

Serereant  O'Brien  .4;  Tom  O'Brien 

With  all  of  the  wars  used  fep  as  screen 
to  the  Citizen's  Trahilng  Camp  In  order 
to  get  their  men  In  khaki  and  their 
cameras  trained  on  them.  "Rookies"  is 
a  virile  screen  play  with  dust,  two 
pretty  girls,  chewing  tobac»o,  a  gen- 
erous allotment  of  vulgarity  and  fun 
in  it.  The  theatre  rocked  for  half  an 
hour  with  the  echoes  of  good,  hearty. 
mascuUne  laughter  after  the  film  had 
dimmed. 

material,  the  movie  makers  have  turned 
Some  one  had  a  happy  thought  when 
they  teamed  Karl  Dane  and  George  K. 
Arthiur.    A  unifoiTO  is  as  becoming  to 
Dane  as  pink  is  to  a  blond  and  his 
present  part  fits  so  well  it  must  have 
been  melted  and  potired  aroimd  him. 
When  Dane,  as  Sergt.  Dlggs,  swings 
Into  a  night  club  and  discovers  Zella 
Fay  (Louise  Lorraine)  his  natural  hu- 
'mor  finds  an  outlet  against  her  dancing 
partner,  played  by  George  K.  Arthm-. 
P^'om  that  time  the  two  men  find  them-  [ 
selves  entangled  and  George  eventually 
winds  up  In  the  company  of  citizens  | 
training  to  wrap  leggings,  under  the 
bright  super\-lsion  of  Sergt.  Dlggs.  | 
Everyone  works  hard  with  the  com-  1 
edy  in  this  picture  excepting  Karl  Dane 
and  George  K.  Arthur.    The  bland  and  • 
lumpy  Dane  has  a  bucolic  grace  that  Is 
never  fatiguing.    He  may  romp  and 
play  like  a  Newfoundland  puppy,  but 
j  one  feels  In  case  of  fire  he  would  rescue 
all  of  the  children  from  the  top  story 
without  any  effort.    Even  In  the  last 
sequence  of  "Rookies,"  when  the  story 
turned  serious  and  Dane  was  forced 
to  be  rather  seasick  and  scared,  he  did 
both  with  a  large  talent 


Continuing  Pla: 

COLONIAL  —  "Crlss-Cross."  ti.e 
Stone  family  In  a  Dillingham 
musical  extravaganza.  Last  two 
weeks. 

WILBUR— 'Xlsten  Dearie,"  musi- 
cal comedy  with  Fred  HUle- 
brand,  Laura  Lee,  Stanley  Ridges 
and  others.  Second  week. 
COPLEY— "The  Ghost  Train," 
mystery  play  by  Arnold  Ridley 
enters  its  23d  and  last  week. 
GAYETY— "Bozo"  Snyder  stars  in 
his  own  production.  Fourth 
week* 

RUNNING  WILD' ON 
AT  METROPOLITAN 

W.  a  Fields  In  "Running  WDd"  Is  on 
the  screen  at  the  MetropoUtan  Theatre 
this  week.  It  Is  another  draaestlc 
drama  in  which  the  potentates  *  Par- 
amount thrust  Mr.  Fields  and  In  which 
he  Is  so  realisticaUy  patheUc  that  the 
absurdity  of  his  material  fades  In  the 
sunlight  of  his  accomplishments.  Futile  1 
and  modest  the  mere  male  arises  In  the 
morning  and  to  his  sstting-up  exercises 
via  the  radio.  The  domestac  wheels 
-=Urt  revolving  with  a  hen-Uke  second 
Wife  ruUng  the  household  with  unre- 
lenting vigor.  Shades  of  the  movies 
of  another  day  and'  more  than  faintly 
reminiscent  are  the  sceties  where  the 
fat  son  yells  "Ma"  and  Ma  lays  down 

l-Vto  law 

Mary' Brian  Is  the  pretty  daughter 
of   the   lamb-like   husband  and  she 
proves  conclusively  that  a  pretty  girl 
is  an  asset,  especially  when  the  softly 
rounded  chin  can  be  asformidable  as 
a  rock  ribbed  coast.    When  she  says 
"No  wonder  they  don't  respect  yoti. 
with  a  toss  of  her  head  toward  the 
"steps"  of  the  family,  one  Is  InipressecL 
With  the  help  of  a  hypnotist  the 
lamb-like  one  turns  into  a  roaring  lion 
and  accomplishes  all  that  one  would 
have  him,  even  to  Jumpmg  on  the  pic- 
ture of  the  remarkable  first  mate  of 
Ills  irate  wife,  and  having  his  en- 
nobled face  hung  ip  the  place  of  honor 
Jolin  Murray  Anderson  has  taken  nis 
revuelet  "Patehes"  seriotisly  and  has 
accompilshed  a  weU  staged,  well  tralneo 
combination   that   is  entertaining  n 
every  respect.    Gene  Rodemich  and  m. 
Merry  Makers  don  overalU  this  wept, 
forget  their  hayseeds  long  enoug.i 
play  symphonic  jazz  and  accomp' 
Evelyn  Hoey  In  a  return  engager.^ 
and  CUff  Crane,  the  rube  dancer 
has  silently  pranced  through  numerous 
musical  comedies  in  Boston. 

Messrs.  Martel  and  KUen  ^am  a 
musical  argument  entitled,  "OrthestKi 
vs.  Organ,"  in  which  they  both  E|cceed. 

'KNOCKOUT  RHLLY' 
AT  SCOLUY  SQUARE 

One  of  those  fast  moving  comedy 
dramas  with  which  Richard  Dlx  hai 
car\'ed  for  himself  cinema  fame, 
"Knockout  Rellly,"  his  latest,  is  the  at- 
traction at  the  Scollay  Square  Olympla 

RAlAH  RABOID  IS 
BACK  AT  OLYMPIA 

Constance  Talmadge  hfts  her  best  roit 
to  date  m  "Venus  In  Venice,"  at  the 
Washington  Street  Olympia  Theatre  this- 
week.  Connie  Is  a  Venice  canal  thief 
thrown  by  a  trick  of  fate  Into  the  com- 
pany of  a  romantically  Inclined  Ameri- 
can artist  in  the  person  of  Antonio  Mo- 
reno. There  Is  plenty  of  both  comed> 
and  romance  In  the  picture.  As  ti: 
lltUe  gamin.  Impulsive  and  mlschlevor 
whose  exploits  among  the  canals  * 
Venice  have  earned  her  the  sobriqu 
"Th''  Water  Rat,"  she  Is  Inlmltab! 
Coniue  and  Marco,  hei  aged  Par^^';.'^ 
crime,  rob  the  guests  at  a  wedd.^^. 
Diving  from  a  bridge  to  escape  the  p. 
lice  she  lands  In  the  gond,.    o.  Ant 
Moreno.  Then  a  romance 
what  hindered  by  Julani 
the  haughty  fiancee  of  tli. 

Somewhat  in  the  backiv 
ward  Matrindel,  Hedda  . 
Carillo   and   Carmei  ' 
lending  capable  supi 
players.  The  scenes  o 
where  much  of  the 
seem  genuine,  altho 


'  Xb  scraccn,  metopnoruaiuy,  one  anbu. 


"ft 


liot  tci  bet  best  roJe  since ,  siteHthe  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  n\ 


York.  The  chief  hotels  then  w 
St.  Nicholas,  the  Metropolitan,  the  .i  -  u; 
and  the  Brevoort.  And  I  remembpr 
seeing  a  picture  of  John  Wilkes  Booth 
in  the  office  of  the  Tremont  House 
when  he  was  acting  Lucius  Junius  Bru- 
tus." And  so  they  chatter.  How  much 
more  commendable  were  the  grave  old 
men,  warmed  by  the  sight  of  Helen,  en- 
dowed with  the  30  attributes  of  idea) 
beauty, 

a  Pal."  The  Dancing  McDonalds  I  c,,.  ny.f^tl^^U^^^"^^^'^  .  . 
out  the  vaiidPviiiP  fthnrt  s.ihwt.:  I  °"  chirping,  and  send  voices  out,  that 


West." 

1  Raboid,  who  thoroughly  mystl- 
d  and  amazed  Olympla  patrons  the 
k  before  last,  is  back  by  popular  de- 
nd  for  another  week.  The  act  is  pos- 
'ely  uncanny,  and  the  rajah  answers 
'ery  question  with  ease.  Surrounding 
le  rajah  Is  a  vaudeville  bill  of  real 
rit.    Lew  Reed  and  Paul  LeVere  do 
e    cyclonic    dancing,    with  banjo, 
tar  and  violin  playing.  Marie  Stod- 
has  a  new  skit,  "Entertaining  the 
ice,"    Jarrett  and  Dalrymple  offer 


id  out  the  vaudeville.  Short  subjects 
ilete  a  well  varied  bill. 

1*/T  —  


At  Brussels  our  Lindbergh  with  a 
act  that  Is  natural  to  him  and  uncon- 
iclously  exercised  said  he  would  like 
0  hear  La  Brabanconne,  the  national 
mthem  of  the  Belgians,  whereupon  the 
oarltone  Bouillez,  who  had  sung  the 
"Star  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  obliged 
the  airman  by  lifting  up  his  voice. 

The  Brabanconne  was  Inspired  by 
the  revolution  of  1830  when  Belgium 
gained  her  independence.  The  writer 
of  the  words  was  Louis  Dechez,  knowii 
as  Jenneval,  a  voung  actor  at  the  Royal 
Theatre  of  the  Monnaie.  He,  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  revolution,  joined 
a  volunteer  company.  He  wrote  his 
poem  and  recited  it  at  a  restaurant,  the 
Golden  Eagle.  In  an  engagement  near 
Lierre  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball. 
The  song  was  sung  by  LafeulUade,  a 
tenor,  at  the  Monnaie  on  Sept.  12,  1830. 

The  music  was  composed  by  Francois 
Van  Campenhout.  Louis  de  Mesmacker 
had  written  music  for  the  verses,  but 
It  did  not  please.  It  has  been  said  that 
Campenhout  was  Indebted  to  an  old  air 
or  airs.  This  Campenhout  (1779-1848), 
blessed  with  a  magnificent  voice,  had 
sung  at  Paris,  The  Hague,  Lyons,  Rouen. 
He  was  at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  in  1803, 
He  left  the  stage  In  1827,  having  com- 
posed several  operas,  church  music, 
choruses,  songs. 

The  Brabanconne  was  played  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, led  by  Henri  Rabaud.  This; 
concert  on  Dec.  30,  1918,  celebrated  the 
close  of  the  year  of  victory.  The  na-  ; 
tlonal  airs  of  the  United  States,  Bel-  I 
gium,    England,    Italy    (the  Marcla 
Reale  Italiana),  France  were  played  be-  • 
fore,  compositions  by  Chadwlck,  Bizet, 
Verdi,   Famaby,   Franck   and  Heni7 
Carey  ("America"). 

When  Delhasse  mentioned  In  his  biog- 
raphy of  Campenhout  the  singer's  year 
of  birth,  the  beau  of  former  years  re- 
monstrated In  a  letter: 

"Why  the  devil  did  you  dig  up  that 
atrocious  date  which  you  nail  on  my 
sexagenarian  forehead?  When  the  grave 
digger  has  accomplished  his  task,  and 
the  corpse  has  received  on  his  face  and 
belly  four  or  five  feet  of  earth,  n,  i,  nl, 
It's  all  over;  the  farce  has  been  played. 
Then  dates  can  come  in  plenty;  and 
the  dead  man  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  pitiless  truth.  If  the  old  artist  has 
preserved  up  to  the  time  cf  his  latest 
performances  some  vestiges  of  a  re- 
markable talent,  oh,  then  It's  another 
thing;  one  would  say,  good  Lord,  Is  it 
possible!  What!  The  dead  man  was  so 
old?  It's  prodigious!  But  to  throw 
this  terrible  1779  in  his  face  while  he 
ta  alive;  this  is  to  kill  him  morally.  My 
dear  Delhasse,  my  birth  certificate  Is 
the  only  one  wrong,  it  is  old!  and  I  feel 
that  my  cerebrum  is  still  solid  enough 
to  be  good  for  something;  everything 
is  not  gone;  there  is  still  oil  in  the 
lamp;  we'll  show  It,  Apollo  riding  us." 

Who  Is  the  more  pitiable,  the  man 

that  shrinks  from  telling  his  age  or  the  'K»la  roisi  (his  niece:  bookkeeper) 

one  that,  knowing  his  machinery  is  lR,^ar  Brovik  (his  son:  draughtsman) 
creaking  and  will  soon  stop  working,  ,  Robert  r.  Ross 

boasts  of  his  years?  There's  old  Mr.  jHalTfcrd  Solness  (master  builderr  Brecber 
Wheezucks,  Jabez  B.  Wheezucks.  His  !  yji^^  soiness  ....  Aim"  Kruser 
eyes  are  dim  and  rheumy;  he  shuffles  .Dr.  Heniai  (piij-siciari)  sayre  crawley 

when  he  walks:  he  tells  in  a  thin  voice  Hilda  Wan^l  Era  I>e  OalUenne 


scarce  can  pierce  our  ears 
I  For  softness,   and   their  weak,  faint 

soimds;  so,  talking  on  the  tow'r, 
These  seniors  of  the  people  sat;  who 

when  they  saw  the  pow'r 
Of  beauty.  In  the  queen,  ascend,  ev'n 

those  cold-spirited  peers, 
Those  wise  and  almost  wither'd  men, 

found  this  heat  in  their  years, 
( 1!hat  they  were  forc'd  (though  whlsper- 
;  Ing)  to  say:  'what  man  can  blams 

,  The  Greeks  and  Trojans  to  endure,  tor 
J         io  admlr'd  a  dame 
'  So  many  mls'ries,  and  so  long?   In  her 
I         sweet  count'nance  shine 
j  Looks  like  the  Goddesses.'  " 

I  THE  NEW  JVIYTHOLOaT 

_  As  the  World  Wags 
j  Once  a  stage  comedian  pulled  such 
i  well-known  wise  cracks  as  '  So's  yer  old 
I  man!"  and  "It  won't  be  long  now!"  and 
"Sure  I  speak  French  —  Chevrolet 
Coupe!"  and  nobody  in  the  audience 
laughed.     GEORGE  THE  RED  MAN. 

ONE  BENDIGO 

A  novel  was  published  recently  with 
jWllllam  Thompson,  otherwise  known  as 
Bendigo,  an  English  pugilist,  for  Its 
hero.  Truly  a  famous  fellow  in  and  out 
of  the  ring.  A  town  in  Australia  and  a 
hat  were  named  after  him.  Becoming 
an  evangelist,  he  bashed  Satan  with 
mighty  blows.  But  how  did  he  gain  his 
name  "Bendigo"?  This  question  has 
exercised  Ingenuity.  According  to  one 
account  he  was  one  of  triplets  and  a 
friend  of  the  family  nicknamed  them 
Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abed-Nego.  It 
is  true  that  Bendigo's  first  challenge 
'  (1835)  was  signed  "Abed-Nego  of  Not- 
tingham." The  other  theory,  not  now 
taken  serlou^y,  was  that  the  boy's 
companions  seeing  his  father  approach- 
ing, would  warn  him  by  shouting 
"Bendy  go!"  But  the  boy  was  never 
called  "Bendy"  and,  as  Mr.  Weekley 
says,  the  warning  would  have  been 
"Look  aht.  Bendy,  yer  daddy's 
a-coomen." 

The  original  name  of  the  Australian 
gold  field  was  Bandicoot  Creek,  from 
the  bandicoot,  an  animal  of  the  opos- 
sum species. 

WESTERN  GENEBOSITY 
E.  H.  Cutter  sends  us  the  following 
advertisement  published  in  the  Arizona 
Republfcan-Phoenlx,  Arizona: 
Anybody  over  80  years  old  can  eat 
Free — 

AT  Willard's 

230  W.  Jefferson,  If  accompanied  by 
their  parents.  "A  fast  nickle  beats 
a  slow  dime." 


rv  that  distf^Ulsh  this  play.  The 
act,  from  this  s(5ene  to  Halvard's  | 
ii  ,  mge  from  the  tower,  is  a  poem,  or  a 
teeries  of  short  poems  with  words  turn- ' 
bling  earthward  between  them.  Halvard 
bromises  to  build  "the  most  beautiful] 
Ihlng  in  the  world,  a  castle  in  the  air"  > 

I  and  we  see  Hilda  ecstatic  as  her  1 

iMaster  Builder  climbs  the  high  place, 
great,  with  a  song,  defying  the  Mighty 
One.  "Frightfully  thrilling,"  as  Hilda 
says. 

In  Miss  Kruger's  Aline  there  was  too 
Imuch  convention.  The  feeling  of 
btrangeness,  like  a  dead  person  walk- 
ing, that  appears  in  a  reading  of  the 
jplay,  was  lacking  in  this  Aline.  She 
iseemcd  too  much  the  ordinary  faded 
Iwoman,  in  contrast  with  Hilda's  bright 
presence.  There  was  too  little  of  the 
'dweller  on  the  borderland  of  the  every 
|day  emotions,  all  through  her  scenes. 
Only  in  the  last  act  she  came  alive, 
a  woman  eaten  with  grief  for  her  lost 
"little  things" — her  burnt  family  por- 
traits, her  silks,  her  dolls. 

But,  as  a  whole,  the  strange  poetic 
quality  of  the  play  couldn't  have  been 
better  done  than  by  Miss  Le  GaUlenne's 
company.  The  smaller  pieces  fitted 
smoothly  into  the  polished  whole  of  the 
production.  Ruth  Wilton  gave  a  wist- 
ful quality  to  the  dominated  Kaia  Fosli. 
living  by  the  will  of  the  master  builder. 
Robert  Ross,  as  Kaia's  fiance,  suddenly 
coming  to  the  realization  of  Solne.ss'3 
fear  of  his  talent,  helped  make  the  last 
act  live. 

The  Hollis  Street  Theatre  was  crowd- 
ed with  an  audience  attentive  and 
enthusiastic.  There  were  no  laughs  at 
emotional  crises.  The  alisorbing  story 
of  the  Master  Builder  has  never  had 
a  more  enthusiastic  response.  The 
Civic  Repertory  venture,  which  filled 
the  old  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre  all 
vdnter  in  New  York,  has  an  equally 
respon.sive  public  in  Boston.  Except 
for  a  June  epidemic  of  whooping  cough 
the  evening  was  perfect.       R.  H.  Q. 


// 
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MASTER  BUlLDERi 

-  ■  -  I 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— "The 
Master  Builder,"  by  Henrlk  Ibsen,  pre- 
sented by  Eva  Le  Gallienne's  Civic  Rep- 
ertory Theatre.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Knut  Brovilt   (formerly  an  arehUect.  now 
In  Solness's  employ)  .  .    .  Barlowp  Borland 


the  same  old  story  three  times  in  an 
hour  to  any  one  willing  to  listen,  and 
he  win  say:  "How  old  do  you  think  I 
am?  Just  guess?"  If  courteous,  Mr.  Go- 
lightly  will  say  "Sixty,"  Wheezucks  will 
reply  with  a  graveyard  chuckle:  "No, 
sir,  I'm  79." 


In  the  old  days  of  whlskerage  men 
would  ccipipare  the  luxuriance  and 
length  of  their  beards.  Bearded  strang- 
ers would  thus  begin  a  beautiful  friend- 
ship.   Today    men    enjoy    comparing !  and 


There's  something  like  North  shore  I 
sea  bathing  in  a  view  of  this  "Master 
Builder."  The  milieu  isn't  warm,  but 
tt'g  Bracing.  A  plunge  into  the  half- 
light  of  Halvard  Solness's  life,  with  its 
spirits  light  and  dark,  tremendous 
forces  of  will,  and  brooding  fears  of 
retribution,  brings  a  direct  understand- 
ing of  beings  reduced  to  what  they 
basically  are,  stripped  of  the  coverings 
defences    of    daily    life.  Egon 


A  Canadian  Polk  Song  and  Handi- 
crafts Festival  was  held  at  Quebec  last 
month.  A  little  before  the  festival,  a 
volume,  "Canadian  Folk  Songs,"  se- 
lected and  translated  by  J.  Murray  Gib- 
bons, with  harmonization  by  Geofifrey 
O'Hara  and  Oscar  O'Brien,  was  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
This  Is  by  no  means  the  first  or  the 
only  collection  of  this  country's  folk 
songs.  Ernest  Gagnon's  "Chansons 
Populalres  du  Canada"  reached  a  sec- 
ond edition  In  1880.  The  book,  contain- 
ing over  100  songs  with  the  tunes  In 
notation,  with  many  notes,  among  them 
one  showing  the  origin  of  some  of  these 
songs  in  provinces  of  Prance,  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Princess  Louise  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lome.  It  Is  an  Interesting 
work  by  a  man  of  musical  and  literary 
knowledge  and  taste. 

There  are  other  collections:  "VeOlees 
due  bon  vleux  temps";  "Folks  Songs  of 
French  Canada,"  edited  by  Barbeau  and 
Saplr;  "Chansons  Oanadlennes,"  har- 
monized by  PreVost;  "Chansons  of  Old 
French  Canada,"  harmonized  by  Mar- 
garet Gascoigne.  A  collection  of  12 
chansons  with  English  words  by  Sir 
Harold  Boulton  and  harmonizations  by ' 
Arthur  Somerville  is  annoimced  for  pub- 
}  Ucatlon  In  London. 

But  this  volume  with  the  accompani- 
ments by  Messrs.  O'Hara  and  O'Brien 
Is  the  most  practical  collection  for 
American  singers.  Charles  Marchand 
has  contributed  an  excellent  preface  on 
the  Interpretation  of  the  songs,  remarks 
about  the  necessity  of  studying  carefully 
the  words,  assimilating  the  rhythm,  en- 
tering the  skin  of  the  person  to  be 
represented  In  the  song.  There  should 
be  grace,  moderation  and  suitability  In 
gestures.  "In  certain  classes  of  songs, 
for  instance  in  the  lumbermen's  songs, 
the  fineness  of  the  gesture  will  reUeve 
the  coarseness  of  the  words." 


ages,  and  the  older  one  of  two  feels  a'Brer>i°r  u'w"--.  convincing  pic'nre  of 
glow  of  triumph.  One  will  .say:  "I  re- 1  the  Master  Builder,  who  has  ruthlessly 
member  the  mourning  in  our  town  wresiea  nis  success  irom  nfe,  ac  the 
when  the  news  came  that  Lincoln  had  cost  of  domestic  happiness.   The  man's 


been  assassinated."  "Pooh,"  says  th© 
other,  "I  remember  the  firing  on  Port 
Sumter."  Or  they  v^lU  try  to  achieve 
siyDerlorlty  by  recalling  some  actor  or 
actress  forgotten  long  ago  except  by 
biographers  and  a  few  playgoers  whose 


memory  Is  tottering. 


immense  vitality,  his  brooding  after  the 
burning  of  his  wife's  home,  his  haunt- 
ing fear  that  luck  would  turn,  are  well 
brought  out.  Solness  lives,  he  struggles 
before  us,  we  know  him. 
Kva  Le  Gallienne  brings  a  peculiar 


play  you  saw?"  "Do  you  remember 
Henry  Dunbar'  at  the  Boston  Museum? 
'^t^  brought  a  corpse  on  the  stage?" 
t'The  first  show  I  saw"— heavy  em - 
f SJL  "y—'"^^  Wliite's  Negro  Min- 
strels.  Their  theatre  wa.v  almost  oppo- 


What's  the  first  i  Intensity  to  Hilda.  She  is  the  Younger 
Generation  of  Solness's  fears,  incarnate, 
a  lovely  vivid  bird  of  prey  who  would 
snatch  her  kingdom,  like  the  Vikings  of 
old,  with  a  "robust  conscience."  Her 
scene  with  Aline  Solness,  where  Hilda 
looks  into  the  soul  of  the  wife,  and 
wavers  at  hurting  a  human  being  she 
knows,  no  matter  how  small  and  Inef- 
fectual that  being  may  be,  does  full 
Justice  to  one  of  the  stretches  of  nure 


Speaking  of  Thomas  Moore's  "Cana- 
dian Boat  Song," 
"Faintly  as  tolls  the  evening  chime. 
Our  voices  keep  tune  and  our  oars 
keep  time," 

the,  translator,  Mr.  Gibbon,  remarks 
that  the  song  heard  by  Moore,  "J'ai  trop 
grand'  petjr  des  loups,"  is  still  sung  at 
Poitu  in  France.  "The  imported  chan- 
sons, of  which  several  thousand  have 
been  collected,  may  in  most  cases  be 
dated  as  not  later  than  the  17th  cen- 
tury. The  30  songs  chosen  for  this  col- 
lection are  not,  however,  confined  to  the 
chansons  brought  from  Old  Prance 
The  artificial  court  life  which  so  many 
?f  '^f5^''««.«=t -differs  gwatly  from  the 
life  of  the  pioneer  who  with  his  axe  had 
to  clear  the  land  for  his  farm  and  who 
penetrated  the  backwoods  in  "his  canoe 
among  fnendly  or  hostile  Indians.  Ve?y 

\ 


or  'i'^  o-Tlh^eVabltant 

sfmSe  ovf  f        °^  ^"^'^ec  with  Its 

sS  n^^tv.t"'^                      the  life  | 

snown  in  the  earliest  chansons  The 

Stf,r^v  their  ballad  mongers 

sense  o/rhv?;^f.'  'i^l^^''^'  ^^^^^^  ^^^n 
sense  or  rhythm  adds  a  vigor  \a  notec 

which  tradition  may  have  cist  in  a 
ons  tlil,  ^nT'  °'       "''^  P'«"<=h  chan- 
^^Ky''?^^^^       Canadian  song 
Souveres  troubadours  and 

v^Ls  ^-'hbons  tells  as  that  the  oldest 
known  of  the  native  songs  is  the  lament 
ot  the  dying  trapper,  Cadieux,  which 
dates  from  early  in  the  18th  century. 
Cadieux  had  been  hunting  in  the  north. 
Returning  down  the  Ottawa,  he  heard 
that  the  Iroquois  held  the  portage  He 
fired  a  gun.  while  the  rest  of  the  party 
shot  the  rapids.  He  did  not  join  his 
comrades.  His  body  was  found  lying  In 
a  shallow  grave  evidently  made  by  him- 
self and  covered  with  cedar  boughs. 
"Beside  it  was  a  poem  which  he  had 
written  with  his  blood  on  a  piece  of 
birch  bark." 

This  poem  of  11   verses  ends  (the 
translation  is  for  a  singer) : 
'Here  then  it  is  that  the  world  me  aban- 
dons. 

But  I  seek  aid  in  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind! 
Most  Holy  Maid! 

Ah,  do  not  me  forsake. 
Let  me  but  die 
In  your  arms  I  refuge  take." 
In  one  verse  Cadieux  tells  an  old  crow, 
hovering  near  him,  to  go  over  in  the 
woods  and  marshes  where  he  will  find 
more  than  one  Indian  corpse. 

In  strong  contrast  is  "La  Fille  du  rol 
d'Espagne,"  in  which  the  princjsss,  wash- 
ing the  clothes,  lets  her  ring  fall  in 
the  river.  A  gallant  sailc;;^  boy  dives, 
having  been  promised  a  kiss.  He  is 
drowned.  The  same  story  is  told  in 
"Isabeau  s'y  promene,"  though  Isabeau 
did  not  lose  her  ring  by  washing  her 
clothes. 

"Canadian  Folk  Songs"  should  Inter- 
est folk-lorists  as  well  as  singers. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  also  publish 
"Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Sonatas,"  by 
William  Behrend.  The  translation  from 
the  Danish  Is  by  Ingeborg  Lund.  The 
admirable  pianist,  Alfred  Cortot,  has 
written  a  preface  in  terms  of  varm  ap- 
preciation. There  are  23  illustrations  In 
half-tone  and  numerous  quotations  in 
musical  notation. 

Behrend,  born  In  1861,  studied  law. 
He  has  held  important  positions  under 
the  magistracy  of  Copenhagen,  and  has 
been  music  critic  for  several  newspapers 
and  magazines.  He  has  written  an  "Il- 
lustrated History  of  Music"  and  several 
biographies  of  musicians. 

The  present  volume  originated  In  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Beethoven's  Sona- 
tas, delivered  at  the  Royal  Danish  Con- 
servatory of  Mu=lc.  The  book  was  first ! 
published  in  Danish  at  Copenhagen  in  | 
1923.  The  author  tells  us  that  his  pur- 
pose as  a  lecturer  was  to  supply  a  kind 
of  historical,  biographical  and  psycho- 
logical   supplement    to    the    practical  | 
teaching  of  the  sonatas.  Preparing  the 
book,  he  wished  to  write  one  for  "Every-  I 
man,"  a  book  that  could  be  read  by  all ' 
lovers  of  music,  performers,  hearers,  any 
one  attracted  by  Beethoven's  personal- 
ity— or  music,  "a  book  which  could  be 
read  without  much  previous  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
learning,  but  for  that  of  entertainment." 

Mr.  Behrend  has  well  performed  his 
task.  He  begins  with  the  premise  that 
the  sonatas  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
"an  independent  and  individual  revela- 
tion of  the  composer's  genius,  giving  an 
insight  Into  his  spiritual  life  and  his 
experiences."  For  the  piano  was  Bee- 
thoven's favorite  instrument,  the  only 
one  that  he  mastered  to  perfection,  the 
one  to  which  he  confided  his  deepest 
secrets.  One  might  say  that  Mr. 
Behrend  has  written  the  biography  of 
Beethoven,  the  maker  of  piano  sonatas, 
the  first  composed  when  he  was  atiout 
12  years  old,  the  last  when  he  was  52, 
five  years  before  he  died. 

The  great  excellence  of  the  book  lies 
in  its  sanity.  So  many  writers  r 
Beethoven  have  delighted  in  mush  an  i 
gush.  When  Mr.  Behrend  comes  to  tiir 
so-called  "Moonlight"  sonata,  he  do,  - 
not  find  In  the  music  the  slightest  hi}i  l 
of  QiuUetta,  but  the  turmoil  of  the 
composer's  souL.  his  melancholy  and 
great  struggles;  and  while  he  admlt-s 
that  Beethoven  had  a  sensual  side  and 
was  not  fastidious  in  his  love  affairs,  he 
does  not,  unlike  Mr.  Newman,  dwell  on 
this  subject  or  dilate  on  the  probal:ln 
cause  of  Beethoven's  deafness. 

Fontenelle  asked  long  ago:  "Sonat.a, 
what  do  you  wish  of  me?"  Mr.  Behrend 
gives  an  answer  that  is  more  than  per- 
sonal: that  should  instruct  and  stiii: 
late  teachers,  pianists,  and  the  gi 
public. 

There  is  a  bibliography,  also  an  in- 
dex. 


;  '  ■  was  compelling,- 

tiuii  captiviitod  Lue  spectator  as  well  as 
the  Cavalier.    Nor  was  there  once  the 
,  disturbing  suggestion  of  an  emotional 
«  actress  condescending  to  play  In  light 
'  comedy.   She  maintained  the  appropri- 
ate spirit  throughout,  nor  did  she  step 
lor  a  moment  out  of  the  character. 
■  ]  Thus  In  finally  accepting  Fabrlzlo,  she 
By  PHILIP  HALE  i  ^^'^  Incongruous  sentt- 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE — "lA  mentallsm.  She  left  one  with  the  Im- 
Locandlera,"  a  comedy  In  three  acts  presslon  that  Fabrlzlo  as  her  husband 
and  seven  scenes  by  Carlo  Goldonl,  would  have  ample  cause  for  Jealousy. 
Translated  and  adapted  by  Helen  even  If  her  smiling  sweetly  on  her  guests 
Lohmann  from  the  Italian.   Produced  "ere  only  for  the  good  of  the  Inn. 


'ULOCANDIERA' 


at  the  Sant,  Angeio,  Ven.ce,  in  January. 
1753.  with  Maddalena  Raffl  (La  Coral- 
lina).  the  heroine.  The  play  was  pro- 
duced in  Italian  by  Mme.  Duse  at 
Miner's  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  New 
York,  on  Feb.  3,  1893,  with  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana"  on  the  bill.  Miss  Le  Gal- 
lienne  brought  out  Miss  Lohmaiin's 
translation  in  New  York  on  Nov.  22. 
1926.  the  fifth  of  the  productions  of 
her  Civic  Repertory  Theatre. 

The  Marqiila  of  Forlipopoli  ,  ,Sa.vr9  Crawley 
The  Count  of  Albafiorita  .  ,  ..Paul  Lreyssao 
Fabrlzlo,   a  servant  at  the  inn, 

Eobsrt  F,  Boss 
Tlie  Cavalier  ol  Rlpafratta  .    Euon  Brecher 

MirandoUna  Eva  Le  Gallienne 

Servant  to  the  Cavalier       Barlowe  Borland 

Orlensla    Josephine  Hutchiimon 

Djautlra   Beatrice  Do-  Neergaard 

This  comedy,  which,  as  some  say.  Is 
Indebted  to  two  comedies  by  Marlvaux 
and  Moliere'3  "La  Princesse  d'-  EUde." 
has  enjoyed  remarkable  popularity. 
There  have  been  translations  or  adap- 
tations in  English,  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Russian,  Portuguese,  Hungar- 
ian, Danish,  Greek,  Polish,  Rumanian, 
Czech,  Croatian,  nearly  40  in  all.  Bos- 
ton saw  Mme.  Duse  in  the  comedy,  fol- 
lowing her  unforgetable  portrayal  of 
Santuzza.  The  Moscow  Art  Players  per- 
formed "La  Locandiera"  here. 

Venice  was  without  clulijs.  Men  met 
for  talk  and  relaxation  at  taverns  or  at 
gambling  houses.  Goldoni  In  this  comedy 
shows  the  life  at  a  tavern,  with  a 
sprightly,  coquettish  landlady,  coquet- 
tish in  order  to  keep  custom  and  enrich 
herself.  She  has  suitors  who'ta'ould  wed 
her.  Among  them  a  marquis  proud  of 
his  blue  blood,  but  poor;  a  wealthy 
count,  who  has  bought  his  title.  The 
waiter.  In  love  with  his  mlBtress.  la 
vexed  by  their  wooing.  Then  enters  a 
confirmed  woman  hater,  the  Cavallere 
dl  Rlpafratta.  MirandoUna  sets  herself 
to  shame  the  misogynist,  to  exercise 
the  power  and  lure  of  her  sex.  "May 
her  nose  drop  off  if  she  'doesn't  make 
liim  fall  in  love  with  her  before  the 
morrow."  But  MirandoUna,  a  shrewd, 
self-fnade  woman,  would  not  wed  one 
•above  her  station.  She  gives  her  hand 
to  the  faithful  waiter. 
I  When  Goldonl  brought  out  "La  Lo- 
'candiera"  as  "Camille,  Auberglste"  at 
!  the  Comedie  Italienne  In  Paris  in  1764, 
'  the  mistress  of  the  inn  married  the 
valet  of  the  savage  woman-hater.  For 
this  the  Baron  Grimm  reproached  the 
author.  He  argued  that  though  this 
might  happen,  the  fact  that  it  could 
happen  was  not  Interesting  in  the  thea- 
tre; that  besides  truth,  the  "varnish  of 
poetry"  was  necessary.  "The  Uttle  inn- 
keeper, wishing  to  seduce  by  her  wiles, 
this  enemy  of  her  sex,  should  have  con- 
ceived a  violent  passion  for  h^m;  that 
would  have  thrown  into  the  piece  a  vi- 
vacity and  interest  that  it  now  lacks." 

So  there  was  a  demand  for  a  conven 

tlonal  happy  ending  tn  1764;  but  Gol- 
donl here  shunned  the  obvious  solution. 
The  inn-keeper  would  be  much  happier 
with  the  waiter  than  with  the  Mar- 
quis, the  Count  or  the  Cavalier  of  Rlpa- 
fratta. 

The  performance  last  night  which 

delighted  an  audience  that  filled  the 
playhouse  suggested  two  questions:  Was 
Miss  Lohmann's  "adaptation"  planned 
;  to  make  this  comedy  with  the  good  old 
;  asides  and  soliloquies  more  acceptable 
to  modern  taste,  to  turn  It  from  a  dell- 
I  cate  comedy  into  a  roUicklng  farce; 
j  should    the    performance    have  been 
pitched  In  a  h.gher  key  than  that 
Kn°sen  by  the  company.  We  doubt  If 
Goldonl  would  have  recognized  his  Mar- 
quis and  Cavalier.  He  would  have  been 
pleased  with  the  Count  as  portrayed  by 
'Mr.  Leyssac;   he  would  have  applauded 
i.oudly  Miss  Le  Gallienne's  MirandoUna. 
I  Mr.  Brecher'B  CavaLer  amused  mightily 
I  ..he  audience,  but  in  the  last  scenes  he 
I  acted  in  farce-comedy  vein.    Take  the 
I  two    actresses    impersonated    by  the 
I  charming    women.     They    played  in 
i  farcical    spirit.     Miss    de  Neergaard 
created  laughter  by  her  clumsy  cur- 
I  tesies.   Is  it  likely  that  an  Italian  act- 
I  ress  would  have  been  so  awkward? 
Here  again  was  a  departure  from  true 
Italian  comedy  of  Goldoni's  time. 
But  when  ail  has  been  said,  the  com- 
I  edy  as  it  was  understood  by  this  band 
of  excellent  players  was  entertaining 
^  and  amusing,  though  the  Marquis  as 
played  by  Mr.  Crawley  was  deficient  in 
1  the  pride  that  characterized  this  noble- 
man, unfortunate  in  his  poverty.  The 
CavaUer  called  him  a  bore.  Goldoni 
did  not  Intend  him  to  be  a  bore  with 
boresome  mannerisms  In  speech  and 
action.    No,  one  could  not  accept  this 
portrayal. 

One  hardly  associates  Miss  Le  Oal- 
Uenne  with  sparkling  comedy,  but  as 
the  hostess  she  was  vivacious,  speaking 
and  acting  with  enchanting  Ughiness 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  about  to  leave  j 
town  for  hlB  humble  shingled  cottage  j 
asked  ua  yesterday  about  novels  for  the 
summer.  For  the  Sage  of  Clamport  <le-  | 
llghtB  In  Action,  and  has  a  most  catholic 
taste.    Perhaps  those  who  know  Mr. 
Johnson  only  aa  an  Indefatigable,  In- 
trepid sociologist  may  wonder  at  his 
enjoyment  of  Ught  htcrature,  but  Rich- 
ardson,  the  famous  architect,  devoured  I 
detective  stories,  and  a  Judge  of  the 
United  States  supreme  court  rests  his 
mind  by  reading  French  novels  and  likes 
them  piping  hot.  

We  happened  to  have  a  package  of 
novels  published  by  K.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Knowing  that  Mr.  Johnson  Is  an  ad- 
mirer of  Leonard  Merrick,  we  spoke  of 
"Violet  Moses."  When  we  first  knew 
Merrick,  through  the  many  novels  in 
the  handy  Tauchnltz  edition — it  was 
long  before  W.  D.  Howells  discovered 
him — "Violet  Moses"  was  mentioned  on 
a  publisher's  fiy  leaf,  but  the  novel  was 
not  included  in  the  series.  It  was  Mer- 
rick's first,  and  it  was  said  that  he 
wished  it  to  be  forgotten.  He  finaUy 
yielded  to  the  wish  of  his  American  pub- 
lishers. The  story  is  not  so  good,  it  la 
not  so  well  written  as  the  later  ones,  of 
which  "Conrad  In  Quest  of  His  Youth" 
is  the  best;  there  are  digressions,  there 
are  comments  on  life  and  manners  that 
are  rather  yeastv:  but  there  is  true 
delineation  of  character,  there  are 
strong  situations,  there  Is  a  bitterness 
that  is  not  displeasing.  This  novel  is 
by  no  means  negligible;  it  was  worth 
reprinting  if  only  to  shsw  the  later  de- 
velopment of  a  novelist's  Indisputable 
art.  The  visit  of  Violet  and  her  aunt  to 
the  lodgings  of  Morris,  who  as  a  suitor 
had  been  rejected  by  the  girl,  is  ad- 
mirably described.  "There  is  one  taste 
the  scientist  has  in  common  with  the 
flaneur;  the  gentleman  shares  It  with 
•Alf  and  'BiU';  it  is  to  see  the  girl  he 
wants  to  marry  under  the  roof  that 
shelters  himself."  The  return  of  Violet's 
impossible  scapegrace  father;  the  de- 
scription of  her  dismal  life  with  her 
family,  so  dismal  that  she  married  the 
rich  and  vulgar  Moses,  the  Jew;  the 
inevitable  racial  confUct  that  brought 
unhappiness;  the  temptation  to  elope 
with  Morris — and  here  the  dialogue,  as 
in  some  other  chapters.  Is  youthfully 
rhetorical— all  this  is  vivid,  with  sur- 
prislnfflv  skilful  portrayal  of  character, 
in  a  writer's  first  novel.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  it,  "Violet  Moses"  Is  not  dull. 

A  novel  of  a  very  different  type  Is 
"Bill  Myron,"  by  Dean  Fales.  It's  a 
rough-and-tumble  story  of  a  man  who 
is  a  fighter  from  his  boyhood  as  a  ruler 


ather  took  him  into  his  limousine  after 
the  trial.  "A  faint  aroma  of  alcohol 
filled  the  upholstered  cage." 

"I  know  a  man  when  I  see  one,"  sadd 
the  millionaire  and  took  Bill  home  to 
Valerie. 

Tliere  is  not  space  here  to  tell  of  the 
old  shoemaker,  an  exile,  mourning  his 
daughter,  the  girl  who  saved  Bill's 
Ufe;  of  Bill  first  meeting  her  at  a  dance 

1  hall.  We  should  like  to  quote  from  the 
description  of  Talboy's  Park,  and  from 
the  speeches  at  the  Christmas  celebra- 

J  tion  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  We  are  sure 
that  Mr.  Johnson  will  enjoy  this  racy 
story.    To  quote  a  phrase  of  WiUiam 

"Cyon  Phelps,  the  eminent  Yale  profes- 
sor, displayed  In  street  car  advertise- 
ments: "This  is  a  ripping  good  novel." 
One  might  add:  "For  he-men." 


A  novel  distinguished  lay  Its  sobriety, 

asceticism,  simplicity  in  picturing  stem, 
sometimes  cruel  situations  is  "The 
Minister's  Daughter,"  translated  by 
Anna  C.  Settergren  from  the  Swedish  of 
Hildur  Dixeluis.  Mr.  Edward  Gamett  in 
his  preface  finds  the  novel  "masterly 
by  its  form,  by  its  proportion,  by  the 
precision  of  the  author's  strokes.  .  .  , 
The  book  is  rich  In  original  scenes, 
and  in  these  scenes  the  characters  dis- 
close fully  and  clearly  the  springs  of 
their  Individual  natures."  There  Is  a 
striking  contrast  between  the  outside 
scenes  of  nature  and  Ufe  In  the  Sweden 
of  1798  and  the  mental  and  spiritual 
problems  that  vex  the  men  and  women 
of  the  story.  Sarah,  the  widow  of  a 
minister,  is  tormented  by  the  fact  that 
she  had  once  been  unfaithful  to  him. 
Her  lover  refuses  to  marry  her.  A 
child  is  bom.  Sarah  must  do  penance, 
work  out  her  salvation.  To  us  the 
great  character  in  the  book  is  No- 
renius,  a  wandering  minister,  learned, 
cynical,  wretchedly  poor,  whose  pride 
brings  death  to  his  little  daughter. 
There  is  the  servant  girl,  Lydia,  a  Pagan 
creature,  who  is  executed  for  infanti- 
cide. She  cries  out  "Missus,  Missus" 
when  her  eyes  are  bound  on  the  scaffold. 
Sarah  finally  marries  the  faithful  Sah- 
len,  the  helper  on  the  farm,  but  only 
when  he  has  lost  his  sight  through  her 
enemy  Mats  Norman.  "And  all  my 
grief  over  Joel's  accident  was  unable  to 
rob  me  of  my  own  happiness;  for  myi 
love  was  now  safe  from  the  tempests  ofi 
doubt  and  fear,  even  as  a  sheaf  of 
corn  which  in  good  season  is  gathered 
Into  the  gamer."  The  story  ends  with 
Sarah's  son,  leaving  home  for  an  acade- 
my, gay  and  cheerful,  swinging  his  cap 
towards  her  as  he  sets  out  on  foot.'' 
The  further  history  of  Sarah  AleUq 
I  pulls  together  with  that  of  her  son." 

It  Is  a  wintry,  austere  tale,  one  nof 
easily  forgotten. 


-Afterward  Lord  and  Lady  Astor  es- 
corted him  to  the  terrace,  where  he 
was  entertained  at  Lady  Astor's  tea.  of- 
flclally  opening  the  strawberry  and 
cream  season.  Strawberries  picked  in 
Kent  this  morning  were  served  to  the 
airman  and  the  other  tea  guests." 

Strawberries  with  cream.  Certain 
EngUshmen  visiting  the  Utilted  States 
have  held  up  "         '  »  • 


hands  in  horror  at  the 


is  a  fighter  from  nis  ooynooa  as.  u.  luici  "J-A-erjcans  pouring  cream  on 

of  a  street  gang  to  the  end,  when  the;  sight  "^^/"^^S'l^ve  insisted  that 

well-bom  and  rich  Valene  confessing  "^ebe  berries  "a  ^ 

her  love  to  Bill,  says:  "1  suppose  you'll  t  the  only  way  lo  eat      _  ^^^^>r 
always  be  fighting,  William,  and  getting 
drunk,  and  having  girls  love  you  and 
evei-ythlng.  won't  youV"  .  .  ."I  love  you," 


eveiythlng.  won  t  you  . 
said  Bill.  And  perhaps  he  did.  Bill 
first  met  Valerie  at  the  Moonlight  Gar- 
dens which  she  visited  on  a  slumming 
expedition  witli  her  well-dressed,  aristo- 
cratic suitor,  Oliver.  Bill  was  wearing 
a  soft  pink  shirt,  a  low  cut  vest.  His 
dark,  tight  trousers  were  splayed  from 
the  knees  downward.  BiU  grabbed  her 
for  a  dance,  saying:  "How  many  mil- 
lions has  your  old  man  got?"  She  was 
at  once  attracted;  she  was  thoughtful 
when  she  left  the  hall.  Bill  saved  Alyce 
Mae  from  being  crushed  by  a  faUing 
beam.  He  called  on  her.  and  leaving, 
said  to  himself:  "Just  another  glrL  Not 
so  bad — not  so  good."  He  went  to  a 
commercial  college.  A  mechanic  by 
trade— so  he  described  himself— he 
roomed  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  worked 
for  an  insurance  company.  The  de- 
scription of  his  Ufe  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  graphic  and  amusing.  Alyce  went 
back  on  him.  When  he  found  it  out  he 
grinned  and  said:  "You  really  ain't  a 
queen  like  you  think  you  are.  You're 
jus'  a  middle-class  Jane  with  a  little 
money.  ...  In  five  years  you'U  be  so 
fat  you  can't  get  out  of  bed  without  a 
derrick."  ,^      ^  ..^ 

He  was  arrested  for  assault,  but  the 
Judge  dismissed  the  charge.  Then 
Bill,  unable  to  find  a  Job,  turned  prize- 
fighter. He  became  famous  as  "Battling 
BIU  Myron,  Pride  of  the  Middle  West," 
but  Torello  knocked  him  out,  for  BIU, 
with  a  broken  arm,  was  still  game  until 
he  saw  Valerie,  "a  frozen  image  of  dis- 
gust and  shame  and  horror."  Then  BiU 
was  tough  again.  A  girl  of  the  street 
threw  herself  between  him  and  her 
steady.  Butch,  his  old  enemy  from  boy- 
hood, and  was  shot  by„Butch;.^yalerie;s 

wii 


In    the    17th    century  , 
allowed  with  strawberriea  to  Ftftnc 
"L.  D.  L.  M."  says  in  "La  Clvlllte  No 
velle"  (1667):  "Strawberries  are  e<-.i 
\^tb  a  spoon.    If  there's  no  crt. 
one  can  season  with  wine." 

In  our  boyhood  we  knew  the.  fa; ^ 
of  a  family,  a  useful  citizen,  respec'. 
at  town  meeting,  a  member  in  gf 
and  regular  standing  of  the  Old  Chh 
(Congregational)    who   poured  cr- 
not  only  on  strawberries  and  ot 
berries,,  but  on  the  halves  of  meloi. 
and  on  sliced  raw  tomatoes,    ^t  trlt 
currants  with  cream  but  one  trial  w; 
enough. 


The  representative  of  the  Aosoclate 
Press  In  London  did  not  tell  a  gapin 
world  whether  Lady  Astor  and  her  te 
guests  speared  delicately  each  straw 
berry  with  a  fork,  or  employed  a  spoor 
Did  any  one  of  them  have  the  audacit 
to  mash  the  strawberries?  Super 
refined  Americans  shudder  at  the  sigh- 
Yet  the  poet  Calverley,  rememberin 
Beauty's  daughter  at  Chattenhan^ 
wrote: 

"At  my  side  she  mashed  the  fragran 

strawberry;  lashes  soft  as  silk 
Drooped  o'er  saddened  eyes,  when  va 
grant 

Gnats  sought  watery  graves  In  milk. 

Only  the  other  day  we  saw  the  say 
Ing:  "Doubtless  God  could  have  mad' 
a  better  berry  than  the  strawberry,  bu 
doubtless  God  never  did,"  attributed  t 
rzaak  Walton.*  Now  Walton  quoted  thi. 
saying  in  his  "Compleat  Angler"  an 
prefaced  It:  "We  may  say  of  angUn 
is  Dr.  Boteler  said  of  strawberries,  etc." 
But  which  Dr.  Boteler.  Edmand  o 
Nathaniel?  The  two  flourished  In  Wal 
ton's  time  and  published  sermons. 

The  great  Oxford  Dictionary  glv- 
many  words  compounded  with  "straw- 
berry," from  the  fish  "strawberry  bass,' 
to  "strawberry  worm."  Perhaps  the 
most  curious  of  these  compounds  l5 
"strawberry  preacher,"  a  preacher  who 
preacl»es  only  once  a  year.  Why  were 
strawberry-leaves  put  on  the  coronet  of 
a  Juke,  marquis  or  belted  earl? 


And  why  Is  the  berry  called  a  straw- 
berry? The  etymologists  are  uncertain 
One  theory  is  that  "straw"  here  mtens 
'a  particle  of  straw  or  chaff,  a  mote, 
describing  the  appearance  of  the 
achenes  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  berry."  Others  say  that  It  desig- 
nates the  runners  or  stalks,  known  as 
"straws." 


them  m  sugar,  or  better  yet  to  treat 
them  with  wine. 

Yet  In  the-  18th  century  the  poet 
Hurdls  wrote  In  his  "Village  Curate  : 
"To  Oodstow  bound.  For  strawberries 
and  cream."  George  Augustus  Sala.  In 
one  of  his  gastronomical  notes,  spoke  oi 
"Bavarois  aux  fraises"  and  "Moscovlte 
de  fraises"  In  which  the  strawberries 
were  crushed  and  passed  through  a 
tammy  before  they  were  mingled  with 
the  cream.  Sala  went  on  to  say:  Mess 
for  mess-  I  prefer  strawberries  ana 
cream  In  the  simple  English  fashion  to 
such  a  -mess'  of 'Which  the  recipe  Is 
Klven  by  Urbaln  Dubois  In  his  Cosmo- 
poUtan  Cookery'  as  a  strawberry  'Plan . 
or  flawn  with  cream:— 'Spread  a  flawn 
circle  with  tartlet  paste,  which  mask 
at  the  bottom  and  all  round  with  but- 
tered paper,  and  thus  bake  It  In  a  slack 
oven.  The  crust  being  taken  out  of  the 
oven,  remove  the  paper,  and  mask  the 
paste  with  a  thin  layer  of  apricot  mar- 
malade. The  paste  having  cooled  fill 
the  hollow  of  the  crust  with  choice 
wood  strawberries,  which  range  in  close 
layers:  pour  over  a  Uttle  very  th  c.< 
syrup-  mask  them  with  well-sugarea 
and  perfumed  whipped  cream  kept  very 
firm  Smooth  the  cream  well  with  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  raising  "  j'^e  a  dome.  I 
1  "I  would  rather  not.  said  baia. 
i  ("Flawn"  or  "flan"  is  an  archaic  word 
for  a  kind  of  custard  or  cheese  cake 
also  a  pancake.) 


The   dictionaries   say  that  !n  the- 
United  States  pine  needles  are  caUec^ 
j  "straws."   Walt  Whitman:  "The  ground 
I  in  all  directions  Is  covered  with  pint 
straw."  But  how  disappointing  are  ever 
1  the  great  dictionaries.    Among  aU  the 
I  compounds  given  by  the  Oxford  we  fail 
to  see  "Strawberry-Blonde."    On  Cape 
I  Cod  where  pine  needle  driveways  are 
'  not   unknown,   we   never   heard  the 
needles  called  straw. 

L.  R.  R.  proposes  for  our  Han  of 
Fame  Messrs.  Swlggum  Brothers  Broker- 
^age  Company,  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 
They  deal  In  ginger  ale. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  man  who  Was  very  fond  of  small 
babies  and  another  Uar  were  talking  on 
'  the  street  comer.  "Come  over  to  my 
I  house,'"  said  one.  "I  have  some  genuine 
j  pre-war  stuff." 

"No,""  said  the  other,  "I  am  going 
down  to  the  beauty  shop  to  wait  for  my 
wife."  MAIL  STUDENT. 

OTTO  GURGEL! 
fMr.   and   Mrs.   Otto   Ourgel  and 
daughters  were  Baraboo  shoppers  Pn- 
day. — North  Freedom  Item  in  Baraboo, 
Wis..  News.) 

Oh,  Otto  Gurgel.  we  envy  you 

The  honest  name  you  bear; 
We  wish  that  you  would  travel  ttmnd 

And  shriek  it  everywhere. 

You,  Otto  Ourgel.  Otto,  true. 

And  so  Indeed  ought  we. 
Instead  of  drinking  soda  pop 

Or  slooping  "round  with  tea. 

Your  name  revives  the  memories 

Of  those  dear  days  long  past 
Ere  Mr.  Volstead  threw  us  down 
And  tied  us  hard  and  fast. ' 


There  used  to  be  a  famous  eeMtx.  An- 

dersen's  in  Copenhagen.  Perhaps  U  t^ 
sUll  frequented.  Piles  of  strawberries 
quart  jSgs  of  cream  parUy  whipped 
Ss  i>f  sugar  and  nothing  else  wen 
on  the  long  Uble  In  the  cool  base 
ment  One  could  partake  for  a  smal{ 
Se.  about  12  cinta.  But  this  wa.n 
several  years  aKo. 


Yes.  Otto  Ourgel.  you've  a  name 

That  makes  us  drop  a  tear; 
It  fans  again  our  fainting  hopes 
In — 'sh — Ught  wines  and  beer. 

WeTl  make  your  name  a  slogan,  lad. 

Our  thirst  they  must  not  burgle; 
We'U  send  you  dovm  to  Washington — 
Three  cheers  for  Otto  Gurgel  I 

R.B.L. 

CUTTING  fN 

(Ixjndon  Sunday  Time*)  _ 

Americans,  when  first  they  arrtft  In 
England,  are  almost  always  full 
prise  at  the  absence  of  the  prr 
'•cutting  In"  at  dances,  wherfbv 
and  popular  girl  changes 
perhaps  five  or  six  times  d . 


NO"  plays  of  Japan  nave  been  performed  in  Boston.   A  great  Japanese  j 
I  cuica  visited  this  city  with  her  company  and  so  excited  the  admiration  of  j 
la  Calve,  who  was  then  in  town,  that  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  she  gave 
w  Vacco  the  diamond  comb  which  she  wore  in  the  last  act  of  "Carmen" ;  { 
-lit — and  afterwards  regretted  her  expression  of  appreciation.   But  with, | 
Inception  of  those  who  have  sojourned  for  a  time  in  Japan  or  made  a  ' 
"ju  study  of  Japanese  life  from  early  days,  the  history  of  the  Japanese  \ 
te  i#  unknown  to  our  students  of  the  drama.  ' 

  I 

( Asataro  Miyamori,  professor  of  English  literature  in  thejOriental  Uni-  . 
~Tltx,  Tokyo,  has  translated  "Masterpieces  of  Chikamatsu,  the  Japanese 
ietpeare.'"  Robert  Nichols,  formerly  professor  of  English  literature  in 
Imperial  University,  Tokyo,  revised  the  translation.  The  volume,  of  359 
]  octavo  pages,  with  74  illustrations,  many  of  them  beautiful,  all  truly 
jtr&tive,  is  published  in  this  country  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

I  Octave  Mirbeau  was  laughed  at  when,  making  Maeterlinck's  earlier  plays 
Inq^  to  Parisians,  he  called  the  dramatist  the  Belgian  Shakespeare.  Is 
I  ill';  Miyamori  rash  in  giving  Shakespeare's  name  to  Chikamatsu? 
J  Little  is  known  about  the  life  of  this  dramatist.  He  died  in  1724  at  the 
J  ge  of  72.  According  to  tradition  he  was  in  his  youth  a  Buddhist  acolyte, 
le  WTOte  many  plays,  80  of  a  historical  nature,  24  of  a  domestic  character. 
iis  masterpieces  were  for  the  puppet  theatre. 

In  the  long  and  interesting  introduction  the  literature  and  the  populace 
Lpld  Japan  are  first  considered.  High  and  low  were  given  to  composing 
"has  from  660  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  700.  The  subjects  were  love,  war  and  wine, 
upoems  were  transmitted  orally.  In  later  periods  there  was  a  study  of 
^^.Jiese  literature.  Under  the  Shoguns  when  merchants  were  scorned,  lit- 
Itflture  was  even  more  zealously  cultivated. 

I  -The  courtesan  figured  prominently  in  novels  and  dramas,  for  the  quar- 
prs  of  the  demi-monde  were  the  only  places  where  the  merchant  was  on  a 
|;vel  with  the  samurai.  "Among  these,  frail  ladies  were  many  accomplished 
jlrls  who,  unlike  the  courtesans  of  today,  were  versed  in  etiquette,  the  tea 
jeremohy,  flower  arrangement,  koto-playing,  and  also  in  the  composition  of 
loenis.  They  occupied  a  rather  higher  social  position  than  the  modern 
jeisha,  in  this  somewhat  resembling  the  Greek  hetairai;  and  samurai  and 
jwn  daimio  did  not  disdain  to  patronize  them.  Courtesans  of  the  best  class 
[.ere  not  without  dignity  and  pride,  and  would  never  yield  to  the  desire  of 
halions  for  whom  they  had  no  esteem."^  Girls  and  women  of  good  family 
Ippfar  rarely  as  heroines  in  the  literature  of  those  early  days. 

There  is  full  discu.ssion  of  the  "l^o"  plays;  the  "Kyogen"  or  comic  inter- 
lidss;  the  "Kabuki"  plays,  or  plays  of  the  popular  theatre;  and  the  "Forurl" 
Ir  puppet  play,  in  which  poetic  portions  describe  the  scenery,  the  expres- 
llons,  actions  and  moods  of  the  characters,  with  the  author's  judgment  on 
■heir  deeds.  These  portions  were  silng  or  chanted  by  a  chorus  seated  on  a 
lilatfonn  overlooking  the  stage.  The  chorus  also  declaimed  the  speeches  of ! 
Ihe  puppets. 


■his  most  beautiful  charactenctic.  Of  course  these  puu,,. 
are  ejtnployed  as  a  means  to  euphony  and  beauty,  "pivot  .  uian 
puns,  are  untranslatable.  And  It  should  be  remembered  in  any  estimate  of 
this  dramatist's  inany-sided  genius,  that,  living  when  he  did,  European  hls- 
tary  and  Uterature,  the  world's  scienpe  and  phUosophy  were  as  they  were  not. 

The  plays  in  this  volume  are,  with  one  exception,  "The  Tethered  Steed," 
^unabridged  translations  in  prose  of  what  are  thought  to  be  the  be«t  of  Chlka- 
matsu's  puppet  plays:  "The  Almanac  of  Love";  "Pair  Ladies  at  Poem- 
Cards";  "The  Courier  for  Hades";  "The  Love  Suicide  at  Amijima";  "Adven- 
tures of  the  Hakata  Damsel."  Episodical  details  are  omitted  from  "The 
.Tethered  Steed,"  a  wildly  fantastical  play,  and  passages  that  are  only  "words, 
words,  words,"  are  much  condensed.  Mr.  Miyamori  speaks  of  the  almost  in- 
superable obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  translator,  of  occasional  unavoidable 
paraphrasing;  the  more  unfortunate,  for  significance  and  grace,  the  beauty 
and  music  of  the  language  are  thus  sacrificed.  Yet  In  the  flowing  and  vivid 
translation  here  given  one  finds  pleastu-e.  P  H 


—  ■    ■'        —  t 

One  favorite  subject  was  double  suicide  for  love.  This  came  from  the  | 
Ipread  of  certain  sects  of  Buddhism,  which  counted  earthly  existence  as  ! 
jrosu.  -ushido  taught  that  suicide  ^s  the  best  way  of  atoning  for  one's  ' 
I  rrors.  Then  there  was  the  influence  of  the  pleasure-quarters,  for  frequenters 
ften  ruined  themselves  financially. 


Marionette  perforiiances  are  occasionally  given  today  in  Toklo  and 
ivaka.  There  are  little  puppets,  not  more  than  a  foot  high,  operated  from 
Ibqye  by  strings;  the.  great  puppets  are  at  least  two-thirds  Ufe  size*  with 
Iraborate  mechanism:  with  hands  in  which  each  joint  of  every  finger  Is 
Irtlculated,  eyes  which  move,  mouths  that  open  and  close.  They  are  held 
Ipright  from  behind.  The  chief  puppeteer  moves  the  head  and  right  hand; 
Ine  assistant  moves  the  left  hand;  another  the  legs.  The  puppeteers  work 
Iq  the  stage  in  full  view  of  the  audience;  the  puppets  are  placed  before 
liem.  All  the  puppeteers  wear  clogs  to  give  them  the  height  necessary  to 
Ihe  folding  of  the  figures  upright. 


According  to  the  author,  the  modem  reader  vrtll  prefer  Chikamatsu's 
rstlc  playsto  the  historical,  but  in  the  dramatist's  lifetime  the  historical 
►  the  favorttes.  The  dramatist  was  also  of  this  opinion,  for  the  historical 
^  las  gave  him  opportunity  to  show  his  knowledge  of  Shintoism,  Bud- 
'^ism,  Confucianism,  and  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  classics.  These  plays 
Pired  merchants  and  peasants  with  the  spirit  of  the  samurai.  The  heroes 
ere  the  bravest;  the  wise  were  all  wise.  "The  audience  of  his  dav  was  en- 
iptured  by  miraculous  Incidents  and  fabulous  characters.  The  public  taste 
as  low.  And  just  as  young  people  prefer  flowery  romances  to  the  sobriety 
roper  to  the  novel,  so  the  audience  preferred  wild  and  exciting  plots  to  the 
eliberate  delineation  of  human  nature." 


olays  were,  as  a  rule,  based  on  actual  occurrences;  drama- 
ntemporaneous  chronique  scandaleuse.    Thus  "The  Love 
u"  came  out  k  fortnight  after  the  suicide  itself.  These 
..s  liaa  unity  ol  action,  often  unity  of  time  and  place.  There  was  truthful 
ament  of  human  traits,  yet  the  characters  as  a  rule  were  types.  "Chlka- 
atsu  was  at  pains  to  portray  hiunan  nature,  not  individual  C^a-^ 

,ri  ronirnnti'^^f  ^  ^'V^  "^ly  cvents  are  beautified 

d  contemptible  characters  idealized."  Souls  of  dying  lovers  found  saivu- 
)n.    -The  dramatist  was  sympathetic  toward  men  and  women  who  took 
■fuge  in  iiuiclde  from  follies  or  guilty  courses;  benevolent  even  toward  un-. 
laste  wives  worth\-  of  pity  than  of  hate.  , 


dance.  Ammuomg^  "sraeiignt;  ori^  irns 
custom  was  told  me  by  a  charming 
young  American  at  a  luncheon  party 
last  week.  She  related  how  once,  at  a 
college  dance,  she  saw  a  man  who 
seemed  to  be  dancing  all  the  time  with 
the  same  girl.  Suddenly  he  produced 
a  $1  bill  and  held  it  out  imploringly 
behind  his  Innocent  partner's  back,  but 
still  no  one  "cut  In"  and  released  him. 
At  last.  In  despair,  he  added  a  second 
doUar.  but  with  what  euccess  history 
docs  not  rel&tel 

A  few  days  ago  we  quoted  from 
Horace  Walpole's  Jocose  letters  about 
balloons,  letters  in  which  he  foretold 
future  landing  grounds  and  aerial  trips 
to  foreign  capitals.  In  the  year  1783 
William  Cowper  wrote  to  the  Rev.  John 
Newton  about  balloons  but  in  a\  graver 
spirit.  He  asked,  in  case  man  should 
at  last  become  as  familiar  with  the  air 
as  he  has  long  been  with  the  ocean, 
whether  the  consequences  would  prove 
a  mercy  or  a  Judgment. 

"I  think  a  judgment.  First,  because 
if  a  power  to  convey  himself  from  place 
to  place,  like  a  bird,  would  have  been 
good  for  him,  his  Maker  would  have 
I  formed  him  with  such  a  capacity.  But 
'  he  has  been  a  groveller  upon  the  earth 
for  6000  years,  and  now  at  last,  when 
the  close  of  this  present  state  of  af- 
.  fairs  approaches,  begins  to  exalt  him- 
self above  it.  So  much  the  worse  for 
'him.  Like  a  truant  schoolboy,  he 
I  breaks  his  bounds,  and  will  have  rea- 
son to  repent  of  his  presumption.  Sec- 
1  ondly,  I  think  it  will  prove  a  Judgment, 
1  because  with  the  exercise  of  very  little 
foresight,  it  is  easy  to  prognosticate  a 
thousand  evils  which  the  project  must 
necessarily  bring  after  it;  mounting  at 
last  to  the  confusion  of  all  order,  the 
annihilation  of  all  authority,  with  dan- 
gers both  to  property  and  person,  and: 
impunity  to  the  offenders.  Were  I  an* 
absolute  legislator,  I  would  therefore 
make  it  death  for  a  man  to  be  con- 
victed of  flying,  the  moment  he  could 
be  caught,  and  to  bring  him  down  from 
his  latitudes  by  a  bullet  sent  through 
his  head  or  his  carriage,  should  be  no 
murder." 

This   from  the  gentle,  melancholy 
Cowper,  who  wrote  that  he  would  not 
enter  on  his  list  of  friends: 
"  (Though  graced  with  polished  manners 

and  fine  sense. 
Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 
Wlio  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm." 

One  does  not  easily  see  William  Cow- 
per going  gunning  for  airmen,  or  putting 
bullets  into  the  balloons  of  his  day. 

Yet  Cowper  forsaw  the  day— having 
dreamt  that  he  drove  through  the 
upper  regions  in  a  balloon  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  security" — when  airy 
excursions  would  be  universal,  "when 
judges  will  fly  the  circuit,  and  bishops 
their  visitations;  and  when  the  tour  of 
Europe  will  be  performed  with  much 


Do  any  of  the  New  England  fisher- 
men stand  in  fear  of  certain  wordis 
when  they  are  at  sea? 

TO  C.  ri^S  HILL 

(For  Aa  the  World  Wass) 
A  high  hill,  kind  sentinel  protecting 

those  beneath  its  breast, 
Where  life  flows  on,  as  the  ever  nmnlng 

brook. 

And  like  the  brook,  finds  a  haven  to 
rest  its  course. 

In  a  pool,  inhabited  by  water  lilies. 

But,  alas,  only  for  a  moment,  to  con- 
tinue again, 

As  mortals,  seeing  an  everlasting  calm. 

V.  W.  C. 


I 


THE  NEW  TVITTHOLOOT 

As  thi  World  Wags:  ' 

A  French  guide  took  an  American 
tourist  into  a  Paris  cafe  and  ordered  a  : 
bottle  of  chartreuse,  "No,  thanks,"  said 
the  American  tourist.    "I  never  touch  ■ 
the  stuff  any  more.     Prohibition  has ' 
got  me  completely  out  of  the  habit." 

GEORGE  THE  RED  MAN 


,Sfn^f«Ttn^  r      ^'^f         '^o'^b^ng  something  of  the  musician,  the 

nrv  lL..c  ^.rT'T        P^'^^'  ^^'^  for  spectacular  and 

I  ory  effects.   "Words,"  he  said,  "must  become  living  things   ...  Art 
n  the  .shadou-j-  frontier  between  reality  and  unreality   .   .  iRta 

,outToS;lZw  '^"."'"'  e^e^  hved-"was  iot 

r^nu  ^,  ?       P^''°"  P«i"ted  as  She  actually  was 

esult  might  conta  n  some  displeasing  element.    The  same  is  true 
oa,  while  aiming  at  reality  It  nevertheless  contains  something  cont?a^v 
'.8«ature  of  reality.  This  fc_whatart^  and  this  art  deli^htfus  ^ 

earlier  works,"  Is  thought  to  be 


greater  speed,  and  with  equal  advan-  w^-tTrir 
tage,  by  all  who  travel  merely  for  the  ^s  the  World  Wags 


NO  THANKS,  PLEASE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  new  fashion  which  some  cor- 
porations have  taken  up  of  training 
their  hirelings  in  obsequious,  politeness 
is  the  sort  of  thing  that  turns  the 
stomach  of  the  gods.    Unless  I  have 
misinterpreted  the  printed  announce- 
ment, telephone  operator,  instead  of  re- 
peating the  number  called,  which  is 
plain  common  sense,  must  henceforth 
say  simply,  "Thank  you,"  and  proceed 
to  make  the  connection.    But  why  the  i 
"Thank  you"?    "Thank  you"  for  what? 
The  subscriber  is  conferring  no  benefit 
on  the  operator,  doing  her  no  kindnjess ' 
— nothing  whatever  to  evoke  eventhe  ' 
most  superficial  expression  of  gratitude 
This  pinchbeck  politeness  is  seen  at  its 
worst  in   the  suave  servility  of  the 
ushers  In  some  of  our  theatres.  They 
are  overwhelmed  by  your  ungrudging 
alacrity  In  handing  over  your  tickets, 
enraptured  when  you  keep  your  seat 
coupons,  and  fairly  prostrated  by  your 
condescension  in  surrendering  the  same. 
If  they  would  sometimes  thank  you 
I  profusely  for  sitting  through  the  show 
I  you  might  forgive  them,  but  by  that 
time  their  powers  of  expressing  appre- 
ciation are  exhausted.    The  night,  will 
come  when  one  of  these  pests,  more 
I  than  ordinarily  unable  to  dissemble  his 
,|  love,  will  be  kicked  down  stairs  by  an 
amusement  seeker  who  dislikes  being 
slobbered  over  and  thanked  when  no 
thanks  are  due.    Or,  if  he  dislikes  re- 
sorting to  measures  of  such  violence  he 
might,  while  the  usher  is  in  the  midst 
of  thanking  him  for  crossing  the  door 
sil    quietly  ask  him  to  lend  him  ten 
dollars    The  chances  are  that  for  the 
next  half-hour  the  usher  will  be  so 
flustered  that  he  will  gag  whenever  he 
opens  his  mouth,  and  so  contribute  his 
mite  towards  maktog  the  world  a  better 
place  to  live  in.  w.  E.  K. 

HEALY  IN  LOWELL 


tage,  by  an  wnu  ...^.^.j  v..^ 

ake  of  having  it  to  say,  that  they  have 
made  it."  ^ 

TABOOED  WORDS 

On  the  island  of  Foula,  Great  Brit- 
ain's loneliest  inhabited  island — it  is 
3  Mi  miles  long  by  2%  miles  wide,  but 
there  are  hills  and  a  cliff  with  a  drop 
of  1220  feet  to  the  sea — on  this  island 
a,re  150  inhabitants,  who  fish  and  raise 
sheep. 


Was  George  P.  A.  Healy.  the  great 

American  portrait  painter,  a  resident 
of  Lowell  in  1840?  Recently  I  discovered 
a  single  column  advertisement  in  the 
old  Lowell  Courier  of  June  4,  1840  in 
which  the  painter  stated  that  he  had 
a  studio  in  the  old  Exchange  building 
here,  and  solicited  calls  from  probable  > 
patrons.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  • 
two  of  Healy's  finest  portraits,  full 
length  portraits  of  Nathan  Appleton  and 

we- read  that  there  are  some  ^orA^I^^[n%a^n7roiTS^^^^^  r'?^ 
the  men  never  mention  when  at  sea:  .|  ^g^.'^"  and  nrobaWv  a  thiS  ^  i^^'^/^^ 
light,  woman,  minister,  cat,  moon,  end.f  ^alwnston    st^ndin^^  °' 
If  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  moon,  ;  g'^l™^"'  ^.^"^^^^ 
they  say  "that  which  glides  by  n!ght."j  °  , chased  by'^a'cSc  prfest  8^ 

Mr.  Cecil  Binney  finds  a  parallel  to  go  years  aeo  for  «in  A  irS^tJi 
Hesiod's  use  of  words,  "the  knowing!  ^"herl  ln  nIw  England 


— „   Has  any  reac 

of  The  Herald  seen  this  painting' 
I^well.  o.  F.  O'DVm 


one"  for  "ant";  "the  house  carrier"  for 
"snail."  The  modern  Greeks  say  "the 
senseless  animal"  for  "horse."  Mr.  Bin^ 

nHy  reminds  us  that  the  fear  of  word^  ^^..^  ,    r,^  , 

was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  as  .„  p«?if '  ^  1813-  w 

shown    by    the    euphemism    "Euxine'  ^°  ^.^F'^,       1836  and  remained  tht 
("the  hospitable")  for  the  inhospitable  fhTr^i,,^*      ""J,^^  occasional  visits  t. 
Black  seaT  1  ^IP?^  1855  to  1867  his 


-- —  — ^^xj.  iiuui  looo  lo  1807  nis 
home  town  was  Chicago.  He  later  lived 
j|  at  Rome,  then  Paris,  and  in  1892  at 
\OhlcagQ,  where  he  died  la  1894.— Ed ) 


>»>.rov- 

x»  levue  at  the  London  PavlUon  is  p.n- 
j  titled  "One  Dam  Thing  After  Another." 
Note  that  "Dam"  Is  without  Its  final  let- 
ter "n."  Is  this  spelling  for  those  who 
are  stUl  so  old  fashioned  as  to  be  anmcod 
hy  the  eound  or  siaht  ot  "Dwrts"?  Tia* 
Victorians  compromised  on  "d — n."  But 
we  have  changed  all  that.  Women  of 
alleged  good  breeding  do  not  hesitdte 
to  say  "damn"  and  "hell"  when  the 
spirit  moves  them.  An  Kngllsh  arch- 
deacon recently  assured  a  conference  In 
the  South  of  England  that  "the  word 
damn  has  changed  Its  meaning  entirely, 
and  I  do  not  mind  saying  it  myself, 
for  one  has  to  call  a  spade  a  i>pade 
sometimes  In  order  to  say  what  one 
means."  But  has  the  word  changed 
Its  meaning?  Would  this  archdeacon 
wishing  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  call  It 
a  damned  spade? 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  wrote  In  his 
journal — we  quote  from  Mr.  Bliss  Perry's 
excellent  volume  of  extracts:  "I  confess 
to  some  pleasure  from  the  stinging  rhet- 
oric of  a  rattling  oath  In  the  mouth  of 
truckmen  and  teamsters.  How  laconic 
and  brisk  It  Is  by  the  side  of  a  page  of 
the  North  American  Review.  .  .  . 
This  profane  swearing  and  bar-rocra 
wit  has  salt  and  fire  in  It." 

And  again:  "What  a  pity  that  we  v 
not  curse  and  swear  in  good  soci 
.    .    .    For  a  hundred  occasions  tii. 
forbidden  words  are  the  only  good  on 
-Vly  page  about  'Consistency'  would  be 
jetter  written  thus:    'Damn  Consist- 
ency.' " 

Yet  we  doubt  If  talking  with  Mar- 
garet Fuller  he  swore  like  a  teamster 
jr  a  pirate. 

"Damn"  and  "hell"  are  now  heard 
50  commonly,  they  have  lost  force  and 
ntenslty  of  expression,  yet  by  some 
heatre  goers  they  are  thought  to  be 
vmuslng,  for  whenever  they  are  spoken 
an  ^the  stage  there  Is  laughter  In  the 
audience  and  not  only  from  those  pos- 
sessors of  a  hair-trigger  laugh  classified 
jy  the  late  Frank  Eugene  Chase  as 
'guffoons."  The  name  of  the  Deity  Is 
too  frequently,  too  carelessly  used  In 
modem  comedies  and  farces.  "Damn" 
and  "hell"  are  simply  vulgar  terms; 
admirai)ly  expressive  when  seldom  used 
ind  then  for  some  strong  provocation. 

Our  friend  "Snowshoe  Al"  uses  these 
words-  too  often  in  his  amiising  bed- 
time stories.  His  "damn"  and  "hell- 
uva" become  tlresom^. 

We  apologize  to  V.  W.  C.  whose  lines 
addressed  to  a  hill  were  published  In 
The  Herald  yesterday. 

For  "seeing  an  everlasting  calm,"  read 
"seeking  an  everlasting  calm." 

TO  WOODS 

Woods  soothe  those  who  are  weary — 
With  songs  from  the  tenants'  feathered 
throats; 

And  the  rustling  of  trees,  wafting  fond 

memories 

Like  taffeta  skirts,  where  once  sweet 

lavender  did  He, 
Lures  many  of  earth's  ship-wrecked 

souls 

So  barborless — to  peace. 

V.W.O. 


A  SHORT  SHORT  STORY 

(St.  Clair  Co.  HI.  MedlcaJ  Bulletin.) 
Small  town.  Busy  lawyer.  Pretty 
stenographer  Ophelia  Orchis.  Club 
woman  wife.  Shopped  In  New  York 
CiSy  every  year.  Met  lumberman.  Two 
dinners.  Two  theatre  parties.  Platinum 
wrist  watch.  $2000.00  net.  Can't  take 
It  home.  Pawns  it  $100.00.  Tells  hub- 
by she  found  ticket.  He  goes  to  N.  Y. 
C.  Comes  home.  Says  watch  no  good. 
Sold  ticket  for  $50.00.  She  cries.  Next 
week.  Goes  to  hubby's  office.  Sees 
Ophelia.  Sees  watch.  Misery.  Can't 
complain.  Acts  nice.  Forever  unhappy, 
That's  all. 


GIN  AND  ROMANCE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  recent  Herald  editorial  mentions  the 
late  Lord  Carmarthen  and  his  gin. 
"There  never  was  much  romance  about 
gin,"  says  the  writer. 

Maybe  so,  but  this  picture  from  TThe 
Way  of  all  Flesh"  has  always  appealed 
to  me: 

"Then  the  great  man  (Dr.  Skinner) 
imbent.  'And  what  shall  it  be  to  drink?" 
he  exclaimed  pensively.  'Shall  It  be 
brandy  and  water?  No.  It  shall  be 
gin  and  water.  Gin  Is  the  more  whole- 
some liquor.'  So  gin  It  was,  hot  and 
stiff,  too." 

Dr.  Skinner,  like  most  teachers,  was 
a  humbug  an4  a  bluff,  but  who  are  we 


to  say  that  lie  did  not  kdow  iiquor.^ 
Idaho.  EASTERN  ESAU. 

No,  gin  is  not  a  romantic  drink. 
Thackeray  speaking  of  Byron's  line, 
"Pill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine" 
—Thackeray  misquoted  It,  by  the  way — 
said  "small  beer  is  nectar  compared 
with  it,  and  Byron  himself  always  drank 
gin.  That  man  never  wrote  from  his 
heart."  Gin  Is  associated  with  several 
I  unpleasant  things:  gin-drinker's  liver, 
for  example;  Hogarth's  "Gin  Lane." 
Look  at  the  illustrative  quotations  fol- 
lowing the  definition  of  the  word  in  the 
Oxford  Dictionary:  "gin,  liquid  mad- 
ness," a  "gin  and  water  nose,"  "gin- 
(Irlnklng  hag."  "dull  eyed,  gin  sodden 
lout "  Ponder  the  common  slang  terms 
for  gin:  "blue  ruin,"  "misery,"  "strlp- 
me-naked."  Yet  William  Maglnn  wrote 
a.  poem  of  37  stanzas  in  which  37  words 
appear  as  rhymes  to  gln-twlst.  The 
title  is  "A  Twist-lmony  in  Favor  of  Gin 
Twist."  Here  is  the  31st  verse: 
"Though  the  point  of  my  nose  grow  as 
red  as  a  rose, 
Or  rival  in  hue  a  superb  amethyst. 
Yet  no  matter  for  that,  I  teU  you  'tis 
flat, 

I  shall  still  take  a  pull  at  a  Jug  of 

gin-twist." 

(This  drink  was  practically  a  pimch, 
"rather  freely  flavored  with  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  essential  oil  of  lemon, 
obtainable  by  rubbing  a  lump  of  sugar 
on  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  or  by  Infusmg 
their  parins  of  said  lemon-rind  Into  the 
sugared  and  spirited  hot  fluid."  Thomas 
Hood  in  his  "Ode  to  J.  S.  Buckingham, 
M  P.,"  has  something  to  say  about  gin; 
Francis  S.  Saltus,  the  brother  of  Edgar, 
addressed  a  poem  to  gin;  Charles  Lamb 
drank  this  liquor,  and  all  too  freely.— 
Ed.)  ^ 

MT  TEACHER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  teacher  wears  spectacles.   He  ha.s 
a  pair  of  spectacles  for  reading  and  a 
pair  to  put  on  when  recess  comes.  One 
day  teacher  said,  "I  am  now  going  to 
talk  about  optical  illusions.    Does  any. 
little  boy  or  girl  know  whau  an  optical 
illusion  Is?  .  .  .  Well,  I  sun  gratified  to 
know  that  when  you  do  not  understand 
a  thing  you  do  not  say  'y««.'   It  Is  Tar 
better  to  remain  in  ignorance  man  to  ■ 
tell  a  lie  to  your  teacher.  I  might  draw  j 
some  very  excellent  comparisons  here  \ 
pertaining  to  the  illusion  of  an  untruth  ' 
— but  one  thing  at  a  time.  I  continue:  ' 
Now,  at  times,  when  we  look  at  the 
moon  when  it  Is  rising  It  looks  bigger 
than  it  really  is.    That  is  an  optical 
illusion.   Supposing,  now,  I  should  look 
at  the  moon  with  my  recess  glasses  on 
— how  big  do  you  suppose  the  moon 
would  be  then?"  "I  guess  It  would  be 
about  the  same  size  as  It  always  was." 
said  a  little  boy.   "O  ye  gods!"  said  my 
teacher.    "Will  you  please  sit  down!  I 
will   simplify   the   proposition:  Wliat 
would  happen  if  I  put  my  recess  glasses 
on  when  I  read  a  story  to  you?"  "Please, 
sir,"  said  the  little  boy  who  had  just 
sat  down,  "you  wvld  probably  see  me 
outing  a  apple." 


b'umer  by  their  ini';rest  in  Lane's  Cause 
with  a  capital  A. 

While  Lane  was  sojourning  In  Paris 
he  was  arrested  by  Inspector  Wallace, 
for  some  one  of  the  workers  for  the 
Cause  had  squealed  and  told  Scotland 
Yard  where  Lane  was  lodging.  As  the 
airplane  starts,  the  passengers  seem 
to  be  highly  respectable,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lane  who  is  handcuffed  to  the 
officer.  The  officer  turns  out  to  be  one 
of  the  crooks,  and  later  ;ie  is  again  a 
detective;  still  later  a  stool-pigeon.  Lane 
is  a  voluble  person.  "Then  he  would 
talk;  ye  gods,  how  he  would  talk."  The 
wonder  is  that  Mr.  Cannon  ever  memo- 
rized his  hnes.  There  are  moments  when 
the  conversation  of  the  crooks  and  the 
detective  Is  punctuated  by  pistol  shots, 
but  no  one  is  klUed  tiU  Just  before  the 
final  curtain. 

There  is  a  pursuing  French  airplane. 
The  passenger  plane  Is  now  headed  for 
Spain,  now  for  the  upper  regions  of 
,  the  air.    The  pursuer  is  armed  with  a 
I  machine  gun.   The  scenic  effects  of  the 
1  flight  through  air  are  well  managed. 
I  The  melodrama  is  also  machine-made; 
but  It  is  so  preposterous  that  it  is  am- 
using and  except  when  there  is  endless 
repetition  in  the  conversation  it  holds 
the  attention  and  excites  curiosity.  With 
each  fall  of  the  curtain  there  is  a  pleas- 
ing shock  to  the  nerves  and  the  spec- 
tator wonders  what  the  deuce  will  cor/j 
next.  Just  who  Is  Inspector  Wallace? 
Will  Lane  turn  out  to  be  a  detective? 

The  melodrama  was  acted  as  If  the 
company  believed  In  It  and  for  a  first 
performance  the  playing  was  brisk  and 
the  talk  well  memorized.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  particularize.  Mr.  Cannon  de- 
fended ably  the  righteousness  of  his 
Cauje;  Mr.  George  gave  a  good  imita- 
tion of  a  dope  fiend;  Mr.  Clyde  was  no 
moje  impossible  than  others  who  have 
been  called  upon  to  play  that  singular 
character  a  stage-detective,  who  may  at 
any  moment  tiun  out  to  be  a  desperate 
villain — ^witness  the  last  scene  In  "The 
Bat." 


.„<^is^li 


'SOUTAIREMAN' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 
Oopley  Theatre:  First  performance  of 
TThe  Solitaire  Man,"  a  melodrama  In 
three  acts  by  Bella  Cohen  and  Samuel 
£^)ewack.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

rhnltnn   ...Rlcliard  Whorf 

tfJi.  ViUl         ■  '.v.  . .  . .  . .  .  .Elspeth  Dv1^-Pn" 

IfSberi    riascbm  Edmund  Oeorw 

liSnd  Suva   Albert  Rob  n,o„  , 

The  action,  the  shooting,  the  tirades 
agahist  war,  the  questioning  of  certain 
Saracters  now  crooks,  now  detectives. 

I  the  screeching  chattering  of  the  one  ] 
comic  figure  introduced  no  doubt  "to  j 
give  relief,"  the  putting  out  of  lights 
and  turning  them  on  again,  take  place 
in  a  passenger  airplane  supposed  to  be  i 
going  from  Paris  to  London.  i 
The  passengers  are  a  mess.    Oliver  ; 
Lane,  who  lost  an  arm  in  the  war.  Is  j 
so  Incensed  by  the  profiteers,  the  fat 
swine  who  stayed  at  home,  that  he 
takes  upon  himself  to  rob  them  of  their  j 
j  personal  property.  Including  precious  \ 
I  Jewels.  To  prepare  himself  for  this  high 
I  and  holy  mission  he  took  lessons  in  sec-  j 
ond-story   working,   safe-blowing  andt 
other   tricks  of  the  profession.     He  \ 
would  leave  his  card,  "The  Solitaire 
Man,"  with  "ex-oCQcer"  In  a  comer.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  killed  one  of  the 
swine.    Mrs.  Vail,  who  lost  a  son  In  j 
the  war,  kept  a  genteel  gambling  hell.  , 
Young  Bascom  Is  a  dope  fiend.  Alice 
Hemlng,  sweet  Alice,  was  rescued  by 
Lane  as  she  was  about  to  accost  a 
passerby.    There  was  only  thsit  or  the 
river.    All  these  crooks  are  hound  to- 


NEW  PARK  THEATE.  "The  Cat  and  j 
the  Canary."  a  play  In  three  acts  by  . 
John  Willard.  "The  cast  was  as  follows:  j 

Koror  Croeby  Walter  De  I.una 

••Mammy"  Pleasant   Mary  Diehl 

Harry  BIytho  Mack  Allyn  ! 

Suiian  Sillsby   Gertrude  Perry  j 

Cicely  Younp-    Louise  Ad'Del  , 

Charles  Wilder  Bex  Benware 

Paul  Jones   Leon  Waycon 

Annabelle  West  ..  Louise  Price 

Hendricks  Charles  J.  Lonr 

Patterson   James  Fay 

This  la  a  thing  to  harrow  the  soul 
and  make  each  separate  and  particular 
hair  to  stand  on  end.  "like  quills  upon 
the  fretful  porcupine."  "The  audience 
had  undoubtedly  assembled  to  have  Its 
soul  harrowed.  Even  during  the  first 
act.  when  nothing  much  was  happening 
there  was  a  tendency  to  hysterical 
laughter,  growing  into  a  crescendo  of 
screams,  when  clawlike  Hands  began  to 
appear  from  the  most  stable  portions  of 
the  woodwork.  By  the  middle  of  act 
three  it  wasn't  safe,  nervously  speaking 
to  drop  a  program. 

The  canary  in  the  piece,  a  young  lady 
called  by  the  every-day  name  of  Anna- 
belle,  heiress  to  a  long-vacant  and  most 
unpleasant  manor  house.  On  the  arri- 
val of  Annabelle  and  the  five  other 
heirs  and  heiresses,  assembled  at  mid- 
night for  the  reading  of  the  will,  the 
ancestral  home  seemed  to  be  occupied 
by  a  gaunt  West  Indian  caretaker  wfth 
second  sight,  at  least  one  evil  spirit,  and 
an  escaped  lunatic  of  homicidal  tenden- 
cies. 

In  addition  to  the  manor  and  the 
West  fortune,  there  was  the  slight  Item 
of  a  practically  priceless  necklace,  made 
of  rubies  and  sapphires  (rather  a  trying 
color  scheme,  we  thought.  It  woTild 
only  be  really  appropriate  for  the  ball 
on  the  evening  6f  July  3,  or  the  fancy 
dress  at  Poland  Springs  on  Feb.  22). 
Then  there  were  two  snarling  suitors 
for  the  hand  of  Annabelle,  both  of 
whom  showed  some  rather  bad  traits 
early  in  the  play.  A  child  could  see  that 
all  this  opened  a  great  field,  and  the 
most  was  made  of  It. 

In  act  one  Mr.  Crosby,  the  family 
lawyer,  disappeared  Into  the  air,  or 
rather  was  engulfed  Into  a  section  of 
the  library  book-cases,  by  nothing  more 
apparent  than  a  hand.  From  that  time 
on.  the  handles  of  locked  doors  turned, 
footsteps  sounded,  the  hand  reached 
through  a  wall  and  snatched  the  neck- 
lace from  the  neck  of  Annabelle  (unpre- 
pared for  the  color  scheme,  she  had 
brought  only  a  pink  negligee),  and  it 
was  all  extremely  perplexing  and 
dreadfully  nerve-wracking.  We  could 
hardly  enjoy  the  embrace  of  Annabelle 
and  the  Boyhood  Sweetheart  from  the 
Old  Home  Town  at  the  end  of  the  play. 

The  acting  In  "The  Cat  and  the 
Canary"  could  be  best  described  as 
"adequate,"  but  as  there  was  notWng 
at  all  of  the  Ibsenesque  In  the  plot, 
it  sufficed.  Annabelle  played  by  Miss 
Louise  Price  gave  a  description  of  that 
hand  that  made  the  blood  nm  cold,  and 
fainted  most  reallsUcally.  Mr.  Leon 
Waycoff  as  the  simple  suitor  who  knew 
he  was  scared,  was  good. 

The  audience  took  a  horrid  pleasure 
In  Its  torture.  Laughter  and  screams 
in  equal  parta.  n,n.O. 


Bebe  Dt.„4^  In  "Senorita,"  a  sereer^^ 
comedy  written  by  John  McDermot' 
directed  by  Clarence  Badger  and  pre- 
sented by  Famous  Players-Lasky  at  Ur 
MetropoUtan  Theatre  with  the  follow - 
I  Ing  cast: 

Senorita   Behe  Oanl*:' 

I  Kogrer  OUreroe    James  Ha)' 

'Ramon   O'.iveros   .  .'Wnilam  Powe.. 

Don  Francisco  Hernandez .   .  Joeef  Swlckari 

Bebe  Daniels  said  she  preferred  th'. 
part  of  the  noble  senorita  to  any  she 
had  ever  played  and  added  that  she 
had  never  said  that  about  another.  One 
can  hardly  blame  her.  As  long  as 
Bebe  has  a  generous  amoimt  of  slap- 
stick she  Is  safely  ensconced  In  her 
drama,  but  add  a  mustache,  Douglas 
Fairbanks  antics,  swift,  sure  sword  play 
and  the  Interesting  atmosphere  of  r 
,  South  American  hacienda,  the  agile 
j  Bebe  takes  to  it  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  a  duck  takes  to  water. 

The  plot  affords  the  star  a  chance  to 
don  trousers  because  her  grandfather 
had  always  thought  she  was  a  boy  and 
had  bequeathed  her  or  him  the  title  of 
I  "the    best    caballero    In    all  South 
I  America."    When  Bebe  arrives  In  the 
;  pictiu-esque  country  where  cattle  be- 
{ longs  to  the  best  thief  and  arguments 
j  mean  the  fiash  of  swords,  she  finds  her 
fiery-eyed  old  grandfather  broken  by 
age.  but  not  In  spirit. 

It  is  merely  a  matter  of  time,  nimble 
wits  and  courage  before  the  Hernandez 
household  takes  its  own  away  from  the 
neighboring  clan  of  Ollveros  and  Bebe 
as  the  yoimg  Francisco  crashes  down 
from  high  balconies  In  the  best  Falr- 
bankslan  maimer  on  her  enemies, 
flashes  over  prairies  rounding  up  cattle 
with  ease  and  determination,  does  her 
turn  at  slap-stick  and  fades  out  satis- 
factorily as  a  'dainty  and  feminine 
creatiu-e  cUnglng  to  her  hero's  neck. 

It's    fun— all    of  It— and  WUUam 
Powell  enhances  the  charm  with  his 
never  falling  grace  and  swagger,  his 
magnetic  de\iltry  which  has  so  many 
layers  of  artistry.    Joseph  Swlckard  as 
the  elder  Don  Francisco  Hernandez  is 
a  lovable  patriarch  and  James  Hall  does 
very  well  as  the  hero. 
I    "The  revue  this  week  takes  up  sports 
In  most  of  Its  phases.    There  are  girls 
I  In  tennis  costiunes.   boxing  costumes 
j  and  football  suits  made  of  cloth  of  gold. 
I  an    Ice-skating    act.    comedy  football 
dancers,  and  even  a  saxophone  finds  its 
niche  In  the  sports.     A  bicycle  ball 
game  is  exciting  and  Gene  Rodemich 
and  his  merrymakers  offer  "In  Green- 
wich Village"  with  Evel>-n  Hoey  and  the 
Patterson  twins  contributing  tones  and 
heels. 


JACK  NORWORTH 

Jack  Norworth  and  his  wife.  Dor? 
Adelphl,  head  the  bill  at  KelUi's  thi^ 
week  in  the  comedy  sketch.  "The  Nag-) 
ger  "  A  wife's  Insistence  on  the  last  word, 
refusing  to  beUeve  an}thlng  her  husband 
tells  her  unless  it's  the  answer  she  is 
after,  forms  the  basis  of  the  dialogue. 
It  isn't  like  the  ordinary  bickerings  so 
popular  in  vaudeville  but  has  real  merit. 
Norworth  and  Miss  Adelphl  have  a  nice 
comedv  sense,  particularly  the  former 
They  step  in  front  of  the  curtain  after 
the  act  and  Mr.  Norworth  sings  a  song 
or  two,  accompanied  by  his  wife.  The 
audience  gave  them  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception. 

The  comedy  honors  of  the  bUL  how- 
ever, go  to  Al  Trahan  and  Vesto  E.  Wal- 
lace in  a  rather  rowdy  sort  of  act  called 
"The  Curtain  Speech,"  written  for  then, 
by  Frank  Fay.    Trahan  has  evidently 
studied  Fay's  style  of  delivery,  for  It 
is  easy  to  detect  the  pseudo  "dirty 
laugh"  so  popular  with  Frank  Fay  at 
the  close  of  an  especlaUy  telling  line. 
The  Trahan  &  Wallace  act  deviates  far 
from  its  title.     They  roughhouse  and  ■ 
tumble  over  the  stage  and  the  audience  : 
roars.    They  stopped  the  show  with  ' 
their  antics.    And  for  good  measure 
they  step  Into  Jack  Redmond's  act,  (the  i 
golf  expert),  and  ga  through  some  more  ] 
of  their  clowning.    Al  Trahan  p  capa-^ 
ble  performer,  carries  the  burden  of  the 
comedy.    It's  of  the  "nut"  variety  ana 
difficult  to  describe.   They  were  caUed 
back  again  and  again.  ; 

Tliomas  J.  Ryan,  an  old  timer,  re- 
turns to  show  the  younger  generatio: 
•  how  they  hoofed  it  back  in  the  '70's, 
■  it  was  at  the  Old  Howard  In  1872  tli 
i  he  first  appeared  In  Boston.    He  doi 
the  very  dance  he  did  then  and  he  1^  , 
isome  "hoofer."    And  Just  to  show  that 
he  is  up  to  date  he  winds  his  act  up 
■with  a  vigorous  Charleston  that  would 
do  Justice  to  many  a  Juvenile  dancer 
An  attractive  young  flapper  works  wltli 
him.  They  gave  Mr.  Ryan  a  royal  wel 
I  come.    Other  entertaining  acts  round 
j  out  an  excellent  summer  bill.     A.  F. 

"The  Rough  Kiaers,'  a  scrern 
j  adapted  from  the  story  of  Hermann 
i  Hagedom  by  John  Goodrich,  directed  b 
I  Victor  Fleming  and  presented  by  Lass- 
1  Famous  Players  at  the  Fenway  Theat- 
;  with  the  following  cast: 


Col.  Theodora  Rooseyelt 
Stewart  van  Brunt,. -.     ^  ■  V,  i» 

Bert  Henley...'  CttMlee  > 

Mary  

Hells  Bells  v  _ 

Hai»py  Joe    ■      ■  ■.  -  V^'v 

Col.  Leonard  Wood  Col.  t 


sald  '  that  Hermann  Hagedom.  | 
weU  known  authority  on  things 
tOTVeltlan.  and  from  whose  script 
;   photoplay  was  made,  wept  a  lew 
'er  and  salty  tears  at  the  Inaccu- 


jies  and  distorUons  In  the  picture 


VBROADWAY  NIGHT 
AT  WASH.  OLYMPIA 


Lois  Wilson  and  Sam  Hardy 
Star  in  New  Film 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 
COLONIAL  —  "Criss-cross," 
musical  extravaganza  starring  the 
Stones.  Last  week. 

WILBUR— "Listen  Dearie,"  mus- 
ical comedy  with  Fred  Hillebrand, 
Stanley  Ridges,  Laura  Lee  and 
others.  Last  week. 

ST.  JAMES— "Rain,"  Kelth-Al- 
bee  stock  players  In  revival  of 
famous  South  Sea  play.  Ruth 
Shepley  In  the  Jeanne  Eagles  role. 
Second  week 


en  he"  saw  it  at  a  preview.  It  may 
follow  the  Une  laid  down  by  proper 
I'torlans.  In  fact,  the  Spaniards  were 
/clared  guiltless  of  the  actual  blowing 
h  of  the  Maine.  When  she  was  finally 
filsed  It  was  found  that  the  explosion 
» -currcd  from  within  her  own  hulL 

Whether  or  not  the  Spaniards  were 
..alt  with  harshly  for  picture  purposes 
.o„  not  detract  from  the  excellent  en- 
e^lmnent  of  this  Photo-play.    "  is 
^hSesome.  amusing  and  dramatic  Its 
Crmula  Is  routine  but  it  Is^  drt^ght- 
uUy  acted  and  directed  tl^at  one  is 
wept  along  in  the  current  o/.  98  "J" 
oughly  enjoying  its  vigor.  Its  humor 
nd  Its  love  tale.  TJoo^e- 
The  story  concerns  Theodore  Roose 
■•It    The  T.  R.  who  appeara  on  the 
':reen  is^  a  Ukable,  determined  echo  of   

.rSS'Sp^-RESURRECTiUN 

ATTHEORPHEUM 

aueht  the  very  soul  of  the  Kougn 
[fwlr  trcSps,  replete  with  courage  or- 


Sd  wrt?;  hTari;  cTe^r  and  demo- 
•ratlc  In  the  extreme.  ,„„w 
The  love  theme  has  three  anglw. 
Wry  Astor  Is  the  girl,  Charles  Emmett 
K  and  Charles  Farrell  are  her  suit- 
ors and  all  three  are  excellent  The 
atmospheric  touches  are  'ilso  reliab  e 
and  amusing.  Charles  Emmett  Mack 
SSd  Mary  ^tor  ride  into  the  picture 
on  a  bicycle  built  for  two.  The  wide 
hats  and  flouncing  skirts  are  Pa"'cu- 
larly  becoming  to  Miss  Astor  and  she 
Sarkles  and  shies  in  heart-warming 
fkshlon.  Charles  Emmett  Mack,  who 
Dlays  the  pathetic  soldier  who  atones 
for  his  cowardice  by  his  gallant  death, 
gave  a  fine  and  sincere  Performance 
Several  times  he  plumbs  to  the  depths 
of  human  feelings  and  failings.  Once 
when  his  hated  rival  walks  Into  a  spot 
covered  by  a  Spanish  sharp  shooter 
and  he  lets  him  become  a  target  bUt 
hasn  t  enough  demoniac  courage  to  let 
him  be  shot.  Again  when  he  kicks  out 
at  this  same  rival,  moruUy  wounded 
as  he  was 


Roscoe  Ails  and  Katie  Pull- 
man Head  Vaudeville  Bill 

Some  time  ago  the  annooncanei.^ 
was  made  that  Mr.  Van  Wyck  Brooks 
would,  by  writing  a  biographical  study 
of  Emerson,  complete  a  trilogy  which 
would  represent  phases  of  American 
literary  life  and  culture.    The  first 
volume   was   "The   Ordeal   of  Mark 
Twain";  the  second  was  entitled  "The 
Pilgrimage  of  Henry  James."    Now  we  . 
have,  not  a  volume  devoted  to  Etaer- 
son,  but  with  "Six  Episodes"  relating  to  ' 
his  life,  there  are  studies  of  John  But- 
ler Yeats,  Randolph  Bourne,  the  letters 
of  Ambrose  Blerce,  notes  on  Herman 
Melville,  the  novels  of  Upton  Sinclair, 


-Mr.  Bvco'^i:.  10  othei\.iht  Ihun  .,c  r.aa . 
about  Emerson.  One  sees  him  going  by  i 
stage  through  the  slums  of  the  North 
End,  observing  the  picturesque  crowds, 
finding  the  unrestrained  attitudes  and 
manners  stir  the  painter  within  him. 
"No  suggestion  here  of  those  depressing 
college  anniversaries  at  Cambridge, 
those  hurrahs  among  the  ghosts,  those 
yellow,  bald,  toothless  meetings  In  mem- 
ory of  red  cheeks,  black  hair  and  de- 
parted health."  Nor  did  Emerson  walk 
at  once  "to  one  of  those  literary  clubs, 
where  they  still  discussed  the  question. 
'Who  wrote  Junius?' " 

There  were  the  Transcendentallsts  In 
solemn  meeting  on  the  point  of  saying 
daring  and  extraordinary  things — "and 
Just  as  their  blood  was  up  It  was  time 
to  go.  That  Infernal  Boston  frigidity  I 
they  ought  to  have  called  it  the  Lonely 
ClUD,  (With  a  seal!  two  porcupines 
meeting  with  all  their  spines  erect,  and 
the  motto,  'We  converse  at  the  quill's 
end,')" 


he  was.  ^  \  I  and  two  essays,  "Amor  Fatl"  and  "The 

Charles   Farrell   from   Onset,   oape   merary  Life  In  America."   E.  P.  Dut- 


Llterary  Life  in  America."  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.  are  the  publishers. 

An  English  reviewer  discussing  cer- 
tain biographies  wrote  as  follows:  '"p^e 
new  convention  is  that  the  great  man 
must  be  human.  To  be  human  is,  ap- 
parently, to  be  slightly  ridiculous.  And 
thus,  while  in  the  old  biography,  the 
great  man  was  praised  for  his  virtues, 
in  the  new  he  Is  praised  for  his  failings. 
.  .  .  If  all  biographies  are  to  be  of 
this  sort,  then  the  shadows  of  the  old 
biographies  will  be  removed,  and  there 
will  seem  to  be  no  reaSon  for  thinking 
that  anyone  was  great  in  the  past,  since 
everyone  will  be  known  to  be  human 
and  ridiculous.  Thu.'s  It  will  soon  be 
necessary  for  a  number  of  extravag^antly 
laudatory  biographies  to  be  written  in 
order  to  restore  the  balance." 

What  does  Mr.  Brooks  really  think  of 
Emerson?  He  describes  in  the  brilliant 
manner  that  was  expected  by  those 
familiar  with  the  preceding  volumes 
the  routine  of  Emerson's  life,  his  walks 
abroad  with  Thoreau,  his  Intimacy  with 
the  unpractical  and  extraordinary  Al- 
cott.  his  trips  to  Boston  and  as  a  lec- 
turer to  distant  cities;  and,  as  he  says 
In  his  Introductory  note,  Emerson's  own 
words  as  written  down  In  his  Journals 
have  been  largely  drawn  upon,  "with 
the  Idea  of  presenting  as  directly  as 
possible  his  (Emerson's)  own  thoughts 
and  feelings."  There  is  a  pictorial 
sketch,  or  rather  an  elaborate  portrait 
of  the  man  as  he  was  seen  by  his  fel- 
low villagers  and  by  his  audiences;  lit- 
tle Is  learned  of  Emerson's  mind  and 
the  manner  In  which  It  worked.  Mr. 
Brooks  writes  about  Melville  with 
greater,  grusto,  never  with  ironical  com- 
ments, never  with  sly  and  entertaining 
innuendoes.  Read  the  pages  which 
show  the  deliberate  art  by  which  Mel- 
ville ensnares  the  readers  of  "Moby 
Edward  Martinflei  aoes  exceeamgiy  Dick";  "no  less  extraormnary  Is  the 
well  as  Don  Julian.  Ramon  Novarro  is  ^  development  of  the  legend  .  of 

mod^t  though  starred,  and  plays  his  j  the  sense  of  Impending  fatality."  And 
'  part  Instead  If  playing' with  it.    He  is    Mr  Brooks  ends  by  saying  of  Melville, 
first  Introduced  as  a  carefree,  unassum-     His  masterpiece  is  worth  more  than 
'  Ing  youth   and  in  the  course  of  the    Ubrarles  of  lesser  books.    -Moby  Dick' 
I  drama  he '  takes  on  courage  and  char-    is  our  sole  American  epio,  no  lees  an 
^    ter  In  a  convincing  manner.    The    eplo  for  being  written  In  prose." 

\   aellng  scene  is  splendid.    Alice  Terry  j  —  

^  1.S  loveliest  when  her  eyes  are  swimming       Mr.  Brooks        no  doubt  wise  In  his 
brightly  in  tears,  and  perhaps  this  is  '  portraiture  of  Emerson,  the  man,  the 
{  one  reason  for  giving  us  plenty  of  these  (conversationalist.     Was   the  Sage  of 
scenes— Mr.  Btahl  Is  a  very  Interestmg  i  ^     .  x_ 

'  Srector  Concord  a  philosopher  in  the  true  sense 

■  I  of  the  word?  Had  he  a  system  of  phil- 
\osophy?  Mr.  Brocrfcs  does  not  attempt 
}to  dig  deep  Into  the  mind  of  Emerson, 
I  any  more  than  ha  tries  to  explain  the 
"i  mystery  In  Melville's  creative  life,  of 
iwhat  he  describes,  sneaklnec  of  "TheCon- 


Ood,  the  Juvenile  of  "Old  Ironsides 
as  well  as  "The  Rough  Riders."  digs  In 
securely  and  raises  his  flag  on  which 
"Ability"  is  inscribed.  He  Is  the  ablest 
and  most  gentlemanly  of  the  younger 
men  of  the  screen  today. 

The  comedy  Is  as  the  comedy  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  George  Bancroft 
and  Noah  Beery.  The  subtitles  are 
worthy  of  George  Marlon,  Jr.,  and  Hy 
Fine  has  gathered  together  the  musical 
accompaniment  that  sete  off  the  pic- 
torial graces  of  "The  Rough  Riders 
,  and  San  Juan  hllL  C.  M.  D. 

'Xovers,"  a  screen  drama  based  on 
the  play,  "The  World  and  His  Wife," 
directed  by  John  Stahl  and  presented 
by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  at  the  State 
Theatre  with  the  following  cast: 

vrrwKio   Ramon  Novarro 

,  "  ■  ,,  a ; .     ....  Alice  Terrr 

inliari  '  "      ".  Edward  Martiiulel 

Ri  vera        .       ..   Edw.ird  Connelly 

neru   Gsorife  K.  Arthur 

I  lull  I  .NterV^flRi   Lillian  Lfik'hton 

John  Stahl  has  made  a  fascinating 
picture  drama  out  of  Charles  Frederic 
Nlrdllnger's  play.  It  unfolds  naturally 
and  with  a  deep  undercurrent  of  genu- 
ine feeling.  If  one  Is  given  to  compari- 
sons, the  present  photoplay  might  be 
likened  to  a  deUcate  timepiece  that 
tinkles  out  Its  alarm  In  an  unoffending 
manner  rather  than  the  boisterous  com- 
motion that  adds  Its  last  nerve-racking 
.spasm  to  Its  steady  loud  tlck-tock-lt  s- 
thls-o'clock.  ^  ^ 

There  Is  nothing  blatant  about  this 

I screen  play  excepting  the  title.  In  fact. 
Its  ease  of  manner  Is  a  distinct  reuef. 
Gossip,  idle,  rlddUng  gossip  about  a 
man,  his  wife  and  a  youth  is  the  subtle 
■thread  upon  which  the  plot  is  woven, 
and  it  is  so  well  done  that  if  one  be- 
iUeves  all  one  hears  about  the  moving 
picture  public  this  sneat  writing  on  the 
screen  may  not  be  a  box  office  "wow." 
I  Its  comedy  Is  also  the  kind  that  ma- 
I  teriahzes  from  overbearing  every-day 
I  per.sons.  ^,  , 

Edward  Martlndel  does  exceedingly 


As  for  Thoreau,  "there  was  never  such 
a  man  for  locks  and  hinges  and  door- 
knobs, or  for  making  the  chickens  be- 
have, ,  ,  ,  Snakes  colled  round  his 
leg,  fishes  swam  Into  his  hand,  a  spar- 
row even  aUghted  on  his  shoulder." 
What  magic  he  performed  with  jack- 
knife,  spyglass  and  microscope,  tucked 
away  in  his  pockets  with  hU  diary  and 
pencil!' 

And  in  Concord  Emerson  was  open 
at  every  pore  to  the  common  life.  He 
learned  more  from  the  "common"  peo- 
ple there  than  from  long-haired  Dunk- 
ers,  Muggletonians,  Agrarians,  Aboli- 
tionists, Oroaners,  Come-outers,  who 
visited  him.  The  man  who  ate  pie  for 
breakfast  listened  to  vegetarians  for 
whom  the  world  was  to  be  redeemed  by 
bran  and  pumpkins;  who  would  not 
wear  leather  because  it  was  stolen  from 
animals.  Sitting  In  his  study,  they 
"took  the  oxygen  out  of  the  air,  and  he 
twisted  like  the  eel  In  the  exhausted 
C/^eiver." 

But  it  was  in  Concord  that  in  sum- 
mer days  and  on  winter  evenings  he 
was  "adjacent  to  the  One."  when  h€ 
was  in  touch  with  the  force  known  to 

the  old  Buddhists  "which  sleeps  In 
plants,  awakens  In  animals  and  be- 
comes conscious  in  man";  when  he 
knew  that  "the  solitude  of  the  body  was 
the  populousness  of  the  soul";  when  he 
seemed  to  have  "traversed  all  the  cycles 
of  life."  As  Pythagoras  had  expressed 
It,  "One  mind  runs  through  the  uni- 
verse"; or  as  the  Greeks  said,  "The  soul 
Is  absorbed  Into  God  as  a  phial  of  water 
broken  In  the  sea." 

There  Is  a  short  and  sympathetlo 

sketch  of  Yeats,  the  printer,  the  father 
of  the  poet  and  mystic.  He  came  to  this 
country  for  a  fortnight  and  stayed  13 
years.  His  Idea  of  a  good  life  was 
"Idleness  and  conversation."  It  was  he 
that  spoke  of  "the  most  dellclously  un- 
interesting girl  I  ever  met,  her  perfect 
aplomb  In  selfishness  was  a  perpetual 
surprise  and  pleasure." 

There  Is  praise  of  Randolph  Bourne, 
whose  name  even  Is  unknown  to  "the 
I  general,"  "one  of  the  fullest,  richest  and 
most  significant  Uves  of  our  generation. ' 

The  coUectlon  of  Blerce's  letters—  'few 
better  craftsmen  In  words  than  Blerce 
have  lived  in  this  country"— Is  In  cer- 
tain ways  a  sad  book.  "He  had  come  to 
loathe  the  civilization  In  which  he  lived, 
his  career  had  been  a  long  tale  of 
defeat."  He  was  a  starved  man  who 
retained  In  his  own  life,  as  Mr,  Brooks 
put  It,  the  poise  of  an  Olympian. 

There  Is  searching  criticism  of  Sin- 
clair's early  novels  by  which  he  wished 
to  stimulate  the  working  man.  Judged 
by  the  "cultivated-class  standard'  these 
novels  are  as  bad  as  books  can  be. 
Weak,  slovenly,  deficient  in  all  the  qual- 
ities that  make  a  work  of  art.  ...  A 
book  which  is  not  good  enough  for  me 
is  not  good  enough  for  Mr.  Sinclair's 
readers  either." 


it  "the 

letter  was  acknowledged  with  a  cheery 
smUe  by  the  airman."  But  to  know 
the  full  glory  of  Kliener,  the  airman 
should  go  to  Pllsen  and  drink  It  from 
the  keg.  Excellent  PUsener  was  drawn 
from  the  wood  at  the  Three  Ravens  in 
Dresden.  It  was  served  In  glasses 
shaped  like  a  boot.  There  was  a  pe- 
culiar knack  In  drinking  from  them, 
otherwise  the  beer  would  fall  on  cravat, 
walstooat  and  the  sitter's  lap. 

Fortunate  Chamlberllh  In  that  he 
was  not  sisked  to  drink  Welssbler, 
which  the  Berllrkers  insist  can  be 
brewed  only  with  water  of  the  Spree. 
A  family  would  sit  around  a  big  bowl 
3f  this  beer  and  take  turns  in  putting 
it  into  their  swollen  bellies.  A  glass 
of  Kuemmel  was  recommended  as  a 
chaser. 

Yet  In  this  country  there  were  men 
not  necessarily  of  German  parentage 
who  drank  Welssbler  and  even  sang  Its 
praise.  In  Vanity  Fair  of  Sept.  22, 
i860,  there  are  five  verses  with  a  pic- 
ture showing  two  men,  not  of  a  pre- 
oossesslng  appearance,  sitting  at  a 
able,  with  tall  steins  before  them. 
Welssbler  in  a  Stein!  Perish  the 
'bought!  But  the  poet  speaks  of:  "the 
tower  like  glasses"  proudly  rising, 

"Unchanged  in  shape  since  that  early 
day 

When   they   heard   the  lute  of  old 

Luther  play." 
We  quoto  the  third  verse: 
"Beautiful   beerl  how   It   foams  and 

creams ! 

'■..ike  liquid  amber  then  rolls  In  streams; 
Know  you  the  Saxon  maids  divine, 
Or  'the  braided  locks  of  girls  of  Rhine,' 
In  this  beer  the  hue  of  their  curls  is 

seen  , 
So  they  call  it  In  glasses,  a  cool  Blon- 

dine." 

Who  wrote  these  verses?  George 
-Arnold?  He  was  the  author  of  a  fa- 
mous poem  on  beer  that  might  have 
been  sung  In  Pfaff's  cellar  In  the  years 
when  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Fltz  James  O'Brien, 
"Ned"  Wllklns,  William  Winter,  Arte- 
mus  Ward,  Walt  Whitman,  Ada  Clare 
and  others  of  wit  and  fancy  knew  it: 

"Here, 

With  my  beer, 
I  sit, 

While  Idle  moments  flit" 

We  believe  there  Is  an  anthology  In 
praise  of  ale  and  beer,  from  good  Bishop 
StlU's  (— O  auspicious  name)  "Back  and 
side  go  bare,  bare"  to  A.  E.  Housman's 

"Oh  many  a  peer  of  England  brews 
LlveUer  llqtior  than  the  Muse, 
And  malt  does  more  than  Milton  can 
To  Justify  God's  way  to  man. 
Ale,  man,  ale's  the  stuff  to  drink 
For  fellows  whom  It  hurts  to  think: 
Look  Into  the  pewter  pot 
To  see  the  world  as  the  world's  not." 

This  Is  In  the  spirit  of  George 
Arnold's  verses.  The  anthology  should 
surely  contain  C.  S.  Calverley's  address 
to  beer.  Maginn's  glorious  "The  Pewter 
Quart"  should  not  be  missing: 

"Pleasant  It  Is  their  shine  to  see. 
Like  stars  in  the  waves  of  deep  Galilee; 
Pleasant  It  Is  their  chink  to  hear, 
When  they  rattle  on  table  full  charged 

with  beer; 
Pleasant  it  is,  when  a  row's  on  foot. 
That  you  may,  when  you  wish  to  de- 
molish a  brute. 
Politely  the  man  to  good  manners  ex- 
hort. 

By  softening  his  skull  with  a  Pewter 

Quart." 


In  our  little  village  of  the  Sixties  aJe 
was  pumped  for  customers  in  resorts 
shunned  by  the  strait-laced — In  the  day- 
light— but  beer,  the  sort  then  known  as 
"The  Literary  Life  in  America"  Is  I  lager  beer,  was  to  be  obtained  only  at  a 
perhaps  the  essay  that  is  most  pregnant  |  bakery  owned  by  a  more  or  less  honest 
with  thought  expressed  ^thout  dazzling  German  named  Kaiser.  There  were 
pyrotechnlcal  display.   Here,  as  in  the 


Chapter  on  Melville,  Mr.  Brooks  Is  so 
much  in  earnest  that  he  writes  the 
sturdy  prose  without  lyrical  .fUehts.  He 
finds  the  creative  will  a  sickly  plant. 
The  Writers,  "pUant,  passive,  acqidescent, 
anaemic  suffer  from  the  heriUge  of 
pioneering.     Yet   when   America  was 

,|  more  colonial  than  It  Is  now.  AmOT^n  ,^  ^^^^ 


dark  and  horrid  rumors  concerning  this 
beer.  It  was  commonly  reported  that 
an  old  boot  was  put  In  each  keg  to  give 
the  desired  flavor.  We  doubt  if  the  beer 
at  Pfaff's  was  really  good  stuff;  It  was 
probably  lager  beer.  There  Is  a  picture 
In  a  number  of  Vanity  Fair  representing 


!  literature  commanded  the  ..j^  ^-^   .  ,      .j    gj.,  g^f^  ^ 

of  Americans  Today  one  goes  after  "^y|P  in7"  "No,"  Is  the  answer.  "It's  hard 
strange  god  from_  Ensland.^^^^ror^  wjo  |^  ^  -gout'."  When  we  were  In  London 

little  German  beer  was  Imported, 
to  be  had  at  the  Tlvoll,  but  It 
was  called  "lager  bier."    Now  "lager 
bier"  In  German  meant  summer  beer, 
r'store  beer,"  thin,  pale  stuff.  In  the  Sev- 
,        .     .  lentles  In  New  Haven  students  wishing  a 
"Tho  Orechoslovak   minister    aanos^j^        ^  ^jjgy  thought,  oooUng  drink, 
Chamberlln  a  letter  on  the  oftlolal  le8»-would  ask  for  "lager."    How  Frank 

fin,,  ocom™,o™  a/itrtainc  him'  Moriarty.  who  offered  the  best  of  Bass 

titm  stationery,  advising  him.  '^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

'''Having  read  niout  your  desire  toji-age  if  a  student,  not  knowing,  would 

have  a  good  drink  of  Pllsener  beer  onsay   to   the   waiter.   "Lager,  please." 

your  arrival  at  Berlin.  I  would  be  --rj^^^^^^i^^^^'  Af^^i 

pleased  if  you  would  accept  a  case  or  jjoj;  \  man's  drink." 

real  Pllsener  tor  that  purpose.'"         ,  — • — 


American  writer  shares  the  "mass  fatal 
sm"  of  the  American  people. 


as  In  'gout'." 
kn  1878  mUe 
'it  was  to  b( 


A  writer  In  The  Herald  said  that  SU- 
Thomas  Browne  "found  no  worthy  ImJ- 
fators.  aa  he.,  finds  today  too  few 
readers." 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  a  man  of 
parts,  but  Sir  Thomaa  Influenced  him 
greatly,  as  he  Influenced  DeQulncey 
j  Pater.  Stevenson,  and  above  all  Her- 
man Melville— witness  Melville's  "Moby 
;  nick,"  "Mardi"  and  "Pierre."    Nor  do 
>vfl  believe  that  only  a  few  today  read 
iTm  Burial"  and  "ReUglo  Medici." 

Apropos  of  Ambassador  Herrlck  going 
back  to  the  American  breakfast  in  honor 
of  Lindbergh.  Breakfast  parties  In  Lon- 
don used  to  be  more  formidable  than 
an^  provided  for  distinguished  guests  In 
America.  Motley,  the  historian,  was  In* 
vited  In  1867  to  a  breakfast  given  by  a 
London  collector  of  rare  books.  The 
historian  described  the  breakfast  In  a 
letter  to  his  daughter.  "Beginning  with 
coffee  and  tea,,  we  ended  with  sherry 
champagne  and  maraschino;  fish,  cut- 
lets, rotls.  salad,  game,  puddings,  and 
Ice,  going  on  In  regular  order  mean- 
while. If  you  ask  me  what  I  did  I  can 
only  say  I  opened  my  ears  to  the  ani- 
mated  and    intellectual  conversation 
and  my  mouth,  not  to  eat,  but  to  gape 
and  gasp  and  wonder  at  the  prodigious 
consumption  of  victuals  at  that  hour  of 
the  day.  When  I  reflected  that  all  these 
people  would  lunch  at  2  and  dine  at  8 
I  bowed  my  head  Ui  humiliation  and 
the  fork  droppea  nrom  say  narveless 
grasp." 


"Both  were  at  the  highest  pitch  of  a 
competition  which  had  something  awe- 
jSome  In  Its  tenseness,  something  sub- 
I  lime." 

'  Who  would  think  that  this  was  said 
only  of  two  men  playing  tennis? 

A3  the  World  Wajg: 

Ben  Hecht  has  OounJ  Bmaa  eav 
"There  is  bound  to  be  talk  when  a 
butler  takes  to  fiction,"  but  that  doesn't 
dispose  of  Michael  Arlen.  After  read-  ' 
Ing  "Young  Men  in  Love"  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he's  the  greatest  exponent 
of  the  reverse  English  as  applied  to 
literature,  making  vices  virtues  and  vir- 
tues  vicious  by  easy  twists  of  the  wrist 
I  mean  he  shows  a  picture  of  a  cad 
(and  he  still  uses  that  word),  but  luir- 
gles  the  projection  so  that  the  portrait 
fits  the  subtitle:  "A  Swell  Guy"  He'll 
be  beat  remembered  In  10  years  as  an 
Armenian  who  didnt  atarva.  b. 


^v,Pcf  ""^^s  us  that  Oscar  Straus. 
.nfii^H "^"^5  '3  o'ten  mls^ 
relation  to  the  Waltz 
'ffoni^:;;  V'  '^^P^^ed  from  the  tradl- 
.  V*«"nese  comic  opera.  Paul 
^  fh»  VkJ"??  °'  Interesting  letters 
JhJ^'^rP^'^?"^  ^'^"«=e  Monitor  savs 
i  I  9^^^^^  operetta,  when 

•^rh^^'L^"^""^  was  then  a 

Chamber  operetta"  minus  a  chorus  and 
sumptuous  settings,  but  In  Vlenn^  the 
composer  felt  himself  oblTged  To  cate? 
to  the  "genus  loci,"  so  there  wa.<i  a  inn^ 

music.    Among  the  ne  v  r.umbers  Is  an 


hidden  bwiuty,  such  f?r,„^*?'"°"  °^ 
tive  artists  can  Hsht^on  .  Inteipreta- 
thelr  hearers.  The  acceSf,^'^?  ^^'^  ^ 
distributed  in  a  novel  l^ri  "^"^'^ 
making  for  InstaSce  thTl^^"'  ''^y- 
enm  variation  abs.;iuV^--cU?s: 


7 


7 


Our 

"dam" 
ers. 
"Francesco 


remarks  about  "damn"  and 
have  excited  some  of  bxir  read- 


" Astonish "  ^'"'"''ers  Is  an  .  -^'^ucesco--  writes:  "I  am  inclined 
hXl™arie?v^^*°''  °'         '"'"'i  J    w^'^^er  Whether  I  was  taught  right 


'  Os^r  B"ro^ini°'"^*""*  "^""^  ''^^ 

Sl^n?~ 
Ked  Mozart"on  oneflTe?'?.'^  ^T"  I 

Ss°UeTr-°""  ^^^^^^^^ 
aicons,  adelphones,  adlophones    nnVw  1 

loi^es,  harmonlnes^ut  "CeophoLs^?  | 
rrt„'"^..P°^^^OOD  HALO 

Perlor  morality  of  America^  ?H,S%nd 
his  touching  entreaty  "Leavp  nfi  ^„ 
Aj^erican  films.  Don'f'let'^L  ?huTdo^ 

WoS'"'  the  youth  Who 
""'the%f5  ''""^ 

"^M^klSa  hi  ''^^  1°  Struggle  ambitiously 
Making  his  goal  a  cool  mlUlon  at  least 
''urio,^^*  languishing  eye  a^d  to?! 

'^*'"to  fSl^*""*  perauado  him 

''%?n'o!ir^*' 
And  In  the  ling  nm  ho  baffles  tm  all 


^7^7 

When  Charles  Bennett  was  living  In 
London,  he  became  well  acquainted  with 
1  Robin  H.  Legge,  the  musical  editor  of 
the  Dally  Telegraph.    Mr.  Legge  has 
I  paid  an  affectionate  tribute  to  hla  friend 
In  that  Journal. 

"Many  others  besides  myself  wlU  re- 
gret In  aU  sincerity  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  Charles  Bennett,  recently  a  professor  i 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  1 
Music  In  Boston,  but  before  that  for 
several  years  a  highly  and  deservedly 
popular  musician  In  London.  Charles 
Bennett  was  amongst  tlie  most  genu-, 
Inely  musical  men  I  ever  knew.  On 
many  an  occasion  in  the  days  of  20 
years  ago  and  more  he  would  sit  for 
hour  after  hour  at  the  piano  In  my 
house  and,  with  never  a  sheet  of  music 
before  him,  he  would  accompany  acts  i 
of  operas,  songs  of  all  countries  and' 
rhythms,   and   he.   Denis  O'SulUvan. 
Bertram  Blnyon,  and  Frederic  Norton 
would  extemporise  contrapuntal  part- 
songs  till  the  small  hours.    His  own 
voice  was  a  very  sympathetic  bass-barl- 
Lone,  hte  style  was  impeccable,  and  his 
talent  for  composiUon  very  chantJnK 
and  graceful.    Ha  was.  moreover.  I 
very  true  friend."  a 

Europe,  later 

^nan  the  Machinery  Dance"  Is  the 
Banana  glide.  The  dancers  Imitate  the 
.action  of  a  person  slipping  on  a  banana 
V.  -^5®  American  beginner  can 
practise  the  glide  on  ahnost  any  side- 
walk of  the  city. 


ma^Vs^L^^ 

dres"  ed-  artlessly 

"""^caS^y- 

°°^eJt-*^°  ^ 

j^'lmpViat''''^'''^ 
j    Woo  her  with  offers  of  mansions  and 
gold; 

She.  too.  Is  faithful  and  sticks  to  the 
fortunate 

^*™old^°  claimed  hor  attentions  of 

"^^  fci«°  "'^y 

Lure  of  the  sirens,  wo  see  him  depart 
(Having  struck  rich  as  a  Noo  YoS 
financier), 

he*^rt"^°  'arm  and  the  girl  of  his 

That's  the  right  'mixture  of  lucre  and 

lowliness. 

Those  are  the  morals  we  novw  should 
scrap — 


In  my  early  youth.   I  was  told  that"  it 
was  not  profane  for  a  person  to  say  'I 
don  t  care  a  tinker's  dam'  or,  succinctly 
*  ^en  today  I  use 

that  helpful  phrase,  only  I  always  have 
In  mind  the  little  protecting,  circular 
ridge  Improvised  by  the  tinker  In  his 
work,  and  not  the  more  forcible  term 
damn.  Is  It  correct  English  to  s^v  'i 
dont  give  or  care,  a  damn'?  When 
damn  Is  a  verb  and  not  a  noun?  Pur- 

fn^'^'^l®  'M*  *°  s^''-  'a  damn 

rool,  when  the  person  probRbly  means 
to  say,  a  damned  fooT'?    Whv  use  the 

partWpTe?"''°'  ^"'"^ 

Itvr3?)!>,"?""  has  been  In  th^ 

of  thf  i7f^^^^^  beginning 
or  the  17th  centnry.    "PKincesco"  has 

had  their  day."  Goldsmith:  "Not  that  T 

frf^mr-  '^l?''^^  "Not  worth 

a  damn."  sir  Walter  Scott:  "Borlnc 
^me  one  who  did  not  care  a  damn  " 
Marnul^v:  "I  care  not  as  the  Duke  (of 
Wellington)  says,  one  two  penny  damn." 

Now  as  to  Tinker's  dam"   This  er- 

J!?f  ^        ^th  the 

tinker's  wal  of  dough,  gfee  the  Oxford 
dictionary:  "  'Not  to  care,  or  be  worth 

flcatlon  of  the  earlier  'not  to  care,  or  be 
worth  a  curse  or  damn.'  with  reference 
to  the  reputed  addiction  of  tinkers  to 
profan%  swearing."  The  dictionary  char- 
octerlzeg  the  con  lecture  suggesting  the 

bnt^?n^,  ^^'■•^'^^''^  dough^-'ingeliloul 
but  baseless."  When  Stevenson  In  "St 
Ives  puts  the  phrase,  "I  care  not  a 
Tinker  ,s  Damn"  In  the  mouth  of  a  char- 
acter he  spells  the  word  with  an  "n  " 

No,  'tinker's  dam"  Is  a  feeble  soften- 
wuh^f  darned."  "gosh"  (either  ulth  or 
without  "all  hemlock"). 


the  unlv-erslty.'    Why  tr' 
version  to  Victorian  phr^ 
calls  the  remark  made  !n  -  u  e  i 
niscences  by  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
higher  education  of  women  whfn  van 
ous  sites  for  one  of  the  new  halls 
being  considered,  that  the  fact  that  Jt 
overlooked  the  ground  where  unto- 
graduates  played  tennis  made  It  hardl- 
suitable  fo'r  'a  ladles'  coUege.' " 

We  have  received  from  a  Paris  oer- 
fomer  the  announcement  In  Engllshof 
the  apparition  of  a  new  perfume." 

WHY  MEN  MARRY 

(rromtho  HIbWnr  Dally  Tribune) 
WANTED  —  Married  woman  to  work 
for  husband  s  board.  All  afternoons  off. 

ENGLISH  AGAIN 

(From  an  Exchange) 

"The  new  bus  service  which  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine  Transportation  Company 
a  bussidiary  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad  Company,  plans  to  Inaugurate 
between  Worcester  and  LowelL  Is  being 
delayed,  etc. 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

The  question  whether  Ibsen  smoked  1.^ 
discussed  at  Oslo.  He  was  never  photo- 
graphed as  smoking.  His  old  house- 
keeper never  saw  him  smoke,  "but  hp 
always  chewed  American  twist  tobacco.' 

A  London  Journalist  says  that  Ibsen 
used  to  comb  his  whiskers  In  public. 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  advertisement  appeared  In  the 
Bangor  Dally  Commercial : 


P"*''^  ,  ^;^^7En       /OR  GENERAL 

housework  In  familr  of  tiireo.  No  wa<;^- 
In  or  Ironlny.  Must  be  tood  cook 
Refprgnoee     requlrwl.       Apply     to  MR'; 


Winiamstown  writes: 

?  ,  ;i?f?^'"'"i-*"  ancient  conundrum 
I  used. to  hear  when  I  was  young:  "Whv 
dont  they  stop  the  Mississippi  from 
toey'^c^nf^"  ^^^'^  was:  ^'?,ai?°'t! 


^  »rf  ^^'^  ^""-d  "darn?-  as  ^ 

nterjectlon  does  not  exist  In  the  French 
laneiiage  any  more  than  "hell  " 

If  a  Frenchman  wants  to  swear  he 
to  go  all  roimd  the  bush  and  usi 
,  different  locutions,  which  belnir  fran- 
hllinS?  ^y^^  Of  Hollywood  I  if.^H^'nto  English  become  laughable" 
2"°**''_.w  1^,"*^^  ^   "o*"  de  nom.  nom  d^une  nine" 

^u^ff'lt^  *  r"^'"'  of  a  pipe'^  '^?o 

turn  off  the  tun  which  mav  ha  o^Ac.^  -c  .  "v'' 


turn  off  the  tap  I 
Luclo— In  the  Manchester  Ouardlan. 

fv,??P  Marquis's  tragic  play  "Out  of 
on  fhT'n*  "Trlstam  ind  Isolde'' 

for  ^'^  announced 

for  production  at  Atlanta,  but  as  the 
play  was  thought  to  be  too  "heavy"  for 

H«t"??^^J  ^^^^  company,  the  produc- 
tion has  been  postponed. 


,  —  -  ••uv.m,  iiauic  oi  s  pipe)  tr 
to  make  It  stronger,  more  wicked."  She 
?^nf,t°^  ^Ai^''^  *°  Phrase  the  pro! 
^fn.^^^?.^*''^  "f  the  Deity.  "T^e 

swefr  wo"rd'"  "^^'^  ^  ^"^"^  ^« 


Webster's  Dictionary  lists  as  obsolete 
the  meaning  of  "to  throw"  as  one  In- 
terpretation of  the  verb  "to  cook."  Per- 
haps the  one  who  Inserted  this  adver- 
tisement found  the  meaning  not  out  of 
]  date  as  far  as  her  previous  cook  was 
I  concerned;  hence  the  desire  for  a  "food 
cook." 

The  dictionary  also  contains  the  verb 
"to  cook"  as  maanlng  "to  make  the 
noise  of  the  cuckoo." 

ARTFUL  ARTIE. 

THE  NEW  MYTHOLOGY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Splendid I"  murmured  the  author  as 
he  sat  viewing  the  screen  version  of  his 
novel.  "Only  a  few  slight  changes  that 
really  Improve  the  storj-!" 

GEORGE  THE  RED  MAN. 

When  Gothic  spires  were  praised  for 
"pointing  to  Heaven"  Mr.  G.  K  Ches- 
terton remarked,  "It's  rude  to  point" 
and  thought  he  was  keeping  up  his 
reputation  as  a  wit.  (See  his  "Return 
of  Don  Qul.xote.") 

ADD  "HOWLERS" 

The  teacher  asked  for  an  esasy  on 
the  subject:  "Give  Alfred  the  Greaf^ 
view  of  modern  hfe  if  he  had  sunlved 
to  the  present  age." 

One  boy  wrote:  "If  Alfred  the  Great 
survived  to  the  present  age  he  woulci 
be  such  an  exceedingly  old  man  tha' 
his  views  on  any  subject  would  be  ouitt 
worthless." 


"'IH  UNDER  ON  THE  LEFT* 

"A  Boston  School  Boy"  sends  us  a 


on  nas  Deen  postponed.  ~,n»,„^#        ^cnooi  ijoy-  sends  us  a 

The  play  is  dedicated  to  Brander  Pael^?  ^''>,^^'?^*°Pher  Morley. 

I  Matthews  and  Mr.  Matthews  Is  quoted  picnic,  damn  the 

iittn  .snvinc.  "Tt  i„  —  4U"i«u(  Dlcnlc,  damn  the  picnic" 


We  are  now  told  that  Arthur  Sulli- 
van s  favorite  place  for  composition  was 
the  comer  of  a  first-class  compart- 
ment In  a  railway  carriage.  Did  he 
seek  rhythms  In  the  wheels?  Honegger 
likeTs  to  ride  on  the  footplate  of  an 
,^^Py,^s^  „«ence  perhaps  his  "Pacific 
-2^1.  A  European  composer  not  long  ago 
was  Inspired,  more  or  less,  by  an  aero- 
plane Mr.  Converse's  amusing  epic  of 
I  Ford  pleased  the  Symphony  audiences 
iast  season,  though  some  who  take  their 
mu.sic  too  seriously  thought  the  com- 
position unsulted  to  the  dignity  of  these 
f?,"''^'"^^  Nonsense  I  Music  that  enter- 

,  good  of  Its  kind.  Is  never  out  of  place 
ZV*  if  compositions  by  Beethoven  and 
our  old  friend  Johannes  Brahms  are 
on  the  program.    One  of  Johann  or 

I  Joseph   Strauss's  good   waltzes  might 

.  weU  be  played  occasionally. 


"He  began  to  compliment. 
And  I  began  to  grin, 

^^A  u°  how  do  you  do 

And  how  do  you  again?" 

Messrs.  Maler  and  Pattlson  have  been 
playing  again  In  London.     It  Is  In 
terestlng  to  read  about  the  achleve- 
^h^^^^K^  Bostonlans  In  foreign  cities. 
The  Observer  remarked: 

Two-pianoforte  music  Is  hard  to  find 
The  orginals  are  few.  To  play  arrange- 
ments is  hardly  worth  doing  on  the  con- 
cert  platform.  Two-pianoforte  music  Is 
hard  to  play.  It  Is  liable  to  sound  as 
a  whole,  rather  like  a  mechanical  piano 
I  forte.   It  is  a  curious  case  where  per 


29—  Damn—  damn  —  damn  —  his 

damned  impudence  " 
47 — "I'nj  damned." 
^27~"-'-'*"'"able  persistence." 
,  71 — "damn  the  picnic." 
83— "damn  Mr.  Martin." 
142— "damn  the  picnic." 

°f  his  meditations. 
17Z —  was  damnable  like." 
176— "dear  damned  fool." 
219 — "damnation." 
22(X— "forget    the  damned 

wlches." 
221— "damn,  forget  them." 
224— 'you  damned  old  fool. 
239 — 'damn  Martin." 
241— "damn  skittish." 
244— "his  own  damnation." 
256 — "damn  It." 


sand- 


.^^u^.        AO  a,  i^uiiuua  case  wnere  ner-     n     *  .  — 
feet  unanimity  Is  dangerous.  MeS«^  „„Si^*      ^h*  EfiBUsh  language.  We 
Maler  and  Pattlson  had  th^t  uS- *he  Manchester  Guardian: 
nuty.   We  have  never  heard  anything  r.vf^!i^  women  first  got  degrees  at 
so  good  of  Its  kind.     But  the  result  K"^.  o',the  newspapers  culled 

was  chilling.  They  were  never  out  of  ^hf;"  undergraduates then  the  un- 
[  time  one  with  the  other  (except  for  a  dergraduate  papers  adopted  the  word 
moment  at  the  end  of  one  of  tha  ^"m.'^Tk  °-  °-  In  telling  the 
!Brahnis-Haydn  vlarlatlons,)  they  tossed  f^  'l  *h^'  "  Is  breaking  ;vlUi  its  es- 
the  tunes  from  Instrument  to  Instru- i^^"-red  custom  of  engaging  profes- 
ment,  they  picked  up  each  thread  as  H  actn^sscs,  heads  Its  announce- 

was  dro'iped.  This  was  all  teclanlque  I?/""*  Undergraduette  Actress  Wanted  ' 
When  It  comes  to  the  question  of  InJ.V;^  ^^f  dropping  such  forms  as  'au- 
ThTI''^",°"'  ^^^^^  '0  he  said|'h?rf,«^  and  ■editress,"  and  'undergrad- 

That  business  they  cannot  manage  very  "^"^'^      obvlou.sIy  superfluous, 
well  at  present.    The  Brahms-Haytli|     "f"*  the  Oxford  Isis.  in  commenting 
II  ■  Jh^,°;  ^-  ^:  S  requirement,  speakf 

■01    a  lady  undersraduate  member  of 


This  Cottbus,  or  Kottbus,  where 
Chamberlln  and  Levlne  made  a  forced 
landing,  Is  by  no  means  a  negligible 
town.  Count  Pueckler's  Chateau  of 
Branlta,  with  lis  fine  park  and  garden, 
is  only  a  couple  of  miles  away  though 
perhaps  now  It  Is  not  In  the  possession 
of  the  family.  The  Industry  of  the  town 
was  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  There] 
Is  a  monument  In  memory  of  the  war ; 
of  1870-71.  j 

Mr.  Dlenstrach,  writing  to  the  New 
York  Sun.  does  not  mention   these ' 
tacts,  but  he  says  that  when  he  was  ' 
a  small  boy  Kottbus  was  famous  for  i 
Its  queer  cakes  and  the  memorable  j 
•Kottbus  stage  coachdrlver."  In  Ger-  I 
man  the  formidable  Kottbuser  Post-  ' 
kutscher,  who.  In  the  classic  among 
all  tongue-twisters,  was  said  (for  good 
local  reasons)   to  scrub  the  Kottbus ' 
stage  coach  body,  which.  In  German, 
xjunds  like:  Der  Kottbuser  Postkutscher 
.outzt  den  Kottbuser  Postkutschkasten. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

King  Albert  of  Belgium  at  Ostend 
attended  a  convention  of  American 
Rotarians.  The  King  Is  a  brother 
Rotarian  and  It  is  going  to  make 
Europe  sit  up  and  believe  In  world 
democracy  when  they  see  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  walk  around  with  a  tin 
saucer  suspended  from  around  his  neck 
reading,  "CaU  Me  Bert."     R.  H.  L. 

When  I  meet  a  boy  who  Is  com- 
panionable with  grandmothers  and 
lunts,  and  has  nothing  said  against 
him,  I  feel  there  Is  something  wrong 
vlth  him. — T.  Scanlon  (magistrate). 


He  sang  here  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orthestra  In  1896 
(Massenet's  "Vision  Fugitive"  and  the  Prologue  to  "Pagllaccl");  in  1901, 
Mancinelli's  "Pater  Noster"  and  the  Prologue  to  "Pagllaccl";  1905,  Recitative 
and  Aria  from  "Iphigenla  In  Taurls"  and  "Rlvolgete  a  Lul"  from  "Cosl  Fan 
Tutte." 


Campanarl  was  an  excellent  musician,  honest  towards  composer  and 
audience,  capable  In  every  way.  Probably  his  portrayal  of  the  jealous  Ford 
in  Verdi's  "Falstaff"  vas  his  greatest  achievement  in  opera.  No  one  has 
equalled  him  in  this  part,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned.  His  Figaro 
in  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  was  excellent;  voluble,  spirited,  amusing.  As  his 
figure  was  not  commanding,  heroic  roles  were  not  so  well  suited  to  him,  but 
his  portrayals  were  always  intelligent,  and  while  in  Italian  operas  he  knew 
the  traditions  there  was  also  a  certain  compelling  Individuality  in  his  dra- 
matic singing.  There  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  subtlety  and  finesse  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  Massenet's  "Vision  Fugitive,"  while  his  performance  of  Ford 
'  did  not  lack  these  qualities.  His  Escamlllo  was  conventional.  Only  Baklanoff, 
out  of  the  many  we  have  heard  in  this  role,  and  we  are  not  forgetting  Del 
Puente,  has  given  more  than  vocal  force  to  Bizet's  Toreador. 


Campanarl  was  an  amusing  companion,  a  good  story  teller,  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  a  wit  that  was  at  times  biting  In  the  exposure  of  some 
musician's  bluff,  pretensions,  meanness.  Our  friend  was  generous  and  hos- 
pitable; devoted  to  his  family.  His  latter  years  were  passed  as  a  teacher  in 
New  York.  He  took  great  pride  In  a  daughter  who  sang  here  not  long  ago 
at  a  concert  given  at  the  Boston  Art  Club. 


His  brother  Leandro,  violinist  and  conductor,  born  at  Rovlgo  In  1857, 
studied  at  the  Milan  Conservatory,  toured  Europe  and  in  1881  came  to  Amer- 
ica. He  settled  in  Boston,  formed  a  string  quartet,  taught  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory,  was  a  choirmaster.  He  toured  Europe  in  1887-90.  Re- 
turning, he  was  a  professor  at  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  for  seven  years; 
then  orchestral  conductor  at  Milan,  New  York,  Philadelphia.  In  1907  he 
taught  at  San  Francisco.   We  believe  he  Is  no  longer  living. 


"In  real  life  people  do  not  shoot  themselves,  or  hang  themselves,  or  make 
declarations  of  love  every  minute.  .  .  .  Much  more  time  is  spent  In  eat- 
ing, drinking,  flirting  and  talking  nonsense.  And  we  must  have  the  same 
thing  on  the  stage.  A  play  should  be  made  where  people  come  In,  go  out, 
have  their  meals,  talk  about  the  weather,  play  cards,  and  all  that  not  to 
please  the  author,  but  because  it  is  so  in  real  life."— Anton  Chekhov. 


Sir  Henry  Wood  at  a  dinner  of  the  Musltfal  Club  In  London  told  his  ex- 
periences as  a  conductor  of  grand  opera  in  his  early  years. 

"One  of  his  earliest  recollections  was  a  production  of  'Tannhaeuser,' 
with  the  assistance  of  a  very  inadequate  orchestra,  consisting  of  one  flute, 
four  \^olins,  and  a  double-bass  who  could  only  play  on  one  string.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  in  the  setting  there  was  no  star  to  shine  during  the  singing  of 
the  celebrated  'Oh,  Star  of  Eve,'  and  Arthur  Rousby,  who  controlled  the  com- 
pany, ordered  two  holes  to  be  cut  In  the  back  cloth— to  make  sure  of  at  least 
one  star  being  in  evidence.  'I  ask  you,'  Sir  Henry  said,  'to  Imagine  how  im- 
Insplrlng  It  was  to  conduct  the  beautiful  soliloquy,  'Oh,  Star  of  Eve.'  at  the 
same  time  watching,  through  an  exceedingly  thin  back  cloth,  two  persons, 
a  tall  thin  man  and  a  small  call-boy,  dodging  about  on  a  bending  plank,  set 
between  two  common  or  garden  pairs  of  steps,  with  lighted  candles  in  their 
hands,  trying  to  find  the  two  holes.  I  need  not  say  they  never  found  them.' 
The  .same  Mr.  Arthur  Rousby  on  another  occasion  caused  a  pantomime  cow 
to  be  converted  into  a  horse  for  his  use  whilst  singing  in  the  role  of  the  Com- 
mendatore  In  'Don  Giovanni.'  As  Sir  Henry  had  feared,  the  appearance  of 
the  strange  beast  was  haUed  by  the  gallery  with  shouts  of  'Mllko,'  and  i 
'Fourpence  a  quart.'  The  climax  came  when,  on  an  important  note,  thel 
ninser's  seat,  which  happened  to  be  a  blcyrle  saddle,  fell  off. 


Otuaeppe  Campanarl  has  died  at  Milan.  Although  he  had  not  lived  In 
Boston  for  many  years,  he  was  conspicuous  In  the  musical  life  of  this  city 
from  1884  to  1893,  and  after  he  left  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  val- 
ued violoncellist,  he  was  a  welcome  visitor  as  an  operatic  singer. 

Campanarl  was  born,  not  at  Venice,  as  stated  in  certain  newspapers,  but 
at  Veneto,  Italy,  in  1859.  In  his  early  years,  as  a  violoncellist  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  La  Scala's  orchestra  in  Milan,  but  as  a  baritone  he  had  made  himself 
known  In  opera  houses  of  Italy  and  Spain.  He  joined  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1884.  Even  then  he  thought  longingly  of  an  operatic  career. 
He  was  the  violoncellist  of  the  Adamowskl  Quartet  In  1888-9.  He  sang  at  a 
performance  of  Verdi's  Requiem,  on  Feb.  24,  1889;  with  the  Apollo  Club  on 
Dec.  4,  10,  1888;  he  was  heard  in  other  concerts;  and  he  sang  here  sporadi- 
cally In  opera,  as  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  March  13,  1893,  when  he  took  the 
part  of  Valentin  in  "Faust." 

In  1893  he  joined  the  Hlnrlch  Opera  Company  and  as  a  member  took  the 
ipart  of  Tonlo  in  "Pagllaccl"  when  that  opera  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
ita  this  country  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  New  York,  on  June  15,  1893.  His 
soclates  in  this  performance  were  Selma  Koert-Kronold,  Montegriflo,  De 
quail  and  Averill. 

He  made  his  debut  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  Abbey, 
fichoeffel  and  Grau,  managers,  In  New  York,  as  the  Count  in  "II  Trovatore" 
on  Nov.  30,  1894.  As  a  member  of  this  company  he  sang  in  Boston  many 
times:  as  Escamlllo,  the  Count  in  "II  Trovatore,"  Mercutlo  In  Gounod's 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Valentin,  Enrico  Ashton,  Figaro  ("The  Barber"  and 
'  riie  Marriage  of  Figaro"),  De  Nevers,  Ford  (Verdi's  "Falstaff"),  Amonasro, 
Marcello  (In  "La  Boheme"),  Papageno,  Alflo.  We  are  under  the  Impression 
that  he  took  the  part  of  Kothner  when  "The  Masterslngers  of  Nuremberg" 
was  simg  here  In  Italian. 

In  1898  he  visited  Boston  as  a  member  of  the  Damrosch-Ellls  Opera 
Company  and  was  heard  as  Figaro  ("The  Barber"),  Germont,  Mercutlo  and 
Escamlllo. 


"My  ftrst  salary  was  two  guineas  a  v. 
two  guineas  a  week  for  my  rooms.  But  I 


'  I  remembeT 
starve." 


n 


Sir  Thomas  Beecham,  who  takes  a  dismal  view  of  musical  cone 
In  London  and  is  dismal  as  he  looks  towards  the  future  Is  coming  to  ti. 

7;,.  ''^'^      ^  °^  Circle,  he  was  off  to  the 

United  States  where  a  musician  could  practise  his  art  with  self-respect,  and 
his  example  would  be  followed  by  every  English  musician  who  had  any  self- 
respect. 

"Our  (the  English)  orchestras  are  haphazard  collections  of  men  who 
play  one  night  in  one  orchestra,  the  next  night  in  another,  the  third  night 
for  the  wu-eless,  and  one  or  two  nights  in  the  cinemas,  l^e  great  orchestras 
of  America  play  all  the  week  nothing  but  the  finest  music  in  the  world  and 
they  play  together.  I  have  conducted  a  certain  orchestra  in  London  kt  15 
or  20  concerts  and  on  no  two  occasions  have  I  ever  had  the  same  group  of 
horn  players  together.   In  the  opera  world  we  have  gone  back  to  the  wonst 

tT  f.i    1m    'it^'l"'^-  ""^^  *°  ^P^"*^  ^  ^"^f  ttoe  on  the  other 

side  of  the  Atlantic  to  realize  that  we  have  not  the  slightest  conception  of 
what  modern  opera  playing  means." 

When  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  was  In  Boston  he  spoke  In  the  same  veto 
about  musical  conditions  in  London. 


A  writer  about  Oscar  Browning  describes  him  as  hushing  Cambridge  un- 
dergraduates to  silence  "as  he  waddled  to  the  'obeophone'  (a  kind  of  har- 
momum)  and  played  Mozart  mth  one  finger." 

There  are  many  strange  names  for  instruments  of  the  harmonium  type 
-instruments  that  long  ago  went  out  of  fashion-but  nowhere  iTbooS 
about  nstruments  or  in  catalogues  of  foreign  and  domestic  museums  o? 
musical  mstruments,  do  we  find  even  the  name  "obeophone."  muchTJs  a 
description^  Can  any  reader  of  The  Herald  give  us  information?  iSe  word 
1*  not  In  the  huge  Oxford  Dictionary. 


D.  H.  Lawrence's  "Davl^."  brought  out  In  London  last  Inonth  must  be 
a  curious  work.  As  far  as  we  learn,  Bathsheba  is  not  introduced  'bS  some 
^ntr,h?,tS  °'  '^l''^"!  "performing  her  ablutions."  "An  InSe  GoSh 
contributes  a  vast  voice  and  later  a  severed  head,  fortunately  covered  in 
^ZnTT.\^  T"'"^'  ^'""^  ^"'"^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^Sling  scene,  apparently  ^ 
mSen-,  .  r,^  m'"'"      "T""  ^^^^^  ^'^^^  dlscuSsion  of  the 

modem  girl.  Nor  are  we  told  whether  Mr.  Lawrence's  David  performs  the 
calebrated  na..  seul  before  the  ark  which  excited  the  bitter  moSy  of  hl^ 


tIes'^irc'Fo?Si"H°"^»l°^  ^^ir^  '^""''^  that  "A  Book  of  Shan- 
ties^ by  C.  Fox  Smith,  has  been  published  by  Methuen.   "Shanty,"  however 

was  noTT^T"'  ^"'•'"^^        ^  working  song;  S 

V^Zl  '«  ^"^"^^'"^"t.    There  were  capstan  windlass, 

9t  H. 


AN  AIRMAN  OF  1783 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  wonders  if  a  descrlpUon  of  Llnd- 
^)ergh's  flight,  written  144  years  from 
nov/.  will  cause  a  future  generation  the 
amusement  awakened  today  by  an  ac- 
count of  what  was,  on  June  15,  1783. 
almost  as  epochal  an  event?  I  quote 
from  Carlyle's  "French  Revolution" — 
What  will  not  mortals  attempt?  From 
remote  Annonay  to  the  Vivarais.  the 
brothers  Montgolfler  send  up  their 
paper-dome,  filled  with  the  smoke  of 
burnt  wool.  .  .  .  Vivarais  Assembly- 
aiembers  applaud,  and  the  shouts  of 
^oneregated  men.  WILL  VICTORIOUS 
ANALYSIS  SCALE  THE  VERY  HEAV- 
3NS'  THEN? 

"Paris  hears  with  eager  wonder;  Paris 
-hall  ere  long  see.    From  Reveillon's 
Paper  warehouse  there,  in  the  Rue  St. 
.^ntolne  (a  noted  warehouse) — the  new 
Montgolfler    air-ship    launches  itself. 
Ducks  and  poultry  have  been  borne 
skyward;  but  now  shall  man  be  borne. 
May,  Chemist  Charle.s  thinks  of  hydro- 
gen and  glazed  silk.    Chemist  Charles  j 
•vill  himself  ascend  from  the  Tuileries 
Garden;  Montgolfler  solemnly  cutting  ( 
:h8  cord.   By  heaven,  this  Charles  does  i 
also  mount,  he  and  another !    Ten  times  I 
ten  thousand  hearts  go  palpitating;  all  j 
tongues  are  mute  with  wonder  and  fear; 
— till  a  shout  like  the  voice  of  seas  ■ 
rolls  after  him,  on  his  wild  way.  Pinal- 
'y  he  descends  welcomed  by  the  unl-  ' 
yerse — the  whole  chivalry  of  Prance, 
3uke  de  Chartres  foremost,  gallops  to 
receive  him. 

"Beautiful  invention;  mounting  heav- 
enward, so  beautifully — so  UNGUID- 
.\BLY!" 

This  was  144  years  before  Lindbergh 
srossed  the  Atlantic  In  33  hours! 

Consider  the  perfection  of  his  air- 
ship and  the  nicety  of  the  Instruments  , 
;hat  make  the  word  "unguldably"  have  ■ 
no  place  in  the  lexicon  of  modem  aero- 
nautics. ANNE  HOWARD. 


A  USEFUL  TRICK 

(London  Dally  Chronicle) 
He  was  boring  her  to  tears  when  In 

came  her  dog. 
"Ah,"  he  lexclalmed,  "have  you  taught 

him  any  more  tricks  since  I  was  here 

last?"  i 
"Yes,"  she  said  sweetly,  "If  you  whls-  ' 

tie  he  will  bring  your  hat." 

\s  the  World  Wags: 

While  I  was  away  I  visited  Europe, 
\sla  and  Africa.  Nothing  happened  on 
he  trip  except  that  In  the  Holy  Land 
I  guide  told  v  jjout  the  flight  of  the 
-loly  FeLOiny^  .1  Bethlehem  to  Egypt 
md  a  1'  •'^  .jurist  with  a  hand-knitted 
ierse^  wanted  to  know  how  Joseph  and 
.vlary  and  the  Child  got  across  the  Suez 
-anal.  GEORGE  ADE. 


NOTHING  ELSE? 

(The  Mayvllle.  N.  D.  Tribune) 
Position  Wanted — By  accomplished 
voung  lady.  Clerking,  teaching  vacation 
3ible  School,  Shampooing,  Waiting  Ta- 
3le  or  Taping.  Call  The  Tribune  Office. 
U-32. 

THE  IVIAGAZINE'S  CALENDAR 

the  World  Wags: 
"1  was  so  mad  this  morning,"  said 
)ur  file  clerk.  "Here  It  Is  June  already, 
xnd  I  went  Into  the  book  store  and 
isked  for  the  August  Slopny  Stories;  and 
-hey  were  all  gone."  W.  C.  H. 

I  have  never  yet  given  a  certificate 
as  to  either  perfect  health  or  perfect 
sanity.— Dr.  T.  Berkeley  Hyslop.  j 

If  a  hen  purred  like  a  cat  or  wagged 
her  tall  like  a  dog,  we  could  still  take 
^ome  Interest  In  her,  but  her  behavior 
forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  hens ! 
have  no  soul. — Robert  Lund.  ' 

PINE   NEEDLES— STRAW 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  countless  pine  needles  of  Florida 
vast  pineries  are  gathered  and  spread 
as  a  mulch  on  the  strawberry  fields— 
.n  the  northern  portion  of  the  state — 
at  least. 

In  Clay  county  the  country  people 
call  these  needles  "pine  straws" — to  the 
writer's  personal  knowledge — and  prob-  , 
.bly  so  throughout  the  state.  | 
PERCEVAL  BAYWARD.  | 

Bralntree.  | 

J.  E.  P.  suggests  that  strawberries 

are  so  called  because  straw  was  laid 
ander  the  plants.  The  leading  dlc- 
'.ionarles  do  not  admit  this  explana- 
tion. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

En  route  to  the  South  Shore  the 
following  sign  greeted  us: 
SLOW 
WORKERS 
AHEAD 

They  were!  But  why  advertise  It? 
— 

1  AN*  HIM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Sense  being  married  I  have  not 
touched  anything  literary  as  reely  have 
not  eny  time  because  wen  a  girl  has 
a  big  apt.  to  take  care  of  she  has  not 
got  much  time  to  herself  by  the  time 
she  has  washed  the  dishes  from  the  day 
before  and  taken  a  bath  and  does  her 
n^ils.  Because  no  matter  how  much  a 
5lrl  does  In  the  line  of  housework  al 


4(i  \ 

Vung  matron  she  sfibuld  never  I 
>  ^  80       loose  her  looks  before  ' 

\-<g^.  So  every  day  I  go  through  the  i 
very  same  rootene,  and  If  I  half  to  let  a  ; 
Uttle  of  the  simpler  things  like  dishes  I 
and  housework  go  till  the  next  day  or  ' 
till  he  comes  home,  wy.  I  think  that 
after  all  nothing  Is  as  Important  as  a 
glri  keeping  her  looks. 

And  of  course  I  know  that  he  would 
rather  see  me  fresh  and  rested  Instead 
of  having  a  clean  house  and  dinner 
ready.  So  I  knew  that  it  was  because' 
he  had  a  hard  day  at  the  office  that  he 
was  so  cross  last  night  and  not  be- 
cause we  had  to  go  out  to  the  restau- 
aunt.  Anjrway  now  I  am  going  to  take 
time  every  day  to  be  literary  as  I  was 
a  stenographer  for  a  grocery  firm  be- 
fore I  was  a  young  matron  and  I  think 
a  girl  should  not  let  herself  go  in  a  lit- 
erary way.  So  everyday  after  I  have 
taken  a  bath  and  done  my  nails  I  am 
goins  to  compllsb  a  literary  article. 

PAT. 


Wo  read  In  a  newspaper  published  In 
India  that  a  veterinary  college  Is  ad- 
vertising for  a  helmlnthologlst.  How 
many  of  our  readers,  Including  the 
young  gentlemen  who  are  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  a  oolleglate  education, 
can  tell  offhand  Just  what  a  helmln- 
thologlst  Is,  and  what  will  be  required 
of  him?  The  physicians  of  course  are 
supposed  to  know  whether  they  doctor 
men,  women  and  children,  or  dogs,  cats, 
horses  and  horned  cattle.  ' 

Mr.  M.  O.  Donohue  of  East  MUton 
asked  us  who  wrote  "That  Little  Blaek- 
Eyed  Rebel,"  beginning 
"A  boy  drove  Into  the  city,  hlfl  wagon 

loaded  down 
With  food  to  feed  the  people  of  the 

British-governed  town; 
And  the  little  black-eyed  rebel  M  In 

nocent  and  sly, 
Was  watching  for  his  coming  from  the 

corner  of  her  eye." 
Miss  Louella  D.  Everett  writes! 
"The  poem,  'The  Little  Black-Eyed 
Rebel,'  Is  by  Will  Oarleton  (1645-1912), 
and  is  to  be  found  In  'Poems  for  Young 
Americans,'  published  by  Harper  & 
Bros.,  and  on  pages  209-10  of  Burton 
E.  Stevenson's  'Poems  of  American  His 
tory,'  revised  edition,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1922. 

"The  Introductory  note  says  the  hero- 
ine of  the  poem  was  Mary  Redmond, 
'and  she  succeeded  more  than  once  in 
helping  to  smuggle  through  letters  from 
soldiers  In  the  Continental  'army  to 
their  wives  In  Philadelphia.'"  L.  P.  O, 
and  others  have  answered  the  Inquiry. 

There  are  10  verses. 


tcad  01  llie  Puritanic  sands." 

By  the  way  has  any  one  noticed  a 
peculiar  smell  In  the  Copley  station 
I  r>i  the  subway,  noticeable  for  some 
I  weeks,  as  one  approaches  and  leaves 
I  ;he  station,  and  while  the  car  halts 
'  there? 


MARY'S  NOSE  IS  BLEEDING 

Some  one  wrote  not  long  ago  that  a 
round  of  paper  the  size  of  a  penny 
pressed  on  the  palate  would  stop  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose.  We  doubt  If  our  highly 
esteemed  family  doctor  Evans  would 
agree  to  this. 

In  our  young  days  In  the  village 
paper  rolled  up  and  wedged  betwegr 
the  upper  lips  and  the  gums  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  cure.  Another  remedj 
was  applied  In  the  case  of  Maj.  G.  C 


LEGS 

(With  apologies  to  Poe) 
Bee  the  ladles  with  their  legs. 

Lanky  legs! 
What  a  world  of  wild  emotion  rises  at 
this  sea  of  pegs! 
How  they  twinkle,  twinkle,  twinkle 
On  the  sidewalks  day  and  night. 
While  the  stares  that  foreheads  wrinkle 
Seem  no  whit  false  shame  to  crinkle 
As  from  busses  they  alight. 
Keeping  time,  time,  time 
In  a  sort  of  loony  rime. 
To  the  strange  configitfatlon  that  a 
beauty-lover  plagues 
In  the  legs,  legs,  legs,  legs. 
Legs,  legs,  legs. 
In  the  curving  and  the  swerving  of 
the  legs. 

n 

See  the  funny  waddling  legs. 

Shapeless  legs! 
Wliat  a  world  of  disillusion  In  Imagina- 
tion's dregs! 
In  the  tramcars  left  and  right. 
How  they  pall  upon  the  sight. 
With  their  lack  of  petticoats 
(White  and  coon) . 
Oh,  from  out  the  ten-pin  legs 
What  a  gush  of  too-funny  oonTO* 
luted  egs- 
tremitiesl 
Then  it  Is 
^lanpers  show  us — bold  young  tegs, 
With  the  rapture  fond  that  begs 
For  the  crossing  and  the  tossing  of  the 
legs,  legs,  legs, 
Legs,  legs,  legs, 
'  For  the  swinging  and  the  flinging  of 
,  the  legs! 

I 

See  the  loud  unstocklnged  legs. 

Bare  brown  legs! 
What  a  tale  of  terror  their  dlstiirbu- 
lency  eggs 
On  the  startled  beach  all  right! 
How  It  screams  that  they're  a  fright. 
Too  much  hairified  to  shriek 
To  the  senses  of  the  sheikh,  sheikh, 
sheikh, 
Out  of  tune. 
In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy 

of  the  eyer. 
In  a  squealing  posturelatlon  to  the  deaf 
and  frantic  eyer; 
Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher. 
With  a  desperate  desire 
And  a  resolute  endeavor 
Now,  now  to  sit — or  never — 
By  his  side  on  the  sand,  there  to  spoon. 
Oh,  the  legs,  legs,  legs, 
Shapeless  as  discarded  kegs — 

What  a  pair! 
How  they  bulge  and  crook — ^no  more 
Hidden  as  In  days  of  yore, 
(There's  no  bosom  either  In  the  palpi- 
tating fair!) 

Yet  the  eye  It  fully  knows 
By  their  ankles 
And  their  Rankles 
How  tt^KT  danger  droops  and  swells 
By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  of  the 
legs. 

Legs,  legs,  legs,  legs,  legs, 
Legs,  legs,  legs. 
In  the  glamor  and  the  hoodoo  of  the 
1^8  of  the  belles! 

NATHAN  HASKELL  DOLE. 


BIGGER  AND  BRIGHTER  BAZAARS 

We  read  of  a  church  bazaar  In  an 
English  town  where  behind  a  placard, 
AUetsori,  who  was  obliged  to  call  in  a  I  "A  Horrible  Murder,"  the  visitors  were 


doctor.    He  tied  a  string  tight  rounc '  offered  a  prize  to  the  one  who  pointed 
the  major's  little  finger  and  pluggec!  out  in  the  grounds  of  a  doll's  house  the 
he  nos*-rii.    The  W'-^dinp  c*f«"'^od  "'  exact  spot  at  which  the  murder  took 
once    and    the    doctor    assured    hli  place. 

patient  that  this  was  a  sure  cure.  We  prefer  the  church  fairs  of  our 

— • —  village  and  remember  the  brunette  who, 

Kvnwv  Rv  THiriw  eivriTT  i         as  Rebekah  at  the  well,  filled  glasses 

-n.a.^^i  f  ,       J  .^Tr\    .  with  weak  lemonade  for  all  who  would 

The  complaint  Is  made  that  London's  buy.   Nor  was  there  any  placard:  "Ho! 
odors  are  not  what  the"  were;  that  th<  Every  one  that  thlrsteth."    Her  eyeai 
motor  has  given  to  all  large  cities  £  md  unlle  wero  M  »  mijTTi 
uniform  smell  of  gasoline.   London  usea 
to  smell  of  coal;  others  said  that  the 
city,  like  Munich,  smelt  of  beer;  certain 
districts,  of  jam,  pickles,  tanneries.  Still 
another  asserts  that  the  dominating 
3mell  of   London  in  the  nineties  was 
horse,  unbearable  in  the  dog  days. 

Sir  Ernest  Shackelton,  who  apparent- 
ly had  a  cultivated  nose,  thought  the 
ideal  smell  was  that  of  Mauritius.  China 
anelt  of  "moth-eaten  curtains,"  West 
Africa  of  decaying  vegetation,  Arabia 
of  rancid  butter,  St.  Petersburg  (when 
it  was  St.  Petersburg)  of  wood  fires. 
Hungary  of  cattle  sheds  and  stables. 
Paris  of  burnt  coffee,  Japan  had  "the 
genuine  spicy  smell."  "As  for  Berlin  it 
conveyed  the  impression  that  If  there 
were  any  smells  they  would  be  num- 
bered and  under  police  regulation." 

Louis  VenlUot  wrote  a  savage  book, 
"Les  Odeurs  de  Paris."  in  which  he 
attacked  social,  political  and  literary 
phases  of  Parisian  life  that  to  him 
..melt  to  heaven, 
i    Salem  in  the  old  days  of  Its  com- 
i  merce  smelt  deliciously,  for  as  Herman 
[MelvlUe  was  told  (see  "Moby  Dick"), 
•'the  young  girls  breathe  such  musk 
t'aeir    sailor    sweethearts    smell  them 
-"iifis  off  shore,  as  though  they  were 


IS  told  \vith  a  dignn  ,  .-  -.c  !oiu,  inai,- 
ner  and  a  spiritual  meaning  in  this 
photo-play.  The  scenes  glide  from  one 
to  another  with  all  of  the  depth,  the 
gracing  softness  of  charcoal  pictures, 
rubbed  and  blended  by  a  master  hand. 
The  settings  are  fine  or  large  according 
to  the  dramatic  appeal,  the  costumes  are 
graceful  or  beautiful,  the  souls  of  the 
players  are  wrought  into  the  picture  In 
an  Inspired  manner. 

Mr.  De  Mille  has  not  confined  him-  I 
self  to  the  route  a  picture  of  this  kind 
would  ordinarily  take.  He  begins  his 
action  with  Mary  Magdalene  and  her 
abode,  all  done  in  prlsmic  colorings, 
with  dash  and  fire,  instead  of  a  peace- 
ful scene.  , 

The  contrast  Is  therefore  the  more  | 
poignant  when  the  Christ  is  Introdufied 
in  a  fashion  so  gentle  and  kindly  that  | 
any  feeling  one  might  have  of  seeing  , 
the  presence  of  Jesus  on  the  screen  is  i 
dulled  Into  acceptance.  Mr.  Warner  is  i 
sincere  and  plays  with  great  depth  and  : 
earnestness,  but  his  facial  characteris-  ! 
tics  are  against  his  perfect  portrayal,  j 
his  lips  are  cold,  he  needs  more  dis-  . 
tance  than  Mr.  De  Mille  has  given  him  | 
for  the  most  part. 

The  .scenes  are  expertly  directed  and 
photographed  from  the  brilliant  ban-  ^ 
quet  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  the  il 
quiet  of  the  healing  of  the  sick,  the 
plotting  of  Caiaphas,  the  coming  of  the 
soldiers  of  Ceasar  to  extract  the  tribute. 
In  this  instance  the  dynamic  value  of 
the  screen  is  used  to  show  Peter  going 
to  his  boat  and  catching  a  fish  that 
carries  the  coin  to  be  given  the  soldiers 
in  his  mouth.   A  lightness  to  the  gen-  i 
eral  theme  is  introduced  here  as  the  j 
Roman  soldiers  fish  but  without  the 
same  success. 

When  the  Savior  turns  the  money  ' 
lenders  out  of  the  temple  is  the  one  ! 
time  He  seems  to  lose  his  calmness.  He  ] 
throws  the  tables  that  bears  the  coins  i 
to  the  floor,  one  after  another  and  then 
allows  the  doves  and  animals  to  go 
free. 

The  second  half  of  the  picture  car- 
ries Jesus  first  to  Caiaphas  and  finally 
to  Pilate.  There  is  the  last  supper,  the 
warning  of  Peter  that  he  should  deny 
Him  three  times  before  the  cock  should 
crow.  How  perfectly  this  scene  has 
been  copied  from  the  old  painting  of 
this  subject.  It  is  as  If  the  figures 
come  to  life  in  subtle  greys  and  white. 

The  punishment  and  crucifixion  were 
treated  in  a  white  heat  fashion.  Per- 
haps Mr.  De  Mille  felt  it  was  necessary 
to  dilate  on  the  cruelty  in  contrast  with 
the  calm  of  his  last  scenes.  The  earth- 
quake and  the  "rending  of  rocks"  is 
impressive  and  beautiful.  The  final 
scenes  are  soothing  and  precious. 

"The  King  of  Kings'  'is  the  most  Im- 
pressive film  that  has  ever  been  made 
It  Is  not  entertainment,  but  an  ap- 
proach to  the  more  Inspiring  things  In 
this  life.  Mr.  De  Mille  has  made  a 
masterpiece  that  will  no  doubt  live. 

The  cast  of  the  production  Is  an  Im- 
po.sing  one.  Many  stars  appeared  in 
small  parts  on  account  of  their  interest 
in  the  film.  Dorothy  Cummlng  as  the 
mother  put  a  nobility  as  well  as  sin- 
cerity Into  her  role.  Both  Caiaphas, 
played  by  Rudolph  Schildkraut,  and 
Judas,  played  by  his  son  Joseph  Schild- 
kraut, were  remarkable.  Jacqueline 
Logan  as  the  Mary  Magdalene  was  ex- 
cellent, in  fact  one  could  go  down  the 
complete  list  of  players  and  not  pick  a 
fault,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Ernpst  Torrence.  His  performance  was 
effective  but  extravagant. 

Mr.  DeMllle  has  accomplished  a 
gi'eat  picture.  C.  M.  D. 


WTT  TiTTR  THEATRE— First  perfor- 
,a™n  B  Jon  of  "Cherry  Blossoms.' 


an  opereua ^^mree  act.,  based  on  "The 
Willow  Tree."  Book  and  lyrics  by  Harry 
Tsmim.    Music^by  Slg^mmd  Rom- 


THE  KING  OF  KINGS' 

'"The  King  of  Khigs,"  a  screen  drama 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  pro- 
duced by  Cecil  Dc  Mille,  adaptted  for 
the  screen  by  Jeanle  Macpherson,  and 
presented  at  the  Tremont  Theatre  with 
the  following  cast: 

Je&na.  The  Christ   H.  B.  Warner 

Mary,  the  mother   Doroth.v  Cummln*: 

l>Pipr  ...  Ernest  Torrence 
Judas   Joseph  Sc-hildUrant 

M.iry  Magdalene   ^  -  J^'^t^^^^^'SiJuI.ul 

Caiaphas   Rudolph  Schildkraut 

The  Pharisee   Sam  de  Crassc 

Ponlius  Pilate   \r,ctor  Varcom 

Others.  Indudingr:  May  Bobson  MontaerM 
Love.  Theodore  Kosloff.  Julia  Faye.  Ken- 
neth Thomson.  Alan  BrooUa.  etc. 

A  great  and  reverential  screen  play 
has  been  accomplished  by  Mr.  DeMllle 
In  this  first  American  film  adaptation 
of  the  salient  points  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  The  subject  Is  one  that 
in  itself  sets  this  work  aside  as  a  re- 
markable achievement. 

The  mast  dramatic  story  ever  known 


berg.    Staged  by  Lew  Morton 
Hurley  conducted.   The  cast. 

nuncj  v-v  Eileen  Carmody  I 

SteUa  May-wood    Robert  Hobbs  I 

Jeffrey  Fuller  ...  - .  -  •  ■  •  ■  'Tipmard  Oorcey  1 
Ocorfre  Washington  <3<>tOj,„j^^™u  Ka'>""»" 

Imaru   '  Fret!  Harper 

Kamura   Goodie  Galloway 

O-Dani-San    Helen  >'orJ 

Yo-San    .  •  •   •  .Howard  Marsh 

Ned  HaiTilIton   Vireinia  Arlinston 

Virst  shop  g-irl   Ronnie  Madison 

Second  shop  gl"   vfilVara  Pringle 

Tomotado    Frank  Greene 

Shimnmura  Harold  Kravitt 

The  Bonie  Frank  Davenport 

Nosro  „      .,■  Marrella  Swanson 

Mary  Temple    VT alter  Tmney 

Larry  Fuller   •   Helen  Nord 

O-Yuki-San   Goodie  Gall"«av 

A  gcifiha  dancer    Emily  Wentz 

''^.jT.r'^t  lmpresslon  Of  this  operetta 
_^d  it  is  enUtled  to  that  distinction 
_ls  misleading,  for  the  exposition  drags. 
ThLs  is  obviously  a  fault  by  way  o  pro- 


*v,,f   the   clowning   of  George 

p"fasing  banalities  of  the  subsequent 
^'^VTwi'Tg' mrs"per?onnance  it  is  hard 
to'dfslocfate  on?s  t*>oughte  from  John 
Luther  Long's  cocktail  to^ff  ^'Jf 
&  Metha"t  the  l^ln^Krrs 
had  '-Madam  Butterfly-"  spread  beiore 
than.    The  theme  is  startling  similar, 


wTtR  perhaps  the  exr  ij...,.i  '  :  tne  ia.si 
act  that  really  takes  the  form  of  an 
epilogue.  In  which  we  visualize  the  re- 
turn of  Ned  Hamilton,  to  whom  Yo- 
San  had  yielded  in  a  common  marriage 
There  was  the  .child  of  this  union, 
O-Yuki-San,  dancing  in  a  tea  house, 
this  day  to  Bfe  sold  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. Needless  to  say,  she  Is  bid  in  by 
the  father.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  after 
all  Ned  was  not  another  Pinkerton.  He 
would  make  amends  for  his  folly. 

The  music  is  far  above  the  com- 
monplaces of  our  theatre,  and  you  can- 
not but  conjure  up  no  less  a  name  than 
.Sir  Arthur  Sullivan.    Not  that  it  is 
exactly  Sullivanesque,  yet  It  Is  remind- 
ful in  a  pleasingly  vague  way.  The- 
'  matlcally  with  but  one  exception  it  is 
j  sound.    And  that  exception  Is  no  les.s 
j  than  the  motivating  number  of  the 
,  piece,  and  the  outstanding  number  in 
this  opus,  "My  Ou-n  Willow  Tree,"  as 
fine  an  Irish  ballad  among  its  Japa- 
nese neighbors  as  ever  graced  the  stu- 
dio of  the  Herbert  of  pleasing  memory. 

The  settings  are  rich,  faithful  in 
Japanese    motif,    notably  the    willow  ■ 
garden  and  the  Yoshiwara  tea  house. ' 
Nor  W£ts  the  cherry  tree  overemphasized. ' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  full! 
story  could  not  be  told,  for  lack  of' 
space,  but  a  garbled  one  In  imthlnk- 
able. 

Helen  Nord  gave  two  careful  studies 
in  the  dual  roles,  and  she  was  neat  in 
differentiation.  She  has  a  pleasing 
voice,  and  the  tragic  note  grew  convinc- 
ingly with  her  performance.  The  Ned 
Hamilton  of  Howard  March  was  both 
vocally  and  dramatically  significant, 
pronouncedly  so  in  the  Finaletto.  Much 
might  be  said  in  praise  of  the  remaind- 
er of  the  cast.  At  least  we  will  con- 
clude that  musical  Boston  will  be  in- 
terested. T.  A.  R. 

COLONIAL— "Twinkle  Twinkle."  mu- 
sical comedy  produced  by  Louis  Werba. 
Comes  here  after  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago engagements.  Joe  E.  Brown  is 
starred  and  Nancy  Welford  and  Flo| 
Lewis  featured.   The  cast:  \ 

J.i<:k  Wyndham  Francif  '     '  •'■i.ini 

Florence  Devereaux   "I 

Suzette   .^,]\ 

June    -  ,  ,^4Yv 

Sam  Gibson'. ■  .Harry  l"^'' 

rntie   Audrey  Van  Lleii 

Alice  James  Nancy  Welf.>rd 

Jennie  Betty  Veronica 

Rich!U-d  Grey   ^-  John  Hundley 

Sarrv  Clarence  Oliver 

Telefraph  Operator  .Frwik  Bryan 

p    T.   (Peachy)   Roblneon  Joe  E.  Brown 

Bessie  Smith   P'o  -Le??" 

Jane  Robinson  Dorothy  Martin 

Let's  get  the  plot  out  of  the  way  first. 
A  famous  movie  star  tiring  of  her  every 
day  associates,  hops  off  a  train  in  which 
they  are  all  traveling  and  finds  herStlf 
in  the  small  town  of  PleasantviUe,  Kan. 
Here,  under  an  assumed  name,  she  finds 
true  romance,  only  to  discover  that  her 
choice  is  also  of  lier  profession,  he. 
I  too,  traveling  incognito.  The  hero  is 
a  movie  director  who  wishes  to  study 
conditions  in  a  small  town  and  happily 
for  the  plot  choses  PleasantviUe  for  his 
locale.  A  villain,  a  rather  mild  sort  of 
the  tj-pe,  and  a  comedy  detective  with 
I  his  waitress  girl  friend  help  to  compli- 
cate the  plot  and  keep  things  generally 
raovintr  at  a  highly  entertaining  speed. 

Joe  E.  Brown  covers  himself  with  well 
deserved  laurels  as  the  star  of  the  piece. 
He  plays  a  hick  detective,  using  all  the 
familiar  rube  tricks  that  go  with  the 
role,  but  doing  them  In  a  manner  all 
his  own.    Mr.  Brown  knows  he  hasn't 
j  a  pretty  mouth,  he  exaggerates  Its  size 
with  his  make-up  and  then  proceeds  to 
I  use  it  for  his  means  of  comedy  ex 
presslon.'  He  has  only  to  open  that  wide 
expanse  of  moutli  and  the  audience  is 
I  laughing  ahead  of  him.    He  was  given 
i  an  enthusiastic  reception  last  evening. 
I  Nancy  Welford,  a  dainty  Uttle  lady,  with 
I  a  pretty  voice  does  what  Is  expected  of 
a  musical  comedy  heroine.    She  anci 
j  John  Hundley,  the  hero,  were  partlcu- 
.  larly  effective  in  "Sweeter  Than  You," 
j  one  of  the  more  tuneful  numbers. 

Flo  Lewis,  a  pert  vaudeville  comedl- 
I  enne,  gives  an  excellent  characterization 
j  of  a  wisecracking  waitress  and  works ! 
>  admirably  with  Mr.  Brown.    Clarence  I 
Oliver,  who  will  be  pleasantly  remem-i 
bered  by  his  visit  here  in  "Laff  That 
9ff,"  takes  care  of  the  comedy  role,  that' 
of  the  man  behind  the  counter  in  a 
station  restaurant,  which  has  a  large 
.  share  of  smart  lines  of  the  breezy  sort, 
j    The  chorus  is  unusually  attractive  anoj 
'  the   dance  routines  show  origlnalityi 
What  people  seem  to  want  most  In  a 
summer  show  is  lively  and  Vigorous 
dancing,   and   the  girls   in  "Twinkle 
Twinkle"  seem  happily  disposed  to  do 
this  for  their,  audiences.    The  whole 
production  twinkled  brilUantly  last  even- 
ing and  should  continue  to  do  so  for 
the  summer  weeks  here.  A.  F. 

'BUDSTF  1927'  AT 
KEITH'S  THIS  WEEK 

4\eQ  wayourn's  "Buds  of  1927"  ^-ere 
displayed  tn  a  biu^t  of  gorgeous  and 
satisfj-ing  efflorescence  at  Keith's  last 
night.  An  octette  of  most  per;.i'".:i'>'' 
young  ladies,  with  Herb  de  B< 
Floyd  Carder  supplying  the  m.-. 
element,  provided  a  succession  o 


mts  and  conior- 
;  I.        -ued  a  full  vaude- 
/iUe  show  In  itself.  They  are  a  talented 
bunch. 

There  are  two  unusually  good  "nut" 
turns  on  the  bill  this  week.  Russ  Brown, , 
teamed  v,  ith  Jean  Whittaker,  comes  to  , 
the  front  with  some  really  new  stuff  ] 
and   Oscar   Loraine    Intersperses  his 
comicalities    with   snatches   of  violin 
playing  which  reveal  him   to  be  a 
genuine  musician  as  well  as  a  clown  of 
parts. 

Aileen  Stanley,  back  from  London, 
received  an  enthusiastic  greeting  from! 
the  house,  which  seemingly  could  not! 
have  enough  of  her  songs  and  ballads. 

The  performance  J»ok  on  a  LindbergW 
slant  from  Dok  EissnboUrg  and  his' 
popular  Sinfonians,  assisted  by  the 
Shepard  Choral  Society  which  sang  so 
%ell  that  one  wished  there  was  more, 
very  much  more. 

Jack  Tareila  proved  himself  to  be  a 
slack  wire  artist  of  supreme  accom- 
plishments; and  a  cleverer  juggler  than 
Torino — handicapped  though  he  was  by 
sprained  finger — seldom  comes  to 
iwn.    An  entertaining  program. 

'KONWPRESENTED 
AT  GAYETY  THEATRE 

"Kongo,"  jungle  melodrama  by  Ches- 
ter Devonde  and  Kilboum  Gordon,  with 
tom-tom,  voodoo,  witch  doctor  and  other 
sensational  appurtenances  of  the  sav- 
age tropics,  has  returned  to  Boston, 
opening  last  night  at  the  Gayety. 

Unlike  many  of  the  recent  pieces  of 
the  cork  helmet  and  grass  skirt  school, 
Congo's  big  motive  is  not  jimgle  love, 
but  jungle  hate,  and  concerns  itself 
with  the  long  campaign  of  revenge  con- 
ducted by  a  crippled  trader  against  one 
Kregg,  who  has  done  him  wrong.  By 
allying  himself  with  the  voodoo  ma- 
gicians, he  casts  a  wide  circle  about  his 
post  and  lures  his  victim  within  the 
trap.  I 
'Although  confined  to  a  wheel  chair,  ! 
Flint,  the  trader.  Is  master  of  blacks 
.and  whites  alike  by  means  of  his  long 
whip,  his  ready  gun,  the  magic  charm 
which  he  wears  about  his  neck,  and  \ 
the  electrical  devices  with  which  he 
takes  advantage  of  African  superstition. 
No  opportimity  of  introducing  the  hor- 
rible and  grewsome  is  neglected  by  auth- 
ors or  directors.  Murders  and  ghastly 
talk  of  weird  tortures  and  creeping 
poisonous;  swamp  things  are  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  play. 

There  are  attacks  by  drum-beating 
uatevis  and  escapes  through  a  secret 
passageway,  and  the  hands  of  the  men 
are  always  creeping  toward  their  hol- 
sters In  true  dime-novel  fashion.  The 
part  of  Flint,  played  effectively  by 
Charles  B.  Middleton,  i.s  naturally  the 
big  role.  Leora  Spellman  plays  the 
wronged  but  righted  Annie,  and  Blanche 
Burnette  wears  the  grass  skirt. 

H.  P.  M. 


many  othpr  interesting  wild  W 
ures.  were  strikingly  displayeu 
opening  performances  yesterday  <^'^u. 
noon  and  evening  by  the  101  Banth 
Wild  West  company  at  Andrew  square 
show  grounds.  " 


I  "A  Million  Bid,"  with  Dolores  Cos- 
i  tello,  Warner  Oland,  Betty  Blythe,  Mal- 
colm MacGregor,  Douglas  Gerrard, 
Grace  Gordon  and  others,  directed  by 
Michael  Curtiz  from  a  story  by  George 
Cameron  is  presented  at  the  Metropol- 
itan Theatre  this  week. 

Revivals  are  Interesting  if  only  to  con- 
vince patrons  of  the  arts  that  they  have 
progressed  in  their  taste.  A  few  years 
ago  the  Vitagraph  Company  of  America 
made  the  picture  that  is  appearing  at 
the  Metropolitan  Theatre  with  Anita 
Stewart  in  the  role  that  Dolores  Cos- 
tello  plays  so  delightfully  at  the  present 
time. 

The  picture  Is  well  acte<l,  beautl(ully 

dressed  and  Michael  Curtiz,  a  Viennese 
director  who  resurrected  the  old  timer, 
"The  Third  Degree,"  and  made  an  in- 
teresting photo-play  of  It,  has  done 
wonders  with  photography  and  angles. 
Nevertheless,  the  skeleton  that  has  been 
draped  so  carefully  shows  through  its 
coverings  and  the  film  remains  a  care- 
fully-wrought thriller,  the  kind  that 
satisfied  our  screen  diet  several  seasons 
ago. 

There  Is  the  hard-hearted  mother, 
played  by  Betty  Blythe,  who  sells  her 
attractive  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
highest  bidder,  who  In  this  Instance  Is 
Warner  Oland.  There  is  the  wreck  at 
sea  and  water  gushing  all  over  the 
premises  with  the  beautiful  bride  saved 
as  she  swoons  into  the  turbulent  tide. 
The  mother  Is  drowned,  which  is  some- 
thing of  a  relief,  and  the  husband  who 
paid  a  million  for  his  bride  Is  left  un- 
conscious enough  in  the  waters.  One 
feels  that  everything  has  happened  for 
the  best,  especially  when  the  beautiful 
bride  takes  her  vows  the  second  time 
and  to  the  man  she  loves. 

All  is  well  until  the  first  husband  is 
discovered  to  be  alive  and  the  ensuing 
scenes  are  heavily  dramatic  as  the  sec- 
ond husband,  who  is  a  brain  specialist, 
operates  on  the  first,  who  has  lost  his 
memory.  The  end  is  the  best  part  of 
the  picture.  Husband  No.  1  pretends 
that  he  has  not  recovered  his  memory, 
a  scene  nicely  shaded  by  Warner  Oland. 

Ted  Lewis  and  his  band  are  at  the 
Metropolitan  this  week,  the  same  versa- 
tile jazz-mad  Ted.  Gene  Rodemich  and 
Evelyn  Hoey  have  an  act  In  which  Miss 
Hoey  Is  happily  reminiscent  In  her 
songs.  Jack  Miller  assists. 


iEffeiidi    and   ProfT  Victor  Bartelloni, 
performs  a  group  of  interesting  sclen- 
j  tiflc  experiments.    Kamid,  in  a  cata- 
I  leotlc  state.  Is  burie' *.ii?„-e  on  the  stage. 
I  Although    his   doings  .  -^^  sometimes 
weird  they  are  neverthei&J--  entertain- 

fHE  SUNSET  DERBY' 
ATWASH.0LYMP1A 

Mary  Astor  Stars  in  Photo- 
play of  Horde  Racing 

A  Story  of  the  race  track  world.  In- 
tensely interesting  and  human,  and 
strikingly  lacking  In  the  threadbare 
plot  and    situations  which  generally 

grace  Pictures  of  tWs  local^^^^^  ^^-^  ^j^jy  ^g^ring  moumlhg  for  their 

playing  at  tlie  Washi^ton  street  oijm  ^    ^^^^  ^^^^^^  relatives  who  died  during 


0.    ■.•Ml   nL:,.;:Ssity   uX   iuovlug   ll'OOpS  dOWlJ 

from  Scotland  and  the  lake  district,  af- 
ter the  startling  entrance  of  England 
into  the  war,'  on  bank  holiday,  there 
was  a  strong  prejudice  against  our 
American  "free  and  easy"  sport  cos- 
tumes. The  young  ladles  of  the  Polk 
Dance  school  of  Cecil  Sharpe  were  very 
careful  not  to  be  seen  on  the  street 
without  a  raincoat  on,  when  they  wore 
their  school  costume,  a  long  navy  blue 
serge  Russian  blouse  or  tunic  over  very 
full  bloomers.  There  Is  no  such  thing 
now  as  woman's  awakening  freedom.  She 
Is  awake, 

I  spent  the  summer  of  1924  at  Pon- 
talnbieau,  France.  There  the  women  of 

the  town  felt  deeply  hurt,  especially  the 
older  generation,  to  see  the  Americans 
so  gaily  dressed  when  they  themselves 


/ 


"LAFF  THAT  OFF" 


AT  MODERN,  BEACON 

Vltaphono  presentations  and 
photoplays  at  the  Modem  and  Beacon 
theatres  form  a  progrram  that  ably  vies 
for  favor  with  outdoor  enticements.  In 
the  Vltaphone  offerings  are  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Heink  In  three  of  her  best  liked 
songs;  Al  Jolson  In  a  trio  of  his  hits, 
and  Vincent  Lopez  with  his  orchestra 
In  three  Jazz  numbers.  The  photoplays 
are  the  Paramount  picture.  "The  World 
at  Her  Feet,"  starring  Florence  Vldor, 
and  "Bitter  Apples,"  made  from  a  story 
by  Harold  MacOrath  and 
Monte  Blue. 


starring 


Before  an  audience  that  lost  itself 
completely  In  the  shifting  comedy  and 
drama  of  the  piece,  "Laft  That  Off" 
was  re\ived  for  a  new  run  at  the  St 
James  Theatre  last  night,  with  Waltei 
Gilbert  as  leading  man,  supported  by  an 
augmented  and  recast  Kelth-Albee  St. 
James  Company.  ' 
The  play,  alreadj'  given  with  much 
..success  by  the  Keith-Albee  company 
new  1 1  after  the  Christmas  holidays.  Is  an  ap- 
' ;  pealing  love  story,   interspersed  with 
humor  and   near-melodrama,   with  a 
i  climax  that  alternately  brings  mirth  and 
'  a  feeling  verging  on  a  lump  in  the 
throat. 

I  Last  night's  company  showed  so  many 
I  new  faces  that  It  seemed  almost  an  en- 
j  tlrely  new  one,  contrasted  with  the  cast 
that  staged  "Laff  That  Off"  six  months 
'ago.  Walter  Gilbert  was  warmly  wel- 
comed back  to  the  leading  role. 

Houston  Richards  and  Frank  Charl- 
ton enjoyed  their  customary  popularity. 
Ruth  Sheplfv  was  sweetly  appealing, 
Jack  Wester-     i  discharged  the  com- 


edy role  with  sure-fire  roBults,  while 
I  Edith  Speare  and  the  remaining  mem- 
van^ety  marks  the  Vltaphone  ofTer-    bers  of  the  company  gave  their  usual 

j  capable  support. 

The  audience  found  the  performance 
highly  enjoyable,  giving  vent  to  fre- 
'  quent  unrestraiiied  mirth  and  generous 
;  applause. 

Hamid  Bey  Leads  Vauaevnie 


Ings,  thereby  emphasizing  Its  wonders.  , 
The  remarkable  property  of  projecting  f 
the  personality  of  the  artists  in  both 
picturing  and  reproduction  of  sound  is 
.a  chief  contributor. 

1  The  Paramount  offering  is  a  merry 
icomedy  of  the  conversion  from  philan- 
aenng  of  two  couples  who  were  drift- 
inMHol  '"terchange  of  partners. 
TtM  Incidents  bringing  about  this  con- 
version are  of  the  farcical,  and  are  so 
well  constructed  that  laughter  prevails 
"■'^  unrolling.  The  acting 
and  direction  deserve  special  praise 

rtri?^;*.'^**^^'^*^!?  ^to'^  more 
dramatic  stuff  and  chronicles  the  affair 
01  a  banker's  son  who  is  vengefully  pur- 
Wm«,f^  another  whose  father  killed 
hi^S'"  '2'^^^  ^'■•"n  the  wrecked 
oaniK.  The  adventures  range  to  the 
high  seas  and  include  a  storm  and  shlp- 

battle  with  rum  runners. 

|0I  RANCH  SHOW  OPENS 
AT  ANDREW  SQ.  GROUND 
Life 


Bill  at  Loews 


ViJvdIy 


of    Frontier  West 
Presented 

Indians  battling  the  whites  In  bygone 
days,  the  exciting  life  of  the  American 
cowboy  on  western  plains,  stage  coach 
noid-uDs  and  daring  hoi-semanshlp,  with 


"Rookies."  a  riotous  film  featuring 
the  new  screen  comedy  team  of  Karl 
Dane  and  George  K.  Arthur,  and 
Hamld  Bey  as  the  headline  vaudeville 
numbeir,  are  the  foremost  attractions 
on  the  bill  this  week  at  Loew's  Or- 
pheum  Theatre. 

"Rookies"  Is  a  very  humorous  tale, 
portraying  life  at  Uncle  Sam's  military 
camps,  and  while  It  depicts  life  at  the 
camp,  with  its  drills  in  all  branches 
of  the  service,  athletic  and  range  con- 
tests, these  are  made  a  background  for 
the  numerous  comical  situations  and 
laughs  which  naturally  are  evolved. 

Marceline  Day  has  the  leading  fem- 
inine role,  the  object  of  the  attentions 
of  Karl  Dane  as  the  hard-boiled  ser- 
geant, and  George  K.  Arthur  as  the 
rookie. 

Hamid  Bey,  daring  Egyptian  miracle 
"inn.  with  the  assistance  of  Zullcfer 


iDia' Theatre.   It  is  "The  Sunset  Derby, 
a  First  National  picture,  starring  Mary  i 
Astor  and  William  Collier,  Jr.  ^  | 

I    The  Herald  mentioned  words  that 
iwere  not  spoken  by  fishermen  of  the 
Island  Foula  when  at  sea.   One  of  these 
words  Is  "woman."    Mr.  Lawrence  A. 
Stoughton  Holboum,  who  knows  the 
Island  well,  has  given  the  reason.  Pish- 
Ing  Is  a  man's  Job.    "To  mention  a 
woman  would  be  to  commit  a  sacrilege 
against  the  spirits  of  the  sea.    And  so 
It  is  unlucky  td  have  a  womah  on  i 
board."    Or  a  rival  fisherman's  wife  | 
may  have  the  evil  eye,  so  It  would  be  i 
dangerous  to  mention  one  of  her  sex. ; 
"The  fact  that  a  woman  has  a  bad  In- 
fiuence  on  fishing  U  shown  by  the  super-  j 
stiUon  that  stlU  survives  in  that  a  man 
bound  for  the  fishing  wlU  avoid  meet-  | 
ing  a  woman  at  all  costs,  often  going  a  ' 
long  way  off  the  road.  If,  however,  he 
meets  a  woman,  and  still  has  a  good 
catch,  he  must  reward  her  with  part  oi 
It."    i 

TABOO 

There  Is  a  Spanish  proverb:  "^fs  un- 
lucky to  caU  an  adder,  an  adder."  < 
Among  the  old  French  the  weasel  was  i 
not  called  by  Its  real  name;  "mousteile"  j 
and  "moustolle"  were  replaced  by  "be-  | 
lette  "    For  it  Is  said,  even  now,  that 
the  sight  of  the  weasel  crossing  a  road 
presages  death.    When  Erasmus  kiie w  , 
England  the  speaking  the  names  of  the  , 
weasel  brought  bad  luck.    In  many  i 
European  countries  there  are  euphem- j 
isms  for  this  animal.  j 

Other  words  not  to  be  spoken  on  the 
.water  are  rabbit,  salmon,  priest.  Ill 
/South  Devon  a  rabbit  is  caUed  an  angel;  , 
hares,  lop-eared  gentry;  priests,  black- 
coated  gentry. 

APROPOS  OF  THE  SHOKT  SKIRT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  think  I  may  be  correct  In  assuming 
that  I  introdiiced  the  short  skirt  or  golf 
skirt  in  Berlin  in  1899.  At  any  rate, 
there  were  no  other  skirts  of  this  type 
to  be  seen.  Mine  was.  to  me  at  least,  an 
elegant  circular  skirt,  extending  about 
two  inches  below  the  knees.  It  was  all 
wool,  a  dark  green  modem  plaid.  The 
Inside  of  the  skirt  was  black  and  white 
checked.  On  either  side,  of  the  skirt 
were  stripes  about  four  inches  deep,  with 
buttons  and  buttonholes.  The  whole  ef- 
fect was  that  of  a  tailored  garment  or 
sport  skirt  quite  out  of  the  ordinary. 

The  German  women  were  just  bsgin- 
ning  to  ride  bicycles  and  they  rode  bad- 
ly, their  long,  awkward  skirts  flying  in 
the  breeze  or  invariably  catchmg  on 
the  wheels.  I  think  they  envied  my 
skirt,  for  as  I  rode  my  bicycle  up  and 
down  the  streets,  especially  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  towards  Charlottenberg,  I  felt 
myself  observed  by  many  passersby;  that 
delighted  my  young  heart. 

Fashion  always  has  a  great  influence 
on  sport  in  Europe.  In  Paris  cycling 
became  popular,  especially  with  women. 
The  French  were  not  then  an  athletic 
race,  but  their  women  were  far  more 
JJetlte  than  the  Germans.  CycUng  be- 
came an  excuse  for  adopting  new  fash- 
ions. Wonderful  knlckerbocker  costumes 
were  devised  for  the  Parisierme,  who 
tried  to  ride  a  man's  machine  and  not  a 
"drop-frame"  type — which  varied  from 
very  bold  and  scanty  knickers  to  divided 
skirts  of  a  very  voluminous  and  heavy 
cut.  The  cycling  was  indeed  an  excuse 
for  the  clothes.  Just  as  bathing  is  now 
an  excuse  for  elaborate,  if  scanty  cos- 
tumes on  the  beach  at  Atlantic  City.  The 
Parisians  rode  better  than  the  Germans, 
but  did  not  hold  out  as  long.  English 
women,  who  rode  best  and  looked  the 
worst,  had  prejudices  against  knicker- 
bockers, bloomers,  or  "rational  dress";  , 
finding  cycling  ft  good  and  agreeable' 
pastime,  they  Indulged  In  it  with  all  the 
disadvantages  of  ordinary  attire.  [j 
Even  in  1914,  when  I  was  obliged  to  1 


the  war.  It  was  hard  on  the  French  to 
see  us  so  gay  and  happy,  enjoying  study 
In  that  sacred  old  pile — the  palace  of 
Pontalnbleau.  I  appreciated  their  sur- 
prise and  real  resentment  when  they 
saw  us  in  knickers,  golf  stockings  of  an 
extravagant  color,  riding  habits  of  linen 
or  crash,  and  leather  puttees,  as  we 
walked  along  the  streets,  twirling  our 
!  swagger  sticks  and  our  whips.  Tlje  white 
i  flannel-clothed  young  men  of  the  Pon- 
I  tainbleau  school  shocked  the  citizens 
I  greatly.  Sport  clothes  the  French  had 
1  known  a  long  time,  but  the  gay  clothes 
and  gayer  manners  of  the  young  Ameri- 
cans who  sat  drinking  tea  and  eating 
pastry.  In  front  of  the  cafes,  or  at  night 
went  singing  down  the  street  with  their 
'  mandolins  and  ukeleles.  plng-nonetlng 
to  a  population  of  conservative  citizens 
safely  ensconced  behind  their  closed 
shutters,  was  very  unusual  and  trvlng. 
But,  all  in  all,  the  sport  clothes  have 
come  to  stay.  They  are  practical,  com- 
fortable, tailored,  smart.  Wlaat  more  do 
we  want  at  home  or  abroad?  As  to  high 
heels,  but  that  is  entirely  off  the  sub- 
ject. Long  live  the  golf  skirt  now 
merged  into  knickerbockers;  and  may 
human  character  continue  to  be  Irre- 
proachable in  spite  of  modernity. 

EDITH  LYNWOOD  WINN. 

-    LITTLE  WILLIE 

I  (For  As  th«  Wor^tl  Wart) 

\t  stin  remember  how  1  hated  Winie 
Lang. 

We  sat  together  In  the  village  school. 
The  girls  gave  him  their  cookies  at 
recess. 

And  maybe  that  is  why  I  hated  him. 
Ye  Gods — he  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see, 
With  curls  and  cunning  little  velvet 
suit. 

Believe  me,  he  could  sing  "Thou  Art 

My  Mate." 
WTille  holding  Millie  Tyler  bv  the  hand. 
His  mother  was  a  fragile  little  souli 
x'-lT)-:"  h-'art  h^M  o"i  •  Willi°'>^  'ova. 
H's  father  was  the  village  auctioneer, 
Who  slammed  the  doors  and  smelled 

of  Hock  and  Rye. 
And  read  Tom  Paine  and  went  to  fairs. 
But  Willie  did  not  leam  to  hate  and 

flght. 

His  mother  taught  to  turn  the  other 
cheek. 

So  far  so  p^fvi. — tMl  Will'"  w»nt  awav 
To  prep  school  where  the  boys  are 

taught  by  men. 
Not  to  a  spoony  "Co-Ed"  place. 
And  Little  Willie  cut  the  apron  strings 
And  learned  to  smoke  and  lots  of  thlnpa 
He  played  baseball,   and  boxed  and 

rowed 

And  grew  up  tall  and  spoke  out  loud. 
When  Willie,  In  the  spring  recess,  came 
home. 

His  mother  crlfd  aloud,  "Where  Is  my 

little  boy!" 
The  old  man  grinned  and  slapped  his 

back. 

And  felt  his  hip.  In  hopes  he  had  a 
flask. 

JAMES  L.  EDWARDa 


TO  GALAHAD 

Tour  eyes  like  stars,  lighting  a  new 
path  to  my  heart,  can  they  promise 
protection  from  destruction,  as  does  a 
lt.Tiif-v.ouse  to  ships  uncerta'n  ''f  their 
course?  V.  W.  O. 


SAVED 1  SAVED! 

As  the  World  Wags; 
The  facts  were  In  the  hands  of  the 

newspapers. 

At.  one  minute  before  the  great 
presses  had  started  their  dally  roar  the 
frantlo  woman  rushed  into  the  editor's 
office:  "In  mercy's  name,  stop  the 
presses,"  she  cried.  "I  told  the  reporter 
I  wore  a  blue  chiffon  dress  to  the  ball, 
and,  my  Gawd,  it  was  a  pink  georgette." 
The  night  editor  turned  pale.  He 
grabbed  the  telephone.  "Hey,  there."  he 
shouted  hoarselv,  "stop  them  pressefi." 

THE  ILLINI  KID. 

Apropos  of  the  statement  that  Win-  '■ 
tluop  Ames  will  revive  "The  Gondoliers"  ' 
and  another  operetta  by  Gilbert  and  j 
Sullivan;  apropos  of  the  stage  business  ' 

in    Mr.    Am-  ■=     ■    -ir  ••       of  "The 
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.^'i^fnf'i^'.^''"^''''^^"      Boston  at  the 

Notes  and  Lines: 

Why  didn't  Mr.  Ames  employ  the 
conventional  stage  "business"  of  D'Ov  i 
ley  Carte?    The  Kew  York  noUces  led 


acK'  i'rifrt;tCLl  as  obese,  balu  and 
"J'jJ^'*^:^^^*^-  '^PS''^  appeals  to  a  rather 
childish  taste.  Most  of  us  have  out- 
lived that. — London  Daily  Chronicle 


MY  MUSIC  TEACHER  PLAYS 
As  the  World  Wags: 

My  teacher  has  a  violin.  Every  Fri- 
day afternoon  he  plays  for  us.  Last 

 played  "Way  Down  Upon 

us  to  believe  that,  at  last,  Ttr^  re"^^  l^r.^T'^^^  J^X^''"  ^"^^  "^en  he  fto- 
vival  was  comm.,  unsullied  by  the  touch  I  m^th^lVp^^e^haT  S  ^[a^dV^ 
of  prolane  hands.    But  everything  was  ^  ""'^^oy  across  thfaisle  said^  t'ou  Jusl" 

s.^-:arLmt;rSir^^sV -^^^  Ko^-  "* 

Hutl.  vou  could  understSXTJo'rSi  Se  e^-^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

but  the  producer  forced  this  admirable  S"^",        ""^'^e  Blue  Danube."  Ye  ^dsl 

artist  to  join  in  some  cloxvnlsh  actinir    nliv  if'^nnL'  '  "  ^ 

woul/mX  !  Kec^V^-a^inTn'^d  Th^enTaid.  ^VrS 


now—does  that  sound  like  "The  Blue 
Danube,'  Anc!  the  little  girl  said,  Yes. 
sir,  that  sounds  more  like  it!— Oracle. 


  "vnjv*  ixia&c 

a  splendid  Ruth  under  able  direction 
None  of  the  other  members  of  the  cast 
fitted  their  parts. 

The  pirate  king  sang,  his  solo  and  i  Mr.  Waldo  H.  Duiln  of  the  College  of 
^o^--  ^n  '^T^^f"''^'  .i^  falling  Wooster.  O.,  reading  "Hamlet  S 1 
whii^  fZlA'^i^liT'l^'T^l''''^  «*"«Jents.  referred  i 

flag.     When  not  otherwise  employed 


Sua'is  ng'^t-a;,rreft  w,Ws, 

?^  11  n'^ver  st  11  a  moment 

At  other  times  he  flirted  fatuously  unth 
a  charming  little  flapper,  onrof  ?he 
new  characters  introduced  by  Mr 
Ames,  a  cunning  tike,  but^hades  of 
Victoria,  What  was  the  idea'?  The 
major-general  had  a  cockney  dialect 
^t^  Uv'to'^n*^'..^^"^'"  He  dW 

^e^fi  ^rMr^a  fa'Taud^e^v^^L^ 
whuejhe  chorus  hummed  an  "a'c7<5JJf: 

Arid    the   sublime    "Hail,  Poetry"" 
This  IS  one  of  those  simple  but  srand 
;  choruses  that  work  up  to  a  climax 
Someone  told  me  that  singing  f„  thfs 
chorus  causes  the  hair  to  raise  thl 

1  eaUoSlr';^  '".'^  "  '^^""^  °' 
comes  to  fh„  '^^^"g  ^'hen  it 

comes  to  the  last  words  "All  Hail  All 
Hail  Divine  Emollient."  But  the  dlrec- , 
infr'^'^ ""^^        the  flood     He  ' 
ii'?'r°«l"ced  some   remarkable  staccato 
.effects  that  ruined  the  whole  thing  fo? 

^ypn  fo^s^^afV-r/r 
!  en1orwas°e^E"-^°^  ^^'^-^-^^-^ 

ing  bunch  of  vivacious  girls  formins 
the  woman's  chorus.    They  sang  effec? 

I  tively,  even  though  handicapped  bv  the 
orchestra  leader's  eccentric  notio4  of 

I  He  set  every  number  at  a^cef 

horse  pac^the  impression  gained  wL 

[that  he  wanted  action,  action  sne^dT 
speed,  at  the  sacrifice  of  Gl'lbmian 
humor  and  SuUivanian  music  And 
they  introduced  two  other  Characters 


comments  on  the  Queen's  remark  about 
the  Prince:  "He's  fat  and  scant  of  breath  " 
r^JJi^^?  woman  in  the  class  at  onco 
oprfr,,*^^  P"^"'!^  assertion  that  by 'fat' 
?ult  ""^^"^  'sweaty.'"  She  added 
that  bemg  on  a  hot  day  in  a  far 
away  district  in  Wisconsin,  a  fanS 
H/imir'.'?^  the  touists  all  sweaty  e^ 
claimed  "How  fat  you  are "  and 
Plained  by  -fat"  she  m^nt  "twlty^" 
I  that  in  the  Douai  ver- 

sion of  the  23d  Psalm,  there  is  the  read- 
on^'-'  ^^"^d       h^d  with 

as   "sw^itv""^  '^PP'y  to  "fat" 

™„f.  Wrights  great  Dialect 

M.  Prevost,  reviewing  the  film  play. 
"Napolean."  by  Abel  Gance.  shown  In 
fn^^jlf^^^  Antonln  Artaud  in  the 
self  ^Xf?.\^^^  by  scratching  him- 
self a  little  too  horribly"  but  plays  in 
h^fif' '"'^  beautiful"  manner  the 


MUe.    Lorl  Loralne, 


the 


I  and  a  doctor  of~''mv  nity  Thrra^^ 

I  diT  a"  ht'h'i:?"-^-^*  °"  and 
f.^h'gh-klcKing  Majllton  all  over 
the  stage,  weaving  in  and  out  of  th^ 
chorus  of  pirates,  who,  arm  In  arm  with 
Maj.-Gen,  Stanley's  daughters,  marched 
into  a  property  church  to  be  wed  evl- 
dently-and  the  curtain  dropped  i 
f„a,y«  a  moan  of  anguish  and  fled  Thev 
tell  me  this  was  not  the  end  hut 
there  followed  some  forced  curtlh^s 
Tr!V^X  full  company  assembled  a^d 
fnih?  business  having 

blight  relationship  of  QUbert  and  Sui! 

Cton.  ^^^^^^  ROBmsoN 

!    Mr.  St.  John  Ervlne  camiot  forgive 
I  Mr.  C.  B.  Cochran  for  his  "odd  belief 
j  n  nudity"  as  shown  In  the  new  revue 
f  One  Dam  Thing  After  Another"  at 
(the  London  Pavlfion.  and  Mr  Erv!^' i 
Ifh^nnM    »"n?rl3lng    statements    wh  ?h 
'Sh'^womer'        l«<ll«»ation  of^Tg^ 
j    "Eight  women  out  of  ten,"  he  savs 
I  'have  hideous  legs.    Skirts  were  nron.' 
'  erly  Invented  to  Hide  them.   Mr  Co?h 
rane  insists  on  letting  us  see  Ui4  who^; 
bare  eg,  with  all  the  bony  cavities  abni.t 
tli.^^^  Itaelight  H^^ 

t^  ^eali^^Xaf'"tht',  T  ^"^^ 
„„iiffr  ??,that  their  legs  are  nearly  the 
ugliest  things  In  nature'" 
Ml    ErviDQ  should  visit  New  Ynrfc 

deserve  his  harsh  criticism  j 

T  must  say  1  politely  demur  to  the 
remarks  of  sir  Thomas  Beeoham  about 
he  disinclination  of  the  Brtttah  public 
vo  give  enthusiastic  support  to  onora 
My  view,  which  u  great  many  love™  ^ 
mu.slc  share,  Is  thai  opera  as  aX™  ^ 
entertainment  Is  out  cS  d^te  OlTa^?;' 
way  In  which  I  can  listen  to  it  ^t"? 
;  Pl«^Bure  now  Is  "on  the  iir.'-    "  "'^^ 
Bitting  In  a  comfortable  chair  amok 
ing  a  pipe,  freed  from  the  annova^o  nf 
,  seeing  fat  heroines    a«d  buTn^led 

I  i'don't  ^  '^^^  enjoy  tha  ^I'o 
I  don  t  see  how  anyone  can  do  thJa  in 
a  theatre.    It  is  too  absurd  to  lee  n 

I  dying  woman  sing  magnlflcentlv  through 
a  long  scene;  there  Is  nothin'g  atS^d 
If  one  only  listens  to  her.    It  is 
denlng  to  have  a  favorite 

I  whom  one  pictures  u  a  i-oman 


--  charming 
yoimg  AusWan  actress  now  appearing 
in  Sweet  Kisses,"  a  popular  new  plav 
in  Vleima,  receives  47  kisses  during 
!S^,oP*'^°™f'"'f •  there  are  seven 
shows  a  week  it  means  that  she  re- 
celves  a  total  of  658  kUses  a  week— 
sphere. 

.t?^^}}  prettiest  face  can 

stand  so  much  wear  and  tear— The  Ob- 
server. ^" 


Michael  Saddlelr,  whose  life  of  An- 
off^X  excellent,  has  dram- 

Wn^'^'-ri^,';^  ^«'P  °'  Gerard  Hop- 
Wna,  Trollope'B  novel  "The  Warden  " 
The  performance  was  announced  in 
London  for  June  13.  It  Is  not  easy  to 
see  how  the  novel  lends  Itself  to  the 

It  appears  that  one  should  not  speak 

of  the  members  of  the  Russian  Chauve 

Sourls  Company  as  "Les  Chauves-Sourls" 

the  BaU.  for  The  Bat  Is  their  sign,  not 

theh-  name.   There  used  to  be  In  Lenin - 

.^J^o^*^*^*"'  °f  tl^«  same  kind,  called 
i  rhe  stray  Dog. 

Blale  Janls  Is  looking  for  a  London 
Theatre  In  which  to  bring  out  a  mus^ 
loal  comedy  next  fall.  The  supportlM 
oomnany  will  be  all-BrlUsh,  "a  f>5lBt 
Which  aho  lays  special  emphaala,"  This 
win  be  her  farewell  to  big  producOoiM' 
hereafter  she  wiU  app»bar  only  ui 
vaudeville  and  recitals  given  by  h«v. 

Mrs.  w.  K.  OUfTord'a  play  "TDw^ 
Lover"  vms  produced  at  ttio  end  of 
laat  moBtti,  49  years  after  she  bemn  to 

write. 


ever  you  are  pleased  to  call  It  for  tiie 
week:  "Don't  worry,  friend;  It  mav 
never  happen." 

MARCELLUS  GRAVES. 

Miss  Gertrude  Stein  Is  the  subject  of 
adverse  criticism.  We  are  Inclined  to 
think  that  her  Uterary  expression  came 
from  spending  her  days  and  nights 
with  Henry  James.  Yet  there  is  a 
certain  expllcltness  In  this  passage  from 
one  of  her  recent  works: 

November  the  15th  and  simply  so  that 
simply  so  that  simply  In  that  simply 
in  that  simply  so  that  In  that  simply 
in  that  simply  In  that  way  simply  so 
that  simply  so  that  In  that  way  simply 
in  that  way,  simply  in  that  way  so  that 
imply  so  that  simply  so  that  simply 
limply  In  that,  simply  In  that  so  that 
simply  so  that  simply  so  that  simply  In 
that,  so  that  simply  in  that  way.  Actual- 
ly the  15th  of  Novembw." 

Even  the  wayfaring  man  though  a 
fool  would  know  that  Miss  Stein  fixed 
the  day  as  Nov.  15. 

A  BED  TmE  STOKKH!  i 
FER  GROWN-UP  OtTTS 
By  Snowshoe  Al 
Little  Perclval  Porcupine  sat  at  his 
typewriter  with  both  wrists  bandaged. 
He  wuz  suffering  frum  an  attack  uv 
Corona  Cramps.  In  frunt  uv  him  lay 
63  pages  uv  typewriting  wlch  he  had 
i.st  dashed  oflf  in  a  hurrv,  in  fact  thi.': 
wuz  how  he  had  sprained  his  frunt 
ankles.  Once  In  a  while  he  wood  turn 
his  head  an'  expectorate  visclously,  after 
wlch  he  wood  wash  his  mouth  out  withi 
lysol.  Then  he  wood  use  nasty  language 
v^ch  I  shall  not  repeet,  on  account  it 
wuz  too  dam  ruff.  Jlst  then  Oscarl 
Minic,  the  crate  detektiff,  stuck  his 
head  In  the  door. 

"Wot  is  going  on  in  here?"  sez  Oscar 
Mink. 

'Well,"  sez  Percy,  "It's  like  this:  I 

saw  a  cake  uv  soap  advertised,  wlch  wuz 
serposed  tuh  be  99  an'  44  one-hun- 
dredths  per  cent,  pure,  so  I  got  one  an' 
took  a  bit  out  uv  It." 

"Well,"  sez  the  grate  detektiff,  "that 
explains  the  profanity  an'  the  mouth- 
washing,  but  wot's  the  Idea  uv  pound- 
ing that  typewriter  all  nlte  an'  Weping 
everyone  else  awake?  Wot's  aU  that 
manuscript — a  book?"  j 

•■Hell,  no!"  s"z  Perclval.  as  he  put  thp 
63  pages  uv  typewriting  In  an  envelope 
an  addressed  it  to  the  soap  manufac-' 
turer,  "that's  merely  my  opinion  uv  the 
uther  56  one-hundredths  per  cent  '  ' 
®tt)&§]$?iCEIItt!!ll!r'  ■ 


Englanders  by  its  wliri 
powth  and  the  dSicSty  of  rr,^ 

^n^s  a/L^raJe^ab'ira^  t^.f 
females  It  is  named  affer  -^J.'^^" 
Congressman  Asher  C  HinHc^u* 
mous  parliamentary  authnn^f'  ^' 
next  door  nelghbo?  and  S  ^ 


years  of  vain  confUrf  vT^'r-  ' 
Joiced  at  flnVg°f  wav'to*^/""  ' 

a^t^S^la1-^o/^^n£r^^^^^^ 
^'eVrik4F^?et?art?^e^^e 


rg^-rou^^itinSP I 

 ,   A.  B.  j 

IN  A  "NUT"  FACTORT?  ' 

WlUlam  Sha'l^hr^^'b^  l' 
maniac  at  G.  H  Tnt^  master 
here,  has  finished  his  i=.^^ 

taken  a  like  PosTflon'lL  pteefn^hl/f ' 
a  large  plant  there.      '^"^aelphla,  In  ( 

FOR  THE  Cl^iN  HISTORY 

toSLs"^  ^u^t  rtheiSid's?  r??  ^  ^-  ;i 

gallant  old  partv  "v*"  that 

.  serenity,  kept^in  fmi'l  higl- 
boasted  an*^  except  d  gesoL^"e 
muned  with  the  Cosmlc-^filJiu 
before  he  went  to  bed  kent  h^ 
plexus  free  from  fat  faced  th A 
unwinklngly  as  the  statf  »  ^"turc 
found  time  to  lay  dowS       ^  ^^i*^' 
and  by-laws  fnrt>Z  v    ^"^  co^stitutior 

'  Associt^^of  Rome  S  ^l""''  ^^g^" 
his  food  32  ttaefb^fn^  '^U  "I'ewej 
It^sliked  mlSor  S^tl 
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is  .mad- 
character  I 
vountr  1 


A  man  of  good  reputation  for  truth 
and  veracity,  a  man  we  have  known  for 
many  years  as  one  without  a  sense  of 
humor,  never  up  to  small  deceits  or 
any  sinful  games,  told  us  that  while  bis 
watch  as  a  rule  keeps  excellent  time, 
whenever  he  la  run  down  (the  roan, 
not  the  watch)  or  feels  that  hs  has 
taken  cold,  his  watch  loses,  perhaps 
not  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes  in 
24  hours.  "Just  enough,"  be  said,  "to 
warn  me  also  to  go  slow." 

Can  a  watch  be  a  barometer  of  the 
wearer's  state  of  health?  We  know  that 
watches  are  sometimes  affected  by  the 
weather;  running  faster  In  winter  and 
slower  In  summer. 

As  the  World  Wagsi 

Motoring  through  a  New  BJngland 
village  last  week  I  saw  a  placard  an- 
nouncing the  sermon  at  the  church  for 
the  following   Sunday.     The  placard 

read:    "The  Rev.  will  speak 

at  the  forenoon  service  on  'The  Resur- 
rection:' "  Under  It  was  the  "beauti- 
ful thought."  the  "admonition."  what- 


The  chief  constable  of  West  Sussex 
complained  recently  that  as  the  result 

If  the  increased  mobilitv  and  cfficip".cv 
of  his  police,  he  Is  "now  rather  short 
of  criminals."  It  was  at  once  snpfre.'^-.-c; 
that  he  advertise:  "Wanted  a  few  men 
•^or  light  criminal  Jobs-  nr°viou'3  o^-n-n. 
fence  preferred."  Or,  "Homes  offered 
to  experienced,  well  educated  criminals 
in  Sussex.  Board  and  lodging  on  the 
nfty-fiftvprinciple."  Asan  auditlonal  i'^ 
ducement  for  applications,  It  should 
be  remembered  by  the  criminals  that 
'  every  Sussex  rillage  has  its  author  to 
whom  one  can  tell  tales  at  profitable 
rates." 

We  heard  a  man  described  as  a  bore 
because  he  constantly  mterlarded  his 
talk  with  "When  all's  said  and  done  " 
Nearly  every  one  of  us  has  his  pet 
phrase  In  speech  that  Irritates  those 
with  whom  he  happens  to  be.  One  will 
keep  saying,  "By  and  large";  another, 
"D'ye  see,  d'ye  see." 

FELICIA  HADLET,  A.  D.  1728 

(For  As  til©  Wi)rlil  Waps) 

She  never  wore  a  shortened  skirt. 

Nor  ran  with  wanton  knee; 
She  was  as  sweetly  circumspect 

As  any  lass  need  be. 

No  silken  sheen  her  ankle  graced 

In  those  Provincial  dajrs; 
Good  homespun  stockings  were  the  rule. 

And  close-embracing  stays. 

And  low-cut  gowns  were  then  taboo, 

Except  on  ballroom  floor — 
The  girls  were  strong  on  modesty 
In  those  old  days  of  yore. 

But  now,  forsooth,  and  now  again. 
Go  view  the  motley  throng — 

Our  lovely  girls  scarce  draw  the  line 
Between  what's  right  and  wrong. 

Ah  well-a-day  and  lack-a-dayl 
Some  day  the  styles  will  change, 

And  what  Just  now  is  aulte  an  fait 
Will  then  be  passing  strange  I 
Wakefield.  p.  w.  Y 


\^'as 


THE  CONJUROR'S  EGG 

(London  Dall.v  Chronicle* 

Ihe  amateur  on>ijuring  show 
going  none  too  well. 

"Can  any  lady  or  gentleman  lend  me 
an  egg?"  asked  the  conjuror. 

"If  we  'ad  one,"  shouted  a  rolce 
from  the  back,  "you'd  have  got  It  long 
before  this." 


FOR  WITCHORASS 

As  the  World  Wags: 
A    eramlna    collnniiUllr    irnnwn  as 


Let  us  add  to  our  remarks  about  the 
'xpletlve  "damn."  We  stated  a  few 
lays  ago  that  an  English  archdeacon 
had  changed  Its  meaning:  "The  word 
might  be  uttered  by  ornaments  of  the 
church  v|g^it  scandal  In  moments  of 
emergenqJ^He  has  been  supported  in 
this  opinion  and  In  unexpected  quar- 
ters. 

The  Royal  Free  Hospital  has  sent 
out  2000  "Anti-Curse  Boxes."  They 
bear  this  inscription: 

"Silver  for  a  curse. 

Penny  for  a  damn 
To  the  Child's  Royal  Free 
^Wierever  I  am." 
This  TO«r"Lucio, '  a  bright  and  shin- 
ing light  of  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
to  comment  on  this  distinction  between 
"curse"  and  "damn."    "The  implica- 
tion that  'damn'  is  not  a  'curse'  is 
rather  a  curious  one,  because,  strictly 
speaking.  It  is  about  the  most  terrifying 
Imprecation   one  could  find.  'Damn 
you!'  is  swearing  only  because  of- It.s 
theological  implications,  and  theoftMrl- 
cally,  it  means  to  consign  anjt)ne  to 
eternal  perdition.     Tliat  Is  a  '■ 
drastic  thing  to  do;  .  and  yet  • 
the  Royal  Free  Hospital  appeal  gi 
to  argue  that  'damn'  can  be  wiped 
by  a  penny  fine,  but  'blast'  should  co= 
'sixpence'  or  even  one  shilling.  Bi.; 
'blast'  Is  really  a  relatively  harmless 
word  with  no  special  theological  impli- 
cations at  all.    'Blasted'  only  means 
'withered,'  and  Is  a  process  properly  re- 
stricted to  this  world;    'damned'  is  a 
much  more  serious  affair,  since  it  con- 
cerns the  next.    Still  'blast'  Is  a  moii 
sattsfjing  mouthful  than   'damn,'  s. 
:  perchance  it  Is  right  that  Its  user  should 
pay  on  the  higher  scale.   It  only  prove 
ones  more  that  in  matters  of  profar.it 
it  is  the  sound  which  counts  ratlif. 
than  the  sense." 

But  the  slang  dictionaries  define  tl-' 
verb  "blast"— to  curse,  to  damn.  Chap 
man's  "Revenge  for  Honor'i  (1654 
"And  thus  I  kiss'd  my  last  breatli 
Blast  you  all!" 

"Blasted  —  often    substituted  fo 
'damned.'  "bloody,'  It  being  thought 
milder  form.   'Blasted  rascal — an  aba; 
doned  rogue'!" 

Nor  has  the  verb  "damn"  necessarr 
"theological  Implications."    The  wc 
meant  originally  to  Inflict  loss,  to  co 
demn  to  a  particular  penalty  or  f;- 
("See  Cromwell  damned  to  everlastr. 
fame") ;  to  adjudge  and  pronounce 
thing  or  prat-tlce  bad,  to  condenm  ; 
literary  work;  to  prove  a  curse,  to  I 
the  ruin  of.    Was  not  Cas«lo  "almo.- 
damned  In  a  fair  wife"? 

Has  anyone  compiled  a  little  dictior. 
ary  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  oaths 
Homer's  heroes  were  ingenious  in  cnl' 
ing  one  another  abusive  ;       ■  ' 
we  are  inclined  to  believr 
as  clumsy  swearers  as  air 
trying  to  be  smart.  Take 
the  phrase  "Ouk  eis  olethro: 
not  go  to  destruction— a  v. 
courteous  imprecation  conr 
our  ruder  "go  to  hell,"  a  r.\ 
we  are  sorry  to  say  is,  in 
stances,  not  obeyed. 

This    "Lucio"    of    the  MarcV 
Guardian,  like  Mr.  Silas  Wegg. 
drops  into  verse. 


xias  »i«nfc<ftreVs  account  of  Mr.  Koussevltzky's  first  concert  In  f ana 
this  season  should  Interest  The  Herald's  readers.  Note  the  beginning: " 

"Solemn  reappearance  of  Serge  Koussevltzky:  The  master  advances, 
head  on  high  and  at  a  pace  slowly  calculated;  obligatory  ovation,  which 
was  followed  by  a  second  one  more  spontaneous  and  much  heartier  after 
the  admirable  performance  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  O  minor.  Of  all 
the  orchestral  concerts  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  In  this 
year  of  Beethoven's  anniversary,  this  was,  I  regret  to  say,  the  only  time 
I  had  before  me  the  total  presence  of  Beethoven's  genius  ...  An  Inter- , 
pretatlon  In  which  no  phase  of  Beethoven  was  ignored  to  the  detriment  of 
one  to  which  there  might  be  the  wish  to  reduce  the  whole."  | 
The  critic  spoke  In  warm  praise  of  Roussel's  Suite,  played  for  the  first 
time  in  Paris — the  first  performance  anywhere  was  in  Boston  last  season. 
Milhaud's  "Carnival  of  Aix"  gave  him  the  impression,  not  so  much  of  a 
carnival  as  of  a  fair,  where  one  stopped  for  a  moment  before  each  booth. 
"Ravishing  orchestral  details" — but  the  critic  found  Milhaud's  playing  of 
the  piano  part  "very  dull  and  cloudy." 


Critics  are  accustomed  to  being  abused  by  everybody.  We  are  con-i 
gldered  to  be  lacking  in  average  Intelligence,  to  be  corrupt  and  venal,  and 
to  do  our  work  without  care  or  thought.  Managers  sometimes  ask  heaven 
to  inform  them  why  critics  are  ever  admlted  to  any  performance,  although 
we  are  present  by  their  Invitation  and  they  are  under  no  compulsion  to 
invite  us.  The  remedy  for  us  is  in  their  own  hands;  they  need  not  ask 
us  to  attend  their  performances.  But  will  they  use  that  remedy?  Yes,  I 
dont  think.   And  how  aggrieved  the  actors  would  feel  If  they  did! 

—ST.  JOHN  ERVINE. 


("Strad' 
the  wood). 


AT  A  CONCERT 

I  (For  the  Simday  Herald) 

I        "Two  seats  for  Miss  Welding,  please." 

I  The  gentleman  in  the  box  examined  several  pigeon-holes  leisurely,  al- 
though the  last  bell  had  rung.  "Six  dollars,  please,"  he  remarked,  his  eyes 
rolling  into  space. 

We  rushed  In  with  the  rest  of  the  scurrying  mob  and,  with  some  delay 
owning  40  the  absence  of  the  usher,  found  our  seats, 

"My  goodness!"  gasped  my  friend  from  New  York,  "do  they  always  act 
this  way?" 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  are  not  yet  highly  civilized,"  I  answered, 
blushing  for  my  beloved  Piultan  city. 

I  opened  my  program  book  and  began  to  read  about  the  prelude  to 
"Death  and  the  Lizard,"  a  new  Symphonic  Poem  by  a  local  celebrity  who  had 
the  previous  season  conducted  another  esoteric  work  which  he  had  chosen  to 
call  "Morpheus  et  Amor,"  a  fanciful  name  suggested  by  a  gentleman  acquain- 
tance who  had  been  suflermg  tortures  with  a  toothache. 

My  young  lady  In  red  bent  toward  ine.  "Who  is  the  conductor?"  She 
spoke  hissingly  as  through  false  teeth. 

"Hush,"  I  began.  "They  are  about  to  start."  And  then  they  did  start 
with  blatant  blast  and  tinkling  cymbal,  wails  of  violins  and  long  protracted 
agony  on  the  part  of  an  overworked  oboist  to  whom  the  composer  had 
given  no  breath  marks. 

"My  dear,"  raved  the  young  lady  In  red  at  the  close  of  the  first  move- 
ment, "Is  that  really  Paderewski  on  the  front  seat  ji.jt  under  the  con- 
ductor's desk?"  i 

"No  .  .  .  no,"  I  whispered,  grasping  her  arm,  for  I  was  fearful  she 
would  disturb  the  tuba  on  his  entrance  to  the  second  movement.    "Ha!  \ 
Listen  to  that  chord  from  the  combined  'celll.   Bravo.  Sanctissima!" 
j       The  lady  in  the  seat  in  front  txumed  her  head  around  and  frowned 
severely.   I  grinned  at  her,  then  uttered  a  groan.   My  young  lady  in  red 
had  suddenly  placed  her  foot  hard  on  my  new  patent  leathers. 

"Excuse  me,"  she  hissed  through  her  teeth,  as  became  a  New  Yorker. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  replying  when,  with  a  loud  blast  from  the  entire 
woodwind  and  brass  sections  the  strange  cacophony  ceased.  The  conductor 
jbowed,  wiped  his  face  several  times,  bowed  again  and  prepared  himself 
jfor  the  next  bout. 

j  My  young  lady  friend  in  red  was  an  smiles.  "It  Is  very  nice,"  she  cooed, 
!"but  our  conductor,  Mr.  Blank,  is  an  artist.  This  -man  .  .  .  has  he  ever 
conducted  anywhere  else?"  ♦ 

I  looked  sternly  at  her  through  my  horn  spectacles  and  remarked  con- 
vincingly, "He  is  a  very  great  conductor.  He  has  conducted  all  over  the 
world  expect  possibly  In  Mexico  and  Sitka.  I  hear  he  Is  afraid  of  bandits 
and  cool  drinks.   But  listen  to  this  next  work  .  .  .  Here  he  will  shine." 

"The  Death  of  Ludovic"  ...  A  great  walling  of  'celll  Ih  a  chromatic 
descending  scale,  elusive  commentaries  on  life  by  the  violins  muted,  long- 
drawn-out,  sharp  punctures  by  the  oboes,  blending  with  the  cautious  tones 
of  trumpets  ,  .  .  sotto  voce  .  .  .  and  the  occasional  patter  of  the  tympanl, 
veiling  Innocence  with  mirth  on  the  off-beat. 

"Such  repression  from  the  percussion  is  childish,"  I  growled,  as  the 
last  notes  of  the  oboes  died  away.   "No  wonder  some  one  died.    I  would 
die  if  I  had  to  hold  my  breath  every  time  I  wanted  to  say  something  .  .  , 
Tills  modern  music  savors  of  ...  " 

"Delusions  and  snares,"  mocked  my  lady,  when,  after  a  loud  wall  from 
the  oboe,  they  started  into  the  third  movement  with  a  trotting  kind  of 
motion  like  that  of  the  well-known  hoof  beats  in  "WilUam  Tell." 

My  friend  looked  ecstatic.  "At  last  a  melody,"  she  cried,  her  whisper 
being  more  like  a  hiss.  "Heaven  be  praised!"  The  lady  In  front  stirred, 
turned,  and  shot  a  fiery  look  back  at  us. 

"Hush."  I  murnuired,  with  a 'slight  chuckle.  "We  shall  soon  lose  it  In 
unholy  dissonances."  And  we  did.  Tliat  melody,  hauntingly  beautiful, 
never  came  back  .  .  .  Wil4keyed  and  gatnt.  Death  strode  across  the  stage, 
thrusting  Ills  long  fingefs  down  the  throat  of  a  little  trumpeter  who 
squeaked  out  of  a  hole  long  enough  to  allow  a  piccolo  to  trill  with  a  cir- 
cumflex cui-ve.  And  then  chaos,  cliaos  that  gave  to  the  work  an  unwonted 
and  barbaric  significance.  A  holocaust  of  sixty-fourth  notes  followed  an 
onslaught  of  chromatics  that  toppled  over  each  other  in  Peer  Gyntlsh  con- 
fusion. Ghouls  slunk  into  bass  viols  and  tore  them  limb  from  limb.  Elves ' 
frolicked  without  reverence  on  the  very  (yflBns  of  martyrs,  and  grave  secrets ! 
were  unearthed  for  the  fli-st  time  in  t|a  sequences  wTOught  by  agonized 
trombones,  wliile  scatcliing  jests  from  tje  second  violins  were  followed  by 
A  swift  volley  of  chromatics  from  the  flitt  violin  In  the  ratio  of  one  to  six. 

Then  came  the  final  crash.  The  pboist  fell  back  panting  into  the 
arms  of  a  clarinetist,  while  the  tympanl  »player  let  himself  down  by  a  trap 
door  into  the  infernal  regions  below  staie, 

Applause,  long-suffering  applause, 
poser  rose  sadly,  wearily.    It  was  too 
had  he  been  so  close  to  Death.  Regret 
the  conductor  and  fell  back  stunned  in 
he  h^d  never  met  in  the  formal  way. 

My  young  lady  in  red  poked  me  wi" 
great?"  Thus  she  questioned  as  became; 
called  Manhattan. 

For  my  life  I  couldnt  say,  being  thfe  Pinltan  that  I  am. 

\  lEDITH  L.  WYNN, 


STRINGS  4NB  WOOD 

violins,  it  is  said,  depend  for  their  sound  upon  the  thickness  of 

Ah,  Stradlvarius, 

My  art  precarious 
May  be  assiuned  indifferent  or  good. 

As,  out  of  my  own  head. 

Its  output  may  be  said 
To  vary  with  the  thickness  of  the  wood 

The  Quadaguinlan 

Or  pure  Magginlan 
May  correlate  the  height  of  bridge  and  post: 

Of  Ruggiarius' 

The  faults  are  serious 
If  back  and  breast  a  differing  camber  boast 

As  Gorgonzola's  airs 
Differ  from  Camembert's 
The  tonal  quality  of  lyrics  pro^-es 
Sonorous  quickening 
In  mental  thickening. 
Shown  In  my  brows'  deep-corrugated  grooves. 

A.  W.— In  the  London  DaHy  Chronicle. 


;iauts.  acclamations  .  .  .  The  com- 
iuch  even  for  him.   Never  before 
[lalsied  his  limbs  ...  He  bowed  to 
the  arms  of  a  stout  lady  whom 

her  elbow  .  .  .  "Was  It  really  so 
inhabitant  of  that  little  Island 


Mr.  E.  M.  Newman,  having  received  permission  to  take  photographs  In 
the  soviet  republic,  has  planned  a  trip  down  the  Volga  to  the  Caspian  sea, 
then  by  boat  to  Baku.  From  the  great  oil-centre  he  will  go  to  Georgia  to 
visit  its  capital,  Tiflis,  then  through  the  heart  of  the  Caucasus  into  the 
Crimea,  on  to  Odessa,  Kiev  and  retiun  to  Moscow.  He  then  intends  to  visit 
Leningrad.  This  will  cover  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  parts  of  Euro- 
pean Russia.  For  the  first  time  Americans  will  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
and  see  Russia  of  today  with  its  many  tj-pes  of  dwellers  in  the  cities  and 
remote  villages,  its  natural  beauty,  the  dally  life  of  its  150,000,000  people, 
something  of  the  manners,  habits  and  customs  and  everything  of  human  in- 
terest that  Mr.  ]^ewman  can  bring  back.  ^ 

PLUTOCRAT  TO  CHAUFFEUR 

("Nowhere  in  the  world  can  one  see 
|uch  perfectly  turned-out  motor-cars  as 
In  the  West  End  of  London  to-day.  The 
smallest^detail  i.s  considered,  and  the 
livery  of  the  chauffeur  and  footman 
more  often  than  not  matche?  exactly 
the  color  scheme  of  the  car"^ — Latest 
information  on  the  Whole  Duty  of 
Chauffeurs.) 

Henry's  nose  is  getting  redder 
And  It  deepens  day  by  day; 
Once  it  was  the  tint  of  Cheddar, 
Now  it  throws  a  crimson  ray. 
Hep.rj',  when  exposed  to  question, 

Calls  it  Just  a  normal  pmk; 
Henry  says  it's  Indigestion, 
I  myself  suspect  it's  drink. 


Still,  X  own  that  wojildn't  matter; 

Henry  I  should  still  esteem, 
But  for  this— that  nose  would  shatter 

Any  decent  color  scheme. 
It  is  not  a  point  of  morals 

But  of  artistry — I  mean 
Henry's  budding  beacon  quarrels 

With  my  latest  limousine. 

That  I  simply  cannot  suffer, 

That  implies  a  hopeless  hitch; 
Rather  let  me  have  the  duffer 

Who  upsets  one  In  a  ditch. 
He  must  moderate  his  color — 

If  he  can't  achieve,  in  fact. 
Something  neutral,  something  duller, 

Henry  and  his  nose  are  sacked. 

Our  friend  Overton  thought  he  had 
symptoms  of  a  nWrtal  disease.  His 
family  doctor  advised  him  to  consult  a 
specialist.  On  one  of  the  recent  hot 
days  he  walked  from  Brookline  to  the 
specialist's  office.  In  the  waiting  room 
he  felt  uncomfortably  hot.  To  pass  the 
time  he  picked  up  a  book  on  the  dis- 
ease by  which  he  was  thought  to  be 
threatened.  He  read  these  words:  "The 
patient  who  is  suffering  from  this  dis- 
ease never  perspires."  Overton  glee- 
fully picked  up  his  hat  and  rushed  from 
the  office.  This  story  has  several 
morals.  One /is  for  the  doctors:  Don't 
leave  medical  treatises  In  the  waiting 
room,  if  you  wish  for  fees. 


Laforgiic's  legenoary  moraiuy  "Hatn- 1 
let."  They  refused  to  take  roles  in  | 
Hamlet's  play  to  be  produced  before  j 
the  King  on  the  ground  that  they  never  ; 
appeared  except  m  sympathetic  parts.  ' 

Not  long  ago  an  actress  in  London 
cast  for  a  leading  part  said  at  rehearsal 
that  she  would  not  make  herself  ugly 
and  behave  in  an  unpleasant  way  as 
she  was  required  to  do  in  the  last  act. 
Dramatist,  manager,  her  companions, 
pleaded  with  her  in  vain.  The  author, 
poor  wretch,  was  obliged  to  cut  out  the 
last  act.  As  a  result  the  play  did  not 
meet  with  great  success. 

Yet  the  omission  of  the  last  act  or  the 
last  scene  of  an  opera  has  not  inflicted 
a  deadly  injury.    How  many  in  Boston 
1  have  seen  the  last  act  of  'The  Hugue- 
nots" with  Baoul's  entrance  into  the  | 
ball  room,  and  the  great  trio  in  the  i 
street'    or  the  last  scene  in  "Don  Glp-  | 
vanni"  where  there  is  a  highly  moral 
"tag"  and  Leporello  promises  to  live  a  I 
better  life?  I 


Will  some  lover  of  passionate  poetry, 
some  wooer  of  the  Muses,  name  the 
author  and  supply  the  missing  verses  I 
of  a  Bowery  song  popular  in  the  Fifties 
of  the  last  century?    The  chorus  ran: 
"Oh  my  name  Is  Jake  Keyser,  I  was  | 
bom  in  Spring  Garden, 
To  make  me  a  preacher,  my  father  I 
did  trj'; 

But  It's  no  use  ablowlng,  for  I  am  a 
hard  one, 

And  I  am  bound  to  be  a  butcher,  by  | 
Heavens,  or  die." 

We  do  not  find  the  poem  In  thel 
anthologies,  not  even  in  Ralph  Waldo  I 
Emerson's  "Parnassus,"  but  there  are] 
many  noteworthy  omissions  In  that  vol-| 
ume. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  saw  this  sign  this  morning  on  High 
street: 

TO  LET 

Small  office,  with  or  mthout  space. 
Is  this  a  demonstration  of  Mr.  Ein- 
stein's theory?  A.  C.  W. 


to  take  the  part  of  a  doctor  because  the  j 


LOST  ILLUSIONS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  should  be  a  Society  for  the 
Destruction  of  Popular  Beliefs.  Here| 
at  Constantinople,  for  Instance,  1  find 
that  the  Galata  bridge,  which,  I  always 
tliought,  connected  Europe  and  A 
does  not  do  so  at  all,  and  the  ci' 
that  passes  constantly  over  It  is  n  ■ 
er  dense,  casmopolitan,  nor  more  li- 
estlng  than  tliat  at  Boylston  and  i 
mont  streets  at  any  hour.  St.  Sophial 
for  all  its  historical  associations.  l.f 
sticky  with  dirt,  harshly  lighted,  ■( 

An^  actor  In  London  recently  refused  |^|fL'aruf  on  S  backs,"bt/ 

ally    empty    baskets.     "Old  Tuik..s 


doctor  was  represented  as  behaving  in  liouses,"  all  impalnted  (because  o| 
an  unprofessional  manner  1  taxes  on  paint) ,  are  quite  similar  tf 

Thii  r°mlnds  onp  of  Hip  tron  irart- i ''^y-'wlnclow  types  In  the  backwasu 
This  r.minas  one  or  the  two  lead-  .^^^y  England  city.    And  you  arl 

msr  actors  who  visited  Elsmore  m  Jules  Kicky  if  you  hear  r  muezzin  call  if 


iiui  I  shall  not  hear  to  the  destruo-  '■ 
Uon  of  our  belief — Constantinople  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
spots  on  God's  green  earth. 

EDWARD  P.  GOODNOW. 

Constantinople. 

ARE  SUCH  EXPRESSIONS 
INCOHRECT? 

\'orld  Wags: 
aat  in  a  communication  to  your 
•Eastern  Esau"  condemns  such 
.  .      ons  as  "can't  help  but  learn" 
Oi-  mcorrect,  and  I  noticed  that  ex- 
pre.sslons  of  that  kind  were  branded  as 
Incorrect  by  Ruth  Brooks  In  "Our  Dally 
Lesson."    Are  such  expressions  really 
incorrect,   however?     They  have  the 
^  '.r.  '  n  of  'Webster's  New  International 
ary,  as  can  be  seen  by  looking 
II  !  ;,e  1003  of  that  dlctlonarv,  where, 
in  the  6th  defhiltion  of  the  transitive 
verb  "help,"  this  expression  is  given  ai 
an  example  of  the  use  of  "help"  ij 
the  sense  of  that  6th  definition  of  tb 
word:  "we  cannot  help  but  grieve." 

OBSER-VER. 

April  28,  1927. 

There  was  an  English  choirmast 
who  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  lig! 
and  shade  effects  from  his  brass  instr 
ments.  "  'Piano,  Mr.  Brown,  piano,'  1 
murmured  coaxingly  to  a  rubicui 
villager  who  was  performing  on  tl 
cornet. 

"•Piano  be  blowedl'  retorted  M 
BrowTi.   'I  came  'ere  to  enjoy  myself.' 


oT  the  Wsu 
lards  admired  the  "gallantry   of  tuc 
journey";  tho  discreet  behavior  of  the 
Prince. 

"As  soon  as  the  Infanta  saw  the 
Prince,  her  color  rose  very  high,  which 
we  hold  to  be  an  impression  of  love  and 
affection,  for  the  face  Is  oftentimes  the 
true  index  of  the  heart.  ...  I  have 
seen  the  Prince  have  his  eyes  immovably 
fixed  upon  the  Infanta,  half  an  hour  to- 
gether, in  a  thoughtful,  speculative  pos- 
ture, which  sure  would  needs  be  tedi- 
ous, useless  affection  did  sweeten  It." 
Yet  Howell  could  not  say  that  the  Prince 
was  ever  allowed  to  talk  with  her  pri- 
vately. When  Charles  left  for  England, 
Howell  wrote:  "The  Infanta  resents  It  ] 
more  than  any.  She  hath  caused  a  mass  I 
to  be  sung  every  day  since,  for  his  good , 
voyage."  Poor  Infanta! 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Doc  Evans  answers  negatively  an  In- 
quiry asking  if  there  would  be  harm  In 
eating  steeped  tea  leaves,  but  I  would 
'  caution  Emily  of  the  terrible  jag  one 
!  can  get  by  eating  the  dry  leaves.  Dr. 
Schuyler  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  stated  to  me 
some  40  yeirs  ago  that  they  had  a  well 
delined  case  of  delirium  tremens  in  the 
City  Hospital  brought  on  by  a  young 
girl  chewing  tea  leaves.  W.  O. 

Newton  Highlands. 


J' 


Ernest  Newman  wrote  most  appre 
ciatively  of  the  late  Samuel  Langforq 
the  music  critic  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  nor  was  Mr.  Newman  thi 
only  one  of  the  fraternity  that  mourned 
Langford's  death.  "He  (Langford)  was 
in  equal  proportions  musician,  phil- 
osopher and  poet,  and  his  writing  about 
music  was  the  expression  of  a  fine 
nature  that,  when  it  was  moved  by 

i  anything,  concentrated  Its  whole  spirit- 

■  ual  resource  upon  it." 

Yet  In  the  latest  English  dictionary 
of  musicians,  a  modern  dictionary  in 
every  way,  neither  the  name  of  Lang- 

•  ford  nor  that  of  his  predecessor,  the 
I  brilliant  Johnson,  is  mentioned.  Breth- 
i  ren,  let  us  not  prescribe  to  ourselves 
I  preposterously.    As  Tennyson  wrote: 

"However  we  brave  it  out,  we  men 
are  a  little  breed." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Pipe  the  churcli  announcement  col- 
imin  of  the  Waslilngton  Post.  Notice 
the  name  of  tho  preacher  of  the  Cen- 
temiial  Baptist  Church— E.  Hez  Swem. 
I  demand  that  E.  Hez  Swem  be  made 
keeper  of  the  natatorlum  of  your  Hall 
of  Fame.  COTTY. 

The  "last  of  the  Balaclava  famous 
600"  died  last  month.  This  time  at 
Blackpool,  England. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

At  exactly  6  P.  M.  the  bride  pulled 
on  her  lid  and  rushed  out  of  the  apart- 
ment to  the  delicatessen  shop.  "Please 
gimme  half  dozen  potatoes  and  a  bushel 
of  doughnuts."  "You  mean  a  half  doz- 
en doughnuts  and  a  bushel  of  potatoes, 
donlcha?"     corrected  Delicatessener. 

i  "Oh,  my,  no,"  said  the  bride,  quite  out 
of  breath  with  excitement.  "It's  after  6 
now  and  I'm  afraid  I  wouldn't  have 

I  time  ta  peel  that  many  potatoes  fer 

•  supper."  ORACLE. 


BILLINGS.  NOT  REED 
As  tlie  World  Wags 

The  question — lately  discussed  in  The 
H  .v!d  '.vhether  it  was  Tom  Reed,  or 
-'ii  ii  F  l  ings,  who  was  tlie  autlior  of 
I  lie  epigrammatic  statement  that  it  is 
better  not  to  know  so  much  than  to 
linow  so  much  that  isn't  so  Is  settled 
m  Billings's  favor  by  Fi-ancis  S. 
Smith's  biography  of  Billings,  on  page 
tiO  of  which  ihe  epigram  Is  quoted 
irom  Billings  as  follows:  "It  Iz  better 
to  kno  less  than  to  kno  so  much  that 
ain't  60."  INDAGATOR. 

THE  NEW  MYTHOLOGY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  Constant  Reader  wrote  to  his  favor- 
ite author  and  showed  him  where  he 
had  made  an  error  in  his  writings.  The 
author  was  very  gi-ateful.  "It  is  a 
pleasure, "  he  said,  "to  have  friends 
ivho  will  tell  me  when  I  have  made  a 
.  ir,  s  t  £(  k("     GEORGE  THE  REDMAN. 

1623-1927 

i  ;  icported  from  Spain  that  the 
iards  fomid  fault 'Wlth  the  visiting 
of  Wales  because  his  manners 
loo  democrallc  and  he  did  not  at- 
a   bull-flgUt.    In    1623  Charles, 
'  f!  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
in,  went  to  Madrid  to  negotiate  a 
cige  with  the  Infanta;  but  though 
.it.y  was  concluded,  the  match  was 
:  atisfactory  to  the  EngUch,  and 
.''!E   I  married   Hem-ielta  Maria, 
1  1  1-  of  Louis  XIII.  Howell  w.as  at  that 
ime  in  Madrid  and  wote  an  int-orpst, 

...  one  i^ictUTtitt.         -_.-«riV"  , 


xhang; jungle  i 
^  puy,  at  fenway 

"Chang,"  a  Jungle  drama,  produced : 
by  Ernest  B.  Schoedsack  and  Merian 
C.  Cooper  in  Slam  and  presented  by 
Paramount  at  the  Fenway  Theatre.  It 
has  taken  courage,  the  souls  of  artists, 
a  keen  sense  of  dramatic  value  and 
humor  to  make  this  remarkable  pic- 
ture. The  two  men  who  went  to  the 
untried  Jungles  of  Slam  and  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  oldest  struggle  known  tc 
man,  that  of  wresting  a  living  for  one's 
family  out  of  the  cruel  vastness  of  the 
Jungle  have  tempered  It  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  animal  intelligence, 
ferocity  and  the  final  curbing  of  orute 
strength  to  man's  will  that  he  may 
live. 

The  opening  s(«enes  show  the  family 
happily  established.  Their  house  Is 
perched  high,  on  stilts.  The  man  Is 
paring  his  way  with  his  ax  Into  the 
very  heart  of  the  wilderness.  His  pleas- 
ant brown-skinned  wife  Is  hulling  the 
rice,  their  noble,  wise-eyed  youngsters 
are  present.  Life  for  them  is  imbued 
by  the  urge  of  self  protection  and  the 
care  of  their  animals. 

As  easily  as  we  step  to  the  curbing, 
hall  a  taxi  and  swing  comfortably  to 
our  destination,  the  family  of  Kru, 
lock  up  their  animals  and  hoist  their 
crude  ladder  to  their  house  In  the  tree 
tops  and  prepare  for  the  night. 

'  Then  it  is  that  the  Jungle  awakens. 
Then  it  Is  that  Mr.  Schoedsack  gets 
his  first  leopard  with  the  camera  and 
starts  on  the  further  hunt  for  drama. 
The  rhythm  and  sounds  of  the  jungle 
are  very  aptly  told.  The  snarl  of  the 
tiger  is  a  poignant  close-up.  The 
comedy  is  in  the  hands  of  a  monkey 
and  a  cub  bear.  The  monkey  is  a 
past  master  of  expression  and  action, 
made. 

Under  the  cover  of  night,  a  leopard 
stalks  to  Kru's  estate  and  leaps  the 
crude  protection  that  the  man  had 
raised  to  protect  his  goats.  The  next 
day  Kru  goes  back  to  his  native  village 
and  the  chief  allows  him  men  to  beat 
back  the  jaws  of  the  jungle  that  had 
become  emboldened.  Now  the  audience 
Is  allowed  to  Join  in  the  hunt.  Traps 
are  built.  The  natives  boldly  set  forth 
to  snare  and  kill  the  marauders  and 
the  argument  has  Its  moments  of  ex- 
citement when  huge  snakes  slither  and 
crawl  up  to  be  disposed  of. 

Never  for  a  moment  Is  the  thread  of 
the  story  lost,  never  for  a  moment  Is 
the  suspense  lessened. 

"Chang"  is  realistic,  beautiful,  dra- 
matic and  fimny.  It  Is  the  best  fUm 
of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  made. 

•BARBECrWIRE' if " 
',  THE  METROPOUTANf 

./dst  in  a  role  that  displays  to  the,  ' 
nlghest  advantage  her  talent  as  a  great,  i 
emotional  actress,  Pola  Negri  Is  to  be 
seen  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre  where  1 
her  latest  Paramount  starring  vehicle  [ 
"Barbed  Wire,"  is  being  shown. 

"Barbed  Wire"  Is  one  of  the  most  j 
unusual  motion  pictures  to  come  out  of 
the  war,  since  It  deals  with  an  angle  | 
hitherto  untouched  by  motion  picture 
producers,  life  behind  the  battle  lines. 
It  was  adapted  from  Hall  Caine's  novel, 
"The  Woman  of  Knockaloe." 

Mis  Negri  in  the  role  of  Mona,  ^ 
Normandy  farm  girl  who  Is  Irresistibly 


1.  . -i  ud  to  .''.nd  forced 
Instinctive  hatreds  to  love  a  war-time 
German; prisoner,  reaches  the  sublime 
heights  ot  her  dramatic  art.  The  open- 
ing scenes  In  their  sheer  beauty  are 
reminiscent  of  Corot.  The  Normandy 
countryside  bathed  In  soft  stinlight 
with  the  happy  bustle  of  the  harvest 
are  of  a  quiet  poignancy.  And  then 
into  the  Idyll  breaks  the  roll  of  drums. 
War  has  been  declared  and  mobilization 
is  ordered.  But  we  are  taken  only  for 
a  few  brief  flashes  to  the  front,  for  the  [i 
picture  concerns  itself  with  the  life  of 
the  people  behind  the  lines.  This  in  it- 
self is  something  more  than  a  refresh- 
ing angle.  Mona's  dreams  of  feeding 
the  soldiers  of  France  of  which  her 
brother  now  Is  one,  are  shattered  when 
the  military  authorities  designate  her 
father's  farm  to  be  used  as  a  prison 
camp.  Huge  yards  are  marked  out  in 
barbed  wire  and  while  Mona  looks  on 
rebelllotisly,  the  Immigration  of  the 
prisoners  starts.  She  Is  imbued  with  a 
fierce  race  hatred  which  Is  farmed  to 
its  utmost  when  news  comes  of  her 
brother's  death  at  the  front. 

Miss  Negri  displays  all  the  subtleties 
of  acting  that  have  made  her  famous. 
Her  transition  from  the  naive  farm  girl 
to  the  mature  woman  with  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  farm  on  her  shoul- 
ders is  particularly  fine  and  convincing. 
The  struggle  between  her  all-embracing 
hatred  of  the  entire  German  race,  and 
her  particular  love  for  the  German 
prisoner,  Oskar,  Is  shown  with  admira- 
ble restraint. 

dive  Brook,  as  Oskar,  and  the  late 
Einar  Hanson  as  the  brother  offer  two 
very  remarkable  characterizations. 
Claude  Oillingwater  as  the  father,  and 
Gustav  von  Seyffertitz  as  the  neighbor 
are  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  comedy 
touches  are  in  the  capable  hands  of 
Clyde  Cook,  erstwhile  Ziegfeld  Folies 
funster.  ,  ,  „ 

Production  Is  credited  to  Erich  Pom- 
mer  and  Rowland  V.  Lee.  "Barbed 
Wire,"  is  an  adaptation  by  Jules  Furth- 
man. 

There  Is  an  attractive  stage  preseni 
tatlon.  I ' 

BILL  AT  KEITH'S 


Murand  and  Glrton,  "Variety  Cyc- 
lists," give  the  bill  a  lively  send-off 
this  week.  The  woman  Is  the  more 
accomplished  of  the  two,  and  has  a 
wholesomeness  of  manner  and  person- 
ality, imlike  many  others  in  similar 
work.  She  has  the  rcre  ability  of  con- 
vincing an  audience  that  she  Is  thor- 
oughly enjoying  her  work,  and  hard 
work  it  Is,  too.  She  was  rewarded  by 
loud  applause.  Next  In  line  comes  Ed- 
win George,  a  nonchalant  chap,  who 
makes  a  business  of  bad  errors  In  his 
Juggling,  accompanying  It  the  while 
VTlth  an  Indifferent  and  lackadaisical 


17.  ith  a  violin  obligate.  They  alwa] 
like  Miss  Patricola.  The  AndresoE 
closed  the  bill  v^ith  wonderful  feat- 
displaying  perfection  in  balance.  Aesop'i 
Fables  and  news  reels  rounded  out  ai 
entertaining  summer  program. 

A.  F. 


'FAIR  AND^ARMER'j 

"Fair  and  Warmer,"  Avery  Hopwood's 
tried  and  trusty  laugh  producer,  scored 
its  usual  hit  last  night  at  the  St.  James 
Theatre,  where  the  Keith  Albee  play- 
ers are  staging  It  tills  week  as  their 
farewell  offering  of  the  season. 

Walter  Gilbert,  as  "Billy,"  the  hus- 
band who's  too  good  to  be  Interesting, 
went  manfully  through  with  his  one 
evening  of  wine,  women  and  song,  ably 
abetted  by  Ruth  Shepley,  who  was  win- 
some as  "Blannle,"  the  girl  bride  who 
wanted  to  be  compromised  buf  wasn't 
sure  Just  how.  X 

"Blannle"  and  "Billy"  concocted  their 
skyscraper  cocktail  according  to  the 
script,  put  it  where  it  would  do  the 
most  damage,  and  amiably  allowed 
themselves  to  be  outdone  by  the  audi- 
ence in  enjoyment  of  the  resultant  riot. 

Mr.  Gilbert  and  Miss  Shepley  were 
well  supported  by  Edith  Speare  as  "Mrs. 
Billy,"  Jane  Stewart  as  "Tessle,"  Hous- 
ton Richards  as  "Jack  'Wheeler."  Frank 
Charlton  as  "Philip  Evans,"  and  Harold 
Chase  and  Jack  Westerman  as  "Har- 
riean"  and  "Pete_." 


line  of  talk  that  the  audience  liked. 

It's  about  time  for  some  dancing 
now,  and  a  boy  and  two  Duncan  Sis- 
ter types  to  assist  hirrp,  present  a  "mini- 
ature song  and  dance  revue."  Their 
time  was  just  about  average,  the  fea- 
ture of  the  act  being  the  execution  of 
an  acrobatic  dance  by  one  of  the  girls 
who  played  at  the  same  time  her  vljlln. 
The  audience  received  this  act  enthusi- 
astically. 

Wilbur  Mack,  evidently  an  old  hand 
at  this  sort  of  thing,  works  with  an 
extremely  attractive  young  woman  in 
one  of  those  "Haven't  I  met  you  some- 
where before?"  dialogues.  "Their  tia- 
terial  savored  of  smartness  and  che 
girl  read  her  lines  in  an  agreeable 
voice.  This  is  a  point  to  be  made 
in  these  days  of  shrill  tones  employed 
by  most  of  the  assisting  partners  of 
vaudeville  teams. 

AI  K.  Hall  next  In  line  furnished  the 
bill  with  a  burlesque"  flavor.  His  act 
was  rowdy,  but  the  louder  and  funnier 
it  became  the  more  the  audience  en- 
joyed it.  Mr.  Hall  gave  them  what 
they  wanted,  without  a  doubt 

Morton  Downey,  billed  now  as  "Just 
he  himself,"  is  a  sweet-voiced  chap 
who  was  last  heard  here  with  Paul 
Whlteman's  orchestra.  He  gained  con- 
siderable prominence  in  New  York  this 
past  winter  singing  in  night  clubs  and 
next  season  will  appear  in  Edgar  Sel- 
wyn's  new  musical  comedy,  "Strike  up 
the  Band."  His  voice  Is  of  a  high  lyric 
quality,  and  he  has  cultivated  a  rv'ce 
touch  of  John  McCormack  brogue  aud 
enunciation.  He  accompanies  himself, 
sometimes  with  the  assistance  of  the 
orchestra.  His  songs  were  well  cho- 
sen. He  employs  the  falsetto  effective- 
ly but  should  not  try  to  force  his  voice 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  so-called 
"wow"  finish  so  popular  In  vaudeville. 
Mr.  Downey  is  most  pleasing  when  he 
works  easily. 

A  sketch  came  next,  a  clever  satire 
on  quarrelling  husbands  and  wives.  Ed- 
win Burke  wrote  it  and  Arthur  Ayls- 
worth  is  featured.  Then  Miss  Patri- 
cola stepped  before  the  curtain,  was 
accorded  a  hearty  reception,  and  gave 
generously  of  popular  songs.  She  still 
uses  a  ballad,  {iccomnanvinsr  herself 


CONTIUING  PLAYS 

COLONIAL  —  "Twinkle  Twinkle." 
musical  comedy  starring  Joe  E. 
Brown  and  featuring  Nancy 
Welford  and  Flo  Lewis.  Second 
week. 

PARK— "The  Cat  and  the  Can- 
ary," thrilling  mystery  play  re- 
■vived.    Third  week. 

WILBUR— "Cherry  Blossoms, "  op- 
eretta with  Howard  Marsli  in 
featured  role.   Last  week. 

TREMONT  —  "The  King  of 
Kings"  (film),  Cecil  de  MUle's 
biblical  production  with  notable 
cast.   Second  week. 

GAYETY— "Kongo,"  tropical  dra- 
ma enters  its  third  week. 


DOUBLE  BILL  AT 
MODERN,  BEACON 


'Vanity'  and  "Outlaws  of  Red 
 River."  with  Vitaphone  | 

BABE  RUTH  SEEN 
AT  SCOLUY  SQUARE 

"Babe"  Ruth  in  "Babe  Comes  Home? 
a  film  comedy  adapted  from  Gerald 
Beaumont's  story  '  Said  With  Soap."  di- 
rected by  Ted  Wilde,  produced  by  Wld 
Gunning  and  presented  by  First  Na- 
tional at  the  Scollay  Square  Olympla. 
Washington  Street  Olympla  and  the 
Central  Square,  Cambridge,  with  the 
following  cast: 

"Babe"  Duran  ,    „  ^ 

"Babe"   (G«om  Bermani  Ruth 

Annie  Ann-i  Q.  Nllssnn 

Launilry  flrl  Ixinlso  Fa2end.i 

GeorKia   Elhel  Shannon 

Laundry  driver   Artliur  Slo'-c 

There  is  nothing  delicate  or  tidy 
about  this  film  in  spite  of  the  title  of 
the  manuscript  from  which  It  sprimg, 
"Said  With  Soap."  A  moving  picture 
laundry,  minus  fumes  and  steam,  with 
Anna  Q.  Nilsson  trying  hard  to  be  the 
presiding  genius  and  Louise  Pazenda 
thrust  into  the  scenes  for  the  apparent 
purpose  of  comedy.  The  fact  that  thl.s 
laimdry  washes  the  baseball  suits  oi 
the  home  team  is  an  exciting  thought 
but  Anna  Q.  forgets  business  long 
enoughh  to  write  a  sassy  note  to  the 
home-run  king  of  the  team  about  his 
lack  of  cleanliness  and  compares  him 
to  the  quaint  barnyard  animal  com- 
monly known  as  genus  hog. 

One  is  entirely  in  sympath 
laundress  when  the  next  seq.; 
the  "Babe"  himself  and  1-. 
tobacco.   It  isn't  a  pret^v  ■ 
the  reels  unwind  the  t 
a  featured  part,  playln; 
the  climax.    One  wonders 
man  is  not  a  man  whin  st 

Ted  'Wilde  is  guilty  of  d 
picture  and  If  he  Isn't  to 
should   have   thrown   his  megBphon 
down  somewhf  v   oi-         ■ ' 
clatter  and 
Inspired  by  . 

few    green  .n.u 
thoughts  and  a  few  basel 
firood.    The  aoor  corned? 


'v<th  the 


itooi^^^^K 

dIrBHBi 

to  vSKtrri' 


If  I 


■.WndTthat  is  boisteroiiR,  chucks  joa  j 
Ihe  ribs  and  expects  you  to  like  it. 
'•Babe  Comes  Home"  Is  scheduled  to 
•lay  in  New  York  at  a  legitimate  Thea- 
tre at  a  $2  fee.    Perhaps  the  name  o' 
"»ibe"    Ruth    will    keep    the  crow 
rtorming  the  doors,  perhaps  the  corner 
will    cause    merriment,    perhaps  t 
blatant  action  of  the  film  wlU  not 
fend. 


^  H.  writes  to  us:  "I  see  that  the 
-       of  Arts  Choir  gave  a  'nautical 
IS?: calnment  In  Hyde  Park.   The  Sun- 
yTi-  Times  (London)  said  that  sea  shan- 
1 '  i  ss  (sit)  were  sung.  That  an  audience  of 
1  )ver  5000  Joined  in  the  chorus  of  "Billy 
:  3oy"  with 

And  me  Nancy  kittled  me  fancy, 
Oh,  me  charming  Billy  Boy!" 
"But  is  not  'chanty'  the  proper  spell- 

we,  too,  read  this  account  and  were 
surprised  at  the  spelling.  The  dictjion- 
,aries  now  at  our  hand  give  "Chanty" 
;  nd  "Chantey."  One  of  these  diction- 
nrles  Is  the  Concise  Oxford.  We  were 
plso  surprised  at  finding  the  reporter 
including  "Tom  Bowling"  and  "The  Bay 
of  Biscay"  In  the  llst*of  Chanties — good 
sea  songs  both  of  them,  but  not  usually 
characterized  as  "Chanties"  or  even 
"Shanties." 

^  O  civilization,  with  your  million  con- 
ventions, soul  and  body  withering  prud- 
Ishnesses,  vain  education  for  the  little 
ones,  going  to  church  in  best  black 
clothes,  unnatural  craving  for  cleanli- 
ness, feverish  striving  after  comforts 
that  bring  no  comfort  to  the  heart,  are 
you  a  mistake  altogether?— W.  H.  Hud- 
son in  "the  Purple  Land." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"These  new-fangled  cigar  lighters  are 
all  right  as  far  as  they  go"  conceded 
the  big  oil  man,  "but  a  fellow  has  to 
cany  matches  anyway  to  pick  his 
teeth."  J-  F.  H. 


the  Irish  race,  he  called  the  boy's  last 
name  Washington.  Then  with  that  tact 
which  Is  equally  characteristic  of  ua 
Irish  he  called  the  first  name  George;: 
after  the  ruling  monarch,  so  that  how* 
ever  the  shindy  that  was  coming  should 
turn  out  the  lad  would  be  all  set. 

Well,  as  it  turned  out  the  embattlecl , 
Irish  licked  the  haughty  minions  pt' 
King  George  and  his  hireling  Hessians  i 
(with  some  siiglii,  assistance  from  oth- 
ers, to  be  sure,  for  I  scorn  to  demean  i 
myself  to  the  low  plane  of  them  that 
refuse  honor  where  honor  is  due)  acd 
the  glorious  new  republic  was  a  fact. 

It  was  then  thai  iha  Iritn  statesmen 
of  the  day,  like  Benjamin  Fraiiklin 
(Ben  McLean)  and  Alexander  HaihiltOn 
(Hamel  Tooney)  and  others  looked 
around  for  a  first  chief,  and  who,  said 
•  they,  better  than  this  lad  now  giowu  lo 
■  be  a  man  whose  io  the  name  of  our 
new  city?  Washington  of  Washington. 
Hasn't  it  the^  great  sound. 

ONE  OF  THE  OPPRESSED. 


STEADY  ON 

(I/ondon  Dally  Chronicle) 
"I  wasn't  doing  forty  miles  an  hour," 
protested  the  motorist  accused  of  speed- 
ing ..  .  "nor  thirty  neither,  nor  even 
twenty.  .  ."  ^  ^ 

"Here,  steady  on,"  Interrupted  the 
magistrate,  "or  you'll  be  backing  Into 
something  I" 

WHEN  MY  "LINDY"  FLIES^ 

(Apolorles  to  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  author 
'         of  "When  Mallndy  Slnsrs.") 

G'way    and    quit    dat    noise,  Miss 
Europe — 

Put  dat  'nautlcs  book  away; 
What's  de  use  to  keep  on  tryln'? 

Ef  yo'  practice  twell  yo're  gray 
You  can't  sta't  no  boys  a-flyin' 

Lak  de  boy  dat  sails  de  skies 
From  Los  Angels  to  N'York  city. 

When  my  "Lindy"  flies. 

Easy  'nough  fu'  folks  to  hollah 

Looking  at  de  wheels  and  wings, 
Peerin'  ovah  in  de  cockpit 

When  de  engine  sof'ly  sings; 
But  fu'  raal  melojous  music 

Dat  just  strikes  yo'  hea't  an'  eyes. 
Jes'  yo'  Stan'  and  watch  him  tak'  off, 

When  my  "Lindy"  flies. 

Fiddlln'  Mel. 'jes'  stop  his  flddlln', 

Lay  his  fiddle  on  de  she'f; 
Mississip'  done  quit  his  swelUn' 

'Cause  he  jes'  so  shamed  hisse'f; 
Folks  a-playln'  on  de  go'f  links 

Or  a  runnin'  fu'  a  prize — 
Bless  yo'  soul — comes  to  a  stan'  still. 

When  my  "Lindy"  flies. 

I  Who  dat  says  he's  sp'lled  by  praises? 

Dat  he  jes'  a  foolish  guy? 
Hush  yo'  mouf, — I  heah  dat  buzzin' 
I    Ez  he  rises  in  de  sky. 
Look!  he's  floating  'bove  de  ocean, 

Wif  de  winds  and  waves  he  vies; 
Sartin  suah  he'll  get  to  Paris, 

When  my  "Lindy"  fUes. 

I    DOWN  WITH  THE  SASSENACH! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  dastardly  attempt  on  the  part  of 
some  Invidious  correspondents  of  your 
admirable  newspaper  to  take  away  from 
I  an  aviator  prominently  before  the  pub- 
I  lie  the  glory  of  his  Irish  origin  leads  me 
to  communicate  something  not  gener- 
ally known  tp  be  true,  which  furnishes 
a  complete  refutation  of  the,  envious 
and  narrow  statements  of  these  cor- 
respondents. George  Washington  w&s 
also  an  Irishman. 

The  name  was  Sullivan  and  the  fam- 
ily came  from  Cork. 

True  it  is,  that  the  histories  make  him 
of  the  Stratfordshire  Washingtons,  but 
the  answer  to  that  is  as  obvious  as  the 
nose  on  his  face:  British  propaganda, 
which  was  as  false  and  fierce  in  that 
day  as  it  1;^  now.  Bad  cess  to  them! 

Wien  the  boy  was  bom,  and  a  fine 
boy,  Mr.  Sullivan;  Patrick,  the  father, 
bethought  him  how  best  could  he  pro- 
'  vide  for  the  future  of  such  a  flne  lad. 
How  better,  said  he,  than  to  give  him 
the  name  of  the  city  that  is  to  be  the 
future  capital  of  the  future  republic,  if 
so  there  i.s  any.  So  with  the  foresight 
that  is  the  well-known  characteristic  of 


As  the  World  Wags: 
A  Mnt  of  a  strike  by  actors,  ftild"  a 

threatened  suit  by  theatrical  promoters, 
successors  to  Daniel  and  Charley  Froh- 
man,  against  makers  of  wrist  watches 
has  become  interesting.  The  cause  of 
this  action  is  said  to  be  due  to- a  sus* 
pension  of  tumultuous  applause  by. 
hand-clapping  that  so  encourage'  actoi°9 
at  performances  to  do  their  best.  On. 
the  other  hand  theatregoers  excuse  their 
lack  of  this  sort  of  applause  that  tha 
clapping  of  hands  causes  such  vibrations 
of  their  muscles  as  to  put  their  wrist 
watches  out  of  order.         H.  E.  R. 

ALl^  THE  COMFORTS  OF  HOME 

Nothing  Like  It  For  Comfort 
The  New 
KENSICO 
MAUSOLEUM 
has  been  completed  more  than  a  year. 
It  is  a  beautiful,  heated  and  lighted 
building  with  an  atmosphere  of  luxury 
and  comfort.    Indefinite  use  may  b'a 
arranged  for. 

Illustrated  Booklet  on  Request 
THE  KENSICO  CEMETERY 
City  Office: 
103  Park  Avenue 
The  telephone  Is  appropriately  "Mb' 
land  4771." 

I   Dr.  John  C.  Bossldy  of  Lee-ln-the- 

Berkshires  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the 
Springfield  Union  concerning  his  quat-  , 
raiu  beginning  "  ;  i 

"And  this  Is  good  old  Boston 
The  home  of  the  bean  and  the  cod"  | 

He  wrote  because  he  was  tired  of  see- 
ing his  quatrain  misquoted  in  print  and 
In  speech,  even  by  Gov.  Fuller  and 
Ljulian  Hawthorne  not  long  ago.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  Springfield  Union's  version: 
r"I  am  from  Massachusetts  ' 
The  land  of  the  Sacred  Cod," 

The  doctor  likes  his  quatrain  though 
Ihe  says  that  he  "foolishly  wrote  and 
jspouted"  it  at  a  college  banquet  in  Bos-  i 
'ton  years  ago,  "a  quatrain  which  has  | 
ever  since  kept  my  temperature  above 
normal  and  my  temper  below  par."  His 
letter  is  amusing  throughout  but  It  is 
too  long  for  this  column.  i 

He  should  remember  that  some  au-  | 
thors  think  it  is  better  to  be  quoted 
erroneously  than  to  be  wholly  Ignored. 
And  what  public  man  has  not  been 
misquoted,  especially  by  the  press,  "the 
lever  that  moves  the  world?" 


There  Is  a  greater  annoyance  than 
misquotation.  You  have  written,  as 
you  think,  a  concise,  plain-spoken,  in- 
cisive article  that  could  not  possibly 
be  misunderstood.  Old  Auger  comes 
up  to  you  at  the  Porphyry  and  says: 
]"I  read  that  article  of  yours.  I  read 
between  the  lines,  ha-ha,  and  saw  at 
once  what  you  meant  to  say." 


(Please  mention  no  jest  or  rio  hint  oi 
third  terms) ;  | 
I  gladly  forgot  all  mere  vetoes  and  bills' 
While  planning  my  trip  to  the  Dreary! 
Black  Hills.  | 

Chorus  (wfth  feeling) : 
Oh,  don't  come  dway — 
Slay  at  home,  Mr,  Smith, 
I  trust  each  prediction  is  naught  but  a 
myth! 

For  Godzakes  lay  oB,  and  leave  me  to 

my  chills — 
As  I  shudder  in  gloom  of  the  Dreary 

Black  Hills. 

The  roundhouse  at  Cheyenne  is  noisy 

these  nights 
With  Haugen-McNary  discussions  and 

fights, 

The  ghosts  of  those  taxes,  amendments 
and  ills 

Will  leer  through  my  peace  In  the 
Dreary  Black  Hills. 

Chorus  (with  intense  feeling): 
Oh,  don't  come  away. 
Stay  at  home  by  all  means — 
My  collies  will  snap  at  the  seat  of  your 

Jeans! 

My  haven  is  guarded  with  padlock  and 
grills; 

"No  Callers  Allowed,"  in  the  Dreary 
■  Black.  HUls. 

GRIMALKIN. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  had  a  quiet  little  party  at  my  house 
the  other  night  celebratln'  the  wife's 
bein'  away,  an'  I'm  worried  to  pieces 
'bout  It  now.  Somebody  left,  his  um- 
breUa  at  the  house.  HOWARD. 

P.  S.— I'd  Uke  it  If  the  guy  that  left 
the  umbrella  would  return  the  piano 
lamp  when  he  calls  for  his  property. 

H. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Newspaper  reports  reveal  that  Cal 
has  a  valet  and  that  he  took  the  valet 
with  him  into  the  Black  Hills.  Cal,  you'd 
better  keep  that  valet  out  of  sight  while 
you're  West.  Out  where  men  are  men 
and  cut  their  own  hair,  they  shoot 
valets  on  sight.  And  no  man  with  a 
valet  has  a  chance  for  third  term  as 
President.  R-  H.  L. 

CHATTERERS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Three  Englishmen  were  sitting  In  the 
lobby  of  their  club.  A  fine  auto  passed 
the  building.  After  10  minutes  had 
elapsed  one  of  the  men  said:  "A  Dai- 
mler." Twenty  minutes  later  the  second 
man  said:  "No,  Rolls  Royce."  Half  an 
hour  later  the  third  man  left,  saying:  "I 
cawn't  stand  these  beastly  arguments." 

PORKIN. 


As  an  excuse  for  a  man's  rudeness, 
his  friends  say,  "You  know  he's  very 
shy.    He  is  absurdly  bashful." 

When  Anatole  France  was  persuaded 
to  lecture  in  England  he  said  to  his 
agent:  "I  wish  you  would  work  up  a 
reputation  for  me.  Perhaps  I  am  not 
timid,  but  I  like  to  be  thought  so.  A 
timid  man  can  do  anj-thing  if  he  keeps 
still  when  he  should  speak.  People  say, 
'How  charming!  He  is  so  timid,  you 
know!  If  he  speaks  when  he  should  be 
silent  they  set  that  down  to  nervous- 
ness. A  timid  man  can  dare  almost 
anything  with  sweet  impunity." 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  re- 
vived the  story  of  his  standing  as  a 
youthful  candidate  for  Brixton.  A  man 
in  the  crowd  shouted:  "Does  your 
mother  know  you're  out?"  The  duke  re- 
plied: "Yes, .  and  by  tomorrow  she'll 
J  know  I'm  in,"  which  she  did.  This 
'  story  has  been  often  fold  as  a  triumph- 
ing example  of  election  wit;  but  it  Is 
now  said  that  the  reply  was  prepared 
beforehand.  The  heckler  was  the  fam- 
ily butler. 

A  BALLAD  FOR  CAL. 
Tune:  "The  Dreary  Black  HiUs"  ( 

Kind  friends,  I  have  packed  up  my  pole  , 

mv  worms 


THAT  OBEOPHONE 

We  spoke  not  long  ago  of  Oscar 
Browning  waddling  to  the  "Obeophone" 
In  his  room  and  playing  music  by 
Mozart  with  one  finger.  Like  Rosa 
Dartle  we  asked  only  for  information, 
"What  Is  an  obeophone?" 

Mr.  Lowell  Cabot  Flnnegan  writes  to 
us:  "I  am  afraid  the  undergraduates 
have  pulled  your  reverend  leg.  Oscar 
Browning  was  known  as  'O.  B."  The 
'obeophone'  is  a  play  on  this  name,  i 
You  will  of  course  remember  the  second  | 
finest  epigram  in  the  English  language  ; 
which  begins: 

'O.  B.  oh  be  obedient  | 

To  nature's  Stern  decrees.'  "  ] 

"K.  L."  quotes  from  Shane  Leslie's  I 
"The  End  of  a  Chapter:"  "On  Sunday  I 
evening  a  rabble  of  the  curious  gathered  I 
in  the  rooms  through  which  the  best 
of  the  Cambridge  world  had  passed  and  I 
listened  to  O.  B.'s  swan  song,  whlclvwas 
a  gabble  of  royal  anecdotes  accompanied  . 
on  an  Instrument  Irreverently  called  the 
'O.  B.  ophone.'  "  ! 

•'Who  was  it,"  asks  "K.  L.,"  who  wrote  i 
the  delightful  poem  to  Oscar  Browning. 

"O.  B.  o  be  obedient 
To  nature's  stern  decrees 

For  though  you  be  but  one  O.  B. 
You  may  be  too  obese." 


ADD  "TABOOED  WORDS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

No  doubt  as  the  cuttle-fish,  the  moon, 
the  mistletoe,  the  serpent  were  regard- 
ed in  certain  localities  as  unlucky  or 
sacred,  the  mention  of  their  names  was 
thought  to  bring  bad  luck.    Did  not 
old  Rome  have  a  name  that  was  kept 
from  the  common  people,  and  was  not 
to  be  uttered  by  even  those  who  knew? 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  name  of  the 
Lord  was  not  to  be  spoken.   Uzzah  was 
struck  dead  because  he  touched  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant.   I  am  inclined  to  i 
think  that  the  superstitious  dread  of 
speaking    certain  words  is    connected , 
with  totemism.    By  the  way,  was  the . 
I  totem,  whether  it  were  a  bear  or  a  fish,  j| 
regarded  by  so-called  savage  tribes  as  I' 
;  the  mythical  ancestor?  — 
1  JABEZ  OLIPHANT, 

^  '-'■we     '   '       r  ^ 

t 

Why  should  "any  a^  aarently  reason-  ^ 
able  person,  respectet^  in  the  commu-  j 
nity  and  not  unacquai  ited  with  letters,  j 
Jieer  at  a  feUow-man  becawe  he  dons  I 
it  because  t?  ;  villainous  baror..i 


oi-  count  in  the  old  melodramas 
them  with  a  tall  and  glossy  plug  hat 

We  read  that  when  a  group  of  young  ^ 
Englishmen,  all  ^porting  spats,  saw  the  j 
Prince  of  Wales  approaching,  spatless, 
at  an  outdoor  festivity,  they  sneaked  off 
and  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  garden 
removed  their  spats  and  threw  them 
into  the  bushes,  where  the  gardeners  the  I 
next  morning  fouiid  half  a  dozen  spats  I 
or  more.    This  led  our  old  friend  the  [ 
writer  of  indignant  letters  to  the  news-  j 
papers  to  say  that  he  would  learn  the  i 
identity  of  these  cowards  and  move  to 
have  them  expelled  from  the  Spat  Club.  \ 
There  were  replies.    "We  can  under-  | 
stand  a  spat  wearer's  emotion  over  this  j 
Incident,  but  the  occasion,  after  all,  was  I 
a  difficult  one.    To  a  man  they  must  i 
have  felt  like  an  inexpert  diner  who 
finds  himself  still  in  the  soup  while  the 
other  members  of  the  party  are  already 
fishing."   It  was  hoped  that  the  indig- 
nant correspondent  would  reconsider 
the  matter.   "Find  them  by  all  means, 
talk  to  them,  but  not  expulsion,  no. 
Any  thinning  of  the  ranks  of  spat- 
wearers  in  these  dark  days  of  Industrial 
strife  is  to  be  deplored.  Yes." 

Nor  will  spat-wearers  admit  that 
spats  are  now  hopelessly  old-fashioned 
with  other  articles  of  the  gay  nineties. 
One  wrote  that  spats  protect  the  feet, 
are  one's  half-hose.  He  admitted  that 
a  careless  person  might  strike  '.he 
wrong  note  to  color,  but  If  one  Is  care 
ful  and  conscientious  In  selection,  spats 
give  an  air  of  dignity,  high  social 
standing.  They  suggest  a  retired  bank 
er;  a  man  who  Inherited  wealth.  Even 
If  the  wearer's  Income  is  moderate, 
sp>ats  Invite  the  respectful  consideration 
of  the  passer-by. 

Will  some  student  of  words  tell  us 
the  origin  of  "Spattee"?  It  Is  not  aj 
diminutive,  for  the  spattee  Is  taller  than 
the  spat.  Is  It  a  combination  of  "spat"  \ 
and  "puttee"?  Perhaps  if  wearers  of 
spats  would  speak  of  their  "spatter- 
dashes," derisive  thumbs  would  not  be 
pointed  at  them,  for  "spats"  Is  only  ' 
contraction.  < 

ALFREDO  CASELLA 

When  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Ca 
sella  would  conduct  the  "Pops"  thl 
season,  it  was  said  by  some  tha*  hi 
programs  would  be  "high-brow" ;  tha 
the  great  public  would  be  bored;  tha 
the  audiences  would  gradually  dwhidl 
in  size. 

The  result  of  his  program-makln 
has  been  to  the  contrary.  If  one  ludgt 
success  only  by  box-office  receipts,  M 
Casella  has  triumphed  gloriously;  bi 
what"  to  the  lover  of  music  is  more  t 
the  point,  his  programs  and  his  ski 
and  enthusiasm  as  a  conductor  hav 
shown  that  the  great  public  gladly  ac 
cepts    music    of    a    high  standarc 
whether  it  be  symphonic  or  what 
known  as  light.  Look  over  the  progranr.  | 
of  the  season  soon  coming  to  a  close 
see  how  admirably  they  have  been  a;  > 
ranged  to  suit  all  hearers. 

It  is  true  that  the  taste  of  the  publ 
has  been  developed  since  the  old  day 
the  extra  concerts  of  the  Boston  Syri  | 
phony  OrcheHtra,  the  broadcasting  ; 
this  orchestra's  Saturday  night  su 
scriptlon  concerts,  have  led  audteno 
to  wish  for  an  evening  at^  the  "Pop. 
more  than  marches,  waltzes,  fantasi 
on  familiar  operas. 

Mr.  Casella  has  conducted  marcht  | 
waltzes  and  other  dance  music,  but  th 
have  been  of  the  best  kind.    He  h  • 
revived  lively  overtures  that  were  v 
familiar  to  even  the  older  lovers  ' 
music.     He   has   Introduced  pleas! 
compositions  that  were  unknown, 
has  even  dared  to  give  symphonic  pi  j 
grams,  which  have  been  varmly  app. 
elated. 

No  one  wishes,  not  even  solemn 
structors  in  the  art  of  "How  to  Lis' 
to  Music,"  stiff  programs  at  these  c 
certs.    (At  the  Boston  Symphony  ■ 
chestra's  subscription  concerts,  a  1 
overture,  a  waltz  by  Johann  or  Jo- 
Strauss,  a  spirited  march  would 
be  out  of  place). 

Mr.  Casella's  talent  as  a  comp 
conductor,   pianist,   was   fully  kr. 
here  before   he  took  charge  of 
"Pop"  concerts.    His  skill  as  a 
gram-maker  and  his  catholic  taste 
now  equally  appreciated.    He  has 
only  pleased  the  nianagement  and 
audiences;  lie  has  not  only  won  the 
spect  and  affection  of  the  orches 
he  has  made  much  for  musical  rl{| 
eousness  in  this  city. 

Returning  to  Rome  next  month, 
will  busy  himself  in  composition  i  ] 
he  comes  back  in  the  fall  to  fulfill 
gagements.  Among  the  composit 
is  an  opera  "The  Woman  as  Serp 
based  on  a  play  by  Gozzi  which  se 
as  the  libretto  for  Wagner's  early  o 
"Die  Peen."  Mr.  Casella's  study  of  £ 
vinsky,  biographical  and  critical; 
)  recently  published  in  Rome.  It  : 
I  valuable  addition  to  modem  mu 
literature. 


NO,  NO,  NANETTE— OR,  8AF 
i  FIRST 

("In  the  annual  rpnort^f  th 
it-Kiss  La 


.s.s  than  40,000  germs  of  sickness, 
which  may  often  prove  fatal,  can  be 
transmitted  by  a  single  kiss." — Reuter 
telesfram.) 

Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away — 

Miss,  they  make  me  feel  quite  chilly  I 
Sweet  they  look  but  what  are  they 
But  the  lair  of  base  bacilli? 
i  Forty  thousand  germs  exchange 
I    Quarters  when  our  kisses  mingle — 
i  These  are  tidings  that  derange 
^    Any  pulse  and  make  It  tingle. 

What  defense  can  art  supply, 

Or  the  paint  that  comes  so  pat  do? 
Lay  your  useless  lipstick  by — 

Golly,  girl,  what  good  can  that  do? 
Rouge  a  microbe  till  it  squirms 

And    you'll    make    it    much  more 
vicious — 
Forty  thousand  raddled  germs 

Won't  be  any  less  malicious. 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes 

At  long  and  cautious  ranges. 
And  let's  avoid.  In  any  guise, 

More  Intimate  exchanges; 
For,  leave  a  kiss  within  the  cup, 

And  you'll  most  surely  spoil  it — 
I'll  have  to  snatch  the  goblet  up 

And  bear  It  off  and  boil  It! 
— Luclo  In  the  Manchester' Guardian. 

A  BEST  SELLER? 
"Irene  In  the  Centre"  Is  said  to  be  a 
promising  first  novel.  Does  not  the 
language  at  times  abound  in  fine  speci- 
mens of  hifalutin?  After  a  young  man 
has  indulged  himself  gaily  in  aviation 
and  drunkenness,  he  shoots  himself  with 
a  revolver:  "He  pressed  against  his 
heart  the  thing  that  was  not  a  flower  " 
A  love  letter  is  thus  described:  "Neatly 
if  hurriedly  written,  correctly  punctua- 
ted, it  showed  in  every  line  the  stamp 
of  a  man  who  had  made  good  use  of  his 
educational  opportunities." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  greatly  Impressed  and 
benefited  by  newspaper  -articles  written 
by  celebrated  female  players  of  lawn 
tennis.  I  now  know  that  one  should  not 
always  try  to  hit  the  ball  into  the 
net.  Practice  Is  good  for  one's  form, 
and  a  good  service  is  decidedly  advan- 
tageous. A  player  should  cultivate 
backliand  as  well  as  forehand  play.  For 
this  sound  and  valuable  advice  much 
thanks.  LOOKER-ON. 

We  have  been  unfortunate  If  we  have 
not  known  in  our  own  experience  more 
noble  characters  than  could  be  gathered 
from  all  the  books  of  our  most  popular 
Qovellsts. — Detoi  luga. 

We  read  in  the  New  Testament  thati 
Solomon  In  all  his  glory  Wb8  not  ar- 
rayed like  the  llllea  of  the  fleld,  not 
even  when  he  put  on  hla  Saturday  best 
clothes  to  welcome  Balkls,  Queen  of 
ISheba. 

i  a  gloriously  passionate  Song  ofi 

Solomon— will  the  newly  appointed  Cen- 
sor of  Books  prohibit  the  sale  of  the  Old 
1  Testament?— the  Shulamlte  llkena  her- 
.  self  to  the  Illy  of  the  valleys, 
i  1.,.  *  difference  between  the 

«  ^'*"ey  and  those  of  the 

M  n  JP^'*  ^^ve  medicinal  proper- 
ties? For  we  now  are  told  that  the  lily  \ 
or  the  vaUey  la  as  efficacious  as  digitalis  1 
and  far  safer  in  heart  disease,  especially 
for  valvular  trouble.  Robert  Louis  Stev-  ' 
enson  knew  that  the  lily  has  other  valu-  i 
able  properties.   See  Mr.  Campbell  put- 

tX'^fe"lbi"ne;^;'f  °" 
Tal^°f?l^fl^  ^'"y  °J        Valley  water:  ' 

and  H^^Hi^*^'''^","^  ^"'y  °*  Valley 
and  distil  them  In  sack,  and  drink  a 
spoonful  or  two  as  there  Is  occaslS^^  it 

d.f^h^r.T^"^  who  have  the 

dumb  Palsey^  It  is  good  against  the 
gout,    It    comforts    the    heart  anH 

ers'"n^i??rf^  ''''  "jenaoryj'and  ?hl  flow- 
ers, put  Into  a  glasse,  close  stopt.  and 

then  take  it  out,  and  you  will  find  a 

Xcl  Jll"'^-  ^'^^^^  from  t^e  flowers 
wli  ch  keep  m  a  vial;  it  is  good  ill  n. 
well  and  whether  man  or  woman  ) 
Likewise  for  sprains,  rub  it  in-  anrt 
for^the  cholic,  a  great  spoonef ulln  toe  | 

a  "^wir^hit^hl  ^^"'^  '""^^  than 
d.  nowei  that  blooms  and  oerishpt:  t^^ 

duvisea  cellini  as  follows:  "Take  lilv  of 
the  valley  with  its  stalk,  flower  and 
'eX  t'^'T^^-  them^^witira 

cSfHSWndT^ 


the  fourm  volume  of  Calmat's  dictioa- 
ary,  published  at  Charlestown  in  1814.  ^ 
The   learned   commentator:  "I  should  i 
not  be  suiTjrised  if  this  (the  lily  of  the  ' 
field.';)  was  the  same  flower  as  is  de-  ,i 
signed  by  the  bride  in  Canticles  II  1,  " 
who  compares  herself  to  'a  flower  of  the 
brook  side' " — King  James  version  "lily 
of  the  valley";  "not  of  a  cultivated  gar- 
den.   But  the  white  lily,  which  is  what 
we  first  think  of.  is  a  flower  of  the 
field  in  Persia;  and  some  of  its  species  i 
may  be  so  in  Judea.  Besides  this,  there  i 
is  the  martagon,  crown  Imperial,  and  I 
other  colored  lilies;  if  the  comparison  1 
be    to    the    whiteness    of    Solomon's  i 
raiment,  then  certainly  it  never  equalled  ! 
the  brilliant  whiteness  of  a  lily;  If  it  be  j 
to  resplendence  of  colors,  then  the  mix-  ! 
tm-e,  the  relief,  the  glow  of  colors,  in 


M.  Eenry  Prunieres,  that  excellent  writer  about  mu^c  and  m  

the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  concerning  opektlc  performances  < 
and  concerts  in  Paris,  tells  us  at  M.  Koussevitzky's  secSid  concert  three  \ 
works  were  performed  for  the  first  time  in  that  city.  Taniman's  Symphony  I 
was  played  in  Boston  last  season.  M.  Prunieres  found  the  Work  Interesting  I 
by  the  technical  skill  displayed  rather  than  by  the  eclectic  Aelodlc  material,  i 
Many  influences  were  recognized.  "The  composer  seems  to  ime  much  more  | 
at  home  in  the  field  of  the  ballet  and  the  symphonic  poem  tnan  in  the  do- 
main of  pure  music."  M.  Prunieres  liked  Germaine  Tailleferre's  concerto  for 
harp  and  orchestra  "very  feminine,  revealing  too  much  the  Influence  of  De- 
bussy, but  disclosing  great  individuality  of  feeling."  This  concerto  was  per- 
formed at  Cambridge  last  season. 

Prokofieff's  overture  for  17  Instruments  was  new.  Two  pianos,  two 
double  basses  and  a  violoncello  play  a  purely  rhythmic  role  with  the  percus- 


   slon  instruments.    The  melodic  line  is  given  to  the  wind  section.  "With 

some  kinds  of  lilies,  "exceeds  whatever  1 1  all  its  hardness,  so  characteristic  of  Prokofieff,  the  work  Is  notably  interest- 
mon'^warS^obe'^could^  ^^^^^  ' '  ^'^^'^      ^^^^  schematic  and  stark  method' 

0  learned  comn-ienta°or'!°A' gloss  for  ■  °'  composition."  Ravel's  orchestration  of  Moussorgsky's  "Pictures  of  an 
hardened  fundamentalists;  but  there  is  i  Exposition"  was  also  on  the  program. 

nothing  In  the  Bible  about  the- lily  as  |       M.  Prunieres  had  this  to  say  of  M.  Koussevltzky:  "What  a  marvelous 

flowe'^s  sliould  be^SvId  in"f^^^^^  t*he  i  "^^''^"^  °^  ^''^'^'-'^  '^^^"^ 

brew  is  evidently  a  recipe  from  Satan.      |  anything  more  perfect." 

CONTAGTOU6  DISEASES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

1  write  to  support  the  gentleman  of 
'  good  reputation  for  truth  and  verac- 
ity" in  what  he  says  with  regard  to 
watches  and  their  sensitiveness  to  the 
person's  health.  I  hardly  thought  the 
statement  needed  any  support.  It  hap- 
pens  t^at   the   subject   was  recenth- 


,  Pirandello's  latest  play  produced  at  Rome  is  about  a  young  womar 
with  whom  many  men  fall  in  love.  She  frightens  them  away  by  her 
superiority  in  character  and  intellect.  They  marry.  Elene,  the  heroine,  acts 
as  guide  and  philosopher  to  their  wives.  One  of  the  husbands  finds  he  is 
still  In  love  with  Elene.  He  suspects  another  husband  of  the  same  passion; 
the  suspicion  Is  not  wholly  baseless;  so  he  kills  his  rival  and  as  he  repre- 
sents It  as  a  case  of  suicide,  he  is  not  detected.  The  first  act  Is  played  in  a 
brought'  up  on  an  evening  when  F'was  {1  "'^k  room.  The  whole  play  produces  "the  effect  of  a  pathological  experi- 
In  company  with  eight  or  10  gentlemen.  I  ment,  and  a  dull  one  at  that." 
They  were  lawyers,  bankers  and  others;  i-   

One  of^them'*remarkld*th  t^  ^^^^  Butler  asks  whether  the  "acrobatic  contortions  and  violent 

were  watches  Influenced  by^  the°hea?th ' ''^'^'^^  gymnastics"  of  certain  orchestral  conductors— and  among  them 
of  the  person  carrying  them  but  thatt'"°'"^  °^  ^^e  most  famous — ase  essential  or  whether  the  wished- for  results 
he  had  i^oticed  the  taking  of  certain  1 1  could  not  be  obtained  at  a  lesser  sacrifice  of  bodily  tissue.  He  quotes 
Mtabiv^thP  wpn'^t'"^^^^^^  ^5>?L°"J?.-'"'i  Debussy  thanking  Chevillard  in  1901  for  "abstaining  from  the  buU-flghting 

pantomime  habitual  to  certain  cosmopolitan  conductors.  It  was  most  dis- 
concerting— that  way  of  theirs  of  planting  banderillos  in  the  head  of  an 


notably  the  well  known  spring  tonic- 
sulphur  and  molasses.  The  remark 
would  have  gone  unnoticed  but  one  or 
two  present  were  incredulous  and  ques- 
tioned the  statement.  The  rest  of  us 
were  emphatic  in  our  support;  and 
myself  personally,  who  am  not  a  law- 
yer, was  able  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  the  same. 

GEORGE  STUART. 

Hull's  Crossing, 


ADD  "COLLEGE  FABLES" 
One  of  the  boys  cracked  out  a  home 
run,  winning  the  ball  game;  none  of 
the  brothers  slapped  him  on  the  back 
afterwards  and  said  "Nice  goln'  Joe'" 
DEB  WEIBEHPEIND. ' 

PERIPATETIC  STRAPHANGER? 

(Concord.    N.    H.,  Telpprratn) 
,    The  Wild  Flower  Club  will  take  the 
2:37  car  for  a  walk  to  Horse  Shoe  pond 
on  Monday  afternoon. 

■They  were  discussing  the  character 
of  dear  Arabella's  suitor.  Aunt  Lucinda 
looked  over  her  glasses  and  said:  "I  am 
.sure  he  is  an  exemplary  young  mam  He 
told  me  that  he  had  made  it  a  point 
lor  several  years  to  drink  six  glas.ses  ot, 
water  a  day."  .\\ 
  .ip 


English  hornplayer  or  of  gorgonizing  the  poor  trombonists  with  the  ges- 
itures  of  a  matador."    When  Alfred  Cortot  conducted  performances  of 
"Parsifal"  in  Paris  he,  if  Debussy  is  to  be  believed,  when  there  were  belli-  I 
cose  passages,  pointed  "a  menacing  baton,  just  as  the  banderillos  do  when  ; 
they  want  to  disconcert  the  bull.   .   .   .  Then,  like  Weingartner,  he  leans  ! 
pfTectionately  over  the  first  violins  murmuring  intimate  confidences  to  1 
them;  turns  towards  the  trombones  and  admonishes  them  with  a  gesture  • 
Whose  eloquence  may  be  translated  thus:  'Now,  then,  you  fellows!  Use  i 
plenty  of  muscle;  you've  just  got  to  out-trombone  yourselves!'    And  the 
floclle  trombones  conscientiously  swallow  their  tubes."  I 
Mr.  Butler,  preferring  quiet  movements  of  body  and  arms,  says  that  ; 
pertain  temperaments  can  express  themselves  without  gestures.    It  Is  also 
true  that  TOose  who  may  be  described  as  magnetic  conductors  are  demon- 
itrative  in  gesture  and  this  without  any  deliberate  attempt  to  impress  the 
ludience  thereby.    It  should  also  be  remembered  that  certain  players  in 
he  orchestra  must  be  shaken  out  of  their  constitutional  phlegm.   He  con- 
1  iludes  by  saying  that  perhaps  the  Ideal  method  would  be  to  have  both 
>rchestra  and  conductor  invisibly  screened,  "or  failing  that,  for  the  con- 
luctor  to  be  shrouded  like  a  new  statue,  and  not  unveiled  till  the  end  of  the 
j  ;oncert,  though  I  have  a  suspicion  that  this  plan  would  not  be  a  popular 
ne  with  conductors!"   Heinrich  Pudor  advocated  concealment  of  a  con- 
I  luctor  some  years  ago,  so  Mr.  Butler's  Idea  is  not  a  new  one. 

Members  of  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra,  who  have  played  under  many 
.   famous  conductors,  told  Mr.  Butler  that  Furtwaengler  seemed  to  have  "the  i 
(From  t"sIln^S^E'^t^1]^Tf  ™i'the  cEPaclty  of  temporarily  multiplying  their  powers  by  the  infectious  energy  \ 
Sir:  In  the  Market  street  static^ade  of  his  personality."  ' 
Newark,  I  saw  a  gentleman  call  ti.           Personally  we  prefer  a  pantomimic  conductor  provided  he  achieves 
attention  of  a  lady  companion  to    glorious  results  to  one  that  stands  like  a  stoughton  bottle  and  Is  icily  null, 
the  fact  that  the  seam  in  the  back   

and^apparentl"^  ff  ^^h^'"'  straight,     ,    The  diary  of  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish  has  been  published.    In  1879 
Is  this  permltted°by\he\ook'of  etf-  wrote  of  Sarah  Bernhardt:  "A  woman  of  notorious,  shameless  charac-  ' 

quette?  j  u  jj"    ter.   Not  content  with  being  rim  after  on  the  stage,  this  woman  Is  asked 

—  to  respectable  people's  houses  to  act  and  even  to  luncheon  and  dinner  and 

held  that"^f  the^  p  ^h'         Kenerall.v  all  the  world  goes.   It  Is  an  outrageous  scandal." 

properly  introduced!"  surh'^a  step^™    When  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge  was  minister  of  the  United  States  to  France 
proper.     Miss    Emily    Post   says    m  (1892)  he  was  amazed  and  shocked  by  hearing  Yvette  Guilbert  singing  in 
gentleman   ob-  the  houses  of  French  aristocrats  and  by  learning  that  she  was  a  welcome 

He  could  not  separate  the 


page  356 : 
serves  that 


"When 

on  in  such  a^  waft^aTthf  seism's 'S;  ^^^^^  "  ^  '"^^ 

not  straight,  he  should,  if  he  know  woman  from  her  songs. 

her,  approach,  raise  his  hat,  rap  hei  Boston  has  been  tolerant  in  this  respect.  Books  have  been  censored 
2IJrf''!'^J*'^b.^'"^  walking  stick,  smih  and  are  censored,  but  there  has  not  been  a  searching  inquiry  as  to  the 
in.""r^v  iear '''^M;^^^r,X"  P^vate  life  of  famous  actresses  and  opera  singers.  It 


is  not  necessary  to 


again,  my  dear.'  Meinquon  anothei 
famous  etiquette  authority,  says  anj  Kientlon  the  names  of  those  whose  "private  life"  was  notoriously  public, 
reference  to  such  a  situation  is  allow-  but  these  singers  and  actresses  were  made  much  of  by  "our  best  people" 
married  and^that\i?^°^'^  involved  an  and  many  women  who  were  not  invited  to  meet  them  gnashed  their  teetli 
for  the 'gentleman  to^  s^nap^hirflneer  ^'^^         permitted  to  poor  Miss  Jenny  Jumpup  or  Mrs. 

and  say,  "Once  a  sloppy  dresser  alwav  Lucy  Looser,  was  Ignored  in  the  case  of  Madame  Squallini  and  Madame 
a  sloppy  dresser!"— Ed.  Sardouesque. 


there 


t^e  I 


l^on  hld^been  on  natural  his  Leaves  Husband."  says  the  Evening  Standard.  Is 

tory.    The  teacher  had  been  dealinc  nothing  we  can  be  allowed  to  take  for  granted? — ^London  Obseryer. 

with  the  larger  animals.  '   

^'Now,  Tommy,  could  you  tell  the  clas:  There  Is  censorship  of  plays  in  Paris  but  It  Is  a  censorship  of  patriot- 
n(5,or  inimi^lfit^"*"**  ^^^^  ^^^^     *sm,  thc  kind  of  patriotism  that  seems  absurd,  and  not  only  to  Mr.  H.  G. 

Wells.  At  the  Comedie  Francalse  Bugo's  "Ruy  Bias"  was  tinkered  even 
before  the  war.    The  line  "She  loyes  a  blue  flower  of  Germany"  wa.- 


other  animals  have? 
"Little  elephants,"  replied  Tom 

LOOKER-ON 


^bt°^f^^  k"''  °'  ^"«y  1"  obtain- 
suburbs  anH^t^  in  the 

suDurbs  and  has  ventured  into  cities 
but  where  is  the  sack  for  the  unlversai 
panacea  recommended  to  Davie? 
^JP''.^^!^!^^.  °i,the  Bible'  let  us 
iiiustrated,"  being 


changed  by  the  Chauvinistic  Company  to  "She  loves  the  blue  flower  of 
the  mountains." 

IJugo's  "Les  Burgraves"  has  been  revived  in  connection  with  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  Romantic  movement,  the  play  Is  all  about  mediaeval  Ger- 
many. Albert  Lambert  cannot  force  hunself  to  say,  "Je  veux  Une  AUe- 
mande  au  monde,"  so  he  has  substituted  two  lines  in  which  the  word 
"Germany"  is  omitted  and  the  poet's  meaning  weakened.  , 

In  Lithuania  all  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  tabooed. 


Applause  is  not  an  aesthetic  Judgment  ^  wa  cannot  say  either  "good"  or 


( 


Lad"  In  a  hurry  unu  s  \v(  arc  io:jls:i;l?~wIIl  probably  disappear  quietly 
le  day  as  duelling  did,  as  being  too  crude  a  method  for  our  tbfin  refined 
|l  B  iisibilltles. — London  Observer. 


A  Los  Angeles  critic  desprlbes  Mr.  Rudolph  Renton  as  a  pianist  of 
Ihenomenally  sure,  fleet  and  enduring  technic.  .  .  .  "Playing  in  the  first 
liovement  with  gi-eat  metallic  (not  pugilistic)  tone  Renton  could  subdue 
Id  nuance  himself  anon.    His  al  fresco,  yet  controlled,  playing  of  the 
lenza  will  be  long  remembered,  though  the  steel-like  springiness  of  his 
IS  in  the  finale  likewise  remain  exemplary." 
"Al  fresco."    Mr.  Renton  is  apparently  an  open-air  pianist,  especially 
dble  at  a  picnic. 


Apropos  of  the  recent  performances  of  "Pickwick"  In  this  dty  a  fort- 
lit  or  so  ago,  Nigel  Playfair,  bringing  out  in  London  a  mutilated  version 

bf  "George  Barnwell,"  prefaced  it  by  "When  Crummies  Played  "  taking 

le  text  for  the  most  part  from  "Nicholas  Nickleby."  He  said  to  a 
reporter:  "When  Dickens  adaptations  fail  it  is  because  too  much  has  been 
lattempted.  In  every  Dickens  novel  there  are  several  main  plots,  an  Infinity 
[of  Important  accidents,  an  endless  gallery  of  memorable  characters.  To 
Utage  all  that  it  must  be  'potted'  and  if  It  Ls  'potted'  almost  inevitably  it  will 
I  be  spoiled.  But  out  of  almost  every  one  of  the  novels  you  might  draw 
Must  one  theme,  and  without  any  mangling  of  dialogue  or  incident,  make  a 
|«u>od  play  of  it." 

Critics  objected  to  the  taking  of  Llllo's  once  famous  drama  and  playing 
lit  ta  the  Crummies  Company  would  have  performed  it.   Has  any  one  of 
I  our  readers  ever  seen  this  drama,  produced  in  1731  and  based  on  an  old 
I  English  ballad?  the  story  that  Thackeray  burlesqued  with  exquisite  feel- 
ing as  Bulwer  would  have  written  it?   When  was  "George  Barnwell  or  the 
London  Merchant"  last  played  in  Boston?    Perhaps  Mr.  Kilby  or  Mr. 
Edgett  can  tell  us? 


Ernest  Newman  did  not  like  Mme.  Larsen-Todsen  as  Bruennhllde  at 
Covent  Garden.  Expressing  his  disappointment  he  gave  a  swift  kick  to  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  "Her  gestures  are  conventional  and  repetitive. 
She  cdmes  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  "york,  and  shows  it.  Noth- 
ing in  that  curiously  uneven  institution  used  to  astonish  and  amuse  me 
more  than  the  way  the  singers  had  of  coming  as  far  down  as  possible  to 
the  footlights  and  addressing  their  remarks  to  the  audience  instead  of  to 
the  persons  they  are  supposed  to  be  acting  with.  I  have  even  seen  an 
Italian  tenor  there  yank  the  heroine  behind  him  with  one  imperial  sweep 
of  his  arm  when  she  showed  signs  of  getting,  as  it  no  doubt  seemed  tc 
him,  out  of  focus.  ...  I  know  no  place  where  the  stage  style  is  so  bad 
'  as  at  the  Metropolitan,  where,  seemingly,  the  'stars'  are  allowed  to  dc 
Wliat  they  Uke."  j»,  h. 

("An  unifsual  number  of  Americans 
nU  visit  England  this  summer." 
I  This  means  that  some  will  be  content 
Mth  seeing  London.  There  is  the 
rower,  which  Artemus  Ward  called  "a 
sweet  boon" — "America,  oh  my  onhap- 
py  country!  Thou  has  not  got  no 
Tower."  (We  believe  that  Mme.  Tus- 
saud's  has  been  reopened).  Some  may 
visit  all  the  Cathedrals.  Others  look 
forward  to  tankards  of  ale.  No  one 
•eems  to  be  daunted  by  the  reports  of 
uncomfortable  beds,  poor  bread,  ill- 
treated  vegetables,  and  high  prices  in 
country  and  even  city  Imis.  And  there 
tt  a  distressing  rumor  to  the  effect  that 
ale  is  not  what  it  was,  except,  possibly 
in  bottles. 


To  those  who  might,  on  "education" 
l>ent,  plan  an  "educational"  tour  we 
recommend  "the  liomeland  of  English 
.'iutliors,"  by  Ernest  H.  Rann.    He  says 
the  book  is  not  a  history  of  English 
literature.    If  it  were,  we  should  not 
recommend  it.   Nor  Is  it  a  handbook  of 
literary  geography,  a  gazeteer.  Mr.  Rann 
attempts  to  show  to  this  generation 
laprtaln  authors  as  they  were  or  are  in 
^\  life,  and  so  he  takes  us  to  East 
inglla,  Kent,  the  Midlands,  the  West 
'ountry,  Yorkshire,  the  Lake  District 
nd  Wessex.    Most  of  us  could  name 
ilebrated  writers  of  the  Lake  District, 
Id  there  is  Thomas  Hardy  of  Wessex: 
It  liow  many  know  of  Hawker  and 
1  '  in  in  the  West  Country?  We  now 
that  the  former  was  a  clergyman 

0  wrote  stirring  Cornish  ballads,  saw 
'  ns  and  heard  voices,  but  the  church 

was  often  strewn  with  the  burnt 
of  matches  with  which  he  had 
ted  the  candles.    As  for  Edward 

I pern,  the  rural  postman  who  walked 
miles  every  day  for  half  a  guinea  a 
ek  until  recognized  as  a  poet  by  Lan- 
•.  Krawbs,  Francis  Newman  and 
lers  he  received  13  shillings  a  week 
1  was  relieved  of  Sunday  duties,  he 
Bsed  Palmerston  by  his  "Lion  Flag 
England,"  distributed  among  British 
pps  before  Sebastopol.  Apparently 
lern  aped  Burns,  for  his  portrait 
ws  him  dressed  like  a  Scot,  with 
id,  tam-o'  shanter  and  all — but  a 
n's  a  man  for  a'  that, 
et  us  now  praise  famous  men.  In 

1  book,  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
,  Mr.  Rann  begins  with  the  Eastern 
nties.  He  talks  of  places  associated 
(1  Carlyle,  Jocelin,  the  Dickens  of 
■ckwlck"  and  the  Angel  and  the 
!at  White  Horse  hotels,  Fitzgerald, 
.bbe.  the  Wilkle  Collins  of  "No 
ne."  There  is  pleasant  gossip  about 
5e  men,  how  FitzGerald  who  had 
tten:  "Grabble,  toasted  cheese,  gin 

water,  what  else  is  wanted  but  a 
!  to  complete  the  perfect  square  of 
I'ort?"  blundered  into  matrimony, 
j  led  Lucy  Barton.  "In  six  months 
'TnH    ind   wifp  had  seoarated;  to 


meet  once  afterwards  in  the  publU 

street,  but  not  to  speak."  The  choir 

will  now  sing:  "Just  tell  them  that 
you  saw  me." 

Dickens  in  Kent — Gad's  Hill,  Ro- 
chester, the  "Cloisterham"  of  "Edwin 
Drood" — David  Copperfleld  in  Canter- 
bury; Hardy  and  Wessex — many  fa- 
miliar descriptions  of  scenes  and  char- 
acters are  retold,  but  there  is  also  fresh 
matter.  How  many  remember  that 
Sussex  is  the  "Denis  Duval"  coi>ntry  of 
Thackerav — as  for  that,  how  many  to- 
day read  that  excellent  novel,  unfin- 
ished, alas?  Or  connect  Sussex  with 
Henry  James.  Belloc,  Francis  Thomp- 
son, Sheila  Kaye-Smlth,  the  admirable 
novelist,  whose  poems,  "Saints  in  Sus- 
sex." were  recently  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.?  No  one  will  probably 
be  tempted  to  visit  Chichester  simply 
because  Charles  Crocker,  a  shoemaker 
poet,  lived  there.  The  Lonclon  Observer 
asks  whether  any  literary  pilgrims 
would  tramp  the  lake  country  today  out 
of  reverence  for  Southey  alone.  Those 
who  delight  in  his  whimsical,  "The 
Doctor,"  might:  those,  too,  who  have 
found  his  common-place  boolcs  a  help 
in  time  of  troublous  searching  after 
subjects  for  light,  breezy  editorials  and 
paragraphs.  And  some  of  Southey's 
minor  poems  and  his  prose  are  good 
reading  today.  We  remember  a  boy  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Exeter — he  after- 
•vards  was  an  ornament  to  the  bench — 
who  amazed  us  poor,  trembling  wretches 
by  spouting  pages  of  "Thalaba"  on  reci- 
tation day.  But  let  us  go  back  to  Mr. 
Rann's  readable  book. 


Cape  should  read   tlub   chapter.  At 
Chesterfield  we  would  see  the  tombstone  ■ 
jf  John  Wheatly,  "An  Unprofitable  Ser- 
vant," who  died  at  the  age  of  82. 

Admirers  of  George  Eliot  will  be 
pleased  by  the  chapter  devoted  to  her 
country  and  her  characters,  some  of 
whom  are  drawn  from  life,  as  Demp- 
ster in  "Janet's  Repentance";  Tom  Tul- 
Uver  from  Isaac  Evans;  Amos  Burton 
from  the  Rev.  John  Gwyther.  The  storj' 
-)i  Enoch  Arnold  Bennett,  who  placed 
he  "Potteries"  on  the  literary  map  of 
England,  is  told,  at  some  length.  With- 
out him,  Straffordshire  would  be  with- 
out its  "literary  apologist,"  though 
3eorge  Eliot  touched  on  it  cursorily. 
'If  the  late  David  Christie  Murray  had 
possessed  something  more  approaching 
jenlus,  or  even  the  uninspired  industry 
ii  Anthony  Trollope,  he  might  have 
^ome  near  to  being  regarded  as  the 
;ounty's  supreme  story-teller."  We  think 
setter  of  Trollope  and  would  not  use 
:he  word  "uninspired,"  for  many  of  his 
characters  still  live,  nor  do  we  regret 
ivith  Mr.  Rann  t^hat  there  is  no  ideal- 
sm  in  Bennett's  novels.  Why  should 
me  be  disappointed  by  not  finding 
any  philosophy  concerning  the  achleve- 
nents  of  the  famous  'Potteries'  or  oi 
he  actions  of  the  men  and  women 
7ho  have  brought  them  about?"  Why 
xsk  a  novelist  to  philosophize?  If  you 
vish  to  read  philosophical  works  do  not 
iemand  them  of  novehsts.  As  the  old 
voman  said  when  she  was  reproached 
Tor  her  silence  at  table:  "When  I  eats,  I 
!ats;  when  I  talks,  I  talks."  Novels 
ire  to  be  devoured,  leisurely  or  quick- 
ly; some  are  to  be  at  once  spewed  from 
;he  mouth. 

Reading  Mr.  Rann's  pages  one  may 
/Islt  scenes  made  famous  by  "literary 
fellers"  without  personal  discomfort. 
One  will  easily  tour  England  this  sum- 
mer, as  one  can  travel  In  the  far  east 
with  Marco  Polo,  voyage  with  Hakluyfs 
heroes,  and  even  go  a-whallng,  but  witli 
m  old  fashioned  harpoon,  with  Herman 
Melville,  and  perhaps  catch  sight  at  a 
respectful  distance  of  Moby  Dick,  who 
remembers  gleefully  the  fate  of  Captain  I 
Ahab. 


There  are  chapters  entitled — ^Thc 
Eden  PhiUpotts  Country,  the  Shake- 
speare Country,  the  George  Eliot  Coun- 
try, the  Arnold  Bennett  Country  and 
the  Bronte  Country.  In  the  West 
Country  we  meet  Ian  Ridd  and  the 
Doones,  see  Southey  and  Shelley  at 
Lynmouth.  "Loma  Doone" — we  doubt  if 
we  could  read  it  today;  but  we  would 
gladly  re-read  Blackmore's  "Maid  of 
Sker,"  to  us  the  finer  novel  of  the  two; 
we  should  like  to  hear  the  Whistling 
Ghost  of  Minehead  described  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  see  Dunster  Castle 
over  which  the  two  architects  fought  for 
supremacy  in  Hardy's  "Laodicean". 

And  the  West  Country  is  the  land  of 
■'Westward  Ho!"   Here  Kipling  received 
part  of  his  education,  and  remembered  \ 
bo'yish    experiences    when    he    wrote  I 
'Stalky  &  Co."    Then  there  is  Barn-  | 
-table  where  Prince  Charlie  "gave  him- 
self his  usual  license   in   drinking":  ' 
where  at  ^  Bums  dinner  the  "wicked  : 
llabolical  toast"  of  "to  hell  with  the 
Barnstable  Tower  Council"  was  proposed. , 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  who  lives  in 
iimmpr  not  far  from  Barnstable  on  the 


M.  B.'wlshes  to  know  why  we  spoke 
of  Hudson  river  boatmen  and  "cavaUers" 
as  frequenters  of  Keeler's  old  oyster 
house  In  Albany,  N.  Y.  "Did  they  enter 
in  full  armor  and  check  their  lances?" 

We  do  not  wonder  that  she  asks.  True, 
there  may  have  been  men  of  knightly 
bearing  among  those  boatmen.  Artemus 
Ward,  speaking  of  the  gallant  fireman 
in  his  thrllUng  tale  "Moses  the  Sassy, 
or  the  Disguised  Juke,"  said  that  Greece 
in  its  barmiest  day  never  produced  "so 
hefty  a  cavalier." 

The  word  we  wrote  was  "Canallers," 
not  cavaliers,  for  heroes  of  the  Erie 
canal  used  to  drift  into  Keeler's.  If 
there  were  "Lakemen"  at  home  in  Buf- 
falo, so  Canallers  reveled  at  Albany. 
There  were  Canallers  as  well  as  Lake- 
men  on  the  whaler  the  Town-Ho  when 
Moby  Dick  rose  "with  .some  tatters  of 
Radney's  red  woollen  shirt,  caught  in 
the  teeth  that  had  destroyed  him."  ^ 

This  reminds  us.  Opening  Mr.  Bliss  j 
Perry's  "Heart  of  Emerson's  Journals"  ! 
to  find  some  "golden  thoughts"  or  j 
"crumbs  of  comfort" — there  were  little  j 
books  of  texts  from  the  scriptures  thus ; 
entitled  in  the  Sixties — some  inspiring  I 
paragraph  for  guidance  during  the  day.  j 
We  read  the  entry  for  Feb.  19,  1834.  j 

"A  seaman  in  the  coach  told  the  story 
of  an  old  sperm  whale,  which  he  called  ■ 
a  white  whale,  which  was  known  for 
many  years  by  the  whalemen  as  Old 
Tom,  and  who  rushed  upon  the  boats 
I  which  attacked  him,  and  crushed  the 
boats  to  small  chips  In  his  jaws,  the 
jmen   generally   escaping   by  jumping 
|oyerbOard  and  being  picked  up.    A  ves- 
isel  was  fitted  out  at  New  Bedford,  he 
'said,  to  take  him.    And  he  was  finally 
|taken  somewhere  off  Payto  Head  by  the 
Winslow  or  the  Essex." 
I    A  white  whale;  Old  Tom;  Emerson 
made  the  entry  in  1834.    Herman  Mel- 
ville was  born  In  1819;  "Moby  Dick" 
(was  first  published  in  1851,  and  in  that 
igreat  novel  Melville  names  four  whales 
"as  weU  known  to  the  students  of  Ceta- 
cean History  as  Marius  or  Sylla  to  the 
classic  scholar":   Tim  or  Tom,  "scarred 
like  an  iceberg"  lurking  in  Oriental, 
straits,  "whose  spout  was  oft  seen  from 
the  palmy  beach  of  Ombay" — was  he' 
the  Old  Tom  of  Emerson's  journal? — i 
New  Zealand  Jack;   Morquan,  whose' 
lofty  jet  was  sometime  like  a  snow- ! 
white  cross;   and  Don  Miguel,  whose- 
back  was  marked  with  mystic  hiero- ; 
^lyphics.    Melville  says  nothing  about' 
one  of  these  whales  being  white. 
/   It  has  been  said  that  Melville  had 
in  mind  a  whale  named  Mocha  Dick, 
who  died  in  1840,  according  to  J.  N 
Reynolds,  who  was  then  at  sea:  Rey-. 
nolds's   "Mocha   Dick,   or   the  Whlt# 

yUcr-  O.L.    v.ie  homy 


Whale  or  the  Paciiic:  a  leaf  froifT  a ' 
iournal,"  and  Reynolds's  swarthy  mate's 
great  desire,  as  was  that  of  every 
whaling  captain,  was  to  kill  this  pro- 
digious Mocha  Dick  as  white  as  wool. 
Was  Melville  acauaintcd  with  Reynolds? 
Is  it  not  more  likely  that  he  heard  about 
Mocha  from  some  whaling  companion, 
as  Emerson  listened  to  the  unnamed 
seaman? 


i 


In  1906  Capt.  Higgins  of  the  Admiral 
Sampson  reported  in  Boston  that  soon 
after  his  vessel  left  Jamaica  two  large 
white  whales  followed  it  for  miles.  One 
likes  to  think  -of  Moby  Dick  as  still  alive 
and  spouting  joyously. 

HUMAN  TAILS 

Dr.  Philip  R.  Kemp  of  Hkley  writes 
that  a  few  years  ago  it  was  his  privilege 
to  remove  an  appendage  about  1% 
inches  in  length  from  the  lower  part  of 
an  Infant's  spine.  "I  understood  that 
this  'tall'  had  never  been  wagged,  but 
the  owner  was  only  12  months  old  when, 
he  lost  it."  Darwin  states  the  fact  that 
the  OS  coccyx  at  an  early  embryonic 
nerlod  Is  free  and  projects  beyond  the 
lower  extremities,  and  has  been  known 
"in  certain  rare  and  anomalous  cases, 
to  form  a  small  external  rudiment  of  ai' 
tail."  Mrs.  Annie  Bill  quotes  from  Sir* 
Arthur  Keith's  "Human  Body":  "Well- 
authenticated  cases  are  on  record  of 
children  who  have  been  bom  with  true 
tails."  What  do  the  Fundamentalists 
say  to  this? 

No  doubt  a  well  developed  tail  would 
be  of  considerable  advantage  to  those 
whose  chief  diet  consists  of  nuts  and 
fruits,  especially  climbers  after  walnuts, 
chestnuts,  beechnuts  and  cocoanuts.  Nor 
would  the  tall  baffle  the  ingenuity  of 
well-fitting  tailors.  Coleridge  tells  of 
the  Devil  visiting  the  earth,  to  see  how 
his  snug  little  farm  went  on,  and  de- 
scribes the  Devil  dressed  in  his  Sunday 
best:  "His  breeches  were  blue.  And 
there  was  a  hole  where  the  tail  came 
through." 


MARKING  TIME 
(For  As  the  World  War*) 

I've  marked  his  shirts,  I've  faiarked  his 
socks; 

His  poncho  and  his  duffle-bag; 

On  running  shorts  and  flannel  shirts 

I've  sewed  full  many  a  dinky  tag. 

I've  marked  his  shoe,  pyjamas,  towels, 
I've  marked  the  whole  blamed  list,  I 
hope  I 

But  one  omission  haunts  me  still — 
Pray  tell  me  how  to  mark  the  soap?' 

ISABEL,  G.  W. 

Women  make  bad  motor  drivers  for 
the  same  reason  that  they  sometimes 
make  bad  wives— they  want  more  than 
fifty-fifty  In  life  and  Its  highways  and 
byways.^tanley  Wrench. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times 
certain  persons  of  good  reputation  think 
at  Washington  that  "Britain  and  Japan 
are  up  to  some  skullduggery"  at  Geneva 
,T,^®''""''"^^®'^y"  various  meanings. 
When  Robert  Bums  was  welcomed 
hilariously  at  Edinburgh  he  and  his 
merry  comrades  at  their  revelries  in- 
dulged In  "skullduggery,"  to  quote  Hen- 
ley's admirable  essay  on  Bums:  that 
is  they  told  Indecent  stories  and  sang 
Indecent  songs.  This  form  of  amuse- 
ment was  popular  among  the  wits  and 
learned  men  of  that  city.  If  the  British 
and  Japanese  at  Geneva  thus  under- 
stand the  word  "skullduggery,"  Wash- 
ington need  not  fear  that  these  powers 
are  "laying  a  trap"  for  the  UrUted 
states.  No  doubt  they  are  exchanging 
the  Limericks  that  are  not  for  a  family 
newspaper. 

For  "skullduggery—there  are  several 
ways  of  spelling  the  word — originally 
meant  "unchastity,"  "obscenity"  and 
later  "rubbish."  One  finds  the  word 
with  its  chief  meaning  In  Scott's  "Red- 
gauntlet,"  which  is  not  so  dull  a  novel 
as  some  would  have  It:  "There  was' 
much  singing  of  profane  songs  and  birl- 
Ing  of  red  wine  and  speaking  blasphemy 
and  sculduddery."  There  is  also  men-  I 
tion  of  "sculduddery  songs."  | 

DISCRETION 

When  other  mammas  fondly  smile 
And  idle  hours  with  tales  beguile 
Of  progeny  divine,  , 
I  sit  discreetly,  saying  naught. 
Thinking  the  while  they  simply  ought  ' 
To  see  mine. 

HELENE  B.  B.  I 

As  the  World  Wags: 

While  I  was  admiring  my  pal's  new 
motor  car,  I  asked,  "How  is  the  pick- 
up?" "I  don't  know  yet,"  he  replied, 
"my  wife  has  been  riding  with  me  since 
I  bought  it."  WHITEY.  , 

Most  undergraduates  who  can  write ' 
verse  have  also  the  intelligence  to  see 
that  there  is  very  little  money  In  it. — , 
London  Daily  Chronicle. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  husband  was  reading  from  his 
newspaper:  "Isn't  it  remax-kable?"  he 
exclaimed,  looking  up,  "It  says  here  that 
4000  elephants  are  needed  each  year  'to 
make  billiard  balls." 

"Marvellous,  isn't  it,"  the  wife  an- 
swered, "how  such  huge  beasts  can  be 
trained  to  do  such  delicate  .work." 


THEBEHERmr 
SHOWN  ON  SCREEN 

"The  Better  "Ole."  a    lUm    comedy  I 
adapted  from  the  play  by  Bruce  Bairns- 
father  and  Arthur  Eliot,  directed  by 
Charles  Relsner  and  presented  at  the 
;  Modem  and  Beacon    Theatres  vrtth 
'  vitaphone  accompaniment  and  with  the 
;  following  cast: 

I  OUJ  BUI   Ackroyd 

M"*^.;-.-.-.-.V.".-To«  McGuire 
Old  Bill  was  first  introduced  to  us 
during  the  war,  the  late  war  that 
ran^"  as  Bruce  Baimsfather  says,  'as 
'  long  as  -Abie's  Irish  Rose'."  Old  BUI 
was  first  in  English  newspapers  and 
later  In  a  book  of  drawings  created  for 
our  amusement  by  Mr.  Baimsfather 
and  so  real  did  he  become  that  he 
finally  found  himself  on  the  stege  in  an 
inimitable  play,  "The  Better  Ole 

Sydney  Chaplin  has  put  Old  Bill  on 
the  screen  and  the  part  loses  none  ol 
deUghtful  and  refreshing  comedy 
or  ite  human  quality,  and  that  is  ex- 

I'ThTp^ctre^'centres  around  Old  BUI. 
!ln  his  majesty's  service  somewhere  In 
i  ^ance.   The  comedy  is  as  natural  and 
I  spontaneous  as  Old  Bill  himseU  Little 
■All.  the  cockney  pal  of  Old  ^-^{.^l 
I  present,  the  fihn  sklms  the  wur.  taking 
;  Advantage  of  all  the  kindliness  and 
humor  that  could  be  extracted  and  not 
i  indulging  in  romance. 
1    From  the  time  that  Old  Bill  and  Alt 
I  are  discovered  In  "No  Man's  Land, 
arcuing  about  their  'oles,  to  the  moment 
!  when  Old  Bill  can  give  an  order  to  the 
I  bullying  corporal  and  make  him  do  it, 
is  a  joyous  parade  of  funny  antics. 
The  horse,  of  which  Old  BlU  was  the 
I  front  legs  and  Alf  the  rear  for  the 
company  show,  Is  alone  worth  a  song 
I  of  praise.    The  horse,  captured  by  the 
I  Germans,  joins  them  In  their  Uberal 
i  Imbibing.    Not  one  whit  overdone.  One 
rocks  with  merriment  as  the  reels  un- 
wind mercilessly  and  ChapUn  stumbles 
from  gag  to  gag,  always  without  eSort 
and  always  funny. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  should  go  to 
Sydney  Chaplin  and  Charles  Relsner, 
who  have  taken  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful characters  and  turned  It  loose 
on  the  screen.  They  have  made  a  bril- 
liant comedy  and  Viave  not  stopped  to 
ponder  on  the  14-year-old  Intelligence 
they  are  supposed  to  consider.  Bravo, 
ChapUn  and  Reisner. 

The  Vitaphone  also  gives  us  Capt. 
Bruce  Balrnsfatber,  who  registers  ex- 

iceedingly  well  as  to  voice,  personality 
and  sketches.  Mary  Lewis  is  not  so 
?ood.    She  is  self-conscious  and  much 

'too  close  to  the  screen.  Reginald  Wer- 
renrath,  the  baritone,  has  a  good  voicf 
for  Vitaphone  reproduction,  his  perfor- 
mance is  excellent.  The  ViUphone  is 
interesting  and  shows  a  steady  gain  in 
smoothness.  C.  M.  D. 

-RoUed  Stockings."  a  film  comedy  by 
■Prederlca  Sagor,  scenario  by  Percy 
Heath,  directed  by  R'chard  Rosson  and 
presented  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre 
with  the  following  cast  of  Paramount 
lunlor  stars: 

Rnaolpn   .... 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  youth 
pictures   Paramount   has    decided  to 
frame  around  their  young  stars  and  is 
altogether  an  amusing  film  of  college 
life  where  co-eds  take  up  campustry  i 
along  with  their  chemistry.  I 

James  HaU  is  pictured  as  the  oldest., 
of  the  Treadway  boys  with  so  much  j 
nerve  and  personality  he  can  remove  a  ,| 
poUceman's  hat.  don  it  and  use  it  as  a  | 
means  of  getting  acquainted  with  pretty  ; 
Carol  Fleming   (Louise  Brooks).  "The 
vounger     and     more  serious-minded 
Treadway   (Richard  Arlen)   takes  his 
crew  as  a  means  of  scholastic  accom- 
plishment. All  in  all  the  "movies  have 
pvrared  an  ideal  college  life. 

The  brothers  fall  in  love  with  the 
came  girl.  Carol  may  be  a  flapper 
freshman  but  she  Is  endowed  with  a 
pleasant  sense  of  Judgment  and  char- 
acter as  well.  Her  heart  seems  to  lend 
her  to  the  under-dog,  the  serious- 
minded  brother  when  he  is  being  inado 
ridiculous  by  a  fraternity  initiation  but 
the  older  and  charmingly  frivolous  Jim 
flucceeds  in  planting  his  fraternity  pin 
above  the  lady's  heart  with  the  co- 
educational understanding  that  they  are 

Up  to  this  time  the -film  moves  with 
rollicking  steps  but  when  Jim  gets  the 
Elrl  tne  young  crew-man  turns  wild 
and  breaks  training  on  the  eve  of  the 
biggest  race  of  the  season.  The  race 
IS  in  the  picture,  however,  with  young 
padwell  ln_his  seat.  ^ 


Thi  wuh  the  except  

the  c-  ;o  not  keep  up  the  pace 

Bet  by  ...  ;..st  of  the  picture.  The 
direction  seems  to  lose  some  of  Its 
splendid  vitaUty.  Louise  Brooks  Is  ex- 
ceUent  with  Richard  Arlen  claiming 
second  honors. 

The  surrounding  progi  am  Is  the  usual 
high  standard  this  theatre  has  estab- 
lished. Gene  Rodemich  in  English  riding 
boots  and  a  vest  of  a  Mexican  bandit 
leads  his  Merry  Makers  in  a  musical 
round-up.  Evelyn  Hoey  is  again  sliding 
her  songs  over  the  fottUghts  in  ■  deft 
fashion.  "Maid  of  the  Mist"  is  the  re- 
vue with  active,  slender  maids  diving  i 
Into  a  tank  on  the  .if-g""  ' 

CONTINUING  PLAYS 

COLONIAL— "Twinkle,  Twinkle." 
Louis  Werba's  musical  comedy  ol 
summer  calibre.  Pretty  tunes  and 
vigorous  dances.  Joe  E.  Brown  is 
the  star.  Nancy  Welford  and  Flo 
Lewis,  featured  players.  Third  week^ 

TREMONT  —  "The  King 
Kings."    Cecil   DeMUle's  biblical 
production,  dealing  with  the  last 
two  years  In  the  life  of  Christ. 
Third  week. 

PARK— "The  Cat  and  the  Ca- 
nary," revival  of  popular  mystery 
play.  Fourth  week. 

GAYETir  —  "Kongo,"  thrilling 
tropical  drama.  Third  week 


'THE  TAXI  DANCER' 
ATSTATETHEATRE 

Joan  Crawford  Stars  in  Tale 
of  Dance  Halls 


Joan  Crawford  plays  the  title  role  In 
"The  Taxi  Dancer,"  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer's  elaborate  production  of  the 
Robert  Terry  Shannon  novel  of  the 
same  name  at  the  State  this  week. 

TRIXIEFRIGANZA 
HEADS  KEITH  BILL 


Milton  Sills  Is  a  French  army  officer, 
k  worker  in  the  BrazdUan  diamonq 
pines  and  a  prisoner  in  the  Amazon 
fpenal   colony,    in    "Framed,"    at  the 
Washington    St.    and   ScoUay  Square 
'Olympia  this  week.  Sills  owes  his  large 
following  to  the  manly  and  heroic  roles 
that  he  appears  in  and  in  "Framed "  he 
has  succeeded  in  satisfying  his  many 
fans.  The  picture  begins  in  France,  Sills 
Is  drummed  out  of  the  army  and  scorned 
by  the  girl  he  loves.  His  faith  in  his, 
country  and  in  women  gone,  he  goes  to; 
Brazil  and  is  plunged  into  the  pic- 
turesque and  stirring  atmosphere  of 
diamond  minhig,  with  aU  its  intrigues, 
and  dangers  resulting  from  the  lure  of, 
the  precious  gems.  He  saves  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  company's  chief  from  death 
in  a  "mud-rush"  when  the  ground  is 
churned  into  mud  by  the  tropical  rains 
and  fills  the  mine  tunnels.  In  the  girl. 
NataUe  Kingston,  Sills  finds  his  ideal 
in  woman  and  something  to  work  for 
and  win.  He  unearths  a  band  of  dia- 
mond thieves  but  is  "framed"  and  senti 
to  the  deadliy  penal  colony  on  the 
Amazon  river.  How  he  escapes,  redeems 
himself  and  wins  the  girl  he  lovesj 
forms  the  climax  to  a  picture  that 
I  fairly  teems  with  thrills  and  romance, 
NataUe  Kingston,  chosen  as  the  Ijaby 

I  star  of  1927  by  Wampas,  Is  lovely  and 
appeaUngas  th  eheroine;  Charles  Ger- 

!  rard.  Burr  Mcintosh,  Edward  Peil  and 
others  have  colorful,  well-played  parts 
NatU  Barr.  Hollywood's  newest  sensa- 
tion, a  former  star  of  the  Russian  stage 

II  and  screen,  has  a  vamp  role.  Miss  Ban 
is  a  decided  brunette  and  brings  a  new 
type  of  beauty  to  the  screen. 

"Southern  Capers."  featuring  Slim 
Tiblim  and  a  large  cast  heads  the 
vaudeville  at  the  Washington  Street 
Olympia,  in  a  clever  act  of  song,  dance 
and  melody.  Willie  Frick,  world's  cham- 
pion figure  skater  brings  the  Hippo- 
drome skaters  here  in  a  real  novelty,  an 
ice-skating  act.  Eddie  AVhite.  blackface 
comic;  Violet  and  Charlotte  Singer,  re- 
cruits from  the  concert  stage  in  "songs, ' 
and  Wilson  and  Kepple.  nimble  footed 
dancers  complete  a  bill  which  is  rounded 
out  with  excellent  short  features  and 
news  specials. 

The    ScoUay    Square   vaudeville  is 
headed   by   that   clever   clown,  Roy 
Rogers  and  his  revue  of  girls.  Judson 
Cole  assisted  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  . 
audience  proves  that  the  hand  is  quicker  1 
than  the  eye.  Rubye  Latham  duo  are 
seen  in  aerial  stunts.  Rhoda  &  Broshell ; 
and  CahiU  &  Wills,  Italian  and  black-  | 
face  comedians,  make  up  the  rest  of  i 
the  program.   

Film   at   Orpheum  Adapicu 
from  Hutchinson  Novel 


Lorraine  and  Minto,  Freed's 
Orchestra  Well  Received 


Trixie  Friganza.  "Grand  Duchess  of 
Comedy."  heads  B.  F.  Keith's  bill  of 
the  week  with  her  "bag  o'  tricks."  high 
jinks  which  have  lost  nothing  of  their 
effectiveness  In  the  years  that  Trixie 
has  been  winning  encores  with  them. 

RivalUng  Trixie  as  the  hit  of  the 
show.  Ted  Lorraine  and  Jack  Minto 
with  Mile.  Margarette  Davles  take  their 
share  of  applause  for  a  singing-dancing 
act  after  the  French  fashion. 

Jack  McLallen.  ably  abetted  by 
"Sarah"  and  Fred  "Pansy"  Sanborn, 
frolics  through  a  lively  turn  of  "laughs, 
tricks  and  tunes."  featuring  a  variety 
of  musical  and  acrobatic  specialties. 

BiUed  as  "U-Rope's  foremost  musical , 
director"  Carl  Freed  leads  an  exceUent,  ! 
if  eccentric,  Jazz  orchestra  that  would  i 
be  playing  yet  if  last  .night's  audience  ; 
had  had  its  way. 

Lalla  Selblnl  and  Bert  Albert,  as  the 
"butterfly  and  the  cat."  have  an  un- 
usual novelty,  with  Bert,  as  the  "cat.' 
stealing  the  stellar  honors  from  the  or- 
namental but  less  agile  "butterfly"  as 
played  by  Mile.  Selblni.  M.  Albert  offers 
a  reward  of  $1000  for  dupUcation  of  his 
fast  work  on  all  fours. 

Maud  Earl's  classical  and  popular 
songs  were  well  received,  as  .were  the 
"high  calibre  caper.s"  of  Lew  Castleton 
and  Max  Mack,  tumblers  extraordinary. 
The  De  Kos  brothers  in  a  European 
athletic  specialty  close  the  biU.  The 
screen  program  Includes  an  "Aesop's 
Fable."  "Topics  of  the  Day"  and  a 
Pathe  News  Reel. 

MILTON  SILLS  IS  i 

star_ofbamed! 

Film  of  Diamond  pines  Open^ 

at  Washington  St.  Olympia 

  I 

hi   6"'  WHO         u.^-.  I 


"One  Increasing  Purpose,  ecreen 
version  of  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson  s  wide.y 
read  novel,  is  being  shown  lor  the  first 
time  in  Boston  at  Loew's  Orpheum 
Theatre  this  week. 

Edmund  Lowe  has  the  leading  role 
of  Sim  Paris,  a  visionary  young  man 
whose  search  for  the  "Purpose  behind 
4he  scheme  of  things  provides  the  plot 
of  the  story.  He  tries  to  learn  the 
reason  for  his  good  fortune  in  "fe  and 
the  final  solution  of  his  problem  forms 
a  stirring  drama  that  ha.s  been  trans- 
jferred  beautlfuUy  to  the  screen  by 
Harry  Beaumont.  j  „ 

All  the  exteriors  of  this  production 
were  made  in  England  on  the  loca- 
tions described  in  the  story. 

An  all-star  cast  supporfing  Fdmund 
Lowe  includes  Ula  Lee  May  Allison 
Jane  Novak,  Holmes  Herbert.  Josef 
Swickard,  Huntley  Cxordon  and  others. 


First  pubUshed  as  a  serial  in  a  n(aga- 
zine,  "Immortal  Longings"  by  Ben 
Ames  WllUams  can  be  re-read  with 
pleasure.  In  other  novels  and  in  short 
stories  he  has  shown  the  ability  to  ex- 
cite curiosity  over  an  apparently  baf- 
fling tragedy,  to  bring  vividly  before  one 
the  terror  that  shook  two  women  alone 
In  a  lonely  house  awaiting  a  murderer; 
he  can  be  humorous,  sometimes  in  a 
grim  or  cynical  manner;  he  describes  a 
landscape,  a  winter's  scene,  village  Ufe 
so  the  reader  sees  with  him,  walks  with 
him  or  joins  him  in  the  vUlage  store; 
his  men  and  women  whether  they  live 
In  Fraternity,  Me.,  on  a  hlU-side  farm, 
or  in  a  bustling  town  are  alive.  We 
have  seen  them:  we  have  heard  them 
talk.  How  simply  Mr.  WilUams  writes; 
not  with  studied  simplicity;  he  knows 
exactly  what  he  wishes  to  say  in  re- 
peating what  his  men  and  women 
should  say  and  telling  how  .they  act. 

The  story  of  "Immortal  Longings," 
published  by  5,  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  has 
been  related  by  others:  How  a  rich  man 
of  the  Jown,  tempted  to  go  a-flslilng, 
visits  tl{e  farmhouse  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  apparently  Ibng  deserted, 
but  when  he  enters  he  finds  someone 
has  cared  for  it,  some  one  besides  Pot 


■Riddle,  hifs  farmer.  Yes.  a  woman, 
a  schoolmate  when  they  vjgre  yu  .  . 
had  consciously  _jot  unconsciously  ex-  , 
pected  his  return.    She  was  keeping  I 
house  for  Riddle,  her  widowed  brother-  I 
in-law.     These   are   the  three  chief  | 
characters.  Overlook  the  city  man.  Rid-  i 
die  and  June.    Overlook  does  nbt  Join  l 
his  fishing  partner.    The  old  house  Is 
haunted  with  tender  remmiscences.  He 
puts  off  day  by  day  his  going.  WUl 
June  wed  Riddle?    Would  she  make 
him.  Overlook,  a  worthy  wife? 

Overlook  remembers  that  when  they 
were  all  school  children.  Riddle  and 
another  kissed  her  Uy  force;  then  he 
held  her  in  turn  but  released  her.  whis- 
pering "GO  on.  run."  She  looked  at 
him.  confused,  began  to  cry,  and  fled, 
overlook  after  many  years^tandtog  hi 
what  had  been  his  fathers  bedroom, 
chuckled  with  understanding  Mid  ex-^ 
rlaimed-  "She  wanted  me  to  ^ss  ner 
that  day.  She  wanted  me  to  1  No  won 
der  she  remembered  me.  Here 
WilUams  ahilosophizes : 

"NothinSso  immediately  and  power 
fuUy  at  rl^ts  a  man  to  a  woman  as 
the  discovery  that  she  is  interested  in 
him  He  may  have  Uved  across  the 
street  from  her  for  years  and  never  re- 
ilarded  her  or  found  in  her  any  appeal- 
fns  trait-  but  if  someone  suggests  to 
hi^'^hat  she  has.a  tenderness  m  his 
behalf,  the  man  is  boimd  t«  seekto 
warm  himseU  at  that  flre^  f!?  or^o 
be  too  young  or  too  old.  too  fator  too 
thin,  too  beautiful  or  too  Pj*  ".-out  » 
<;hp  loves  him.  he  is  bound  to  invMti- 
S?e  me  m^Sir:  and  if  she  loves  him 
InouKh  he  is  more  like  than  not  to 
lett^  comfortably  into  the  niche  pre- 
pared in  her  heart;  and  rest  there— for 

"Iu'^e%'ca'?'eMrSverlook's  comfort 
his  "growinl^jealousy  her  doubte  and 
final  surrender  are  described  so  «iat 
the  reader  looks  on  June  as  the  woman 
among  women.  Overlook,  even  to  the 
Ty  of  the  wedding.  Questioned  whether 
he  were  acting  wisely  in  thus  m^tm?. 
even  Ifter  Juni  going  to  him  as  he  was 
nhinnine  a  sapling,  smiled  into  his  ey« 
and^^iid:"K^ust  looked  to  me  that  u 
vcu  was  going  to  farm  the  place  you'd 

""^'he'reTsTweaV;  of  delightful  details 
in  this  story,  not  introduced  by  Mr. 
Wil  fams  to  Ihow  how  jolly  country  he 
'can  be  as  George  Moore  said  of  Thomas 
iHardv  but  a.-^  completing  the  picture^ 
iMr.  Don  Marquis  asserts  Oiat  ^tlns  ol 
J  beans  have  brought  ruin  to  individuals 
nd  jiations.  Would  he  shudder,  read- 
S  that  June,  Riddle  and  their  guest 
tinkled  sugar  on  tiielr  baked  beans 
Id  then  added  vinegar?  Best  way 
IX  beans,  I  al-says  say,  declared 
ile  And  Overlook  reUshed  them 
,„jgh  In  his  New  Tork  apartment  he 
■as  served  with  clear  soup,  a  morsel 
R>f  some  white-fleshed  fish,  "vaguely 
flavored  with  the  delicate  aroma  of  hi)e 
wine"  meat  so  tender  that  it  had  no 
perceptible  texture,  mushrooms,  snow 
white  potatoes,  peas,  four  steUcs  of 
endive,  a  bit  of  pastry,  "a  crumbling 
triangle  of  white  cheese  pitted  with 
blue  mold,"  and  coffee  in  a  tiny  cup  se- 
In  a  silver  web.  On  Riddle's  table  were 
pork  and  beans,  a  black  and  scalding 
liquid  called  tea,  pickles,  hot  soda  bis- 
cuits, butter,  blueberry  pie.  Overlook 
ate  heartily,  and  when  June  cleared 
away  the  dishes  he  and  Riddle  smoked 
their  pipes.  When  Overlook  left,  to 
sleep  in  the  old  house,  June  held  a 
lamp  on  the  porch;  its  Ught  across  her 
face,  her  body  in  shadow.  "There  was 
serene  beauty  in  her  brow :  a  sweet  com  - 
posure  in  her  eye;  strength  In  the 
curve  of  her  lip.  He  stood  a  moment 
held  there,  faintly  .shaken." 

No  wonder  he  did  not  return  to  hi: 
French  chef,  valet  and  chauffeur,  hi 
antiseptic  office;  his  young  womai 
stenographer,  "rigid  and  inhuman  be 
neath  her  enamel." 


i; 

1 
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"Andy  Brandt's  Ark"  by  Edna  Bryner 
also  published  by  the  Duttons,  a  stor\ 
of  a  plucky,  energetic,  intelligent  girl 
who  leaves  her  shiftless,  ignorant  famil> 
and  dismal  surroundings,  and  comes  w 
New  York,  and  later,  visiting  her  peopU  * 
after  ."ihe  married  Michael  Bernstein  ' 
has  been  reviewed  at  length  and  ex- 
tolled as  a  singularly  honest  and  power- 
ful novel  with  a  "significant"  theme 
Let  no  one  be  deterred  by  the  author  - 
peculiar  style,  most  peculiar  perhaps 
the  opening  chapters.  Edna  looked  a' 
20th  century  face  in  pastel:  "A  creai 
for  colors  certainly.    For  thickets.  > 
adventure  less  calculated  than  seaeor.  . 
tUghts.     Cedar    Waxwing    the  gyps 
bird."    The  husband  Bernstein:  "O- 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  without  r 
in  nose  or  on  finger;  with  his  Har\. 
Jibe  exteriorly,  his  intense  spirit 
Tightness  interiorly,  more  citizen,  U.  ; 
A.,  than  any  of  them."    See  also  tl- 
pages  beginning  "Andy  Brandt.  O 
Trial.    By  the  Matrons.   Mothers  > 
Eligible  Sons.  City  of  Cleveland.  TV 
Jouncing." 

But  when  one  has  passed  the  d 
scriptioii  of  the  heroine  Andy'.s  eai 
life  with  the  catalogue  of  the  ho 
which  she  had  lived  from  the  nr-, 
was  'oorn  in  a  low  malarial  d.>!v 


char.i 

intensiiy  ui  thit,  book,  wilh  its  grim  ex- 
posure of  a  family's  spiritual  ugliness, 
its  mental  squalor.  These  characters, 
most  ot  them  pitiable  beings,  stand  out 
in  bold  relief.  There  is  the  almost  in- 
credible mother,  a  true  daughter  of  the 
horse  leech;  the  pathetic  father,  mis- 
understood and  abandoned  by  all  ex- 
cept Andy:  there  is  Andy's  sister  Al- 
thea  who.  Andy  thought,  was  worth  the 
effort  to  arouse  to  a  sense  of  truthful- 
ness and  responsibility,  trying  as  she 
was,  a  hopeless  case  apparently.  Truly 
a  remarkable  novel;  but  not  one  for 
street  car  reading;  not  for  a  hammock, 
while  there  is  chatter  on  the  veranda. 

"O.  LADY,  LADY!   SHAME  WOULD 
HAVE  IT  HID  " 

As  the  World  Wagsr 

After  reading  the  lament  of  the  seek- 
er after  "dream  legs,"  the  statistical 
article  in  which  90  per  cent,  of  legs  are 
proved  to  be  failures,  and  Mr.  Dole's 
jingle,  "Legs,"  which  >«ids  on  a  note  ol 
disappointment,  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
In  the  gay  nineties  there  were  morel 
concealed  liabilities  than  hidden  assets. 

Trusting    to   ipy    own  observation, 
after  admiring  the  lovely,  filmy  stock-  | 
ings  in  the  shop  windows,  I  agree  with 
Apemantus,  and 

"I  doubt  whether  their  legs  be  worth 
the 

Sums  that  are  glvea  tox  'eau"  W* 

^ci^  n**-  3      *  ^  2. 7 

Sir  Walter  Gllbey,  talking  with  a 
porter,  admitted  that  he  was  a  peculiar 
person.  He  pointed  to  his  hat.  a  bow- 
ler of  his  own  design,  which  curves 
flush  with  the  crown.  "There  is  no  one 
else  m  the  world  who  wears  a  hat  like 
this— no  one  else  would  dare  ...  My 
daUy  carnation  arrives  with  my  letters 
to  the  morning,  and  it  is  always  one  of 
favorite  color,  mauve." 

T.  P.  O'Connor  says  that  Sir 
"s"  father  was  eccentric  In  dress:  ^ 
form  was  wrapped  In  clothes  \ 
d   as   If   they   had  come 
It  of  the  18th  century.  Blue 
predominated  In  their  color, 
also  a  fob  watch.  Mr. 
nnor,  noting  that  the  presen*  Sir 
er  always  wears  a  fancy  waistcoat 
■mbers  that  George  August^  Sala 
a  white  one  every  day  of  the  year, 
a  Mr    Reed,   once   representing  the 
^^ers  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
w  waistcoat  and  whl  e  hat,  John 
Morlev  "went  in  for  drably  yellow  and 
:!K  ^colors  ''    while    simple  Leonard 
Oburtney  loved  aj^eUow  waistcoat 

\  man  who  wears  a  hat  that  others 
,    ud  as  "out  of  fashion,"  a  derby,  say. 
ad  of  the  soft  hat  that  Is  the  "only 
,  t  hcad'.;ear."  does  not  necessarily 
marked  in  a  crowd;  he 
rby;  he  is  like  Jones  in 

;i.m. 

,  .it's  his  lettuces  undrest 
.        the  reason? 

Mtfe'^y  Jones  likes  them  best." 
ur  friend  Ferguson,  for  ex- 
Ir.  Gilead  P.  Ferguson.  He 
;ie  only  man  on  the  sidewalks, 
derby;  but  he  Is  not  abashed 
.>  pulled-up.    He  fxnds  this  hat 
iuot  oiuy  better  suited  to  his  head  easier  I 
to  doff  when  perchance  he  meets  Mrs.  I 
Eugene  Gollghtly  or  Miss  Jane  Winter- 
I  bottom,  swimming  towards  him  Uo  use 
lone  of  Cliarles  Reade's  pet  phrases),  a 
Igalt  reveallaig  the  goddess;  he  conscious- 
Ify  or  unconsciously  thus  protests  against 
IstandardlzaUon.  which  means  monot- 
lony.     Ferguson    Btlll    iifears  flowtag 
raavats,  as  he  wore  them  in  his  stud^t 
days      Paris.    He  is  not  disconcerted 
^  the  fact  that  In  this  respect  he 
wanders  ,  . 

•nonely  aa  a  cloud 
That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills. 

He  would   agree  with   Mr.    O.  H. 
Bretherton,  who,  discussing  most  un- 
sympathetically.  American  character  In 
his  "Midas,"  asserts  that  a  nation  hay- 
■■  iK  20  kinds  of  socks  to  choose  from  is 
»tter  off  than  one  that  has  only  two. 
"The  Englishman  who  can  still  com- 
ire  the  output  of  his  hatter  and  his 
,_aior  with  those  of  his  neighbor  is 
leading  a  fuller  life,  ceteris  paribus,] 
than  the  American  who  simply  buys 
the  standard  hat  from  a  hat  shop  and 
ithe  standard  suit  of  clothes  from  the 
'teents'  furnishing  department.     And  so 
Fergtison  says  with  the  poet  of  the 
heart  and  home 

The  hat  that  all  are^  praising 
Is  not  the  hat  for  me. 
Quei-y— What  sort  of  hat  did  Alice's 
friend'  the  Mad  Hatter  recommend  to 
his  customers?    Or  should  we  say  "pa- 

llMltfi"?  ,      ^  . 

Stfindardization  in  dress  leads  to 
staiidiirdizatkm  In  thought,  artistic,  say 
ratlwr  imartistlc  taste  in  art  and  litera- 
ture, and  in  action.  Not  that  a  man 
:>hould  be  like  the  Englishman  we  de- 
scribed .some  woeks  ago  as  dressed  in 
pco-!r;i  ■'    '         '  '<5ot — he  at 


tailor  or  haberdasher.  If  he  wlAeSj 
his  trousers  loose  when  the  herd  wtarsi 
them  tight,  let  him  prevail  over  thei 
ivmonstrance  of  the  shocked  tailor.] 
Even  if  he  should  wisli  to  spart  a  straw 
hat  in  dead  winter,  following  the  exam- 
ple -of  that  brilliant  lawyer  E.  Wlnslow 
Paige  of  Schenectady  and  Albany,  the 
terror  ot  the  canal  thieves  In  the  late 
seventies  and  eighties,  do  not  shrink 
from  him,  do  not  speak  to  the  police, 
do  not  telephone  to  a  psychiater,  even 
if  the  crown's  busted  and  the  rim 
frayed. 

ADD  "HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND"  ] 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  talking  with  Col.  Charles  Lind- 
bergh, he  informed  me  that  the  air 
pockets  over  Scotland  were  very  small. 
SKIPPER  OF  TrtE  DREDNOT. 

PERSONALS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Lost  on  Main  street  car  line:  Two 
pairs  pink  steplns.  Laundry  mark,  "E. 
G."  Return  to  owner  for  reward.  Eddie 
Googen. 

Jessie  Silverthorn's  pharmacy  has 
added  shoe  repairing  to  her  other  varied 
lines.  The  motto  now  is:  "Save  time. 
Shoe  repaired  while  you  eat." 

Program  for  this  week  at  Olson's 
Opera  House*  Wednesday,  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin";  Saturday,  "East  Lynn";  Sun- 
dav,  "Abie's  Irish  Rose." 

Ephraim  Smith  and  wife  left  Tues- 
day At  Paris  to  do  some  shopping.  Will 
return  on  Thursday. 

Homer  Ellis,  our  genial  magazine  so- 
licitor, has  added  the  Woman's  Home 
Companion  to  his  line.  Tony's  Tonsor- 
lal  was  his  first  customer. 

DUKE  BAKRAK. 

"JAKE  KEYSER" 

Mr.  Fred'k  H.  Thompson  of  Pltchburg, 
bom  in  1844,  remembers  the  old  Bowery 
song,  "Oh,  My  Name  Is  Jake  Keyser" — 
,we  asked  about  the  authorship.  "I 
knew  but  one  verse  (that  was  enough). 
'■Your  version  Is  mild.  Mine  has  'a-try- 
ing'  In  the  third  llhe  instead  of  'a- 
blowing.'  I  lived  In  New  Salem,  Frank- 
llln  county.  In  my  boyhood  days.  The 
part  of  the  song  which  reached  me  was 
surely  tough.  I  hope  there  was  in  the 
other  verses  some  sanctifying  virtue." 

L.  R.  R.  writes:    "When  I  was  a  lad 
In  Milwaukee,  a  boy  sang: 
I    "  'I'm  the  mad  butcher. 

I'm  the  mad  butcher. 
;    I'm  the  mad  butcher,  they  call  me 
Insane.' 

"I  think  that  was  the  chorus.  It 
thillled  us,  but  I  never  knew  what  It 
meant.  I  wonder  if  it  had  any  connec- 
tion with  'Jake  Keyser.' " 

Not  the  sUghtest.  "The  Mad  Butcher" 
was  sung  In  variety  theatres  years  ago. 

MoHTURROUGH-CAVANAGH 

Mr.  John  McHugh,  writing  about  the 
late  Arthur  McMurrough-Cavanagh, 
M.  p.,  mentioned  the  fact  that,  born 
without  arms  or  legs,  he  beeacfie  pro- 
ficient in  all  kinds  of  sport. 

Mr.  Tim  O'Toole  of  Portland,  Me., 
reading  Mr.  McHugh's  Interesting  ar- 
ticle, was  reminded  of  an  item  appear- 
ing in  the  Carlow  Examiner  many  yeai  s 
ago  when  the  result  of  a  General  Elec- 
tion caused  the  unseating  of  McMur- 
rough-Cavanagh, who  had  represented 
Carlow  In  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. Referring  to  McMurrough-Cava- 
nagh the  newspaper  .r.ld:  "Nature 
deprived  him  of  his  anr.j  and  less,  but 
the  people  of  Carlow,  more  cruel  than 
nature,  deprived  him  oC  his  seat." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

She  had  been  asked  to  dinner  at 
the  home  of  a  new  neighbor.  When 
she  returned  someone  said:  "How  was 
the  dinner — all  right?"  She  hesitated 
a  moinent,  and  then  replied:  "Well,  it 
was  tlie  kind  of  a  meal  you  look  for  a 
paper  napkin  with."  JAZBO. 

Jazbo.  this  lady's  English  was  not 
only  quisby,  we  suspect  her  of  being  a 
bit  of  a  snob.  Perhaps  the  neighbor 
had  Just  moved  in  to  her  house,  and 
napkins  of  paper  were  the  only  ones 
conveniently  at  hand.  We  have  eaten 
excellent  dinners  where  the  napkins 
were  of  paper.  Furthermore,  your 
friend's  remark  was  a  shabby  comment 
on  well-mea^t  hospitahty.— Ed. 


We  laayWloiv  be  allowed  to  quote 
from  ^jan' article  written  recently  by 
th^  indefatigable  Mr.  E. 'V.  Lucas: 

Pish  must  ever  remain  among  ©e 
Insoluble  problems  of  this  world.  While 
we  can  examine  the  warp  and  woof  of 
rainbows,  we  know  nothing  about  these 
creatures:  'What  they  think,  what  goes 
on  behind  those  wide  eyes,  which  now 
and  then  are  brighter  and  more  lus- 
trous than  anything  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Palx.  Do  they  see  us?  They  give  no 
sign.  Are  they  happy?  They  give  no 
sign.  Are  they  unhappy?  They  give 
no  sign.  Do  the  fish  that  look  like 
men  in  clubs  converse  and  behave  like 
men  In  clubs?    We  shall  never  know. 

At  the  most  we  can  observe  them  | 
j  through  glass,  whether  the  glass  of 
I  their  tanks  or  the  glass  of  diving  bells, ' 
'  and  they  are  always  mute.    They  are 
like  the  films  before  music  was  held  to 
be  a  necessary  accompaniment:  Move- 
ment without  sound." 

The  male  in  all  species  Is  always  In- 
finitely the  more  beautiful. — St.  John  | 
Ervine.  i 

A  THOUSAND  YEARS  OF  WESSEX 

(Thomas  Hardy,  born  June  2.  1840) 

Beyond  the  frail  hand-clasping  of  the  j 
years,  the  thousand  summers  and ; 
the  winter's  httfh. 
Change  and  the  brood  of  Life,  a  Wessex, 

ageing  In  the  sweet  Motherhood 
Turns  In  her  sleep,  and,  turning,  smiles 
again 

For  those  who  were  her  sons. 

A  thousand  years  she  dreamed  for  you 

that  she  might  make 
One  perfect  son  who  then  should  speak 
her  soil. 

One  thousand  years  she  dreamed  to  give 

you  dreams — 
Dreams  of  her  clovered  fields,  her  winter 
wonderment  'midst  weeping  woods; 
She  dreamed  those  thousand  years  that 
you  might  sing  ' 
As  some  lone  thrush  upon  the  lofty 
bough.  i 

She  travailed  through  all  Time,  and ' 

gave  her  thoughts  to  you; 
One  thousand  years  of  thoughts  that 
you  alone  should  know. 
— Newman  Flower  In  The  Observer. 

IN  MAIDEN  LANE 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  Marybud,  Inc.,  restau- 
rant in  Maiden  Lane,  Albany,  N.  Y.  It 
seems  they  serve  chickens  there,  and 
employ  an  accompUshed  rhetorician  In- 
stead of  a  sandwich  man  or  the  blast  of 
a  sirSn  when  a  fresh  lot  of  chickens 
comes  in. 

"None  of  the  barnyard  'holpolli,'  nor 
western  proletariat  fowls  who  traveled 
East  In  a  barrel.  The  very  aristocracy 
of  Chickendom,  pre-destined  from  early 
egg-hood  to  grace  a  Marybud  table  and 
charm  a  Marybud  diner.  Plump  with 
contented  feeding — tender  as  the 
thoughts  of  a  maid — and  broiled  to  that 
superlative  dellciousness  that  makes  eat- 
ing a  happy  rite.  You  can't  dine  better 
Saturday." 

We  well  remember  Maiden  Lane  in 
the  70's  and  early  80's.  There  was  the 
restaurant  kept  by  Charles  Fairfield, 
Esq. — the  best  of  cooking;  at  noon  the 
prominent  citizens  of  Albany  stood  two 
deep  at  the  bar.  Later  came  Keeler's, 
famous  for  oysters,  a  branch  oi>the  oys- 
ter house  south  of  State  street,  the 
house  frequented  by  Hudson  river  boat- 
men and  cavaliers,  passionately  ad- 
dicted to  cold  cabbage  slushed  with 
pepper  sauce.  At  times  a  boatman, 
heavj'  with  beer,  would  drop  his  head 
on  the  cabbage  plate,  weep  bitterly,  and 
than  insisting  that  he  had  been  in- 
sulted, try  to  pick  a  fight  with  those  at 
the  next  table. 


(  Westerners  should  not  tell  a  'Ver- 
monter,  even  if  he  happens  to  be  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  how  to 
catch  trout.  Meesrs.  Coolldge  and 
Whiting  are  right:  Many  a  shy,  self- 
respecting  trout  has  swallowed  to  his 
cost  a  worm  on  a  hook.  These  West- 
ern scoffers  should  read  Mr.  Bliss 
Perry's  delightful  essays  on  natural 
worms  and  artificial  flies. 


ALL'S  FISH 

As  the  World  Wags: 

'Twas  in  the  hard  winter  of  '67.  We 
wuz  a-beatln'  up  from  Lubec  to  Cam- 
de'n,  and  our  grub  wuz  runnin'  almighty 
low.  Off  Swain  Isle  the  sun  come  out, 
and  the  snow  wuz  melted  off  in  patches 
near  the  water,  and  we  see  a  small  flock 
of  sheep  what  wuz  a-eatin'  of  the  little 
grass  there  wuz  just  ajjove  the  rocks. 

The  skipper,  old  Joe  Mellish,  you 
know,  wuz  a-lookin'  at  them  sheep 
with  the  hungriest  eyes  I  ever  did  see. 
"Bill,"  sez  he,  "Bill,  do  you  reckon  them 
sheep  eats  carrots?" 

"No,  Joe,"  sez  I,  "I  don't  reckon  as 
how  them  sheep  has  any  carrots  to 
eat.  "Vlttles  must  be  as  low  on  Swan 
Isle  as  they  be  on  this  old  hooker,  and 
I  allow  as  how  carrots  look  as  good  to 
them  sheep  as  mutton  would  to  us." 

"Bill,"  sez  he.  "look  in  the  lazareet 
and  see  if  there  ain't  a  few  of  them 
extry  big  cod  hooks  left  there,  what  we 
wuz  fishln'  with  off  the  'Virgin." 

I  looks,  and  sure  enough,  them  hooks 
wuz  there,  and  a  hank  of  the  strongest 
and  best  cod  line  as  well. 

When  I  came  up,  the  skipper  has  a 
carrot  in  his  hand.  "Bill,"  sez  he,  "look 
what  I  USutid  under  them  seven  spuds 
in  the  locker." 
yfei^        ^.le  hdni>. 


"Joe,"  sez  I,  "I  wuz  a-savln*  of  thet 
"\ere  carrot  for  dinner  tomorrow." 

w  L  sez  he,  "what  is  one  carrot  to 
a  leg  of  mutton?" 

lav^^"''  ^'^^  ^  tumbled  to  his 

So  I  baited  up  a  cod  hook  with  that 
carrot,  and  hove  our  dory  over  and 
pulled  ashore.  Then  I  put  that  carrot 
on  a  small  rock  where  them  aheep  had 
been  usln'.  Them  sheep  wuz  almighty 
scary,  and  run  like  deers  when  I  landed. 
Then  I  pulled  off  shore  to  the  end  of 
the  hne  and  waited.  Pretty  soon  them 
sheep  come  a-sneakln'  back,  and  one 
of  them  smells  that  carrot,  and  it  smells 
alnilghty  good  to  him,  seeln*  as  how  he 
ain  t  had  no  real  food  for  goin'  on  five 
months  And  he  gobbles  up  that  carrot. 

And  I  makes  the  line  fast  to  the  dory, 
and  pulls  like  hell  for  the  ship 

For  a  bit  I  pulled  awful  hkrd,  and 
then  It  goes  a  little  easier,  and  when 
I  gete  alongside  I  pass  the  line  up  & 
the  Skipper,  and  then  I  h'ists  In  the 
doiy,  and  then  I  goes  aft  and  gives  the 
Skipper  a  hand. 

J^^^^K      he,  "that's  an  almighty  big 
cod  you'ye  catched."  ^ 
"Joe,"  sez  I,  "it  is  that " 

<7®  ^5^^  ^^f^  ^^^^P  in  over  the 
taffrall,  and  we  skun  him  out  and  we 
dressed  him  down,  and  pretty  soon  a 
nice  No'ther  comes  up,  and  we  goet 
a-sailln'  on  our  course.  * 

And  that  night  the  Skipper  wuz 
a-Iightln'  his  pipe  after  dinner 

"Bill,"  sez  he. 

"Joe,"  sez  I. 

nsSL^'  ^  ^^"^"^'^  sood 


"Joe,"  sez  I,  "I  know  It," 


S.  P. 


CLEAR  PROOF 

(London  Chronicle) 
"Darling,"  he  said,  gazing  into  her 

tlfS  ''i'^"  ^j?        ^'■st  '■eallze  that 
you  loved  me? 

r^il"!^?"  ^  ^P.^  annoyed  at  peo- 

ple calling  you  an  idiot,"  she  replied! 

/w^^/  2  7  

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  called  on  us 
a  few  days  ago.  He  had  much  to  say 
j  about  alr-navlgatlon,  books,  politics  and 
;the  conduct  of  life.  He  envied  Mr.  E. 
IE.  Whiting  at  Rapid,  S.  D.,  eating 
{mounds  of  buckwheat  cakes  and  sec- 
tions of  pie  in  the  restaurant  not  far 
from  the  presidential  kitchen  range, 
cakes  and  pie,  as  Mr.  Whiting  assures 
us,  of  a  quality  not  to  be  found  In  the 
effete  East  which  Is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  she-men  and  sob-sisters. 


Mr.  Johnson  waxed  enthusiastic  over 
certain.'  books  he  had  been  reading. 
"You  know  I  could  hardly  be  called  an 
out-of-door  man.  I  neither  fish  nor 
hunt,  and  1  cannot  bear  the  thought 
of  shooting  a  bird,  much  less  a  deer. 
I  am  a  duffer  at  tennis  and  golf.  I  do 
not  enjoy  sailing  of  swimming.  You 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have 
enjoyed  a  book  by  Henry  Williamson 
entitled  'The  Old  Stag.'  Also  a  beauti- 
fully printed  little  book  ,  with  charming 
illustrations,  'The  Four  Gardens,'  by 
'Handasyde.' "  ( 

"But,  Herkimer,"  we  said,  "this  'Pour ; 
Gardens'  Is  not  a  new  book." 

"I  know  It,"  he  said  Impatiently,  "but 
I'm  speaking  of  a  revised  edition,  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company, 
the  publishers  of  Henry  Williamson's 
stories.   You'd  better  read  them." 


So  warm  was  Mr.  Johnson's  praise, 
that  we  purchased  these  books  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  jacket  of  "The  Four 
Gardens"  tnmipets  the  fact  that  the 
book  "breathes  perfume,  leisure  and  the 
aesthetic  joy  of  beautiful  gardens." 

Being  a  city  man,  almost  persuaded 
to  say  with  the  late  Mrs.  Bell  of  Chest- 
nut street,  that  the  finest  bouquet  In 
the  world  Is  a  street  lamp,  garden 
to  us  means  roof -garden,  in  which  many 
a  Bathsheba  may  be  seen  but  not  as  , 
David  saw  Xlfiah's  spouse.   Intrepid  ex- 
plorers In  the  couiftry  have  assured  us  ' 
that  there  are  to  be  found  Italian  gar-  i 
dens,  Japanese  gardens,  "Secret  Gar-  > 
dens,"  French  gardens,  besides  gardens ' 
devoted  specifically  to  roses,  dahlias, 
rhododendros  and  such.    We  remem- 
bered gardens  of  the  poets,  Manell's, 
Dobson's,    Thomas    Edward  Brown's, 
Katharine    Tynan    Hinkson's,  Swin- 
burne's  "Deserted  Garden";  Bacon's 
famous  essay;  gardens  imagined  by  the 
novelists,  as  Hawthorne's  of  poisonous 
flowers;      Octave    Mirbeau's  dreadful 
"Jardin  des  Supplices"  in  China  where 
the  unhappy  hero  and  Clara  saw  un- 
speakable torturing;    pleasant  gardens 
in  which  Besant's  maidens  strolled. 

We  saw  our  village  gardens  in  the 
60's:  old-fashioned  flowers  with  simple 
homely  names;  walks  trimmed  with  box- 
a  summer  house,  smelling  of  mortality, 
with  slugs  under  the  narrow,  uncom- 
fortable seats,  a  garden  pump  just  out- 
side. 


Fortunately  "Handasyde"  does  not 
burden  her  fascinating  little  book  with 
too  many  hterary  allusions  and  flamr 
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oovant  descriptions.    She  tells  of  four 
gardens  In  Scotland:   a  Haunted  Gar- 
den, an  Old-Fashioned  Garden,  a  Poor 
Man's  Garden,  and  a  Rich  Man's  Gar- 
den.  There  Is  a  motto  for  each  chap- 
ter: Stevenson's. 
•■It  is  but  a  child  of  air 
Who  lingers  In  the  garden  there" 
for  the  Haunted  Garden;  for  the  Old-; 
Fashioned  Garden  lines  by  Jean  Inge-' 
low;  for  the  Poor  Man's  Garden,  Mary 
Howltt's. 

"Ah  yes,  the  poor  man's  garden; 

It  Is  great  joy  to  me, 
This  little  precious  piece  of  ground 

Before  his  door  to  see"; 
a  garden   of  carnations,   sweet  peas, 
gilly  flowers,  southernwood  and  lemon- 
thyme:  while  for  the  Rich  Man's  Gar- 
den, there  is  a  quotation  from  Shelley. 

How  was  the  first  garden  haunted? 
There  was  a  ghost,  a  figure  In  gray. 
Annie  saw  it,  but  she  was  the  seventh 
child  of  a  seventh  child,  therefore 
clearly  entitled  to  anything  In  the  way 
of  visions.  The  Dun!  saw  It  In  the 
dusk.  Although  the  Dunl  had  served 
gallantly  In  the  navy,  had  been  drink- 
ing a  glass  of  wine  on  the  poop  of  his 
vessel  when  a  cannonball  broke  the 
glass  to  atoms;  though  he  had  three 
silver  medals  in  a  glass  case,  when  he 
saw  the  ghost  rapping  on  an  old  door 
that  had  been  walled  up,  he  ran  for 
his  room  and  thanked  his  stars  that  It 
did  not  face  the  garden;  but  this  gar-  I 
den  was  also  haunted  with  memories  ] 
and  faces  and  children's  voices.  The 
ghost  picked  thyme  as  she  wept  and  | 
the  Duni  found  a  sprig  of  it  in  his  to-  j 
bacco  pouch.  John,  the  gardener,  did 
not  believe  in  "bogles:  there's  no  sich 
folk,  for  hoo  could  the  critturs  eat?'" 


A  pathetic  romance  Is  told  in  "The 
Old  Fashioned  Garden,"  the  story  of 
Lady  Mary  and  Leslie  Sinclair — he  met 
death  suddenly  on  the  purple  moors:  a 
story  of  an  old  feud  between  their 
parents.  "Whoso  plants  sage  In  his 
garden  shall  never  die;  not  that  Lady 
Mary  wanted  that;  life  beyond  the 
grave  held  more  for  her  than  life  on 
the  hither  side  would  ever  yield,  and 
she  wearied  sometimes  to  be  gone"; 
but  there  was  her  garden,  and  the  Rev. 
Ajax  Smith  was  always  ready  to  talk 
with  her  about  flowers  and  Indulge  In 
hopes,  which  she  soon  dispelled.  "She 
remembered  the  sunshine  and  the  cairn 
of  stones  by  which  she  and  Leslie  and 
the  two  collie  dogs  had  stood.  Not  all 
the  gardens  In  Christendom  could  com- 
foii  her  that  summer's  day."  Yet  the 
Rev.  AJax  had  been  wondering  how  a 
man  could  marry  on  £120  a  year,  and 
he  told  Lady  Marj',  "My  looks  aren't 
the  sort  to  improve  with  age."  He  might 
have  aided  her  in  planning  her  dial  of 
flowers  whereby  those  who  knew  might 
learn  the  time  of  day. 

The  "Poor  Man's  Garden"  made  an  ap- 
peal to  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  though 
he  once  told  us  only  wild  flowers  came 
from  the  sandy  soil  at  Clamport.  He 
could  not  afford  clay  beds,  nor  had  he 
time  to  steal  from  the  sociological  re- 
searches that  have  given  him  interna- 
tional fame.  He  once  had  a  little  patch 
where  com  and  a  few  vegetables  gave 
promise  until  the  cow  of  a  Portuguese 
strayed  that  way.  Mrs.  Johnson,  the 
cottager  known  to  "Handasyde."  was 
more  fortunate  with  her  cabbages,  po- 
tatoes, leeks,  laburnums,  appleringie. 
mauve  rockets.  She  would  have  planted 
on  her  mother's  grave  a  weepiiig  willow 
or  some  "Ither  dacfent  tree,  but  Mary- 
annie,  she  that's  marrlt  to  ma  brither 
WeelUum,  got  there  first  and  what  did 
the  hlssle  dae  but  plant  daffodils  all 
o'er  the  mound."  Other  gardens  of  the 
poor  show  that  the  only  gardener  is 
Nature;  the  last  garden  for  him  takes 
up  only  six  feet  of  ground;  primroses 
and  cuckoo  flowers  with  grass  waving 
above  his  head — common  flowers  smell- 
ing sweeter  than  any  wreath  of  exotics 
left  to  wither  on  a  manorial  gtave. 

The  "Rich  Man's  Garden."  We  see 
the  guest  undergoing  the  ordeal  known 
as  the  walk  of  the  proprietor;  gardens 
I  that  should  be  all  gold,  the  pride  of 
1  Baudelaire's  metallic  landscape.  One 
j  would  like  to  see  the  garden  of  rich 
(John  Hardress,  who  valued  privacy  be- 
fore anything  else.  His  gardens  were 
not  a  show  place  though  the  fame  of 
them  was  spread  abroad.  Even  the  wall 
fruit  stood  ankle-deep  In  flowers.  And 
In  these  gardens  there  was  pleasant  talk 
between  Hardress  and  Evelina  as  they 
sat  or  walked  between  the  flower  beds. 
Even  the  intruders,  Lady  Wrench, 
Louisa  and  "that  little  beast  Albert 
Gate,"  disturbed  them  for  only  a  few 
minutes. 

Here  we  are  forgetting  Mr.  William- 
son's "Old  Stag."  We  must  read  it  at 
once.  Yes,  as  the  good  old  Turk  said 
to  Candida,  ;vork  keeps  at  bay  three 
great  evils:  boredom,  vice  and  need. 
We'll  answer  questions  propoimded  by 
Mr.  Johnson  or  by  any  other  contri- 
butor: "  'Tis  well  said,  but  we  must 
cultivate  our  gardens." 


That  brilliant  singer  Madame  GalU- 
Curcl  read  and  digested  the  32  volumes 
of  Swedenborg  In  a  single  summer  sea- 
son, a  "stupendous  feat,"  as  Mr.  C.  W. 
Barron  Justly  says  In  his  interesting 
article  "Galli-Ourci  swayed  by  Swedish 
Genius." 

And  so  she  ts  in  tune  with  the  Infinite 

even  when  she  is  not  in  tune  with  the 
orchestral  pitch. 

A  newspaper  column  Is  not  the  more 

entertaining  when  a  contributor  ad- 
dresses it  as  a  "colyiun"  and  its  editor 
as  "Ye  Editor." 

There  are  Englishmen  who  still  speak 

contemptuously  of  the  "American"  laii- 
guage.  Yet  they  are  protesting  against 
their  Admlrality  barring  the  word 
"sailor,"  for  one  read  recently  of  an 
attack  by  "Three  naval  ratings"  on  a 
Danish  Communist  In  Copenhagen. 
Americans  have  not  yet  condemned  the 
words  "sailor"  or  "seaman."  Thomas 
Campbell  wrote  a  stirring  poem  "Ye 
Mariners  of  England"  and  in  the  fourth 
verse  spoke  of  "ocean-warriors."  Sup- 
pose he  had  begun  "Ye  naval  ratings 
of  England,  That  guard  our  native 
seas." 

Some  one  should  compile  an  anthol- 
ogy of  verses  revised  to  suit  modem 
taste,  then  we  would  have  in  "The 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore": 
"No  useless  'casket'  enclosed  his  breast. 
Not  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound 

him." 

-T«— 

As  yet.  the  annual  sea-serpent  with 
a  head  shaped  like  a  barrel,  hissing  as 
he  swims  with  terrific  speed  off  Nahant, 
has  not  made  his  appearance,  nor  do 
we  find  in  the  newspapers  appalling 
stories  about  the  deadly  fly  in  the 
kitchen  or  on  the  dinner  table.  Prob-| 
ably  the  serpent  and  the  malignant  fly 
are  waiting  for  warmer  weather. 

The  College  of  Pestology  in  England' 
has  made  this  announcement:  "We  have 
a  gold  medal  for  the  presentation  to 
the  person  who  composes  the  best, 
essay  on  how  to  kill  the  house  fly." 
Lucio  of  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
reading  the  announcement,  was  thus 
inspired: 

AN  ADDITION  TO  THE  HONOR  LIST 
"What  did  you  do  for  that  medal,  daddy, 
The  medal  that  hangs  on  j'our  chest? 
Did  you  win  it  In  youth  as  a  sodger- 
ladie  | 
With  your  blade  at  the  foeman's 
breast? 

Or  was  It  at  sea  with  the  tempest  roar- 
ing? 

Did  you  save  men's  lives  from  the 

deep? 

Or  was  it  well  earned  when  the 

flames  were  soaring 
With  the  children  upstairs,  sir,  asleep?! 

"Or  was  it  a  mark  of  admiring  dlamor. 
And  the  sportsman's  approving  shout? 
Did  you  get  it,  daddy,  for  throwing  the 
hammer. 
Or  scoring  a  hundred  not  out? 
Oh,  tell  me  at  once  how  you  came  to 
Inherjt 

That  emblem  of  valor  or  sport, 
For  a  medal  like  that,  sir.  It  must  mean 
merit 

Of  a  very  unusual  sort  I" 

1 

"My  son,  you  do  well  to  admire  the 
possessor 

Of  a  trophy  so  rich  and  refined — 
It  proves  that  your  parent  was  once  a 
professor  | 

Of  courage  and  culture  combined; 
To  learning  it  certainly  testifies  loudly. 

Of  valor  'tis  also  the  prize —  i 
I  won  this  medal  I  wear  so  proudly 

For  an  essay  on  swatting  flies!" 

"GOLDEN  THOUGHT"  FOR  SUNDAY 

We  parsons  are  a  bit  apt  to  judge 
people's  religion  by  the  degree  of  do- 
cility with  which  they  listen  to  our  out- 
pourings.— The  Rev.  E.  S.  Woods. 


Handel's  oratorio,  "BelshaSzar,"  was  performed  as  an  opera  at  BreslaiJ 
on  May  22.  The  production  was  in  a  "modem  stylized '  manner,  wlatever 
that  may  mean.  There  were  500  on  the  stage,  including  soloists,  cboau  and 
ballet. 

We  note  this  performance,  for  when  "Belshazzar"  was  performed  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  In  Boston,  the  finest  chorus  In  the  oratorio, 
the  BacchanaU»n  djerus,  was  omitted;  the  directors  of  the  society  would 
not  sing  in  prais*  of  wine.  And  this  was  long  before  the  passing  of  the  Vol- 
stead act! 


"Belshazzar  the  King  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords, 
and  drank  wine  before  the  thousand."  What  a  superb  sentence!  No  wonder 
It  excited  the  admiration  of  De  Quincey,  the  flaming  rhetorician. 

"They  brought  the  golden  vessels  that  were  taken  out  of  the  temple 
of  the  house  of  God  which  was  at  Jeriisalem;  and  the  King  and  his  prin- 
ces, his  wives  and  his  concubines,  drank  in  them.  They  drank  wine  and 
praised  the  gods  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron,  of  wood  and  of 
stone." 


Did  the  concubines  form  the  ballet  at  Breslau?  Did  the  scene  of  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  strike  terror  to  the  audience?  "Then  the  Kings 
countenance  was  changed,  and  his  thoughts  troubled  him,  so  that  the  joints 
of  his  loins  were  loosed,  and  his  knees  smote  one  against  another." 

A  great  subject  for  a  one-act  opera.  Perhaps  Richard  Strauss  might 
have  been  tempted  if  there  had  been  a  neurotic  woman  in  the  story;  but 
the  Queen  appears  only  to  recommend  Daniel  as  a  Justly  famous  Interpreter 
of  dreams.  Strauss  might  have  made  much  of  the  astrologers,  Chaldeans 
and  soothsayers  who  were  unable  to  read  the  writing,  as  he  did  with  the 
chattering,  disputing  Jews  in  "Salome." 

Did  the  fingers  of  a  man's  hand  at  Breslau  come  forth  from  the  air  or 
from  the  plaster,  or  did  they  merely  appear?  For  learned  commentators 
on  the  Book  of  Daniel  have  discussed  this  matter  with  commendable  in- 
genuity. 


Tales  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe  have  inspired  composers  of  music:  symphonic 
poems,  "The  Pall  of  the  House  of  Usher,"  "The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death," 
"Silence."  Mr.  Roger  Sessions  Is  writing  music  for  Mr.  Frederick  Day's  play. 
"The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher." 

Debussy  had  in  mind  two  operas,  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher"  and 
"The  Devil  in  the  Belfry  ";  he  made  sketches  for  them.  The  latter  subject 
was  thought  by  some  unpromising,  but  Debussy  liked  it.  He  told  liL<: 
friends  that  the  music  would  be  in  a  very  different  manner  from  that  of 
"Pelleas  and  Mellsande." 

The  subject  has  been  utilized  as  a  ballet  with  music  by  D.  E.  Inghel- 
brecht.  The  production  was  at  the  Paris  Opera  last  month.  While,  ac- 
cording to  reports,  there  are  charming  passages  in  the  score,  there's  not 
sufficient  contrast  in  the  action  between  the  dull  and  conventional  life  of 
the  Dutch  villagers  and  the  frenzy  that  followed  the  arrival  of  the  little 
man  in  black.  Figaro  described  the  music  as  a  "superb  mosaic,"  but  with- 
out sufficient  movement  until  the  finale,  a  Baccahanale,  "the  finest,  liveliest, 
most  expressive"  portion  of  the  work. 


Will  ballet  finally  drive  out  opera?  Young  and  even  old  composers 
seem  to  be  attracted  by  the  dance  form.  Gustav  Hoist's  latest  work  is  a 
choral  ballet,  "The  Morning  of  the  Year."  London  critics  say  it  is  "verj- 
nearly  a  perfect  art  form." 


Alice  Delysia,  believing  that  50  years  hence  playgoers- will  be  unable  to 
enjoy  the  form  of  the  theatrical  productions  of  today,  thinks  that  the 
revue  is  passing;  that  it  will  be  superseded  by  cabaret  which  is  evolving 
from  the  revue  itself,  the  cabarot  with  its  peculiar  spirit  of  intimacy  witi 
the  audifence  in  closer  contrast  with  the  singers  and  dancers. 


Mr.  Booth's  book,  "Old  Pink  "Un  Days,"  abounds  in  anecdstfly  Here 
are  two  stories  of  the  theatre. 

"Is  it  true,"  said  an  interviewer  to  Tree,  on  a  not-too  successful  Ameri- 
can tour,  "that  you've  decided  to  cut  out  the  Shakespeare  shows  and  ap- 
pear in  vaudeville?"  "In  vaudeville?"  murmured  Tree,  "No,  no.  in  Louis- 
ville." 

When  a  critic  told  Sarah  Bernhardt  that  her  hair  and  teeth  were 
false,  she  let  her  hair  down  and  cried:  "Pule  it!  Is  It  real  or  not?"  A 
then  she  bit  his  fingers,  asking  in  triumph:  "Are  my  teeth  false? 


St.  John  Ervlne  saw  "The  Garden  of  Eden,"  adapted  by  Avery  Hop«A>od 


>^0 


HEAfTH  AND  WATCHKS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Don't  lose  faith  in  the  truthfulness 
of  your  friend  who  tells  you  that  his 
watch  loses  time  when  he  loses  "pep"; 
this  phenomenon  has  a  mechanical 
causation. 

Notice  that  a  watch  winds  much 
easier  at  the  start  of  winding  than  at 
the  finish,  because  the  steel  n'ainspring 
offers  a  much  stouter  resistance  to  the 
winder's  fingers  as  it  Is  bemg  colled 
tighter  and  tighter  In  its  little  barrel; 
inversely,  the  uncoiling  spring  gives 
a  much  stronger  Impulse  to  the  other 
wheels  and  things  when  wound  up 
tightly  than  when  nearly  run  dowm. 
As  a  result  the  watch  tends  to  gain 
when  first  wound  find  to  slow  down 
as  the  spring  unwinds.  Watchmakers 
regulate  it  to  average  betwsen  the  ex- 
tremes and  perform  correctly  from  day 
to  day.  If  fully  wound  about  the  same 
time  every  day. 

When  your  friend  doean't  feel  well 
he  doesn't  wind  his  v;atc,h  with  habit- 


from  the  German  of  "Berrauer  and  Oesterreicher."  Mr.  Ervlne  endoc'his 
review  as  follows:  ' 

"I  have  written  at  length  about  this  play  because  I  consider  it  symp- 
tomatic of  a  dull  foulness  that  has  become  too  common  in  the  theatre. 
This  play  illuminates  nothing;  there  is  no  veracity  in  it;  it  Is  vulgar  in  its 
virtue  as  in  its  vice;  and  it  offers  an  ideal  of  life  to  young  and  febrile 
imaginations  which  is  mean  and  contemptible.  It  is  the  kind  of  play  that 
ought  not  to  be  written  or  performed. " 

We  infer  from  this  that  Mr.  Ervine  did  not  like  "The  Garden  of 
Eden." 


Myra  Hess  and  Harold  Samuel  played  piano  duets  In  London  IfSt 
month.  These  pianists  have  appeared  in  Boston,  but  not  together.  *nie 
Times  did  not  take  their  duet  playing  too  seriously. 

"The  chief  danger  of  pianoforte  duets  Is  that  the  players  are  apt  toll 
allow  themselves  to  be  'carried  away'  by  each  other  and  resort  in  their  ex-  f 
cltement  to  mere  thumping  on  the  Instrument.  .  .  .  We  fancy  that  it  wa.s  ' 
Mr.  Samuel  who  trailed  his  coat  tail,  and  Miss  Hess  who  could  not  resis; 
the  temptation  of  putting  a  foot  on  it." 


When  a  reporter  In  London  called  on  Mme.  Naziniova  she  said  to  him: 
suppose  that  I  shall  be  expected  to  tell  you  all  about  my  tempestuous 
temperament.   But  really,  I'm  not  an  emotional  actress.    I'm  a  character 
actress." 


to  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  And  in  my  scrapbooks  two  references  to  Lingard.  One  article,  headed 
"Singers  Made  Famous  Through  One  Song,"  says  of  him:  "Two  generations 
ago  William  Horace  Lingard,  an  admirable  comedian,  secured  his  position 
in  theatrical  history  by  singing  the  popular  song  of  the  day  'Captain  Jinks 
of  the  Horse  Marines.'  This  Is  an  absolute  instance  of  the  song  making 
the  singer." 

The  other  article,  headed  "Famous  Through  Songs,"  says:  "Contempo- 
raneous with  Harding  was  the  equally  well  known  singer  Lingard.  He  at- 
tained celebrity  through  his  character  songs,  his  principal  successes  being 
•Champagne  Charlie'  and  'Captain  Jinks.'  Such  an  impression  did  Lingard 
make  upon  the  public  mind  that  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  30  years  (?)  or 
more  'Captain  Jinks'  can  in  fancy  be  seen  parading  down  Broadway  and  the 
inebriate  figure  of  'Champagne  Charlie'  still  stands  out  on  the  records  of 
truly  boasting  of  his  capacity  for  alcoholic  stimulants." 

Mr.  Spaeth,  I  think,  In  "Read'em  and  Weep"  mentions  Lingard,  or  pos- 
dbly  It  is  "Champagne  Charlie."  He  is  wrong  when  he  says  "Leybourne 
sang  In  the  90's."  ROBERT  E.  MAY. 

Beachmont. 

"Champagne  Charlie"  was  never  one  of  Lingard's  great  songs.  Leybourne 
VBS  the  music  hall  singer  that  first  made  the  song  famous,  but  when  he  and 
others  later  sang  it  Charlie  was  not  represented  as  "inebriated."  Ley- 
bourne cut  a  dashing  figure  for  a  time  in  London;  dressed  and  lived  ex- 
travagantly and  was  the  idol  of  Johnnies  of  the  day.  Lingard  used  to 
sing  "Walking  Down  Broadway,"  "On  the  Beach  at  Long  Branch"  and  other 
Kongs  in  which  English  streets  and  places  were  changed  for  the  American 
public.  Did  any  of  our  readers  ever  hear  an  English  "serio-comic"  singer, 
Charles  Edward  Dunbar,  who  visited  this  country  in  the  70  s?  He  used  to 
ling  "Wait  Till  the  Moonlight  Shines  on  the  Water"  and 

"Walking  on  the  Strand  one  day, 

Smoking  my  cigar, 

There  I  met  my  Nelly  love 

Waiting  at  Temple  Bar." 
We  doubt  if  he  ever  was  tolerated  in  a  first  class  music  hall  of  London.  We 
Iward  him  in  New  Haven,  Ct.,  and  still  see  his  greasy  hair  and  vulgar  wink; 
we  still  hear  his  booming  voice.  We  were  young  then  and  as  beer  was 
•erved  in  the  hall,  we  thought  we  were  seeing  life. 


ADD  "INSIfaEN'CES  OF  GRATITUDE 
As  the  World  Wags: 

There  was  great  excitement  on  Clyde- 
side.  A  small  boy  who  had  fallen  into 
the  water  had  been  rescued  by  a  passer- 
by. A.S  soon  as  the  father  of  the  lad 
came  on  the  scene  he  sought  out  the 
hero  and  without  a  word  of  thanks 
demanded  of  him  roughly:  "Whaur's 
his  bunnet?"  LOOKER  ON. 

THE  NEW  MYTHOLOGY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  once  lived  a  boss  who  did  not 
begin  to  dictate  to  his  stenographer  at 
5  P.  M. 

AN  tJNPREFERRED  BRUNETTE. 
As  the  World  Wags; 

Once  a  young  man  undertook  to  raise 
a  mustachio  and  no  one  said,  "Lookit 
th'  misplaced  eyebrow." 

GEORGE  THE  RED  MAN. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

From  Philadelphia  comes  the  state- 
ment that  out  of  every  400  prescriptions 
for  medicinal  liquor,  four  are  bona  fide. 
I  hadn't  any  idea  the  percentage  was 
so  large;  had  you?  JAZBO. 


The  Oxonian  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  has  hit  upon  an 
nious  way  of  advertising  books.  Here  is  an  example: 

"Blow,  blow,  thou  wlntfer  wind. 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude, 
f  Wlio  borrowed  'Eighteenth  Century  Verse' 

And  left  me  all  forlorn. 
Helch  ho!  sing  heigh  ho!  unto  the  green  holly; 
itoit  trlwidshtp  Is  feigning,  most  tovlng  mere  folly. ' 


It  Isn't  "Captain  Salvation"  but  in  this/ 
picture  an  excellent  cast  and  clever  diA 
rection  keep  the  drama  at  the  right  ■ 
stage  of  mellowness  to  be  keenly  appe- 
tizing.   I 

COMEDY  AT  KEITH'S 


p.  H. 


1  vigor.  His  fingers  are'not  so  strong  lihavo  a  great  admiration  for  Ltadbergh's 
and  his  watch  feels  wound  up  before  feat,  and  for  the  sensible  way  ne  nas 
It  Is;  he  has  left  off  the  few  last  colls  |  carried  himself  throughout  his  triumph, 
that  give  the  greatest  Impulse. .  The  ^  ^j^  ^  ^  no  doubt  he  thinks, 
average  is  upset  on  the.  gaining  side  i  ^^^^  exaggerated  pubUc  ex- 


Does  any  one  second  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Harry  Aftergut  of  Los  Angeles 
for  the  Herald's  Hall  of  Fame? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  saw  them  in  the  hotel  lobby.  She 
impressed  me  at  once  as  the  very  per- 
sonification of  the  most  princely  patri- 
cian noblesse.  Beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  she  was  of  the  "intelligentsia" 
and  of  aristocratic  forbears.  There  was 
something  regal  about  her  finely-chis- 
eled features,  the  pale  blue  veins,  and 
in  her  eyes  was  a  glint  of  authority. 
But  her  husband — what  a  contrast!  The 
florid  cheeks  and  plebeian  chin  were  un 
dulating  in  disgusting  rhythm.  He  was 
chewing  gum!  he,  her  husband,  open- 
ly, brazenly!  Chewing  gum!  What  tra- 
vesty! What —  But  my  philosophical  ra 
tlocinatlons  ended  with  a  jolt.  She  also 
was  chewing  gum. 

OSWALD  OF  WESLEYAN, 

(Doesnt  George  Meredith  In  one  of 
his  novels  speak  of  husband  and  wife 
defying  the  world  with  mutual  onion? 
—Ed.) 


is  upset  on  the 
and  the  timepiece  loses  time, 

It  is  simple  when  one  remembers 
that  a  watch  gets  its  energy  not  from 
Isuming  coal  or  falling  water,  but  from 
the  owner's  fingers. 

GEORGE  F.  POUTASSE. 
Wayland. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Mary  Robert  Rlnehart's  hero  in  her 
hew  story,  "Lost  Ecstasy,"  sings: 
"I  am  a  lonesome  cowboy, 
1  am  a  lonesome  cowboy, 
I  am  a  lonesome  cowboy, 
A  long  way  from  home," 
In  the  first  installment.  In  a  "fair  bary- 
tone." Later  in  the  story  he  sings  the 


too,  v.—    — -    ,  . 

cltement  tends  to  attract  towards  avia- 
tion persons  whose  interest  in  it  is 
purely  'stunt-ish'  and  who  will  attempt 
perilous  adventures  for  what  they  hope 
%o  get  out  of  them.  Lindbergh's  own 
(query,  'Do  I  really  deserve  aU  this? 
Shows  what  is  his  own  feeling  in  the 
knatter."   

T.  P.  O'Connor,  who  shook  hands  with 
Lindbergh,  found  his  mtanner  delightful; 
he  was  so  modest,  so  unselfconscious. 
"He  gave  me  one  disappointment.  I 
expressed  a  hope  that  there  was  some- 
thing Irish  in  his  family.   He  said  Yes, 

.   -  -  with  great  delight;  but  judge  of  my  feel- 

■ame  song  in  "a  clear  but  slightly  in-  ■  jjj_g  ^^en  he  immediately  added:  One 
articulate  tenor."  G.  A.  E.      of  my  grandmothers  was  bom  in  the 


IMarion  Wilkins  Pleases  with 
Dancing  Act 


Ail  tne  song  and  dance  teams,  quicli- 
change  artists,  and  ukelele  cowboys  join 
forces  for  the  final  act  at  Keith's  this 
week;  and  put  on  a  miniature  mu3:cai 
remedy.  The  music,  book,  and  lyrics 
of  this  tabloid  affair  were  written  by 
BiUy  Dale,  who  also  appears  before 
each  act  in  chef's  cap  to  annotmce  ths 
next  course  on  the  menu. 

"Gossips  of  1927"  is  the  name  shared 
by  all  players  in  a  bill  which  appealed 
to  the  audience  by  its  spontaneity  and 
unexpected  qualities.  Billy  Dale, 
•Baron"  Emerson  and  others  have  rov- 
ing commls.sions,  and  oepper  the  show 
vith  amusing  one-minute  skits  and 
Impersonations  here  and  there. 

After  the  Aesop's  Fables  and  humor- 
ous topic  films,  the  boyish  Marjorle 
Moore  and  her  girls'  jazz  band  take 
the  stage.  Mis  Moore  winning  out  with 
youthful  charm  and  supple  acrobatic 
dancing.  Emerson  and  Baldwin  do  a 
weird  simpleton  act,  and  Casey  and 
Warren  ring  the  changes  on  a  jewelry 
/aldup  act.  Jack  Hewitt  and  Fred 
Hall's  song  act  would  have  gone  well 
even  if  they  were  not  Boston  natives 
and  favorites. 

Best  of  all  was  the  fantastic  and 
highly  individual  dancing  of  Marion 
Wilkins,  who  has  something  of  the  Fiji 
Islander  and  something  of  Alia  Naz- 
imova  In  her  mannerisms  and  stage  dis- 
position. Slender  and  smiling  and 
equipped  with  a  face  which  is  pleasingly 
different  rather  than  pretty,  she  cavorts 
with  a  frantic  and  angular  abandon 
v.-hich  seems  to  be  all  her  own.  Hibbitt 
and  Hartman  have  a  hard-boiled  act  of 
a  henpecked  husband,  and  the  roimd ' 
of  gay  and  dizzy  foolishment  draws  to  i 
a  close  with  the  Paris  Night  club  "jun- 
ior  musical  comedy."  H.  F.  M. 


Portland,  Me. 

(This  cowboy  had  probably  changed 
his  vocal  teacher  between  installments 

the  story.  The  new  teacher  had  saldr  , 
"You  are  all  wrong;  you're  a  tenor,  not 
a  barytone.  It's  lucky  for  you,  you  came 
to  me  before  it's  too  late."  And  remem- 
ber, Q.  A.  E.,  that  Jean  de  Reszke  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  barytone. — ^Ed) . 

Aa  the  World  Wags: 

A  Bootchman  had  an  automobile. 
What  worried  the  Scotchman  more 
than  anything  else  was  the  amount  of 
gasoline  his  automobile  used.  One  day 
he  went  to  his  little  garage  in  the  back 
yard,  took  the  cap  off  the  tank  of  his 
'car,  and  squinted  inside  .  .  .  but 
'it  was  too  dark — he  couldn't  see  -a  thing. 
Now,  the  Scotchman  was  very  anxious 
to  know  how  much  gasoline  he  had,  so 
he  lighted  a  match  to  have  a  little  look. 
Accidentally  the  match  dropped  Into  the  i 
tank.  "Weel,  wouldn't  that  twist  yer ' 
whiskers!"  hooted  the  Scotchman  in 
dismay,  as  he  peered  after  the  lighted 
match,  "She  empty  again  1"  ORACLE. 


'   /  ^7 


The  English  vied  with  the  French  in 
their  enthusiastic  welcome  of  Capt 
Lindbergh.  Now  that  the  shouting  is 
bearly  over,  an  article  published  In  the 
Dally  Chronicle  of  London  Is  not  with- 
out sound  sense. 

♦v,,"^^  ^y^^        '"'hat  he 

Wtoks  of  the  Lindbergh  reception  In 
America  he  will  teU  you  It  is  not  orUy 
father  absur<J,  but  rather  dangerous 
Is  not  Jealousy.    All  fiyUig  men 


Isle  of  Man.' 

WnXIE  AND  UNCLE  CYRUS 
(Tor  A«  the  World  Wags) 

WllUe— Uncle  Cyrus,  when  I  grow  up 
I  want  to  get  married. 

Uncle  Cvrus  (reproachfully) —Dont 
talk  that  way,  Willie,  when  I  have  a 
hammer  In  my  hand.  . 
j  Willie — Do  you  like  being  mamed, 
Pncle?  ,  V 

Uncle  Cyrus  (nervously)— Where  Is 
your  Aunt  Hetty? 

Willie — I  am  not  siu«  Just  where  she 
Is  now.  ^  __, 

Uncle  Cyrus — ^In  that  case  I  •win  not 
answer  at  present. 

Willie — Oh,  please,  uncle.  Just  give  me 
some  idea. 

I  Uncle  Cyrus — ^Well,  ^en  I  was  your 
feige  I  thought  I  should  like  It. 

Willie — But  you  will  let  me  get  mar- 
ried sometime,  won't  you? 

Uncle  Cyrus — Perhaps,  but  before  I 
do  I  may  take  you  down  to  the  beach 
tnd  let  you  play  with  a  big  octopus. 

WUUe — Oh,  goody,  goody,  imcle;  you 
do  think  of  such  nice  things.  'What  Is 
an  octopus? 

Uncle  Cyrus — Octopuses  and  mar- 
Iriages  almost  defy  description.  Please 
do  not  press  the  question.  You  would 
never  believe  me. 
I  Willie  (pouting) — Uncle  Cyrus,  you 
are  making  fun  of  me. 

Uncle  Cyrus — No,  Indeed!  Socrates 
had  his  Xantippe  and  he  was  one  of  the 
wisest,  too.  It  is  no  joking  matter. 
When  she  doused  him  with  suds  all  he 
said  was,  "It  usually  rali^s  affer  it 
thunders." 

Willie — I  fear  I  have  much  to  learn. 
But  do  tell  me  if  you  like  marriage. 

Uncle  Cyrus— Hush,  Willie,  I  hear 
your  Aunt  Hetty  coming.  ^ 

-"'    CES  L.  EDWARDS. 


THE  CHERRY-WIFE 

It  wasn't  me  he  married,  but  my  or- 
chard; 

And  so  I  keep  him  tinkling  at  the  bell 
From  the  first  glint  of  daylight  until 
sunset,  ■ 

To  scare  the  birds,  and  serve  him  out 
as  well. 

The  birds  In  Juno  are  mighty  early 

risers: 

And  he  must  rise  with  them  If  he 
would  sell 
A  single  cherry:  and,  on  rainy  morn- 
ings. 

How  I  lie  chuckling  at  the  tinkling 
bell!  WILFRID  GIBSON. 

It  Is  said  apropos  of  Arthur  Aspln- 
wall's  "Lord  Brougham  and  the  'Wlilg 
Party,"  that  Brougham  was  "a  some- 
what ridiculous  figure;  and  between  his 
conceit  and  his  nose  was  the  Joy  of  the 
satirists  and  caricaturists  throughout  his 
life."  It  is  strange  tha^  there  is  no 
mention  of  his  remarkable  trousers  pic- 
tured with  fiendish  glee  by  Punch. 

Foreign  visitors  in  Washington  have 
been  shocked  by  the  sight  of  senators 
and  congressmen  spitting,  and  not  al- 
ways with  uneiTing  accuracy,  into  spit- 
toons. Hatherton's  Diary,  in  1844,  tells 
of  Brougham  sitting  on  the  Woolsack, 
"frequently  spitting  between  his  legs  on 
the  fine  carpet  of  the  House  and  rubbing 
it  in  With  his  feet— his  common  prac- 
tice." 


FOR  OUR 
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As  the  Worid  Wags; 

From  Messrs.  Punk  &  Wagnall's  we 
can  now  "learn  to  swim  like  Prof.  Davis 
Dalton  swam  the  English  charmel;  like 
Prof  D.  D.  swam  in  winnmg  148 
medals  of  honor;  like  Prof.  D.  D.  swam 
in  saving  278  human  lives." 

"Observer"  can  do  as  he  likes  about 

*^'^"Xwo  school  teachers  wish  positions 
for  the  summer.  .  .  .  Will  go  togethsr 
or  separate.  Would  consider  anything 
at  all  during  summer  months." 

May  I  suggest  summer  school? 

Stoneham,  EASTERN  ESAU. 

"Captain  Salvation,"  a  screen  dra.ma 
adapted  from  the  novel  of  Frederick 
William  Wallace,  directed  by  John  3. 
Robertson  and  presented  at  the  State 
Theatre  this  week  \vith  the  following 
cast: 

Anson  CnrTiphell   Larp  Han-^nn 

M.-iry  Phillips   Maf^elinp  Day 

Brss  Morsran,.'   P.aiiUne  Starkf 

Cantain   .T:rne8t  Torren^'e 

Zeke  CroBby   G**org:e  Faw^ott 

Peter  CampbeU  Sam  de  Gr.inse 

A  good  sea-going  melodrama  is  fine 
ll  for  the  soul  once  in  a  while  even  when 


IAN  POWER'  AT 
THEMETROPOLITAf 

The  program  at  the  MetropoUtai. 
Theatre  has  been  growing  better  and 
more  pretentious  each  week.  Now  comei 
the  first  of  the  Andre  Chariot  revues 
called  "The  Peddler,"  done  after  the- 
manner  of  the  continental  ballets.  Per- 
haps it  Is  just  as  well  that  one  is  unable 
to  understand  the  peddler  who  does  the 
prologue  and  then  Is  obligingly  over- 
come by  sleep  because  when  the  cur- 
tain reveals  the  color  and  action  of  the 
dance  puppets,  one  is  greatly  Intrigued. 

The  revue  is  delightful.    The  danc- 
ing far  exceeds  the  usual  ballet  and 
then  there  is  Hank,  an  expressive  crea- 
ture who  might  have  been  inspired  by 
Sir  James  Barrie.    It  isn't  alone  hi:^ 
I  ears,  his  eyes  or  his  hip  bones  that 
J  make  him  such  a  poetic  and  enjoyable 
being  but  a  co-ordination  of  his  whole 
I  self.    Hank  is  a  personation  of  a  small 
I  donkey  among  the  puppets. 
I    The    toy    policeman    is    good,  th< 
I  wooden  dolls  as  joyously  fantastic  a 
I  i.ho  march  of  the  wooden  soldiers  o! 
I  some  years  ago.  and  the  whole  is  stagec, 
with  the  delicate  genius  that  character- 
I  '.•z.iz  most  of  the  work  of  Andre  Chariot. 
One  leelK  that  they  should  purchase  a 
half  a  dozen  hats  and  take  them  all 
oH  to  the  Paramount  organization  if 
they  are  going  to  give  tliis  kind  of'en- 
tentalnment  often. 

It  is  quit*  natural  that  the  rest  of 
the  entertainment  would  be  over- 
shadowed by  this  exquisite  revue. 
Gene  Rodemieh  has  built  up  his  own 
ofiering  by  a  troupe  of  comedy  dancers, 
some  good  instrumental  jazz  miisic  and 
an  elaborate  finale. 

The  film  Is  •'Man  Power"  with  Rich- 
ard Dix  as  tiie  star  ,  and  Mary  Brian  as 
the  power,    it  is  good  '•movie"  matter 
in  spite  cf  its  obviousness,  and  uses  most : 
of  the  thriller  tactics  that  have  made 
the  screen  what  it  is  today.    The  pho-  ' 
tography  is  worthy  a  more  serious  pic-  ' 
ture. 

One  can  imagine  the  press  sheet  that 
will  be  sent  out  in  behalf  of  "Man 
Power."  It  will  perhaps  read  something 
like  this:  Richard  Dix  in  one  of  hi; 
manly  roles  so  beloved  by  the  American 
public — and  that  is  the  story.  Dix,  as 
an  ex-captain  of  the  tank  corps,  "takes 
a  trip  in  his  private  car  with  some 
companions,"  but  at  the  railroad  cross- 
ing of  a  small  California  town  he  sees 
Mary  Brian. 
He  immediately  establishes  a  perma- 
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lent  address  and  saves  Hfery's  father 
from  failure  by  finding  out  what  is 
wrong  with  the  half  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  tractors  his  factory  had  built. 
There  is  a  rainy  Christmas  eve,  and  an 
impending  dam  catastrophe  to  keep 
things  exciting.  C.  M.  D. 

COxXTINUING  PLAYS 

COLONIALr— "Twinkle  Twinkle." 
Louis  Werba's  lively  musical 
comedy  of  summer  calibre  starring 
Joe  E.  Brown.  Nancy  VVeliord  and 
Flo  Lewis  are  featured.  Fourth 
week. 

TREMONT— (film).  "The  King 
of  Kings."  Cecil  de  Mille  s  biblical 
production  dealing  with  the  last 
two  years  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
Fourth  week. 

PARK— "The  Cat  and  the  Can- 
ary," thrilling  mystery  play  re- 
vived. Fifth  week. 


SALLY  Om  AT 
LOEWS  ORPHEUM 


"White  Way  Gaieties"  Headj 
Vaudeville  Bill  { 


Sally  O'Neil  gives  an  amusing  por-, 
Itrayal  of  a  jazz-mad  Jewish  colleen  in; 
I  'Frisco  Sally  Levy,"  now  being  shown| 
j  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  Loew'^ 
I  Orpheum  theatre.  j 
I    With  a  Jewish  father  and  an  Irish 
'  mother,  Sally  does  her  best  to  uphold, 
the  traditions  of  both  races.    But  her, 
task  is  a  hard  one.     In  searching  for, 
romance  and  adventure,  she  is  involved 
In  many  thrilling  and  humorous  escap-j 
ades  which  make  her  a  storm  centre  inj 
her  Irish- Jewish  family.     To  further 
tangle  the  plot  she  has  suitors  of  both 

However,  ail  this  pleases  the  audience, 
for  comedy  Is  the  keynote  of  "Frisco, 
Sally  Levy."  The  direction  by  William  j 
Beaudine  is  very  good  and  the  cast,  1 
besides  Miss  O'Neil,  includes  Roy  D'Arcy, 
Charles  Delaney,  Kate  Price  and  Tenen 
Holtz.  1 


■All  Aboard."  at  the  Washington 
Street  Olympla  this  week  is  Johnny 
Hine.s-  in  his  latest  and  best.  Johnnj* 
has  surpassed  himself  in  this  comedy.' 
The  story  is  unusual  for  a  comedy  pro- 
duction. It  seems  to  get  somewhere  and 
each  c-a"  and  laugh  seauepce  helps  it 
iricrrilv  on  its  way  without  retarding 
ih"  action  for  a  moment.  . 

The  comedlsn  has  surrounded  hirnseli 
.  ith  an  admirable  cast  including  Edna 
-vlurpiiy  who  scores  a  success  as  the 
herotpp,  with  Dor  Parley  anfl  the  over-j 
-ized  Bcbe  London  sharing  M  a  number 
of  uproarious  scenes.  For  villains  t..ere; 
ar^  PranK  Hagney  and  Sojin.  Muchi 
rrem  is  dr,e  the-  director,  Charles  H.nes,  i 
the  '•omedlan's  brother,  and  C.  C.  Burr, 


iricer 

Another  horror  of  the  American  In- 
vasion of  England.  The  college  yell  of 
University  College,  Exeter,  which 
greeted  the  Prince  of  Wales:  "Delafar, 
Spragafar.  Klkofar,  Ewara,  Poy,  Poy, 
Poy  and  the  Coll,"  moved  one  London 
editor  to  violent  protest.  "For  very 
small  children  such  gibberish  might  be 
suitable  but  to  hear  It  shouted  by 
young  men  makes  me  feel  as  I  do  when 
I  see  a  'grown-up'  in  Boy  Scout  uni- 
form." 

i    The  editor  was  taken  to  task  for  say- 

jing:  "This  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
country  so  far  as  I  am  aware." 

Mr.  Noel  Treavett  wrote  in  reply  that 
it  hurt  him  to  see  the  practice  ascribed 
to  American  influence.  "Cardiff,  my  old 
college,  has  for  years  given  vent  to  Its 

j  feelings  with  a  yell  which  starta  v.'ith 
an  imitation  of  a  rocket,  repeated  three 

I  times.      Then    come    the  following 

'Words: — 

'  CardifT-ee,  Cardlff-e«, 

Cymru-o,  Cymru-o, 
Cardiff-ee,  Cardlff-ee, 
Cymru-o,  Cymru-o, 
I  Bant  a  hi.  bant  a  hi, 

Nawr  te,  nawr  te, 
I         Hip-ray,  hip-ray,  hip-ray, 
Hurrah  I 

\berstwyth,     Swansea     and  Bangor, 
>e  other  constituent  colleges  of  the 
Wales,  each  have  their 


|respectlv«  yells,  and  there  Is  one  for 
the  University  as  a  whole  also. 
I  "In  many  Inter-universlty  matches  I 
.have  heard  yells  from  several  other  of 
the  provincial  colleges,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  they  exist  in  all." 

j  OCR  FRIEND  THE  PSYCHOANALYST 

i  (^f.    Y.  Medley) 

"Well,"  said  the  bearded  physician, 
"I  find  that  you  are  suffering  from  an 
assorted  crop  of  suppressed  desires. 
You  are  also  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  three  types  of  complex:  Superior, 
inferior,  and  ulterior.  Your  thyroid 
gland  is  slightly  out  of  focus,  while 
neurologlcally  your  reactions  are  very 
poor.  I  find  definite  traces  of  dual 
personality  and  chronic  melancholia. 
You  live  In  a  dream  world  and  are 
mixed  up  In  five  or  six  interlocking  per- 
sonalities. I  think  you  are  perfectly 
safe.  Go  ahead.  No  jury  will  convict 
you." 

"Thanks,  Doc,"  gratefully  answered 
Hamlet.  "Do  j'ou  know  where  I  can 
have  a  dagger  sharpened?" 

["Bearded"  physician?  A  good  many 
years  ago  your  doctors  grev,-  beards 
thlnJdng  luxuriant  whlskerage  would 
impress  patients  and  lead  them  to  see 
in  the  doctor  a  reservoir  of  medical 
vrisdom  and  long  experience.  How 
many  physicians  In  Boston  today  sport 
a  full  beard?  There  is  a  dispute  In 
England  over  the  question  whether  a 
picture  of  "a  typical  English  farmer" 
illustrating  an  article  on  the  crisis  in 
agriculture  and  showing  a  man  vrtth 
bushy  whiskers.  Is  "typical."  The  ma- 
jority say  it  Is  not.  Some  farmers 
have  a  moustache,  most  are  clean  shav- 
en. "It  Is  rather  hard  on  farmers  to 
represent  them  as  being  still  enslaved 
by  the  face-fin  fashion  of  40  years 
ago." — Ed.] 


YOU  AND  I 

(For  As  file  World  Wag-s) 

One  warm  June  night  through  an  open 
window,  outside  were  branches 
waving 

Like  lovely  ladies'  plumes  on  Sunday, 

Silhouetted  against  a  full  white  moon 
the  quivering  leaves  formed  pat- 
terns » 

Of  rare  Chung  lace; 

A  lonely  church  spire  towards  heaven 
reaching 

Seemed  timidly  asking  for  companion- 
ship of  moonbeams,  too  

While    we    embraced  contentedness, 

these  our  only  chaperon 
Did  guard  us  in  our  love. 

V.  M.  E. 


AND  NO  ONE  SAID:  "GOD  BLESS 
YOU!" 

'Saltville.    Va. .  Press) 

I.  B.  Perry  of  Marlon  was  brought 
to  the  Abington  Hospital  last  Friday 
and  had  his  right  leg  removed  Tues- 
day. Mr.  Perry  sneezed  while  lying 
on  a  couch  in  his  room  and  broke  his 
leg. 


LEST  WE  FORGET  I 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  courtroom  said  a  lawyer  to  Mrs. 
Augusta  Flj-nn:  "You've  had  four  hus- 
bands, haven't  yom?''  "No,"  replied 
the  lady,  "only  three."  "WHAT!" 
shouted  the  lawyer,  "weren't  you  mar- 
ried in  1921  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Root?"  "Oh!" 
exclaimed  Gussie,  ^^'lth  a  little  gasp  of 
dismay,  "I  forgot  him,"  and  smiling 
ingratiatingly,  she  supplemented:  "Youl 
see,  I  only  lived  with  him  a  few 
months."  /  /' 

I  ask  you.  Sir.  what  chance  has  even 
a  lawyer  got  with  a  dame  like  that? 
She's  the  type  of  woman  who  could 
look  around  on  the  way  home  from  a 
Sunday  School  picnic  and  say:  "I  won- 
der If  I  left  any  of  the  children  lying 
around  in  the  bottom  of  the  bathing 
pool?  They're  liable  to  catch  their 
death  of  cold." 

JAZBO. 


A  BUNCH  OF  ROSES 

A  bunch  of  roses, 

Gay  and  red. 
Hear  them  whisper  \ 

Beside  your  bed. 

They're  tellfng  secrets 
That  they  know 

For  secrets  gather 

Where  roses  grow. 

I've  seen  some  lovers, 
Once  on  a  lane; 

Bays  one,  so  wise 

In  love's  old  game. 

I've  known  a  rose. 

Says  one  much  older; 
Who  lived  for  a  night 

On  a  lady's  shoulder. 

But  here's  a  bud. 

It  died  as  you  slept 
I  wonder  what  secret 
.  It  has  kept. 


KEEPER  OF  THE  STARS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  prohibition  enforcement  officer  ad- 
mits torturing  a  man  by  twisting  a 
towel  tightly  about  his  head  to  force 


a  confession  or  uquor  law  violation. 
Well,  the  twisting  towel  idea  is  good, 
but  they  did  those  things  so  much  bet- 
ter several  hundred  years  ago.  Let's 
see'.j  There  was  the  Iron  Maiden,  the 
red  hot  pinchers,  the  thumb-^crew, 
the  rack,  and  the  chair  under  which  a 
bed  of  glowing  charcoal  was  placed. 
Prohibition  enforcement  officials  who 
resort  to  torture  ought  to  be  able  to 
get  a  lot  of  new  and  novel  ideas  out 
of  this  list. 

R.  H.  L. 

[Tlien  there  were  the  Scottish  boots, 
the  strapoado,  the  torture  by  water.  As 
for  the  Nuremberg  Maiden,  a  London 
reviewer  of  Frank  C.  Rimington's 
"ivioior  Rambles  m  Central  liu.>ope,'  i 
writes:  "Like  many  other  travelers  he 
(Mr.  Rlmington)  is  prepared  to  swal-  ' 
low  the  Nuremberg  Maiden  whole.  It 
is  time  that  this  lady  was  put  in  her 
place  as  a  museum  freak,  the  horrid 
figment  of  someone's  diseased  Imagin- 
ation. The  maiden  formed  no  part 
of  the  administration  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice, and  was  probably  never  used  at 
all."  There  was  another  "maiden."  a 
sort  of  prototype  of  the  later  guillo- 
tine. James  Douglas,  Earl  of  Morton 
who  is  believed  to  have  introduced  the 
"Maiden"  into  Scotland,  was  beheaded 
by  It  in  1581.  It  seems  to  us  that  pro- 
hibition officers  woi;Jd  apply  with  a 
peculiar  zest  the  torture  by  water.  Ed.i 

I    Many  are  deterred  from  reading  good 
I  novels  by  the  slow  pace  of  the  introduc- 
I  tion.    In  our  youth  we  hurried  over  the 
,  opening  chapter  or  chapters  th^t  were 
I  so  dear  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Our  fath- 
i  ers  grew  tired  of  the  .solitary  or  two 
'  solitary  horsemen  of   G.  P.  R. -James. 
Balzac's  architectural,  genealogical,  so- , 
clological,  historical,  philosophical  open- 1 
'ngs  are  a  stumbling  block  to  the  lazy ' 
jr  superficial  reader.  On  the  other  hand 
stands  out  the  conversational  opening 
Df  which  the  famous  request  of  thei 
Duchess  is  a  .shining  example.    Suppose  ; 
5ne  picks  up  a  book  and  begins: 

"On  the  foggy  afternoon  of  Nov.  15, 
1921.  John  Leadbetter,  the  wealthy 
oanker,  was  foimd  dead  in  the  librarj' 
jf  hi.s  sumptuous  mansion  in  Montague 
square.  He  had  been  shot  In  the  head. 
Windows  and  doors  were  locked  on  the 
inside.  No  report  of  a  pistol  was  heard 
by  those  In  the  next  room  or  by  the 
servants  passing  through  the  hall.  Mr. 
Leadbetter  had  entered  the  llbrarj-  an 
hour  before  luncheon.  When  the  ser- 
vants broke  into  the  room  at  2  P.  M. 
everything  seemed  In  order.  No  pistol 
was  found  by  them  or  by  the  police 
when  they  were  summoned." 

Who  would  not  go  on  reading  through 
I  curiosity?  ! 

Two  stories  of  adventure,  "The  Breth- 
ren of  the  Axe,"  by  John  Somers.  and 
"Vanneck,"  by  Robert  Grant  (not  Judge 
Robert  Grant),  published  by  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  and  Company  begin  In  an  aUuring 
manner.  Note  the  title  of  Mr.  Somers  s 
novel:  "Brethren  of  the  Axe. "  Is  it  a 
story  of  mediaeval  days:  are  headsmen 
the  "heroes  or  villains?  The  first  chap- 
ter Is  headed  "The  Gla.ss  of  Vermouth, 
and  here  is  the  opening  sentence;  i 
owe  my  life  to  the  clumsiness  of  a 
waiter  at  Florians,  who  lacked  the 
grace  to  apologize  for  having  saved  it 
The  reader  at  once  knows  that  the  vil- 
lain of  the  story  will  not  triumph  in 
the  end,  for  the  narrator  lives  to  tell 
the  tale;  but  at  the  bottom  of  the 
first  page,  he  learns  that  this  nar- 
rator, looking  in  a  mirror  of  the  Ve- 
netian cafe,  saw  a  strange  sight.  A 
brown,  slim-fingered  hand  was  filling 
the  content.s  of  a  small  bottle  into  my 
glass  of  vermouth."  The  shirt  cuff  of 
the  extended  arm  was  ornamented 
with  sleeve  links  of  emeralds  set  In  a 
gold  trefoil.  Why  should  any  one  m 
Venice  attempt  to  poison  an  English- 
man of  the  secret  senice  passing  un- 
der the  name  of  Henry  Cartwrisht  a 
Liverpool  merchant?  What  wa.s  the  de- 
tective doing  in  the  city?  Why  was 
Signer  Guardino,  a  Prominent  Social- 
ist and  an  enemy  of  Fascism,  stabbed  to 
the  heart  as  he  was  leaving  the  Milan 
cathedral  after  attending  high  maGS? 
(Page  5).  It  is  true  he  had  receivea  a 
warning  letter  signed  by  a  rubber 
stamp  which  showed  a  lictor  s  axe  and 
rods  within  a  circle  on  which  was  the 
words:  "Pratelli  del  Fajsclo.'  And  v.hy, 
on  page  6,  does  the  author  Introduce 
a  news  dispatch  from  Montenegro? 
When  Henry  left  London  he  said  to  his 
chief,  that  he  supposed  reports  from 
X23  would  be  forwarded  to  hini,  to 
which  the  chief  quietly  reP^ed.  X^3 
has  sent  in  his  last  report.  He  was 
^ounl  Sead  in  Jiis  bed  with  I'i^  throat 
cut  the  day  before  yesterday.  And  all 
this  is  in  the  first  chapter. 

Enter  the  admirable  Cmmt  AlCssandro 
Rocca.  Ls  he  a  patriot?  Is  he  w  th 
Henry  Merchant  or  a  plausible  plotter 
against  him  and  Fascism?  He  was  at 
least  a  delightful  companion  when  he 
chose:  enthusiastic  over  Pirandello,  ■w'ho 


clatihs  that  truth  is  mere, 
of  our  brains.  The  count  hi  j 
the  rich  American  woman.  Mi 
Kidder.    "Her  teeth  are  good.  . 
sign  of  virtue,  you  know  ''■ 
they  ^11  have  thatr^^ 

Then  the  wild  adventure.-,  u.  6...  H.. 
rv  escaping  a  knife  thrast  from  *n  or- 
aa'n  grinder  with  a  wooden  leg  and 
i  monkey;  Henry,  disawised  at  RQccas 
request  as  a  fisherman;  a  man,  mistaken 
for  Henrj-,  stabbed  in  Henry  s  room.  No. 
31  at  the  hotel;  strange  doings  on  the  ves- 
sel Sanf  Ilario;  cases  of  smuggled  arms; 
forged  letters  and  instructions;  a  cun- 
ous  envelope;  disguises  viithout  end; 
Henry  spying  in  "The  House  of  the  En- 
icmy"  and  feigning  madness  In  the 
'piazza:  the  Lagoon  of  the  Seven  Corpses, 
the  Escape  in  the  night;  the  rushing 
motor  car  race  with  the  expected  tragic 
ending;  Rocca  enigmatical  to  the  Ies.. 
"Tell  Queenie  dead  men  can  love  as  we,, 
as  Uving  ones."  Was  Rocca  a  friena  in 
1917  or  an  enemy  in  1926?  At  any  rate, 
the  peace  of  the  world  was  assure©  by 
Henrj-'s  courage;  assured  for  the  time 
being  Unhke  many  "exciting"  stories 
this  one  i.^  well  written;  the  incidents 
have  logical  connection;  there  are  not 
too  many  sudden  leaps  into  the  improb- 
able or  the  impossible. 

"Vanneck"  is  a  story  of  a  young  Eng- 
lishman of  good  birth,  given  to  the 
races  an  inveterate  borrower.  His  father. 
Sir  Gir\-an  Campbell,  at  last  refuses  to 
help  James,  who,  desperate,  allows  him- 
self to  be  sent  to  Alexandria  as  an  agent 
for  a  mercantile  firm.  ^.^  . 

1  "My  passport  for  Alexandria  is  all 
i  right."  said  James  Campbell,  perching 
I  himself  on  the  fender  seat.  "Wliat  hap- 
•  pen?  when  I  get  there?" 

Many  things  happened.  His  friend 
Sam  Leap  thought  James  might  ad- 
vance the  sale  of  kilts  for  the  African 
market.  "Think  how  interestmg  it  is  to 
make  people  buy  things  In  large  quan- 
tiUes,  things  which  quite  likely  they 
don't  really  want  at  all."  James  might 
be  able  to  pay  the  money  lender. 

On  the  steamer  he  falls  in  love  with 
Miss  Doris  Bell,  and  dislikes  at  first 
sight  Senor  Don  Diego  de  Feron  of 
Montemoreno,  a  handsome  fellow  even 
if  his  slushed  black  hair,  coming  low 
on  his  cheeks,  produced  a  whiskered  ef- 
fect ;  even  if  he  sported  a  canary-colored 
handkerchief  of  great  richness  in  his 
breast  pocket;  even  if  at  breakfast  he 
attacked  his  teeth  with  a  powerful 
weapon  and  with  his  left  hand  in  front 
of  his  mouth  displayed  a  headlight  dia- 
mond ring.  But  James  was  attracted 
to  an  American,  one  Vanneck.  Varuieck 
was  worth  while;  a  staunch  friend:  an 
"amoozin  cuss."  He  also  disliked  Don 
Diego,  as  he  saw  him  on  deck  in  patent 
leather  boots  with  cloth  tops,  and  a 
black  fell  hat  with  a  low  crown  and 
stiff  wide  brim  set  Ut  an  angle  on  his 
head.  "A  revolting  object.  Probably 
never  had  a  bath."  Yet  he  reminded 
Miss  Doris  of  Seville,  toreadors  and 
Carmen. 

Vanneck  was  in  search  of  curiosltle^ 
for  Morgans  Mammotli  Moving  Mu- 
seum, and  was  prepared  to  pay  $10,000 
to  anyone  who  could  prove  that  "Alkol 
Medita"  would  not  grow  hair  after 
df'ath.  ,      J  . 

If  "Brethren  of  the  Axe  Is  red-hot 
melodrama  of  the  better  sort.  "Vanneck" 
is  written  more  in  farce-comedy  vein, 
with  a  light  touch,  whether  the  chapters 
are  of  love,  adventure,  racing  or 
thwarted  villainy,  with  Vanneck  the 
saving  angel  and  Sir  Glrvan  a  relent- 
ing, yes  approving  father  in  the  end. 
For  in  spite  of  James's  blunders  and 
follies  when  he  was  first  in  Egypt,  he 
succeeded  there  in  selling  20.000  men's 
hats  for  £35  "a  hundred ;  he  had  received 
information  that  every  male  in  the 
Turkish  empire  would  be  compelled  bj 
law  to  wear  hals.  Mr.  Giant  does  t^ol 
force  the  joco.'-e  note,  though  he  has  a 
Uvely  sense  of  humor. 

FOR  WARM  WEATHER 

(BuH'-tii>  boai.1  .it  (  anip  1  Wa.-ihinet.  i 

II     MEDALS  TO  BE  WORN  WITli 

UNIFORM 
Uniform  with  medals  wiU  be  won. 

at  reception   for  Maj.-Gen.  John  1 

Hines.    Trousers  optional. 

FROM  THE  VIRGINIA  REEL 

Cop:  Who  was  driving  when  you 
hit  that  car? 

Drunk  (triumphantly):  None  of  uj. 
we  was  all  on  th'  back  seat! 


  ( 

Mrs.  Francis  Hueffer.  who  died  t 
cently,  ■w'as  considered  a  gT«at  beai 
in  her  youth  and  not  only  by  the  Ft 
Raphaehtes.    "During  her  last  illH' 
she  used  to  lie  just  under  a  picture 
her  husband  and  of  herself  at  the  a 
of  20,  which  was  painted  by  Alin;. 
Tadema  and  given  to  them  for  a  wee 
ding  present.  It  showed  her  a  beautlf 
girl  with  blue  eyes  and  a  darzlngly  fa; 
complexion." 
We  knew  a  woman  in  Boston,  who, 


coming  from  another  cfty,  n- 
Ing  beauty  40  years  ago.  Km  ,  ^it 
full  length,  was  then  painted  by  a  great 
master  of  tlie  art.  A  few  years  ago, 
showing  the  portrait  to  a  visitor,  she 
gazed  at  it,  silent,  except  for  her  sighs. 
Quantum  mutata  ab  ilia!  Do  posthu- 
mous admiration  and  praise  make  her 
forget  for  a  moment  the  puffed  eyelids 
and  crumbling  chin  of  today?  Should 
she  hide  her  former  face  and  figure 
with  a  mourning  veil?  Or  should  she 
laugh  gaily  and  say:  "That's  the  way 
I  used  to  be.  Look  at  me  now!" 

There  should  be  in  every  house  a 
mortuary  chamber  for  family  portraits, 
pastels,  black  and  whites,  miniatures, 
photographs,  tintypes,  silhouettes.  Why 
should  guests  be  afflicted  by  the  sight 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeroboam  Dickinson,  a 
cardboard  couple,  soaked  in  oil?  Uncle 
Amos  was  no  doubt  a  grand  old  man  in 
the  Sixties,  respected,  envied  for  hlg 
farm  and  bank  account,  pointed  out  to 
strangers  as  he  walked  with  squeaking- 
shoes  down  the  broad  aisle  to  his  pew 
beneath  the  high  pulpit;  but  now  his 
whiskerage,  fiery  on  the  wall  over  the 
left  hand  low  bookcase,  makes  little 
children  laugh. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  framed 
photographs  of  Dad  and  M-m-m-uther, 
Sister  Sue  and  dear  Brother  Ike  have 
.  no  place  in  the  drawing  room,  reception 
room,  dining  rooms,  library,  bed  rooms 
for  guests,  not  even  when  the  photo- 
1  graphs,  taken  by  talented  amateurs, 
friends  or  members  of  the  family,  are 
■  pil  nigh  unrecognizable. 

THE  VOICE  OF  MANY  WATERS 

'Americ-au  hotel  keepers  say  that  Engrlish- 
II. i  n  make  a  lot  of  noise  about  the  bath,  but 
do  little  else) . 

I  stay  at  the  WalledofT  Wistaria, 

Some  forty-five  floors  from  the  street; 
It  covers  some  acres  in  area. 

With  comforts  the  place  is  replete, 
"ut  worn  is  the  lino  that  covers  the  path 
From  room  eighteen-hundred-and-slx 
to  the  bath. 


To  tell  the  attendant  I'm  coming, 
I  fasten  my  door  with  a  bang. 
Beguiling  my  journey  by  humming 
Some  boisterous,  militant  twang. 
Rehearsing  the  song — they  will  hear  it 

in  Gath — 
That  presently  I  shall  declaim  in  the 
bath. 

Omitting  to  turn  on  the  water, 
I  leap  In  the  porcelain  tub, 

Sing  "Honor  and  arms."  as  if  slaughter 
Were  common  as  taking  one's  grub; 

I  shatter  the  plaster  and  loosen  the  lath. 

Like  any  mere  Englishman  taking  a 
bath. 

— A.  W.  in  the  Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  DOWNWARD  PATH 

Luclo  read:  "The  news  that  these 
brave  fliers  called  for  beer  caused  me 
painful  surprise"  says  Mrs.  Ella  Boole, 
president  of  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  Lucio  thought 
how  easily  one  rash  act  leads  to  an- 
other. "A  man  begins  by  thoughtlessly 
flying  the  Atlantic  and  after  that  it  is 
almost  easy  to  walk  into  a  public  hou.se. 
Messrs.  Chamberlin  and  Le^-lne  should 
have  been  warned  in  advance  not  to  let 
their  daring  lead  them  too  far.  But  the 
outlook  is  not  favorable.  They  began 
by  heavily  breaking  the  whole  of  the 
Sabbath  by  the  very  day  which  they 
chose  for  their  flight;  they  followed  this 
up  by  demanding  beer  on  their  arrival, 
,d  by  this  time  they  have  probably 
lieen  seen  at  several  music  halls  and 
"  een  caught  trj'lng  to  buy  cigarettes 
after  8  o'clock  at  night." 

This  reminds  one  of  De  Quincey's 
ascending  course  in  crime:  "If  once  a 
man  indulges  himself  in  murder,  very 
soon  he  comes  to  think  little  of  rob- 
ing, and  from  robbing  he  comes  next 
to  drinking  and  Sabbath-breaking,  and 
from  that  to  incivility  and  procrasti- 
nation. Once  begin  upon  this  down- 
ward path,  you  never  know  where  you 
ere  to  stop.  Many  a  man  dated  his 
ruin  from  some  murder  or  other  that 
irhaps  he  thought  little  of  at  the 
,e." 

"GOO  HATES  A  QUITTER" 

As  the  World  Wag's: 

At  Vlasma,  In  Russia,  a  gentleman 
132  years  of  age  has  retired  from  active 
rork,  stating  that  120  years  of  labor 
!ioiUd  be  enough  for  any  man. 

JAZBO. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  motors  for  the  Lindbergh  plane, 
the  Chamberlin  plane,  and  the  Byrd 
plan,  all  three  of  them,  were  designed 
and  made  by  Charles  L.  Lawrance.  He 
went  to  Groton  School,  and  at  a  cele- 
bration at  Christmas,  1896,  some  verses 
were  written  and  read  by  W.  A.  G., 
one  of  the  masters.  In  which  were  In- 
cluded the  following; 
"When  Charlie  LawTance  seems  to  work 
With  singular  devotion, 
It's  not  his  Latin  nor  his  French, 
Oh,  no,  he's  got  a  notion. 
He's  busy  with  tiie  last  details 
For  crossing  land  and  ocean 
On  his  new  patent  flying  car 
Run  by  perpetual  motion." 

C.  P.  C,  Jr. 


Many  readers  of  The  Herald  who  en- 
Joy  the  writings  of  "Snowshoe  Al" 
(Mr.  Albert  J.  Bromley)  may  like  to 
know  that  he  was  recently  married  to 
Miss  Gertrude  Able. 

OUR  PARISIAN  CORRESPONDENT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Let  us  walk  along  the  Rue  Royale. 
Oh,  see  the  large  and  excited  crowd 
of  Americans  on  this  side  of  the  street 
all  trying  to  enter  that  store  at  once. 
See  their  tongues  are  hanging  out  as 
though  they  were  tortured  by  thirst. 
Let  us  ask  this  nice  policeman  what  it's 
all  about:  "Gendarme,  qu'est-ce  que 
c'est?"  Ah,  monsieur,  seulement  les 
Americains  a  Maxim's!  Yes,  to  be  sure. 
Maxim's  (Mox-EEMS) !  During  the 
dark  days  of  the  war  what  a  pleasant 
change  it  was  from  the  grim  horrors  of 
the  trenches  to  come  back  to  Maxim's 
and  hurl  the  bartenders  at  the  floor  to 
see  how  high  they  v/ould  bounce!  Those 
were,  indeed,  the  days!  But,  remember 
Volstead!  Let  us  be  brave  and  pass  on. 

R.  H.  L. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

To  settle  an  argument,  could  any  of 
your  readers  state  or  inform  me  of  the 
capture  of  Geronomo?  Did  General 
Crook  capture  him?  When  and  where 
did  he  die? 

SAMUEL  SMITH 

[We  are  far  from  trustworthy  books 
of  reference.  The  only  one  at  hand 
states  that  Geronomo,  medicine  man, 
prophet,  warrior  of  the  Chirlcahuas,  of 
the  Apache,  committed  depredations  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mexican  border;  that 
pursued  at  first  by  General  Crook,  he 
surrendered  to  General  Miles  in  1886; 
that  he  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
to  Florida,  later  to  Fort  Site,  Oklahoma, 
where  he  died.  He  was  born  about 
1834.    Ed.]  1 

"WHERE  HAS  EVERYONE  GOTTEN 
HIS  NAME  FROM?" 

("Bronx  Ballads"  by  Rotxrt  A.  Simon) 

For  Minzehelmer  calls  himself  McGee 
Levi  signs  his  checks  as  Robert  E.  Lee, 
Welnsteln  and  I  had  an  awful  tilt: 
I  forgot  his  name  was  Vanderbilt.  ' 
And  Rosenthal  ain't  Rosenthal  no  more, 

I  Mr.  Bliss  Perry  gave  the  title  "The 
'  Heart  of  Emerson's  Journals"  to  the 
1  volume  of  selections  from  them  pub- 
lished by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Some  one  suggested  at  the  Porphyry 
that  Mr.  Perry  might  have  chosen. an- 
other organ,  say  the  spleen  or  the  liver. 
This  quip  sounded  clever  at  the  time 
but  it  will  not  bear  close  examination. 
Emerson  certainly  was  not  a  splenetic  , 
I  man ;  nor  was  he  liverish.  Our  friend 
at  the  Porphyry  evidently  did  not  like  ' 
some  of  Emerson's  flings  at  Institutions 
that  are  still  cherished,  regarded  as 
almost  sacred;  he  could  not  understand 
why  Emerson  did  not  show  a  warmer 
appreciation  of  Hawthorne,  why  he  was 
in  fact  so  cold  In  speaking  of  him  as  an 
author;  how  he  could  extol  Carlyle's 
"Frederick  the  Great."  Mr.  Perry  In 
his  preface  admits  that  some  of  Emer- 
son's off-hand  impressions  of  books  and 
authors  were  shallow.  Has  not  Emer- 
son's anthology,  "Parnassus,"  made 
many  wonder  at  his  choice,  at  his  taste 
in  poetry? 

Is  the  Emerson  of  the  Journals  al- 
ways to  be  taken  seriously?  Did  he  not 
write  from  day  to  day  whatever  came 
into  his  head?  He  was  not  afraid  of 
contradicting  himself.  If  he  wrote  in 
1832:  "This  year  I  have  spent  say  $20 
in  wine  and  liquors  which  are  dnmk  up, 
and  the  drinkers  are  the  worse.  It 

I  would  have  bought  a  beautiful  print 
that  would  have  pleased  for  a  century; 
or  have  paid  a  debt,"  he  wrote  in  1859: 
"I  think  wealth  has  lost  much  of  its 
value,  if  it  have  not  wine.    I  abstain 

,  from  wine  only  on  account  of  the  ex- 
panse." 

I  _He  wrote  in  1845  about  commence- 
iments  at  Harvard:  "I  avoid  the  Stygian 
anniversaries  at  Cambridge,  those  hur- 
I  rahs  among  the  ghosts,  those  yellow., 
batld,  toothless  meetings  in  memory  of 
red  cheeks,  black  hair  and  departed 
health" — one  would  think  that  Emer- 
son was  then  87  years  old — he  was  only 
41;  If  he  then  vrrote  as  a  Dismal  Jemmy, 
in  1861  he  remembered  with  delight 
his  young  days  at  college,  the  "delicious 
sensibility"  of  youth,  but  this  memory 
was  not  tinged  with  melancholy.  Nor 
did  he  avoid  going  to  the  Jubilee  of  his 
college  in  1836:  "a  noble  and  well- 
thought-of  anniversary,  ...  I  foimd  my 
old  friends  the  same;  the  same  Jokes 
pleased,  the  same  straws  tickled;  the 
manhood  and  offices  they  brought  hither 
today  seemed  masks;  underneath  we 
were  still  bovs." 


/  1  U     /'  -J  *  It 


"We  asked,  apropos  of  a  perf<imance  of  "George  Barnwell"  In  London,  | 
tf  any  reader  of  The  Herald  had  «en  the  play  in  Boston;  we  also  asked  the 
date  of  the  last  performance  In  libis  city,  and  said  that  Mr.  Edgett  of  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript  or  Mr.  Kilby  might  know. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Boston  Herald: 

The  lure  of  your  appeal  in  The  Sunday  Herald  Is  irresistible.  I  find  that 
the  last  performances  of  "George  Barnwell"  in  Boston  were  given  at  the 
Boston  Theatre  on  Nov.  21  and  23,  1861,  with  John  McCuUough  in  the  lead- 
ing part.  Then,  going  backwards,  there  is  a  gap  untU  Oct.  27,  1854,  when  it 
was  given  at  the  National  Theatre. 

Of  course  you  understand  that  no  dates  of  theatrical  performances  can 
be  guaranteed,  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  these  are  accu- 
rate. E.  P.  EDGETT. 

Mr.  George  Arliss  portrayed  Paganinl  on  the  stage.  The  author  of  the 
drama  based  a  romantic  episode  on  what  had  actually  happened.  Now  there 
Is  a  musical  comedy,  "Paganini,"  with  music  by  Franz  Lehar.  The  plot 
•eems  to  be  a  rather  fooUsh  one.  As  told  by  a  London  critic  who  was  travel- 
ing ill  Germany,  it  runs  somewhat  as  follows: 

Paganini  is  heard  flddUng  in  a  garden  "all  by  himself."  This  reminds 
one  of  a  wheeze  dear  to  "Hannibal"  of  Yale  in  the  70's.  "Yes,  gentlemen, 
this  story  would  make  you  laugh  if  you  were  all  alone,  all  by  yoursplf,  soli- 
tary, with  no  one  near  you,  In  the  woods." 

A  Princess  enters  the  garden  and  at  once  falls  In  love  with  him,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  she  is  well  married.  To  have  him  near  her  she 
appoints  him  music  director  of  her  court.  The  Prince  at  last  stops  a  concert 
at  which  Paganini  was  to  be  composer,  fiddler,  and  lover.  Paganini,  whose 
feeUngs  as  an  artist  are  cruelly  hurt,  goes  away  in  a  temper.  For  a  reason 
known  only  to  the  librettist,  the  violinist  is  next  seen  in  a  den  of  cut- 
throats, but  he  is  released  and  restored  to  the  court,  having  played  here  and 
there  a  solo.  These  solos  were  played  by  what  is  known  In  theatrical  slang 
as  a  "ghost"  violinist,  while  the  impersonator  of  Paganini  made  the  appro- 
priate motions. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  basis  of  truth  in  this  story.  In  1805  Paganini  was 
engaged  as  solo  violinist  and  teacher  of  the  Princess  Bacciochl  at  Lucca  and 
there  he  sojourned  until  1808.  There  were  many  legends  about  this  strange 
man:  how  he  murdered  one  of  his  mistresses  and  spent  many  years  in  a 
dungeon  where  as  only  the  G  string  of  his  nddle  remained  unbroken  he 
gained  incredible  proficiency;  that  high  bom  dames  would  bear  him  away 
to  their  castles,  where  he  would  fiddle  In  lu.xurious  captivity.  (In  like  man- 
ner a  Parisian  woman  of  high  degree  took  the  young  Liszt  to  her  castle, 
chateau,  or  villa,  where  he  had  opportunity  to  gain  fluency  in  the  French 
language).  We  believe  Paganini  finally  married  a  singer,  Antonia  Blanchl. 
At  any  rate  he  had  a  son,  Achille,  by  her,  and  to  him  he  bequeathed  a  sum 
equivalent  to  $375,000. 

In  the  play  for  Mr.  Arliss  Paganini  was  represented  las  madly  In  love 
irtth  an  English  girl,  but  his  intentions  were  strictly  honorable. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Hunter  in  a  letter  to  The  Herald  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  career  of  Elizabeth  Hunter-Hlght  (Mrs.  B.  F.  Hight),  who  recently 
died  at  her  home,  The  Biltmore,  Lymi.  She  was  in  her  84th  year.  "With  her 
passing  the  last  member  of  the  famous  old  Boston  Museum  Company,  as  it 
was  constituted  in  civil  war  times,  departs  from  the  stage  of  this  life. 

"Mrs.  Hunter-Hlght  began  her  stage  career  at  the  Boston  Museum  In 
1858,  speaking  her  first  lines  as  Yottng  Edward,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
•Richai-d  m,'  to  the  Gloster  of  Edwin  Booth,  and  played  her  last  role  in 
1908  at  Daly's  Theatre,  New  York,  in  Paul  Armstrong's  play,  'Society  and 
the  Bulldog,'  thereby  completing  a  Sen'ice  of  50  years  in  the  theatre.  She 
was  distinctively  a  Boston  actress,  for  of  that  long  term  nearly  half  was 
spent  in  active  professional  Ufe  In  this  city,  where  also  she  was  born  Nov. 
10,  1843.  First  as  Elizabeth  Baker  and  then,  after  her  marriage,  as  Mrs.  T. 
M.  Hunter,  she  played  for  eight  consecutive  seasons  with  the  Boston  Museum 
Company,  then  imder  the  management  of  E.  F.  Keach,  and  vrtth  William 
Warren  and  Mrs.  Vincent.  For  five  years  following  she  was  a  member  of 
Arthur  Cheney's  strong  organization  at  Selwyn's  Theatre  (afterward  the 
old  Globe)  and  then  joined  the  forces  of  Orlando  Tompkins  at  the  old  Bos- 
ton Th^tre.  where,  for  several  seasons  more,  she  coptributed  to  the  im- 
portant work  of  that  splendid  company,  which  embraced  Messrs.  Shewell, 
James,  Price,  M.  Levick.  McGulnness,  Leslie  Allen  (father  of  Viola  Allen), 
Buckley.  Craven,  Mrs.  Thomas  Barry,  Dora  Goldthwalte,  Amy  Ames, 
Rachel  Noah,  Louise  Muldener,  Marie  Wainwright  and  others. 

"These  two  were  brilliant  decades  in  the  annals  of  the  three  resident 
companies  of  Boston  (1858-1878)  which  then  ranked  with  the  companies  of 
Wall£tck  and  John  Brougham  in  New  York  and  that  of  Mrs.  Drew  In  Phila- 
delphia as  the  foremost  of  the  country. 

"Through  the  'stock  starring'  system  then  In  vogue  Mrs.  T.  M.  Hunter, 
as  she  was  known  to  the  theatregoers  throughout  her  playing  days  in  Bos-  j 
ton,  appeared  here  in  support  of  practically  all  the  great  players  of  those 
days.  Including  Forrest,  Fechter,  Boucicault,  Ristori,  Charlotte  Cushman, 
E.  L.  Davenport,  Warren,  John  Gilbert,  Lester  Wallack,  Florence,  Jefferson, 
Edwin  Booth,  Barrett,  McCulIough,  Bangs,  Frank  Mayo,  and  though  prac- 
tically always  engaged  for  ingenue  roles  circumstances  often  gave  her  lead- 
ing parts  with  many  of  these  players.  Thus  she  played  Ophelia  to  the  Ham- 
let  of  Fechter;  Goneril  to  the  King  Lear  of  Forrest,  and  Eily  O'Connor  (the 
Colleen  Bawn)  to  the  Myles  of  Boucicault  during  her  seasons  at  the  Sel- 
wyn,  where  also  she  stood  in  the  wings  awaiting  her  cue  in  that  perform- 
ance of  Richelieu  wherein  Forrest  broke  down,  never  to  play  again.   Later,  ■ 
at  the  Boston  Theatre,  she  was  seen  as  Virginia  to  the  Virginius  of  John 
McCulIough;  as  Lady  Aime  to  the  Richard  of  Edwin  Booth;  as  Aime  Boleyn 
to  the  Henry  vni  of  Cliarlotte  Cushman,  and  as  the  Queen  in  "Sai'dana- 
palus"  with  George  Rignold,  then  a  distinguished  London  favorite.  During 
her  seven  seasons  at  the  Boston  Theatre  and  by  reason  of  the  statuesque  ^. 
flgure  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Ban-y,  long  the  leading  woman  of  that  company,  w 
many  of  the  straight  "leads"  as  well,  because  many  of  the  leading  actors  J»J 
preferred  heroines  of  lesser  stature.  Thus  she  played  roles  of  first  Impor-  ^ 
tance  with  Jefferson,  Florence,  McAuley,  John  Gilbert,  E.  A.  Sothem,  Ray-  1 
mond,  etc.  During  her  time  at  the  Boston  she  played  Henriette  to  the  Louise 
of  Kate  Claxton  in  "The  Two  Orphans";  Eliza  in  the  first  Boston  presenta- 
tions of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin";  with  Marie  Wainwright  shared  the  leads  In 
the  first  great  spectacular  production  at  the  Boston  in  "The  Exiles."  eto. 


He  could  be  inaccurate.    In  1874.  so- 
journing in  Paris,  he  met  "Henri"  Taine,  j 
who 'Sent  him  the  next  day  his  History  ' 
of  English  Literature,     Taine's  name 
was    Hippolyte    Adolphe   Taine.  (As 
"Henri"  we  find  him  in  the  index.)  But 


"The  piece  Is  well-played,  tlie  best  acting  coming  from  Mr.  Douglas 
Blandford,  who,  as  a  corpse  falling  out  of  a  cupboard,  behaves  admirably."' 
-James  Agate,  writing  about  "The  Terror." 
1/  J(       ,  .  ite"  ai.-. 
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The  name  of  Amherst  Webber  is  not  unknown  in  Boston-  We  were 
surprised  to  find  him  referred  to  in  ths  Daily  Telegraph  of  London:  "Long ! 
known  to  fame  as  'trainer'  of  Jean  de  Reszke,"  Mr.  Webber  has  written 
music  for  a  new  fantastical  play  in  which  Maggie  Teyte  took  part.  | 
THE  PROMPT  THAT  FAILED  j 

B''  (London  Daily  Chronicle)  j 

The  hero  and  heroine  had  "dried  up"  completely  In  their  love  scene, 
and  the  voice  of  the  prompter  came  to  them  in  a  whisper,  "The  moon  Is  up," 
but  no  notice  was  taken. 

Again  came  his  voice,  "The  moon  is  up,"  and  still  the  lovers  looked 
round  hopelessly.  More  audibly  the  line  was  repeated,  and  then  in  a  loud' 
TOlce  clearly  audible  to  the  audience.  "The — moon — Is— up." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  said  the  hero,  turning  savagely  to  the  prompter, 
"but  who  says  it?" 


Mr.  Peter  Dawson,  characterized  In  London  as  "the  famous  bass  bari- 
tone," asks  in  print:  "Why  trouble  to  learn  all  these  foreign  songs?  We 
have  British  'Lieder*  every  bit  as  good  as  that  of  the  Germans."  He  might 
have  said  as  those  of  the  Germans.  Perhaps  our  old  friend  the  linotype  did 
him  injustice.  P.  H. 


'.  others  have  taken  "H"  for  '■Henri,"  not  j 
'  even  for  "Hector,"  arguing  '  H."  must  | 
stand  for  "Henri." 


It  would  be  easy  to  argue  from  many 
entries  in  the  journals  that  Emerson, 
at  least  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life, 
suliered  from  what  is  now  known  as 
an  'inferiority  complex."  He  wrote 
himself  down  as  idle,  stupid,  hollow, 
without  the  kind  affections  of  a  pigeon, 
ungenerous,  cautious,  cold.  "I  am  ill 
at  ease  among  men;  I  criticise  with 
hardness;  I  lavishly  applaud;  I  weakly 
argue;  and  I  wonder  with  a  foolish  face 
of  praise";  "I  am  a  lover  of  indolence 
and  of  the  belly.  How  shall  I  strenu- 
ously enforce  on  men  the  duties  and 
habits  to  which  I  am  a  stranger?"  At 
the  age  of  38  he  found  he  had  not  ad- 
justed hi.s  relation  to  his  fellows  on  the 
jjlanet,  or  to  his  own  work. 

One  might  airgue  from  other  pages 
I  that  Emerson  was  at  heart  one  of  the 
roughs.  He  tells  with  chuckles  how  the 
old  jail  at  Cambridge  was  back  of  Mrs. 
Kneeland's  house.  The  jailbirds  took  de- 
light in  pestering  her  with  foul  names 
and  profane  language.  Prof.  Hedge 
took  pains  to  get  the  nuisance  removed; 
the  jail  was  pulled  down.  "Someone  con- 
gratulated Mrs.  K.  upon  the  happy  de- 
liverance, but  found  her  quite  sad  at  the 
loss  of  her  stimulus.  'She  kind  o'  missed 
'em,'  she  said." 

'  Emerson  confessed  to  pleasure  from 
"the  stinging  rhetoric  of  a  rattling  oath 
in  the  mouth  of  truckmen  and  team- 
sters. How  laconic  and  brisk  it  is  by  the 
side  of  a  page  of  the  North  American 
Review.  .  .  .  This  profane  swearing 
and  bar-room  wit  has  salt  and  fire  in 
it." 

Again:  "What  a  pity  that  we  cannot 
curse  and  swear  in  good  society !  Cannot 
the  stinging  dialect  of  the  sailors  be 
domesticated?  It  is  the  best  rhetoric, 
and  for  a  hundred  occasions  those  for- 
bidden words  are  the  only  good  ones. 
My  page  about  'consistency'  would  be 
better  written  thus;  Damn  Consis- 
tency!" Did  he  never  feel  like  swear- 
ing at  Alcott.  He  had  no  illusions  about 
him.  "The  dishabille"  of  men  and  women 
with  unrestrained  attitudes  and  man- 
ners seen  in  Prince.  Charter  and  Ann 
streets  'were  more  interesting  to  him 
than  the  "clean-shaved  and  silk-robed 
procession"  in  'Washington  and  Tre- 
mont.  To  him  society  was  made  up  of 
"pale,  withered  people  with  gold-filled 
teeth,  ghastly,  and  with  minds  in  the 
same  dilapidated  condition,  drugged 
with  books  for  want  of  wisdom."  Read 
the  glowing  eulogy  of  Rabelais  on  page 
187.  more  enthusiastic  even  than  that 
pronounced  by  Coleridge. 

As  earlv  as  1831  Emerson  declared; 
"The  religion  that  is  afraid  of  science 
dishonors  God  and  commits  suicide." 
Physicians  are  materialists — did  not  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  at  the  beginning  of  his 
l"Rehgio  Medici"  say:  "For  my  religion, 
I  though  there  be  several  circumstance.-; 
that  might  persuade  the  world  I  have 
none  at  all— as  the  general  scandal  of 
mv  profession"?  When  Emerson  asks; 
"What  is  there  of  the  divine  in  a  load 
of  bricks?  What  is  there  of  the  divine 
in  a  barber's  shop?  Much.  All,"  he 
1  gave  a  text  for  many  sermons  preached 
!  20  years  later  by  Walt  Whitman. 

!    There  was  no  blind  obedience  to  the 
■law.    Note  this  entry  in  1851;  "This 
,  filthy  enactment   Uhe  Fugitive  Slave 
;  Law)  was  made  in  the  19th  century  by 
I  people  who  could  read  and  "  .ita.  Z  r:iV. 
[not  obey  it,  by  God."    What  would  he 
have  said  of  the  Volstead  act? 
'    He  was  bitter  against  Webster  and 
'Everett  for  their  position  with  regard 
i  to  the  fugitive  slave  law.    In  1863  he 
wrote:  "You  cannot  refine  Mr.  Lincoln's 
taste,  extend  his  horizon  or  clear  his 
judgment."  Nor  did  he  .spare  his  friends: 
■  he  loved  Thoreau,  but  deplored  the  lack 
1  of  ambition  in  his  mixture.  "Paulf  of 
this,  instead  of  being  the  head  of  Ameri- 


can engirieei*,  Tie  is  captain  of  huckle- 
berry party";  he  mentioned  a  meeting 
of  the  Atlantic  Club,  "When  the  copies 
of  the  new  number  of  the  Atlantic  being 
brought  in,  every  one  rose  eagerly  to  get 
a  copy,  and  thefa  each  sat  down  and 
read  his  own  artiple." 

How  generous,  how  fervent  he  could 
be  in  praise;  witness  his  page  about 
John  Murray  Forbes;  his  appreciation 
of  Carlyle  and  Thoreau.  He  called  him- 
self cold;  he  wished  that  he  had  been 
superficially  generous  and  noble  as  well 
as  internally  so  toward  his  brothers  and 
his  first  wife,  Ellen;  It  was  the  death 
of  his  little  son  Waldo  that  shook  his 
philosophic  soul;  that  wrung  his  heart; 
that  moved  him  to  pathetic  eloquence 
in  these  journals  of  wit  and  wisdom. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  distinguished  acquaintance  of  mine 
informs  me  that  the  song  containing 
j  the  celebrated  lines;  "The  Waiter  roared 
it  through  the  hall ;  'We  don't  give  bread 
with  one  fishball,' "'  is  based  on  an  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  a  former  profes- 
sor in  Harvard  College.  Can't  you  take 
two  or  three  days  off  and  try  to  con- 
firm this? 

Boston.  GEORGE  SMITH. 

[Your  acquaintance  spoke  truth. — 
Ed-l 


It  is  known  only  to  the  linotype  and 
the  proofreader.  'V.  M.  "E."  (that  h  to 
saj'.  V.  M.  C.)  wrote  "rare  Cluny  lace," 
which  is  not  the  same,  not  the  same. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  know  an  author  who  •wanted  always 
— always  wanted — quiet  and  solitude. 
He  went  to  the  second  night's  'perform- 
ance of  his  new  play.  He  found  almost 
solitude — and  it  was  qul^t,  very  quiet. 
THE  PLOW  BOY  OF  THE  'WESTERN 

WORLD. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

I  The  following  was  a  semi-popular 
I  song  back  In  the  early  eighties,  through- 
out the  middle  West.  I  committed  it  to 
memory  more  than  30  years  ago.  Since 
the  Black  Hills  have  come  back  on  the 
map  so  prominently  within  the  last  few 
weeks  I  have  recalled  it  and  am  passing 
it  along; 

"Come  listen  to  me  and  I'll  tell  you  why 
I  went  to  the  hills  my  good  fortune  to 
try, 

I  left  off  my  trade  selling  Ayer's  patent 
plUs 

To  go  and  seek  gold  in  those  dreary 
Black  Hills. 

I  went  to  the  hills,  no  gold  could  I  find; 
I  thought  of  my  sweetheart  I  left  far 
behind. 

Rain,  sleet  and  ice,  cold,  all  frozen  to 
gills. 

They  call  me  the  orphan  of  the  dreary 
Black  Hills. 

Don't  go,  I  pray.  Stay  If  you  can 
Par  from  that  city  that  is  known  as 

Cheyenne. 
For  old  Wallope  or  Coman  le  Bill 
Will  take  off  your  scalp  if   ou  go  to  the 

bills."  R.  JEFPERY, 


1' 


In  novels  a  precious  Jewel,  ring, 
bracelet  or  necklace  with  a  tragic  past 
brings  bad  luck  to  the  chain  of  Innocent 
possessors.  Sometimes  the  worker  of  the 
evil  spell  is  a  portrait  found  in  the  back 
room  of  an-.  Italian  shop,  the  portrait  of 
a  high  born  dame  with  a  face  sinister 
in  its  voluptuousness;  of  a  cavalier  with  j 
a  plumed  hat,  with  eyes  that  follow  one 
around  the  room  In  a  disconcerting  man- 
ner and  glare  even  at  night.  Or  there 
is  a  grotesque,  squat,  horrid  little  idol 
torn  from  Its  Eastern  shrine;  a  strange 
scarab  from  a  desecrated  tomb;  an  im- 
ported mummy  not  treated  with  due 
respect,  as  in  Algernon  Blackwood's 
hair-raising  story,  "A  Psychical  Inva- 
sion." (There  are  also  his  tales  of 
Chinese  and  Egyptian  sorceries.)  Some 
Afreet,  still  imprisoned  in  a  Jar  with 
cover  sealed  with  the  seal  of  King  Solo- 
mon may  work  havoc  In  an  English 
household.  These  stories  of  tiemonlacal 
power  exerted  for  evil  through  the  cen- 
turies furnish  pleasant  reading  when 
the  sun  is  shining  and  the  pipe  is  in 
the  mouth.  But  in  the  month  of  June, 
1927,  we  read  in  the  London  Times  the , 
advertisement  of  one  who  wishes  to  vld] 
himself  of  "a  small  Egyptian  idol  which 
has  brought  him  bad  I'ack."  Does  he 
think  that  any  one  thus  forewarned 
will  buy  this  idol  or  take  It  as  a  gift? 
What  is  the  poor  man  to  do?  If  he 
should  throw  the  idol  away  It  would 
surely  come  back  to  htm;  It  always  does 
in  a  novel.  If  he  should  tgss  it  into 
the  Are,  It  would  grin  at  him  derisively 
and  defy  burning. 

Of  course  there  Is  a  moral:  in  Egypt 
or  In  any  "antiquities  shop"  look  at 
oriental  idols,  but  do  not  purchase,  do 
not  accept  one  as  a  gift.  "Leave  them 
lay." 

Mrs.  Matilda  Voorhees.  104  years  old 
on  July  6,  has  been  awarded  $50  as  "the 
world's  oldest  tea  drinker."  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  gave  her  address  as  "Key- 
pot,  N.  J."  Surely  this  wa*a  misprint 
for  "Teapot." 

Speaking  of  misprints:  M.  S.  writes 
to  us,  "In  the  free  verse  'You  and  I" 
V.  M.  E.  speaks  of  'rare  Chung  lace." 
What>n  the  world  Is  'Chung'  lace?" 


I  As  the  World  Wags: 

They  were  discUssir  ,  insomnia.  It 
!  was  suggested  that  ?  glass  of  Scotch 
whiskey  every  half-h  ar  was  ^n  excel- 
lent remedy. 
"Will  that  cure  itf  said  the  victim. 
"No,"  replied  the  jther,  "but  it  makes 
it  a  pleasure  to  staf/  awake." 

LOOKER-ON. 

OLD  AND 'NEW  STYLITES 

As  the  World  Wf  gs: 

The  man,  perched  on  a  pole  and 
finally  haled  into  court  for  impeding 
traffic,  was  "wise  In  his  generation." 
Doubtless  he  has  qualified  himself  for 
the  vaudeville  stage  by  his  few  days' 
endurance  as  well  as  If  he  had  com- 
pleted the  fortnight  he  set  as  his  term. 
But  he  scarcely  would  have  started  to 
"establish  a  record"  If  he  first  had  con- 
sulted the  encyclopaedias.  There  he 
would  have  found  much  about  St.  Simon 
of  the  Pillar,  who  spent  half  the  sixth 
century  perched  on  a  pillar  just  as  long 
(or  high)  as  the  pole  now  used.  St. 
Simon's  example  was  followed  for  a 
thousand  years  in  the  eastern  churches, 
and  may  be  yet  on  the  natural  pillars 
on  the  Thessallan  plain  formed  by  ero- 
sion like  the  mesas  of  oiu'  own  South- 
west. 

The  foolish  part.  In  the  little  drama 
recently  enacted  above  the  roof  of  the 
playhouse,  seems  to  have  been  taken  by 
the  police  in  arresting  the  "pillar  her- 
mit" for  impeding  traffic.  He  remained 
on  private  property  and  the  impeding 
was  done  by  those  on  the  street  who 
watched  him.  In  London,  I  imderstand, 
any  shopkeeper,  for  instance,  causing  a 
blockade  on  the  sidewalk  by  inducing 
onlookers  to  congregate  before  his  win- 
dow can  be  fined;  but  here  I  guess  there 
is  no  ordinance  forbidding  the  use  of 
dancing  mice  or  any  other  device  to 
attract  passersby.  The  offender  must  be 
the  direct  cause  of  the  nuisance,  not 
what  is  technically  called  the  causa 
causandl.  As  a  judge  neatly  put  it 
centuries  ago:  "It  were  Inflnlt*  to  seek 
the  causes  of  causes  and  the  Impulsions 
Of  things,  one  of  another." 

Boston.  CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 


St.  Simeon  Stylites,  chief  of  the  Pil- 
lar Saints,  was  a  shepherd  in  Cllicia, 
when,  about  13  years  old.  he  entered  a 
monastery  in  Syria.  He  afterwards  with- 
drew to  a  moiuitalh  30  or  40  miles  east 
of  Antioch.  In  the  year  432  he  made 
his  dwelling  place  on  the  top  of  a  pillar, 
at  first  nine  feet  high.  This  was  suc- 
cessively raised  to  60  feet  There  was 
a  railing  around  the  space  on  top — the 
diameter  of  the  top  was  three  feet — so 
the  good  man  could  lean  against  the 
railing.  He  was  clothed  In  skins  of 
beasts,  and  around  his  neck  he  wore  an 
iron  collar.  He  was  once  seen  to  make 
1 240  reverential  bendings  of  his  hej 


his  feet,  and  this  without  resting.    He  \l 
lived  on  this  pillar  for  more  than  30  if 
years,  and  there  he  died.    Twice  a  day  '[ 
he  preached  to  the  people  below.  { 
policeman  ordered  him  to  come  dov.n  J 
for  stopping  caravans.    A  Simeon  ti^.e  , 
Younger  dwelt  60  j'ears  on  a  pillar,  and 
without  interference.  When  Simeon  wa' 
in  the  monastery  of  S.  Timotheus  water 
was  drawn  from  a  well  by  a  rough  rope 
He  wound  this  around  his  naked  body 
from  the  loins  to  the  shoulder  blades 
and  then  reported  he  could  draw  no 
water  for  the  bucket  rope  was  gone. 
'Ibis  rope  soon  fretted  Simeon  to  the 
bone.    (See  "Acta  Sanctorum,"  Tom.  1.  ■ 
p.  269.)  Ibn  Batuta  saw  in  the  city  of  ^ 
Sanjanu-  a'  yogi  who  had  made  a  cell 
on  an  obelisk,  where  he  stood  for  25  i 
days  without  food  or  dilnk.    "People  I 
say  that  they  mix  certain  seeds,  one  of  I 
which  is  destined  for  a  certain  number  t 
of  days  or  months,  and  that  they  stand 
in  need  of  no  other  support  during  all 
this  time."    There  are  Demons  of  the 
Pillar,  as 

"The  peoDle — ah,  the  people, 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple. 
All  alone. 

They  are  neither  man  nor  woman. 
They  are  neither  brute  nor  human, 
They  are  Ghouls." 


As  the  Afreet,  imprisoned  by  King 
Solomon,  seen  and  wondered  at  by 
those  making  their  way  to  the  City  ,  of 
Brass. — ^Bd. 


To  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
the  name  Prosper  Merimee  means  only 
"Carmen";  the  opera  with  Bizet's 
music;  the  libretto  that  departs  in 
many  ways  from  Merimee's  story. 
Operas  have  been  based  on  other  tales 
by  him.  "Colomba,"  "La  Carrosse  du 
Saint  Sacrement."  but  who  has  heard 
them  in  this  country?  Years  ago  there 
was  some  excitement  over  Merimee  ? 
"Letters  to  an  Unknown."  V<ho  was 
she?  Were  not  the  letters  one  of  his 
mystifications,  one  of  his  llterar:.- 
hoaxes,  as  his  "Theatre  de  Clara  Gazul 
and  his  "La  Guzla"  ?  There  was  also  a 
vague  report  that  he  had  written  the 
life  of  Caesar  attributed  to  Napo- 
leon III. 

1  Now  comes  Mr.  G.  H.  Johnstone  with 
his  "Prosper  Merimee;  A  Mask  and  a 
Face,"  to  do  this  Frenchman  tardy  jus- 
tice, for  in  his  lifetime  he  was  not  full\ 

I  appreciated;  even  Sainte-Beuve  wrote  in 
one  of  his  poisonous  notes:  "Merimee 

'  Is  too  much  of  a  society  man  to  be 

j  wholly  an  artist." 

j    Prom    Mr.    Johnstone's  "Merimee." 
I  written  in  the  maimer  of  biographers 
I  now  in  fashion,  a  typographically  at- 
j  tractive  book  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
1  &  Co..  one  knows  not  only  the  man  who. 
I  as  he  himself  said,  had  an  inexhaustibie 
I  curiositv  concerning  all  the  %'arieties  of 
[the  human  specle.s;  the  writer  who  wk< 
master  of  emphasis  in  understatement. 
I  of  eloqueiTSf  in  reticence  or  apparent 
'  indifTerentism;   the  historian  and  ar- 
I  chaeologlst;  the  libertine  "in  the  old  and 
later  meaning  of  the  word;  the  man 
who.  shockingly  loose  in  conversation, 
wrote  year  after  year  letters  to  Jenny 
Dacquin,  so  that  after  his  death  she 
could  sav:   "I  keep  the  most  delicious 
memory  of  him;  time  has  never  put  a 
blemish  on  that  unrivalled  intimacy.  It 
is  so  rare  that  human  ties  endure  wltli- 
out  some  taint  of  bitterness  that  I  am 
grateful  to  have  seen  this  one  fade 
without  a  single  regret  or  afterthought. 
For  her  he  d:opped  the  mask;  she  was 
probably  the  only  one  that  knew  ho 
had  a  heart.  , 


,  Though  he  was  English  in  hts  dress 
I  I  though,  trying  to  free  himself  froni 
prejudice,  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  -world 
before  being  a  Prenchmao,  after  Scdai. 
he  threw  oft"  these  "philosophical  dra- 
peries"; he  wept  for  the  Prance  ae 
loved.  Faithful  to  the  Empress,  whq  a.^ 
a  little  giri  had  been  taught  by  him 
he  begged  Thiers  to  say  the  irord  tha. 
would  maintain  the  dj-nasty  on  the 
throne.  To  glorify  France  he  had  un- 
dergone the  drudgery  of  his  office  a.- 
Inspector  General  of  Historical  Monu- 
ments. It  was  due  to  him  that  Vlouei- 
le-Duc  was  enabled  to  accompHsn  nib 
task  of  restoration.  Indeed.  Pierre 
Trehard  goes  so  far  as  to  t^*^  ' 
out  Merimee  there  would  not  nave  oeen 
a  VloUet-le-Duc. 

Prosper  grew  up  in  an  artisUc  atmos- 
phere, for  his  father  was  secretaijv  . 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  for  ti. 
years.    This  father  and  his  wi.e 
children  of  the  EncycU  ■ 
religion  to  theiu  was  sup 
afterwards  Merimee  wru' 
la  Rochejacquelein  who  ^^■''^■•^ 
vert  him:    "I  am  too  much  of  a  ni.-  - 
ter-of-fact  man.  I  have  "  •  <i        ' '  . 
lieve.  but  I  haven't  tl. 
could  not  find  that  tlie 
ing  out  of  Uie  Gospels  Lvr.  u 
.^ncr-to  that  of  Jesus  Chrui 


I  - 


I 


jttu  uu  i(ji\^c'   ■  chose;  enti.*.v4o»w-avt<j  wp* 


am  a 

God  seein.b  lo  me  very  probable;  as  lor 
tlie  other  world,  it  is  difficult  for  me 
!,:,t  to  sff'  in4t  an  Invention  of  human 


Aa  a  .jov  Prosper  was  singularly  pro- 
ficient in  the  English  language:  he  was 
dressed  with  "an  English  smartness"; 
ho  t^Tote  the  elongated  English  hand 
tbm  becoming  fashionable.  Hazlitt 
MA  visited  the  family.  Merimee  sr.w 
"im  later  in  England.  One  would  have 
Md  to  hear  them  talk  by  themselves, 
ibosoming  themselves.  Through  liis 
Merimee  was  drawn  towards  Eng- 
1,  seeing  its  political  and  social  life 
lOUt  illusions,  often  cynically. 

i'  mt.  Johnstone,  a  biographer  of  the 
ultra  modern  school,  fond  of  his  epi- 
gram, not  averse  to  ironical  treatment, 
portrays  the  associates  of  Merimee;  de- 
scribes the  spirit  of  the  succeeding  dec- 
ades; goes  with  Merimee  on  his  travels; 
Criticises  at  length  his  tales  and  graver 
works  in  a  way  to  reveal  the  character 
(rf  the  man  as  well  as  that  of  the 
writer.  Even  in  "Carmen"  one  finds 
Qie  indifferentism  peculiar  to  Merimee; 
■  does  not  end  the  story  with  Jose  s 
unt  of  his  killing  Carmen;  but,  per- 
In  a  spirit  of  reaction,  has  much 
ay  of  the  gypsies  In  Europe  and  as 
archaeologist  unearths  the  site  of  the 
"e  of  Munda.  Note  the  ending  of 
"Tamango,"  the  black.  Merimee  has 
intention  of  letting  us  wallow  in 
pity."  The  conclusion  is  almost 
casual:  "They  gave  him  his  liberty; 
that  is  to  say,  they  made  him  work  for 
the  government;  but  he  had  threepence 
a  day  and  his  food.  He  was  a  fine  look- 
ing man.  The  colonel  of  the  75th  no- 
ticed him  and  took  him  to  be  cj'mbal 
plaver  in  his  regimental  band.  He 
learned  a  little  English;  but  he  spoke 
verv  little.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
drank  more  rum  and  taffia  than  was 
good  for  him.  He  died  In  hospital  of 
an  inflammation  of  the  chest."  So 
might  an  entomologist  describe  a  bug 
under  a  microscope.  Or  take  that  re- 
lentless tale  "Mateo  Falcone."  Merimee 
stands  by,  sees  the  father  shoot  his  son 
and  feels  no  pity. 

Was  his  indifference  engrained?  Aa 
a  candidate  for  the  Academy,  obliged  to 
call  on  the  Immortals,  he  wote  that  he 
was  obhged  to  say  at  each  house:  "Sir, 
I  consider  myself  one  of  the  40  wittiest 
men  In  France.    I  am  perfectly  fit  to 
be  a  colleague  of  yours."    At  the  meet- 
ings he  made  lifelike  sketches  of  his  | 
neighbors.  When  the  grand  cror.s  of  the  | 
Legion  of  Honor  was  awarded  him,  he  j 
exclaimed;  "What  use  Is  It  to  me,  since  ■ 
I  can  but  pin  it  on  to  my  dressing-  | 
eowT?"    There  was  no  complaint  when 
the  Emperor  calmly  took  over  the  ma-  • 
terial  collected  by  Merimee.  who  pur- 
posed to  write  a  life  of  Caesar.    As  a  1 
provider  of  imperial  amusement  at  Com-  | 
piegne  he  jokingly  called  hmiself  the, 
Emperor's  fool":  nor  did  he  outwardly, 
heed  the  savage  attack  made  on  him  as  , 
a  courtier  by  Victor  Hugo. 

Was  Merimee  liked  in  his  ovn  circle?  ! 
Stendhal,  another  amorist,  did  not  hesi- 
late  to  criticise  him.  Musset  noted  that 
Merimee  "may  wear  tight  gloves  and 
have  his  suits  made  in  England,  but  .he 
hark  of  his  head  is  that  of  a  peasant, 
faculty  of  observation  was  discon- 
If  he  noticed  that  in  London 
omen  were  "white  as  swans,  soft  as 
itin  age,  as  a  rule,  n."  he  also  found 
le  pineapples  better  than  in  Paris  or 
at  Malaga,  and  reported  that  for  six 
months  no'  one  had  seen  William  the 
Fourth  laugh.  . 

Interested  in  political  movements,  m- 
trigues,  plottings,  he  was  able  to  write 
In  1867,  "to  all  the  projects  one  makes, 
It  is  necessary  to  add — if  M.  de  Bis- 
marck allows  it."  Before  that  he  de- 
■^rr  bed  Lord  Russell  as  treading  on 
r  ryone's  corns,  and  Palnierston  hav- 
ing only  a  fierce  set  of  false  teeth  lo 
maintain  an  appearance  -of  cheerful 
vitality. 

About  70  pages  of  the  282  are  devoted 
Merimee's  letters  to  "the  unknown." 
•lat  would  he  have  .said  if  he  could 
„ve  known  that  the  publicaUon  would 
•veal  his  gentler,  nobler  side?  Maxiiji" 
jJuCamp  wrote:    "To  conceal  one's  litV- 
Jurith  great  care,  and  to  be  handed  over 
laked  and  defenseless,  is  a  cruel  pun  - 
hment.  and  I  do  not  know  v.-hat  Meri- 
mee had  done  to  deserve  it."  but  the 
Ublication  was  to  Merimee's  advantage. 
Is  nakedness  is  preferable  to  his  care- 
Uy  donned  dress. 

This  fascinating  biography  should 
ve  beei^^ provided  with  an  Index.  V 


i 


ji  ti  for  his  skillful  handling  of  the] 
voices.  The  chorus,  which  is  on  its  | 
annual  tour  of  this  country,  is  travelling ! 
I  under  the  patronage  of  Prince  Gustaf ' 
Adolf  of  Sweden.  The  chorus  will  sing  f 
in  Providence  this  evening  and  is  ex-  ', 
pected  to  serenade  Gov.  Fuller  at  the  I 
State  House  today. 

Joh  Friberg  was  the  tenor  soloist  last ! 
evening  and  Joel  Berglund  was  the  barl-  ' 
tone  soloist.     The  •  following   Swedish  I 
folk  songs  were  especially  well  received:  ' 
"Dalvisa,"  arranged  by  Otto  Olsson; 
"Jag  gar  i  tusen  tankar,"  arranged  by 
Herman  Berens;  "Spinn,  spinn,"  "Ack, 
Varmeland    du    skona,"    arranged  by 
Gottfr.   Kallstenlus;  "Domaredansen," 
arranged  by  Otto  Olsson.    Other  pleas- 
ing numbers  were  "Morgon,"  by  Ejnar 
EUof;  the  hymn  "O  Gud,  som  styrer," 
by  Gimnar  Wennerberg;  "Sten  Sture" 
by   Aug.   Korllng,   and  "Irmelin"  by 
Wilh.  Peterson-Berger. 

iSTHER  RALSTON 
AT  METRflPmiTAf 

Esther  Ralston  In  "Ten  Mortem  Com- 
mandments," a  screen  comedy  written 
by  Jack  Lalt,  directed  by  Dorothy  Azner 
and  presented  at  the  MetropollUn 
Theatre  with  the  following  cast: 

i^ltten.  O'Day    ^^Vw^^tiito" 

S"eerttn(r  Shapiro    El  Brf-^el 

Mr.  Disbfow  ■   Arthur  Hon 

This  is  Esther  Palston's  second  star- 
ring picture  and  the  second  picture  to 
be  directed  by  Dorothy  Azner.  They 
have  again  contributed  something  dis- 
tinctly original  for  which  Jack  Lait  mav 
be  Indlrectlv  responsible  but  Dorothy 
Azner  has  shown  moments  of  d'rector- 
lal  genius  which  are  entirely  satisfying. 

She  does  not  swing  through  the  sev- 
eral reels  without  a  few  awkward  pauses 
but  she  Is  contributing  a  fresh  view, 
an  Ingenuous  something  that  is  making 
motion  picture  ennui  look  for  other 
places  to  park. 
T    The  film  starts  off  merrily  enough  at 
a  theatrical  boarding  house,  with  Es- 
Uher  Ralston  a  little  tall  to  be  Kittens 
t  OT)a^,  the  nlcec  of  the  landlady.  The 
!  comedy  revels  In  the  things  vaudeville 
'  people  of  this  type  would  do  in  their 
•  leisure  moments  until  Tod  Gilbert  (Neil 
Hamilton)  comes  into  the'r  midst  as 
an  embyro  song  writer.    Kittens  im- 
mediately adopts  him  and  even  takes 
his  song  to  a  musical  comedy  manager 
who  Is  about  to  stage  a  revue. 

There  is  one  thing  about  Kittens, 
when  she  starts  to  do  a  thing  she 
usually  sees  it  through  and  when  she 
is  refused  admission  at  the  door  of  the 
manager's  office  on  her  plea  that  she 
is  his  daughter  and  has  to  see  him  im- 
Iramediately,  she  goes  down-stairs  and 
waits  for  him  In  his  car. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Disbrow  (Arthur  Hoyt) 
is  a  bit  too  retiring  for  the  accepted 
version  of  the  theatrical  manager  but 
he  Is  amusing  and  a  h'ghly  individu- 
alized person.    Dorothy  Azner  shades 
all  of  her  characters  and  makes  of  them 
human  beings.    On  this  phase  of  Dis- 
brow's  character  she  builds  her  plot 
because  Disbrow  has  been  pursued  by 
most  women  and  persecuted  by  Ws 
i  leading  lady  (Jocelyn  Lee).    When  he 
meets  the  Independent  Kittens,  he  not 
only  promises  to  put  on  the  song  but 
I  put  her  with  It  In  the  revue  if  she  will 
i  act  as  sort  of  a  guard  against  the  ab- 
'I  sorblng  star.  ^  ,    .  ^ 

The  many  small  paths  that  lead  to 
'he  climax  are  all  well  lined  with  hu- 
mor. There  are  a  few  that  are  well 
trodden,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
are  novel  and  different. 
I  The  stage  production  this  week  Is 
"Kid  Days,"  staged  by  Paul  Oscard, 
and  Peggy  English  appears  with  Gene 
Rodemlch  and  his  Met  Merry  Makers  in 
front  of  a  curtain  that  looks  like  an 
;  advance  poster  of  "Metropolis."  C.  M.D. 

JACKLEEHEADS 
1     BUL  AT  KEITHS 


rjac>:  I  piaiiu  in  »n-actn)i 

lsophisUcu^cu  c.ous  and  impersonation 
icalled  "The  Barrymores  and  Me,"  and 
Ed  Lord  and  Si  WiUs  gag  their  way 
through  a  "nut  act"  with  quantities  of 
slapstick  properties. 

I  Maryon  Vadle  and  Ota  Gygi,  toe 
dancer  and  violinist,  are  featured,  and 
grve  a  program  of  solo  dances,  violin 
selections  and  ballet  ensembles  with 


Mr.  A.  M.  Wagner  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
writing  to  the  N.  Y.  Sun  about  cigar 
store    Indians,    says    that    a  hand-i 
some  figure  of  Pocahontas,   cast  In 
t  enscuiu.«  metal,  a  figure  eight  feet  high,  stood , 

si'x  girls  assisting.  Reck  and  Rector'  by  the  door  of  his  shop  for  30  years . 
close  the  bill  with  tuxedo_  acrobatics^  and  is  now  In  the  Buffalo  Historical  I 

Building. 


knd  the  usual  newsreel  and  other  film 
features  are  shown.  H.  P.  M. 


NAUGHH  BUT  NICE' 
AT  TWO  OLYMPIAS 

Colleen  Moore's  Film  Heads 
Both  Programs 


I  Lon  Chaney  In  "The  Unknown,"  a 
film  drama  written  and  directed  by 
Tod  Browning  and  presented  at  the 
State  Theatre  with'  the  following  cast: 

Alonzo   ;   Lon  Chaney 

, Malabar   Norman  Kerry 

F.strellita    Joan  Crawford 

Zanii    Nick  de  Ruiz 

Coio    John  Georg^e 

A  gruesome  tale  that  is  told  with 
beautiful  photography,  clever  acting 
and  direction  has  some  of  Its  poison 
eliminated.  This  photoplay  has  its  plot 
based  on  fact  acconding  to  Tod  Brown- 
ing, who  has  derponstrated  his  love 
for  horrors  In  the  past,  but  in  "The 
Unknown"  he  wallows  in  one  after  an- 
other until  one  is  saturated. 

Not  haying  drama  enough  In  a  cir- 
cus, Mr.  Browning  goes  to  old  Madrid 
and  then  adds  the  punch  of  a  gypsy 
circus  for  good  measure.  The  star  of 
the  show  is  Lon  Chaney,  of  coursj,  and 
next  to  "The  Hunchback  of  Notre 
Dame,"  Mr.  Chaney  has  succeeded  in 
a  role  that  will  make  permanent  waves 
In  straight  hair. 

Mr.  Chaney  plays  the  part  of  Alonzo, 
the  armless  wonder,  and  if  one  gives 
due  consideration  to  the  fact  that  feet 
are  not  pretty  things,  Mr.  Chaney  does 
some  remarkable  stunts  and  does  them 
exceedingly  well.  Co]o,  the  dwarf  who 
accompanies  the  armless  Alonzo  on  all 
'■occasions,  al'^o  deserves  credit. 

'THE  BRUTE'  SHOWN 
AT  MODERN,  BEACON 

'  "Backstage**  Also  Displayed  at 
Twin  Theatres 


Again  returning  to  Its  regular  policy 
of  two  first-run  photoplays,  the  pro- 
gram at  the  Modem  and  Beacon  The- 
atres is  topped  by  a  picturing  of  W 
Douglas  Newton's  story  of  the  vigorou: 
west,  "The  Brute,"  starring  Monte  Blut  1 
with  a  cast  including  Leila  Hyams  and 
Clyde  Cook.  The  associate  picture  is 
"Backstage,"  a  drama  of  Broadway's 
rialto.  the  cast  including  William  Col- 
lier, Jr.,  Barbara  Bedford,  Alberta 
Vaughn  and  Eileen  Percy.  An  excep- 
tionally pleasing  Vitaphone  program 
included  presentations  by  Elsie  Janis 
displaying  her  inimitable  skill  in  song 
and  imitation;  Giovanni  Martinelli, 
leading  tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
company,  in  an  aria  from  "I  Pagllacci" 
and  "Celeste  Aida;"  and  Roger  Wolfo 
iKahn  with  his  famous  jazz  band. 

Marion  Davies  Stars  in  Story 
Based  on  Comic  Strip 


"If  the  younger  generation  will  re-j 
call  the  story  about  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  i 
and  the  Indians  they  will  understand] 
why  the  figure  was  used  as  a  tobacco 
sign  and  a  very  appropriate  one  at 
that." 

Now  we  all  imow  that  Sir  Walter 
was  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  to 
smoke  a  pipe  of  tobacco  in  England. 
Thomas  Heriot,  "servant  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter" and  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Colony,  wrote  a  glowing  description  of 
the  "herb  which  is  sowed  apart  by  it 
selfe  and  Is  called  by  the  inhabitants, 
Uppowoc  ...  the  Spanyards  generally 
call  it  Tabacco  .  .  .  it  purgeth  superflu- 
ous fleame  and  other  grosse  humerus, 
and  openeth  all  the  pores  and  passages 
of  the  body  .  .  .  whereby  their  (the  In- 
dians) are  notably  preserved  in  health 
and  know  not  many  grievous  diseases, 
wherewlthall  we  in  England  are  often 
times  afflicted." 

But  what  had  Sir  Walter  to  do  with 
Pocahontas?  As  school  children  we 
were  told  that  she  saved  the  life  of 
Capt.  John  Smith,  married  an  English- 
man, went  to  England  and  died  there. 
We  remember  a  picture  In  an  old 
geography:  A  big  Indian  standing 
over  Smith,  ready  to  bash  him  with 
an  upraised  club,  other  Indians  ap- 
proving, Pocahontas  with  arms  stretched 
in  entreaty.  She  richly  deserved  a 
statue,  but  not  for  Sir  Walter's  sake. 

These  and  other  works  of  art,  as  iron 
dogs  and  deer  for  the  lawn,  are  now 
not  easily  obtained,  we  hear.  Are  there 
any  wooden  Indians  as  tobacconists' 
signs  in  Boston?  We  cannot  think  of 
Pocahontas  offering  the  passerby  a  box 
of  cigarettes.  Cigars  for  heroic  women; 
or  at  least  a  pipe.  We  read  that  Spain 
will  pay  homage  to  the  memory  of  the 
first  European  who  smoked  cigars,  Rod- 
rlgo  de  Jerez,  an  Andalusian,  who,  ac- 
companying Columbus  on  his  first  trip, 
returned  with  him  and  brought  back 
"tobacco  cigars  of  the  kind  that  were 
smoked  in  Central  America,  a  practice 
totally  unknown  In  Europe  at  the  end 
of  the  15th  century."  The  inquisition 
punished  him,  so  the  story  goe*  but  he 
persisted  in  smoking,  finally  triumphed, 
and  died,  famous,  at  Ayamonto,  his  na- 
tive town,  where  a  plaque  will  be  placed 
in  the  house  in  which  he  lived. 

What  has  become  of  all  these  Indian 
chiefs  and  maidens  who  urged  you  to 
enter  a  tobacco  shop?  There  must  have 
been  hundreds  of  them.  But  where  are 
the  lawn  animals,  the  private  zoological 
gardens  of  those  made  rich  by  the  civil 
war.  especially  those  who  dealt  in  shod- 
dy; where  are  the  lawn  animals  of  yes- , 
teryear? 


SINGING  VIKINGS"  GIVE  | 
ENJOYABLE  CONCERT ' 

National  Chorus  of  Sweden  Heard  in ' 
Symphony  Hall  I 

"T'he  Singing  Vikings,"  the  national^ 
horus  of  Sweden,  consisting  of  50  male ' 
folces,  delighted  a  large  audience 
fgmphony  haU  last  evening  with 
TlUendid  program  of  Swedish  music. 
; » Carelius  Is  the  conductor  o 
me  chorus  and  he  was  warmly  ap 

\ 


at  I 
a, 

of  I 


I  The  light  summer  bill  at  Keith's  this 
week  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
bashful  droUeries  of  Jack  Lee,  ventrilo- 
Quist  of  western  drawl  and  cowboy  re- 
i-aUa,  and  tha  lijngering  bhies  and 
spirited  soft-shoe  dancing  of  Small  and 
Mays  a  negro  team.  Lee  imitates  radio 
jazz  bands,  phonographs  and  distant 
sideshow  ballyhoo  in  a  realastic  manner 
without  mechanical  assistance,  and 
with  his  genial  manner  brings  applause 
from  a  generally  apathetic  house. 

Arthur  and  Morton  Havel  appear  with 
their  company  in  a  one-act  variation  of 
"Charlie's  Aunt"  theme,  interspersed 
with  song,  and  Frank  J.  Sidney  opens 
the  biU  with  a  display  of  acrobatic 
p'-owess.  Dora  Maughan  appears  with 


The  children  that  used  to  cling  about  ■ 
me,  and  drink  in  every  word,  had  been  j 
at  a  boarding  school!    There  they  had  ! 
unlearned  all  religion,  and  even  serl-  ' 
ousness;  and  had  learned  pride,  vanity, 
affectation,  and  whatever  could  guard 
them  against  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  God!    Methodist  parents,  who  would 
send  your  girls  headlong  to  hell,  send 
them  to  a  fashionable  boarding  school! 
—John  Wesley's  Journal,  April  6,  1772. 

A  RAILROAD  CROSSING 

(For  As  the  World  Wags) 
Lonely  winding  road  weaving  snake- 
like through  the  woods. 
Crossing  a  railroad  track,  where  neither 
gates  nor  bells  announce  a  train: 
Beside  a  lilac  bush,  a  small  white 
house  commands  attention 
To  show  petunias  of  gaiest  colors  tucked 

in  painted  butter  tubs 
Like  watchmen  at  the  door; 
A  whistle  brings  an  old  man  smiling 
from  within 
Who  stands  with  sign  in  hand  to  bid 

you  "Stop!" 
So  after  waiting  for  the  train  to  pass 
He  waves  and  you  move  on. 
Seasons  now  have  changed;  the  house 
looks  deserted ; 
The  tubs  of  flowers  are  overturned  and 
empty. 

Alas!  no  more  a  greeting  from  the 
faithful  guard; 


That  familiar  heroine  of  the  comic 
strip  "'TUlie  the  Toiler,"  Is  brought  to 
life  'with  hilarious  effect  by  Marion 
Davies  who  is  starred  in  a  film  of  that 
title  at  Loew's  Orpheum  Theatre  this 

As  the  frivolous  stenographer  in  Mr 
Simpkin's  ofQce,  Miss  Davies  is  given 

ample  °PPf  ^^^.f,  For  rife'sTnevTt-able  sign  to  "Stop" 

that  "Time  the  Toiler"  Is  amusing  ^       ^^^^^  ^^gg. 

throughout.  The  modern  drug  store  keeps  about 

Matt  Moore  plays  Mac,  the  ofBce  everything  now-a-days,  but  that  doesn't 

^  T  ^r.A  Tni'p's  best  friend  during  mean  that  one  may  buy  at  random- 
drudge  and  Tillies  best  ^"ena  b  ^         ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  .^^^ 

business  hours.    George  K-.  Artnur  is  ^^^^^  ^^^^  Fourth 

seen  as  Mr.  Whipple^  Gertrude  Short  is        ^^j^j.  ..j  ^-anna  coupla  pounds  r 

Bubbles,  the  stenographer  in  the  office  j  —  t 

next  door,  and  Clare  McDowell  makes' 

a  wonderful  Ma  Jones.  _  j^^g..  ^nd  "Jean  ^ju- 


\ 
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cheese,  a  package  oi  nre  crackers,  and 
one  sky  rocket."  "All  righty."  says  thtt 
clerk,  "butcha'll  have  ta  get  a  per- 

,  script  Ion  from  yer  doctor  first  fei; 
that."  ORACLE. 

I  iHis  little  daughter  used  to  say  ol 
Mr.  Golightlv  returning  In  affectionate 
mood  from  the  Porphyry  half  an  houi 
late  for  dinner:  "Oh,  papa;  what  makes 
ycur  breath  smell  Of  fire  crackers?"' 
—Ed.] 


TRULY  A  DAINTY  "HANKY" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  "And  when  she  had  to  wipe  heri 
little  brother's  nose  it  was  Invariably 

I  with  a  smile." — Saturday  Evening  Post, 
July  2.  page  19.  LXXXIV. 
Arlington 

— — 

A  WRONG  DATE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Herald  of  July  4  reproduced  from 
the  works  of  Artemus  Ward  an  oration 
which  is  there  stated  to  have  been  de- 
jlivered  by  him  at  Wethersfleld,  Ct.,  on 
'July  4,  1859.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
j  that  there  are  two  pas-sages  in  that  ora- 
1  tion  which  do  not  cohere  with  July  4, 
1859.  as  the  correct  date  of  the  delivery 
of  the  oration.  The  first  of  those  two 
passages  Is  as  follows:  "I  luv  the  Union 
—it  is  a  Big  thing — and  it  makes  my 
hart  bleed  to  see  a  lot  of  ornery  people 
a-moving  heaven — no,  not  heaven,  but 
the  other  place — and  earth  to  bust  it 
up."  It  was  after  July  4,  1859,  that  the 
Union  was  subjected  to  the  attempt  "to 
bust  it  up,"  was  it  not?  The  second  of 
the  two  passages  In  that  oration  which 
militate  against  July  4,  1859,  as  the 
correct  date  of  the  delivery  of  the  ora- 
tion, is  as  follows:  "I  tell  you,  feller- 
sltterzens,  it  would  have  bin  ten  dollars 
in  Jefl  Davis's  pocket  if  he'd  never  bin 
born."  It  was  not  till  Jeff  Davis  had 
been  chosen  President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy — which  was  not  till  1861 
— that  there  was  anything  in  his  career 
which  would  or  could  cause  any  one  to 
say  of  him  that  "it  would  have  bin  ten 
dollars  in  his  pocket  if  he'd  never  bin 
born."  OBSERVER. 

Our  correspondent  is  undoubtedly 
right.  It  is  our  impression  that  this 
oration  was  first  published  in  Vanity 
Fair,  either  in  1861  or  1862.  We  are  not 
able  at  present  to  consult  our  file  of 
that  brilliant  weekly,  which,  killed  by 
the  civil  war,  has  had  no  worthy  suc- 
,  cessor. — Ed. 


•enor,  Constantino,  ^naa  nis  wen  anned 
heelers,  that  is,  clappers.  On  coming 
on  the  stage  he  at  once  looked  up  to 
the  gallery  to  see  if  his  friends  were 
there. 

K.  H.  L.,   PARISIAN  GUIDE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

But  here  we  are  in  front  of  the  fash- 
iCjnable  Rltz  Hotel.  Let  us  elbow  ou? 
way  through  the  crowded  ranks  of 
aristocrats  of  all  lands — kings,  queens, 
princesses,  photographers.  United  States 
senators,  congressmen,  oil  millionaires, 
cigarette  millionaires,  heiresses,  counts, 
dukes,  tourists,  and  what  not,  until  we 
come  to  the  American  divorce  colony, 
which  is  firmly  intrenched  in  the  bir- 
room  on  the  Rue  Cambon  side  of  the 
hotel.  Americans  that  are  most  fa- 
mous are  standing  all  about,  and  oth- 
ers whom  you  have  not  heard  of  for 
years  are  here  in  front  of  the  bar  of  the 
Sitz.    Then  it  must  be  true  that  when 


/ 


We  have  known  Mr.  Marcellus  Graves 
/or  47  summers  and  hard  winters.  Some  ' 
of  his  contributions  to  this  colunm  have 
sxcited  attention.  A  man  of  moderate 
means,  he  bought  some  years  ago  a 
modest  house  in  the  country  where  he 
might  spend  the  summer  months  In 
peace,  not  being  able  to  pay  the  exor- 
bitant prices  at  hotels,  not  enjoying 
family  rows  heard  on  the  other  side 
of  a  thin  partition,  not  rejoicing  at  the 
sight  of  httle  children  stamping  along  ' 
the  veranda,  whooping  as  they  stamped 
In  his  country  cottage  Mr.  Graves 
thought  he  could  work  vmdlsturbed  on 
his  "History  of  Comic  and  Satirical 


good  (or  at  least  dry)  Americans  die  '  Journalism  Through  the  Ages,"  a  much 
they  go  to  Paris!    But  no,  no!    You  needed  work. 


must  not  order  anything  from  the  bar 
tender,  Clarence.  We  brought  you  in 
here  only  that  you  may  brag  about  it 
when  you  get  back  home.  Put  that 
cocktail  right  down !  Naughty !  Naughty ! 
Mustn't  touch  1  Remember,  please,  that 
in  your  own  country  a  cocktail  is  a 
crime.  Do  you  wish  to  be  a  criminal? 
Now,  children,  walk  right  out  into  the 
Place  Vendome  again,  and  as  you  seem 
to  be  slipping  you  must  once  more  lift 
up  your  sweet  young  voices  and  sing — 

Cold  water,  cold  water. 
Yes,  that  is  our  song; 

We'll  sing  of  cold  water 
All  the  day  long. 

R.  H.  L. 

ADD  "SOCIETY  NOTES" 

(Kossuth  County.  Iowa.  Advance) 

A  couple  of  newlyweds  are  now  lo- 
cated on  a  farm  southeast  of  Whitte- 
more  where  Conrad  Knecht  farmed 
last  year.  They  are  George  Balgeman, 
son  of  Supervisor  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Balge- 
man, and  his  wife,  daughter  of  Hans 
Kettleson,  all  of  the  West  Bend  neigh- 
borhood. George  has  34  pigs  this  year 
so  far  from  the  first  five  sows,  and  five 
more  sows  to  farrow  soon.  The  young 
folks  were  married  last  January. 


Man  and  cat,  unlike  man  and  dog, 
live  in  a  state  of  armed  neutrality, 
eased  by  some  vastly  interesting  pas- 
sages of  diplomacy.  The  gentleman's 
agreement  between  them  is  quite  a  fair 
one.  The  cat  for  his  part  wilj  display 
about  the  household  his  astonishingly 
beautiful  person,  and  will  give  the  man 
by  a  thousand  poses,  gestures,  crouch- 
Ings,  leapings,  ambushings;  and  pounc- 
Ings  per  day  sudden  entrancing  glimpses 
in  the  drawing  room  or  the  garden  of 
the  habits  of  the  wild.  And  the  man  for 
his  part  will  feed  the  cat.  But  that  the 
cat  should  be  expected  to  subscribe,  ex- 
cept under  duress,  to  any  of  man's 
ethical  standards  is  quite  outside  the 
contract, — Manchester  Guardian, 

\  1^      •  /  ^  7 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft  and  his  wife 
have  given  $1,000,000  as  an  endowmen^ 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Cincinnati  ^ 
symphony  orchestra. 

Boston  is  justly  proud 
phony  orchestra  which. 
Koussevitzky,  is  again  ^^o^^l^ Jamou^^ 
There  are  many  men  and  ^omen 
Greater  Boston  who   alive,  or 
will  and  testament  rive  thousan^^t^^^^ 
ten  thousands  of  doUars  J°  !„. 
and  religious  i^stitut  ons  of  all  descry 
tions.    Yet  the  Boston  Symphony 
chestra  is  allowed  to  P"°"^f^  rtpflclt  it 

who  have  the  civic  Prtae  sno^^"^ 

land  Saturday  evening  concert, 
■  orchestra  next  season^ 

BRAVO!    BIS!  BIS! 

This  advertisement  wa^  P^^,|^^^fra\d 
all  seriousness  in  the  New  Yo«^»f,»lv 
of  Feb.  2.  1848: 


"Wanted  immediately 


NOBODY  KNOWS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

111  a  recent  issue  of  The  Herald  a 
reader  asked  for  the  enclosed  poem. 
This  is  from  "Great  Poems  of  the 
World  War,"  edited  by  W.  D.  Eaton  and 
published  by  T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. It  is  a  fine  collection  and  well 
worth  having  In  one's  library. 

ELLIOTT  K.  HALE. 

Lisbon  Falls,  Me. 
Absolute  knowledge,  I  have  none. 
But  my  aunt's  washerwoman's  sister's 
son. 

Heard  a  policeman  on  his  beat. 
Say  to  a  laborer  on  the  street. 
That  he  had  a  letter  just  last  week. 
Written  in  the  finest  Greek, 
Prom  a  Chinese  Coolie  in  Timbuctoo. 
Who  said  the  niggers  In  Cuba  knew. 
Of  a  colored  man  in  a  Texas  town. 
Who  got  It  straight    from    a  circus 
clown, 

That  a  man  in  Klondyke  heard  the 
news, 

From  a  gang  of  South  American  Jews, 
About  somebody  in  Borneo. 
Who  heard  a  man  who  claimed  to  know. 
Of  a  swell  society  female  rake. 
Whose  mother-in-law  will  undertake, 
To  prove  that  her  seventh  husband's 

sister's  niece. 
Has  stated  in  a  printed  piece. 
That  she  has  a  son  who  has  a  friend, 
Who  knows  when  the  war  is  going  to 
end. 

There  are  variants.  In  the  poem  sent 
by  Mrs.  H.  A.  Oilman  of  Whitman  the 
policeman  says: 

That  he  had  a  letter  Just  last  week 
A  letter  that  he  did  not  seek 
From  a  Chinese  merchant  In  Timbuctoo 
Who  said  that  his  brother  in  Cuba  knew 
Of  an  Indian  chief  in  a  Texas  town 
Who  got  the  dope  from  a  circus  clown 
That  a  man  In  Klondike  had  it  straight 
From  a  guy  in  a  South  American  state 
That  a  wild  man  over  in  Borneo 
Was  told  by  a  woman  who  claimed  to 
know  i 
Of  a  well-known  swell  society  rake,  etc. 

In  another  vesion  sent  to  us  "herl 
husband's  sister's  niece"  is  without  the 
particularlzatlon  "Seventh."  The  head- 
ings also  differ:  "Nobody  Knows."  "Re- 
liable Information."  The  Source  ofl 
News." — Ed.  , 


Has  Mr.  Graves  foimd  peace  and 
quietness?  He  was  in  town  yesterday 
and  told  us  a  sad  story. 

It  seems  that  in  this  viUage.  spoiled 
by  the  invasion  of  the  arrogantly  rich, 
there  are  some  persons  genially  disposed, 
gregarious  by  nature,  afraid  of  being 
alone,  who  visit  him  in  the  morning 
hours  that  are  precious  for  after  tea 
and  toast,  his  mind  is  clear,  his  wits 
are  nimble.  "These  untimely  visitors — 
"I  thought  I'd  Just  drop  in  to  see  how 
you  are  getting  along"  Mr.  Graves  calls 
"piazzabirds."  "Why.  the  other  day," 
Mr.  Graves  said,  "while  I  was  at  work 
on  an  interesting  chapter  describing 
the  bitter  but  often  amUslng  editorial 
and  special  articles  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  Carthage  about  Hanni- 
bal's performances  in  Italy— you  know 
politics  ran  high  in  Carthage— a  motor 
car  came  up  to  the  door.  Four  ac- 
quaintances got  out  and  greeted  me  en- 
thusiastically.  I  don't  know  them  well, 
but  you  would  have  thought  them  men 
and  women  of  my  own  family.  It  was 
half  an  hour  before  dinner— I  eat  at 
one  o'clock— dine  is  too  noble  a  word  for 
my  simple  meal.  They  evidently  ex- 
pected to  be  invited  to  the  Ubl^for 
they  talked  about  the  expense  of  stop- 
ping at  a  hotel  and  said  they  had  eaten 
nothing  since  early  in  the  morning^ 
"Whit  was  I  to  do?    We  live  a  mile 


A  cominTttee  sriould  now  be  formed  to 
award  prizes  for  continuations  of  Colo- 
ridge's  "Christabel "  and  "Kubla  Khan"; 
also  Keats's  "Hyperion." 

This  meeting  of  Messrs.  Sharkey  and 
Dempsey  promises  to  be  the  most  proin-_ 
ineni;  social  event  of  the  summer  se»4 
son.  "Leading  ladies  of  society"  are  lir 
a  flutter  of  excitement.  At  the  Madlaon 
Square  Garden  there  will  be 
"Store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  arms." 

At  the  Garcen  last  Tuesday  the  fair 
ones  were  bitterly  disappointed  when' 
Mr.  Johnny  Buckley  cautioned  Mr' 
Sharkey  against  knockipg  out  MrJ 
Johnny  Urban:  "Do  not  do  it.  Remem-j 
ber  there  are  ladies  present."  Toujoura^ 
galant.  this  Mr.  Buckley.  Was  his  cour- 
tesy appreciated?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Fail 
ones  exclaimed:  "Oh,  why  didn't  he  let^ 
go?  We  wanted  to  see  if  Sharkey  reallyi 
could  socle."  I 
If  there  were  ,  vestal  virgins  at  the 
gladiatorial  shows  at  Rome,  there  will  be 
virgins,  demi-vierges,  and  matrons  when 
Mr.  Sharkey  will  drink  delight  of  bat- 
tle with  his  peer. 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  prevents 
a  mug  from  being  a  wise  man.  and  that 
I  is  the  fact  that  he  is  a  mug — St.  John 
i  Ervine. 


A  (^IFFON  HANDKERCHIEF 

I  (For  as  the  world  wa»»i 

White  paneled,  flower  scented  room,  with 

fire  burning, 
Black  velvet  as  she  wore  it  made  one 

think  her  gay 
To  his  approaching  footsteps  bidding 

her  good  bye: 
Only  the  lilies,  striped  like  tigers,  stand- 
ing in  the  corner 
Seemed  to  know  what  treachery  any  dis- 
tance meant. 

He  left — her  chiffon  handkerchief  he 

took — 

Perfumed  of  other  nights. 
Her  yellow  hair,  undone,  alone  embraced 
a  throat  still  sobbing.         V.  W.  C. 

THE  NEW  MYTHOLOGY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

TTiarKH,  V.  Once  a  political  candidate  told  the 

wife  and  cWldren,  were    public  that  he  did  not  beUeve  in  shaking 


from  any  meat  market,  grocery  or  fruit 


f  T  se'^'ed'^^^ith  a  canned  soup 'pot^-  !  han£  and  kissing  ■babies  promiscuously 
to  be  served  witn  a  cannea  »^."_i;;;J'^^„„  |  ^y^ing  a  campaign,  and  the  sentiment 

pleased  the  public  so  greatly  that  they 


a  f.w  young  gentlemen  ^nh  red  mous^  ^1 
taches,  and  also  some  boys,  witn 
deen-dyed  moustaches,  who  can  oniciave 
as  claqueurs  at  the  Italian  Opera.  They 
must  furnish  their  own  gloves 

Why  both  red  and  black?  f^n^ws 
claaue  of  5000  robust  young  fellows 
were  remarkable  for  their  toe  heads  of 
hair  and,  as  Suetonius  tells  us,  were 
extremely  well  dressed,  with  rings  upon 
heir^ef?  hands.  there  not  a  c^ue 
.  at  the  Metropolitan  today"?  wii^ 
!1  Boston  had  its  own  opera. company.. tne 


It 


LETTER  OF  A  WESTERN  HEALTH 
OFFICER 

"Morbidity  reports  do  not  come  Into 
■,his  office  by  the  week,  and  can"t  be 
ent  out  by  the  week.  Whenever  the 
pirit  moves  the  undertaker.  I  hear  from 
lim,  and  transmit  to  you  the  result. 
5on't  look  for  March  5-19,  and  you 
/on't  be  disappointed.  I  am  mailing 
ou  notice  of  every  6ne  that  kicks  the 
ucket.  They  are  not  dying  very  fast 
own  here  now;  only  4  9-10  per  1000 
nnually.  You  are  getting  all  of  them. 

uit  frettln'."  xi 


toes,  spinach— I  loathe  it-cucumbers, 
bread  and  butter,  and  an  apricot  whip. 
Meagre  fare  to  set  before  hungry  visit- 
ors    They  sat  and  sat,  expectant,  i 
thought  they  never  would  go,  but  they 
did  go  finally,  in  hardly  qlvil  mood^ 
They  will  always  think  me  inhospitaWe  ; 
or  stingy.  City  folks  do  not  rea  ize  what 
a  nuisance  it  is  for  a  housewife  to  be  , 
surprised  by  the  sudden  aPP^'^t^^!, 
frl^ds  from  a  distance.    "To  take  pot-  . 
luck  is  all  very  well,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  our  pot."'  j 
Mr  Graves  left  the  office  to  take  a  I 
train.    Last  night  we  happened  to  Plck  , 
up  a  volume  of  the  Rev  James  Wood- 
forde's  diary.   We  opened  it  at  the  fol-  | 

'°"Wrg'ave''the  company  for  dinner  ^ 
qnmp  fish  and  oyster  sauce,  a  nice 
pie^e  of  ?oilld  beef,  a  fine  neck  of  pork 
roasted  and  apple  sauce,  some  hashed 
turkev  mutton  stakes,  sailed,  etc,  a 
wiW^duT  rost«d.  fryed  rabbits,  a 
plumb  pudding  and  some  tartlets,  des- 
sert some  olives.  nutU,  almonds,  and 
raisins  and  apples.  The  whole  company 
we?e  pleased  with  their  dinner  etc. 
Considering  we  had  not  above  3  hours 
notice  of  their  coming  and  did  verj 
well  m  tha?  short  time.  All  of  us  were 
rather  hurried  on  the  occasion. 
.  What  would  Mr.  Graves  say  of  this 
"pot-luck"  meal?  Parson  AVooflforde 
lived  in  the  English  village  of  Weston^ 
Did  he  have  all  this  food  stuff  in  the 
parsonage?  Did  he  cry  "Help!  Help! 
to  the  neighbors? 

The  ideal  summer  cottage  for  a  man 
of  small  salary  or  income  has  no  guest 
•room,  in  these  days  when  motor  car» 
bring  out  city  people  In  s^^^s  h>" 
devouring  locusts  or  the  dreaded  armies 
of  African  ants,  a  pmdent  man  per- 
suades the  local  health  office  t«  put 
his  cottage  in  quarantine,  either  by 
warning  flag  or  printed  board  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  driveway.  > 


MUSICAL  IMPUDENCE 

We  read  that  a  committee  will  see 
to  it  that  Schubert's  "Unfinished"  sym- 
phony will  not  remain  imflnished:  some 

,  gifted  composer  will  add  a  Scherro  and 
Finale.   Thus  "at  last"  the  symphony 

i  will  be  complete. 

I  But  a  good  many  years  ago  August 
Ludwlg.  who  studied  at  the  Cologne  and 

Munich  Conservatories  had  the  impu- 
dence to  add  the  two  needed  movements. 


elected  him  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
iJority.         GEORGE  THE  REDMAN. 


ve  "Xiit. 


Grave  English  reviewer*  of  books  are 
enthiihlastlo  over  Walter  de  la  Mare"s 
double  limericks;  over  the  "vlrtuoelty"' 
displayed;  now  in  mirth  rippling  so  qui- 
etly that  '"one  must  read  them  again 
to  see  how  good  they  are" — true,  O 
learned  Theban.  "If  at  first  you  don't 
succeed,  trj',  try  again;"  now  In  verses 
"promptly  compelling  laughter'" — what  j 
might  be  called  hair-trigger  lines.  WeU,  j 
here  Is  a  sample: 

"There  was  an  old  man  with  a  gun. 
Who  espied  an  old  lady  named  Phea- 
sant: 

She  sat  on  a  seat  in  the  sun. 

And  he  stared,  and  he  stared — ^most  un- 
pleasant : 

I    But  at  last,  drawing  near. 
He  made  it  quite  clear 

'  That  he  had  no  intention  so  rude  to  ap- 
pear. 

But  was  merely  confused,  being  out  with 
his  gun. 

At  espying  a  lady  named  Pheasant." 

One  reviewer  is  especially  pleased  wnth 
MOONSHINE. 
"There  was  a  young  lady  of  Rhelms. 

There  was  an  old  poet  of  Gizeh; 
He  rhymed  on  the  deepest  and  sweetest 
of  themes. 
She  scorned  all  his  efforts  to  please 
her: 

And  he  sighed,  'Ah,  I  see. 
She  and  sense  won't  agree." 
So  he  scribbled  her  moonshine,  mere 

moonshine,  and  she. 
With  jubilant  screams,  packed  her  trunk 

up  in  Rheims, 
Cried  aloud.  'I  am  coming,  O  bard  of 
my  dreams!' 
And  was  clasped  to  his  bosom  in 
;  Gizeh." 

The  reviewer  finds  Mr.  de  la  Mar 
•  nostalgic  for  the  poet's  countrj-  he 
trying,   so   unsuccessfully,   to  forget 
"Rheims. "  "themes,"  "dreams"?  Sc- 
one told  us  when  the  cathedral  v 
chosen  as  a  target  by  the  furious  Hi: 
that  "Rheims"  rhymed  with  "pants  ' 
Of  making  limericks  there  is  iir>  et 


To  his  Scherzo,  he  gave  the  title  "Phil  

osophers"";  his  Finale  was  a  "March  of  ^^^^^  majority  in  the 

Fate."'  The  symphony,  thus  completed,^ 
was    performed.      The    composer— he 


anthology  are  labored  and  dull 
we  except  those  by  Edward  Leai.  '^^ 


wrote  other  musical  composlUons,  arU-  j^ave  in  mind  an  antholog>-  which  wouio. 

Ses  about  music  and  edited  tHe  Berllrt   

Muslk  Zeltung-was  savagely  attacked  j 

his  presumption. 


Ivlmt'.  GalU-Curcl,  It  has  been  statea  m  The  Herald,  has  found  comfort, 
BupWt  and  inspiration,  by  reading  the  works  of'  Swedenborg,  some  20  odd 
volimes.  Famous  singers  have  lent  their  names  to  advertisements  of  face 
iWwArs,  tooth  pastes,  cigarettes,  articles  of  dress,  but  we  do  not  remember 
any  lie  extolling  the  merits  of  a  novelist,  much  less  a  writer  on  religious 
BuWecis,  or  even  Dr.  EUot's  justly  celebrated  Five  Foot  Book  Shelf, 
a  iliit  many  singers  are  superstitiotls  has  been  known  ever  since  there 
fan  opera  house.  The  stars  have  In  certain  Instances  condescended  to 
Mme.  Squallinl  and  Signora  Portamento,  a  brilliant  future.  Jeni)/ 
id' was  supposed  to  be  a  rather  sane  woman  for  a  singer  who  was/^he 
hi  her  day,  yet  she  was  in  correspondence  with  a  man  of  darX  and 

3t  power. 
re  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Ellse  Fellows  White  of  Portland,  Me.;  for  a 
of  a  letter  written  by  Jenny  Lind  to  Dr.  C.  W.  Robaclc  and  published 
',m  in  his  advertising  circular: 

r.  Roback,  No.  6  White  St.,  has  received  during  the  last  three  years 
al  letters  from  Mademoiselle  Jenny  Lind,  now  Madame  Otto  Gold- 
id  t— but  as  they  were  confidential  communications,  he  was  not  per- 
ited  to  publish  them  until  the  seal  of  secrecy  was  removed  by  the  follow- 
letter  from  Liverpool.  ^ 
'"'Liverpool,  June  12th,  1852.  ^ 

To  Dr.  C.  W.  Roback, 
De^i:  Sir: 

have  considered  on  my  voyage  considering  your  request  to  publish 
cts  from  my  letters  to  you."  What  you  said  would  come  to  pass  has 
so  remarkably  verified  with  regard  to  me  that  I  cannot  refuse  that  you 
d  make  it  knowg  to  the  respected  public  of  the  United  States.  You 
fore  have  my  permission  to  publish  any  part  of  the  correspondence, 
as  a  countrywoman  and  friend  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  be  as  success- 
as  your  extraordinary  skill  deserves. 

"Yours,  etc., 

'"JENNY  LIND." 

"Dr.  Roback  claims  to  foretell  the  future;  tell  the  winning  numbers  In 
IHy  lottery'  etc,  by  the  POWER  OF  CONJURATION." 

Mrs.  White  says  that  Dr.  Roback's  address  in  Boston  at  that  time  was 
THigh  street. 

Does  any  reader  of  The  Herald  remember  the  good  Dr.  Roback?  Mrs. 
^Ite  says  that  he  drew  Jenny  Lind's  horoscope. 


The  show  boat  on  the  Mississippi  has  been  made  familiar  by  a  novelist; 
Mr  Koussevitzky  used  to  go  up  and  down  the  Volga  with  an  orchestra  glv- 
ncerts.   A  few  weeks  ago  The  New  Pickwick,  an  18  ton  sailing  yacht 

1  auxiliary  motor,  carrying  a  theatrical  company,  left  Stockholm  to  give 
performances  in  a  number  of  towns  along  the  Swedish  coast. 


'  Boston  has  shown  for  some  seasons  lively  Interest  In  mystery  plays, 
thrillers.  Dennis  Neilson  Terry,  who  has  been  acting  in  "The  Terror"  in 
IX)ndon,  recently  inquired  into  the  secret  of  "the  Illusive  thrill"  imparted 
by  the  successful  play  of  this  nature. 

,  ~Mr.  Terry  does  not  believe  that  the  villain  must  be  hidden  until  the 
he  thinks  the  mystery  does  not  suffer  when  the  Identity  of  the  villain 
l5  apparent  In  the  first  act.  "To  my  mind,  closely  packed  action,  and 
doube  as  to  what  the  characters  will  do  under  given  circumstances,  should 
prove  sufficient  to  maintain  an  eager  suspense  in  the  minds  of  an  audience. 
All  subterfuge,  such  as  the  silent  opening  of  doors  without  apparent  reason 
I  the  purposeless  appearance  of  long-nailed  fingers  from  the  Insldes  of 
upboards,  are  brazen  attempts  to  work  further  upon  already  highly- 
strung  feelings.^  No,  the  real  secret  of  the  successful  mystery  play  is  skill 
on  tlie  part  of  the  dramatist  an.l  performers  in  persuading  the  audience  to 
manufacture  its  own  thrills.   For  not  until  an  audience  works  itself  up  to 
the  pitch  of  holding  conversations  with  the  actors — as  frequently  happens — 
io  the  latter  know  that  they  have  roused  a  ready  tense  excitement." 

And  so  when  in  a  play,  "a  claw-like  hand  crept  noiselessly  through  a 
panel  to  seize  the  unsuspecting  heroine,"  Mr.  Terry  was  delighted,  hearing 
.  stifled  whisper  which  floated  down  from  the  gallery:  "Oh,  'Eaven  'elp  us, 
I'm  goin'  'ome!" 


 T  

I  cannot  myself  see  why  anyone  should  fill  himself  with  food  and 
drink  during  the  performance  of  a  play,  except,  perhaps,  In  the  way  oT 
compensation  for  having  to  sit  through  the  performance.  If  there  Is  one 
'>ereon  whom  I  dejest  more  than  another  it  is  the  chocolate  muncher  In"  a 
'heatre.  This  fei^ale  generally  chooses  the  most  Interesting  moment  of 
he  play  in  whiirlhi  to  rattle  her  damnable  chocolates  about,  and  she 
crinkles  silver  pajifer  and  packing  for  the  entire  evening  after  the  "chocs" 
have  been  given  |b  her.  (That  kind  of  woman  always  refers  to  chocolates 
M  "chocs"  just  as  ^he  probably  calls  a  gentleman  a  "gent.") — St.  John  Ervlne,, 

rlie  phonogrkpli.  Its  children  and  allies,  gramophones,  piano-players, 
what  not  are  marvelous;  but  it  has  not  added  to  comfort  or  our  culture, 
it  altogether  a  good  thing  that  people  in  viUq^es  and  towns  should  listen 
0  "iinned-music"  instead  of  making  music  of  their  own?   The  piano-player 
ttubt  has,  in  its  progresses,  removed  the  peril  of  practising  In  many 
B,  but  has  it  not  also  made  cheap  music  too  common  and  good  music 
oo  easy?— The  London  Observer. 


fo  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Answering  your  query  as  to  whether  any  of  your  readers  have  ever  heard 
-harles  Edward  Dunbar— I  had  that — well— privilege.  And  I  heard  him  sing, 
omewhat  after  the  style  of  our  own  Tony  Pastor — (A  long  way  ^fter). 
Wait  'Till  the  Moonlight,"  etc.  I  append  the  words  of  the  refrain,  and  the  air 
till  lingers  in  my  memory  and  I  can  see  him,  strutting  to  and  fro  on  the 
■oat  of  the  stage: 

1  "Wait  'till  the  moonlight  shines  on  the  water,— 

Then  take  your  sweetheart  out  for  a  walk; 
Mind  what  you  say,  boys,  that's  how  to  court  her; 
Tell  her  that  you'll  marry  her  when  the  days  grow  short." 
This  was  In  the  revival  of  "Humpty  Dimipty,"  at  Booth's  Theatre,  New 
I  ork  city— when  I  was  the  stage  manager  of  the  Union  Square  Theatre — 
t  I  1875.  It  was  during  this  engagement  that  dear  old  George  L.  Fox,  the 
■iginal  Humpty  Dumpty,  broke  down,  during  the  third  week  of  the  run. 
Id  made  his  last  aapearance  on  the  stage  Nov.  27,  1876.  He  died  in  March, 
177.  « 


icTTieatte 
was  given  for  488 


Jal:-'  p  .  .".ed  a' 
way,  between  Houston  and  Bleyckcr  .>ireets,  in  1867, 
copsecutlve  representations.  With  numerous  revivals  for  two  or  three  suc- 
ceeding seasons,  it  was  played,  altogether,  at  the  Olympic,  943  times.  It 
was  played  in  New  York  city,  with  George  L.  Fox,  altogether  1268  times. 

Referring  to  the  song,  "Champagne  Charley,"  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
so;ig,  published  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  1867,  of  which  the 
title  page  reads:  "Sung  by  Billy  Morris,  of  Morris  Bros.  Minstrels."  I  have 
a  copy  of  "Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines,"  published  by  Lee  &  Walker, 
722  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  1867 — with  a  colored  picture  of  the  cap- 
tain on  the  title  page,  and  this  caption,  "Written  and  Sung  by  T.  Mac- 
Laghan." 

I  saw  W.  Horace  Lingard  on  the  occasion  .of  his  first  appearance  In 
New  York  city  at  Lina  fidwin's  Theatre  on  Broadway,  East  side,  just  below 
8th  street.  This,  originally  was  Hope  Chapel,  and  became  Kelly  &  Leon's 
Opera  House,  and  in  1870  was  leased  by  Llna  Edwin.  W.  Horace  Lingard 
pxtd  his  wife,  Alice  Dunning,  appeared  there  on  March  6,  1871 — she  in  a 
comedietta  called  "A  Silent  Protector";  Mr.  Lingard  in  his  sketches,  and  the 
entertainment  terminating  with  the  play,  "David  Garrick,"  with  George  C. 
C.  Boniface  in  the  title  role.  I  was  then  at  Booth's  Theatre  (23d  street  and 
6th  avenue)  and  saw  Lingard  in  all  of  his  songs  and  sketches,  copies  oit 
whlclt  I  have,  printed  at  that  time,  with  Lingard  in  full  costume  for  each. 
In  later  years  I  knew  him,  his  wife — the  beautiful  Alice  Dunning — and 
his  sister  (?)  the  fascinating  Dickie  Lingard.  About  15  years  ago,  or  longer, 
I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lingard — in  England — desiring  an  engagement  In 
this  country.  (I  was  then  general  stage  director  for  Charles  Frohman)  and 
Lingard  wrote  "I  think  sixty  or  seventy  dollars  a  week  vould  be  an  aC' 
ceptable  salary."  He  was  a  fine  actor  and  an  accomplished  gentleman. 
South  Duxbury.  WILLIAM  SEYMOUR. 


ChazSss  Edward  Dunbar  I  We  saw  him  In  New  Haven,  Ct.,  In  the  70's. 
He  was  "then  singing  In  a  little  hall  with  a  strolling  and  miserable  variety 
company.  We  shall  never  forget  this  greasy,  insinuating  "serio-comic  vo- 
calist" with  a  stentorian  voice.  Did  he  shout  "Tell  her  that  you'll  marry 
her"  or  "Tell  her  that  you'll  wed  her?"  In  either  case  his  Intentions  were 
apparently  dishonorable.  ' 

Is  the  "serio-comic  vocalist"  extinct?  He,  or  she,  was  once  prominent 
on  every  variety  theatre.  These  singers  were  often  comic  when  the  song 
was  serious  and  pathetic  when  it  was  humorous;  but  they  were  rapturously 
applauded. 

Was  Dickie  Lingard,  as  Mr.  Seymour  asks,  a  Lingard,  6r  was  she  like 
Fawdon  Yokes,  who  was  not  a  Yokes  at  all.  Would  that  we  could  see 
the  Yokes  Family  again,  also  the  Majiltons,  not  to  mention  Lydla  Thomp- 
ton'i  &xat  txoupe  o£  British  Blondes.  Alas,  the  fleeting  years  I         f.  H. 


contaui  limericks  geographical,  ethno- 
logical, anthropological,  sociological: 
limericks  describing  the  manners  and 
customs,  some  of  them  surprising,  of 
dwellers,  male  and  female,  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  from  Alaska  to  Bom- 
bay, from  Slam  to  Siberia.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  will  quote  some  of 
these  limericks  as  footnotes  in  his  colos- 
sal work. 


BALLADE  OF  GENERAL  KNOWL- 
EDGE PAPERS 

When  is  it  that  Advent  begins? 

What  is  meant  by  a  pyrotechnician? 
Vhose  work  was  "The  Heavenly  Twins"? 

And  when  was  the  Great  Coalition? 

Do  \'itamins  help  in  nutrition? 
And  how  does  one  make  mayonnaise? 

May  I  add  my  own  modest  petition? 
Wlio  started  this  terrible  craze? 

Crosswords  had  a  vogue  ifor  our  sins). 

Very  strong  the  acrostic  tradition. 
But  I  think  this 'development  wins 

As  a  plague  for  the  pleb  or  patrician. 

It  continues  without  intermission: 
And  I  hold  in  the  deepest  dispraise 

The  man  of  per\-erted  ambition 
Who  started  this  terrible  craze. 

Has  a  porpoise  got  flappers  or  fins? 
Who  was  called  the  Beloved 
Physician? 
And  why  is  a  mouse  when  it  spins? 
And  wliat  is  a  liydrostatician? 
Give  the  dates  of  the  French  Inquisi- 
tion, 

And  say  who  invented  X-rays. 

Oh,  gosh!  Have  you  any  suspicion 
Who  invented  this  terrible  craze? 

ENVOY 

Prince,  had  I  your  power  and  position. 

Without  any  further  delays 
I'd  exile  (or  hang)  the  magician 

Who  started  this  terrible  craze! 
 Lucio  in  tlie  Manchester  Guardian. 

We  can  no  longer  rely  on  the  girl  as  j 
a  good  influence  on  the  boy.— Dr.  E.  S. 
Griffith. 

A  FEW   DAYS  IN  CHICAGO 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  timid  little  man  from  Keokuk  went 
to  Chicago.  The  first  day  somebody 
lifted  his  watch  and  chain.  "By  gol- 
ly!" exclaimed  tlie  man  from  Keokuk. 
The  next  day  a  guy  with  a  gun  stepped 
out  from  an  alley  and^took  his  jack. 
"By  golly!"  ejaculated  the  little  man 
from  Keokuk.  That  night  a  second 
story  man  crawled  through  the  window 
and  swiped  his  pants.  "Well,  BY  GOL- 
LY!" cried  the  timid  little  man  from 
Keokuk,  "I  better  get  outa  this  town." 
But  as  the  timid  man  from  Keokuk 
was  nervously  making  his  way  to  the 
depot  a  taxlcab  hit  him.  He  woke  up 
In  the  hospital.  "Hello,"  said  the  nurse, 
cheerfully,   "they  almost  eotcha  that 


time,  didn't  they?"  "Uh-huh,"  mur- 
mured the  little  man  from  Keokuk,  "if 
that  taxlcab  hadn't  a  hit  me  I'd  a  been 
outa  luck."  ORACLE. 

Mr.  George  Smith  inquired  some  days 
ago  about  the  old  song  of  the  waiter  and 
the  one  fish  ball.  A  correspondent  writes 
that  Mr.  Smith  may  be  able  to  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  original  "sheet  music"  of 
the  song  at  the  University  Bookstore  in 
Cambridge.  "Some -40  years  ago  there 
was  a  bundle  of  the  songs  in  the  base- 
ment: they  are  probably  there  now." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  editors  who  charge  that  Henry 
tried  to  boost  the  sale  of  flivvers  Is  all 
wrong.  Whenever  a  •Jewish-American 
picks  me  up  I  get  a  ride  in  a  Rolls- 
Royce.  OLD  SOAK. 

CROOK  AND  GERONOMO 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Having  read  Mr.  Samuel  Smith's  in- 
quiry in  The  Herald  with  regard  to  who 
captured  Geronomo,  I  refer  you  to  my 
[father's  book,  "On  the  Border  with 
iCrook,"  publl.shed  some  years  ago  by 
Bcribners.  and  obtainable  in  most  pub- 
flic  and  university  libraries.  My  father 
was  Capt.  John  G.  Bourke,  aide  to  Gen. 
Crook  and  a  member  of  his  staff  for  14 
years. 

I  have  heard  several  army  officers  who 
sun'ived  both  my  father  and  Gen.  Crook 
tell  the  story  of  Geronomo's  surrender  to 
Crook.  The  pliotograph  of  this  surren- 
der was  taken  on  the  spot  and  can  be 
seen  in  bas-relief  reproduction  on  Gen. 
Crook's  monument  at  Arlington  ceme- 
tery, near  Washington,  D.  C. 

Geronomo  escaped,  mysteriously  anfl 
it  is  thought  by  treachery  too  low  to 
mention,  from  Crook's  camp  by  night 
and  was  corralled  and  caught  a  few 
days  later,  this  time  by  Gen.  Miles. 
This  escape  from  Crook's  camp  and 
subsequent  capture  by  Miles  brought  on 
one  of  the  bitterest  quarrels  the  United 
States  army  has  ever  had  within  its 
own  lines. 

If  you  are  interested  to  know  any 
more  details  than  my  father's  book  can 
give  you,  I  suggest  that  you  write  to 
Maj.  Daly,  care  of  the  American  Legion 
Magazine  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  as  he 
is  writing  a  series  of  southwestern  In- 
dian reminiscences  for  that  paper  at 
present.  He  was  with  my  father  and 
with  Gen.  Crook  for  some  time  in  the 
old  days.  MRS.  L.  R.  JAMES. 

/*■//'     /  ' 

When  a  novelist  is  favorably  known 
by  one  or  two  romances  written  when 
he  ha*  reached  hU  full  stature,  is  it  a 
kindness  for  a  publisher  to  sprint  an 
earlier  novel,  showing  t'^SiijM^*  ,^ 
a  trade?  No  one  would  o^^mwio^'* 
moment  that  the  BalzaJ  of  "Argon,  le 
Pirate"  and  "Jean-Louis"  could  1 


lo 


developed  Into  the  author  of  the  "Come- 
die  Humalr.e."  Not  long  ago,  to  speak 
of  lesser  things,  Leonard  Merrick's  first 
novel  was  reprinted,  although  he  had 
not  Included  it  among  his  "complete 
worlds."  The  book  is  interesting  In- it- 
self, as  far  as  the  story  goes;  there  is 
skill  in  the  portrayal  of  certain  char- 
acters, but  there  are  irrelevant  dlsgres- 
5lons,  tirades,  writing  of  a  sort  that  Mr. 
Merrick,  the  author  of  "Conrad  in 
Que.st  of  his  Youth"  and  "The  Quaint 
I  Conipcvnions,"  had  learned  to  eschew. 

I  Mrs.  Sheila  Kaye-Smith  Is  widely 
I  known  and  honored  as  the  author  of 
'Joanna  Godden"  and  'The  George  and 
j  the  Crown."  Her  publishers  in  this 
1  country,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  have  sent 
forth  her  "Spell-Land."  They  say  it  Is 
for  the  American  public  practically  a 
-lew  book.  When  it  was  published  In 
1910  only  a  few  copies  were  imported 
from  England.  "Although  it  is  not  the 
author's  earliest  work,  it  is  the  first 
in  which  the  trend  and  form  of  her 
?enlu.'3  became  definitely  obvious."  We 
have  not  read  the  earlier  novels,,  but  it 
s  easy  to  find  in  "Spsll-Land"  the  quali- 
ties which,  peculiar  to  her,  now  give 
her  an  enviable  reputation. 


Tor  cne  aeeu,  couia  cuii  oul,  peniapa 
prevent  him.  He  does  not.  Is  he  there- 
fore guilty  of  murder? 

The  two  lovers  are  punished.  Emily 
dies;  Claude  is  asked  back  to  the  im- 
poverished brothers.  "It's  the  Lord's 
doin',"  says  James,  "and  maybe  we  de- 
serve it.  I  reckon  it  wouldn't  have 
come  upon  us  like  this  if  I  hadn't  taken 
advantage  of  Hobbs  losin'  his  hop-har- 
vest to  cut  him  out  with  that  there 
stallion.  It's  been  on  my  conscience 
a  bit,  and  I  see  the  Lord's  providence 
through  it  all.  We  sinned  through  hops, 
and  we've  been  punished  through  hops. 
It's  the  Lord's  marvelous  doin'." 

Claude  going  to  his  bedroom  looks  at 
Emily's  sunshade  and  blouse,  "a  grue- 
some check,"  which  he  had  brought  in 
his  box;  he  prays  to  James's  God;  the 
1  memory  of  her  was  a  purifying  emo- 
jtlon;  "all  the  contradictory  elements 
that  had  weakened  the  arms  she  had 
stretched  out  to  save  him  lay  dead  in 
the  grave  where  her  body  lay;  her 
womanly  frailty  and  illogicalness,  her 
childish  ignorance  and  lack  of  judg- 
ment, her  wild  thing's  eluslveness  and 
mystery — all  were  laid  aside  like  a  gar- 
ment outworn." 


"Spell-Land"  is  the  story  of  a  Sussex 
!arm,  and  Mrs.  Kaye-Smith  Is  happiest 
Then  she  is  at  home  with  the  ferni- 
'and,  the  marshes  and  the  men  and 
vomen,  desirable  companions  or  not,  of 
"ler  native  county.  It  would  perhaps 
"oe  too  much  to  say  that  she  has  done 
for  Sussex  what  Thomas  Hardy  har 
ione  for  his  "Wessex."  American  read- 
^Ts  are  not  prepared  to  Say  -v^ihether  a 
-cene  or  a  character  tSf  <JnS.* English 
'ounty  is  faithfully  reproduced,  but 
hey  are  willing  to  accept  Mrs.  Kaye- 
Smith's  portrayal,  to  see  with  her  the 
"arm  where  James  and  Patrick  Shep- 
"lerd,  with  their  half-brother,  Claude 
endured,  or  rejoiced  in,  life,  and  Nine- 
veh, where  Claude  and  that  strange 
jathetic  Emily  made  a  mess  of  it. 

For  this  author  dwelt  for  many 
years  at  St.  Leonards,  and  married  thr 
•jurate  of  that  town.  If  she  has  been 
Tss^ociated  with  her  husband  in  the  wor!- 
if  the  Anglo-Catholic  movement — anc' 
lier  devotional  spirit  is  shown  not  only 
n  her  novels  but  also  in  the  volume  o 
>oems  and  plays,  "Saints  in  Sussex' 
I  also  published  lately  by  the  Buttons,' 
■he  feels  the  influence  of  Sussex'; 
-iowns,  gorseland  and  marshes  on  the 
leople  of  that  county. 

On  the  one  hand  in  "Spell-Land"  we 
have  the  three  religious  men,  James 
Shepherd,  sturdy  supporter  of  the 
Church  of  England,  devoted  church 
warden,  a  man  who  knew  that  Provi- 
dence was  directly  concerned  with  all 
that  went  on  in  the  neighborhood, 
whether  brother  Patrick  got  drunk,  or 
little  Claude  misbehaved  himself;  there 

Claude's  uncle  the  Reverend  Charley, 
Tood  natured,  careless,  always  in  debt; 
there  is  Mr.  Gilmour,  who,  brought  up 
by  parents  who  believing  in  the  six 
iays  of  Creation  and  Balaam's  ass' 
turned  him  adrift  with  his  Darwin, 
nebular  hypothesis  and  Chaldean  alle- 
gories, so  that  he  wandered  in  darkness 
until  he  became  a  Swedenborgian,  and 
".•eturning  to  Sussex  from  Baltimore,  no 
longer  a  preacher,  took  an  interest  in 
Claude,  after  he  found  the  boy  trying 
to  invoke  Satan  by  saying  the  Lord's 
Prayer  backwards,  for  Claude,  having 
read  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  and 
"Paradise  Lost"  knew  there  was  a  per- 
sonal Devil  and  would  not  have  been 
.  surprised  to  find  Apollyon  straddling 
across  his  path.  When  Mr.  Gilmour 
asked  Claude  what  he  would  do  when 
he  v;as  a  man,  the  boy  knowing  only 
the  farm  life  except  the  doings  and 
might  of  Satan,  replied:  "I'll  wear  rid- 
ing-breeches, and  spit,  and  sleep  alone, 
and  send  some  one  out  at  nights  for 
my  beer." 

Claude  growing  up  was  influenced  by 
the  girl  Emily,  by  a  playmate  Oliver, 
by  Gilmour  and  by  the  farm  itself. 
As  a  youngster  he  falls  in  love  with 
Emily,  who  is  left  alone,  is  poor,  and 
is  unable  as  she  grows  up  to  keep  even 
1  humble  position.  The  two  quarrel, 
for  Claude  Is  jealous  of  Oliver.  Emily, 
it  turns  out,  Joves  Claude,  but  she  weds 
Oliver,  who  is  unfaithful  to  her.  Re- 
turning to  the  Spell-Land  region,  she 
is  consoled  by  Claude,  only  to  her  un- 
doing. He,  in  disgrace  at  home,  be- 
cause, drunk,  he  injured  a  valuable  horse 
that  died  of  loclcjaw,  is  sent  away  to 
work  a  farm.  Little  Ninevah.  Emily 
ioins  him.  There  they  live  a  wretched 
life,  scorned,  boycotted  by  the  neigh- 
bors. Oliver  appears  and  orders  Emily 
to  choose  between  him  and  her  lover. 
Finding  that  she  will  not  return  to 
him,  he  goes  out  and  shoots  himself. 
Claude,   seeing   him  slowly  preparing 


In  "Spell-land"  as  in  the  better 
known  riovels  of  this  author,  one  finds 
the  same  ease,  sobriety  and  beauty  in 
description,  the  power  to  acquaint  one 
with  the  Inner  workings  as  well  as  the 
outward  appearances  of  the  characters 
and  their  natural,  logical  development 
in  the  drama  played  by  them.  The 
novel  well-deserved  republication. 

"Saints  in  Sussex"  contains  "The 
Calendar,"  ten  poems  from  "St.  An- 
drew" to  "Lady  Day  in  Harvest,"  "The 
Child  Born  at  the  Plough,"  a  nativity 
play,  and  "The  Shepherd  of  Lattenden," 
a  passion  play.  Of  the  daring  and  real- 
istic modernization  that  characterizes 
these  plays,  we  shall  speak  later. 

SARGENT  AND  THE  FAKMER 

The  Herald  published  anecdotes 
about  John  Sargent  taken  from  the  bi- 
ography of  the  painter  by  Evan  Char- 
ieris  K.  C.  A  singular  one  was  not 
included  in  The  Herald's  list. 

Sargent  was  hunting  in  Gloucester- 
shire at  Christmas  time  in  1891.  He  had 
a  dispute  with  a  farmer  over  whose 
fields  he  had  been  trespassing  "in  all 
innocence  and  ignorance."  Tha  farmer 
abused  him  roundly,  though  Sargent 
dismounted,  explained,  apologized.  This 
distressed  him  so  lie  could  neither  sleep 
nor  paint,  he  was  so  incensed.  Days 
after  the  event,  he  called  at  the  far- 
mer's house  and  asked  him  out  to  fight. 
The  challenge  was  accepted.  Sargent 
thrashed  him  Mid  walked  home  ap- 
peased. 


it  man  I 

I  It  isn't  the  story  that  iJttl»-'"Metropo-  cream  counter,  are  a  few  of  her  h«rt 
lis  in  the  class  of  photoplays  that  make  Miss  Coleman  is  an  artist 

screen  history  but  the  remarkable  pro-  Alcova,  a  Boston  girl   and  her 

duction.  the  wealth  of  fantasy  and  <»'npwiy  of  singers  and  dancers  are 
geniu.s  that  have  been  used  unstlntingly  f^S^iP  ^'^  entertaining  act  called 
on  this  film.  The  play  reaches  heights  Rhythmic  Feet."  Adagio  work  buck 
that  are  not  even  approached  bv  the'*"°  T"^'  ^"'^KS  of  the  "hot"  vartetv 
average  screen  play  and  then  sinks  dis-  2'^''!,  features.  Eddie  Cole  and  Georw 
appointingly  into  mediocrity,  Neverthe-  ,  y?,?*^'  ^^^^  ^°  closing,  present  thrir 
less,  it  succeeds  in  rnaklng  a  vivid  iin-' ^^J^^"'^''*  comedy,  "Our  Director"  In 
pression,  one  that  wiU  last  for  years     .  ^fj  °^  ^'^^"^  direcU  part  of  an 

Many  ultra-modem  appliances  are'  CharUe  Chaplin  film  which  is 
used  in  this  film,  as,  for  instance,  tele-  ""l  the  screen.    The  comedy  It 

vision  is  .ishown  in  operation.  Before  "med  to  the  picture  and  the  audl- 
the  final/  fade-out  Capital  and  Labor  ,  , 

are  grasilng  hands  confidenUy  with  rr,^L  closin^r  act  on  the  bill.  Bob 
a  promlsi  of  united  endeavor.  C.  M  D  fl^^iri'.S?^''  "       Brother"  of  Sta- 

  .  li-^j.  tion  WEEI  presents  his  Twelve  Joy- 

mie  Callahans  and  the  Murphvs,"  spreaders  who  have  become  so  weU 
screen  comedy  written  by  Kathlee  th"e 'Sig'^irThlr' club^f '^tlie'^raX^ 
Norris.  directed  by  George  Hill  an  The  act  this  year  is  more  pretention 
presented  at  the  State  Theatre  wit  tban  his  offerings  of 'former  seasons 
the  following  cast:  "{f^l'"'^  1'^^'?^*  ^^'^'^  composed  of 

Mr,.  Callahan  Marie  Dre«'  ^I'tSi!?  ^/f-  twined 

Ml*.  Murphy  Polly  Mor  s"**  tneir  Choice  of  tunes  is  excellent 

Ellen  Caifah an   Sally  o  ii  The  solo  numbers  were  aU  well  don? 

Dan  Murphy  Lawrem'p  Gr  and  Blp  Rrnthar-  o'nA  Ki-  Tz\    ^  i  "0"= 

Jim  Callahan  Edrtie  Grlbb  „„„„  i^J^f  -"^i  talented  com- 

Comedy  teams  composed,  of  men  ha  S&  *  ^  °'  *P- 

been  very  successful,  perhaps  on  the  ^  ' 

CONTINUING 
COLONIAL  —  "Twinkle  Twinkle," 
Louis  Werba's  musical  produc- 
tion starrli^  Joe  E.  Brown  and 
featuring  Nancy  'Welford  and 
Flo  Lewis.  Seventh  week. 
TREMONT— "The  King  of  Kings," 
CecU  de  Mille's  film  production 
dealing  with  the  last  two  years 
In  the  life  of  Christ.  Last  week. 


theory  that  if  one  funny  man  is  worth 
a  hundred  laughs,  two  funny  men  are 
worth  twice  that  amount.  It  remained 
for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  to  team  two 
comediennes  and  "The  Callahans  and 
the  Murphys"  is  the  result  of  Marie 
Dressier  and  Polly  Moran  getting  to- 
gether inspired  by  an  Irish  story  by 
Kathleen  Norris. 

The  comedy  is  sometimes  broad, 
sometimes  human  and  at  times  vulgar, 
but  while  your  nicer  sensibilities  are 
being  shocked  your  heart  is  being 
warmed  by  the  whole-hearted,  whole- 
souled  Mrs.  Callahan  (Marie  Dressier) 
whose  hospitable  door  is  open  to  two 
or  three  more — ^bless  their  hearts. 

The  story  concerns  two  generations 
of  Callahans  and  Murphys.  The  elders 
fight  and  make-up  and  enjoy  both 
phases,  the  young  ones  fight  and  make- 
up and  life  is  not  monotonous  at  best. 

When  Dan  Murphy  makes  money 
bootlegging,  Ellen  Callahan  will  not 
speak  to  him,  but  he  turns  over  a 
righteous  leaf  and  all  is  well.  The  love 
story  Is  whimsical  and  brave.  One  is 
forced  to  forgive  some  of  the  crude 


'MASKED  WOMAN' 
AT  WASH.  OLYMPIA^ 

Anna  Q.  Nilaeon  Has  Leading  j 
Role  in  New  Photoplay 


"Metropolis,"  the  ambitious  German ! 
film  production  adapted  from  the  novel  | 
of  Thea  von  Harbou.  directed  by  Frits  ; 
Lang,  edited  and  titled  for  the  American 
screen  by  Charming  Pollock,  is  presented 
at  the  MetropoUtan  Theatre  this  week 
with  the  following  cast: 

John  Masterman   .     Alfred  Abel 

Eric.   hU  eon  GUBtav  Froellch 

Rotwant.  the  InTentor. .  .Rndolf  Klein  Roirye 

Joseph  „  Theodor  Ix»s 

No.   7  Helnrich  GeorKe 

Mary   Brnette  Helm 

If  one  hesitates  a  moment  in  the 
present  age  and  deals  in  futures,  the 
[mechanical  aspect  is  awe  Inspiring.  The 
dramatic  play,  "R.  TJ.  R.,"  gave  us  a 
taste  of  what  this  might  be,  Mrsv  Shel- 
ley's "Frankenstein"  gave  us  still  other 
aspects  and  now  we  have  a  film  play 
that  shows  us  towering  buildings,  spiral 
roadways  that  seem  headed  for  the  i 
clouds  and  airplanes  flying  as  surely  1 
and  independently  as  birds.  j 
This  film  play  is  symbolical  to  a } 
great  extent.    The  narrative  is  based  ij 
on  a  novel  by  the  director's  wife,  Thea  (, 
von  Harbou,   who   also   supplied  the 
manuscript  for  the  deUghtful  "Sieg-  , 
fried."    The  basic  theme  concerns  a  | 
city  built  by  the  hands  of  many  and  j: 
inspired  by  the  brains  of  one  selfish 
master-man.    The  workmen  move  with  |! 
mechanical  rhythm.    Their  homes  are 
in  the  subterranean  regions  of  the  great 
city  and  sunlight  and  happiness  are 
only  enjoyed  by  the  rich  and  powerful. 

Masterman  has  one  son  who  mi^ 
about  on  a  top  of  a  skyscraper  wjth 
companions  who  don't  look  to  be  the 
kind  that  a  wise  father  would  select 
for  his  only  and  adored  son.  Then  the 
heroine,  Mary,  gets  off  at  the  wrong 
floor  when  she  is  occupied  with  taking 
the  workmen's  children  for  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  and  the  two  fall  in  love. 
Masterman's  son  starte  investigating  the 
inner  regions  of  the  city. 

While  the  boy  Is  donning  overalls 
and  doing  his  bit  at  the  machines  and 
Mary  is  occupied  with  trying  to  bring 
comfort  to  the  workmen  by  reviving 
the  teachings  of  the  bible,  Mastarman 
and  his  inventor,  Rotwang,  have  cre- 
ated a  mechanical  being  that  is  perfect 
so  far  as  mechanical  manipulations  of 
I  the  human  body  are  concerned.  This 
they  give  the  personality  of  Mary  but 
they  cannot  give  it  her  soul  and  hi  the 
end  this  creature  turns  against  ner 
masters  and  incites  the  workers  to  re- 
nI  bellion  and  desti-uction. 


j  comedy  because  of  it  and  other  funny 
i  stretches  are  really  comical, 
j    The  musical  theme  that  runs  riot 
;  through  this  photoplay  is  none  other 
than  "My  Wild  Irish  Rose.'" 
Phil  Spltalny  and  his  band  are  still 
(  offering  varied  entertainment.  The  lat- 
est our  gang  comedy  is  a  masterpiece 
of  Its  kind  and  an  addlUonal  attracUon 
this  week  is  Nora  Hoffman,  soprano 


WILUAM  HARRIGAN 
HEADS  KEITH'S  BILL 


"The  Masked  Woman"  is  the  feature 
film  at  the  Washington  Street  Olympia 
Theatre  this  week.  The  cast  is  one  of 
the  best  seen  In  Boston  and  Includes 
Anna  Q.  Nllsson,  Holbrook  BUnn,  Char- 
lie Murray,  Ruth  Rolland,  Elnar  Hansen, 
Gertrude  Short  and  many  others.  Bal- 
bonl,  the  young  Italian  director,  who  Is 
fast  gaining  prominence  in  the  film 
world  has  created  settings  and  scenes 
worthy  of  DeMllle.  The  story  is  laid  in 
Paris  and  Monte  Carlo,  and  there  are 
.scenes  of  life  on  the  continent,  a  Roman 
banquet.  Intimate  back  stage  scenes  of  a 
sophisticated  French  revu^  and  other 
thrills  of  color  and  action. 

Anna  Q.  Nilsson  plays  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Rene  Delatour  cElnar  Hansen).  Hol- 
TToitK'.  I.  „«,«n» 'Too't  Bllnn  Is  the  suave  and  polished 

Keiths  to  presenting  an  unusually  y^n^j^     CharUe  Murray  as  thrcomlc 

well  balanced  and  entertaining  program  butler,  takes  care  of  the  comedy  situ- 
this  week.     Two  unassiunlng  youths,  atlons  ably  assisted  by  Ruth  Roland. 

n.^..^        *>.»  -.oil  Gertrude  Short  plays  a  choms  girl  and 

not  named  on  the  program,  who  call       ^^^^  ca.^t  lends  brlUlant  sup- 

themselves  "The  Thrillers."  do  some  port.  The  wife  of  a  j-oimg  surgeon  Is 
of  the  fastest  and  neatest  work  on  roller  faced  with  the  problem  of  either  risking 

.irotoc  .oor.  o  ^   her  reputation  or  losing  all  chances  to 

skates  seen  In  many  a  day.  a^^nce  her  husband's  dream,  an  orphan-  I 

Ordinarily  an  act  of  this  kind  on  a|  age  for  cripples.  She  chooses  to  be  ven-  ' 
warm  evening  would  cause  fans  to  be  turesome  but  still  virtuous,  but  finds  It 
waved  more  vigorously,  but  these  gen-  *  difficult  task,  for  the  baron  whose  ad - 
,      *   ""^Y  ^       vances  she  repulses  strikes  back  from 

tlemen  worked  so  easily  that  their  most  the  grave  by  naming  her  his  heiress, 
difficult  stunts  seemed  to  be  effortless      Headlining  the  vaudeville  are  Harr>' 
They  were  rewarded  by  enthusiastic  T"^^^  X^s.^'^^e'^s^S^'l^l 
applause.     Next  in   line  came  Hope  place  in  a  motion  plctiire  studio  and  \ 
Vernon,  billed  as  "International  musical  i        silent  screen  speaks.     The  Pour  i 
comedy  prima  donna."    She  makes  a  ?,^*i^,.^'^'  featured  hi  the  picture, 
^      ,  .  ^  a  I  Variety,     do  som»  sensational  feats 

pretty  picture  on  her  entrance,  large  Teddy  Joyce  is  a  comedian,  a  clnger.  an 
flowered  hat  in  hand  with  a  Russian-  eccentric  dancer  and  rtollnist.  Earle 
wolflioimd  at  her  side,  singing  her  open-  and  Matthews  sing  and  dance  and  make 
Ing  number.  Her  act  had  a  continental  merrj'  in  the  skit  "All  Mixed  Up."  Van- 
touch  that  made  it  a  bit  different  Stutz  i  lane  and  Veronica  and  singing  artist."; 
^and  Bingham,  who  followed  her,  kept  making  pictures  In  sand.  Short  sub- 
the  folks  laughing  with  their  "wise-  Jects  and  news  specials  round  out  the 
cracking"  dialogue,  and  pleased  them  program  in  a  cool  and  comfortable  tem- 
with  the  rendition  of  several  popular  perature  of  70  degrees, 
numbers. 

The  star  of  the  bill  was  next  in  line, 
William  Harrigan.  popular  Broadway 
Juvenile,  and  the  son  of  Ed  Harrigan, 
of  Harrigan  &  Hart  fame.  Al  Lewis 
Is  presenting  this  act  which  is  e.xcel- 

lently  staged  by  Sidney  Phillips.     .    ^  \^  „       ^  .  riT.  , 

bar-room  serves  as  background  to  In    The  screen  attraction  at  Loew^  or  , 
I  troduce  William  Harrigan.  who  is  e  phemn  Theatre  this  week  is  "Captain  ] 
'  tl^L^^^Ytl^  * /""iP^^^Hli*  i5         Salvation."  an  adventurous  romance  of  | 
^^^rr.      ,      ^    .      „  ™  „  adapted  from  the  novel  by  , 

Frederick  William  Wallace.    This  vlTld 
tale  of  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  In  ^ 
ships  Is  portrayed  by  an  exceptionally  ^ 
brilliant    cast.    Including    such    well-  ; 
known  players  as  Lars  Hanson,  Marcel-  | 
Ine  Day.  Pauline  Starke,  Ernest  Tor- 
rence.  George  Fawcett.  Sam  de  Orawe 
and  others  of  note.  . 

"Captain  Salvation"  Is  packed  witn  \ 
spectacular  and  highly  exdUng  Bcenes. 


CAPT.  SALVATION' 


knoisTi  that  ie  is  the  son  of  nor 
other  than  the  famous  Ed.  Then  com< 
!  the  old  songs.  "Paddy  Duffy's  Cart 
"Maggie  Murphy's  Home,"  "McNally 
Row  of  Flats,"  "Poverty's  Misfortune 
and  the  famous  "Mulligan's  Guards. 
The  bar  tender  and  two  or  three 
the  customers  Joined  In  the  chor 
and  a  grand  time  was  had  by  all.  Tl 
audience  gave  them  a  great  recepUo 
Claudia  Coleman  was  the  next  to  stt 
before  the  curtain  and  present  her  wel 
known  "Feminine  Tj-pes."  A  manicui 
ist.  a  flapoer,  a  saleslady  at  a  cold  | 


fThe  climbers"  Shares  Bill 
fwith  Many  Other  Attractions 


A  pretty  balance  In  entertainment 
characterizes  the  bill  of  two  new  photo- 
Dlays  with  the  three  Vltaphone  artists* 
prraentatlon  at  the  Modem  and  Beacon 
Theatres.  The  topliner  picture  Is  Clyde 
Fitch's  comedy  drama.  "The  CUmbers,  | 
the  cast  comprising  Irene  Rich,  Clyde 
iCook,  Forrest  Stanley  and  Flobelle 
itolitoanks.  The  associate  picture  »  the 
William  Fox  production,  "Hills  of  Peril, 
starring  Buck  Jones.  The  Vltaphone 
Tjrogram  Includes  George  Jessel  In  a 
bomedy  skit,  the  six  Brown  Brothers, 
saxophonists  extraordinary;  and  Blos- 
som Seeley,  sUr  singer  of  syncopated 
melodies.  _    .   ,  .  ^„ 

Intrigue  in  Spain's  court  circles  mo- 
tlTates  the  plot  of  Mr.  Pitch's  play.  An 
unbltious  duchess  is  compromised  by 
an  uninvited  boudoir  visit  of  an  indis- 
creet noble,  «nd  both  are  banished  to 
New  Spain.  There  the  woman  lives 
and  grows  rich,  an  embittered  mari- 
hater  and  the  man  becomes  a  bandit  ol . 
quality.  Around  this  frame  weaves  a 
very  pleasing  drama  that  keeps  interest 
lively  until  the  last  fadeout.  The  direc- 
tion and  acting  are  splendid. 

Jones  again  has  the  role  of  a 
wing  cowboy  prone  to  trouble  until 
reforming  influence  of  a  girl  affects 
m.    Suspense,  excitement,  romance 
id  exhuberant  comedy  mark  the  film's 
>Uing. 


them.'  It"was  at  a  dinner  ol  diplomats 
n  Peking  that  the  Ministers,  except 
he  English  one.   told  risque  s  orles^ 
Here  the  Frenchman  held  the  field  for 
fhe    whole    evening.      Crossing  the 
breadth  of  the  Himalaya  inspired  Sir 
Francis  to  genuine  eloquence  In  des- 
cription.    At  the  capital  of  Chinese 
Turkesten  the  Russian  consul  genera 
Sd  he  was  given  to  Jvlns  °?  P"""P^|i 
the  English  were  fools  not  to  He.  Yet 
IB^sTa^nd  Great  Britain  should  be 
friends,  not  enemies  in  India.  -rne 
soul  of  Russia  Is  a  great  soul;  It  will 
Ipring  forth  again,"  though  at  present 
1  "the  great  obstacle  In  the  way  of  the 
!  worid^dopting  their  theories  of  socla^ 
and  political  government  is  the  Britisn 
lemnlre.   So  their  aim  is  to  destroy  it. 
'  Ing^nd  has  not  now  to  fear  terr  torlal 
,']  expansion,  so  much  as  the  expansion  of 
'  ideas."     In   the   conduct   of  ^/roptier 
afffts  It  pays  to  run  risks;  with  their 
u?llingness  there  should  be  a  readiness 
to  seize  opportunities. 


//  2  7 


When  Sir  Francis  Younghusband  was 
iln  Boston  early  in  1914,  those  who  had 
[the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  found  him 
^singularly  modest  man.  This  modesty, 
irhlch  does  not  prevent  him  from  free- 
Qg  .hi?  mind  about  government  offl- 
-Jals  and  brother  ofiRcers  whom  he  has 
Iknown  in  his  long  and  brilliant  career, 
lis  shown  in  his  "Light  of  Experience" 
j  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
Ipany. 

After  nearly  30  years  In  the  East  he 
found  the  energy  of  American  life  in- 
vigorating, the  boundless  hospitality  re- 
freshing. In  New  York,  Washington, 
Chicago,  Boston  he  met  men  of  proml-  ' 
nence;  he  visited.  Colorado,  Arizona, 
California.  He  was  in  this  country 
only  two  months,  but  he  realized  the 
'difficulty  of  understanding  the  true 
relationship  of  England  with  the  United 
States.  He  felt  more  at  home  here  than 
In  India;  he  appreciated  "the  marve- 
flous  cordiality"  of  our  hospitality;  but 
'we  are  under  a  different  flag,  and  of 
our  own  choice;  we  are  "foreigners,  and 
diplomatically  can  be  treated  as  noth- 
ing else  but  foreigners.  .  .  .  Socially 
we  (the  English)  cannot  make  too  much 
of  what  is  common  between  us.  .  .  . 
They  are  foreigners  in  politics.  In 
society  they  are.  cousins." 

Sir  Francis  recounts  In  a  summary^ 
I  manner  his  career  from  1885  when  he  ' 
lwa*^n  India  and  England  was  on  the 
Ibrink  of  war  with  Russia.  There  was 
|a  concentration  of  20,000  troops.  Sir 
IPrancis  reveled  in  delivering:  orders  in 
la  peremptory  tone,  for  as  a  boy  he  had 
I  heard  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  using 
{"the  most  dreadful  language"  on  a 
J  parade  at  Portsmouth;  civilians,  espe- 
I  daily  writers  for  the  press,  were  held 
lin  contempt;  among  them  was  Rudyard 
I  KlpUng,  then  unknown  to  fame,  glean- 
Jing  information  for  the  Civil  aAd  Mil- 
|ltary  Gazette  of  Lahore. 

To  the  majority  of  Americans  Sir 
PranclB  Is  best  known  by  his  Tibet  ex- 
pedition. Those  who  wish  to  read  about 
this  gallant  accomplishment  and  details 
of  his  military  adventures  in  other 
lands  will  be  obliged  to  consult  earlier 
books  by  him,  as  "The  Heart  of  a  Con- 
tinent," "Wonders  of  the  Himalaya," 
"The  Heart  of  Nature,"  to  which  he  re- 
fers, often  in  a  tantalizing  manner  in 
the  present  volume;  as  In  the  chapter 
"Pekin  to  India"— "What  difficulties 
did  arise  and  how  I  met  them,  and 
what  I  saw  on  this  joumey^  I  have  de- 
scribed in  'The  Heart  of  a  Continent,' 
publi.shed  30  years  ago."  But  in  the 
present  volume  the  writer's  characteri- 
zations of  famous  men,  his  opinions 
on  national  and  frontier  policy;  aboVe 
all  the  chapters  on  his  religious  ex- 
periences are  of  great  Interest. 

Young  In  the  service,  he  found 
'Chinese  soldiers  very  hardy,  more  in- 
teUlgent  than  the  men  of  European 
armies,  but  without  esprit-de-corps, 
without  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  country. 
The  Chinese  were  a  great  people  In 
many  ways,  but  "suffering  from  over- 
weening pride,"  and  this  accounted  for 
much  of  the  trouble  they  brought  upon 
themselves."  They  felt  contempt  for. 
all  non- Chinese,  a  feeling  engialned  in 


The  soldier  is  shown  In  Sir  Francis's 
cool  account  of  a  fight  with  "nbeUns, 
who  had  the  advantage  of  long  range 
fire  and  were  numerically  greater. 

"But  Macdonald  \^as  of  course  prepared 
and  on  the  lookout  for  any  eventuality, 
and  In  a  few  minutes  about  300  of  them 
were  killed,  while  we  lost  only  _two 
wounded.    It  was  a  curious  result. 

Going  to  South  Africa  to  report  on 
the  mines  for  the  London  "Times.  Sir 
Francis  saw  much  of  ^Cecil  Rhodes,  a 
great  gentleman  at  heart,"  but  cultivating 
a  pose  of  rough  pioneer  manners.  "He 
surrounded  himself  with  a  little  court 
of  very  inferior  men,  and  a  lot  of  his 
talk  was  dreadful  rubbish.  He  was  a 
very  poor  Judge  both  of  men  and  of 
political  situations."  He  believed  the 
British  were  the  fittest  to  rule.  He  was 
not  sure  whether  there  was  a  God  or 
not,  but,  assuming  that  there  was,  this 
was  evidently  the  lines  on  which  God 
worked,  and  he  (Rhodes)  must  act  in 
accordance  with  God's  principles."  Hi£ 
dream  was  not  an  Ignoble  one.  Yet 
later  in  the  book  Sir  Francis  says  that 
Rhodes  was  full  of  religious  sentiment 
at  bottom  a  profoundly  reUgious  man 
going  alone  to  the  mountains  or  th( 
Veldt  he  would  ruminate  on  the  grea 
mysteries  of  existence.  All  that  Kruge 
cared  for  was  freedom  for  the  Boers,  ti 
sit  on  their  farms  and  smoke  thei< 
pipes  in  peace.  The  two  were  freakish 
the  crowning  folly  was  Jameson's  raid 
made  in  spite  of  Rhodes'  efforts  t** 

istob  him.  .„       .  tr 

At  Johannesburg  Sir  mncis  was  off 
ered  champagne  at  10  A.  M.  at  thf 
Rand  Club.  Drinks  were  ordered  at  tn 
!  slightest  excuse.  "It  was  a  nuisance. 
'  This  was  the  onlv  resemblance  the  towi 
I  bore,  contrary  to  Sir  Francis's  expecta 
'  tion,  to  a  glorified  mining  camp  of  th- 
I  Bret  Harte  novel  type. 


Ho  tells  us  ttSOTiBlopping  at  wuuam 
burg,  Va.,  he  boarded  at  a  house  famed , 
for  its  hospitaUty.  DcUcloua  strawber-  | 
ries  were  served.  Our  friend,  to  the  ^ 
amazement  of  one  of  the  stately  old 
landladies,  passed  them  by.  Questioned, 
he  said  that  strawberries  poisoned  him. 
"Put  sugar  and  cream  on  them,  and 
then  plenty  of  black  pepper  on  top.  You 
won't  taste  the  pepper  and  you'll  not 
have  any  rash." .  Following  her  advice, 
he  enjoyed  the  berries  •^thout  any  dis- 
tressing result.  He  learned  this  lesson 
a  good  many  years  ago;  he  taught  It  to 
dwellers  In  a  famous  strawberry  region 
of  Arkansas.  And  now  when  the  ber- 
ries are  in  season,  he  peppers  them, 
and,  mashed  or  whole,  gaily  eats  them. 
"I  suppose  the  pepper  In  some  way  or 
other  counteracts  the  acid."  He  could 
not  say  whether  red  pepper,  paprika  or 
Worcestershire  sauce  (prepared  from 
the  recipe  of  an  English  nobleman) 
would  have  the  same  effect. 


ADD  "HORRORS  OF  PROHIBITION" 

We  read  In  the  London  Observer  that 
Europe  has  become  "cocktaillzed."  There 
is,  imfortunately,  no  form  of  alcohol 
more  dangerous  and  at  the  same  time 
more  adapted  to  the  feminine  palate. 
Can  anything  be  more  tempting,  more 
seductive,  and  though  she  probably  does 
not  realize  It,  more  Intensely  demoralizing 
to  the  woman  of  today,  with  her  ardu- 
ous and  multifarious  duties?  You  are 
tired  after  a  long  day,  a  couple  of  cock- 
tails help  you  to  shine  at  dinner;  they 
also  make  a  dull  lunch  bearable;  they 
also  .  .  .  but  why  enumerate?" 

BUT,  continuing  to  drink  cocktails, 
you  cannot  break  the  habit.  You  are 
miserable,  depressed,  and  In  spite  of 
your  resolutions  you  give  In.  Try — yes 
it's  an  advertisement,  not  a  leading  edi- 
torial—try the  Turvey— not  Turveydrop 
— Treatment.  It  necessitates  neither 
nursing  homes,  doctor,  nor  injections. 

The  choir  will  now  sing  "To  A  Con- 
temporary Cocktail,"  a  quatrain  pub- 
lished in  the  Chicago  Dally  News: 
"■nnkle,  tinkle  little  drink. 
Cool  and  plausible  and  pink. 
How  I  tremble  to  begin  you! 
How  I  wonder  what  is  In  you!" 


Less  than  fifty  years  ago,  a  celebrity's 
portrait,  wriggled  Into  recognizability 
with  a  Spencerian  pen,  could  always  be 
counted  upon  to  collect  an  admiring 
crowd.  And  when  an  American  sewing 
machine  was  perfected  to  the  point  of 
reproducing  the  Sistine  Madonna  In 
iron-fingered  stitchery,  the  entire  na- 
tion knelt  in  worship. — The  Editor  of 
Antiques.  j 

A  GERMAN  FILM  | 

"Secrets  of  the  Soul"  Is  an  extraor-  I 
dlnary  picture,  and  has  a  certain  lu- 
cidity in  spite  of  Its  nature,  but  it  is 
the  lucidity  with  which  a  lunatic  ex-  = 
plains  to  you  how  he  became  King  of ! 
Iceland. — Sydney  W.  Carroll. 

AND    LIQUOR  EVERYWHERE 

I  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Goodspeed 
for  this  excerpt  from  "Cyder,  a  Poem 
in  Two  Books"  by  John  Philips.  Book 
n  page  62: 

"But,  if  Thou'rt  Indefatigably  bent 
To  toil,  and  omnifarious  Drinks  would'st 
brew; 

Besides  the  Orchat,  ev'ry  Hedge,  and 
Bush 

Affords  Assistance;  ev'n  afflictive  Birch, 
Curs'd  by  unletter'd,  Idle  Youth,  distills 
A  limpid  Current  from  her  wounded 
Bark, 

Profuse  of  nursing  Sap.    When  Solar 
Beams 

Parch  thirsty  human  Veins,  the  dam- 

ask't  Meads, 
Unforc'd  display  ten  thousand  painted 

Flow'rs 

Useful  In  Potables.    Thy  little  Sons 
Permit  to  range  the  Pastures;  gladly 
they 

Win  mow  the  Cowsllp-Posles,  faintly 
sweet, 

Prom  whence  thou  artificial  Wines  shalt 
drain 

Of  Icy  Taste,  that,  In  mid  Fervors,  best 
Slack  craving  thrift,  and  mitigate  the 
Day." 

WESTERN  HOUSEKEEPING 

(Racine  Joumal-Newe> 
NEWLYWEDS,  LOOK  I 
"Five  rooms  complete  household  fur- 
niture. This  furniture  almost  new; 
selling  at  real  sacrifice;  also  16  gauge 
shotgun  and  Lueger  pistol.  Inquire  at 
1645." 

1R.  H.  L.  asks;  "How  are  the  sash- 
welghta?"  for  he  thinks  guns  and  pls< 
tols  are  out  ol  date^  .  . 


This  reminds  us  that  the  Keeley  In- 
stitute advertises  "1926  was  our  Biggest 
Year  since  1917."  Old  Soak  writes: 
"Don't  you  think  us  old  graduates 
should  present  a  purse  to  Andrew  Vol- 
stead for  what  he  has  done  for  our 
alma  mater?" 


As  the  World  Wags: 

The  other  day  I  was  listening  to  a 
conversation  between  a  father  and  his 
son.   This  Is  what  I  heard: 

"Why  don't  you  get  out  and  find  a 
Job?  When  I  was  your  age  I  was 
working  for  $3  a  week  in  a  store,  and 
at  the  end  of  five  years  I  owned  the 
store."  His  son  answered:  "You  can't 
do  that  nowadays.  They  have  cash 
registers."  DVLA  LEMON. 

FROM  THE  ANANIAS  CLUB 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes:  Nine 
huge  biUboards  In  a  row,  and  not  one 
of  the  nine  was  a  clgaret  advertisement. 

RAPIDS  TAM. 


The  characterization  of  Sir  Rober 
Hart,  Curzon;  the  Maharaja,  Pratai 
Singh,  a  great  gentleman,  but  not  ai 
able  administrator— he  changed  hi 
white  cotton  clothes  five  times  a  day 
as  a  part  of  his  religion— Sir  Hay 
Singh,  Kitchener.  Roberts  are  vivid.  Si 
Francis  goes  back  to  Warren  Hastings 
who  sent  agents  to  Tibet  neprly  a  cen 
tury  and  a  half  ago,  with  good  result 
a  great  administrator  "yet  when  th 
danger  was  over  (the  reference  is  t 
the  French  in  India)  and  our  positioi 
in  India  was  assured,  Burke  and  Shen 
dan  had  the  unspeakable  meanness  t 
spew  out  venom  on  this  great  English 
man;  and  Macaulay  in  mere  craze  fo 
literary  effect  was  to  connive  in  th 
blackening  of  his  name. 

Perhaps  the  two  men  Idolized 
Sir  Francis  were  Major  "Roddy"  Ower 
who,  If  he  had  not  died  of  cholera  dur 
ing  the  advance  to  Omdurman,  woul 
have  been  In  the  Great  War  In  th 
very  first  rank  of  national  heroes;  th 
other,  Admiral  Nelson,  "a  supreme  ex 
Sample  of  English  genius  for  leadershi] 
land  of  those  qualities  which  are  mos 
necessary  in  national  life.  .  .  Welling 
ton  is  admired;  Nelson  is  loved. 

We  should  like  to  speak  of  Holkar 
the  Indore  Chief,  a  humorist  of  th 
first  water,  for  not  liking  bankers.  HI 
one  day  harnessed  the  Indore  bankers 
4nto  the  State  coach,  and  getting  or 
the  box,  drove  them  round  the  city. 

To  us  the  most  remarkable  and  en 
grossing  portion  of  the  boo'K  is  that  en 
titled  "the  Flowering  of  England"  inj 
which  Sir  Francis  describes  at  length 
his  studies  of  various  religions,  his  in- 
tercourse with  leading  philosophers  of 
England  and  India,  and  the  conclusloni  as  the  World  Wags: 
m  hi.s  mind  of  the  whole  matter.  i    Last  night  I  went  nto  a  drug  store  - 

I  for  a  cherry  phosphate.    A  man  came 

,      hi  leading  a  young  child  by  .the  hand. 
-  7  (The  fact  that  he  had  a  child  by  the 
/'  .  \  •     ./    hand  Is  of  no  importance,  it  only  proves 

Although  In  many  places  the  suaw-        ^^^^  ^^jg     not,  fiction.)  | 
berry  season  is  waning  or  Is  over.  Iti    -Give  me  a  pint  of  ice  cream,    he  , 
may  Interest  those  to  whom        °^^^l?^at  fiavor?"  demanded  the  dnig- 
18  poison,  brtaglng  a  rash  to  the  s^m.  ^j^^  ^^^n  turned  to  the  maga- 

that  the  Inducing  acid  may  easily  be  s  ^.Q^^ter  to  look  at  the  latest  bath- 
nnrrPTi-Pd-  that  Is  If  the  foUowlug  talejng  beauties  on  the  covers.  "Vamlla? 
corrected,  that  is,  "  chocolate?  Strawberry?" 

Is  true.  vnrk.    "Yes"  said  the  man. 

Bostonlan,  moving  to  New  York,  kenAWSTON. 
was  engaged  by  a  theatrical  compa^ 
for  a  southern  and  southwestern  tovur. 


DOES  SHE?    GOOD  GIRL! 

(Columbia  University  Summer  Bulletin)  [ 
"P.  E.  167s.   Individual  Gymnastics- 
Miss  Josephine  Petts.  ,    ,  ^ 

•p  E  168s.  Individual  Gymnastics. 
Advanced— Miss  Josephine  Petts.  Prac- 
tice to  be  arranged." 

GIVE  YOU  TWO  GUESSES 

(Adv.  in  the  Denver  Post) 

SMALL  yellow  male  dog,  female, 
llctnsVl>n  collar;  reward.    3947  Alcott. 

WHERE'S  JOSHUA  NOW? 

(Aflv    in  a  Povineton.  l.a..  'P^'^Z\ 
the'  sin  of  DRUNKENNESS 
This  hideous  monster  will  be  dragged 
from  his  lair  Into  the  noonday  sun 
Sunday  night  at  the  Baptist  Church. 


Mrs.  Eugene  Oollghtly,  who  has  hon 
ored  us  with  her  friendship  for  man; 
years,  came  back  from  Italy  last  week 
She  had  much  to  say  about  the  law 
and  order  now  maintained;  about  the 
cookery  and  how  dlfiQcult  It  was  to  ob- 
tain the  real  Chiantl;  she  had  seer 
MussoUnl,  also  Vesuvius.  Wlien  we  spoke 
jof  the  picture  galleries,  she  replied  (anC 
'we  wondered  at  her  stooping  to  the 
language  of  the  street):  "Oh,  I  was 
soon  fed  up  on  pictures.  I  learned  to 
dodge  them.  I  grew  so  tired  of  Saints 
and  Madonnas."  Then  she  said:  "If 
[you  would  like  to  read  a  delightful  book 
i  about  Italy,  a  book  wtlhout  gush  and 
tiresome  defcriptions,  get  E.  R.  P.  Vln- 
oent's  'The  Italy  of  the  ItaUans."  I 
bought  it  in  England." 

Although  we  do  not  always  trust  Mrs. 
Oolightly's  literary  taste,  and  when  any 
one  says  enthusiastically  of  a  book: 
"What?  You  haven't  read  it?  You  must, 
everybody  la  talking  about  It,"  we  re- 
solve never  to  look  even  at  the  cover, 
we  purchased  a  copy  of  "The  Italy  of 
the  Italians,"  published  In  this  country 
by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  read  it, 
and  wrote  a  letter  of  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment to  our  fair  friend.  i 

Tor  this  book  Is  not,  like  many  others, 
an  anthology  of  rhapsodic  comments  on 
famous    pictures,    statues,  cathedrals, 
landscapes  with  running  remarks  on  in- 
conveniences of  travel,  and  superficial 
reflections  on  economic,  political  and 
religious  questions.  Mr.  Vincent  did  not 
visit  Italy  for  the  first  time,  but  he  went 
to  Italia.  For  there  is  an  Italy,  which 
Is  more  or  less  of  an  English  tradition, 
the  Italy  evolved  from  accounts  of  re- 
turning travelers,  so  that  the  country 
has  long  seemed  an  English  heritage. 
Inhabited,  alas,  by  foreigners  who  claim 
absolute  ownership  and  call  the  land 
Italia.  The  two  countries  are  not  the 
same.  As  for  the  Italians,  "we  approach 
them  full  of  tolerant  good  fellowship,  full 
of  Giotto,  Raphael  and  Michelangelo, 
full  of  pergolas  and  Browning,  architect- 
ure and  Ruskln,  and  (caro  Lei  I)  we  are  i 
up  against  a  hard,  cynical,  rapier  play 
of  contradiction."  "Sunny"  Italy.  Italia 
has  seasons  of  cold,  drought,  dust  and  i 
malignant  winds.    Italy  Is   "familiar,  j 
limited    and    defunct."  .  Italia    Is  "a 
strange,  hard  land,  pulsating  and  llv-  ! 
Ing."  i 
So  in  this  book  no  one  need  expect| 
pages  from  Vasari's  lives  of  the  paint-^ 
ers,  from  Browning  or  Ruskln.  Mr.  Vln-J 
cent  speaks  for  himself,  and  is  w^ 
worth  hearing.  He  is  human,  obser  { 
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with  a  delicate  sense  of  humor.  He  leit 
his  guide  book  under  a  seat  in  the  train 
between  Paris  and  the  Alp". 

Take  the  matter  of  pictures.  What 
Is  the  real  attituude  of  an  uninitiated 
traveler  toward  painted  pictures?  "Does 
he  really  dislike  them,  does  he  enjoy 
them  all,  are  his  preferences  genuine, 
or  conventional  and  snobbish?"  Should 
he  accept  the  Judgment  of  others,  and 
look  at  only  the  pictures  starred  in  the 
guide  books?  "I  must  admit  In  shame 
that  to  me  a  picture  is  chiefly  a  picture, 
a  representation  of  familiar  things  or  a 
symbol  oi  a  literary  idea.  .  .  .  Our 
moods  largely  determine  our  attitudes 
toward  particular  pictures." 

Cremona.  Mr.  Vincent  went  into  the 
lute-makers'  workshop,  because  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  son  of  the 
last  lutemaker  while  the  two  were  in 
swimming.  They  drank  zabaglione — a 
be\  erage  of  hot  whipped  egg  and  Mar- 
sala wine — and  shared  that  "exquisite 
and  transitory  friendship  of  men  who, 
as  they  have  nothing  in  common,  have 
nothing  about  which  to  di.'=agre?."  On 
a  pillar  of  a  church  was  himg  a 
notice:  ,,   .    ,  j 

"Women  must  keep  their  heads  cov- 
ered— respect  demands  It. 

"Leave  dogs  outside — good  manners 
impose  it.  „        ,  ■„ 

"Don't  spit  on  the  floor— hygiene  com- 
mands It."  ,. 

It  was  at  Bergamo  that  a  Neapolitan 
lawyer  with  a  simian  face  waxed  elo- 
quent over  Italy's  contributions  to  the 
world  At  the  end  he  almost  shouted: 
'  "That  infamous  treaty  of  Versaille.s.  do 
you  find  in  that  any  gratitude  for  the 
part  Italy  played  in  your  war  and  in 
your  civilization?"  A  girl  of  oval  face 
and  dark,  languid  eyes,  passive,  myste- 
rious asked  him  if  he  took  sugar  in 
his  coffee.  He  did,  for  "the  preference 
was  a  hall  mark  of  good  breeding. 


Going  across  the  Euganean  Hills, 
lodging  with  a  peasant  grocer,  whose 
son  had  "withdrawn  his  thinking  fac- 
ulties into  his  stomach."  our  traveler 
asksd  how  any  foreigner  could  under^ 
stand  any  fellow-creature  who  lives 
mainly  on  maize-cake,  ciiestnuts,  oil, 
wine  and  macaroni.  Yet  it  is  the  peas- 
ants' "immense  capacity  for  patient  la- 
bor and  endurance,  their  inherent  op- 
timism and  tranquil  good  sense  that  1? 
the  strong  bedrock  of  lUlian  charac- 
ter "  Thus  moralizing,  Mr.  Vincent  vis- 
ited Petrarch's  house  at  Arqua,  as  after- 
wards the  homes  of  Leopardi  and  Car- 

**"'niere  Is  a  long  chapter  about  the 
,  Tloriou'?  Venice  of  the  past,  the  Venice 
1  of  today  ripe,  over-ripe.  "How  pleasant 
'  It  is  to  ponder  on  the  beauty  of  this  de- 
clining curve.    ...    Is  there  a  new 
Venice  springing  up  from  her  lovely 
death-bed?"  The  mosaic-encrusted  cell- 
ing of  St.  Mark's  might  at  any  moment, 

I  nave  cracked  and  come  down  OB  th 
j  head  of  "a  Doge  passing  in  the  pride  o 
j  ceremonial  glory,  or  on  Jacobo  Casa 

nova,  or  even  (whisper  It  low!)  on  Mr 

Ruskin." 


A  silk  mill  not  far  from  Milan  wa: 
visited;  there  was  an  excursion  boat  ride 
on  Lake  Como;  Verona  suggested  Shake- 
speare's debt  to  Itaha;  at  Bologna  where 
restaurant  tables  were  covered  with  rich 
slippery  macaroni,  haunches  of  meat, 
peaches  and  r.ie'.ons  twice  the  usuai 
siao;  c'.ives,  sausages,  swollen  flasks  of 
wine,  there  was  an  improving  talk  with; 
a  fat  priest  about  miracles,  "which  will 
happen  in  the  best  regulated  families," 
the  priest  assured  him.  Mr.  Vincent 
was  ready  to  accept  the  miracle  of  Saint 
Januarius  at  Naples,  as  a  fact  beyond 
'  natural  laws  now'  knov/n  to  us. 

There  is  an  amusing  description  of  a 
railway  Journey  on  a  hot  day;  at  Flor- 
ence the  question  came  up,  are  modern 
democratic  ideals  of  government  fatal 
to  the  artistic  impulse.  There  Is  much 
about  Siena  and  Its  Palio,  which  is 
vividly  described  at  length;  at  Borne  one 
is  spared  ihapsooies  about  St.  Peter's 
and  the  Vatican.  There  Is  a  pathetic 
chapter,  "A  Memory  of  the  Rlsorgi- 
mento."  connected  with  the  old  lady  the 
"Garibaldlna,"  who  in  her  youth  was 
the  "friend"  of  Garibaldi,  Blxlo.  Maz- 
zlnl.  Cavour.  If  one  collects  postage 
stamps  and  loves  liberty  he  should  live 
In  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino, 
with  its  army  of  60  men,  four  generals 
and  a  brass  band. 

Urblno.  Not  only  was  there  the  re- 
membrance of  the  famous  Court  at 
which  there  was  "good  talk"  perpetU' 
ated  in  Castiglione's  "Book  of  the  Oour 
tier,"  the  palace  represented  here  In 
one  of  Innes  Meo's  12  charming  colored 
Illustrations,  but  Mr.  Vincent  was 
amused  by  a  professional  stealer  of 
lump  sugar  at  a  cafe,  by  the  scene 
at  a  wayside  garage,  as  at  Foggia  by  the 
horse  race  and  the  Count  in  tweed  suit, 
patent  leather  shoes,  peaked  cap  and  a 
monacle — very  English.  And  at  last 
Mr.  Vincent,  homeward  bound,  feels  that 


When  the  Maharala  of  Baplam  and 
his  suite  disembarked  from  the  Mlnne- 
tonka  at  New  York  the  gaping  crowd 
became  aware  that  these  orientals  with 
yellow  turbans  and  huge  diamond  ear- 
rings were  redolent  with  pungent  per- 
fumes: scents,  gums, 

"Strewn  by  swart  Kings 
When  they  wax  amorous." 
But  the'  Maharaja;  Is  not  here  in 
search  of  the  ideal'woman,  not  here  to 
gaze  in  rapture  on  any  pi-lze  beauty  of 
an  American  state;  he  has  come  to 
,play  polo. 

We  are  not  told  the  nature  of  these 
perfumes;  whether  they  contain  the  60 
possible  ingredients. 

Even  in  Sunday  school  the  sweet 
odors"  with  which  Esther  was  treated 
for  six  months  that  she  might  find 
favor  In  the  eyes  of  Ahasuerus  who 
reigned  from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia, 
over  a  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty 
provinces,  were  not  described,  even 
named,  by  our  sallow-faced  teacher 
with  the  glittering,  Jangling  bracelets. 

Mock  not  the  Maharaja  of  Raplam 
because  he  Is  heavily  perfumed.  Napo- 
leon ran  up  large  biUs  for  Eau  de  i 
Cologne  and  scented  soap.  English 
statesmen,  Palmerston,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, Canning  were  fond  of  perfumes. 
George  rv  owed  his  perfumer  In  a  truly 
royal  manner  £500  17s.  lid. 

It  might  be  asked  whether  a  woman 
or  a  man  can  find  at  any  shop  the  one 
perfume  that  Is  in  precise  harmony 
with  personality,  for  today  we  all  go 
in  for  "personality" — on  the  stage.  In 
politics,  In  the  concert  hall,  In  the  pul- 
pit. 

Napoleon  and  the  world  famous  water 
'  of  Cologne!  The  Emperor  Vespasian,  re-  , 
•  forming  his  army,  turned  away  his  head 
in  disgust  when  a  young  man  much  | 
perfumed  came  to  return  thanks  for 
having  appointed  him  commander  of  a 
squadron  of  cavalry.    Vespasian  sharp-  i 
ly  said:  "I  had  rather  you  had  smelt  of 
garlic"  and  revoked  his  commission.  ] 
Yet  in  spite  of  Vespasian  and  the 
poets   Martial,   Ben   Jonson,  Herrlck. 
one  sniffs  gratefully  sweet  odors;  one 
likes  to  think  of  Dalila's  entrance  in 
Milton's  tragedy: 
"Like  a  stately  ship 
Of  Tarsus  bound  for  the  Isles 
Of  Javan  or  Gadlre, 
With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 
Sails  fill'd,  and  streamers  waving. 
Courted  by  all  the  winds  that  hold 

them  play 
An  amber  scent  of  odorous  perfume. 

Even  wives  and  daughters  of  New 
England's  puritanical  worshipers  per- 
fumed themselves  for  the  service  of 
the  church  in  our  village  of  the  Sixties. 
We  still  see  the  little  vials  with  white 
kid  around  the  glass  stoppers. 

Did  not  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jaggers, 
the  criminal  lawyer  In  "Great  Expecta- 
tions," always  smell  of  scented  soap? 
Artemus  Ward's  Uncle  Wilylm's  forte 
was  glorious  commerce.  "He  sold  soap. 
It  smelt  pretty."  And  Harrigan  s  Mr. 
MulUgan  when  he  rose  to  a  height  of 
prosperity  indulged  himself  in  scented 
soap. 


I 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Probably  in- the  near  future  flagpole 
sitters  will  be  seen  in  every  city,  towji 
and  village.  Will  not  some  one  of  of- 
ficial authority  tell  us  whether  a  flag- 
pole sitter  should  be  lowered  to  half 
mast  when  a  great  man  dies? 

Chicago.  ^  W.  A.  F. 

Bill  Souse  writes:  "What  do  you  think 
of  the  woman  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  who 
asked  for  an  increase  in  alimony  be- 
cause her  second  husband  wanted  a 
more  expensive  car?" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  friend  in  San  Francisco  writes 
that  in  Oalifomia  they're  all  excited, 
the  entire  population  dashes  madly  up 
and  down  the  beach  tearing  Its  hair; 
everybody  seems  to  be  going  nutty- 
some  guy  has  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  Honolulu  on  a  ^^^^^^^ 

APROPOS  OF  CABELL'S  "JURGEN" 

(Saturday  Review   of  LlteraUire) 

Every  night  I  kneel  by  my  little 
bed  and  offer  up  a  prayer  for  more 
censorship— not  less,  not  less,  O  Lord, 
but  more!  There  must  be  other  good 
books  that  deserve  their  boost,  other 
writers  of  a  like  excellence  that  we 
haven't  discovered  as  yet.  O  Lord,  bring 
us  all  a  nice  good  Clean  Book  BUI 
and  see  a  flock  of  new  stars  arise  m  i 
the  spacious  firmament!  I 

R.  H.  L.  IN  PARIS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Just  w*hat  Camille  Desmoulins  said  to 
the  revelers  that  night  of  July  12,  1789, 
that  turned  them  into  shrieking  ma- 

Mr.  Vincent,  homeward  bound.  feelVha.|mac«^-^^^^^^^^^  'gi^f  ^V^t 

anEnglishman^m^^^  ^'-'  ^ 

rejects  the  principles  of  the  Italian 
faclsmo. 


One  might  think  that  Jeffrey  Pulver-s  "Biographical  Dictionary  of  CM 
English  Music,"  a  large  octavo  volume  of  537  pages,  double  columna.  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  would  interest  only  musldaiM 
and  students  of  musical  history.  But  musicians  are  human  beings,  men  of 
Infirmities  and  passions,  nor  does  pronounced  talent  or  genius  prevent  them 
from  sometimes  furnishing  amusement,  even  amazement  to  the  outsiderr 
through  the  successive  centuries.  These  old  musicians  often  led  adventur- 
ous lives. 

Take  that  singer  and  lutenist.  famous  in  the  late  17th  centTrry.  Joto 
Abell.  What  were  the  "secret  services"  for  which  he  was  Paid  by  Ws  Mng. 
When  Abell  came  back  from  Italy  John  Evelyn,  heanng  this   treble  dng 
wrote  in  his  diary:  "I  never  heard  a  more  excellent  voice;  one  would  havr 
sworn  it  had  been  a  woman's,  it  was  so  high,  and  so  well       skilfully  man- 
aged." This  Abell  would  go  from  town  to  town  on  the  Continent,  i^o';  ^ 
own  equipage,  now  tramping  it  with  his  lute  on  his  back;  be  ^c^ld  pla^ 
IJS  Sg  in  noblemen's  halls,  or  occupy  a  fixed  position  at  a  court^  mei 
he  woS  not.  for  some  reason  or  other,  sing  to  the  King  of  Poland-  ^ 
were  let  loose:  Abell  then  lifted  up  his  voice,  ashe  himself  ^fj.?^^ 
well  in  his  Ufe.   At  Hanover  he  sang  arxd  *>«|P^,if .  ^^^i^^f ^  ^ 
princesses.    He  was  called  "the  Harmonious  Vagab*id^      The  f^^t  Mr 
Sngreve  wrote  that  AbeU  was  whimsical;  "so  that  when  he        sing  o 
iwt^on  the  stage  are  things  very  disputable,  but  he  certainly  sings  beyonc 
all  creatures  upon  earth." 

one  Ukes  to  think  of  Henry  Aldrlch.  writing  a  catch  In 
male  singers  are  aUowed  to  puff  their  pipes  dunng  the  reste  P^'T^^edtw 
Sis  purpose.  An  undergraduate  at  Oxford  wagered  he  would  find  ^dncn 
smoking  by  10  A.  M.  He  lost;  Aldrich  was  filling,  not  smoking,  his  pipe^ 

Thomas  BaltzaV  was  so  fine  a  fiddler  that  his  ~°»Pf  ''^^^^.f:  ^ 
desired,  and  company,  wrote  that  old  gossip.  Anthony  Wood,  especlaU: 
^cS  company,  delighting  in  drinking,  made  him  <^^^  ^^'y^^^^n^ 
nary,  which  brought  him  to  his  grave."  The  wonder  excited  by 
^  fingers  to  the  end  of  the  finger  board  and  back  again,  shows  that  tiie 
SSt  pSers  of  that  day  in  England  seldom,  if  ever,  climbed  Mgher  than 

^'^iLtTB^U^  gave  public  concerts  in  London,  there  was Ja 
targe  raised  box  for  the  musicians,  whose  modesty  required  curtains^ 
admission  charge  was  a  shilling  a  head,  "call  for  what  you  pleas.  A. 
iere  were  tables  in  the  hall,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  there  was  eating  and 
drinking  during  the  "very  good  muslck." 

There  was  Thomas  Brewer,  a  violist.  His  nose  was  "very  richj^f 
nibicund."  says  L'Estrange.  A  friend  reproved  him  for  his  over-indulgence 
to  sS^g  waters  and  sack,  "as  very  pernicious  to  that  distemper  and  inflam- 
mation of  his  nose.  Nay.  faith,  says  he.  if  it  will  not  endure  sack,  its  no 

'^^Jmal"Britton.  the  small  coal  man  of  London,  who  ^ ^J^^'Jj 
that  bec«ne  fashionable,  was  told  by  a  Jocose  ^entriloqiu^  m  g 
voice  that  unless  he  knelt  down  at  once  and  recited  the  Lord  s  Prayer  h« 
JSS?d  not  live  many  hours.    Britton.  much  affected,  complied,  but  his 

■  mind  was  not  at  ease  and  he  died  within  a  few  days. 

Why  did' the  great  John  Bull  exile  himself  from  England?   Mr.  Pulve 
■;   meaks  of  the  mystery:  "Charges  were  made  against  him  that  no  member  oJ 
:   Se  Chapel  could  face  unless  he  had  a  complete  defence."  The  Eng^sh 

■  bassador  to  the  Low  Countries  reported  that  Bull  "did  ste^  °f 

land  through  the  guilt  of  a  corrupt  conscience,  to  ^cape  the  f^^^^^ 
:    wSch  notoriously  he  had  deserved  ^n^^-as  designed  to^ve  ii^ct^i^i; 

him  by  the  hand  of  justice."    The  ambassador  named  sins  of  the  fl^. 
!   but  the  archduke  kept  Bull  organist  at  Brus.^els.  Later  he  was  the  organ 

i    1st  of  the  Cathedral  at  Antwerp,  where  he  died.   

i  Johi.  Dowland.  composer  and  lutenist.  was  of  sterner  stuff.  Honored  bj 
continental  dukes  and  princes,  he  wished  to  visit  Rome  having  p  cwec 
the  Duke  of  Florence.  There  he  was  promised  by  En^Ush  recusan>^  . 
kree  Papal  pension,  if  he  would  sene  Rome.  He  wept  because  he  could 
not  study  at  Rome  with  Marenzio.  but  he  would  not  become  a  servant  o 
"the  greatest  enemy  of  my  prince,  country,  wife,  children  and  fricnds_ 
He  did  not  suffer  in  the  end.  The  King  of  Denmark  gave  Wm  the  vcr> 
large  salary  in  those  days  of  $500  a  year,  additional  gifts;  gave  him  his  roy 
portrait,  decorated  him;  when  Dowland  later  had  an  appointment  ar  th. 
EngUsh  court  his  salary  was  Is.  8d  a  day,  plus  the  allowance  of  £16  2s.  Gd 
for  livery. 

Solomon  Eccles,  becoming  a  Quaker,  sold  his  music  and  instruments 
brought  them  back,  thinking  he  had  put  the  soul  of  the  purchaser  in  danger 
then  burnt  them  all.  During  the  plague  in  London  he  went  about  the 
etreets,  with  a  dish  of  burning  sulphur  on  his  head,  warning  the  people  tc 
leave  their  evil  ways  lest  they  incur  the  punishment  of  Sodom  and  Gomor 
rah.  He  was  whipped,  often  imprisoned:  "a  verj-  zealous  man."  Truly 
different  character  from  Henry  Eveseed  (ajso  Oveseed).  a  Gentleman  of  th 
Chapel  Royal.  The  sub-dean  and  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  peUtloned  th^ 
dean  to  remove  him.  charging  that  he  was  "drunke  many  dales  together 
so  that  he  was  alwales  fighting  with  his  fellowes";  that  he  rot*  from  hi 
bed  naked  and  ran  through  a  glass  window;  that  he  spoUed  a  dish  of  pot 
tago  "which  Mr.  Harrison  and  others  were  eatinge  of":  that  on  St.  Peter 
day  last,  did  violently  and  sodenly  without  cause  runne  uppon  Mr.  Gib 
boiis  took  him  up  and  threw  him  downe  uppon  a  standard  whereby  hi 
teceaved  such  hurt  that  he  is  not  yett  recovered  of  the  same,  and  with  al 
he  tore  his  band  from  his  neck  to  his  prejudice  and  disgrace." 

The  wretched  Eveseed  was  also  guilty  of  saying  that  the  subdcan  "sat* 
tn  chapter  as  the  Knave  of  Clubbs." 

Tobias  Hume,  soldier,  serving  as  a  mercenary  to  Sweden,  was  a  g»m 
Wrt  and  a  composer  of  music  that  would  now  be  caUed  "progrwmnatlc.'i 
He  wrote  in  a  dedication  to  one  of  his  works:  i 
"My  profession  beeing.  as  my  education  hath  beene  Armes,  the  onel:^ 
effeminate  part  of  mee,  hath  beene  Muslcke:  which  in  me  hath  beene  alwrnJef 
Generous  because  never  mercenarie."  He  died  Insane,  having  issued  a  bom 
bastic  petition  offering  to  do  naval  and  military  wonders,  yet  It  has  beer 
said  of  him  by  Peter  Warlock  in  "The  English  Ayre."  which  was  publisher 
last  year,  that  Hume's  song.  "Fain  would  I  change  that  note."  has  made  hin; 
Jmmortal:  "one  of  the  most  perfect  melodies  ever  penned  by  an  Englishman.' 


And  so  Henry  L&wes.  the  Lawes  of  Milton,  suffering  flnancial  los^, 
ould  write:  "I  am  not  so  low  to  bow  for  a  subsistence  to  the  Follies  of 
Ills  Age." 


'  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  Thomas  Mace  playing  on  his  lute  while  his  wife 
'a  Intent  on  her  needle-work,  very  still  and  quiet,  listening  to  all  he  played. 
!svelyn  wondered  at  that  "stupendous  violin"  (sic)  Signer  Nicholao  who  "had 
n  ttroke  so  sweet,  and  made  it  speak  like  the  voice  of  a  man."  We  regret 
o  learn  that  one  Mudd,  an  organist,  had  a  sad  reputation  for  drunken- 
)Mb;  that  Michael  Wise  is  said  to  have  gone  Into  the  street,  boiling  with 
i-ige,  having  quarreled  with  his  wife;  a  tempest  was  raging;  a  night  watch- 
■  BSD  felled  him  with  his  weapon  for  falling  to  give  an  account  of  himself. 


But  Mr.  Pulver  is  not  only  pleasingly  anecdotal;  his  book  Is  a  vast 
storehouse  of  information  and  criticism;  and  not  only  of  the  great  Tallls, 
Tye,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  Purcell,  but  of  lesser  lights,  some  of  them  long  extin- 
guished but  shining  in  their  day.  There  are  lists  of  works,  lists  at  first 
pttblicatlons  and  reprints.  There  Is  also  a  remarkably  full  Index  with  all 
B»»imer  of  cross  references.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Pulver  finds  two  causes  for 
tbe  arrest  of  characteristically  English  music  at  the  death  of  Purcell:  The 
ftjndiiess  of  Charles  the  Second  for  French  music  and  the  arrival  of  Han- 
del The  book  should  be  In  the  library  of  everyone  Interested  In  the  «?lori- 
oas  English  music  of  the  past,  or  In  the  condition  of  musicians  wanderinf. 
or  to  fixed  and  honorable  positions.  P.  H. 


numerous  historians.  They  all  agree 
only  on  one  thing,  "aux  armes,"  which 
means  "to  arms."  We  can  write  0am- 
iUe's  speech  for  him  as  well  as  any- 
body else,  and  we  think  he  said  that 
the  farmer  canpot  make  a  living  any- 
more; the  King  of  England  Is  a  big 
stiff;  we  miist  get  out  the  vote;  we 
stand  at  Armageddon  and  we  battle 
for  the  Lord;  give  us  light  wines  and 
beer;  write  to  your  congressman  today;  | 
around  her  neck  she  wore  a  yellow 
ribbon;  call  me  Cam;  get  out  the  vote; 
save  the  people  from  the  Demon  Rum; 
political  purity  and  civic  righteousness; 
get  out  the  vote;  let  the  people  rule; 
no  third  term  for  King  Louie. 

R..^I.  L. 

WAITING  ON  THE  QUAY 

(For  Ae  th»  World  Wan) 

Known  you  before?  Yes,  aeons  we  have 
known  ,     .  , 

Each  other,  worshipped,  wept,  laughed, 

— If  we  could 
Recall  th'  events.    Maybe  with  masks 
of  wood 

We  played  in  Attic  city;  or  In  stone 
We  watched  an  obelisk  take  form;  or 
prone 

We  stammered  prayers  to  Buddha  for 

our  good; 
Or  at  the  Crucifixion  met  and  stood 
And   suffered,   wild  hearts  withering 

without  moan. 

|Last  night  we  met,  you  pale  and  si- 
lent; I 

3alm,  waiting  for  th*  ascending  tide 
and  mine 

To  know  and  yours  to  know,  as  eye  held 
eye, 

The  world's  eternal  beauty  by  a  sign 
lobscure  but  sure.  Against  the  ancient 
sky 

ilanced  modern  lights  in  geometric 
line. 

EVA  HAMMOND  CHURCHILL 

The  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychol 
logiy  says  a  good  milker  must  possess 
Iperseverance,  patience,  punctuality,  d(S  I 
I  termination,  steadiness,  love  of  work,  a  ' 
IconvefsSilonal  gift,  concentration,  gen-  i 
leral  intelligence.   It  was  a  city  man  j 
Iwhp,  having  bought  a  farm,  thought  he  I 
Iwould  gain  experience  in  milking  by 
eginning  with  a  calf.  Should  one  vary 
one's   conversation   for    a   Jersey,  a 
}uemsey,*a  Holstein? 

Kb  the  World  Wags: 
In  his  forthcoming  work  on  "The 
nerlcan  Language,  If  Any,"  Mr.  Will- 
lam  (Bill)  Schmaltz  has  caused  to  be 
Inserted  the  following  definitions,  com- 
piled after  serious  study  of  constabulary 
aethods  and  practices: 
Riot — Any  assemblage  of  persons  hold- 
the  police  to  be  dunderheads,  buf- 
{Coons,  clowps,  morons  or  oafs;  any  in- 
elllgent  group  of  citizens  meeting  In  a 
public  place. 

Inciting  to  Riot — Any  speech  reflect- 
ing on  the  intelligence  of  the  police; 
any  funny  business. 

Tiot  Call — Invitation  to  skull-crashing 
ty.  Issued  promptly  on  the  "jostling" 
I  1  an  officer,  or  the  sound  of  a  horse- 
laugh. 

Public  Servant — A  skull-crasher;  a 
police  sergeant  issuing  riot  call. 

Funny  Business — Something  that  will 
make  a  most  unfavorable  impression  on 
n  public  servant.    Anything  he  can't 
understand.    Any  word  of  more  tha 
one  syllable.  VOX  CLAMANTIS. 


1 



We  doubt  if  even  the  name  of  tt 
Princess  Is  now  familiar  to  many,  yl 
this  woman  played  for  many  years  a 
Important  part  In  the  history 
Eiu'ope,  played  a  heroine's  part 
;  keeping  the  miserable  Philippe  the  Fift 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  where  he  hai 


The  Prince:^.::,  sen.  Lj  Louis  as  Cam- 
arera  Mayor,  waged  war  against  the 
tontillo,  a  long  heavy  trato,  short  a 
the  back  but  long  m  front  and  at  the 
sides  to  hide  the  women's  feet,  which 
were  very  small,  the  most  attractive 
part  of  their  bodies,  but  Spanish  hus- 
bands did  not  wish  them  to  be  saw^ 
"It  is  a  crime  here,"  wrote  BlecoiOTP  ^ 

to  show  the  feet  and  there  are  hus- 
bands  extravagant  enough  to  say  that 
they  would  rather  see  their  wives  dead 
than  that  their  legs  should  be  seen.' 
Was  there  not  an  old  saying:  "The 
Queen  of  Spam  has  no  legs"?  The 
Queen  forbade  the  tontillo  in  her  pres- 
ence because  it  embarrassed  service  and 
raised  clouds  of  dust  which  were  bad 
for  her  lungs.  j   ,  ui 

The  Queen,  ^rave,  wise,  admirable 
woman,  even  if  she  had  a  temper,  died 
of  tuberculosis  when  she  was  25.  The 
doctors  said  the  only  way  of  savtag  her 
was  human  milk.  (The  nourishment 
given  to  the  dying.) 

(When  the  measles  was  raging  in 
Paris  in  1712  Mme.  de  Maintenon  wrote 
that  the  Dauphine,  sick  with  an  in- 
flammation of  the  jaw,  found  a  UtUe 
relief  by  taking  four  doses  of  opium 
and  chewmg  and  smoking  tobacco.) 

Traveling  In  Spam  was  then  hke 
moving  house.   There  were  no  iims.  no 


sort  of  accommodation  on  the  roaos. 
Even  the  beds  had  to  be  carried  with  the 
traveler.   The  Queen,  moving  to  Burgos 
^  ^        -  T    .  When  the  Austrians  entered  Madrid,  was 

been  seated  by  his  grandfather,  Loui ,  ^it"  ,  ^ed  for  the  first  days.  She 
the  Fourteenth,  who  had  hoped  thu  £ad  only  two  eggs  for  supper. 


to  become  master  of  thac  country;  kep 
I  Philippa  King,  stllfened  his  bacibona 
prevented  Austria  from  obtaining  pos' 
session.   The  Princess  was  6  J  years  oli; 
i  when  she  waged  her  war  against  prin' 
1  cipalities  and  powers,  against  open  foei 
r  and  cunnmg  traitors,  against  Intrigued 
within  and  without;  with  Philippe  an' 
Louis  ungrateful,  and  at  the  end  cruJ 
m  their  persecution  of  her.    A  Prln^ 
cess,  who  had  bien  twice  married;  wh; 
bad  had  cardinals  and 


The  second  wife  of  the  miserable  king 
of  Spain  was  Elisabeth  Famese,  Prlncep 
of  Parma,  once  beautiful,  but  terribly 
disfigured  by  the  smallpox,  mascuhne, 
violent,  suspicious,  ignorant,  having  a 
delightful  voice,  eatmg  for  two,  drink- 
InE  like  a  trooper,  a  good  shot,  ready 
to  hear  and  teU  the  coarsest  joses.  Doni- 
inaung.  she  ministered  to  the  satyriasis 
01  the  king.  The  story  of  the  last  days 


Miss  Smith  i:i  luny  and  '-ii->'r- 

talng  preface  discu.sses  the  question. 
John  Masefield,  the  late  J.  E.  Patterson 
and  the  late  F.  T.  Bullen,  seamen  all, 
favor  "Chanty"  or  "Chantey."  Miss 
Smith  says  that  among  sailors  the  word 
has  generally  been  spelt  as  pronounced 
—"Shanty."    Is  "Chanty"  derived  from 
the  French  verb  "Chanter,"  to  sing? 
"Shanty,"  she  says,  is  In  negro  parlance, 
a  hut;  in  the  West  Indies  when  a  man 
changed  his  residence  he  move(l  his 
house  with  him,  with  one  man  sitting 
on  the  root  and  singing  a  song,  while 
those  harnessed  to  the  ropes  and  pull- 
ing were  a  friendly  chorus.    She  does 
not    say    that,    according    to  some, 
"Shanty"   is  derived  from  the  Irish 
"sean,"  old,  and  "pig"  house;  or  that 
rough  or  rickety  wooden  huts  or  cabins 
in  the  United  States  are  shanties.  She 
examines  both  theories  and  sensibly  re- 
jects both  of  them.    "It  may  be  that 
the  word  'Shanty'— like  the  thing  it  sig- 
nifies— simply  'growed.' "   Nor  does  she 
believe  that  the  great  bulk  of  these 
songs  are  of  negroid  origin.    It  has 
always  been  the  habit  of  seafaring  men 
to  sing  when  they  were  at  work.    It  is 
not  likely  that  the  English  sailor  was 
mute  until  a  West  Indian  negro  taught 
him  to  lift  up  his  voice.    As  for  the 
tunes,  she  reminds  us  that  many  ships 
of  the  British  royal  navy  and  nearly 
all  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury carried  a  ship's  fiddler,  to  play 
tunes  when  the  anchor  was  being  hove 
and  on  other  occasions.    One  was  at- 
tached to  a  British  brig  as  late  as  the 
1890's.    Is  it  not  probable  that  sailors, 
in  the  absence  of  a  fiddler,  knowing  the 
tunes,  made  up  verses  to  fit,  as  English 
,  marching  regiments  have  their  tunes 
I  when  the  band  is  silent:  as  that  of  the 
[Loyal  North  Lancanshire's: 
!    "I  feel  no  pain,  dear  mother,  now. 

But  oh,  I  am  so  dry! 
Oh.  take  me  to  a  brewery 

And  leave  me  there  to  die." 


princes  f  oi  i  (,f  the  half -mad  Philippe,  the  filth  m 
lovers;  who  had  aroused  the  jealousy  ol  Lj^j^jgij  he  passed  his  days,  not  leavmg 
Mme.  Mamtenon,  who,  noted  for  hejlj^jg  bed  for  six  months,  without  shay- 
amorous  adventures,  was  first  of  all  ^^g,  cutting  his  nails  or  changing  his 
ambitious  for  power.  If  she  dreamed  unen;  now  gloomily  silent,  now  shrlek- 
of  bemg.^  Queen  of  Prance,  for  Louis,  j^g  and  biting  his  arms,  poisoned  with 
when  she  was  near  him,  was  enchanted  aphrodisiacs  has  been  well  character- 
by  her  physical  spell  and  her  lively  jged  as  "Dantesque." 
wit,  when  Mme.  Maintenon  was  so  (ts-i| 
obliging  as  to  persist  In  living,  sh  |, 


And  in  the  picture  gallery  as  de- 
scribed by  this  author  are  portraits  of 
schemers,  hypocrites.  Uars— Louis  the 
Fourteenth  among  them— perverts,  men 
and    women    of    incredible  baseness. 
Those  whom  the  Princess  had  befriend- 
ed advanced  to  high  station,  betrayed 
her  The  Due  d'Orleans  is  not  the  only  . 
sinister  figure.  There  is  the  great  gen-  i 
eral,  the  Due  de  Vendome,  whose  lack  t 
of  cleanhness  and  decency  were  famous, 
whose  health— and  nose— had  sufiered  , 
from  his  monstrous  debaucheries,  who  ■ 


The  life  of  that  extraordinary  woman, 
Marie-Anne  de  la  Tremo.Ue.  "The 
Princess  des  Ursins."  has  been  written 
by  Maud  Cruttwell,  written,  not  taken, 
for  Miss  (perhaps  Mrs.)  CrutweU,  un- 
''p  certam  contemporaneous  blogra- 
pners,  is  not  an  assassin.  The  book, 
'^'^  portraits,  is  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


than  fresh;  the  great  general,  who  died 
at  Vinaros,  abandoned  by  every  one, 
crying  out  to  the  last  valets  when  they 
(iragged  away  his  mattress  and  counter- 
pane, not  to  let  him  die  naked  on  the 
straw.  ,  , 

And  of  all  these  men  and  women  only 
the  Princess,  Marie  of  Savoy,  Mme. 
Maintenon,  in  spite  of  her  jealoasy,  that 
faithful  friend  of  the  princess,  the 
Duchess  de  Noallles,  and  a  fev/  men, 
unstable  in  friendship.  sUnd  out  in 
pleasing  contrast.  , 

Truly  an  engrossing  book,  this  frin- 
cess  des  Ursins."  valuable  as  a  history, 
mteresting  as  a  pictuie  or  character  anc 
manners. 


demanded  a  kingdom  of  her  own.  and 
at  the  last  in  Rome  ruled  the  Uttl.. 
court  of  James  Stuart,  known  as  th 
Old  Pretender,  who  in  the  eyes  of  th- 
Pope  Clement  the  Eleventh  was  the 
legitimate  King  of  England. 

I    The  story  of  the  War  of  Spanish  Sue 
I  cession  is  told  vividly  and  with  not  too 
'much   detail.     How   kings,  cardinals 
! mighty  men  in  politics  and  war  did  lie:  ^  

iwhat  examples  of  contempUble  mean- i  ate  enormously  and  Y.<?raci(Di^ly.  pre 
,  ^  ,       ,  ferrtne  fish,  and  stinking  flsh  better 

'ness  In  the  Intrigues!  lerrm^  uau,    u  =  .     .     .  , 

But  this  book  abounds  in  the  por- 
traits of  characters,  and  In  description! 
of  the  manners  and  life  in  Spain.  The 
author  necessarily  quotes  freely  fron 
journals  and  letters  of  the  time,  es 
pecially  from  the  memoirs  of  Salnt-Sl- 
mon,  though  she  calls  him  a  snob,  a 
sycophant,  a  man  possessed  of  all  th 
ignominious  virtues,"  malicious.  Salnt- 
31mon,  himself,  m  his  youth,  33  year, 
younger  than  the  princess,  was  one  ol 
her  most  ardent  adinirers,  and  wrote  ir. 
later  years  minute  and  at  times  elo- 
quent descriptions  of  her,  a  woman, 
galante"  at  60  and  even  at  70. 

When  Philippe  d'Anjou,  put  on  th 
throne  of  Spain  against  his  will,  a  sick- 
ly youth,  ill-made,  almost  hump-backed 
amazingly  sensual,  went  to  his  countrj 
he  Spaniards  showecP  their  joys  by  bul 
Pghts  and  autos-da-fe  in  the  towns 
.^long  the  road.    He  offended  his  sub- 
jects, for  he  was  sickened  by  the  sigh, 
of  blood  and  smell  and  crackle  of  burn 
flesh.    When  his  first  wife,  Marie  ol 
3avoy,-  married  at  thirteen,  educated  b\ 
her  father  the  duke,  to  play  on  Phil- 
ppe"'s  sensuality,  to  further  his  (th( 
Duke's)    poUtical   schemes,   the  ship 
iiagniflcent  as  it  was  that  bore  her 
.vith  attendants  clad  in  silk  and  silve; 
sloth,  was  infested  with  bedbugs.  Spair 
was  then  in  a  state  of  complete  deca- 
dence; no  commerce,  no  industry,  nc 
money.    There  was  not  a  sou  to  bu> 
Liapkins  at  the  Court.    The  palace  ser- 
vants were  in  rags.     The  grandees 
vrote  Saint-Simon,  were  contemptuou: 
irkl  contemptible.    "They  have  nothing 
xcept  pride,  poverty,  laziness  and  tht 
■j-philis."    When  a  nurse  was  reqmrcc 
.'or  the  Queen's  first  child  it  was  not 
:!asy  to  find  one  not  born  with  the 
'.lereditary  taint.    The  Court  was  som- 
bre, rigidly  Oriental.     wmdows    had  | 
vooden  screens;  coach  windows  wen  ' 
heavily  curtained.    The  sexes  were  sep-  | 
irated  at  the  theatre.     The   palaces  | 
swarmed    with   dwarfs,   arrogant,  de- 
formed bodily  and  mentally.    No  chairr 
n  the  palace  except  for  the  King  and 
he  Queen.    Men  stood;  the  women  sat 
on  cushions  on  the  floor.  No  "hygienic 
■vccommodatlon"    of    any    sort.  Th' 
.vomen  cultivated  leanness,  and  rougec: 
?ven  their  shoulders,  as  the  cheeks  anc 
shoulders  of  the  palace  statues  were 
rouged. 


When  the  Pequod  left  Nantucket  wita 
Capt.  Ahab  in  the  cabin  plotting  against 
his  enemy  Moby  Dick,  the  great  white 
whale,  Bildad  was  looking  over  the  bows 
for  the  approaching  anchor,  and  at 
Intervals  singing  what  seemed  a  dismal 
stave  of  psalmody,  to  cheer  the  hands  at 
the  windlass,  who  roared  forth  some 
sort  of  a  chorus  about  the  girls  in  Boo- 
ble  Alley,  with  hearty  good  will.  Yet 
Bildad  had  told  them  no  profane  songs 
would  be  allowed  on  board  the  Pequod 
particularly  in  getting  under  weigh,  and 
Charity  his  sister,  had  put  a  small 
choice  copy  of  Watts  in  each  seaman's 
berth.  Yes,  Bildad  himself  sang  before 
the  ship  gained  the  offing: 
"Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood 

Stand  dressed  in  living  green. 
So  to  the  Jews  old  Canaan  stood. 
While  Jordan  rolled  between." 
Is  the  chorus  about  the  girls  in  Booble 
Alley  sung  anywhere  today,  as  a  cap- 
stan, pumping  or  halliard  shanty?  We 
write  "shanty"  for  so  it  is  in  Miss  C. 
Pox  Smith'.i  "Book  of  Shanties."  a  hand- 
some volume  in  the  words  and  music  of 
31  of  these  sea  songs,  published  by 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company.      Is  it 
"chanty"  or  "shanty?"  The  Oxford  dic- 
tionary is  for  the  former  spelling;  the 
Standard  has  the  spelling  "chantey. " 


Shantying  was  at  its  best  between 
1850  and  1875,  she  says,  and  then  no 
one  thought  of  noticing  the  words  or 
music.  Shanties  and  old  countryside 
songs  were  aUke  thought  vulgar  by  the  ' 
average  Victorians,  often  "unprintable 
songs  sung  by  distinctly  undesirable ; 
people,  socially  considered."  It  is  true 
that  the  words  are  often  exceedingly 
coarse,  these  songs  are  not  in  Miss 
Smith's  collection.  Perhaps  she  will 
some  day  publish  them  in  a  limited  edi- 
tion, as  Bishop  Percy  compiled  an  extra 
volume  to  go  with  his  "Rellques  of  An- 
cient English  Poetry." 

Some  of  the  shanties  in  the  present 
volume  have  a  piano  accompaniment, 
but  they  are  best  unaccompanied,  or 
by  a  fiddle,  concertina  or  mouth  organ. 
They  should  not  be  sung  in  a  music  hall 
with  an  absurd  stage  setting.  "Strong 
men  have  wept  to  see  such  things  done." 

The  outstanding  thing  about  most  of 
the  shanties  is  their  melancholy;  they 
should  never  be  sung  as  fast  as  a  horn- 
pipe. 

Miss  Smith  has  annotated  copiously 
these  songs.  If  "Rio  Grande"  is  sung, 
say  "Ry— o"  not  Ree — o"  and  rhyme 
"Grande"  with  "sand."  Who  was  Sally 
Brown? 

"Sally  Brown  she's  a  bright  mulatto — 

Way — ay,  roll  and  go! 
She  drinlcs  rum  and  chews  tobacco — 
Spend  my  money  on  Sally  Brown." 

The  tune  of  "The  Banks  of  Sacra- 
mento" is  that  of  the  negro  minstrel 
song,  "Campton  Races."  The  two  songs 
were  probably  written  about  the  time  of 
the  rush  to  California  in  1849. 

"Blow,  Boys,  Blow,"  is  said  to  have 
referred  originally  to  the  slave  trade; 
later  the  words  applied  to  the  hard- 
driven  swift  ships  from  "Down  East." 
Sometimes  Semmes  of  the  Alabama  fig- 
ured as  skipper;  generally  Bully  Hayes., 
a  famous  blackbirder  of  the  South  Seas, 
who  "seems  to  have  been  in  what  may 
literally  be  described  as  civil  life,  one 
of  the  mildest- mannered  men  that  ever 
slit  a  throat;  not  long  ago  I  had  a 
letter  from  a  lady  who  spent  her  youth 
in  Australia,  and  cherished  the  fearful 
recollection  of  having  as  a  child  sat  on 
that  celebrated  rufflai."-,  knee!"  Shang- 
hai Brown  was  the  infamous  San  Fran- 
cisco crimp. 

"They  call  me  hanging  Johnnie— 

Away-ay-i-oh! 
Because  I  hang  for  money — 

Oh  hang,  boys,  hang! 
"At  first  I  hanged  my  mother — 
And  then  I  hanged  my  brother — 
"K  rope,  a  beam,  a  ladder 
I'll  hang  you  all  together." 

This  shanty  fascinated  John  Mase- 
field. Was  Hanging  Johnnie  Jack 
Ketch,  the  famouf;  executioner?  The 
question  is  asked,  but  the  date  of  the 
shanty  cannot  thus  be  determined  for 
liangmen  iw  England  were  popularl 
known  as  J^ck  Ketch  for  a  century 
a  half.  : 


•\ncl  who  was  "poor  old  Reuben  itau- 
I  zo  •'  the  hero  of  24  verses?  He  certainly 
I  was  not  the  Danish  Daniel  Rantzau  of 
the  16th  century.  Miss  Smith  thinks  he 
mav  have  been  a  Russian  or  Polish  Jew 
i  named  Ronzoff   She  gives  amusing  rea- 

■  sons  for  this  belief.  Who  was  that  good 
old  man  "Stormev,"  the  best  of  skippeis, 
whose  shroud  was  of  softest  silk,  whose 
grave  was  dug  with  a  silver  spade? 

I  "I  wish  I  was  old  Stormey's  son, 
I'd  build  a  ship  a  thousand  ton, 
I'd  load  her  deep  with  wine  and  rum, 
'  And  all  my  shellbacks  should  have  some, 
lAy,  ay,  ay,  Mister  Stormalong!" 

■  Commend  us  to  the  Maid  of  Amster- 

i  f^*'"-  ^    ^  i  4. 

"I  put  my  ai-m  aroimd  her  waist. 
'  Says  she,  'Young  man,  you're  in  great 
I  hast*.' 

"I  took  that  girl  upon  my  knee, 
She  said.  'Young  man,  you're  rather 
free.' 

"But  when  I'd  "blowed  my  twelve  mopths' 
pay  ( 
Mark  well  what  I  do  say! 

But  when  I'd  blowed  my  twelve  months' 
pay 

That  girl  she  vanished  clfean  away — 
And  I'll  go  no  more  a-roving, 
•With  you,  fair  maid! 
A-ro''ing,  a-roving,  since  rovlng's  been 
my  ru-u-in, 
I'll  go  no  more  a-roving 
With  you,  fair  maid!" 

This  book  should  be  added  to  Miss 
Smith's  "Sailor  Town  Days,"  "Sea  Songs 
and  Ballads,"  "Full  Sail." 


James  Cruze's  Great  Picture 
Is  Revived 


"The  Covered  Wagon,"  a  film  drama 
made  several  years  ago  by  James  Cnize 
from  the  novel  by  Emerson  Hough, 
photographed  by  Karl  Brown,  revived 
bv  Paramount  and  presented  at  the 
I  Metropolitan  Theatre  with  the  following 

'i^M/T'^  ;;:-;j;,v„.^'|^'^»5 

.led  Winsate    '"^ 

"The  Covered  Wagon"  was  one  of  tne 
first  epic  pictures  and  its  great  success 


women  mak  appearance  and 

have  pleasing  The^  were  given, 

a  cordial  recepuon.  The  Templeton, 
brothers,  Mercer  and  James,  have  a 
dancing  act  with  an  original  flavor 
here  and  there.  The  boys  are  rather  of 
the  acrobatic  type  of  dancer  but  do 
I  not  allow  difficult  stunts  to  interfere 
with  the  grace  of  all  their  movements. 
Adeline  Bendon,  a  talented  young  dan- 
cer and  Charles  Embler,  pianist,  are 
included  in  their  company.  There  are 
other  entertaining  turns  to  complete 
the  bill.  '  ^-  ^■ 


John  Gilbert  Plays  Hero  in  | 
Bootlegging  Story 

t 

I  first  epic  pictures  and  its  greai  !.uu^<=joi  "Twelve  Miles  Out^"  a  film  drama  j 
I  established  a  motion  picture  habit.  _  The  concerned  with        ^g^ft^^Theatre  this 


"A  LA  mw 


ri- 
la^ 
ay| 


■'c 


TREMONT — "A  La  Carte,"  Rosali 
Stewart's  new  revue,  has  its  metrppol 
tan  premiere.  York  and  King,  Hoctr 
q,nd  Holbrook,  Charles  Irwin.  Bobb 
Amst,  Powers  and  Wallace,  the  Gier:. 
dorf  sisters,  Helen  Lowell,  Jay  Velie  an 
others,  head  a  large  cast. 

This  is  Miss  Stewart's  first  venture  i- 
the    revue    field.     "The    Show  Off 
"Craig's  Wife"  and  "The  Torchbearers. 
all  George  Kelly  plays,  have  been  h 
Boston  productions  to  date.    She  h: 
gone  to  the  vaudeville  field,  with  whic.  j 
she  is  well  acquainted,  for  most  of  her 
"A  La  Carte"  talent,  and  has  a  group  of 
new  faces  to  entertain  the  wearied  audi- 
ence "of  the  typical  grevue.    The  per-j 
formance  last  evening  ran  unusually! 
late,  so  these  remarks  will  simply  touch 
on  the  high  spots  of  the  production, 
course  changes  must  be  made,  things 
must  be  cut  here  and  there.    This  is 
taken  for  granted  in  the  presentation 
of  a  revue  filled  to  overflowing  with  tal- 
ent.   But  it  has  the  makings  of  first- 
rate  entertainment.   It  is  not  necessari 
ly  of  the  sophisticated  variety,  but  hai 
enjoyable  summer  fare  all  the  wa' 

through.  , 

The  dancing  takes  the  honors  of  the 
evening.  One  specialty  dancer  after  an- 
other steps  out  In  a  bewildering  series  of 
taps,  acrobatics  and  adagio  work.  Har-i 
riet  Hoctor  and  William  Holbrook,  re- 
cruited from  vaudeville;  Bradford  and 
Hamilton,  Karavaefl  and  Little  Billy 
were  some  whose  performances  stood 
iout.  The  ballet  of  the  evening,  "The  ^ 
Fairy  Doll,"  had  a  decided  Chauve 
i  Souris  flavor.  The  costumes  and  sets 
were  most  agreeable.  Practically  the 
whole  cast  participated  in  this  and , 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  pantomime  with 
uniifiiW-l  feeling. 

The  music,  consistently  tuneful  at  all 
times,  came  from  a  number  of  pens. 
"Baby's  Blue"  and  "The  Calinda,"  both  | 
I  by  Herman  Hupfleld,  seemed  to  have 
i  the  best  possibilities.    Jay  Velie  and 
'  Bobbe  Amst.  the  voung  lady  with  per- 
sonality galore,  did  the  flr.st  one,  and 
Powers  and  Wallace  introduced  "The 
Calinda"  which  is  a  new  twist  on  the 
I  southern  blues  and  the  occasion  for  the 
i  creation  of  a  new  dance  of  the  name. 

The  sketches  are  a  little  disappoint- 
1  ing.   The  Hattons.  Frederic  and  Fanny. 
'  furnished  one,  "Taxi  Talk,"  which  had 
its  amusing  moments  but  was  a  little 
•  too  long-drawn  out  for  revue  pace.  Mr. 
!  Kelly's  contributions,  at  least  the  two 
that  were  seen,  did  not  seem  to  set 
'  just  right  last  evening.   Re-writing  and 
'  judicious  cutting  will  unquestionably  ad- 
just everything. 

Charles  Irwin,  a  personable  gentle- 
man, easy  of  manner,  made  an  ex- 
cellent master  of  ceremonies  and  helped 
considerably  to  keep  the  pace  of  the 
performance  at  the  correct  speed. 
Yorke  and  King,  vaudeville  favorites, 
"stopped  the  show"  with  their  clo\vn- 
ing  and  antics  in  tin-type  get-ups.  The 
Giersdorf  sisters,  also  familiar  to  vaude- 
ville audiences  as  instrumentalists,  did 
some  vocal  harmony  a  la  Brox  5ister.<;, 
1  but  fared  much  better  when  they  pro- 
duced their  instruments.  The  audi- 
ence was  extremely  friendly  and  an- 
'  ■      .husiastically  througho) 


few  years  that  have  passed  since  "The 
Covered  Wagon"  was  made  have  been 
fruitful  ones  for  the  film  Industry  but 
even  now  "The  Covered  Wagon"  is  a 
great  picture  today. 

This,  as  you  probably  know.  Is  a 
screen  version  of  the  pioneer's  trek  tow- 
ard the  west  in  1848.  Its  dramatic  pos- 
sibilities are  limitless  and  James  Cruze, 
always  sensitive  to  primitive  courage, 
has  made  the  dust  rise  from  the  prairies 
and  fill  our  smug  noses  today. 

The  present  picture  has  been  cut 
down  from  Its  longer  predecessor  but 
memory  fails  to  nudge  at  which  places.  , 
The  photography  is  the  noteworthy 
thing  about  this  picture  that  has  lasted. 
It  is  a  brave  sight  to  see  the  white  robed 
wacims  rolling  *long  together,  to  see 
horses  and  wagons  fighting  to  cross  un- 
I  bridged  rivers.  At  night  when  the  camp 
fires  make  bright  smudges  and  prowling 
Indians  are  brought  into  the  back- 
ground it  is  found  that  the  camera  more 
than  holds  its  own  with  time. 

The  acting  is  old-fashioned  which  is 
one  way  of  saying  there  is  too  much  of 
it.  The  villain  is  so  mean  it  is  surpris- 
ng  the  celluloid  unwinds  gracefully  un- 
'.cr  him  and  there  Is  a  plentiful  sprlnk- 
ng  of  dolly  and  little  girl  episodes.  A. 
iung  and  charming  Lois  Wilson  is  or 


rprSed  at  the  State  Theatre  this 
!^-ee\  with  the  foUowmg  cast.^^^_^  ^^^^^^ 

Jerry  Fa.v  Ernest  Torrence 

Red  McCue   joan  Crawford 

.lane    Eileen  Percj- 

Maizie  '  '  paulette  Duyal 

Trini  Dorothy  SebasUau 

C'hiquita  — L=LitU-  -  ■■-  '  ' 


FATTY  ARBUCRLE 
AT  THE  ORPHEUM 


Mti£,.iiKLi\sKyTias  escapee  ii.ls  fatf 
Those  who  read  his  novel,  "The  fi 
of  the  Gods,"  remember  that  Die,  a. 
killed  the  sacred  bull  In  Crete,  waa  aeij 
tensed  to  the  stake;  saved  by  'nun! 
who,  in  love  with  her,  substituted  hirt 
self  as  a  victim.  She  was  borne  ^-.i 
to  Egypt  by  Tutankhamon.  envoy  to  ■ 
Cretans  from  Akhnaton,  King  of  Eg.  i 
It  was  a  strange,  wild  story,  with  ' 
underlying  idea  that  Christ  was 
cealed  In  paganism;  that  Osiris,  T<ii 
muz,  Adonis,  Attis,  Dlonysos  all  a, 
talned  Clirist,  were  the  shadows  of  Hi 

"Akhnaton,"  published  by  E.  P.  Di. 
ton  &  Co.,  Is  a  continuation  of  "T 
Birth  of  the  Gods."  Dlo  is  in  Egyp 
Akhnaton,  "The  Joy  of  the  Sun,"  is  t: 
hero,  the  greatest  of  Egypt's  Klnj 
"perhaps  no  lesser  a  prophet  th 
Moses."   Mary,  the  mother,  with  t 
divine  babe,  had  rested  at  the  foot 
the  Sphinx:  "Christ  was  all  that  Egj' 
had   been   waiting  for,   and  all 
thoughts  were  of  him."  The  chief  • 
lain  of  the  story  Is  Tutankhamon,  vi 
becoming  King  of  Egypt,  worshlppu 
Amon  instead  of  Aton  and  changed 
name,  which  had  been  Tutankhatd. 
The  novelist  remembers  a  saying  ?i 
the  prophet  Hosea:   "I   .   .   .  calli 
my  son  out  of  Egypt." 

The  novelist  nas  not    allowed  k« 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  ' 
Egypt's  feasts  and  burials;  of  royr  I 
wards  and  punishments;  of  slaves,  :r. 
cenaries,  plotting  Jews,  priests,  daiici 


cenaries,  pioumg  Jews,  pnesu. 
c<  r^mAilian  Is  Greeted  girls— to  choke  the  dramatic,  excitij 

Screen  Lomeaian  xa  «  ^^^^  ^ 

I  _  _  ■  A  ¥^     MiiAct'lArt     VtATTT     rw^i^/-i  X^ir^rr 


Cordially  by  Audience 


TWO  NEW  PICTURES 
ATMOOmBEACON 

Zane  Grey  Novel  Shown  asi« 
i      "Drums  of  the  Desert" 


.ung  and  charming  Lois  Wilson  is  oiii  T^'o  ^^'-'■;:j:,,Pj;S£ionTcUS^^^^ 

i»se  reels  and  it  was  here  that  Emestl  vitaphone  artists  Pr^^^"^""".  ^ 

orrence  was  dLscovered.    John  Fox  asl  furnish  entertainment  ai  ine 

d  Wingate  is  perfect,  past  and  pressntl  .  Beacon  Theatres.  The  topiine 

.'ith  his  "chaw"  and  his  strains  of  "Oh!?  ^'                 a  Paramount  picturing  of 

■Susanna."                                         ,  |  P''°t°Pr  rpv'l  popular  western  romance, 

The  revue  this  week  Is  composed  of  ^ane  Grey  s  popuia  ^^^^  ^^^j^ 

voung  ladies  gathered  together  from  va-  .f  V^e  Desert."  the  cast  com- 

•ious  cities  in  an  opportunity  contest  by  ,  Drums  of  the  u           ^^^^  sterling 

he  management  of  the  Publix  Theatres  ,  P"^'"|[aS  Millner.     The  associate 

.,j               ,.^,,r,H^  f/->  chnw  whprp  the  ;  ana  ividiicoi.ti        ,»„_(.•,   Ranks   in  a 


.iid  sent  the  rounds  to  show  where  the 
lent-grows  and  how  it  grows.  Every- 
.  le  concerned  should  be  complimented, 
here  is  a  remarkable  amount  of  stage  , 
,.  .,sence  In  this  group,  some  clever  dan- 
■ng,  singing  and  even  a  comedienne. 
.1  ss  Boston  is  represented  by  Victoria 
-•rbert  of  Roxbury  and  from  the  midst  | 
f  flying  heels  and  black-bottoms.  Miss  i 
■oston  steps  to  the  front  and  sings  | 
Kiss  Me  Again"  reminiscently  of  Fritzi 
cheff.  without  the  final  note,  however.  | 
ane  Johnson  adds  a  professional  ele- 
'.nce  to  "Young  America."     C.  M.  D. 

KEITH'S  BILL  LED 
BY  LEO  CARRILLO 


Leo  Carrillo,  an  Infrequent  visitor  to 
Boston's  legitimate  stage,  is  summer- 
ing in  vaudeville  and  heads_  the  bill  at 

Keith's  this  week.  ^^'^•^  "';°vlval 
cently  closed  in  New  York  >»  ^^^V-ri. 
of  his  famous  stage  success  •  Lombardt 
T  t-rt  Most  leeitlmate  star's  coming  into 
l^e-'-t^  a  dly"  think  it  necessary  to 

provide  themselves  ,  ^^^h  ^^"devUl 
mediocre  sketch  just  so  ^-hat  y,^"<|f^^ 
audiences  may  have  an  OPP"'^^"""^,.!? 
gaze  on  them.    Mr.  Carrillo  has  eU 
dently  seen  the  fallacy  of  this  arrange 
ment  and  does  sof^^^hing  entirely  dif- 
ferent for  his  audience.    He  steps  ot 


XAWW  lUQ    story.       ^•^\J^     uv^^o  oiu 

to  question  how  good  King  Akhnaa 
was  able  to  quote  freely  from  the  C!S 
Testament  and  Babylonian  scrlpturl, 
Merezhkovsky's  characters  "stand  oi; 
they  are  alive,  from  Khnumhotep  ad 
his  wife  to  Merlra,  high  priest,  wb 
killed  himself  for  having  TOnted  ] 
kill  Akhnaton.  a  righteous  man;  thfe 
Is  Issachar,  the  Jew  who  cried  aloj 
at  the  end,  "Behold  He  Cometh!"  H'2 
we  have  a  mystical  king,  knowing  tl 
ambition,  hatred.  Jealousy,  almost  8- 
jectly  ready  to  pardon:  the  son-ln-lKi 
plotting  to  overthrow  him,  under  cof 
of  religious  difference;  Dlo,  lovli 
Akhnaton  and  d\'lng  with  h!m,  "Ini 
fiery  stonn  of  love"  as  the  pala 
burned  like  a  candle:  gorgeous  desCT' 
tlons  of  th»  court  with  Its  trn»plr! 
and  processions,  the  religtous  rites,  1 1 
Dltiable  ooverty  and  suffering  of  « 
oppressed. 

This  is  a  time  when  youngsters  ^ 
compUsh  surprising  deeds,  from  Hor- 
lulu  where  four-year-old  Dorothy  Job- 
son  is  a  prodigious  pianist,  to  Pa(! 
where  children  conduct  orchestras  at 
are  applauded  as  violinists  and  pla- 
ists.  Little  girls  write  poetry  of  si- 
merlt  that  men  of  established  Uteraj 
reputation  are  accused  of  thus  CO- 
cealing  themselves.  These  little 
dren  "lisp  In  numbers." 

Now  comes  Peggy  Temple,  the 
year-old  daughter  of  an  English  Jo 
Inallst.    Her  novel.  "The  Admiral  « 
(Others."  written  for  the  enjoyment 
I  her  family,  now  published  by  E. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  is  amusingly  lllustra 
ibv  Ellzf.  Pvke.  and  supolied  with 
I  preface  bv  Sir  John  Adcock.   Will  cl 
i  dren  enloy  it  as  much  as  their  eld 
will  laugh  at  the  admiral's  report  to  ' 
'  "proner    authorities"    that  Tim 
loauRht  the  chicken  pox?    Will  11^ 
I  Arabella  and  bright -eyed  Tommy  fi? 
i  the  storv  of  the  admiral  In  hiding  fu 
Iny?     Children  are  now  so  palnfu) 
rvnn  and  Pauline  Starke,  wu"  |  sophlsUrated.    A  little  girl  told  us  • 

nortmg  cast  a  1  stars  from  the  leg  tmiate  ^^^^^  ..^^^      Wonderland"  w 

?.°i^:i  fr,rindiair  Louis  John  BarteK  M^^^   '     -slUy  book.-    At  any  rate  "The  aI. 


.and  Marietta  Millner^ 
I  picture  presenlg  Mon^y  B/^^^  Arthur 

'DANCE  MAGIC  bttw 
AT  WASH.  OLYMPIA 

Ben  Lyon  and  Pauline  Starke 
Star  in  New  Film 

Icoiorlul  «P«»y»"™lt  of  tSeareati 

M^;^f<-"''%'!:''J^'t"'L>iisi  W  Ben 
God  Jazz.    The  casi  i.;>  '"^  .^^ 


-?55fflSS|^^|=   -  

adiug  Louis  John  Bartels.  Ma  j  ^  .,g,jjy  y^^  ..  ^ate  "The  A^ 

u  rc;«.r,r  Isabel  Elson,  Fi-ancis  Weldon  Others"    will  amuse 

bel  Swoi,  i>>apei  r,^  _  nirture  is  i  fathers  and  mothers  of  these  crltl. 


^t^a^gelncTudrfgf^^^^^^^ 
bel  Swor,  ^M^^^ou.  ^l--^,^,, 
^-"^er^uionWs; 

X^nl^t  iTdL-^HoU'aournal  last^ 


youngsters  who  may  be  readlngPre^ 

on  the  sly,  for  all  their  parents' know . 

There  Is  nothing  phenomenal  In  tl 

-.7    -  fact   that   a   youngster   should  wtI 

^  thP  struggles  of  a  girl  to  I  poetry  or  even  a  novel.  Charlotte  B"---  ? 
It  tells  ,f  ,^he  stiu^gie  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^        ^  ^^^^^ 

free  herself  iro'JJ  against  dancing,  out,  were  writing  tales  and  whole 
New  England  honie^^»B  ^^^^  ^^^^       ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  J3  ^^id 

She  runs 


,  and  home     » ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j3  ^  . 

f  f,,r  n.<;  auQieiiLc  -        -  '  ;  musical  comedy.  In-i  Mollie  Palntef-Downe  was  not  much  o 

,  Li  r,rrtain  and  m  a  delightfully  comes  a  star  ^Xnaf  murder,  she  12  when  she  wrote  her  first  novel;  th 
lore  the  curtain  and  v.,>n.  1  vnu-.d  in       sensational  mu  ^^^^^       ^        Ashford-we  beUeve  I 

'  "I,    IX  of  the  bov  she  1  her  and  scout  the  Idea  that  Ba:  : 
ti  l  il  home  and  in  the  love  several  I  donned  a  mask— with  her  Inlmita  f 

He  II  had  turned  down  for  a  cart^^  ..^^^  ^oung   Visitors."     Our  read, 

elaborate  settings  ^^^]}^l'l„i,'\,^„^  and  should  welcome  Miss  Temple's  admli  ' 
tion  notably  the  hui 

two  beautiful  mimbers      

revue.  -  "unstamped  so  he  had  to  pay  on 


.1,=  o„rr<.in  miu  iii  »  — o         -  « -  'TooTinnal  murdev.  she   12  when  she  wrote  her  first  novel;  th 

r;;rs°evera  ''o?  T4"TaUan    dialect  juome  andj 
stories  for  whlph  he  is  famous.  H 
knows  the  art  'of  playing  to  a  J^^-^^^, 
vUle  audience  and  was  rewarded  yes- 
terday by  enthusiastic  applause_ 

Richard  Kean  Presented  a  s|"es  01 
characterizations  Including.  Shj^locK.. 
cardinal  \,olsey,  Uriah  Heep  and  Pet  r 
tho  miser  The  old  school  bnaKcs 
pelrean' actor  who  fl°es  things  m  t^ 
grand  manner.  His  quick  changes  anrt 
make-UD  were  excellent.  Jesse  Block 
Tnd  Eve  Sullv  in  "Two  Shovv-offs."  an 
act  mftten  for  them  by  George  H^ 
Bums,  were  unusually  good.  These  tu  0 
Youngsters.,  however,  have  a  lot  to  lean 


elaborate  ^HUngs  *f,f*"^„^i^,b  scene  and  should  welcome  Miss  Temple's  admli 
ion,  notably  the  ^^""Vnm  a  Broadway  with  Ws  explosive  opinions,  raging  wl  • 
hi^antlful  mimbers  from  a  uroaQNNuy        received  a  letter  from  his  neph 

"unstamped  so  he  had  to  pay  on  ' 
knowing  that  young  George  would  bt 
Soclalist^ — groaning  as  he  said:  "A 
I  see  you  wear  a' red  tie";  they  sho  ■ 
meet  Uncle  Walfalby,  "being  a  fussy  . ! 
man  with  a  pair  of  huge  whiskers,  e  '■ 
a  passion  for  horticultlal  (sic)  shov 

'els  »v,_,,  nMli  v-nnm  Mrs  Panprle  AmoM, 


opore  Ebers  wrote  his  novels  jj,gy       y^^^  ^rs.  Paperte  Anwll 
!^  nfP  his  brethren  In  the  ing  inelegantly  on  her  bed"  in  a  » 

of  old  Egyptian  life,  _toiogisf. ,  dressing  gown.  "Now  the  secret  or  - 

^^""'•■"^'^^"—"pr  'i-i&ve  a  lot  to  learn  i  trade  said  he  was  a  good  ^^^^  °     \o{  Mrs.  Paperle  Arnold's  rather 
WHmina  their  material  and  more  i       searchers  Into  old  Egyp.tian  manners  ^^^^^^y        ^j^^^  ahe  wore  an  e.xp. 
about  tlmng  tneir  '""^^f^       ^^^xd  not      !.       ^'    ,  about  the  pyramlds,U.jg,..    when  the  admiral  enter.v 

'*?/ipr'  %"e  bo\  has  an  especially   and  customs  ^^[yes,  conJ  room  by  mistake,  his  wife  saw  hlr-. 

hurt  either.    The  b«  has^n     p       ^.^  ^^^^^  ^     '^^  ?lTstX^    sal<i  Ing  out.   "WeU  I  don't  like  It.  you  V 

fldenUal  friends  of  the  °P^"!f'  eUst!  my  dear,"  said  his  usually  meeV. 
e  girls  in  "Glorified    Her?  Ebers  was  an  V?rnnet^d^tot%-ife,  "It's  not  what  I  hoped  0'. 
rather  conventionally  ,  gante  Gabriel  R'^f  ^"'.Cj^arm^TrpH  BnnrY  ''     There    Is  b'.Mr: 
act.       The    voun«l  !       -^^^^o"  our"k^o4leW  ^Z.  ' 


enga^ng  manner  and  a 
delivery. 

Five  Bay  State 
Harmony"  Is  a 
routined  sinKlne 


)Biali£t;  the  sarcastic  doctor  wonder- 
whether  Tim  had  the  smallpox;  and 
US  not  forget  Mr.  Wateringbury,  the 
,;:el^r,  or  Tony,  who  said  to  his  uncle. 
ijiiSmlral:  "^ne  day  you'll  be  glad 
n  to  black  my  boots."  By  the  way 
•  admiral  hated  hash  and  milk  pud- 
ig  and  smoked  extra  special  cigars, 
book  and  Its  pictures  are  non- 
L"  we  hear  Mr.  Gradgrlnd  say.  No 
C,  but  good  nonsense,  and  only  an 
Ing  and  nimble  wltted  child  could 
l^lven  life  to  these  droU  characters. 

Por  an  exciting  detective  story  read 
ind  the  Clock,"  by  Harry  Stephen 
etor,  also'' published  by  the  Button's. 
3  a  "detective  mystery  of  newspaper 
J."  We  are  mider  the  Impression  that 
was  Arst  published  as  a  serial  story 
years  ago.  That  It  is  Incredible  la 
respects;  that  Dr.  Flandrau  talks 
ily  In  a  preposterously  stiff  and 
lUS  manner  and  the  chief  owner 
Call  talks  with  the  managing 
as  no  newspaper  men  ever  talked 
lot  prevent  the  reader  from  swal- 
the  book  at  one  sitting.  Why 
!»  hunt  after  an  old  alarm  clock? 
hat  is  the  meaning  of  the  strange 
;j(age  to  John  Chinaman  penciled  on 

rlkerchief?  Why  was  this  China- 
Napoleon  Foy,  killed  at  night? 
IW  was  Rita  Thome,  the  girl  with 
'S  as  pools  of  purple  velvet,  with  lips 

0  Tlvid  splashes  of  crimson,  this  girl 
lojiad  a  Gubbio  dish  worth  at  least 

on  a  table  In  her  room?  Did 
J."  really  die?  To  be  sure  he  was 
Why  did  the  great  reporter- 
native,  Marvin  Peldoch  of  San  Fran- 
come  to  Chicago  and  hate  his 
le,  Jeff  Darrell  of  the  Call?  Who 
back  of  Dr.  Flandreau's  strange 
e?  Why  was  the  "Blonde  Beast 
men,"  who  had  been  brutal  to 
can  prisoners  In  the  great  war, 
cago?  Was  the  clock  found?  We 
ly  asking  questions.    We  would 
so  mean  as  to  spoil  a  reader's 
ent  and  check  his  curiosity. 

[t  la  said  that  Mr.  James  Joyce,  the 
of  "Ulysses,"  "has  tumbled  no 
tthan  13  languages  into  a  smoldering 
idble  and  we  are  witnessing  the  birth 

1,  new  literary  Idiom."  Why  13 
iguages?   He  has  proved  that  he  can 

singularly  indecent  in  ona^ 

'9  have  never  seen  a  fox  hunt, 
ither  the  fox  were  the  genuine  article 
in  anise-seed  bag  pursued  by  hounds 

1  men  in  scarlet  coats  and  riding 
■ches  galloping  over  land  that  is  not 
rs  and  thus  exciting  the  anger  of 
est  and  dishonest  farmers.  We  never 
rd  any  one  shout  "Yoicksl"  We 
r  Joined  in  the  song, 

K  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky 
Proclalmeth  a  hunting  morning." 
/e  never  complimented  Miss  Diana 
wn  on  her  receiving  the  brush  of  the 
r  beast,  nor  are  we  lost  in  admlra- 
.  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Assheton 
th  of  Tedworth,  in  Hampshire,  Eng., 
rmouslv  rich,  a  man  of  herculean 
ngth,  the  beau-ideal  of  the  British 
hunter  and  country  gentleman,  who, 
naster  of  hounds,  had  cut  off  no  less 
n  1500  brushes  from  as  many  foxes. 

nd  books  in  which  the  hunting  of 
58,  hares,  badgers  leads  the  authors 
fhat  are  called  -vivid  descriptions  are 
for  us,  pacifists  in  our  attitude 
ards  animals.    Now  and  then  a 
ter  Is  eloquent  or  amusing  in  show- 
how  a  poor  beast  or  bird  outwitted 
pursuers,  its  enemies,  four-legged  or 
-let'ged,  as  the  old  author  of  "Rey- 
d  tlie  Fox,"  as  Mr.  Henry  WUliam- 
In  "The  Old  Stag,"  a  collection  of 
iure  stories  by  a  man  who  had  al- 
dy  shown  by  his  "Sun  Brothers," 
me  Swallows"  and  other  books  that 
is  a  sympathetic,  poetic  naturalist, 
0  writes  delightfully,  unconventlon- 
u  humorously. 


n  "The  Old  Stag"  he  Is  on  the  side 
the  fox.  Read  how  the  big  boar- 
Iger,  Bill  Brock,  saved  the  life  of 
ij-over-llp,  the  poor  fox  who  came 
him  In  his  tunnel,  came  to  him  in 
dejection,  panting,  wiin  two  eyes, 
8  green  and  bleared  with  breath. 
l{  mud-balled  brush  dragging  on  the 
, .  cnimbled  earth,  the  badger  let 
iJWbs  into  his  kitchen,  "although  he 
!<S!^not  very  much  the  smell  of  his 
Is  and  his  breath."  He  not  only 
ad  him;  he  took  on  35  hounds  and 
'  fox-terrier  and  vanquished  them,  so 
(  they  went  home  to  their  kennels  as 
I)  sh  on  crutches.  "But  only  the 
e  ks  know  why  the  mighty  boar  went 
1  o  fight  the  enemies  of  Fang-over- 
1  vhom  he  found  on  his  return,  slum- 
nlg  in  a  kitchen  beside  a  heap  of 
r  I  iron  gins — two  of  which  old  Tom 
:ihrlegg  declares,  the  fox  had,  years 
- )  dug  up  when  one  night  he  had 
Bill  helplessly  trapped  by  fore 


and  hind  paws.   

Nor  did  Stumberleaf.  the  old  stag, 
lose  his  cunning  when  the  hounds  had 
nearly  tired  him.  He  swam  at  last, 
and  gallantly,  in  the  swollen  river  which 
spread  a  muddy  stain  in  the  sea  at  its 
mouth,  and  beyond  the  stain  was  Stum- 
berleaf. TThe  pack  that  had  chased  hini 
never  ate  again  in  the  kennel  yard. 
"When  the  carcases  of  these  hounds 
were  eventually  washed  by  the  tides 
into  Cardiff  harbor,  fish  had  eaten 
them." 


One  reads  of  Old  Nog,  the  heron,  who 
fished  for  eels,  as  he  had  fished  for  over 
20  years,  to  be  robbed  of  his  food  when 
he  went  back  to  the  heronry  by  the 
noisy  nestlings  after  he  had  baffled  the 
piratical  falcon.  One  reads  of  the  buz- 
zard Newliboy;  of  the  bob-tailed 
fox  who  behaved  as  though  the 
hunt  existed  only  for  him  and 
attended  the  meets,  even  the  one 
at  Hanging  Woman  Spinney.  What 
bird  bore  aloft  the  pale  pink  pyjamas 
of  MaJ.  Cavan,  V.  C,  D.  S.  O.,  M.  C? 
Then  there  is  \the  terrible  story  of 
T'chackamma,  dreaded  by  the  Kaffirs, 
of  the  baboons  that  raided  Intaba 
Kraal;  of  Chakchek's  raid  on  London, 
with  the  advantage  of  the  peregrine 
falcon,  Wlzzle,  son  of  the  One-Eyed. 
An  English  king  had  once  conferred  an 
earldom  on  one  of  his  ancestors.  "The 
Yellcrv  Boots"  is  far  from  being  a 
humorous  story,  this  tale  of  an  ex- 
soldier  and  escaped  convict,  "an  animal, 
not  wild  and  pure,  but  with  rot  in  its 
mind,  that  had  done  with  life,  but  with 
which  life  had  not  yet  done."  In  "A 
Day  with  the  Jelly-Dogs"  there  is  a  bit 
of  a  love  story  interwoven  with  the 
adventure  of  young  cockney,  Bert,  and 
the  hare,  and  his  dramatically  false 
account  of  the  hunt.  If  you  turn  to 
"The  Five  Lives  of  the  Isle-of-Wlght 
Parson"  don't  expect  to  find  the  ac- 
count of  a  clergyman's  follies  or  char- 
itable deeds;  don't  be  shocked  by  read- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  tale  that 
this  parson  had  a  piece  of  iron  stuck  in 
his  throat,  or  that  he  was  tarred  and 
feathered  while  tied  to  the  corpse  of  his 
brother.  There  is  a  rector  in  the  story, 
but  this  particular  parson  was  a  bird, 
the  phalacrocora. 

It  Is  worth  while  to  read  this  story, 
if  only  for  Bill  Crang,  "a  bulky  man, 
with  fixed  Ideas,  a  hearty  muncher  of 
big  mouthfuls,  a  hearty  beUever  in  a 
Jealous  Gawd  ever  ready  to  'ur-rl  the 
sinner  into  the  flery  furnace  of  'ell 
heverlastlng  furavurr'  an'-evurr,  broth- 
er"; whose  chest  was  a  hair  shirt; 
whose  "fry"  for  tea  was  pork  chops,  po- 
tatoes— "tettees"— kidneys,  mushrooms, 
eggs,  and  black  pudding  (chopped  chlt- 
terUngs  of  the  pig  mixed  with  groats 
and  barley,  the  whole  savored  by  the 
blood  caught  when  the  pig  Is  stabbed.) 

It's  a  good  book,  this  "Old  Stag";  a 
capital  book  for  those  who  hunt;  for 
those  who  are  hunted  by  Black  Care. 

i    A  novel  of  English  country  life,  also 
published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  is  also 
to  be  commended:  "Saltacres,"  by  Les- 
lie Reld,  whose  novel,  "The  Rector  of 
Maliseat,"  is  pleasantly  remembered. 
"Saltacres"  is  of  sterner  stuff;  it  is 
without  the  element  of  mystery  that 
nrovoked  curiosity  about  the  rector  and 
his  room;  it  is  the  story  of  a  woman 
and  her  ways  with  men.  Ethleen  sought 
happiness:  she  found  it  in  loving  a 
simple  farmhand,  and  then  stumbled  on 
his  wife.  The  meeting  of  the  two  wom- 
en Is  one  of  the  nnest  episodes  m  the 
book;  fine  by  the  intensity  of  rfsei^-e- 
Ethleen  marries  a  high  bom  gentleman 
rich,  generous,  a  man  of  culture,  but 
Insanely  Jealous.  „n„». 
And  here  tragedy  enters,  say  rather 
melodrama,   which   leads   to  another 
tragedy.  At  the  end  Ethleen,  well-to-do 
as  far  as  this  world's  goods  can  bring 
I  wealth,  is  happy  only  m  her  brother 
and  sistet.    The  novel  Is  an  entertain-  , 
Ing  mixture  of  pastoral  life  and  the 
theatre.    Mrs.  Molton,  the  housekeeper  , 
at  the  castle,  might  have  figured  in  a  • 
New  Vork  Ledger  story;  Mr.  Bartlett 
Ithe  lawyer,  unscrupulous  for  Ethleen  s 
'  good    might  have  been  the  deus  ex 
machlna  in  a  Drury  Lane  play;  but 
Ethleen,  her  father,  Robin,  are  very 
much  aUve.   We  are  not  so  sure  of  the 
say  Mr.  Conyers,  the  painter,  who  ran 
off  with  Nancy  and  was  courteous  in 
sending  a  telegram:  "Nancy  «afe  with 
me      Useless    to    foUow.  Conyers." 
Truer  to  life  Is  the  father  with  the 
words:  "An  excellent  and  practicable 
scheme,"  always  in  his  mouth.    As  in 
"The  Rector  of  Maliseat,"  the  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery  are  artistically 
simple  and  necessary  settings  for  the 
drama    The  drama  is  not  subordinate 
to  them.  Mr.  Reld  WTites  well,  in  dia- 
logue as  in  description;  well,  not  too 
well,  not  too  consciously. 

As  the  World  Wags  : 

"Auto  Insurance"  is  an  advertisement 
In  a  Staniford  street  undertaker's  win- 
dow They  insure  the  auto  and  get  the 

killed  what?    I  noted  the  other  day 

that  Mr.  Waltz  is  an  undertaker  in 
Everett.    Danse  macabre.     L.  A.  F. 


J    You  will  find  it  almost  as  dlfQcult  i 
Itodlscover  the  average  maa  m  tbe 
[perrect  mao^-TEobert  l^rsdo^  I 

I  /  tJ.^  ^  f    ^  ^  '1 

i  I  Experts  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation's  advisory  committee — 
among  them  Robert  Bridges,  poet  laure- 
ate, George  Bernard  Shaw  and  Sir 
Johnstone  Forbes-Robertson  —  require 
thesa  pronunciations  i  "Housewifery, 
"huzzlfry";  amateur,  "ammaterr"i  ate, 
"et";  caoutchouc,  "cowchlck"",  automo- 
bile, "automobeel";  sheik,  "shake"; 
nephew,  "neveu." 

A  sheUs  Is  stm  a  sheik,  Whether  you 
pronounce  it  with  the  "e"  long  as  In  ] 
"mete"  or  as  "a"  In  "mate."  Why 
l-huzzlfry"?  Is  It  because  "housewife" 
Is  derived  from  the  middle  English 
"hus(e)"7  A  man  "ate"  a  square  meal. 
Let  him  say.  If  you  ere  so  Inclined,  "I 
et  a  quick  lunch."  "Neveu"  has  been  the 
approved  English  pronunciation  tor 
many  years.  We  would  not  enter  on  our 
list  of  friends  any  one  who  said  that  he 
was  an  "amatoor,"  or  "amachoor  in 
"Uteratoor"  or  "ISterachure." 

"Cowchlck"?    Is  not  this  a  misprint 
for  the  approved  pronunciation  "kowt- 

^^"i^uzzifry"!  This  would  lead  one  to 
infer  that  a  supposedly  excellent  and 
amiable  housewife  was  really  a  hussy. 


IN  SKOWHEGAN  LIES  THE  SCENE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  I  wrote  you  from  Zamora, 
Spain,  In  May,  that  I  did  not  ^suppose 
that  Zamora  was  any  more  the  theatri- 
cal centre  of  Spain  than  Skowhegan, 
Me.,  was  the  theatrical  centre  of  that 
state,  I  apparently  did  not  know  what 
I  was  talking  about. 

In  the  environments  of  this  place, 
with  Its  distinctive  name,  is  one  of  the 
[most  up-to-date  theatres  in  New  Eng- 
lland,  and  there,  throughout  the  entire 
summer,  a  new  play  Is  produced  each 
week.  In  the  last  two  or  three  seasons, 
most  of  the  plays  produced  are  real  first 
performances,  and  the  producers  and 
actors  all  top-notchers.  Last  year  three 
of  the  most  popular  Broadway  plays  saw 
their  first  performance  in  the  little  the- 
atre, seating  850  people,  at  Lakewood,  In 
Skowhegan;  this  year  the  record  will  be 
even  longer.  Just  now  they  are  playing 
the  new  version  of  Tarkington's,  "The 
Man  from  Home,"  which  has  been  re- 
written by  him  and  is  now  known  as 
the  "Hoosiers  Abroad." 

There  is  something  of  an  ideal  behind 
this  apparently  financially  successful 
project.  The  lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  used  to  be  known  as  Hayden's 
pond;  it  now  bears  its  Indian  title.  Lake' 
Wesserunsett.  Some  25  years  ago  one, 
of  Skowhegan's  wealthy  men  built  the 
trolley  line  to  the  lake.  Like  most  ven- 
tures of  that  kind,  it  succeeded  for  a 
time  and  then  lagged.  Upon  his  death, 
the  venture  was  taken  over  by  Mr. 
Sweet,  who  brought  to  the  nearly  mori- 
bund adventure  an  enthusiasm,  an  ideal, 
and  a  capacity  for  hard  work  which  has 
resulted  in  a  really  artistic  setting  for 
clean  and  high-class  summer  pleasures. 
Mr.  Sweet,  who,  as  I  have  said,  is  some- 
what of  an  idealist,  has  seemingly  de- 
fied the  fates  by  adopting  as  a  standard 
of  the  amusementa  at  Lakewood,  Shy- 
lock  s  admonition,  "Let  not  the  sound 
of  shallow  foppery  enter  my  house,"  so 
that  the  theatre  does  not  house  any 
plays  of  the  Jazz  order.  All  that  Is  rele- 
gated to  the  Casino  at  the  golf  links 
hard  by. 

There  is  a  comfortable  inn,  and  there 
are  many  individual  cottages  as  a  part  | 
of  the  accommodation  furnished  by  the 
Inn.  The  actors  and  actresses  have 
their  own  cottages.  Arthur  Byron  heads 
the  list  of  the  company  this  year.  It  is 
not  quite  true  to  say,  heads  the  list,  for 
one  week  he  will  play  a  very  minor  part; 
the  next  week  the  lead.  The  same  is 
true  of  Blanche  Yurka,  Catherine  Wlll- 
ard,  Robert  Hudson,  Walter  Connolly, 
Harold  Vermllyea,  and  others.  Don 
Marquis  was  here  last  year  and  actually 
played  the  lead  in  his  "Old  Soak."  In 
fact,  Lakewood  Is  one  of  the  theatrical 
centres  during  June,  July,  and  a  part 
of  August  each  year. 

I  think  Mr.  Patten,  the  editor  of  the 
Independent  Reporter,  Is  responsible  for  | 
the  slogan :  "There  are  11  Bostons,  many  ' 
Londons,  but  only  one  Skowhegan."  ' 

It  Is,  In  fact,  a  good  town  and  has 
sent  forth  a  good  many  distinguished 
people — I  was  born  there. 

METCALF  RUSSELL. 

(Yes,  Skowhegan  was  described  as 
the  "garden  spot  of  America"  by  a  na- 
tive when  several  were  boasting  about 
>e  state  in  which  they  were  bom.  And 


this  man  born  In  Skowhegan  ended 
saying:  "Can  1  sell  you  a  razor  strop?" 
—Ed.) 

— ••• — . 
MOTHERS'  DAT 

(Christopher  Morley:  From  tho  Chlneie) 
But  how  the  American  barbarians 
Must  neglect  their  filial  duty 
That  they  have  to  appoint,  by  ballyhoo, 
A  day  for  honoring  their  Mothers. 

.  A  CURIOUS  RESEMBLANCE 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Look  at  Lotta  with  her  legs — 
Able  legs. 

What  a  world  of  merriment  Is  In  those 

taper  pegs. 

How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle. 
In  their  mix  of  might  and  mite. 

While  the  spangles  that  o'ersprinkle 
All  her  stockings  seem  to  twinkle 

With  a  crystalline  delight. 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 

In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  tintinnabulation  that's  as  light 
as  though  on  eggs. 

Oh,  the  legs,  legs,  legs; 

The  tinkling  and  the  twinkling 
Of  the  legs. 

Or  words  to  that  effect.  It  went  the 
rounds  of  the  newspapers  45  years  ago, 
in  the  heyday  of  Lotta 's  career,  and  the 
first  verse  is  here  quoted  from  memory. 

Query,  had  Nathan  Haskell  Dole  ever 
read  it?  Did  it  suggest  his  worthy  but 
surprising  production  in  The  Herald? 

H.  J. 

ADD  "JOYS  FOR  EVER" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

How  many  men  of  clear  eyesight 
share  the  view-point  of  your  pessimistic 
correspondents  who  expatiate  on  the 
ugliness  of  women's  legs  as  everywhere 
exhibited  to  the  enraptured  gaze  of 
some  of  us?  Do  they  so  express  them- 
selves with  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks, 
and  to  keep  themselves  right  with  their 
j  spouses,  while  they  secretly  delight  in 
the  bright  disclosures  of  the  present-day 
female  of  the  species,  or  are  they 
actually  crabbed  misogynists",  bilious 
and  soured,  like  the  Bostonlans  of  a 
former  day  who  pounced  upon  Mac- 
monnies's  Bacchante,  and  drove  the  gay 
creature  out  of  town?  •  I  think  that, 
next  to  a  horse,  the  legs  of  a  properly 
proportioned  girl  are  the  most  beautiful 
things  in  nature,  and  I  must  say  that 
a  walk  down  Tremont  street  on  a  sunny 
afternoon  gives  me  a  delectable  eyeful.  ' 
There  may  be  ugly  legs,  and  they  say  \ 
there  are  spots  on  the  sun,  but  I  am 
so  dazzled  by  the  lovelier  of  the  one —  ' 
as  I  am  by  the  effulgence  of  the  other —  ! 
that  I  have  no  eyesight  left  for  dwelling 
upon  the  imperfections  of  either.  We  I 
used  to  have  to  go  to  the  country  to 
enjoy  nature,  but  nowadays  a  man  al- 
most shrinks  from  taking  a  vacation  in 
the  deep  woods  or  on  the  sea,  when  he 
reflects  upon  all  the  joyous  sights  he 
leaves  behind  in  the  city.     W.  E.  K.  j 

Everybody  is  somebody's  bore. — ^Edith  ' 
SitweU.  j 

Sooner  or  later  we  shall  exercise  some 
control  over  the  weather. — Sir  Oliver 
Lodge.    (Heart  Heart). 

j"'  O     ^  f  I  7 

Thirty  years  ago  we  heard  a  minister 
in  Salem  preach  a  sermon  in  which  he 
gave  a  hair-raising  description  of  the 
horrors  of  Voltaire's  death-bed.  Although 
this  minister  was  liked,  although  the 
church  was  full  whenever  he  preached, 
he  was  not  professionally  sensational. 
He  was  a  man  of  reading  and  reflection. 
He  was  not  narrow  in  his  beliefs,  nor 
was  he  constitutionally  bilious,  morose, 
delighting  in  a  gloomy  view  of  this 
I  earth  and  the  prospect  of  a  future  lake 
of  fire  and  brimstone.  What  he  said  of 
Voltaire's  shrieking  and  gibbering  fare- 
!well  to  earth  had  been  said  years  before 
he  was  ordained.  He  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  evidence  and 
leara  the  falsity  of  the  story. 

These  are  years  of  rehabilitation. 
Tiberius,  Richard  III,  Lucrezla  Borgia, 
Thomas  Paine  are  only  a  few  who  have 
escaped  from  the  slanders  of  gossips 
and  enemies.  Machiavelli  is  no  longer 
"Old  Nick,"  but  an  enlightened  states- 
man dreaming  of  a  united  Italy.  (Even 
in  the  18th  century  Thomas  Gray  re- 
joiced when  he  saw  Macliiavelli  "de- 
fended or  illustrated,  who  to  me  appears 
one  of  the  wisest  men  that  any  nation 
in  any  age  has  produced.")  Within  a 
few  months  there  has  been  a  revival  of 
interest  in  Voltaire  and  his  writings; 
not  only  because,  as  Lecky  put  it,  "the 
spirit  of  Intolerance  sank  blasted  be- 
neath his  genius."  Mr.  Clarence  Chase 
has  written  about  the  young  Voltaire; 
Charles  Whibley  wrote  an  introduction 
to  a  republication  of  Voltaire's  letters 
concerning  the  English  nation;  enter- 
taining pages  from  his  "Melanges"  have 
been  trancl-^cd  into  English. 


Z4U 


To  the  great  majority  of  English- 
speaking  people  Voltaire,  the  writer,  is 
best  known  by  "Candide."  which  was 
popular  from  the  day  of  its  publication. 
At  least  43  editions  were  issued  between 
1759  and  1789.  Some  of  the  lines  have 
passed  into  our  familiar  speech:  "We 
must.  culUvate  our  garden";  "In  Eng- 
land It  Is  a  good  tiling  to  kill  an  ad- 
miral from  time  to  time  to  encourage 
the  other."  We  have  the  word  "poco- 
curantism"  derived  from  the  noble  | 
Venetian,  Lord  Pococurante,  bored  by  i 
everything,  indifferent  to  everything.  j 

And  now  a  new  translation  of  "Can-  ; 
dlde"  and  a  few  other  romances— 
"Babouc's  Vision,"  "Cos!  -  Sancta," 
"Memnon,"  "Jeannot  and  Colin,"  etc., 
translated  by  Richard  Aldington,  who 
has  supplied  an  introduction  and  notes, 
has  been  added  to  that  excellent  series, 
"Broadway  Translations,"  published  in 
this  country  by  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  (Mr. 
Aldington's  life  of  Voltaire,  which  ap- 
peared some  time  ago.  Is  an  admirable  j 
work.)  I 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Voltaire, 
writing  "Candide,"  was  indebted  to 
predecessors.  Well,  every  author  is  in- 
debted to  those  who  went  before  him, 
is  influenced  by  them.  It  is  possible 
that  Voltaire  was  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  Candide  in  the  play  of 
Dekker's  that  provoked  the  enthusiasm 
of  Charles  Lamb;  that  Voltaire  had 
read  "Simplicissimus,"  "Cosmopolite"; 
that  Swift  influenced  him  greatly,  but 
Mr.  Aldington  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
a  reviewer  of  his  translation  says  that 
Swift's  influence  is  comparatively  irrele- 
vant. "  'Gulliver's  Travels'  is  a  bitter 
satire  on  mankind,  expressing  Swift's 
abstract  hatred  of  the  human  race. 
Candide'  is  not  a  'satire  on  human  in- 
felicity,' but  a  satire  on  a  philosophical 
system.  .  .  .  Voltaire  always  as- 
serted that  he  'loved  the  human  race' 
and  pitied  its  misfortunes;  and  I  really 
think  he  was  sincere.  In  temperament 
and  in  the  purpose  of  their  satire,  Vol- 
taine  and  Swift  are,  I  think,  funda- 
mentally difficult." 

Many  enjoy  "Candide"  as  a  burlesque 
novel  of  adventure,  without  thought  of 
its  intention  to  ridicule  the  optimism  of 
Leibnitz,  and  others,  the  dictum  of  Pope : 
"Whatever  is,  is  right,"  nor  are  they 
anxious  to  have  a  "key"  to  the  book; 
to  know  that  Dr.  Panglos  is  a  compound 
portrait  of  Leibnitz  and  WoUf  "and  pos- 
sibly Rousseau";  that  the  Bulgarians  are 
the  Prussians;  the  Abares,  the  French, 
and  their  war  is  Seven  Years'  War;  the 
King,  "a  great  genius,"  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  also  stands  for  Cunegonde's 
brother,  the  German  baron.  The  six 
ex-klngs,  who  went  to  see  the  carnival 
at  Venice,  really  existed;  the  English 
admiral,  shot  to  encourage  the  others, 
was  Admiral  Byng.  Mr.  Aldington  thinks 
that  in  describing  Signor  Pococurante, 
Voltaire  was  half -poking  fun  at  himself. 

The  discussion  of  the  philosophical' 
origins  of  this  lively  and  amusing  satire 
is  an  important  feature  of  the  intro- 
duction. The  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in 
which  about  15,000  people  perished,  led 
Voltaire  to  write  in  a  letter  shortly  af- 
ter the  event  (November  1755):  "Here 
is  a  terrible  argument  against  optimism." 
In  the  next  year  he  wrote  a  poem  in 
refutation  of  the  theory,  "The  Disaster 
at  Lisbon,"  with  a  preface  and  notes. 
Mr.  Aldington  states  the  arguments  of 
Leibnitz,  Shaftesbury  and  Pope  in  sup- 
port of  their  theory  that  "All  is  for  the 
best  in  the  best  of  possible  worlds." 
Their  deity  is  "anthropomorphic,  their 
universe  is  anthropocentric.    If  their; 
deity  is  all  powerful  and  all  good  and 
perfectly  free,  how  do  they  explain  the! 
preseiice  of  moral  and  physical  evil?"l 
Mr.  Aldington  then  reproduces  in  prose 
much  of  Voltaire's  poem.  "Indeed,  'Can-  | 
dlde'  can  be  fully  understood  only  when 
read   in   conjunction    with   this  fine 
poem,"  a  protest  against  a  "facile  opti- 
mism and  a  dull  orthodoxy." 

Rousseau,  believing  in  beneficence  of 
nature,  and  that  men,  born  "good," 
should  live  in  accordance  with  nature, 
and  not  be  corrupted  by  civilization,  at- 
t       tacked  Voltaire's  views,  and  defended 
Q      his  own  in  a  long  letter.  Passages  from 
it  are  included  in  this  introduction.  Vol- 
taire replied  with  a  "brief  and  evasive 
letter,"  not  wishing  to  commit  him- 
self to  a  proposition  he  had  rejected  or 
to  one  he  did  not  dare  to  assert,  "and 
iprhaps  dared  not  entertain."    But  in 
returned  to  the  problem,  "to 


L  an  aostraci, 
by  i.i.L.,uy  iiie  adventures  of  a 
candid  soul  who  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  all  is  for  the  best  in  this  best 
of  all  possible  worlds."  Mr.  Aldington 
does  not  accept  blindly  Rousseau's  state- 
ment in  his  "Confessions"  that  "Can- 
dide" was  the  direct  answer  to  his  let- 
ter. It  should  be  remembered  that  Vol- 
taire had  not  always  been  a  pessimist. 
He  had  thought,  "If  all  is  not  well,  it  is 
at  least  tolerable,"  a  conclusion  arrived 
at  in  his  "Babouc." 

To  him  all  countries  and  races  had 
their  feuds,  intolerances  and  absurdi- 
ties; the  worst  of  them  due  to  religious 
fanaticism;  persecution  is  the  greatest 
enemy  of  human  happiness. 

^t  is  hardly  necessary  to  praise  Mr. 
Aldington's  skill  in  translation.  This 
skill  has  long  been  applauded.  He  is 
not  prudish,  squeamisli,  so  it  is  rather 
of  a  surprise  to  find  him  omitting  a 
chapter  of  "Lord  Chesterfield's  Ears"  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  too  "cloaoal."  Vol- 
taire could  treat  scatalogical  subjects, 
as  Rabelais  and  Swift  did  before  him. 
But  why  shy  at  this  particular  chapter? 


The  list  of  titles  In  Everyman's  Libra- 
ry was  brought  to  a  total  of  800  when 
20  volumes  were  recently  published  by 
J.  M.  Dent  Sc  Sons,  Ltd.,  in  London 
and  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  of  Now 
"Vork.  These  new  titles  are  Torster's 
Life  of  Dickens,  Blnn's  Life  of  Lincoln, 
Vasarl's  Lives  of  the  Painters,  Sculptors 
and  Architects  (4  volumes).  Trench's 
^tudy  of  Words,  an  anthology  of  British 
poets  In  defense  of  their  art,  Smollett's 
"Roderick  Random,"  Poe's  Poems  and 
Essays,  Blake's  Poems  and  Prophecies,'' 
Chas.  Klngsley's  Poems,  Specimens  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Poetry;  Milton's  "Aeropa- 
gltica"  and  other  prose  works;  Sterne's 
Sentimental  Journey,  Journal  to  Eliza 
and  Letters  to  Eliza,  Mayne  Reld's  "Boy 
Slaves";  a  translation  of  Barbusse's 
novel  "Under  Fire,"  Robert  Owen's  "New 
View  of  Society','  and  other  writings 
and  HoUnshed's  "Clironlcle"  as  used  in 
Shakespeare's  plays.  j 

When  the  late  J*  M.  Dent  first  enter- 
talned  the  Idea  of  publishing  a  "demo- 
cratic, largely  popular  series  of  books" 
he  looked  forward  to  a  series  of  1000 
volumes.  The  Great  War  prevented  him 
from  seeing  the  accomplishment  during 
his  lifetime..  It  was  his  intention  to 
put  the  volumes  within  the  reach  of 
those  to  whom  the  cost  of  books  was 
often  prohibitive:  the  series  should  com- 
prise not  only  the  classic  authors  but 
reprints  of  "the  Victorians  with  the 
Elizabethans,  comparatively  new  au- 
thors with  the  old  famous  ones,  and 
books  for  pure  pleasure  as  well  as  for 
wisdom  and  knowledge."  Nor  did  Mr. 
Dent  shrink  from  thfi  publication  of 
works  in  many  volumes;  as  Grote's 
"History  of  Greece,"  Hakluyt's  "Voy- 
ages," Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,"  "Mommsen's  "His- 
tory of  Rome." 

The  titles  of  the  additional  volumes 
show  the  catholic  taste  of  the  editor. 
Carlyle  called  the  day  on  which  he 
first  read  "Roderick  Random"  "one  of 
the  sunniest  of  his  life."  Truly,  a  vivid 
story  of  adventure,  with  a  hero  who  is 
a  good  deal  of  a  blackguard;  a  story 
told  by  a  man  who  often  delighted  In 
detailing  "the  coarsest  incidents  in  the 
;oarsest  language";  but  what  would  we 
do  without  the  hot  tempered  Welsh  Dr. 
Morgan,  Tom  Bowling,  or  the  Sailor 
Jack  Rattlln?  Nor  from  what  we  know 
of  the  English  navy  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury is  Captain  Oakum  a  wholly  imag- 
inary character. 


-  Sterne's  "Journal  to  Eliza"  will  be  new 
to  many.  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  written 
an  entertaining  introduction  in  which 
he  discusses  this  singular  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  "Sentimental  Journey," 
"its  author's  best  work  of  art,  and  a 
singularly  successful  and  complete  work 
of  art  in  Itself,"  despite  the  fact  that 
when  the  fllle  de  chambre  came  in  that 
alley  between  the  bedsteads  at  the  Inn 
and  Interrupted  equally  unknowable 
sequels,  she  interrupted  the  story  once 
for  all."  In  future  editions  the  re- 
markable essay  on  Sterne  published  in 
the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London 
rimes  should  be  included.  "The  19th 
century  conception  of  Sterne  as  a  ri- 
bald prelate  has  quite  blinded  us  to 
the  truth  that  he  was  in  reality  a  writer 
with  a  purpose,  a  moral  preceptor,  a 
nubtle  intelligence  that  masked  beneath 
his  humor  and  licentiousness  the  kindly 
philanthropy  of  his  age— the  age  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson.  .  .  .  The 
paradox  of  a  moral  Sterne  will  be  found 
more  acceptable  when  the  world  begins 
to  read  that  neglected  half  of  Sterne's 
genius— his  Sermons."  In  this  essay 
there  is  a  disquisition  on  the  word 
"sensibility"  as  It  was  understood  In  the 


WwinlB  Ward  waa  at  the  Coliseum,  tondon,  early  this  month 
#innrteou9  revlewprs  reminded  their  readers  that  she  -went  on  the 
S^and.  iaTbLn  on  the  stage,  .ath  Intervals,  ever  since.  It  Is  no  Inde 
S  to  mention  her  age.  When  she  was  last  ^«  ^"^^f  "^^^^ 
for  her  to  sing  "I'm  not  as  young  as  I  used  be."  One  London  critto  wrotej 
S  Ttrue  oTmIss  Ward  that  she  has  in  a  marvelous  way  kept  her  girlishl 
appearance-seeniingly  without  any  effort  i^^'  \ 

She  is  Introduced  in  "Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes."  You  may^nsmeinb«,l 
85  seen  to  rrStaurant.  and  "as  she  is  quite  a  cute  Uttle  girl. jhe  must  be 
Tn^erican-^  AndZe  enough,  she  called  the  head  waiter  with  quite  an 
SnertJan  accent  and  said:  'I  have  been  coming  to  this  hotel  for  35  years  and 
li  tSe  S  ttae  I  have  been  kept  waiting."   So  I  recognized  her  voice 

becos  it  really  was  Fanny  Ward.    t 

'     "Ma^a  knew  her  45  years  ago  when  they 

Uan_Fanny  is  almost  hl.<^torlcal.  because  when  a  glrlia  cute  for  BO  years 
It  really  begins  to  get  historical."  >,«„,fi 

in  London  it  Is  thought  that  Miss  Ward's  age  Is  ^  asset,  not  a  haad^- 
fcao  for  her  appearance  has  remained  unchanged.  How  does  die  do  it? 
SS  she  ever  dSclosed  the  secret  in  good  advice  to  her  sisters  of  the  stage? 
^^at  slTpTy  never  between  meaJs.  and  I  do  not  know  the  ta.te  of  tobacco, 
wine  or  strong  liquW?"  

Miss  ward  has  been,  and  is,  caUed  "cute.-  To  how  many  actrcMes  has 
one  hear7tto  supposedly  complimentary  adjective  appUed?  Wlthlxi  our 
recolSon  iTttr^^  Adams.  Billle  Burke.  The  flapper  in  the  audience 
hi  never  b^n  discriminating.  No  doubt,  at  some  time  in  tWs  coui^.l 
B^aS  Bernhardt  was  caUed  "cuto"  by  some  gushing  spectator;  "cute"  with 
fl^  Amer^an  meaning,  "attractive,"  "bright  and  entertaining";  while  a 
"SSte^ctress  iTlJnd  would  be  a  clever,  shrewd,  ingenious  person. 

Napoleon  has  figured  on  the  stage  many,  many  times.  It  ^/l^e;^^^ 
ror  Franz  Molnar  to  put  him  in  a  farce  "If  Napoleon  .  .  .  ."  Two  men  at 
I  b?^"scuss  ^cidents  and  fato.  One  a^ks  what  would  have  happened  to 
Coleon  ^dThTwotld  if  as  an  oflicer  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  tije 
frr^v  Tn  the  Dlav  Lt  Bohaparte,  wounded  in  the  arm,  is  obliged  to  resign. 
SonS,  h':  is'  L';i^ed  to"  ^  ins'ignmc-t  position  in  a  --"^--T^- 
S  shows  his  military  genius  by  develo^g  efficiency  of  me  local  ^ 
denartmenf  but  being  of  an  overbearing  nature,  he  gets  into  all  sorts  of  (Uf- 
SST  -Thus  Molnar  tries  to  prove  that  Napole*n's  rise  froni  a  Wble 
SScer  to  tSTh^ne  of  France  was  an  accident,  one  of  Fate's  Uttle  Jokes. 

'^'I'nTd  theTue^y' to  Wime  Seymour's  Interesting  article  In  The  Sunday 
Herald  rlgaiSL^  the  relationship  of  Dickie  Lingard  to  William  Horace 
Lingard,  and  the  request  for  information  that  followed. 

Dickie  Lingard  was  no  relation  whatever  to  him,  and  her  name  was 
neitSr  Dickie  nor  Lingard.  but  was  Harriet  Dunning,  a  sister  of  AUce  Dun- 
Sing  me  ^^^Ee  of  Wiifiam  Horace  Lingard.  She  is  still  Uvlng  In  London 
and  is  the  wife  of  Sir  Da^4son  Dalzlell,  a  former  M.  P.  and  a  ChevaUer  of  «« 
Sgiin  of  Sonor.  also  chairman  of  the  Pullman  Company  of  England,  and 
the  first  man  to  introduce  taxicabs  into  London. 

S  name  Dickie  Lingard  was  -^^^'^  '^.f^J  ' 

South  Poland,  Me.  fRAIJK  CARLOS  GRIFFITH. 

Anatole  France  was  quoted  recently  as  ha%mg  said  that  the  worst  novel, 
intending  to  b^eaJistic.  the  most  foolish  Impressionistic  painting,  is  Incom^ 
narably  superior  to  the  best  film  play.  Jean  Jacques  Brousson  now  corna 
out  and  says  he  does  not  think  that  France  ever  expressed  <f  like  of  the 
?Sema  a?  least  not  in  these  drastic  words.  (It  may  here  be  said  that 
Sson  himself  ha^  been  accused  of  misrepresenting  Frances  opinion 
of  aTriJutlng  to  him  unworthy  savings  and  deeds.)  Brousson  insists  that 
?^ance  in  S  last  years  delighted  in  paradoxical  contradictory  opinions  to 
SSSJ  restlessly,  '  only  in  fun"  as  the  boys  say.  but  Brousson  remembers 
o^in  Saklng  in  praise  of  film  plays.   The  two  used  to  go  to  «e 

He  s  t;:s^rrinr  ^^Z-''^ 
Blh^^  t=rSbj:rLVeK^^ 

"GooT  ?see  that  the  wftigs  and  the  second  Joints  havebeen  d^- 
hnt^d  Can  one  choose  from  ancient  history?"  "Cert*inly."  "From  mythol- 
Sgyr  ^.my  notr  %<rhat  would  you  say  to  Ulysses  according  to  Homer?" 

"^^Brousson  says  that  Prance  and  he  went  to  work  on  the  -Odyssey.-  This 
«m  Jer^Jance  Who  saidT^On  the  stage,  heretofore,  there  has  been  nothing 
amused  France  ^^y'      .  metamorphoses,  apparitions.    The  ghost 

jnore  l^^^jCS^T^^^^^^^         that  there  is  a  man  who  eats 

ionr  times  a  dS^  S  Jescent  of  Jupiter  In  'Amphitryon'  is  the  'descente 
H.  L  Surtaie  ^  one  hears  the  pulleys,  not  the  thunder,  and  the  cardboard 
de  la  court  lie  phantasmagoria  of  lighting  one  can  give 

Sfil  Zl^  -^  r^whlch  IS  inherently  false,  and  catch  fairies  and 

I  *'''^?LTtS'^ll  come  when  certain  scenes  of  Shakespeaxe  will  be  projected 
I  with  the  arofcLiematography.  ■n.e  two  arts  are  not  enemies.  One  com- 

'  ^^^^^o^iir  ^^^^ 
SSk^nrto'^nr'^^^  It.  they  found  this  compan. 

had  failed. 


Tazbo  writes-  "I  read  today  where  out  in  California  doctors  have  found 

the  fuss?"  

The  regimental  band  needed  recruits.  When  the  sergeant-major  asked 
.11  ^o  were  fond  of  music  to  take  two  paces  forward,  half  the  compuv 
Sliged  hto  "Right"  he  said  tri-amphantly.  "You  first  six  fall  out  aaci 
2S  the  ^anp  u^tairs  to  the  officers'  mess."-The  Looker  On, 


J.  F.  B.  writes  to  us: 
1875.  'Humpty  Dimipty 
Dumpty  "(the  orl'jinal 


'I  have  a  program  of  the  Boston  Museum.  July  1> 
-17.  v-y  Clime."  The  cast  was  as  follo^vs:  Humrn 
■'  G.  L.  Fox;  Old  One-Two,  Robe 


Tommy  Tucker,  C.  W.  Ravei;  Little  Goody  'I'vio  Shoes,  Mrf.  Xu  Boshi 
Monkey,  G80.  Topack."  When  we  saw  "Humpty  Dumpty"  at  New  Haven  In 
L  the  fail  of  1872,  Geo.  L.  Fox  was  the  clowil;  his  brother,  O.  K.  Fox,  was 
B  Pantaloon;  P.  Lacy  was  Harlequin  and  Fanny  "Bean  (Beane?)  was  the  Oo- 
Ihunblne.  Alas,  poor  Columbine  I  A  few  years  ago  Fanny  was  brought  Into 
;  a  police  court  In  New  York,  old  and  wretchedly  poor.  In  1872,  Fox,  as 
■  Humpty  Dumpty  was  awakening  homerlc  laughter  by  hla'  exhibition  of  a 
'  ttkk  elephant 

Miss  Fay  Compton  agrees  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  In  saying  >that  the 
1  plays  of  today  are  not  written  for  fineness  or  for  beauty  of  laiiguage,  "but 
!  I  tblnk  her  remark  that  it  is  hard  for  a  girl  to  be  passionate  on  the  stage  ta 
BlOdern  clothes  is  simply  nonsensical." 

Miss  Madge  Titheradge  is  wise  in  her  day  and  generation.  "We  must 
with  the  ^  times.  If  we  appeared  today  in  the  "hired  tea-gowns'  and 
uttered  our  lines  with  the  "passionate  diction'  that  Mrs.  Campbell  says  Is 
gone,  we  should  play  to  empty  theatres.  We  give  to  the  public  what  it 
demands  .  .  .  We  have  to  adapt  our  voices  to  our  lines.  Hiere  Is  no  de- 
inind  for  romance  In  the  theatre  now." 


Sir  Charles  Wyndham  almost  invariably  plays  the  same  part  and  the 
itnngest  criticism  of  Ir\ing  was  for  being  always  himself  I  The  wide  range 
of  parts  they  had  played  in  youth  did  not  give  them  versatility.  It  did  not 
enible  them  to  'get  hito  the  sldn'  of  different  characters,  as  so  many  of 
our  present-day  actors  can.  They  traded  upon  their  personal  idiosyncrasies. 
Our  best  actors  now  really  act;  ready  to  present  studies  of  personality  other 
tbiD  their  own^ — ^London  Dally  Chironlcle. 

P.  H. 


TWO  NEW  PICTURES 
AT  MODERN,  BEACON 

Vitaphone   Progam  Includes 
Sissle  and  Blake 

RAYMOND  GRIFFITH 
AT  METROPOUTAN 

Appears  in  New  Film  Farce, 
"Time  to  Love" 


18th  century. 

Vasari,  who  wrote  at  entertaining 
length,  critical  and  anecdotlcal,  con- 
cerning artists,  being  a  man  of  the  16th 
century,  might  well  have  been  included 
in  this  series  long  before  this,  for  other 
editions  have  not  been  within  the  reach 
of  many.  Robert  Owen  is  probably  not 
S9  well  known  In  this  country  as  Rob- 
bert  Dale  Owen,  and  what  he  wrote  Is 
not  familiar.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
David  Dale,  one  of  the  fathers  of  cot- 
ton manufacture  in  England.  Owen 
was  zealous  in  promoting  education 
among  the  people.  Arguing  with  his 
father-in-law  about  the  most  advan- 
tageous method,  he  would  encounter  the 
latter's  dismissal  of  the  subject:  "thou 
needst  to  be  very  right,  for  thou  art 
very  positive."  Owen's  mind  ran  on  a 
single  track;  he  was  fanatical,  but  he 
influenced  modern  thought  in  many 
ways.  G.  D.  H.  Coke,  the  biographer  of 
Owen,  contributes  a  valuable  introduc- 
tion to  "A  New  View  of  Society." 


Mayne  Reld.   Do  boys  revel  today  in 
his  books,  or  is  he  voted  old  fashioned^ 
only  worthy  of  Bret  Harte's  amusing 
parody?   Even  when  he  was  most  pop-i 
ular,  we  do  not  remember  reading  "The 
Boy  Slaves,"  a  story  of  African  adven 
ture.    Is  it  to  be  ranked  with  the  oth' 
ers,  the  one  about  the  bear-hunt,  the 
story  of  the  youthful  adventurer  In  the 
hold  of  a  ship,  "The  Cliff  Climbers 
and  the  rest  of  them?   Will  one  at  this 
late  day  thus  renew  his  youth? 

As  is  eminently  proper  G.  K.  Chester- 
ton writes  the  introduction  to  Porster's 
life  of  Dickens,  and  Andrew  Lang's  es- 
say on  Poe  finds  its  place. 

The  modern  French  writers  are  repre- 
sented by  the  grim  story  of  Barbusse.  A3 
some  have  professed  to  explain  WiUlam 
Blake's  prophetic  books  and  find  in 
them  Inlinite  wisdom,  there  will  now  be 
opportunity  for  those  who  have  knowi^ 
and  valOTd  Blake  only  by  his  "Songs  oi 
Innocence,"  and  "Songs  of  Experience'' 
to  search  out  this  wisdom  for  them  4 
selves.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  read  th? 
noble  prose  of  Milton  in  a  book  of  con- 
venient size  and  realize  again  how  vitu- 
perative wranglers  over  theological  sub^ 
Jects  could  be.  Students  of  Shakes- 
peare will  be  glad  to  trace  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  dramatist  to  an  old  chron- 
icler, to  note  what  he  took  for  his  use, 
ennobled  or  distorted,  and  what  in  hisi 
knowledge  of  stage  effects  he  rejected. 
Those  who  know  Charles  Klngsley  only 
by  Ills  "Sands  o'  Dee,"  "Three  Fishers' 
and  "Lorraine,  Lorraine,  Lorree"  may 
take  time  to  acquaint  themselves  witt^ 
his  other  poems,  though  they  may  find 
a  higher  poetic  flight  in  some  of  the 
pages  of  the  novel,  "Westward  Hoi"  And 
those  who  are  lovers  of  poetry  will  And 
support  In  the  defense  and  praise  of  tffe 
art  by  England's  poets  themselves. 


table  fruit  in  that  way,  though  omitting 
the  cream.  I  first  adopted  the  habit  a 
number  of  years  ago  through  hearing  of 
its  being  done  by  a  gentleman  with 
whom  1  was  slightly  acquainted,  and 
have  found  the  "dish"  so  prepared  most 
palatable.  Cover  the  berries  with  sugar 
when  first  sitting  down  at  the  table,  and 
sprinkle  liberally  with  black  pepper  Just 
before  eating.  I  also  sprinkle  ice  cream 
plentifully  with  black  pepper,  and  have 
never  eaten  it  any  other  way.  To  me  it 
is  tasteless  unless  so  prepared. 

Attleboro,  Mass.  E.  L.  F. 

r 

MARION  HARRIS  AT 
KEITHyrHEATRE 

Meistersingers  Give  Program 
of  Old  Favorites 


Raymond  Griffith  makes  his  high  hat 
and  clever  gift  of  pantomime  go  a  long 
way  for  him  in  his  latest  comedy,  "Time 
to  Love,"  now  showing  at  the  Metro- 
politan. 

They  have   given   the   affable  Mr. 
Griffith  the  thinnest  of  material  which 
he  endeavors  to  stretch  over  the  re-  1, 
quired  feature  comedy  length  of  dellu-  i 
lold.    He  is  cast  as  a  Parisian  man 
about  town  who  falls  in  love  with  his 
best  friend's  fiancee.  'When  he  becomes  \ 
acquainted  with  this  embarrassing  fact,  i 
he  not  only  gives  up  the  girl  but  fights 
the  duels  to  which  his  friend  has  been  I 
challenged.    Griffith's  best  work  was : 
done  in  the  amusing  travesty  on  duel- 
ling, where  his  slv  clowning  is  excellent 
foil  for  William  Powell,  the  best  friend. 

The  climax  of  the  foolery  in  this 
film  is  reached  when  Griffith  and  the 
beautiful  heroine  (who  meantime  hag 
given  up  her  fiance  for  Griffith's 
charms)  find  themselves  in  a  F^'ench 
army  balloon,  the  target  for  the  man- 
oeuvres of  soldiers  on  the  ground  below. 
■Vera  Voronina,  Russian  actress.  Is  suf- 
ficiently feminine  and  helpless  and! 
lends  a  rather  lovely  blonde  frailty  toj 
the  leadlnK  feminine  role. 

"Prince  of  Head  Waiters" 
Story  of  Father  Love 


"The  Prince  of  Headwaiters,"  vi1tl- 
j  Lewis  Stone,  Priscilla  Bonner.  Lilyarf 
Tashman,  Mina  Rork  and  Robert  Ag- 
'  new  heading  the  cast  is  the  feature 
i  photoplay  at  the  Washington  Streefe 
!  Olympia  Theatre  this  week.  The  pic- 
I  jture  is  a  Jane  Murfln  adaption  of  th( 


Marion  Harris,  with  her  yellow  mop 
of  hair,  her  characteristic  mannerisms 
and  her  fascinating  drawling  tones,  has 
regiments  of  admirers  in  Boston  and 
most  of  them  seemed  to  be  at  Keith's 

last  night  to  welcome  her.    She  seemed .  i  ^        ,  ...  v.,  , 

happy  to  be  there,  too,  and  sang  with'  ^^'^^  °^  ^^""^  "^'"^  ^^^V 
much  effect  such  pieces  as  "Sometimes,"  *ally  in  Liberty.  v 
"He's  Mine,  All  Mine,"  the  "Russian/      The  story  is  unusual  in  its  dramaticj 

fn"  wu'./iJ'^  ever-popular  "Nuth-'-  ^angles  and  brings  a  little  used  themeT 
m     with  many,  many  encores.  -   -      -  < 

Speaking  of  singing  "The  Meistersin- 
gers,"  with  their  wonderful  triple  quar- 
tette give  an  exceptionally  good  pro- 
gram of  concerted  and  solo  work.  Old 
favorites  too.  most  of  them,  among 
which  Franklin  Field's  rendering,  of  the 
"Gypsy  Love  Song."  A.  Cameron  Steele's 
"Me  and  My  Shadow,"  Harold  Tripp's 
"Roses  of  Plcardy"  and  the  magnificent 
chorus  from  the  "Tales  of  Hoffman" 
drew  unstinted  applause. 

It  is  a  good  hot  weather  bill  that  is 
presented  this  .week,  with  lots  of  sing- 
ing, dancing  and  clowning.  Creli's 
"weight  control"  stunt  baffled  an  ex- 
centionally  muscular  test  committee 
Libby  and  Sparrow  made  a  hit  with 
their  tango  burlesque.  Roders  and 
Maley  in  "Ask  Me  Something"  produced 
a  novelty  in  the  "nut  comedy"  line. 
Foley  and  Leture  entertained  with  a 
side-splitting  "Vaudeville  Entree,"  and 
Dewey  Barto  and  George  Mann  (four 
feet,  minus,  and  six  feet,  plus)  were  a 
scream. 

Al,  Emma  and  Marjorie  danced  and 
performed  upon  the  slack  wire  with 
notable  skill.  The  motion  picture  com- 
edy and  Pathe  News,  as  usual,  supplied 
a  big  share  of  the  interest. 


father  love,  to  the  screen.  The  out' 
standing  character  is  Pierre,  the  head' 
waiter  of  the  Rltz'  In  New  York.  As  ai 
art  student  in  Paris,  he  marries  Faitl 
Cable,  of  an  old  New  England  famil; 
against  the  wishes  of  her  father  win 
forces  her  to  leave  her  husband  sooni 
after  their  marriage.  The  wife  dies! 
after  the  birth  of  a  son,  unknown  to 
Pierre.  Years  later  as  headwaiter  ofl 
the  Ritz  he  meets  three  college  girls 
and  their  party  girls.  One  of  the  boys 
Is  being  preyed  upon  by  a  notorious 
n'oman.  Pierre  learns  that  the  boy  is 
his  son.  How  Pierre  with  the  boy's 
fiancee  saves  him  from  disgrace  makes 
H  thrilling  climax  to  this  dramatic  tale. 

'FOLLIES  OPENS 
AT  COLONIAL 


It's  a  remarkable  collection,  this 
Everyman's  Library,  which  has  been  se- 
lected with  great  care  and  as  we  ha\(e 
.S'lid.  in  a  most  liberal  spirit.  The  least 
satisfactory,  volumes  are  those  of  Every- 
man's Encyclopedia,  useful  as  it  often 
is.  for  some  of  the  articles  are  Inade- 
quate or  inaccurate  and  stand  in  need 
of  revision. 

PASS  THE  PEPPER 
the  World  Wags: 
I  was  greatly  Interested  in  the  item 
in  your  colunm  regarding  the  use  of 
black  pepper  on  strawberries,  and  for 
tbe  rea.son  that  I  alwavs  eat  that  delec- 


'TWELVE  MILES  our 
AT  THE  ORPHEUM 

John  Gilbert  Heads  Cast  m 
Rum-Running  Melodrama 

PAINTINGlfETOWlil 
AT  LOEW'S  STATE 

Sissle  and  Blake  Lead  Pro- 


gram  on  Stage 


COLONIAL  THEATRE— The  Zlegfeld 
Follies,  21st  edition,  produced  by  Flor- 
snz  Zlegfeld;  score  and  lyrics  by  Irving 
Berlin;  with  Eddie  Cantor,  Claire  Luce, 
Pranklyn  Bauer,  Andrew  Tombes,  Irene 
Delroy,  Frances  Upton,  Peggy  Chamber- 
Un,  Desha,  the  Albertina  Rasch  girls, 
the  Brox  Sisters,  Phil  H.  Ryley,  William 
H.  Power  and  Ruth  Etting;  Frank  Tours 
conducting;  first  performance  on  any] 
stage.  1 

It  was  a  gala  night.  The  house 
was  sold  out  long  before  turtain 
time,  which  incidentally  was  18  min- 
utes later  than  the  specified  time. 
Mr.  Zlegfeld  was  there,  and  so  was 
Mr.  Berlin.  Eddie  Cantor,  draped  In 
an  abbreviated  bathrobe,  almost  as 
red  and  shiny  as  his  nose,  came  out 
after  a  whale  of  a  first  act  and  spied 
them  out.  He  coaxed  Mr.  Ziegfeld, 
who  had  discarded  blatant  colors 
and  showed  White  shirt  and  collar, 
las  far  as  the  orchestra  rail,  but  no  far- 
Ither.    With  Mr.  Berlin  he  was  more 


airing  "him'tRl 
,  ,' isp  of  a  voice,  '^Jff^i - 

iiiieless  little  writer  of  songs  the  BaL 
bitts  of  this  nation  sings,  he  crooneo™"- 
'  Blue  Skies"  to  an  enraptured  audience. 

This  was  all  by  way  of  interlude,  a 
■■art  of  settling  back  to  relax  after  that ' 
first  act.  For  one  hour  and  45  minutes 
there  had  passed  before  astounded  eyes  ^ 
ci  series  of  stage  pictures,  marked  by  ; 
beauty  of  coloring  and  design,  the  mas-  j 
fer  genitis  of  Joseph  Urban  at  its  best.  , 
lA'ith  every  ons weeping  battalion  of  | 
brls  came  costumes  rich  and  novel.  [ 
Ponies,  show  girls,  ballet  girls,  each  i 
piled  color  on  color  until  the  eye  be-  | 
tame  confused  at  so  much  glitter  and  j 
tlamor.  It  was  like  a  dream,  like  a  ' 
nid-summer  first-night  dream,  which  ! 
A'ith  %  waxing  moon  should  reach 
nearly  to  perfection.  • 

MANY  CHANGES  LIKELY 
Much  that  appeared  in  the  printed 
program  failed  to  become  substance  of 
'the  show;  much  that  was  seen  and 
heard,  mostly  heard,  perhaps  will  pass 
with  tMat  prenjler  performance.  A 
sketch  or  two  will  scarcely  be  missed^ 
notably  the  aviation  skit  in  which  10 
precious  minutes  are  wasted  in  order 
to  shout  one  gag  across  the  footlights. 
The  scene  on  New  York's  City  Hall 
steps,  with  Cantor  as  Mayor  "Jimmy," 
son-of-an-immigrant  Walker,  distri- 
buting golden  keys  to  Gertrude  Ederle, 
Helen  Wills,  Bobby  Jones,  Queen  Marie, 
Lindbergh  and  his  brother  aviators,  , 
doubtless  will  touch  the  humors  of 
"Follies"  audiences  twD  weeks  hence; 
intruth  the  scene  evoked  in  many  of 
tliose  present  last  night  certain  comic 
flashes  in  our  own  recent  encounter 
between  our  own  civic  head  and  Col. 
Lindbergjj  at  the  Arena  demonstra- 
tion.  ^ 
The  scene  in  the  enimal  fancier's  1 
shop  ,with  Mr.  Cantor  in  his  most  # 
impish  mood,  was  greeted  with  laughter 
more  tolerant  than  spontaneous.  When 
Mr.  Cantor  plays  the  satyr  he  leaves 
no  chance  to  misread  his  meaning.  All 
in  all,  though,  he  v/ory-s  hard,  is  truly 
comic  when  he  holds  to  decent  restraiiit.  ■ 
It  seemed  last  night  as  though  he  was 
so  overjoyed  at  regaining  the  speaking 
stage  that  he  let  go  all  he  had,  hope-  i 
ful  that  he  might  please  continually. 

What  were  the  high-lights?  Many  i 
indeed:  the'  24  shopgirls,  tired  of  sell- 
ing ribbons  and  scolding  at  bargani 
pe.sts,  who  wanted  to  be  glorified  as 
only  Mr.  Ziegfleld  can  glorify;  the  16 
showgirls,  regal,  gorgeous  and  insolent, 
tired  of  teas  and  polo,  with  like  de- 
sire; and  the  16  unshaven,  sweatered 
tough  young  men,  from  chauffeurs  to 
cops,  from  bootleggers  to  gunmen,  with 
similar  plaint;  tliis  nvmber  starting  the 
show,  was  capital,  '.^e  "Blue"  num- 
ber, 'T  got  a  shake,  you  got  a  shake, 
all  God's  chillun  got  a  shake,"  with  32 
ponies  pattering  as  one  to  a  torrid 
melody.  ! 

The  Ingenues,  a  20-piece  Jazz  band, 
all  girls,  strumming  first  on  banjos  and 
setting  the  pace  in  the  first-act  finale, 
with  12  other  girls  banging  out  some 
more  blues  on  12  pianos,  ranged  on 
the  edges  of  a  vast  stairway  reaching 
almost  to  the  wings,  and  down  which 
troop  scores  of  girls  in  white  twdices 
and  yellow  plumes  and  yellow  wings, 
and  the  climax  when  the  orchestra 
played  "Stars  and  Stripes  Forever" 
against  the  same  "blue"  theme  piped 

on    nearly    100   brass   kazoos.  That 
caught  the  house  with  a  vengeance. 

JUNGLE  SCENE 

For  the  second  act,  less  can  be  said. 
The  Jungle  scene,  with  a  group  of  girls 
plumed  as  ostriches,  and  Clare  Lues 
making  a  halting  entry  on  a  real  os- 
trich, hooded,  was  enticing,  with  its 
silver  hut  on  silver  stilts,  its  theme  of 
"Jungle  Jingles."    You  could  hear  the 
tom-toms  in  imagination  at  least.  Next 
best  seemed  the  burlesque  Tiller  girls  I 
dance,  by  the  male  chorus,  who,  like  j 
Beatrice  Lille,  proclaimed  lustily  that  " 
"There's  hfe  in  the  old  girl  yet."  Frank- 
lyn  Baur,  ohe  of  a  world-famous  quar- 
tet, carried  the  burden  of  song,  with, 
the  Brox  sisters,  aiding  with  their  thin, 
cajoling  harmonies. 

The  Rasch  girls  were  wonderfully 
agile  and  adept  in  various  dancing  num- 
bers. Desha,  first  in  a  bubble  dance, 
and  later  in  a  number  with  a  male 
partner,  was  graceful  and  daring.  A'^ 


■  !  I 


elroy.  Miss  Upton  and  Miss  Chambt 
lin  were  pleasing  in  their  minor  ways. 
Mr.  Tombes.  grown  portly,  danced  and 
played  -the  foil  to  Mr.  Cantor's  'whin-.  ■ 
sies.    But  it  was  the  beauty  of  sc 
costumes  and  youthful  femin'nity  ; 
thu  "hoofing"  of  the  ponies  which  wi.  i 
hold  the  memory  long  after  the  rounc 
of  labored  sketches  has  been  forgotten, 

w.  E.  a 


t, 
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u^>nnio  Quinlan  Ji'raTToes  nniie 

Noah  Z.  Shrivell  Louis  Simon 

Hill  Brierg^ins  Charles  Henderson 

Alice    Sue  Saunders 

Stephen  Collins  ...William  Meadtr 

'Buloh"  Ho^an  'William  Prawley 

Warden   Pa<  ie  Riplile 

Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson  go  to  the  theatre  to  be  amused,  easily  ■■Muff8ie'v'.'.'.\\\\\V///.\\\^elTy'(S%^^^ 

amused.  Yet  Max  Beerbohm  once  said:  "There  is  something  rather  dreary .   Chariee  whcrier 

h.  the  notion  Of  going  anywhere  for  the  specific  purpose  of  being  amused. ,  ^^^^Weber,^''-"!^^^^^^ 
I  prefer  that  laugliter  should  talie  me  unawares.  Only  so  can  it  master  and !  f^j.  Boston  audiences.  Neither  of  them 


dissolve  me." 

Let  us  hear  from  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  about  laughter  in  the  theatre. 


"The  more  plays  I  see — and  especially  those  that  dome  under  the  odd 
description  of  musical  comedy  (for  comedy  is  a  very  fine  word)— the  more 
I  am  perplexed  by  public  taste  and  the  happy  uncritical  acceptivity  of  audi- 
ences. I  mean  when  they  laugh.  When  they  sit  still,  drinking  it  all  in 
with  mouths  slightly  opened,  one  is  not  surprised,  because  that  means  that 
the  spell  of  the  theatre  is  ^  work;  and  under  the  spell  of  the  theatre  we  all 
like  to  fall.  That  indeed  Is  the  theatre's  true  purpose:  if  not  actually  to 
drug,  at  any  rate  to  beguile.  'Let  us  be  drunk,'  said  Henley  in  one  of  his 
poems,  'and  for  a  while  forget.'  Substitute  for  being  drunk,  going  to  the 
theatre,  and  the  situation  is  the  same.  Aristotle  and  his  refining  theories 
apart,  it  is  to  take  us  out  of  our  own  lives  that  the  stage  primarily  exists, 
even  though  many  plays  (such  is  the  limited  range  of  huftian  experience, 
and  so  alike  are  we  all)  can  bring  home  to  us  our  own  problems  with  addi- 
tional force. 


"Not,  however,  musical  comedy.  Musical  comedy  Is  the  carefully  con- 
cocted anodyne  for  a  figure  known  in  America  as  the  T.  B.  M.  or,  in  long- 
hand, the  tired  business  man,  half  of  the  Ingredients  being  designed  to 
soothe  or  mildly  excite  his  eye  and  ear  and  half  to  evoke  his  laughter. 
And  so  long  as  the  easy  satisfaction  of  eye  and  ear  is  being  thus  provided 
for,  I  have  very  little  to  complain  of,  although  it  would  not  break  my  heart 
If  every  male  chortis  were  instantly  disbanded.  To  see  bunches  of  pretty 
girls  singing,  capering  and  posing,  no  matter  how  foolishly,  arouses,  oddly 
enough,  no  black  thoughts,  or,  at  any  tate,  no  absolute  despair,  although 
one  wonSers  what  the  serious  social  enthusiasts  must  think  of  it  all.  One 

does  not  want  the  young  girls  that  one  knows  thus  to  behave — 40  dolls  !  She  makes  the  part  of  Bonnie  pert  and 
simpering  as  one — but  in  some  strange  way  one  has  become  used  to  it  in  breezy,  and  brings  nothing  to  it  of  tlie 
the  others.  As  has  been  said,  the  stage  is  an  excellent  medium  for  other:  I sZon'" co-Ltoor^T%he^^ produS 
people's  daughters;  while  out  of  all  female  children  born,  a  certain  pro-  !  carries' much  of  the  comedy  burden  oii 
portion,  we  have  come  to  think,  is  destined  thus  to  make  its  living.  Con- 
sidering the  constant  supply,  apparently  exactly  fitting  the  demand,  how 
can  we  think  otherwise?  A  new  musical  comedy  or  revue  is  produced, 
adding  one  more  to  the  already  congested  list — and  there  the  pretty  girls 
are,  punctually  on  the  spot,  all  just  the  same,  with  their  undefeatable 
limbs  and  their  brave  smiles  and  their  compliant  and  faithful  energy. 


appeared  during  the  six  months'  New 
York  engagement.  "Bye,  Bye,  Bonnie" 
seems  to  have  all  the  ingredients  that 
go  to  make  up  a  succes-sful  musical 
comedy.  Louis  Simon,  rrihcipal  com- 
edian, wrote  the  book  with  Bide  Dudley 
of  the  New  York  :3venlng  World.  A 
gentleman  with  political  ambitions  who 
intends  to  run  for  Congress  on  a  dry 
ticket,  is  caught  buying  liquor  at  a 
night  club  and  forced  to  spend  30  days  I 
in  prison.  There  is  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  comedy  In  that  situation  J 
and  the  authors  have  made  an  enter- 
taining job  of  it. 

Frltzi  Scheff,  whose  last  appearances 
r  here  have  been  in  vaudeville,  is  one  of : 
the  featured  players.  Everybody  is  fa- , 
I  miliar  with  her  continental  vivacity  and 
'  style,  so  let  it  be  merely  reported  that 
she  looks  younger  than  ever,  and  has 
lost  none  of  her  enthusiasm  for  putting 
over  songs.  She  does  not  try  to  do  too 
much  with  her  voice  and  her  big  num- 
ber,   "That    September    Night,"  was 
ideally  suited  to  her.    She  knows  how 
to  dress  and  in  this  production  wears 
some  extremely  smart  creations  with 
a  "Mile.  Modiste"  air. 

Frances  White,  best  known  for  lier 
cliaracter  songs  in  vaudeville,  plays  the 
title  role.  Her  moment  comes  when,  in 
the  second  act,  she  steps  out  and  does 
two  songs  in  the  best  White  manner 


tlz's  direction  Is  always  convincing,  - 
actors  superbly  cast.  What  flaws  thera 
are  exist  in  the  titles  alone  and  their 
significance  is  completely  nullifled  by 
the  vivid  screen  craft  and  the  exotic 
beauty  of  this  spectacle-studded  Iwe 
story. 

But  if  the  screen  entertainment  is  ex- 
ceptional, so  is  the  stage  offering  Pore- 
most  in  the  diversified  program  Is  the 
appearance  of  eight  celebrated  recording 
artists.  The  Victor  disc  men  are  headed 
bjf  none  other  than  Henry  Burr  and^ 
Billy  Murray,  who  have  been  warbUng 
for  lo  these  many  years.  With  three 
pianos  on  the  stage,  a  zylophone  solo 
and  some  remarkable  harmony  by  the 
popular  Peerless  quartet,  a  half-hour 
program  of  rare  melody  is  enjoyed. 

Gene  Rodemich  and  his  band  glorify 
Jaz2  in  a  Paul  Oscard  presentation,  as- 
sisted by  a  goodlv  amount  of  dancing 
talent.  The  CardeU  twins,  late  of  !«• 
Maire's  Affairs,  the  Marshall  sisters  and 
others  perform  to  the  deUght  of  all  con- 
cerned. 


'COLLEEN' OPENS  AT 
BEACON,  MODERN 

Irish   Romance  Has  Madge 
Bellamy  as  Star 


"Where,  one  asks,  do  they  all  come  from?  How  are  they  made  so 
loyal? — for  I  guess  their  salaries  to  be  as  low,  rather  than  as  high,  as  pos- 
sible. Anyway,  there  they  are,  a  curious  feature  of  modern  conditions, 
toiling  entirely  on  the  luxurious,  non-productive  side  of  life  and  all  in 
danger  shortly  of  having  votes.  They  were  perhaps  far  better 'doing  some- 
thing else;  yet  what  could  they  be  doing?  Meanwhile,  let  them  continue 
to  wear  charming  frocks,  move  their  carefully-selected  legs  and  arms  in 
rhythm  and  warble  catching  choruses.  But  when  their  male  correlatives  do 
the  same,  I  personally  wince  and  even  shudder.  If  most  of  the  people 
with  whom  I  have  compared  notes  are  sincere,  they  wince  and  shudder  too; 
but  none  the  less,  the  male  chorus  goes  on;  the  triiunphant  painted  faces 
still  assail  the  stalls,  whether  beneath  ill-fitting  hats  of  straw  or  silk,  or 
their  own  marcelled  hair;  the  knees  are  still  crooked  as  seats  for  the  lan- 
guishing fair,  and  so,  I  suppose,  it  will  continue.  It  is  part  of  the  drug. 
Even  while  wincing  and  shuddering  one  can  accept  it,  because  it  belongs 
to  the  passive  half  of  the  show.   No  contract  has  been  broken. 


his  shoulders  as  the  bewildered  Mr, 
Shrivell  who  must  go  to  jail. 

William  Prawley  does  a  hard-boiled 
criminal,  "Butch"  Hogan,  and  makes 
of  him  the  comedy  hit  of  the  piece.  He 
stopped  the  show  last  evening  with  his 
singing  of  "Just  Across  the  River  from 
Queens,"  in  whicli  he  tantalizes  the 
audience  with  a  John  McCormack  style 
note  at  the  end  of  each  encore.  Then 
there  was  Bernice  Speer,  charming  and 
I  finished  dancer,  who  had  several 
I  specialties.  The  second  act,  ef>pecially 
I  the  prison  scene,  contains  the  best  ma- 
terial. The  music  is  reasonably  tuneful, 
the  lyrics  unusually  good.  The  "Tam- 
pico  Tap,"  another  of  those  Charleston- 
Black-Bottom  evolutions,  gives  "Bye, 
Byp  Bonnie"  a  lively  and  fast-moving 
finale.  Milton  Schwarzwald,  musical  di- 
rector, worked  hard  and  deser\'es  credit 
for  the  pace  at  which  he  kept  the  whole 
production.  The  audience  filled  the 
thratrp.   A.  F. 


"But  when  we  are  promised  laughter  and  it  cometh  not,  what  then? 
Are  we  not  entitled  to  our  money  back?  Of  course.  And  should  we  ever 
get  it?  No.  I  can  imagine  the  dialogue  in  the  box-ofBce  between  dis- 
appointed playgoers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  outraged  ofQcial  on  the  other. 
"The  fault  is  in  yourselves,'  would  be  the  burden  of  the  managerial  argu- 
ment, and,  I  suppose,  since  the  majority  of  an  audience  always  laughs,  he 
would  be  right.  But  how  lonely  the  non-laugher  can  be!  I  know,  because 
I  am  too  frequently  (I  say  it  in  sorrow  and  not  with  boasting)  in  that  posi- 
tion. The  late  H.  G.  Pelhssier,  who  knew  all  that  was  to  be  knowTa  upon 
this  subject,  used  to  sing  a  song  with  the  refrain,  'You're  sure  to  get  a  l&ugh 
for  that.'  But,  unhappily  or  happily,  one  can  gi-ow  out  of  such  servility 
to  tlie  funny  man,  and  I  must  confess  to  being  more  fastidious  than  1  was. 
Again  and  again  I  find  myself  as  stone  «here  everyone  else  is  in  paroxysms 
of  delight.  There  are  many  moments  when  poor  humanity  carmot  exactly 
.shine  in  the  eyes  of  its  Maker,  and  I  should  guess  that  He  can  seldom  think 
less  of  us  than  when  He  watches  us  laugh  in  theatres  or  music  halls;  but 
none  the  less,  I  would  far  rather  be  laughing  than  not.  I  go  to  the  theatre 
chiefly  in  the  hope  of  laughing. 


"To  give  examples  of  my  luckless  limitations,  I  may  say  that  I  was 
jeecently  at  two  musical  comedies,  at  one  of  which  the  principal  recurring 
joke  (interrupting  some  very  good  singing)  was  the  discomfort  caused  by 
riding  on  a  donkey;  and  at  the  other,  we  had  to  watch,  for  fully  10  minutes, 
the  contortions  of  the  leading  comedian  (otherwise  a  very  humorous  actor 
with  droll  ways  and  ideas)  with  a  pair  of  skis.  Never  have  I  at  once  heard 
60  much  laughter  and  been  myself  so  unamused  and  mute.  I  tried  a  third 
musical  comedy  to  which  the  public  is  thronging,  and  there  sat  in  silent 
dejection  throughout,  for  nothing  touched  the  springs  of  risibility  at  all. 
It  was  a  case  of  a  popular  comedian  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  audience, 
could  do  nothing  vwong,  but  (as  I  was  not  under  his  glamour)  could,  for 
me,  do  nothing  right.  I  am  not  pretending  to  any  finer  sense  of  htmior 
than  the  others;  I  am  merely  remarking  that  when  a  comedian  is  not 
droll,  he  is  a  deadly  bore,  and  that  no  one  is  so  out  of  It  in  a  laughing 
theatre  as  th^  man  who  does  not  find  things  furmy." 


SOLLY  WARD  &  CO.  , 
LEAD  KEITH'S  bill! 

Solly  ward  &  Co,  in  a  timely  playlet^ ! 
"OfT    to   Maine."   share   honors   « 1th 
Sylvia  Clark,  peppy  comedienne  on  the 
current  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Th^tee 

Mr.  Ward,  formerly  with   The  Music  , 
Box  Revue."  scored  heavily  vnth  the 
audience  last  night.    His  I  ne  Is  of  the 
Milt  Gross  order,  and  the  PlfyJ^'^^P 
the  vexations  of  Mr.  and  Mrs^SchuJtz_ 
heimer  bs  they  prepare  for  their  sum 
mer  holidays.  mimicrv 
Miss  Clark  is  at  her  best  1^  "J'^l'^'Af; 
and  docs  an  especially  good  turn  as^n. 
salesgirl, who_fin_ds  it  ^hard  to^be  a^lad> 


That  Ireland  of  enduring  romance, 
bubbling  humor  and  wholesome  drama, 
known  and  beloved  by  all,  furnishes  the 
scenes  jof  the  topllner  photoplay  at  the 
Modern  and  Beacon  theatres,  WiUiajn 
Fox's  production,  "Colleen,"  with  a  cast 
including  Madge  Bellamy,  Charles 
Morton  and  J.  Parrell  Macdonald.  The 
associate  picture  is  "Matinee  Ladles,"  -a 
drama  of  New  York's  idle  pleasure  set 
with  a  cast  comprising  May  McAvoy 
Hedda  Hopper,  Malcolm  Macgregor  and 
Cissy  Fitgerald.  The  Vitaphone  artists' 
presentations  include  John  Charles 
Thomas  and  Vlvlenne  Segal  in  the 
Sweetheart  song  from  •'Ma>'tlme";  Leo 
Carillo,  the  famous  star  of  comedy,  In  a 
humorous  monologue,  and  "The  Four 
Aristocrats."  vaude^-ille  stars,  in  Instru 
mental  and  vocal  numbers. 

Miss  Bellamv  is  seen  as  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  landholder  and  owner  of 
a  pedigreed  race  horse.  She  is  In  love 
I  with  a  young  Irish  noble,  the  last  of 
an  impecunious  family  and  owner  of 
the  glorious  racer  that  gives  title  to  the 
drama.  This  romance  weaves  into  the 
dramatic  action  that  finds  a  climax  in 
the  grand  race  when  happiness  looms 
for  the  pair  and  a  pleasing  end  is 
given  to  a  story  weU  balanced  with 
laughs  and  thriUs.  , 

-nie  other  picture  presents  th*  Jazz 
atmosphere  wherein  a  cigarette  girl 
falls  In  love  with  a  young  man  earning 
his  way  through  coUege  by  acting  as 
nrofessional  dance  partner  to  a  woman 
of  the  idle  rich.  It  is  a  drama  of  a 
seamy  side  of  metropoUtan  Ufe. 

"Firemen,  Save  My  Child,' 
Shown  at  Five  Theatres 
in  Greater  Boston  


in  the  hardware.     "^V"- ,*"rf;:;i.tor  and 
-in  as  musical  director  anu 
soloist,  but  she  requires  a  numrnum  of 


Bobbie  Kuhn  as 


'BYE  BYE  BONNIE' 

WILBUR — "Bye,    Bye,    Bonnie,"    L.  I 
wrenca  Weber's  musical  comedy  fea- 
te,  and  F^-itzl  Scheff. 


lev  muklc  by  Albert  Von  Tilzer;Tyrics 
from  the  pen  of  Neville  Fleeson;  and 
the  book  directed  by  Edgar  MacGregor. 
The  cast: 

Y]^ss'6   Bemlce  Speer 

c!>=S-l"es  Phillips-  ■  ,•  John  Meehan.  Jr 

Mrs,  Noah  Z.  Shrivell  vImI  nimXe 

Sanfoid   Alden  w  H^tle? 

Tnd  Williams   Arthur  Mariiej 

,„uiv  .    . ■ .  .Dorothy  HiimDureys 

Mine   Geraldlne  l';.t^KenJd 

l^pjfy  ^.  .  .Betty  MoM;llftn 


assistance  to  put  her  act  over. 

The  Meistersingers.  well-known  ] 
ton  vocalists,  are  Pla^^L^^^ind  There 
week  and  still  going  ^^^^h'  *"|erhigs 
arc  the  usual  nujnber  of  other  oneringb. 

SpectaculaTPicture  Based  on 
Rider  Haggard  Story 

ture  to  be  shown  in  Boston  «)^^^ 
a  day.   Made  in  Ef »  loose 
tlz.  the  Austrian  director  It  ^^^^^'s 
adaptation  of  Sir  „"_ii:i°tzation  which 
fanlasUc  romance,  a  picturizai 

deftly  handles  so'^*  °4t  4  Tellulold. 
markable  scenes  ever  pvrt  on  | 

Maria  Corda,  portraying  uie  ^^^^^^ 
who  captivates  the  Pharaon  »  ^^^^^ 
away  With  histrionic  lawreis  ^^^^  ^ 
Marchal,    now   becoming  .j^jnamous 

^'''Se^^nt  Ve  of  work  all  the  way 
through.  ^         Basically  It 

K  "^".."k^tter  foundaUon  than  '"rhe 
boasts  a  b"'SL,i"""  ^^■V\r\\  it  hns 
Ten  Commandments  — to  \m  .  a 

,een  compared  bec^Hf' 
nax— the  crossing  of  I 


ton. 


'Tireman,  Save  My  Child"  brings  to- 
gether once  mora  tho  popular  Para- 
mount comedy  team  of  Wallace  Beery 
and  Raymond  Hatton.  This  entertain- 
ing film  is  being  shown  at  five  houses. 
They  are:  Washington  Street  and  Scoi- 
lay  Square  OljTnpias.  the  Fenway,  tb^ 
Capitol  In  Allston,  and  the  Central 
Square  In  Cambridge. 

Comedy  In  the  movie  sense  of  the 
world  means  farce  with  a  vengeance, 
•lap-stick  antics  and  a  good  measure  of  j 
burlesque  tactics  thrown  In.  Some  o:  . 
the  scenes  are  exceedingly  funny  and  I 
the  audience  roars  with  appreciation  at  | 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Beery  and  Mr.  Hat-  \ 

B«    fV...   ft,ir>   firo    fiirhtprn.     Earlv ' 

scenes  In  the  film  show  these  fw. 
gentlemen  as  schoolboys.   Beery  Is  tl  .i 
Slass  dunce  and  dlsp-rts  himself 
the  time  honored  rtoal.  cap  and 
Hatton  Is  dressed  in  Uttle  I.ord  Fa 
tleroy  style  and  acts  arcordlngb.  Ii 
Tom  Kennedy,  who  l^^^^een  Sc.^ 
90  many  rough  and  rrrx-ij*  roles,  p. 
another  ocf  these  srh.x^l  urchins  up  | 
the  mischevious  tricks  expected  of  h 
AUDIENCE  EN  JOTS  FILM 
School    days    over,  the  three 
themselves  In  the  city's  fire  departn 
Kennedy  is  the  captr.ln  and  Beer^ 
Hatton  are  the  two  rerrulta.  H 
lows  one  hilarious  incident  a 
othlr    -The  fun  Is  ordinary^' 
Ir  i>ut  tlie  audience  s«m«i 
^y'every  mluuto  of  It    To  w.,- 
and  Hatton  nonchar 
and  ladder  through 
city   with  a  delight 
to  whither  they  arr 
the  most  amusing  sc 


[Edward  Sutherland  directed  It  and  Is  cast: 
t  be  congratulated  for  lumlng  out  a 
,lece  of  work  so  consistently  entcrtaln- 
ig  "Firemen,  Save  My  Child"  doesn't 
retend  to  be  anything  but  a  laugh- 
•r  and  It  succeeds  In  accomplishing 
with  movie  audiences.  The  titles 
for  the  most  part  good.  Some  of 
»  savor  of  familiar  vaudeville  "gs-gs," 
others  fell  down  a  little  when  ther 
,me  forced,  but  on  the  whole  thej 
ed  their  purpose  well, 
uiterestlng  vaudeville  acts  and  shon 
creen  subjects  fill  out  the  program  at 
l11  five  houses  where  "Firemen,  Save  My 
iiblld"  is  being  shown.  A.  P, 


Icture  Based  on  Stage  Suc- 
cess Stars  Jean  Hersholt 


"AMas  the  Deacon,"  the  Universal 
■ml  production,  opened  Its  engage- 
ent  of  a  week  at  the  State  Theatre 
st  night.  ^.  . 

jaan  Hersholt,  !n  the  leading  role, 
ves  an  excellent  performance.  He 
itAlishes  himself  as  one  of  the  finest 

the  screen  has  ever  seen. 
Wt  cast  which  plays  In  support  of 
lir  character  Is  no  less  capable.  June 
I  larlowe  and  Ralpli  Graves  are  Weal  as 
'  le  girl  and  boy  for  whom  the  amiable 
d  deacon  sacrifices  so  much. 
\I\Ttle  Stedman.  Ned  Sparks,  Lincoln 
lummer,     Tom     Kennedy,  Maurice 
imiy,  George  West  and  others  play  ^ 
rKpal  roles  in  the  supporting  cast.  | 


,e»na  Earl  Plays  Part 
Sadie  Thompson 


of 


■R  in,"  the  notable  stage  success 
r!    served  Miss  Jeanne  Eagels  for 
r  1  seasons.  Is  now  playing  a  limited 
igBgrment  at  the  Gayety  Theatre  with 
^xclal  coKipany. 
wis  Talbot  in  presenting  this  pro-- 
was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
of  San  Forrest,  the  man  whoi 
the    original    production  of 
Bi    In  New  York.    The  result  Is) 
rthe  company  now  playing  at  the' 
bty  Is  giving  an  excellent  perfornj- 
<  of  this  celebrated  South  sea  la- 
drama.  _  , 
)ona  Earl  has  the  Jeanne  Eagels 
1  that  of  the  colorful  Sadie  Thomp- 
Mlss  Earl  does  not  find  It  neces- 
i  to  imitate  Miss  Eagels  but  brings 
ad  her  own  individual  Interpreta- 
yio  the  part.    She  Is  excellent,  both 
e  hard,  defiant  moods  of  the  ear- 
Ction  and  later  as  the  beaten,  sub- 
creature,  the  result  of  the  Rev. 
toon's  exhortations  for  her  welfare. 
ToW  Rice  Is  cast  as  the  Rev.  Da- 
and  gives  an  artistic  perfonn- 
Excellent,  too,  was  the  work  of 
Betts,  as  Joe  Horn;  George 
ar    as    the    Sergeant;  Walter 
fts    Dr.    McPhall;    and  the 
[B    The  *t3  were  atmospheric  and 
»hole  production  stands  out  for  Its 
excelf nee.   


CW 


Cody  and  Renee  Adoree 
in  French  Farce 


Cody  and  Benee  Adoree  play 
ncipal  roles  In  "On  Ze  Boule- 
an  entertaining  French  farce 
ng  for  the  first  time  In  Boston 
r'3  orpheum  Theatre  this  week, 
new  story  has  a  strictly  Pari- 
avor.  with  Cody  in  the  role  of 
er  who  inherits  a  fortune,  gets 
i  with  a  blonde  actress  (played 
prothy  Sebastian),  and  runs  into 
Kch  trouble  that  it  appears  doubt- 
W  a  while,  if  he  will  ev-er  emerge 
'  from  his  humorous  predicaments. 
Adoree    plays    the  restaurant 
T  who  loves  him  and  uses  a 
Q-s  wit  to  pull  him  out  of  his 
lies     Rov  D'Arcy  appears  as  a 
ch  count  "who  conspires  to  rob  the 

Z^B^uWrd"  abounds  In  comic 
bUons  and  theye  Is  also  a  pretty 
romance  helptog  to  make  It  all 

^%S^rf  dance  act.  "Variety 
ters  Revue,"  heads  the  vandeviUe 
■tion  of  the  progiam.'  A  group  of 
ffwell-tratoed  and  classical  dancers, 
by  Mme.  Nina  and  Mons.  Vladimir 
,  tacluded  in  the  company.  The  act 
■  generously  applauded  by  the  audi- 


Vane   ^^^^^ 

Mrs.  Cas,  .  ■  :  ^''""'ITlZs 

Way  Tweedie   ^rlv  Fay 

Elizabeth  Tweedle   ^  V^^lZZ 

George  Appleway  Ralph  Roberts 

Amelia  T^veedie   ^Ge.>evleve  Tobln 

XVorthington  Smythe   Rupert  Lucas 

vrneiey  H"**^"^ 

This,  the  first  full-length  play  of  the 
Blender  and  facile  actor  most  recently 
Iceen  in  Boston  as  the  Napier  of  "The 
lOreen  Hat,"  is  an  amusing  farce  of 
the  type  in  which  a  theatrical  bombshell 
is  dropped  into  an  utterly  respectable 
household  and  it  takes  three  acts  for 
U  the  fragments  to  come  to  earth. 
Starting  with  the  polite  breakfast  chat- 
ter of  spinsters  in  the  rigorous  die-hard 
iection  of  Murray  HHl.  v;e  end  with 
larura-scarum  midnight  escapade  and 
;he  triumphant  victory  of  love  at  first 

''?he  two  spinster  sisters,  their  seem- 
ingly superfluous  duenna,  Mrs.  Cass,  and 
their  charming  but  inhibited  mece 
iAmelia,  are  about  to  atend  a  memorial 
Service  for  a  deceased  and  cremated 
fereat-aunt.  Nephew  Worthlngton 
iBmythe,  a  beneficiary  of  her  will,  is  ex- 
pected from  Chicago.  It  seems  he  is  a 
wild  fellow  who  was  once  seen  riding 
a  white  horse  on  M*cliigan  avenue  at 
1  midnight,  and  has  made  the  tabloids 
by  many  similar  escapades..  He  arrivco 
'vL  the  kitchen  with  dish«;veUed  even- 
clothes  and  a  stagger,  to  attend  the 
memorial  services,  but  the  old  family 
lawyer  sends  him  away.  A  daPPe- 
youth  who  proclaims  himself  an  as- 
sistant mortician  steps  Perfunctonly  into 
the  picture,  and  Lawyer  Appleway  in 
.desperation,  substitutes  him  for  the 
'unpresentable  nephew.  But  when  the 
fair  Amelia  sees  him,  she  faints.  He  is 
the  man  she  saw  and  fell  in  loye  with 
at  Fifth  avenue  and  38th  street,  three  ^ 
weeks  before.  Coached  by  the  bois-  , 
terous  Smythe,  who  later  joins  the  party, 
he  takes  the  part  and  becomes  an  in- 
mate of  the  household  so  that  he 
may  win  Amelia,  whose  love  he  recip- 
rocated at  the  same  fatal  comer.  There 
questions  from  his  aunts  about  rela- 
tives and  mutual  friends,  and  other 
comedy  of  wrong  identity  which  great- 
ly amused  the  audience. 

Another  surprise  is  furnished  by  Aunt  < 
Amelia,  who  suddenly  shuns  ways  that  | 
are  straight-laced,  drinks  cocktails  and  [ 
gets   mulled   with   the   real   Nephew  | 
Smythe,  and  disappears  with  him  to  i 
learn  the  black-bottom  at  a  roadhouie  , 
somewhere  in  Connecticut.  The  moiti-  ] 
clan.  Wrlgley,  who  .seems  to  be  the  ■ 
fairy  prince  in  disguise,  runs  off  with  | 
Amelia  to  get  marri?d.   Next  morning, 
general  incriminations,  shocked  ques- 
tions, humorous  hangovers  and  settling 
of  identities.  And  "Wrigley"  does  turn 
out  to  be  the  prince  in  disguise  after  all. 

Despite  a  certain  obviousness  of  plot,  I 
"Murray  Hill"  is  good  comedy.  It  is  i 
saved  from  banality  by  the  author's 
deft  characterization  and  by  certain 
laugh  lines  which  bowl  over  the  house 
by  their  spontaneity  and  orlginabty. 
But  there  are  flaws.  The  jests  about 
undertakers  in  the  first  act  seem  fairly 
dragged  in  by  the  heels,  and  in  the  last 
five  minutes  of  the  play  one  observes 
that  nothing  else  can  possibly  happen, 
and  keeps  wishing  they  would  clinch 
and  have  it  over  with. 

The  play  is  staged  and  acted  deftly , 
and  admirably.  Each  role  is  acted  to  j 
the  hilt,  with  no  possible  subtlety  j 
omitted.  Miss  Tobin's  coy  feminine . 
artistry  is  delightful,  and  all  other  parts  I 
are  above  par.  H.  F.  M.  | 
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IIRRAY  HILL' 

lie  Copley  Theatre  opened  its  season 
;  night  with  a  three-act  farce,  "Mur- 
Hill,"  by  Leslie  Howard,  presented 
the  first  time,  with  the  following 


''The  Way  of  All  Flesh"  Is 

Displayed  at  the 
•»  Metropolitan 


)       METROPOLITAN— "The  Way  of  All 

<  Flesh."  Emll  Jannings  in  his  first 
J  American  fllni.  Directed  by  Victor 
jj  Fleming.  Phyllis  Haver  and  Belle  Ben- 
f  nett  In  principal  roles. 

£     In  most  cases,  when  the  American 
films  gain  a  foreign  star.  It  is  customary 
1  to  place  him  or  l^r  in  a  typical  exag- 

<  gerated  story  of  social  life  to  "register" 
emotions  in  the  same  set  way  of  the 
characteristic  movie  star.  Mr.  Jannings, 
however,  has  evidently  educated  the 
movie  people  to  his  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness and  the  result  is  that  we  have  in 
"The  Way  of  all  Flesh"  one  of  the 
outstanding  films  of  the  year,  with  Mr. 
Jannings  at  his  best. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  "The 
Way  of  All  Flesh"  Is  the  simplicity  of 
ita  story.  Mr.  Fleming,  the  director, 
had  a  nice  appreciation  of  this  and 
where  another  director  might  have 
Jumped  at  the  chance  for  a  "big  scene." 
Mr.  ^lemmine  nai'T>(i  tbr-  <.;!inf  effect 


The  appearance  of  Mme.  Olezewska  as  Carmen  In  London  led  Mr. 
Bmest  Newman  to  discuss  the  "weaknesses"  of  the  opera  Itself  as  they  seem 
to  him,  and  the  portrayal  of  the  heroine.  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late 
In  Paris  to  disparage,  not  only  "Carmen,"  but  the  musical  ability  of  Bizet. 
Of  the  adverse  criticisms,  M.  Gauthler-Villars's  life  of  Bizet  la  a  shining 
example. 


Mr.  Newman  began  his  feuilleton  in  the  Sunday  Times  of  London  by 
questioning  the  future  development  of  the  operatic  art,  stating  that  of  all 
forms  of  music  opera  shows  Its  age  sooner  and  more  grievously. 

''teut  we  may  probably  take  it  for  granted  that  in  the  future,  aa  In  the 
past,  the  successful  opera,  whatever  the  form  of  it,  will  be  largely  a  matter 
of  luck,  as  it  Is  in  the  case  of  'Carmen.'  The  paradoxical  thesis  might  be 
maintained  that  the  composer  of  this,  one  of  the  most  endiuingly  successful 
of  operas,  was  only  in  a  relatively  minor  degree  a  musical  dramatist  by 
nature.  In  none  of  his  earlier  <^eras  had  he  shown  any  particular  sense 
of  what  made  a  g9od  sti^  •iS'?  or  any  particular  faculty  for  seeing  his 
mu»lc  in  terms  <^  i«8  eSage;  he  had  written  a  quantity  of  beautiful  or  charm- 
ing or  expressive  music  without  managing  to  make  a  good  opera  out  of  It 
all.  It  was  apparently  Just  a  piece  of  luck  for  him  that  the  story  of  'Carmen,' 
even  diluted  by  Meilhac  and  Hale'vy,  happens  to  go  well  on  the  stage.  No 
one,  of  course,  can  say  how  Bizet  might  have  developed  in  another  10  years 
or  so,  but  certain  it  is  that  we  find  here  and  there  even  in  this  masterpiece 
of  his  the  old  weakness  of  dramatic  vision,  the  old  tendency  to  see  the  story 
Just  as  an  excuse  for  lovely  musical  'moments';  the  difference  is  made — and  it 
IB  a  vital  difference — by  the  fact  that  'Carmen'  is  more  of  a  stage  story  than 
The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth'  or  'The  Pearl  Fishers'  or  'Djamileh,'  and  so  makes 
a  better  cement  for  the  'nmnbers,'  and  by  the  further  fact  that  the  writer  of 
the  'Carmen'  numbers  was  a  much  better  composer  than  the  writer  of  the 
earlier  works. 

"But  at  various  points  the  old  non-dramatic  weaknesses  peep  out.  The 
one  thing  that  we  should  have  expected  a  composer  of  his  genius  to  do  well-- 
to  invent  a  striking  motif  for  Carmen  herself — is  the  one  thing  that  Bizet 
does  least  well:  the  Carmen  motif  is  never  a  very  strong  one,  while  in  some 
of  its  metamorphoses  it  becomes  quite  feeble.  How  much  of  the  old  un- 
dramatic  Bizet  remained  In  the  composer  of  'Carmen'  may  be  seen  from  his 
curious  insertion,  before  the  sombre  and  fateful  third  act,  of  an  intermezzo 
that  was  originally  written  for  'L' Arlesienne' :  it  is  lovely  stuff,  but  what  is 
It  doing  in  that  galley  we  ask  ourselves  all  the  while  we  are  enjoying  the 
sweet  savour  of  it. 


"In  the  fourth  act  we  again  have  the  Bizet, who,  while  he  can  put  him- 
self at  once  inside  the  skin  of  a  character  or,  so  to  speak,  of  a  situation, 
does  not  always  see  the  situation  In  terms  of  the  stage.  He  can  paint  to  per- 
fection, in  the  intermezzo  that  precedes  the  fourth  act  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  act  Itself,  the  life  and  color  of  the  scene  about  the  bullring,  and  he 
can  write  a  moving  duet  between  Carmen  and  Escamillo  on  the  latter's  en- 
try; but  how  to  make  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other — and,  as 
Wagner  said  apropos  of  'Tristan,'  the  art  of  opera  composition  is  the  art  of 
transition — he  does  not  know;  the  sudden  plunge  into  the  duet  in  D  major 
after  the  long-continued  tonality  of  A  major,  the  bridge  being  merely  four 
reiterations  of  the  one  note  A  in  the  orchestra,  is,  to  me,  one  of  the  oddest 
things  in  opera;  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who,  in  his  study,  sees  each  of  his 
scenes  and  characters  clearly  in  terms  of  Itself,  but  does  not  see  them  clearly 
In  relation  to  each  other  in  terms  of  the  theatre.  And  yet,  when  all  is  said, 
'Carmen'  remains  not  only  a  musical  masterpiece  but  a  thoroughly  successful 
theatre  piece.  It  is  the  old  paradox  of  opera  once  more:  one  work  somehow 
fails  in  spite  of  its  virtues,  another  Somehow  succeeds  in  spite  of  its  defects. 


"Mme.  Olezewska,  last  Monday,  paid  the  penalty  for  doing  an  original 
thing.  Had  she  played  Carmen  as  we  have  grown  used  to  seeing  it  played, 
with  the  usual  facile  parade  of  the  standardized  trash-tricks  of  'female  fas- 
cination,' she  would  have  pleased  most  of  her  hearers  better:  as  it  was,  we 
heard  everywhere  during  the  intervals  that  it  wasn't  Carmen.  Whether  It 
was  or  was  not  I  have  not  space  to  argue  here,  but  for  my  part  I  have  found 
It  immensely  interesting.  It  was  psychologically  much  the  subtlest  Carmen 
I  have  ever  seen,  and,  in  spite  of  a  weak  three  or  four  notes  in  her  voice  and 
a  tendency  to  'scoop'  on  high  notes,  the  music  was  simg  with  a  variety  of  in- 
tonation that  one  rarely  gets  In  opera.  It  is  not  often  that  the  refinement  of 
Lieder  singing  can  be  successfully  transported  to  the  stage;  but  it  certainly 
was  on  this  occasion. 

"Mme.  Reinhardt,  too,  gave  us  an  unconvenflonal  Mttaela — ^not  the  sim- 
pering blonde  noodle  of  an  ingenue  that  Mlcaela  usually  becomes,  but  n 
young  woman  with  a  personality  of  her  own. 

"For  one  thing  I  find  it  diflScult  to  forgive  the  conductor,  Mr.  Bellezza — 
for  the  omission  of  the  splendid  Frasquita-Mercedes-Carmen-Escamillo  epi- 
sode at  the  end  of  the  Toreador's  song." 


Mr.  Newman  called  attention  to  Escamillo  usually  Ignoring  Bizet's  Indi- 
cation In  the  Toreador  song: 

"One  or  two  correspondents  have  gently  chlded  me  during  the  last 
few  days  for  saying  that  I  have  never  yet  heard  a  perfect  performance  of 
any  opera;  they  assure  me  that  this  or  that  performance  of  this  or  that 
work  that  they  have  heard  here  or  there  was  quite  perfect.  Well,  it  all 
depends  on  your  standard;  and  perhaps  it  is  wise  not  to  be  too  exacting,  and 
above  all  not  to  know  too  much  about  the  opera  you  are  listening  to.  I 
Bometimes  wonder,  for  instance,  whether  any  of  us  has  seen  the  Escamillo 
that  Bizet  had  in  his  mind.  Bizet's  direction  in  the  French  score  (they  are 
not  in  any  English  edition  with  which  I  am  acquainted)  Is  that  the  refrain 
of  the  Toreador's  song  (Toreador,  en  gardel)  is  to  be  sung  aveo  fatulte;  the 
direction  occurs  in  both  stanzas. 

"Is  it  possible  that,  for  Bluet,  Ksoamlllo  Is  not  the  hero  he  thlhks  he  l£ 
and  that  we  are  asked  to  believe  he  is,  but  a  bit  of  a  silly  ass,  whose  bull- 
fighter's vanity  should  be  made  obvious  to  us  and  his  swagger  ridiculous? 
If  that  is  so,  then  certainly  none  of  us  has  even  seen  Bizet's  Escamillo. 
Bizet's  directions  are  always  as  definite  as  they  are  original:  when  Carmen, 
for  example,  begins  the  Castanet  song  she  has  to  say  'Sit  you  there,  Don 
Jose:  I  begin!'  'avec  une  solemnite  comlque;'  Le  Dancalre  has  to  say  Tia 
guerre,  c'est  la  guerre'  'avec  philosophle;'  Carmen's  card  song  has  to  be  sung 
'simplement  et  tres  egalement;'  Zunlga,  when  he  finds  resistance  to  the 
smugglers  useless,  has  to  pretend  to  be  amused  CPrenant  son  part  gaiment') 
the  snake-hke  hissing  of  the  trilled  strings  alone  giving  us  a  hint  of  the 
venom  beneath  his  honey  as  he  says  politely,  'Mais  gare  a  vous  plus  tardl'- 
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Perth.-  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  wheHlzS  cS^jSon 
to  the  Toreador's  song  he  really  meant  it;  but  which  of  us  In  that  Se  w 
ever  heard  the  Toreador's  song  as  the  composer  meant      to  hearT?" 

Well,  the  only  Escamlllo  that  paid  attention  to  the  Indication  »o 
have  heard  many  baritones  in  this  role.  French.  Dutcl^  S™^^n~?fn 
Since  the  time  of  Del  Puente-was  Mr.  B;kSf%eyo^d\SbTa"d  p^ 
adventure  the  most  musically  dramatic  portrayer  of  the  character. 


'devergonde-  to  the  life."  The  sai^e  writer  Mr  S-oU  s^l?i^  ..^^wf^"^' 
Sj"Sel"L:.Tr^,:^^^^^^^  chanrJ^h°e" 


.muiea  oi  uie  woman's  wa.vs  under  the  spell  of  her  permna'  charr-  "  Whpn 
Mr  Sherson  spoke  in  high  praise  of  Selina  Dolaro.  he  metttonS  iS?ldeS 
that  she  was  born  of  the  lower  classp-;  "  T^nr  +v.4e  i,-.      '^""y'lBa  mciaentauy 
was  reminded  that  Selina.  weU  rim:mbered  n^^e  UnTte^sr^^^ 
a  highly  respected  Portuguese  Jewish  famUy  M?  John  W^5?' 


In  manv  cases  by  its  omission. 

Emil  Jannlngs  is  seen  as  August  Schil- 
ler hard-working  middle-class  citizen 
of  Milwaukee.  The  scene  is  laid  about 
18  years  ago.  Schiller,  after  20  long 
years,  has  risen  to  the  position  of  cash- 
ier In  the  local  bank.  He  loves  his 
wife  and  five  children  and  is  what  you 
might  call  a  "home  man."  The  turn- 
ing point  in  his  career  comes  when 
one  day  the  bank  authorities  entrust 
him  with  the  commission  to  transact 
some  important  business  in  Chicago  for 
them.  On  the  train  he  meets  the  wo- 
man in  the  case.  Phyllis  Haver  has  this 
role  and  she  is  excellent.  ^ 

His  downfall  is  sudden.  Flattered  by 
her  attentions,  he  is  soon  eating,  drmk- 
ing  and  making  merry.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  finds  he  has  been  robbed  of  all 
his  bonds.  In  effort  to  regain  them,  he 
becomes  involved  in  a  fight  in  which 
his  attacker  is  killed.  Rather  than  re- 
turn to  his  family  a  disgrace,  he  leUs 
them  believe  him  dead.  W  honor 
his  memory  as  one  who  died  a  hero 
protecting  the  interests  of   his  bans 

when  robbed.   

Years  later  we  see  him  as  an  old  man, 
his  occupation  that  of  a  street  cleaner. 
Again  as  a  street  vender.  One  of  his 
children  who  bears  his  name  is  now  a 
celebrated  violinist  He  follows  him  to 
his  old  home  after  one  of  his  concerts 
Christmas  Eve,  and  watches  through  a 
window  the  festivities  going  on  inside. 
The  policeman  tells  the  old  man  to 
move  on.  It  is  brought  to  tiie  attention 
of  those  inside.  His  son  goes  out  to 
invite  the  old  man  in  for  a  bit*  to  eat. 
He  refuses  and  the  final  scene  shows 
him  trudging  along  in  the  snow  with 
slow,  halting  step.  ^  i,,. 

These  last  scenes  are  perhaps  a  on 
draggy  and  are  sentimentally  inclined 
in  several  places.  Schiller's  sudden  fall 
might  be  questioned.  It  is  hard  for  the 
movies  at  times  to  bring  out  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man.  His  weakness  is  slight- 
ly emphasized  in  two  places  before  the 
fall.  Once  when  he  refuses  to  punish 
his  .^on  for  a  misdemeanor  and  again 
when  he  bows  and  scrapes  to  those  in 
authority  above  him  at  the  bank.  The 
very  fact  that  this  can  be  questioned, 
however,  proves  how  sound  a  picture  it 
IS.  Mr.  Jannings's  performance  is  con- 
.slstent  and  well  thought  out.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  just  where  the  high 
lights  were.  His  make-up  is  a  work  ot 
art  especially  in  the  final  scenes.  It  is 
'  .Tannings's  film  from  begining  to  end, 
although  Miss  Bennett  and  Miss  Haver 
contribute  excellent  work.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  it  was  made  in  Hollywood. 
Those  who  have  been  complaining  of 
Bhoddy  pictures  will  welcome  this  one. 

The  stage  program  is  unusually  good. 
Gene  Dodemich  and  his  Merrymarkers, 
Rettyer  billed  in  vaudeville  as  "The  Man 
who  Wrestles  With  Himself,"  Earl  and 
Bell,  formerly  with  Ed  Wynn,  and  Dor- 
othy Neville,  soprano,  are  some  of  the 
features.  There  are  other  entertaining 
turns  and  short  screen  subjects  to  make 
up  the  remainder  of  the  program. 

A.,F. 


between  the  present  date  and  Jan.  1. 
1928,  shall  best  uphold  "faith  in  hfe" 
to  the  youth  of  the  United  States.  The 
competition  is  open  to  students  of  all 
American  colleges,  universities,  or  dra- 
matic schools. 

Formal  announcement  of  the  opening 
of  the  prize  contest  was  made  yester- 
day. The  judges'  committee  will  con- 
sist of  Winthrop  Ames  and  David  Be- 
lasco,  producers;  Dr.  S.  Parkes.  Cadman, 
president  of  the  federal  council  of 
churches  of  Christ  in  America;  Dr. 
John  H.  Finley,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Frances  Jewett.  rep- 
resentative of  the  Repertory  Theatre 
trustees. 

WINNER  TO  GET  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  Repertory  Theatre,  the  trustees 
announce,  will  give  the  winning  play- 
wright a  scholarship  in  its  dramatic 
school,  the  Repertory  Workshop. 

Plays  submitted  in  the  competition 
must  be  in  three  acts  or  of  equivalent 
length,  providing  a  full  evening's  enter- 
tainment. Manuscripts  should  be 
anonymous,  the  author's  name  and  ad- 
dress being  mailed  with  the  play  in  a 
sealed  envelope  addressed  to  the  prize 
play  committee.  Repertory  Theatre. 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  winning  play  will  be  announ^ed 
soon  after  Jan.  1,  1928.  and  it  will  be 
produced  at  the  Repertory  theatre  early 
in  the  year.  Subsequently  It  will  be 
shown  at  as  many  cities  of  the  United 
States  as  possible. 

In  making  public  She  conditions  of 
the  conte-st,  the  Repertory  theatre  trus- 
tees made  the  following  statement: 

TO  SHOW  JOY  OF  LIFE 
"The  stage  is  a  great  power  either 
for  good  or  evil,"  the  trustees'  state- 
ment said.  "More  persons  go  to  our 
theatres  every  day  than  go  to  our 
churches  on  Sunday.  It  1.";  the  hope  of 
the  donor  of  this  prize  that  through  the 
medium  of  the  stage  there  may  be  awak- 
ened among  the  young  people  of  the 
nation  a  new  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  life  and  the  Joy  of  living. 

We  confidently  expect  that  the  offer- 
ing ot  such  an  award  for  a  play  deal- 
ing with  a  theme  of  such  general  in- 
terest, one  which  kindles  the  Imagina- 
tion to  sound  the  depths  of  human  emo- 
tions in  seeking  the  heights  of  human 
aspirations,  will  attract  many  of  the 
best  students  of  the  drama  to  join  in 
the  competition,  with  the  result  that 
an  American  play  of  distinction  may 
be  written." 

The  Repertory  theatre  of  Boston  is 
the  only  civic  repertory  theatre  in  Am- 
erica, exempt  from  city,  state  and  fed- 
eral taxation-'  as  an  educational  insti- 
tution not  conducted  for  private  profit, 
although  it  is  entirely  professional  in 
its  scope.^ 


But  worse  thari  allelae  was  that  temcie 
well. 

And  the  old  oaken  bucket,  the  mold 

crusted  bucket. 
The  moss  covered  bucket  that  hung  In  ' 
I         the  weU.  | 

Just  thlrJc  of  Itr  Moss  on  the  vessel  that ' 
luted  i 
,  The  water  l  drank  In  the  days  caUed  to 
mind; 

Ere  I  knew  what  professors  and  sclen-  I 

tists  gifted 
In  the  waters  of  wells  by  analysis  find; 
The  rotting  wood  fibre,  the  oxide  of  iron 
The  algae,  the  frog  of  unusual  size.  * 
The  water  impure  as  the  verses  of 

Byron.  | 
Are  the  things  I  remember  with  tears 

in  my  eyes. 
And  to  tell  the  sad  truth,  though  I ' 

shudder  to  tell  It,  i 
I  considered  that  water  uncommonly 

And  often  at  noon,  when  I  went  there 
to  drink  it, 

I  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  I  now  do  near- 
beer.  I 

How  ardent  I  seized  It  with  hands  that 

were  grimy  I 
And   quickly   to   the    (mud   covered)  i 

bottom  it  feUI  • 
:  Then  reeking  with  nitrates  and  nitrites 

and  slimy 

I  With  organic  matter,  it  rose  from  the 
j  well. 

Oh,  had  I  but  realized  In  time  to  avoid 
them — 

The  dangers  that  lurked  In  that  pestil- 
ent draft — 

I'd  have  tested  for  organic  germs  and 
destroyed  them 

With  potassium  permanganate  ere  I  had 
quaffed. 

Or,  perchance  I'd  have  boiled  It  and 

afterward  strained  It 
Through  filters  of  charcoal  and  gravel 

combined; 

Or,  after  distilling,  condensed  and  re- 
gained It 

In  portable  form  with  its  filth  left  be- 
hind. 


Boston  actor,  as  "the  "New  ■ 
refused  to  be  kidded"  1  i 
mnrh  his  own  way  in  'that"s-c 
The  play  starts  out  rathr 
but  soon  the  laughs  are  c 
and  fast.  The  audience  rc 
elation  and  is  actually  tal 
fore  the  piece  is  well  under  v,..  Nan 
Sunderland  gives  a  perfert        f  Mon  o" 
a  wife  who  can  conveniently  work  iro  a 
case  of  hysteria.  A  ^^^rtr  Z^J.!:^^ 

the  better  type  of  n  

with  her.  Natalie  Mooreh^ 


case  01  hysteria.  A  scream  worthv 
the  better  type  of  melodrama  S  an  ar' 
with  her.  Natalie  Moorehpni  rT^re  ' 
Caine,  William  Morris  and  John  T 
poyle  were  others  who  helped  complete 
an  all-round  excellpnt  ca«[  '-""ipiete 
It  preaches  a  great  lesson  for  the 
^1?^-  -^ownfndden  married  m^^^s 
^The  Baby  Cyclone."  Mr.  Cohan^ives 
the  women  plenty  of  opportunltv  to  I 
scream  and  make  wordy  speect^g  but 
not  for  long  does  this  situatira  l^t 
The  men  rise  nobly  under  the 


For  little  I  knew  of  the  dread  typhoid 

fever 

Which  lurked  in  the  water  I  ventured 

to  drink; 

But  since  I  became  a  devoted  believer 
In'  the  teachings  of  science,  I  shudder 
to  think. 

And  now.  far  removed  from  the  scenes 

I'm  describing. 
The  story  of  warning  to  others  I  tell. 
As  memory  reverts  to  my  imbibing 
And  I  gag  at  the  thought  of  that  horri- 
ble well 

And  the  old  oaken  bucket,  the  fungus- 
grown  bucket — 

In  fact,  the  slop  bucket — that  hung  in 
the  well.  I 
J.  C.  BAYLES.  I 

(President.   New  York  Board '  ol  Health)  j 

Izabo  thinks  that  the  suppressed  de- 
sires of  most  felloA's  luid  eApre.^sion  in 
the  hatbands  and  the  fancy  socks  they 
select.  ^  > 


diVect^-of  Tn  =  ^^'r^JZ^r^ 
jwomankmd  is  put  in  her  proper^ce  to  [ 

the  well  ordered  home  before  the  flnalj 
curtain  descends. 

The  opening  was  a  gala  one.  The 
house  was  crowded  and  the  audience 
enthusiastic.  Calls  for  "Mr.  Cohan" 
were  to  no  avail.  Mr.  Mitchell  made  a  I 
short,  well  spoken  curtain  speech  ex-  i 
plaining  that  the  author  was  not  then 
fi  in  the  house,  although  he  was  seen 
about  before  the  performance.  Donald 
Brian  and  his  wife.  Virginia  O'Brien 
(who  has  been  featured  in  Cohan  mu- 
!  ^gjg      fjjg  audience. 

"The  Baby  Cyclone"  may  hurt  the 
Pc^ugcsti  Dusmess.  but  it  makes  up  for 
U  by  luinishing  Boston  with  a  fj-st-rate 
farce  with  which  to  begin  its  dramatic 
season.  A.  F. 

JACKIE  COOGAN 
AT  im  STATE 

Appears  in  "The  Bugle  Call," 
a  Film  of  Western  Life 
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OFFERS  $1000 
FOR  NEW  PLAY 

Moved  by  a  desire  to  couui.cia.i-i.  , 
fabe  and  pessimptic  PWl°sophy  which 
has  led  so  mai^  college  ^"dents  to 
commit  suicide  in  J^cent  months  an 
r.nonymous  patron  of  the  Boston  Reper  , 
,orj-  Theatre,  acting  through  the  thea  , 
^trustees,  is  offering  a  pnze  of  $1000 
i'l  Pl»5'  ■^'■hich.  written 


I      POEMS  YOC  MAY  NOT  KNOW  | 

"THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET"  j 
(Revised   by   a  .  Sanitarian)  | 

I  With  What  anguish  of  mind  I  remember  ; 
my  childhood.  I 
Recalled  in  the  light  of  a  knowledge 

since  gained. 
The  malarious  farm,  the  wet  fungus- 
grown  wlldwood. 
The  chills  then  contracted  that  since 

have  remained, 
The  scum-covered  duck  pond,  the  pig- 
sty close  by  it, 
The  ditch  where  the  sour-smelling  house 

drainage  fell; 
The  damp,  shaded  dwelling,  the  foul 
barnyard  nigh  it — 


r  HOLLI&-"The  Baby  Cyclone  new 
fkrce  in  three  acts,  by 
Stlied  by  Sam  Forrest  under  Mr.  Cor 
han's  dlrecUon.  The  cast:  J 

Evans    ABnfS  Oildea 

Crandall  Sunderland 

Jessie  Purley  k-  •  -^.jj^^n.  MHohe'l 

Joseph  Meadowi  i„hn  T.  Bosle 

Dr.  Hearn    soenier  Tracy 

Geno  Hurley  lintalle  Moorehead 

Lydi  a  Webster  rkaries  F   >I  ''C  arthy 

Caps  dy.  Joseph  A»>-" 

KeUos.   William  Morns 

SDbcrt  Webster   Geoi  Kiri  (  a  hl- 

rs.   Robert  Webster   Oliver  Pnlnam  , 

Edwards  Doris  Freeman  ^ 

Jlaid   itarlowe  Borland 

McCracken   ,  ,„nm- 

George  Cohan  has  it  1"  f°r  silly  worn 
en  who  waste  their  maternal  ah  ect  on 
on  toy  dogs  and  treats  of  ^^'^"^The 
?H  «iUrical  vein  in  his  latest  farce  The 
K  Cyclone."  which  opened  the  new 
fLln  at  the  Hollls  last  ev^mg.  The 
Baby  Cyclone"  is  a  tiny  P«"f\»;^^„<Tree 
mterferes  to  such  an  alarming  degree 
In  the  peace  and  quietness  of  the  "uriey 
household  that  Mr  Hurley,  sorely^led 

cent  Hurley  dog  outbursts^  the  Peking- 
becomes  deeply  attached  t^  the  F^K^ng 
ese  before  it  is  "tunied  to  Its  or  g 
owner.  The  ""l*'?.^"  °  these  iSnlnine 
the  struggle   of   both  the 
creatures  for  possesion  of  th^^  dog.^^._ 

in  fir  as      whether  or  not 
&'swett'homeian  be  ideal  minus 

^''^^r^^cS  Cs-  nS^i-eniTi-s 
loned  a  sure-fire  laughing  farce  x 
ihne.  and  he  has  chosen  Just  the  ^righ_ 


rHALFAWIDOW'J 

^     "Half  a  Widow."  a  melodramatic  op  - ' 
eretta  of  doughboys  in  France,  present- 
ed by  Wally  Gluck,  was  given  Its  initial 
metropolitan  showing  at  the  Shubert 
Theatre  last  night.  All  thp  bizarre  ml.x- 
ture  of  races  and  uniforms,  the  slap- 
stick buffoonery,  shavetail  heroics  and 
,  crackling  machine  guns  of  the  real  A 
He.  F.  have  been  utilized  and  generously 
i  elaborated  on  in  this  gracious  vattempt 
i  I  to  show  the  present  younger  generation 
j  what  their  daddies  and  big  brothers  d.d 
I  to  win  the  great  war. 
I    All  in  all,  last  night's  war  was  a  huge 
success.    The  audience  ate  It  up  ar.d 
yelled  for  more.    "The  beautiful  French 
i  peasant  girls  and  golden-haired  ladu^ 
of  the  Red  Ooss  won  all  hearts,  b- 
many  an  ex-buck  on  the  safe  side  of  t; 
footlights  shed  silent  tears  when  he  dis- 
covered what  he  had  missed.  First  ho:.- 
ors  go  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
the  ensemble  who  often  saw  fit  to  blenJ 
their  voices  in  stirring  military  stra:i\> 
and  to  the  man  who  achieved  these 
choral  effects,   Mr.  Geoffrey  CHari 
Then  there  is  a  Mr.  Ackerman  whc  d- 
signed  the  settings.   He  did  good  work, 
and  memory  tries  in  vain  to  recall 
better  stage  trench  scene  than  his 
Messrs.  Harry  B.  Smith  and  Frank  D  - 
pree,  creators  of  the  book  and  lyrics,  d.d 
not  soldier  on  the  Job.    "Let's  Laug.i 
and  Be  Merry,"  "Longing  for  You," 
"It's  Great  to  Be  a  Doughboy*  were 
peciaUy  well  received,  although  the 
about  France's  Indebtedness  to  Ame- 
or  whatever  It  was,  seemed  a  tnne 
torial  in  intention. 

The  play  follows  in  general  me  e 
matic  structure  of  "The  Big  «ra, 
and  has  a  comic  trio  of  nonedesc 
[privates  reminiscent  of  "What  P 
Glory,"  although  it  Is  unaccompar.:. 
by  the  familiar  volcanic  ebuUltions 
the  latter  play.    It  starts  and  fin.?:  . 
in  a  rest  billet  in  the  courtyard  c. 
French  inn  flanked  by  a  Red  CJross  ca 
teen — a  courtyard  large  enough  and  c. 
orative  enough  to  accommodate  mo., 
ensembles,  and  in  the  second  act  \vc 
have  a  front  line  trench,  yjurting  ma- 
chine  guns,   booming    "       '^"'^  the 
glinting  bayonets  of  soU  up 
and  over.    An  interlude  mi- 


tlme  and  ne  nas  cuuoj..  ^y^;^       opp^.-iuniiy  for 

^'°P  'o^thi3  tVe  of  comedy.    Grant  the  old  war  songs  and  a  bM^Jho, 

ment  oi  t"i^  tJTJe                   ^^^^  quartet. 

Mitchell.  In^tf^^^^J^m  the  domestic  There  are  no  stars  In 

the  man  who  inter^^^n  this  dos  busi-  -  - 

rtraighUorlardman^ro^^ 
Spencer  Tracy.  a.ym:'.-^ 
pupil,  is  cast  ap 
Sway  with  the  cr 
occasions.  And  ,  oi » 


Gertrude  Lang  as  the  Fr 
me  and  Halfred  Young  a; 
Everett,   ably   fill   the  1 
-iCapt.  Bob,  who  expects  to 
4  off  \n  the  drive,  marries  B:ib!-fte 

to  V 

the 


but 
ro- 
3ob 

ked 

■.at 


^11  have  his  fortune,  and  then  the     ^    .j^.j-g        dance  and  balancui!; 
!?'i„„^';f  Lsemblv.    He  is  thought  \  ^^°^hers  in^^a^^^         ^^^^^^1  31,^11 

Chris  Richards,  billed  as  an 


les  sound  assembly 
have  been  killed  In 


the  drive,  but 
'Seflev^^he'^'^JlTl  return,  hence  the  / 
.of  the  piece.   Milton  Wallace  plays 
leading  comedy  role  of  the  K.  i-.. 
1  Nwi  TraveUne  does  an  exceptlona 
^  a^  his  Nita.      costumes  are  weU  , 
H  r       The  men  seem  like  real 
s  instead  pl_dressed-up  chc^s  , 


Met,  if  t 
t  art. 


^   _  eccen- 

tric'comedian,"  made'Vood'  on  the  title 
and  pXv^  amusing  with  his  patter  and 
his  hat-balancing  feats.  Martin 
Prank   Marine   and   Tony  Marim, 
Italian  character  comedians,  gave  the 
Italian  cnai^^^  hilarious  moments  in 
entitled,  "The  Letter  from 
Jean  Boydell,  billed  as 
-ine   Unique   Pepologist,"    sang  and 
danced  he?self  so  far  into  the  hearts 
-..j<-,^„o  fhcf.  a  recall  was  m- 


audlence 
a  sketch 


H.  P-M. 


of  the  audience  that  a  

sifted  upon;  and  Marion  Sunshine  and 
Peter  Larkln.  with  Peter  Larkln  at  the 
?.o"   (r,  ''A  Broadway  Bouquet,"  hf.d 


"Lost  at  the  Fronl,"  a  film  comedy 
eaturlng  George  Sidney  and  Charlie 
.lurray,  directed  by  Del  Lord  and  pre- 
ented  at  the  Scollay  Square  Olympla, 
he  Washington  Street  Olympla  and  the 
^enwav  theatres  by  First  National,  with 
he  following  cast: 

\uriist  Kraiife    eorre  ^SMneT 

hwli"  Mnlf'oon    Chirlie  Murray 

lira  Pietroff   Natalie  Kingston 

»o  Russian  fJ'rls  _ 

N  ta  Mart'n  and  Nina  Pomano 
When  comedy  works  so  hard  that  it 
■reaks  in  every  Joint  it  ceases  to  bei 
omedy  and  is  almost  tragedy.  Del  Lord 
las  been  self-conscious  in  this,  his  first 
eature  length  film.  He  Is  a  graduate 
if  the  Mack  Scnnett  school  of  direc- 
ors,  is  used  to  turning  out  two-reelers 
flthout  aid  of  scriDt  and  established 
alent.  so  one  should  be  tolerant  and  re- 
nember  the  few  moments  that  he  gives 
)s  of  effortless  fun  in  "Lost  at  the 
^ont." 

Perhaps  all  the  faults  should  not  be  i 

M  at  the  d:rcct-or's  dinr.    It  wou'd  ! 
)8  difficult  to  snueeze  fresh  humor  out  I 
if  the  war.    We  have  been  surfeited  | 
dth  war  coonedles  and  even  war  dramas 
■anlng  heavily  on  comedy  situations  to  j 
ghten  their  loads.    This  film  has  put  ; 
he  best  of  its  efforts  Into  No  Man's' 
^and  and  claims  origHnMty  by  dress- 
ng  Charlie  Murray  and  George  Sidney 
n  Russian  wom.en's  castumes  and  bor- 
owing  the  Tiirk'sh  bath  theme  for  a 
ew  scenes.   Ths  humor  is  the  bludgeon 
ariely  that  beats  its  way  and  the  audi- 
nce  seemed  to  like  it. 
Cliarlie  Murray  is  as  good  as  Charlie 
vfurray  always  is  in  hL-s-ijarticular  style 
if  comedy.    Geore-;  Sidney  loses  none 
)f  his  stupid  goodness  that  made  him 
amous  as  Ab3  Potash  of  "Potash  and  ^ 
rlmutter."   Natalie  Kingston  is  lovely 
look  on  and  if  she  can  act  as  well  as 
looks  when  opportunity  gives  her 
,ir  part  thore  will  be  another  star  In 
cinema  heavens.  C.  M.  D. 

•AllllTlTOWN' 
LOEWS  ORPHEUM 


a  sonk'and  dancrnumber  thit  brought 

'"neWirimer  and  Parlon  Hudson,  in 
a  highly  creditable  trick  bicycling  act, 
had  the  concluding  number. 

As  usual,  the  program  Is  opened  by 
thp  latest  Aesop's  Fab  es  and  Topics 
of  ' the  Day.  and  Is  closed  with  the 
Pathe  News  specials. 

UREATORE'SBAND 
IS  AT  NORUMBEGA 


"Svengali  of  the  Baton' 
lights  Audiences 


De- 


Creatore,  "Svengali  of  the  Baton, 
who  has  opened  an  eight-day  engage- 
ment at  Norumbega  Park,  was  enthusi- 
astically received  last  night  by  a  large 
audience  in  the  open-air  theatre.  Con- 
"erts  will  be  given  afternoons  and  even- 
ings until  and  including  next  Sunday. 

Creator's  concert  yesterday  afternoon 
was  devoted  to  Scotch  music.  Last  night 
lie  preserted  "Tannhauser,-"  by  Wagner, 
and  created  a  furor  with  his  unaca- 
-«<»rr>ip.  hut  sensational  leadership. 

He  introduced  the  young  soprano, 
''auline  Talma.  In  addition,  he  pre- 
sented a  saxaphone  octette  for  one  of 
'he  encores.  The  orchestrations  of  the 
pieces  which  the  octette  presented  were 
rnade  by  Creatore.  Tomorrow  night  will 
be  Verdi  night  and  on  Friday  night 
Creatore  will  present  for  the  first  time, 
his  own  arrangement  of  "The  Damna- 
tion of  Faust."  . 

This  engagement  at  Norumbega  Park 
will  be  the  orjly  one  in  New  England 
this  season  and  concludes  Sunday  eve- 
ning. 


lenn  Tryon  Stars  in 
Comedy  Picture 


New 


Louis  Simon 
Francis  White 
featured.  Sec- 


,.AlntIng  the  Town,"  an  exceedingly 
Busing  farce  comedj'  with  Patsy  Ruth 
^ler  and  Glenn  Tryon  in  the  lead- 
roles,  is  the  principal  screen  at- 
lon  at  Loew's  Orpheum  Theatre 
week. 

lit  for  most  of  this  fun  goes  to 
Tryon,  a  young  comedian  hlth- 
,„  little  known.  In  the  role  of  a 
Jiall  to^vn  smart-alcck  he  contributes 
continuous  stream  of  comady.  He  is 
1  newcomer  among  the  flold  of  screen 
aedlans  but  judging  from  his  work 
rthis  picture,  he  is  due  for  stardom 
fthe  near  future. 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

WILBUR^"Bye,  Bye.  Bonnte,"|(l 
musical  comedy  by 
and  Bide  Dudley, 
and  Pritzi  SctiefE 
end  week. 

COPLEY— "Murray  Hill,"  Jarce 
by  Leslie  Howard.  Mr.  Howard 
and  Genevieve  Tobin  in  principal 

roles.  ,    ^  1 

GAYETY— "Rain"  I*wls  Tal- 
bot presents  famous  South  Sea 
•   --"1  Jrama.  Second  week. 

'THE  MISSK'iTLlNR' 
AT  MODERN,  BEACON 


B-featured  with  Tryon  Is  Patsy  Ruth   Syd  Chaplin's  Film  Opens  Two 


Ber,  the  heroine  of  many  screen 
_  'and  an  actress  who  can  always 
pdepended  upon  to  add  to  the  ap- 
of  a  picture  by  her  beauty  and 
aty    In  "Painting  the  Town"  she 
the  rolo  of  a  Follies  beauty  and 
admirable  foil  for  the  small  town 


Weeks'  Enrragement 


Syd  Chaplin  presents  In  "The  Missing  , 
Link."  the  chief  photoplay  at  the  Mod-  I 
em  and  Beacon  th?atres,  a  burlesque  ! 
extravagant  in  resort  to  win  laughs,  but  j 
withal  a  screaming  farce  that  sets  the  [ 
audience  In  riots  of  mirth.  As  added  i 
attraction  there  is  presented  the  Will- 
iam Pox  production,  "Good  as  Gold." 
The  Vltaphone  artists'  presentation  In-  | 
eludes  Rosa  Falsa  nnd  Glacomo  Rimini  ' 
leading  a  wel^-balanced  program  at  I  In  a  duet  from  "II  Trovatore,"  "Senator" 


:YUE  SATIRICON' 
HL4DS  KEITH  BILL 


Theatre  this   week.  Countess 
I  and  her  Revue  Satlricon  furnished 
itertalnment  of  picturesque  songs 
Mance  numbers  that  proved  highly 
Dtable    to    yesterdays  audiences. 

were  seven  numbers  to  the  revue. 
In  an  attractive  stage  setting,  and 
[concluding  number  with  the  entire 
l>any  making  merry  in  a  blazing 
10  proved  a  striking  climax, 
stable    to    yesterday's  audiences, 
rilliam  Kent  and  company  in  the 
lable  sketch  "Shivers"  also  provided 
r.of  the  stellar  hits  on  the  program. 
Be  none  the  less  entertaining  by  its 
1-tragic  finale. 

»rr  Brothers  and  Betty  opened  the 
tarn  with  t,  number  called  "Dem- 

rating,"  in  which  B-'  -~ —  ' 

nonstratlng"  in  excej 
I  outset,  and  W  .s  Joine 


Ford  In  a  humorous  monologue,  and  The 
Revelers,  popular  artists  in  song. 

Mr.  Chnplin  is  seen  as  an  African 
big  game  himter  lnvoli;nt.irlly  projected 
into  fame  by  being  forced  to  pose  as 
a  killer  of  repute.  Upon  arrival  in 
Africa  he  must  display  h's  supposed 
prowess  to  an  admiring  gallery.  This 
display  brings  A  flo'^'.'ing  series  of  situa- 
tions, one  treading  on  the  other's  heels 
and  increasmg  in  ludicrousness. 

'SERVICEroRIiDIES'l 

[    "Service  for  Ladies,"  a  screen  comedy  1 1 
|by  Ernest  Vajda.   directed  by  Han-y 
id'Arrast  and  presented  at  the  Metro 
Theatre  with  the  following  cast 


-•RiQ 


eroux  . 

I  FoKtpr 


Adolplie  Meniou 
Katheryn  Carver 
Charles  t^Kwn 
Lawrence  Grant 


z  / 


7  -7 


'I he  Oxford  University  pre^  has  published  M.  D.  G   ^oressi's  "Musics. 
Taste  and  How  to  Fonn  It;"    "On  Memorizing,'*'  by  Tobias  Matthay,  the  \ 
celebrated  piano  teacher  in  Lojidon;  "The  English  Ayre,"  by  Peter  Warlork 
(Philip  Hesiltine),  and  "The  Berderland  o£  Music  and  Psychology."  by  Frani 
Howes. 

All  these  books  are  of  impa''tance  to  professional  musicians  and  student 
tt  music:  "The  Engli.sh  A3rre,"  jf,  study  of  early  English  songs  and  the  use  < 
the  lute,  with  biographical  sket«,hes  of  Dowland,  Danyel,  Jones,  Hume,  Perra 
bosco  the  Younger,  Campion,  R^^jsseter  and  others  is  a  valuable  complement  to 
Pulver's  "Biographical  Diction^iry  of  Old  English  Music,"  which  has  been 
reviewed  in  The  Herald.  This  avudy  of  old  airs  by  an  accomplished  composer 
and  the  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Mattl^ay,  the  teacher  of  MjTa  Hess,  should  interest 
respectively  students  of  musical  history  and  teachers  of  the  piano  with  theii 
pupils.  The  books  by  Mr.  Calvoivoressi  and  Howes  might  be  read  with  profit- 
one  Is  tempted  to  add  "and  shimld  be  read"  by  all  lovers  of  music. 


!  For  two  or  three  seasons  there  has  been  no  applause  in  Symphony  Hall 
between  the  movements  of  a  symphony  performed  under  Mr.  Koussevltzky's 
direction.  It  is  said  that  this  reticence  on  the  part  of  the  audience  is  due  n 
the  expressed  wish  of  the  conductor,  who  believes — and  he  is  not  alone  in  thi 
belief— that  applause  destroja  the  continuity  of  the  composer's  musica 
thought,  distracts  the  attention  of  the  hearers,  and  impairs  the  Impressior 
made  by  the  symphony  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Howes  in  "The  Borderland  of  Music  and  Psychology,"  has  much  to 
say  about  applause,  and  not  only  in  the  chapter  "Gregariousness  in  Audience > 
and  Performers;"  One  of  the  seven  chapters  is  entitled  "Applause." 

First  of  all,  the  herd  instinct  must  be  considered.  There  is  in  the  conceri 
hall  a  common  object  of  mental  activity,  viz.  a  common  love  of  music  or  ad- 
miration for  composers  or  executant."  It  is  true  that  community  of  feeling  1 1 
can  be  marred  by,  for  example,  a  dispute  over  the  relative  predominance  of  Sl| 
the  so-called  classics  and  the  modems.  Suppose  a  captivating  folk-song  i- 
sung  by  a  famous  singer.  There  is  immediate  and  thunderous  applause;  fo- 
when  the  song  makes  a  unive'rsal  appeal,  and  the  singer  is  supposedly  free 
from  distracting  mannerisness  and  Is  an  admirable  artist,  there  is  complete 
homogeneity  of  feeling.  Each  one's  emotional  experience  is  multiplied  oy  a 
factor  equal  to  the  member  of  persons  in  the  audience.  But  the  ordinary 
corujert  with  a  mixed  program  produces  "cross-currents  of  feeling."  There 
will  not  be  universal  acceptance  of  aU  the  songs,  or  of  the  performance. 


At  sjTnphony  and  chamber  concerts  there  is  a  tendency  to  prevent  ar 
audience  applauding  between  the  povements  of  the  works,  "when  it  Is  quitv. 
plain  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  audience,  indpendently  of  the  distressing 
habits  of  the  applause-fiend,  is  to  applaud.  It  may  be  affectation;  it  cannot 
really  be  Justified  on  musical  groimds;  for  p.sychological  reasons  it  is  in- 
defensible." (It  should  be  remembered  that  Mr.-  Howes,  an  Englishman,  Is 
Bjjeaking  of  concert  halls  in  England). 

All  impressions  received  through  the  senses  react  on  the  mind:  "They 
produce  an  emotional  effect  which  tends  to  express  itself  in  action,"  while  the 
symphony  is  playing  this  tendency  is  held  in  check;  the  emotion  is  banked  up 
behind  the  obstruction,  that  is  the  continuation  of  the  sound.  If  the  dis- 
charge cf  emotion  Ls  repressed  when  the  sound  ceases,  there  is  a  slight 
mental  pain;  Ur?  audience  is  denied  the  chance  of  doing  something  together. 

"No  one  feels  that  the  applause  at  the  end  of  an  emotionally  exacting  act 
In  the  theatre  breaks  the  thread  of  the  plot  or  destroys  the  unity  of  the  piece 
(curtain  raising  and  the  bowing  of  acknowledgements  are  different  and  are 
very  objectionable)."  To  present  a  sjTnphort/  as  a  unity  so  simple  as  to  evoke 
only  one  emotional  response  Is  a  mistaken  idea.  "It  overlooks  the  most 
elementary  law  of  attention,  which  operates  rhythmically,  as  the  composer 
very  well  knows  and  shows  that  he  knows  in  the  disposition  of  his  climaxes." 


The  pain  of  being  unable  to  act  after  listening  to  music  is  experienced 
whenever  applause  is  inappropriate,  as  in  sacred  music  or  in  sacred  buildli^s. 

"Tlie  authorities  in  these  cases  generally  do  their  best  for  the  audience 
by  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  singing  a  hymn  or  putting  money  in  the 
plate  or  giving  some  such  smafl  occasion  for  the  discharge'  of  the  conatlve 
Impulse.  Repression  of  spontaneous  human  activity  should  always  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  when  it  is  entirely  unnecessary,  as  in  a  concert-room,  it 
should  not  be  dragged  in  gratuitously  by  demands  for  complete  silence  be- 
tween the  movements  of  a  work." 


\  \\\ 


After  listening  to  music,  a  lecture,  a  sermon,  no  matter  how  engrossing 
It  may  be,  there  comes  a  point  when  there  is  an  urgent  impulse  to  move. 
Applause  is  the  most  appropriate  physical  outlet.  Then  there  is  the  element : 
of  gregariousness.  Mr.  Howes  thinks  that  the  present  of  about  a  dozen  per-  I 
eons  is  the  lower  limit  for  the  beginnings  of  applause;  generally  about  50  are 
needed  for  "whole-hearted  hand-clappUig."  (The  size  of  the  room  and  the 
physical  closeness  of  those  in  the  audience  influence  gregarious  feeling). 


Operatic  audiences,  "especially  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  audiences,"  will  not 
give  the  drama  a  chance  to  produce  its  own  more  integrated  pleasure.  A 
clamor  goes  up  for  a  repetition  of  this  or  that  lyrical  moment;  but  this  is 
unfair  to  the  drama,  and  "like  everything  else  in  life  the  same  thing  can 
never  happen  twice;  by  destroying  the  dramatic  context  you  cannot  give  rise 
to  the  same  emotional  commentary. 

"Thl  i  operatic  encoring  by  people  who  really  know  better,  who  are  quite  i 
capable  of  appreciating  dramatic  art,  is  something  of  a  mystery  similar  to 
mob  violence  committed  by  respectable  citizens,  and  must  find  its  explanation 
tn  the  same  direction." 

Gustave  le  Bon  thus  names  the  characteristics  of  a  crowd;  .descent  of 
several  rungs  in  the  ladder  of  civilization,  general  intellectual  inferiority  as 
compared  with  the  isolated  individual,  loss  of  mosr  ^  responsibility,  Im- 
pulsivenes.s,  credulity,  exaggeration,  intolerance,  blind  obedience  to  the  leader 


,i^\v,i,  IV  iiiv.-iKiu  i'iiu!Ui-.i.ui.-iii  viiiui'ii  and  Buiiivan  auoieuco  » 
a  crowd,  with  a  single  object  of  attention,  a  single  feeling  of  enthusiasm,  a 
single  purpose;  to  encore  the  song  Just  finished. 

MjT.tic  emotionalism  Is  shown  at  symphony  concerts  In  the  fanatical 
devotion  Inspired  by  a  craze  for  any  particular  label;  "this  clique's  devotion 
to  anytlilng  modem;  tliat  set's  objection  to  anything  by  Brahms,  the  old 
brigade  s  obsession  for  the  name  of  Beethoven;"  while  a  crowd  dominated  by 
crowd  emotion  through  its  subconscious  mind  rpturns  to  its  Infancy,  "and 
like  the  chubby  infant  clapping  his  tiny  hands  and  shouting  '  'gain,  'gain.' 
enjoys  the  present  sensation,  regardless  of  joys  to  come,  insistent  on  thW 
immediate  gratification  of  the  moment  and  bhndly  following  the  lead  of  the 
most  ieathery-handed  or  brazen-throated  enthusionst." 

There  Is  that  tiresome  phenomenon,  the  applause  fiend,  shouting 
"Bravo"  (irrespective  of  the  sex  of  singer),  before  the  music  has  stopped; 
who  calls  for  encores  on  the  slightest  pretext.  Some  casual  concert  goers  be- 
come temporary  applause  fiends  from  ignorance  "and  an  anxiety  not  to  be 
remiss  in  performing  a  proper  social  gesture."  Tlie  more  habitual  is  the  con- 
cert-goer, the  less  he  tends  to  applause.  "A  musical  critic  can  generally  be 
detected  by  his  ungregarious  behavior  after  the  music  has  finished.  *  *  ; 
You'-  true  applause-fiend  is  he  who  aspires  to  be  the  complete-hundred-per- 
cent, herd-man.  *  *  •  He  exhibits  two  of  the  most  marked  character- 
istics of  a  crowd,  its  hero-worship  and  its  self-importance."  He  gets  for  him-t 
self  "the  glorious  feeling  of  superiority  which  belongs  to  the  dispenser  olj 
patronage."  V 

There  is  applause  arising  through  the  sporting  spirit:  When  a  singe 
at  playcc  is  indisposed,  old,  or  is  substituted  at  short  notice.  f 

"A  kin  to  this  is  the  politeness  which  tolerates  incompetfence,  and  whichj 
drives  those  who  are  at  once  more  brutal  and  more  sensitive  to  accuse  thei 
concert  going  pubUc  of  being  Philistines  and  fools." 

There  Is  the  chivalry  shown  by  an  imdergraiduate  audience  to  an  attrac 
tlvo  woman  fiddler. 


CONTINUING 

HOLLIS— "The  Baby  Cyclone.' 
George  Cohans  new  farce.  Gran 
Mitchell,  Spencer  Tracy,  Georgia 
Caine,  Joseph  Allen  and  others  are 
in  the  cast.  Second  week. 

SHUBERT-"Half  a  Widow,' 
musical  production  dealing  with 
the  world  war.  Halfred  Young  and| 
Gertrude  Lang  in  principal  roles. 
Second  week. 

WILBUR— "Bye,  Bye.  Bonnie,"  I 

musical    comedy  with  Prances 

White  and  Fritzi  Scheff.  Third 
week.  I 

COPLETi/— "Murray  HiU."  Leslie 
Howard's  new  farce  with  Mr. 
Howard  and  Genevieve  Tobin  in 
featured  roles.  Last  week. 

GAYETY— "Rain,"  Leona 
in  the  Jeanne  Eagels  role, 
week. 


.Mrs.  J.  il.  S  Talltoil  ....  ; 
Haiido.-o  Hamarada,  known  as  : 

Mahatma  Cla 

Isabel  UrHyBOii   A  -  .  .  ■    -  i/, 

S'ahmed  Said,   aii  Indian  dacoil 

J.  LeBter  Paul 
Mrs.   Watklns.    a  spirit  medium 

AuriiBta  '"    ■  .^ton 
Chanr.    a  Chinese  cook    .  ,R  '\n 

The  dwarl   'in 

East  Indian  thu?s  played  by  h. 
W.  Wana  Slnirh.  Andrew  Ferna    :  . 
Cooray.  Peter  Kelert  and  SyJ  Siaoy. 

Another  play  of  groans,  shrieks,  .se- 
cret passages,  weird  Idol.s,  abducted 
blondes,  strange  lights  and  slamming 
doors  has  come  to  town  for  a  brief 


Earl 
Last 


Mr.  Howes  has  many  pages  on  other  subjects:  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
pleasure  derived  from  hearing  music?  How  far  is  music  emotional?  Is  not 
all  music  in  a  sense  program  music?  There  is  an  Interesting  chapter  on 
rtiythm;  an'inquiry  into  "Inspiration  and  the  sub-conscious;"  and  finally  a 
discussion  of  "Taste."  One  should  not  lose  In  the  exquisiteness  of  one's  taste 
the  equally  Important  quality  of  catholicity,  "and  make  the  mistake  of  con- 
demJiing  as  bad  art  something  in  a  style  which  the  critic  dislikes." 


There  are  many  passages  from  modem  psychologists,  among  them  Dr. 
Morton  Prinde,  who  Is  quoted  at  considerable  length  in  the  chapter  on  in-j 
splratlon  and  the  sub-conscious;  but  Mr.  Howes,  who  was  philosophically 
trained  at  Oxford  and  has  had  practical  experience  as  a  musician,  has 
voice  of  bis  0^  and  commendable  clearness  and  frankness  In  statement. 


A  thoroughly  delightful  comedy  that  j 
pictures  the  suave  Mr.  Menjou  as  a  i 
princely  maitre  d'hotel  is  to  be  seen  on 
the  screen  of  the  Metropolitan  Theatre 
this  week.  In  fact,  so  agreeable  Is  this 
entertainment  that  it  may  be  compai  ed 
with  the  brilliant  "Grand  Duchess  and 
the  Walter." 

Menjou  in  the  role  of  the  most  famous 
headwaiter  in  Europe  is  attacked  by 
French  sunshine  and  reacts  to  its  siren 
song  by  falling  desperately  in  love.  The 
Idol  of  his  dreams  is  a  blond  American 
heiress  and  so  completely  has  he  suc- 
cumbed to  her  charms  that  he  follov/s 
her  to  a  Swiss  resort  where  a  tumble 
off  a  bob-sled  together  erases  the  neces- 
sity of  a  more  formal  introduction. 

Two  weeks  slip  by  pleasantly.  The 
famous  headwaiter  is  received  by  kings 
and  munches  at  the  hand  of  popularity 
until  the  object  of  his  affections  misin- 
terprets his  elegant  gesture  of  bidding 
her  good-bye  because  of  the  social  gulf 
between  them.  He  has  taken  care  to 
keep  his  real  identity  from  her,  and  she 
has  come  to  believe  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  nobility  and  as  such  must 
keep  his  heart  in  bounds.  The  later 
discovery  of  his  real  position  and  the 
natural  and  satisfactory  end  of  this 
pleasant  comedy  is  in  accord  with  the 
good  taste  and  cleverness  of  the  entire 
picture. 

Brilliant  direction,  story  and  acting 
deserve  equal  credit.  The  Himgarian 
playwright,  Ernest  Vajda,  has  more  than 
satisfied  the  critical  on  the  score  of 
originality.  This  is  Harry  d'Arrast's 
,  first  production  and  may  there  be  many, 
many  more  with  the  same  grace,  breed- 
ing and  finesse. 

Adolphe  Menjou  is  at  his  very  best  in 
this  picture  which  is  no  mean  place  in 
the  realm  of  screen  craft  and  Kathryn 
Carver,  a  newcomer  to  the  screen,  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

The  Metropolitan  band  has  grown  in 
size  and  ability.  The  music  no  longer 
depends  upon  the  punch  of  personality 
to  smooth  it.  "Banjomania"  is  well 
staged  and  has  a  plentiful  sprinkling 
of  clever  artists,  including  the  Byion 
Sisters,  Margaret  Ball,  Morgan  and 
Stone.  White  and  Manning  and  the 
Thompson  Sisters. 

A  short  subject  titled  "The  Elegy" 
deserves  mention,  for  its  dramatic  qual- 
ity and  the  acting  of  a  small  boy. 

C.  M.  D. 


"After  Midnight,"  presenting  Norma 
Shearer,  is  a  screen  drama  written  and 
directed  by  Monta  Bell  and  presented 
at  the  SUte  Theatre  by  Metro-Gold- 
\»Tn-Mayer  with  the  following  cast; 

Vgr-r  Norma  Shearer 

Joe  "Miller  Lawrence  Gray 

Mnizin  Gwen  Lee 

Red  Smith    Eddie  Stiir(ri» 

Onii  van  Gundy   Philip  Sleeman 

Inspired  by  the  plaintive  thought 
that  there  is  a  little  bit  of  good  in  the 
worst  of  us  and  a  little  bit  of  bad  in 
the  best  of  us.  this  film  unwinds  its 
length  with  moments  of  directorial 
ability  polishing  the  plot's  worn  spots 
and  Owen  Lee  walking  nochalantly 
away  with  the  acting  honors. 

There  is  a  good  little  sister  who  wears 
cotton  tops  to  her  silk  stockings 
works  hard  as  a  cigarette  girl 
of  the  Broadway  night 
stacks  of  coins  for  the 


BILL  AT  KEITH'S 

Jack  Benny,  who  can  be  funnier  with- 
out exerting  himself  than  almost  any 
three  hard-working  comedians,  not  only 
delivers  himself  of  an  extraordinarily 
good  act  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week,  but  also  peps  up  the  whole  bill 
by  acting  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Benny  is  one  of  those  admirablfe 
comedians  who  never  strains  after  a 
laugh — and  never  has  to.  He  has  his 
violin  with  him  (or  is  it  really  the  or- 
chestra leader's?)  and  also  an  un- 
announced "young  lady  from  Lowell."  i 
And  incidentally  this  surprise  partner 
is  worthy  of  the  act.  Seldom  is  a  ; 
comedian  blessed  with  a  better  foil.  j 

Sharing  headline  honors  with  Mr.  ; 
Benny  are  the  Allan  K.  Poster  Variety 
Girls,  starring  Dorothy  Casey.  This  is 
an  exceptiCTsally  well-tramed  group  of 
dancers,  all  very  easy  to  look  at. 

Herman  Hyde  and  Sally  Burrill  oiler 
a  pleasant  little  comedy  musical  act, 
and  there  are  the  usual  number  of  other 
offerings. 

"Hard   Boiled  Haggerty"  Is 
Story  of  >Vartime  Flying 


and 
in  one 
clubs,  saves 
bank  and  re- 


fuses dollar  bills  when  offered  by  gen- 
tlemen who  have  "date"  proclivities. 

Then  there  is  the  sister  who  insists 
upon  all-silk  hose,  is  as  self-supporting 
as  possible  as  a  show  girl  and  gold-digs 
the  rest  of  life's  necessities  from  her 
young  and  earnest  relative. 

After  midnight,  when  the  good  little 
girl  is  dutifully  trudging  hoii:s  from 
•work,  a  handsome  and  stalwart  youth 
sells  her  a  piece  of  lead  pipe  for  .?10 
which  she  feels  compelled  to  buy,  'lut, 
when  it  is  once  in  her  possession  she 
makes  good  use  of  it,  black-jacks  htr 
assailant  in  approved  style  and  ret.'.iins 

the  purchasing  price  of  her  weapon  to' 
her  bag. 

Fortunately  for  the  plot's 


Milton  Sills  in  "Hard  Boiled  Hag- 
gerty." Is  the  screen  feature  at  the 
Washmgton  street  and  ScoUay  square  | 
Olympias  this  week.    This  is  a  war 
drama  of  a  new  type,  taken  from  the  , 
life  and  loves  of       American  aviator  , 
behind  the  lines  in  the  'rwld  war. 

SlUs  has  a  role  that  fits  him  per  | 
fectly  as  Haggerty.  the 
is  indifferent  to  rules  regulauonb^ 
j  After  downing  two  German  P^"^|^-^i 
one  day,  Haggerty  and  his  mechanic 

start  for  Paris  and  »  RO*^  "^^  lo  davs 
ine  from  the  M.  P.  s  after  10  aa>s 
A  W   O  L  he  hides  in  the  room 
Gei^ine.  a  French  K^^^nd^Cg  rtv 
meeting  a  romance  \tf^„^"^i?er's  ball 
decides  to  reform.  At  aii.  o^'ff,!..,^^ 
he  introduces  Germaine  to  his  major  • 
The  major  tells  him  that  the  girl  s  a 
notorious  cafe  dancer     A  AKl^t  ensue 
end  the  major  and  Haggerty  are  ar 
rested    It  seems  that  Germaine  has  a. 
Ufster 'who  cuts  up  a  bit,  unknown  to 
llfefmo'therandt/shieldher^^^^^^^ 
lies  at  the  court  martial.  Hasferiv 
released  and  the  two  P^rt  companj^ 

n.a^t'm\ne^rex^^P^^^^^ 

the  role  of  Germaine  ver>' 
canably  she  is  a  sister  of  SaUy  O'Neill. 

i^'MTU  as  the  f  ster  is  conv^ncmg^ 
while  Sills  has  a  real  part  a"er  a  swies 
of  pictures  for  which  he ^;as  "ot*p.ed 
and  he  gives  an  outstandmg  porm 


of 
this 


stay.  "Secret  Service  Smith"  opened  at 
the  Plymouth  last  night  tifter  three  per- 
formances at  Mameroneck  and  Stam- 
ford, and  is  being  whipped  into  shape 
for  a  Broadway  opening  on  Labor  day. 

Hindu  mysticism  is  the  power  which 
Dr.  Cardan,  otherwise  known  as  "The. 
Black  Magician,"  uses  to  commit  his 
murders  and  robberies.  Opposed  to  him 
is  the  great  detective  of  familiar  pat- 
tern, who  himself  is  privy  to  many  of 
the  secrets  of  the  orient,  and  has  en- 
countered the  master  of  crime  long  ago 
In  his  native  India.  Cardan,  slender, 
dark  and  hypnotic,  wages  subtle  battle 
with  the  resourceful  Smith  in  his  own 
apartment,  in  a  temple  full  of  gods  and 
trap  doors  on  Fifty-sixth  street,  New 
York,  and  later  in  the  sequestered 
country  abode  up  the  Hudson,  where  he 
has  spirited  the  detective's  pretty  scc- 
"tar>-.  .    X  11 

Oriental  yeggmen  in  turbans,  police 
detectives  of  the  stupid  stage  variety, 
and  countless  mechanical  actors  in  the 
form  of  lights,  idols,  panels  and  appari- 
tions, form  the  background  for  the 
struggle  between  the  two  master  mmds. 
In  fact,  the  director  of  stage  mechanics 
and  the  electrician  are  the  two  major 
actors  of  the  piece.  The  strain  under 
which  they  were  laboring  last  night  was 
easily  apparent,  and  often  with 
humorous  results.  Hair-trigger  precision 
is  necessarv  when  a  villain  has  only  t^-o 
or  three  .seconds  of  darkness  to  make 
his  escape  through  a  wall,  and  last 
night  things  went  wrong  a  bit  too  often. 

In  adapting  the  story  for  the  stage, 
Mr  Osborne  seems  to  have  lost  his  blue 
pencil  Much  of  the  material  could 
be  slashed  with  benefit,  making  a  more 
coherent  piece  of  dramatic  work.  'The 
time  has  passed  by  several  years  •whCTi 
one  could  throw  a  lot  of  mystery  hokum 
on  the  stage  and  pull  in  the  customers. 
Mei-e  pointless  screaming  and  groaning 
have  lost  their  effect  since  the  advent 
of  the  burlesque  mystery  play,  and  some 
of  the  general  laughter  last  night  caused 
the  actors'  eyebrows  to  go  up  in  sur- 
prise If  the  plav  is  slashed  and  pointed 
up  and  the  inappropriate  love  stuff  cut 
out.  there  may  yet  be  hope  for  it. 

H.  F.  M. 


aviator 
handles 


sake  the 


^^d  "^rflr^:"^  h^m^^q  .^ThT'B'l  a  c  k  Magician,-^ 


^1    f}  i^V^ 

JACKIE  COOGAN  / 

Jackie  Coogan's  new  picture,  '"fhej 
Bugle  Call,"  at  Loew's  Orpheum  thisj 
"reek,  shows  him  in  a  role  new  to  his; 
followers.  Jackie  enacts  a  "near-grown- 
portraymg  a  bugle_^boy  in  a 


so  removes  him  to  her,  apartment  and 
applies  remedies.  He  sees  nor  sweet, 
honest  little  face  and  decides  to  go  to 

^Everything  goes  along  remarkably 
well  for  a  while  before  the  misunder- 
standing arises  which  almost  wrecks 
their  lives  but — doesn't. 

Isham  Jones  and  his  orchestra  add 
greatly  to  the  program  at  the  State 
this  week  Their  music  is  considerably 
better  than  is  offered  by  many  organi- 
zations of  this  kind,  and  Mr.  Jones 
contributes  a  pianologue  of  his  own 
compositions.  C.  M.  D. 

cavalry  post  on  the  old  historic  Bose- 1 
man  trail  in  the  days  of  the  Indian 
wars.  His  bugle  routa  an  Indian  horde 
in  this  thrilling  vivid  tale  based  on 
hLstory.  ^     ,     _^ . 

Claire  Windsor  plays  Juni^^V'.  ^ 
Herbert    Rawlinson  °'    ""  ~  '"l 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE  — Ramsey: 
Wallace  in  "Secret  Service  Smith," 
adapted  for  the  stage' by  Lincoln  Os- 
borne from  the  ston'.  "The  Black  Ma-  . 
glcian."  by  MaJ.  R.  T.  Scott  P"«ented 
by  Mr.  Wallace  with  the  following  cast. 

Bemico  A.sterley.  Smith's  wcjreUry^  vhllUps 
Langa  Doonh.  Smith's  Hlndu^.^^ervant^,^^^^^^. 
Jimmy   Duran.    Smith's   a«»'»«j',;;J„,^.  Gallon 

Aurelius  Smith,  known  as  "|^;,';^^5.v^'\i;>allace 
vice  Smith     ■  >■        xew' York  Secret 

.David  Monroe,  of  the  i^ew  »  Uorup 
Service   „  \v«aityiv.  importer 

J.   II.   Soranton,   a  Charles  Horn 

Henry  Brown,   a  f ''"P'^n.ist  ' '  John^F.  ntJ-k 
Kichard  Grayson,  a  chemist  j^^,  rnllinan 
j„e.  a  chauMeur      .  ■  ,      ^  ...fhe  Black 
Jerome  Cardan,   known  as    ^^^^^^  Probert 

TTamla' sKVh.-  cirdan's'  Schroder 

Prince  Ahmed  Kahn.  ■>X^»'"^'"ft,.mn.o„ 
.   a  Hindu. 


CORNERSTONEOFi 
NEW  KEITH'S  SET 

Unusually  impressive  ceremonials  yes- 
terday marked  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  new  theatre  on  Wash- 
ington street  that  is  to  stand  as  a  last- 
ing memorial  to  the  late  BenJamlr 
Franklin  Keith,  the  father  of  modern 
vaude^-llle,  whose  notable  work  began 
in  this  city  and  extended  throughout 
the  enUre  eastern  part  of  this  country. 

Not  alone  did  a  great  crowd  of  Bos- 
tonlans  gather  to  participate,  but  the 
persons  of  a  number  of  the  old-Onie 
favorites  who  have  appeared  under  th^ 
stage  itself  was  represented  In  the 
Keith  'banner  in  the  past,  as  well  n? 

I  representaUves  of  various  theatrical  In- 

'  terests  and  organizations. 

;  SOIVIE  OF  STARS  PRESENT 

Included  in  this  galaxy  of  stars  were 
Julia  Arthur,  George  M.  Cohan,  Fr.c, 
Stone,  Mrs.  Stone,  Dorothy  Stone,  Mac- 
ule Cline.  Mclntyre  &  Heath,  Raymond 
Hitchcock.  Joe  Weber.  Lew  Field. 
James  Thornton,  Pat  Rooney  and  Had 

Ward.  _^  J 

Representing  theatrical  Interests  wtr.-j 
Edward  P.  Albee,  E.  O.  Lauder,  Jr 
Reed  Albee,  F.  F.  Proctor.  Marcus  H. 
man,  B.  9.  Moss.  J.  Henry  Walters, 
J.  Maloney,  L.  E.  Thompson  and  M.i:,i 
A  Luescher.  Also  present  were  Henr>( 
Chesterfield,  secretary  of  the  Naaoii;U 
Vaudeville  Association,  who  acted 


I  vauaeviue   /\si>ui.><»i.'v»".   nri», 

!  master  of  ceremonies;  Tom  wise 
i  resenting   the   Lambs  ( 

Sevmour  representing  thi 

J  N  Weber,  representinc 
I  Union;  William  F.  C 
ling  the  Stage  Haiu 

Casey,  representing  ; 
'agers'  Protective  Assooiauon 
The  day's  activities  began 

Rt  Citv  Hall,  where  M " 

ceived  Mr.  Albee.  M 

^^v,  Proctor,  who 


•li  Interests  in  New  York  city;  Wal- 
L  Collins,  general  counsel  for  the 
ieitli  interests,  and  Earl  L.  Crabb,  gen- 
ral  manager  of  the  Keith- A^bee  in- 
erests  in  Boston.  Mayor  Nichols  then 
iccompanied  the  party  to  the  site  of  the 
new  Keith's  Memorial  Theatre,  where 
dy  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  per- 
had  gathered  to  await  the  opening 
_ie  exercises  incident  to  the  laying 
>^ffle  cornerstone. 

MAYOR  OPENS  PkOGRAM 
Sjffie  mayor  opened  the  program  by 
ft.'S&d  of  welcome  to  the  gathering  and 
'  Tdlstinguished  visitors,  and  then  In- 
'  iced  Secretary  Henry  Chesterfield 
ifi  National  Vaudeville  Association 
iaster  of  ceremonies.  The  latter  read 
lute  to  Benjamin  Franklin  Keith, 
had  been  prepared  by  a  rep-, 
itative    committee   of    the  entire' 
;rlcal  industry.  This  scroll,  which 
was  placed  in  the  cornerstone  by 
Cohan,  contained  the  following: 

Tribute  To 
lENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  KEITH 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
August  5,  1927 
'In  loving  tribute  to  the  memory 
which    all    members    of  the 
leatrical  profession  hold  the  man 
,  whose  honor  E.  F.  Albee,  his  life- 
ing  friend,  associate  and  successor,  , 
caused  this  monumental  struc- 

tnre  to  be  reared  and  named,  the 
Uvlng  artists  of  the  American  stage 
BOW  place  this  record  In  the  corner- 
•#one  of 

THE  B.  F.  KEITH 
MEMORIAL  THEATRE 
"rounder  of  vaudeville — friend  of 
artist — consturctlve  citizen — 
^practician  and  poet  of  our  profes- 
Hon — biUlder  of  beautiful  thoughts 
and  deeds — pioneer  of  theatrical 
art;  here  in  the  city  you  loved  and 
Jvonored,  In  the  street  that  was  the 
jjpene  of  your  youthful  and  mature 
^umphs.  In  the  basic  rock  of  this 
lonument  to  your  name  and  fame, 
le  artists  of  our  profession  tender 
._its  lasting  expression  of  their  re- 
ipect  and  affection. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  INCHJDED 

A  long  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Keith,  together  with  an  account  or  his 
various  activities  as  a  showman,  from 
tbe  beginning  in  1883  to  the  time  of  his 
ith  in  1914,  also  was  placed  In  the 
lerstone. 

'arlous  of  the  artists  present  were 
then  introduced  by  Mr.  Chesterfield  and 
e«h  responded  with  a  tribute  to  the 
ideals,  unflinching  courage,  reso- 
character  and  consistently  con- 
ictlve  work  which  had  characterized 
life  of  tha  man  who  was  being 
lorlalized.  The  domlijant  note 
ck  by  each  speaker  stressed  the 
:y  of  decency  and  cleanliness  upon 
!h  Mr.  Keith  always  insisted  and 
•  which  he  built  up  his  great  busl- 
a  policy  which  has  been  main- 
id  and  continued  by  his  partner 
associate,  Mr.  Albee. 
)rge  M.  Cohan  declared  that  he 
the  three  other  Cohans  had  been 
M  out  of  the  Keith-Albee  program.^ 
their  earliest  days;  Raymond 
.__:ock  declared  that  his  work  with 
Albee  had  made  him  what  he  Is 
•■;  Julia  Arthur  spoke  of  her  few 
lions  into  vaudeville  and  declared 
loyalty  and  friendships,  which  are 
lonstrated  in  the  theatre,  are  the 
greatest  attributes  of  human  relations- 
Weber  and  Lew  Fields,  who  were 
MUed  during  the  second  week  of  Mr 
MIth  s  and  Mr.  Albee's  association  with 
<m  another,  44  years  ago,  spoke  of 
OTMr  early  associations;  James  Mc- 
"^re  and  Thomas  Heath,  Maggie 
•.  James  Thornton  and  Hap  Ward 
had  their  tribute  to  tender;  and 
and  Dorothy  Stone  had  prominent 
in  the  program,  when  the  latter 
fiom  the  hand  of  her  father  the 
'  trowel,  which  had  been  fashioned 
,  le  ceremony,  and  sealed  the  stone 
imoment  of  silent  prayer  followed 
the  ceremony  was  closed  by  The 
•lersingers,  who  sang  one  verse  of 
'  Lang  Syne." 
lis  tribute  to  Mr.  Keith,  at  the 
ig  of  the  program,  Mayor  Nichols 
■ed  that  Mr.  Keith  had  great  faith 
,)ston  and  no  man  ever  accom- 
ifl  more  for  the  entertainment  of 
^  and  children  than  he,  and  he 
the  love  and  affection  of  the 
lie  of  Greater  Boston.  "He  had  the 
t  and  mind  of  true  greatness,"  the 
ror  conUnued,  "and  his  charity  and 
factions  will  ever  hold  his  name  In 
-on  in  the  most  loving  remem- 
*  closing  he  paid  a  sterling 
^^^^^  the  devoted 
aaonate  and  counsellor  of  Mr.  Keith 
ind  his  successor,  and  wished  him  every 
nSBDiness  and  good  fortune. 

le  guests  from  New  York  at  the  ex- 
es reached  Boston  Wednesday 
It.  occupjrtng  a  special  car  attached 
ne  Merchants  Limited.  They  re- 
tSd  to  New  York,  following  the  ex- 

^f'l  D  Tv/Pf'^'?^  '^^^  ^^^^S  attached 
10  1  f.  M.  train.  " 


"We're  All  Gamblers"  Boasts 
Surprise  Ending 


^  On 


"We're  All  Gamblers,"  starring  Thom- 
as Melghan,  a  James  Cruze  film  pro- 
duction Is  presented  at  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre.  Cast: 

Lucky  Sam  McCsrror. ....  .Thomas  MelRlun 

Carletta  Asche  Marietta  Mlllner 

,  Roorg-e  McCarvor. .    Cuilen  I/andiu 

Mont.v  Garslde  Phllo  MoCulImisrh 

Mrs.  McCarver  Gertrude  Claire 

Spec  Soec  O'Donuell 

Shades  of  "The  Covered  Wagon"  and 
"Old  Ironsides"  wag  their  heads  mo- 
rosely at  this  typical  moving  picture  1 
story  that  Mr.  Cruze  has  directed.  Sev- 
eral times  he  raises  his  head  from  the] 
whirlpool  of  picture  stuff  and  nonsense 
and  Inserts  a  few  minutes  that  be- 
speak his  directorial  genius  but  for  the 
most  part  "We're  All  Gamblers"  passes  ^ 
as  lair  entertainment  but  is  not  up  to 
Mr.  Cruze's  great  ability. 

A  little  waif  is  rescued  from  a  water- 
front snowstorm  and  taken  to  kindly 

Maggie  ^cCarvers",  a  peppery  old  girt 
who  takes  In  the  young  one  and  raisea 
him  as  an  older  brother  to  her  falir 
haired  George.  Grown  to  man's  estate^ 
the  waif  turns  out  to  be  Lucky  Sara 
McCarver  (Thomas  Meighan) ,  contender 
for  the  heavyweight  championship. 

A  rich  girl  is  Introduced  In  time  to 
wreck  the  plans  and  future  of  Luck/ 
Sam  as  a  prize  fighter  but  he  takea' 
up  the  thread  of  his  life,  starts  a  suc- 
cessfuJ  night  club,  makes  his  old  mothe? 
happy,  probably  rescues  the  young) 
brother  from  the  aimless  life  he  waa 
living  and  marries  the  girl.  Happily 
there  is  a  surprise  in  the  plot  that  keeps 
one  from  knowing  all  of  the  turns  be* 
fore  they  are  reached.  Cuilen  Landia 
stands  out  Immeasurably  In  a  cast  of 
average  talent,  excepting,  of  course^- 
"Spec"  and  Mr.  Meighan. 

If  the  picture  Is  average  the  revu# 
"Toklo  Blues"  more  than  makes  up  for 
it.  Staged  by  John  Murray  Anderson 
and  using  a  wealth  of  color  and  talent 
It  Is  entirely  agreeable  and  at  time* 
beautiful.  Natsu  Kuma  has  a  delight- 
ful voice  and  sings  "The  Lullaby** 
charmingly  so  that  its  lilting  phra.se* 
remain  in  one's  memory.  The  danccr» 
are  splendid,  Gene  Rodemich's  presen- 
tation of  "The  Dancing  Tambourine  '  IS 
interesting  and  Willie  Solar  takes  carfti 
of  the  comedy  in  his  own  fashion.  ThCw 
rest  of  the  program  is  up  to  this  the«' 
aire's  standard  in  every  way. 

C.  M.  D. 

d^^.^-^^    Z  ^    /  f  Z  7 
"AGE  " 

Twilight  has  brought  me  her  gifts, 

Silver  where  once  was  gold. 

For  the  song  of  youth  Is  sung. 

And  the  last  talo  is  told. 

And  nothing  of  hope  Is  left. 

No  dream  to  take  home  at  the  last. 

For  pain  and  pleasure  are  dead 

And  passion  is  past. 

Over  the  whispering  woods 

The  curve  of  the  moon  sails  by. 

Like  a  silver  ship  In  the  grey 

Of  a  darkening  sky. 

No  wind  in  the  waiting  trees. 

No  stir  of  a  bird's  su^ft  flight. 

But  the  lost  sun  over  the  hill 

And  the  creeping  night. 

M.  D,  TURNER. 

•TOO  jVrUCH  NOISE  • 
English  men  and  EngUsh  women,  not 
finding  any  other  waste-pipe  for  their 
Intellect,  have  been  writing  letters  to 
London  journals,  complaining  bitterly  of 
noise.  They  are  vexed  by  church  bells, 
horns  of  motor  cars  and  trucks,  gramo- 
phones, motor  cycles  (cyclists  "who 
make  night  hideous  with  speed  tests, 
open  exhausts,  and  a  continuous  suc- 
cession of  unearthly  shrieks  and  yells 
like  the  screams  of  hundi-eds  of  people 
(dying  in  agony,")  boisterous  women  in 
railway  carriages,  who  "compete  with 
the  noise  of  the  wheels,  with  their  loud 
'  talk  of  domestic  trivialities,  of  the  'bar- 
gains,' or  entertainments  they  Intend  to 
xnake  or  visit." 

H.  H.  B.  writes:  "We  meet  In  the 
street,  let  us  say.  Some  lady  who.  If  she 
jvishes  to  pass,  does  so  with  a  sweet ' 
'Thank  you,'  or  'Sorry.'  or  the  like.  The 
next  time.  In  her  car,  she  shrieks  at  you 
like  some  tiger,  not  your  common  or 
Jungle  tiger,  but  a  tiger  with  a  tooth- 
ache." 

JOHNSPN  FURENS 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  writes  to  us 
from  Clamport:  "This  tillage  is  not 
what  it  was.  It  used  to  be  quiet  except 
for  the  pleasant  singing  of  the  birds  at 


The  Caxton  Institute,  Inc.,  of  New  York  has  published  a  series  of  Lvseuij 
attractive  little  volumes  under  the  general  head  "Fundamentals  of  Musical 
Art."  Dr.  Edward  Dickinson  is  the  editor-in-chief.  David  Eric  Berg  is  the 
author  if  the  "Introduction  to  Music,"  "The  Art  of  Listening,"  "Choral 
Music,"  "Music  of  the  Church,"  "The  Organ,  Composers  and  Literature," 
"Beethoven  and  the  Romantic  Symphony."  Conrad  Walker  has  written 
about  "Folk  Song  and  Dance:  Voice  as  Solo  Instrument"  and  "Art  Song 
and  Its  Composers."  Gilbert  Gabriel  is  the  author  of  "Great  Pianists  and 
Composers,"  while  PuUerton  Waldo  treats  of  "Early  Italian  and  French 
Opera,"  "Modem  French  and  Italian  Opera,"  "German  and  Russian  Opera." 

The  other  volumes  are  "The  Growth  and  Use  of  Harmony,"  "The  Violin, 
'Cello  and  String  Quartet,"  "Who's  Who  in  the  Orchestra,"  "Modern  Ten- 
dencies in  Music,"  "Music  as  a  Social  Force  In  America"  and  "Glossary  of 
Terms,  and  Index." 


Mr.  Berg  in  the  first  and  Introductory  volume  speaks  of  the  "unprece- 
dented enthusiasm  for  music"  that  has  "swept  America  since  the  war."  lie 
mentions  the  number  of  symphony  orchestras,  the  choral  and  other  musical 
societies,  the  music  courses  in  colleges  and  schools,  the  summer  schools, 
women's  club,  the  phonograph,  the  radio,  mechanical  pianos.   At  the  same 
time  there  is,  a  general  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  puiiaoses,  princi- 
ples of  the  art.   "The  fact  of  the  matter,"  as  Mr.  J.  Lawrence  Erb  puts  it,  i 
"is  that  nine-tenths  or  more,  of  the  American  people  do  not  patronise  high-  | 
grade  concerts  and  recitals  because  they  cannot  get  out  of  the  performances  ' 
anything  to  take  with  them."  Lacking  a  background,  they  are  "music-deaf." 
not  necessarily  "tone-deaf." 

This  series  has  been  plarmed  to  aid  Msteners,  to  instruct  and  inform;  to 
Jay  the  foundations  for  a  genuine  musical  taste;  to  emphasize  the.expres- 
jii/e  side  of  music.  The  series  is  "self-explanatory,"  assuming  no  previous 
»Mt«fled5e  of  music. 


to  take  Its 
Edwards's  " 
keynote  of 
years  ago; 
trumpeters 
"■"Was  it 
before  that 


-On  page  six  we  are  told  that  everything  in  Nature  "seems  keyed 

part  in  the  cosmic  symphony."  This  quotation  is  from  John  H. 

God  and  Music."  Mr.  Edwards  also  assures  us  that  the  composite 
external  Nature  is  middle  F,  discovered  by  the  Chinese  5000 
that  the  downfall  of  Jericho's  walls  was  possibly  due  to  tho 
striking  the  keynote  of  at  least  some  portion  of  the  walls. 

the  late  Eugene  Thayer  who  figured  out  the  keynote  of  Niagara 
waterfall  was  harnessed  for  commercial  uses? 


In  this  first  volume  there  are  pages  about  the  effect  of  sound— how  music 
expresses  man's  psychic  self  and  voices  his  attitude  toward  the  Infinite. 
There  are  pages  on  the  simple  elements  of  music,  pitch,  timbre,  the  scale, 
the  origin  of  melody,  form,  emotional  content  and  reaction,  etc. 


In  books  of  this  nature,  which  are  necessarily  compact,  disputable 
llatements  will  inevitably  be  found;  opinions  which  will  not  be  accepted  by 

fhis  writer  or  that  one.  The  series  on  the  whole  is  commendably  free  from 
narrowness  and  propaganda.    Some  will  find  omissions,  especially  in  lists. 

Surely  among  the  collectors  of  folk  songs  in  this  country  the  names  of 
Lortine  Wyman  and  Howard  Brockway  should  be  found;  the  catalogue  of 
Canadian  folk  songs  is  inadeo.uate.  Nor  was  the  proof-reading  carefully 
attended  to  in  the  volume  on  "Folk  Song";  "G.  L.  Kitteridge";  Frederick  R. 
Barton";  Rosa  Ponsella";  "Sophie"  Braslaw"— should  be  correctly  spelled  in 
a  second  edition.  Henry  F.  Gilbert,  whose  contributions  to  the  knowledge 
of  Indian  music  are  valuable,  Is  ignored. 

"The  dramatic  recitative  of  the  Greek  tragedies  was  artistic  singing  o 
rare  excellence  in  which  the  greatest  of  the  land  sought  honors."  Here 
a  statement  that  admits  of  discussion.  Nor  can  one,  while  admiring  tl^ 
voice  of  Mme.  Eames  and  the  purity  of  her  song,  add  that  she  "thrillec. 
audiences  by  "realistic  and  draifnatic  interpretations."  She  was  not  alwa_\ 
In  her  "costumes"  realistic:  witness  her  Sieglinde  and  her  Santuzza.  Sb 
was  a  lyric,  not  a  dramatic  singer. 


Vol.  3 — Mr.  Walker  finds  {t  surprising  that  Loewe  s  ballads  are  "pracu 
cally  unknown  in  America."  Several  of  them,  the  best,  have  been  for  year 
and  since  Georg  Herschel,  in  the  repertory  of  native  and  visiting  singer' 
When  he  says  that  Robert  Franz  is  the  least  known  and  least  appreciate, 
of  all  the  great  contributors  to  the  world  of  songs  he  staites  a  lamentab! 
truth. 

"And  Brahms's  songs  are  perfect."  What?  Invariably  in  the  matter  o 
prosody?   Mr.  Ernest  Newman  has  had  much  to  say  on  this  subject. 

That  there  is  an  "entire  absence  of  a  national  school"  in  the  vocai 
music  of  England  is  a  rash,  erroneous  statement.  Is  Mr.  Walker  unac 
quainted  with  the  songs  of  Englishmen  before  Purcell?  Are  there  no  con- 
temporary English  composers  whose  songs  are  unmi.'takably  English  in 
spirit  and  expression?  And  how  about  their  predecessors  Arne,  Dibden,  ancj 
others? 


There  are  interesting  pages  in  Mr.  Berg's  "Art  of  Listening."  One  wel 
comes  this  saying  of  Theodore  Thomas's:'  "Very  few  people  have  any  idea 
how  Intelligent  and  discriminating  listeners  react  upon  the  performers.  A 
stupid  audience  kills  the  orchestra  dead  in  five  minutes,  as  water  kills  fire, 
whereas  an  intelligent  and  responsive  audience  will  stimulate  the  musician., 
at  once  to  their  best  efforts."  Not  only  should  the  listener  meet  the  per- 
former and  the  composer  half-way,  he  should  be  a  "creative"  listener. 

"The  childishness,  the  passlveness,  and  the  frivolity  of  our  amusements 
and  recreations  constitute  a  convincing  indictment  of  our  emotional  imma- 
turity and  culture.  Intellectually  Americans  are  keen,  broad-gauged  and 
aggressive.  Emotionally  and  culturally  there  is  room  for  vast  improvement." 

Mr.  Berg  finds  among  the  "fundamentals  to  be  observed  in  practising 
the  art  of  listening,"  a  comfortable  posture  of  the  body,  relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  a  stomach  that  is  not  overloaded,  a  care-free  mind  without  thoughts 
of  life's  routine,  duties  and  worries. 
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Vol  6— Mr  Beig  thinKs  that  •'Elijaft"  is  so  Qraamuc,  um«.  wiui  sueneiy, 
costumes  and  action,  it  would  make  a  powerful  appeal  as  a  sacred  opera. 

oratorio  has  been  performed  as  an  opera  in  this  country  and  in  Europe- 
It  was  found  to  be  dramatically  dull. 

Was  Bach  s  Mass  in  B  minor  performed  as  a  whole  at  Bethlehem.  Pa., 
for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States? 

Buelow's  fling  at  Verdi's  Requiem  is  quoted  but  not  his  later  and  ab- 
leci  recantation  in  a  letter  to  the  composer. 

And  what  does  Mr.  Berg  mean  by  saying  that  with  the  exception  of 
Purcell  and  the  naturalized  Handel  the  Church  of  England  cannot  boast 
of  such  renowned  composers  as  those  who  wrote  musical  services  for  the 
Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches?  Are  the  hymns,  tunes  of  Dykes,  Bamby, 
Sum  van  and  others  "highly  artistic  and  noble"?  Are  they  not  as  a  rule 
sentimental  or  in  conventional  part-song  manner?  Ravenscroft  might 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  section  about  early  church  music  in  New  Eng- 
land In  the  section  devoted  to  the  music  of  the  Graeco-Russian  church 
there  is  no  mention  of  Rachmaninoff  and  other  Russian  composers  now 
living.   

Vol  9— In  Stathams  specification  for  an  organ  of  50  stops,  there 
should  be  a  16  ft  bourdon  in  the  choir  organ.  The  modern  organ  is  not 
necessarily  "rhythmically  rigid."  It  depends  on  the  organist.  Lefebvre- 
Wely's  published  organ  works  are  no  doubt  superficially  brilliant  for  the 
most  part,  but  he  was  famous  in  Paris  as  a  master  of  improvisation. 

"Mendelssohn  was  a  masterful  organist."  Old  August  Haupt,  who  heard 
him  play,  told  us  that  he  was  onjy  a  mediocre  performer.  Nor  are  Saint- 
Saens's  pieces  for  organ,  "entirely  worthy  of  his  high  gifts." 

Vol.  15— Handel's  operas  "are  in  themselves  of  little  consequence  now- 
adays "  Some  of  them  have  been  performed  within  a  few  years  in  Germany  | 
and  England  and  more  than  once.  In  the  bibliography.  Choriey's  "Thirty 
Years  of  Opera,"  a  most  valuable  work,  should  have  been  mentioned. 

Vol  16— For  "I  Pagliacci"  read  "Pagliacci, '  "The  best  of  all  Carmens 
was  Emma  Calve."  This  statement  might  easily  be  disputed.  Lalo's  "Roi 
d"Ys"  is  not  characterized  by  "musical  inadequacy."  "Georges  Monty"  (Georges 
Marty)  Frederick  Converse  s  "Pipe  of  Desire"  is  mentioned,  but  not  his  more 
elaborate  opera,  "The  Sacrifice."  Page  110,  for  "Costa  Diva,"  read  "Casta 
Diva."   

Vol  17— Was  Jean  de  Reszke  the  "finest  tenor  known  to  the  stage  after 
Mario  and  before  Caruso"?  Some  of  us  remember  Italo  Campanini.  To 
say  "de  Reszke  surpassed  ItaUan  tenors  as  Radames,  excelled  French  tenors 
as  Don  Jose  and  outshone  German  tenors  as  Siegfried  is  to  say  the  least 
extravagant  and  without  reason.  ^  ■ 

Mr.  Gabriel's  "Great  Pianists  and  Composers"  is  a  wholly  admirable 
book;  sanely  critical,  and  interesting  throughout. 


Standard  Time  law  passed  by  the  Leg^ 
islature,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  be  guiltyl 
of  the  ridiculous  inconsistency  ofi 
sounding  the  curfew  at  8  o'clock,  call- 
ing everybody  to  bed  when  it  is  hardly 
the  dusk  of  the  evening.  As  a  law-abid- 
ing citizen,  I  keep  my  clock  at  standard, 
and  sit  up  till  after  9  every  night,  for 
that  is  the  hour  of  the  true  curfew,  i 
Portland,  Me.  G.  A.  B. 
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Fifty  years  ago  Wilhelm  Tappert, 
!  teacher  of  music  and  criUc  in  Berlin, 
I  published  a  little  book,  a  "Wagner  Dic- 
'  tionary"  of  aU  the  rude,  mocking,  Inde- 
!cent  writings  against  Richard  Wagner 
'and  his  operas.  (This  was  before  Tap- 
pert  yielded  to  temptation  and,  as  a 
:  critic,  allowed  money  to  sway  his  Judg- 
I  ment  In  a  printed  article.  The  unfortu- 
nate man  had  the  excuse  of  poverty.) 

One  might  from  David  Alec  Wilson's 
life  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  fourth  vol- 
ume of  which,  "Carlyle  at  his  Zenith 
(1848-1853),"  has  recently  been  pub- 
llshed  by  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  \ 
compile  a  dictionary  of  rude  speeches, 
sneering  comments  made  by  Mr.  wu- 

son's  hero.   

Mr.  Wilson's  volumes  are  mighty  In- 
teresting reading.  His  biographical 
method,  that  of  telling  Cariyle's  life  by 
stating  what  he  said,  what  he  was  re- 
ported to  say,  what  contemporaries 
thought  of  him.  Is  in  the  Boswellian 
manner.  In  one  way  this  biography  Is  a 
huge  mosaic.  The  industry  and  the  pa- 
tience shown  in  collecting  the  material 
are  as  remarkable  as  the  skill  displayed 
jln  assembling  it  and  making  the  story 
la  continuous  one.  ,         j  * 

As  men,  and  women,  are  inclined  to 
relish  disagreeable  speeches  made  about 
others,  let  us  hear  Cariyle  at  Ins  best 
(or  his  worst).  If  these  sayings  were 
reprinted  in  pamphlet  form,  they  might 
be  likened  to  Sainte-Beuve's  published 
as  "Mes  Poisons,"  or  the  scandalous  talk 
attributed  to  Anatole  France  by  Brous- 
son. 


dawn  and  in  the  aay;  ine  congress  v.. 
crows  on  the  marsh;  the  cry  of  the 
night-hawk  at  dusk;  the  sound  of 
horse-hoofs  from  a  distant  bridge.  Now 
motorists  and  motorcyclists  make  day 
and  night  hideous.  In  the  bay,  young 
men  arrogantly  rejoicing  in  motor  boats 
,rush  without  mufflers.  Airplanes  shock 
the  air  above.  .  , 

"Clamport  was  once  a  quiet  village 
where  simple  cottagers  led  simple  lives.  | 
The  cost  of  food  was  comparatively  i 
low    The  inns  were  moderate  m  then- 
charge.   Within  a  few  years  stately,  one 
might  say,  pompous,  summer  houses! 
have  been  built,  the  owners  exulting  | 
in  the  superabundance  of  bathrooms. 
The  highway  and  the  humble  roads  are 
no  longer  safe  for  one  walking.  The 
gaieties  of  the  winter  are  continued: 
formal  luncheons  and  dinners;  bridge  in 
the  afternoon  and  at  night;  a  display  of 
blazing  minerals  known   as  precious 
stones;  expensive  costumes  instead  oi 
the  shirt-waists  and  modest  frocks  once 
thought  suitable  for  country  life.  Land- 
lords now  ask  from  seven  to  ten  dollars 
a  day  for  a  bed  and  food. 

"Conversation  is  taboo  as  far  as  liter- 
ature, art,  scientific  discoveries,  world 
interests  and  the  conduct  of  life  are 
concerned.  This  little  village  now  stmks 
of  wealth.   Is  there  even  any  hamlet  in 
the  New  England  of  today  where  one 
can  live  simply  and  not  be  looked  on 
as  a  leper;  where  one  can  talk  seriously 
ior  entertainingly  and  not  be  regarded 
by  fellow-cottagers  as  a  bore?  There 
have  been  many  quests  of  the  golden  | 
fleece,  the  Holy  Grail,  the  golden  girl;  | 
iMr.  Merrick's  Conrad  went  in  quest  of 
his  youth;  Mr.  Oppenheim  has  written 
pleasantly  of  his  pursuit  of  the  sun  along 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
I  am  in  quest  of  the  desirable  village, 
far  from  motor  cars  and  staring  bill- 
boards, though  I  should  not  mind  seeing  I 
on  the  side  of  a  tottering  barn  "Drake's 
Plantation  Bitters,  S.  T.  1860.x,"  or  the 
attention  called  In  the  same  manner  to 
the  worth  of  the  stallion  Abdallah,  or 
in  a  covered  bridge  the  pictures  of  the 
bare-backed.  Intrepid  Mile.  Anogotunni 
and  the  elephants  of  the  last  year's  vis- 
iting circus." 

We  fear  that  our  usually  amiable  1 
correspondent  has  been  mentally  af- 
fected, depressed  by  the  long  spell  of 
disagreeable  weather.  We  have  been  in  j 
Clamport.  What  harm  is  there  In  cot- 
jtagers  splurging  in  the  summer,  when 
some  of  them  possibly  lead  an  enforced 
I  unostentatious  life  at  home  in  the  win- 
j  ter,  without  much  opportunity  of  show- 
iln?  their  costly  minerals  and  startling 


gowns  and  wraps?  We  like  to  see  peopie  i 
enjoying  themselves,  and  If  on  a  fine, 
summer  day  they  prefer  to  sit  In  a  room 
and  scowl  at  a  partner's  misplay  in 
bridge,  theirs,  not  ours  is  the  loss.  Wliy 
should  not  Mrs.  Golightly  in  the  country 
attire  herself  in  full  bravery  of  costume, 
though  it  is  true  that  she  'W9uld  be  as 
desirable,  enchanting  in  calico  from  New 
England  or  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Let 
her  bedeck  herself  with  precious  stones; 
"rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore  ; 
but  you,  Mr.  Johnson,  do  not  worry 
about  the  insurance,  PO^f ^-climbers,  or 
bandits  on  the  road.  Enjoy  the  gardens 
of  the  r'ch;  admire  them  and  the  taste 
of  mistress  and  gardener    It  cost  you 
nothing  to  design  and  plant;  what  to 
you  arl  destroying  bugs?  When  vou  hear 
Mrs  Luculla  mentioning  the  14  bath- 
rooms in  her  cottage,  do  not  remind  her 
feat  in  her  happy  village  childhood  she 
was  scrubbed  in  the  kitchen  on  Saturday 
nights,  crying  and  squealing  in  a  wash- 
tub  near  the  stove;  but  you  might  reply 
in  a  jocose  way:  "So  you  have  a  bath- 
room for  every  day  i^th^  week  and 
seven  over  for  guests  and  servants.  II 
you  are^nvited  to  dine  at  7 .30  P.  M.  do 
not  be-churiish  and  say  that  you  are 
accustomed  to  sup  (emphasis  on   sup  ) 
at  6-30  on  crackers  and  milk  and  a  little 
stewed  f iniit.   And  why  should  you  wish 
to  telk  about  books  or  triumphs  of  art 
and  science?    Be  real  chatty  and  join 
in  the  gossip  about  new  neighbo  s  in- 
ouire  anxiously  about  Mr.  Bunker's  golt, 
ask  Mr  speedwell  how  he  likes  his  new 
and  sumptuously  equipped  motor  car. 
Don't  turn  your  little  cottage  into  the 
tub  of  Diogenes.   You  will  be  surprised 
to  find  that  these  flamboyant  men  and 
wo^n  are  after  all,  human  beings,  by 
nature  kindly.   Don't  scowl  when  old 
Mr.  Squeezucks  chuckles  over  a  shrewd 
deal  In  the  market.  You  may  be  a  child 
of  light,  but  others  are  wiser  m  their 
generation.   


As  for  noise,  where  will  you  escape  It? 
n  has  always  been  in  the  worid.  There 
» complaints  of  It  -  -c^^-^^"^-' 
\yy  tvip  time  of  Queen  Anne,  yes.  long 
before  Schopenhauser  wrote  his  famous 
dfl?ribe  The  Old  Testament  urges  us 
to  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord, 
we^re  told  that  the  human  face  makes 
r^soSnd  when  it  is  projected  by  Pieans  of 
television.   This  led  a  London  humorist 

*°"Oh*for  the  sound  of  an  absent  face  _ 
And  the  noise  of^^nose  that  is  dear." 

DEFYING  THE  TOOTH  OF  TIME 

%lTligMlavmg'hks  plunged  this  city 
inS  InlVchy  and  all  is  confuMon  and 
rtpflance  of  law  and  order.  The  city 
Bovernment   leads   in    nuUifylng  .the 


Anthony  Trollope's  novels  are  "alum"; 
Jane  Austen's  "dish-washings."  Gold- 
smith was  an  "Irish  blackguard."  Keats 
was  "a  miserable  creature,"  hungering 
after  sweets  which  he  could  not  get; 

1  Milne's  "Life  of  Keats"  was  "a  fricasee 
of  dead  dog."  Carlyle  went  to  the  opera 
to  hear  Jenny  Und;  the  audience  con- 

'  sisted  of  "some  3000  expensive-looking 
fools,"  and  he  said  to  Forster,  De- , 
pend  upon  it,  the  Devil  is  busy  here 
tonight,  wherever  he  may  be  idle. 
When  some  one  at  a  dinner  table  was 
enthusiastic  over  what  he  thought  was 
a  magnificent  meteor,  Carlyle  broke  in: 
"Ay,  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  I_sup- 
pose,  or  some  rubbish  of  that  kind. 

Macaulay's  "History":  "Flat,  without 
a  ray  of  genius."  John  Stuart  Blackle: 
"a  windy  disciple."  (Soon  after  this 
Cariyle's  wife  described  Samuel  Rogers 
as  a  "devilish  old  man  who  ought  to 
have  been  buried  long  ago.")  Froude's 
•  Nemesis  of  Faith":  "Not,  except  for 
v^a■etched  people,  strangling  in  white 
neckcloth  and  Semetic  thrums,  worth 
its  paper  and  ink.  What  on  earth  is 
the  use  of  a  wretched  mortal  s  vomiting 
up  all  his  inferior  crudities.  dubitaUons, 
and  spiritual  agonizing  belly-aches  into 
the  view  of  the  public  and  howlmg  trag-  , 
ically  'See!'"  Shelley:  "An  extrernely 
weak  creature;  a  poor,  thin,  spasmodic, 
hectic  shrill  and  pallid  being.  Cole- 
ridge- "A  poor,  greedy,  sensual  creature, 
who  could  not  keep  from  his  laudanum 
bottle,  though  he  knew  it  would  destroy 
him "  Charles  Lamb:  "Lamb  had  no 
practical  sense  in  him.  and  in  conver- 
sation was  accustomed  to  turn  into  quips 
and  jests  whatever  turned  up— an  idle 
example  to  younger  men,  who  had  to 
live  their  lives  in  a  worid  which  was 
altogether  serious/^  

•When  Henry  Reeves  at  a  dinner  gave 
his  opinion  on  some  subject.  Carlyle  re- 
marked in  an  absent  manner  but  aud- 
ibly: "Eh.  but  you're  a  poor  creature, 
a  poor,  wretched,  meeserable  creature." 

The  American  minister  to  England 
Abbott  Lawrence:  "a  broad,  burly,  ener- 
getically sagacious  looking  man  of  60, 
who  had  "a  frightful  wife,  tall  and  lean, 
sallow  parchment  complexion,  chin  like 
a  powder  horn."  Prescott  and  the  other 
Yankees  at  Lady  Ashburton's  ball  "ap- 
peared negligible." 

When  Mrs.  Gordon  was  discussing 
German  literature  with  Carlyle,  he  lost 
his  temper:  "You're  just  a  windbag, 
Lucy,"  whereupon  her  8-year-old  daugh- 
ter exclaimed:  "My  papa  says  mec 
should  be  civil  to  women." 

Kossuth:  "A  bag  of  mutinous  play- 
actor wind." 

The  German  ambassador  Bunsen 
showed  Carlyle  the  plans  for  the  com- 
pletion of  thiv^Cologne  cathedral:  "It  Is 


a  very  fine  P 
sort  of  a  god 

Apropos  of    i^cxLui.js  ui. 
Historv  of  Man,"  by  Alexandr 
of  Cincinnati:  "And  from  Ci: 
all  places  on  this  earth!   We  imd  t 
right,  perhaps,  to  expect  some  light 
from  that  quarter  in  regard  to  the 
Natural  History  of  the  hog;  and  I  can't , 
but  think  that  If  the  well  disposed  Mr.  \ 
Kinmont  would  set  himself  to  study  that ' 
unperverted  mystery  he  would  employ 
his  powers  far  more  profitably  to  the 
world."   This  book  had  been  given  to  , 
Carlyle  by  Henry  James,  described  by  ;| 
Mr  Wilson  as  "the  American  theologian  ; 

 Sandemanian  —  Swedenborglan,  and  | 

above  all  Henry  Jamesian."  ^ 

Carlyle  declared  to  Neuberg  as  ttiey  | 
smoked  in  the  garden:  "VL  Jesus  Christ  | 
were  to  come  today,  people  would  not ; 
even  crucify  him.  They  would  ask  him 
to  dinner,  and  hear  what  he  had  to 
say  and  make  fun  of  it."  At  another 
time— it  was  in  the  Christmas  season— 
Carlyle  said  to  Neuberg:  "English  people 
at  Christmas  eat  themselves  as  full  as 
they  can  hold  from  a  feeUng  of  re- 
ligious duty,  and  lay  it  all  to  Christ.'' 
And  Carlyle  wrote  to  brother  John  that 
the  English  used  the  Saviour  as  a  paint- 
ed cobweb  to  hide  eternity,  saying. 
"Drink  away,  my  jolly  ones— no  fear 
of  being  damned  after  all— Christ  is 
there  I" 

It  Is  well  kno-tm  that  Emerson  did  all 
in  his  power  to  gain  for  Carlyle  admlrerh 
in  this  country.    Did  Carlyle,  in  spite 
of  certain  protestations  m  letters,  ap- 
preciate Emerson,  man  and  writ«r?  He 
told  Duffy  that  Emerson  m  the  first 
Instance  took  his    "System"    out  of 
—Sartor  Resartus"  and  other  bo<*s  by 
i  him,  but  worked  it  out  in  his  own 
I  way    "He  has  a  sharp,  perking  httle 
I  face  and  he  keeps  bobbing  it  up  and 
down  with  'yissir.  yissir  (mimicking)  in 
!  answer  to  objecUons"  He  went  to  Em- 
1  erson's  lectures  in  London  and  called 
them  "moonshine."  although  Emepon 
himself  was  "the  ideal  of  an  American 
gentleman,"  and  in  1849  Carlyle  thanked 
him  for  a  second  barrel  of  'Indian 

corn."  .  ,  , 

In  March.  1848.  Emerson,  being  in 
London.  «Tote  of  Cariyle  In  his  journal: 
"It  is  droll  to  hear  this  talker  te^ng 
against  talkers,  and  this  writer  writing 
against  writing." 


It  Is  not  easy  to  see  why  Mr.  'Wilson 
gives  the  title  "Carlyle  at  His  Zenith' 
for  the  Ufe  of  Sterling  and  "Latter  Day 
Pamphlets"  were  the  chief  works.  The 
chapters  of  his  tour  of  Ireland  are  com- 
parable with  those  of  Thackeray  s  *  Insh 
Sketch  Book."  The  pages  relating  to  hi^ 
trio  to  Germany  in  search  of  material 
for  his  "Frederick  the  Great,'  about 
whose  character  he  was  long  uncertani 
are  entertaining.   In  fact,  the  book  i 
most  readable  throughout,  as  are  th 
preceding  volumes.  Mr.  Wilson  canno: 
refrain   from  sneering  at  American> 
Apropos  of  Cariyle's  abominable  The 
Nigger  Question,"  he  writes:  "Vvha' 
heated  his  hatred-  for  the  poUUcal  and 
judicial  blundering  and  rascality,  whicn 
caused    the    bloody    row    caUed  the 
American  civil  war.  was  his  wrath  as 
the  waste  of  life  and  »U  the  pit*  of  lu 

NEGRO  JAZZ  IN 
WALDRON'SPLAY 

If  it's  darky  Jazz,  darky  stepping,  a:.d 
I  darky  blues  that  you  like,  you  will  fir.d 
them  all  in  generous  quantities  ■; 
Jimmie  Cooper's  Black  and  Wh.: 
Re\'ue  which  is  playing  this  week 
Waldron's  CasiKb.  Interspersed  in  ,i 
high  brown  revue  which  runs  the  seer  i 
gauntlet  from  New  Orleans  to  HarU :.. 
are  numbers  which  would  stop  ary 
show. 

Broomfleld  and  Greeley  appear 
various  costumes  with    haunting  Icv 
songs  and  acrobatic  dances,  and  Ear 
Tucker  accomplishes  amazing  steps  anc 
rhythmic  shimmies  in  a  solo  number 
A  negro  jazz  band.  Eddie  Heywood  and, 
his  Kansas  City  Black  Bird*,  featurmd 
Herbert  Cowens,  eccentric  trap  drumj 
mer.  bursts  forth  with  sj-ncopation,  and 
Sonny  and  Eddie,  silk-hat  soft  shod 
dancers,  are  lithe  and  graceful  to  ev  - 
tiaordlnarv    but    seemingly  efiortle 
numbers.   Butterbeans  and  Susie,  not 
for  their  phonograph  records,  appear 
B  comedy  of  negro  marlUl  difficult: 
and  sing  the  '•lingering  blfte"  songs 
the  same  theme  for  which  they  have  i 
come  noted.     A  vivacious  and  md^ 
fatigable  octoroon  chorus  make  a  Jim 
background.  _ 

This  burlesque  show,  as  the  nar 


In  V 
tem 


fEStncea  lor  viic  ir:::a  tiuit.  aome 
ties  ot  arrangement  have  been  In- 
feed  by  Mr.  Cooper,  as  when  he 
nally  stops  the  show,  fires  chorus 
and  makes  comedy  of  the  dumb- 
of  others.  A  scene  entitled  "Madi- 
"  Square  Garden  any  time  there  is 
ht"  appears  to  poke  fun  at  Messrs. 
rd,  Dempsey,  and  Sharkey.  A 
ho  calls  herstlf  Rose  Marie  makes 
ant  soubrette,  and  there  are  acro- 
yam,  low  comedians,  the  "fattest  family 
1  the  world,"  and  other  burlesque  ap- 
.urtenances.  H.  F.  M. 

B.  F.  KEITH'S  BILL 

Odette  Myrtil.  charming  French  revue 
star  is  heading  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith  s 
this  week.  She  sings  songs  in  her  in- 
imitable French  manner.  Pl^ys  the  vio- 
lin and  for  a  finale  does  a  delightful 
pantomime  entitled  -The  Music  Master 
Twhich  she  is  assisted  by  Mitz^  Klsh 
kd  Jules  Waldeck.  Miss  Myrtil  has 
;  the  ordinary,  rasping  style  of  the 
^^Ical  French  music  hall  star,  but 
tempers  her  "blue"  notes  in  a  inost 
.pleasing  manner.    The  audience  gave 

X^he^BoT  Emery   and  his  i 
'Twelve  Joy  Spreaders  are  also  on  t^^^ 

?^^"U"Xy  w  ?e"no^^aUs^d'"o 
'^^"If  but  hlv^  instead,  improved 
S^^atly  on  the  routine  of  their  former 
Sierine    Max  Zides,  well-known  radio 

Sbt\"aVan-u^.u=rpl^^^^^ 

''■■pZ^'^i^^ous  marksman,  brought 
hi.s  i^?  to  a'cllmactic  finish  by  play^B 
the  Dine  organ  with  rifle  shots.  Buriis 
and  Poran  dancers.  Introduce  specially 
written  songs  into  what  othervrtse  might 
be  lust  another  dancing  act.  Marie 
a^d  Ann  Clark  In  "The  Immigrant, 
won  er^t  favor.  One  of  them  does  an 
tamifft  just  arriving  In  tWs  country 
and  the  other  as  a  customs  oflicial  j 
acts  as  her  foil.  There  are  other  en 
tertalnlng  turns.  ^  '  ■ 

ireneSunfilm 

Irene  Rich  in  a  drama  of  metropoli- 
ittan  night  club  life  made  from  Carolyn 
.fells's  story.  "Dearie,"  is  the  topline 
liittraction  at  the  Modem  and  Beacon 
Jieatres.    The  cast  Includes  William 
PoUler.  Jr.,  Edna  Murphy,  Douglas  Ger- 
jird  and  Anders  Randolph.   The  asso-  , 
Jlate  picture  is  the  William  Fox  produc-  , 
Eon  starring  Tom  Mix  with  Tony,  his  ! 
fender  horse,  and  Natalie  Joyce  as  j 
leading  woman.  In  "The  Circus  Ace. 
jhe    Vitaphone    artists'  presentation^ 
lomprise  Pauline  Alpert,  young  Amer-  | 
can  artist;  Benjamin  Gigli.  the  famous ; 
enor,  and  the  Admirals,  singing  enter-  i 
alners.  , 

Miss  Rich  is  seen  as  the  mother  of  a 
College  student  from  whom  she  hides 
he  truth  that  since  his  father's  death 
Od  the  loss  of  their  family  fortune 
he  has  employed  her  talents  as  ent^r- 
alner  in  a  fashionable  New  York  night 
felub.    The  sacrifices  she  makes  to  en- 
■ure  his  education  and  provide  means  to 
hold  his  own  among  wealthier  mates 
Jnspires  little  gratitude   in   the  self- 
fcentered  son.  The  chief  dramatic  events 
hat  make  its  strong  summons  upon 
he  emotions  flow  from  the  son's  dis- 
overy  of  his  mother's  secret.  Miss 
.Uch  has  done  nothing  finer  in  re- 
■trained  artistry  than  this  role. 

Mr  Mix  is  at  his  rollicking  and  in- 
xepid  best  as  the  cow  puncher  who  in- 
ades  the  precincts  of  a  traveling  circus 
tid  grapples  with  and  takes  a  fall  out 
ul    trouble,    ultimately    completing  a 
rpretty  heart  romance  after  many  an  ex- 
Icitlng,  hard-riding,  quick  shooting  and 
Otherwise  daring  adventure. 

lORMA  SHEARER  ON 
ORPHEUM  SCREEN 

"After-  Midnight,"  Norma  Shearer's 
iatest  for  Metro-Goldwyn-SVIayer.  on 
he  screen  at  Loew's  Orpheum  Theatre 
his  week.  Is  a  human  interest  drama  of 
a  life  which  begins  In  poverty  and 
ends  in  poverty. 

I  The  star  has  the  role  of  a  cigarette 
girl  In  a  New  York  night  club.  Law- 
rence Gray  is  seen  as  a  thug  who  en- 
m'  her  life  as  a  bandit  and  finally 
teali  her  heart.  Gwen  Lee,  who  has 
been  winning  fam{R  in  sophisticated 
roles,  lias  a  part  this  time  that  has  an 
unusual  twist.  "After  Midnight"  is 
degttedly  worth-while  and  entertaining 
ftabughout. 


Continuing  Flays 

HOLLIS— "The  Baby  Cyclone." 
George  Cohan's  new  farce  enters 
its  third  week.  Grant  Mitchell, 
Spencer  Tracy  and  others  are  in- 
cluded in  the  cast.  ; 

PLYMOUTH  —  "Secret  Service 
Smith,"  Ramsay  Wallace  presents 
himself  in  new  detective  play.  Last 
week. 

SHUBERT— "Half    A  Widow, 
Wally  Gluck's  new  musical  produc- 
tion with  Gertrude  Lang,  Halfred 
Young  and  others.   Last  week. 

WILBtrR^"Bye  Bye,  Bonnie," 
musical  comedy  with  Frances 
White,  Fritzi  Scheff.  Louis  Simon, 
William  Frawley  and  others. 
Fourth  week. 

COPLEY— "Murray  Hill,"  Leslie 
Howard's  new  comedy  with  Mr. 
Howard  and  Genevifeve  Tobin.  Last 
fleets.. 


he  was  in  the  country  oy  tne  crow-mr! 
of  a  cock.  At  last  the  owner,  heeding 
the  philosopher's  complaint,  put  a 
bucket  over  the  cock  and  did  not  re- 
move it  until  the  hour  when  even  a 
philosopher  should  be  wide  awake  and 
stirring.  The  late  Joseph  Pulitzer 
dreaded  noise  so  that  his  rooms  were 
padded,  yet  he  was  passionately  fond  of 
music.  Marcel  Proust  lived  for  many 
years  in  a  padded  room,  he  w-as  so 
susceptible  to  noises  of  household  rou- 
tine and  the  street. 

Yet  it  pleases  some  to  hear  in  tne 
;  dawn  of  the  day  the  call  of  the  village 
(cock;  almost  as  pleasant  as  to  hear 
in  the  distance  the  rumble  of  an  express 
train  with  its  sleeping  cars  of  foul  air 
and  men  and  women  grotesquely  at- 
tired. What  a  joy  to  hear  and  then 
tuni  over  in  bed  lor  an  hour  or 
more  of  sleep.  ^  *  _»  1,= 

The  French  writer  Rette  before  he 
left  the  ranks  of  the  Symbolists  to  be- 
come a  devout,  one  might  say  fanatical 
convert  to  Catholicism,  and  to  put  be- 
hind him  his  writings  in  prose  and 
verse  as  inspired  by  Satan,  wrote  a 
fantastical  account  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  Monsieur  Noise. 


COCK-A-DOODLE-DO 
ATGAYETYTHEATR 

Jean  Bedini,  Producer,  Al 
Has  Leading  Part 

i"AI)AM  AND  EVIL" 

"Adam  and  Evil,"  a  film  comedy 
featuring  Lew  Cody  and  Alleen  Pringle. 
is  presented  at  the  SUte  Theatre  this 
week  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with 
the  following  cast: 

Allan   TrevH,an  IfW  Cod.v 

E"cano?  Leiphton  Hedda  Hopper 

There  is  enough  comedy  and  tragedy 
in  the  average  household  to  make  this 
film  comedy,  based  on  the  foibles  of 
a  domestic  pair,  amusing.  The  added 
comfort  of  a  twin  brother  is  the  hinge 
on  which  this  particular  plot  swings,  if 
plot  one  wishes  to  call  it. 

Was  it  irony  or  experience  that 
started  the  action  of  this  picture  at 
the  breakfast  table.  Perhaps  many  a 
iman  will  feel  that  he  might  as  well  have 
'Stayed  home  the  first  few  reels  but 
later  the  twin  brother  takes  it  out  of 
the  personal  class.  So  few  of  us  have 
twin  brothers.  _ 

Mr.  and,  Mrs.  Adam  Trevelyan  are 
^not   so   unhappy   as   the  title-wrifer 
I  would  have  one  believe  when  Gwen  Lee, 
ever    fascinating    and   always  clever 
'  makes  her  appearance  as  a  gold-digger 
I  from  New  York  who  had  stopped  over 
I  in  Brazil,   met  the  twin  brother  of 
Adam  and  naturally  takes  Adam  .or 
"Al"    Hedda  Hopper  plays  the  part 
of  the  dear  Uttle  friend  who  loves  to 
have  other  people  have  "business  so 
she  can  mix  in  it.  „„v» 
Lew  Codv  and  Gwen  Lee  would  make 
any  film  6f  this  kind.    Aileen  Prmgle 
is  unusual  both  in  her  portrayal  of 
the  role  of  the  wife  and  in  her  clothes. 
Individuality  should  be  encouraged 

"The  Parisian  Redheads."  a  jazz 
band  made  up  entirely  °f  .e'rls.  is  also 
a  feature.  They  are  not  different  from 
the  average  band  so  far  as  jazz,  stunts 
or  materill  go,  but  one  of  the  women 
has  an  extremely  pleasant  voice  and 
when  accompanied  by  a  harp,  yiohn  and 
cello,  a  high  spot  in  the  performance  is 
reached.  ^- 


H.  S.  wishes  to  know,  apropos  of  our 
comments  on  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's 
letter  from  Clamport  published  last 
Monday,  what  Schopenhauer  wrote 
about  noise.  Schopenhauer's  essay  is 
of  some  length,  but  a  quotation  will 
give  an  idea  of  its  nature. 

"Intellectual  persons,  and  all  In  gen- 
eral who  have  much  esprit,  cannot 
endure  noise.  ,  Astounding,  on  the 
other  hand,  Is  the  insensibility  of  ordi- 
nary people  to  noise.  The  quantity  of 
noise  which  anyone  can  endure  with- 
out annoyance  is  really  related  inversely 
to  his  mental  endowments,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  pretty  accurate  measure 
of  them." 

Schopenhauer's  particular  annoyance  j 
was  the  cracking  of  whips  by  coach-  j 
men  in  Frankport.  I 

John  Leech  of  Punch  was  driven  to  : 
distraction,  so  that  he  could  hardly  | 
draw  his  political  cartoons  and  pictures  ' 
of  Engli.sh  social  life,  by  hand  organs  ■ 
in  his  street.  Herbert  Spencer's  nerves  j 
were  rasped  in  the  early  morning  when 


Letters  were  addressed  to  the  Spec- 
tator in  Addison's  time  protesting 
against  street  noises.  Ralph  Crotchett  j 
wished  to  be  appointed  Comptroller  of  i 
the  London  Cries,  yet  certain  cries  of 
that  citv  and  of  Paris  were  most  musi- 
cal unlike  those  disturbers  in  Boston 
of  early  rest,  the  milk  men,  with  then- 
rumbling  carts,  sounding  as  if  great 
cannon  were  passing  under  the  win- 
dows There  are  many  books  about 
street  cries.  Kastner  wrote  a  sym- 
ohony  and  Charpentier  his  opera 
■•Louise"  with  these  Parisian  themes. 
Old  Boston  had  its  street  cries.  The 
New  England  Magazine  published  an 
[interesting  article  about  them  a  good 
many  years  ago. 

Most  intolerable  to  those  who  would 
dine  and  talk  quietly  is  music  in  a 
restaurant. 

If  you  don't  marry  a  lady  it  will 
not  matter  very  much,  but  be  sure 
the  woman  you  marry  Is  a  gentleman. 
— Margot  Asquith. 

A  distinguished  diplomat  told  me  that 
whilst  travelling  in  France  he  went  into 
a  small  wine  shop  where  he  found  an 
Americn  tourist  buying  some  cham- 
pagne and,  incidentally,  complaining 
most  bitterly  of  the  damage  that  had 
been  done  to  his  property  by  the  recent 
Mississippi  floods.  When  he  had  finished 
his  tirade  the  wine  merchant  looked  up 
and  remarked  solemnly.  "C'est  tnste. 
Monsieur,  mais,  c'est  vengeance  de 
Bacchus!"— Sunday  Times  (London). 

THE  CHALLENGE 
Sometimes,  when  hope  and  joy  seem 
dead,  .    ^  ^  iv. 

And  cynic  whispers  mock  at  truth. 
And  all  belief  in  life  has  fled,  ■ 
There  comes  to  me  a  youth. 

Upon  his  face  the  morning  bums. 

Must  Eill  its  promise  prove  a  lie? 
Nay!  At  his  challenge,  faith  returns; 
For,  once,  that  youth  was  I. 

GILBERT  THOMAS. 


There  is  nothing  more  universally 
commended  than  a  fine  day;  the  rea- 
son is  that  people  can  commend  it  with- 
out envy.— William  Shenstone. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Did  you  ever  catch  your  husband 
flirting?"  inqiUred  the  too-lnqulsltive 
boarding-house  acquaintance. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "but  only  once." 

"And  what  did  you  do?" 

"I  married  him." 

THE  LOOKER-ON. 


CHILDREN  OF  JEHU 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Spending  a  fortnight  on  Cape  Cod 
where  the  roads  invite  touring  automo- 
bilists,  I  noticed  that  wherever  there 
were  signs:  "Go  Slow!  Children,"  or 
"Caution!  Dangerous  Turn,"  the  driv- 
ers of  the  cars  went  with  even  more 
than  ordinary  speed;  "stepped  on  the 
gas."  which  I  understand,  is  a  phrase 
in  the  jargon  of  motorists. 

And  I  observed  that  the  most  reckless 
drivers,  the  most  indifferent  to  the  gen- 
erally accepted  rules  of  the  road,  were 
yoimg  girls.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
them  carried  a  license. 

MARCELLUS  GRAVES. 

JOYS  OF  THE  STREET 

Some  of  our  placards  add  much  to 
the  joys  of  our  life  in  trolley-cars  and 
subways,  and  the  other  day  brought  a 
number  of  strange  sights.  We  had 
scarcely  started  up  Fifth  avenue  when 
I  noticed  on  the  window  of  a  rather 
bedizened  shop  the  sign.  Georgette's 
Beauty  Parlor — Nil  Desperandum.  a 
slogan  of  hope  and  promise  for  even 


ded  and"  faded.     On  £Ti. 
,„  came  across  this  human 

tai  ■)        -  e  of  blue-birdism — Say  1 
With  Flowers— under  which  the  pro- 
gressive florist  had  added  in  smaller; 
print,  "We  specialize  in  cactus  plants- 
From  Broadway  the  great  signs  told  us 
in  glaring  letters  of  the  film  star  Naz  - 
,mova-Stronger    Than    Death  while 
down  another  street  shone  the  sigi^, 
Constance  Talmadge— Ladies  Must  Live. 
—"The  Librarian"  in  the  Commonweal. 

Very  nearly  everything  in  history  very 
nearly  did  not  happen^Phillp  Guedella. 

I  have  never  heard  the  phrase: 
"Something  must  be  done,"  on  the  lips 
of  man  or  woman  without  knowing 
that  that  man  or  woman  has  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  ought  to  be 
done. — Lord  Birkenhead. 

HOW  DID   JASPER  DO  IT? 

"A  loyal  Dickenslan"  has  just  pub- 
illshed  "Dickens's  Mystery  of  Edwin 
iDrood."   He  believes  that  Jasper  threw 
his  nephew  from  the  cathedral  tower, 
who  in  falling  clutched  at  the  clock 
,  and  pulled  off  its  hands.    Jasper  went 
mad.  stabbed  Neville    Landless  and 
threw  himseU  from  the  tower.  The 
i  theory  that  Jasper  strangled  Edwin 
and  threw  the  body  into  quicklime  is 
perhaps  more  plausible,  but  we  must 
veld  ''Dickensian's"  book  if  only  to  see 
what  he  has  to  say  about  the  mysteri- 
ous stranger  who  took  a  lively  interest 
ia  Jasper's  doing*. 


How  should  the  novels  of  the  Ingen 
ious  E.  Phillips  Oppenlieim  be  classifie( 
by  those  who  insist  on  classification: 
Are  they  for  the  most  part  detective 
stories,  or  melodramatic  (for  some  of 
them  do  not  introduce  successors  to 
Messrs.  Lupin,  Lecocq,  Cuff,  Holmes  and 
still  later  "sleuths");  or  might  these 
novels  be  called  rofnantically  political? 
Here,  for  example,  is  "Miss  Brown  of  X. 
Y.  O,"  published,  of  course,  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.    England  is  again  saved 
by  Mr.  Oppenheim  through  the  vigi- 
lance of  Col.  Dessiter  and  the  demure 
stenographer,  Miss  Brown.     This  ex- 
traordinarily cool-headed  young  woman 
sits  on  a  doorstep  when  a  London  fog 
is  thick,  choking,  enveloping,  so  that 
she  hardly  knows  where  she  is.    A  ser- 
vant opens  the  door,  sees  that  she  has 
a  typewriter,  begs  her  to  enter.  She 
takes  from  dictation  a  surprising  story 
from  a  wounded  man  about  to  die.  She 
takes  the  story  accurately,  coolly,  with- 
out a  tremor,  though  she  has  seen  be- 
hind a  screen  "a  man's  leg,  the  shoe 
splashed  with  mud,  the  bottom  of  the 
trousers  turned  up."   It  is  true  she  had 
I  looked  away  with  a  shudder,  but  that 
^as  before  she  began  to  play  on  the 
keys.    And  what  adventures  befell  her 
afterwards!    Desperate  foreign  villains, 
bolsheviks,  English  women  in  their  pay. 
noble  Russian  refugees  in  menial  occu- 
pations, disguises,  bombs,  an  anarchis- 
tic musician— there  are  the  old  ingre- 
dients but  they  are  mixed  adroitly. 

Mr.  Oppenheim's  latest  novel  shows 
that  his  Invention  is  not  weary;  that  a 
stenographer's  note  book  can  be  the  ob- 
ject of  hair-raising  plots  and  counter- 
plots as  well  as  a  pearl  necklace  or  a 
secret  trea.ty.  Do  the  Tories  read  his 
novels?  Will  the  present  government  be 
warned  in  time,  for  Mr.  Oppenheim 
tells  of  good,  pure-minded  men  ob- 
sessed with  ideas  of  a  revolution.  A 
more  important  question  is  whether  Mr. 
Oppenheim  sleeps  in  peace,  having  ex- 
posed so  many  plots.  It  is  said  that 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  was  so  frightened  by 
his  own  fantastical  tales,  that,  writing 
them,  he  could  not  bear  to  sit  alone. 


Little,  Brown  and  Company  have  re- 
cently published  other  novels  that  are 
worthy  of  attention.  "Singing  River"  by 
Alice  De  Ford  has  already  been  re- 
viewed in  The  Herald.  The  essential 
material  is  not  new,  bu^  the  story  is 
pleasantly  told  in  a  new  ^ay.  The  hero 
is  our  old  friend,  the  man  that  sacri- 
ficed his  honor  and  wandered,  an  exile, 
to  save  his  erring  brother  from  dis- 
grace, his  father  from  sorrow;  the  hero 
that  becomes  the  foreman  of  a  farrn, 
1  interests  the  mistress  of  a  large  estate 
 Is  it  on  Cape  Cod? — so  that  she  re- 

iects  a  neighboring  suitor.  At  last  freed 
!  from  suspicion  our  hero  is  worshipped 

by  the  desirable  Miss  Martin  as  her 
1  "brave  English  knight,  so  chivalrous, 
!so  blind,"  for  she  has  long  loved  him 


and  mourned  his  leaving  her  A  read- 
able novel  with  amusing  talk  by  the 
children  who  figure  In  it. 

The  Incidents  in  "Singing  River" 
might  take  place  in  England,  Prance, 
Germany  as  far  as  voluntary  disgrace, 
rehabilitation,  the  love  of  a  wealthy 
land-owner  for  the  mysterious,  noble- 
minded,  poverty-stricken  servant  are 
concerned.  There  is  more  of  the  New 
England  soil  in  "Uplands"  by  Mary  El- 
len Chase;  more  of  New  England's  char- 
acter. The  story,  a  simple,  pathetic 
one.  told  in  a  compelling  manner  by  a 
lover  of  nature,  one  who  also  knows  and 
can  describe  the  influence  of  a  nar- 
irow  and  bleak  environment,  is  an  At- 
jlantio  Monthly  Press  publication  issued 
I  by  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

Colin,  a  gentle  youth,  a  lover  of  po- 
etrj-  and  romance,  studying  for  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  Jarvis,  impa- 
tient on  the  farm,  fall  in  love  with 
Martha,  who  worked  in  Miss  Wick- 
ham's  kitchen.  Is  not  Miss  Wicfcham 
now  dwelling  in  this  or  that  New  Eng- 
land village?  "At  16  I  gave  myself  and 
all  I  had  to  my  Lord  and  Master.  I 
have  never  had  cause  to  regret  the 
step  "  Is  it  surprising  that  she  should 
say  to  Martha;  "It  does  seem  to  me 
that,  with  all  you've  had  done  for  you, 
you  might  give  yourself  at  least  to  the 
Lo'd!"  No  wonder  that  "the  fear  that 
Miss  Wickham  might  be  correct  in  as- 
serting her  own  access  to  the  presence 
of  God  had  been  quite  sufficient  to 
arouse  in  Martha  the  dogged  determi- 
nation never  to  seek  admittance  for 
herself."  Martha  at  last  knew  the  rap- 
ture of  love.  Then  came  the  end  of 
every  man's  desire;  but  she  found  hap- 
piness in  her  child  and  could  say,  re- 
membering Jarvis:  "We  saw  how  other 
people  were  held  in  close,  like  as  if 
there  were  chains  around  them,  and  at 
first  we  were  afraid.  We  thought  wed 
.get  that  way.  too,  after  a  while.  But 
:  when  we  kept  learning  how  beautUi;]  ; 
things  were,  even  here  in  these  hills, ; 

— we  Just^new  we'd  beaten  North  i 
Dorset.    It— It  didn't  have  a  chance 
against — against  our  love." 

Colin  reading  about  the  land  of  Faery 
to  MartlTa;  the  scenes  In  the  convent; 
Jarvis.  a  wooer;  Miss  Wickham  in  an 
exalted  mood  preparing  for  the  prayer 
meeting;  descriptions  of  country  scen- 
ery in  the  changing  seasons — all  this  is 
not  easily  forgotten  by  the  reader. 
There  is  no  baldness  of  statement;  no 
undue  emphasis;  the  men  and  women 
are  alive;  they  talk  as  they  should  talk. 
We,  too,  see  in  Nature  what  they  saw. 

"RespecUblllty"  by  Bohun  Lynch  is 
noteworthy,  first  of  all,  for  a  remark-  1 
able  study  of  a  woman  called  "good." 
a    most   irritating    person,    with  her 
smug  self-satisfaction,  self-glorification, 
shouting  her  willingness  to  sacrifice  her- 
self; envious  of  others,  coveting  what 
they  have,  an  abominable,  Pharisaical 
i  woman  of  the  late  Victorian  period, 
though    her    type    has    been  known 
,  throughout  the  centuries.   Lord  Orgravs 
i  is  also  exasperatlngly  respectable,  a  re- 
ligious fanatic,  who,  not  willing  to  for- 
give his  brother  for  running  oft  with 
Esther,  the  wife  of  a  drunken  brute,  at 
last  becomes  erotically  senile  and  looks 
j  with  lustful  eyes  on  his  own  niece  Es-  . 
i  ther,  born  out  of  wedlock,  for  the  hus- 
iband  wiW  not  divorce  the  mother.  | 
j    The  story  at  the  beginning  Is  chun- 
Uily  told  by  a  shadowy  person;  a  read-r 
er  might  easily  be  discouraged,  but  he 
;will  be  richly  repaid  by  the  succeeding 
pages,  in  which  the  "Calvary"  of  Es- 
ther is  rclentlessy  described,  as  are  the 
adventures  of   the   illegitimate  child, 
brought  up  by  her  contemptible  aunt. 
Other  characters  are  deftly  drawn,  the 
kindly,  hen-pecked,  timid  husband  of 
Millicent;  St.  John  Orgrave,  the  artist' 
who  fell  into  disgrace  through  one  of 
his  pictures;  Nigel  Romish,  the  author 
of  essays  that  shocked  the  reviewers,  es- 
peciallv  Mr.  Frust,  "the  guardian  ofi 
the  Plain  Man's  morals";  yet  as  onei 
said:  "Nigel's  next  book  will  be  hidden  | 
under  the  sofa  cushions  of  every  par-j 
sonage  in  the  Unit«d  Kingdom":  nor 
should  Miss  Tony  Spain  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Lynch  was  already  known  by  his 
'  books  on  pugilism,  caricatures^  old  fur- 
Inlture,  etc.  He  wrote  "Knuckles  and 
:  Gloves."  In  "Respectability"  he  fights 
I  against  hypocritical  morality  and  poker- 
1  backed  conventionalism  with  bare  fists 
and  powerful  blows. 


7^ 


Mr.  Phelps  Putnam  nas  win,i^..  . 
sonnet  "On  Drink."  It  Includes  these 
lines; 

"So  heart  and  body,    heroes  newly 
made. 

With  monstrous  laughter  blaring  In 
the  night 

Go  swaggerhig,  dear  friends,  and  un- 
afraid, 

Down  the  outrageous  highway  of  de- 
light." 

We  prefer  Walt  Whitman's  line  about 
the  procession  of  the  "gay  gang  of 
blackguards"  with  "wild,  flapping  i)en- 
nants"  of  Joy — or  is  It  "mirth"?  (The 
public  library  in  our  httle  village  is  ] 
without  a  copy  of  "Leaves  of  Grass.") 
— ■• —  ^ 

DUSTING  OFF  THE  OLD  ONES 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Yes,"  said  the  recipient  of  a  long- 
service  award  proudly,  "I  have  been 
under  the  same  boss  for  20  years." 

"I  can  beat  that  easily,"  retorted 
another.  "Next  week's  my  silver  wed- 
ding." 

LOOKER-ON 

The  modern  university  Is  one  of  the 
most  ineffective  institutions  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. — Prof.  Patrick  Geddes. 

BOOKSTALL  E-nQUETTE 

As  the  World  Wags:  ^ 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  you 
all  have,  at  one  careless  moment  or  an- 
other, found  yourselves  Inside  a  book- 
store; or,  as  the  enlightened  say,  a 
book-stall.  Book-stall  is  the  better 
term  because  at  the  rear  is  where  the 
kicks  are  registered.  Perhaps  you  only 
went  in  because  it  was  raining,  or  you 
were  thirsty,  or  something.  Perhaps 
you  really  wanted  the  first  folio  Shakes- 
peare, if  you  could  get  a  fresh,  clean 
copy  cheaply.  At  any  rate,  you  know 
what  I  mean  by  book-stall. 

Now,  If  you  ever  go  In  again,  and 
want  to  stall  for  time,  the  safest 
course  of  action  Is  to  pick  out  the 
busiest  clerk  in  sight  and  ask  him: 
"Have  you  a  good  book  for  a  man?" 

If  you  choose  the  right  clerk,  he  will 
deftly  parry;  "Any  man  in  particular?" 

"Oh,  no,"  you  sweetly  reply,  "Just  a 
man;  genus  homo,  collar  15,  sleeves 
36,  trousers — " 

"I  think  so,"  he  will  answer,  "but  I 
will  make  sure  In  a  moment.  We  had 
one  yesterday.  Can  you  wait  till  I 
sell  an  Encyclopedia  Brittanlca?  This 
lady,  really  came  in  first." 

This  will  give  you  five  minutes  or  so, 
while  he  is  looking  up  a  complete  list 
of  the  books  banned  in  Boston  for  a 
dear  little  old  lady  in  chiffon  stockings 
and  pink  knee-caps,  to  scan  the  pic- 
tures in  most  of  the  latest  French  comic 
magazines;  and  perhaps  get  through  a 
chapter  of  "What  Young  Girls  Should 
and  Should  Not  be  Told." 

When  the  clerk  suddenly  peers  over 
your  shoulder  and  asks:  "Would  that 
do?"  you  can  close  the  book  slowly  and 
brazenly  assert:  "No;  today  I  want 
somethmg  for  the  young  lady's  father." 

If  you  are  in  a  hmTy,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  very  best  way  to  get  some- 
body to  pay  attention  to  you  is  to  tip 
over  a  pile  of  books  or  knock  down  a 
few  advertising  placards.  On  a  rainy 
day,  it  is  simpler  and  just  as  effectual 
to  let  the  water  from  your  hat-brim 
dribble  on  the  counters.  The  fun  from 
this  is  prolonged  in  winter,  because  the 
average  brim-full  of  snow  will  slowly 
melt  into  enough  water  to  ruin  over  a 
thousand  feet  of  books.  If  you  are  i 
fortunate  enough  to  dribble  your  way ' 
to  the  rare  book  counter  before  your 
snow  is  gone,  the  amount  of  fun  you 
can  have  is  almost  unbelievable. 

But  let  us  assume"  you  are  the  aver- 
age, homely,  low-chested  American 
husband,  who  goes  into  a  book-stall  to 
mosy  round  and  memorize  a  few  names 
to  toss  off  at  the  Masonic  banquet  in 
the  deep,  desperate  hope  that  the  pretty 
blonde  will  nudge  the  pretty  brunette 
and  say;  "I'd  like  to  know  that  man." 

By  changing  your  location  frequently 
and  carefully,  you  can  sneak  about  the 
nice,  warm  stall  for  many,  many  happy 
hours  before  getting  button-holed  and 
classified.  Against  this  eventual  pos- 
sibility, however,  it  is  well  to  prepare  a 
few  brilliant  quips  which  can  be  used 
to  cover  your  retreat;  such  as: 

"Have  you  the  Boston  Transcript  for 
April  19,  1775?  I  understand  Paul  Re- 
vere was  taken  for  quite  a  ride  the  day 
before." 

"Do  you  sell  collar-buttons,  or  am  I 
in  the  wrong  store?" 

"Thank  you,  but  I  don't  see  what  I 
wanted.  Now  wait;  I  know  what  you're 
going  to  say.  I'm  absolutely  sure  you 
haven't." 

"Have  vou  the  Juvenile  edition  of 


While  the~cTerlf,  God  bless  ills  sim- 
Dle  soul,  is  holding  his  temper  with 
both  hands  and  pining  for  the  good  old 
days  nf  sword  and  buckler,  you  should 
blithely  slip  out.  SATYROS. 

Newton  Centre. 

A  QtJESTION  OF  PRONTJNCIATION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  "Our  Dally  Lesson"  In  The  Herald 
Ruth  Brooks  says  that  "coo-ee  bono" 
is  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  ex- 
pression "cul  bono."  As  Midshipman 
Easy  would  say,  I  should  like  to  argue 
that.  Miss  Brooks  states  with  what 
'meaning  the  expression  is  "poptilarly 
used,"  so  I  assume  that,  when  she  says 
that  the  expression  Is  properly  pro- 
nounced "coo-ee  bono,"  she  means  that 
the  expression  as  "popularly  used"  is 
properly  so  pronounced.  What  authority 
can  Miss  Brooks  give  to  substantiate 
that  statement  that  "coo-ee  bono"  is 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  "cui  bono"? 
Does  any  English  dictionary  give  that 
as  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  ex- 
pression? The  only  pronunciation  that 
I  have  ever  heard  of  the  expression  is 
"ki  bono."  and  that  is  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  it  which  Is  given  In  WeTDster's 
dictionary,  the  Century  dictionary,  the 
Standard  dictionary,  Stormonth's  diction- 
ary, the  Imperial  dictionary,  and  the 
New  England  dictionarj',  though  the 
Century  dictionary  also  give  "si  bono"  as 
an  alternative  pronunciation.  If  Miss 
Brooks  knows  of  any  English  dictionary 
which  gives  "coo-ee  bono"  as  the  correct 
popular  pronounclation  of  the  expres- 
sion. I  wish  that  she  would  state  what 
dictionaries  they  are. 

Brookline.  ORTHEOPIST. 

I    The  common  pronunciation  of  "cui" 
Is  "kl,"  and  as  our  correspondent  right- 
ly says,  this  is  the  pronunciation  ap- 
proved by  the  leading  dictionaries.  Yet 
there  are  some  men,  who  out  of  the 
schoolroom,  in  the  street,  say  "coo-ee,"  j 
as  they  would  say  "Kikero,"  thus  nam-  | 
ing  the  Justly  celebrated  Roman  orator 
who  wrote   savage    denunciations  of 
Cataline  but,  as  It  Is  said,  did  not  de- . 
liver  them  in  the  presence  of  that 
unwholesome  person.     We    are  old- 
fashioned  in  the  pronimciation  of  Lat- 
in. We  still  say  "Staybat  Mayter,"  "Ki" 

I  and  "Sisero"  as  we  were  taught  at 
Exeter  and  Yale. — ^Ed. 

ADD  SCHOOLBOY  HOWLERS" 

A  gladiator  is  a  thing  that  gives  out 
heat. 

Horsepower  is  the  distance  a  horse 
can  carry  an  hour. 

The  opposite  of  practical  Is  political,  i 

The  Plimsoll  mark  is  made  by  rub-  | 
ber  shoes  when  it  is  wet. 

Crematorium  is  the  Latin  form  of 
dairy. 

Apiary  means  monkey  house. 

Drake  was  playing  bowls  when  he 
was  told  the  invisible  armada  was  In 
sight. 

Let  us  put  aside  our  books;  let  us 
open  the  door  to  correspondents  who 
have  been  impatiently  knocking,  so  that 
after  they  have  said  their  allotted  say, 
others  will  knock  them. 

But  let  us  first  see  how  obituary  no- 
tices are  written  by  mourning  friends  in 
'  a  village  of  New  York  for  a  county 
newspaper. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

"Fi-om  time  immemorial  history  has 
lifted  its  warning  voice  saying  in  a  gen- 
eral way:  Beware!  However,  recent  local 
history  has  repeatedly  and  specifically 
raised  its  warning  voice  to  the  'pitch  of 
yelling':  Beware  how  you  use  and  the 
uses  to  which  you  put  gasoline! 

"During  the  past  two  years  two 
deaths  (both  males),  resulted  from  the 
careless  wav  in  which  gasoline  was  used. 
And  the  climax  came  last  Saturday 
when  a  vomig  lady,  one  in  the  very 
flower  of"  beautiful  womanhood,  met  a 
most  tragic  death  in  consequence  of 
using  gasoline  in  connection  with  wash- 
ing her  hair.  It  is  alleged  that  some- 
one had  told  this  affectionate  and  de- 
voted wife  and  mother  that  if  she  used 
gasoUne  on  her  hair  it  would  ::'.ake  it 
less  oilv.  Be  this  as  it  may  be,  an 
eminently  faithful  and  useful  feminme 
member  of  our  community  life  used 
gasoline  on  her  hair  last  Saturday  after- 
noon and  today  her  needed  hands  of 
usefulness  rest  upon  a  pulseless  bosom 
and  her  erstwhile  active  little  body 
has  been  laid  away  in  a  grave  in  River- 
side cemetery  upon  the  bank  of  the 
beautiful  river  in  the  valley  of  where 
she  was  born  and  where  her  charmmg 
girlhood  was  passed.  Cut  down  in  the 
heyday  of  life.  Just  when  the  buds  of 
promise  had  opened  to  fragrant  ful- 
ness, all  that  is  mortal  of    has 

gone  from  our  view,  the  memory  of  her 
gentle,  sweet  life  remaining  to  cheer 
us  on  our  way.  Under  the  circum- 
stances shouldn't  we,  the  living,  beware 
md  be  careful,  recalling  such  old  and 


true  sayings  as  'a  stitch  In  time  saves 
nine'  and  'an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure'!" 

The  man  in  general  medical  practice, 
instead  of  being  the  confidential  adviser 
of  his  patient,  is  becoming  a  medical  ' 
shop-walker,  directing  the  easterner  to  ' 
the  proper  department.— Dr.  Douglao  p 
of  Maidstone.  I  j 


i 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  note  in  a  local  paper  that  on 
Wednesday  next  a  prize  of  $500  will  be 
awarded  at  the  annual  field  day  of  the 
Sullivan  County  Farm  Bureau,  for  the 
best  calves  there  exhibited.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  offering  should  not  be 
limited  to  local,  intrastate  competition, 
and  this  with  no  lack  of  civic  patrio- 
tism as  a  citizen  of  New  Hampshire. 

What  boots  it  to  the  truly  Judicial  mmd. 
that  such  a  prize  should  be  awarded  to 
some  local  Miss,  when  to  his  certain 
knowledge  gained  in  a  recent  trip  to  a 
shop  on  Boylston  street  in  your  fan 
city  there  were  other  calves  extant, 
not  there  exhibited  in  competition,  but 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  on  that  thor- 
oughfare hors  de  concours,  as  the 
French  say  it.  If  New  Hampshire  calves 
are  to  win  in  intrastate  competition,  so 
be  it,  for  the  glory  of  the  Granite  state, 
but  how  little  would  it  mean  in  the  ulti- 
mate Judgment  that  the  contest  be  lo- 
cal'' 

I  trust  that  this  communication  will 
not  be  published  too  late  to  enable  the 
fair  owners  of  those  Bay  State  calves 
to  which  I  refer  to  put  at  least  a  foot 
in  the  competition  at  Newport  next 
Wednesday. 

I  noticed  that  the  Boylston  street 
calves  were  mostly  in  the  fawn-colored 
Jersey  tones.  The  black  of  the  Hol- 
steins  was  not  frequent. 

Amherst,  N.  H.        ABEL  ADAMS. 

AT  VE^'F:Y 
The  Hei-ald  last  Sunday  published 
pictures  of  the  Fete  des  Vignerons  at 
Vevey.  This  festival  attracted  attention 
in  other  countries  than  Switzerland. 
(Figaro  of  Paris  published  a  long  and 
illustrated  account  of  the  pageant). 

Mr.  Dale  Warren  has  kindly  sent  to 
The  Herald  a  letter  rrom  Mr.  Lewis 
Stanton  Palen,  author  and  the  collabo- 
rator and  translator  of  books  by  Ossen- 
dowski.   The  letter  is  dated  Aug.  11; 

"If  only  you  could  have  been  with  me 
day  before  yesterday  and  seen  la  Fete 
des  Vignerons  at  Vevey,  you  would  have 
felt  rewarded  for  any  amount  of  time 
and  travel.  Never  in  all  my  days  of 
amateur  love  for  pageants  and  folk 
dancing  have  I  seen  anything  com 
parable  with  it.  It  represented  the 
highest  degree  of  art  in  the  ex;:eUence 
of  its  music  and  in  the  naturalness  oJ 
setting  which  they  were  able  to  give  to 
all  their  presentations. 

"A  goat-herd  wandered  out  on  the 
proscenium  with  a  herd  of  a  dozen  oi 
his  charges  following  him.  As  he  stopped 
and  held  the  leash  of  the  leader,  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  sing  his  de 
lightful  little  song,  the  other  members 
of  the  flock  scattered  and  tried  to 
browse  from  some  of  the  sheet  music 
of  the  orchestra  or  sniffed  the  members 
of  the  chorus  that  flanked  the  two  sides 
of  the  great  open  space  at  the  south  of 
the  arena.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
gathered  his  flock  together  and  dro\e 
them  off  just  as  naturally  as  though  he 
were  on  a  mountain  slope  Instead  of 
under  the  eyes  of  14,000  spectators. 

"The  whole  presentation  was  divided 
up  into  four  equal  parts,  one  devoted 
to  each  of  the  seasons.  In  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  woodcutters,  the  herdei 
the  mountaineers,  the  haymakers,  t!, 
harvesters,  the  threshers,  the  workers  : 
the  vinevard,  the  wine-pressers  and  u 
every  conceivable  vocation  connected 
with  agriculture  there  was  such  con- 
summate skill  shown  in  the  use  of 
colors  as  I  have  never  dreamed  one  m;v.i 
could  possess.  We  went  wild  with  e;.- 
thusiasm  over  the  way  in  which  tiv.s 
supposedly  stolid  people  represented  t.i- 
art  In  agriculture  and  painted  It  befor- 
the  masses  who  have  witnessed  the  spec- 
tacle during  these  last  10  days  in  ;i 
manner  that  should  do  much  to  kcei 
some  of  the  best  of  their  people  satisfied 
to  be  workers  in  the  vineyards  and 
fields.  _ 

"Unfortunately,  we  cannot  oner  you 
reproduction  of  this  next  summer,  as  it 
comes  only  once  every  20  years  or 
more." 

We  learn  from  Figaro  that  the  music 
was  by  Gustave  Doret.  who  conducted 
an  orchestra  of  200  musicians. 

HIGHWAY  CLAWS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Galen  needs  feel  no  sympathy  ;  • 
the  fryer  of  wayside  clams.    Th-  - 
clams  are  not  fried  during  the  su  •  - 
mer  solstice,  as  he  supposes.  True 
few  clams  are  fried,  but  that  is  mei 
for  incense  purposes— Just  to  rive 
aroma  that  will  attract  the  For. 
The  great  bulk  of  waj'side  c 
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Of  mating  many  books  about  music  there  Is  no  end;  and  much  study  of 
tliom  IS  asually  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.  Occasionally  one  comes  across  a 
biography  of  a  composer,  a  volume  of  essays,  or  even  a  treatise  that  is  read- 
able, instructive,  free  from  aesthetic  gush  and  what  Artemus  Ward  called 
••pretty  shop-keeping  talk." 

Here,  for  example,  is  Dr.  Eaglefle'ld  Hull's  "Music  Clas.slcal,  Romantic 
tend  Modern,"  a  volume  of  nearly  500  large  octavo  pages,  well-indexed,  with 
12  portraits  and  many  musical  excerpts,  published  in  this  country  by  E.  P. 
Button  &  Co.  The  book  is  decidedly  out  of  the  common,  in  the  arrange- 
ment cff  the  subjects,  the  nature  of  the  contents,  even  the  head  lines  of 
the  pages,  as  "Mozart's  Diabolical  Side,"  "Handel's  Englishry,"  "The  Bliss 
ftnd  Pain  of  liOve"  (with  reference  to  the  songs  of  Hugo  Wolfi.  In  the  short 
preface  Dr.  Hull  says:  "This  boobkl  have  made  for  my  own  pleasure;  I  have 
taken  stones  from  my  walls  and  tiles  from  my  floor;^,  wherever  good  mate- 
rial came  to  hand,  without  always  troubling  to  acknowledge  it  when  the  lift- 
ing is  as  apparent  as  the  use  of  the  stones  and  columns  from  Hadrian's 
Wall  by  the  Church-builders  of  Northumberland."  Here  is  no  compilation 
indebted  to  pedantic  predecessors;  this  book  is  Dr.' Hull's  own.  One  may 
dispute  some  of  his  opinions;  wonder  at  his  belief  that  Elgar  shares  with 
Btrauss  the  honor  of  being  "the  greatest  musician  of  the  fiist  quarter  of  the 
20th  century";  stand  amazed  at  Dr.  Hull's  wild  eulogy  of  Scriabin,  "the 
lost  remarkable  spiritual  phenomenon  In  all  music,"  with  "the  element  of 
eroticism"  Si\  his  psychical  constitution,  "a  dasire  to  make  the  grandiose 
gesture";  not  to  mention  "a  subtle  tinge  of  Satanism."  other  opinions 
expressed  may  cause  one  to  rub  his  eyes,  as  when  the  excellent  Doctor  says 
that  Elgar  in  "Gerohtius"  solved  the  problem  of  "that  perfect  union  of 
ices  and  instruments  for  which  Beethoven  and  Bruckner,  Mahler  and 
anck  strove  in  vain."  When  did  Bruckner  "strive"  after  this  union? 
Certamly  not  in  his  symphonies.  In  his  "Mass"? 


A  fascinating  book,  more  Interesting  than  many  of  the  "best  sellers"  in 
he  fiction  of  the  day;  a  book  that  tempts  quotation  on  nearly  every  page- 
book  of  shrewd  and  original  sayings;  a  very  help  to  all  in  this  trouble- 
JinHi  f*°"^"*y'  bi -tonality,  polytonality.   We  could  do  without  Ap- 

jjendix  IV,  a  long  list  of  gramophone  records  by  composers  mentioned  in  the 
.ck,  also  the  Appendix  with  a  list, of  British  folk  songs.  There  are  appen- 
n/H^^if '"^  t    ^f^^      '""'^"^^  *^""^'         "«eful  biographical  notes, 
r«nl,  f  composers  now  living  of  whom  little  Is  known 

Caplet  is  represented  as  still  living;  so  is  Koechlin) 

■  ^J^^n,°^^'  T  Z^J^^^  ^"*^'*'  ^«        planned  in  chronological  order 
PflnA^  rrS  P«^t  "I- Modern.   Under  "Classical 

d  Rococo    rn  pT;^n^fr''^'''f''  "-^^  '""^''^^^  °f  B^'^h'  Gallant 

HnHo^^f  n        ^  romanticists  are  portrayed,  with  a  de- 

er   Z  Jr.  f  Tr  :"  "movement  that  swept  for  a  time  all  E;urope;  Wag- 
mu2c  etJ    Part  T?T  P^"^^'"  Music.  Realism,  Nati^nallfy 

aTie  RavS)  ™'  comprises  ten  chapters.   "Wit  and  Satfre" 

Ir'XvZ^  \7^^  f,7^"  ^  '^'^P^''  °"  American  music,  necessarily  a 
ticits  '  is  discussed  under  the  head  "The  Later  Roman! 


Ih  the  hearer  a  sy^athe^fc  respTnl  and  J.!!'" 

more  spiritual  thence  beLS  X  m"-  ^'"^  ""'^ 

must  not  be  impatient  w?th  i™tSS'  ^In'S  ^ 
eound  is  moulded  for  the  mere  ?ov  nf  r;,o,,       ^  ^'^ich 
•rise."  °^  making,  real  art  may  occasionally 

Interpreter  has  to  re-create.   "The  banal  dance  tune  and  the  sen- 
ttmental  drawing  room  song  are  the  only  musical  forms  in  wWch  a  com 

ft  r^^h^  kSws  e?a.?r".'  fV^t  ^"^"'^^''"^  ^^^"^  ^^"^  as  he  concSd 
The  hiSef^^  ri^^^^H^'  ^"P""^'        gives  it  to  them  '  *  • 

Sns  p;ssTbir?o  Sh         ''T"'"  °'  ^'-^  the  varia- 

6ende^d^T^hVnracUcS''"''^"'^.'"^■''*'^^■  l^^^ts  en- 

For  a  Defect  n^rfnl    '-^g^lar  'listening  in'  to  broadcast  music." 

Bllbl;  as  'classical  music'"  Symphony  lonii,  is  passed  off 

^los^runcuSed—  t^TSr'^T  ^ 
degraded  his  cult  to  a  S^o^d     Theh  top-notes,  has  almost 

at  Dublin  with  about  a  sc^e  of  singers  a^T  f  '""^"'''^  "^^^^^J 

'hen.  the  monstrosity  of  30oS  sl3«9"    a     ^  °*  P^^^^^^'  "Why, 

.fter  his  death  was  not  takeTura|a,n  "unXT' 

BuU  wiU  never  forsake  his  ScriaS  '^'""^"g  of  Scriabin."  (Dr. 


Reading  about  Mozart,  "the  6UDrem«  f„„. 
^t  in  Viemia  as  a  boy  he  8upp?rn?eTth?  «  .  *°  «"^ded 

»Bun,  "a  marvellous  great  man.  who  had  I  di«  ^^f °^  Field-Marshal 
Ithe  year."  *  *  dlflerent  cpat  for  every  day  In 

cf  Seville"  may  Justly  be  so  S  2)    ThL  ^  "maeterplece."  C'The  Barber 

Mendels.soAn    "In  tL  very  coLcfdr^vinr 
if  was  a  visitor  highly  TavS  ee^cLTaTHd" 
i#  .  .  A  little  music,  not  too  disturbing  uTl  f     .  ^ 

i«Bt  words';  there  you  have  it-thfmui.          !  f^"^  '«o"8s  with- 

tmic  Of  a  demuryounrLy^'  T  huhTv   -^^^^  ...  the 

vehard  for  Realism  Jn  ufe-Hefr  de^'t eSe''^ 

^  ovenuie.    it  seems  to  us  he  did 


:.|iot  here  strive  in  vain.   -  41  K  i 

•Itlterally  "poisoned"?  Scriabin  was  "poisoned'  'at  42? 

Cho^^.^^I"  ^  composer  for  the  piano  been  wider  than 

ih.  "     "^"'V^'"'  '""'•^  ^'-"flclal  way"?  And  how  has  Schumann's 
Faust  the  "same  virtues  and  faults"  as  Byron's  "Don  Juan"'   TherTls  in 
^ohn  Field,  "a  certain  superiority"  to  charm  youthfulness  vs.  maturity 

George  Sand's  affair  with  Chopin  was  not  a  "vulgar  liaison  "  but  "a 
ture  and  helpful  ariistlo  comradeship."   Good,  kin^CSL^tic  Dr'.  Hull 

'^'"''^■y  *°  unimaghmtlve  rendering"  "we 
tovite  the  attention  of  the  Old  Brigade  in  Symphony  haU  who  prefer  the 
-square-bea  '•  conductors  to  the  poetically  dramatic  Mr.  KoiTevitsS 

Dr  Hull  says  that  "Eugene  Onegin"  Is  the  only  one  oTSaSovskv's 
operas  that  has  held  the  stage.  He  Is  mistaken.  "The  Sen  of  Sades^Sd 
Ht  least  one  other  are  still. performed,  though  not  frequently 

,  ..^''V?*""  ^^^"^  ^^""^  th^*^  Rimsky-Korsakov'3  "Scheherazade-  1b 
t)nly  the  "feeble  child"  of  Balakirev's  "Thamar"'  acnenerazade  1b 

Ravel's  Pavane  for  a  dead  Infante,  "Spanish  funeral  dance  before  the 
Slad'ch^d"'  ''''  "S."  wL  Z 

Where  did  Dr.  Hull  learn  that  Heine's  "Thou  art  like  a  flower"  was 
eddressed  to  a  "nice  little  white  pig"?  It  was  said  in  Lelpsic  that  the  poem 
was  written  in  inockery  of  an  effeminate  young  man,  a  Willy-boy 

These  questions  have  not  been  asked  in  a  cai-ping  spirit.  One  glad'v 
recognizes  the  worth  of  this  book;  its  alluring  showing  of  research-  i'b 
catholicity  of  spirit;  its  ease  In  narration;  Its  bravery  In  Judgment.  ' 

—   P.  H. 


i  fried  during  the  winter  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  next  season's  trade.  Anyone 
who  has  eaten  a  wayside  clam  must 

'recognize  this  fact  as  true,  this  cycle 
being  a  replica  of  that  adopted  by  the 
Pilgrims,  as  described  in  Bill  Nye's 
History  of  the  United  States.  The  Pil- 
grims, after  landing,  pulled  clams  in 
order  to  get  enough  strength  to  live 
through  the  winter  so  that  in  the  spring 
they  could  plant  corn,  which  would 
give  them  streng;th  enough  to  live 
through  the  summer  so  that  in  the 
fall  they  would  have  strength  enough 
to  pull  clams  to  get  strength  enough  to 
live  through  the  winter,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

We  need  waste  no  sympathy,  there- 
fore, with  the  clam  fryers;  my  sugges- 
tion is  that  we  should  establish  a  home 
for  wayside  or  wayward  clams. 

DYER  NEEDHAM. 


-? 


CLARA  BOWIN'HUU; 

"Hula"  a  film  drama  starring  Clara 
Bow,  directed  by  'Victor  Fleming  and 
presented  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre 
with  the  following  cast: 

Hula  Calhoun  Clara  Bow 

Aiiihony  Haldane   Clive  Brook 

Mrs.  liane   Arlette  Marchal 

Harr.v  Dehan  Arnold  Kent 

MariTttrct  Haldane  Maude  Tniax 

Tni  le  Edwin   Aroatine  Borirato 

"Old    Bill"    Calhoun  Albert  Gran 

If  one  is  Interested  In  seeing  how  the 
motion  picture  producers  can  make  over 
an  hour's  entertainment  with  an  idea 
and  Clara  Bow,  here  it  is.  Clara  can 
never  complain  of  not  having  enough 
close-ups  in  this  picture,  it  is  practi- 
cally one. 

As  a  wild  young  daughter  of  a  few 
"gin-eratlons"  of  public  spirited  planta- 
tion owners  in  beautiful  Hawaii,  Clara 
Bow  as  Hula  is  distinctly  a  personal 
success.  Whether  it  is  in  the  natural 
state  in  the  swimming  hole  or  neatly 
attired  In  riding  togs  and  cantering  in 
the  drawing  room,  she  is  equally  at 
home  and  agreeable  as  a  gentle  piece  of 
dynamite. 

Her  freedom  in  spirit  is  partly  blamed  ' 
on  Uncle  Edwin,  a  worthy  and  earnest 
old  man  who  has  been  Hula's  nurse. 
His  tutoring  has  been  so  thorough  that 
when  she  sees  the  man  she  loves,  she 
tells  him  he  is  beautiful  the  first  time 
she  sees  him,  makes  him  save  her  dog 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  which  should  en- 
dear her  to  any  man's  heart,  the  second 
time  she  sees  him  and  then  proposes 
to  him  on  the  spot. 

It  would  all  be  perfectly  simple  if  the 
man  of  her  dreams  (Clive  Brook)  did 

^ot  have  a  wife  in  England.  Not  a 
fvery  good  wife  to  be  sure,  but  a  selfish 
self-centered  person,  and  so  everyone  is 
happy  when  Hula  biows  up  a  mountain 
and  a  few  other  little  things  like  that, , 
but  gets  her  man,  wife  or  no  wife. 

A  director  can't  underline  the 
things  he  wants  to  emphasize,  and 
so  wc  shouldn't  take  him  particu- 
larly to  task  for  thinkint;  us  stupid 
and  making  us  know  what  an  im- 
possible person  the  first  Mrs.  Huldane  , 
really  was — that  is — any  director  but 
■Victor  Fleming.  He  also  should  have 
kept  Clara  Bow  from  dancing  the  hula, 
which  she  does  very  badly  and  espe- 
jcially  after  he  had  a  native  show  that 
I  it  is  a  "Hawaiian  gesture  of  defiance  to 
the  corset  manufacturers." 
j  Arlette  Marchal  is  beautiful  and  even 
a  catty  part  cannot  rob  her  of  her  dis- 
Itinctive  Dersonality.    Clive  Brook  is  as 

 . 


usual,  almost  enough  to  make  a  gm 
act  as  Hula  did.  The  rest  of  the  cast 
are  adequate  and  the  Hawaiian  atmos- 
phere, although  a  little  Inebriated  in 
spots,  is  genuine. 

The  rest  of  the  program  offered  by 
this  theiitre  is  as  good  as  usual.  There 
is  something  for  everyone.  Sonia  Ro- 
zanu  and  Pietro  Borchi  contribute  good 
voices.  Gene  Rodem^ch  and  his  band 
are  woven  into  "Way  Out  West"  with 
attractive  girls  "ridin'  'em  cowboy,"  and 
clever  artists  making  every  moment 
pleasant.  Arthur  Martel's  organ  solo  is 
included  in  the  pleasant  moments. 

C.  M.  D. 


Biam  is  known  to  some  chiefly  by  a 
limerick  that  has  had  a  wide  circulation 
for  many  years  and  by  the  Siamese 
Twins,  as  Borneo  was  brought  near  to 
us  by  the  fact  that  certain  thrifty  New 
Englanders  disguised  themselves  and 
were  exhibited  as  wild  men  of  that  far- 
off  isle.  There  are  some  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  scenery,  homes,  tem- 
ples, customs  of  the  lower  part  of 
Slam  through  books  and  better  by 
travelogues;  they  know  that  recent 
rulers  havfe  been  highly  civilized. 

Northern  Slam  is  not  so  familiar  a 
region  even  to  travelers  in  the  Orient. 
Mr.  Reginald  le  May,  acting  adviser 
to  the  Siamese  government  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Commerce  and  Communications, 
having  traveled  extensively  in  the  north 
of  Siam,  having  lived  there,  having  seen 
and  studied  the  lives  of  the  people  and 
gathered  information  about  their  his- 
tory, customs  and  folk-lore,  has  written 
a  volume  of  274  octavo  pages,  with  a 
great  many  mteresting  illustrations,  in- 
cluding a  frontispiece  painted  by  the 
author's  wife.  This  book,  entitled  "An 
Asian  Arcady:  The  Land  and  Peoples 
of  Northern  Siam,"  is  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  The  dedi- 
cation by  permission  is  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Kambaene 
Bejra. 


The  book  is  in  three  parts;  Historical 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day;  topographical  and  ethnological;  a 
description  of  travels.  There  is  an  epi 
logue,  an  appendix,  a  bibliography,  a 
map,  also  a  good  index. 

The  author  says  that  the  first  part, 
which  sets  forth  for  the  first  time  in 
English  the  history  of  the  land,  will  be 
found  by  some  rather  heavy  reading. 
"The  names  and  places,  being  new  to 
most  of  my  readers,  are  no  doubt 
strange  and  difficult."  He  advises  those 
wlshmg  to  be  entertained  to  pass  on  to 
parts  II  and  UI.  It  might  also  be  said 
that  the  early  history  of  the  Tal  race  is 
shrouded  in  mystery.  Then  there  is  the 
story  of  the  Khmer  empire.  Was  Ram 
Khamheng  the  first  to  write  the  Siam- 
ese language  as  he  claimed  in  the  13th 
century?  The  Cambodians  were  for 
centuries  highly  civilized  and  cultured 
The  temple  at  Angkor  is  still  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  but  the  city  was 
sacked,  and  thousands  carried  off  to 
slavery.  -While  there  are  interesting 
notes  in  this  first  part,  there  is  the  re- 
minder of  gazeteers.  of  chapters  in 
Numbers,  of  genealogical  tables. 

"For  many  years  past  Siamese  offl- 
ials  have  considered  it  in  the  light  of 
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vanishment  ana  exiie  lo  oe  suauonea  in 
he  northern  provinces  (or,  for  that  mat- 
er, In  any  provincial  centre  far  from 
Bangkok,  the  hub  of  their  universe), 
)ut  now,  with  a  railway  and  the  ojjen- 
np  of  the  country  by  road  communi- 
citlon,  it  Is  hoped  that  there  will  be 
I  (inomlc  development. 
Mr.  Miy  found  the  country  a  fas- 
aatlng  one.   In  his  epllogrue  he  speaks 
oi  it  as  "enchanting,"  with  its  jungle, 
ravines,  tree  ferns,  streams,  waterfalls. 
The  smiling  Lao  pitches  a  tent,  climbs 
to  his  elephant's  neck  by  the  latter's 
bended  knee,  plays  on  a  banjo.  There 
are  the  Lao  girls  with  pretty  faces,  coal- 
black  hair,  supple  bodies  draped  in  "sin" 
of  variegated  hUes.    There  are  the  rice 
fields,  stately  palms,  pagodas  with  grace- 
ful spires,  temple  halls  with  tiled  roofs, 
caravans  of  mules  and  ponies,  teak  for- 
sts  with  "seasoning  logs  jammed  at 
iow  water  on  the  river  rapids,"  high 
green-clad  hills,  great  rivers,  some  flow- 
ing from  Thibetan  lakes,  the  buffalo,: 
'the  real  basic  coin  of  the  Far  East" 
with  a  little  naked  child  astride  its' 
b^ck.  guiding  the  beast  at  will.  The 
stranger  feels  that  "if  he  must  be  exiled 
from  his  own  native  shores  he  could  not 
find  a  land  of  greater  charm  and  sym- 
pathy in  which  to  spend  his  days." 

And  so  our  author  is  Interested  not 
only  in  facts  and  figures  about  popula- 
tion, education  and  trade,  facts  which 
he  gives  in  an  abundance  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Gradgrlnd — how  many  know  that  com- 
pulsory primary  education  was  intro- 
duced into  Slam  in  1921?  That  In  the 
practical  affairs  of  life  among  the  peas- 
ants, the  average  man  is  no  match  for 
the  woman?  Even  Siam  was  visited  by 
the  wave  of  crime  after  the  world  war, 
but  in  the  north  there  was  only  a  nor- 
mal amount,  and  this  leads  to  some 
stories  of  murder  trials  interesting  from 
a  psychological  point  of  view.  The 
chapter  on  life  and  customs  is  one  of 
great  interest.  While  the  formal  re- 
ligion is  Buddhism,  the  lives  of  the 
nations  are  bound  up  with  animism, 
represented  by  "phi,"  or  spirits  who 
must  be  propitiated.  There  is  a  curious 
custom  of  surrounding  a  mother  when 
her  first  child  is  born  by  hot  wood  fires 
burning  on  mud  hearths  for  30  days. 
The  husband  and  the  wife's  mother  tend 
these  fires.  The  wife  must  cover  up  to 
her  temples,  and  her  belly  with  black 
bands  of  cloth,  tied  tightly;  for  15  d.iys 
she  lies  with  her  head  toward  the  north; 
then  for  15  days  toward  the  south.  She 
eats  little;  she  may  bathe  herself  in 
warm  water  dKnight.  If  she  does  not 
follow  these  rules,  she  will  see  and  hear 
badly  for  the  rest  of  her  life.   She  must 


'BROADWAY') 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

■  PLYMOUTH  THEATRE:  iTl'sl  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Broadway,"  tl 
play  In  three  acts  by  Philip  Dunning 
and  Oeorge  Abbott.  Presented  by  Jed 

,  Harris. 

Nick  Verdis  KuftfiiP  Reddin? 

Roy  Lane.  WaUer  OlaB^ 

J-il  Rice.  .  .Felen  RavT.ond 

Katie   Jane  SallH'"ii'v 

Joe   ,   Jack  )iiL-o 

Jlazie  Smith....;,  Marg-iieilte  St.  Clair 

«iib.Y  '  Rnmona  Koiran 

jPeari   '.  i.  Eleanor  Dii'llri- 

I  Oraoe   ;  .'.7. .  .Florem^p  Mnrsh-n 

Ann   ,  Peter  Marsters  i 

■•Binie"  Moore  Loretta  Shea 

Bteve  Crandall   Matt  BrUK^ 

I  poiuh  Ashley  Cooper 

"Porkv"  Thomnson  Jamea  S.  Kearne.v 

'"Scar'  Kdwards   Jnl'an  Nna 

pan  McCom  Robert  W.  Cralsr 

Jj«rtT   "Uynn  Roof. 

alike   I^ou  H.  Waycofl 

The  playbill  calls  "Broadway"  a  com- 
edy of  the   "Roaring  Forties."  jThte 
might  persuade  Uncle  Amos  when  he 
I  comes  to  the  Plymouth  to  see  the  show 
that  the  characters  are  all  middle-aged, 
.subject  to  the  viscissitudes  and  experi- 
ences of  that  decade  In  human  life.  He 
.might  be  puzzled  by  the  relationship 
between  this  Broadway  and  those  years. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  authors  had  in 
mind  the  streets  numbered  in  the  Fer- 
ities? Night  clubs  and  bootleggers  were 
certainly  not  known  in  New  York  from 
11840  to  1850.  The  dramatists  call  their 
play  a  comedy;  one  might  say,  tragi- 
comedy, for  one  of  tlie  characters  Is 
ishot  in  the  back;  another  killed  as  he 
I  faces  a  revengeful  cabaret  girl. 
I    "Broadway"  is  eminently  a  play  of  ths 
I  theatre,    successful    In    arousing  and 
I  maintaining  interest,  .so  that  one  does 
not  stop  to  inquire  into  the  probability. 
|of  certain  incidents,  but  accepts  every- 
jthlng  on  the  stage,  the  coolnes.s,  the 
cynicism  of  the  chief  villain,  the  extraor- 
dinary behavior  of  the  policeman  on  the 
homicide  squad,   the  unwillingness  of 
good  little  "Billie"  Moore  to  be  a  gold- 
digger.     A   machine   play,  admirably 
I  constructed    for    swelling  box-oSice 
receipts;   a  play  that  is  also  "actor- 
tight."    Even  the  humblest  cabaret  girl 
has  at  least  two  or  three  sure-flr3  lines. 
A  play  that  deals   with   the  under- 
iworld  and  Is  founded  on  two  subjects 
|that  cannot  fail  in  Us  attempt  to  inter- 
est an  average  audience;  life  behind  the 
[Bcenes  in  a  night  club,  and  the  rivalry  of 
I  bootlegging  gangs  ready  to  "bump  oft" 
any  one  infringing  on  another's  self- 
appointed  rights. 

One  sympathizes  with  the  girls  on 
the  stage,  by  reason  of  their  comely, 
iRllurlng  appearance,  and  their  racy 
'speech,  also  by  the  recognition  of  their 
psychological    shrewdness,  appraising 


not  smell  any  bad  odor;  if  she  does,  she  i  who  frequent  them  at  their  true 

will  go  mad,  so  all  doors  and  windows  '  ^^'"6.    This  confession  must  be  made 


are  shut,  and  a  fine  thread  of  white 
cotton  yam  is  fastened  to  all  the  walls 
of  her  room.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that 
the  woman  is  in  an  acute  state  of  re- 
ceptivity, and  must  be  guarded  from 
malignant  spirits. 

i    In  like  minute  manner  the  life  of  the 
<  native  from  babyhood  Is  described, 
j    Why  was  it  thought  in  the  old  days ' 
unlucky  to  marry  at  the  age  of  21,  23' 
! or  25? 

I  There  is  so  great  a  store  of  curious; 
'  information  In  this  book,  graphic  de- ' 

scriptions.  folklore  and  old  tales  handed 

down,  vivid  accounts  of  travel — for  our  I 

author    is    no  Smolfungus— Sterne's 

Smollett,  giving  out  nothing  but  the 

account  of  his  miserable  feelings  as  he 

journeyed — that  one  is  at  a  loss  for  a 

representative  quotation.  Mr.  Reginald 

le  May  enjoyed  adventures,  observed 

everything,  and  wrote  with  gusto.  The, 

Lao  men  box  with  the  open  palms  of'  ;nilrablv  revealed.  Mr  Redding  hav- 
their  hands.  There  Is  a  preliminary  sort  ;  jing  an  important  part,  played  with 
of  dance;  pulling  a  tuft  of  hair  is  a;  [Jorce  and  finesse,  and  did  not  yield  to 
four  The  Lu  young  women  have  at-  the  easy  temptation  to  make  the  part 
.tractive  figures.  Can  you  not  see  a  ilarclcal.  Mr.  Glass  was  amusing  as  the 
girl  of  16,  flower  in  hair  and  cigarette  vaudeville  actor  who,  relying  on  h"l 
between  her  hps,  posing  at  the  door  of|  "personality,"  foresaw  a  brilliant  fu- 
her  mother  s  house  and,  with  provoking  ture.  When  in  changing  his  costume  he 
!'"il^,'.  'jI'^e^'^K  men  to  her,  removed  his  trousers  the  women  in  the 

i^l*r  7^'^'"^'^  amulets  abound.,  audience  shrleked-not  with  apprehen- 
A  bit  of  rhinoceros  horn  will  bring  good  eion,  but  In  laughter  "PPienen- 
,  fortune  forever  One  of  the  folk  tales  ^  The  stage  management  was  excellent 
j  accounts  for  the  Pleiades  in  the  sky.  The  large  audience  at  the  afternoon 
The  essentia  posse.ssions  of  a  real  man  performance  was  unmistakably  de 
I  are  a  sword  and  a  bag  for  carrying   Ughted  oiao.auiy  ae 

I  bet«lnut    There  are  many  musical  In 


the  least  interesting  .scenes  of  the  plav 
are  those  in  which  little  gospel-eyed 
"BllUe"  repeatedly  insists  that  she  is 
•  not  that  kind  of  a  girl."    Not  that 
she  makes  the  assertion  in  a  clear, 
.  bell-like  voice;  not  that  she  Introduces 
,  the  old  melodramatic  wheeze  "Unhand 
t  me,  villain,"  for  "Blllle"  Is  Inclined  to 
I  like  Mr.  Crandall  and  would  have  ac- 
i  cepted  the  expensive  bracelet  if  Roy  had 
not  protested  and  the  girls,  her  co- 
mates,  had  not  giggled.  * 

The  play  is  acted  in  a  breezy,  con- 
vincing manner.  The  pungency  of  the 
dialogue  Is  not  .softened:  oaths  are 
lipped  out  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
pleased  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  isee  his 
"Journal");  the  talk  of  the  girls  is,  to 
use  Bret  Harte's  phrase,  '  painful  an'd 
free,"  often  amusing,  frank  but  not  sly 
All  the  characters  speak  right  Out.  The 
men  and  women  of  tne  company  give  a 
vivid  performance.  The  change  in 
Crandall's  demeanor  after  he  became 
Buspicious  of  Dan  McCorn's  visits, 
questions  and  irritating  smile  was  ad- 


1  struments,  stringed,  wind,  and  percus- 
i  sion.  The  banjo  is  with  the  Lao  an 
I  original  Instrument. 


I  What  a  pity  It  would  be  to  "civilize' 
I  these  lovable  people!  In  Bangkok,  ridlc 
I  nlous  and  melodramatic  films  are  harm 


COPLEY  THEATRE— "On  the  Hiring 
Line,"  a  three  act  farce  by  Harriet ' 
Ford  and  Harvey  O'Higgins,  with  the 
following  cast: 


Slierninn  Fessendeii   .Ralph  Roberto 

Puroth.v.  has  daughter  May  Edlps 

rul  to  natives  and  European  prestige.  k(>san.ui'.Fe98enden: !:  i         . Elsie  vva?staff 


I  "To  see  a  young  girl  pursued  by  some  {J<J"a'd  Oliver  Eupert  I.noas 

i  drunken  white  man;  or  the  heroine  in  feV::'"°^ \V  cav^^^^^^^^ 


ter'  detectives,  was 

senlcd  by  uif  Copley  players  for  a  wetiv 
last  year  and  is  now  being  given  again 
at  the  Stuart  street  playhouse  with  a 
few  changes  in  the  cast.  The  entire  ac- 
tion of  the  play  takes  place  in  the  liv- 
ing room  of  the  Fessendens'  country 
home.  Mrs.  Fessenden,  formerly  an 
actress,  finds  the  quiet  country  life  not 
to  her  liking,  especially  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  servants  will  not  stay.  The 
brusque,  business-like  husband  has  an 
inspiration  and  sends  to  a  detective 
agency  for  two  of  their  people  to  im- 
personate a  cook  and  a  butler.  Since 
they  are  detailed  by  the  agency  for 
what  is  supposed  to  bie  a  case  they  can- 
not leave,  but  since  they  are  detectives 
they  feel  they  must  look  for  trouble.  In 
their  blundering  attempts  to  ferret  out 
whatever  detectives  are  supposed  to  fer- 
ret out  they  involve  the  whole  house- 
hold in  difficulties,  set  husbands  and 
wives  at  .swords'  points  and  arrest  for  a 
crook  a  senator's  son  masquerading  as 
a  chauffeur  who  is  about  to  elope  with 
daughter  Dorothy. 

Although  the  play  is  rather  thin  prov- 
ender it  is  enlivened  by  the  antics  of 
the  comic  detective  and  his  wife,  who 
admit  in  one  highly  amusing  line  that 
they  are  often  on  cases  for  months 
without  knowing  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do,  and  who  bring  laughter 
with  their  desperately  serious  Hem- 
lock Jones  antics  at  keyholes  and  under 
tables. 

The  company  were  hardly  at  their 
best  last  night.  They  were  lacking  In 
the  snap,  the  touch  and  go.  so  neces- 
sary to  light  farce,  and  several  lines 
which  were  written  to  go  big  failed  to 
click  through  lack  of  preliminary  build- 
ing up.  But  It  was  only  two  days  ago 
that  Mr.  Clive  returned  from  abroad. 

H.  F.  M. 


At  Oiympia,  Scollay  Sq.,  Cen 
tral  Sq.,  Capitol  and  Allston 


the  clutches  of  a  Chinese  secret  .socley;  ^t"""-  Riti  hle. .  .Eianeth  Dnd'-'eon 

I  in  fact,  the  general  eulogv  of  immorality  Cauron   . .  .Norman  c.mnon 

:  and  crime  that  is  perpetually  being  dls-     "^^^'^  theatrical  concoction  of  mis- 
played  in  the  East,  literally  makes  the  takes  and  misunderstandings  Involving 
^'nod  boil,  and  one  longs  for  the  power  the  sen'ant  problem,  compromising  let-  i 

^BaMik^-.^  .,-1,  «i  Pntjr^ly,"  I 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE  —  "Loose 
.^kles,"  a  farce  comedy  In  three  acts 
oy  Sam  Janney.  First  time  in  Boston. 
The  cast: 

Gil  B.irry   J  Glynn  MoFarlane 

Andy  B,irtan  Day  Manson 

Terry  Francis  John  Wlnthrop 

Betty  Btent  Flora  Maude  Gad<^ 

Ann  Harper  i 

Agiies   Sydell  L.indrew 

Aunt  Sar.ih   .Mary  HiU 

Mai.  Ainsworth  Ellinar  Maloolm  Artluir 

J.  Esnielton  Slotes  CharleH  St-hotielil 

Aunt  KatlLerine  Edith  Speare 

Linton  Hawkins  Frank  (  harlton 

Four  new  faces  appeared  in  the  cast 
of  the  Keith-Albee  players  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  St.  James  Theatre  last  night 
and  the  occasion  was  very  much  of  a 
personal  Introduction  of  the  actors  to 
a  friendly  and  highly  appreciative  Bos- 
ton audience.    J.    Glynn  McFarlane 
made  his  bow  as  leading  man  of  the 
organization  and  Ruth  King  did  like- 
wise as  leading  woman. 
I    Both    made    an    excepUonally  fa- 
Ivorable  Impression  by  their  competent 
work  and  good  appearance  and  will 
doubtless  be  high  favorites  during  the 
coming  season.    With  them  appeared 
Malcolm  Arthur  and  Flora  Maud  Gade 
and  they  also  achieved  Instant  POP"- 
llarity.    They  gi-eatly  strengthen  the 
I  company.  .      *    ,  „i 

I  As  for  "Loose  Ankles,"  It  Is  a  tj-plcal 
New  York  "success,"  with  a  wildly  im- 
possible plot,  comedy  of  the  broadest 
I  description,  full  of  slang  and  cynicism 
and  lines  that  are  generally  described 
as  "hot  stuff."  It  moves  at  full  speed 
throughout  and  excited  any  amount  of 
laughter  and  applause.  ^  ^ 

The  heroine  is  an  Independent  New 
York  girl  who,  bequeathed  a  fortune 
on  condition  that  she  marries  Tjith  the 
approval  of  several  disagreebale  aunts 
and  uncles,  conceives  the  idea  of  ad- 
vertising for  a  young  man  "without 
principal"  who  will  "compromise"  her, 
for  a  price.  With  thU  as  a  lever  she 
hopes  to  make  the  disagreeable  relath-es 
see  reason.  ^ 

The  ad  is  answered  by  the  hero,  a 
young  archaeologist  out  of  luck,  who 
is  associated  with  a  bunch  of  blades 
who  make  a  living  by  dancing  with  fat 
and  elderly  females,  who  pay  them  for 
the  privilege.  The  plot  succeeds  only, 
too  well,  as  the  couple  fall  In  love  in, 
earnest.  CompUcatlons,  as  is  to  be  ex-  \ 
pected,  follow,  but  the  revelation  of) 
the  fact  that  the  two  aristocratic,. 
I  maiden  aunts  are  "Polly"  and  "Kitty  , 
masquerading  at  the  dances  aforesaid! 
j  gains  their  forced  consent,  under  threat 
of  publicity,  to  the  match.  ' 

Mr.  McFarlane,  who  is  big  and  per- 
sonable, soon  overcame  a  slight  initial 
nervousness,  and  played  his  part  with 
assurance  and  talent.  Miss  King  handled 
her  role  in  a  manner  that  brought  out 
all  its  possibilities  and  really  "led"  the 
perfoi-mance.  Messrs.  Schofleld  and 
Winthrop  filled  familiar  parts  with 
practiced  skill,  and  Mr.  Schofleld,  as 
a  comic  and  incredible  newspaper  re- 
porter, won  a  succession  of  laughs.  The 
play  went  as  smoothly  as  If  It  had  beei; 
running  a  month.  J.  E.  P. 

'BEAUGESTE'ATS 
BOSTON  THEATRES 


Five  Boston  theatres  this  week  are 
offering  one  of  the  best  programs  that 
film-fans  may  expect  to  see  this  season. 
They  are  the  Washington  St.  Olympla, 
Scollay  Sq.,  Central  Sq.,  Cambridge, 
Capitol  and  Allston,  and  the  attraction 
is  "Beau  Geste,"  the  story  of  the  French 
Foreign  Legion.  Starring  In  the  picture 
Is  Ronald  Colman,  and  the  rest  of  the 
cast  Includes.  Noah  Beery,  Nell  Hamil- 
ton, Alice  Joyce,  Mary  Brian,  Ralph 
Forbes,  William  Powell,  Victor  McLag- 
len,  and  others.  The  picture  was  pro 
duced  from  the  story  of  th?  iftiue  name 
with  Herbert  Brenon  directing.  The  ac- 
tion hinges  on  the  wonderful  devotion 
of  three  brothers  each  of  whom  decamps 
from  home  in  order  that  the  blame  for 
I  the  theft  of  a  famous  sapphire  may  fall 
;  on  him  although  he  believes  one  of  his 
brothers  guilty.  By  common  Impulse,  all 
enlist  in  the  Foreign  Legion  and  their 
adventures  there  under  the  brutal  Sergt. 
Lejeune  make  for  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  photoplays  ever  produced.  Act- 
ing honors  go  to  Ronald  Colman,  with 
Noah  Beery  close  behind  with  his  por- 
trayal of  Sergt.  Lejeune.  The  rest  of 
the  cast,  all  especially  picked  for  the 
roles  thev  portray,  give  wonderful  char- 
acterizations. 

SHUBERT  THEATRE— First  metro- 
politan performance  of  "My  Golden 
Girl,"  an  operetta  In  three  acts,  based 
on  a  play  by  Edward  A.  Sheldon  and 
Dorothy  Donnelly.  Adaption  and  lyrics 
by  Dorothy  Donnelly.  Music  by  Slg- 
mund  Romberg.  Staged  by  Sam  Forest. 
Dances  and  ensembles  staged  by  Dave 
Bennett.  Assisting  were  the  Albertina 
Rasch  dancers.  Victor  Baravalle  con- 
I  ducted.  The  cast: 

j  Fa-Jon   T_.'-  t'nri! 

1  Mr«.  Johnson   'i 

Darwin  P.  Johneon  

Auffnstus    Tonks  R" 

Minnie  Johnson  (Mimosa) ...  II 

Maud    Satterleo  Ev 

I'olly  Carter  .   Mi 

Gnisepne  Clcoollnl  (Chick)...!  ■ 

Mrs.    CruBer    Ten  Eyck  

Lord  Caroheater  

Peter  Louniis   ; 

Mitchell  G 

The  .^mbasfador  

Palohi  

Mamma  Poropilia   Ph 

Rkhotlo  James  En.i  i  - 

Very  pleasing  it  Is  to  record  such  an 
overwneuning  success  for  the  opening 
of  a  theatrical  season — let  -US  hope  a 
pleasing  augury  of  what  is  to  come. 
vVas  it  the  sound  musical  substance  oi' 
Mr.  Romberg's  score?  Was  it  the  en- 
cnanting  oicnestration  of  Mr.  Gersten- 
bcrger?  Was  it  the  muslcianly  read- 
ing of  Mr.  Baravalle,  who  conducted, 
and  his  colleagues  of  the  orchestra.' 
Was  It  the  extraordinary  periormancc 
01  Miss  Haropton  and  Mr.  Ceeley?  Let 
us  say  that  au  naa  their  share  m  tne 
success  of  this  performance.  Let  tne 
booK  take  Its  place  after  all  tins  has 
been  noted. 

Mr.  Komberg's  score  never  descends 
to  me  commonplaces  of  our  routine 
musical  comeay  stage.  His  demands 
are  large  and  there  is  an  ample  or- 
cnesira.  Inis  is  especially  nouceable 
in  the  string  choir.  Woodwind,  too. 
employed  constantly  by  reason  of  Mr. 
(jersienoerger  s  orchestration,  has  its 
full  complement.  Thus  the  score's  real 
musical  values  are  Drought  out  In  all 
tneir  subtleties.  Mr.  Koiuoerg's  phras- 
ing is  constantly  arresting,  n»s  musical 
variety  is  seenungiy  mexiiaustible  aiut 
he  has  the  tricK  oi  contrast  at  his  com- 

!inand.    Witness  liie  rcanpus,  tne  not, 

ithe  color  of  the  block  party  on  Cherry 

I  street,  (shades  of  Hiaward  Harngan  aiu; 

iDave  Braham!)  and  the  anthetica; 
procession  of  the  Madonna,  witmn  ihf 
bUnk  of  an  eyelash. 

Of  Mr.  teneiQon  s  *nd  Miss  Donnelly's 
book,  mucn  keeps  it  in  tne  stratum  ot 
operetta  and  much  again  leaos  it  mw 
tne  ways  oi  farce,  faome  of  its  "busi- 
ness" tak-a  on  venerable  ways  of  tne 
theatre,  much  of  it  is  spontaneous  and 
just  as  free  of  artmce.  io  relate  the 
story  of  the  prodigaUty  of  thia  girl  of 

Ithe  West  in  New  \ox\s.  and  her  relations 
with  CUuck,  the  "wop,"  with  hand- 
organ,h  tiie  monk  "  an"  everything, ' 
would  involve  more  space  than  is  at[ 

lour  command.    Yet,  again,  there  are; 

ISO  many  twists  and  turns,  such  impeoi- 
nienus,  that  it  is  well  to  see  this  show 

1  unfortified. 

I    Miss  Hampton's  performance  was  a 
ipleasiure  at  all  times.    For  it  in  turn 
■caUed  for  intelUgence  In  acting.  Frore 
\  the  pampered  pet  of  the  lamuy  to  Iho 
[descent  to  the  squalor  of  Cherry  street 
j  called  for  a  varying  range  of  emotions 
I  and  all  of  these  she  met  convinrini;iv 
:  Musically,  too,  she  was  far  ' 
ithe  "pretty"  singer  of  the  m 
[  edy  stage,  and  she  maintar. 
i  tone  in  the  upper  register.  N 
;  Chick  was  a  voluble  and  vol;; 

and  he  Is  one  of  the  f  • 
I  who  can  meet  the  e.N. 
!  tones  without  turning  1. 

corkscrew.    His  duet,  "  Mui- 

Miss  Hampton,  Is  an  Impr, 

lingers.     And  so  down  th< 

praise  fall  all  along  the  line,  . 

get  the  Albertina  Kisch  gii: 

with  the  precision  of  a  metro; 

the  grace  and  fleetness  of 


art.   Do  not  forget  the  expanse  of  the 
-  tmum   setting,   with   the  wedding 
■V  descending  the  er^^^f^^^^^f^' 

d  beyond  the  flo^^'-^.^^^^^Lffet  the 
-kground  robin's  egg  blue.   So  let  tne 
-4  proceed  apace  enocuraged  bV  this 
t  auspicious  beginning.     T.  A.  k. 

COLONIAl/— "The  Merry  Malones," 
musical  comedy  by  George  Cohan.  First 
time  on  any  stage.  Staged  by  Edward 
Royce.  Dances  by  Jack  Mason.  Book 
directed  by  Sam  Forrest.  Entire  pro- 
du(  tion  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Mr.  Cohan.    The  cast: 

A  f  ■  iiiceresa  Jane  Manners 

M  ,  1111  Leo  Hennins9 

r     , -le  David  London 

Van  Buren   Ina  Hayward 

\      bolle   Mariorie  Lane 

■1     .Vestrott  Robert  Newbold 

1  Weatcott  Mary  Jann 

[hompson  .....Alan  Edwards 

Acstcott  Alan  Edwards 

.   Malon»  Polly  WalUer 

Howard  ,  Frank  Otto 

I.,-,  icdy  Frank  Masters 

Cai'i^iin  of  pblioe  Meroer  Temnleton 

Stain  oi  police   James  Templeton 
la  Malone  Dorothy  Wlutmore 
■1  Malone   George  Cohan 

T'     11   Malon*  Sarah  Edwards 

,  I  Patsy  Ball 

•  MaloJe   Charles  Flnan 

 Richard  Barry 

MH  Harry  Rose 

I'.iislnsk.v  Nat  Jerome 

Hosinski'  Ancela  Jacobs 

1  he  tradition  of  the  theatre  that  "the 
show  must  go  on"  was  magnificently 
demonstrated  last  evening  at  the 
Ci  ;  inial  when  Mi-.  Cohan,  himself, 
,,jed  In  and  played  the  role  which 
■.va:  to  have  originally  been  played  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Deagon  who  dropped  dead 
during  rehearsals  last  Sunday  evening. 
Th(  cast  outdid  Itself  from  the  rise  to 
1  very  late  fall  of  the  curtain,  a 
lu  M  iiing  tribute  in  itself  to  their  be- 
loved associate.  Mr,  Cohan  was  ac- 
oerded  a  welcome  that  made  the 
Colonial  auditorium  ring  as  It  never  has 
before. 

Having  presented  for  our  approval  the 
Kelleys,  the  O'Reillys,  and  again  the 
O'Briens,  he  this  time  Introduced  us  to 
ttie  largest  family  of  them  all,  the 
Malones,  who  live  in  the  Bronx. 

And  he  approaches  In  this  production 
What  has  the  elements  of  the  great 
American  comic  opera.  Mr.  Cohan  has 
ilways  given  us  a  suggestion  of  Gilbert 
ft  BulUvan  In  his  musical  comedies  of 
wcent  years,  but  "The  Merry  Ma- 
kmes"  rings  out  in  true  comic  opera 
form  In  many  of  the  scenes.  The  plot? 
The  author,  himself,  "kids"  his  audience 
In  such  a  gentle  sltirlcal  manner  about 
the  whys  and  wherofore  of  plots,  that 
the  action  of  the  piece  can  be  dismissed 
briefly  by  simply  stating  It  concerns  a 
poor,  but  beautiful  Irlrh-American  lass 
Molly  Malone,  who  loves  a  wealthy  Park 
avenue  lad,  named  Joseph  Wescott. 

"What,  my  son  in  love  with  the  name 
of  a  song?"  cries  the  Irate  parent.  In 
one  of  the  scenes. 

.  There  are  objections  to  the  marriage, 
the  plot  moves  smoothly  on  for  a 
scene  or  two,  when  suddenly  the  prin- 
cipal characters  question  iach  other  In 
jjpell  spoken  lyrics  just  hew  they  can 
MO  about  it  to  fool  the  author  and  do 
iway  with  the  original  plot.  And  that's 
the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  whole 
production. 

The  lyrics  are  noteworthy,  and  the 
diction  of  the  entire  cast,  especially  the 
chorus  t3  excellent.  Robinson  Newbold, 
In  fact,  has  been  given  lyrics  that  would 
do  JustlcB  to  any  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
Lord  Chancellor  and  when  youtonslder 
that  Mr.  Newbold  represented  V  good, 
old  Yankee  father,"  the,  tricky,  bvcath- 
i  taking  wording  of  his  passages,  ittpress 
r!  ly.  The  tunes,  and  they  are  tunes, 
pretty  and  whistable  as  all  good 
,Cohanesque  tunes  should  be. 

The  late  fall  of  the  curtain  prevents 
s  enumeration  of  all  the  excellent 
Ints.    The  cast,  for  Instance.  Poll.' 
'alker  was  a  delightful  heroine.  She 
g  sweetly  and  did  not  try  to  overdo 
;enue  musical  comedy  tricks.  The 
ipleton  brothers  danced  to  perfec- 
So  did  Mary  Jane  and  Leo  Hen- 
itf.   So  did  everybody.  Their  are  ori- 
1  touches   throughout  the  entire 
uction.    It  is  running  a  little  long 
tw  but  cutting  by  Mr.  Cohan's  master 
4  will  remedy  that,  and  the  "Merry 
lones"  is  most  assuredly  going  to  be 
the  most  charming  and  enter- 
ng  family  of  them  all. 
eorge  Cohan's  number  In  the  last 
which  he  sings  himself,  "God's 
id  to  the  Irish"  literally  stopped  the 
iw.  It  was  a  gala  opening,  Indeed. 

A.  P. 

Continuing 

Attractions 


HOLLIS— "The  Baby  Cyclone," 
George  Cohan's  new  farce  with 
Grant  Mitchell,  Spencer  Tracy, 
Georgia  Calne  and  others.  Last 
week. 

WiLBUR^"Bye,  Bye.  Bonnie" 

musical  comedy  with  Prances 
White  and  Prltzl  Scheff.  Last  two 
weeks. 

MAJESnC— "Half  A  jwidow,= 
Wally    Gluck's    operett^.  Last 

week. 


"HALF  A  WIDOW"  NON^r  ^ 
PLAYING  AT  MAJESTIC 

Wally  Gluck's  colorful  operetta,  "Half 
A  Widow,"  with  a  war  background, 
moved  from  the  Shubert  to  the  Majestic 
last  evening  to  complete  the  final  week 
of  its  Boston  stay.  The  engagement, 
originally  booked  for  three  weeks,  was 
extended  one  week  more  In  order  to 
satisfy  ttia  demands  of  the  theatre- 
goers. 

There  are  several  new  principals  In 
the  cast.  Julia  Kelety  and  Benny  Rubin 
are  an  excellent  comedy  team  and  sup- 
plied many  laughs  last  evening.  Ger- 
trude Lang  and  Halfred  Young  continue 
their  fmished  work  in  the  leading  roles. 
Paul  Doucet,  Jules  Eppilay  and  Frances 
Hallidiy  are  other  new  members  of  the 
cast. 

ATKOTH'STHEATRE 

Eddie  Foy's  family  came  In  for  a  Mf 
.share  of  the  holiday  Bppla<;;se  when 
they  opened  at  Keith's  yesterday.  Tha 
new  bill,  given  first  judgmerit  by  an 
audience  which  had  enjoy«d  f^ve  week- 
end In  good  things,  fared  ■vr-Tll,  und 
every  artist  having  place  on  the  pro-^ 
gram  learned  that  Boston  knerys  good 
vaudeville  and  can  appreciate  it,  par- 
ticularly on  a  holiday  night.  ■ 

Frankle  Heath  is  bask  again  with 
some  new  songs  and  stories,  and  she 
puts  them  over  In  her  own  popular 
style.  Keith  audiences  always  find  de- 
light in  her  Boston  engagements  and 
she  gives  the  bill  a  nice  balance. 

The  Foys,  descendants  of  the  famous 
funmaker,  and  schooled  under  him  and 
with  him,  have  more  than  made  their 
way  alone,  and  the  entertainment  they 
offer  is  of  Foy  calibre  as  well  as  stand- 
ard, so  that  Keith  patrons  know  pretty 
much  what  to  expect. 

The  Three  Reddingtons  in  "Bounc* 
Inn"  have  plenty  of  exciting  fun  to  add 
to  the  gayety  of  a  generally  enlivened 
program,  while  Elizabeth  Brlce  with 
Frank  Kessler  and  his  music  weavers 
offer  a  bit  of  novelty  which  gives  the 
bill  a  catchy  swing. 

All  the  other  acts  are  doubles,  com- 
pleting a  rather  imusual  sized  bilL 

Jim  Baggert  and  Rose  Sheldon  en- 
Joy  themselves  by  giving  everyone  else 
enjoyment  in  their  own  skit,  "Enjoying 
Themselves."  James  Bard  and  Paula 
Avan,  offering  gems  of  songland,  con- 
tribute notably  to  the  musical  sido  ot 
the  bill  and  Lloyd  and  Brice  relieve  It 
with  some  of  the  less  serious  minded 
nonsense  of  a  pair  of  extra  funny 
comedians.  Eddie  Allen  and  Doris  Can- 
field,  always  well  liked,  have  plenty  of 
"Things  and  Stuff"  and  put  It  over  In 
a  manner  that  pleases  the  audience  and 
wins  them  credit  and  applause.  Th« 
Small  Town  Sheriff  is  hilarious  fun  In 
the  fables  and  the  news  real 

j  Prof.  Avellng  of  the  University  of 
LoAdon.  a  deep  thinker,  says  that  only 
the  "superior"  or  discontented  man 
really  laughs;  that  laughter,  made  up 
i  of  grimaces  and  contortions,  la  ugly: 
1  "the  mask  of  a  hard  or  selfish  mind 
it  la  commonplace,  "an  Idiosyncrasy  of 
human  kind  alone." 

The  eminent  psychologist  says:  "No 
animal,  except  the  hyena,  laughs. 
There,  professor,  you  are  wrong.  Hear 
that  amusing  bird,  the  laughing  Jackass, 
the  giant  kingfisher  of  Australia  and  the 
Papuan  Islands.  To  be  sure  this  laugh 
Is  described  as  that  of  an  Insane  per- 
son. A  sour-vlsaged  observer  might  re- 
mark that  laughing  Jackasses  often  en- 
courage a  clowning  comedian  In  musi- 
cal comedies. 

"It  was  enough  to  make  a  dog  laugh." 
We  have  seen  dogs  that  eyed  derisively 
their  foolish  masters.  Victor  Hugo  made 
tJrsus  describe  the  dog  as  a  comic  beast, 
whose  sweat  is  on  his  tongue,  whose 
laugh  is  In  his  tall.  The  Cheshire  cat 
does  not  venture  beyond  a  grin. 

Our  London  psychologist  Is  not  the 
first  to  despise  laughter.  Worthies  In 
!  the  Old  Testament  spoke  of  the  crack- 
ling of  thorns  tmder  a  pot.  Baudelaire 
wrote  savagely  against  laughter;  Berg- 
son,  Sully  and  others  have  considered 
It  phllosophlcaUy.  But  laughter  doea 
not  always  come  from  a  feeling  of  su- 
periority; as  when  you  stand  erect,  gcd- 
l-ke,  on  an  Icy  pavement  and  see  Jones 
XElllng;  or  Robinson  chasing  his  rolling 

^f^f^^owded  street  and  at  the  risk 
or  his  life  while  yours  Is  firmly  on  your 
(honorable  head.  When  you  laugh  at  a 
story  told  by  Ferguson,  It  Is  not  because 
you  think  you  could  tell  a  better  one 
\°  s°"ie    any  accident  befalling  nn- 

T.  humorous:    "Don't  make  me 
ittfnn'..^r  * '^•■acked  lip,"  was  the  're- 
Mike"  famlK'  "''^  °'  "  '^^^"^ 
n^i^it  Chesterfield  once  s.ild  that  truy 
wit  or  sense  never  yet  made  anyore 


laugh.  This  renunos  us  oi  wum, 
Burlington  Hawkeye  (or  was  It  the 
Danbury  News?)  said  years  ato:  "Sur- 
prise Is  the  chief  element  of  wit.  That's 
what  makes  a  man  laugh  so  when  he 
sits  down  on  a  bent  pin." 

Whether  a  man  should  lau?h  at  his 
own  Joke  Is  a  disputed  question.  He 
certainly  should  not  be  tne  first  njr 
the  only  one,  and  he  certainly  should  not 
laugh  while  he  Is  cracking  his  Joke, 
though  they  said  in  the  offlce  of  Vanuy 
Pair  that  Artemus  Ward  used  to  laugh 
out  loud  and  slap  his  leg  while  he  was 
writing  a  humorous  article  When  he 
died,  It  was  asked  in  the  famous  poem 
published  In  the  Speciator  If  he  had 
gone  to  a  land  of  no  laughter.  Did 
not  Charles  Lamb  wonder  whethei  a 
ghost  could  laugh  and  shake  his  sides? 
One  cannot  imagine  John  Milton  tell- 
ing limericks  to  his  friends,  yet  he 
i\elcomed  "quips  and  canks  .  .  .  ai:d 
Laughter  holding  both  his  sides." 

Mr.  Charles  St.  C.  Wade  of  Taunton 
writes:  "A  friend,  who  Is  a  physician 
in  a  Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases  In 
Vermont,  has  sent  to  me  the  following 
poem  written  by  a  patient  In  the  In- 
stitution. It  seems  to  me  worthy  of  a 
larger  audience." 

THE  HOUSE  OP  LAUGHTER  WITH 
TEARS 

With  Its  restful  setting  of  old  English 
lawn. 

Its  garden  that  brightens  and  cheers, 
Stands  a  long  gray  building,  the  home 

of  the  lost. 
The  house  of  laughter  with  tears. 

The   lofty   elms   with   their  arching 
boughs 

Seem  to  wait  as  one  disappears. 
As  with  bended  heads  In  stately  prayer 
'For  the  house  of  laughter  with  tears. 

The  blinds  are  spiked  to  that  long  gray 

wall 

To  soften  the  window  that  peers. 
As  If  hiding  dark  thoughts  of  what  goes 
on 

In  that  house  of  laughter  with  tears. 

The  front  belles  the  barrack-llko  back 
That  court  of  Jesting  and  Jeers; 
No  false  bUnds  to  soften  the  bars 
On  the  house  of  laughter  with  tears. 

Few  that  enter  those  long  gray  walls 
Depart  from  that  place  of  fears 
To  that  world  without,  he  has  known 
about 

The  house  of  laughter  with  tears. 
Pew  that  sorrow  when  one  passes  on 
Beyond  where  the  soul  lives  with  peers; 
It  Is  better  by  far  a  quick  release. 
In  that  house  of  laughter  with  tears. 

The  other  day  I  read  of  a  poor  wom- 
an who  attempted  suicide  because  a 
publisher  wouldn't  take  her  noveL 
Perhaps  the  better  plan  would  be '  to 
attempt  suicide  before  sending  the  book 
as  in  that  case  the  publisher  might  cee 
^  ■k7\K  ^?  *  advertisement.  - 

A.  N.  M.,  in  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

■Which  Spanish  prince  Is  the  more 
fortunate  the  heir  to  the  throiic! 
r  fn?/,^  Eduardo  Prancbco 

GuiUermo  Carlos  Enrique  Eugenlo  Fer- 
Vemancio.  or  his  brother 
Jaime  Lultpolda  IsabeUno  Enrique  Ale- 
jandro Alberto  Anfonso  Victor  Acar!o 
Pedro  Pablo  Maria?  The  Utte^  ^as 
born  dea   and  dumb,  but  can  the  he*? 

ghbS?  ^"^ 

"I  THOUGHT  I'D  DKOP  IN" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

^,1  '■f,*'^  ^'^h  sympathy  M:- 

Marcel  us  Graves'  refl.^ctlons  on  sum- 
mer visitors.  It  reca  led  an  epl^de 
Cicero  relates  In  one  cf  h.s  lettefs  do 
you  recall  how  his  friend  cJsar  dropped 

irn,?fnr"*  ''"^  f  thousand  men-at- 
arms  for  a  casual  overnight  stop?  I 
recollect^omewhat  hazily— that  he  re- 
marked a  p  easant  time  was  enJove<' 
but  he  would  think  twice  before  hP 
In^ted  that  particular  ^tlSnan  ^o 
nfL^vf"  P^^lngby."  I  suppose  bed  • 
ding  the  army  wasn't  so  difficult,  but 
feeding  em  must  have  taxed  the  gentl-- 
man's  larder. 

I  wonder  If  you  read  the  following 
account  In  a  Plymouth  county  paDw 
(Brockton);  I  always  knew  the  society 
referred  to  was  a  conservative  one 

"The  triennial  congress  of  the  Gen- 
eral Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants 
will  be  held  here  the  £rst  part  of  Sep- 
tember, opening  with  the  usual  sunset 
service  on  Burial  Hill.  A  large  number 
of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  ceme- 
tery are  expected  to  be  present." 

There  are  also  wonders  of  nature  in 
our  parts,  as  the  Lyme  corresponde'it 
of  our  local  paper  reports  that  Mit 

—   has  a  large  luchsla  with  «6 

blossoms  and  twice  as  mauy  birds 

PATnCNCE  PEACOCK 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  rotation  of  crops,  con- 
sider the  fortune  which  I  might  have 
reaped  If  I  had  changed  this  year  to 
rice    and   watercress.    For   flowers,  I 


i  li      '  > 

might  have  had  waterlllfes,  and  per- 
haps a  few  edelweiss  and  some  of  those 
lupins  which-  I  have  seen  growing  in 
Alaska  alongside  of  a  glacier. 

FORREST  F.  HARBOUR. 

Mr.  Ralph  Fitch,  merchant  of  Lon- 
don, journeying  in  the  East  In  the  years 
1583-1591  found  in  Cambala  an  Animal 
Rescue  League.  In  the  towne  they 
have  hospitals  to  keepe  lame  dogs  and 
cats,  and  for  birds.  They  will  give  meat 
to  the  Anta." 

"Soft   Cushion"  Proves  Re- 
fi*eshing  Novelty 


"Soft  Cushions,"  starring  Douglas 
MacLean,  a  film  comedy  written  by 
George  Randolph  Chester,  directed  by 
Eddie  Cline  and  presented  by  Para- 
mount at  the  Keith-Albee  Boston  The- 
atre with  the  following  cast: 

The  younr  thief  Doudas  jMacTyean 

The  rirl    Sue  Carol  i 

The  fat  thief   Eussell  Powell 

The  thin  thief   Frank  Leieh  ! 

The  Wazir   Albert  Prisc.i 

The  Sultan   Albert  Grain 

The  author  of  this  comedy  will  be 
remembered  as  the  creator  of  "Get 
Rich-Quick  Wallingford"  and  "Blackle 
Daw"  and  in  this  screen  story  he  has 
used  the  refreshing  novelty  of  an 
Arabian  Night  setting  with  plenty  of 
American  humor.  He  has  even  made 
the  old  Sultan's  eyes  gleam  and  twinkle 
with  the  nerve  of  the  young  thief 
(Douglas  Maclean),  who  makes  Bagdad 
turn  hand -springs  to  keep  up  with  him. 

If  this  is  a  sample  of  the  new  kind 
of  comedies  they  are  making  in  Holly- 
wood, the  best  we  can  say  is  that  we 
hope  the  weather  stays  bright  so  that 
they  will  have  no  handicaps  on  that 
score.  There  is  plot — think  of  It — 
comedy,  lots  of  it  and  it  is  admittedly 
the  work  of  one  man,  the  author.  The 
i  subtitles  are  long  and  profuse,  not  a 
camera  angle  is  present  and  it  Is  still 
good  entertainment.  | 

The  young  thief,  the  fat  thief  and  i 
thin  thief  are  the  picturesque  trio,  wiio,  i 
strolling  in  the  streets  of  Bagdad,  do  a  i 
successful  forward  pass  with  a  mer- 
chant's punse,  stage  a  game  of  cricket , 
with  a  strolling  farmer  and  enjoy  them-  ; 
selves  thoroughly  until  love  shows  Its 
face.    The  young  thief  spys  the  slave 
girl  Joy-el  and  because  it  was  before 
the  times  when  all  men  were  honest  he 
steals  from  his  partners  in  order  to 
purchase  her.    So  the  good  comp;.ny 
was  disorganized  and  the  young  thief, 
knows  as  the  fox,  follows  the  dictates 


of  his  wits  to  the  Sultan's  throne  where 
he  finally  talks  himself  into  favor  and 
g-ants  himself  the  pleasure  of  marry- 
ing Joy-el 

The  rest  of  the  program  Is  made  up 
of  vaudeville,  a  film  comedy,  Psthe 
news  and  short  subjects.         C.  M.  D. 


'PASSION'  REVIVED 
AT  TWIN  THEATRES 


Stars  Emil  Jannings  and  Pola 
Negri 


Emll  Jannlngs,  In  his  greatest  char- 
acter role  as  the  doltish  Louis  of  France, 
and  Pola  Negri  as  the  royal  courtesan, 
i  Du  Barry,  In  the  Ernst  Lubltech  revival 
of  the  spectacle,  "Passion,"  is  proving  a 
welcome  topliner  of  the  program  at  the 
Modem  and  Beacon  Theatres.  The  com- 
panion picture  is  the  drama  of  the  rails, 
"The  Black  Diamond  Express,"  with 
Monte  Blue  starred  and  a  cast  compris- 
ing Edna  Murphy,  Myrtle  Stcdman, 
William  Demarest  and  Claire  McDowell. 
The  Vitaphone  artists'  presentations  In- 
clude the  New  York  Philharmonic  or- 
chestra in  the  overture  from  "Tann- 
heuser";  Margaret  McKee,  whistling 
soloist,  and  "'The  RolUckers,"  musical 
entertainers. 


/ 


Mr.  George  Moore  has  written  a  let- 
ter to  the  London  Times  protesting 
against  the  misuse  of  French,  thrown 
into  EngUsh  higgledy-piggledy.  "it 
seems  to  me  that  the  time  Is  not  very 
far  distant  when  a  language  will  be 
evolved  written  In  French  words  with- 
out the  aid  of  French  grammar  " 
■„,Z°^..  "resume,"  Mr.  Moore  would 
write  "summarj'";  for  "penchant,"  "In- 
"  L'i^iM"  /.  "Instinct"  or 

intuition";  Instead  of  "demarche" 
taking  steps." 

"But  of  late  years  any  French  wo 
however   feeble   and   ridiculous,  su 
plants  the  English  equivalent:  'Menu  " 
word  without  design    or  sonority 
used  instead  of    the  pretty 
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phrase,  "biu  oi  Tare,'  and  no  man  or 
woman  speaks  or  wi'Ues  of  a  'bodice,' 
but.  of  a  •corsage."  " 

Mr.  Moore  objects  strenuously  and 

'iistlv  to  the  abominable  use  of  "In- 
\^ue"  as  a  verb.  "Nobody  can  resist 
■t-  charm  of  this  French  construction; 
It  lias  become  a  sort  of  fetish,  a  sacred 
ape.  worshipped  for  itself  alone.  'Puz- 
zled' or  'inveigled'  would  supply  the 
tame  meaning;' but  an  interviewer  com- 
ing to  inquire  from  a  writer  what  new 
book  he  Is  about  to  give  to  the  public 
begins,  'Your  writings,  sir,  have  always 
intrigued  me.'  and  tlie  conversation  does 
not  last  three  minutes  before  he  again  1 
comes  out  with  the  accursed  verb.  He 
includes  it  in  his  article,  and  the  novel- 
ist includes  It  In  his  book,  and  the 
plasrwright,  no  doubt,  includes  It  in 
his  dialogue.  In  fact,  everybody  who 
can  write  at  all  seems  to  flourish  'in- 
trigue' as  if  it  were  a  flag." 

The  abhorred  verb  wa.s  even  in  a 
leading  article  of  the  Times  Literary 
Supplement.  Mr.  Moore,  having  in  mind 
the  example  of  Mussolini  who  puts  a 
tax  on  foreign  words  to  preserve  the 
Italian  language,  suggests  to  the  editor 
of  the  Literary  Supplement  that  when 
he  sends  checks  to  the  contributors  he 
should  deduct  half-a-crown  for  every 
French  word,  and  not  less  than  10 
shillings  for  "intrigue"  used  as  a  verb. 

"By  doing  this  you  would  do  more  to 
preserve  our  language  than  Eton  and 
Harrow,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
ever  done — I  will  go  farther  than  the 
schools,  you  will  raise  yourself  to  the 
level  of  the  peasant,  who  still  continues 
to  speak  good  English. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when 
George  Moore,  a  young  man,  was 
obliged  to  leave  Paris,  abandon  paint- 
ing and  turn  In  London  to  literary 
work,  he  was  strongly  influenced,  as  he 
himself  has  said,  not  only  by  French  ' 
poets  and  novelists,  but  by  the  syntax 
of  the  French  language  Itself.  Little  by 
little,  he  became  the  acknowledged 
master  of  the  English  language  that  he 
now  is,  witness  "The  Lake,"  "The  Brook 
Kerith"  and  the  later  volumes  of  ro- 
mances and  essays. 

THE  AUDIT 

If  I  were  younger  I  would  weep 
That  you  so  young  have  died. 
But  I  have  seen  the  abrupt,  blind  hand 
of  Sleep 

Close  darkly  round  so  many  a  hope  un- 
tried— 

Have  seen,  so  oft^n.  Youth  depart 
Before  his  sun  coUld  climb  the  skies — 
Till  Time  has  numbed  all  feeling  in  my 
heart 

And  wiped  all  tears  forever  from  my 
eyes. 

I  know  that,  short  or  long  the  way. 
Our  loss  and  gain  the  years  adjust; 
Dead  as  the  first  of  days  is  yesterday, 
And  Youth  and  Age  are  one  when  both 
are  dust. 

ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK. 

Very  often  the  advocate  of  some  die- 
tetic fad  is  fit  m  spite  and  not  because 
of  his  cranky  diet.— Sir  Thomas  Hor- 
der. 

HEATED  BRIDGE  FIENDS 

(Society  note  In  the  Buffalo  Express.) 
Miss  Margaret  Meyer  will  entertain 
at  a  bridge  party  and  bathroom  showei 
on  Wednesday,  In  honor  of  Miss  Laura 
Warner. 

The  work  of  Henry  James  has  al- 
ways seemed  divisible  by  a  simple  dy- 
nastic arrangement  in  the  three  reigns: 
James  I,  Jame.s  II  and  the  Old  Pre- 
tender.— Philip  Guedalla. 

Annomicing  the  re-appearance  of 
Miss  Connie  Ediss  in  London,  the  Sun- 
day Times  of  that  city  said:  "Miss  Ediss 
has  been  in  retirement  on  a  farm  in 
Massachusetts,  looking  after  chickens 
and  ducks  and  busying  herself  with  the 
production  of  maple  syrup,  honey  and 
the  like." 

Will  someone  tell  us  where  this  farm 


DISAPPOINTED  TOURIST 

(From  the  New  York  Sun.) 
I 

Europe  is  awful 

And  Asia  is  worse; 
To  corned  beef  and  cabbage 

The  chefs  are  averse. 
II 

England's  abhorrent 

And  Prance  is  a  blot; 
They  have  no  "dog  wagons" 

And  sell  no  "all  hot." 
Ill 

Madrid's  a  bust  and 

I  hate  Europeans, 
They  all  look  so  dumb  when 

I  ask  for  baked  beans. 

P.  L.  J. 

FOR  MOTORISTS 
The  French   novelist  Jean  Olrau- 


i;  iiough  Marseiue3, 

stojjpni  iU  a  gaiagi  where  he  happened 
to  hear  this  conversation: 

"I  want  ray  car,  I  want  my  car,  ' 
shouted  a  man  evidently  in  a  hurry. 
"Have  you  fixed  it?  I  must  get  a.vjaj/ 
at  once." 

"Take  it,"  said  the  boss  of  the  garage, 
"it's  ready." 

"Well,  then  I'll  come  round  for  it 
this  afternoon." 

"Fine,  sir,  then  well  have  time  to 
do  what's  necessary  to  it." 

HOW  TIIMES  HAVE  CHANGED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

At  the  risk  of  sustaining  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  front  porch  I  venture 
to  refer  you  to  M.  Guizot's  History  of 
Prance  vol.  UI,  at  page  386.  The 
language  credited  to  Rosny,  who,  quot- 
ing the  author,  was  "one  of  the  most 
eminent,  and  with  Philip  du  Plessis- 
Momay,  the  most  sterling  of  his  ser- 
vants" was  enunciated  in  an  interview, 
to  which  he  had  been  summoned,  with 
King  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  latter, 
seeking  counsel  as  to  the  best  means 
to  employ  in  order  to  best  etfectuate 
undivided  recognition,  as  Henry  IV,  to 
the  French  kingship  is  adjured  as  fol- 
lows: 

"As  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  all  these  go- 
ings, comings,  writings,  letters,  journeys, 
interventions,  parleys  and  conferences 
cannot  be  better  compared  than  to  that 
swarming  of  attorneys  at  the  courts, 
who  take  a  thousand  turns  and  walks 
about  the  great  hall,  under  pretence  of 
settling  cases,  and  all  the  while  it  is 
they  who  give  them  birth,  and  would 
be  very  sorry  for  a  single  one  to  die 
off.  In  the  next  place,  not  a  single 
one  of  them  troubles  himself  about 
right  or  wrong,  provided  that  the 
crowns  are  forthcoming,  and  that,  by 
dint  of  lustily  shouting,  they  afe  re- 
puted eloquent,  learned,  and  well 
stocked  with  inventions  and  subtleties." 

The  which,  as  those  old  writers  used 
to  say,  reminds  me  that  what  I  started 
to  say  was,  anyhow  why  should  Jack 
Dempsey  get  it  all. 

WILLIAM  C.  DROUET 

Arlington  Heights. 


The  Sunday  journals  of  London  pubi 
lish  many  letters  of  Inquiry  concerning 
all  things  knowable  and  other  things: 
Is  there  a  key  to  Swift's  LllUputian 
language?  Who  was  the  first  to  usel 
a  fountain  pen?  Did  Dickens  in  "Nich- 
olas Nickleby"  caricature  the  theatrical 
company  of  which  he  was  for  a  short 
time  a  member?  In  what  English 
towns  and  villages  is  the  curfew  still 
rung?  There  is  even  revived  discus- 
sion of  "Junius"  and  his  letters.  The 
page  devoted  to  correspondents  by  the 
Sunday  Times  is  especially  interesting. 

I  Some  of  our  contributors  have  been 
asking  about  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
"to  get  one's  goat."  Is  the  answer 
wholly  beyond  conjecture?  There  Is 
no  dearth  of  answers,  some  plausible, 
ingenious,  but  some  of  the  writers,  we  I 
I  regret  to  say,  do  not  take  the  ques- 
Ition  seriously.  No  doubt  the  early 
Egyptians  used  a  phrase  of  like  nature, 
though  the  animal  may  not  have  been 
a  goat.  The  goat,  by  the  way,  has  not 
had  fair  play  through  the  centuries; 
yitness  the  scape-goat  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  association  with  Satan  at  the 
midnight  revels  of  witches,  the  ridicule 
of  its  appetite  for  posters  and  tomato  ^ 
cans.  Does  anyone  recall  Alden's , 
humorous  editorial,  "The  Rotary  Goat," 
in  the  New  Yorlr  Times  years  ago? 
But  to  our  correspondents: 

GOATS,  BY  TUNICET 

As  .the  World  Wags: 

Recalling  Durer's  print  of  "The 
Knight,  Death  and  the  Devil"  the  coup- 
ling of  the  goat  and  the  usages  of  tunk- 
et  Is  not  so  far  fetched  as  may  at  flfst 
appear. 

"Getting  his  goat"  Js  a  term  that  was 
much  paraded  in  the  days  and  sport 
columns  that  ushered  in  the  Jeffries- 
Johnson  melee.  It's  origin  may  be 
traced  to  this  much  maligned  animal's 
efficacy  in  attracting  to  itself  disease 
that  would  otherwise  go  to  the  more 
numerous  and  valuabe  parts  of  a  flock 
or  herd.  For  this  reason  and  to  this 
day  herdsmen  avail  themselves  of  the' 
goat's  presence  in  their  stock  though 
not  so  frequently  as  in  earlier  ot  less 
scientiflc  times.  The  Inference  In  the 
saying  Is  that  if  the  goat  becoiries  de- 
tached the  main  part  is  open  for  attack 
— so  if  an  opponent  can  be  enticed  by 
one  means  or  another  to  be  off  his 
guard,  or  discard  precaution,  lais  adver- 
sary has  a  walk  over — having  "got  his 
goat." 

Faith  in  this  animal's  magnetism  goes 
so  far  in  some  quarters  as  to  Include 
the  human  herd.  The  WTiter  knows  an 
instance  wherein  a  small  boy  stricken 
with  fever  asked  for  hi.s  pet  goat.  To 
humor  the  child  the  kid  was  brought  to 
the  bed  and  fondled  by  the  boy.  The 
boy  recovered  and  the  goat  died.  A 
rnincidence,    but    the  villagers 


"^here  it  "Enow  not  ot  coinci- 

dence.   .  tim  that  the  humble 

onion  iu  the  bickroom  has  similar  at- 
tractive power  though  it  is  hoped  it  is  of 
a  Ttlnd  that  is  mild  and  of  respiring 
tendencies.  ' 

There  has  occasionally  been  attri- 
buted to  Marco  Polo  (erroneously  It 
is  feared)  the  striking  example  from 
the  Russian  Steppes  where  for  pro- 
nounced reasons  a  peck  of  onions  had 
failed  to  register  the  looked  for  signs 
of  relief  In  the  malady  a  venerable 
patriarch  was  then  enduring.  Resource 
was  taken  in  the  goat  and  although  the 
patriarch  recovered  the  goat  did  not 
die.  Much  interest  In  transmissional 
phenomena  was  aroused  from  the  pa- 
triarch's whiskers  taking  on  an  addi- 
tional 18  inches  and  there  is  some- 
thing little  short  of  the  satyrical  in  the 
fact  that  fom  then  on  the  goat's  chin 
rococo  diminished  with  his  frlskiness— 
a  la  Samson. 

RAINBOW  GOODYEAR.. 

♦No,  this  Is  not  from  Marco.  Like  the 
incident  of  the  hare  in  "Aiken  Drum" 
given  by  Dr.  Brown,  it  may  be  a  tid- 
bit of  folk  lore  cropping  out  at  various 
times  and  places.  In  Indian  stories  the 
Russian's  goat  is  replaced  with  a  moose, 
that  animal  having  in  Its  "bell"  the 
equivalent  of  the  goat's  whiskers. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  correspondents  who  are  trying  to 
find  the  origin  of  the  phrase  "getting 
his  goat"  might  find  a  clue  in  Layamon, 
who  wrote  about  1190  A.  D.,  Arthur's 
defiance  of  the  Danish  Colgrlm: 

"For  yesterday  was  Colgrim  of  men 
Keenest,  but  now  it  is  to  him  as  to  the 
goat,  where  he  guards  the  hill;  high 
upon  the  hill  he  fighteth  with  horns, 
when  the  wild  wolf  approacheth  toward 
him. 

"So  win  I  now  today  Colgrlm  destroy; 
I  am  the  wolf  and  he  Is  the  goat,  tht 
man  shall  die." 

I  think  Layamon  has  Arthur  get  Col- 
grim's  goat. 

Dorchester.       JOHN  S.  McNARY. 

We  advise  our  correspondents  to  read 
the  chapter  entitled,  after  Tennyson's 
phrase,  "The  beard-blown  goat"  in  Phli 
Robinson's  entertaining  book  "The 
Poets'  Beasts."  The  goat  is  as  Inde- 
j  pendent  as  the  cat.  Go  back  to  the 
I  Book  of  Proverbs. in  Holy  Writ:  '  There 
I  be  three  things  which  go  well,  yea,  four 
are  comely  in  going.  A  lion,  which  Is 
strongest  among  beasts,  and  tumeth  not 
away  from  any.  A  greyhound,  an  he- 
goat  also;  and  a  king,  against  whom 
there  Is  no  rising  up."  Indras  took  the 
form  of  the  warrior  he-goat;  Thor 
yoked  goats  for  his  Thunder  Car.  And 
if  one  reproaches  the  goat  for  its  smeli, 
remember  that  in  England,  as  in  other 
countries,  the'  goat  Is  considered  a 
healthy  animal,  and  its  fragrance  bene- 
ficial to  cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  "For 
this  reason  a  single  goat  is  still  often 
kept  in  our  farmyards."  (1885)  Ed. 

Gravestones  are  no  earthly  good. — 
Judge  Herbert  Smith.  " 

Henrv  Arthur  Morgan,  Master  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  dictated  to 
his  daughter  Iris  during  his  last  long 
illness  his  memoirs.  Here  are  some  of 
his  sayings: 

No  undergraduate  ought  to  have  a 
mother. 

Tlie  secret  of  long  life  is  to  be  a 

widow. 

There  is  oifly  one  thing  worse  than 
having  poor  relations,  and  that  is  rich 
ones.  They  always  expect  you  to  do 
everything  in  the  same  lavish  way  as 
themselves. 

No  one  but  a  deaf  man  realizes  the 
joy  of  mimicking.  It  gives  one  company 
when  none  is  forthcoming. 

BARBARA  ANN 

Barbara  Ann  is  scarcely  a  modem. 

Rather  remarkably  quiet  and  prim: 
Shocked,  I  should  say,  at  her  brother's 
wild  manners; 
Quite  disapprovingly  looking  on  him. 
Barbara  Ann  is  a  maiden  exemplary. 

Always  obedient,  sweet  and  polite; 
Breaking  no  toys  and  requiring  no  dis- 
cipline. 

Never  requesting  to  stay  up  at  night. 
Barbara  Ann  never  throws  things  from 

windows. 

Climbs  on  the  table  or  shouts  for 

dessert; 

Runs  in  the  park  where  the  motors  are 

whizzing. 

Plays,  garbed  In  white.  In  the  cllag- 
ingest  dirt. 
Barbara  Ann  is  a  model  of  rectitude. 
Always    attentive    when    any  one 
speaks: 

Listening  solemnly  as  one  might  think 
she  would. 
Barbara  Ann  being  aged  four  weeks! 

THE  SOLICITOR. 

FOOLISH  AMERICANS 

Figaro  gives  a  reason  why  Americans 
are  welcome  in  restaurants  of  Paris. 
"One  of  our  friends  who  dined  near 
two  of  them  saw  them  give  a  tip  of  1000 
francs  when  the  bill  -was  175  francs. 
The  landlord,  thinking  it  a  mistake, 
brought  back  the  bank  note,  but  the 
two  said  they  meant  to  give  that 
amount."  ' 


•    ;       ■    ■  ? 

Readers  of  the  first  volume  oi    Ca  - 
•;ume  and  Fashion"  by  Herbert  Norrls 
will  find  the  second  volume,  "Benlac  to 
Bosworth  (1066-1485),"  which  has  re- 
;ently  been  published  In  this  country  | 
oy  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  even 
nore  Interesting.   There  are  24  lllustra-  i 
Jons  fn  color  and  half-tone;  there  are  j 
582  in  black  and  white.   Mr.  NorrlB  says  ' 
le  has  followed  the  general  plan  used 
n  the  preceding  volume,  but  with  cer- ' 
i.ain  modifications  and  considerable  ad- 
ditions. 


I  It's  an  extraordinary  book;  not  only 
for  Its  treatment  of  the  subjects  that  ', 
give  the  title.  There  Is  a  wealth  of  In-  I 
formation,  historical,  bographical;  ref-  \ 
erences  ta  folklore;  dally  manners  and  j 
customs  in  English  classes;  a  chapter  on  i 
heraldry;    tables   of   contemporaneous  i 

^  European  rulers  with  records  of  note- 

;  worthy  events.  A  glance  at  the  two  In- 
dexes, one  general,  the  other  of  Indl- 

i  vlduals  and  places,  will  show  the  un- 
common scope  of  the  work.    Turn  to 

I  any  page  at  random;  you  will'  find 
something  of  Interest;  for  example,  page 
124:  There  is  a  list  of  names  of  colors  In 
use  during  the  middle  ages  followed  by 

I  a  section  of  an  article  on  fairs;  on  the 
opposite  page  is  an  account  of  the  mer- 
chandise at  the  fair  held  at  Stourbridge, 
a  fair  of  European  reputation,  where 
booths  were  set  up  in  various  streets  ac- 
cording to  the  kinds  and  types  of  mpr- 
chandise  and  the  countries;  from  the 
Lowlands  to  Palestine,  from  Spain  to 
Thibet.  This  fair  dwindled  In  size  Until 
in  1925  only  three  booths  were  set  up. 
We  are  told  that  John  Bunyan  found 
here  the  model  for  his  Vanity  Fair  In 
"Pilgrim's  Progress."  Crulkshank's  pic- 
ture of  it — to  which  Mr.  Norris  does  not 
allude — shows  the  Italian  booth  given 
to  opera,  whereas  the  goods  were  wines, 
lemons,  oranges,  citrons  and  grapes;  the 
French  booth  to  the  ballet. 


In  his  Introduction  Mr.  Norris  states 
as  a  fact  that  a  certain  type  of  face 
seems  to  be  associated  with  each  def 
inltely  marked  period  of  history;  thai 
heads  of  a  given  jjeriod  acquired  a  gen 
eral  character  to  which  individuals  suc- 
ceeded in  adapting  their  own  appear- 
ance.   He  then  discusses  items  of  get;- 
eral    interest    before    beginning  the' 
chapter  on  the  Norman  Dynasty:  how 
children  were  dressed;  women's  rldlni; 
dress;  night  attire,  but  why  say  "the 
question  of  night  attire  In  the  Midri;- 
Ages  Is  a  delicate  one"?   There  were  n  - 
night  gowns,  certainly  no  pyjamas.  Even 
in  the  16th  century.  Mr.  Norris,  Rich- 
ard Edwardes  began  his  poem  "Aman- 
tlum  Irae":  "In  going  to  my  naked  bed  < 
as  one  that  would  have  slept."  Duriii(i^" 
the  Middle  Ages  women's  arms  were,, 
never  bare,  although  there  were  lowi 
necks  and  extremely  bare  shoulders.  I;-; 
the  13th  century  the  fashionable  hour[ 
fof,  dining  was  11  A.  M.  (It  has  bec;i 
said  that  Louis  Xn  died  from  changir.; 
his  dinner  hour  from  9:30  A.  M.  to  ;i 
A.  M.  out  of  compliment  to  his  younc; 
English  wife,  but  others  believe  that  <it 
his  age  he  should  not  have  married  a 
young   woman.     De   Quincey   in   li  # 
"Casuistry  of  Roman  Meals"  discu.^s  ^ 
this  important  question  and  has  mueh 
to  say  about  the  dinner  hour  In  Eng- 
land. 

We  often  read  that  table  forks  .\  r 
Introduced   Into   England  by  Cor>.- 
from  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  17  th 
century.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Queen  Eleanor 
(wife  of  Henry  III)  used  forks  of  silver 
with  ebony  and  Ivory  handles. 

How  Mr.   Norris  enjoyed  sketching 
the  life  of  the  astonishing  Eleanor  of 
Aquitaine,  wife  in  turn  of  Louis  Vn  and 
Henry  11!    When  she  went  with  Lot.  s 
as  a  crusader,  she  took  coffers  of  gor- 
geous raiment,  rich  furniture,  and  ta'ole 
plate:   she  and  her  amazons  donned 
haubek,  heaum  and  chausses.   In  1 
amours  she  did  not  even  spare  a  Sa;  ■ 
cen  Emir,  13  years  old.  But  she  did  r 
give  the  Fair  Rosamund  the  choice  • 
a  dagger  or  a  poisoned  cup.  for  Re 
mund  de  Clifford  died  a  natural  de. 
at  40  years,  leanng  two  sons.  Tlv 
is  a  minute  description  of  this  Elean^ 
gown,  wlilch  is  al.so  pictured. 

The  bellel  that  the  English 
clean  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  unl 
Tliere  were  even  bath  salts,  a: 
baths;  there  were  portable  wasV. 
with  pitcher,  basin,  waste-pipe 


▼  nil  comple  te. 

<" ,  Because  Count  Pulk  of  Anjou  suffer] 
k-om  corns  and  bunions,  his  shoes  we 
C  unusual  length,  sharp  at  the  tc 
nd  elongated.  The  fashion  becar 
ommon  "and  wonderfully  pleasi 
ght-minded  persons  and  lovers 
ovelty."  There  are  interesting  pad 
bout  the  history  of  the  Cross  and  t] 
vmbolic  crosses.  As  candles  were 
lagan  origin,  they  were  not  used  ; 
Jhristian  worship  until  after  the  mldd 
if  the  third  century.  There  are  pag 
ibout  the  various  guilds;  the  histoi 
)f  weaving  in  England;  heraldic  flagi 
lotes  on  tapestry,  architecture,  sculj 
aire.    Memorial  brasses  in  the  reign  < 


cousin  to  'window  shopping-  where  you  j 
look  and  never  buy 

•  From  June  to  November  you  cah 
pick  your  fruits  on  your  own  land,  wild 
strawberries  enough  for  a  shortcake^ 
ra.spberries  for  Jam;  blueberriw  from 
July  15  to  September  15;  August  brings 
blackberries,  astrachan  apples  plums 
early  peaches;  September  late  apples 
and  pe^rs;  October  late  peaches,  Hub- 
bardston  none  such  apples  and  tame 
and  wild  grapes. 

"Our  only  inn  has  been  closed  for 
lack  of  boarders.    We  have  been  told 
that  it  rented  last  year  for  $35  a 
month— 14  or  15  rooms,  sP**^'°"^j^^g'^'j^n 
iRIchard  III  showed  the  men  full-fac«  Pij^^^ou'^can'buy  "a  fannhouse.^ur" 
out  to  show  the  elaborate  head-dres  t^'.^J^  ^  °nd  seven   ac/es   for  $2000.' 

the  women,  their  faces  were  repre    ^   - 

sented  "three-quarters."  As  Aiglette  i 
fds"  was  a  motto  of  the  founder  o 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  the  bursal 
even  today,  gives  needles  to  the  stu 
dents  each  New  Year's  Eve,  saying 
lake  this  and  be  thrifty."  It  wouU 
not  be  easy  to  say  whether  the  page; 
on  jewelry  or  the  dressing  of  women'; 
hair  are  the  more  readable.  Signe 
rings  were  usually  worn  on  the  thumb 

Noblemen  began  to  v/ear  chains  ol      "■;^"'*;;„f"'Vn'<>ri"'«7hprp  autos  flour- 
silver  around  the  neck  during  from  the  state  r°ad,  where  auwsnour 
of  Richard  11.  There  was  a  ish  and  one  and  a  ^aU  mile  from  the 
>r  false  hair  in  the  12th  cen-  village,  where  the  wealthy  llve^  Only 
tury,  as  the  plaits  were  of  a  great  a  few  of  them  have  bathrooms  and-^^^^^ 
length.  In  the  14th  century  hair  of  ait  not  in  Goth-we  ^^ve  none  at  all, 
bright  gold  color  was  especially  ad-  we  still  use  wash  tubs  or  their  subsi 
mired.    Paint  and  ointments  were  in  tutes— but  there  is  a  swimming  hole  in 
use,  but  not  usually  among  respectable  the  meadows.  Withm  a  radius  oi  nan  ■ 
women  of  the  middle  ages.   Many  of  a  mile  we  are  seven  houses  and  a  | 
the  ways  in  which  women  dressed  their  boarded-up  school  house.  ^ 
hair  would  be  beautiful  today.   When     "Yes,  this  must  be  the  hamlet  sought ; 
Charles  VI  of  France  is  incldentallyl  by  our  friend,  where  you  not  only  can, 


(Aha!  Is  this  letter  from  some  wily 
'i^altor'')  You  do  net  even  have  to 
plant  your  hedge;  nature  does  it;  you 
help  a  little.  On  our  land  nature  has 
put  chokecherries.  black  chen-ies,  maples, 
ash  dogwood,  vibumum,  blueberries, 
black  alder,  golden  rod,  tiger  lilies  and 
elderberry;  we  have  added  pine,  m, 
spruce,  birch,  laurel,  hemlock,  Juniper 
and  poison  hemlock. 

We  are  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
gold  or  "sllvCT^arouiid  the"necF dliring  from  the  state  "^ad.  where  autos  flou^- 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  There  was  a  ish  and  one  and  a  ■h^^",  J"'l?,4'^°'"oniy 
demand  for  false  hair  in  the  12th  cen-  village,  where  the  weajthyjlve^_^  omy 


» mentioned,  Mr.  Norris  adds  a  footnote 
torn  the  ledger  of  the  Royal  Treasury 
■  France  to  the  effect  that  Jacquemin 
fringonneur,  painter,  received  56  sol! 
tor  three  gilt  and  colored  packs  o) 
cards  for  the  amusement  of  the  king 
The  common  amusements  were  hunt- 
ing, hawking,  archery,  ballplay,  a  primi- 
tive golf,  bat  and  ball,  quintain,  chess, 
dice,  hoodman-blind,  boWls,  nine  pins, 
skittles.   Mystery    and   miracle  plays, 
pageants  were  popular.    There  was  a 
prejudice  against  a  second  marriage, 
hence  the  Order  of  Vowesses  for  widows. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  III  pocket  slits 
were  cut  in  the  nobleman's  loose  robe 
that  fell  to  his  feet,  so  he  could  reach 
the  pouch  attached  to  the  belt  un 
demeath.    There  were  pocket-slits  in 
the  skirt  of  a  citizen's  wife,  who  wore 
i  .stand-up  collar.  Head-gear  is  care- 
iilly    considered.     Countrymen  wore 
traw  hats.   (It  may  here  be  said  that 
Norris  has  as  much  to  say  about 
e  costumes  of  the  middle  class  and 
e  countrymen  as  about  the  court,  the 
obllity,  orders  of  knighthood  and  the 
gin  of  early  titles.) 
Truly  a  sumptuous,  fascinating  voU 
e  that  redounds  to  the  credit  of 
thor,  Illustrators  and  publishers.  Onej 
ht    wish    information    about  the 
ces  from  which  the  illustrations 
d  many  of  the  statements  are  de- 


5  ?  ^ 


'e  have  received  a  letter  to  be  for- 
"ed  to  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson.  The 
-r  does  not  sign  her  (or  his)  name, 
is  any  address  given  except  that 
jVillage  is  "only  12  miles  from  North- 
ton,  1400  feet  above  sea  level"  and 
name  begins  with  "C."  Should  Mr. 

on   address   "A  Reader  of  the 
mn,"  Cummlngton? 

e  have  now  what  Mr.  Johnson 
ed  to  have  I  birds  at  dawn;  crows  in 
he  orchard;  not  only  the  cry  of  the 
Ight-hawk,  but  that  of  the  whlp-poor- 
Wll,  the  owl;  the  little  foxes  at  play; 
'ten  at  eve  you  may  see  a  gentle  doe 
mding  in  the  road. 
Ohce  in  a  season  an  airplane  wink'5 
way  toward  <he  sunset, — a  great  ad- 
ture.     One  family  has — electricity, 
they  make  it  in  their  cellar."  (Hard 
in  a  whiskey  barrel?)  "That  will 
Mr.  Johnson  irom  being  homesick 
the  chug-chug  heard  once  a  week, 
sounds  like  the  motor  boat  of  which  he 
complains."   (Is  the  strong  drink  so 
uing?) 

We  have  no  al- fresco  luncheons  ex- 

icept  our  own  of  blueberries,  bread,  milk 
land  cheese  on  the  side  porch  or  under 

•  maples.  Our  dinners  are  our  own 
novable  feasts,  shared  by  friends  If 
V  drop  in. 

As  for  conversation!    We  talk  about 
-.  It  pleases  us,  from  farm  products  to 

•  latest  book.s  and  piciuies.    We  read 
good  magazines  and  if  hard  pressed 

iji.  rainy  days  Mie  ni  'dic'cre  ones.  Our 
standard  literature  is  Sears  &  Roebuck's 
Mail  Order  Catalogue.  FYom  it  we 
i  :  in  to  buy  all  the  things  we  have 
I-  wanted  or  exp' ot  to  want.  It's 
fascinating  way    o  f.hop  and  first 


but  do  live  simply.  Come,  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  settle  among  us  for  the  summers. 
We  will  welcome  you,  if  not  with  open 
arms,  at  least  wath  open  homes.  We 
will  play  bridge — if  you  want  it,  but 
we  prefer  oldfashioned  checkers  and 
croquet,  even  chess  if  you  will  teach 
us.    Some  of  us  are  Enghsh  and  have 

patience."   

"Dost  like  the  picture,"  Mr.  Johnson, 
as  Claude  Melnotte  asks  Pauline,  after 
his  description  of  his  palace  on  Lake 
Como?  The  Invitation  is  no  doubt 
hearty  and  sincere,  but  something  in 
our  heart  tells  us  that  wild  horses  could 
not  drag  Mr.  Johnson  from  Clamport; 
that  his  complaint  about  the  giddy  life 
there  is  largely  an  exercise  in  rhetoric; 
yet  "electricity  in  the  cellar"  might 
tempt  him  for  a  week-end. 
^  — ••• — 

The  real  wine-lover  abtains  from 
cocktails,  not  from  connoisseurship,  but 
because  they  are  an  unpardonable  mis- 
use of  liquid.  The  only  use  for  gin  Is 
to  take  the  curse  off  ginger  beer,  or  to 
add  to  a  cup,  the  only  civilized  variety 
of  mixed  drinks — R.  Ellis  Roberts. 

TOO  MUCH  OF  A  GOOD  THING 

(For  As  the  AVorlJ  Wags) 

I  am  wea^-y,  aren't  you  weary 

Of  the  photographic  grin? 
It  would  seem  a  bit  more  cheery 

If  one  sitter  scowled  like  sin. 

What  gets  into  all  the  bodies 
When  they  come  before  a  "cam"? 

One  would  thing  they'd  taken  toddies 
And  didn't  care  a  damn. 

Can  it  be  the  same  "look  pleasant" 
Could  beget  this  idiot  work 
And,  degenerate  at  present. 
Sire  a  fatuous,  grinning  smirk? 

ROSLYN  DALE. 

1  IN  THE  SAME  COLUMN 

'    I  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  debts 

except    contracted    by    myself.  Paul 

Shalke.  Eggert  road,  Buffalo. 
My  husband  was  never  responsible 

for   any  of  my  debts  as  I  have  worked 

every  day,  and  ever  since  I  married  him. 

Clara  Shalke,  Eggert  road,  Buffalo. 

THE  WEAKER  SEX 

'  Batavla.  K.  Y..  J?ewB> 
BORN 

BOWEN.  At  St.  Jerome's  Hospital,  on 
July  e,  1927.  to  Maude  and  Anna  Deal 
Bowen  of  Oakfield,  a  son. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  inexpressibly  horrified  today  to 
pass  through,  on  the  C.  &  E.  I.  railroad, 
a  town  called  "Goodwlne."  Where  is  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  that  it  has  not  long 
since  started  Its  legislative  Juggernaut 
to  change  this  most  heinous  and  de- 
grading name?  That  the  Inhabitants 
might  not  approve  would,  of  course, 
make  no  difference  since  they  are  now 
part  of  a  "free"  and  "reformed"  country. 
Perhaps  your  own  Mr.  Delcevare  King 
might  be  Induced  to  offer  a  rewar3  for 
a  suitable  name,  and  In  order  to  be  iv. 
line  for  the  five  hundred  I  respectfully 
suggest  "Buttermilk"  or  "Pap"  as  being 
euphonious  and  rea.sonably  safe. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  A.  C.  F. 

"How  do  you  like  your  new  "poppa?" 
asked  the  American  girl,  meeting  a 
1  school  chum  in  London. 

"Oh,  I  think  he'.^  .■^wppi  "  replied  her 
friend.  , 


Mme.  Emma  Eames  has  written  tier  reminiuBcenes.  The  book,  entitled 
"Some  Memories  and  Reflections,"  Is  published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Coin- 
oany.  There  are  over  twenty  illustrations,  chiefly  portraying  the  singer  m 
private  life  and  to  operatic  costumes.  There  is  also,  mlrablle  dictul  An  In- 
dex. ^(  'i^i  A  //     If  -7-2  

-  Singers  in  the  past  have  written  their  memoirs:  Michael  Kelly  (but 
Theodore  Hook  was  the  author),  Blangini.  Duprez,  Roger,  Marie  Sisse,  Sant- 
ley,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Santley,  Bispham,  Mme.  Melba,  Mme.  Calve,  Mme. 
Jerltza^we  name  at  random,  for  there  is  a  rather  long  list.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Mme.  Eames  could  wish  to  tell  her  story,  for  she  herself  won 
fame  and  was  associated  with,  the  most  celebrated  singers  during  her  honor- 
able career.  The  story  is  one  of  marked  interest;  sife  tells  It  well,  for  she  is  a 
woman  of  keen  observation,  sane  judgment  (though  probably  and  naturally 
not  whoUy  free  from  prejudice),  and  she  has  a  sense  of  humor. 

Mr.  William  Lyon  Philps  in  a  short  preface  says  that  when  he  heard 
Mme.  Eames  at  the  Paris  Grand  Opera  House  in  1890,  he  was  sure^that  she 
had  "the  finest  soprano  voice"  he  had  ever  heard.  The  question  comes  up: 
"How  many  operatic  or  concert  singers  had  Mr.  Phelps  heard  in  1890?" 

It  is  true  that  her  voice  was  one  of  uncommon  beauty,  that  she  sung 
with  the  ease  of  the  well-trained,  with  vocal  and  musical  Intelligence;  that 
she  was  beautiful,  a  radiant  apparition  on  and  off  the  stage.  It  is  also 
true  that  she  was  a  woman  of  indomitable  will  and  energy,  gifted  with  the 
power  of  application,  rising  above  discouragement,  ambitious,  imwilling  to 
Call  below  her  own  high  artistic  standard  for  the  sake  of  cheap  applause. 


I 


She  was  a  lyric,  not  a  dramatic  soprano,  and  it  was  in  lyiic  parts  that 
she  shone:  Juliet,  the  Countess,  rather  than  Santuzza  and  Tosca.  She  was 
a  charming  Elsa  and  Desdemona;  she  was  fair  to  the  eye  as  Hero  in  Man- 
cinelli's  mediocre  opera.  She  was  not  a  powerfully  dramatic  actress,  but 
first  of  all  a  singer  of  uncommon  beauty;  to  be  remembered  gratefully  in 
certain  roles  for  her  voice,  grace,  face  and  figure.  She  was  a  girlish  Juliet, 
not  easily  to  be  forgotten;  in  the  "Nozze  di  Figaro,"  a  vision  of  loveliness. 


To  Bostonians  the  first  forty  pages  are  of  special  interest  for  it  was  in 
this  city  she  began  to  study  seriously  her  art;  it  was  due  to  Bostonians  that 
she  was  able  to  pursue  her  studies  in  Paris;  it  was  here  that  she  made  warm 
friends  who  are  still  loyal. 

She  prefaces  her  narration  with  these  words:  "Great  fixity  of  purpose, 
absolute  absorption  in  the  task  in  hand,  and  a  complete  obsession  concern- 
ing the  duty  to  be  accomplished,  have  beeTT  the  fundamental  laws  govern- 
ing my  career  and  life."  Thus  does  she  Jtistly  define  her  character.  Here  is 
no  idle  boast. 

New  to  even  some  of  her  friends  will  be  the  entertaining  pages  about 
her  life  as  a  child  in  Shanghai;  her  childish  joys  and  emotions,  for  she  says 
that  as  a  little  girl  she  was  intensely  emotional.  It^was  only  in  later  years 
that  she  saw  the  necessity  of  "emotional  self-preservation."  She  tells  of  her 
early  years  in  Maine,  of  her  life  there  with  her  grandmother,  who,  with  a  | 
hwarped  emotional  nature"  had  married  "an  icicle  and  a  problem  in  Euclid," 
i  hard  man  of  "the  black,  dour  Scotch  type."  Yet  Emma,  the  girl,  was  not 
unhappy;  she  was  tremendously  energetic;  boys  came  to  blows  trying  to 
settle  which  one  was  to  be  her  partner  at  dancing  school,  though  "I  had 
remarkably  little  personal  vanity."  Some  years  later  "Fighting  Bob"  Evans 
:old  Mrs.  Eames  that  Emma  was  "peaches  and  cream." 

It  was  in  1882  that  Emma  came  t6  Boston  where  she  was  safe  in  the 
ipuse  of  "two  'maiden  ladles'  who  might  have  stepped  out  of  Cranford,  so 
ievere  and  conventional  were  they."  There  are  memories  of  B.  J.  Lang,  J. 
K.  Paine,  Annie  Payson  Call,  with  her  Delsarte  system,  "one  of  the  greatest 
;eachers  that  America  has  ever  had  in  that  Una."  It  is  easy  to  name  the 
Dianist,  who,  wishing  to  give  Emma  piano  lessons,  fell  madly  in  love  with 
ler,  and,  having  seen  her  twice,  insisted  she  should  marry  him  at  once.  She 
.ells  of  her  church  and  concert  life,  of  her  hearing  Patti  and  Nllsson,  of 
jericke's  interest,  of  her  teacher  the  late  Clara  Munger,  who  said  she  had 
rarely  seen  an  instance  where  a  woman  "kept  her  integrity  of  charjwtet" 
when  she  became  an  opera  singer.  "Whereupon  I  vowed  that  if  I  had  to 
4uy  my  career  at  the  expense  of  my  character,  I  would  have  no  career." 
Henry  L.  Higginson  furnished  funds  for  her  study  in  Europe.  "When  I 
paid  my  indebtedness  to  him  the  first  year  I  sang  In  America  he  told  me 
hat  up  to  that  time  I  was  the  only  one  among  the  aspiring  young  musicians 
md  singers  he  had  helped  who  had  ever  returned  the  money  loaned  them." 

Teachers  and  pupils  will  be  Interested  in  Mme.  Eames's  account  of  RTme. 
fclarchesl's  method  of  instruction.    (It  should  here  be  remarked  that  Mme. 
Sames  owed  much  to  the  supervision  of  her  mother  in  the  hours  of  practice 
n  the  pension).  Is  Mme.  Eames  wholly  fair  to  Mme.  Marches!?  She  "fortu- 
lately  did  not  attempt  to  change  my  natural  singing  method.   She  did  it 
10  hann,  but  neither  did  she  give  me  that  absolute  vocal  security  which  I 
|was  to  gain  for  myself  later."  There  was  later  a  misunderstanding  betwee^ 
^ftcher  and  pupil,  owing,  as  Mme.  Eames  says,  to  the  misrepresentations  and 
jintrlgues  of  a  rival  who  blocked  her  from  appearing  at  the  Monnaie,  Brus- 
\  sels.  Mme.  Eames  does  not  name  this  rival,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  she  has 
^me.  Melba  in  mind,  a  singer  who,  she  admits,  had  "a  naturally  placed, 
liquid,  perfect  and  divinely  beautiful  voice."   (When  we  were  living  in  Paris 
in  1885  Mme.  Marchesi's  pupils  of  whom  she  had  the  greatest  hopes  were 
Melba,  then  lonora  as  Mrs.  Armstrong,  Emma  Eames,  and  Rose  Stewart  of 
Boston). 


Then  comes  the  story  of  Mme.  Eames's  triumphant  debut  in  Parts, 
:oached  by  Gounod;  of  Massenet,  "wUy  old  fox"  keeping  her  before  this 
from  the  Opera  Comique  on  account  of  Sybil  Sanderson,  "one  of  the  kindest 
and  most  generous  of  people,  incapable  of  meanness,"  not  knowing  Massenet's 
tricks. 

There  are  many  anecdotes  of  the  early  life  in  Paris  and  the  operatic  ad- 
TOitiu-es,  anecdotese  of  Alboni,  the  great  contralto,  Dumas  the  younger, 
Henry  James,  Julian  Story  and  the  romantic  story  of  his  maiTiage  to  Emma', 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  later  Edward,  VII),  who  saw  to  it  that  she  had  a  career 
in  London— "I  was  very  beautiful  then,  I  can  say  it  now  at  sixty"— De  Blow- 
itz.  The  morals  and  the  conversation  of  the  London  "smart  set"  shocked 
Mme.  Eames,  who  knipes  them  in  a  delightful  manner. 


The  pages  about  her  operatic  career  in  this  county  are  full  of  lively  and 
shrewd  comments  on  people  and  American  life  and  manners;  from  her  ex- 
periences in  New  York  to  the  great  earthquake  and  fire  in  San  Francisco, 


2r>t> 


Ich  are  graphically  described.  To  her  Grau  was  the  greatest  of  managers, 
.le  believed  she  could  not  do  herself  Justice  under  the  rule  of  Gattl-Casazza 
wid  Toscaninl  and  so  left  the  stage.  "To  continue  at  the  Metropolitan  under 
the  Italian  regime  would  have  been  ii^possible  to  one  of  my  artistic  ideals. 
•  •  •  My  leaving  the  stage  was  not  an  easy  thing."  She  had  resolved  early 
In  life  not  to  sing  in  opera  after  she  was  forty.  "I  knew  that  my  voice  and 
my  whole  temperament  were  suited  to  the  Interpretation  of  romantic,  lyre, 
poetic,  young  heroines  and  therefore  when  I  was  forty-three  and  a  half  years 
old,  I  retired." 


"What  memories  she  has  of  her  glorious  years,  when  she  was  associated 
with  Mmes.  Sembrlch,  Nordica,  Calve,  the  de  Reszke  Brothers,  Plancon, 
Maurel,  Lassalle  (not  Lasalles,  as  the  index  has  it),  de  Marchi,  Campanarl, 
and  others;  when  even  the  singers  of  the  second  rank  under  Grau's  manage- 
ment would  excite  applause  today  In  leading  roles.  And  under  Conried'.'; 
rule,  the  conditions  at  the  Metropolitan  gained  the  approbation  of  Mme. 
Eames. 


j    The  Ah.  would 

her  net ,  r  handmaio  „ 

!  would  1   behold  the  color  of  all  her  ^^^'^^  Greek,    books  chieLly  

limbs.  Ah,  would  1  were  the  signet  ring  the  readers  were  not  all'  serious  pci 
which  is  on  her  finger."  ^ve  may  assume,  becaust    the  remt 

A  maiden:  "Mine  arms  are  full  of 
branches  of  the  persea  and  my  hair  is 
weighed  down  with  unguent.  I  am  like 
a  princes.s  of  the  lord  of  the  Two  Lands 
when  I  am  in  thine  arms." 


She  has  written  a  most  readable  book;  characterization  of  famous  men 
and  women  she  has  met;  not  a  book  of  shop- worn  anecdotes,  gossip  and  irri- 
tating self-praise:  This  book  of  a  thoughtful,  observing,  independent  woman 
should  benefit  young  singers  and  give  pleasure  to  the  general  reader. 

P.  H. 


There  are  pessimistic  poems,  com- 
plaints of  life  and  fear  of  death.  One 
song  extols  the  good  fortune  of  tlie 
dead. 

"The  duration  of  that  which  is  done 
upon  earth  is  as  a  dream.  'Welcome 
safe  and  sound,'  is  said  to  him  that 
hath  reached  the  West." 

One  of  the  exhortations  to  school- 
boys is  not  to  be  a  soldier.  The  hard- 
ships of  his  life  are  named.  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  beginning.  In  one  of  the 
many  curious  and  entertaining  narra- 
tives from  the  older  period,  Dedl,  the 
magician,  is  extolled.  "He  is  a  towns- 
man of  110  years,  and  he  eateth  500 
loaves  of  bread,  a  haunch  of  beef  in 
the  way  of  meatj  and  drlnketh  100  jugs 
of  beer  unto  this  very  day.''  And  .=o 
Dedi  was  hale  and  hearty. 


1  guessea  you  a  luce  mm,  "  said  thei 
other:  "I  did  when  we  had  him  last 
year."  LOOKER  ON.  I 

RECITAL  j 

I  From  the  Xcw  Yorker) 

Maybe.  I  said,  this  fellow 
Whose  voice  is  so  mellow, 
Whoses  bosom's  as  large 
As  a  barge. 

Who  brings  tears  to  the  eyeballs 
As  liquid  as  highballs. 
Who  sings 
For  the  things 

He  gets  at  his  supper  and  dinner, 
Was  once  a  discouraged  beginner 
Who  scrowled 
And  howled 

In  a  bedlam  of  amateur  labors 

To  the  gi-eat  distress  of  his  neighbors 

P.  o.  w. 


That  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
masters  of  brewing  and  were  passion- 
ately addicted  to  beer  was  mentioned 
years  ago  by  Chancellor  Walworth  of 
New  York  state  in  a  famous  opinion 
handed  down  with  a  brave  show  of 
learning  and  imassailable  authority.  I 
English  travelers  in  the  16th  century 
said  nothing  about  the  Egyptian  brew. 
Mr.  Laurence  Aldersey  visited  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo  in  1586.  He  was  of- 
fered "Muskadine"  also  "The  water 
of  Nllus"  to  drink.  He  wrote  that  Jo- 
seph's house  was  still  standing  in 
Cairo,  "which  is  a  sumptuous  thing, 
having  a  place  to  walke  in  of  56  mighty 
pillars,  all  gilt  with  gold,  but  I  saw  it 
not  being  then  lame." 

From  "The  Literature  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians:  Poems,  Narratives  and 
Manuals  of  Instruction,  from  the  Third 
and  Second  Milennla,  B.  C,"  by  Adolf 
Erman,  translated  from  the  German  by 
Aylward  M.  Blackman,  and  published 
by  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  we  learn  that 
even  in  those  early  years  even  if  beer 
was  a  gift  to  one  that  met  the  King's 
favor,  there  were  some  who  warned 
young  and  old  against  that  pleasing 
drink.  Thus  in  the  story  of  "King 
Kheops  and  the  Magicians,"  the  good 
builder  of  the  great  pyramid  ordered 
1000  loaves  of  bread,  100  jars  of  beer, 
one  ox  and  two  meastu:es  of  incense  to 
be  given  to  King  Nebka,  while  the  chief 
scribe  or  secretarj',  Ubaoner,  received 
for  an  example  of  his  learning  only 
one  jug  of  beer,  with  a  cake,  a  large 
piece  of  flesh  and  one  measure  of  in- 
cense. X 

In  a  favorite  school  book  of  about 
1300  B.  C.  the  boy  is  thus  instructed: 
"Be  content  with  thy  diet:  if  three 
loaves  satisfy  thee  and  thou  drinkost 
two  pots  of  beer,  and  the  belly  is  not 
yet  contented,  fight  against  it."  The 
beer  was  no  doubt  intoxicating,  for  we 
find  this  warning  to  school  boys:  "I 
am  told,  thou  forsakest  writing,  thou 
givest  thyself  up  to  pleasures;  thou 
goest  from  street  to  street,  where  it 
smelleth  of  beer,  to  destruction.  Beer 
It  scareth  men  from  thee,  it  sendeth 
thy  soul  to  perdition.  .  .  .  Thou 
drummest  on  thy  paunch.  Thou  dost 
reel  and  then  fallest  upon  thy  belly 
and  art  besmirched  with  dirt."  And 
so  we  find  in  "The  Wisdom  of  Anii": 
"Take  not  upon  thyself  to  drink  a  jug 
of  beer.  Thou  speakest,  and  an  unin- 
telligible utterance  issueth  from  thy 
mouth.  If  thou  Tallest  down  and  thy 
Itmbs  break,  there  is  none  to  hold  out 
a  hand  to  thee.  Thy  companions  in 
drink  stand  up  and  say:  'Away  with 
this  sot!'  If  there  cometh  one  to  seek 
thee  in  order  to  question  thee,  thou 
art  found  lying  on  the  ground,  and  thou 
art  like  a  little  child." 


)    After  a  short  outline  of  Egyptian  hls- 
;  tory   (3000 — 945  B.  C.)    come  pages 
1  about  the  development  of  the  litera- 
ture, the  learned  scribes,  singers  and 
story-tellers,  the  forms  of  the  poetry, 
writing  and  books,  and  the  possibility 
of  understanding    Egyptian  texts,  for 
the  system  of  writing  was  ambiguous, 
and  the  scribes  often  careless  or  ignor- 
ant.   The  pages  on  the  writing,  which 
began  as  "picture-writing,"  their  ink, 
I  brush-pens,  papyrus  paper  are  especial- 
;  ly  interesting.   The  professional  singers 
I  were  male  and  female;  they  are  pic- 
tured in  the  series  of  tomb  scenes,  but 
not  the  story-teller,  for  he  recited  only 
to  the  common  people  in  the  streets, 
and  street-life  is  not  portrayed  in  the 
tombs. 


The  succeeding  pages,  a  little  over  300 
in  number,  copiously  annotated,  give  ex- 
amples from  the  older  poetry,  as  the 
"Pyramid  texts"  (about  2600  B.  C,  or 
earlier),  expressing  the  wish  of  the 
royal  dead  to  dwell  in  the  sky  like  the 
gods;  morning  hymns,  narratives,  in- 
structions in  wisdom,  religious  poems, 
letters  as  models  for  schoolboys,  exhor- 
tations to  them,  love  and  other  songs, 
poems  to  the  kings.  Among  the  relig- 
ious poems  are  hymns  and  prayers  to 
Amun,  Thoth  and  Re. 


The  guide  to  worldly  prosperity  is  not 
unlike  the  books  of  wisdom  In  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Apochrypha. 

"Be  not  arrogant  because  of  thy 
knowledge,  and  have  no  confidence  in 
that  thou  art  a  learned  man.  Take 
council  with  the  ignorant  as  with  the 
wise,  for  the  limits  of  art  cannot  be 
reached  and  no  artist  fully  possesseth 
his  skill.  A  good  discourse  is  more  hid- 
den than  the  precious  green  stone  and 
yet  is  found  with  slave  girls  over  the 
:  mill  stones. 

;  "If  thou  art  a  humble  person  and 
art  in  the  train  of  a  man  of  repute,  one 
that  stanaeth  well  with  the  god  (I.  e. 
the  King)  know  thou  nothing  of  his 
former   insignificance.    Raise   not  up 

,  thine  heart  against  him  on  account  of 
what  thou  knowest  about  him  aforetime. 
Reverence  him  in  accordance  with  what 

i  hath  happened  unto  him,  for  v.-ealth 
cometh  not  of  itself. 

"Make  a  friend  of  the  herald  (the 

\  oflficlal)  of  thy  quarter,  and  let  him  not 
become  enraged .  with  thee.  Give  him 
dainties  when  there  are  any  in  thine 
house  and  pass  him  not  by  at  his 
prayers.  Say  to  him:  'Praise  to  thee.'" 
Discretion  in  speech  is  recommended; 
one  should  avoid  crowds,  so  as  not  to 
be  blamed  in  court  if  there  is  a  tumult. 


^  Carthage  with  the  thought  of  Dido 
and  the  prig  Aeneas,  Salammbo,  and 
that  terrible  old  man,  M.  Podclus  Cato.j 
with  his  cry  "Delenda  est  Carthago" — 

'  Timgad,  a  name  that  evokes  romance, 
as  the  word  Mesopotamia  soothed  the 
old  lady  In  the  meeting  bouse  as  she  I 
munched  caraway  seeds  behind  heri 
thick  mourning  veil — Algeria  and  the 
pirates,  Djemila,  Touggourt,  Dougga  and 
Quairowan — these  and  other  glories  of 
old  days  are  "The  Vanished  Cities  of 

I  Northern    Africa,"    a    book    by  Mrs. 

j  Steuart  Erskine,  with  eight  color  and 

I  32  black-and-white  illustrations  by  MaJ. 

I  Benton  Fletcher,  a  beautiful  book,  a 
large  octavo  of  284  pages,  published  by 

I  Houghton  Mi£flin  Company.   We  regret 

j  to  say  there  is  no  mdex. 

 F  

These  cities  have  not  wholly  vanished. 
The  ruins  of  some  are  still  standing; 
archaeologists  are  bringing  others  to 
the  light.  Mrs.  Erskine  has,  perhaps 
I  necessarily,  appealed  to  history,  "Thoui 
reverend  chronicler  of  the  grave,"  to| 
quote  an  Irish  orator  given  to  fine; 
bursts  of  rhetoric.  The  story  of  the 
Punic  wars  is  retold;  Mrs.  Erskine  is| 
somewhat  surprised  at  finding  Dido,  I 
whose  real  name  was  Eliza,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  "accepted  as  a  historical 
personage  by  modem  writers.  "Virgil 
gives  no  picture  of  Carthage  that  helps 
us  to  "visualise"  the  place.  (It  was  left 
for  Turner  to  paint  the  picture  of  Dido 
building  Carthage 


that  they  scribbled  on  the  por^rmns  w 
not  at  all  erudite,  having  more  coni  .  - 
tion  with  love  than  learning.  Perhaj^is 
they  enjoyed  reading  Apuleius's  'Golden',' 
Ass'  as  much  as  a  treaty  on  divination"! 
And  the  story  of  Apul<^ius  tried  for  witch-  | 
craft  because  he  had  married  a  young 
and  good-looking  widow  is  pleasantly 
told.     Charged   with  too  much  time 
spent  on  personal  adornment  he  an- 
swered:   "It  is  true  that  I  have  not 
been  negligent  of  my  person.    I  have 
used  a  mirror ;  I  have  combed  .my  hair, 
and  I  have  actually  been  guilty  of 
cleaning  my  teeth."    All  this  because 
Mrs.  Erskine  thinks  that  Apuleius  visited 
Djemida. 

Ships  from  Tharshish  brought  to  King 
Solomon  once  in  three  years  gold,  and 
silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks. 
Phoenician  galleys  brought  in  the  days 
of  Punic  supremacy  -  sacks  of  pow- 
,  dered  gold,  ostriches'  eggs  and  feathens, 
lion  and  tiger  skins,  ebony  and  ivovf, 
blue  and  yellow  chalcedonies,  elephants' 
tusks,  stuffs  dyed  twice  in  Tyrlan  purple, 
rhinoceros  horns,  bracelets,  collars, 
pearls,  colored  glass  vases.  Jewels,  chased 
silver,  embroidery  worked  by  the  clever 
hands  of  Tyrlan  slaves." 

What  was  the  fate  of  the  powerful 
Abou  "yezld  Makhled.  who  captured  and 
lost  Susa?  Al  Mansour,  his  conqueror, 
did  not  kill  him;  he  kept  him  in  a  cage 
till  he  died;  then  he  had  the  body 
skinned  and  stuffed  with  straw  to  be 
carried  through  the  streets  of  Qalrowan. 
"Some  say  that  he  afterwards  gave  It  as 
a  plaything  to  two  monkeys." 

There  is  a  great  theatre  at  Dougga, 
with  much  of  the  decoration  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  stage  still  m  place.  In  a 
museum  at  Susa  the  poet  Virgil  is  por- 
trayed on  a  mosaic  pavement,  severe  of 
countenance,  with  the  Muses  of  Tngcay 
and  Comedy  standing  by  his  chair. 
Fakirs  still  swallow  glass,  cactus  and 
snakes  at  Qalrowan. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  Arabic  music, 
with  references  to  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  quotations  from  them.  There 
is  a  chapter  on  the  Sahara,  but  Mrs. 
Erskine  did  not  hear  the  faint  music 
of  the  desert  which  is  usually  fatal  to 
the  listener.  There  is  much  about  the 
I  Russian  Isabelle  Eberhardt  who  lived 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Djerid  district, 
adopted  the  faith  of  Lslam,  dressed  as 
I  a  male  Arab,  a  Journalist  who  died 
young.  Her  charming  "Fantasia"  is 
here  translated. 


I    Stories  are  told  of  successive  con- 
quests; of  strUe  between  early  Christian  ' 
sects;  of  the  glorious  pirate  Dragnt  who 
was  allowed  by  an  insulted  Sultan  to 


Did  llaubert  W  up  on  his  descrip-  |  «  t^'^^^P^^^^ 


And  women?  If  there  are  charming 

love  poems,  there  are  also  the  sayings 
of  women-haters:  "If  thou  wouldst  pro- 
long friendship  in  a  house  to  which 
thou  has  admittance,  as  master,  or  as 
brother,  or  as  a  friend,  into  whatsoever 
place  thou  enterest.  beware  of  approach- 
ing the  women.  The  place  where  they 
are  is  not  good.  Men  are  made  fools  by 
their  gleaming  limbs,  and  lo!  they  be- 
come herset -stones.  A  trifle,  a  little,  the 
likeness  of  a  dream,  and  death  cometh 
as  the  end." 

Yet  the  Egyptian  is  ordered  not  to 
"act  the  official"  over  his  wife  in  her 
horns,  if  he  knows  she  is  excellent.  "Say 
not  unto  her:  'Where  is  it?  Bring  it 
us,"  if  she  hath  put  in  the  right  place. 
Let  thine  eye  observe  and  be  silent,  that 
so  thou  mayest  know  ner  good  deeds." 

The  \o\e  songs  in  which  the  lovers 
call  themselves  "brother  and  sister"  re- 
'call  passages  in  the  Song  of  Songs.  The 
maiden  speaks:  "It  is  pleasant  to  go  to 
1  the  pond^in  order  to  bathe  me  In  thy 
ipiesencc.  that  I  may  let  thee  see  my 
I  beauty  in  my  tunic  of  finest  royal  linen 
when  it  Is  wet.  .  .  Come  and  look  at 
'  me.  " 


tions  as  Sainte-Beuve  and  others  In- 
sisted?    We  have  the  story  of  So- 
phonlsba,  heroine  in  opera  and  drams 
,  as  In  life.  We  are  reminded  of  the  olr 
■  incredible  story  that  the  crusading  saini 
Louis  IX,  dying  among  the  ruins  ol 
Byrsa,  was  converted  to  Mohammedan' 
'sm  and  burled  in  the  mosque  at  Sid 
Bou  Said,  so  that  he  is  in  the  Moslen 
Calendar  in  company  wl'h  Moses  &m 
Christ.    Carthage,  as  seen  by  Mrs  Ersi 
ktne,  is  not  In  the  ruins  brought  t<! 
light.    The  garden   (surrounding  th( 
monastery  and  the  Cathedral  of  th< 
White  Fathers  of  the  Desert)  Is  "glossj 
with  evergreen  oaks    and    gray    with  • 
olives  and  pale  green  with  the  young 
shoots  of  chestnut  trees;   amcng  the 
privet  hedgess  and  the  jiepper-trees,  the 
cactus  and    the    palms,    lie  broken 
columns  suggestive  of  the  past.  Down 
there  beneath  us  the  turquoise  sea  grows 
milky-white  near  the  shore,   and  is 
chased  by  changing  lights  over  its  ripJ 
pling  surface,  while  beyond  It  the  moun-( 
tains  are  violet  and  sapphire  and  palej 
blue  as  the  clouds  chase  each  otherj 
across  the  sky.    This  is  the  real  Car-j 
thage."  j 

William  Black,  whose  novels  were  once] 
eagerly  sought  by  publishers,  used  to  bore  I 
some  of  his  readers  by  long-winded  de- 1 
?criptIons  of  scenery;  the  story  halted  j 
while  the  teller  expatriated  on  the  land-  i 
scape.  Mrs.  Erskine  Is  not  thus  bore- 1 
■some.  She  sees  in  the  bay  of  Tunis  "the  j 
bold,  bad  pirates,  their  red  beards  aflame  I 
In  the  sunshine,  standing  on  the  deck  of 
X  galley  manned  by  Christian  slaves 
chained  to  the  oar,  followed  by  other 
ships  towing  in  the  booty."  She  tells  of 
he  devout  Salsa,  a  girl  of  14,  who.  en- 
tering a  pagan  temple,  seized  the  gilded 
head  of  the  worshipped  dragon  of  brass, 
hurled  it  into  the  sea  and  later  disposed 
;u  like  manner  of  the  idol's  body.  We 
i  road  of  the  Hbrarj-  built  at  Timgad  for ' 
400,000  sesterces  by  M.  Julius  Qulntinl- 
L\nus  Flavlus  Rogatlamus  of  sena- 
torial rank.  O  mouth-filling,  superb 
resounding  name!  This  library  held 
about  23,000  volumes.  "What  sort 
of    books    were    nonvilar    with  (he 


I  galley  and  was  granted  a  pension.  Emlle 
I  Masqueray's  description  of  a  dancing; 
I  girl  of  the  Oulad  Vail  In  her  own  coim- 
I  try  is  translated.  Mrs.  Erskine  says 
I  that  the  danse  du  Ventre  as  seen  at 
I  Biskra  has  been  vulgarized  by  western 
I  curiosity. 


I    Temples,  baths,  tombs,  theatres,  pal- 

I  aces.  Deeds  of  Berbers,  Romans,  Mos- 
lem dynasties.    The  amphitheatre  at 

I  Thysdrus  surpassed  in  richness  of  deco- 
ration the  Roman  Colosseum.  The  en- 
chanting Sufetula,  shielding  her  face 

>  with  a  fan  of  peacocks'  feathers, 
dressed  sumptuously,  rode  to  battle  wlt!i 

I  her  father.  Did  she  wed  Az  Zohrl,  who 

^  slew  him.  or.  given  to  an  Arab,  who  sant: 

'  as  they  journeyed: 

"Daughter  of  Djoredjln,  you  shall  go  on 
!         foot  m  your  time, 
[  In  the  Hidjaz  your  mistress  waits  for 
'         voii ; 

I  You  shall  carry  water  In  a  pitcher  ai 

I  Coba!" 
did  she,  learning  the  meaning  of  the 
song,  throw  herself  from  her  camel  a:ic1 
break  her  neck? 

The  illustrations,  of  rare*eauty,  en- 
hance the  value  of  this  fascinating  and 
valuable  book 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

COLONIAL-"The  Merry  Ma- 
lones,"  George  Cohan's  new  musi- 
cal comedy.   Last  two  weeks. 

PLYMOUTH— "Broadway."  Jed 
Harris's  play  of  night  club  life. 
Second  week. 

SHXJBERT— "My  Princeas,"  fW- 
merly  "My  Golden  Girl,"  Alfred 
Aaron's  operetta  with  Hope  Hamp- 
ton.  Second  week. 

WILBUR— "Bye,  Bye,  Bonnie, 
last  week  of  the  Louis  Slmon-BJde 
Dudley   musical   comedy.  FntM 
Scheff  and  Prances  White  have 
featured  roles. 


'THE  BARKER' 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Mollis  street  theatre— First 

performance  In  Boston  of  "The  Barker," 
a  play  In  three  acts  and  Ave  scenes  by 
Kenyoi}  Nicholson.  Presented  by 
Charles  L.  Wagner  In  association  with 
Edgard  Selwyn.  Produced  in  New  York 
at  the  Biltmore  Theatre  on  Jan.  18, 
1927.  ^  . 

Mlfty  Miller  ■Walter  HijBton 

H^ip  SpUael...  V  .    Al  Roberts 

Ton  Morran  William  Ellis 

-.^tck  ...  .V.  ... .  .  .  .  JoBeph  O'Donnell 

rAe     ■ '."  .  .■. .  .feleanor  Winsfow  Williams 

1    Odwdy  Georre  W.  Barbier 

l,,u    Claudette  Colbert 

Bailor  ■  West.'.'  ^    John  Irwin 

Chris  Miller  "^fl^ 

Maw  BenBOn  ,i    Jessie  G"ham 

Boo  Rice   Ba.ymond  Bramley 

Pl«o     Mae  Hopkins 

FSinre   Gertrude  Wlxal 

fiawallan  ^o^j^nan,  pakiiaklni.  Pakalaka 
This  Is  a  play  of  humble  strollers,  of 
tent  life,  of  Colonel  Gowdys  Big  Show. 
Tho  "barker"  Is  the  herO(  a  shabby 
hero,  but  alternately  proud  of  his  call- 
ng  and  disgusted  with  It. 

fLet  no  one  think  that  "barker  » 
jTierlcan  slang.   The  word  has  Dcen  ta 

I  ngUsh  literature  for  about  200  years. 

v/as  first  applied  in  London  to  those 
'  i.'j  stood  In  front  of  shops  calling  at- 
tion  to  the  wares  for  sale  within). 
Nifty"  Miller,  like  many  who  have 
had  no  education  and  have  had  a  rough 
life,  dreamed  of  a  brllUant  future  for 
his  boy.  College — a  lawyer's  office — at 
last  a  leader  of  the  bar.  No  stroUer's 
hardships  for  his  Chris. 

But  Chris,  having  a  vacation,  leaves  . 
grandfather  and  the  old  farm,  \iishlng  i 
to  see  something  of  life,  a  lovable  youth,  . 
(innocent,  but  curious.  To  his  father's 
(amazement  and  consternation  he  ar- 
rives at  Shelbyvllle  and  insists  on  join- 
ing  the  show,  "Nifty"  tries  to  dissuade 
him.  He  fears  the  boy  will  be  contam-  i 
linated,  for  the  tent  people  are  what  i 
iWalt  Whitman  described  of  "Nature's 
darlings."  Carrie  has  been  living  with 
jhim,  and  there  has  been  no  purchase 
)of  a  wedding  ring.  Lou  has  been  the  j 
great  Col.  Gowdy's  girl.  The  men, ; 
jood-hearted  rough  necks,  do  not  talk 
as  college  professors  or  staid  members 
ol  the  legal  profession.  What  has  Chris 
to  do  in  that  galley?  Pleased  to  have 
his  boy  with  him  for  a  time,  "Nifty" 
"consents  but  does  not  forget  his  dream 
for  future.  _^ 
If  "Nifty"  had  not  "done  Carrie 
wrong"  telling  her  'twas  all  off,  simply 
because  he  wished  to  be  decent  while 
the  boy  was  with  him  I  The  resentful 
Carrie,  Justly  enraged,  for  she  loved 
the  barker,  thrown  aside  simply  because 
she  had  offered  Chris  a  cup"  of  White 
Mule,  persuades  to  set  her  cap  for 
Chris.  Lou's  natural  inclination  to  play 
Mrs.  Potlphar  is  strengthened  by 
the  promise  of  $100.  She  falls  In  love 
with  the  boy,  genuinely  and  passion- 
ately in  love,  and  marries  him.  Fancy 
the  surprise  of  Carrie  and  the  blow  to 
"Nifty's"  hope  and  pride.  There  is  a 
stormy  scene.  The  young  lovers  are 
thrown  out  of  their  tented  Paradise, 
Carrie  is  nearly  choked  to  death  by 
"Nifty"  when  he  learns  of  her  trickery. 
The  barker  talks  of  leaving  the  show 
to  see  again  the  farm  of  his  boyhood. 
But  he  stays  with  the  colonel,  Carrie  is 
forgiven;  the  father's  heart  Is  cheered 
by  learning  that  good  little  Lou  Is 
profitably  engaged  at  a  night  club  In 
Chicago  and  Chris  is  in  a  lawyer's 
oflflce. 

This  play  Is  without  padding,  for  the 
humorous  business  which  might  seem 
to  some  incidental,  reveals  the  tent 
life  and  shows  why  "Nifty"  was  op- 
posed to  the  longing  of  Chris  to  be  a 
stroller.  Nor  is  the  comic  business  in- 
troduced in  vaudevillian  spirit;  it  is  a 
part  of  the  dramatic  continuity.  The 
actjon,  although  it  moves  necessarily  at 
a  leisurely  pace,  does  not  drag.  The 
drama  Is  a  play  of  manners,  low  man- 
ners some  might  say,  but  it  is  without 
vulgarity,  without  false  sentiment.  It 
is  an  honest  play  that  holds  the  atten-  • 
tion  throughout. 

And  the  play  is  well  acted.    The  i 
characters  live,  sordid  as  their  lives 
may  seem,  sordid  but  relieved  by  gener-  : 
ous  thoughts  and  deeds.    It  is  easy  to  ' 
S3rmpathlze  with  Lou,  Carrie,  Maw  Ben-  j 
3on,  and  the  boy.   The  barker  himself  is  | 
to  be  pitied  only  for  his  paternal  love. 
It  is  to  Mr.  Huston's  credit  that  he  did 
not   make   this   love   seem  mawkish. 
'There  was  a  line  reserve  except  when 
the  dramatist  turned  him  into  a  bully 
and  a  would-be  strangler.    The  other 
characters  were   finely  defferentlated. 
Miss  Colbert  gave  a  fascinating  por- 
trayal of  Lou,  reckless,  dissolute  until 
she    knew    Aylthout    intention,  even 
against  her  will,  what  real  love  was. 
The  scene  of  temptation  was  for  once 
neither  silly  nor  sensual.    But  all  con- 
tributed in  large  measure  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  performance  and  the 
evident  enjoyment  of  the  large  audience. 
One  of  the  most  effective  scenes  in  the 
play  was  the  one  in  which  Maw  Ben- 
son reasons  and  pleads  with  "Nifty," 
\vhlle  Carrie  stands  by  hoping  for  rec- 
onciliation with  the  man  about  to  leave 
the  show. 


■IRE.MONT — "Honeymcfon  Lane,"  Ed- 
die Bowling's  musical  comedy  comes 
here  after  a  year's  record-breaking  en- 
gagement at  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre, 
New  York.  Mr.  Dowllng  is  in  the  prin- 
cipal role.  The  cast: 

Mary  Brown  ....Bobble  Perkins 

Ruth  Adam*  ..Martha  Morton 

Harry  Yuke  Harry  Robinson 

Tim  Murphy  Eddie  Dowline 

John  Brown  OeorKe  Pauncefort 

Ethel  Jackson  Adeline  Seamon 

Ted  Klelnze  Al  Sexton 

Matty  Pathe  Gordon  Dooley 

Mile.  Florentine  GoomoYa 

Mile.  Florentine  Gosnova 

Mazte  Buck  Esther  Muir 

Dream  Man  Worthe  Faulkner 

Statipn  Master.. «  Jerre  McAuUffe 

Conductor  Thomas  Weldon 

Tiny  Little   Kate  Smith 

Porter   Dick  Wheaton 

A  Passonsrer  Alyce  Johnstone 

Mrs.   NelUffan  Josie  Intropldi 

Addle   Adeline  Seamon 

Mazie  Buck   Esther  Muir 

Bessie  Jean  Cassewell 

Jessie   Ivy  Palmer 

Leo  9canu>  Leo  Beers 

The  Boss  Bernard  Randall 

Patrick  Kelly   D.  J.  Sullivan 

Elsie   Emerita  Monsch 

Edith  Helen  Ault 

Fresh  from  a  week  at  the  Atlantic  j 
City  shore,  where  Eddie  Dowllng  opened  ! 
his  new  production,  "The  Sidewalks  of  | 
New  York"  and  on  the  afternoon  and  ■ 
evenings,  when  he  was  not  otherwise  i 
occupied,  appeared  in  the  role  of  King  | 
Neptune  while  the  momentous  question 
of  "Miss  America"  was  decided  upon, 
this    same    gentleman    last  evening 
brought  to  the  Tremont  his  successful 
musical  comedy  troup  of  "Honeymoon ; 
Laners."  { 

Mr.   Dowllng   has   In  "Honeymoon 
Lane"  a  thoroughly  entertaining  musical 
comedy.   This  fact  has  already  been  at-  i 
tested  to  by  the  recent  completion  of  a  i 
year's  engagement  In  New  York  city.  In , 
this,  he  is  again  seen  as  an  Irish-Ameri-  1 
can  lad  much  like  the  Jimmle  Dugan  of 
his  "Sally,  Irene  and  Mary"  of  several 
seasons  ago.     Tim  Murphy,  Timothy 
Francis  Murphy  to  be  exact,  is  his  name 
and  he  works  in  a  pickle  factory  in  a 
small  town  in  Pennsylvania.    A  co- 
worker is  a  girl  named  Mary  whom  he 
loves.   He  would  buy  her  a  little  home 
(cue  for  "Little  White  House,  at  the 
End  of  a  Lane,"  which  Boston  has  been 
whistling    for    several    months),  but 


comedy  Ingenue  style  as  she  pictures  a 
Broadway  career,  for  hasn't  she  won  a 
diploma  from  a  motion  picture  acting 
correspondence  school  and  what  good  is 
a  diploma  if  you  can't  make  use  of  it? 

"I  ask  you  now,  I  ask  you?"  as  Mr. 
Dowllng  puts  It. 

The  sets  of  the  country  town  are 
quickly  changed  for  those  of  the  gay 
lights  of  Broadway,  where  we  have 
glimpses  of  backstage  and  hotel  life  and 
watch  the  stage  folk  "cut  up."  Tim, 
heartbroken  (the  plot  is  carried  along 
very  nicely  and  not  lost  In  the  rush  as 
is  the  case  In  most  musical  comedies), 
follows  her  to  the  city,  but  to  no  avail. 
At  least  not  imtll  several  highly  enter- 
taining scenes  and  sets  pass  before  our 
eyes  when  a  softly  sung  reprise  tells  that 
all  is  well  with  the  future  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Timothy  Murphy. 

Eddie  Dowllng  Is  a  great  favorite  here 
and  was  accorded  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception last  evening.    In  his  curtain 
speech  he  thanked  the  audience,  and 
among  other  things  Informed  them  that 
Mrs.  Alfred  Smith,  Gov.  "Al's"  wife,  and 
I  a  party  of  friends  had  come  to  see  the 
I  show  and  were  in  the  audience, 
j    Morton  Dooley  and  his  wife,  Martha 
:  Morton,  are  outstanding  figures  in  the 
I  production.    Morton,  like  his  brother 
John,  gets  most  of  his  laughs  from 
comedy  falls,  while  Miss  Morton  stops 
(  the  show  with  some  excellent  tapping. 
I  Mile.  Florentine  Gosnova,  who  is  play- 
j  Ing  the  role  orignially  taken  by  Florence 
O'Denlshawn,  does  some  unusually  good 
I  dancing.   Her  work  on  the  whole  lacks 
the  nervous,  jerky  rhythm  that  Miss 
\  O'Denlshawn  so  often  suggests  in  her 
movements.     Mile.   Gosnova  is  easier 
and  more  restful  in  her  every  move. 
Kate  Smith,  the  large,    hearty  lady 
whom  Mr.  Dowllng  discovered,  sings 
"blues"  in  terrific,  determined  fashion 
and  tops    it    all  by    a  fast-moving 
Charleston  that  has  the  audience  ap- 
plauding In  perikct  tempo.    The  music, 
all  by  James  Hanley,  is  way  above  the 
average.   None  of  the  times  have  to  be 
"forced"  or  "plugged"  as  it  were — they 
just  make  themselves.    Leo  Beers,  in  a 
piano  specialty;  Bobble  Perkins,  leading 
lady,  and  the  other  principals  all  add 
to  the  general  entertaining  quality  of 
the  whole  production.  A.  P. 


Operetta  Founded  on  Play 
'Arizona/  by  Augustus  Thomas 


Majestic  Theatre — "My  Golden  West," 
operetta  founded  on  Augustus  Thomas's 
play,  "Arizona,"  presented  by  the 
Messrs.  Shubert  in  association  with  L. 
Laurence  Weber.  Book  by  Edward 
Locke;  music  by  Slgmund  Romberg; 
lyrics  by  Harry  B.  Smith.   The  cast: 

Sam  Won?  Carlos  Mejia 

Lena  Keller   Jane  Ee-bert 

Slim  Carter  Richard  Powell 

Mike  Bratjlpv   P,  T-n'ie 

Tim   John  L.  Kmg  I 

Joe    Frank  Erwin 

Toot  Mustano.'  Joseph  Macaulay 

Estrella  (iinby-Bonham  Lora  Sond«!rBon 

CoI.    BoniTam    Wilfred   Liicaa  I 


iRrcinai.i  I'arjester  Kdwri.  .  ji. 

Miss  McCullash   \ioiet  Cnlf.m 

Doctor  Fenlon  Charles  Lawrence 

Henry  Can  by  W   L.  Thorne 

Mrs,  Canby  Alice  Fischer 

Bonlta  Canby  w.i,.?'''^^'^;^"^ 

■White  Horse  William  Balfour 

Capt.  Hodfmatt  . .  ■John^Ri't'iS';,' 

.Sererl.   Keller  Hubert  Wllckf 

It.  Denton.  ;  barker 

IRed  Crow  Frederick  Kaufman 

/Black  Hawfc  ^.  Stanley  Jessup 

Senorita  Diaa  Buth  Ann  Wal.son 

Manuel  Peon   ■  ■  rran!«  ,Kln? 

Fiesta  Dancers  Valez  and  ^olanda 

The  old  favorite  bv  Augustis  Thnmas 
lends  Itself  admirably  to  romantic 
operetta  of  the  current  vogue,  supply- 
ing a  plot  with  smooth  deep-dyed  vil- 
lain, debonair  hero,  and  blond  heroine 
who  helps  to  save  the  day,  as  well  as 
giving  ralson  de'etre  in  plenty  for 
exotic  and  variegated  ensembles  in 
which  soldiers'  swords  and  suits  of  blue 
contrast  excitingly  with  dusky  skins  and 
plumed  headgear. 

"My  Golden  West"  Is  a  lavish  produc- 
tion, in  settings,  in  veritable  armies  of 
well-chosen  chorus  girls,  and  in  choral 
volume.  Slgmund  Romberg  did  the 
music  for  this  full-scored  piece.  The 
flavor  of  the  military  fittingly  pre- 
dominate the  score,  varied  here  and 
there  for  motif  of  the  tom-tom,  and  for 
the  two  romantic  theme  songs,  "Eyes 
That  Love"  and  "I  Live,  I  Die  for  You." 

Few  incidental  numbers  Intrude  into 
the  melodramatic  procession  of  events. 
A  Spanish  dance  by  Valez  and  Yolanda 
furnished  pleasing  variation  and  threat- 
ened to  stop  the  show,  but  for  the  most 
part  the  operetta  sticks  closely  to  the 
play,  fven  to  the  "won't  you — sit  down" 
lines  0-'  the  days  of  our  fathers.  Per- 
haps It  was  this  consistent  usage  of 
the  Vonversational  cliches  which  have 
long  since  found  their  way  into  bur- 
lesque that  made  the  first  act  seem 
lacking  in  creative  vitality.    But  the 
operetta  has  everything,  even  as  the 
[play.    Love,  hate,  villainy  and  hero- 
ism combine  to  weave  their  sure-fire 
I  spell,  and  by  the  time  we  reach  the 
I  dramatic  finale  of  the  second  act,  every- 
!  thing  clicks  and  all  is  right  with  the 
!  world. 

Berna  Deane's  Bonlta  Is  a  vivacious, 

attractive  miss,  v/ho  can  sing,  and  who 
looks  well  and  sings  well  with  her 
Lt.  Denton,  the  yoimg  officer  who  leads 
the  border  rangers  against  the  savages 

]  who  have  broken  their  truce.  And  a 
word  for  the  villain.  No  smooth  de- 
ceiver ever  smirked  more  gracefully, 
and  Mr.  Rutherford  fills  one  with  a  de- 
sire to  go  home  and  practice  up  on 
smirking,  even  as  Mr.  Macauley's 
fiercely   adoring    Tony   of  passionate 

,  Spanish  songs  sends  up  the  stock  of 
guitars. 

On  the  whole,  timeful  and  spectacular 
I  romantic  operetta,  well  worth  an  eve- 
ning. H.  F.  M.  1 


COPLEY  THEATRE— Murray  HIU,  a 
farce  In  thre  acts  by  Leslie  Howard.  The 
cast  was  as  followB: 

Vane   ^-  I>»vld  Clyde 

Mrs  Ca«  .   P^lfriT.^ 

May  Tweedle  ,  .  ,  ^"/hv  F^ 

Elizabeth  Tweedle  ■  ■  •  ■  S^S^^'^ 

George  Appleway  ■■c.??i''wn^^»^afle 

Amelia  Tweedie   Elsie  Wasrpstane 

Wi.rthinston  Smythe  .^^''^^/V.^M^m 

Wrifflev  ...  Norman  Cannon 

To  "be  26  in  1927  and  never  to  have 
known  a  man  more  thrilling  than  the 
family  lawyer— Amelia  Tweedie  is  al-  , 
most  as  Incomprehensible  a  character  as 
her  18th  century  protype.  Miss  Elsie 
Waggstaffe,  the  Copley  Theatre's  new  | 
AustraUan  addition,  is  hard  pressed  dur-  | 
Ing  act  one  to  make  Amelia  plausible 
enough  even  for  the  purposes  of  farce. 
She  resofts  to  the  eye-lowerings  and 
dress-smoothings  that  have  become  the 
behind-the-footlight  tokens  of  a  most 
immaculate  purity.  There  never  could 
have  been  such  a  maiden,  even  in  Mur- 
ray Hill,  even  with  two  old-maid  aunts 
and  one  almost-old-maid  great-aunt. 

Mr.  Howard  has  taken  his  play  and 
himself  to  Broadway  where  the  sheer 
originality  of  Amelia  should  interest  the 
New  Yorkers.  _ 

Amelia  is  kissed  in  Act  Two.  Im- 
mensely assisted  by  this  and  by  a 
charming  white  evening  gown,  also 
spotless.  Miss  Waggstafle  grows  in  inter- 
est. She  Is  a  competent  actress,  and 
slowly  becomes  a  charming  Victorian 
miss  who  would  marry  her  Alfred,  were 
he  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  were  he  a 
mortician.  You  know  at  once  that  Al- 
fred will  .not  turn  out  to  be  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Mr.  Cannon  is  not  that  type. 
It  would  be  too  dreadful,  though  quite 
respectable,  to  have  Alfred  a  mortician. 
What  he  really  is,  becomes  apparent 
to  the  audience  about  the  beginning  of 
Act  Two,  and  to  the  characters  on  the 
stage  as  the  final  curtain  falls.  We  will 
not  disclose  this  secret. 

The  play,  which  opened  here  this 
summer  with  Genevieve  Tobln  as  Sweet 
Twenty-Six  and  Leslie  Howard  as  the 
handsome  and  mysterious  Mr.  X,  is  a 
steadily  amusing  farce,  with  a  palat- 
able sweetening  of  sentiment.  It  con- 
cerns a  legacy,  and  opens  with  the  fam- 
ily breakfast  before  the  funeral  exer- 
cises—a new  note.  Then  there  is  a 
drunken  nephew  from  Chicago,  who  will 
inherit  $100,000,  provided  he  does  not 
displease  his  Murray  Hill  maiden  aunts. 
His  appearance.  In  a  dinner  coat,  to ; 
attend  the  services,  is  one  of  the  most ' 
realistic  and  amusing  drunken  scenes 
that  a  person  of  experience  in  this  line 
rould  eniov.   Mr.  Howard  has  evidently 


done  his  drinking  with  the  best  peopip. 
Omnipresent  Is  Mr.  X.,  well  played 
by  Norman  Cannon,  T^ho  helps  th^^tight 
gentleman  out  of  a  tight  place,  and 
thereby  gets  himself  Into  one.  It's 
quite  all  right  In  the  end;  he  gets 
Amelia,  and  only  what  he  deserves  for 
falling  In  love  with  one  look  on  Fifty- 
eighth  street. 

May  Edlss  and  Gaby  PViy>ar«  very 
funny  as  the  spinster  aunts.  Aunt  Mary 
is  the  dreadnought  type,  but  Aunt 
Elizabeth  preserves  a  saving  sense  of 
life'.s  little  Ironies. 

The  past  year  of  Art  for  Money '.s 
Sake  has  done  much  for  the  Copley 
scenery.  What  with  Ghost  Trains  and 
Clutching  Hands,  the  Murray  Hill 
breakfast  room  really  looks  like  a 
breakfast  room,  and  the  wig  situation 
has  improved.  R.  H.  Q. 


I 'THE  STOLEN  BRIDE' 

"The  Stolen  Bride,"  starring  Biiiie 
Dove,  a  film  drama,  written  by  Carey 
Wilson,  directed  by  Alexander  Korda 
and  presented  by  First  N^itional  at  the 
Washington  street  Olympia  Theatre 
with  the  following  cast: 

Sari.  Countess  Thurio   Blllle  Dove 

Franz  Plesa   Lloyd  Huerhes 

Uona  Lllyan  Tashman 

Baron  von  Heimberr  Arm.and  Kaliz 

Count  Thurzo  Frank  Beal 

The  last  of  the  Ufa  film  makers  to 
come  to  this  country  is  Alexander 
Korda,  and  this  is  his  first  American 
film.  His  direction  has  been  remark- 
able In  some  ways  if  a  little  ponderous, 
and  the  foreign  flavor  he  has  dashed 
over  the  obvious  story,  makes  this  pic- 
ture different  from  the  average  and 
gives  it  a  pleasant  sense  of  having  been 
out  of  Hollywood. 

Blllle  Dove  is  starred  and  If  gowns, 
chinchilla  coats,  marble  steps  and  halls 
have  anything  to  do  with  her  ability  as 
a  cinema  performer,  she  has  every  rea- 
son to  believe  she  Is  a  success.  Lllyan 
Tashman  flowers  in  this  picture  into  an 
actress. 

The  story  is  remantlc  as  only  a  story 
of  a  peasant  boy  and  a  princess  can 
be.  Sari,  Countess  Thurze,  last  and 
loveliest  of  her  line,  loves  Franz,  son  of 
the  villagee  cobbler,  and  tries  to  sell 
him  the  idea  of  staying  In  Hungary  and 
becoming  a  captain  in  the  huzzars,  but  I 
Franz  knows  that  as  a  peasant  he  will 
never  be  anything,  so  he  moves  on  to 
America.  Sari  also  goes  to  America  for 

a  foreign  education — it  Is  so  deacribed- 
in  the  subtitles— and  the  two  Hunga- 
rians meet  again  in  New  York.  When 
they  are  about  to  elope.  Sari  is  sum- 
moned home  by  her  father  and  Franz, 
taking  a  faster  boat,  arrives  home  be-| 
fore  she  does.  ' 

He  finds,  much  to  his  surprise,  that 
he  is  eligible  for  compulsory  military 
service  and  is  drafted  into  the  army 
before  he  is  more  than  two  feet  over 
the  border.  The  proud  young  man,  who 
has  been  gathering  American  ideals  for 
many  years,  is  made  to  shine  most  of 
the  boots  in  the  huzzar  regiment  before  ; 
he  gets  out  of  it  by  donning  an  officer's 
uniform  and  taking  the  train. 

The  substance  of  the  picture  show- 
great  promise  for  the  future  of  Mi 
Korda.    He  should  not  be  so  generous 
with  subtitles,  but  this  Is  probably  not 
Mr.  Korda's  fault.      In  one  Instance 
when  the  fair  heroine  has  Franz  locked 
in  her  suite  with  most  of  Dhe  officer.- 
of  the  army  looking  for  him  and  shi , 
shudderingly  asks  what  is  to  become  o 
them  he,  hoping  to  sooth  her,  says  j 
"They  will  shoot  me  and  marry  you  t.; 
Heimberg."         ^  \ 

Lloyd  Hughes  as  Franz  and  Arms  mi, 
Kallz  as  the  Baron  von  Heimberg  ars^ 
both  excellent.  „ 

The  vaudeville  at  the  Olympia  thl!^ 
week  deserves  mention.  Toodles  anc^ 
Todd,  with  two  clever  dogs;  Doroth 
D'Orsay  and  Tom  Stedman,  who  nee..^  ; 
more  work  and  a  little  more  balance  t^", 
land  on  the  two-a-d^,  and  the  cleve,^ 
Lamys.  Other  acts  and  a  Christie  com  ' 
edy  complete  the  program.    C.  M.  D. 


Thrills,  baffling  mystery  and  admv^ 
ture  on  the  high  seas  stand  out  in  "AllM 
the  Lone  Wolf,"  featured  thla  week  tee 
the  first  time  in  Boston  at  Locw'b  Otx= 
pl<eum  Theatre.  Bert  Lytell,  Bcreandom^ 
leading  portrayer  of  gentlemen  oroolj 
roles,  shares  honors  with  Lola  WUsaa 
of  "Covered  Wagon"  fame. 

Lytell  has  scored  outstanding  htto  m 
Michael  Lanyard,  the  "Lone  Wolf,'  la 
two  earlier  screen  versions  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Louis  Joseph  Vance's  famous 
French  imderworld  hero.  On  thla  lat«> 
est  tale  he  adds  another  notable  char^ 
acterization  to  his  previous  successea, 
MLss  Wilson  is  a  graceful  and  app<Md<> 
ing  feminine  lead. 

The  supporting  cast  includes  Ne<S 
Sparks,  Paulette  Duval.  WlUiam  V, 
Mong,  James  Mason  and  others. 
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MOSCONI  BROTHERS 
HEAD  KEITH  BILI 

Thl"  year,  as  far  as  It  has  gone,  has  I 
jWoduced  more  novelties  In  dancing,  f 
than  almost  the  past  decade,  and  the, 
Mosconl  brothers  have  adopted  and  per- 
fected all  of  them.  They  are  leading 
the  bill  at  Keith's  this  week,  and  their 
act  Is  a  real  headliner. 

There  aren't  too  many  good  dancing 
met»  on  the  circuit  nowadays  so  that 
A  finished  performance  such  as  the  Mos- 
oonls  give  Is  truly  refreshing.  Their 
company  of  dancing  girls  adds  a  lot  of 
wholesome  color  to  their  act. 

It's  after  the  hoUday  season  and  the  >. 
cooler  weather  makes  an  evening  at 
the  theatre  more  attractive.  Hence  the 
Increase  and  Improvement  In  the  Keun 
bill— getting  under  way  for  a  season 
filled  with  promises  of  good  things  in 
vaudeville.  .  „ 

Paul  Decker  and  his  company  ol  en- 
tertainers ara  oflerlng  their  newest 
oomedy  success  and  the  905^^^^S4 
popularity  hasn't  waned  with  K.eim 
audiences  one  bit. 

Venita  Gould,  portraying  the  numer- 
OUB  sUrs  of  the  stage  world,  takes  her 
audience  with  her  Into  the  theatres 
where  all  of  the  popular  actresses  are 
doing  their  acts  and  her  impersonations 
are  sufficiently  real  to  give  patrons 
dlmpses  of  stars  they've  probably  never 
ieen  In  life,  but  have  heard  and  read 
about  and  seen  In  pictures  and  imagine 
they  know— Miss    Gpuld  Introduces 

**^niy  Shone  and  Betty  Rich  are  blck 
with  a  new  act  that  outshines  their 
nrevlous  best  effort.  The're  always 
good— this  time  they're  at  their  best. 

Tor  delightful  harmony,  Arthur  Green 
and  Anna  Lafell  outshine  many  of  the 
very  excellent  singing  acts— theirs  Is  a 
combination  of  delightful  music  and  a,t- 
tractive  stage  entertainment  that  puts 
them  m  an  uppermost  sphere  among 
favorites.  i. 

Billy  Hallen  and  Jack  Joyce  are  sub- 
stantial contributors  to  a  well-balanced 
bill  and  each  scored  a  hit  vrtth  the  first- 

***'rho"Agenos,  clever  and  classy,  won 
several  big  hands  and  Evers  and  Greta 
came  In  for  a  round  of  applause  that 
convinced  them  they  vnere  in  Boston. 

The  news  reel  Is  u  pto  date  and  rounds 
out  a  program  more  than  worth  while. 

BLANCHE  SWEET  AT 
MODEN,  BEACON 

Rin-Tin-Tin  Picture  Also  on' 
Bill  at  Two  Theatres 


Two  new  photlpplays  of  widely  con- 
trasting themes  make  up  the  picture 
program  this  week  at  the  Modern  and 
Beacon  Theatres.     The  headliner  Is 
the  William  Fox  production,  "Singed," 
with  Blanche  Sweei  starred  In  a  cast 
including  Warner  Baxter  and  Mary  Mc- 
Allister.   The  companion  picture  pre- 
sents Rln-Tin-Tln  in  a  drama  of  the 
western    country,    "Tracked    by  the 
Police,"  the  cast  comprising  Jason  Ro- 
i  bards,  Virginia  Browne  Faire  and  Tom 
I  Santachl.    The  Vltaphone  artists  pre- 
'  sentatlons  Include  Charles  Hackett,  the 
'  noted  American  tenor  of  the  Chicago 
opera,  Ruth  Glanville,  saxophone  vlr- 
:  tuoso,  and  The  Yacht  Club  Boys,  aing- 
I  ing  entertainers. 

I    Miss  Sweet  Is  seen  as  a  former  dance 
:  hall  girl  of  an  oil  boom  town  who  had 
i  struck  It  rich,  and  who  tries  when 
I  wealth  comes  to  live  down  her  unsavory 
!  reputation.    But  In  spite  of  sacrifices 
and  stern  endeavor  only  failure  meeta 
I  her  efforts  until  a  quirk  of  fate  shows 
her  a  way  to  happiness  and  future  re- 
spectability. 

The  screen's  wonder  dog  again  Is  seen 
as  heroic  defender  of  its  master  and 
agent  of  good  In  a  strong  drama  of 
primitive  hates  and  loves  In  rough  sur- 
roundings. It  Is  a  better  than  ordinary 
drama  with  pUuslbllltles  lending  a, 
pleasing  conviction,  and  bringing  great-/ 
er  credit  to  Its  canine  principal. 

'WAYOFALLFUSH' 
AT  SCOLLAY  SQUARE 

Emil  Jannlngs  Plays  Strong 
Role  in  New  Film 


ST.  JAMES  THBATRE— "The  Cradle 
Snatchers,"  a  farce  comedy  In  three 
acts,  presented  by  the  Kelth-Albee 
players.   The  cast  ■ 

Ethel  Drake    ,  ,  .Ruth  Klnir 

Susi-jii  Martin     Mary  HiW 

Kitt.v  Ladd   Edith  Speare 

Henry  Winton  ....rrank  Charlton 

Jose  Vallejo  J.  Glynn  McFarlane 

Oscar  Nordholm   Day  Manson 

Anne  Hall  Flora  Maud  Gade 

Jackie  Eleanor  Burchard 

Kranclno  Mercy  MacNift 

KUnor  Sydell  Lar.drew 

Howard  Drake   John  Winthrop 

Georse  Martin  Charles  Schofleld 

Roy  Xadd  Malcolm  Arthur 

Marie  Betty  White 

The  piece  Is  frankly  Intended  to  be 
of  trie  generously  "naughty"  sort,  and 
as  such  meets  with  warm  approval  from 
a  highly-amused  audience.  Though  the 
plot  may  answer  to  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  "loose,"  as  one  of  the  ardent 
matrons  of  the  play  once  describes  her 
feelings,  and  though  there  occurs  now 
and  then  a  double-meaning  line  that 
may  exceed  the  "suggestive,"  there  Is 
no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  play 
■with  the  audience.  Frequent  outbursts 

of  unrestrained  laughter,  maynap 
mixed  with  a  strain  of  suppressed  tit- 
ters and  giggles,  give  ample  evidence  of 
this. 

The  theme  Is  concerned  with  pettily 
philandering  husbands,  and  the  method 
adopted  by  their  wives  to  win  them 
back — ^by  means  of  "spite  lovers." 

The  matronly  wives,  having  reason  to  i 
suspect  their  husbands  of  having  formed 
attachments  with  potential  "home- 
wreckers,"  themselves  decide  to  acquire 
youthful  lovers  each  as  a  means  of  win- 
ning back  their  erring  spouses.  In  the- 
ensuing  developments,  the  wives  come  In 
for  all  and  more  than  they  counted  on 
from  the  youths  hired  as  swains,  but  In 
the  end  they  accomplish  their  purpose, 
though  somewhat  seared  In  the  process. 

J.  Glynn  McFarlane,  the  new  leading 
man.  Is  a  decided  hit  as  Senor  Jose 
Vallejo,  the  ardently  willing  lover  of 
one  of  the  wives.  Ruth  King,  as  Mra. 
Ethel  Drake,  plays  the  part  of  the 
timorous,  sedate  wife  In  a  pleasingly 
capable  manner.  Edith  Speare,  as 
Kitty  Ladd,  and  Charles  Schofleld,  as 
George  Martin,  one  of  the  husbands, 
likewise  fill  their  parts  with  highly 
commendable  grace. 

/  f  2^  7 

"The  Sentimentalists,"  a  novel  by  Dale 
ColllnB,  published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Is  an  unusual  story  of  the  sea.  The 
captain  of  the  transatlantic  liner  was 
once  asked  by  a  passenger  whether  he 
enjoyed  W.  Clark  Russell's  novels.  "No, 
I  don't  like  these  novels  in  which  the 
captain  Is  always»a  villain  and  the  third 
mate  Is  a  perfect  gentleman."  He  would 
have  been  amused  by  "The  Sentimental- 
ists," which  Is  based  on  an  antithesis 
worthy  of  Victor  Hugo,  who  delighted 
In  striking  oppositions  of  characters  and 
situations.   Here  we  have  a  monster  of 
a  captain,  shining  like  a  whale  In  the 
heat  when  the  brig  Hlrondelle  lay  at 
anchor  In  the  river  Panjermassa;  with 
a  red,  raw  face,  heavy  creases  on  both 
sides  of  his  mouth,  with  sagging  folds 
in  his  neck;  huge,  dirty,  hairy,  brutal 
in  speech  and  action,  without  a  irlend,  i 
selfish,  given  to  strong  drink.    A  baby, 
abandoned,  was  thrust  upon  him,  found 
In  a  native  canoe  that  bumped  against 
the  side  of  the  vessel  What  to  do  with 
the  baby,  who  was  crying  and  hungry? 
There  was  no  woman  on  board  to  care 
for  It,  yet  the  child  appealed  to  Cap'n 
Whelan.    He  would  not  bring  a  Malay 
woman  on  board  to  cruise  with  him. 
Women  In  general  were  to  be  feared, 
distrusted,  loathed. 

On  shore,  Tina  Murray,  at  her  hotel,  a 
connoisseur  of  men,  was  moved  to  talk 
with  Whelan.  She  found  his  grossness, 
ugliness,  wetness,  vastness,  fascinating 
He  looked  like  a  broad  Joke  perpetrated 
by  Nature,  "She  thought  of  a  mastodon 
smelling  strangely,  uncouth,  ungainly, 
dripping  with  the  sUme  of  a  young 
world."  Tina,  the  daughter  of  a  banker 
who  had  been  Jailed  for  making  away 
with  the  deposits,  had  sailed  for  the  East 
I  as  the  niece  of  a  rich  man.  Several 
I  men  were  wooing  her  with  various  in- 
'  tenttons.  She  was  mercenary,  but  could 
not  shape  her  course.  Whelan  took  her 
for  what  she  was  not.  After  a  strangely 
amusing  conversation,  he  suggested  that 
she  should  sail  with  him  to  care  for  the 
babv. 

Whelan  became  Jealous  of  the  love 
between  Tina  and  the  little  one.  The 
vessel  stopped  at  Netherlandla.  where 
Li-Goon's  store  was  club  and  hotel 
There  Tina  met  Messrs.  Thompson,  who 
had  been  told  by  a  girl  in  Manila  that 
he  looked  like  a  senator;  Cuvelier,  who 
thought  he  was  Irresistible  with  the 
ladies;  Evan  Jones,  who  constantly 
quoted  texts  from  the  Bible,  sprinkling 
the  talk  of  the  others  with  passages  apt 


or  ihcohgruousr  afia  Johnny  Summers, 
given  to  strong  drink.    The  scenes  in 
which  they  and  Tina  take  part  are  de-  , 
scribed  with  racy  humor.    The  talk  is  ^ 
most  amusing.  How  Johnny  braced  up, 
falling  in  love  with  Tina,  pursued  her  In 
spite  of  the  Jealous  Whelan,  fearing 
lest  she  would  forsake  his  adopted  child, 
ready  to  marry  her  for  the  child's  sake, 
is  told  in  a  refreshingly  original  man-  ; 
ner.   Two  characters  on  the  ship.  Car-  . 
rlngton,  the  silent  mate,  with  his  belief  , 
in  astrology,  and  Nagashima,  the  mu-  [ 
slcal  cook,  might  have  figured  in  a  novel  ' 
by  Marryat.    There  are  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  scenery,  shrewd  characteriza- 
tions, stirring  Incidents.  Tina  Is  at  first 
enigmatical;  witness  her  extraerdinary 
scene  with  Mr.  Shaw,  who  saved  her 
1  from  Malay  robbers  before  she  met 
I  Whelan.    To  tell  the  ending,  which  is 
I  the  most  conventional  portion  of  the 
'story,  would  not  be  fair  to  many  who 
'  will  be  delighted  with  "The  Sentimental- 
ists." one  of  the  most  original  of  sea 
tales,  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
ably  written  novels  of  recent  seasons. 


Little,   Brown  &  Co.   also  publish 
"Twentieth  Century  Crimes,"  by  Fred- 
frick  A.  Mackenzie,  a  Canadian,  war 
correspondent,  student  of  criminology, 
author,  who  made  his  home  In  Rus- 
sia in  1905,  and  was  sent  in  1921  to 
study  Bolshevism  in  that  land.  This 
book  of  famous  crimes  is  illustrated 
from  photographs.  Mr.  Mackenzie  be- 
lieves that  the  most  effective  method  of 
stripping  the  glamor  from  great  crimes 
is  to  tell  the  truth  about  them.  What 
kind  of  a  man  is  a  murderer?  Is  he 
mentally  twiste*^  morally  warped,  or 
did  some  outward  circumstance  lead 
bim?  Mr.  Mackenzie  tells  In  great  detail 
the  story  of  young  Leopold  and  Loeb; 
of  Rasputin;  of  the  murder  of  the  Tsar 
at   Ekaterinburg;    of   the  Stockholm 
dynamite  murder;  of  the  strange  melo- 
drama with  Steinie  Morrison  and  the 
mystery  of  Leon  Beron;  of  the  shooting 
of  Herman  Rosenthal  in  New  York 
(killing  by  proxy) ;  of  Abe  Hummel,  the 
crook  lawyer;  and  of  the  astonishing 
wholesale  murderer.  Landrau,  who  kept 
shouting  at  his  trial,  "Produce  your 
corpses  I"  and  wrote  on  the  day  before 
his  death  to  the  Advocate  General,  com- 
plimenting him  on  his  talent:  "I  was 
calm;  you  were  upset.  ...  I  die  with 
an  Innocent  and  quiet  mind.    I  hope 
respectfully  that  you  may  do  the  same." 

Sixty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Chi- 
cago case.  The  narration  includes  Leo- 
pold's confession  and  replies  to  his 
cross-examiners,  a  chapter  on  the  psy- 
chiatrists, and  a  study  of  Clarence  Dar- 
row,  the  defender  of  the  young  fiends. 

The  killing  of  Rasputin,  "the  fakir 
who  wrecked  a  throne,"  is  a  grisly  story, 
for  Rasputin  died  hard.  Even  before  he 
was  murdered,  he  became  a  legend.  It 
was  said  that  he  ate  with  his  fingers  at 
the  tables  of  the  great  and  let  noble 
dames  lick  them.  He  certainly  had 
hypnotic  powers;  he  healed  the  sick, 
stopped  bleeding  with  passes  of  the 
hands  and  bv  incantations  raised  from 
their  beds  those  about  to  die.  For  as 
Thessaly  was  the  land  of  witches  who 
could  draw  down  the  moon;  Hungary 
was  the  country  of  vampires;  so  in 
Siberia  the  Shammanlsts  have  "inherit- 
ed gifts  and  knowledge  that  make  the 
claims  of  Western  adepts  seem  tame." 
Mr.  Mackenzie  has  dwelt  among  primi- 
tive tribes  in  northern  Asia  and  does 
not  speak  from  hearsay.  While  many 
women  of  great  families  were  willing 
victims  of  Rasputin's  llbidinousness,  the 
Empress  looked  on  him  as  a  holy  man 
and  protected  him;  but  the  belief  that,  | 
working  with  him,  she  was  a  traitor  to- 
Russia,  was  wholly  unfounded. 

Mr.  Mackenzie's  pitiful  story  of  the 
murder  of  the  imperial  family  le  based 
on  his  own  exhaustive  researches.  It  is 
a  teiTlble  tale.  There  have  been,  and 
will  be,  claimants  insisting  that  they 
survived,  "but  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  hope  that  any  one  of  the  victims 
escaped  alive  from  the  Ekaterinburg 
shambles." 

The  strangest  stories  in  the  book  are 
those  concerning  Steinie  Morrison  in 
London,  and  the  use  of  dynamite  In 
Stockholm  by  Von  Arbln,  Uie  aristocrat, 
and  Kreuger,  "a  typical  example  of  the 
new  school  of  criminal  youths,"  who  re- 
garded himself  in  court  as  a  great  actor 
with  the  world  as  his  audience. 

The  Rosenthal  case  brings  up  again 
the  question  whether  Becker,  who  was 
executed,  really  killed  by  proxy  the  i 
gambler,  ready  to  squeal.  One  might 
ask  what  Abe  Hummel  Is  doing  In  this 
gallery.  Because,  though  he  was  not  a 
great  criminal  In  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  tlie  word,  he  stood  behind  and 
profited  by  the  follies  and  crimes  of 
others.  It  was  through  a  divorce  case 
In  which  Capt.  James  T.  Morse  was 
interested  in  behalf  of  his  nephew  and 
through  the  energy  and  courage  of  W. 
T  Jerome,  the  district  attorney,  that 
Hummel  wa.^  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 
(Interesting  stories  in  which  Hummel, 
thinly  disguised,  has  figured,  have  been 
published  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.) 


The  photograph  of  the  Prince  cl  | 
Wales  and  Prince  George  in  Canada, 
which  was  published  in  English  news-  | 
papers,  has  shocked  men  of  fashion  be- 
cause the  princes  ars  shown  wearing 
straw  hats  (boaters")  with  morning 
coats.  A  "dressy"  man  told  a  reporter 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian  that  a 
straw  hat  with  a  tall  coat  "simply 
wasn't  done";  the  Prlncs  of  Wales  was 
dressed  as  an  actor  used  to  be  dressed 
on  the  stage  to  represent  someone  "from 
the  most  barbarian  suburb."  Said  the 
"dressy"  man:  "Why,  he  looks  like  a 
fellow  from  the  farthest  place  that 
buses  go  to."  Yet  the  costume  might 
have  been  worse.  The  prince  might 
have  been  pictured  with  white  fiaimel 
trousers  and  black  boots. 

"This  dressy  man  thought  that  too 
severe  a  strain  was  being  put  on  our 
lovalty.  The  only  happy  thought  that 
had  occurred  to  him  was  that  perhaps 
Canadians  dressed  like  that  and  that 
the  prince  was  dressed  in  the  Canadian 
manner.  'If  so,'  he  said,  bitterly,  'I  can 
understand  why  they  sing,  "Oh,  Cana- 
da!" and  also  "Oh,  God!  Oh.  Mont- 
real!,  , 
It  may  be  remembered  that  Orchard- 
son  once  painted  a  group  of  ths  Royal 
family  in  which  the  present  King  ap- 
parently sported  tan  boots  with  a  frock 
coat.  English  society  was  terribly 
.shocked  until-  it  learned  that  it  was 
only  Oichardson's  '  well  known  golden 
manner"  of  painting  carried  too  far. 

"My  dressy  friend  hopes  that  the 
present  disaster  will  turn  out  to  be 
only  a  fancy  dress  photograph.  Mr. 
Baldwin,  ha  noted,  wears  one  hat  and 
carries  another  in  his  hand.  All  may 
yet  be  well." 


As  the  World  Wags: 

"Whether  a  man  shouM  laugh  at  his 
own  Joke  is  a  disputed  question,"  we 
read  in  your  recent  dissertation  on 
liumor.  The  late  Ketth  Preston  of  Chi- 
cago devoted  some  thought  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  wrote.  In  "The  Humorist": 
•  He  must  not  laugh  at  his  own  wheeze: 
A  snuff  box  has  no  rlghi  to  sneeze. 

H.  P.  M. 

FOG 

i  (For  As  the  World  Wagsi 

0  cursed  moisture  thrice  distilled. 
I    O  weather  born  of  clams  and  shrimp?. 
lO  reeking  damp  by  Satan  willed, 
j    To  level  out  my  sturdy  crimps. 

I  An  hour  ago  I  passed  the  glass, 
j    What   joy   was   mine!   I  caught  n 

1  glimpse 

Of  tiny  wavelets,  which,  alas. 

Were    then    my    graceful,  preciou< 
crimps. 

And  now.  Ah  me!,  a  wretched  fog, 

A  mere  morass  of  clinging  imps 
lis  all  that  looms  up  through  the  fog 
I    To  mourn  my  molsty,  defunct  crimps. 
Isles  of  Shoals.  R-  H.  G. 


WnXS  AND  WrVE  BEETEES 

As  the  World  Wr.gs: 

I  have  yet  to  sec  one  of  these  blo-s-- 
horns  what  claim  they  bust  their  women 
on  the  beezer  turn  out  to  be  anything 
but  one  of  those  guys  what  get  daily 
carfare  doled  out  plus  a  nickel  for 
tobacco.    He  reminds  me  of  a  bozo  that 
works  In  our  office.    This  bird  used  to 
;ome  to  work  whistling  and  rubbing  h:.s 
hands  and  when  you  a.sked  him  why  th- 
hilarity  he'd  sa.y,  "Slipped  tha  wife  a 
couple  of  shiners  and  a  kick  In  the 
adam's  apple  this  morning."  Well  ohl  c 
he  didn't  show  up  for  a  couple  of  days 
and  the   boss  sends  me  out  to  !v..<; 
shack.    A  little  woman  opens  the  door 
for  me.    She  said  she  was  his  wife  ami 
naks  what  I  wanted  to  see  hliB  for^  I 
told  her  we  had  a  society  at  the  oflire 
that  brought  out  funds  when  a  gvi\ 
was  ailing.    This  gels  me  In  and  afu- 
looking  around  she  tells  me  she  got  h.n 
in  the  basement.  He  was  tied  to  a  arni> 
cot  and  he  had  a  pair  of  loveUe  bl.ir^ 
eyes  and  a  cauliflower  ear.  and  h  s  n  . 
was  slowly  spreading  all  oyer  bis  f-i  - 
First  he  tells  me  a  taxicab  knoc.<ea  r 
down  and  later  he  trips  i:        '  -  "      '  - 
as  how  he  tried  to  rescur 
1  gang  of  hoodlums.  A 
stairs  I  slip  the  Mrs.  ten 
say.s  she  never  new  he  1- 
office  aid  society  and  fro: 
could  figure  to  brhig  our 
a  month  as  she  has  a  regi. 
laying  him  out  on  the^Mh  .uk^-^^^^^ 

PS.   The  mUe  lady  weighs  Mlbj 
her  stocking  feet. 


FOR  OUR  HALL  OF  FAME 

Ak  the  World  Wags: 

Candidates  whom  I  saw  during  a 
vacation  tour:  In  Derry,  N.  H.  Mr. 
Woodbury,  undertaker.    In  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  Dlnnerman,  market  man. 
Worcester.  P.  H.  C. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Jesterton,  Bernard  Basliaw  and  H.  G. 
Swells. 

LET'S  ALL  FLV 
As  the  World  Wags; 

Flying  through  the  air  by  means  of 
modem  scientific  methods  Is  a  big  thing 
but  we  must  leani  to  creep  before  we 
walk.  The  disheartening  and  growing 
list  of  lives  thrown  away  by  brave  but 
foolish  aviators  during  the  last  few 
weeks  does  nothing  to  further  aviation. 
In  fact  it  goes  a  long  way  to  retard  It. 

Will  blessings  by  any  church  Improve 
the  situation  in  the  slightest? 

Lindbergh  achieved,  by  practically 
sheer  good  luck,  a  lot  of  merited  and 
almost  as  much  unmerited  fame.  I  do 
not  mean  to  detract  in  any  way  from 
the  credit  due  him,  but  "Lady  Luck"  also 
played  her  part. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  to  encourage  a  lot 
of  brave,  but  reckless,  aviators  to  risk 
their  lives  in  order  to  get  a  little  of  the 
fame  that  has  accrued  to  Lindbergh  is 
almost  inimical. 

The  Pope  may,  though  I  doubt  that 
he  was  quoted  correctly,  have  said  what 
the  newspapers  printed,  but,  would  not 
The  Hei-ald  and  all  others  who  stop  to  i 
think,  be  doing  a  greater  service  toman-  i 
kind — and  aviation — if  they  Intenuewed  , 
those  in  a  position  to  know  and  then 
explained  fully,  and  in  detail,  how  those  ; 
willing  to  risk  their  lives  for  scientific  I 
progress,  could  truly  advance  our  knowl-  1 
edge  of  the  possibilities  of  transatlantic  f 
flight,  slowly,  carefully  and  thoroughly?  I 
Blondin  crossed  above  Niagara  on  a 
wire.  Did  it  advance  scientific  knowl- 
edge one  inch?  F.  L.  H.  NOBLE. 
Kennebunkport,  Me. 

Did  not  Blondin  cross  Nia,gara  on  a 
tight- rope,  not  a  wire?  If  memory  serves 
us,  he  also  carried  a  man  across  In  a 
wheelbarrow?  This  feat  was  used  for  a 
political  cartoon  in  Vanity  Fair  early  In 
the  Civil  War.— Ed. 

THAT  REMINDS  US 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Our  Mamie  came  sauntering  up  the 
front  steps,  liaving  been  to  call  on  a 
new  young  couple  in  the  neigliborhood. 
"How  are  they."  asked  I,  '  do  you  like 
them?"  "Oh,"  said  Our  Mamie,  "they 
are  nice  enough  people,  but  they  Lind- 
bergh .vou  to  death."  Baffled,  I  said: 
"They  Lindbergh  you?  What  do  you 
mean?"  "Well,"  said  Our  Mamie,  "it 
was  'WE'  this  and  'WE'  that  and  'WE' 
that  and  'WE'  this  the  whole  time  I  ; 
was  there."  JAZBO. 


A  Tobacco  Society  for  Voice  Culture 
has  been  founded.  The  prevailing  im- 
pression has  been  for  many  years  that 
nuts,  alcohol  and  tobacco  were  injuri- 
ous to  singers.  There  have  been  sing- 
ers who,  as  far  as  tobacco  Is  concerned,  \ 
laughed  the  old  .saw  to  scorn;  as  the 
tenor  Mario,  who  smoked  constantly 
when  he  was  not  singing;  as  Charles 
Santley,  the  barltonfe. 

Artemus  Ward's  father-in-law  en- 
joyed reading  out  loud  and  he  read 
"tol'ble  well;  he  eats  hash  freely,  which 
imakss  his  voice  clear." 

stanua.-diiiciiajL  of  Americans  has 
gone  so  far  that  only  a  brave  man  wears 

straw  hat  after  September  15  even 
though  the  weather  should  be  sultry 
and  the  sun's  rays  scorching.  Mr. ' 
Herkimer  Johnson  last  Thursday  punc- 
tiliously donned  his  derby,  a  Vixtle  soft 
on  the  brim,  a  little  sweat-stained 
^.round  the  band.  He  wore  it  with  a 
^aunty,  irritating  air,  contemptuous  of 
ihe  soft-hatted.  He  said  to  us:  "You 
:now  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  wearing  a 
derby,  or,  as  he  calls  It,  a  bowler.  Every- 
body will  soon  follow  suit.  For  three 
years  I  have  been  foreseeing  this." 

How  have  the  mighty  fallen  1  Where 
now  Is  the  philosophical  independence 
of  the  eminent  sociologist?  We  could 
only  say:  "Well,  Herkimer,  If  you  feel 
that  way,  you  had  better  buy  a  new 
hat." 

O  RARE  CHRIS  MORLEY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

If  Chris  Morley  thinks  "Orare  Ben 
Jonson"  means  "Pray  for  Ben  Jonson" 
he  had  better  go  to  high  school  and 
Btudy  Ijatln.  The  accepted  form  Is 
"Ora  pro."  Besides  that,  if  thpy  put 
any  of  it  In  Latin  they  would  probably 
at  least  have  Latinized  the  name  as 

,   "  nf.,.,Q  lonsono  "  O  mrp  Rtt 


Johson,  your  reputation  Is  still  safe!  , 
JESSIE  JAMES. 

"The  first  taxlcab  appeared  In  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  on  Friday." 

And  now  shall  be  fulfilled  the  words 
of  the,  prophet:  "The  chariots  shall  rage 
in  the  streets;  they  shall  Jostle  one  an- 
other In  the  broad  ways;  they  shall  ruii 
like  the  lightnings."— The  Observer*  of 
Aug.  28. 

It  Is  a  consoling  thought  that  with 
all  our  pains  we  cannot  do  our  children 
much  harm. — Dean  Inge.  ■ 

FIGHTING  THEsDEMON 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  letter  of  A.  D.  F..  "protesting  such 
names  as  "Goodwlne,"  strikes  a  respon- 
sive chord.  That  all  thought  of  the 
Demon  may  be  removed  from  men's 
minds  It  Is  essential  that  such  names 
be  eradicated  from  the  map  of  the  na- 
tion. 

^  Down  In  Pennsylvania  a  re-enactment 
of  the  battle  of  Brandywlne  is  about  to 
be  staged  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  her- 
alded far  and  wide  as  such.  The  harm 
!  this  alone  will  do  to  the  plastic  minds 
!0f  the  land  is  beyond  compute,  unless, 
for  example,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
Colonials  formed  their  lines  along  the 
!  doubly  Iniquitous  waters  of  that  creek 
and,  as  was  inevitable,  suffered  a  stag- 
gering (hie)  reverse.  To  change  this 
affair  to,  say,  the  battle  of  the  Ginger- 
ipop  could  not  be  reasonably  opposed  by 
anyone.  Better  still,  why  not  submi^ 
to  makers  of  our  glorious  soft  drinks  a 
proposal  for  bids  to  change  names  of 
postofflces  to  their  product?  Thus  the 
said  Brandyv/ine  might  well  be  Hokus- 
Hola  or  Knockzy,  and  a  substantial  surn 
realized  at  the  same  time.  This  honor- 
arium, naturally,  to  be  divided  equaltj^ 
between  the  A.  S.T.cague  and  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  to  further  their  broad  and  liberal 
propaganda. 

So,  too,  might  White  River  Junction 
be  altered  to  White  Ribbon  Junction, 
Rumford  to  Waterford,  Green  River  to 
Flooto  Waters,  Alfred  (Me.)  to  Wini- 
fred, and  the  several  Smiths  to  the 
names  of  uncompromising  drys. 

It  Is  a  pretty  state  of  affairs  when 
our  own  honored  Governor  at  his  sum- 
mer home  cannot  take  a  dip  in  the 
briny  without  qualifying  for  E.  Car- 
roll's "Vanities"  by  bathing  In  Rye. 

Incidentally,  that  prolific  Haverhill 
correspondent  desist  or  change  his 
name  Instead  of  making  so  many  ladie.s 
and  Afro-Americans  drool  when  they 
come  to  the  signature. 

I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  elder 
grows.  They  must  be  destroyed  before 
Scofflaws  get  them,  so  excuse  for  the 
nonce.  OLD  TAYLOR. 

East  Milton. 

'  ADVENTURES  NEW. 

(For  As  the  World  Wags.) 
How.  dull  a  thing 
Old  Age  would  be 
If  somehow  we  could  never  see 
In  dreams  and  visions  just  ahead 
Adventures  new! 
The  Past  is  dead. 
But  in  the  Future  we  shall  go 
Into  mysterious  worlds, — and  Lo' 
The  chrysalis  that  binds  us  here 
Will  drop  apart,  and  all  our  fear 
Of  earthly  things  will  slip  away 
Then  we  shall  rise— the  prophets  sayl 

The  new  Adventure  may  be  Mara 
Or  Just  to  know  the  path  of  stars', 
To  catch  the  music  of  the  spheres 
—The  music  for  celestial  ears— ' 
To  see  the  Beauty  that  must  lie 
Across  the  heavenly  blue  of  sky 
Where,  we,  in  our  new  psychic  world 
May  wander,— as  In  youth  of  old 
We  wandered  through  our  meadows  fair 
Smging  hke  birds  in  upper  air; 
Glad-heaated  children,  free  from  care 
Ready  to  plan,  or  work,  or  dare  ' 
To  do  the  thing  unknown,  untried 
With  faith  in  our  own  way  of  llfe-^ 
Eager  to  follow  drum  and  fife. 

How  strange  to  start  to  write  a  son?  

ro  claim  the  Future  to  belong 
Then  suddenly  to  find  one's  thought 
ReverUng  to  one's  childhood.— Ought 
We  not  to  see  that  Heaven  was  ours  In 

Infancy,  . 
That  all  along,  In  youth  and  age 
Adventures  fair,  experience  sage 
Brought  hours  of  happiness  and  Jov 
The  Future  and  the  Past  are  one 
When  one  Is  old,— at  setting  sun. 
Wellesley  u_ 

TO  BE  "SITRE  DEAD" 
Halr-ralslng  stories  have  been  written 
about  the  burial  of  the  living,  the  cata- 
leptic and  others  suppo.sedly  dead.  There,' 
are  grisly  anecdotes,  probably  not  a9 
many  since  cremation  came  into  fashi- 
lon.  Yet  we  read  last  month  of  Mr 
James  Mott,  a  prosperous  brass  founder 
in  England,  who,  dying  at  the  age  of  82 
said  in  his  will:  ' 
"I  direct  and  most  earnestly  desire 
ilvit  nfti  -  my  decease  two  medical  men 


.vii.  Kenyon  Nicholson,  the  author  of  "The~Ba!.. 
now  at  the  HoUls  Street  Theatre,  a  play  admirably  acted,  was  born  and  reared 
at  Crawfordsville.  Ind.  As  he  was  about  to  enter  the  high  school,  he  fell  heir 
to  a  legacy.  An  aunt  took  him  to  New  York  where  he  became  greatly  inter- 
ested In  the  theatre.  Then  came  summers  when  he  wandered  about,  at  one 
time  doing  jobs  in  hotels  of  Michigan.  In  order  to  see  New  York  again  he 
looked  after  a  carload  of  chickens  bound  to  Newark  from  the  Middle  West. 
He  returned  home,  spent  four  years  at  Wabash  College,  .served  as  intelligence 
ofBcer  in  the  world  war,  and  attended  Cambridge  University  in  England. 

Back  in  New  York,  he  became  associated  with  Stuart  Walker  in  that  city, 
and  in  Indianapolis,  where  his  first  full-length  play  was  produced.  Three  or 
four  years  ago  he  became  an  instructor  in  the  English  department  at  Colum- 
bia University.  Several  of  his  one-act  plays  have  been  acted  and  published. 
■/'Love  Is  Like  That,"  another  play  written  in  collaboration  with  S.  N.  B^hr- 
Bian,  was  brought  out  In  Cincinnati  in  the  summer  of  1926. 

As  a  boy  Mr.  Nicholson  had  spent  some  time  on  circus  and  carnival  lots. 
In  1926,  whUe  his  wife,  LucUe  Nikolas,  was  playing  in  a  stock  company  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  he  went  working  as  "barker"  and  "shlll,"  with  a  carnival 
organization  playing  through  the  Middle  West.  He  told  a  reporter  of  the 
N.  Y.  Evening  Post  last  January  many  interesting  facts  about  the  "mud 
showmen,"  who  deride  their  calling  "the  racket,"  but  would  not  lead  any 
other  life.  Those  showmen  are  incurable  victims  of  wanderlust.  One  who 
operated  Ferris  wheels  boasted  that  he  had  been  connected  with  seven  differ- 
ent carnivals  in  a  single  season. 

"The  picturesque  life  of  "mud  sho'W'men,"  said  Mr.  Nicholson,  "is  abso- 
lutely different  from  that  of  the  circus  or  the  show  boat.  Even  their  argot  is 
peculiarly  their  own.  For  example,  the  following  are  some  of  the  terms  used 
exclusively  by  this  clan: 

"A  particularly  profitable  week  is  called  a  'red  one,"  while  a  'bloomer' 
expresses  the  opposite.  A  'dukie'  is  a  meal  ticket.  The  performers  and  other 
employees  are  issued  meal  tickets  negotiable  at  the  cook  house,  and  the  price 
of  the  ticket  is  deducted  from  their  wages.  A  'keester'  is  a  satchel  or  suitcase. 
Venders  without  a  booth,  or  'pitchmen,'  carry  their  stock  in  'keesters.'  A 
beginner  or  no\ice  with  a  show  is  referred  to  as  a  'nipple.'  A  photographer  is 
a  'kidnapper.' 

"All  townspeople  4re  called  'suckers,'  "fish"  or  'towners.'  If  for  any  reason 
the  town  authorities  close  a  show  or  a  concession,  this  calamity  Is  termed 
'sloughing  the  joint.'  A  'fixer'  Is  a  ready-tongued  somebody  whose  task  is 
to  get  the  carnival  men  out  of  any  difficulty  with  the  local  police.  To  'get 
a  plaster'  means  that  the  show  has  been  attached  by  the  sheriff.  'Jallbalt'  Is 
a  term  applied  to  town  girls  under  the  age  of  consent.  A  'ding-dong  man' 
Is  a  fat-witted,  lazy  person. 

"The  mud  shownnan  has  a  patois  of  his  own  that  is  not  shared- with  the 
circus  man,  the  show  boater  or  the  'rep'  show  actor." 


I  Mr.  Hulse,  who  left  the  Copley  Theatre,  on  account  of  his  health,  to  visit 
,  Australia,  fell  seriously  sick  on  the  way,  and.  taken  from  the  steamer,  is  now 
)  at  the  Balboa  hospital,  Panama  Canal.  His  many  friends  in  Boston  are  asked 
■  to  write  to  him  or  his  wife  in  care  of  Mr.  Henry,  Shipping  Board,  Balboa. 
;  Panama  Canal. 


Mr.  Cllve  purposes  to  bring  out  very  soon  a  mystery  play  "After  Dark,'  , 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country.   The  play  is  by  J.  Jefferson  Farjeon,  the  | 
author  of  "No.  17,"  and  was  produced  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  London,  a  year 
ago  this  month.   The  part  of  Anthony  Pratt  was  teken  by  Horace  Hodges.  ; 
Pratt  Is  an  old  gentleman  who  bought  a  little  box  at  a  curiosity  shop.  He 
bore  It  home.  '  Then  aU  sorts  of  strange  things  happened  in  and  about  his 
fiat.  There  was  a  "cat  burglar"  who  turned  out  to  be  a  young  lady  in  distress  j 
fleeing  from  a  Man  with  Horrible  Eyes  who  made  her  Do  Tilings.   Add  a  | 
well-dressed  man  overcome  b^  strong  and  rebellious  liquors^  and  a  genuine  j 
but  nervous  burglar.  .  | 

The  other  parts  were  taken  in  London  as  follows:  Rachel,  Norah  Robin-  i 
Bon;  Evelyn,  Helen  Goss;  Gerald  Nash,  Stephen  Jack;  Bob,  Master  Billy  ' 
Speechley;  Mr.  Floyd,  Malcolm  Keen;  Marmaduke,  Donald  Calthrop;  Hlg- 
glns,  Gilbert  Ritchie ;  policeman,  Albert  Ward.  The  play  was  called  a  worthy 
auccessor  to  "No.  17." 


"After  Dark"  is  a  familiar  title.   Some  of  us  no  doubt  remember  Dion  ;  ]^ 
Boucicaulfs  melodrama  thus  named,  which  was  produced  for  the  first  time !  ii 
In  London  on  Aug.  12,  1868.  It  came  to  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Nov.  4  of  that  j 
year.  We  still  see  the  drugged  man  placed  by  the  villain  on  the  track  of  the  j 
underground  railway:  the  arches  of  London  bridge  with  the  poor  and  riff  •  I; 
raff  sleeping  under  them;  the  music  hall  in  full  blast.   Boucicault,  it  was 
said,  had  helped  himself  to  a  French  melodrama,_. 

When  the  play  was  first  brought  to  the  Boston  Theatre  It  followed  per- 
formances of  "Macbeth"  with  Mme.  Janauschek  and  Edwin  Booth  as  the 
guilty  couple.  Leotard,  who  claimed  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  flying  trapeze 
act,  was  Introduced  In  "After  Dark"  as  a  "specialty,"  but  he  "flew  through  ai 
the  air  with  the  greatest  of  ease"  for  only  a  few  performances.  At  the 
revival  of  "After  Dark"  at  the  Boston  Theatre  on  Aug.  30,  1891,  Mr.  J.  J. 
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Corbett  had  "a  specialty  act." 
pugilist." 


He  was  then  described  as  "a  rising  young 


"Mr. 


presents."    Others  "offer." 
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Mr.  Frank  C.  Reilly,  bringing 

"Pickwick"  out  in  New  York,  preferred  "submits."  -gh  , 

 .  rlc  11 

The  catalogue  of  Edward  Schuberth  &  Co.,  music  publishers  In  New  York, 
Includes  "Aground,"  by  Purcell,  arranged  for  the  organ.  We  infer  this  must 
be  one  of  Purcell's  compositions  based  an  a  ground  bass.  Another  organ 
piece  is  an  airangement  of  C.  Hector's  "Exhultation"  (slo.  aj 

When  last  we  heard  of  Mme.  Melba,  she  was  siUl  singing  Tosti's  "Good- 
bye, Summer"  Irrespective  of  toe  time  of  the  year.    (Overtures  entitled 
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ing"  are  usually  performed  In  the  dead  of  winter),  on  Aug.  14  ortona 
a  ^'are.  Abruzzi,  the  birthplace  of  Tostl.  honored  his  memory  by  erecting 
H  c-like  statue  and  Opening  a  music  school  that  bears  his  name.  Tostl, 
T>  u  se  songs  were  once  heard  In  recitals  and  in  drawing  rooms  of  Boston, 
v  as  bom  in  1846.  Going  to  London  when  he  was  about  30  years  old,  he 
became  a  professor  for  many  years  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  had 
the  ineffable  pleasure  of  teaching  singing  to  members  of  the  royal  family, 
for  which  he  was  knighted  in  1908.  He  died  at  Rome  In  1916.  He  was  an 
niniable,  lovable,  genial  soul,  who  went  through  bankruptcy  several  times. 
The  songs  of  three  Italians,  all  friends,  Tostl.  Denza  and  RotoH  were  popular 
and  for  some  years  were  representative  of  Italian  music  in  this  field. 

The  guest  conductors  of  the  Philadelphia  orchestra  this  coming  season  in 
Mr.  Stokowski's  absence  will  be  Messrs.  Beecham,  Gabrilowltsch,  Menzelberg, 
Monteux,  Reiner  and  Stock.   The  soloists  announced  are  as  follows: 

Singers:  Mmcs.  Glannini  (twice),  Breslau  and  the  baritone,  H.  Schlusnus. 
Violinists:  Mes.srs.  Enesco  and  Szigeti;  Mrrfes  Hansen  and  Luboshutz. 
'Cellists:  Miss  Harrison  and  Mr.  Kindler. 

Pianists:  Miss  Gradova  and  Messrs.  Bartok  (the  composer),  Hoffman 
and  Horowitz. 


Pamela  Robinson  of  Boston,  who  contributed  to  the  World  Wags  column 
of  The  Herald,  has,  with  her  husband  Albere  Ethier  Moore,  Joined  Eva  Le 
Gallienne's  company  on  tour  in  "The  Cradle  Song." 


When,  therefore,  we  see  anything  divert  an  audience,  either  in  tragedy 
or  comedy,  that  strikes  at  the  duties  of  civil  life,  or  exposes  what  the  best 
men  in  all  ages  have  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  it  is  the  certain 
sign  of  a  profligate  race  of  men,  who.  are  fallen  from  the  virtue  of  their 
forefathers  and  will  be  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  their  posterity. — Joseph 
Addison. 


The  follow-ing  is  a  verbatim  report: 

"I'd  hke  two  good  seats  for  the  matinee,"  said  a  woman  as  she  stood  at 
the  box  office  of  a  theatre  in  the  Forties. 

"Here  re  two  good  ones,  madam,"  said  the  treasurer,  proffering  the  seats. 
She  opened  her  purse  tentatively.  "How's  the  play?"  she  said. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "you  may  like  it.  I'm  sure  you  will.  Lots  of  people  dp*- 
It's  been  here  a  long  time.  Personally,  I  don't  care  for  it  at  all." 

She  took  the  seats.  — N.  Y.  Sun. 


"Barker,"  meaning  the  man  who  stands  in  front  of  a  shop  or  a  show  to 
draw  persons  within.  The  Ffench  have  the  same  word  "aboyeur."  The  w-ord 
"doorman"  is  also  used  in  England  especially  for  strolling  photographers  and 
auction  rooms.  Not  only  is  a  pistol  a  "barker";  the  lower  deck  guns  in  the 
English  navy  were  also  called  "barkeri."  P.  XL 


ji  surgeons  snuu  apuiy  evuiy  tesi, 
orove  that  life  is  extinct,  that  a  strong 
dose  of  prussic  acid  shall  next  be  put 
into  my  mouth,  and  that  one  of  them 
shall  then  decapitate  my  body  in  the 
presence  of  the  other,  and  that  both 
.hall  certify  that  such  decapitation  has 
been  done,  or  otherwise  I  direct  that  my 
jody  shall  be  dissected  by  post-mortem 
ixamination." 

After  such  decapitation  or  dissection, 
.his  remains  "shall,  if  in  way  practicable, 
be  buried  at  sea,  wrapped  only  in  sack- 
cloth or  other  kind  of  wrapping  of  the 
most  porous  description,  and  not  to  be 
enclosed  In  any  wood,  metallic  or  other 
cat-e,  but  so  left  that  they  may  come 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  sea 
water.  If  this  should  not  be  practicable, 
the  body  should  be  cremated,  similarly  I 
wrapped,  and  the  ashes  be  scattered  to  Ij. 


(surely  this  word  shouia  come  irom  the 
Greek,  but  you  will  not  find  it  In 
Llddell  and  Scott's  Justly  celebrated 
lexicon),  plunkers— and  there  are  other 
terms. 


A  season  ago  when  an  American  j 
comedy  was  performed  in  London,  the 
playbill  contained  definitions  of  our 
slang  terms  that  enriched  the  dia- 
logue. 

The  playbill  of  "The  Barker,"  that 
entertaining  drama  now  at  the  HoUis 
Street  Theatre,  publishes  a  glossary  of 
carnival  slang,  not  the    Carnival  of 
Venice,  not  the  Carnival  of  Rome  or 
Paris,  not  even  the  Carnival  of  New 
Orleans,  but  the  tent  shows  In  which  ! 
freaks,     "oriental"     dancers,     female  j 
charmer  of  snakes,  'perhaps  a  living  i 
skeleton,  a  fat  woman,  or  a  tattooed ; 
man,  attract  villagers  and  small  town  i 
folks,  nersuaded  by  the  eloquence  of  the  ' 
barke"  The  slang  terms  peculiar  to 
the  strollers  are  not  to  be  found  In ; 
slang  dictionaries,  not    even    in    the  i 
volumes  compiled  by  Farmer  and  Hen-  1 
ley:  "Grease  .Joint,"  hamburger  stand; 
"On  the  Cuff,"  charge  account;  "Goril- 
rowdy;  "A  Frail,"  a  young  woman; 
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"Dukle,"  meal  ticket;  "Jiggs,"  negro  j 
help  around  a  carnival;  "Slough," 
closing  the  show,  or  an  arrest;  "Punks," 
begimiers;  "Bee,"  advance  on  salary; 
"Juice  Joint,"  soft  drink  stand;  "Shin- 
dig," dance  (but  in  our  glorious  English 
language,  the  speech  of  the  "proud  and 
melancholy  and  those  who  aspire,"  shin- 
dig has  other  meanings) ;  "Hard  nosed," 
stubborn;  "Kicks,"  shoes;  "Hipped," 
fond  of  fbut  this  term  has  long  been 
lu  use  outside  the  tent) ;  "Hoofing  it," 
dancing  (Artemus  Ward  spoke  of  girls 
"v;avlng  their  lily-white  hoofs  in  the 
d.ir.zUng  waltz"  );  "C,"$100;  "Sawbuck," 
SIO;  "String  of  Cocoanuts,"  money; 
"Smackers,"  dollars.  We  prefer  to 
smackers."  iron  men,  bones,  simoleons 


BURIDAN'S  ASS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  notmed  at  the  one-arm  lunch 
rooms  that  I  tiever  get  a  choice  be- 
tween any  two  laYOrlte  soups. 

Why  is  it,"  I  asked  a  friend,  "that 
they  never  have  split-pea  and  chicken 
soup  on  the  same  day?" 

"Don't  you  know?"  he  asked,  and  his 
smile  was  an  enigma  to  me. 

"Then  I'll  tell  you.    Some  men  dont 
know  which  to  order."  I 
"Do  you  mean  that  they  can't  choose 
between  them?" 

"Not  exactly  that,"  was  the  answer,, 
"but  they  are  apt  to  change  their  mlnd  i 
at  the  last  minute."  W.  j 

COLLEGIATE  ADVANTAGES  j 

As  the  World  Wags:  ! 

Every  football  stadium  In  the  coun- 1 
try  is  being  thoroughly  repaired  and 
braced  so  that  it  will  be  able  to  stand 
the  strain  that  will  soon  be  put  uv)on  it 
by  higher  education.  -  JO  JO. 

TODAY'S  BEST  LIE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Now,  Johnny,  you  take  little  s'ster's 
hand  and  run  away  to  school.  When 
papa  was  a  little  boy  like  you  and 
mamma  was  a  little  girl  like  sister  they 
Just  loved  to  go  to  school." 

B.  H.  U 

SAM,  NOT  HERKIMER 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  time  ago  I  ran  across  in  O.  W. 
Firkin's  life  of  R.  W.  Emerson  this  very 
fine  phrase  (describing  Jl.  W.  E.'s  elder 
brother's  scholarship  at  Har\'ard  Col 
lege,  a  couple  of  classes  aheacP  of 
U.  W.  E.) ;  "He  not  only  distanced  all 
competitors;  he  virtually  suspended 
competition." 

This  sentence,  worth  $29.98  any- 
where. Interests  me  immensely,  because 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  Dr.  John- 
sonian sentence  to  be  found  in  Ameri- 
can literature.  Let  us  open  the  chal- 
lenge and  see  what  we  get.  I  am 
willing  to  bet  j'ou  $10  that  nobody  will 
be  able  to  produce  so  Bamuellan  J.  a 
combination  of  words  that  have  serious 
sense  and  value  among  American  writ- 
ers. .  C.  P. 

REGENERATION 

I  lie  in  bed  with  my  little  sins 
And  count  them  o'er  and  o'er: 

The  more  I  count,  the  less  I  count 
Than  I  could  count  before. 


For  little  Sins,  like  little  loves 

-Are  pleasant  for  a  day; 
Then  Just  as  one  gets  used  to  ihcm. 

They've  up  and  gone  away. 

Too  soon  my  little  Bins  are  gone: 

And  angels  sing  the  while 
I  climb  the  path  of  virtue — 

But  the  devil  hides  a  smile. 

THE  PHANTOM  LOVER. 

There  are  Just  two  kinds  of  people 
in  this  world.  One  kind  Is  trying  to 
get  free  advertising  Into  the  newspap- 
ers. I  can't  think  of  the  other  kind 
Just  now. — Mesa  (Ariz.)  Journal-Trib- 
une. 

ADD  "POLITE  CONVERSATIONS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  had  Just  been  Introduced  and  he 
began  to  tell  me  about  his  favorite  [ 
dance  halL  "Say,"  he  said,  "ya  oughtai 
see  the  swell  wagons  that  go  up  there) 
every  Saturday  to  shake  their  feet. 
They're  the  bowwows — "  "Pardon  me," 
I  said  helplessly,  "but  your  particular 
brand  of  patois,  or  argot,  Is  entirely 
new  to  my  imtutored  ears.  If  you 
would  be  60  obliging  as  to  repeat  your 
words  and^  couch  them  in — "  "Say, 
kid,"  he  said,  bewildered.  "Canclia 
speak  English?"  J»EGaY-JO. 

^VHY  MILWACKEE  WAS  FAMOUS 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Milwaukee  was  a  delightful  town  in 
the  19th  century.  A  Halb  liter  of  Culm- 
bacher,  Bohemian,  Pilsner  and  every 
other  brand  of  beer  cost  a  nickel.  Free 
lunches  abounded  on  all  sides.  Welssbler 
bubbled,  hissed  and  foamed  creamlly  In 
large  goldfish  bowls  and  was  a  fine  drink 
in  hot  weather. 

George  Kingsbury,  Jo  Paige  Smith, 
Eddie  Cooke  and  other  ushers  and  box 
office  men  of  local  theatres  foregath- 
ered at  Henry  Wehr's  for  supper  after 
the  show.  In  harmony  with  the  sur- 
roundings, it  was  customary  to  talk  Ger- 
man. All  of  the  boys  did  it  by  ear. 
Jo  Paige  Smith  had  the  fad  of  translat- 
ing popular  songs  of  the  day  into  Ger- 
man and  his  output,  although  far  from 
classic,  satisfied  the  rest  oT  us  as  we 
roared  It  forth  lustily.  It  was  the  quaint 
custom  of  the  stolid  waiters  to  disap-  jj 
prove  of  choral  singing  In  English,  and 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  being  ejected 
we  had  to  use  German,  hence  Jo's  mas- 
tery of  Piatt  Deutsch  served  a  useful 
end. 

A  negro  song  of  the  times,  "Razors 
flying  through  the  air,"  went  something 
like  this: 

"Get  away  from  that  window,  my  love 

and  my  dove. 
Get  away  from  that  window,  now  I  say. 
Come   'round   some  other   night  for 

there's  goin'  to  be  a  fight. 
There'll  be  razors  a-flyln'  thro'  the  air." 

Here's  Jo's  translation: 
"Weggehen  das  Fenster  meln  Lleb  und 

meln  Schatz, 
Weggehen  das  Fenster  hab'  Ich  gesacht, 
Kommen  hler  eln  ander  nacht  sie  wille 

haben  eln  Gefecht, 
Und  das  Brot-messer  sie  fllegen  In  die 

Luft." 

LANSING  R.  ROBINSON, 


Mr.  John  Drlnkwater  in  "The  Gentle 
Art  of  Theatre-Going"  admits  that  he 
would  rather  paste  up  postage  stampxs 
than  see  "Rose  Marie";  he  has  no  il- 
lusions about  a  "Repertory"  theatre,  and 
la  Incredulous  about  a  "national"  one; 
he  believes  that  the  theatre  Is  In  com- 
petition with  the  cinema  and  "all  other  | 
inducements  to  pleasant  loafing/ 


Speaking  of  Mrs.  Ersklne's  "Vanished 
Citiea^of  Northern  Africa,"  we  called 
attention  to  the  descriptions  of  scenery 
in  William  Black's  novels;  how  "the 
story  halted  while  the  teller  expatiated 
on  the  landscape."  '  t,,^^^^ 
That  mad  wag.  the  hnotype  turned 
•expatiated"  into  "e.xpatriated,  wWch 
is  hardly  the  same  word.   No,  not  ine 

^*"r!  Q."  kindly  pasted  on  a  card  the 
sentence  as  Improved  by  the  linotype, 
and  wrote:  "Or  do  you  mean  expec- 
torated'?" But  what  is  all  this  to  the 
Infinite,  as  Victor  Hugo  remarked  about 
the  battle  of  Waterloo? 

WAITING,  STILL  WAI'HNG 

(For  Ae  the  World  'Wags) 

Should  Mr.  Coolidge  say,  "I  choose 
To  sit  upon  the  fence  a  while. 
In  that,  perhaps,  there  Is  no  guile. 
But,  still,  it's  rather  hard  on  those 
Who,  standing  on  their  very  toes, 
Would  like  to  occupy  his  slices. 
Cambridge.  «■ 

IMPROVED  TAILORING 

Mr.  Herkimer  JohiVBon  is  not  to  be 
found.  He  has  not  been  seen  in  Blos- 
som court.  The  postmaster  at  Clam- 
port  writes  that  Mr.  Johnson's  mall  has 
not  been  called  for  since  Sept.  10.  Is 
it  possible  that  he  Is  now  in  Londor/ 
or  on  his  way?  Ite  told  us  some  XMfj' 
ago  that  he  thourb.t  of  purchtisinFt^f 


ol  clotiics,  not  a  hand-n 
one  made  for  me  and  no  oi 
then,  showed  us  a  letter  fro; 
firm  in  London  and  Mari^ 
offered  an  extraordinary  in 

"In  order  to  make  tryn 
an  ordeal,  we  have  added  . 
to  our  premises.  Apart  fron. 
this  will  be  the  only  free  in- 
land.   Though  primarily  for 
use  while  fltting-on,  we  de- 
lighted if  you  and  your-  iin  uds  will 
use  it  at  any  other  times  wht  n'  -.er  it  Is 
convenient  to  you.    Since  it  does  not 
come  imder  the  licensing  restrictions,  a 
drink  may  always  be  obtained  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  up  till  6  o'clock." 

A  list  of  cocktails  is  appended  to  the 
letter.  Is  Mr.  Johnson  now  trying  an 
"Alsatian,"  or,  merely  as  an  earnest  stu-  , 
dent  of  sociology,  investigating  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  a  "fehatterer"?  "Apart 
from  cocktails  there  are,  of  course,  all 
other  drinks  a  normal  man  may  de- 
sire." 

When  we  were  in  a  New  York  boaid- 
ing-house  in  Fomteenth  street,  50  years 
ago.  the  landlady  put  a  plate  of  nuts 
and  i-alslns  on  the  hatrack,  so  that  we 
students  returning  home  would  have 
less  aepetite  for  dinner.  Will  a  "Shat- 
terer"'cocktail  impair  the  Vision  and 
judgment  of  a  customer  while  the  tailor 
is  at  work,  assuring  him  that  the  clothes 
fit  like  the  paper  on  the  wall?  But 
Mr.  Johnson  is  not  easily  overthrown  by 
the  Demon.  We  see  him  "adamant" 
in  the  ordeal,  as  young  Mr.  Smallweed 
was  adamant  in  the  matter  of  gravy. 

ANOTHER  TARTARIN 

This  improving  arj^cdot*  for  the  day 
is  taken  from  Nouvelles  Latteraires  of  i 
Paris. 

It  happened  before  the  war  on  tli 

terrace  at  Monte  Carlo.  The  managi . 
of  the  Casino,  G.,  was  taking  coffee  in 
company  with  a  journalist  who  ws- 
afterwards  the  manager  of  Figaro. 

"What  a  magnificent  woman!"  said  ' 
the  latter  as  she  passed  on  her  way  to  i 
the  Casino.  ^       ^  I 

"You  think  so?— WeU,  my  dear  fel-  | 
low,  last  evening—"  answered  G.  . 

"Come,  come!  don't  be  funny.  That's 
the  Queen  of  Italy." 

"The  Queen  of  Italy?"  said  the  as- 
tonished G.,  "and  she  never  told  me 
who  she  was." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  or  son-, 
other  kindly  let  your  readers  know 
the  expression  "High  Art"  was  once 
1  s'-d  in  the  same  sense  as  we  now  usl 
"High  Brow"?    I  find  in  an  origin 
autograph  letter    of    Albert   Richa  . 
Smith:  "Last  night  I  met  Thackeray 
the  Cyder  Cellars  and  we  staid  theje 
imtil  3  in  the  morning.    He  is  a  very 
jolly  fellow  and  no   High  Art'  about 
him."  ^  G-T 

As  we  have  Just  said.  Mr.  John.-;i 
is  not  at  present  within  reach.  We  a 
under  the  impression  that  "high  ai 
meant  first  of  all,  art  of  an  exalt  ; 
quality:  no  doubt  the  term  came  to  ~: 
used   as   "highbrow"    is   used  tod;v 
Thackeray  and  Smith  introduced 
Cider  Cellars  in  their  books:  the  forn 
In  "Pendennis."  the  latter  in  "The  , 
ventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury"  and    "T  . 
Medical  Student."    The  Cider  Cella;- 
an  all-night  tavern  in  Maiden  Lai. 
Covent  Garden,  was  famous  for  cict: 
and  good  food.    Dr.  Maginn,  the  t-.vc 
Disraelis,  Person,  Lord  Campbell,  Lou;> 
Napoleon   before  he  became   empei  ,. 
were  among  the  frequenters.  The  "Ba  .; 
Kitchen"    in  "Pendennis,"  the    pla' ; 
where    Warrington    brought  Arthi 
where    Cllve  Newcome,  Bayham  and 
Sergeant  met,  was  the  Cider  Cellars 
"Hodgen"  who  sang  "The  Body-Snatch - 
er"  was  Ross  who  sang  "Sam  Hall"  wiVi 
the  refrain  "Damn  his  eyes."  Slom; 
the  "Nadab"  of  "Th-'  Newcomes."  s;;:  , 
here    The  "Cave  of  Harmony"  m  "T 
Newcombs"    where    Capi.    Costigan  s 
nasty  song  annoved  the  Colonel  was 
a  blend  of  "The  Coal  Hole"  and  Evans's 
It  was  at  "The  Coal  Hole"  that  one 
Cave  first  Introduced  the  banjo  to  ac- 
company a  singer,  if  Mr.  George  H. 
Cunningham  is  to  be  believed.— Ed. 

A  BREAD-AND-BliTTER  LETTEK 

(For  .Vs  the  Worl.l  Wafs) 

The  tennis  court  was  mostly  mud: 

The  beach  was  rather  .-oggy; 
And  sailing  even  wa«  a  dud. 

The  weather  was  so  foggy— 
But  yet  why  Is  it 

I  still  maintain 
I  liked  my  visit 

Despite  the  rain? 
Have  vou  forgotten,  then,  how 

ployed  it? 
You  found,  of  course.     ■  '    '  nlng 

A  bar  to  pleasant  !.; 
And  so  suggested,  bye  . 

A  visit  to  the  neighbors 
And  over  there 

I  found  a  gh-1 
Who  said  her  hail" 

Would  keep  its  cm 
In  any  weather 
it! 

Bast  on 


Mr.  Schildkraut's  sure  technique  pre- 
sents in  ingratiating  manner  the  per- 
sonage of  the  lovabje,  kindly  rural 
medical  practitioner  in  a  New  England 
town  who  toils  with  small  reward  other 
than  the  satisfaction  of  doing  good. 
He  is  the  motivating  character  in  a 
charming  love  theme  detailing  the  af- 
fection pf  the  daughter  of  a  woman 
the  subject  of  town  scandal  and  the 
son  of  the  town  tjrrant.  To  the  ac- 
companiment of  natural  comedy  the 
story  swings  almost  to  tragic  drama, 
yet  through  the  services  of  the  country 
doctor  all  ends  happily.  A  smooth- 
flowing  story,  so  well  acted  and  di- 
rected, thus  forms  a  photo-play  well 
worth  seeing. 
Miss  Fazenda  never  was  fxmnier  than 
..    ,     .  o-f-  ^A^^t^ri  v„r  lln  her  role  of  the  laimdress,  Simple  Sis, 

y  play  In  three  acta,  adapted  by  ^^,y  ^^  laughter 

Rice  from  the  German  of  Adolph  Provocation  by  Mr.  Cook, 
and  Paul  Rosenhayn.   Presented  r  , 


k     .      .1  ■        .  .  '  -DiUlQ 

love  for  her  because  the  plastic 
fts  made  her  a  beautiful  new 
layb"  the  trouble  is  that  after  a 
kta  1  lovely  new  plastic  nose  she 
let  Jul-  husband  punch  her  any 
the  snoot,  as  the  saying  goes, 
e,  many  gentlemen  regard  that 
ftofi-ingement  of  time-honored 
i  and  naturally  their  love  grows 
B.H.  Ij, 


HE  guilty; 


SSTIC  THEATRE 


"Is     He  1 


|e  Messrs.  Shubert.  The  cast: 

Cavanaph  ^..Mildred  Florence 

Cavanagh.  ^'^'■'''"'te 

_   George  Howard 

1?*  Parmelee. .........  Harry  Mesteger 

In,  Kent  John  DcWdson  , 

I  Carpenter  Walier  Gilbert 

[    LloycT.  Jerome  Lawler 

'.v I  Ison  M argarot  Dougla_e8 

,vc   William  Paul 

Henry  T.  SuminerB  John  T.  DvrsreT 

,-.)    Charleton   Robert  Be/ers 

of  the  Court  .M-  Bundoon 

Mahoney  ^  Allan  Wallace 

Kili-h  Henry  Dupre 

Blake   David  Lewis 

Stenographer  Harvey  Criprs 

„_  German  playwrights,  it  may  be 
"d,  3frote  with  a  purpose,  and  Mr. 
it  may  be  guessed  again,  had  a 
e  In  mind,  and  maybe  two.  when 
pted  their  work  to  the  American 
The  authors  undertook,  no  less, 
ow  forth  the  futility  of  clrcum- 
ial  evidence  in  court, 
e  John  Gordon,  according  to  the 
they  contrived,  had  been  lawfully 

to  death — convicted  on  clrcum- 
al  evidence — for  a  crime  of  which 
as   later   found   innocent.  HIb 
r,  Gordon  Carpenter,  to  show  the 
the  vanity  of  such  evidence,  in 
of  Justice  for  others  fals3ly  ac- 
entered  gravely  into  a  plot  pro- 
lightly  by  one  Parmelee — let  them 
the  murder  of  Parmelee  by  Car- 
r.  concocting  all  the  damning  evi- 
conceivable,  including  the  disap- 
nce  of  Parmelee  till  that  dramatic 
ent  when  the  court  should  pro- 
ce  the  verdict.  And  so  act  I  ended, 
a  rousing  brawl  which  must  in- 
have  deceived  those  who  heard  it 
the  other  side  of  the  door, 
act  II  proved  not  so  theatrically 
"ve  as  might  have  been  wished,  it 
the  authors'  purpose  very  well  In- 
for  in  it  yoimg  Carpenter  ad- 
a  passionate  plea  to  the  Judge 
Jury,  in  which  he  made  It  dear 
not  one  Jot  or  tittle  of  actual 
f  had  been  brought  against  him. 
district  attorney  countered  with 
sterly  marshalling  of  12 — or  was  it 
points  of  circumstantial  evidence 
could  hardly  fall  to  give  the  most 
ting  of  Thomases  pause.   The  Jury 
ounced  Carpenter  guilty, 
en  it  was  the  first  plot  broke 
,  for  Parmelee  failed  to  appear, 
curtain  falls  on  Carpenter  sen- 
d  to  death.  " 

course,  Parmelee's  absence  was  ac- 
ted for  In  act  three,  and  Carpen- 
equally  of  course,  escaped  the  gal- 
But  the  means  of  these  ends 
not  be  disclosed,  and,  not  to  mar 
effect  of  this  most  effective  of  the 
acts,  they  had  best  remain  untold, 
this  third  act  is,    all  purposes 
,  good  theatre,  with  suspense  in  its 
r  and  excitement.    So  much  can 
hardly  be  said  of  the  first  act,  where 
too  much  is  said  and  (Jone  for  clarity's 
5'onri,  with  too  many  distiurbing  changes 
'  seriousness  to  levity  and  back; 
with  a  purpose  must  play  in  a 
steadier  key  if  they  would  achieve  their 
ose  and  the  court  room  scene,  its 
speeches  apart,  fared  ill;  Parmelee's 
nee  failed  to  make  its  effect, 
me  of  the  acting  was  very  good. 
Lawler  set  forth  the  district  at- 
ey  with  skill  and  insight,  Mr.  Wal- 
le  neatly  sketched  an  unconventional 
ctive,  Mr.  Dwyer  made  an  awesome, 
clal  Judge,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  did  very 
11  in  the  hero's  role.    To  the  woman 
who  made  much  trouble  Miss  Douglass 
ga\e  character  without  extravagance. 
Miss  Florence  had  real  force  at 
rommand  for  moments  demand 
torce.    Everybody  in  the  cast  did 
well.  R.  R.  G 


WILBUR — "What  A  Man!"  a  farce 
by  T.  Bllrande  and  Mouesy-Bon  adapted 
from  the  French  by  Seymour  Hicks  and 
produced  by  A.  H.  Woods.  Lynne  \ 
Overman  is  featured  in  the  cast  which 
Includes  : 

A  Workman  John  Hendricks 

Marianne  ♦  Winifred  Kingston 

Corinne  ,  May  Vokes 

Juliette  Corton  Lee  Patrick 

Sylvaine  Jaimet  Ruth  Ljons 

Gustave  Corton.  Kenneth  Hill 

Auffuste  Chabbonai»  Lennox  Pawle 

Doctor  Baudin    Cloy  Clement 

Adolph  Noblet  L.Tnne  Overman 

The  Nurse  Amy  Dennis 

Suzanne  Trebel  Kay  StrpMl 

Gendarme  Fred  Button 

This,  Mr.  Al  Woods's  newest  bedroom 
farce,  has  been  playing  in  Detroit  under 
the  title  "Mr.  What's  His  Name."  ParU 
and  London  audiences  have  also  viewed 
It.  The  authors  have  taken  a  case  of 
mistaken  Identity  and  a  man's  loss  of 
memory,  the  result  of  a  railway  acci- 
dent, to  weave  about  a  plot.  Adolph 
Noblet,  a  happy  husband,  leaves  his 
wife  to  go  on  a  business  trip  one  morn- 
ing. The  train  is  wrecked,  Adolph's  ; 
'  body  Is  incorrectly  Identified  and,  to  i 
make  matters  worse  for  him  but  better 
for  the  farce,  he  loses  his  memory.  That 
means  that  he  can  start  life  afresh  and 
he  does  so  by  becoming  a  hairdresser 
and  marrying  a  new  wife,  who  during 
'the  two  years  of  their  married  life  pre- 
sents him  with  two  sets  of  twins,  all 
boys.  Adolph's  first  wife,  believing  him 
him  dead,  mourns  him  for  two  years 
and  then  marries  again.  It  is  on  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  Adolph's  "death'' 
'  that  the  play  opens. 

The  former  Mrs.  Noblet,  now  married 
to  Gustave  Corton,  has  sent  for  a  hair- 
dresser, who,  of  course,  turns  out  to  be 
her  former  husband.  His  loss  of  mem- 
ory prevents  him  from  recognizing  her, 
but  a  doctor  soon  restores  him  back  to 
normalcy  and  then  the  farce  in  all  Its 
Woodslan  flavor  breaks  loose. 

In  fact,  things  are  moving  rather 
slowly  and  in  ponderous  ftishion  until 
Mr.  Overmann  makes  his  entrance  and 
sets  the  truly  farcical  pace  of  the  piece. 
The  play  would  be  lost  without  him,  for 
it  Is  his  deft  handling  of  lines  and 
situations,  an  Inflection  here,  again  a 
significant  gesture  lightly  done,  that 
does  so  much  to  carry  the  various  amus- 
ing scenes.  May  Vokes  is  cast  in  one  of 
those  stupid  serving  girl  roles  that  she 
I  has  made  her  own.  Some  of  the  best 
lines  in  the  play  are  hers.  Lee  Patrick, 
Ruth  Lyons,  Winifred  Kingston  and 
'Kay  Strozzl  are  a  capable  quartet  of 
women  performers.  i 
!  The  play  leaves  its  merry  farcical 
Imood  for  a  scene  in  the  last  act,  when 
I  Adolph  Noblet,  the  former  hairdresser, 
!  whose  memory  is  now  restored,  decides 
'that  though  he  still  loves  his  wife,  it  is 
t>est  that  he  should  return  to  his  former 
role  of  hairdresser  and  allow  things  to 
continue  as  though  he  actually  had  been 
killed  five  years  ago.  Mr.  Overmann 
gets  the  audience  so  sorry  for  him  in 
this  bit  that  It  is  with  difficulty  they 
adapt  themselves  to  the  return  once 
more  to  the  carefree  tempo  of  the  farce. 

There  was  a  large  audience  that  ap- 
plauded the  players  enthusiastically. 

A.  F. 

"Nevada"  Screen  Attraction  at 
i  Olympia  Theatre 


'UNDERWORLD' AT 
THE  METROPOUIAN 

"Underworld,"  a  film  drama  written 

by  Ben  Hecht,  directed  by  Josef  von 
Sternberg  and  presented  at  the  Metro- 
politan Theatre  by  Paramount  with  the 
following  cast: 

"Bull"  Weed  George  BsnCTolt 

••Kolls  Royca"  viCl've  Broolt 

"Feathers"  Evelyn  Brent 

"Slipp.v"  Lewis  Larry 

"Buck  -  MuUlsan  Fred  Kohler 

I  Here  Is  a  sincere  drama,  made  on  the 
frame  of  a  good  story,  startling  In  Its 
treatment  of  the  people  who  live  and 
love  In  that  somberly  tinted  region 
where  burglary  is  a  profession  of  which 
to  be  proud  and  a  Job  is  something  to 
be  done  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night. 
I  The  usual  crook  play  or  story  carries 
■  thrills  enough,  gun  powder  enough  to 
keep  one  Interested.  Mr.  Hecht  and 
Mr.  Sternberg  have  gone  further  with 
"Underworld,"  They  have  given  their 
characters  minds  and  souls,  they  have 
taken  time  to  put  it  on  the  screen  In  a 
masterly  fashion. 

!  From  the  begiruilng  this  film  uses 
'  all  that  is  best  in  cinema  style.  There 
is  the  grey  of  early  morning,  the  rob- 
bery, the  lone  drunkard  with  his  fool- 
ish grin  and  the  get-away  with  the 
drunkard  in  tow.  Let  us  pause  to  com- 
mend Clive  Brook  on  his  protrayal  of 
the  part  of  the  drunkard.  It  is  not 
over-done.  Mr.  Brook  is  usually  seen 
as  the  immaculate  leading  man.  Here 
he  has  a  ripe  opportunity  to  show  he 
has  the  mind  of  an  artist,  that  he  Is 
a  clever  actor,  not  a  fashion  dummy. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  surprising 
things  of  "Underworld." 

George  Bancroft  as  "Bull"  Weed  Is 
the  outlaw  who  has  robbed  the  bank 
and  kidnapped  Clive  Brook.  He  puts 
his  man  to  the  test  and  makes  him  a 
member  of  his  gang,  which  Is  a  rather 
crude  way  of  putting  the  polite  rela- 
tionship between  the  weakling  of  a  dlf-  , 
ferent  world  and  the  king  of  the  imder-  ' 
world.  The  rivalry  between  the  gang 
of  "Buck"  Mulligan,  who  seems  to  have 
an  assortment  of  ready  hands,  and 
the  heterogeneous  lot  which  "Bull"  has 
gathered  around  him  plays  Its  part  In 

the  story.  .   

"'Bull"  Weed  makes  his  girl,  "Feath- 
ers." queen  of  the  ball  In  which  the 
underworld  participates  one   night  a 
year.  Friendly  relations  are  supposed 
to  be  in  order  this  night  and  all  guns 
lare  left  at  the  door.  Because  "Buck" 
idoes  not  live  up  to  this  rule.  Imposes 
'himself  upon  "Bull's"  girl.  Bull  kills 
I  him.  The  law  takes  its  course.  The  in- 
cldents  surrounding  the  rest  of  the  flhn 
play  should  be  left  for  the  full  enjoy- 
:  ment  of  the  spectator  and  not  divulged 
'  here.  ^ 
I    George  Bancroft  does  the  best  work 
I  of  his  career  as  "BuU"  Weed.  Evelyn 

■  Brent  has  never  been  seen  to  such  an 
advantage.  She  Is  entirely  com-lncing 
and  beautiful  enough.  Larry  Semon 
adds  the  touch  of  gentle  comedy  which 
is  in  character  and  not  hilarious.  Fred 

■  Kohler  is  perhaps  the  weak  spot  in  this 
excellent  film.  The  photography  takes 
Its  place  In  the  assets.    The  sub-Utles 

:  by  George  Marlon,  Jr.,  are  modest 
I    Jack  Partington's  revue,  "Ja2a;  a  la 
Carte,"  Is  on  the  stage  with  Al  aiid 
Red  Samuels  in  the  cast.  Others  Include 
Peggy    English,    Paul    Howard,  Rose 
and  Charles  Rozella,  as  well  as 
idemich  and  his  band  of  25; 
s  in  a  comedy  scenic,  Martel 
n,  etc.  C.  M.  D. 


'FESTIVITIES  OF  1927' 
ON  BILL  AT  KEITH'S 


Is  "Vest-Pocket  Edition' 
"LeMaire's  Affairs" 


of 


I'lOUNTRY  DOCTOR' 

Rudolph  Schildkraut  displays  nis  su- i 
preine  artistry  as  character  actor  in  the 
role  of  that  most  romantic  of  rural 
Uttroes,  the  ministering  medico,  in  a  | 
^rt-arresting  comedy-drama,  "The 
Cftuntry  Doctor,"  the  topllne  picture  at 
USe  Modern  and  Beacon  Theatres.  The 

$it  Includes  Junior  Coughlan,  Sam  De 
asse,  Gladys  Brockwell  and  Virginia 
Bradford.  The  associate  picture  is  a 
hilarious  comedy,  "Simple  Sis,"  with 
Louise  Fazenda  and  Clyde  Cook  m  the 
leading  roles.  The  Vitaphone  artists 
presentations  Include  the  Flonzaley  I 
quartet.  Buddy  Doyle  and  the  Loomis 
twit  J. 


Jimmy  Evans's  comedy  revue  pleased 
at  the  Scollay  Square  Olympia  Theatre 
last  night.    Everything  is  new!    Ward-  |^ 
robe,  scenery,  props  and  material  all 
abound  with  a  freshness. 

Featuring  the  "musical  comedy  in  the 
miniature,"  as  the  Evans  Revue  is 
known,  is  a  group  of  talented  yoimg 
women  who  >have  been  recruited  from 
numerous  Broadway  successes. 

Several  exceedingly  clever  comedians 
amply  take  care  of  the  Jesting  end  of 
the  program  and  their  fun-making  drew 
round  after  round  of  applause  from  a 
well-pleased  audience. 

The  preliminaries  of  the  contest  for 
"the  most  talented  girl  in  Greater  Bos- 
ton" were  hotly  contested  by  a  scor% 
or  more  versatile  young  women,  and 
the  winner  of  the  finals  will  be  4in- 
nounced  Friday  night. 

Gary  Cooper  and  Thelma  Todd  In 
Zane  Grey's  "Nevada"  is  the  feature 
film. 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

COLONIAL  —  "The  Merry  Ma- 
lones,"  George  Cohan's  new  musi- 
cal comedy.   Last  week. 

HOLLIS— "The  Barker,"  Charles 
Wagner  presents  Kenyon  Nichol- 
son's play  of  carnival  life  with 
Walter  Huston.  Second  week. 

PLYMOUTH— "Broadway,"  Jed 
Harris's  play  of  night  club  life. 
Third  week. 

SHUBERT— "My  Princess,"  last 
two  weeks  of  the  nc^  Alfred 
Aaron's  operetta,  starring  Hope 
Hampton. 

TRKMONT — "Honeymoon  L^ne." 
Eddie  Dowllng  stars  in  his  own 
musical  comedy.  Second  week. 

COPLEY— "Murray  Hill,"  Leslie 
Howard's  new  farce  continues  for 
fifth  week. 


LeMaire  and  Sullivan's  "Festivities 
of  1927,"  billed  as  a  "vpst-pocket  edi- 
tion" of  "LeMaire's  Affairs,"  is  the 
principal  offering  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this 
week.  Its  15  scenes,  including  elabor- 
ate musical  and  dancing  tableaux,  oc- 
cupy all  but  two  numbers  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Jack  Kraft  and  Elsie  Lamont,  In  their 
song  and  dance  act,  "Put  Up  the 
Lights,"  yesterday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing proved  themselves  successful  con- 
tenders for  a  full  share  of  the  applause, 
which  was  generous  throtighout  the 
performance.  The  other  individual 
number.  Lester  Crawford  and  Helen 
Broderick  in  "A  Smile  or  Two,"  was 
also  received  with  repeated  demands 
for  encores. 

Headliners  of  the  LeMaire  and  Sulli- 
van feature  were  Cecil  Cunningham, 
Joseph  E.  Howard,  Sol  Gould,  Allyn 
Reese,  Sally  Starr,  Dorothy  Merritt  and 
Tony  Hughes,  all  well  and  favorably 
known  to  Boston.  Miss  Cunningham, 
called  /or  a  curtain  speech  last  night, 
thanked  the  audience  for  the  "beauti- 
ful welcome"  accorded  to  herself  and 
the  company.  She  said  that  the  "Fes- 
tivities of  1927"  in  the  first  of  a  series 
of  tabloid  musical  comedies  which,  in 
this  and  future  seasons,  may  have 
much  to  do  with  a  general  change  in 
the  presentation  of  "big  time"  vaude- 
ville. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  audiences 
yesterday  were  obviously  well  pleased ! 
with  the  chorus  and  costume  numbers 
featuring  the  six  Sheldon  dancers  and  I 
the  Alabama  Collegian  band.  Joe 
Howard's  old-fashioned  minstrel  show 
scene  was  also  applauded  heartily.  Most 
enthusiastic  of  all  the  clapping  how- 
ever, was  that  accorded  to  the  novel 
skits  in  which  Sol  Gould  and  Tony 
Hughes,  occasionally  assisted  by  charm- 
ing Allyn  Reese,  satirized  small-town 
life  and  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
policeman,  the  travelling  salesman,  and 
the  real  estate  agent. 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— The  Haj*, 
a  three-act  drama,  presented  by  the 
Kelth-Albee  players.   The  cast: 

I  Marina.  Countess  de  Dar-etta  ?P*i,^H?n 

Madame  de  Tierrache  ^,  Ji?^ r^L 

1  Beatrice  Duclos  Tiora  M»"a  Gade 

Count  George  de  Daietta.  J.  Rly""McFaTlane 

Bene  de  Tierrache  ^i.^'"?"''  ^>,*J^fl„*iri 

Marquis    de    Sardeloup  Charles    Schofleia  , 

Eric  Drakon  john  Wlnthrop 

Gerard  Duclos  In. mi 

Charles  Ferrand  Duperre  i 

De  Sononclaire   MaJco  m  Arthur 

tiirM   Edith  Spearr  i 

vllel   Melvin  Hallstea^I 

This  famous  play,  revolving  about  a  j 
French  triangle  and  society  life  on  the 
i  continent,  was  admirably  given  before 
'  a  large  audience  last  night  and  not 
tintil  within  a  few  .seconds  of  the  last  I 
curtain  did  even  a  few,  if  any,  antlcl-  i  I 
pate'  the  climax.  The  action  moved  with  |  I 
precision  and  interest  and  frequently  I 
the  audience  Interrupted  the  perform-  I 
ance  with  applause.  ,  ,  I 

A  clever  story,  dramatic  scenes  fol-  :  I 
low  each  other  in  quick  sequence,  show-  | '  I 
ing  the  hecl%;  adventures  of  a  lure  and  ;  I 
her  mad  gambler  husband  who  Is  ever  I 
ready  to  risk  everything  for  the"  love  of  I 
this  beautiful  woman.  The  Intrigues  of  I 
this  couple^uickly  engulf  the  lives  of  |I 
Wealthy  men  and  women,  including  the  i  .1 
son  of  their  hostess,  and  from  that  |  J 
moment  the  audience  appears  to  be  il 
bewildered  as  to  the  outcome,  which  I 
is  kept  hidden  quite  successfully  by  the  I 
stellar  work  of  the  entire  cast.  I 
Mr.  J.  Glynn  McFarlane,  leading  man  I 
of  the  company,  is  dashing  in  his  rok  ,1 
of  Count  George  de  Dazetta.  He  makes  I 
a  splendid  member  of  the  Hungarian  I 
nobility  and  his  interpretation  of  the  ^  I 
"Hawk,"  preying  on  the  unsuspecting  Ir  ^  I 
high  circles  for  his  livelihood  so  tha  e  ,1 
he  can  buy  just  a  few  more  Jewel  •^'^I 
and  stones  for  the  lure,  is  vivid.  Hi  I  'I 
well  merited  the  applause  which  wa;  ,1 
accorded  him  throughout  the  play  anc  j'  I 
especially  in  the  last  scene  where  he  if  I 
exceptionally  strong  flghttag  for  his  I 
I  lost  love.  ^     „   „  I 

Ruth  King  as  the  lure  Is  effective  I 
ind  rises  to  heights  as  the  play  goes  I 
n.    Frank    Charlton    as    Rene    de  I 
'errache  and  Charles  Schofleld  as  the  I 
irquls  de  Sardeloup  were  well-nigh  I 
■feet.   So  was  John  Winthrop  as  Eric  I 
fikon,  the  big  American  business  man,:.  1 
f}  was  in  France  to  see  things  done  in  'm 
real  Yankee  way.  By  the  way,  the  '1 
which  was  first  presented  in  Eng  l| 
by  William  Faversham,  is  we  m 
h  seeing  any  time  this  week. 
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^  '  Mockery,"  starring  Lon  Chancy,  a 
film  drama  presented  at  the  State  The- 
atre by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the 
following  cast: 

Serjei   Lon  Chancy 

Simttri    Ricartlo  Cortez 

Tatiana    Barliara  Bedford 

Mr.  Giadaroff    Mai>k  Swain 

Mrs.  Galdarofl  Kmily  Fitzro.v 

Ivan  CnarlPs  Putfy 

In  Mr.  Chaney's  collection  of  horrors 
this  is  a  gem.  The  director  has  not 
bothered  with  a  lot  of  plot,  he  has  put 
all  his  energy  Into  directing  two  revo- 
lutions in  an  hour's  entertainment,  no 
end  of  murders  and  a  speedy  love  affair. 

As  a  half-witted  peasant  Mr.  Chaney 
succeeds  in  being  a  gnome-like  being 
whose .  emotions  shade  from  dog  devo- 
tion to  cruel  licentiousness.  He  is  in- 
finitely more  bearable  as  the  brute.  In 
his  weaker  moments  he  grovels  spiritu- 
ally, which  is  not  a  pretty  sight,  al- 
though, in  this  instance,  one  must 
grant  him  his  character. 

Barbara  Bedford,  as  Countess  Tati- 
ana, Is  the  most  refreshing  thing  about 
this  film  play,  and  she  has  to  wander 
alone  In  Siberia  until  she  discovers 
Sergei  (Lon  Chaney)  dining  greedily 
off  a  bone.  She  offers  him  food  to  lead 
hfer  to  Novokursk.  When  they  come 
upon  soldiers,  she  passes  as  Sergei's 
wife  the  first  time,  but  the  second  time 
they  point  to  her  white  hands  and  beat 
Sergei  so  that  he  will  tell  them  who 
she  Is.  The  regular  troops  arrive  at 
the  proper  moment  and  the  loyal  Sergei 
Is  taken  to  a  hospital,  while  the  count- 
ess falls  in  love  with  a  captain  and 
settles  down  in  Novokursk. 

The  rest  of  the  picture  is  about  the 
next  revolution.  Sergei  turns  into  a 
brute  and  chases  the  countess  around 
the  house.  Again  the  troops,  the  right 
ones,  arrive  in  time,  but  she  remem- 
bers when  the  peasant  took  a  beating 
to  protect  her,  and  she  says  that  he 
has  been  loyal.  The  troops  then  leave 
to  give  the  penitent  Sergei  a  chance  to 
forfeit  his  life  on  the  altar  of  his  de- 
votion, which  he  does. 

Ricardo  Cortez  is  slimmer  and  a  cap- 
tain's uniform  of  the  Russias  becomes 
him.  Lon  Chaney's  costumes  and  make- 
up are  perfect,  as  usual.  Barbara  Bed- 
ford is  beautiful  and  plays  with  re- , 
straint. 

Dora  Ford's  Revue  is  peopled  with' 
talent.  It  has  showmanship,  clever  danc- 
ing and  affords  30  minutes  of  pleasure. 
The  inimitable  Van  and  Schenck  are 
booked  at  this  theatre  next  week. 


;  adopted    fath,  hnn  Ihioukii 

school  and  fir  uie.    As  stroke 

I  of  the  college  ,  a  popular  man 

.  ni  the  college,  he  .soon  loses  his  head 
I  and  becomes  Interested  In  gambling  and 
;  drinking.  He  comes  home  for  a  visit 
land  to  see  the  little  Italian  neighbor 
'  Marj',  and  his  friends  gl^'e  a  banquet  in 
his  honor.  Arriving  drunk,  he  insults 
the  guests.  Returning  downhearted  to 
college,  he  gambles  heavily  and  most  of 
his  losses  are  to  a  professional  gambler 
who  seeks  to  have  the  boy  throw  the 
boat  race.  Thrills  come  fast  with  an 
authentic  Harvard-Yale  crew  race  as 
the  high  light.  Sterling  Sidney  wnd ' 
Cameron  provide  comedy  in  abundance 
and  Miss  Colbert,  a  delightful  newcomer 
to  the  screen,  iwis  both  beauty  and  dra- 
matic ability. 

The  vaudeville  is  headed  by  Hubert 
Kinney  and  Blondes  in  a  miniature 
musical  comedy,  combining  dance  song 
and  music.  A  large  and  appreciative 
audience  called  for  many  encores. 

Paramount  News,  short  subjects,  or- 
chestra and  organ  features  round  out 
the  bill. 


C.  M.  D. 


PAUUNE  FREDERICK 
AT  LOEWS  ORPHEIIM 


Pauline  Frederick  Is  cast  as  the 
mother  in  a  photoplay  entitled  "The 
Nest"  at  Loew's  Orpheum  Theatre,  which 
had  Ite  first  showing  yesterday.  The  pic- 
ture reveals  her  as  the  same  brilliant 
actress  she  has  always  been.  Playing 
the  role  of  a  mother  who  must  fight  to 
hnlfl  Xlfv^  children  safe  from  the  temp- 


tations of  the  modern  world,  she  reveals 
an  understanding,  a  capability  given  to 
few  to  express  through  the  histrionic 
art.  "The  Nest"  is  essentially  a  Parisian 
drama.  Supporting  Mis  Frederick  is  a 
notable  cast  that  includes  Holmes  Her- 
bert, Jean  Acker,  Ruth  Dwyer  and  Wil-, 
fred  Lucas. 

Ezra  Buzzlngton's  Rube  Band  heads 
the  array  of  vaudeville  acts.  This  act 
comprises  a  group  of  "rusti«  revelers" 
whose  mirthful  antics  won  them  a  major 
portion  of  the  day's  applause.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  acts  seen  at  the  Orpheum  in 
a  long  time.  Another  outstanding  per- 
.  former  is  Charles  Olcott,  who  presents 
"a  comic  opera  in  10  minutes."  Next  in 
turn  is  Aitklnson  and  Luclnda,  a  clever 
pair,  who  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  capa- 
bilities In  putting  over  a  series  of  songs 
and  dances.  Others  on  the  bill  Include 
Van  and  Hemon,  who  created  much 

laughter  with  their  skit  styled  "The  Old 
'  Hoak";     Hudnut    sisters    and  Jeaa 
J  Schwartz  in  a  musical  divertissement, 
f  and  the  Joe  Mandls  Trio.  ± 
'    A  comedy  and  newsreel  makes*up  tho 

remainder  of  the  program. 

ijTORLOVEOFlKE'i 

f  1    "For  the  Love  of  Mike"  is  the  screen 
feature  at  the  Washington  Street  Olym- 
pia  Theatre  this  week.   With  a  cast  in- 
cluding Ben  Lyon,  Ford  Sterling,  George 
Sidney,  Claudette  Colbert,  Hugh  Came- 
ron, Skeets  Gallagher  and  other  favor- 
ites, this  fast  moving  comedy  drama 
should  prove  popular  with  movie  fans, 
j ,  j  The  story  is  of  a  foundling  who  is  dis- 
'  c  covered  and  brought  up  by  three  bach- 
I  elors  living    in    the    notorious  Hell's 
■  ~  -kitchen  dristict  In  New  York.  The 
^]?'^  men  are  an  Irishman,  a  Jew  and 
"  erman.    As  the  boy  grows  older  his 

i 


The  Baron  Friedrich  von  Huegei 
(1852-1925^  was  the  son  of  a  remark- 
able man,  traveler,  soldier,  author,  dip- 
lomat, who,  born  of  a  Rhineland  fam- 
ily, entered  the  Austrian  service,  mar- 
ried a  Scottish  lady,  and  lived  for  a 
few  years  In  England.  In  1860  he 
praised  the  colonial  policy  of  Spain, 
writing  from  personal  observation  and 
with  special  reference  to  the  Philippine 
Islands:  "A  government  which  is  at 
one  with  them  (the  people)  in  man- 
ners and  customs,  welcomes  them  as 
fellow-countrymen,  as  relations,  as 
brothers,  maintains  for  them  peace  and 
quiet,  treats  them  as  responsible  be- 
ings, considers  their  claims  to  Joy  and 
happiness,  educates  them,  ennobles 
them,  and  teaches  them  to  believe  in 
the  true  God." 


u[  "u  rrible"5ountef-iaci.-.  una  ti 
to  be  found  in  the  samp  body 

He  thought  of  finding  or  making  a 
large  Roman  Catholic  public  for  a 
collection  that  would  include  writings  of 
Boehme.  Henry  Vaugnan,  Wordsworth: 
even  of  LuHier,  George  Fox  and 
Lamennais.  Visited  by  a  woman  from 
Chicago  who  wished  to  become  a  Roman 
Catholic  he  said  that  neither  in  his 
books  nor  in  his  life  did  he  aim  at  mak- 
ing Roman  Catholics:  "That  would  be 
odious  presumption.  .  .  .  God  and 
His  grace  are  (in  various  degrees  no 
doubt),  everywhere,  but  specially,  very 
especially,  in  Christianity." 

There  is  much  in  this  volume,  outsids 
of  letters  pertaining  to  religious  prob- 
lems, that  should  Interest  the  general 
reader;  much  that  reveals  the  sweetness 
and  nobility  of  Huegel's  character;  his 
literary  tastes,  his  opinions  of  men  and 
women  prominent  through  the  ages. 
When  he  reaid  TroUope's  novels,  he  an- 
notated them  in  the  margins.  He  read 
Scott,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Eliot.  Mere- 
dith. Among  the  poets  Dante,  Words- 
worth, Browning  were  his  favorites.  He 
thought  the  last  named  would  be  a  still 
greater  thinker  and  poet,  if  he  were 
clearer,  more  easily  intelligible:  or  as 
Holland  puts  it,  Huegei  found  something 
in  Browning's  work  "nobly  akin  to  the 
jigsaw  picture  puzzle."  Huegei  enjoyed 
Punch  and  the  operetttis  of  Gilbert  and 
SiilUvan,  carrying  a  little  daughter  on 
his  shoulders  and  singing  airs  from 
"Pinafore"  and  "lolanthe."  He  himself 
chose  the  Christmas  presents  for  the 
servants.  In  his  later  years  he  enjoyed 
kinema  shows.  His  only  exercise  was 
walking,  or  at  one  time  bicycling.  He 
said  he  had  learned  much  from  his  dog 
and  thought  as  man  was  incomprehensi- 
ble to  a  dog,  the  latter  finds  relaxation 
by  going  with  other  dogs,  yet  unsatis- 
fied, returns  to  his  master;  and  Huege! 
indicated  an  analogy  in  the  relations 
between  God  and  man. 


1 


Friederich,  becoming  deaf  after  an 
attack  of  tyohus,  turned  from  agnosti- 
cism, or  utter  infidelity,  and  became  a 
devout  and  broad-minded  Roman  Cath- 
olic. He  married  a  daughter  of  Sidney 
Herbert  and  lived  in  England  with  oc- 
casional sojourns  on  the  Continent.  A 
close  friend  of  Father  Tyrrell,  S.  J.,  he 
became  a  central  figure  In  "the  stormy 
period  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  which 
followed  the  death  of  Leo  xni  and  the 
accession  of  Pius  X."  His  writings  are, 
not  easy  reading;  he  was  conscious  ofi 
a  too  Germanic  style.  His  friend  Tyr-  I 
rell  died  In  1909.  The  Modernist  move-  I 
ment,  as  such,  broke  up,  but  Huegei  re- 
mained influential,  loved  by  those  of 
other  sects,  a  friend  of  prominent  men 
in  all  branches  of  science,  crowned  with 
academic  honors.  Heart  and  soul  with 
the  Allies  in  the  World  War  but  un- 
willing to  hear  wild  generalizations  as 
to  the  character  of  the  whole  German 
people,  he  was  registered  for  a  time  as 
an  "enemy  alien,"  but  formal  naturali- 
zation freed  him  from  annoyance.  In 
letters  written  in  1914  he  expressed  his 
grief  at  finding  German  thought  and 
life  at  its  best  obscured  by  "coarse 
Prussianlsm.  .  .  .  What  a  spectacle 
and  tragedy  it  all  is!  And  yet  noble 
and  hopeful  things  too  confronting  our 
stunned  gaze."  "There  is  something 
wrong  and  sterilizing  about  'Real-poli- 
tik',"he  wrote  in  1915.  "The  first  and 
greatest  sufferers  from  this  Prussian 
'Realism'  are  the  Germans,  is  the  Ger- 
man nature  itself." 


He  found  Macaulay's  mind  "pro- 
foundly uninteresting."  Milton  wa.? 
"doubly  cold,  doubly  hostile  to  nature." 
Darwin  was  "a  deeply  attractive  mind 
and  heart."  He  praised  Ibsen,  "a  great 
poet  and  a  thinker  of  the  first  class." 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  had  "that  curioiJ. 
more  or  less  credulous  hankering  after 
finding  God  and  the  soul  at  the  end  of 
a  telescope  or  microscope."  (This  was 
written  in  1903),  Walter  Bagehot  was  a 
"deep,  sensitive,  all  alive  religious  soul." 
The  criticism  of  "John  Inglesant"  and 
Pater's  "Marius"  is',  keen.  Paber  had  u 
touch  of  vulgarity;  "he  can  at  time. . 
speak  as  though  he  were  a  Salvatioi: 
Army  Hallelujah  lass.  And  he  never 
qurte  got  beyond  the  Anti-Protestantism 
so  common  among  our  converts." 


"Selected  Letters"  written  by  Huegei 
from  1896  to  1924,  edited  with  a 
memoir  by  the  late  Bernard  Holland, 
make  a  volume  of  337  large  octavo 
pages.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  index. 
The  publishers  In  this  country  are  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company. 

The  long  memoir  contains  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  "Modernist  Move-; 
ment"  which  caused  agitation  at  Rome* 
and  more  or  less  in  all  other  religious 
organizations,  the  movement  in  which 
Father  Tyrrell,  Huegei  and  M.  Loisy 
were   leading   figures.     Many   of  the, 
letters     In     this     volume     relate  to 
this  movement,  and  show  the  broad- 
mindedness  of  Huegei,  his  truly  re- 
ligious character.    "To  him,"  says  Hol- 
land,  "religion  seemed  a  rope  inter- 
woven of  three  main  strands,  the  in- 
stitutional-historical,   the  mystical-in- 
tuitive, and  the  Intellectual  rational,  of 
which  none  is  more  or  less  essential  to 
the  whole  than  another.    .    .    .  The 
Catholic  Church  has,   on  the  whole, 
always    maintained    the  equilibrium." 
Father  Butler  said  of  Huegei  that  he 
.brought  home  persuasively  "the  great 
theistic    truth    of    the  transcendent, 
[spiritual,  personal  God  and  man's  rela- 
tion to  him."  Huegei  believed  (we  quote 
from  one  of  his  letters),  that  "the 
spiritual  instincts.  Ideals  and  helps  to 
found  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
■'t  their  best"  (he  italicized  these 
'  "the  deepest  and  finest  to 
■"here,"  but  he  also  spoke,' 


"As  far  as  I  know  there  does  not  ex- 
ist any  g(X)d  book  dealing  exclusively 
and  systematically  with  the  Psychology 
of  Woman  .  .  .  this  difficult,  elu- 
sive, although  very  real  and  very  im- 
portant subject  matter."  He  advised  a 
correspondent,  wishing  information  on 
this  subject  to  read  certain  chapters  in 
Muensterberg's  "The  Americans."  There 
is  a  curious  passage  in  one  of  the  letters 
comparing  the  advantages  of  marriage 
and  celibacy  for  women. 

AS  RED  SEES  IT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Red  is  in  from  Montana.  In  one  of 
his  quiet  moments  yesterday  afternoon, 
he  and  I  decided  to  take  a  ride  through  j 
the  Fenway.  1 

In  the  park  we  passed  several  society 
matrons  getting  their  exercise  by  bounc- 
ing along  on  horseback — and  trying  to 
appear  as  if  they  likea  It.  Red  chortled.  ' 
In  fact,  everybody  seemed  happy  but  i 
the  horses.  "Does  that  look  familiar  to 
you.  Red?"  says  I.  "Mebbe  so,"  says  he. 
"but  when  I  make  a  cayuse  trot  I  either 
stands  up  or  I  sets  down,  but  1  11  be  dog- 
gone if  I  ever  tried  to  do  both  at  oncet." 

HQBATIQ. 


•  -  '7 

Wearing  gleaming  robes  of  em- 
broidered ivory  satin,  her  head  sup- 
porting a  towering  headdress  of 
jewels,  and  giving  a  play  known  to 
centuries  of  playgoers  in  China,  Lee 
Shut  Fong,  loading  actress  of  China 
and  now  visiting  for  the  first  time  in 
the  United  States,  gave  the  last  of 
three  guest  performances  at  the 
Chinese  Theater  in  Oxford  Street 
here  last  evening. 

The  theater  was  packed  to  the 
,  edge  of  the  sidewalk  by  men,  women  - 
'  and  children  of  the  quarter  for  the 
unusual  event.  The  orchestra,  made 
:  up  of  the  flute  player,  the  players 
I  of  the  moon  guitar,  the  cymbals  and 
I  the  one-string  guitar,  exerted  itself, 
although  it  preserved  the  right  to 
'  play  in  its  shirtsleeves, 
j    The  property  man,  shuffling  about, 
throughout  the  performance  in  dun- 


coTored  clothe ~ 
briskly,  placed 

\  more  than  usual  precision,  wlirs 
'  squares  of  glittering  brocade  h 
\  satin  curtains  and  cheesecloth  b 
ners  about  expertly. 
I        Doors  of  Jeneled  Beauty 
I    The  two  doors  leading  to  dreasinK 
rooms  were  those  reserved  for  spf- 
cial  performances;  of  cherry  satin, 
heavily  embroidered  with  fantastic  | 
and  jeweled  turquoise  birds  and  the 
feathery  pine  trees  of  ancient  China. 

The  night  before  Lee  Shut  Pong 
had  given  "Fo  Chung  Yuen,"  an  an- 
cient tragedy.  For  last  evening  she 
had  chosen  a  fairy  play  with  which 
all  Chinese  players  are  thoroughly 
familiar  and  which  could,  thereforp 
I  be  given  without  the  rehearsal  in- 
evitable to  a  guest  player  in  the  Oi  - 
cidental  theater. 

This  morning  Madd>n€  was  fresh 
i  and  serene  by  a  little  after  10  o'clock 
!  as  if  she  had  given  no  five-hour  pt  i  - 
fonnance  last  evening,  as  if  the  In  i 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  of  tb. 
play  had  not  required  her  to  .=;in; 
'  steadily,  without  pauses,  a  long  son? 
complicated  by-  the  incessant,  shrill 
accompaniment  of  brass,  strings  an'! 
woodwind.  She  has  no  English. 

She  is  accompanied  on  the  trip  1>> 
her  husband,  Dr.  Heniy  Wei,  son  of 
a  foremost  compradore,  or  wholesale 
dealer,  of  Shanghai,  who  is  in  this 
country  on  business.    Dr.  Wei  is  a 
graduate  of  St.  John's  College  in 
Shanghai  where  he  took  an  M.  A 
degree  several  years  ago. 
Truininsr  Covers  Many  Branches 
So  it  was  by  interpretation  of  her 
husband  that  anything  of  Madame 
I  Wei's  experience  could  be  learneii 
!  She  sat  calmly  by,  her  enibroide"  :1 
white  satin  robes  folded  tightly  abunt 
her,  her  wrists  circled  with  brace- 
lets of  milky  green  jade,  her  fingers 
'  heavily  ringed  in  diamonds. 
I     "At  fourteen,"  said  Dr.  Wei,  "niy 
wife   began    her   training   for  the 
theater.  R  is  very  rigid.  It  is  school- 
i  ing  in  all  the  branches  which  go  m 
make  our  theater.   The  singing,  'he 
dancin.g,  the  gestures,  as  well  as  ihe 
ancient  music  and  literature  of  our 
people.   She  rose  to  a  position  as 
leading  actress  in  the  (Tanton  dis- 
trict.   She  is  to  that  district  wli  it 
Mei  Lan  Pang,  the  leading  actor  and 
female  impersonator  of  Peking  is  to 
Northern  China.  It  means  very  harri 
work  and  thinking  of  nothing  but 
the  theater  for  many  years. 

Prrforniances  In  New  York 
"Four  years  ago  Lee  Shut  Fong 
retired.  We  were  marrietk.  We  have 
two  children  whom  we  have  left  he 
hind,  in  Shanghai.-  to  come  here  i 
February.  Madame  wished  to  play 
I  some  of  the  theaters  here.  Shp  \v 
I  not  "return  to  the  theater  in  Ch', 

'  Eventually  we  shall  come  her#,  for 
I  shall  engage  in  business  here.  Then 
we  shall  have  the  children  with  u.',  | 
and  I  think  she  will  be  even  more 
unable  to  give  performances." 

Leaving  Boston  this  afternoon  the 
two,  accompanied  by  a  maidservai': 
and  several  huge  boxes  of  costumes 
will  go  to  New  York,  where  one  or 
two  guest  performances  will  lio 
given. 

J  2,.'      ^  ^    ■    .     ^  ' 

JiUia    CartvffTlSt'    tMivs.    Ady)  i.- 
known  by  her  biographical  studies  c! 
.  Isabella  d'Este,  who  made  the  co'on 
'of  Mantua  famous,  and  by  "The  Per- 
Ifect  Courtier:  Baldassare  CastigUo:i6. 
His  Ufe  and  Letters,  1478-1529."  The 
latter  appeared  In  1908.    A  handsome 
edition  of  this  interesting.  ^  aluable  book 
is  now  pubUshed  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  in  two  volumes,  with  many  Illus- 
trations, a  bibliography,  a  note  en  the 
portraits  of  Castlglione,  an  appendix 
with  a  selection  of  unpublished  docu- 
ments, genealogical  tables  and  a  full 
index. 

Castlglione  was  a  man  of  murk,  of 

brilUant  parts:  soldier,  poet,  diplo- 
imat  entrusted  with  many  missions  m 
Italy,  England  and  Spahi,  but  his 
memory  is  preseri'ed  by  "11  CorKglann." 
a  book  praised  from  the  time  it  ^vas 
first  published  (1528);  praised  .nd 
read.  Before  the  close  of  that  cen'ary 
more  than  a  hundred  editions  had  i  en 


j  i  i  u  ;  nslations  into 

Spanish,  French,  Engliia,  Latin,  Ger- 
man. Henley  Included  Sir  Thomas 
Uoby's  brave  version  in  the  series  of 
Tudor  Translations"  (1900)  with  an 
i.itroduction  by  W.  Raleigh.  (Hoby's 
ranslatlon  appeared  in  1561.)  Dr. 
Johnson's  opinion  has  often  been 
quoted:  "The  best  book  that  was  ever 
written  upon  good  breeding.  'II  Corte- 
giano,'  by  Castigllone,  grew  up  in  a 
small  Court  in  Urbino,  and  you  should 
read  it."  The  city  and  the  court  have 
often  been  described  or  referred  to — 
recently  by  Mr.  Vincent  in  his  "The 
Italy  of  the  Italians."  and  by  Olive 
Heseltine  in  her  "Conversation,"  but 
at  no  time  with  the  minuteness,  fervor, 
one  might  say  enthusiasm,  shown  by 
Miss  Cartwrlght.  Let  no  one  think, 
however,  that  her  interest  is  confined 
Ito  the  Court  or  to  the  book.  She  gives 
'a  vivid  and  circumstantial  account  of 
Italian  wars,  intrigues,  art,  life  and 
manners  in  the  years  when  Castigllone 
flourished.  If  we  are  told  of  a  dls- 
icussion  at  the  villa  of  Porto  over 
!Lucretla's  behavior  after  Tarquin  fled 
from  her  bedchamber,  with  Benedetto 
;  commending  it,  Mario  saying  she  was 
mad,  and  Castiglione,  "that  noble  and 
gleamed  cavalier,"  arriving  from  Mantua, 
telling  the  story  again  and  praising 
'Lucretia's  "generous  and  manly"  spirit; 
we  also  become  acquainted  with  the 
'white  elephant,  "^ix  years  old  and  as 
big  as  three  bulls,  ridden  by  an  Indian. 
On  the  back  of  the  beast  was  a  silken 
chest  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  con- 
■  taining  presents  for  Pope  Leo  X,  a  gold 
chiilice  and  tabernacle  for  the  Host, 
sufinptuous  vestments,  and  a  marvelous 
altar  frontal,  valued  at  270,000  ducats. 
This  elephant,  who  wept  when  leaving 
his  home,  understood  Italian  and 
Portuguese.  When  a  salute  of  100  guns 
7/as  fired  he  nearly  jumped  into  the 
Tiber.  He  knelt  down  and  bowed  three 
times  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Father,  who  rewarded  him  with  melons 
and  confetti  which  he  ate  gladly.  Leo 
was  delighted  wUen  this  sagacious  ele- 
phant, drinking  from  a  pall,  squirted 
water  over  the  spectators.  Raphael 
painted  the  portrait  of  the  elephant, 
who  was  extolled  in  an  elegant  Latin 
epistle.  When  he  died  of  angina  the 
papal  chamberlain  wrote  a  stately  epi- 
taph for  his  grawe. 

One  likes  to  think  of  Pope  Pius  and 
Duke  Federico  riding  together  amid  the 
dust  raised  by  the  cavalry,  discussing  the 
Trojan  war,  attempting  to  settle  the 
boundaries  oT  Asia  Minor.  When  Leo  X 
went  to  Bologna  to  meet  Francis  I,  the 
A'omen,  who  generally  formed  the  best 
part  of  the  show,  had,  according  to 
the  Mantuan  Archdeacon,  the  ugliest 
faces  in  the  world;  the  archers  of  the 
French  guard  looked  "like  bargemen 
with  dirty  faces  and  greasy,  threadbare 
coats;  they  had  not  four  gold  chains 
and  hardly  a  suit  of  brocade  among 
them."  Francis  asked  the  i'ope  to  give 
him  the  Laocoon,  and  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  Messer  Alfonso  s  accouni 
of  "The  Perfect  Courtier"  which  he 
begged  Castiglione  to  finish. 


to  see  the  oooks  oui 
a  single  glance  will  be  suflicieut,  uaiL;ss 
the  visitor  should  be  one  of  distinction 
and  influence." 

These  few  note's  give  little  Idea  of 
the  nature  of  Miss  Cartwright's  two 
volumes;  of  her  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  wars  and  intrigues,  the  life  and 
conversation  of  those  with  whom  Cas- 
tiglione associated;  of  his  own  accom- 
plishments as  poet,  dramatist,  diplo- 
mat 

Where  now  is  the  alabaster  organ 
sent  from  Naples  to  Leo  X,  said  to  be  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world? 
Castigllone,    knowing    that   his  dear 
friend  Isabella  d'Este  wanted  it,  bought 
it  in  1522  and  sent  it  to  Mantua  on  the 
back  of  12  mules  with  an  escort  of  four 
horsemen.   We  read  of  Castiglione's  life 
In  the  country,   his  seeking  a  well- 
endowed  wife,  for  he  was  long  in  debt. 
,  There  were   quack  remedies   for  the 
I  plague  "with  its  cruel  game."  Roberto 
!  da  Bari  danced  with  such  grace  and 
'  enjoyment  that  he  did  not  pause  to 
pick  up  his  fallen  cloak  and  slippers. 
The  passage  of  the  English  Channel 
I  was  dreaded  by  every  traveler. 

I         QUARRELLING  CHILDREN 

I  (From  Archibald  Marshall's  "Simple  Stories") 

And  Christine  Tong  said  yes  it  was, 
and  you  are  a  thief  and  she  is  a  tell- 
tale, and  I  don't  want  to  be  friends  with 
you  any  more. 

And  Susan  said  I  don't  want  to  either, 
you  smell. 

The  tragedy  of  the  very  latest  fashion 
Is  that  it  is  the  first  to  become  old- 
,  fashioned. — ^Harold  Speed.  ^ 


jj.siiouiUAi  I,  Uieie  be  a  space  between  " 


!    In  1499  Castiglione  saw  Louis  XII 
'  make  his  trlumphil  entry  '■^'■^  ""f '  •  ■ 
;  vv'lien  a  Venitan  describing  the  occupa- 
i  ion  of  the  city  wiOvc.  ±  -  ' 

;i  dirty  people.  Everywhere  in  the  Cas- 
ello  there  is  dirt  and  foulness,  such 
iS  Signor  Lodovico  (Sforza)  would  not 
have  allowed  for  the  world!  The  French 
captains  spit  upon  the  floor  of  these 
riplendid  halls,  and  their  sold,  ers  outrage 
womeii  openly  in  the  streets."  Castig- 
lione wrote  in  the  "Cortegiano"  thai  me 
French  believed  only  in  the  nobility  of 
arms,  and  counted  all  the  rest  as 
i  nothing.  "They  not  only  despise  learn- 
ing but  they  abhor  it,  and  hold  scholars 
to  be  the  vilest  of  men." 


At  the  Italian  courts,  not  only  at 
Urbino,  learning  and  the  arts  were  set 
above  all  things,  among  some  rulers  as 
above  even  military  glory.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  classics  were  as  familiar  as 
the  Italian  poets.  CastigUone  believed 
that  a  boy  should  begin  by  learning 
Greek,  then  Latin;  his  own  favorite 
poets  were  Virgil  and  TibuUus;  Cicero, 
ids  writer  in  prose.  Describing  at 
length  the  glories  of  the  ducal  palace 
at  Urbino,  the  architecture,  the  furni- 
ture, t.y)estries,  costly  table  equipment, 
paintlr.fes,  Miss  Cartwrlght  dwells  upon 
the  library  which  the  good  Duke  Fed- 
erico called  the  finest  jewel  of  his  crown. 
The  duties  of  the  librarian — several 
noted  scholars  served  in  turn — and  the 
regulations  drawn  up  for  their  guid- 
ance and  the  benefit  of  visiting  students 
might  be  profitably  observed  by  li- 
brarians today.  Personages  of  learning 
aiid  importance  should  be  courteously 
treated,  but  watched  "to  see  that  no 
pages  are  removed;  when  strangers  ask 


I  It  seema  that  children  in  England 
coUect  "silver  paper,"  thinking  they  can 
I  thus  be  of  aid  to  hospitals;  that  this 
I  tinfoil  has  a  value;  hospitals,  glad  to 
receive  the  tinfoil,  request  that  it  be 
kept  flat,  not  rolled  up  In  balls,  for  the 
smelters  to  whom  it  Is  sold  prefer  It  flat. 
I  The  youngsters  in  our  little  village 
collected  tlnfoU,  begged  it  from  chewers 
of  tobacco,  and  made  balls  of  It;  not 
to  help  the  State  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, the  only  hospital  in  the  village, 
but  to  glory  over  a  boy  whose  ball  was 
smaller.  In  those  days  the  chewers 
of  tobacco  rejoiced  In  fine  cut,  either 
Anderson's  "Solace,"  or,  perhaps  a  little 
later,  "Mayflower,"  manufactured  at 
Detroit  by  one  Bagley,  Governor  Bagley 
of  Michigan.  Anderson's  was  a  stiong- 
cr  tobacco.  Was  it  not  In  his  New 
York  shop  that  a  pretty  ^1  worked, 
whose  murder  led  Poe  to  write  the 
"Mystery  of  Marie  Roget"?  Plug  to- 
bacco was  not  so  often  chewed  In  the 
village.  ~ 

Apropos  of  Poe  as  a  writer  of  detec- 
tive stories,  Eino  Railo  has  recently 
asserted  that  Conan  Doyle  is  a  direct 
imitator  of  Poe;  that  Dupln  and  Poe 
the  narrator  became  Sherlock  Hohnes 
and  Wateon.  "All  the  features  that  give 
to  Conan  Doyle's  stories  their  special 
character,  namely  the  two  chief  charac- 
ters Hohnes  and  Watson,  their  friend- 
ship, character  and  secluded  bachelor 
quarters,  crime  and  Its  detection  by 
quasl-sclentlfic  methods,  even  the  gen- 
eral method  and  style  of  narration,  are 
found  ready  to  hand  In  the  Rue  Morgue 
story  and  appear  unchanged,  except  for 
the  names,  In  Conan  Doyle's  works." 

FOR  MR.  GOODWIN'S  ATTENTION 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  Newark  recently  August  Frey 
stupidly  permitted  an  automobile  to 
knock  him  down.  Filled  with  remoi-se, 
he  .sprang  up  and  cried:  "It's  all  right 
driver!  I'm  not  hurt!"  But  the  driver' 
got  out  and  punched  August's  nose  for 
getting  In  the  way.  At  least  some 
motorists  have  enough  spunk  left  to 
fight  for  their  rights. 

OSWALD  OF  WESLEYAN. 

_  Watson,  what  do  you  make  of  this 
"Personal"  In  a  London  newspaper: 

"What  pumble  pumbled  a  bumble 
cumbled  Kumble  Esumbles  by  Lumble 
Jumble"? 

Is  this  a  cipher,  giving  information  to 
a  crook,  plotting  a  burglary,  or  a 
message  from  a  lover  to  a  girl  whose 
parents  frown  on  corresp<indence  and 
his  wooing? 

"IT'S" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Miss  Ruth  Brooks  said  recently  in 
The  Herald:  "When  the  word  'It's'  has 
an  apostrophe,  Its  meaning  changes  and 
It  becomes  the  contraction  of  'it  is.' " 
Is  not  "it  's"  rather  than  "It's"  the 
proper  contraction  of  "It  Is"?— that  Is, 


iol  sueet.s,  though  they  are  luliablted  ap- 


and  "'«"?     In  Marshall  T.  Blgelow'iparentiy  'by "blameiess"per^^^^^^ 
"Handbook  of  Punctuation,"  he  say^are  "Tales  of  Mean  Streets,"  stories  of 
after  giving  several  examples  of  th(  "nfortunate  or  comical  dwellers  iu  Lon- 

markihg  of  the  eUslon  of  a  syllable  bj  ^"^^0'' on  ^^strf  eTof  plris'^b'LS 
an  apostrophe:  "In  all  cases  where  tw^."^"°  °"  I 
wordS  are  thus  made  Into  one  s.^llabl^^^^'^^Jton  L?^'',  hLt^ /.f .  Jo,?.Pn^ 
a  space  should  be  left  between  the  words  f£  ff°'^°t?thft  rr,tii««'lr,?ivP.Hn^a? 
as  though  they  were  not  abbreviated.! 
One  of  the  illustrations  which  he  give 
to  exemplify  the  spacing  which  he  thu 
says  there  should  be  when  two  word 
are  abbreviated  in  pronunciation  Infe 
one  is  "Love's  Labor  's  Lost." 
Brookline.  f  INQUIRER, 


WE  TWO 

If  I,  whose  head  the  signs  of  wliite: 
show. 

Met  you,  my  Self  of  forty  years  ago 
(A  ghostly  sort  of  tete-a-tete 
In  the  dim  corridors  of  Fate) 


ler. 


Mr.  George  H.  Cunningham  is  the  au- 
thor of  "London:  Being'  a  Comprehen- 
sive Survey  of  the  History,  Tradition 
and  Historical  Associations  of  Building- 
Arranged  Under  Streets  in  Alphabetical 
Order."  This  book  of  over  900  large 
pages  is  published  in  this  country  by' 
E.  p.  Dutton  &  Co.  A  short  preface  is' 
followed  by  an  introduction  s'nowing  t'at 
giowth  and  development  of  London 
However  distance  may  enchantment  from  the  days  of  the  "Palaeolithic  floor'^ 
lend,  of  the  city  to  the  present  time.  Th 

I  wonder  if  I'd  like  you,  O  my  friend!.  |  motto  for  the  book  is  Dr.  Johnson's  n 

Imark:  "Sir,  if  you  wish  to  have  a  ju 
I  am  not  sure:  I  fear  that  I  can  find  notion  of  the  magnitude  of  this  ctiy  yo 
No  traces  of  the  philosophic  mind:      must  not  be  satisfied  with  seeing  1 
You're  ignorant  and  rather  vain;    great  streets  and  squares,  but  mus 
Your  views  are  crude,  your  talk  inanesurvey  the  innumerable  Uttle  lanes  an 
(Mostly  of  girls  and  dapces  you've  beericourts.    It  is  not  the  shewy  evolutlo 

at):  [of  buildings,  but  in  the  multiplicity  o. 

I  do  not  like  your  morals,  or  your  hat.,'human  habitations  which  are  croudec 

together,  that  the  wonderful  immensit 


Yet  here  we  are  together,  hopeless 
twins. 

And  shall  be  Judged  for  one  another's 
sins, 

(I  for  your  errors  of  the  start. 
You  for  my  deeds  of  harder  heart); 


of  London  consists." 

And  .so  the  reader  01'  this  amazi: 
book  begins  with  Abbey  Road  St.  Johi 
Wood. 

I    "1.  John  MacWhirt«r,  the  artist,  buU 
himself  a  house  here  which  he  callc. 
Since  In  so  many  things  we  disagree,  Gordon  House,  and  Uved  in  it  fbr  mai. 
Which  of  the  two  of  us  is  really  Me?  years. 

H.  P.  M.       "20.    Maxine  Elliott,  the  America 
— —  actress,  has  made  her  home  here  for  ti' 
There  is  always  a  public  for  that  Past  few  years, 
which  cannot  be  understood,  since  It    "27.   Mme.  Trebelll,  the  singer,  live 
saves  one  the  trouble  of  trying  to  im-  here  for  some  Ume. 
derstand. — Manchester  Guardian.         i    "44-    John  Gibson  Lockhart,  Scott 
 * —                       j  son-in-law,  lived  here  during  his  la; 

Mr.  Hllalre  Belloc  Is  qvwted  as  saying:  ^^^^U^oSs^hved  in  Abbey  Road.  Ed; 
"In  a  very  short  time  the  demand  for  mvmd  Yates,  novelist  and  joumalls 
Hell  wiU  return."  lived  here  in  1860." 

Archdeacon  Sinclah-  used  to  tell  about    "^^^   ^'^^^  ^^^^ 
'  one  Torrey  who  held  revival  meetings 


In  Albert  Hall,  London.  He  was  preach 
Ing  one  day  about  the  number  of  per 
sons  who  had  gone,  or  would  go,  to  hell. 
Citing  Instances,  he  said:  "I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  a  near  relation  of  my  own-^my 


aunt,  in  fact— died  impenitent  and  has  =»h  idea  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  incredib 


certainly  gone  to  hell."    On  this 


young  man  In  the  congregation  got  upfevery  man  and  woman  mentioned,  b 
and  made  for  the  door.    '  Yes,  said 


with  Zoar  stree' 
Southwark.  "John  Bunyan  preached  i 
Zoar  Chapel,  which  stood  on  the  le: 
of  the  street  going  toward  Gravel  Lan- 
and  about  100  feet  from  the  lane." 


A  glance  at  the  index  of  80  page 
double  columns,  closely  printed,  will  gi^ 


industry  and  research.     Not  only 


[Torrey,  "and  there  is  a  young  man  who 
'will  certainly  go  to  hell,  too."  He^ 
dwelt  on  this  supposition,  while  the 
yoimg  man,  apparently  undisturbed, 
v.alked  till  he  reached  the  door.  Then 
he  turned  and  said  to  Torrey:  "Ta-ta. 
I  I'm  off!  Any  message  for  auntie?  Or 
'shall  I  Just  tell  her  you'll  see  her 
later." 

lAs  the  World  Wags:  i 
I    The  other  day  I  asked  the  'ooss  hoW' 

the  owner's  son  was  succeeding  as  a 
[reporter  and  he  answered:  "Fine.  He 

hasn't  been  around  here  for  a  month,; 

and,  if  he  continues  to  remkln  away,[ 

I'll  raise  his  pay." 

OLD  SOAK. 


M.  S.  writes:  "I  read  in  English  noV' 
els  about  'green  gage  pliuns.'  Why 
'gage'?" 

Sir  W.  Gage,  of  a  Suffolk  family,  im- 
ported, about  1725,  plum  trees  from 
Spain  or  Italy.  The  produce  was  known 
in  his  district  as  "green  Gage  plums.' 
They  were  roundish,  green,  fine  flavored 
The  poor  and  shabby  practitioner  in 
Shaw's  "Doctor's  Dilemma"  recom 
mends  for  nervous  disorders  "a  pound 
every  day,  half  an  hour  before  lunch." 

■As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Woman's  National  Democratic! 
Club  has  offered  $100  for  the  best  slo-  j 
gan  for  the  1928  campaign.    Very  well,  I 
ladies,  kindly  send  me  a  certified  checli 
for  the  hundred  berries.    Here's  your 
slogan: 

"Hip  Ilcker,  hip  licker,  yes,  that  Is 

my  cheer. 
Hip,  hip!  for  hip  licker.  Hip,  hip!  too 

beer!" 

^  R.  H.  L. 

And  Watson,  what  of  this  "Personal"? 
"H?.  Pzl.  nt,  I,  too,  respt.  yr,  sk.  wsh 
hd,  mt,  U,  tho,  wl,  rte,  D  of  E." 

■Whatever  it  signifies,  Germany  is  the 
only  nation  which  thinks  it  important 
to  keep  right  on  announcing  that  it  was 
not  guilty  of  bringing  on  the  World 
War. — ^Knoxville  Journal. 


there  are  classified  groups:  Auctir 
rooms,  patients  in  Bedlam,  books  whe 
written    (thiis   Thackeray   wrote  t! 
closing  chapters  of  "The  Newcomes" 
36  Onslow  square,  where  he  planned  'n 
Cornhill  Magazine,  and  living  here  mac 
his  only  attempt  to  enter  Parliameni 
booksellers,  cemeteries,  churches,  club 
duels,  gates,  halls,  hospitals,  hotels,  joi 
nals,  kings,  mansions,  markets,  mu 
rooms,  pictures  (.where  painted),  pn 
ons,  prize  fights,  schools,  taverns,  the 
tres,  etc. 

An  extraordinary  feature  of  tliis  ind 
if  the  list  of  characters  in  literatui 
where  they  lived  and  what  they  d; 
there,  characters  in  general:  'Walt^ 
Bcsant's  characters,  Dickens's  (over  5) 
columns  closely  printed),  Conan  Doyle 
Gissings's,  Smollett's,  Thackeray's.  T! 
Sairey  Gamp  nursed  Mr.  Lewsome  at 
High  Holborn,  the  site  of  the  "Bull  a 
Anchor"    tavern,    called    in  "Man 
Chuzzlfewix"  the  "Bull"  inn.  Nothii 
apparently,  has  escaped  Mr.  Cunnii; 
ham.    If  Alexander  Pope  lived  at 
Berkeley  street,  Piccadilly,  before 
went  to  Twickenham,  Mrs.  Howar' 
mistress  of  Louis  Napoleon  (aftf 
Napoleon  HI)  lived  there  late*, 
in  Berkeley  square  that  Beau  Bru- 
in  1813,  "on  his  way  home  after  a  ! 
night  at  cards,  picked  a  sixpence 
ot  the  gutter  and  ever  afterward  \<. 
it  on  his  watch  chain,  claiming  tha  f 
brought  him  good  luck."    Is  there  i  \ 
of  "The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drooi  5 
John  Jasper  stopped  at  the  Falcon  Hi  j 
in  Falcon  square,  while  Mr.  Grewgi  I 
had  chambers  at  10  Staple  Inn,  K  | 
born.    Drood  was  entertained  there  \ 
dinner  and  Rosa  went  there  for  ret  ■ 
from  Jasper.    Hawthorne  stumbled  '; 
Staple  Inn  during  his  first  visit  to  L- 
don  and  wrote  about  it.  Blondin, 
tight-rope  walker,  lived  in  Finchley  1 
in  a  house  afterward  occupied  by  "Po. 
Moore,    the   negro   minstrel.  Arm 
those  who  lived  in  Finchley  road  v 
Mme.  Nordlca,   Mme.  Tietjens^  M 


The  history  of  streets  lu  large  cities 
'  may  be  made  anecdotically  entertaining, 
j  There  Is  also  a  psychology  of  streets. 
[Balzac  ■wrote  of  houses  tliat  were  sinis- 
|ter,  suggestive  of  stormy  passions  and 


Scalchi,  Pinero,  Wyndham  and  Flore 
St.  John  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  at 
height  of  her  popularity.  Paderev 
gave  his  lirst  concert  in  London  at 
James  hall  (now  the  Piccadilly  Hotel 


Let  no  one  think  that  we  have  ! 
merely  a  catalogue.  The  book  is  crow!! 
with  anecdotes,  descriptions,  dissei;^ 
tions.    Mr.  Cunningham  writes  ii 
breezy  manner,  with  humor  as  wel'J 

on 


264 


am 
Th( 

Mr. 
Mo 


I  .    Taking         uook  la  hand,  oiie 
mpted  to  read  and  read,  no  mat- 
.   where  it  is  opened.    Would  one 
;  revive  his  historical  knowledge?   It  wa.'s 
'   he  Chapter  Coffee  House,  now  49-50 
■.noster  row^,  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
.0  Turner,  Uiat  Lord  Rochester  (Earl 
Mimerset)  and  the  Countess  of  E.sscx 
ned   the   murder  of   Sir  Thomas 
bui-T,'.  "The  poison  with  which  the 
'   ^  done  was  prepared  here  by 
1  uer,  a  fortune  teller  and  an 

, ■■y.  and  was  given  to  the  vlc- 
;  lull  m  ltU5.  Mrs.  Turner  lives  in  fame 
:  .is  the  inventor  of  yellow  starch.  Starch 
{ for  stiffening  the  elaborate  ruffles  of 
j  the  period  had  been  introduced  Into 
i  England  by  Mrs.  Guilham,  wife  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  coachman.    The  novelty  was 
\  ery  popular  and  different  clas-ses  used 
,  different  colors.    The  Puritans  opposed 
the  custom  at  first,  but  finally  used  blue 


lu.v,.^  »,^...E,  "j^vj  to  uie  arms  oi  nei 

green;  but  when  Mrs.  Turner  invented  happily  as  possible 
\ellow  it  was  immediately  adopted  by 
tlie  nobility  as  their  special  distinction."' 
Did  it  not  go  out  of  fashion  after  her 
execution?  It  was  at  this  Coffee  House 
:hat  Swedenborg  received  his  first  splr- 
' "al  manifestation  in  1743. 


le  sugge.s-  DC  looK  ai  an 

aorable  i.  i.mnd— half  tea 

oom— but  siie,  ii  .,eiin.s,  is  annoyed  by 
ubUshers.  Happy  lady,  they  want  her 
ovel  and  she  ha.s  only  written  to  the 
ilrd  divorce.  She  is  .sorry— so  sorry— 
ut  her  duty  is  to  write  and  then  he 
)a.\es,  and  coaxes  until  she  consents 
<  go  with  him  as  soon  as  she  finishes 
le  present  chapter. 

The  chapter  is  never  finished.  A 
ece  and  a  nephew  are  brought  and 
t  on  the  novelist's  hands.  Again 
e  Is  urged  by  duty  to  look  after  them 
d  the  long  suffering  fiance  is  cor- 
\  'fh.^  K^M^  scouts— accordtag 

tt»e  subtitles— and  almost  married 
ag^Unst  his  Will  in  the  absence  of  his 
earnest  and  conscientious  fiancee  ,She 
has  taken  the  children  to'  the  country 
A  irlend,  a  loyal  friend,  arranges  that 
fi?^  J  ,  "^''^^  compromised  Instead  of 
the  girl  who  has  tried  to  force  herself— ' 
and  how— upon  the  loyal  man,  but  with  i 
duty  driving  the  original  and  right  gir  ' 


arch  Themselves.'  Racing  men  used  ^"The  a^l  orher'^Aance  "lirfni^"'' 
reen:  but  when  Mrs.  Turner  inventert  v,.^„<t„      1  "1;^^.    nance— all  ends  as 


C.  M.  D. 


I  lhat 
^ua 


or ; 
me? 
llStg: 
for  ■ 
1  Ad' 


If 


dr. 
••d 
au 
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"A  Florentine  diary  from  1450  to  | 
1516"  by  Luca  Landucci,  continued  by  I 


'urn  to  Piccadilly.  No.  138,  now  the 
Lyceum  Club   (ladies)   "Old  Q,"  the 

foarth  Duke  of  Queensbm-y  would  sit  an  anonymous  writer  till  1542  with 
"ogling  the  girls  witn  his  one  eye.    In  notes  by  lodoco  Del  Badla.  translated 

from  the  Italian  by  Alice  de  Rosen  Jer- 
vis,  with  10  illustrations,  including  a 
picture  of  the  execution  of  Savonarola 
and  his  companions  from  a  16th  century 
original.  Published  by  E.  P.  Button 
and  Co.,  308  pages.  There  is  a  good  in- 
dex. 


pi 

d(j 


eJ  I 


his  later  years  he  was  unable  to  walk 
and  used  to  be  let  down  from  the  bal- 
cony In  a  £>ath  chair.  ...  It  is  re- 
corded that  in  the  drawing  room  of  his 
house  the  duke  and  three  of  the  most 
beauljful  women  m  London  enacted  the 
scene  of  Paris  and  the  Goddesses  in 
proper  costume — or  lack  oi  ;t — and  the 
duke  presented  a  gilded  apple  to  the 
divinity  of  his  choice." 

It  was  in  the  chapel  of  Kensal  Green 
cemetery  that  Moncure  D.  Conway 
"the  American  abolitionist  and  Unita- 
rian minister,  conducted  the  funeral 
services  of  Artemus  Ward  (Charles  P. 
Bioune),  when  he  died  London  in 
1866."  But  did  not  Artemus  die  in  a.i 
English  seaside  town?  Was  not  his 
death  in  1867?  (we  are  now  far  from 
Ijooks  of  leference 

Tmly  an  amazing  work,  this  "Lon- 
don," as  engrossii.g  a:>  it  is  valuable. 
—  

R.  G.  W.  proposes  Mrs.  Knee,  chirop- 
odist, of  Mancliester,  N.  H.,  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Herald's  hall  of  fame.  She 
stoops  to  conquer. 

The  most  universal  automatic  action 
in  the  world  today  is  that  of  a  lac&' 
striving,  with  indifferent  success,  to 
draw  a  curtain  over  her  kneesv — ^Ernes'' 
Raymood, 


This  Florentine,  a  gentle,  kind- 
hearted,  pious  soul,  began  his  diary 
with  these  words:  "I  record  that  on  the 
15th  October,  1450,  I,  Luca,  son  of  An- 
tonio, sdn  of  Luca  Landucci,  a  Floren- 
tine citizen,  of  about  14  years  of  age, 
went  to  learn  book-keeping  from  a  mas- 
ter called  Calandra:  and  praise  God! 
I  succeeded.  And  on  the  15th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1452,  I  entered  the  shop  of  the 
apothecary  Francesco  at  the  sign  of 
the  Scala  in  The  Mercato  Vecchio." 
(This  was  the  old  market  now  replaced 
by  the  Piazza  Vittorio-Emanuele.) 

Landucci  lived  in  stormy  years;  years 
of  conspiracies  and  wars,  of  tortures, 
,  burnings  and    hangings.     When  the 
j  Medici  were  expelled  in  1494,  he  pitied 
]  the  young  cardinal,  kneeling  in  terror 
,1  at  a  window  of  his  palace.    A  follower 
of  Savonarola,  Landucci  described  in  de- 
tail the  execution:  how  the  hangman 
.stirred  the  fire  up  over  the  dead  bodies 
so  that  the  very  least  piece  was  con- 
surned.    The  last  bit  of  dust  was  car- 
ried to  the  Amo;  "nevertheless  a  few 
good  men  had  so  much  faith  that  they 
gathered  some  of  the  floating  ashes  to- 
gether in  fear  and  secrecy,  because  it 
was  as  much  as  one's  life  was  worth 
to  say  a  word,  so  anxious  were  the  au- 
thorities  to  destroy  every  relic."  Wnat 

This  is  PauV  Wlalteman's  week^at  th^  def  S%n  Chr1s?mTsV"ghfi"^^^^^  "t'l^^ 
Metropolitan  Theatre.    The  last  doubt  i  Joes  of  Savonarola  made  an  old'horsa 


PAUL  WHITEMAN 
AT  METROPOUTAN 


that  he  might  share  !t  with  the  feature 
picture  Is  dispelled  the  minute  Mr. 
Whltemah's  mu.sical  shoulders  and 
.swinging  baton  take  their  piace  in  front 
of  the  crimson  coated  orchustra.  Again 
j^za  assails  one,  but  what  Jazz!  It  has 
the  throb  and  beat  of  a  softly  crooned 
lullaby  gone  a  bit  wild.  I',  approaches 
the  border  of  tumult  and  edges  away 
nicely,  musically.  If  Jazz  is  ta'c.ng  Us 
place  as  American  music,'  may  It  be 
Mr.  "Wlilteman's  kind. 

After  two  sele-tions,  one  of  which 
was  "111  Always  Remembei  You,"  Mr. 
Whlteman  Introduces  a  member  of  his 
organization  and  leaves  the  stage.  The 
name  of  the  short  person  with  a  blue 
nose  and  versatile  violin  did  not  pene 
trate  but  his  comedy  did.  It  Is  seldom 
one  sees  a  vloDn  played  with  such 
dexterity  or  a  toiie  evolved  from  the 
medium  of  a  bicycle  pump. 

Mr.  Whlteman  s  next  numbei'S  were 
a  "Study  in  Blue,"  by  D.  Savine,  a 
rollectlon  of  old  favSrites  wlrh  the 
members  of  the  orchestra  dressed  ln| 
silver  and  gilt  jackets,  some  vangs,  a 
clever  trio  In  frorit  of  the  drop  and  a 
musical  finale.  Mr.  Whlteman  has  beeni 
called  the  King  of  Jazz  and  he  rules' 


tortured,  run  about  in  the  church!  A 
few  years  before  they  had  put  ink  In 
basins,  smeared  with 
dirt  the  pulpit,  "violating  it  before  the 
ciucifix  where  the  word  of  God  is 
spoken.'  In  many  churches  asafoedlta 
wa^  put  in  the  censers,  goats  let  loose 

inff         i  ^^"^  ^^^^  taken 

loff  Our  Lady  of  San  Marco  and  given 
to  a  courte.san."    These  things,  Lan- 

fn  trl^^,^  8°°^  and  Wise  men 

to  tremble  with  fear  for  a  Judgment 


well. 

The  photoplay  *o  ^.^^  „^ 
'■  -Another,"  a  film  comedy,  starring  Flor- 
i  ence  Vldor.  With  the  thinnest  of  plots 
:  and  an  abundance  of  hard-working  sub- 
I  titles,  the  picture  endures  and  Its  star 
I  manages  to  be  charming  if  not  distract- 
I  Ingly  funny. 

As    a    novelist   without    the  usual 


There  is  much  about  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Plsans  and  the  Florentines. 
When  the  Pisans,  beseiged,  were  starv- 
ing, a  woman  obtained  bread  from  their 
foes;  her  mother  would  not  touch  if 
"Take  away  the  bread  of  the  accursed 
I  Florentines;  I  had  rather  die."  Nine 
years  before,  Landucci  told  of  Pisan  wo- 
nien  who  came  out  clothed  only  in  their 
chemises.  The  troops  suspected  them 
01  carrying  messages.  "The  soldiers 
\.ere  so  shameless  as  to  search  them  to 
their  skins,  and  they  found  letters  to 
the  Popes  son.  Think  what  wars  bring 
aoout.     The  innumerable    cases  that 

it  ail"'  ''"^  °^  ^^"■''^ 

It  was  an  age  of  all  sorts  of  crime 
of  assassinations.  "It  was  permitted  bv 
the  Lord"  that  Landucci's  son,  Ben° 


— .v..  jjaimuccis  son,  Bene- 

is  "One  Woman  to'  I  was  stabbed  by  no  means  slightly 

 1,.     — 4 —  t:.i„_   I   we  cannot  think  by  whom  as  he  has 

never  offended  anyone  ...  it  hap- 
T  ^'if,'?, punishment  of  our  other  sins, 
fhof  L^^^,*^"",  aggressor,  as  I  hope 
that  the  Lord  may  pardon  me,  a-id 
ii^^}'  V?,,  *f  P^'  f^on  him  and  not  .send 

,      -    -    without   the   usual  I  ?ffJi.f'«f.!"JoF  this.'-  ^ 

S,-i.»n-'idge  on  her  nose.  Miss  Vidor  smiles  '"'^  *  ""iejgrl_to  obtain  a  pearl  neck- 
"Sw,  f^r  fiance  (Theodore  von  Eltz)  when  i  ~  -r-  ■v-^"- 

"m:-"-     


■^.4.nri  Bidou's  "CThopin"'  was  published  in  Paris  two  years  ago.  T; 
lated  Into  English  by  Catherine  Ahson  Phillips,  It  is  published  by  Alfred 
Xnopf,  New  "Vork,  in  handsome  form,  with  the  paper,  type,  binding  pecul; 
to  his  house.    There  are  portraits  of  Chopin,  Delphine  Potocka.  Mar  . 
Wodzlnska,  Chopin's  sisters  (Isabella  Barcinska  and  Louise  Jendrezejewic. 
George  Sand,  and  other  illustrations;  there  are  measures  in  musical  nota- 
tion.  The  appendix  comprises  a  catalogue  of  Chopin's  works,  and  a  blSliog- 
Taphy,   The  latter  is,  perhaps  inevitably,  not.  complete.    We .  regret  to  say 
there  is  no  index. 

The  biography  is  in  four  parts:  Chopin  in  Poland  (1810-1830);  the 
early  years  in  Paris  (1831-1837);  Lelia  (1838-1847);  the  death  agony.  M. 
Bidou's  notes,  they  are  many  and  interesting,  are  put  at  the  end  of  each 
part.  It  would  be  of  greater  convenience  to  the  reader  if  these  notes  were 
truly  footnotes,  although  the  appearance  of  the  pages  might  thus  suffer. 


M.  Bidou  has  written  an  excellent  life  'of  Chopin  which  deserves  the 
dress  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Knopf.   This  biography  should  pleass  and  instruct 
the  amateur,  that  is,  the  lover  of  music  and  of  romantic  adventures,  and 
the  professional  musician.    The  book,  first  of  all.  is  distinguished  by  its 
.sanity.    The  early  biographers  of  Chopin  were  not  fully  informed  about  \ 
l^is  life.    Liszt  was  inclined  to  rhapsodize.    Nlecks  was  entertaining  but  ( 
diffuse,  taking  -two  octavo  volumes  for  his  subject,  writing  about  George  ' 
Sand  in  a  melodramatic  manner,  regarding  her  as  a  demon.  Huneker's 
life  of  Chopin  is  valuable,  especially  for  the  many  pages  devoted  to  the 
analj'sis  and  "appreciation,"  at  times  lush,  of  the  composition.   Elie  Poiree's 
biography  is  to  be  commended  for  critical  independence  and  originality. 


Tlie  biographical  material  at  M.  Bidou's  command  is  interwoven  wifn 
analytical  discussion  of  certain  compositions;  the  subjects  are  not  separated 
as  in  Huneker's  biography. 

M.  Bidou  tells  the  story  of  Chopin's  life  clearly,  without  encumberinfj 
details;  one  gains  a  definite  idea  of  the  man's  character  from  his  boyhood 
to  his  death.  There  are,  inevitably,  quotations  from  Liszt,  Legouve,  Schu- 
mann, Niecks,  Poiree.  When  the  section  "Lelia"  is  reached,  we  read 
Balzac's  description  of  George  Sand  when  he  visited  her  at  Nchant.  Dis- 
cussing in  an  analytical  maimer  Chopin  as  pianist  and  composer,  M.  Bidou 
avoids  dryness  and  the  hifalutin  that  at  times  mars  even  Huneker's  elo- 
quent descriptions.  There  are  interesting  pages  about  the  nature  of  the 
polonaise,  the  mazurka,  and  other  Polish  dances.  We  are  assured  that  there 
is  no  polonaise  music  dating  further  back  than  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  There  is  a  long  description  of  the  artistic  life  in  Paris  when 
Chopin  went  there  in  1831. 


he  was  a  joyous  lad,  delighting  in  mockery,  mimicry,  even  buffonery. 
He  continued  so  until  his  wretched  health  made  him  melancholj-.  It  was 
thought  by  his  friends  that  he  would  have  made  a  capable  actor.  Yet  in 
his  soul  was  the  racial  sadness,  "that  vague  yearning,  the  Polish  word  for 
V  hich  is  'zal.' "  In  his  later  years  he  was  indifferent  to  nature.  He  WTOtc 
i'om  Nohant:  "I  was  not  made  for  the  countr\-."  Paris  and  its  salons 
v/ere  dearer  to  him;  though  from  Vienna  he  WTote  to  his  father:  "I  an^ 
bored  with  all  these  dinners,  evening  parties,  concerts  and  balls  ...  I 
cannot  live  in  the  way  I  should  like.  I  have  to  dress,  put  on  evening  shoes  I 
arrange  my  hair  and  appear  in  people's  drawing  rooms  with  a  smiling  face  | 
but  when  I  get  back  to  my  room,  I  thunder  at  the  piano." 

This  thundering  must  have  been  of  the  kind  that  accompanies  a  sun 
mer  shower  in  the  distance,  for  as  a  pianist  he  was  constantly  taken 
task  for  the  comparative  lack  of  tonal  volume.   Playing  in  Paris  when 
was  in  good  physical  condition,  praised  for  elegance,  brilliance,  polish, 
was  criticized  for  drawing  only  a  small  tone  from  the  i/iano,  "resembli 
in  this  respect  the  majority  of  German  pianists."    After  a  concert  — 
Vienna  (1829)  he  wrote  to  his  parents:    "It  is  said  here  almost  unanimou' 
that  I  play  too  softly,  or,  rather,  too  tenderly,  for  the  public.    They  r. 
t;sed  to  the  big  drum  of  the  virtuosi.   .   .   .   But  I  had  rather  they  sa 
I  was  too  gentle  than  too  violent."  ■. 

What  would  he  think  of  the  pianists  of  today  who  pound  and  thum 
his  works;  speak  of  the  "heroic  side  "  of  the  composer,  "the  greater  Chopiii 
say  that  the  poetic  tenderness  of  his  performance  was  due  to  the  pianos  of  hi 
time  and  his  own  physical  weakness. 


Chopin's  love  of  Bach's  music  is  well-known.    His  admiration 
Handel's  is  not  so  often  quoted.    It  was  in  Berlin  that  he  heard  Handc: 
"Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day."  He  wrote  to  his  parents  that  it  "gripped '  hir  , 
■  it  was  what  came  nearest  to  that  ideal  of  sublime  music  which  I  bear 
the  depths  of  my  soul." 


The  chapter  on  Chopin  as  a  pianist  and  teacher  begins  with  the  re 
marks  of  a  Parisian  critic  concerning  Chopin's  "personality,  of  wh-  ; 
nobody  else  possessed  the  secret,  and  which  inspired  Chopin's  pla^ 
The  critic,  comparing  him  with  Liszt  and  Thalberg,  who  caUed 
t'.-ansports  of  passion,  added:    "Chopin  arouses  them  too.  but  of  a 
^ehement  and  clamorous  nature,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  a  more  i  ^ 
mate  fibre,  a  gentle  emotion  which  he  stirs  in  the  heart."    This  chapt,; 
is  of  especial  Interest  to  teachers  and  students  of  the  piano,  but  the  genei> 
reader  will  turn  to  the  pages  describing  the  life  of  Chopin  with  George  Sar-i 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  in  Paris  Chopin  received  20  francs  a  Icssl 
He  said  that  he  was  not  fitted  to  give  concerts.  "The  crowd  embarras. 
me,  I  feel  stifled  by  their  hurried  breathing,  paralysed  by  their  curie 
glances,  mute  before  these  strange  faces."  Obliged  to  face  the  public 
Paris  in  1848 — he  needed  the  money — the  tickets  for  his  concert  were 
francs  each,  ah  enormous  price  at  that  time,  and  they  were  obtained  or. 
through  influence.  In  London  that  year,  two  concerts  brought  him  near 
300  guineas;  at  three  evening  parties  he  received  £20  for  playing  at  each  pr 

Wliat  separated  George  Sand  and  Chopin?    Sentimental  blographc 
have  represented  her  as  bearing  him  away  to  endure  hardships  at  Major 
of  insulting  him  by  her  portrait  of  Prince  Karol  in  her  novel,  "Lucre 
Floriani,"  of  killing  him  by  the  violence  of  her  passion.    She  has  b 
cruelly  treated  by  the  great  majority  of  Chopin's  biographers.    M.  Bk 
leUs  the  story  calmly,  judiciallj'.    Neither  at  Majorca,  where  he  suff>; 
from  the  stormy  weather,  wxetched  food,  and  the  terror  and  phantoms^'^> 
.spired  by  the  cloister  in  which  they  lived,  nor  at  Nohant,  was  Chopin,  ^ 
account  of  his  health,  a  normal  and  always  companionable  being.  Tho-ln 


George  Sand  was  devoted  to  his  comfort — he  once  wrote  from  Noham 
"I  feel  as  calm  and  serene  as  a  swaddled  baby" — many  of  her  views  oi 
life,  love  and  religion  clashed  with  those  of  Chopin.'  He  was  reserved, 
easily  wounded,  of  an  aristocratic  nature,  a  devout  Catholic.   According  to 
his  sole  confidant  was  his  music.    "Uncultivated  roughness  repelled 
Everything  resembling  melodrama  whether  in  music  or  literature 
a  torture  to  him.   ...  An  art  which  left  nothing  to  the  imagina- 
would  have  seemed  to  him  immodest."  * 
tDid  Chopin  become  embittered  at  Nohant?    Did  he  show  temper, 
5usy,  acting  a?  though  he  had  rights  over  her  thoughts  and  actions? 
itever  tl?e  caupe  of  the  separation,  Chopin  never  composed  after  he  left 
and  Liszt  says  he  jsvas  inconsolable, 
lat  George.  Sand  exhausted  him  by  her  love,  as  some  insist,  is  non- 
.   She  wrote  on  this  subject  vrith  amazing  frankness  in  1847  to  Grzy- 
after  Chopin  had  been  ill. 
Bi^ou  has  wiitten  a  biography  of  Chopin;  not,  as  a  brilliant  coun- 
^an  of  his,  a  romantic  novel  with  Chopin  as  the  hero.  P.  h. 


and  thi'cy^^^^r  uM  a  vieli."  Wluie  i 
Host  wa«  elevated  in  Santa  Maria 
Piore,   Giuliano   de   Medici   and ' 
cesco  Norl  were  killed  near  the  I 
lir.  The  body  of  Jacobi  di  Pazzl  was 
nterred,  dragged  through  the  streets  ' 
d  when  they  came  to  the  door  of 
house,  they  tied  the  rope  to  the  door 
,  saying  'knock  at  the  door!'  and 
sy  made  great  sport  all  through  the 
Then  they  threw  the  body  Inro 
river  and  sang  a  song  "with  cer- 
rhjrmes"  ^mong  them  this  line: 
sef  ""3tc6p5~  is  ifoatihg  abWn  TlTe 
Amo."   Read  the  deeds  of  Cesare  Bor- 
gias's  troops  in  Florence;  one  of  such 
atrocious  nature  that  "I  do  not  knov/  if 
I  can  record  this  villainy,  which  made 
me  tremble  with  fear  of  God  on  hear- 
ing it."    Landucci  speaks  of  the  good 
behavior  of  French  troops  in  Florence, 
"Who  "were  In  our  houses  together  with 
[entlewomen,  but  there  was  never  an 
a  of  their  behaving  badly."  Three 
irderers  were  tortured  with  red  hot 
icers  all  through  the  city.  When  the 
;  was  low,  there  were  shouts  "Make 
red  hot   .    .    .   and  the  boys  were 
dy  to  assassinate  the  executioner  if 
did  not  do  his  work  well,  hence  they 
condemned  men)  shrieked  in  the 
lost  terrible  way.  And  all  this  I  saw." 
No  wonder  that  Landucci  at  one  time 
ote:  "Hell  seemed  open,  and  woe  to 
m  who  should  try  to  reprove  vice. 


In  the  Australian  bush  a  warrior  | 
wooed  and  won  the  belle  of  the  tribe. ; 
Other  suitors  disagreed  with  her  pref-  ■ 
erence  so  they  all  argued  the  question.  : 
The  girl's  parents,  not  pleased  with  her ! 
conduct,  beat  her.  Her  betrothed  came 
to  her  rescue.  When  the  discussion  was 
all  over  one  of  the  suitors  was  dead, 
two  were  seriously  wounded  ana  lo 
v/ere  hurt.  This  is  the  story  as  it  comes 
recently  from  Sydney. 

It  reminds  us  of  a  wedding  in  the 
Kentucky  mountain  region.   The  bnde 
and  the  groom  were  of  families  between 
whom  there  had  long  been  a  feud^  As 
the  girl  and  her  man  entered  the  little 
church  there  was  a  general  and  brilliant 
gunplay.  The  toridegroom  was  among  [ 
the  killed.  Arthe  bride  saw  him  and 
other  admirers  silent  m  death  ^e  was  j 
heard  to  remark:  "These  au-  self-cock-  , 
ing  shooting  irons  are  playing  heU  with 
my  matrimonial  prospects."  | 

iSign  displayed  in  a  Swiss  su;all  hotel) 
"Strange  gentlemen  will  to  please  not 
to  dress  for  dinner,  as  this  costume 
flutters  the  souls  of  the  maid  folk  and 
no  work  is  resulted.  Humbly  asked." 


But  there  are  many   curious  notes 
lOut  the  plague,    influenza,  terrible 
irms,  thunderbolts,  animals,  earth- 
akes,  miracles,  strange  superstitions, 
nducci  delighted  in  stories  about  mcn- 
rs.  A  Spaniard  gained  much  money 
showing  a  boy  of  13;  instead  of  be-  I 
g  only  one  boy  there  were  two  at- 
'tached  to  one  another  in  an  extract  di-  j 
narv  way.  "The  boys  did  ndt  seem  great-  ' 
.ly  troubled."  At  Venice  a  boy  was  bora  | 
with  its  mouth  split  up  to  its  nose;  one  | 
eye  was  by  the  nose,  the  other  behind  , 
the  ear;  the  face  was  cracked  all  over,  , 
as  if  it  had  been  hacked  with  a  knife 
and  on  the  forehead  was  a  horn.  They  ; 
iBay  that  the  lower  parts  of  its  body  i 
was  very  strange,  and  it  had  an  animal's  | 
tail.  It  died  when  the  horn  was  cut  off. 
At  Padua  one  was  bom  with  two  heads 
and  two  hands  on  each  arm.  In  Venetia 
a  woman  of  60  gave  birth    to  three 
children  at  once.    "Such  signs  signify 
great  trouble  in  the  city  where  they 
take  place."  At  Ravenna  a  monster  \"as 
born  with  a  horn  on  its  head,  "straight 
upUkeasword";  its  arms  were  wings  of 
a  bat;  it  bore  a  cross  on  a  breast,  two 
st'rpents  lower  down  at  the  waist;  on 
the  right  knee  it  had  an  eye;  on  the 
iL'f  t  foot  an  eagle.  "1  saw  it  painted,  and 
ur.yone  who  wished  could  see  this  paint- 
ing' in  Florence."  There  are  notes  about 
bears,  giraffes,  lions,  caterpillars  with 
a  human  face,  with  eyes  and  nose,  a 
l,alo  round  their  face,  a  crown  on  their 
head  which  was  a  little  cross;  their 
bodies  were  golden  and  they  had  a  \ 
small  and  slender  black  tail;  they  de- 
voured the  sloe-bushes  on  the  meadow 
near  the  river  and  boys  caught  them. 
These  caterpillars  were  not  seen  again. 
There    is  a  long    description    of  one 
animal  hunt  in  the  Piazza  de  Signori. 
1    A  certain  unbeliever  went  about  Flor- 
ence disfiguring  the  images  of  Our  Lady. 
He  was  stoned  to  death,  and  his  body  ; 
was  dragged  about  "with  great  vitupera-  \ 
tion."  When  Michaelangelo's  David  was  | 
first  set  up  in  the  public  square,  "dur- 
ing the  night  stones  were  thrown  at 
the  giant  to  injure  it,  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  watch  over  it."  On 
Jan.  20,  1493  a  snowstorm  with  wind 
was  so  severe  that  doors  and  windows 
could  not  be  opened.  "There  was  not  a 
liouse  so  hermetically  sealed  as  not  to 
become  so  full  of  snow  that  it  took 
several  days  to  clear  it  out."  At  Volterra 
a  boy  was  born  with  the  head  and  legs 
of  a  bull.  "The  top  of  the  head  was 
cpen  like  a  pomegranate  with  fiery  rays 
coming  out."    The  monster  had  three 
teeth  and  hairy  arms.  It  lived  about 
three  hours.  A  hermit  coming  to  Flor 
ence,  barefoot,  declared  that  St.  John 
and  the  angel  Raphael  had  appeared 
to  him.  The  "Elgnt"  sent    him  away. 
Landuccl's  stories  about  mii-acles  and 
'  .he  superstitions  of  the  people  would 
■  ne  furnish  a  column  of  good  reading, 
•lo  abundant  notes  of  Del  Badias  and 
translations,  are  of  great  interest 
.  .t  value. 


Sometimes  in  my  novel  reading  I 
have  ejaculated:  "Stay  me  with  flagons, 
comfort  me  with  apples:  for  I  am  sick  of 
love." — Arnold  Bermett. 


CONFESSION 
I've  never  been  an  epicure, 

I  eat  most  anything. 
From  victuals  plain  and  quite  obscure 

To  chicken  a  la  king: 
I  To  spinach  I  sill  even  stoop, 

It's  easy  to  digest. 
But  I  can't  eat  tomato  soup, 
I   It  doesn't  match  my  vest. 

I  eat  potatoes,  any  style, 
i    Boiled,  mashed,  or  even  tried. 
I  could  eat  onions  with  a  smile, 

Although  I've  never  tried; 
I  like  the  entire  pabulum  group. 

There's  nothing  T  detest, 
But  I  can't  eat  tomato  soup. 
It  doesn't  match  my  vest. 

Some  day  when  I  have  lots  of  dough. 

My  wardrobe  I'll  replete, 
I'll  buy  a  lot  of  waistcoats  so 

When  I  sit  down  to  eat 
I  will  not  need  to  give  a  whoop. 

And  no  one  can  protest 
Because  I  eat  tomato  soup 
That  doesn't  match  ray  vest. 

•VAN  H.  ESHELMAN. 


puv.c::^,  naiucly,  x-ray  vVithout 
it  how  can  the  public  demand  that, 
after  signalling  automobiles  to  halt,  the 
officer  should  see  through  the  serried 
and  multiple  ranks  of  cars — the  law- 
breakers who  dash  round  the  corners 
without  detection  unless  their  wheels 
are  encumbered  and  stopped  by  bodies 
of  their  victims,  who  supposed  they  had 
reason  to  hope  that  the  crossing  might 
be  safe? 

In  a  lesser  crowd,  my  life  has  been 
saved  over  and  over  a^ain  by  traffic 
officers,  not  only  at  corner  crossings 
but  on  alighting  from  street  cars.  On 
one  occasion  a  police  officer  who  was 
fortunately  nearby,  said  sadly,  "Pedes- 
trians have  no  rights."  In  the  present 
automobile  tyranny,  the  rule  for  pedes- 
trians to  use  crossings  only  is  too 
dangerous  for  prudent  persons,  and  one 
should  not  be  blamed  for  preferring 
comparative  safety  by  choosing  a  vac- 
ant space  half-way  between  corners. 

The  motorist's  craze  for  murder  can 
be  compared  only  with  deerstalkers 
taking  the  life  of  limocent  creatures  by 
stealth  and  craft.  I  once  had  the 
misery  of  seeing  the  late  Henry  Lee 
Higginson  within  an  inch  of  death  in 
crossing  at  the  Vendome  corner.  With 
the  agility  of  a  younger  man  he  reached 
the  curbstone.  His  intense  indignation 
had  no  effect  upon  the  motorist  unless 
to  increase  his  pride  in  so  nearly  killing 
Ibig  game.  The  impudent  nonchalance 
upon  his  face  seemed  to  say,  "Better 
luck  next  time!  I  may  hit  him  yet." 
The  two  corners  near  my  house  have 
been  named  "Dead  Man's  Corner"  and 
"Murderer's  Bend,"  because  of  their 
record  of  horrors.       JULIANA  DAY. 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 

(Sunday  Times.  London.  Sept.  2.  J827> 

Our  readers  will  see  that  since  our  at- 
tack on  the  bestial  custom  of  cigar  smok- 
mg,  which  has  been  followed  up  by  the 
John  Bull,  there  are  symptoms  of  the 
nuisance  abating.  The  filthy  custom, 
however,  brought  three  Cambridge  men 
into  a  fracas  at  Vauxhall  last  week  and 
a  humiliating  appearance  at  Union  hall 
on  the  following  morning.  We  hope  the 
smoking  they  got  from  the  crowd  will 
be  a  lesson  to  them  and  a  warnmg  to 
others. 

A  SCANDALOUS  ATTACK 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  sincerely  hope  my  good  friend  the 
Hon.  John  P.  will  aot  let  pass  unnoticed 
this  statement  of  Seymour  Lowman  in 
Time:  ,  ^ 

"There  has  been  much  improvement. 
You  can  go  to  bed  in  a  hotel  these  days 
unaccompanied  by  the  refrain  of  'Sweet 
Adeline.'  Less  drinking  in  hotels  helps 
tired  people." 

urea  PC  y  FRANCES  HANSON. 

PERCIVALPARHAM, 


Mr.  Dale  Warren  is  compiling  an 
anthology:  "Great  Sayings  of  Great 
Men."  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
New  Yorker  he  found  this  memorable 
saying  encased  in  an  advertisement: 

Irvln  S.  Cobb:  "It  was  my  wife  who 
converted  me  to  yeast  cakes." 

The  government  has  just  expelled 
from  France  an  Italian  cement  worker 
of  the  name  of  Ronchlnl,  who  was  the 
secretary  to  the  international  Sacco- 
Vanzettl  committee.  He  was  associated 
with  two  other  workmen,  also  anar- 
chists, who  have  been  arrested  for  rob- 
bing the  poor-boxes  in  Paris  churches. — 
The  Observer  (London) . 

SPEAKING  or  "PEP" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  business  man,  having  advei'tlsed 
for  a  smart  youth,  arriving  at  his  office, 
found  30  or  40  applicants  waitmg.  He  | 
had  talked  with  a  dozen  or  more  when  | 
his  secretary  entered  with  a"  dirty 
scribbled  note:  "Don't  do  anything  un- 
til you've  seen  me.  I  am  last  In  the 
queue,  but  1  tell  you  straight  I'm  the 
goods."  LOOKER  ON. 

"PEDESTRIANS  HAVE  NO  RIGHTS" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Will  you  grant  me  a  little  space  to 
record  my  long-continued  experience 
with  traffic  officers,  and  to  testify  to  my 
unqualified  gratitude  to  the  same? 
They  seem  to  have  superhuman  powers 
in  a  very  dlfflcult.Jw:\d  confusing  posi- 
tion. But  one  ^hlch  Is  appar- 
lenUy  expecte'         : j^tj^^ 

.Irt  sends  a  statw 


Percival  Parham,  tenor,  opened  the 
recital  season  last  night  in  Jordan  hall 
when,  to  the  neat  accompaniments  ol 
Eva  White,  he  sang  this  program:  Bisl 
du  bel  Mir,  Bach;  Come.  Come  Thou— 
"II  Penseroso,"  Handel;  Suol  'iar  la  vit^ 
all'or,  Bononclni;  Im  Wundcrschoeneij 
Monat  Mai,  Die  Rose,  die  Lille,  dlj 
Taube,  Schumann:  Guta.an  imd  Gutt 
welb.  Wolf;  Le  Chasseur  Perdu  en  Foretj 
Honegger;  Walcourt,  Szulc:  The  Hearj 
Worships,  Hoist;  My  Lady  of  Cloud: 
Stelnert;  I  Have  .  Dream,  Austin;  D| 
Profundis,    MacFayden;  Chililo, 
Lonesome   Road,   Parham;  Mourner 
Got  a  Home  at  Last,  Ev  White;  Ne 
Born  Again,  Hellman;  Po,  Ul'  Jes 
Parham.  i 

Mr.  Parham  offered  a  program  co: 
taining  much  beautiful  music  as  we] 
as  much  that  was  unfamiliar,  a  pr 
gram,  furthermore,  refreshingly  fri 
from  rubbish — the  greater  wonde 
therefore,  and  quite  by  the  way,  that 
he  should  care  to  cheapen  his  list  by 
McPayden's  mediocre  song. 

The  Handel  air  could  sm^ely  be  known 
to  few,  that  by  the  rival  Bononclni  to 
still  less.  The  lovely  Schumann  songs, 
emergmg  for  once  from  their  present 
inexplicable  retirement,  did  one  good 
to  hear  again,  though  indeed  Mr.  Par- 
ham did  the  exquisite  song  of  May 
scant  justice  when,  by  omitting  the  fol- 
lowing song  of  the  nightingale,  he  left 
it  hanging  in  the  air.  The  Wolf  song, 
too,  can  not  be  familiar  to  many  per- 
sons; how  it  calls  out  for  Elena  Ger- 
hardt's  attention!  And  there  was  fur- 
ther an  example  of  Honegger,  as  kepnly 
characteristic  as  might  be  expected, 
more  musically  reasonable  than  every- 
body might  have  looked  for.  And  Mr. 
Stelnert's  song  well  held  up  its  end, 
1  with  a  firmer  melodic  line  than  this 
composer  always  affects.  An  excellent 
program,  in  truth. 

Mr.  Parham  sang  it  in  a  most  mu- 
siclanly  manner,  with  a  voice  quite 
lovely  at  its  best,  when  used  full 
strength,  that  is  to  say,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  half  strength;  its  tones  when 
moderately  loud  became  too  often  either 
hard  or  nasal.  Despite  this  defect,  how- 
ever, and  that  of  unclear  enunciation, 
Mr.  Parham  is  both  vocally  and  music- 
lally  so  adequately  equipped  that  pres- 
ently, no  doubt,  he  will  wish  to  pay 
jCloser  attention  to  the  moods  and  emo- 


tells.  Thus 

'i>  I  ills  .>uiiti  uLLume  truly  telling. 
Before  the  group  of  spirituals  Grace 
Walker,  B.  L.  I.,  spoke  pleasantly,  and 
jwith  lovely  voice  and  diction,  on  folk 
fongS'   R.  R.  G. 

COLONIAL— "Pardon  Me,"  Robert 
V.  Newman's  new  musl.-;al  comedy,  opens 
here  prior  to  New  Ycrk  engagement. 
Ralph  Murphy  wrote  the  book.  Mr. 
Murphy  and  Morris  Rysklnd  the  lyrics 
and  Harold  Lewis  and  Charles  Rusoff 
the  music.  Engagement  limited  to  three 
weeks.  The  cast: 

Deuteronomy  Jones  ^f^rry  Kelly 

Lee  Morse   if^'!.^'w?i.r»5 

Virginia  Dare    Riifh  warren 

SheriJf  i  (;eorgre  SDelvm  ' 

Million  Dollar. Moore. . . ... . .  Boblw  Wataon 

Tom  Carter. .  >  Clarence  Norrtstrom 

Bp,..  .   Joe  W'Ibur 

inita i   Anita  Span 

Eddi?   Edwin  Michaels 

Prol    Dinwiddie  ^Robert  gobson 

Mrs.  Tboraas  Eda  von  Beulow 

Clarice   Thomas   Alyne  Thompson 

A  r;np<it   Robert  Lowe 

Hen  Holbrook'.V  Bert,  Matthews 

Penelope  Bean  pjfn 

M.^ry  Ann  Jones  ^JTS^m  .  tili 

Tip,),   Beth  Meakms 

Tnan    .'  J"*"  Adaire 

iiidrev  Audrey  Dixon 

Gloria   Gloria  Rymar 

This    new    musical    production  of 
Robert  V.  Newman's  opened  last  week 
I  in  Atlantic  City  and  is  evidently  still 
In  the  "getting  set"  stage.  Tom  Carter, 
the  hero  of  this  musical  comedy,  has 
bequeathed  to  him  $11,000,000  by  an 
luncle  who  makes  one  of  those  provisions 
in  his  will  that  helps  to  thicken  the 
plot  of  many  a  musical  comedy.  This 
trick  provision  states  that  the  gentle- 
man In  question  must  spend  all  the 
Uoney  he  has  earned,  in  other  words, 
ko  bankrupt,  and  in  this  way  meet  the 
Irequirements  of-  the  uncle's  will. 
L  A__stranded  theatrical  troupe  in  8 
'country  town,  and  a  country  hotel  foi 
jsale  give  him  an  idea.    He  buys  th« 
I  hotel  and  puts  the  troupe  to  work  ir 
ithe  capacity  of  chamber  maids,  bel. 
boys,  and  the  like.    This  eats  up  nc 
end  of  money  and  everybody  Is  sure 
that  Tom  is  going  to  have  the  $11,000,- 
000  handed  to  him  on  a  silver  plattei 
when,  for  no  good  reason,  a  counter- 
plot suddenly    arises  and  something  is 
said  about  a  new  will  which  mean: 
that  all  the  hard  work  and  labor  on 
the  newly  purchased  hotel  has  been  ir 
vain,  for  the  new  document  says  noth- 
ing at  all  about  a  bankrupt  hero.  But 
what  do  you  suppose  that  cute  little 
ingenue  heroine  whom   you  thought 
could  only  sing  and  dance,  has  been 
up  to?   She  proves  herself  an  excellent 
business  woman  with  a  first  rate  ad- 
vertising sense  and  with  letters  to  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  other  clever 
stunts,  she  soon  has  everything  moving 
merrily  along. 

Harry  Kelly,  our  old  friend  the  dea- 
con of  sonorous  voice  and  expressive 
face,  stands  out  as  a  bright  spot  with 
his  likable  and  familiar  style  of  comedy. 
Bobby  Watson,  remembered  for  his  work 
In  "Rosle  O'Reilly"  of  several  seasons 
ago,  handles  adeptly  the  material  that 
is  given  him.  Ruth  Warren  of  the 
vaudeville  team  of  Warren  and  Wayne, 
lends  an  air  of  breezlness  and  smartness 
to  her  role  of  hostess  In  the  hotel.  Pro- 
grams began  to  turn  over  when  a  little 
dark  lady  with  a  rather  sparkling  per- 
sonality came  out  to  sing  "Giving  the 
Devil  His  Due,"  and  it  was  discovered 
that  her  name  was  Anita  Span.  Clar- 
ence Nordstrom,  who  played  In  the  New 
York  company  of  "Queen  High"  was 
an  agreeable  hero.  Edwin  Michaels, 
also  a  specialty  dancer  from  the  "Queen 
High"  company,  did  some  Intricate 
steps  that  the  audience  liked.  Nellie 
Breen  and  Bert  Matthews  made  an  en- 
tertaining comedy  team.  The  staging 
of  the  dances  showed  original  touches 
spasmodically.  "All  Day  Long"  seemed 
to  be  the  most  likely  tune  In  the  piece. 

A..  P.. 


COMING  ATTRACTIONS 

OCT.  3,  MAJESTIC— "Ned  Mc- 
3obb's  Daughter,"  Theatre  Guild 
production  presented  by  John 
Cromwell  with  Mr.  Cromwell  in 
the  leading  role. 

OCT.  3,  ARLINGTON  -  Fritz 
Leiber  in  four  weeks'  of  Shakes- 
pearian repertoire,  opening  with 
"Hamlet"  and  alternating  with 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  the 
first  week. 

OCT.  10,  HOLLIS— 'Wooden  Kl- 
mona,"  mystery  melodrama  fa^h-. 
ioned  after  "The  Bat." 

OCT.  10,  SHUBERT— "The  Circus 
Princess,"    operetta    comes  here 
after  New  York  engagement  of  s 
months. 

OCT.  10,  WILBUR— "Crime,"  A. 
H.  Woods'  melodrama  of  the  lui- 
derworld  arrives  after  New  York 
and  Chicago  engagements. 

OCT.  10,  REPERTORY— "Pleased 
To  Meet  You,"  new  play  by  Chris- 
topher Morley  opens  new  season 
for  Mr.  Jewett. 
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'KOAD  TO  ROMANCE' 

"The  Road  to  Homance,"  a  film 
drama  adapted  from  Joseph  Conrad's 
"Romance"  featuring  Ramon  Novarro 
and  Marcellne  Day,  directed  by  John  S. 
Robertson  and  presented  at  the  State 
Theatre  by  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with 
the  following  cast: 

Jose  Armando  Ramon  Novarro 

Seraiina  Meroelinc  Day 

Popolo   Marc  McDcrmott 

Don  Balthasar  Koy  d'Arcy 

Castro   .....Cesare  Graviua 

Higho  and  a  jug  o"  rum  and  one 
wonders  If  Mr.  Conrad  would  have  rec- 
ognized this  story  if  he  had  casually 
walked  into  the  tneatre  and  seen  the 
motion  picture  pirates  swarming  over 
the  screen. 

A  glorious  tale  of  salt  sea  air,  a  noble 
lady  and  deeply-dyed  villain  make  one 
forget  the  years  and  join  in  the  fun, 
especially  as  the  screen  story  does  not 
keep  one  in  doubt  as  to  what  will  Hap- 
pen. One  knows  that  the  soldiers  from 
Havana  are  going  to  arrive  in  the  nick 
of  time,  just  as  the  last  nail  is  driven 
into  the  scaffold  upon  which  the  hero 
is  to  hang. 

But  the  hero  does  not  hang  and 
the  haughty  Don  Balthasar  gets  ar- 
rested in  the  King's  name,  which  helps 
— it  helps.  Roy  O'Arcy  plays  the  role 
of  Don  Balthasar  and  makes  the  gen- 
tleman an  extremely  well-dressed  rogue, 
but  paints  his  chin  whiskers  a  bit  too 
carclully.  It  is  nice  to  see  I^Ir.  d'Arcy 
a  plain,  blunt  villain  without  his  grin. 
He  dominates  the  screea  as  he  usually 
does,  but  he  has  put  himself  aside 
long  enough  to  play  his  part  and  it 
protits  both  the  play  and  Mr.  d'Arcy. 

Ramon  Novarro  makes  an  extremely 
pleasant  Jose.  He  is  a  handsome  youth 
and  with  a  silken  pirate's  handkerchief 
around  his  head  he  can  almost  be  called 
a  pictorial  asset.  His  eyes  are  merry 
ones  and  he  acts  when  called  upon  to 
do  so.  , 

The  heroine  is  pretty  Marcellne  Day. 
She  has  to  look  startled,  to  look  sad, 
happy  and  thirsty,  and  she  does  all  of 
them  and  remains  beautiful.  Btit  Cas-i 
tro — the  wonderful  Castro  who  looked 
like  the  worst  of  the  lot  but  whose 
rough  exterior  covered  a  loyal  heart 
and  whose  wit  saved  the  sailors,  the 
hero,  the  heroine  and  finally  the  pic- 
ture! 

Van  and  Schenk  are  on  the  stage  this 
■week.  There  is  only  one  Van  and  one 
Schenk,  and  when  these  two  get  to- 
gether on  a  stage  with  or  without  dra-l 
peries  of  cloth  and  gold,  songs  ripple  in 
their  tidy  harmonies.  Van  used  to  tie 
the  big  one,  but  Schenk  is  out-topping 
him.  Fat  or  thin,  big  or  little,  the  tcaini 
is  good — as  always.  C.  M.  D. 


CHANG'  IS  SHOWN 
AT  FOUR  THEATRES 


NEW  REVUE  OPENS 

AT  ELKS'  HOTEL  ROOF 

Last  night  opened  the  second  musical 
revue  that  has  made  the  roof  garden 
restaurant  of  the  Elks'  hotel  so  popu- 
lar. The  first  revue  presented  two  weeks 
ago  was  a  decided  innovation  in  hotel 
amusements.  Kieran  J.  Lowry,  the 
manager,  was  the  first  to  offer  such  a 
line  of  .entertainment  in  a  flrst-class 
hotel,  and  his  effort  has  been  so  well 
rewarded  that  for  the  last  two  weeks 
it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  get 
accommodations  at  the  roof  garden 
restaurant  between  the  hours  of  6  P.  M. 
and  1  A.  M.,  which  is  closing  time. 

Abbit  Harvey,  prima  donna  of  this 
musical  revue,  is  a  former  member  of 
"The  O'Brien  Girl"  company,  Prudence 
M.  Carvan,  dancer,  gave  hir  Initial  bow 
to  the  Boston  audience  last  evening  at 
the  roof  garden  restaurant.  Then  there 
was  Miss  Danzie  Goodell,  who  has  been 
held  over  tor  a  third  week  on  account 
of  her  popularity. 

Joe  Rines  and  his  broadcasting  or- 
chestra is  another  feature.  Mr.  Rines 
has  personal  charge  of  the  revue  and 
I  the  interpolated  numbers.  He  furnishes 
ajl  the  music  throughout  the  evening 
I  and  during  the  dance  periods. 

John  Barryraore  in  "When  a  Man 
Lcves,"  a  film  drama  adapted  from  the 
novel  "Manon  Lescaut"  by  the  Abbe 
Prevost,  written  for  the  screen  by  Bess 
Meredyth.  directed  by  Alan  Crosland 
and  presented  by  Warner  Bros,  at  the 
Modern  and  Beacon  Theatres  with  the 
following  cast:  1 

Fabien  des  Grieux  John  .Parrymore 

Manon  Lescaut  Dolores  Coste  lo 

Comte  de  Ravoir    Sam  <le  <j"fe 

,Tcan  Tibcrere  Holrnes  Heibcrt 

Andre  Lescaut  Warner  Ola.nd 

The  story  of  Manon  Lescaut  has  been 
screened.  After  viewing  the  result  there 
seems  to  be  one  or  two  things  retained 
from  the  origmal.    The  names  of  the 
characters,  Manon's  beauty  and  love  of 
;  finery,  the  rascality  of  her  brother  and 
the  fact  that  Manon  was  sent  to  Amer- 
ica, not  the  manner.   The  rest  is  a  col- 
I  lection  of  things  the  star,  John  Barry- 
'  more,  has  been  doing  In  the  movies  since 
'  he  deserted  the  legitimate  stage  to  take 
them  up  seriously. 

He  makes  love,  he  fights  six  or  a 
dozen  men  single  handed,  he  twitches 
his  nose,  he  hops  about  and  wears 
tights.  The  photography  is  beautiful 
with  the  exception  of  the  prop  boat, 
which  gleams  balefully  into  the  night 
when  the  poor  convicts  are  dragged 
aboard,  but  even  this  is  distinguished 
by  its  idea  of  color  and  motion 


hands  of  the  Keith-Albee  Pla- 
again  being  presented  with  . 
fidelity.  While  the  piece  dragged  a  bit 
last  evening,  as  is  permissible  perhaps 
with  a  stock  company  at  its  initial  of- 
fering, as  a  whole  the  farce  was  well 
played  and  evidently  pleased.  There 
are  a  number  of  farcical  situations,  par- 
ticularly so  as  they  involve  a  pair  of 
lawyers,  members  of  a  profession  who 
are  presumed  to  be  capable  of  keeping 
themselves  out  of  awkward  and  com- 
promising situations.  However,  as  it 
turns  out  happily  at  the  end,  the  legal 
luminaries  may  be  pardoned  for  seem- 
ing sins  of  omission. 

The  leading  roles  are  portrayed  by 
J.Glynn  MacFarlane,  Ruth  King,  Mary 
Hill,  Edith  Speare,  Frank  Charlton,  Day 
Manson,  Charles  Schofield,  John  Win- 
throp  and  Flora  Maud  Gade,  Miss  Hill's 
portrayal  of  Beatrice  Ridley  being  par- 
ticularly good,  and  the  entire  cast  works 
together  excellently  well  at  all  times 
throughout  the  three  acts. 

As  a  whole  the  farce  may  be  said  to 
have  been  well  cast  and  well  staged. 

CONTINUING 

ATTRACTIONS 

HOLLIS— "The  Barker,"  Charles 
Wagner's  play  of  circus  life  by 
Kenyon  Nicholson  with  Walter 
Huston  in  the  principal  role.  Last 
two  weeks.  . 

MAJESTIC— "Is  He  Guilty."  a 
drama  in  which  capital  punish- 
ment as  the  result  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  is  argued.  Walter 
Gilbert  in  the  cast.  Last  week. 

PL'X'MOUTH— "Broadway,"  Jed 
Harris's  play  of  night  club -life  m 
New  York  in  which  "hoofers"  and 
boot-leggers  are  seen  at  close 
range.  Fourth  week. 

SHUBERT— "My  Princess,"  oper- 
etta, music  by  Romberg,  starring 
Hope  Hampton.  Last  week  here 
and  then  Broadway. 

TREMONT— "Honeymoon  Lane,' 
Eddie  Dowling's  musical  comedy  in 
which  he  stars.  Third  week. 

WILBUR— "What  A  Man,"  Al 
Woods'  bedroom  farce  with  Lynue 
Overman  in  the  leading  role.  Last 
two  weeks. 
COPLEY— "Murray  Hill,"  Leslie 


r  its  laea  oi  coior  anu  iiiuuuii.  «.ywjrjjiii —  - — .   

The  producers  have  sincerely  tried  to  f  ■  Howard's  new  farce  in  its  sixth 
make  a  worthwiiile  picture.  They  have  I 


"Natural  Drama"  in  that  most  un- 
usual motion  picture  of  jungle  life  is 
being  shown  at  the  Washington  Street 
Olympla,  Scollay  Square,  Central  Square 
and  Capitol  theatres  this  week.  It  is 
"Chang,"  truly  an  epic  film,  and  one  In 
which  critics  are  unanimous  in  praising. 
With  a  real  story,  comedy  and  drama, 
■'chang"  goes  further  still  and  offers 
some  of  the  biggest  thrill  sever  photo- 
graphed, notably  a  herd  of  400  ele- 
phants in  a  wild  stampede  which  wipes 
a  whole  village  from  the  face  of  the  , 
camera. 

Taking  for  its  characters  a  native  ; 
family,  father  and  mother  with  their 
little  boy  and  girl  and  their  pet  gibbon  , 
monkey  Bimbo,  "Chang"  tells  the  story 
of  their  fight  against  the  jungle,  which 
Kru,  the  father  is  trying  to  conouer  by 
clearing  some  land  and  raising  '/:e  and 
a  few  domestic  animals.    Tigers,  leop- 
ards, great  snakes  and  other  jungle 
denizens  invade  their  little  stronghold 
and  Kru  is  forced  to  fight  for  his  and 
his  family's  lives.    The  climax  comes 
wi->en  Kru,  reading,  the  signs  of  the 
iiingle,  discovers  that  a  huge  herd  of 
fclephante  is  near.   Packing  himself  and 
his  family  in  a  boat  he  goes  down  th? 
river  and  warns   the   village  but  is 
ifiughed  at.    The  next  night,  th6  herd, 
400  strong,  destroys  the  village.  A  great 
hunt  is  organized  by  Kru  finally  ending 
with  the  capture  of  most  of  the  ele- 
phants which  are  trained  and  domes- 
ticated.  Here  Kru  is  left,  safe  for  the 
while  but  with  the  ever  present  menace 
oJ  the  jungle  filling  the  scene. 
,    Heading  the  Olympia  vandeville  are 
I  the  famous  Elida  Dancers,  returning 
I  witii  a  new  vehicle  "Jazzing  the  Nursery 
R/i-  ■  es."    "The    Thrillers"    keep_  the 
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kept  down  the  hokum  of  the  movies,  but 
have  lost  the  vital  story  for  which  they 
built  so  lovely  a  frame.    One  recalls 
the  words  of  Guy  de  Maupassant  in  de- 
scribing Manon,  "In  this  figure,  so  full 
of  seductiveness  and  instinctive  perfidy, 
the  writer  seems  to  have  embodied  all 
that  is  most  pleasing,  the  most  tempt- 
ing, and  the  most  infamous,  of  the 
creature  woman!"   The  film  makes  her  [ 
a  sweet  little  country  girl  who  is  a  vie-  i 
tim  of  circumstance  and  of  her  brother  s  i 
machinations.  .  , 

Finally  the  film  borrows  a  bit  from 
the  stagey  "Camille"  when  the  chevalier 
throws  gold  at  the  one  he  loves  and  in- 
sults h'er  in  front  of  an  assorted  com- 
pany. The  chevalier  may  have  been 
weak  willed  and  weak  minded  so  far  as 
Manon  went,  he  cheated  for  her  and 
shredded  his  honor  for  her,  but  he  did 
not,  in  the  pages  of  the  well  written 
novel,  do  anything  so  gross  as  throw 
gold  at  her. 

How  different  the  trip  to  America  is  in 
!  the  screen  version.'  The  understanding 
!  captain  of  the  convict  ship  who  accepted 
'Mnnon  and  the  chevalier  as  man  and 
wife  on  board  his  boat  turned  into  a 
beastly  person  on  the  screen  with  the 
accompanying   horrors  of  caged  men, 
murders  and  all  the  rest  that  seems 
to  go  with  a  Barrymore  opus. 

The  final  scene,  with  Manon  and  her 
chevalier  riding  in  a  small  boat  with  a 
picturesque  sail  to  America,  the  land  of 
freedom,  is  a  fitting  climax  to  the  rest 
.  of  the  screen  story. 


week. 


"What  Is  Your  Husband  Do- 
ing?" Well  Performed 


The  Keith-Albee  Players  answered  the 
question,  "What  Is  Your  Husband  Do- 
ing?" to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  a 
good-sized  audience  at  the  St.  James 
Theatre  last  evening,  through  the  medi- 
um of  a  three-act  farce  under  that  title 
from  the  pen  of  George  V.  Hobart,  and 
imder  the  dh-ectlon  of  Charles  X.  Scho- 
field. 

I    "What  Is  Your  Husband  Doing?"  was 
first  seen  in  Boston  some  10  years  ago, 
I  but  it  is  sufficiently  interesting  and  en- 
\  tertaining  to  bear  repetittion  and,  in  the 


NED  WAYBURN  GIRLS 
DANCE  AT  KEITH'S 

Ned  Wayburn's  Promenaders,  at 
Keith's,  furnish  a  perfectly  complete  en- 
tertainment, all  by  themselves.  The  de- 
scriptive title  "A  Miniature  Follies"  is 
aptly  bestowed.  It  is  a  brilliant  little 
revue,  characterized  by  spirited  and 
graceful  dancing— both  solo  and  en- 
semble— tuneful  music  and  catchy  lyrics. 
"The  Golden  South,"  sung  by  John 
Byam  and  with  the  dance  led  by  Shir- 
ley Richards;  "Set  in  Silver,"  with  its 
captivating  waltz  songs,  Mr.  Byam  lead- 
ng,  and  Peggy  Hanlon's  song,  "In  the 
Days  Gone  By,"  are  among  the  high- 
lights A  big  and  eminently  persona- 
ble chorus  is  trained  to  the  minute 
and  accomplishes  miracles  of  quick 
changing.  .  ,„  , 

The  rest  of  the  biU  is  more  than 
ordinarily  good.  Clara  Jacobo's  singmg 
of  classic  operatic  airs  was  a  treat  in- 
deed. W.  Cromwell  Knox  is  a  clever 
juggler  whose  English  patter  is  not  the 
least  fascinating  feature  of  his  act. 
Renie  Riano  with  Jean  Del  Val  and 
Alvina  Zolle, -in  a  farcical  skit,  Oh. 
Teacher,"  convulses  the  house  with  her 
grotesqiieries  and  Athol  Tier,  long  and 
lanky,  helped  by  Peggy  Ross,  contributes 
some  more  of  the  same. 

Harrv  Lang  and  Bemice  Haley  in 
"Who  is  Youi-  Boss"  prove  to  be  the 
very  mrttiestrof-rnrt^-able  to  wrliig-a- 
chuckle  out  of  the  oldest  kind  of  joke 
stuff- there  is  plenty  of  "new  also— 
while  "The  Earles"  show  themselves  to 
be  a  pair  of  accomplished  aerialists. 

The  Pathe  pictures  feature  the  in- 
spiring parade  of  the  legionnaires  in 
Paris,  the  presentation  being  a  very 
expeditious  job  indeed. 


'THE  BIG  PARADE' 
AT  THE  ORPHEUM 


Hakluyt's  "Principal  Voyages,  iia. 
fiques  and  Discoveries  of  the  English 
Nation"  appeared  In  Everyman's  Li- 
brary some  years  ago.  A  handsome  li- 
brary edition  is  now  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Company.  Two  volumes  of 
the  eight  are  now  procurable.  John 
Masefleld's  excellent  introduction  is  re- 
tained, with  its  description  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan ships,  their  arms,  equipment  and 
complements,  with  its  tribute  to  the  ex- 
plorers and  sailors  of  those  gloriou-s 
years.  "The  life  of  a  sailor,"  says  Made- 
field,  "is  pleasant  only  at  brief  inter- 
vals, when  the  weather  is  fine,  the  ship 
comfortable,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
officers  considerate.  As  a  rule,  it  is  a 
harsh  life,  with  few  pleasures  to  make 
amends  for  its  hardships.  In  Eliza- 
bethan times,  it  was  harder  than  it  is 
today." 

This  library  edition  is  richly  illus- 
trated with  portraits,  maps,  drawings 
from  contemporaneous  prints.  Some 
Bostonians  may  enjoy  seeing  a  portrait 
of  Sebastian  Cabot,  though  he  has  a 
disinheriting  countenance.  One  should 
read  his  "excellent  orders  and  instruc- 
tions" given  to  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and 
his  fleet  in  their  voyage  intended  foi 
Cathay:  "Item  12.  That  no  blasphem- 
ing of  God,  or  detestable  swearing  b: 
used  in  any  ship,  nor  communication 
of  ribaldrie,  filthy  tales,  or  imgodly  talkc 
to  be  suffred  in  the  company  of  an; 
ship,  neither  dicing,  carding,  tabling 
nor  other  divelish  games  to  be  fre- 
quented, whereby  ensueth  not  only  pov- 
ertie  to  the  players,  but  also  strife,  vari- 
ance, brauhng,  fighting,  and  oftentimes 
murther  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
parties,  knd  provoking  to  Gods  most 
just  wrath,  and  sworde  of  vengeance." 

Froude  in  an  essay  "England's  For- 
gotten Worthies,"  which  might  well  b? 
reprinted  in  this  edition,  calls  Hak- 
luyt's volumes  "the  Prose  Epic  of  tho 
modern  English  nation."  With  wha' 
gusto,  with  what  sinewy  English  d'.d 
these  old  adventurers,  merchants,  sol- 
diers and  sailors  write!  Turn  to  the 
"Strange  discourse  of  Richard  Johnsor. 
concerning  the  Samoeds,"  Johnson  who 
described  "devilish  rites."  "The  pricsi 
hath  upon  his  head  a  thing  of  white 
like  a  garlande,  and  his  face  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  a  shirt  of  maile,  witi; 
manie  small  ribbes,  and  teeth  of  flshe? 
and  Wilde  beastes  hanging  on  the  saniL' 
maile.  Then  hee  singeth  as  wee  use 
here  in  Englande  to  hallow,  whope,  or 
showte  at  hoimdes,  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  answere  him  with  this  Owtis.  \ 
Igha,  Igha,  Igha,  and  then  the  Priest 
replieth  againe  with  his  voyces  •  .  . 
In  the  ende  he  becommeth  as  it  were 
madde.  and  falling  downe  as  hee  were 
dead,  having  no  thing  on  him  but  a 
shirt,  lying'  upon  his  backe  I  might 
perceive  him'  to  breathe."  Later  th:s 
priest  "sate  down  hke  a  tailour  and 
sang  with  a  strong  voyce  or  halowin?  " 

Read  the  description  of  Russian  l:fe 
and  manners  written  by  Anthony  Jenk- 
inson  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16lh 
century,  or  by  Giles  Fletcher,  Eliza- 
beth's ambassador  to  the  Tsar.  Read 
the  "woorthy  voiage  of  Richard  the 
First  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  in 
1190,"  and  Mr.  Geffry  Ducket's  adven- 
tures In  Persia:  how  the  great  Sophv, 
chose  his  wives  and  concubines.  Mr 
Ducket  wondered  at  the  quantity  02 
black  oil,  and  the  white  oil,  ver< 
precious,  at  the  town  of  Bachu,  "sup  ' 
posed  to  be  the  same  that  here  is  calle" 
Petroleum."  ,[ 

Turn  where  you  will  tfl  the  pages  c 
these  two  vol\mies  and  you  will  fln-S 
good  reading.  ri 


And  there  Is  good  reading  In  tw. 
other  books  of  travel  published  by  E.  P 
Dutton  &  Co.:  "Life  and  Laugh  ei 
'Midst  the  Cannibals,"  by  Clifford  W. 
Colhnson,  with  24  illustrations,  and 
Ferdinand  Ossendowski's  "Oasis  and 
Simoon;  the  Account  of  a  Journey 
Through  Algeria  and  Tunisia,"  trans- 
lated from  the  Polish  and  edited  by 
Lewis  Stanton  Palen  with  the  aid  o 
Edward  Weintal. 

Mr.  CoUinson,  one  morning  pteyin 
the  piano  in  a  hotel  at  Sydney,  -R. 
W.,  said  casually  to  a  fellow  guest  th 
he  would  like  to  have  a  look  at  t 
South  Sea  islands.    "Which?"  said  1 
companion.    "There  are  quite  a  lot 
them  scattered  around,  you  know."  T 
fellow  guest  turned  out  to  be  a  gove  S 
ment  official  in  the  Solomon  islanb 
couple  of  thousand  miles  away.  « 
Mr.  Collinson  embarked,  not  knot, 
where  these  islands  were.   Thus  dl; 
become  for  some  years  a  planter  '-^'" 
trader  in  the  South  Seas  "Midst  ■'•■i 
Cannibals";  but  a  government  of" 
having  dwelt  for  a  long  time  on 
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v.TOie  a  lew  days  ago  that  an 
would  be  shopked  and  insulted 
if  ne  w  ere  accused  of  being  a  "Kai-Kai 
man."   Cannibals  or  no  cannibals,  Mr. 
Collinson  has  written  a  very  entertaining 
book,  written  In  a  breezy  manner,  fuU 
of   amusing   anecdotes,    with  curious 
adventures,  vivid  descriptions,  Informa- 
tion about  the  copra   and  phospate 
trade  birds,  animals,  fish,  manners  and 
customs.    It  cannot  be  said  of  these 
child-lilce  natives:   Manners  none,  cus- 
toms nasty;  they  live  in  a  state  of  bliss- 
ful innocence  and  joy.    It  Is  true  that 
thev  have  little  sense  of,  the  conven- 
Uorial  right  and  wrong,  but  they  are 
naturally  humane,  appreciative  of  kind- 
ness many  of  them  fat  and  lazy,  but 
happy.    There  is  a  chapter  about  the 
missionaries.  Mr.  Collinson  regrets  that 
some  of  the  missions  have  "gradually 
and  perhaps  unconsciously,  developed 
into  nothing  more  or  less  than  commer- 
cial undertakings";  that  the  missions 
have  to  a  great  extent  outhved  their 
usefulness.   "The  medical  and  hygienic 
side  of  their  work  is  admirable,  bUt 
having  said  that,  one  has  said  all. 
Yet  he  pays  tribute  to  the  missionaries 
of  early  years,  and  knows  good  ones 
today  who  confine  their  activities  to 
their  own  proper  sphere  of  religious  m- 

Strange  characters,  white  and  native, 
are    introduced;    successful  Planters, 
beach  combers;  they  are  all ,  described 
with  unending  humor.  Here  i.s  an  un- 
-ilusually  readable  and  individual  book  of 

toavel.   

,y  Mr.  Ossendowski's  book  was  published 
iin  England  as  "The  Breath  of  the 
Desert."  The  author  is  known  to  all  as 
a  thrilling  narrator.  The  present  volume 
is  an  entertaining  mixture  of  personal 
observation,  historical  episodes,  and  ro- 
I  mantle  stories  such  as  "The  Tale  of 
Akub  Ben  Gmali"  and  "The  Love  of  a 
Sahira-."  Mr.  Ossendowski  listened  to 
story  teUers  and  gossip  in  the  Moorish 
cafes,  as  well   as  to  French  officials. 
He  met  Russian  princesses  teaching 
music  from  town  to  town;  he  saw  the 
dancers  at  Bu  Saada  and  recalled  the 
dances  of  the  Spanish  gypsies;  he  wit- 
nessed   the    performances    of  snake 
charmers  and  the  dervishes   There  is 
an  eloquent  description  of  the  desert 
with  the  strange  story  of  Mahmed  el- 
Kef    the   treasure-hunter.   There  are 
pages  about  the  old  Roman  life,  an  in- 
quiry into  the  history  of  the  Berbers, 
and  the  origin  of  the  desert.  Mr  Ossen- 
dowski met  sorcerers  and  witches,  bt. 
Augustine,  Dido  and  Salammbo  are  in- 
troduced and  left  behind  as  the  traveler 
visited  with  a  French  administrator,  the 
highland  tribe  of  Kabylia,  "the  pearl  of 
Algeria"   where    are   blood-feuds  and 
vendettas;  where  the  women  enjoy  laore 
freedonv  than  those  of   other  Moslem 
countries.  These  Kabyles  fought  in  turn 
I  Romans  Vandals,  Greeks  and  Turks  and 
their  women  often  waged  war  by  the 
side  of  the  men  for  the  independence  of 
their  country.  ,  , 

There  Is  a  bibliography,  a  glossary, 
also  an.  index. 
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It  is  often  said  that  conversation  is 
a  lost  art;  that  the  Volstead  Act  has 
killed  it  in  the  club;  that  bridge,  not 
conversation,  follows  a  forr.-.al  dinner 
even  when  there  is  a  "guest  of  honor"; 
that  what  Dr.  Johnson  called  "good 
talk"  is  heard  only  on  the  stage  in  a 
few  plays,  as  those  by  Mr.  Lonsdale, 
whose  dialogue  is  witty,  often  brilliant, 
always  interesting  and  pertinent  to  the 
situation  and  the  development  of  char- 
acter. No  doubt  there  is  exaggeration 
in  these  statements,  but  we  are  incUned 
to  believe  that  famous  conversationalists 
of  the  past  would  now  be  regarded  even 
ill  Boston  as  rather  boresome. 

Miss  Olive  Heseltine  is  the  author  of 
an  entertaining  book  entitled  "Conver- 
satito."  It  is  pubUshed  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Company.   There  is  a  good  index. 

Reading  her  opening  chapter  "The 
Art  of  Conversation,"  one  easily  believes 
that  she  would  have  shone  in  any  circle, 
any  salon  of  the  last  centuries.  No  one 
should  take  amiss  her  sly  remarks  about 
Americans. 

"Openings  to  foreigners  usually  pre- 
sent grave  embarrassments.  .  .  .  Amer- 
icans evade  this  dilemma  by  making  it 
principle  to  talk  to  all  strangers  in 
!all  countries  exclusively  about  America." 
And  again:  "The  popularity  of  Ameri- 
cans, whose  inexhaustible  powers  of  sus- 
|tained  narration  are  so  often  the  salva- 
Ition  of  a  tired  or  taciturn  assemblyi" 
j    She    defines    the    general  purpose 
oi  conversation:     "To  set   out  with 
jscme  idea  of  getting  somewhere,  though 
not  with  getting  anywhere    in  par- 
ticular." She  thinks  that  nothing,  not 
even  dress,  dates  more  quickly  than 
humor.  Women  are  the  more  accurate 
and  entertaining  reporters  in  observa- 
tion and  description  of  living  persons 
anri  snrial  pvent";.  A  nian  returns  fronl  a 


iDarty;  his  wife  stayed  at  hon.- 

She:  "Well,  do  tell  me  all  about  it? 
Did  you  have  a  pleasant  evening?" 

He:  "Oh,  all  right." 

She:  "Who  was  there?" 

He:  "The  usual  crowd." 

She:  "Who  did  you  talk  to?" 

He:  "Smith."  „  . 

She:  "And  what  did  you  talk  about? 

He:  "Shop."  m..,. 

She:  "Did  you  talk  to  Mrs.  Smith? 

He:  "Yes,  a  bit." 

She:  "What  was  she  wearing? 

He:  "I  didn't  notice." 

She:  "And  didn't  she  tell  you  any- 
thing interesting?"  ,       .  ., 

He:  "I  believe  she  told  me  her  chil- 
dren had  been  having  colds." 

This  is  only  one  of  many  conversations 
between  imagined  persons  invented  by 
Miss  Heseltine,  characteristic  ialk  re- 
ported with  a  realistic  touch,  with  a 
humor  that  spares  neither  sex,  super- 
ficial knowledge,  dignified  stupidity. 

After  she  has  told  what  conversation 
j  .should  be  and  should  not  be,  expressing 
(her  views  In  an  original  and  vivacious 
manner.  Insisting  on  spontaneity,  suit- 
ling  the  company,  care  in  introducing  > 
,  anecdotes  and  "star-turns,"  avoidance 
of  "shop,"  choice  of  novel  topics,  dis- 
I  creet    employment    of    wit,    she  de- 
scribes   the    good    listener,    who  is 
I  Indispensable    in    conversation.  The 
1  "gruelling  test"  of  a  listener's  quaUty  is 
compulsory    attention    to  monologue 
(This    chapter    should    be  published 
separately;  a  little  book  entitled  "Tne 
Perfect  Conversationalist,"  or  "Guide  to 
Conversation.") 

Miss  Heseltine  then  in  the  course  of 
over  200  pages  notes  the  conversation 
or  lack  of  conversation  from  the  time 
of  Chaucer  to  the  present  day  when 
the  "game  of  talk  as  played  has  gained 
in  healthy  vigor  if  it  has  lost  in  formal 
elegance.    There  are  more  books,  more 
newspapers,  more  theatres,  more  edu- 
cated men  and  women,  more  rapid  facili- 
ties of  communication,  and  a  greater 
number  of  subjects  for  discussion  than 
1  ever  in  the  world  before."     There  is  a 
'  sparkling  chapter  on  the  hindrances 
and  limitations  to  mediaeval  talk,  when 
there  was  little  real  comfort  or  leUure, 
when  many  subjects  were  taboo,  when 
there  was  little  or  no  curiosity  as  to 
(What  happened  in  the  outside  world. 
With  vthe  dawn  of    the  Renaissance 
came  conversation — but  stop!  There 
were  chatterers,  tellers  of  anecdotes  at 
the  siege  of  Troy.    Job's  friends  were 
not  shy,  not  tongue-tied.    With  the 
Renaissance  women  became  more  in- 
fluential, or,  at  least,  prominent.  Wit- 
ness the  conversations  in  Castighones 
"Perfect  Courtier,"  witness  the  "Col- 
loquies"  of  Erasmus.  i 

In  the  17th  century  the  talk  was 
graver  in  some  quarters,  but  in  court 
circles  surely  more  scandalous.  In  the 
18th  were  the  wits  of  the  coffee  house, 
t  Dr.  Johnson,  Horace  Walpole;  in  Paris 
the  famous  salons  in  which  conversa- 
tion was  cultivated  as  the  finest  of 
arts  When  Miss  Heseltine  comes  to 
the  19th  century  she  has  a  rich  field: 
Charles  Lamb's  friends,  the  inexhaust- 
ible Coleridge,  Shelley,  Byron,  Wads- 
worth;  at  Weimar  the  Olympian  Goethe 
being  pumped  by  the  adoring  Ecker- 
mann.  If  we  are  reminded  of  the  talk 
in  Jane  Austen's  novels  we  are  allowed 
to  hear  what  Napoleon  had  to  say 
at  St.  Helena.  There  are  the  Victorians: 
early le  dyspeptic  and  scolding;  Thack- 
eray shocking  Charlotte  Bronte;  Tenny- 
son with  his  coarse  and  often  brutal 
speech,  the  aesthetes. 


look  to  Gene  TunTiers"^!yES  ana  crrates-j 
a  desi?e  to  flee,"  says  the  Chicago  Jour-  | 
nal     Oh,  Mr.  Journal!  how  mid-Vic- 
torian  you  are  to  be  sure!    "Swish  of  a 
skirt!"  Dearie,  skirts  don't  '^wish  any 
more;  there's  not  enough  left  of  em 
to  swish,  swush  or  even  swash.  There  s  . 
no  sound  from  a  skirt  any  more  but  a 
hollow  moan  as  the  ruthless  scissors 
slashes  ofl  two  Inches  more. 

R.  H.  L. 

Mr  J.  Davenport-MacGregor  gives  a 
Latin  version  of  "Yankee  Doodle,"  sent 
to  him  by  an  "American  friend." 
"Ad  urbem  ivit  Doodleius 

Cum  ballo  et  calone. 
Ornavit  pluma  pileum 
Et  dixit  macaroni." 

There  are  some  who  still  believe  that  j 
mushrooms  can  be  gathered  only  when 
the  moon  is  ypimg.  -  .-  ' 


In  the  final  chapter,  "Modern  Con- 
versation," we  are  reminded  that  with 
the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  the  tradi- 
tion of  decency  in  manners  and  con- 
versation which  had  governed  society 
departed.  Miss  Heseltme  gives  a  vivid 
description  of  the  change;  how  sub- 
iects  that  had  hitherto  been  unsuited 
to  mixed  company  now  figure  promi- 
nently in  discussions.  Formality  has 
disappeared.  "The  delicate  transition 
from  'Miss  Smith  .  .  .  Miss  Muriel  .  .  . 
may  I  call  you  Muriel?  .  .  .  darling! 
is  now  no  longer  possible,  since  Joan 
and  Peter  are  'Old  Bean'  to  each  other 
at  the  first  introduction.  All  the  free- 
dom exercised  by  men  is  claimed  by 
women  in  conversation;  and  the  mod- 
ern woman — whose  outline  can  only  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  a  man  by 
the  more  radical  exposure  of  her  once 
unmentionable  leg— insists  on  her  right 
to  discuss  in  mixed  company  subjects 
which  would  have  made  her  mother 
blush  to  think  of,  and  which  her  grand- 
mother had  never  even  heard." 

The  book,  rich  in  quotation  and  anec- 
dote, is  richer  still  by  reason  of  Miss 
Heseltine's  own  observations  and  opin- 
ions. 

I  MOANS,  NOT  SWISHES 

As  the  World  Wags:  ^    „  , 

!    "The  swish  of  a  skirt  sends  a  startled 


A  National  Show  of'  Bees  and  Honey 
was  recently  held  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace. We  mention  this  show  because 
"quantitative  bee  stinging"  as  a  cure 
for  rheumatism  is  a  treatment  used  in 
a  London  hospital.  The  size  of  the  dose 
is  regulated  by  the  number  of  bees 
used.  Deep  thinkers  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession say  that  the  formic  acid  counter- 
acts the  bad  effects  of  uric  acid.  But 
is  rheumatism  always  caused  by  uric 
acid?  We  learn  that  a  Mr.  Robins, 
a  bee  master  of  50  years'  experience, 
having  been  treated  for  rheumatism  for 
three  years  without  success,  was  cured 
by  bee  stinging  in  three  months.  (His 
portrait  should  have  accompanied  a 
certificate).  Whether  bee  stinging  is  a 
sure  remedy  or  not,  the  prudent  man 
will  carry  a  horse  chestnut  in  his  pocket 
as  a  preventative. 

Bees  are  interesting.  They  wiU  not ; 
thrive  in  a  quarrelsome  family.  If  a  i 
swarm  ahghts  on  a  dead  tree  or  on  the 
dead  bough  of  a  living  tree,  there  will 
,  b»  a  death  in  the  family  of  the  owner 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  Stolen  bees 
will  pine  away  and  die.  All  bees  are  idle 
or  unfortunate  if  they  work  when  there 
is  a  war.  A  swarm  should  not  be  sold, 
but  bartered.  If  any  one  in  the  family 
of  the  owner  dies,  the  bees  should  be 
told  and  invited  to  the  funeral;  crape 
should  be  put  on  the  hive.  Is  this  prac- 
tice kept  up  in  the  United  States?  Did 
Whittier  know  of  any  observance  of 
this  rite  in  his  neighborhood  when  he 
wrote  his  poem?  

Mr   OUver  Herford,  fond  of  honey, 
once  'said  that  he  should  like  to  keep 
a  bee.    Mr.  Harold  Skimpole,  seeing 
honey  on  the  breakfast  table,  did  not 
burst  out  singing  '  How  doth  the  httie 
busy  bee,"  although  Mr.  Skimpole  was 
fond  of  music;   he  protested  against 
the  overweaning  assumptions  of  bees. 
"He  didn't  at  all  see  why  the  busy  Bee 
should  be  proposed  as  a  model  to  him . 
(he  supposed  the  Bee  Uked  to  make 
(honey,  or  he  wouldn't  do  it— nobody 
asked  him.    It  was  not  necessary  for 
the  Bee  to  make  such  a  merit  of  his 
tastes        .    .   He  must  say  he  thought 
'a  Drone  the  embodiment  of  a  pleasanter 
land  wiser  idea."  , 
Is  there  any  anthology  of  prose  and 
verse  about  bees?    Maeterlinck  s  book 
will  long  be  remembered  if  on  y  for  the 
chapter  "The  Nuptial  Flight."  Frank 
Stockton  wrote  a  deUghtful  story  about 
a  bee-man.    Byron  introduced  a  bee 
in  the  harem  scene  in  "Don  Juan. 
Goldmark  wrote  entrancing  music  lor 
"The  Dance  of  the  Bee"  in  his  opera, 
"The  Queen  of  Sheba."    Other  com- 
posers have  invented  musical  illustra- 
tions.  

The  bureau  of  entomology  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  states  in  a  circular  which 
we  have  received  that  probably  800,000 
persons  in  this  country  own jDees  but 
there  are  not  enough  who  keep  them 
efficiently  and  not  enough  who  make 
bee-keeping  a  specialty.  The  bureau 
publishes  many  interesting  bulletins,  as 
the  one  about  the  bee  louse,  the  one 
about  the  nosema  disease;  but  there  is 
no  bulletin  about  the  bee  as  a  cure  for 
rheumatism. 


Savage's,  and  Gen.  Foreman's."  But  \nl 
had  unfortunately  given  a  careless  first 
glance  at  the  paper  and  our  eyes  had 
lit  on  this  sentence:  "The  filets  mignon 
with  trufQes,  pheasant,  and  mushrooms 
were  washed  down  with  1916  Chateau, 
then  1908  Haut  Brion,  then  1919  Poni- 
mard,  and  finally  Cordon  Rouge.'  Ah, 
the  tears,  the  scalding  tears  that 
sprang  mibidden  to  our  eyes!  We  could 
only  sit  and  murmur.  Who  won  the 
war?  Who  won  the  war? 

R.  H.  L. 

The  production  of  "The  Music  Mas- 
ter" in  London  on  Sept.  6  led  Mr.  James 
Agate  to  say:  "Some  day  some  Ger- 
man profdssor  will  write  a  book  explain- 
ing why  stage  musicians  are  always  de- 
picted as  being  in  imperfect  possession 
of  their  wits." 

The  play  was  not  taken  seriously,  we 
are  pained  to  say,  by  the  leading  Lon- 
don critics. 

WHO  WANTS  TO  MARRY  A  MAN 

WITH  A  -VEST? 
(Inspired  by  a  recent  poem  oi  Mr.  van  h 
Eshelman.)  . 

Who  wants  to  marry  a  man  with  a  vest. 
Bespattered  with  bouillons  and  soups? 
The  Tribune  has  taught  us  that  people 
like  that 

Belong  to  the  species  called  "Goops." 
Who  wants  to  marry  a  man  anyhow 

Who  labels  his  waistcoat  a  vest 
And  then  can  afford  but  one  at  a  time, 
As  the  man  himself  has  confessed? 

Who  wants  to  marry  a  man  with  a  vest 
Spotted    and    stained    with  clam 
chowder. 

Which  makes  it,  rather  than  toning  it 
down. 

Funnier  and  usually  louder? 
Who  wants  to  marry  a  man,  I  would 
ask, 

Whose  soul  cannot  soar  above  soup? 
Who,  as  he  consumes  it,  probably  sotmds 
Like  a  cliild  with  a  bad  case  of  croup. 

Who  wants  to  marry  a  man  with  a  vest 

Spangled  with  fancy  puree? 
Or  a  young  man  who  wears  what  has 
recently  been 
Bedizened  with  cold  consomme? 
Who  wants  to  marry  a  man,  I  repeat. 

Who  is  seemingly  wholly  obsessed 
With  the  idea  of  eating  tomato  canned 
soup. 

And  dribbling  It  over  his  vest? 

JAYHAWKER. 

W.  D.  Q.  has  posted  for  admission 
to  our  Hall  of  Fame  Mr.  J.  Sprj',  furni- 
ture mover. 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  HEARD 

Of  the  three  men  who  were  discussing 
nationality.  One  said,  "If  I  weren't 
English,  I'd  be  Irish."  The  second  said, 
"If  I  weren't  Irish  I'd  be  Scotch."  The 
third  said,  "If  I  weren't  Scotch,  I'd  be 
ashamed  of  myself.  LOOKER-ON. 

(For  As  the  World  Wags.  With  apolo- 
gies to  R.  H.  G.) 

O  blessed  moisture  thrice  distilled, 

O  weather  born  of  prayers  and  hopes, 
O  gUstenlng  damp  by  Heaven  willed 
To  save  my  glorious  garden  slopes. 

In  evening's  bitter  cold  I  walked  those 
paths. 

Was  this  of  such  dear  joys  the  last? 
Would  Jack  Frost  slyly  come 
And  summer's  brilliance  all  be  passed? 

And  now.  Oh  joyous  mom;  a  blessed 
fog 

Has  saved  my  garden  for  another  day. 
And  phlox  and  asters  glowing  still 
A  few  more  happy  hours  may  stay. 

C.  E.  B.  N. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  damnin 
criticism  of  modern  society  that,  with 
its  material  developments,  so  large  : 
proportion  of  men  and  women  are  com- 
pelled to  do  dull  mechanical  work  whic' 
must  sterilize  rather  than  excite  th 
EOUL  SIR  WILLIAM  ORPEN. 

"Tell  It  to  Sweeney"  Good  for 
Many  Laughs 


As  the  World  Wags: 

It  is  now  the  time  of  year  when 
summer  cottagers  retiurning  to  the  city 
abandon  the  cats  and  kittens  ttiat 
amused  their  children  during  their 
stav  in  the  country.  Already  in  Clam- 
por"t  kittens  are  wandering  from 
house  to  house  in  the  village  hungry 
and  disconsolate.  Sometimes  kittens 
are  taken  in  a  motor  car  and  dropped 
near  a  farm  house,  the  city  woman 
thinks  that  some  supposedly  honest 
farmer  will  have  pity  on  the  aban- 
doned. This  cruel  disposal  of  the  pet 
for  three  months  takes  place  every 
September,  which  is  not  always  the 
"mild"  September  of  the  old,  once  pop- 
ular sons  "The  Mocking  Bird." 
uiar  son,       HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

As  the  World  Wags:         ,  „  ^, 

We  tried  to  read  Marshal  Foch's  great 
speech  at  the  dinner  given  in  Pans  to 
the  American  Legion.  And  we  tried  to 
read  Gen.  Pershing's  too,  and  com. 


"Tell  It  to  Sweeney,"  a  film  comedy 
featuring  Chester  ConkUn  and  G*nrg- 
Bancrof  t,  directed  by  Gregory  La  t  ■ 
is  presented  at  the  Metropolitan  n  ° 
tre  by  Paramount  with  the  ioXioV^'^ 
cast:  ^ 

Luke  Beamish   Chester  Coi  ■■ 

Cannonball  Casey  (Jeorge  Bam 

.lack  Sweeney  ..   ■ 

Doris  BeamleU   uons  i 

In  spite  of  the  title,  which  soun 
like  so  much  saw-dust,  "Tell  It  t 
Sweeney"  is  as  innocuously  full  of  fmi  a 
a  merry  tea-kettle  on  the  hearth,  bu 
how  could  it  be  otherwise  with  Cheste 
ConkUn  and  George  Bancroft  as  tb 
principal  funsters?  .. 

It  has  taken  three  me-  -->  '^nte  th 
story  for  this  photor  j.  Percy  Heatt 
Monte  Brice  ani  iverrv  Clarke,  b 
one  wonders  J  succesf  1  it  would  b 
in  any  hant^  >ut  Conkhn  s  Bancroft 
and  La  C?  "  which  is  another  way 
saying  V^^or^  is  right  enouBh  but 
v..nari-j'-lon9  ..idren — slie  ' 


i.  i  .1 


William  H.  Crane  Is  known  to  many  as  an  excellent  actor,  versatile,  Bym- 
oathetic.  Intelligent.  One  thinks  at  once  when  his  name  is  mentioned  of 
The  Henrietta,"  "Our  Boarding  House,"  "David  Harum,"  "The  Senator," 
one  of  the  two  Dromios  in  "Comedy  of  Errors";  the  older  play-goers  may 
recall  "Evangeline";  but  plays,  like  books,  have  their  fate;  well-graced  actors 
become  a  tradition.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  next  generation  of  play- 
goers will  know  Mr.  Crane  chiefly,  if  not  only,  by  his  entertaining  volume 
of  reminiscences  entitled  "Footprints  and  Echoes,"  published  w'th  many  por- 
traits of  actors  and  actresses,  in  private  life  and  in  their  roles,  by  E.  P. 
Button  <fc  Company.  There  is  a  full  index  of  names,  plays,  etc. 


Mr.  Crane  has  told  his  story  simply,  modestly,  and  In  a  most  readable 
manner.  The  book  is  not  merely  one  of  anecdotes — though  there  are  many; 
Mr.  Cipne  is  not  always  in  the  centre  of  the  stage  to  the  disadvantage  of 
his  theatrical  co-mates.  He  is  constantly  appreciative  of  others.  When  he 
criticises  a  play  or  an  actor,  he  is  generous  in  his  judgment,  although  he 
may  not  approve  of  a  dramatist's  or  actor's  art. 


Melville  E.  Stone  has  written  an  introduction  to  the  book  in  which  he 
points  out  that  Mr.  Crane  put  on  the  stage  the  true  American,  "that  sort  of 
an  American  who  lacking,  if  you  will,  the  manners  of  the  lady's  drawing- 
room — untidy,  simple,  direct  and  wholly  devoid  of  style,  was  yet  he  who  made 
this  country  what  it  is — an  honest  and  a  controlling  force  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  His  American  type  was  a,  true  one,  one  whose  character  was 
determhaed  neither  by  his  money  nor  his  manners,  but  by  his  innate  in- 
tegrity." Mr.  Stone  speaks  of  this  actor's  regard  for  decency;  of  his  un- 
willingness to  take  part  in  dramas  "deliberately  designed  to  attract  by  more 
or  less  disguised  filth:  of  his  active  and  orderly  life;  of  the  estimation  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  colleagues,  the  public,  and  his  many  friends  and 
acquaintances. 


Even  those  who  have  applauded  Mr.  Crane  as  an  actor,  may  not  know 
that  he  began  as  a  singer  in  operetta  and  opera.  Born  at  Leicester  in  1845, 
he  went  with  his  family  to  Newton  Corner,  but  when  he  was  U  years  old  the 
family  moved  to  Boston.  It  lived  on  Harrison  avenue  between  Beach  and 
Essex  street.  He  went  to  the  Brimmer  School  and  now  recalls  the  different 
characters  of  the  teachers.  Bates  and  Boardman.  (By  the  way  speaking  of 
the  neighbors  whose  houses  he  used  to  pass  he  mentions  Gov.  Andrews  (sic), 
probably  a  typographical  error  for  Andrew.)  As  boy  and  lad  he  was  in- 
terested in  amateur  shows  and  acted  a  part  at  Cambridgeport  in  "Black  Eyed 
Susan."  At  sixteeji  he  lost  his  job  with  Lawrence,  'Wilde  &  Co.  in  Comhill 
by  rehearsing  in  the  cellar  for  the  Young  Campbell  Minstrels.  Mr.  Lawrence 
v.-as  apparently  like  Bret  Harte's  Mr.  Brown,  a  most  sarcastic  man.  He  said 
to  yoimg  Crane:  "Do  you  think  it  right  for  me  to  keep  here  as  an  errand  boy 
one  who  has  such  talent?  After  Saturday  night  I'm  going  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  follow  the  things  you  like  to  do." 


Mr.  Crane  had  a  big,  deep  voice.  Though  he  had  not  taken  singing  les- 
sons, he  became  at  eighteen  a  member  of  the  Holman  Opera  and  Dramatic 
Troupe,  "a  fascinating  family."  He  received  no  salary,  but  he  was  promised 
living  expenses,  necessities  of  costumes,  pocket  money,  and  a  musical  educa- 
tion. The  story  of  his  adventures  with  these  strollers— some  of  us  remem- 
ber Sallie  Holman — the  shifts  they  were  put  to  when  they  were  touring,  is 
i%musing  reading.  One  is  astonished  at  the  company's  repertoire  He  lei't 
the  Holmans  to  play  in  '"AiTah-na-Pogue"  and  "The  Streets  of  New  "Vork" 
at  Washington.  In  the  latter  play,  as  Bob,  the  bootblack,  he  interpolated  the 
song  and  dance  "Sally,  Come  Up"  singing  it  in  imitation  of  David  Reed,  also 
of  Swaine  Buckley.  He  also  took  the  part  of  the  second  Grave  Digger  in 
"Hamlet."  Receiving  $28  a  week,  he  grew  homesick,  and  went  back  to  the 
Holmans.  A  warm  tribute  is  paid  to  Sallie,  dramatic  in  opera  and  in  legiti- 
mate plays.  "I  do  not  believe  I  ever  saw  later  a  better  or  more  pathetic  per- 
formance of  Esther  Eccles  in  'Caste'  than  I  saw  her  give  in  Toronto.  Had 
she  appeared  on  the  stage  some  years  later,  when  more  attention  could  have 
been  given  to  the  making  of  a  star,  I  sincerely  believe  that  she  would  have 
been  one  of  the  great  names  of  the  American  theatre." 

Mr.  Crane's  father  had  opposed  his  going  on  the  stage,  but  when  Wil- 
liam appeared  in  Boston,  he  would  go  to  the  theatre  and  after  his  son 
f-ad  sung  a  song,  would  turn  to  a  neighbor  and  say:  "That's  my  boy,  Willie. 
I  used  to  sing  a  good  bass  myself."  Then  he  would  go  about  giving  others 
In  the  audience  this  information.  It  was  in  Utica  that  Crane  met  the  givl 
■who  became  his  wife,  Ella  Chloe  Myers.  She  had  faith  in  his  future  and 
marrying  him  at  Auburndale  in  1870  has  been  his  companion,  a  true  help- 
mate, known  to  the  profession  as  "Aunt  Ella." 


He  had  joined  the  Alice  Oates  Opera  Company.  "She  was  beautiful  and 
her  voice  was  delightful.  She  could  not  read  a  note  of  music,  and  she  had  a 
very  slight  conception  of  music."  O,  Mr.  Crane,  how  could  you  write  this? 
Alice  Oates  was  the  idol  of  Yale  students  in  the  early  '70's.  We  remember 
her  in  "Girofle-Girofla."  "The  Daughters  of  Mme.  Angot"  and  other 
operettas  then  in  fashion.  We  thought  her  as  accomplished  musically,  as 
Che  was  fascinating  and  vivacious.  Couldn't  act?  We  swore  that  she  was 
admirable  in  every  role,  nor  can  we  even  now  be  persuaded  to  the  contrary. 
We  did  not  hang  about  the  stage  door;  we  never  met  her;  but  we  once  saw 
her  off  the  stage,  in  a  music  shop  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  envied  the 
clerk,  all  smiles  and  attention,  that  waited  on  her. 


Mr.  Crane  was  offered  $125  a  week  to  sign  with  the  Bates  Company  for 
ft  fifth  season;  but  as  he  could  scarcely  read  music— his  wife  used  to  play  the 
music  over  for  him- he  joined  the  Ho!»Isy  Stock  Company  in  Chicago  at  a 
alary  of  $65  a  week.  Among  his  associates  were  James  O  Neil,  Harry  Mur- 
"ock,  who  perished  in  the  Brooklyn  "Hieatre  fire;  Nate  Salisbury,  Nellie  Mc- 
Henry,  Clara  Fisher  Malder,  George  Ryer.  The  company  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Crane's  first  real  appearance  in  New  York  was  in  "Evangeline,"  in 
1874.  He  played  there  in  "Baba,"  later  with  Lotta,  in  1877,  and  in  "Our 
Boarding  House,"  he  formed  his  long  and  memorable  association  with  Stuart 
Robson. 


We  have  dwelt  on  these  early  years,  for  Mr.  Crane's  later  career  is  much 
more  familiar  to  lovers  of  the  stage.  He  describes  the  various  plays  in  which 
lie  appeared,  tells  many  stories  about  his  associates,  male  and  female,  after 
^  their  kind,  his  friendships,  notably  with  Robson  and  Jefferson,  and  tells  his 
story  without  padding.  The  pages  are  alive.  There  are  many  ancedotes  that 


we  would  gladly  quote;  w  rTSan  Fr  t 

the  Third"  was  rehearsed  ,-,.ui  Canj'  buiU-.an  as  the  hero."   m  the  scene 

Where  the  cofBn  crosses  the  stage,  the  supers  staggered  under  the  weight 

£ihl?^fT  ''fi  1'"^  '""'^  "^"hn  Sherman!  toe 

father  of  Lowell  Sherman.  It  seems  that  John  had  a  quantity  of  chatos 
Iron  and  an  anvil.  As  he  had  little  room  for  "props"  he  put  theL  th^^,,n 
the  coffin  to  be  used  in  "Richard  the  Third."  but  did  not"^  hiS  t  ne™ 
to  remove  them.  Sullivan  asked:  "What  does  this  mean'"  'necessary 

Sherman  Was  ready.  'Knowing,  Mr.  Sullivan,  how  particular  you  are  and 
knowmg  that  you  want  to  have  everything  realistic.  I  got  the  body  of  a  dSd 
Sfe™  rca^rry'!'  "        "  ^  rigSVeigh?^ 

"'My  God,  these  Americans!'  exclaimed  Sullivan." 

In  the  final  chapter  Mr.  Crane  says  that  he  thought  he  knew  how  to 
walk  across  a  stage,  but  it  took  the  making  of  a  picture  to  convince  him  that 
he  did  not  know  how  to  cross  a  scene.  "If  I  were  to  advise  any  young  actor 
*oday,  who  was  really  ambitious  to  go  on  the  stage,  I  think  I  should  teU  him 
to  go  into  the  movies  first,  or  after  a  little  stage  experience,  go  into  the 
movies.  It  is  possible  to  learn  in  a  few  years  in  the  pictures  a  great  deal  of 
repose,  which  cannot  be  learned  in  many  seasons  on  the  stage,  particularly 
under  existing  conditions.  The  old-time  actor  got  his  repose  and  confidence 
tl:rough  the  playing  of  many  parts.  This  is  not  possible  now.  *  •  •  The 
majority  of  the  people  who  take  up  the  theatre  can  only  be  plodders  and 
when  the  romance  and  fascination  and  the  hopefulness  of  the  early  days  is 
gone,  and  when  the  early  ambition  is  a  little  tired,  the  theatre  is  just  routine 
work  without  any  of  the  security  of  a  business  career."  p  h 


THE  THEATRE  HABIT 


It  Weakens  Year  by  Year.  Whose  the  Fault? 
The  Public's? 


With  every  passing  season  the  public  in  Boston  for  worthwhile  dranib 
dwindles.  So  complain  the  managers.  What  encouragement  have  they,  the;' 
put  the  question  fiatly,  to  set  the  best  in  plays  before  Bostonians,  as  thej' 
vow  they  would  love  to  dq,  if  those  Bostonians  consistently  wave  that  best 
aside? 

They  have  much  to  contend  against,  these  managers,  no  doubt  about  It. 
in  public  apathy,  inertia,  and  a  general  low  standard  of  taste,  ^ut  every 
matter  has  two  sides,  so  perhaps  there  is  a  little  something  to  be  said  on  the 
side  of  the  public. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Smith;  fairly  enough  they 
represent  the  public,  the  public  of  comfortable  means  and  of  good  taste  In 
matters  theatrical.  Let  us  imagine  them  disposed  to  see  a  certain  play. 

They  want  good  seats.  Good  seats  they  must  have,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  if  they  are  to  enjoy  themselves  at  all,  for  in  no  others  can  they  hwc 
with  ease,  in  this  period  of  slovenly  diction  and  ill-developed  voices.  Nor 
can  they  see  with  any  comfort  if  they  sit  too  far  from  the  stage,  now  thtc 
dim  lights  or  none  are  the  fashion.  The  Smiths  exact  good  seats. 

So,  simple  souls,  they  make  it  their  business  to  be  early  at  the  box  office 
the  morning  the  tickets  go  on  sale.  "Nothing  in  the  centre  in  front  of  th'^ 
eighth,  10th,  or  14th  row."  as  the  case  may  be.  Taught  by  experience  tha' 
they  had  better  stay  at  home  ^  than  sit  so  far  to  the  rear,  our  friends,  tho 
Smiths,  still  set  on  their  play,  determined  to  spend  an  added  50  cents  apiece 
and  further  effort  and  time;  they  trudge  off  to  one  of  the  ticket  agencies. 

If  they  are  by  way  of  frequenting  an  agency  and  have  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing terms  with  the  ruling  powers,  they  may  get  what  they  want  the 
first  time  trying." But  not  everybody  is  so  fortunate;  more  than  one  %isit  !■ 
usually  needful  to  secure  desirable  seats.  Some  people,  furthermore,  wti: 
have  it  that  courtesy  is  not  markedly  in  evidence  at  every  agency,  for  strang- 
ers, at  all  events,  who  venture  in  off  the  street. 

But  let  us  allow,  for  the  arguments  sake,  that  Smith  and  his  viiie,  at  th' 
expense  of  at  lea.st  a  dollar  more  than  they  had  planned  to  spend,  mor. 
time  for  ticket-buying  than  they  perhaps  could  afford,  and  quite  possibl 
annoyance,  do  make  sure  of  two  satisfactory  seats.  They  have  still  the  trans 
portation  problem  to  cope  with. 

A  problem  it  is,  as  every  one  knows  not  blessed  with  a  car  and  chauffeu 
To  rush,  if  one  lives  out  of  town,  for  standing  room  in  two  or  three  stre« 
cars,  to  encounter  the  subway  jam  and  press,  or  perhaps  the  joys  of  a  bu 
not  to  forget  the  peril  to  life  and  limb  while  crossing  streets— there's  no  fui 
in  it.  Of  course  one  can  call  a  cab — which  ihay  or  may  not  obey  th6  call 
But  a  cab  means  added  expense. 

The  Smith  family,  when  they  go  to  the  play,  but  their  pleasure  dearly. 
Trouble  they  must  take,  both  to  buy  their  tickets  and  to  reach  the  theatre. 
As  for  the  money ^d  of  it,  if  they  find  $3  left  from  a  $10  bill  they  have  got 
off  cheap. 

Seven  dollars  and  plenty  of  bother  for  a  single  evening's  entertainmenff 
Is  the  entertaiimient  worth  it?  That's  the  point.  The  Smiths  can  well  af- 
lord  so  much,  for  value  received.  Being  provided,  though,  with  heads  on  thet 
shoulders,  they  are  not  the  sort  of  folk  who  must  needs  seek  distraction! 
abroad  at  any  price,  to  escape  boredom  at  home.  Before,  therefore,  they  la^ ' 
out  the  sum,  they  like  to  feel  sure  of  a  full  return. 

Their  friends  tell  them  of  a  play  in  New  York  that  has  raiged  a  stir.  Fa- 
vorably impressed,  the  Smiths  conclude  to  see  it — though  it  may  be  a  year, 
^  before  their  opportunity,  after  the  stir  has  subsided.    A  grandly  acted  pla> 
j  their  friends  have  pronounced  it.  But  perhaps  the  cast  is  materially  changer  i 
and  be  the  change  e\-en  for  the  better,  a  change  it  remains,  displeasing.  C  | 
it  may  be  the  Smiths  are  elated  to  read  that  the  cast  is  that  of  New  Yor 
unaltered.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  acting  is  the  same;  actors  who  ha 
played  a  play  for  a  season  or  more  rarely  retain  their  first  fine  touch.  H( 
can  they,  poor  souls,  though  most  of  them  do  their  best?  Certain  actors 
note,  moreover,  trusting  in  their  note  to  carry  them  through,  do  not.  In  t 
provinces,  put  themselves  about  unduly  to  give  of  their  best.  They  are  mi 
to  blame.  They  are  unwise  as  well;  Smiths,  no  fools,  have  long  memorlei 
But.  after  all,  the  play's  the  thing.  If  the  Smiths  like  best  poetic  pli 
or  romantic,  they  have  no  choice  but  to  stay  at  home;  not  once  in  a  d< 
age  can  a  cast  be  assembled  sensitive  to  romance  or  poetry.   If  they  fan 


liL  >  >  1  ima,  problem  pla  i!       ,.,1.  ^5^  better  off,  since  plays  o 

)ie  sort  still  reach  the  stage,  with  actors  fit  -foF  iheir  tasks.  Of  myst"'-' 
)!ays,  if  so  their  taste  lies,  they  have  a  wide  choice;  from  hilarious  bedrooi. 
.'tirces  they  can  take  their  pick,  or  from  little  smart  witty  comedies,  emptj 
iS  air  and  ten  to  one  indecent.  The  slight  sketchy  pieces,  the  mystery  playi 
and  the  farces — they  furnish  a  pleasant  evening's  diversion;  but  not  for  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Smith  are  they  worth  time,  trouble  and  money.  Before  they  de- 
cide on  a  play,  the  Smiths  must  be  shown. 
Who  is  to  show  them? 

To  show  them  should  normally  be  the  reviewers'  job.  A  reviewer,  though, 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Smiths,  must  be  at  least  as  intelligent  as  the 
Smiths  themselves,  of  as  wide  an  experience  in  matters  of  the  stage,  of  taste 
as  inherently  good.  He  must  be  honest  besides — afraid  neither  of  persons 
powerful  in  the  theatrical  world,  nor  of  being  laughed  at  for  prudery,  high- 
browism  or  old-fashionedness,  if  he  makes  bold  to  say  roundly  that  this  play 
or  that  is  shocking  or  thin  as  vanity  Itself. 

Reviewers  of  this  quality  there  are.  But  not  enough  of  them  are  to  be 
found  on  many  newspaper  staffs  to  cover  four  or  five  new  plays  when  man- 
agers plan  so  many  openings  for  a  single  evening.  Surely  the  managers 
could,  with  a  little  thought,  space  their  openings  more  adroitly,  to  the  end 
that  the  Smiths  could  be  always  sure  of  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer  they 
prefer. 

Without  some  help  to  guide  them,  depend  upon  it,  the  house  of  Smitli 
will  risk  less  and  less  often,  in  these  days  of  doubtful  dramatic  fare,  the  put- 
out  of  time,  money  and  trouble  that  a  theatre  evening  costs.  Assure  them 
in  advance  of  a  play's  real  value,  that's  one  thing.  Without  definite  assur- 
ance, in  some  way  certified,  that's  another;  they  have  been  caught,  they  feel, 
(00  often.  So  the  theatre  habit  in  Boston  will  dwindle  from  year  to  year. 
A  pity,  when  all  the  Smiths  ask  is  to  be  told  convincingly  what  is  what.  The 
cost  they  can  count  for  themselves.  BOY  R.  GARDNER, 


mind  the  I.^?W!^..  S.  P.  C.  A., 
T.  U.,  or  WNAG;  it's  such  things 
that  are  ruining  the  good  old  U.  S.  A., 
and  something  ought  to  be  done.  (I 
am  100  per  cent.  American  and  fought 
in  the  last  war.) 

ARTHUR  BRONSON. 


sparKuyg  uumeay,  ana,  we'll  wager.* 
some  of  the  subtitles  grew  as  Conkll'' 
and  Bancroft  covered  ce''"Io'd. 

Isobel  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
swan  song  of  this  film.  Geraniums  grow 
in  the  windows  of  this  engine  and  she 
makes  a  brave  figure  as  she  ambles 
along  the  prairie  division  of  tne  L.  M. 
&  B.  ra;lroad  with  Chester  Conklin  at 
the  throtde. 

There  is  enough  of  railroading  as  rail- 
roading isn't  done  and  enough  of  love 
as  love  IS  done  m  the  movies  to  satis- 
fy the  casual  observer,  but  It  is  Conklin 
and  Bancroft  who  make  the  wheels 
go  round,  who  cause  the  chuckles  from 
the  pessimist  and  the  optimist  alike. 

When  Bancroft  laughs,  he  rolls  his 
head  baric  and  laughs--and  one  can't 
help  but  laugh  with  him.  When  Chester 
Cdnklin  parts  with  his  old  engine,  one 
grows  sentimental  about  the  old  thing. 
Eujd  hopes  he  gets  another  one. 

When  the  two  fight  at  the  picnic,  it 
is  a  . regular  rough  and  tumble  affair 
until  Conklin  takes  to  running  to  the 
men  who  had  taken  his  money  as  a  bet 
and  then  pathos  is  written  into  the 
situation,  the  pathos  that  lies  so  near 
conjedy.  the  comedy  which  comes  when 
Bancroft  turns  Conklin  over  his  knee 
and  spanks  him. 

"There  is  a  roaring  race  of  engines  as 
the  express  is  left  without  Its  engineer 
and  fireman  and  the  old  Isobel,  with 
brave  spirit,  eats  hay  to  catch  up  with 
the  faste.->t  train  on  the  division — and 
does  it. 

The  end  is  foolish  and  comfortable. 
Bancroft  and  Conklin  sit  on  the  top  of 
a  spring  couch  in  which  they  have 
thrown  the  irate  parent  of  the  boy  who 
wishes  to  marry  Luke's  (Conklin's) 
daughter.  The  parent  happens  to  be 
the  man  who  owns  the  railroad,  but  it 
is  all  in  the  day's  work  with  Conklin 
and  Bancroft. 
The  rpvue  this  week  is  "Flyin*  High, 
casual  gathering  of  tunes  and  talent. 
Gene  Rodemich  and  his  band  are  fea- 
tured, Ernee  and  Pisher  are  an  ex- 
ceedingly clever  dancing  team,  and  Ber- 
nard ani  Henry  attempt  to  steal  the 
thunder  of  Van  and  Schenk  without 
getting  more  than  the  first  drizzle.  The 
organ  and  a  violin  playing  "Kol  Nldre" 
was  beautiful  Mr.  Martel  Is  doing 


leasant  things  with  his  instrimient 
itely.  C.  M.  D. 


Borne  days  ago  The  Herald  published 
in  this  column  verses  signed  "H.  F. 
M."  The  poem  first  appeared  In  The 
Observer  of  London. 

It  happens  that  Mr.  H.  P.  Man- 
chester, who  did  not  write  these  verses, 
is  a  vahicd  member  of  The  Herald  staff. 
His  articles   In   the   Sunday  Herald 
iterest  many  readers. 
We  have  received  from  our  Mr.  Man- 
ester  the  following  letter: 
ME  TOO 

tPor  As  the  World  Wags:  In  answer 
to  the  gentleman  of  the  same  initials 
as  mv  own  who  recently  expressed  his 
1  of  his  youthful  days  in  some 
ly  verses  in  this  column.) 
ho  have  my  teeth  and  one 
ision 

i  meet  myself  of  1968, 
I  UiUi.v  I  would  retire  in  some  confu- 
sion 

And  nmtter  of  the  Irony  of  Pate. 


I'd  say,  "I  gfuess  IH  spend  my  cash 
on  raiment 
Or  start  upon  a  vivid  past  or  two. 

Instead  of  meeting  each  Insurance  pay- 
ment 

To  buy  spoon  victuals  for  the  likes 
of  you." 

In  an  obituary  notice  of  Isadora  Dun- 
can published  in  London  it  was  stated 
that  she  made  her  earliest  appearance 
as   a   fairy   in   "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  in  New  York  when  she  was  only 
15  years  old.    Was  it  not  before  this  | 
that  she  danced  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  at  a  \ 
lawn   entertainment  when  Mr.   John ' 
MuUaly  of  this  city  led  his  orchestra?  • 

The  same  writer  says,  "For  long  she 
had  no  honor  in  her  native  land,"  and 
adds  that  she  was  first  appreciated  in 
London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Leningrad.  ' 
He  evidently  is  not  well  acquainted 
with  her  early  years  in  this  coimtry, 
wh^n  she  filled  theatres  and  warmly 
applauded. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  went  to  hear  Paul  Whitcman's  band 
last  week  because  tliree  years  ago  m 
New  York  I  was  surprised  and  pleased 
by  the  concert  he  gave  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  that  city.  Un- 
willingly, I  was  taken  by  an  enthusias- 
tic friend.  I  stayed  tlirough  a  varied, 
unusual  and  earnest  rendering  of  these 
strange  modern  dissonances. 

But  last  week  in  Boston  it  was  tinsel 
and  fizz,  as  ginger  ale  to  champagne, 
an  entertainment  which  showed  there 
was  no  solid  musical  meaning  in  which 
to  progress  or  express;  a  distortion  of 
sound  without  sense. 

I  have  honestly  tried  to  find  some- 
,  thing  to  like  and  praise  in  this  effort  to 
,  strike  a  new  note,  however  discordant, 
j  in  music.    Like  a  display  of  fireworks, 
this  new  stuff  has  blazed  and  banged 
at  our  eyes  and  ears  an(}  is  fading  away  1 
leaving  nothing  of  value. 

"Peace  to  its  ashes."  It  has  had  Its 
day  and  night.  M.  K.  J.  8. 

Boston.  j 

Music  that  has  deliberately  a  "mean- 
ing" is  as  a  rule  to  be  avoided.  Music 
is  more  or  less  the  expression  of  the 
period  in  which  it  is  composed.  There 
is  good  Jazz  and  stupid  jazz,  as  there 
are  noble  symphonies  and  dull  sym- 
phonies. Jazz  has  influenced,  does  and 
undoubtedly  for  some  time  will  influ- 
ence serious  composers  of  every  coun- 
try.— Ed. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  and  the 
attention  of  all  fair-minded  thinking 
citizens  to  an  advertisement  that  has 
beop  shown  all  over  the  country  on 
billboards  and  posters  and  in  the  maga- 
zines. I  mean  this  here  one:  "It  takes 
six  months  to  make  every  bottle  of 
ginger  ale."  This,  sir,  in  my  humble 
estimation,  is  going  too  far,  and  X  view 
it  with  alarm.  It  was  bad  enough 
when  the  theatres  began  to-  advertise 
they  were  selling  tickets  to  shows  eight 
I  weeks  in  advance;  I  might  feel  like 
going  then,  I  might  not.  But  nix 
months!  Jehoshophat,  must  I  carry 
around  a  thirst  for  a  full  six  months 
before  I  can  wet  it?  This,  sir,  is  abso- 
lutely too   much.     It   is  outrageous. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Straight-eights  may  come  and  twin- 
sixes  may  go,  but  the  campus  flivvers  go 
on  forever.  I  saw  one  today  labelled 
with  that  cryptic  sentence,  "I  do  not 
choose  to  nm  in  1923.~         W.  W.  C. 

University  of  Maine. 

AFTER*  LEEDS 

The  time  Is  short,  as  these  things  go — 
Perhaps  a  billion  years  or  so;  | 
And  Life,  doing  the  best  she  can,  ! 
Has  only  got  as  far  as  Man — 
And  he  is  frail,  and  can't  outstay 
An  Earth  which  soon  must  pass  away, 
And  all  that  he  has  dreamed  or  wrought 
Throughout  the  ages  comes  to  naught. 
YjULife  saw  other  things  ahead 
wWn  first  her  eager  vision  sped 
Down  the  long  vistas  of  the  prime. 
But — can  she  do  it  in  the  time? 

F.  H. 

"O  TANNENBAUM" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Plea.se  state  which  Is  the  older 
melody,  "My  Maryland"  or  the  German 
Christmas  song,  "O  Tannenbatun." 


ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAY 

Alphonse  Allais  was  invited  to  take 
an  "aperitif"  on  the  terrace  of  a  cafe 
in  Paris. 

"Have  an  absinth?"  asked  his  friend. 

"No,  never  before  noon,"  answered 
the  author  of  "Two  and  Two  Make 
Five." 

The  waiter  said  "It  Is  10  minutes 
after  12," 

Then  M.  Alphonse  Allals  ordered: 
"Two  absinths!" 


A  CAPTAIN  OF  INDUSTRY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

J.  P.  Ingleside  Walte  was  abond 
salesman  and  of  course  he  was  nat- 
u':'ally  aprinceton  man  and  he  had  paid 
fexS  expenses  at  school  by  selling  Lives 
of  the  Presidents  and  this  selling  ex- 
perience was  very  handy  to  him  now 
for  any  one  who  would  buy  Lives  of 
the  Presidents  would  take  foreign  bonds 
without  much  coaxing  and  he  was  awow 
of  a  salesman  because  he  new  just 
how  to  dress,  and  wore  his  clothes  with 
aswaggerish  air,  so  of  course  he  was 
asuccess  and  he  was  soon  made  Pres. 
of  the  Co.  as  he  had  gotten  to  the  stage 
where  he  was  too  well  dressed  to  sell 
anything  and  as  Pres.  have  nothing  to 
do  and  must  look  well  they  gave  him 
the  job,  so  then  he  married  afoUies 
girl  and  he  lived  divorcedly  everafter. 

DONCHA  DOIT. 

What  could  be  less  decorative  or  a 
dullar  denial  of  the  human  form  than 
the  pair  of  baggy  tubes  which  men 
elect  to  wear,  even  as  their  gala  dress? 
—London  Times. 


"When  I  give  a  tip,"  said  Mr.  Dooley, 
"  'tis  not  because  I  want  to,  but  because  | 
I  am  afraid  of  what  the  waiter  will  I 
think.    It  takes  a  sthrong  man  to  be 
mean."  ' 


/ 
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i-.Mx  ana  (joionial  mansions.  There  is 
an  adequate  index. 


One  might  infer  from  the  six  coats  of 
arms  that  are  printed  in  colors  on  the 
jacket  of  "Memories  of  a  Poor  Relation," 
by  Marietta  Minnegerode  Andrews,  that 
the  pages  of  the  book  would  be  a,ggres- 
slvely  snobbish,  but,  while  Mrs.  /jndrews 
is  descended  from  a  family  of  t'ne  feudal 
nobiUty  of  Germany  and  F:andolphs, 
Carters,  Harrisons,  Powells    and  other 
F,  F.  V's  were  •  <»mong  her  mother's  an- 
cestors, -^^^  herself  says  she  nevet  was 
i-efip  'Sd;  that  as  "a  cornfield  darky  or  a 
g.,vviss  peasant,"  she  w«uld  have  been  as 
happy,  and  she  takes  delight  in  describ- 
ing the  old  Virginia  racial  prejudices, 
amusing  conservatism  and  the  belief  of 
these  good  people  in  their  superiority 
over  all  Americans.  Furthermore,  she 
committed  the  impardonable  sin,  in  her 
poverty-stricken  years,  of  studying  art, 
of  teaching,  and  of  marrying  finally  the 
curator  of  the  Corcoran  school  of  art  at 
Washington,  whose  grandfather  had 
made  a  fortune,  as  a  pioneer  in  Ohio,  by 
running  flatboats  on   the  rivers  and 
opening  up  a  trade  in  sugar,  rice,  coffee 
and  liquor. 

Mrs.  Andrews's  "Memoirs,"  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  books  we  have  read  in 
recent  years,  is  published  by  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.  There  are  33  illustrations, 
portraits  and  pictures  of  stately  Geor- 


The  childhood  of  Mrs.  Andrews  is 
vividly  described;  her  curiosity,  her  ad- 
ventures with  negro  nurses,  and  chil- 
dren black  and  white;  the  houses  she 
visited,  the  host  of  relations,  reaction- 
aries, eccentric,  dissipated,  queer— one 
comes  to  know  them.  One  sees  the 
stern  old  grandmother  with  her  Cal- 
vinistic  views,  her  intolerance,  cheered 
by  the  thought  that  many  must  pass 
into  eternal  torment,  a  peach  switch  in 
readiness  for  her  offending  grandchild. 
The  anecdotes  about  the  negro  ser- 
vants are  amusing  in  themselves  and 
amusingly  told.  We  learn  how  the 
masters  and  mistresses  of  the  fine  oia 
houses  lived;  what  they  ate,  how  they 
dressed.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the 
ancestry,  raising,  curing  and  cooking  01 
the  old,  home  cured  Virginia  ham  that 
brings  water  to  the  reader's  mouth. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  Mrs. 
Andrews,  coming  to  the  United  States 
in  1839  with  60  volumes  of  the  Tauch- 
nitz  classics  annotated  by  him,  was  a 
professor  at  WiUiam  and  Mary  College. 
He  married  and  became  the  rector  of 
Old  St.  Paul's  Church  at  Richmond,  Va., 
where  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Jefferson 
Davis  were  his  parishioners  and  close 
friends.  He  followed  Mr.  Davis  to 
prison  in  Portress  Monroe,  and  there 
administered  the  communion  to  the 
prisoner,  while  Gen.  Miles  stood  with 
his  back  toward  them,  "leaning  against 
the  fireplace  in  the  ante-room,  his  head 
in  his  hands,  not  moving."  While  the 
sentinels  were  ordered  to  stand  still, 
stood  like  statues.  Gen.  Miles  was 
young  then,  writes  Mrs.  Andrews,  "but 
only  a  year  ago,  I,  granddaughter  of  the 
civil  war  preacher,  served  on  a  commit- 
tee under  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  for  the 
Relief  of  Starving  Children  in  Ger- 
many! A  handsome  human  creature, 
a  courtly  gentleman,  a  blameless  sol- 
dier." 

The  father  of  Mrs.  Andrews  was  a 
gallant  officer  in  the  confederate  army. 
Severely  wounded,  he  suffered  cruelly 
in  after  life.  Mrs.  Andrews  notes  the 
fact  that  while  the  southern  men  were 
able  to  talk  about  the  civil  war  without 
bitterness  after  the  "reconstruction" 
days,  the  women  remained  rebellious. 
She  tells  several  amusing  stories  about 
Mary  Lee,  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee.  Once,  .not  invited  to  some  so- 
cial affair  at  Weimar  or  Wiesbaden,  she 
wrote  asking  why  this  neglect  of  a 
daughter  of  the  "greatest  military 
genius  of  the  19th  century"  was  shown. 
A  messenger  promptly  arrived  with  an 
invitation  addressed  to  "Miss  Grant." 


It  is  a  question  whether  Mrs.  Andrews 
was  more  amused  by  her  relatives  than 
by  the  negroes.  One  should  read  of  her 
Cousin  Ginnie  who  called  herself 
Eugenie  and  gave  parties  with  the 
aristocrats  on  the  veranda,  while  the 
villagers,  to  her  they  were  "peasants," 
disported  themselves  on  the  lawn.  The 
negroes  were  a  constant  joy  to  Mrs. 
Andrews  as  they  are  now  to  her  readers: 
Myjin,  the  lazy  negro  who  was  afflicted 
with  the  "stretches";  and  there  v/as 
Magdalena  Asperine  who,  with  Cleonora 
and  Letheanna,  belonged  to  an  order 
known  as  the  "Daughters  of  Cleopatra." 

In  New  Orleans  the,  family  lost  prop- 
erty, so  that  when  it  nioved  to  Alex- 
andria it  knew  extreme  poverty.  Rela- 
tives aided  them,  often  by  giving  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  thrown 
away.  The  mother  took  in  young  men 
for  boarders  and  saw  with  ill-disguised 
horror  the  amount  of  butter  that  was 
consumed.  One  nice  old  gentleman  gave 
Mrs.  Andrews  a  pair  of  goloshes  which 
she  sadly  needed  in  her  trips  to  Wash- 
ington when  she  studied  art;  he  also 
gave  her  a  copy  of  Swinburne's  "Poems 
and  Ballads."  He  surprised  her  "  by 
kissing  her  and  holding  her  close.  She 
was  indignant,  but  kept  the  overshoes. 
Another  nice  old  man  lured  ner  to  his 
apartment  under  the  pretext  of  showing 
her  his  collection  of  pictures.  She 
thought  the  elevator  man  had  a,  sinister 
expression  as  they  went  up  to  the  fioor, 
but  she  left,  again  indignant,  before  the 
patron  of  arts  had  time  to  embrace  her. 

She  has  much  to  say  about  the  evil 
effects  of  grinding  poverty,  how  it  re- 
presses   noble  rage  and  freezes  the 
genial  current  of  the  soul.    She  ac-  i 
cepted  her  lot  bravely,  and  worked  in  ( 
every  way  to  aid  her  family.   Mr.  An- ! 
drews  was  her  guide  in  art,  "The  hand- 
somest man  in  Washington."    She  had 
suitors,  but  though  from  her  own  ac- 
count— she  talks  frankly  and  nobly  of  1 
a  woman's  longing  for  children — she 
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:  a  passionate  naiuie,  sue  waited 
Mr.  Andrews  answered  her  ideas 
lat  a  husband  should  be 


For  a  time  she  was  in  the  art-class 
of  Chase  on  Long  Island,  where  bul- 
bous matrons,  summer  cottagers,  played 
he  role  of  patronesses.  Her  expcri- 
nces  in  this  class  are  related  in  a 
^reezy  manner.  Two  ladies  of  Boston 
'•ere  there  her  co-mates,  if  Mrs.  An- 
Hews  has  a  hvely  sense  of  humor,  she 
an  also  be  keenly  satirical. 

Whether  she  tells  of  her  childhood 
r  of  her  maturer  years,  the  reader  fol- 
jws  her  with  sympathy  and  admira- 
on;  rejoices  with  her  in  the  peace, 
omfort  and  happiness  that  came  to 
er  at  last. 

THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

BEERS  TO  ADD  PUNCH 

TO^SLEYAN  LINE 

SUBIMER  SARCASM 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  the  last  day  of  a  rainy  fortnight 
the  seaside  visitor  read  through  the 
landlady's  bill  to  the  last  horrible  detail 
Then  very  quietly  hs  remarked.  "Ah 
well,  madam,  I  am  glad  you  have  so 
greatly  toeneflted  by  our  holiday." 
  LOOKER  ON. 


mM^COBB'S 

nAUGHTER'  HEREI 'HAMLET'  PRODUCED 


Honor,  the  low  intrigue  between  the 
■villain"  and  the  servant  girl  who, 
."laving  suffered  physically  if  not  men- 
tally, at  last  repents  and  cannot  en- 
dure the  thought  of  leaving  the  woman 
who  has  been  always  "Kyind"  to  her, 
the  scenes  in  which  the  bootlegger's 
money  is  used  to  tempt  the  honest 
woman. 

It  is  said  that  thi.s  is  a  play  "of  a 
Maine  temperament,"  but  neither  the 
scenes,  the  characters,  hOr  the'  dialogue 
are  peculiar  to  that  state.  The  char- 
acters are  peculiar  to  old-fa.shioned 
melodrama  with  a  twist  of  contempo- 
ranc.  ,  life;  the  men  and  women  talk- 
as  if  they  might  be  living  in  any 
England  state.  The  dialogue  Is  ofton 
amusing,  often  vigorous,  forcible  in  ex- 
pletives. The  weakness  and  the  base- 
ness of  George  are  well  exposed,  while 
Babe,  on  the  surface  an  amiable,  amus- 
ing fellow,  engaged  in  a  shifty  aiid 
perilous  business,  but  at  heart  selfish 
and  cynical,  is  after  all  the  one  figure 
in  the  play  that  stands  out  in  bold  re-- 
Hef.  He  was  vividly  portrayed  by  Mr. 
Ciomwell. 

Mr.  Van  Vorhees  played  George  with 
understanding.  According  to  the  title, 
Carrie  should  be  the  commanding  char- 
acter, but  she  has  had  many  sisters 
in  melodrama.  Miss  Humphrey's  im- 
person-tion,  excellent  in  important  de- 
tails and  in  general  characterization, 
was  marred  frequentlv  by  her  imperfect 
enunciation,  so  that  her  lines  were 
well  nigh  unintelligible,  except  in  out- 
ourstt,  .  passionate  speech.  The  others 
in  the  company  were  adequate.  There 
was  a  large  audience,  that  K'^-^lauded 
heartily.  Some  evidently  thought  that 
Mr.  Howard  intended- Jennie  to  be  a 
comic  character.  That  there  was  in- 
congruous laughter  was  not  Miss  For- 
rester's fault. 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— First  time  in 
Boston  of  "Ned  McCobb's  Daughter,"  a 
play  in  three  acts  by  Sidney  Howard. 
Produced  by  the  Theatre  Guild  at  the 
John  Golden  Theatre,  New  York,  on 
Nov.  29,  1926.  Babe  Callahan,  Alfred 
Lunt;  Capt.  Ned  McCobb,  Albert  Perry; 
Carrie  Callahan,  Claire  Eames;  Jenny, 
I  Margalo  Gillmore. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

Carrie  Callahan   Haraldiiie  Humphrey 

1st  Federal  Man   Arihur  Cole 

?Nat  GlJdden    Joseph  Daiie.v 

nd  Federal  Man   Kenneth  Moore 
enny   Elizabeth  Forrester 

Babe  C,iHahin  John  Cromwell 

Captain   Ned   MeCobb    ....     .  Le,«IiR  Stowe 

Gcore-e  Callahan   C.  Vf.  Van  Voorhies 

Lawyer  Grover  Stephen  VVrisht 

Ben  McCobb    Uanald  Savcry 

The  bootlegger— what  would  we  do 
without  him,  in  private  life  or  on  the 
stage?  As  he  is  a  prominent  figure  in 
our  American  civilization,  regarded  by 
many  as  beneficent,  while  others  look 
upon  him  in  spite  of  his  enthusiastic 
support  of  prohibition  as  a  fiend  in 
human  from,  no  wonder  that  the  dram- 
atist clasps  him  to  his  bosom  and 
writes  a  play  of  contemporaneous 
American  life. 

Ned  McCobb's  daughter,  however,  was 
not  willing  to  be  aided  by  her  husband's 
brother  Babe  when  she  A'as  in  sore 
distress.  This  husband  was  worthless 
and  contemptible;  a  grafter  as  mate  of 
a  ferry  boat  in  Maine;  a  liar,  the  lover 
of  the  girl  who  helped  Carrie  Callahan 
at  her  "Spa."    His  baseness  in  every 

way  was  almost  incredible.  When  he 
was  threatened  with  arrest  unless  he 
restored  the  stolen  money  amounting  to 
$2000,  there  was  a  stormy  scene  be- 
tween him  and  fine  old  Capt.  McCobb. 
In  the  heat  of  the  argument  McCobb 
had  a  stroke  and  disappeared  from  the 
play.  This  George  Callahan  had  al- 
ready served  time;  his  father-in-law 
had  for  the  sake  of  his  daughter,  given 
him  $1000  after  he  had  got  Jenny 
loo.se,  "too  easy"  as  Babe  remarked, 
good  hearted,  into  trouble  so  that  a  doc- 
tor in  Boston  was  needed  to  avoid  scan- 
dal. 

Babe  came  on  the  scene  ostensibly  t0| 
pay  a  friendly  visit.  At  last  seeing 
Carrie  distressed,  hoping  to  save  heri 
husband  from  jail  and  her  children 
from  disgrace,  he  proposed  that  she! 
should  turn  her  "spa"  into  a  harbor- 
ing place  for  liquor.  He  was  not 
ashamed  of  bootlegging:  "It  is  illegal, 
but  not  a  crime."  The  dwelling  house 
had  been  mortgaged  to  save  George: 
there  was  no  means  of  raising  the 
needed  sum  to  save  him  a  second  time. 
Why  should  Carrie  not  take  $2000  from 
Babs  on  the  condition  that  she  and 
he  be  partners  in  a  way? 

The  play  is  really  a  conflict  between 
a  simple  woman  of  strong  character 
and  a  fixed  idea  about  maternal  duty, 
and  a  tempter  appealing  to  her  love 
for  a  wretched  husband  and  a  com- 
fortable future;  but  Mr.  Howard,  not 
content  with  working  out  this  opposi- 
tion of  characters,  brings  in  many  of 
the  familiar  features  of  old-fashioned 
melodrama:  the  thief  who  ruins  the 
family,  the  rugged  and  honest  old  man 
who  cannot  brook  the  thought  of  dis- 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE— Fritz"*  i!e'- 
ber  In  "Hamlet,"  presented  by  George 
Ford,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sharks- 

pearean  Association  of  America.  The 

cast: 

Claudius...  Louis  Leon  Hall 

Hamlet    Fritz  Leiijer 

I'nlonins    Philip  Qnin 

Horatio    John  Bnrke 

I,aertes   Leonard  Willev 

Ro.=enerantz    John  Ost'ood 

Gnildenstern    Allen  Willey 

A  Priest   Francis  Dears 

Mareellns   Josenh  Sineer 

Bernanlo   Elmer  Hall 

I'ranciseo    Edwin  Dears 

Players — Virginia    Bronsnn.    Joseph  Singer. 

Claude  Mintz.  Robert  Stratiss. 
Two  Clow n.s.  .Robert  Strauss.  Claude  Mintz 

Gertrude    Irhy  Marshall 

Onheha    Ethel  Taylor 

Ghost    Kdnuind  Ford 

This  performance  differed  from  most 
others  in  that  its  producer  stood  stoutly 
for  every  line  of  the  text  he  could  rea- 
sonably retain,  and  likewise  for  swift- 
ness of  pace.  So,  to  save  time,  he  did 
away  with  needless  furniture  and 
painted  canvas,  resting — and  very  de- 
pendably, too — for  his  stage  effects  on 
simple  but  tasteful  stretches  of  scenery 
at  the  rear,  together  with  curtains  and 
a  few  necessary  chairs  and  tables. 
Through  this  wise  economy  of  means 
he  was  able  to  let  scene  follow  on  scene  j 
with  scarce  a  minute  to  break  the  con- 1 
tinulty — a  method  of  performance  thatj 
would  please  Shakespeare,  no  doubt, ' 
since  he  wrote  with  that  method  in 
mind. 

Since,  however,  Shakespeare  divided 
his  plays  into  acts,  it  may  be  assumed  1 
that  he  held  with  pauses  between  those , 
acts.  The  manager  last  night,  on  the  \ 
contrary,  tolerated  not  one  pause  above  | 
three  minutes  long.  Surely  he  over-j 
estimated  the  staying  powers  of  his  i 
public.  The  very  vivacity  he  sp  suc- 
cessfully sought,  which  led  to  an  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  the  play  Itself  not 
always  reached  in  performances  of  far 
greater  individual  distinction,  must 
needs  cause  fatigue;  one  10-minute  rest 
half  the  evening  through  would  have 
brought  much  relief. 

But  even  so,  jaded  eyes  and  ears 
notwithstanding,  the  play  did  move  with 
an  intensity  quite  unusual.   From  the  \ 
actual  play,  indeed,  there  was  nothing  i 
to  distract  the  attention.  The  settings, 
to  repeat,  answered  their  purpose  but  | 
never  obtruded.  So  much  may  be  said  \ 
for  the  costumes.  The  lighting,  if  not 
elaborately  effective,  was  at  all  events  ■ 
more  generous  than  it  often  is  today, 
and  so  was  well  enough. 

The  same  term  would  serve  to  sug-  |  j 
gest  quality  of  the  acting.    To  com- 1  I 
plain  of  the  want  of  distinction,  of  ' 
poetry  or  romance,  of  beautiful  speech  i 
or  the  musical  flow  of  verse,  would  be 
to  waste  ink  and  space;  where,  in  re- 
gard to  these  necessary  attributes  of  a 
fine  Shakespearian  performance,  are 
actors  superior  to  last  night's  to  be 
found?   I'hose  actors  played  with  spirit 
and  a  sense  of  character;  if  more  today 
be  asked,  it  will  scarce  be  got.  Miss 
Marshall,  however,  did  rec!te  the  lines 
about  Ophelia's  death  with  taste  rrd 


justness  of  accent,  and  Mr.  Quinn 
played  Polonius  with  authority  as  well 
as  unction. 

Mr.  Leiber  himself  has  In  his  favor  a 
beautiful  voice,  obvious  experience,  and 
a  quality  of  tenderness  that  made  Iiis 
scenes  with  the  ghost,  every  reference 
indeed  to  his  father,  truly  touching 
Ingenious  and  happy  In  his  by-play 
gifted,  too,  with  the  art  of  listening 
intently,  not  once  when  he  was  on  the 
stage  did  Mr.  Leiber  let  interest  sag 
He  held  firmly  to  the  view  <hat  Ham- 
let feigned  his  madness.  Gt/jite  hkely 
he  did.  But  surely  the  mai  was  hy- 
sterical, extravagant,  too,  in/ftie  hilarity 
sometimes  caused  by  grief?  /Mr.  Leiber 
would  not  have  him  do  so;  .he  had  him 
steadily  sombre,  except  whea  he  played 
mad — and  those  monologues — the  wild 
whirling  thoughts  of  an  ♦ver-wrought 
rf*'"T^^  casually,  as 

though  to  a  neighbor  ov<r  the  fence- 
thus  he  avoided  ranting,  hit  the  solilo- 
quies sounded  tame. 

Mr.  Leiber,  none  the  lesi",'  and  his 
Hamlet  are  well  worth  seeing.  So  a 
large  audience  found  last  night. 

 R.  R.  a. 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "The  Mys-  j 
tery  Ship,"  a  melodrama  in  three  acts 
by  Edgar  M.  Schoenberg  and  Milton  1 
Silver.    The  cast:  \ 

James  Burke  Day  Man.son 

Conway  Charles  Schofield 

Mcs.  Chickerins:  Mary  Hill 

Sir^ Arthur  Lawrence  O'Donnell 

Malcolm  Arthur 

Anthon.v  Lanrdon  John  Winthrop 

Albert  Gartlner  J.  Glynn  MoFarlane 

Mildreil  '  Lanpdon  Ruth  Kins 

Thomas  Chickerins  Frank  Charlton 

Pete  Charles  Daviil 

Unidentified  Passenger  Royal  Beal 

Dr.  Emory  David  Smiley 

■it"  Royal  Beal 

As  the  strains  of  the  overture  die 
down  the  Ughts  go  out.  A  pistol  shot 
is  heard,  followed  by  a  scream.  The 
audience  go^ps.  As  the  curtain  rises  on 
a  dark  scene  there  is  a  commotion.  A 
dim  light  is  thrown  in  the  direction  of 
a  bed  in  a  stateroom.  The  body  of  a 
man  is  '  there.  The  murderer  has 
escaped.    But  how? 

That  is  the  elusive  question.  The 
crime  was  committed  on  the  steam - 
shiT  Monogonia,  enroute  from  New  York 
to  Southampton  and  only  two  days  out. 
The  killer  must  be  on  board. 

Anthony  Langdon  (portrayed  by 
John  Winthrop  1,  a  famous  American 
criminologist,  is  taking  the  trip  with 
his  daughter,  Mildred  (Ruth  King).  He 
is  a  friend  of  long  standing  of  the 
ship's  commander,  Sir  Arthur  Law- 
rence O'Donnell  (played  by  Malcolm 
Arthur).  He  is  pressed  into  service  to 
detect  the  criminal  and  the  motive  for 
the  crime. 

From  now  on  things  move  fast  or 
slow  according  to  the  wish  of  the  ex- 
pert. There  are  times  when  the  audi- 
ence is  almost  glued  to  the  seats  by 
the  "spooky"  appearances  on  a  semi- 
dark  stage.  There  are  blood  curdling 
sounds  that  send  shivers  up  and  down 
the  spine  and  with  the  same  sudden- 
ness the  fears  are  dispelled  by  a  flash 
of  humor. 

Everyone  on  the  ship  is  suspected.  No 
one  escapes  questioning.  The  criminolo- 


one  puccessf  u :  comedy. 
When  the  lui  .  idevilie,  his  first 

love,  calls  to  him,  and  away  he  goes  to 
hoof  it  on  the  two-a-day.  lie  will  soon 
begin  rehearsals  for  a  now  musical 
comedy  in  which  Florenz  Ziegfeld  is  to 
co-star  him  with  Marilyn  Miller.  The 
audience  gave  him  a  rousing  welcome 
last  night  and  he  gave  them  of  his  best 
In  the  likeable  Donahue  style. 

The  .  bill  was  opened  by  an  unusually 
colorful  Spanish  dancing  a;t,  composed 
at  first  glance  by  two  men  and  a  ejrl, 
only  to  have  the  girl  remove  the  long- 
haired wig  and  yell  "Atta  a  Boy"  at  uie 
end  of  the  act  and  let  the  audience  In 
on  the  secret.  The  act  is  well  staged, 
and  the  routines  are  atmos;^heric. 

And  then  June  and  Jo  tripped  out, 
two  coy  girls  who  billed  themselves 
"Just  a  Joy."  They  harmonize  pleas- 
antly the  required  hot,  blue  and  sob 
numbers  and  the  audience  liked  them 
a  lot.  Bury's  Dog  Stars,  four  well- 
trained  animals,  do  a  little  bit  of  every- 
thing, including  hurdles  and  wearing 
dress  suits.  Brems-Fitz  and  Murphy 
brothers,  a  rather  row^y  quartet  of  a 
strong  burlesque  flavor,  served  their 
comedy  in  no  subtle  vein  and  were 
called  back  again  and  again.  They 
produce  barber  shop  chords  of  varied 
hues  and  break  up  their  tunes  with 
all  sorts  of  foolery. 

Miss  Ruby  Norton,  a  great  favorite 
at  Keith's,  has  a  nice  selection  of 
songs.  Her  voice  seems  better  than 
ever,  something  to  wonder  at  when  the 
performer  has  to  give  at  least  two 
shows,  and  in  some  towns  many  more, 
a  day.  Clarence  Senna  accompanies 
her.  Frank  Fisher  and  Eldrie  Gilmore 
in  "The  Bashful  Romeo,"  show  how  a 
modern  maid  woos  her  shy  boy  friend. 
This  act  has  visited  Boston  often.  The 
addition  of  two  new  songs  and  some 
new  material  has  helped  it  tremei- 
dously.  'Van  and  Belle,  who  feature 
boomerang  throwing,  close  the  bUI, 
which  is  above  the  average  In  enter- 
tainment value  this  week.  A.  P. 


CONTINUING 

ATTRACTIONS 

COLONIAL— "Pardon  Me,"  Rob- 
ert V.  Newman's  comedy,  with 
Harry  Kelly,  Bobby  Watson,  Ruth 
Warren  and  others.  Last  two 
weeks. 

HOLLIS— "The  Barker,"  Charles 
Wagner's  play  of  circus  life  by 
Kenyon  Nicholson.  Walter  Hus- 
ton is  the  star.  Last  week. 

PLYMOUTH- "Broadway,"  Jed 
Harris's  drama  of  night  club  life 
in  New  York.  Fifth  week. 

TREMONT— "Honeymoon  Lane," 
Eddie  Bowling's  musical  comedy  in 
which  he  stars.   Fourth  week. 

WILBUF^-"What  a  Man,"  Al 
Woods's  latest  bedroom  farce  en- 
ters its  last  week  here. 

COPLEY— "Murray  Hill,"  Leslie 
Howard's  new  farce  enters  Its  sev- 
enth week. 


JACK  DONAHUE  WINS 
KEITH'S  AUDIENCE, 

Jack  Donahue,  Boston's  favorite 
hoofer,  is  heading  the  bill  at  Keiths 
this  week  in  an  act  which  he  calls. 
"Mrs.  Donahue's  Boy."  And  this  boy 
last  night  was  heard  In  a  famlUar  but 
always  humorous  monologue  which 
wound  up  with  some  of  the  intricate 
and  tantalizing  laps  for  wl'lch  the 
Donahue  lad  is  famed.  He  evidently 
doesn't  know  the  meaning  of  rest  or 
vacation.    No  sooner  does  ne  close  in 


BUSTER  KEATON 


"College,"  starting  Buster  Keaton.  Is 
presented  at  the  State  Theatre  this 
week  by  United  Artists,  with  the  follow- 
ing cast: 

The  firl    Ann  Cornwall 

The  dean'   Smtz  Edwanls 

The  athlete  Haro'd  Goodwin 

Crew  coach   Carol  Haroanrn 

The  boy   Buster  Keaton 

The  movies  have  been  to  college  often 
enough  lately  to  graduate  soon,  one 
hopes.  This  is  another  session  of  cam- 
pus comedy,  with  the  clever  Buster 
Keaton  in  a  part  which  he  makes  funny 
in  his  droll  manner.  It  isn't  as  funny 
as  Buster  Keaton  has  been  and  prob- 
ably will  be  in  the  future,  but.  story  or 
no  story,  and  even  lazj-  direction  cannot 
rob  this  comedian  of  his  non-hyst«rical 
manner,  which  is  diverting. 

Mr.  Keaton  should  be  reminded  that 
movies  demand  more  than  one  idea 
these  daj-s,  and  comedies  are  just  as 
funny  if  they  have  a  little  plot. 

All  alone  and  unaided  this  gentle- 
man, who  must  keep  his  face  on  ice 
most  of  the  tiqie  in  order  to  insure  it* 
Intense  mobility,  romps  through  all  of 
the  sport.s  known  to  college  in  the 
merry  spring  time.  He  does  it  for  hi? 
sweetheart  who  blows  warm  and  cold 
quicker  than  most  of  her  sex  are  sup- 
posed to,  even  the  co-educational  ses. 

There  are  high  places  in  this  filn- 
as  there  are  in  all  of  Keaton's  film? 
Spots  filled  with  the  agony  of  merri- 
ment. When  Keaton  tries  to  be  a  sod.- 
clerk  and  a  colored  waiter  in  order  tc 
help  with  the  expenses  of  his  athletir 
training,  and  in  the  crew  race  when 
Keaton  is  the  proud  coxswain.  haflEg 
been  elevated  to  the  position  throogii 
the  dean  and  pull,  he  offers  rare  pre- 
college  originality. 

Keaton  plays  baseball  as  only  Keato; 
can  play  baseball,  throws  the  discus 
knocking  the  dean's  hat  off  neatb 
jumps  the  hurdles  ■with  the  left  ioc 
knocking  over  the  hurdle  and  so  con- 
tinues in  his  left-handed  career  unt 
the  villain  makes  it  necessary  for  hu 
to  rescue  his  girl.    Fleet  of  foot  w 
hedges  and  two-story  windows  being  i 
barriers,  Keaton  flies  to  her  rescue  aiu 
then  promptly  takes  her  to  church  be- 
fore -she  changes  her  mini    Thus  end 
ing  another  college  story. 

A  Ufa  film  titled  "Fight  for  Life"  I: 
which  the  fish  in  the  ocean  are  shown 
in  a  startling  manner  is  shown  thi.^ 
week.  It  is  interesting,  educational  and 
exceedingly  well  done. 

Creatore  and  his  band  are  on  tha 
stage.  It  is  a  large  band  and  th«y 
make  the  State  Theatre,  which  is  nc 
small,  seem  small.  Signor  Creatoi.- 
must  have  been  playing  in  the  open- 
air  stadiums  and  he  should  temper' hi:?] 
music  to  the  indoors.  C.  M.  D._  i 

'THE  LIFE  OF  RILEY 
ATWASH.OLYMPI 


ii...         of  uniformed  laugir  niiiK.t;i;>, 
;harlie  Murray  and  George  Sidney,  are 
ack  at  the  Washington  Street  Olym- 
,ia  this  week  in  another  uproarious 
omedy  under  the  title  of  "The  Life  of 
illey."  Murray  plays  the  fire  chief  and 
Idney  the  police  chief  in  a  town  so 
uiet  that  one  runs  the  general  store 
IS  a  sideline  while   the   other  sells 
e.    Both  are  fighting  for  the  hand 
){  the  wealthy  widow   (Myrtle  Sted- 
li.nan)  and  neither  makes  much  head- 
jjwiy  until  the  circus  comes  to  town 
lind  the  suave  Sam  Hardy  is  in  our 
inJdst    Sam  decides  to  separate  the 
■)ri(fcw  from  her  money  by  making  love 
'to  lier.    By  this  time,  Stephen  Carr, 
playing  Sidney's  son,  is  in  love  with 
^iolly  O'Rourke,  who  came  in  with  the 
•reus,  and  was  given  a  home  by  Mur- 
ly.  As  they  are  supposed  to  be  Jewish 
nd  Irish  respectively,  there  are  situ- 
tions  reminiscent  of  the  "Cohens  and 

Murrav  in  his  capacity  of  fire  chief 
•ages  a  demonstration  of  his  invention, 
new  fire  extinguisher.    Just  to  be 
ever,  Hardy  puts  gasoline  in  place  of 
he  usual  liquid  in  the  extinguisher. 
The  store  catches  fire,  Hardy  saves 
himself,  a  fireman  rescues  the  widow 
and  Murray  carries  a  blanket  wrapped 
figure  to  safety  only  to  find  that  it  is 
Sidney.   However,  the  widow  refills'  the 
extinguisher  and  saves   the   auto  of 
'he  prospective  buyer.    Murray  wms 
le  widow,  the  two  young  people  re- 
eive  the  paternal  blessings  and  Sidney 
noards  with  the  Rileys  so  that  he  may 
=,till  enjoy  the  widow's  cooking.  A  clean 
funny  comedy  that  Murray-Sidney  fans 
wUl  Uke. 


ton  Chaney's  latest  screen  achlev3- 
ment,  "Mockery,"  heads  an  entertain- 
ing program  at  Loew's  Orpheum  Thea- 
tre this  week.  The  master  of  disguises 
U  seen  in  another  difiBcult  role,  this  time 
BS  a  strange,  hermit-like  Russian 
peasant  suddenly  thrown  into  the  midsi 
of  the  Red  struggle.  The  story  is  a 
stirring  romance  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion which  has  been  transferred  to  the 
screen  with  amazing  effect.  Barbara 
[Bedford  and  Ricardo  Cortez  top  the 
supporting  cast. 
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Our  colleague,  Mr.  E.  E.  Whiting,  dis- 
tuned yesterday  In  his  usual  masterly 
nanner  the  question  of  the  Japanese 
ittltude  toward  pie.  On  pie  there  is  no 
greater  authority  than  Mr.  Whiting.  He 
nas  summered  and  wintered  with  pie  in 
ill  its  attractive  or  hideous  forms.  We 
would  not  willingly  trespass  on  the 
;round  tliat  Is  his  own.  To  borrow  the 
lines  of  Glorious  John  Dryden: 
But  Wliiting's  magic  could  not  copied 
be; 

Wlthfai  the  ple-belt  none  durst  walk  but 

he. 

Nevertholess  we  venture  to  call  Mr. 
Whiting ^s  attention  to  a  dispute  now 
raging  m  London,  one  that  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  an  editorial  article 
in  the  Times. 

]i  B  pie  not  a  tart?  Is  a  tart  a  pie? 

Iietters  have  been  published  In  Lon- 
don's journals  concerning  this  matter 
of  vital  importance.  Mr.  John  S.  Somer- 
viUe  "reprobates"  with  all  the  emphasis  > 
in  his  power  the  substitution  of  "the  . 
modern  and  utterly  detestable  'apple  \ 
tart'  for  ihe  good  old  English  'apple  pie." 
.  .  .  All  properly  brought-up  chil- 
dren of  my  generation,  i.  e.,  those  born 
In  the  '70's,  were  taught  that  A  was  an 
apple  pie.  that  B  bit  it,  and  that  C  cut 
it."  (Did  D  damn  it?)  "Whatever  is 
cooked  in  a  pie  dish  under  a  pastry 
roof,  be  it  four  and  twenty  blackbirds 
or  apples,  is  a  pie.  When  fruit  lies  ex- 
posed in  a  fiat  substratum  of  pastry, 
then,  and  then  only,  can  it  rightly  be 
called  a  tart." 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Beall  asks  with  tears  In 
her  voice  why  an  apple  pie  should  ever 
be  called  by  "the  American  title  of 
'tart?' ''  Ah,  how  we  Americans  are  mis- 
understood! How  ignorant  these  English 
cousins  are  of  our  glorious  institutions! 
No  wonder  that  an  American  in  Lon- 
don, Mis.  J.  Rose-Troup,  answered  the 
foul  accu.sation:  "I  was  brought  up  in 
New  England,  notorious  for  Its  pies, upon 
apple  pie,  cherry  pie,  squash  pie,  pump- 
kin pie,  etc.;  all  my  nursery  rhymes 
taught  me  to  use  the  familiar  word.  I 
knew  nothing  of  tarts  until  I  came  to' 
England  in  1882,  when  I  was  taught, 
that  fruit  in  this  country  was  served  ini 
tarts  and  meat  In  pies — with  much  labor 
I  learned  to  ask  for  apple  tart." 

One  reason  why  we  should  like  tfl 
visit  Enpland  again  Is  that  after  a  care-1 
ful  Investigation  of  the  various  brews, 
pale  ale,  bitter,  half-and-half,  stout,  we 
could  again  sit  down  to  damson  tart  oi 
gooseberry  tart— or,  as  we  should  say, 
pie.    The  English  are  justly  proud  of 


them. 

Do  the  lexicographers  differentiate 
between  "pie"  and  "tart"?  Dr.  Johnson: 
"Tart:  A  small  pie  of  fruit."  Ash  and 
Walker  slavishly  follow  Johnson.  Bailey, 
in  his  dictionary  used  by  our  grandfa- 
thers: "A  sort  of  fruit-pye." 

Let  us  consult  the  Oxford  English  dls- 
tionary:  "Tart.  Name  for  various  dishes 
consisting  of  a  crust  of  baked  pastry  en- 
closing different  ingredients.  A.  Formerly 
with  meat,  fish,  cheese,  fruit,  etc.;  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  as  a  'pie.'  B.  In 
current  use  restricted  to  (a)  a  flat,  usu- 
ally small  piece  of  pastry,  with  no  crust 
on  the  top  (so  distinguished  from  a  pie) 
filled  with  fruit  preserve  or  other  sweet 
confection;  (b)  a  covered  fruit  pie — in 
this  application  formerly  chiefly  dialect 
or  local,  now  in  polite  or  fashionable 
use."  The  quotations  in  Illustration  are 
entertaining:  About  1400.  Tarts  of  tur- 
key; 1598  tarts  of  eels;  1771  "A  tart 
(made  of  veal  suet,  seasoning,  bread, 
eggs,  veal  sweetbreads,  etc.,  made  In  a 
dish";  1580,  strawberry  tart;  1696  "Tart, 
a  sort  of  Baked  dish,  consisting  of  Sum- 
mer Fruits  baked  in  paste." 

Mr.  Fowler,  in  "Dictionary  of  Modem 
Usage"  (1926):  "Tart-pie.  The  current 
distinction  is  that  a  tart  contains  fruit 
or  sweet-stuff,  and  a  pie  meat  or  savory 
stuff;  but  th^  earlier  distinction  was 
that  a  tart  was  not,  and  a  pie  was. 
closed  in  with  pastry  above;  and  as 
relics  of  the  old  use  we  retain  'mince 
pie'  as  the  only  possible  form,  and  'apple 
pie'  and  'cherry  pie'  as  names  of  a  trap 
bed  and  a  flower,  though  more  or  less 
superseded  by— 'tart'  in  their  primary 
senses." 

The  Times,  In  Its  editorial  article,  had 
this  to  say  about  the  Oxford  Diction- 
ary's definition  and  Mr.  Fowler's  differ- 
ontiation:  "Oxford  has  a  weakness  for 
being  thought  up  to  date.  Otherwise 
there  was  a  chance  that  Mr.  Powlei- 
would  have  put  tarts  when  they  are 
pies  among  the  'genteelisms'  of  a  so- 
ciety which  calls  a  napkin  a  serviette, 
assists  rather  than  helps  its  friends  to 
potatoes,  and  speaks  of  the  coal  scuttle 
as  the  purdonium.  That,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  many  correspondent^,  is 
the  milieu  in  which  pies  are  mistaken 
for  tarts." 


.1  1 11  a  somewhat  similar  story, 
vviu  r.  :.lie  was  being  attacked  for  trying 
lo  stop  offensive  performances  in  music 
halls  she  gave  a  lecture  .in  fv  London 
suburb,  and  a  workingman  T#as  asked 
to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks.  He  rose 
and  testified  gladly  that  "he  had  not 
heard  a  single  Indecent  word."  Mrs. 
Chant  was  dehghtedl 


Mrs.  Joseph  Conrad,  In  her  "Hand- 
book of  Cookery  for  a  Small  House" — 
her  husband  wrote  a  preface  to  It — 
speaks  of  pastry  for  pies  and  tarts,  of 
apple  tart  and  jam  tart,  but  apparently 
makes  no  distinctiton.  Surely  the  tarts 
made  by  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  if  the 
illustrations  of  children's  books  are 
trustworthy,  were  the  tarts  of  our  chll- 
hood. 


Did  the  English  ever  know  that  pie 
of  all  pies,  the  deep  apple  pie,  without 
a  bottom  crust,  with  a  teacup  at  the 
I  bottom  for  juice,  and  baked  in  a  yellow 
.  nappy?    Did  they  ever  know  pandowdy 
which  Hawthorne  introduced   in  his 
I  "Blithedale  Romance"  and  Charles  God- 
{  frey  Leland  ate  much  against  his  will 
when  he  was  at  school  near  Boston? 
Leland,  in  supercilious  mood,  thought  it 
a  coarse,  detestable  dish,  but  in  our 
stomachic  strength  and  undlscrimlnat- 
ing  youth  we  ate  it  gladly. 

LAZZARONE 
I  make  no  moan  for  lost  days, 

Or  idle  days  I've  spent 
A-slouching  down  the  crossed  ways 

Of  sin  and  merriment, 

I  plead  no  vindication 
For  floating  down  the  stream, 

I  had  the  inclination 
To  merely  live  my  dream, 

I've  had  some  little  pleasure, 
And  when  my  life  is  through 

I'll  have  as  much  of  treasure 
As  you  will  take  with  you. 

It  does  no  good  to  worry 

About  where  you  may  go, 
Just  take  your  time,  don't  hurry. 

You're  there  to  stay,  you  know! 

E.  LESLIE  SPAULDING. 
  * 

THE  PERFECT  TRAVELER 
After  my  death  I  should  like  to  have 
a  valise  made  out  of  my  skin. — Paul 
Morand. 

"GOD  SAVE  THE  KING" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  Black  and  White  bears  the  leg- 
end, "By  special  appointment  to  His 
Majesty  the  King."  My  King  William 
V.  O.  P.,.  doth  likewise.  So,  too  my 
Belle  of  Scotland,  my  White  Heather 
my  Gordon  in  sanded  bottle.  My,  but 
that  man  must  be  a  heavy  drinker! 

THE  NEEDLER. 

ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAY 

(Daily  Chronicle,  London) 

The  Story  has  been  revived.  In  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  of  Darwin's 
house  for  the  nation,  of  the  clergyman 
in  the  neighborhood  who  was  persuaded 
by  his  wife  to  call.  He  went  against  his 
will,  and  declared  that  if  he  heard  from 
the  famous  scientist  "a  single  word  of 
blasphemy"  he  would  leave  the  house  at 
once.  I  recollect  hearing  Mrs.  Ormiston 


Miss  Beatrice  Harrison,  a  violoncellist, 
who  will  give  a  recital  in  Jordan  hall, 
next  Saturday  afternoon,  was  'born  atj 
Roorkee,  N.  W.  India.  She  studied  at! 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  London;! 
later  with  Hugo  Becker  and  at  the 
High  School  of  Music  in  Berlin,  where 
she  was  awarded  in  1910  the  Mendels- 
sohn prize  of  1500  marks.  She  made  her 
debut  in  that  city.  The  first  to  play 
Elgar's  'cello  concerto  at  the  Hereford 
three  choirs  festival  in  1921  after  the 
first  performance  In  London,  she  was 
the  first  to  play  Delius's  'cello  concerto. 
She  has  toured  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country.  The  statement  made  by  a 
manager  that  she  would  be  heard  next 
Saturday  for  the  first  time  in  Boston 
is  erroneous.  She  took  part  with  Elena 
Gerhardt  in  a  Symphony  hall  concert 
on  March  14.  1915;  with  Mme.  Melba 
and  Robert  Parker,  baritone,  in  Sym- 
phony hall  on  Oct.  17,  1915;  she  gave 
a  recital,  or  was  announced  to  give 
one,  in  Jordan  hall  on  Nov.  15,  1916. 
We  believe  she  played  here  on  another 
occasion. 

Her  sisters  are  musicians.  May  Har- 
rison, violinist,  a  pupil  of.Arbos  and 
Rivarde  in  London  and  Auer  in  Lenin- 
grad, made  her  debut  in  London,  when 
she  was  13  years  old.  She  has  played 
in  the  chief  European  cities.  Monica, 
a  mezzo-soprano,  gave  her  first  recital 
in  London  on  April  9,  1924. 

Composers  have  written  music  espe- 
cially for  Miss  Beatrice:  Kodaly's  unac- 
companied sonata;  Delius,  his  sonata 
and  his  concerts;  Bax  and  Ireland  each 
wrote  a  sonata  for  her,  and  Herbert 
Hughes  his  old  Irish  tunes. 

The  program  of  the  first  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's  47th  sea- 
son, Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor,  will 
comprise  these  works:  Berlioz,  Overture 
to  "Benvenuto  Cellini";  Brahms,  Sym- 
phony No.  3;  Stravinsky,  Suite  from  the 
ballet  "Petroushka";  Debussy,  "Iberia." 
Surely  there  Is  nothing  on  this  program 
to  disturb  or  annoy  the  "Beethoven 
Brigade." 

Debussy  had  a  curious  experience  In 
Budapest  when  he  gave  a  concert  of  his 
works  there  in  December  1910.  "Iberia," 
for  which  he  had  only  two  rehearsals, 
greatly  pleased  the  audience.  (As  there 
was  not  time  for  sufficient  rehearsal, 
"The  Sea"  and  the  "Noctrunes"  could 
not  be  performed).  Debussy  wrote  as 
follows  about  the  rehearsal  of  "Iberia": 
"Don't  forget  that  the  players  could  un- 
derstand me  only  through  an  Interpre- 
ter— a  sort  of  doctor  of  law,  who  per- 
haps transmitted  my  wishes  only  by  de- 
forming them.  I  tried  every  means,  I 
sang,  made  the  gestures  of  Italian  pan- 
tomime—it would  have  melted  the  heart 
of  a  buffalo.  Well,  at  last  they  under- 
stood me.  I  was  recalled  as  if  I  had 
been  a  •  ballet  dancer.  If  the  adoring 
crowd  did  not  unharness  the  horses  of 
my  carriage,  it  was  because  I  was  in 
a  simple  taxi.  The  moral  of  the  jour-' 
ney  is  this:  I  am  not  made  to  exercise 
in  a  foreign  land,  the  profession  of  a 
composer  of  music.  The  heroism  of  a 
commercial  traveler  is  needed  and  a 
willingness  to  compromise  which  repels 
me." 

John  McCormack  will  sing  in  Sym- 
phony hall  next  Sunday  afternoon  at 
3:30  o'clock.    At  8  o'clock  the  Gordon 
String  quartet  will  play  at  th^'  Boston  , 
Public  Library.   This  quartet,  composed  . 
of  Messrs  Gordon,  Weicher,  Jr.,  Evan;B  ' 
and  Wagner,  all  leading  members  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  orchestra,  is  now  in  ' 
its  seventh  consecutive  season. 

Gladstone  Jackson,  tenor,  will  sing  In 
Jordan  hall  on  Thursday  evening,  Oct. 
13.  Songs  by  Handel.  Schubert,  Brahms, 
Manney,  Bridge  and  Mozart's  "II  mio 
tesoro."  He  gave  a  recital  in  Stelnert 
hall  last  winter.  * 

Albion  Metcalf  will  play  the  piano  in 
Jordan  hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Oct. 
15.  Four  pieces  by  Brahrns,  Chopin's 
Sonata  op.  35  and  pieces  by  Bax,  Res- 
pighi,  Medtner,  Debu-ssy.  He  is  a  Bos- 
ton pianist  who  has  studied  with  Tobias 
Matthay  in  London,  where  he  gave  a  re- 
cital last  year.i 

The  Sunday  afternoon  concert  In 
i  Symphony  hall  on  Oct.  16  will  be  given 
.  by  Mme.  Giannini,  soprano. 


Go  .  ,  ,,•.,(,,     I,  ,  , 

after  a  long  absence,  will  play  the  iwano 
in  Symphony  hall  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
Oct.  30. 


Sybil  Tiiorndike,  the  admired  English 
actress,  recently  said  to  a  reiborter:  "The 
average  theatrical  audiences  in  Great 
Britain  are  like  lumps  of'  suet."  j 

October  free  concerts  at  the  Boston 
Public  Library:  Oct.  16.  evening,  Bos- 
ton Chamber  Music  trio;  Oct.  23,  af- 
ternoon, "Polk  Songs  of  the  British 
Isles.  France  and  the  South,"  Clara- 
mond  Thompson  (in  costume) ;  Oct.  33, 
evening,  Tokar  String  quartet. 

Apropos  of  the  latest  book  on  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan,  Gilbert  said  after  he  was 
knighted: 

"I  found  myself  politely  described  on 
the  ofl&cial  list  as  Mr.  William  Gilbert, 
playwright,  suggesting  that  my  work 
was  analogical  to  that  of  a  wheelwright, 
a  millwright,  or  a  wainwright,  or  a  ship- 
wright, as  regards  the  mechanical  char- 
acter of  the  process  by  which  our  re- 
spective results  are  achieved.  There  is 
an  excellent  word,  'dramatist,'  which 
seems  to  fit  the  situation,  but  it  is  not 
applied  to  us  until  we  are  dead,  and 
then  we  become  dramatists  as  oxen, 
sheep  and  pigs  are  transformed  into 
beef,  mutton  and  pork  after  their  de- 
mise. You  never  hear  of  a  novel- 
wright,  or  a  picture-wright,  or  a  poem- 
wright;  and  why  a  playwright?" 

Mr.  Ernest  Byfield  wrote  after  the 
recent  death  of  G.  P.  Huntley  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune  this  story  about  that 
excellent  comedian: 

"We  nonagenarians  remember  G.  P. 
Huntley  as  the  greatest  of  English 
I  comedians,  but  few  people  know  him 
■  as  a  philosopher  as  well.  Here  Is  a 
story  that  Will  Durant  might  have  used 
as  a  tail-piece  to  his  book,  because  it 
contains  the  formula  for  happiness,  the 
solution  of  the  puzzle  of  the  ages. 

"Huntley  sat  down  one  night  With 
Hartley  Manners  and  Laurette  Taylor, 
lie  had  been  out  fighting  decanters,  and 
was  sadly  in  need  of  love,  care  and  at 
Jtention.  There  was  only  one  antidote 
to  the  poison  that  consumed  him,  and 
that  was  more  of  it.  After  he  had  been 
well  supplied,  he  arose  and  made  the 
following  oration: 

"My  friends,  I  am  now  going  to  give 
you  the  matured  conclusions  of  a  rich 
and  varied  experience.  I've  had  every 
thing  that  worldly  success  can  bring,  I 
know  every  pleasure  that  life  can  offer. 
I've  earned  my  300  quid  a  week  in  Lon 
don.  I've  played  before  the  King  and 
Queeh.  I've  had  my  yachts,  I've  raced 
!my  own  horses'.  Fame  has  been  mine 
!for  a  lifetime.  The  laughter  and  ap 
\  plause  of  thousands  were  my  nightly 
i  greeting.  But  there's  nothing  to  it.  mv 
i  iriends.  It's  all  empty,  all  empty 
I  There's  only  one  thing  that  will  ever 
make  you  happy,  and  that's  a  home.  A 
home.  I  tell  you.  Not  popularity,  not 
wealth,  not  renown.  So  take  my  advice 
and  go  get  yourselves  a  home,  in  the 
country  if  you  can,  a  little  cottage  with 
a  bit  of  ground,  and  a  garden  with 
primroses  and  hollyhocks,  and  »  ve  in  it 
the  rest  of  your  lives  ...  If  you 
can  stand  the  bloody  boredom  9l  it." 

And  out  he  went.   

ERNEST  BYFIELD. 


at/- 

The  Head  Hunters  of  Borneo^ro- 
pose  to  hold  an  International  Con- 
gress of  their  archaeological  brethren 
next  summer.  Prof.  Lidio  Cipriani  of 
Florence  University,  who  journeyed  to 
Johannesburg  especially  to  examine  the 
Taungs  skull,  has  been  invited  to  pre- 
side. 

The  letters  of  that  extraordinary 
woman,  Gertrude  Bell,  who,  in  her  32d 
year  dedicated  herself  to  the  desert  and 
died  "worn  out  and  lonely,  though  not 
unhappy,"  curator  of  the  Iraq  museum 
and  creator  of  the  kingdom  of  Iraq, 
have  been  published. 

She  tells  a  story  of  a  quick  reply 
to  a  blowhard.  At  a  dinner  party  in 
London  the  Aga  Khan  told  a  fellow 
guest  that  he  was  so  rich  that  £2000 
was  to  him  as  sixpence  to  other  people. 
"Then"  was  the  answer,  "could  ;'0u 
change  me  a  shilling?" 

We  read  that  Miss  Jean  Browne 
Scott  of  Stafford,  Pa.,  won  the  flrst 
"honors"  in  the  harness  class,  .t  the 
horse  show  at  Worcester.  We  infer 
from  this  that  Miss  Scott  is  warranted 
sound,  kind,  and  trotting  well  in  har- 
ness. 

Tipping  is  the  oldest  institution  in 
the  world  after  robbing. — Sir  E.  Denison 
Ross. 

THE  DANCER'S  DILEMMA 

(Manchester  Guardian) 

More  problems  for  the  coming  win-  j 
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f^T'he  newest  dances  for  export  from  the 
United  States  are  the  "Kinkajou"  and 
'  ihe  "Dixie  Stomp."  Already  the  "Kinka- 
!  jou"  has  been  adopted  for  ballroom  use 
in  the  eastern  states. 

I  wonder  how  one  ought  to  do 

The  Dixie  Stomp,  the  Kinkajou? 

Now  shall  we  have  to  prance  and  romp 

In  Kinkajou  and  Dixie  Stomp' 

Or  will  Uie  word  be  "Staunter  through 

The  Dixie  Stomp  and  Kinkajou"? 

They  don't  exactly  hint  at  pomp, 

The  Kinkajou  and  Dixie  Stomp; 

I  do  not  think  we'll  find  (do  you?) 

A  minuet-like  Kinkajou; 

And,  oh,  I  tear  the  Dixie  Stomp 

Began  its  history  in  a  swamp  i 

'        HOW'S  THIS,  WATSON? 
Story  of  a  man  who  survived  the  latest 
Japanese  catastrophe: 

"The  sea  suddenly  rose  mountain 
high,  I  had  barely  time  to  climb  p,  tree!" 

SMILE,  "O.  SMILE  ON" 

As  the  -World  Wags: 

At  the  Sabbath  evening  service  I  was 
told  to  radiate  sunshine  wherever  I  go — 
to  smile  and  make  others  happy.  I  tried 
it  on  the  "L"  last  Monday  morning,  and 
right  away  people  began  to  stare  and 
gimme  dirty  looks.  Finally  a  big  guy 
socks  me  just  because  I  includes  his 
v/ife  in  the  sweep  of  my  radiant  smile. 
From  now  on  I'm  a  confirmed  pessimist, 
and  me  and  Schopenhauer  is  gonna  be 
great  friends.  I  shall  smile  only  in  the 
privacy  of  my  own  boodwower. 

OS^WALD  OF  'WESLEY AN. 

THE  QUIET  NEIGHBORHOOD 

As  the  'World  'Wags: 

Every  neighborhood  has  a  crabby 
family.  I  think  ours  gets  r.hat  ating 
where  we  live.  It  is  lijfe  this.  Our 
consanguineous  cluster  consists  of  four 
adults.  The  neighborhood  on  the  other 
hand  oozes  with  babies.  It  is  a  veritable 
incubator.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
the  climate  or  the  close  living  quarters. 
Most  of  these  little  darlings  are  evi- 
dently going  to  be  train  callers  er  opera 
singers  when  they  grow  up.  Only  some 
of  them  aren't  gomg  to  grow  up  if  we 
can  prevent  it.  Just  last  week  I  clipped 
Mrs.  Jones's  youngest  with  a  clod  alter 
finding  him  playing  Jack  and  the  Bean 
Stalk  with  our  grape  arbor  as  the  b^:an 
stalk. 

Then  there  are  dogs.  In  fact  so  many 
dogs  that  I  would  say  our  neighborhood 
was  a  pound  if  I  wasn't  sure  it  was  an 
incubator.  All  of  these  dogs  can  bark. 
T'ney  do  it  best  between  5  and  8  A.  M. 
workdays,  with  a  continuous  perform- 
ance on  Sundays.  And  they  love  to 
play  bone  golf- in  our  yard  only  they 
never  replace  the  turf. 

'Well,  we  are  building  a  Chinese  wall 
around  our  modest  homestead.  Tlie  top 
is  to  be  strewn  with  broken  glass  and 
smallpox  germs.  The  outer  walls  will 
be  garnished  with  poison  ivy  vines. 

On  our  left  we  have  the  best  loud 
speaker  in  the  country.  At  least  it  is 
the  most  effective.  And  it  loud  speaks 
from  early  morning  until  far  into  the 
night.  I  admit  It  is  educational.  1 
learned  how  to  make  bread  pudding 
while  I  was  getting  dressed  the  other 
morning.  For  breakfast  I  had  eggs  and 
grand  opera.  I  washed  the  auto  snd 
heard  a  lecture  on  six  months  eld  ba- 
bies. Or  it  may  have  been  six  months 
old  rabies.  At  night  we  are  wafted  to 
sleep  with  the  syncopating  hullabaloo 
of  a  Chicago  cabaret. 

I  have  been  kidding  you  long  enough 
about  the  radio.  "We  are  not  bothered 
by  it  any  more.  Brother  Willie  made 
a  static  machine  which  is  run  by  an 
electric  motor.  Push  the  button  and 
listen  to  the  consternation  next  door. 
Little  Willie  has  been  excused  for  all 
the  mechanical  pranks  of  his  youth  be- 
cause of  this  invention. 

Across  the  street  we  have  more  neigh- 
bors. Their  friends  all  have  infantile 
paralysis  or  wooden  legs.  At  least  they 
seem  incapable  of  walking  from  the 
auto  to  the  door  bell.  Instead  they 
send  Morse  code  messages  with  their 
horn.  But  Willie  has  fixed  that,  too. 
We  have  a  double-barreled  truck  horn 
hidden  in  our  front  hedge.  We  meet 
every  salvo  across  the  way  with  a  racket 
that  is  a  cross  between  an  ailing  cow 
and  two  pigs  under  a  gate.  Only 
more  so. 

Now  if  the  family  inventor  can  devise 
an  antidote  for  the  nocturnal  squawls 
of  the  youngest  generation  we  will  feel 
that  we  are  enjoying  the  comforts  of 
our  home  as  much  as  other  people.  And 
I  perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  love  our 
,  neighbors  as  we  should. 

THE  MOCK  TURTLE 

PEPPER  TREES 

Pepper  trees  remember 

Soft  nights  wlien  lazy  feet 
Would  tarry  in  the  shadows 
Of  a  crooked  Mexic'  street. 

But  some  one  has  forgotten: 

Now  footsteps  hurry  by. 
No  kisses  'neath  the  pepper  trees, 
No  whispered  song,  no  sigh, 

wh 


Just  a  yellow  lamp  that  wavers 
Near  a  face  too  white  and  wan, 

Lights  the  smile  of  one  who  listens. 
To  the  pepper  trees  at  dawn. 

— Colorado  Pete. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"That's  threfe  times  you  have  looked' 
at  Smith's  dictation,"  remarked  the 
teacher  severely. 

"Yes,  sir;  he  doesn't  write  very 
plainly,"  explained  the  scholar. 

LOOKER  ON. 

It  would  be  far  better  if  the  modern 
"woman  could  learn  how  to  grew  olo 
than  that  she  should  be  given  any  fur- 
ther instruction  in  snatching  at  mock- 
youth. — Sir  William  Orpen. 

TELL  US  THE  OLD,  OLD,  STORY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"John  T'.  Rockefeller  dedicated  a 
flag  and  flagpole  at  a  little  church  near 
his  home,  Pocantico  Hills—" 

Stop!  say  no  more.  We  know— Just 
as  Mr.  Rockefeller  turned  away,  he  I 
stopped.  Taking  a  bright,  shining  new 
dime  from  his  pocket,  he  handed  it  to: 
the  flag  pole.  R.  H.  L. 

ADD  ONE  TO  THE  SEVEN  SLEEPERS 

The  assistant  secretary  of  the  treas-l 
urer  declares  that  there  is  "open  andj 
bare-faced  opposition  to  the  'Volstead| 
law  in  New  York.'?  l 


Let  us  now  praise  famous  men. 

A  Bloomsbury  watchmaker,  who  was 
at  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Keblr  in  1882, 
had  already  eaten  his  dinner  not  long 
ago  vfhen  he  was  challenged  to  show  his 
prowess  in  the  pudding  line.  There  were 
four  pounds  of  beefsteak  and  kidney,  a 
dozen  oysters,  mushrooms  and  a  brace 
of  partridges  in  each  of  the  two  pud- 
dings set  before  the  heroic  Bloomsbury 
man  and  his  competitor  at  the  Cheshire 
Cheese.  The  watchmaker  won  easily, 
A  sober  man,  he  drank  only  a  half -pint 
of  ale  while  he  was  eating,  and  one  more 
at  the  finish.  We  are  told  that  he  often 
eats  a  leg  of  mutton  at  a  sitting,  but,  as 
modest  as  he  is  heroic  and  sober,  he 
does  not  call  attention  to  his  bravery. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  mentions  "Henry"  of  the  Sur- 
rey Docks.  He  is  reported  to  have  eaten 
at  one  sitting  20  dinners  consisting  of 
steak  pudding,  potatoes,  cabbage  and 
I  gravy.  Do  not  think  that  landlords  re- 
joice in  these  astonishing  deeds.  When 
the  so-called  Marquis  de  Leuville  at  the 
Cheshire  Cheese  made  way  with  4  steaks, 
4  mutton  chops,  4  kidneys,  4  sausages,  4 
pork  chops  and  5  goes  of  stewed  cheese, 
Mr.  Charles  Moore,  the  manager,  was 
heard  to  say  that  it  was  a  disgusting 
sight. 

In  days  past  we  have  recorded  gar- 
I  gantuan  feats  of  English  and  Ameri- 
cans, and  mentioned  dishes  favored  by 
potentates,  poets,  warriors,  astronomers, 
but  not  for  the  encouragement  of  ama- 
I  teur  Bostonians.    Far  better  O  young 
'  Augustus,  than  pompous  feast,  far  bet- 
ter for  your  health  that  your  eves  may 
be  bright  and  your  gait  like  that  of 
Charles  Lamb's  Hester  the  Hermit's 
fare: 

"A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruits  supnly'd, 
And  water  from  the  spring." 

We  urge  you,  Augustus,  when  you  are 
tempted  to  gross  feeding — and  there 
may  be  gross  feeding  of  the  choicest 
viands — to  remember  the  fate  of  the 
mightv  conqueror  Mahomet  the  Second, 
as  related  in  Commines's  "History" 
translated  In  a  galls  nt  manner  by 
Thomas  Danett  In  1596: 

"As  touching  worldly  pleasures  this 
Turke  had  his  fill:  for  he  spent  the 
"reatPSt  part  of  his  life  in  them,  and 
had  he  not  beene  so  much  addicted  to 
them,  undoubtedly  he  would  have  done 
much  more  mi,<;chiefe.  There  was  no 
fleshy  vice  that  he  was  free  from,  bn\ 
in  gluttony  he  passed,  and  according  to 
his  diet,  diseases  fell  upon  him;  for 
"verie  soring  (as  I  hnve  heard  those  re- 
port that  have  seen"  himi  h's  l»"s  swelled 
^s  big  as  a  mans  body,  notwlth<:tanding 
they  brake  not,  but  the  swelling  as- 
swaged  of  it  srlfp.  No  siircTPon  coriH 
tell  the  cause  of  this  disease  save  onelv 
that  it  nroceeded  of  gluttonie,  and  it 
may  be  that 't  was  some  speciall  punish- 
ment of  God." 


TOO  OBVIOUS 

A?  the  World  Wags: 

Isn't  our  lictle  stenographer  cute? 
Reading  in  her  home  newspaper  "Mr, 

 ,  vinegar  manufacturer,  will  give  a 

banouet  to  his  employes  next  Thursdav 
night":  "Ha,  ha!"  lansihed  Katie,  "I'll 
bet  they'll  all  get  p'c'rl'^d." 

THE  SIDE  KICK. 

BALLAD  OF  EGGS  AND  LEGS 

A?  the  World  Wags: 

"There  was  an  old  woman,  as  I've  heard 

tell. 

She  went  to  market  her  eggs  to  sell; 
She  went  tn  market  all  on  a  market  day. 
And  she  fell  asleep  on  the  King's  high- 
way. 


"There  came  by  a  pedlar  whose  name 

waa^  Stout, 
tie  cut  her  petticoats  all  round  about, 
Hf  cut  her  petticoats  up  to  the  knees, 
Which  made  the  old  woman  to  shiver 

and  freeze. 
When  this  little  woman  first  did  wake. 
She  began  to  shiver  and  she  began  to 

shake. 

She  began  t&.  wonder  and  she  began  to 
cry, 

'Lauk  a  mercy  on  me,  this  Is  none\  of  I.' 
"  'But  if  it  be  I.  as  I  do  hope  it  be, 
I've  a  little  dog  at  home,  and  he'll  know 
me; 

If  it  be  1,  he'll  wag  his  little  tail. 
And  if  it  be  not  I,  he'll  loudly  bark  and 
wall!' 

"Home  went  the  little  woman  all  In  the 
dark. 

Up  got  the  little  dog  and  he  began  to 

bark; 

H3  began  to  bark,  so  she  began  to  cry, 
'Lauk  a  mercy  on  me,  this  is  none 
of  I!'" 

The  moral  of  this  old  nursery  rhyme 
is  twofold:  First,  Women's  legs  were 
once  so  swathed  in  heavy  petticoats 
that  they  became  hypersensitive,  but 
20th-century  legs,  although  occasion- 
ally frost-bitten,  are  always  "perfectly 
comfortable,"  Second:  The  little  dog 
mistook  his  mistress's  unfamiliar  legs 
for  those  of  some  dangerous  intruder. 
No  such  distressing  mistake  w^uld  now 
be  made  by  any  intelligent  and  de- 
voted dog.  He  wou'd  not  need  the  test 
of  sole-prints,  but  would  wag  his  tail 
gaily  at  first  sight  of  the  familiar  legs. 

MIDVICTORIAN. 

ANECDOTE  FOR  THE  DAY 

Sacha  Guitry  was  greatly  astonished 
a  few  weeks  ago  by  seeing,  as  he  was 
taking  a  walk,  a  man  ahead  of  him 
stretching  out  his  right  or  left  arra, 
whenever  he  crossed  a  street  or  a 
square.  Sacha  took  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing the  man  why  he  did  this.  "It's  all 
I  have  left  of  my  motor-car,"  was  the 
reply. 

COMMERCIAL  MODESTY  | 

An  expert  in  the  art  of  advertising  i 
told  a  story  yesterday  about  his  ad-| 
venture  in  a  .-mall  town.  He  advised 
a  shop  keeper,  who  had  a  special  sale, 
to  hang  a  banner  across  the  street,  Thf 
shop  keeper  shook  his  head:  "But  Uiai 
would  be  very  conspicuous,  wouldn't 
it?" 

A  wise  woman  could  make  a  success 
of  marriage  out  of  the  most  unprom- 
ising material.  My  wife  has. 

J.  A.  R.  CAIRNS. 

ALL  UP  FOR  CADMUS! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  rise  in  defense  of  Cadmus.  The 
move  is  prompted  by  the  editorial  in 
The  Herald  of  Oct.  5  which  is  mclined 
to  deprive  him  of  his  honor  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  alphabet  and  mentions  it 
as  a  "popular  legend,"  And  why  not 
give  him  credit  for  22  letters  instead 

"^My  interest  in  Cadmus  Is  limited  to 
Anatole  France's  interview  with  his 
ghost,  as  reported  in  "Le  Jardin  d'Epi- 
cure."  It  seems  authentic.  Cadmus 
iays:  "By  a  stroke  of  genius,  1  took  22 
of  these  innumerable  signs  (Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics)  and  made  of  tliem  the 
22  letters  of  my  alphabet."  He  men- 
tions the  origin  of  a  few— the  "L"  be- 
cause in  the  shape  of  a  goad.  "G'  for 
its  likeness  to  a  camel's  neck,  "D  the 
triangular  opening  of  a  tent  In  the 
desert,  and  others.  He  admits  to  Ana- 
tole Prance  that  the  contours  of  the 
^  ;etters  have  been  rounded  to  enable 
Lluency  in  writing,  but  adds  that,  even 
ifter  28  centuries  of  wear  and  tear,  ht 
is  able  to  recognize  them.  The  chapter 
Concerning  the  mterview  1  had  thai 
night  with  a  phantom  about  the  ongin 
of  the  Alphabet"  should  be  read  and  be- 
lieved by  every  one;  it  is  entertaining, 
instructive  and  convincing.  My  vote  is 
for  Cadmus  as  the  inventor  of  the  al- 
phabet. G.  S.  W.  K. 
Newtonville. 

(Cadmus  not  only  brought  the  alpha- 
bet to  Greece  from  Phoenicia,  he  was 
the  first  who  worked  the  mines  of  Mount 
Pangaeon  in  Thrace,  The  certificates 
of  stock  issued  by  him  have  not  come 
down  to  us.— Ed.)        \  ^  _ 

47TH  SYMPHONY 
SEASON  OPENS 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  47th  season  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  con- 
ductor, opened  yesterday  afternoon  at 
Symphony  hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows;  Berlioz,  Overture  to  "Benvenuto 
Cellini";  Brahms,  Symphony  No.  3; 
>  Stravinsky.  Orchestral  Suite  from  the 
hJ!.11et.  "Petrouchka";  Debussy,  "Iberia." 


I  Mr.  Koussevitzky  was  wariiu>,  aixecwOL- 
'  »tely  greeted  when  he  came  on  the  piat- 
itam.    The  players  and  the  audience 
tdse  to  do  him  honor. 

A  brilliant  performance  of  the  brtl- 
llarit  overture  gave  immediate  pleasure 
and  rich  promise  for  the  concerts  to 
come.    How  fresh,  how  modem  this 
music  composed  89  yesJrs  ago  sounds  to- 
day!   This  in  spite  of  one  or  two  Ital- 
ian melodic  figures  which  were  of  the 
period.   Not  many  years  ago  it  was  the 
fashion  for  EngUsh  and  some  Ameri- 
can critics  to  reproach  BerUoz  for  "lack 
of  melody"  and  ignorance  of  approved 
orthodox  harmonic  schemes.    This  re- 
proach is  now  seldom  heard.  Berlioz 
was  not  a  melodist  to  be  ranked  with 
Handel,  Rossini,  Shubert  in  fluency, 
but  he  had  a  melodic  vein  of  his  own 
and  has  written  haunting  measures.  As 
for  his  use  of  harmonies,  they  fitted 
exactly  his  purpose.    However  strange, 
awkward,  crude  they    may    seem  on 
paper,  when  they  are  heard  with  his 
inimitable  orchestration,  the  result  is 
beautiful,  noble,  or  intensely  dramatic 
Suppose  Berlioz  had  never  lived,  or,  if 
living  had  been  conventional  and  timicl 
in  his  use  of  the  Instruments,  instead 
of  being  imaginative  and  audacious, 
would  not  the  art  of  instnimentationhave 
remained  in  its  infancy  for  years  after 
his  death?   'What  did  not  Liszt,  Wagner 
and  tlie  Russian  school  owe  to  himl 
And  his  influence  is  felt  and  recog- 
nized even  in  contemporary  composi- 
tions by  so-called  innovators. 

It  is  possible  that  hardened  mem 
bers  of  the  Brahms  Brigade  in  th; 
audience  of  yesterday  did  not  appieci 
ate  Mr.  Koussevltzky's  reading  of  th^ 
third  symphony;  fOr  he  gave  life. and 
.  color,  romance  as  well  as  streJigth. 
poetic  sentiment  as  well  as  granitic 
vigor  to  this  work;  while  the  professed 
■  and  amateur  disciples  of  Johannes  in- 
sist that  this  music  should  first  of  all 
,:be  "intellectual,"  a  vague  term  which 
they  would  find  it  difficult  to  define. 
,'&sing  It,  they  thus  assume  superiority 
over  the  poor  devils  who  believe  that 
'this  symphony  calls  for  an  emotional 
treatment;  that  the  rhythm  should  not 
be    as    Inexorably    constant    as  the 
strokes  of  a  triphammer;  that  lyrical 
passages  should  be  simg  and  prepara- 
tion be  made  for  the  entrance  of  the 
song;   that  there  should  be  marked 
dTTiamlc  contrasts. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  has  committed  in 
the  eves  of  the  ultra-conservative,  the 
"Die-hards,"    an    unpardonable  Sin 
he  has  made  the  music  of  Brahms  In 
teresting.  given  it  vitality,  warmth,  «u 
■thoritv  so  that  it  is  enjoyed  by  the 
common  herd.    And  so  yesterday  the 
Jlery  and  magnificent  beginning  of  th 
first  movement,  the  more  heroic  pa= 
'sages,  the  lyrical  episodes  sung  with 
-true  feeling,  the  measures  that  might 
.l>e  called  anticpacory  to  the  awaited 
•«loquence,  the  third  movement  with  ; 
wistful  tenderness.  Its  subdued  sadne 
that  now  and  then  rises  to  wild  regr; 
— all  this  was  enthusiastically  appre 
ciated  by  an  audience  that  completely 
filled  the  halL  . 

As  a  concert  suite  "Petrouchka  is 
entertaining,  but  the  music  impwa 
tivUy  needs  the  mimes,  the  dancer?,  tho 
dramatic  action,  the  stage  setting  for 
;  full  effect.  This  is  not  ballet  music 
that  can  easily  be  separated  from  a 
story  and  the  dancers,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  music  for  "SyU-ia"  or  "Oop- 
peha  ".  What  may  seem  grotesqoe  or 
unmeaning  in  the  concert  hall,  has 
dramatic,  comic  or  tragic.  signiflMincf 
when  one  sees  Poor  Petrouchka,  the 
brutr.l  Moor  and  the  Ballerina  on  tn~ 
stage;  when  there  are  the  varloi; 
dances  of  groups  disporting  themsehe. 
In  "Bufcer-week".  - 

Perhaps  it  was  a  mistake  to  wuow 
"Petrouchka"  with  "Ibfria,"  not  only 
because  the  addition  of  DebOssy  • 
charming  music  lengthened  the  o^Mccrt 
unduly.  Surely  the  greediest  ears  wcrc 
sated  at  the  end  of  "Petrouchka,"  no: 
easily  able  to  relish  keenly  the  ddBcate 
art  of  the  Frenchman,  or  his  mBBlcai 
impressions  of  Spain,  the  subUetSf  of 
them,  the  hints  and  suggestiom  of 
Spanish  rhythms  and  the  life  of  Spin  sh 
streets.  In  the  performance  of  thsjec- 
ond  section,  one  would  have  littfl  r. 
less  emphasized  reading,  more  of  «  fas- 
cinating vagueness,  a  realization  of  noc- 
turnal mystery,  with  its  scents  ana  its 
half-heard  sounds.  ^,  „  ^ 

Thus  opened  brilliantly  and  continued 
brilliantly  the  first  concert  of  the  «th 
season.  This  concert  will  be  repwted 
tonight.  ,^  ,„ 

The  program  of  next  week  will  0m- 
prise  Uiese  works:  Malpiero.  "La  Qm- 
arosiana,"  five  orchestral  pieces  by 
Cimarosa,  reorchestrated  c  first  time  m 
"Boston);  Bach-Schoenberg.  two  chorali- 
preludes  (first  time  in  Boston);.  De 
PaUa,  "Love  the  Sorcerer";  Stttuss. 
"Symphonia  Domestica."-.   j 


r  ,ere  is  a  wide  choice  for  theatre-goers  tomorrow  night,  new  P^^p^} 
'  o'  c  me.  romance,  fancy,  a  musical  comedy.  --^Z^TIoanZ 
it  for  eranied  that  Christopher  Morley's  play,  which  wlii  oe  pioduced 
a  fi"  t  Tme  on  any  stage  at  the  opening  of  the  BepertoryTn^tre^^a- 
WIU  be  or  less  fanciful,  for  he  has  no  only  a  J,^,°\^™3- 
s  at  home  In  a  delightfully  unreal  land,  as  is  shown  hi.  latest  novels. 
«re  told  that  this  is  not  his  first  play.  Trdmnn 
.■The  Circus  Princess,"  with  music  by  the  Hungarian,  ^">^"<^^  .^^^"^f"; 
m  in  1882,  now  living  in  Vienna,  owes  its  present  story  to  adaptation 
The  indefatigable  Harry  B.  Smith,  whose  fertility  as  a  librettist  is  that  o 
a  rabbit  in  private  life.  Kalman  is  known  as  the  composer  of  several 
neS?<  pe  ettS  When  "The  Circus  Princess"  was  produced  in  New  York 
rSl  25  192"  George  Hassell  as  the  Grand  Dulce  was  the  chief  comedian. 
oSSic  Hanniford  and  family  were  in  the  company:  Gloria  Foy  danced, 
e  xfrSa  do^na  was  Desiree  Tabor.  Before  the  production  m  New  York  the 
mSy  lmd  Seen  seen  in  Atlantic  City  and  Philadelphia.  The  critics  m  all 
ese  citl^e  unanimous  in  praise  of  the  comedy,  the  music  and  the  per- 
nnancr. 

"Crime"  by  Messrs.  Shipma^TIi^dll^er,  was  first  announced  as  "The 
■ime  Wave-  although  in  Januai-y  last  there  was  talk  of  calUng   he  pay 
rrund  morld-  or^Without  the  Law."   As  "The  Crime  Wave"  the  play 
S  seen  n  PhUadelphia  on  Feb.  7,  1927.   When  it  came  to  New  York  on 
b  22  1  27  the  title  was  "Crime."   James  Rennie  was  the  leading  man^ 
.ester  Morris  Kay  Johnson.  Claude  Cooper,  Douglass  Montgomery  and 
Via  SiS  were  in  the  company.  Chicago  enjoyed  this  drama  of  '  thnl  s 
i  tea  drops  and  blood  spurts,  robberies,  killings  and  confessionals  with 
n  nf  hnrnfeunoowder  "  (We  quote  Mr.  Gabriel's  characterization  in  the 
eTYo^iS^No  o^fiui  L'called  on  to  ask  "When  will  the  shooting 

■sin?"   

•'The  \Vooden  Kimono,"  by  John  H.  Floyd,  was  first  seen  in  New  York  on 
.c  Q^  iq^e  it  then  deseed  as  a  "Thrilling  Drama  of  Seven  Deaths." 
eris IV  band  comes  out  of  a  clock  to  strangle  its  victims;  men  are  thrown 
to  a  safe  there  are  lightning  flashes,  pistol  shots,  blood-curdling  shrieks; 
.ath  St  nds  grinning  in  an  underground  passage.  "My  darlmg,  what 
,u Ss-  thou  have  more?"  The  play  was  tried  out  in  Atlantic  City  early  m 
oveinb.;  and  then  revised  for  New  York,  where  Leslie  Austen  and  Leonore 
arris  were  prominent  in  the  company. 

Mr  LeiberwiU  continue  his  Shakesperian  season  at  the  Arlington;  "Mac- 
>th,"  '  Romeo  and  Juliet"  and  "Julius  Caesar."  They  say  that  in  Russia 
ie  people  prefer  Mr.  O'Neill's  plays  to  Shakespeare's,  but  the  English  and  the 
.rmans  are  still  faithful  to  William.  Bostonians  who  have  been  clamoring 
V  Shakespeare  now  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  sound  performances  of 
-me  of  Ills  tragedies  and  comedies.  ,    ^.         »  -n 

"Evei  vman,"  with  Margaret  Wycherly,  who  will  take  the  leading  part,  will 
egin  a  season  of  two  weeks  at  the  New  Arts  Theatre.  The  producer.  Mr 
jSer  savs  that  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the  mediaeval 
Implicit  V  of  the  play.  As  nearly  as  possible  his  production  will  be  an  exact 
■ord  for' word,  and  line  for  line  duplication  of  the  original  text.  It  will  have 
one  of  I  he  renovations  introduced  in  the  Salzburg  production  of  recent  date. 
Tie  mii«c  especially,  he  promises  to  be  particularly  impressive  and  the 
cenery  and  costumes  will  be  effective.  r 

Johi'  McCormack,  back  from  Ireland,  will  sing  in  Symphony  hall  thisi 
.ttemccn    He  is  reported  as  saying  that  he  has  found  "a  composition  by 
iandel  \'  ritten  175  years  ago  for  voice,  'cello,  organ  and  piano.  It  is  called 
Praise  he  Lord,'  and  is  an  aria  from  a  sacred  suite."  Edwin  Schneider,  Mr. 
icCornu-.ck's  accompanist,  has  arranged  it  for  him. 

The  English  comedian,  Arthur  Roberts,  has  published  his  memoirs,  "Fifty 
'cars  0:  S;ioof."  Did  he  coin  the  word  "spoof"? 

"Then  'e  sets  the  gals  A-screaming  with  a  caper  known  as  spoof, 
P!a>  I'^z  monkey  games  on  my  old  Uncle  John." 

Lexi  oiTvaphers  give  Mr.  Roberts  the  credit  of  the  invention  and  quote 
lim  as  Wilting  in  1895:  "My  'spoof  French'  has  often  been  the  subject  of 
imusEnu  -.t."  But  the  round  game  of  cards  called  "spoof"  goes  back  to  1889. 
n  his  n. Moirs  Mr.  Roberts  tells  how  Oscar  Wilde,  after  inquiring  the  niean- 
ng  of  t  .0  v.ord.  remarked:  "Some  of  us  have  been  playing  'spoof  all  our 
ives  without  knowing  the  name  of  the  game." 

COLOR  SCHEMES 

(For  the  Boston  Her.ild) 

Once  in  plays  of  open  spaces,  baby  blond  with  cute  grimaces 

Wov.'ci  cUangle  two-gun  hero's  pulsing  heart. 
[JVhi.  -  -J  c!  -.:k  and  sloe-eyed  lady,  with  intentions  ever  shady 
iiVoukl  :  -ck  that  gal  from  her  true  love  to  part. 
i?he  v,Gu:rl  sic  the  villian  on  her,  playing  havoc  with  her  honor, 
I  rill  her  f  avior  galloped  madly  from  the  wing. 
'  For  it  r-lways  was  the  manner  of  the  oldeojnellerdrammer  > 

To  blame  the.  dark-haired  girls  for  everything. 

•iw  the  girl  with  tresses  draped  in  dark,  romantic  messes 
trusting  wife  whose  husband  does  her  dirt. 
J.  weeping,  sad  and  lone,  sits  she  by  the  telephone, 
■  buttons  on  the  erring  bounder's  shirt, 
ir'-  gentle,  white-haired  mother  (never  will  there  be  another) 
Asks  v  l.at  hubby's  doing  in  the  gay  haute  monde,  / 
She  rt  .ihe.s  with  shoulders  throbbing,  what  with  sighing  and  with  sobbing, 
"Oh  tiic  blighter's  gone  and  shook  me  for  a  blond!"  H.  F.  M. 

 ■  

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sunday  Herald: 

The  old  wooden  box  crammed  full  of  mellowed  photos  of  cigarette  days, 
days  ot  Dad's  boyhood.  The  treasure  trove  sent  me  by  "Aunf'iMaggie  Cline 
yielded  many  a  dream  of  bygone  days  when  legs  were  limbs  and  shapes  were 
hapcs.  With  due  apology  to'Harold  Heaton,  I  think  I  can  go  him  one  bet- 
cr  on  his  chapter  "On  Legs."  Harvard  University  may  have  its  inexhaustive 
■    of  drartatic  art  and  pictures,  and  Flo  Ziegfeld  may  have  a  collection 
lit  link  {the  lighted  beauty  of  the  past  with  the  nakedness  of  today 
ind^ji  Flo  colccts  many  years  more  one  cannot  but  help  think  what  the 
(ilipires  will  leok  like  of  our  on-coming  stage  beauties,  mayhap  as  modest 
th    r f  Caps  of  the  faded  years.   Who  have  these  dreams  of  love- 


ime.ss  left  behind  to  carry  on  their  fame?  ^  7  3 

Now  all  you  who  remember  the  theatre  of  the  past  may  have  a  thrill, 
warm  the  cookels  of  your  heart  and  mind  at  some  of  the  old  names  I  am 
going  to  lay  before  you.  Into  history  I  will  not  go;  your  minds  must' supply 
that.  So  out  of  the  box  I  will  tumble  a  few  just  for  old  times  sake.  Lucy 
Daly,  of  that  great  family  of  artists,  the  Daly  family.  When  I  danced  with 
Lucy  her  white  hair  was  hidden  by  a  wig  of  raven  hue,  but  her  feet,  form 
and  face  were  still  the  same  Lucy  of  her  girlhood*  days.  Lillian  Russell,  oh, 
so  many  Sweet  Caps  of  the  glorious  Russell.  Marie  Tempest,  she  of  the  legs 
and  temperament,  how  she  left  the  leading  part  flat,  in  "The  Algerian"  in 
Boston,  but  it  made  a  new  prima  donna  of  the  Dresden  china  Adele  Ritchie. 
Pauline  Hall,  she  of  our  first  bobbed  hair  beauties,  such  legs  and  voice! 
Camille  D'Arville  of  Venus  days,  with  blonde  Fanny  Johnson  and  slim, 
dark  Trixie  Friganza.  Amelia  Glover,  known  as  "America's  Little  Fawn, 
with  her  wonderful  dancing.  Johnstone  Bennett,  with  her  hair  cut  short  and 
the  up-to-date  "knickers, '  in  the  play  of  "The  Amazons."  Virginia  Earle  oi 
Casino  days.  Corinne!!!  Shades  of  Jennie  Kimball  O'Flaherty.  Attilie  Clair 
and  her  famous  row  with  Lillian  Russell  at  the  old  Globe  Theatre  in  Boston 
caused  by  the  Ha/vard  boys  sending  m.ore  flowers  than  Lillian  received;  At- 
tilie lost  her  posiiion.  Isadore  Rush,  blonde  of  beauty,  carried  to  her  death 
by  a  wave  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Whirlwind  De  Forrests,  like  our  dancert 
of  today.  Louise  Eissing,  such  a  voice  and  legs.  Elvia  Croix  of  "Isle  of  Cham 
pagne"  days.  Stately  tighted  Vernona  Jarbeau.  Theresa  Vaughn  of  "1192," 
her  banjo  and  "Annie  Rooney"!!  Who  is  this!  Richard  Harlow?  'Tis  the 
haughty  Isabella  of  Spain  of  days  of  "1492."  Dick  was  some  boy  in  those  days, 
for  when  he  walked  into  a  cafe  people  would  stand  on  chairs  to  look  at  him. 
The  Abbott  Sisters,  the  Beaumont  Sisters.  Mabel  Santley,  Amelia  Summer- 
ville,  Molly  Fuller,  May  Howard,  Sybil  Johnstone,  Agnes  Evans,  Daisy  Mur- 
dock.  Ida  Mulle,  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis,  Marie  Doran,  Laura  Bigger,  gorgeous 
Sylvia  Gerrish  and  gorgeous  Yolande  Wallace,  the  toast  of  Broadway!  Nina 
Farrington,  Agnes  Huntington,  Clara  Poole,  Minnie  Renwood,  Laura  Moore, 
Eleanor  Mayo,  Alma  Tell,  Loie  Fuller,  Lucy  Guerrier,  Emma  V/ard,  Tenny 
Poole,  Bessie  Cleveland,  Kate  Uart,  Paula  Edwards  and  her  sister  Peggy, 
Isabelle  Urquhart,  Belle  Black,  Harriet  Vernon,  Louise  Monti,  Fannie  Ward, 
Nora  Lambert,  Mabel  Fenton,  Dorothy  Morton,  Fanny  Rice  of  Nadji  days, 
Marie  Hilton,  the  sister  of  that  talented  comedian,  Harry  Connor.  One 
could  go  on  like  Tennyson's  "Brock."  Memories  will  awaken  at  these 
forgotten  names;  artists  gone  like  the  smoke  of  the  cigarette.  Legions  of 
new  beauties  are  now  before  us,  whose  names  will  soon  be  only  memories. 
Back  into  the  old  box  I  again  tumble  the  golden  memories  of  some  one's 
VOUTHl  PAUL  JONES  CHUTE, 

lirc-iltline. 


Sean  O'Casey,  the  brilliant  Irish  dramatist,  nov.'  living  in  London,  will 
r.ot  wear  conventional  clothes.  He  is  said  to  have  been  refused  admission 
by  a  butler  to  a  house  wlpcre  he  was  to  be  the  guest  of  the  evening  because 
h3  was  in  street  dress.  "A  dinner  jacket  and  a  hard  shirt  are  among  the 
funniest  things  in  the  world."  says  Mr.  O'Casey.  p.  H. 


"CAMILLE"  FILMED 


Perennial  Blossom  of  Stage  Seasons  Put  on^ 
the  Screen  for  the  Second  Time 


A  dramatic  flower  which  seems  to  lie  near  the  heart  of  every  actirw  fs 
the  portrayal  o:  the  sadly  feverish  Marguerite  Gautier  in  the  play.  "La  DaJB» 
aux  Camelias,"  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  younger,  known  to  the  English  and 
American  stage  and  screen  as  "Camille." 

Mme.  Duse,  Mme.  Bernhardt,  Mme.  Modjeska.  Matilda  Heron,  CTaxa 
Morris  and  Ethel  Barrymore  have  all  played  the  role,  and  according  to  the- 
atrical history  have  all  played  different  interpretations  of  it.  Norma  Tal- 
madge  has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  "the  greatest  actresses,"  put  the  part 
on  the  screen  in  modern  garb  and  well  dosed  with  vanilla  flavoring.  \ 

Others  have  shown  feet  of  clay  when  they  essayed  to  do  this  first  emo- 
tional outburst  of  a  20-year-old  boy.  Dumas,  the  author,  did  not  like  Bem- 
barnt's  portrayal.  He  said  that  no  one  had  played  the  part  so  badly,  for- 
she  made  of  the  woman,  to  quote  Claude  Berton,  "a  silhouette  of  all  times. 
1  She  transfigured  the  lorette  of  the  second  empire  into  a  grand  figure  of  avid 
love-hoping,  deceived,  extinguishing  herself  in  a  tragic  agony  of  joy  and  de- 
spair." 

The  play,  originally  produced  in  Paris  in  1852  with  Mme.  Doche  as 
Marguerite  and  Charles  Fechter  as  Armand,  was  instantly  successful.  Jean 
Margaret  Davenport -Lander  was  the  first  to  present  the  play  in  this  country 
at  a  single  trial  performance  at  the  old  Broadway  Theatre  in  New  York, 
on  Dec.  9,  1853.  F.  B.  Conway  played  the  role  of  Armand;  bat  the  experi- 
mental performance  was  not  a  success. 

Mrs.  Lander  attempted  the  play  again  in  August,  1854,  with  Mr.  Conway 
with  her,  and  it  ran  12  times  without  attracting  attention;  but  In  November 
of  the  same  year,  when  she  again  put  it  on,  with  the  same  cast.  It  leaped 
to  popularity. 

Mrs.  Lander  had  made  her  ovm  adaptation  of  the  original  play  in  col- 
laboration with  J.  Wilkins  and  entitled  it  "Camille,  or.  the  Pate  of  a  Co- 
quette." This  is  said  by  various  critics  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  English 
versions  up  to  the  time  Ethel  Barrymore  commissioned  Edward  Sheldon  to 
dramatize  the  novel  for  her  in  1918.  F.  B.  Conway  is  also  described  as  being 
one  of  the  best  American  Armands. 


Perhaps  the  most  successful  actress  to  bring  "Camille"  to  the  American 
audience  was  Matilda  Heron,  who  had  viewed  the  Paris  production  with 
Mme.  Doche  in  the  title  role.  Miss  Heron  rewrote  the  play  for  her  own  use 
and  brought  it  out  in  Cincinnati  in  October,  1856,  as  one  of  the  plays  in  her 
repertoire.  The  play  was  given  in  other  cities  that  season,  but  It  did  not 
find  favor  until  she  presented  it  in  New  York  at  Wallack's  Lyceum  on  the 
evening  of  Jan^^'^'^  -"c^.  The  Armand  of  this  production  was  E.  A.  Sothem, 
a  young  man  who  fiaa  Men  occupied  with  understudying  in  the  theatre  up 
to  this  time.  A  difference  of  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Sothern's  ability  is  noticed 
in  the  critics'  analysis  of  the  play.  One  went  so  far  as  to  call  him  a  "poker 
with  the  smallest  amount  of  warmth." 


Whether  Miss  Heron  succeeded  in  an  artistic  Camille  or  not,  she  made  a 
financial  asset  of  the  poor  girl,  over  $100,000,  a  very  large  sum  to  earn  from 
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neatre  at  that  time. 

During  the  successful  run  of  Miss  Heron's  play  a  rival  appeared  at 
jurton's  Theatre,  but  did  not  cause  more  than  a  ripple  of  annoyance  at 
the  crowded  Lyceum.  The  only  thing  of  historical  significance  in  this  oppo- 
suion  was  the  fact  that  Lawrence  Barrett  played  Armand.  Mrs.  Dennis 
McMahan,  an  ambitious  amateur,  attempted  this  production. 


To  pause  a  moment  and  recount  an  ample  slugging  of  whitewash  Is  to 
tell  of  Laura  Keene's  "Camille,  or  a  Moral  of  Life:  adapted  and  rearranged 
with  many  novel  effects  expressly  for  this  establishment."  The  establish- 
ment was  Tripler  Hall  in  New  York,  when  the  grandmother  of  the  motion 
picture  scenario  was  presented  on  March  15,  1856,  in  "four  acts  and  six 
tableaux,  with  an  apotheosis."  Need  one  say  that  the  piece  was  presented 
as  a  dream  with  the  spirit  of  Camille's  mother  assisting  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  her  daughter's  virtue  as  she  awoke  in  the  last  act  to  take  up  life  in 
che  suburbs  in  a  w-hoUy  reputable  fashion. 


Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  Miss  Heron's  success  was  that  of  Clara 
Morris,  who  played  the  pa.rt  in  a  distinguished  manner.  _  Her  first  perform- 
ance was  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  New  York  in  .March,  1874;  it  later  be- 
came one  of  the  most  successful  plays  in  her  repertoire. 


CONCERT'S  OF  THE  WEEK 

SUNDAY— Symphony  hall,  3:3^  jp.  M.  John  McConnack,  tenor.  See  special 

notice.  Tj 
Boston  PubUc  Library,  8  t.  M.    Gordon  string  quartet.    Free  pnbHc 
concert  throug:h  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague. 

THURSDAY  Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.    Gladstone  Jackson,  tenor;  Re^nald 

Boardman,  accompanist.  Handel,  Total  Eclipse  and  Thus  AVhen  the 
Sun,  from  "Samson."  Schubert,  Nacht  und  Traeume,  Die  Taubenpost, 
Ungeduld.  Schumann,  Erstes,  Lovely  Cradle  of  My  Sorrow,  Cottage. 
Brahms,  Wle  bist  du,  Meine  Koenigin,  Staendchen.  Meine  Liebe  ist 
gruen.  Mozart,  II  mio  tesoro.  from  "Don  Giovanni."  Manney,  The  Rose 
of  the  Night,  and  Oblation  (horn  obbligato),  the  BaihS's  Daoghtcr  (arr. 
by  Corder).  Bridge,  Love  Went  a-Ridlng. 

FRIDAY— Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M.   Second  concert  of  the  Boston  S>Tn- 
phony  orchestra,  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  conductor. 

SATURDAY— Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.  Albion  Metcalf.  pUnist.  Brahms, 
Ballade,  G  minor;  Intermezzo,  B  flat  minor;  Intermezzo,  C  major; 
Rhapsodic,  E  flat  major.  Chopin,  Sonata,  op.  3.5.  Bax,  In  a  Vodka 
Shop.  Respighi,  arrangement  of  a  Siciliana.  Medtner,  Fairy  Tale, 
E  flat  major.  Debussy,  L'IsIe  Joyeuse. 
Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.  Repetition  of  Friday's  Symphony  concert. 
Mr.  Kousseitzky,  conductor. 


j  Nammg  the  other  "Camilles"  of  theatrical  history  is  more  or  less  a 
I  lining  up  of  the  emotional  manipulators  of  the  art.  Mrs.  D.  P.  Bowers  (1864), 
Jean  Hosmer  (1865),  Signora  Majeroni  and  Mme.  Modjeska  (1878).  Others 
of  later  date  included  Fanny  Davenport,  Nance  O'Neill,  Ada  Gray,  Mrs. 
Rousby,  Louise  Pomeroy,  Marie  Wainwright.  Olga  Nethersole,  Agnes  Ethel, 
Lucille  Western,  Mary  Provost,  Jane  Coombs  in  America  and  Louise  Moodle 
(1870)  and  Alice  Lingard  (1873)  in  England. 


Verdi  used  an  adaptation  of  the  theme  as  the  libretto  of  his  opera  "La 
Traviata." 

Tchaikowsky  reproached  Avensky  fof  wishing  to  write  a  musical  com- 
position inspired  by  tlie  subject. 

The  ample  library  of  adaptations  is  as  varied  as  the  people  who  played 
them.  Mrs.  Lander  preserved  the  French  atmosphere;  Matilda  Heron  cre- 
ated a  mild,  bad  lady,  casting  the  merest  suspicion  at  the  character  ot  Mar- 
guerite. She  offered  her  heroine  as  she  would  a  good  apple  with  a  small 
spot  on  one  side  v.'hich  she  endeavored  to  keep  from  the  gaze  of  the  audience 
as  much  as  possible.  In  rolling  the  characters  of  de  Varville  and  the  Comte 
de  Giray  into  one,  she  lost,  much  of  the  value  of  the  nature  of  Marguerite 
Gautier.  The  name  "Camille"  is  one  of  the  least  objectionable  things  about 
many  of  these  transcripts. 


"CAMILLE"  IN  FILM 
ATMETROPOUTAN 

Norma  Talmadge  Starred  in 
Production 


When  Ethel  Barrymore  rounded  her  rising  career  by  putting  the  piece 
on  the  New  York  stage  in  1918,  she  entitled  it  '"The  Lady  with  the  Camelias" 
and  followed  the  text  of  the  novel  which  Dumas  wrote  after  his  play  was 
refused  production  in  Paris  w^hcn  first  it  was  written.  The  play  is  said  to 
have  taken  Dumas  ciglit  days  to  write;  the  novel,  seven. 

Not  only  did  Miss  Barrymore  restore  the  more  elegant  title  to  the  piece 
but  she  costumed  it  in  the  fashion  it  was  originally  intended.  Pem.inine 
trappings  of  Paris  in  1852  were  infinitely  more  alluring  than  the  subssquent 
leg-of-mutton  sleeves  and  bustles  which  Marguerite  Gautier  wore  in  "modern 
dress"  on  our  own  stage  in  times  past. 

Miss  Barrymore  and  Mr.  Sheldon  also  added  a  prologue  and  epilogue 
to  the  play  which  made  it  more  acceptable  even  to  our  1918  taste  in  theatre- 
craft.  To  have  Armand  return  just  in  time  for  a  happy  reconciliation  before 
the  curtain  closes  is'  ancient  lore  or  modern  screen  necessity. 

If  the  sophisticates  and  realists  of  the  theatre  continue  to  multiply,  the 
next  "Camille"  who  is  resurrected  for  us  will  probably  say  to  M.  Duval,  father 
of  Armand,  in  the  touching  scene  where  he  begs  her  to  send  back  his  son 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  reputation  of  his  dear  daughter: 

"Say.  old  bean,  that  is  your  lojjkout.  Armand  is  my  shiek  and  I'm  goin' 
to  keep  him.    See!  '  C.  M.  D. 


"Camille,"  starring  Norma  Talmadge, 
a  film  drama  adapted  from  the  play 
"La  Dame  aux  Camillas"  by  the  younger  I 
Alexandre  Dumas,  screen  story  by  Fred ! 
de  Gresac,  directed  by  Fred  Niblo  and 
presented  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre 
by  First  National  Pictures,  Inc.,  with 
the  following  cast: 

C-niille   Norma  Talmadge 

im'llfd  Duval  .Gilbert  ' 


BEATRICE  HARRiSUN 

JORDAN  HALL— Beatrice  Harrison, 
the  English  'cellist  of  note,  gave  a  re- 
cital yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan  hall, 
playing  this  program,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  Margaret  Harnfon: 

Sonata,  G  minor,  Handel;  Three  move- 
ments from  the  Suite  in  O  major  for 
"cello  alone,  Bach;  Sonata  in  one  move- 
ment for  'cello  rnd  piano,  Dclius;  Hun- 
garian Sonata  for  'cello  alone,  Kodaly; 
Air  in  B,  Lament  of  Fanian  Grove, 
Blackbird  Reel  (founded  on  old  Irish 
tunes),  Herbert  Hughes;  Adagio,  Nar- 
dini;  Allemande,  SenaiUe. 

Whether  or  not  she  pleased  every- 
body by  her  choice  of  music.  Miss  Har- 
rison at  all  events  set  forth  a  program 
of  'cello  music  quite  unlike  that  offered 
by  most  of  her  colleagues.  She  did  no 
concerto    the    wrong    of    putting  it" 
through  Its  paces  without  orchestra; 
she  refrained  from  skips  and  scampers 
In  the  sprightly  tunes  of  Popper;  she 
played  none  of  those  sentimental  melo-| 
dies  that  need  to  be  sicidied  over  with 
sweetness  to  please  the  public  taste. j 
All  praise  to  her  own  fine  taste  and, 
ber  ingenuity! 

Syrupy  tone,  though,  probably  Miss 
Harrison  would  have  none  of  whatever, 
she  chose  to  perform.  Her  tone,  none^ 
the  less,  Ls  very  sweet,  and  yet  with  a| 
tinge  of  brightness  about  it  that  lends  j 
It  an   Individuality  strongly  marked. 


Though  by  no  means  large,  this  tone  oi  | 
Mies  Harrison  rejoices  in  so  noble  a 
quality.  In  so  telling  a  vibrancy,  that  it 
gives  the  effect  of  largeness — something 
as  those  Gothic  statuettes  in  Nurem- 
burg  always  suggest  the  heroic. 

Miss  Harrison  brought  her  noble  tone 
magnificently  into  play  in  Handel's 
noble  sonata;  sensitive  to  its  grave 
beauty,  its  tenderness,  she  avoided  the 
error— trust  her  intuition  and  musician- 
ship!—of  holding  that  Handel  never 
walked  but  at  the  head  of  a  procession 
And  as  for  Bach— did  Bach,  the  ques- 
tion rises,  show  greater  Knacit  when 
writing  for  the  'cello  alone  than  for  the 
violin  alone?  For  the  patterns  for 
'cello  alone,  at  all  events,  M'ss  Harri- 
son succeeded  in  finding  tone  that 
sounded  both  agreeable  and  suitable;  of 
few  violinists  in  like  case  can  so  much 
be  said. 

Sonority.  Indeed,  Miss  Harrison  could 
give  the  Hungarian  sonata,  a  piece  more 
like  a  symphonic  poem  in  character 
Since  its  composer  had  so  much  on  his^ 
mind  in  the  way  of  harmony,  timbre 
and  rhythm,  surely  he  was  unwise  in[ 
scorning  the  aid  of  a  harmless,  neces-i 
sary  pianoforte.  Why  lay  so  heavy  a| 
burden  on  the  cello  alone?  Deliusi 
showed  a  longer  head,  not  to  say  a 
freer  musical  invention  and  a  warmer' 
emotion.  Miss  Harrison  played  both: 
sonatas  supremely  well,  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Harrison  seconded  her  adequately; 
In  that  by  Delius.  The  Hughes  pieces, 
played,  the  program  stated,  for  the  first, 
time  in  America,  sounded  very  attrac-l 
tive. 

The  wWole  recital  was  attractive,  with . 
some  beautiful  music  and  much  that 
was  new,  and  nothing  not  worth  while, 
all  of  it  exquisitely  played.  An  excel- 
lent audience  showed  itself  well  pleased. 
And  Miss  Harrison  showed  other  players 
the  possibilities  of  an  afternoon  of 
'cello  music,  granted  the  needful  energy 
and  taste.  R.  R.  G. 


Roland 

Olvmne    .Lllyan  Taehman 

The  Diilte   Alec  B.  Fran,  is 

Once  again  "Camille"  Is  brought 
forth.  This  time  it  is  on  the  screen 
with  Norma  Talmadge  in  the  role  which 
most  of  the  famous  actresses  ot  two 
continents  have  played  at  one  time  or  ^ 
•another.  Nazimova  also  performed  this 
cart  for  the  screen  several  years  ago. 

The  arrangement  of  the  film  play  as 
t  anpears  in  its  present  version  is  ex- 
'•ellent.  It  follows  the  idea  Dumas  pre- 
S3nted  in  his  novel.  There  is  a  pre- 
ude  with  the  eSects  and  jewels  of 
\Iarguerite  Gautier  (Camille)  being  sold 
It  auction  after  her  death.  Armand 
Ouval  enters  in  time  to  buy  her  diary, 
a  skillful  way  of  introducing  the  action 
}i  the  play.  ^      j  i„ 

"A  modern  story  in  modern  dress,  los- 
ng  none  of  the  vitality  of  the  original 
rortiance"  was  the  way  this  photoplay 
.vas  promised.  The  story  is  faithful  to 
he  original  in  its  malp  characteristics. 
There  is  a  difference  4n  deUcacy  and 
.ittle  excuse  for  the  crudeness  of  the 
oacchanalian  scenes  which  are  injected 
mh  a  plentiful  supply  of  extra  people 
ind  champagne  glasses. 

A  new  and  pathetic  reason  why 
Camille  left  her  unhappv  home  is  writ- 
ten into  the  script  and  Prudence,  who 
helped  many  a  stage  Camille  to  garner 
pity,  is  not  present  excepting  as  a  taint 
shadow  on  two  scenes. 

The  scenes  of  the  country  house  are  i 
merely  gaudy,  with  Norma  Talmadge 
wearing  ruflles  and  acting  coy.  The 
thunderstorm,  which  answers  the  tumuu 
of  her  feelings  after  Duval's  father  had 
.nade  her  promise  to  give  him  up.  is 
judden  and  terrible,  a  little  too  sudden 
and  terrible.  The  difficult  gambling 
xene  is  well  handled,  as  is  also  the 
..-nding  ol  the  picture.  Gilbert  Roland 
is  excellent  as  Armand.  His  intense 
youth  is  real.  Norma  Talmadge  is 
merely  an  actress  trying  to  stir  tne 
quagmire  of  emotion.  j„„<.ort 
John  Murray  Anderson  has  devised 
the  revue  this  week  and  it  is  exception- 
ally good.  The  Alb?rtina  Rasch  danc- 
ars  are  tiie  most  perfect  and  agreeable 
ijlendlng  of  action  and  poise  one  has 
had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  in  many  a 
day.  In  their  first  ballet  they  are  as 
.lakily  perfect  as  a  first  snow  storm 
The  Zebra  strut  Is  a  poem  of  lines  and 
toes,  aH  working  in  harmony  like  a 
,veU-oiled  machine. 

Gene  Rodemich  and  his  band,  In  gay 
feathered  hats,  Llora  Hoffman  and  Cy 
Landry  fill  the  other  high  spots  m 
Danse  Caprice."  C.  M.  D. 


Canadian  barytone,  eons  recital. 
Town  Hall,  8:30  P.  M.  Program  In- 
cludes Scotch  songs  in  Gaelic 

WEDNESDAY  —  Beethoven  8ym- 
Dhony  Orchestra,  Georges  Zaslawsky, 
conductor.  Carnegie  Hall.  8:30  P.  M. 
Program:  "Egmont"  overture,  Bee- 
thoven; "Symphonic  Fantastique, 
Berlioz;  'Cortege  Macabre,"  Cop- 
land' polonaise  from  "Mignon,"  bell 
song  from  "Laknie,"  "Carnival"  over- 
ture. Dvorak.  Soloist,  Mme.  Luella 
Melius.  Marie  Elizabeth  Pluegel, 
song  recital,  Town  Hall,  8:30  P.  M. 

THURSDAY  —  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety Wlllem  Mengelberg,  conductor, 
Carnegie  Hall,  8:30  P.  M.  Program: 
concerto  grosso  in  A  minor.  Vivaldi; 
Rletl.  concerto  for  wind  Instruments; 
Ferrond.  "Foules"  (first  time)  ;  Bee- 
thoven, second  symphony. 

FRIDAY  —  Philharmonic  Society. 
Carnegie  HaU,  2:30  P.  M.  Repetition 
of  Thursday  evening  program.  Isabel 
Richardson     Molter,     song     recital,  1 
Town  Hall,  8:30  P.  M.  I 

SATURDAY  —  Augusta.  Lenska, 
song  recital.  Town  Hall.  »:W  P-  M.. 
assisted    by    Marie    Miller,  harpist, 
'  and  Carlos  Saliedo,  composer. 


Concerts  of  the  Wee«. 

SUNDAY— John  Charles  Thomas 
barytone,  song  recital,  Town  "all  3 
p  M.  Tamivls.  dancer,  LitUe  The- 
ater, 8:30  P.  M.    0C4''=}  ^  '7-/ 

MONDAY— Wesley  Kuhne,  piano 
recital.  Town  Hall.  8:30  P.  M. 

TUE'^DAY — Florentine  Choir.  Car- 
n.i^ie  HaU  8:30  P.  M. ;  first  Ameri- 
can awe-rance.    Flnlay  Campbell. 


Brave  men  and  fair  women  have 
injured,  at  times  slandered,  by  mi 
nant  footnotes  in  the  books  of  serii 
writers.  Sainte-Beuve  was  a  master 
this  art.  A  day  or  two  ago  we  mentii 
the  "History"  of  Comlnes's.  In 
noteworthy  chapter  entitled  "A 
course  upon  the  Misery  of  Man's  Life^ 
the  examples  of  those  Princea  that  U' 
in  the  Author's  Time,"  Comines  wi 
of  Louis  XI:  "When  he  was  gro' 
to  man's  estate  he  married  the  King 
Scotland's  daughter  and  dvuing  her  Ub 
never  joined  her."  Here  is  the  foet- 
notc:  "This  Ladies  name  was  M»- 
garet,  she  was  sister  to  James  the  sec- 
ond King  of  Scotland:  she  was  of  b 
lothsome  complexion  and  had  an  un- 
savory breth,  wherefore  the  King  land 
]  her  not." 

Was  Margaret  slandered?  Peter  MM 
theus  in  his  life  of  Lewis  XI  foi 
fault  with  English  chroniclers  for 
i  ing  how  Margaret  was  "ob  gravi 
'  tiam  oris  rejected  by  her  husband, 
was  said  of  her,  that  weary  of  _ 
dying  at  the  age  of  26.  she  exclainieci 
on  her  death-bed:    "Fie  on  hfe;  le- 
no  one  speak  of  it  to  me  again."  Wa' 
she  conscious  of  her  physical  infirmity 
Philip  II  of  France  was  no  more  for- 
tunate than  this  Louis.    He  marrieC. 
Ingeborg.  daughter  of  a  King  of  Den 
mark.  At  the  ceremony  in  August,  1W3. 
he  fell  into  a  dislike  for  her  and  three 
months  afterward  .sent  her  to  Denmark 
Grave  historians  say  that  he  alleged  a 
certain  relationship  as  the  reason, 
an  old  gossip  is  less  courteous: 
her  breath  stunk,  they  say.  or  for 
other  secrefi  fault,  he  sent  her 
again  to  Irer  father." 

Noblesse  oblige.   He  should  have 
lowed  the  example  of  the  Grecian 
who,  asked  how  she  could  endure 
husband's  pestilential  breath,  said 
great  had  been  her  modesty:  "I  thofl 
that  all  men  smelt  so." 

This  breath  has  been  blown  th; 
»the  centuries.     Henri  Rochefort, 
enemy  of  Napoleon  HI,  was  violent 
onlv  in  print. 

"The  affliction  has  now  a  pompous 
name.     Illustrated  adverti- 
magazines  and  newspapers 
f.iir  women  remain  unweddi.xi      ^  .>  ^ 
at  balls:  why  men  lose  their  jobs  or 
are  shunned  by  women.  There 
remedies  in  ancient  Rome.  Pliny  _ 
mended  for  a  sweet  and  pleasant 
that  the  teeth  shdnld  be  rubbed 
,  "tlie  ashes  of  bv 
porate  with  hour  > 
should  be  a  porcui 
ture's.    Unfortunately  for  social 


r,  ii"  the  afflicted  one  Is  usually  a  chat-: 
r,  who  persists  in  putting  his  face; 
TO  his  victim's.    It  has  been  said 
rse  unhappy  persons  that  talking,! 
itiey  would  stop  a  clock  and  turn  a 
collar -button  green. 

JUST  AN  OLDTIME  NAIL 

(For  As  the  World  Wairs) 

(In  South  Weymouth  they  have  torn 
down  Hbout-  the  last  of  a  type  of  shoe- 
makr  shop  which  has  been  attached 
to  th  >  "Capt.  John  Vinson  house"  prob- 
ably over  100  years  old.  Boards  two 
feet  v  ide,  six-inch  beams  fastened  with 
woodm  pins,  and  hand-forged  nails 
charac-tcrized  the  structui-e.  Your 
rhymester  picked  up  one  of  the  nails.) 
This  liaiid-wrought  nail  was  fashioned 
vears  ago 

By  hand  and  skill  of  clumsy  pioneer 
WJiosc  loftier  deeds  and  customs  we 
revere, 

Thouirh  of  his  humbler  acts  we  little 
know.  , 

'This  bond  held  hemlock  wide,  the  ruins 

show. 

Or    axe-hewn    timber    straight  as 
I         warrior's  spear; 
I  Hus"  wood  and  honest  work  are  noted 

I  here 

|Whe:i  vandals  waste  the  pile  and  lay 
I        ic  low. 

Bravo  monuments  of  men  climb  to  the 
skies, 

I  Their  outer  flourish  patent  to  the 

gaze; 

The  art  of  architecture  keenly  vies 
With  nature's  models  and  her  quieter 
ways; 

But  when  In  sterner  mood  the  storms 
assail, 

Man's  work  is  often  held  by  just  a  nail! 

:9ATES  TORREY. 

1  are  not  sheep,  but  they  have  two 
in  .  c  dominating  characteristics  of 
shei  ;5  They  are  gregarious  and  they 
are  «  asily  frightened. — Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald. 

YES,  AND  CIGARS  TOO 
A.s  '  le  World  Wags: 

D  (I  you  ever  realize  that  the  vogue 
for  naming  steamboats,  locomotives, 
sailing  ships,  airplanes,  etc.  may  some- 
times be  influenced  by  the  popularity  of 
an  individual,  an  opera,  an  actor,  a 
Stat  sman  or  even  of  a  mythical  char- 
acter? Some  45  years  ago  mien 
"EVi.ngeline"  and  "Pinafore"  were  the 
rag(  ail  over  the  country,  a  cute  Yankee 
nan-  d  Pierce  was  the  Poohbah  of  the 
•'Ml  ]imack  River  Navigation  Co.," 
whi  1  consisted  of  two  small  flat-bot- 
tom >  d  steamboats.  One  was  called  the 
'Ev  ingeline";  the  other  was  named  the 
"Pi  I.  fore."  Pierce  ran  "moonlight  ex- 
cui;  nns"  up  the  Merrimack  river  and 
acc  imulated  many  dollars.  At  that 
tim  he  had  printed  a  letter-head  with 
the  above  title  of  his  company,  and 
travried  free  to  various  parts  of  the 
Un;  .  d  States.  G.  F.  O'DWYER. 

L.;well. 

ACCESSORIES 

(Cf  id  of  thanks  in  the  Davis,  W.  Va., 
News) 

v.  desire  to  thank  Rev.  P.  L.  Shan-i 
non  the  Masonic  Order  and  any  one 
who  in  any  way  assisted  us  in  the  death, 
of  Kobert  James. 

A  t  ALIFORNIA  "HEALTH  CENTRE  ' 

(A<1.  .  in  the  Calilornia  Christian  Advocate) 
WANTED — A  Protestant  Undertaker, 
preferably  a  Methodist,  for  a  wonderful 
business  opportunity  in  a  growing  health 
cenire  in  California.  Unique  opportu- 
nity. 

DOCTORS  AS  WITNESSES 

iglish  doctors  are  seriously  disturbed 
recent  legal  ruling  that  they  have 
•^ht  to  withhold  from  a  court  of  law 
Is  entrusted  to  them  by  their  pa- 
"It  has  beer  supposed  tHat  con- 
ce  reposed  in  a  doctor  was  as  In- 
ble  as  a  confession  made  to  a  priest. 
1     ed,  the  ministry   of   health  has 
Si  ucd  that  the  doctors  were  privileged, 
and  that  they  need  not  disclose  what 
has  been  told  them  In  the  sanctity  of 
the  consulting  room,  the  hospital  ward, 
or  the  sick  chamber." 

he  writer  of  this  last  sentence  is 
qualnted  with  the  English  law  of 
•nee.    See  James  Fitzjames  Ste- 
's  Digest:    Part  III,  Article  117: 
ileal  men  and  (probably)  clergymen 
be  compelled  to  disclose  commu- 
I      lions  made  to  them  in  professional 
(     adence."  Stephen  adds  in  a  note: 
'  J  he  question  whether  clergymen,  and 
•particularly  whether  Roman  Catholic 
priests  can  be  compelled  to  disclose  con- 
ions  made  to  them  professionally  has 
r  been  solemnly  decided  in  England, 
igh  It  is  stated  by  the  text  writers 
t  they  can."  (Perhaps  there  has  been 
•  ilemn  decision  since  St' ph'-n  com- 
d  his  Digest).  The  general  rule  In 
•land  was,  at  the  time  Stephen  v;rote, 
iiaps  is,  that  every  person  must  tes- 
Jith  an  islab- 


;ut  Chief  Justice  Best  said 
.  case:  "I,  for  one,  will  i.ever 
'  I  i;ipil  a  clergyman  to  disclose  commu- 
iiication.T  made  to  him  by  a  prisoner; 
but  if  he  chooses  to  disclose  them  I 
shall  receive  them  in  evidence." 
myseu. 


JOHNM'CORMACK 

Yesterday  afternoon  John  McCormack 
led  oft  the  season  of  Sunday  Symphony 
hall  concerts.  Outwardly  the  occasion 
ran  true  to  tradlMon — an  audience  that 
filled  every  cranny,  enthusiasm  that 
mounted  as  the  program's  quality  fell, 
and,  of  course.  Mr.  Lauri  Kennedy  to 
play  agreeably  several  pieces  on  the 
'cello,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Schneider  to  fur- 
nish the  accompaniments.  Mr.  John 
P.  Mr.rshall,  for  good  measure,  played 
the  organ  in  Cesar  Pranck's  "Panis 
Angelicus." 

From  the  purely  musical  point  of 
view,  however,  the  afternoon  proved  not 
cuite  like  all  McCormack  afternoons. 
The  program,  for  i:istance.  rarely  has 
Mr.  McCormaclc — ngver  r  severe  in  his 
taste  as  the  judicious  rught  '.■ 
to  little  music  of  real  vahic. 
English  song  by  Thomu.s  Ford,  ■  Since 
First  I  ^aw  Your  Face,"  has  at  least 
antiquity  in  its  favor;  l^andel's  'Enjoy 
the  Sweet  Elysian  Gro"','"  and  Straus.s's 
'Allerseelen"  hold  up  tlic-ir  ti'.cis  in  any 
company  of  songs.  Pranck's  '  Panis"  is 
ret  to  be  scorned  in  its  way.  and  Ban- 
toch's  Chinese  "A  Dream  of  ,'?pring" 
sounds  pretty  enough.  Of  th2  Irish 
Slings,  Hughes's  arran-^ement  of  "No, 
Not  More  Welcome,"  is  .scarcely  so  en- 
gaging as  Milligan  Fox's  version  of 
"The  Short  Cut  to  the  Rosses."  and 
"The  Snov/y-Breasted  T'-'-arl"  surely  has 
been  sung  quite  as  often  as  its  real 
worth  warrants.  The  other  songs  on 
the  program  were:  "The  Scy'.he  Song." 
by  Harty,  Schneider's  "When  the  Dew 
is  Falling,"  "Just  for  Today"  ny  Blanclie 
E.  Seaver,  Quilter's  v/tting  of  "Now 
S'eeps  the  Crimson  Petal"  and  ''The 
Quest"  by  M.  F.  PhiUips.  The  pity  .of  it 
all! 

If  the  program  yesterday  w.'.s  unlike 
Mr.  McCormack's  best,  his  singing  as 
well  was  not  what  it  usually  is.  The 
despair  of  newspaper  reviev.'ers  tiiis 
many  a  year — to  find  novel  terms  lor 
perfection  is  not  easy — yesterday  Mr. 
McCormack  gave  those  reviewers  op- 
portunity to  vary  their  diction.  For 
though  his  own  diction  in  tli2  special 
vocal  sense — staid  perfect,  and  his  tech- 
nique too,  in  some  respects,  Mr.  McCor^ 


the  volume  and  dynamics  of  an  or- 
chestra. Their  style  is  well-bred,  in- 
timate. "We  are  glad  you  couW 
come,"  they  seem  to  say.  "Won't 
you  enjoy  this  music  with  us?"  The 
audience,  which  as  usual  was  large, 
accepted  with  pleasure  the  invita- 
tion. 0  'Jr  i  O  ^j-^ 

The  Dohn4nyi  Quartet  was  well 
suited  to  this  domestic  atmosphere. 
Written  20  years  ago,  it  was  the  com- 
poser's second  essay  In  the  field.  It 
retains  a  distinctly  Brahmslan  aura. 
It  is  a  workmanlike  opus,  command- 
ing respect  for  its  author's  capabili- 
ties, it  not  rousing  us  to  acclamation. 

Mr.   Sowerby's   work,   though  it 
served    well    as    contrast,  seemed 
somewhat  ill  at  ease  in  the  house  of 
our  musical  hosts,  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  fellow  guests.  The  titles 
of  its  divisions,  couched  democrat!-  j 
cally  in  English,  hardly  prepare  us  j 
for  their  content.  "Somber  and  slow," 
"Quietly,  but  with  warmth,"  "Fast 
and  with  passionate  urge,"  they  read. 
Yet  under  these  cultured-sounding 
h-'ung    headings  we  are  surprised  to  find 
An  old  I  themes  and  rhythms  of  somewhat 
doubtful  antecedents;  calling  up,  in 
fact,  the  measures  that  sidle  from  the 
doors  of  dance  halls  and  cabarets,  i 
But    the    Important    question,    of  i 
course,  is  what  the  composer  does  | 
with  this  material.  Well,  he  plays 
about  with  it,  but  he  does  not  succeed 
in  overcoming  the  character  of  mo- 
notony that  seems  to  inhere  in  such 
music. 

Fortunately   the   Chicagoans  had 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  bar  Bee- 
thoven from  their  program,  merely 
because  he  had  the  right  of  way  last 
season.   Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
we  were  rewarded  for  our  tolerance 
toward  the  newcomer  by  being  al- 
lowed to  meet  a  work  of  the  master. 
Not,  to  be  sure,  one  of  that  last  great 
group,  but  the  one  which  preceded 
them,  and  which  is  not  unworthy  of 
them;   the  brooding  No.  11,  which 
pursues  its  introspective  way  along 
lovely,  unshaded  paths  until  the  very 
end,  when  It  breaks  into  a  joyfu 
song.   Here,  With  finer  music,  cam* 
more  sensitive  playing.    The  miiei- 
cians  seemed  more  at  home  with  thn 
guest,  and  they  paid  him  honor  with 
great  attentions. 
The  next  concert  of  this  series 
13  by  the  Per- 
singer   Quartet   of   Santa  Barbara, 
formerly   the   quartet   of   the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  Music  Society. 

L.  A.  S. 


mack  fell  short  of  his  high  repute;  not  • . 

always  could  he  be  held  a  model  for  Ijwlll  be  given  Nov. 
the  young. 

He  allowed  his  lower  middle  tones  too 
often  to  grow  nasal;  he  pressed  his 
vov;el  "e"  till  it  sounded  pinched  and 
pale.  So  much  might  be  forgiven.  But 
maltreatment  of  "Allerseelen,"  v;ith  its 
melodic  line  distorted,  its  sentiment 
swollen  beyond  reason — that  is  hard  to 
forgive.  As  for  Mr.  McCormack's  ex- 
travagance in  the  "Snowy-Breasted 
Pearl '—may  no  young-singing  student 
be  led  astray! 

Let  the  student  try  rather  how  near 
he  can  come  to  singing  "The  Short  Cut" 
as  Mr.  McCormack  sang  it,  with  utter- 
ance crisp  as  a  rasher  of  bacon  just 
right,  or  Mendelssohn's  song,  with  its 
melody  so  exquisitely  shaped;  or  the 
ravishing  tone  in  the  song  by  F'ranck; 
or  the  florid  measures  of  Handel.  An- 
other time,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  McCormack  will  brace  his  program 
up  a  bit — and  sing  it  all  as  he  sang 
some  things  yesterday.         R.  R.  g. 


vhat  he  knows 


Gordon  String  (Juarivi, 

The  Gordon  String  Quartet  of 
Chicago,  appearing  lor  the  first  time 
in  Boston,  gave  a  concert  In  the  lec- 
ture hall  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  last  evening.  It  was  the  first 
of  the  series  of  eight  chamber  music 
concerts  to  be  given  this  season  at 
the  library  without  charge,  through 
the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S. 
Coolidge.  The  program  last  night 
was  made  up  of  the  Quartets  of 
Dohnanyi  in  D  flat,  Leo  Sowerby  in 
D  minor  and  Beethoven  in  F  minor, 
op.  95. 

The  Chicago  group  takes  its  pjace 
at  once  among  those  chamber  en- 
sembles which  it  is  a  delight  to  hear. 
Its  members  are,  we  believe,  first 
desk  men  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra.    They  possess  the  easy 
virtuosity  to  be  expected  from  men 
holding  such  positions.    They  evi- 
dently  have   played   together  long 
i  enough   to  establish  unanimity  of 
\  purpose  as  of  utterance.  If  the  tone 
iin  this  or  that  corner  sometimes 
seems  less  than  ideal,  the  balance 
is  secure,  and  the  tonal  outgiving 
as  a  whole  is  most  agreeable.  The 
]  Chicagoans  impress  by  their  schol- 
j  arliness  their  devotion  to  the  music 
in  hand.  They  are  singularly  free  of 
the  tendency  common  among  quar- 
I  lets  nowadays  to  attempt  to  achieve 


John  Drinkwater,  actor,  dramatist, 
manager,  has  written  a  book  entitled 
"The  Art  of  Theatre-going."  The  vol- 
ume of  217  octavo  pages  is  published  by 
Houghton,  MiffUn  Company.  There  is 
an  index. 

No  one  seeing  the  title  should  class 
the  Book  with  this  or  that  one's  "How 
.10  Listen  to  Music."  Mr.  Drinkwatei 
has  much  to  say  about  plays,  the  art  of 
acting,  film  plays,  without  telling  the 
reader  when  he  should  dilate  with 
emotion,  applaud  or  "boo."  In  his  pre- 
face for  this  American  edition  Mr. 
Drinkwater  says  that  the  artistic  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  American 
theatre  are,  as  far  as  he  knov;s 
them,  much  the  same  as  those 
prevailing  in  England,  though  the 
greater  wealth  here  insures,  on  the 
whole,  a  greater  efficiency  of  produc-J 
tlon.  As  regards  triumphs  and  disasters 
— the  fortunes  of  the  theatre  of  "enter -j 
talnment"  only  are  "not  in  any  case  o^ 
'serious  interest  to  anyone  but  the  pro-| 
'meters."  The  "Little  Theatres"  in  boiW 
countries  have  had  the  same  problems 
to  face. 


.  i.i  c  is  worthy  of  attention  he 
iihouiu  combine  the  ability  to  write  with 
a  technical  knowledge  of  acting.  Mr, 
Drinkwater  does  not  know  of  more  than 
three  in  England  who  rrc  not  ciiiicir  -n 
in  the  latter  respect.  They  know  a  good 
or  bad  performance  but  are  unable  to 
tell  the  public  or  the  actors  anything 
worth  while  about  it.  "In  this  the  critic 
is  in  precisely  the  same  oosi,,  o-i  as  ihc 
ordinary  playgoer,  the  difference  being 
that  one  gets  paid  for  going  and  the 
other  pays  to  go  to  the  theatre."  All 
we  should  expect  from  the  average 
playgoer  and  his  Impressions  is  "jolly 
good"  or  "rotten,"  but  it  is  the  cruic  s 
business  "to  tell  us  why  the  performance 
was  jolly  or  rotten  "  In  most  cases 
he  does  not  know.  The  only  way  to  en- 
joy good  acting  is  to  see  it.  "  The  in- 
structed and  instructive  account  of  it 
is  so  rare  as  virtually  not  to  exist." 
In  another  chapter  Mr.  Drinkwater  dis- 
claims any  intention  to  attack  the 
critics.  "They  may  enjoy  '.nems'^lves 
greatly  in»the  theatre,  but  clearly  they 
have  the  devil  of  a  time  outside  it."  The 
(London)  public  '  demands  extended  re- 
ferences to  the  acting,  though  the  play 
has  given  no  opportunity  for  intelligent 
acting.  The  article  must  be  written 
in  most  cases  aft^r  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  reflection.  When  the  critic  has 
said  his  say  "there  can  be  at  best  pre- 
cious little  satisfaction  in  writing  about 
something  that  most  people  can't  see 
today  and  everybody  will  have  for- 
gotten tomorrow.  .  .  .  After  all  critics 
are  not  stupider  than  other  people  be- 
cause they  are  compelled  to  make  public 
exhibitions  of  thrir  stuniditv.  Th? 
overage  playgoer  who  thinks  the  critic 
^  foolish  fellow  may  reflect  with  ad- 
vantage that  he  would  almost  certainly 
be  much  foolisher  in  the  critic's  W^ce." 

Some  Idea  of  this  valuable  book  may 
be  derived  from  a  few  passages  taken 
i  at  random.  There  is  an  excellent  chap- 
ter on  "The  Actor  and  the  Part."  "The 
whole  art  of  the  theatre  Is  degraded 
when  the  actor  is  considered  as  an  in- 
dividuality  apart   from   the   play  in 

which  he  is  acting  Either 

you  will  have  the  one-man  show,  such 
as  flourishes  in  the  music  halls,  or  you 
will  have  a  fustian  theatre  furnished 
by  hack  playwrights  at  the  bidding  of 
powerful  and  popular  stars."  In  the 
first  place  the  mastery  of  men  like  Bert 
Williams  needs  no  apology.  "To  miss 
its  f.ppeal  is  as  dull  as  to  confuse  it 
with  greater  things."  What  Mr.  Drink- 
water thinks  of  "  personality"  on  the 
stage,  its  evil  influence  on  dramatic 
art  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  conditions 
in  this  country. 

Do  not  Infer  Mr.  Drinkwater  hostile 
to  the  theatre.  He  thinks  nobly  of  It. 
He  loves  "all  the  trappings  of  the  stage, 
the  grease  paints,  the  rehearsals,  the 
sound  of  the  call  boy,  the  humors  and 
vexations."  No  evening  spent  In  a 
theatre  is  to  him  a  waste  of  time;  he 
has  not  lost  faith  in  It;  he  constantly 
hopes  to  find  it  the  home  of  acted 
drama.  Nor  is  he  a  narrow  high-brow 
in  his  taste.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed 
"The  Ghost  Train."  "I  should  think 
there  was  something  the  matter  with 
anyone  who  didn't,  though  as  a  work  of 
art  It  does  not  exist,  means  nothing, 
'out  it  is  not  rubbish;  it  is  far  less  rub- 
bish than  many  much  more  pretentious 
plays,"  an  admirable  diversion,  but  not 
for  the  "theatre  of  the  imagination." 
"The  Constant  Nymph"  was  a  "superb 
piece  of  showmanship,"  not  to  be  en- 
joyed as  a  play:  "Reputed  men  of 
genius  who  do  nothing  to  justify  the 
character  but  behave  like  half-witted 
bounders  do  not  interest  me  on  the 
stage  or  off  of  it." 


^  1 


The  opening  chapters  are  about  critics! 
and  criticism.  The  argument  is  this:' 
"After  a  performance  is  over  and  we 
have  not  seen  It,  we  cannoo  ever  have  a 
trustworthy  idea  of  what  it  was  like, 
even  by  the  aid  of  the  most  competent 
report."  The  young  or  old  critic  says  of 
Jones  that  he  gave  positively  the  finest 
performance  that  it  has  ever  b?e'.i  hi 
good  f ortime  to  witness,  "implying  there 
by  that  here  is  unquestionabiy  the  rnosti 
remarkable  histrionic  talent  that  has 
hitherto  revealed  itself."  But  what  doss 
the  critic  know  about  it?  Whom  has  hd 
seen  In  the  part?  If  he,  as  one  New 
York  critic  wrote,  says  this  of  John  Bar 
rymore's  Hamlet,  it  is  a  fair  question  to 
ask  whether   the  critic    saw  Fechter, 


If  mental  deficiencies  are  out  of  the 
reckoning,  one's  man's  opinion  of  act- 
ing is  likely  to  be  as  reliable  as  an- 
other's. The  first  duty  of  a  play  is  to 
hold  the  attention  of  the  audience.  If 
it  fails  in  this,  no  "constellation  of  vir- 
tues" will  save  it.  But  when  it  comes  to 
the  originality  of  the  play,  its  idiom,  its 
conception,  "our  anfewer  must  neces- 
sarily depend  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  our  knowledge  of  what  the  best 
dramatists  have  done  hitherto."  Here 
the  postman,  unless  he  be  a  man  of  un- 
usual experience  and  knowledge,  and 
another,  say  Arnold  Bennett,  part  com- 
pany. (This  chapter  should  be  read 
more  than  once;  this  and  the  following 
one.) 


Twp  or  three  recent  plays  and  the 
performance  of  them  are  entertainingly 
analyzed.  Mr.  Drinkwater  is  not  afraid 
of  defining  his  terms.  To  him  the 
much  abused  word  "artistic,"  as  he  em- 
ploys it,  means  "pertaining  to  the 
imaginative  expression  of  vision,  which 
is  art."  The  chapters  on  the  cinema 
are  valuable.  Paying  tribute  to  the  se- 
rious work  at  Hollywood,  he  asserts 


Booth,  Rossi,  E.  L.  Davenpo.t,  Irving,  that  if  money  considerations  were  elimi- 
Porbes-Robertson,  m  the  part?  nated  froBEi  the  enterprise,  the  whole 

•  A  veteran  such  as  Mr.  WaUley,  could  cinema  blfeiness  would  come  to  an  end 
decide  for  himself  whether  Mr.  Nicholas!  in  a  month.  "It  is  not  conceivable  that 
Hannen  was  or  was  not  as  good  an  actor  j  anyone  would  go  on  making  moving 
as  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  but  his  opin-  picture  scenarios  merely  for  the  pur- 
lon  could  mean  nothing  to  young  play-  pose  of  satisfying  his  spiritual  necessl- 
goers  who  never  saw  Wyndham,  and  Mr.  •  ties."  (In  the  chapter  "Fee  First"  Mr. 
Walkley  himself  could  not  tell  how  either,  Drinkwater  has  much  to  say  about  th.^ 
of  them  compared  with  James  Wal- '  dramatist;  his  hope  of  pecuniary  re 
lack."  1  -    .  .  — 


1     ■  w 

ward  or  Indifference  toward  it.)  The  ' 
tilni  play  will  never  drive  the  legitimate 
drama  from  the  theatre.  "The  unit  of 
the  screen  life  Is  a  moving  photograph 
of  a  human  being  bereft  of  speech."  A  ' 
living  presence  is  not  before  the  spec- 
tator. 

Is  Mr.  Drinkwater  Justified  In  calling 
the  bslief  that  a  creative  work  of  art 
may  be  Interpreted  in  different  ways  a 
fallacy?  "There  is  only  one  proper  way 
af  playing  Hamlet."  Mr.  Drinkwater 
rdmits  that  this  way  is  not  now  easily 
described.  Who  shall  say  whether 
«"echter's  or  Booth's  Hamlet  was  the 
more  Shakesperian?  Had  Shakespeare 
himself  an  idea  of  only  one  possible  in- 
j  terpretation? 

XRir  COMES 
TO  THE  WILBUR 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

WILBUR  THKATRE— First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Crime,"  a  melodrama 
in  four  acts  and  eight  scenes  by  Samuel 
Shipman  and  John  B.  Hymer.  Played 
as  "The  Crime  Wave"  In  Philadelphia 
on  Feb.  7,  1927.  At  the  Eltinge  Theatre, 
New  York,  on  Feb.  21,  1927,  with  James 
Rennie  as  Eugene  Fenmore;  Chester 
Morris,  Rocky  Morce;  Kay  Johnson, 
Dorothy  Palmer;  Claude  Cooper,  Mouse 
Turner;  Sylvia  Sidney,  Annabelle  Por- 
ter; Douglas  Montgomery,  Tommy 
Bro^\Ti.  Produced  by  A.  H.  Woods. 

The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

Annabelle  Porter   Sylvia  Sidney 

Tommy  Browii  Martin  Burton 

Rocky  Alosby  C;tlvin  Thoni.-:B 

Spat  Earle  Mayne 

DorollLV  Palmer  Kav  Johnson 

I'lank  Siniley  Arthur  Wellinu'ton 

Mai'jorie  Gre.v  Dorothy  Guy 

■^Villiam  A.  Emory   Gonloii  Earjc 

Kug'ene  I'oiimore  Chester  Morris 

Mouse  Ttjrner  Claude  ('ooper 

I'apt.  Garran  Arthnr  Wellington 

Jack  HiiroUI  Johnson 

IiisDeclor  McGuinnees  Edward  Walter 

Tony  Frederick  Conkliiil 

Voice  on  radio  R.  H.  Irving- 

Eugene  was  the  brairds  of  a  band  of 
New  York  crooks.  Eugene?    Phoebus,  ^ 
what  a  name  for  a  leader  of  desperati 
men!    Why  not  Percy?  I 
One  would  think  that  Eugene  was  an  1 
expert  gunman;  murder  his  favorite  in-  | 
door  and  outdoor  sport;  as  a  leader  in 
•  the  underworld  adored  by  women.  John 
Masefield's  Theodore  the  pirate, 
"Though  dripping  gore 
Was  always  courteous  to  the  ladies." 
But  Eugene  loathed    butchery;  his 
men  were  ordered  in  target  practice 
and  in  their  active  work  to  hit  a  citizen 
in  an  arm  or  a  leg,  never  to  croak  him. 
Through  an  innocent    little    girl  he 
found  himself  in  trouble;  betrayed  by 
jealous  Dorothy,  to  save  the  little  girl 
from  the  chair,  he  took  that  seat  him- 
self. And  Dorothy  betrayed  him  be- 
cause he  had  killed  her  man  who  was 
about  to  draw  on  him. 

Annabelle  and  Tommy  were  spooning 
in  the  park.  He  had  saved  $130;  they 
were  to  be  married.  Two  members  of  j 
the  gang  heard  them  talking  and  held  I 
them  up.    Tommy  and  his  g;rl  in  turn  I 
tried  to  hold  up  the  crooks  who  were 
playing  poker  in  the  apartment  of  a 
fence.     Failing,  for  they  were  mere 
amateurs,  they  were  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  police.   Eugene  rescued  them  by 
taking  them  to  his  sumptuously    ap-  j 
pointed  flat,  half  out  of  pity,  also  think-  I 
ing  they  might  be  useful  in  the  grand  I 
game.  Hence  Dorothy's  jealousy,  though  ! 
she  had  been  playing  Eugene  false  with  | 
tlie  "butrhpr"  Rocky.  Not  that  Eugene 
took  the  role  of  Pagin,  though  at  the 
end  he  gave  an  imitation  of  Sydney  : 
Carton.  I 
The  chief  theme  of  the  melodrama  Is  I 
the  robbery  of  Goldberg's  jewelry  store.  I 
The  scene  of  the  robbery  is  the  great, 
scene  and  it  was  vividly  portrayed.  Un- 
fori- latt-jy.  Rocky,  envious  of  Eugene's! 
position,  disobeyed  orders  and  killed  old! 
Gqlciberg.  It  should  be  remembered  thati 
Eu'ifne  planned  all  the  robberies,  but' 
c'id  n'>t  lake  part  in  the  execution.  He 
had  wealthy  and  aristocratic  friends, 
v.as  ft  ,soci?ty  man,  who  returning  from 
a  ball  or  a  dinner  did  not  sleep,  but 
plott?d  a  grand  affair.  The  gang  vowed 
vengeance  when  he  killed  Rocky,  buti 
Eugene  made  a  tactful  speech  at  a  night, 
club,  and  the  consumptive  wife  of  a 
ganprster  at  Sing  Sing  told  how  Rocky' 
had  not  handed  over  the  money  for  her' 
support. 


■will  probably  at  last  -suller  a  -siretcli 
or  sit  in  the  chair:  For  once  Eugene 
lorgot  his  cunning;   when  he  signed 
a  piece  of  music  he  had  pretended  to 
compose — but  where  did  the  police  ob-  ' 
Uin  an  autograph  for  comparison? 

The  performance  was  swift  and  con- 
vincing. There  were  pleasing  revela- 
tions of  life  and  language  in  the  under- , 
world.  Mr.  Morris  'Aas  imperturbable,' 
humane,  heroic,  sympathetic  as  the 
gentlemanly  leader.  His  associates  ini 
crime  were  interesting  each  in  his  own- 
manner.  Mr.  Cooper  gave  an  excellent] 
portrayal  of  an  old  crook  who  sighed 
for  former  days  when  there  was  ro-| 
mance  in  burglary  and  gun  play  was, 
not  thought  necessary.  Miss  Johnson  i, 
and  Miss  Sidney  were  able  exponents 
of  vice  and  virtue. 

There  were  good  lines  in  the  dia- 
logue, which  on  the  whole  was  brisk. 


Repertory  Theatre:  "Pleased  to  Meet 
You,"  "an  international  hilarity"  by 
Cliristopher  Morley.  First  time  on  any 
stage.    The  cast: 

Ronisleck  Dennis  Cleneh 

Vi-.m    Innsbruck  Alii-e  <;iiai>in 

Kml  Artluir  Bowyer 

Pisalle  Arthur  Brander 

Ta.^i  driver  ..Josef  Lazarovici 

Hcrr  Gaudeloupe  Thomas  Shearer 

Nyla   May  Ward 

Georire  Forbes  Dawson 

Albert   Arthur  Sircom 

Colonel  Cointreau  Milton  Owen 

Lei't.z  WUliain  Mason 

Lorli  oiga  Birbet-k 

Mildred   Qnackenbusli  Marion  Goad 

Mr.".  Onackenbush  Ada  Sinclair 

Hon.  Ulysses  Quackenbu.sh.  ,Tha,ver  Roberts. 
Sertreant   Hisrsiiis .. William   Faversham.  Jr. 

"An  international  hilarity,"  no  less, 
Mr.   Morley   calls   his  entertainment. 
Probably  he  could  have  hit  on  no  apter 
term.   With  his  mind  full  of  the  hu- 
morous possibilties  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  he  set  out — let  us  hazard  the 
guess —  to  write  a  comedy  of  wit,  satire  I 
and  manners.  In  such  vein  he  did  in- 
deed write  some  dialogue,  so  neatly  one 
felt  like  crying  out,  in  the  words  of 
Thackeray's  young  lady  at  the  Perkins 
ball:  '"You  naughty,  satirical,  wicked 
man,  you!"  But  either  he  found  the  vein 
too  thin,  or  else  his  love  of  cruder  fun 
got  the  better  of  his  taste  for  wit;  or, , 
it  may  be,  Mr.  Morley  thought  it  pruTi 
dent  to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  What4 ' 
ever  led  him,  Mr.  Morley  ceased  soon 
to  depend  on  wit  alone.  > 

His  "hilarity,"  it  should  be  stated,  hadi 
to  do  with  a  fishmonger  making  his  en- 
try into  the  grand  ducal  palace  of  Bly- 
ria,  in  the  role  of  that  new  republic's 
first  president;  a  similar  situation  has 
been  dealt  with  in  "David  Harum,"  by 
Mrs.  Burnett  in  her  "T.  Tembarom,"  in 
"Mme.  Sans-Gene,"  Mr.  Morley  has 
treated  the  situation  in  a  sort  of  musi- 
cal comedy  manner,  or  so  Mr.  Shearer 
chose  to  play  the  fishman — it  must, 
though,  have  been  the  author  who  made 
tlie  choice,  for  he  ended  his  hilarity's 
first  act  with  hilarious  singing,  dancing 
and  a  handspring  or  two,  truly,  for 
some  folks,  the  evening's  most  diverting 
episode. 

There  was  fairly  good  farce  to  fol- 
low, of  the  slap-stick  sort  sometimes, 
when  stout  men  broke  down  chairs  by 
their  weight,  later  of  the  "Prince  of 
Pilsen"  type,  with  very  amusing  Ger- 
man-American dialect  the  order  of  the 
day.  A  delicate  touch  of  indelicacy 
lent  flavor  here  and  there.  A  crook 
right  out  of  a  crook  play,  quite  as  col- 
lected and  cool  as  the  best  of  crooks, 
took  a  busy  hand,  with  a  closely- 
observed  policeman  to  play  up  to  him, 
and  just  the  right  girl  to  lead  him  to 
sentimental  dalliance.  Surely  there  is 
no  man  alive  who  could  not  like  one 
element  or  another  of  Mr.  Morley's  hi- 
larity. To  say,  though,  that  Mr. 
Morley  has  yet  acquired  the  theatrical 
skill  to  blend  these  many  diverse  ele- 
ments happily,  would  be  to  stretch  the 
truth. 

The  acting,  for  the  most  part  spirited, 
would  seem  to  have  followed  Mr.  Mor- 
ley's Indications  closely;  every  point 
was  made  very  clear.  Mr.  Shearer, 
skilled  in  German-American  speech  of 
the  stage,  was  the  droller  the  closer  he 
kept  to  character.  The  satirical  note 
Mr.  Cleugh  maintained  deftly  to  the 
end — and  Mr.  Faversham  contributed  a 
neat  sketch  of  a  gum-chewing  police- 
man. The  single  setting  of  the  stage 
was  excellent;  a  ducal  room  indeed. 

The  audience,  of  fine  size,  appeared 
well  amused. 

well  amused.  R.  B.  O, 


curtain  and  a  mysterious  Spanlsh-lool 
ing  lady  walked  downstairs,  candle  t 
hand,  the  audience  convinced  itself  that 
here  was  the  beginning  of  some  spooky 
happenings.  ' 

Three  years  previous  to  the  opening 
of  the  play,  three  men  had  disappeared, 
after  occupying  No.  1  of  the  three 
upstairs  bedrooms.  No  trace  of  their 
bodies  had  been  found.  On  the  night 
the  action  of  the  play  began,  Sandock, 
a  detective,  and  Richard  Halstead,  au- 
thor of  detective  stories,  plan  to  meet  at 
the  tavern  and  see  if  they,  by  remain- 
ing in  the  place  overnight,  could  de- 
termine the  cause  of  the  murders  which 
had  baffled  the  police.  To  tell  what 
happens  would  be,  of  course,  to  spoil 
the  thrills  of  this  play,  which  has  more 
than  any  of  its  kind  which  this  re- 
viewer has  happened  to  have  seen. 

The  author  has  not  been  saving  with 
his  exciting  moments.  The  first  act  Is 
filled  to  overflowing  with  them.  The 
cast  outdid  the  audience  in  screaming 
during  this  first  act. 

Those  piercing  shrieks  shaded  beauti- 
fully from  a  sharp  staccato  to  a  low, 
interesting  moan.  And  the  audience, 
from  second  balcony  to  orchestra,  all 
appeared  to  be  in  a  good  mystery  play 
mood,  for  they  profited  by  the  example 
of  the  actors  and  did  nobly,  especially 
throughout  the  second  act,  furnishing 
screams  worthy  of  the  best  audiences  of 
"The  Bat"  and  "The  Cat  and  the 
Canary"  combined. 

There  is  plenty  of  comedy  relief  sup- 
plied by  a  burly  detective,  who  arrives 
at  conclusions  just  a  little  bit  later  than 
the  remainder  of  the  cast  and  the  audi- 
ence  with  a   twangy   "Just   what  I 
thought."     Agatha    Bloom,    a  timid 
woman  companion  to  Mary  Maddem,  a  ] 
guest  at  the  tavern  for  the  nght,  was  i 
another  who  helped  relieve  the  tense-  i 
ness  of  situations  with  her  exaggerated 
style  of  comedy. 
The  cast  is  uniformly  good.  Lenore 
Harris  used  her  low,  throaty  voice  to 
play  nicely  with  the  emotions  of  the 
hysterical    audience.     Clara  'Verdera 
aided  greatly  in  carrying  out  the  spirit 
of  the  piece  by  not  over-emphasizing 
the  mysterious  element,  with  the  result 
that  the  actual,  awful  occurrences  loom-  '. 
ed  up  in  even  more  nerve-wracking ; 
fashion. 

The  composers  of  that  nonsensical 
song,  "Shut  the  Doore,  They're  Coming  f. 
in  the  Windows,"  would  find  a  great ' 
deal  of  new  material  in  "Wooden  Ki- 
mono" for  additional  verses.  "Wooden 
Kimono,"  of  course,  refers  to  a  coffin. 
Yes,  indeed,  a  real  one  which  is  brought 
right  in  during  the  first  act  and  parked 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  stage] 

THE  BUSH  LEAGUER' 
AT  MODERN,  BEACON 

Monte  Blue  Pitches  His  Way 
to  Success 


HOLLIS— "Wooden    Kimono,"  mys^ 
tery  play  by  John  H.  Floyd,  orlginaUy 

Dorothy  squealed  to  the  police.   The         ""sent  c^l  ilc^de^""' 
youngsters  who  were  at  this  club  were   T        ,  1  inciuQ«.. 
arrested  and  were  to  be  tried  as  acces  " 


Dr.  Graham  

-    f'eler  Mullen   Robert  Bentley 

series  to  the  murder,  had  not  Eugene,'  Ruhard  HaiMead.  ist  t'^liHeVusten 

noble  follow,  signed  a  confession  and    ^S.^^mX.^^- ^  .V^V^'c^^^^^^ 
endov,ed  them  with  all  his  worldly  goods    Ara  ha  Bloora.  :^  -^Heie''  t  a.-ew 


acquired,  we  are  happy  to  say,  before 
he  started  on  his  brilliant  career  of 
crime. 

Sheer  melodrama,  one  might  say,  but 
a  mighty  interesting  play.  Several  mor- 
als might  be  drawn  from  it:  Never  spoon 
in  a  park  when  you  have  $130  in  your 
pocket;  remember  that  a  woman,  even 
a  crook,  may  in  a  jealous  fit  expose  you 
to  the  close  attention  of  the  police; 
that  the  crook,  no  matter  how  brainy. 


John  bryden   ^'"fcr^;' HTr'n' 

Clara  Malcom  ■^tl^J'' -^.fu  n 

Q'»Tidncit   Harry  Hanion 

Sheriff  Jot't'   Worthinirton  Romaiiie  | 

&  Malcom  ^''"'='"i,S'"roU ' 

Ethan  Malcom  Sam  Colt 

The  setting  in  the  first  act  of  Uiel 
downstairs  room  of  Red  Owl  TaveYii 
was  suggestive  of  dark  and  ominous  oc- 
currences. And  then  when  the  second 
door  of  the  three  bedrooms  off  the  up- 
stairs balcony  opened  at  the  rise  of  the 


Monte  Blue,  in  a  comedy  drama  of  the 
baseball  field,  "The  Bush  Leaguer,"  tops 
the  bill  of  new  photoplays  at  the  Modern 
and  Beacon  theatres.  The  cast  includes 
Clyde  Cook,  Leila  Hyams,  William  Dem- 
arest  and  Richard  Tucker.  The  com 
;  panion  picture  is  a  drama  of  New  York 
night  life.  "The  Girl  from  Gay  Paree 
with  Barbara  Bedford.  Lowell  Sherman, 
Malcolm  McGregor  and  Betty  Blythe  in 
the  cast.  The  Vitaphone  artists'  pres- 
entations include  Mme.  Schumami- 
Heink  in  three  songs,  the  'Vitaphone 
Symphony  orchestra  in  "The  Spirit  of 
1918"  overture  and  Joe  Browning,  sing- 
ing and  talking  monologist. 

Mr.  Blue  is  seen  as  a  young  hiventor 
who  also  is  a  good  baseball  pitcher  de- 
spite his  myopic  handicap,  which  re- 
quires his  wearing  spectacles.  He  is 
persuaded  to  join  a  professional  team  by 
the  pretty  owner,  and  thus  a  romance 
begins  which  courses  through  scenes  hi- 
larious and  dramatic.  Success  comes  to 
him  in  business  as  well  as  on  the  field, 
and  a  happy  future  loaftis  when  he  wins 
the  girl's  heart.  It  is  a  play  of  hilari- 
ous action  with  enough  serious  touches 
to  heighten  interest,  and  the  work  of 
star  and  company  reveals  the  cle\-erness 
of  the  players  and  expert  direction.  ! 

The  other  picture  is  the  story  of  a  i 
girl  who  is  persuaded  to  pose  as  a 
famous  and  wicked  foreign  entertainei  | 
in  a  notorious  night  club.  Her  ad- 
ventures became  dramatic  when  she  is 
exposed  to  arrest  and  her  reputation  is 
at  stake  through  publicity.  It  is  a 
high-powered  drama  set  within  a  glit- 
tering and  sensational  fraw^ 

8HUBERT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Circus 
Princess,"  a  musical  play  In  three  acts. 
Book  and  lyrics  from  the  original  of 
Julius  Brammar  and  Alfred  Grunwald 
by  Harry  B.  Smith.  Music  by  Em- 
merich Kalman.  Staged  by  J.  C.  Huff- 
man. F.  Gromon  conducted.  The  cast: 

NichoiM  ?'"-\",Vt 

Paul  , -^i"' ,vj 

Constantii  o  (,craM  Mooie 


Baktiskine  

roviteh   .  .x^-  

nr-pos  r.-finra  Patinska   . 

(  Hire   t-  - 

Sergiu»  willUni 

[  t   Edmur: 

'i    ll      1 1 '  1 ; mberrer  T 

Mabel  Gibson    .0 

Barmaid   Kate 

Mr.  X   Guy  - 

Bee  Starr   !,  :,.  : 

Poodles  Hanneford  and  family ..  .Thuiiselve.' 
Fran  Schlumberger  Florence  Morrison 

It  matters  little  what  one  might  offer 
by  way  of  opinion  of  the  book  or  the 
story  of  "The  Circus  Princess,"  or 
whether  the  author  has  gone  far  afleid 
from  the  accepted  form;  the  piece  is 
smashing  entertainment. 

Very  obvious  it  is  that  the  author: 
first  of  all  seized  the  idea  of  a  circus, 
and  having  this  firmly  established,  pu' 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  combed  the 
big  tents  and  vaudeville  for  the  best  act 
of  the  sawdust  ring,  and  then  rolled  up 
their  sleeves  and  set  about  to  complete 
the  musical  play. 

With  this  deduction  we  arrive  at  ttie 
basis  of  this  show — Poodles  Hannaford 
and  Family — and  a  very  substaatiai 
basis  it  is.  Let  us  not  close  our  eyes 
and  look  on  this  entertainment  without 
them. 

Thus  the  first  act  that  unwind!  it- 
self at  first  leisurely — and  a  bit  list- 
lessly— takes  on  zest,  color  and  comic 
value.  All  of  which  may  be  said  :n 
truth  for  the  succeeding  acts.  It  la  not 
necessary  to  go  into  detail  over  ttie 
writhings  and  bickerings,  the  heat  Uid 
cold  of  the  affair  of  Fedora  and  Mr.  X. 
The  dialogue  is  lacking  in  comic  ele- 
ment, and  the  Grand  Duke  Seigflus 
mugged  his  way  polntlessly  tbrongh 
three  acts.  Very  likely  he  could  do 
better  had  the  librettist  been  kinder, 
more  thoughtful. 

The  music  is  far  from  Mr.  Kalmaa  at 
his  best.  Commonplace  it  is,  excdiing 
in  flavor  rather  than  musical  substance. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Irst 
two  acts  take  place  in  Russia,  and  not 
once,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
dances,  employing  the  technique  of  that 
country,  was  there  a  njovement  w  a 
phrase  suggestive  thematically  of  'fbat 
troubled  land. 

So  again  the  honors  of  this  "enter- 
tainment" go  to  Poodles  Hannaford  ai 
His  Family,  with  double  and  very  hea-- 
underscore  for  Poodles  himself.  Whether 
as  the  accomplished  equestrian,  p(Jin5 
his  trade  as  clown,  as  the  pantomttiist 
in  his  comic  ways,  or  in  his  few  elo- 
quent moments  of  repose,  he  is  iBffth 
going  a  long  ways  to  see. 

Both  Mr.  Robertson  and  Miss  llbor 
gave  excellent  performances,  draaMnc- 
ally  and  vocally,  as  far  as  the  inmffi- 
ciencies  of  the  music  would  permit.  >Dth 
were  in  good  voice,  and  sang  with  aiilisi- 
cal  intelligence.    The  denouement,  t 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  act,  ' 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Kalman.  gave  Uii 
their  single  chance,  andjiere  they  mer 
ured  well.    It  is  not  too  much  to  f 
that  right  here  they  worked  a  sp 
over  their  audience. 

The  piece  is  gorgeously  staged  and  t 
opulence  of  the  court  scenes  is  a  li: 
gering  picture.  Let  us  not  forget  t: 
"ponies"  in  their  rhj^thmic  exc^lenct - 
their  silhouette  dance  in  shadows 
the  first  act  und  its  surprising  sequenc 
as  well  as  their  dances  and  evolutio; 
during  the  evening. 

We  venture  you'll  enjoy  it — a  bit 
everything— but  mostly  the  Hannaforc; 
and  then  there's  Poodles!      T.  A.  R. 


'CAT  AND  CANARY' 
AT  FOUR  THEATRES 

"The  Cat  and  the  Canary,"  h  : 
tery  film  adapted  from  the  stage  . 
of  the  same  name  by  John  Willard,  di- 
rected by  Paul  Lenl  and  presented  bv 
Universal  at  the  Fenway,  the  SoDllay 
square  and  Washington  street  Olynpia 
and  the  Capitol  in  Allston  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast: 

Anrabplle  West  Laura  I.a  Hat  , 

P.tni    Joiip?   Crpiirhtor  -  H 

Charles  Wider  K.     ■ -it  , 

Ceiily  c 

Susan  ^   1 

Harry   Arthur  K 

HemlT-ioks.   Geoi  - 

When  one  considers  that  the  ^ 
is  limited  to  one  medium  to  exprt» 
emotions  and  that  that  one  is  visii : 
and  that  therefore  one  misses  tl.e 
screams  and  moans  in  the  dark  wh  i  • 
I  help  make  the  blood  curdle  in  a  mys* 
]  melodrama,  the  present  version  oi 
Cat  and  the  Canary"  does  very  w 
'  The  photography  is  beautiful,  the  direc- 
tion is  exceedingly  clever. 

In  a  screen  mystery  play,  effects  haw 
to  come  with  an  abruptness  which  l6ep 
the  action  stirring  and  PaU'  LwilTha 
done  this  with  good  measure.  H^ha; 
also  added  comedy  and  has  builf  ar 
eerie  atmosphere  until  one  can  aisa<^ 
hear  the  dust  crunch  under  the  heel: 
of  the  ghosts  as  they  frolic. 

It  Isnt  fair  to  give  away  the  stoi 
0/  a  mystery  play  and  rob  it  of  i' 
thrlUs.    Suffice  it  to  say  there  Is 
haunted  house,  a  very  large  hainit- 
house  with  sliding  panels  and  una- 
groimd  passages,  where  the  relative^ 
the  deceased  have  coUiected  to  ; 
the  will.  20  years  later.    Twenty  '  e  i 
of  cob-webs  and  dust  make  .i  -v 


;or  Qiamonus  ana  a  glass 
,und  and  lost.       ^    .  ^ 
Piantp  Is    the  featured 
^"i^  and  ^she  Is  neiLr^xcenent  nor 
1^?  which   makes    her  competent. 

Si  I^nch  is  a  gem,  «|P«°J^if'-f.,l7^^ 
h«  comedy  days  and  still  shinmg 
?5^tiv  --he  men  do  very  well  and 
win  ^e  thills  aplenty  If  one  can 
Sfl  to  d^  ^^ithout  that  glorious 
i^lun  In  the  dark. 

fine  Arts  Theatre— "EveriTnan."  Pro* 
Jutoed  bv  Margaret  Wycherly,  direction 
3f  Hov,ri-d  Booker.   The  characters:  - 

M,  .  \donai.  D«(the.  Everyman.  Ffh 

,v  Kvnrede.  Gooiic*.  Good-Deeds. 

Ki,,  ifpsiiion.  Beaute.  Ptronuth.  FlvQ- 

VVjK.  -  trrelion.  Aungell,  Doctour. 

Tha  players:  „  .  ^  ' 

RWi  'Ki  roolidsre.  John  Brewster,  BraweT 
Wr    1  '.vin    Thompson.    Arthur  Rfivr; 

illz  Lonisa  James.  CatbenriJ 
f  roxliead,  Mary  Crandou.  Buin. 
loieuce  Bullard,  SJarg-aret  Wjch- 


" Death,  Knowledge,  Fellowship,  even 
the  Honenly  Host  walk  the  stage  of 
the  lit  fie  Fine  Arts  Theatre  in  Margaret. 
Wycheriv's  revival  of  the  15th  century 
moralirv'  "Everyman,"  which  sh» 
brougli!  to  Boston  last  night.  The  play, 
thougli  simply  staged  and  costumed, 
was  rr-.xlered  with  a  sincerity  and  artis* 
tic  fin;>h  which  made  one  feel  from  tlig 
fifst  the  hand  of  a  director  who  stressed 
the  rr'.iRious  beauty  of  the  play  mors, 
than  j'a  dramatic  possibilities. 

Thr.c  were  no  curtains  and  na 
pause',  characters  walked  up  and  d6wa 
the  1  i  les  among  the  audience,  the 
harsh  iaiighter  of  fellowship  and  tho 
challu  ',ing  voice  of  God  broke  forth 
suddt'n]\  from  the  back  of  the  house. 
There  vnre  moments  when  settings  and, 
characters  combined  in  carrying  one 
back  to  medieval  days.  Margaret 
Wychf  rlj-,  as  Everyman,  summoned  by 
Death  to  follow  him  to  his  desolate 
realm,  gave  a  remarkable  portrayal  of 
the  man,  gay  and  unthinking,  wlio 
turns  upon  his  summons  with  th« 
words:  "O  Death,  thou  callest  when  t 
had  I  !  iee  least  in  mind."  Her  voice  is 
well  suited  to  the  tragedy  of  the  pare 
she  must  enact  and  her  grace  and  easa 
lend  themselves  happily  to  the  many 
phases  of  her  role.  If  one  felt  throughr 
out  the  fact  that  she  was  a  woman 
playing  a  man's  part,  one  enjoyed,  none 
the  less,  the  spirited  interpretation  tha^; 
she  ga\'e,  her  quick  pleasures,  her  frigh^ 
her  final  resignation.  Although  at 
times  over  dramatic  and  strained,  as 
in  her  penance  scenes,  her  acting  was 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  rest  of  her 
Company  which  failed  to  give  her  the 
support  the  play  needed  to  give  it  bai- 

■"scciios  in  which  she  did  not  hold  tb« 
stage  dragged  despite  the  conscious  ef- 
fort I  hat  the  cast  was  making  to  give 
a  creditable  premiere.  The  opening, 
before  her  appearance,  was  slow  ana 
the  ei,d,  after  she  had  descended  to  her 
grave  failed  to  keep  the  audience's 
attention.  Like  aU  performances  In 
whicli  llie  professional  and  amateur  try 
to  mingle,  the  acting  was  uneven  and 
the  luiity  of  the  performance  marr^ 
One  iclt  this  especially  at  the  end  whea 
aU  of  E\'eryman's  friends  desert  .mm 
except.  Good  Deeds,  who  follows  him 
beyond  the  giave.  Here  unsteady  act- 
ing Jailed  to  put  across  the  final  emo- 
tional appeal  of  the  play. 

Nc\ertheless.  Mr.  Brewster  s  actmg 
as  Fellowship  is  to  be  commended,  and; 
Miss  Catherine  Haydon  as  Good  Deeds, 
though  often  monotonous  mj/oice,  was 
sincere  and  appealing.      Mi.ss  Mary 
Crandon  as  Knowledge  acted  with  un- 
I  derstanding.   The  rest  of  the  cast  may 
"congratulate  themselves  on  the  fact 
;  that  a  difficult  play  v/ith  as  Uttle  mofl- 
"m  rppeal  as  is  to  be  found  in  "Every- 
was  enjoyed  as  sUicerely  as  ra». 


tvre  pnma  donna,,  one  .:  a  sopruuu 
of  ability  and  climbs  th^^cale  of  h^gh 
notes  with  an  ease  that  makes  ner 

a«fhf  arr^^f-  ren,em- 
B---«sel7^iS^l^  ^ 

SSfat^Sg  p?o!eSrac1ob\^^ 
'SrmateS  in  putting  the  act 

"^i'fVor  tvip  latest  of  the  Aesop's  fables 
,s  P-enteVr^^^^^^ 

roller-skating  act.  They  are  fast  work- 

^''Harry  Bentell  and  Helen  Gould  are 
to  be  seen  in  an  .  act  entitled  'The 
Dancing  Xylophonists."  Leona.  ana 
tT,;  Hniiister  eive  "The  Cruise  of  the 
Hokum  '^and  the  bill  closes  with  Louis 
and  Cfierie  in  an  acrobatic  number 


(iln 
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ARLINGTON  THEATRE-'-Macbeth' 
with  Fritz  leiber,  P':esented  by  George 
Ford  under  the  auspices  of  the  f  n^Kes 
pelrea.1  Association  of  America.  The 

"     '""  Philip  Q'"" , 

.  Leoiiai'il  Willfy 
.John  Burke 

Loui.«  T-POM  Hal 
. .  .  Alan  Wiiif.v 
'  . .  Jo.st'ph  SinKcr 

■  ■   . .  Elhfil  Ta.vlor 

 •••••    .  .Francis  DMfS 

   Kdnmnd  Ford 

A  jwcior   Robert,  Straues 

^  ?"'"MS.T>pih ::::::::::  irby  warBhaji 

Lady  MacBetn  •  '  Leeds 

p;V^r:::::::::::::vir.injaB.ons^ 
l1Srd«''.^^^^^^^^■tiiei  Fran^Robj^^^^ 

ilJ^M^?er;;;;;;;;;:.-;.E»Foj^ 

A  Bleeding:  Sereeaut  Cll^  dl  Min<" 

First  Messenger  •  •  •  ■  S'oJ'n  OsB-ood 

Second  Messenger  jonn  ustouu 

There  are  two  questions  which  seem 
to  deserve  primary  attention  in  com- 
menting on  any  production  of  Macbeth. 
Hrst,  is  Lady  Macbeth  played  as  a 
hard  cruel,  villainous  person  devoid  ol 
softer  feminine  attributes,  or  is 


TuVe  deniise  of  the  Payi^^t  Peter  after  a 
prolonged  carouse  on  "home  brew,  was 
slde-spUtting.  .  *y,niP 

-The  Old  Soak"  is  no  play  for  those 
of  professed  prohibition  principles,  but 
for  the  happy-go-lucky  masses  who  are 
not  obsessed  with  that  sort  of  thing, 
there  are  plenty  of  0PP°;tunities  for 
uproarious  merriment  and  the  satisiying 
spectacle  of  virtue  triumphant  and  vli- 
lainy  laid  out  cold  at  the  final  curtain, 
in  the  good  old-fashioned  way.^  ^ 


^  there  an  obvious  attempt  to  build  up  a 

'Annie  Laurie."  starring  LlUlan  Olsh,  there  an  oov^        ^^^.^^         ^  ^^^^ 

a  film  drama  suggested  by  the  massacre  :  starry-eyed  lady  whose  past  life  has 


.irst  performance. 


THREElHEADUNEirs 
ON  BILL  AT  KEITH'S 

Three  well  known  vauaeviiie  uca^^ 
liners  are  on  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Theatre  this  week.  An  audience  lasi 
night  howled  its  approval  of  the  comedy 
skit  offered  by  Bert  Gordon,  one  of  the 
outstanding  comedians  on  Keith's  cir- 
cuit, who  is  appearing  here  for  the  first 
time  with  an  assisting  company  of  more 
than  two  people.  As  "Desperate  Sam," 
a  •yiddish  cowboy,  he  presents  a 
cliaracter  that  is  a  sure  blues  chaser. 

Harvy  Roye  and  Billee  Maye  com- 
prise another  of  the  trio  of  stars.  They 
present  a  dance  act  that  is  surpassed 
by  none.  There  are  many  unusual  fea- 
Uires  in  it  and  their  every  movement 
marked  by  grace.  Miss  Maye's  pre- 

ijtation  of  a  bird,  the  victim  of  an 
Indian  hunter,  is  especially  worthy. 

"Wee"  Georgie  Wood  is  another  who 
twinkles  brightly  at  Keith's  this  week. 
He  is  known  as  vaudeville's  "Peter  Pan" 
and  he  has  a  singing  and  stoiy-telling 
act,  in  Scotch  dialect,  that  keeps  the 
audience  in  spasms  of  laughter.  His 
imltctions  of  Scotch  habits  indicate 
that  he  has  made  a  close  study  of  the 
cbiTc -teristics  of  the  raca 

Fie  rette  Jeffrey  is  billed  as  a  minia- 


of  Glencoe,  scenario  by  Josephine  L.ov 
ett,  directed  by  John  S.  Robertson  and 
presented  at  the  State  Theatre  by  Met- 
ro-Goldwyn-Mayer  with  the  following 
cast:  „,  . 

 -::;;;::;;;«'stX 

KaW^onafd  Chieftain  Ho.art  Bosworth 

band.v'  ■   Rnssell  Simpson 

The  director  of  this  picture  is  said 
to  have  kept  a  volume  of  Robert  Burriss 
poems  by  him  during  the  entire  filming 
5t  this  play  and  from  the  evidence  on 
the  screen  he  did  not  move  the  box- 
office  far  from  his  vision.  There  are 
probib  y  only  a  few  in  an  audience  who 
L-e  up  in  their  Scottish  history  so  ttie 
bending  to  the  wheel  of  drama  the  tale 
of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  will  do  its 

^'ccor.«nfto'th?screen,  the  MacDon- 
alds  were  big  rugged  .souls  wh"  ived  In 
fhe  fastness  of  the  hills  hated  to  wear 
shirts  and  loved  a  fight.  Hobart  Bos- 
worth  makes  a  truly  Plct^^e^que  chief- 
tain of  this  virile  tribe  with  his  sons 
Alastalr,  played  by  Joseph  Striker  a  bit 
dreamier  than  the  rest,  and  Norman 
Ke^y,  Plaving  Ian  MacDonald  for  all 
he  Is  worth. 

1  -Twas  Halloween  night  when  the 
neighboring   and   unfriendly   clan  of 

LCameron  returned  one  of  the  MacDon- 
ridT  on  a  stretcher.    It  d^n't  take  an 

!  invitation  to  have  the  MacDonalds  go  to 

i  the  Cameron's  party.  j  „„v.»o. 

Sir  Robert  Laurie  and  his  daughter 

-  Annie  (Lillian  Gish)  were  visiting  the 
Camerons.  There  was  a  Cameron  boy 
who  was  daintily  in  love  with  Annie  and 
a  sister,  Enid,  a  girl  of  Annie's  age,  who 
was  a  devoted  friend.  Do  not  let  us 
mislead  you,  the  Cameron  boy  Dwiald, 
was  the  villian  of  the  play  and  Crelgh- 
ton  Hale  did  him  Justice.  The  mighty 
MacDonalds  were  the  heroes.  The  Mac- 
Donalds  killed  their  Cameron,  dumped  ! 
him  in  the  living  room,  stole  Emd  and 
went  back  to  their  castle. 

Enid  stayed  with  the  MacDonalds, 
fell  in  love  with  Alastair  and  stood  the 
curse  of  her  father  very  well.  Then 
the  clans  met  for  peace,  the  Mac- 
Donalds were  tricked  by  the  wily 
Camerons,  not  once  but  twice,  and  wlien 
Uhe  massacre  occurred  it  was  up  to  the 
Iscreen  standard  in  every  way.  "The 
Iheroine,  Annie  Laurie,  after  being  shot 
at  least  twice,  managed  to  get  to  the 
iheacon  and  light  it.  This  called  the 
clan  of  MacDonald  to  the  castle  and 
so  a  few  were  saved,  although  this 
seemed  superfluous  with  the  mighty  Ian 
on  the  .iob.    A  wedding  soon  followed. 

Romance,  which  is  unleashed,  thrills 
and  sighs  from  an  audience,  excellent 
photography,  brawny  Norman  Kerry 
and  dainty  LllUan  Gish  make  "Annie 
:  Laurie."  „       ,  ... 

1    The  popular  Jacques  Renard  and  his 
1  band  are  on  the  stage  this  week.  Jazz 
lis  very  different  in  various  bands.  It 
i  is  low  and  pleasant  with  an  insidious  f 
rhythm  as  played  by  this  musical  group. 

CM.  D. 


Ke^ond  reproach:  but  who  yields 
to  a  moment's  madness  and  is  there- 
after pursued  by  a  relentless  fate? 

Irby  Marshall,  who  played  the  lady 
in  last  night's  production,  does  not 
shift  the  load  of  her  monumental  sins 
to  the  shoulders  of  a  nebulous  fate 
She  does  not  try  to  whitewash  the  soul 
of  a  woman  who  decides  to  murder  her 
Kuest  even  as  she  reads  the  letter  an- 
nouncing his  coming.  Her  Lady  Mac- 
beth is  hard,  villainous  and  calculat- 
ing nor  does  that  certain  defiant  dig- 
nity attached  to  the  consistent  and 
conscious  evil-doer  entirly  depart  fi;om 
her  even  in  the  later  scenes  after  her 
armor  has  been  pierced. 

The  other  question  pertains  to  ine 
bloody  Thane  of  Cawdor.  Is  he  a 
swashbuckling  barbarian  or  a  man  o: 
delicate  sensibiUties  ovei-powered  by 
ambition?  Last  season  when  Mr.  Jewett 
played  the  part  at  the  Repertory  he 
chose  the  former  method;  Mr.  Leiber 
takes  the  latter.  He  gives  us  a  "psycho- 
logical" Macbeth,  a  keenly  sensitive  man 
of  poetic  nature,  who  loves  to  fling 
about  him  a  cloak  of  gold  and  scarlet 
and  strike  the  statuesque  pose  of  a 
Romeo.  He  is  a  moral  and  physical 
coward  who  at  no  time  in  the  play  has 
the  strength  of  his  convictions.  i 
Occasional  flashes  of  brilhant  stage 
subtlety  illuminate  him.  Mr.  Leiber's 
version  is  interesting,  even  if  not  thor-  t 
ou^hly  logical.  But  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  characters  of  Macbeth  and  his  lady 
can  ever  be  really  rationalized,  for  after 
all,  Macbeth  is  melodrama. 

Too  often,  seeing  a  Shakespeare  play 
means  missing  the  last  car  home.  We 
are  pleased  to  announce  that  this  is 
not  the  case  at  the  Arlington.  The  play 
was  given  in  two  hours  and  a  half  flat 
land  did  not  appear  to  suffer  therefrom. 
I  Time  was  saved  for  the  most  part  by 
reducing  the  waits  between  scenes. 
iThis,  in  turn,  was  accomplished  by  sim- 
plicity of  setting,  the  same  general  stage 
structure  being  used  throughout.  Last 
night's  performance  must  be  set  down 
las  uneven.  Many  members  of  the  cast 
have  not  mastered  the  art  of  reading 
blank  verse,  and  some  lines  were  read 
iby  the  principals  in  a  manner  dis- 
I  finely  open  to  question. 

Today  and  tomorrow  the  company 
will  give  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

H.  F.  M. 


'ROADTOROMANCE' 
ATTHEORPHEUM 


Ramon  Novarro  Appears  in 
Famous  Joseph  Conrad  Story 

"The  Road  to  Romance,"  a  colorful 
melodrama  starring  Ramon  Novarro,  is 
the  principal  screen  offering  at  Loew  s 
Orpheum  Theatre  this  week  The  film 
is  a  picturization  of  Joseph  Conrad  s 
famous  sea  story  and  provides  Novarro, 
its  swashbuckling  hero,  one  of  the  en- 
trancing fiery  roles  of  his  career. 

The  picture  contains  much  of  the  ele- 
ment of  melodramatic  adventure.  Mar- 
celine  Day,  Roy  D'Arcy,  Marc  McDer- 
mott  and  others  are  seen  in  the  sup- 
norting  cast.         ..     ...       .  ^.^ 


? 


ST.   JAMES  THEATR15--"The  CWd 

soak."  a  play  in  three  acts,  by  Don 

Marquis.   The  cast:  srhofieid 

Clem  Hawler    M„rv  Hill 

Mathilda 

Luc. 

Clcni.  .Ir 


From  Walt  Whiiraaa's    P:  a:- c  oi  Columbue"  I 

!  A  batter'd,  wreck'd  old  tnan. 
Thrown  on  this  savage  .shore,  far,  lar  i 

Pent  bHhfTei  and  dark  rebellious 
brows,  twelve  dreary  months. 
Sore,  stiff  with  many  toils,  sicknd 

and  nigh  to  death, 
I  take  my  way  along  the  island  s  edge, 
Venting  a  heavy  heart. 
I  •       •  • 

!  My  terminus  near,      ,  „ 
Tlie  clouds  already  closing  in  upon  me, 
I  The  voyage  balk'd.  the  course  disputed, 
lost, 

I  yield  my  ships  to  Tnee. 

My  hands,  my  limbs  grow  nerveless, 

My  brain  fee.s  rack'd.  bewilder  d. 

Let  the  old  timbers  part,  I  wiH  Pf^^' 

I  will  cling  fast  to  Thee,  O  God,  though  i 

the  waves  buffet  me. 
Thee,  Thee  at  least  I  know. 
Is  it  the  prophet's  thought  I  speak,  or  \ 

am  I  raving?         ,   ,  „ 
What  do  I  know  of  Ufe?  what  of  myself? 
I  know  not  even  my  own  work  past  or 
present,  ^  , 

Dim,  ever  shifting  guesses  of  it  spread 

before  me,  . 
Of  newer,  better  worlds,  their  mighty 

parturition. 
Mocking,  perplexing  me. 
And  these  things  I  see  suddenly,  what 

mean  they?  ^  ^.  ^ 

As  if  some  miracle,  some  hand  divine 

unsealed  my  eyes, 
Shadowy  vast  shapes  smile,  through  the 

air  and  sky. 
And  on  the  distant  waves  sail  countless 
ships, 

And  anthems  in  new  tongues  I  near 
saluting  me. 

ADD  "ANATOMICAL  WONDERS" 

(Portland.  Me.,  Press  Herald) 

She  "walked  directly  into  the  path  of 
the  machine  which  struck  her  between 
the  radiator  and  the  left  headUght." 


.Mary  Hill 
.  .  .Ruth  King 
.Day  Manson 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

MAJESTIC  —  "Ned  McCobb's 
Daughter,"  John  Cromwell  pre- 
sents Sidney  Howard's  Theatre 
Guild  production.    Last  week. 

PLYMOUTH— "Broadway,"  Ned 
Harriss's  play  of  night  club  life. 
Sixth  week. 

TREMONT— "Honeymoon  Lane," 
Eddie  Dowling  stars  in  his  own 
musical  comedy.    Fifth  week. 

COPLEY— "Murray  Hill,"  Leslie 
Howard's  farce  enters  its  eighth 
and  last  week. 


f  MACBETH'  GIVEN  AT 

Iarlingtontheatre 


Clcni.  .Ir   Frank  Charllon 

Webster  Parsons   j -  Glynn  McFurlane 

Tom  Otdeu   ■>■  ^"  j.,,,,^  speare 

Ina  Heath   Flora  Mand  Gade 

Nellie    jyhn  Winthrop 

"'^^"The  bid'  Soak"'  is'  a"  one-man  melo- 

.  «  v,^vp.r  takes  a  vigorous  hand  in 
?L  gamt  savlfarapplrently  ho^^^^^^^^^ 
sftuauSi  and  then  "turns  to  Ws  bottte. 
he  gave  a  very  competent  character 

Sble  drinking  scene  in  recent  dra- 

"^B^t  intl^e^'succeeding  acts  things  be- 
<,i^  to  haDDen  and  in  the  scene  where 
^•Clem''  cajoles  ana  bulldozes  me  bunker 
in  hi^  own  bank  into  giving  up  his  iU- 

SSr.s&»e^-^n 

^"iSs«i  as  the^depre,ssed  and  v^ct^^^ 
Wed  wife  contrbuted  a  Pia^i^eworiny 
ndeavor?  and  Miss  Gade 
oiri  was  in  the  real  May  EQis  vein 
^r^'L^nu  and  acting.  Her  description  ol 


A  VILLAGE  TRAGEDY 

A  friend  about  to  sail  for  a  Eui-opean 
port  had  a  well-stocked  cellar.  He  did  |^ 
not  dare  to  leave  his  choicest  wines  and , 
liquors  for  those  who  break  in  and  steal, 
so  he  called  to  him  an  elderly  man  who 
had  worked  for  liim  on  his  large  estate 
for  many  years,  and  said  unto  him; 
"After  I  have  gone,  bury  these  bottles 
in  the  ground.  Nov/  swear  to  me  you 
will  not  tell  a  soul,  not  even  your  wife." 
In  Europe  our  friend  knew  that  the 
bottles  were  safe  in  the  ground.  Not  a 
soul  had  been  told  of  the  location.  Our 
friend  breathed  freely. 

When  he  returned  to  his  country 
home  he  found  that  the  old  man  had 
died;  tliat  the  owner's  wishes  had  been 

espected;  no  one  even  knew  of  the 
jrave's  existence.  Now  our  friend  with 
tear-stained  eyes  is  going  over  his 
ground  with  a  divining  rod.  ■ 

LOOK  ON  THIS  PICTURE,  AND  

As  the  World  Wags: 

Look  at  what  they  had  at  the  banquet 
given  by  the  Chicago  subway  commis- 
sioners to  their  friends  in  Paris.  Look! 
Just  look:  Barsac,  1920;  Chateau  Itaut- 
brion  1908;  Pommard,  1920;  Cordon 
Rouge  for  champagne  and  the  finest 
assortment  of  Uqueurs.  And  what  did 
we  have  at  cur  banquet  here  in  Chicago 
that  same  day?  Buttermilk,  1927;  sar- 
saparilla,  1925;  Mocha,  1926:  Java,  1927; 
Ceylon,  192G:  Lake  Michigan  Aqua  Pura,  ■ 
1927.  And  yet  once  years  ago  in  Lon- 
don we  resented  a  titled  Britishers 
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snylng  to  us: 
are  a  silly  lot." 
right  after  all. 


Gosil! 


Americans 
Maybe  he  was 
R.  H.  L. 


William  HohenzoUem  is  reported  by 
George  T.  Viereck,  Mr.  Hohenzollern  s 
Boswell,  as  saying  that  Germany  lost 
the  war  because  his  God,  his  tribal  deity 
■•discovered  him"  after  thirty  years  and 
"allowed  him  to  be  dethroned." 

It  was  Victor  Hugo  who  wrote  that 
Napoleon  lost  Waterloo  because  he  had 
vexed  God. 

A  NOTE  ON  MODESTY 
That  modesty  is  geographical  and 
chronological  is  shown  once  more  by  the 
notebook  of  Princess  Murat.  Traveling 
in  Persia  she  was  roughly  handled  be- 
cause she  was  not  wholly  veiied.  "A 
little  farther  on,  in  the  country  I  saw  a 
young  girl  coming  toward  me.  Her  he^d 
I  was  hidden  by  some  black  stuff,  but 
from  her  breasts  to  her  heels  stained 
with  henna  she  was  entirely  naked.  She 
was  a  perfect  beauty.  Unmindful,  sho 
was  gathering  rice,  going  and  coming, 
without  haste,  swaying  her  amber-coi- 
ored  body  without  any  one  expressing 
astonishment." 

FOOTNOTES  ON  HISTORY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  are  reading  "Julius  Caesar"  with 
high  school  sophomores.  An  examina- 
tion disclosed  these  hitherto  unknown 
but  interesting  historical  facts: 

"Brutus's  grandparents  had  beaten 
the  Tartars." 

"Caesar  married  a  half-wit  and 
adopted  a  son." 

Apparently  eugenics  is  not  (or  are 
not?)  new.  L.  w.  B. 


AT  THE  TOMB 

As  the  World  Wags: 

For  centuries  man  has  made  serious 
.sacrifices  and  has  endured  severe  hard- 
ships to  complete  a  pilgrimage  to  some 
holy  shrine,  before  which  he  has  rev- 
erently renewed  his  faith  in  and  devo- 
tion to  a  Superior  Being.  With  the 
."-teady  advance  of  what  Is  commonly 
known  as  civilization,  man  has  found 
little  time  for  spiritual  conceuiplation, 
and  yet  he  has  continued  to  possess  his 
ige-long  yearning  for  a  visit  to  some 
holy  ground.  In  spite  of  his  mechanical 
environment,  man  remains  a  spiritual 
being. 

To  one  who  has  recently  visited  the 
tomb  of  the  unknown  soldtfer,  under  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe  in  Paris,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  here  is  a  shrine  where 
man  comes  close  to  the  presence  of  God 
What  a  memorial  that  isl  How  could 
the  human  mind  ever  conceive  such  a 
beautiful  sentiment  as  is  expressed  there 
by  that  eternal  f5ame,  which  blaze."^ 
forth  as  if  it  were  the  very  breath  of 
one  who  lives  the  life  eternal?  Here  it 
Is  that  man,  in  consecrating  this  hal- 
lowed ground,  has  touched  that  divine 
spark  with  which  he  is  endowed.  Here 
lit  is,  that  m.odern  man,  particularly  the 
I  man  who  served  a  decade  ago,  can  find 
the  end  of  his  pilgrimage  to  as  holy  a 
'  shrine  as  was  ever  visited  by  his  an- 
cestors. There  can  be  no  adequate  de- 
scription of  this  spot.  The  pilgrim 
stands  there  with  head  bared,  and  in 
silence  walks  away,  the  better  under- 
standing what  Lincoln  meant  when  he 
said:  "There  are  times  when  no  man 
speaks."  ,  K.  D.  J 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Forty  years  in  America  had  taken 
much  of  the  Scotch  burr  from  Mac 
pherson's  tongue  but  none  of  the  Scotch 
loyalty  from  his  heart,  and  he  bitterly 
;  resented    any    impUcation    that  the 
Scotch  are  closer  than  other  people. 
Each  Scotch  story  that  he  heard— we 
1  saw  to  it  that  he  heard  them  all- 
would  send  him  into  spasms  of  rage. 
'"The  man  who  said  'punning  is  the 
lowest  form  of  wit'  nevei:  heard  Scotch 
stories,"  he  was  wont  to  throw  at  his 
tormentors.    Then  Mac  made  his  long 
deferred  visit  to  his  birthplace  and  after 
his  return  we  noticed  that  he  didn't 
react  to  Scotch  stories  as  before  and  we 
asked  him  why.    "Well,"  said  he,  "do 
you  know,  I  think  there's  a  bit  of  truth 
in  those  stories  about  the  old  country 
Scotch— not  the   Scotch   in  America 
■nind  ye — just  in  the  old  country.  You 
"e,  I  was  walkin'  about  the  town  owi 
icre  one  day  and  my  pipe  went  out. 
'  went  into  a  store  and  said,  'Can  I 
:.:t  a  light  here?'    And  what  do  you 
uppose  they  said?    'Oh,  yes,  we  have 
matches  for  sale!'    And,  do  vou  know. 
I  went  into  three  places  and  thay  all  I 
said  the  same  thing,  and  I  had  to  walk  j 
two  miles  back  to  the  hotel  to  get  a  i 
light  for  my  pipel"         ANN  DEB. 


onta^rue. 
<"ai>i!lel, . . 
Romoo  . . . 
Merootto. . 
IieiivoUo .  . 


!':>'■''  \htii  Willf.v 

Montague   Ednuiiiil  Funic 

:  Louie  Ix"on  Ha!) 

\  Lfconru-d  WilUn 

 ■.FViln  T,ciS"i- 

 TOlmor  Hill 

 John  liiii-Kp 

f'ri.ir  Laurence   Philip  yiiin 

Biiltliasar  Jolm  Os-'ood 

Sampson   Clauiic  ■Miiitz 

Pi'lei-  Bobert  S(ra;i»^s 

Al  iMham   Francis  Ue:iv^ 

Ai\  ADOlhecary  Edmuml  Koittr 

Pi.ce  t')  Paris  Cl.niiilo  MinU 

L.iil.v  Montasue   0W:\  Lewis 

Lartv  Capulet  Vircinia  nmnson 

■TnliPt   Kthfl  Tnvl.-ir 

Nnr.^e  to  Juliet   Blanche  fh.Tpn.-m 

The  Arlington  boards  resounded  last 
night  to  the  clang  of  steel  on  steel,  to 
the  swish  of  silken  skirts,  and  to  the 
impa.ssioned  protestations  of  love  be- 
tween that  immortal  pair,  Borneo  and 
Juliet. 

Although  evei7one  in  last  night's 
audience  had  some  ideal  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  perfect  Romeo  in  stage  his- 
tory, and  comparisons  of  Jane  Cowl's 
characterization  with  Julia  Marlowe's 
were  rife,  it  was  generally  conceded  that 
much  of  the  production  was  excellent. 
That  is,  this  is  |rue  if  one  can  judge 

I applause. 
The  first  thing  in  favor  of  this  per- 
formance was  that  there  was  no  strain- 
ing after  effect.  Each  player  spoke  his 
or  her  Unes  without  any  of  the  usual 
overdone  gusto  that  many  seem  to  think 
should  be  accorded  to  William.  No  one 
.seemed  to  be  thinking  to  himself —'"Here 
am  I  playing  Shakespeare.  Let's  put  a 
little  more  pomp  and  circumstance  into 
the  thing."  There  was  a  genuineness 
about  the  piaymg  that  was  of  one 
neighbor  speaking  to  another — if  the 
meaning  is  clear. 

There  were  gaps,  it  is  true,  but  each 
and  every  one  arose  to  his  big  moment 
to  acquit  himself  nobly.  If  Juliet 
seemed  a  trifle  lacking  in  fervor  and 
rather  verging  on  the  ingenue,  she  mad  3 
up  for  these  seeming  deficiencies  in  the 
scene  with  her  nurse  and  in  her  death 
throes.  If  Mercutio  was  a  bit  elocu- 
tionary and  accentuated  the  "Zounds 
man,"  motif  too  strongly,  he  died  a 
realistic  death  that  was  excellent  in  its 
restraint. 

Peter  and  Juliet's  nurse    both  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  "I'hey  were  price- 
less   throughout    in    their  humorous 
scenes  together.  How  many  Bo.«lonians 
realized  whom  they  ware  watt'hing  as 
the  nurse?  Blanche  Chapman  has  been 
on  the  stage  for  68  years.  She  is  the 
original  ■'•lolanthe"  of  this  country  and 
has  also  sung  "Princess  Ida."  With  her 
I  acting  the  nurse  was  pictured  unfor- 
gettably as  a  lovable,  kind  old  soul  who 
enjoys  her  power  to  tantaUze  Juliet  to 
I  the    fullest,    who    is    a    creatiirf  of 
I  splendid  ire  when  roused  by  those  who 
j  seek  to  ridicule  her  but  who  finally  is 
j  faithful  in  her  endeavors  to  biing  about 
1  the  happiness  of  her  adored  Juliet. 

Romeo  was  likable,  indeed  a  courte- 
ous and  a  gentlemanly  fellow:  but 
Madam  Capulet  and  her  lord  and  hus- 
band were  not  well  done.  Was  not 
Juliet's  mother  more  of  the  forgiving 
type? 

The  scenery  was  particularly  attrac- 
tive, especially  the  street  out.side  the 
Friar's  cell.  The  coloring  of  the  foliagr 
wa,=  that  delicate  blue  of  the  eld  paint- 
ing of  St.  Francis  and,  what  is  more. 
Friar  Laurence  fitted  this  background 
perfectly. 

The  company  deserves  loyal  support 
The  journey  to  the  Arlington  is  not  a 
circuitous  one  and  it  will  be  well  worth 
the  effort.  F.  B.  B. 


Mauplero's  score  gives  no  information 
about  these  symphonic  fragments,  but 
it  Is  said  by  the  publishers  tliat  tha 
fragments  were  discovered  among  old 
manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  Naples 
Conservatory;  two  from  a  forgotten 
cantata.  Three  were  in  an  arrange- 
ment for  piano;  the  other  two  were 
scored  for  strings  and  a  clarinet.  We 
iind  no  record  of  a  performance  of  that 
suite  in  this  country.  The  suite  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  ballet,  "Clm- 
arosiana,"  produced  by  Dlaghilev. 

The  Choral  Preludes,  originally  for 
organ,  were  orchestrated  by  Schoenberg 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Stransky  in  1922 
when  he  was  conductor  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York.  The 
first  performance  was  by  that  orchestra. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  brought  out  De 
PaUa's  "Choreographic  Fantasy"  at  a 
Symphony  concert  on  Oct.  17,  1824.  He 
conducted  it  at  a  Monday  night  con- 
cert on  Dec.  1  of  that  year.  The  story 
,of  this  work  might  have  c^me  out  of  the 
"Decameron."  One  episode  might  have 
been  taken  from  Anatole  France's  "His- 
toire  Comique." 

Strauss's  musical  picture  of  his 
domestic  life  was  exhibited  here  by  Dr. 
Muck  20  years  ago.  Like  Strauss's 
^"Heldenleben"  this  Symphony  is  auto- 
biographic. He  wrote  a  supplement  to 
the  Symphony,  writing  for  orchestra 
and  piano  and  using  for  chief  theme 
the  "Child"  motive  In  the  "Domestica." 
The  piano  part  was  for  a  one-armed 
oianist,  Paul  Wittgenstein.  It  was  said 
that  when  Strauss  demanded  $25,000 
for  the  supplement,  there  was  a  loud 
outcry  at  his  presumption. 

Albion  Metcalf  will  play  the  piano  In 
Jordan  hall  next  Saturday  at  3  P.  M 
Brahms.  Ballade  G  minoi.  Intermezzo. 
B  flat  minor.  Intermezzo,  C  major. 
Rhapsodic,  E  flat  major.  Chopin,  Sonata, 
op.  35.  Bax,  In  a  Vodka  Shop.  Respighi, 
Arrangement  of  a  Sioiliana.  Medtner. 
Fairy  Tale,  E  flat  major.  Debussy 
L'Isle  Joyeuse. 

Mr.  Metcalf  of  this  city  has  returned 
from  London,  where  he  studied  with 
Tobias  Matthay,  the  teacher  of  Myra 
Hess,  and  gave  last  season  a  recital. 

Dusolina  Giannini,  '..'ho  will  give  the 
"unday  afternoon  concert  In  Symphony 
hall  at  3:30,  is  not  a  stranger  here.  She 
will  sing  with  Frank  La  Forge's  accom- 
paniment arias  by  Handel.  Verdi.  Mas- 
cagni,  Puccini:  songs  by  Scarlatti,  Cho- 
pin, Rimsky-Korsakov,  Respighi,  Vit- 
torio  Giannini.  Cole,  Kreisler,  La  Forge 
and  a  group  of  Neapolitan  songs. 

On  Sunday  night  at  8  o'clock  the  Bos- 
ton Chamber  Music  trio  wijl  give  a  con- 
cert open  to  the  public  at  the  Bo."ton 
Public  Library. 

The  San  Carlo  Opera  company  v<lll 
begin  a  season  of  two  weeks  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  next  Monday  night, 
The  reiJfertory  of  the  first  week  is  as 
follows:  Monday,  "Tosca";  Tuesday, 
"Rigoletto";  Wednesday  matinee,  "Mar- 
tlia";  evening,  "Cavalleria  Rusticana" 
and  "Pagliacci";  Thursday,  "Carmen" 
(Emma  Calve,  "farewell  appearance,  no 
advance  in  prices");  Friday,  '"La  Tra- 
vlata."  Saturday  matinee,  "Haenzel 
und  Gretel";  evening,  "II  Trovatore." 

On  Thursday  evening  of  next  week 
Mrs.  Isabel  Richardson  Molter,  soprano, 
will  give  a  recital.  Songs  by  Strauss 
Coquard,  Georges,  Ferrari,  Pourdrain. 
MaUinson,  Cyril  Scott,  Bantock.  Much- 
lert,  Foster,  Lester,  Manney  and  "Ocean 
than  Mighty  Monster"  from  Weber's 
"Oberon." 


^3 


I'ROMEO  AND  JULIET^ 

ARLrNGTON    THEATRE  —  George  I 
t  nts  Fritz  Leiber  in  the  plays  | 
':i  Shakespeare.    Tuesday  and  j 
»    u  i.  Uay,  Oct.  11  and  12,  "Romeo  and 
Juliet."  The  cast: 


The  program  of  the  symphony  con- 
certs on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  this 
week  is  as  follows:  Cimarosa-Malipiero, 
"La  Cimerosiana";  five  orchestral  pieces, 
reorchsstrated;  Bach-Schoenberg,  two 
choral  preludes;  De  Falla,  "Love  the 
Sorcerer";  Strauss,  Symphonla  Domes- 
tica. 

Cimarosa,  a  great  Italian  composer  of 
operas — he  wrote  nearly  90 — was  for 
many  years  idolized  by  the  public  and 
admired  by  musicians.  His  most  fa- 
mous work,  "II  Matrimonio  Segreto," 
held  the  stage  for  a  long  time.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken  it 'was  performed  not 
ong  ago  in  Italy.  When  it  was  pro- 
luced  in  Vienna  in  1792,  the  Emperor 
jeopold  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he 
,ave  the  performers  a  supper  and  or- 
lered  them  back  into  the  theatre  for  a 
epetition  of  the  opera.  The  opera  was 
lerformed  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
fork  in  1834.  An  overture  by  Cimarosa 
vas  performed  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in 
1799.  Mrs.  Grattan  sang  an  aria  by 
lim  m  Philadelphia  In  1798  when,  ac- 
jording  to  the  announcement,  "neces- 
;ity  obliges  her  to  make  this  effort  for 
ohe  maintenance  of  her  Infant  family." 
An  overture  was  played  in  that  city  in 
1794. 


The  program  of  the  concert  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra  in  Sanders ! 
Theatre,  Cambridge,  tonight  at  8  o'clock,  j 
is  as  follows:  Berlioz,  Overture  to  "Ben- 
venuto  Cellini";  Brahms,  Symphony  No. 
3;  Stravinsky,  "Petrouchka";  Debussy, 
"Iberia." 


Mr.  Cllve  will  bring  out  next  Monday 
night  for  the  fh'st  time  on  any  stage 
"The  Idealist,"  a  play  by  Giuseppe 
Blanco,  or  Joseph  White  as  this  drama- 
cist  is  known  to  readers  of  his  novels. 
At  least  six  of  these  novels  have  been 
pubhshed  in  this  country.  Mr.  Blanco 
is  a  rather  shadowy  person  who  wishes 
to  remain  unknown  and  transacts  his 
business  with  publishers  through  his 
attorneys.  Some  say  he  Is  an  English- 
:nan  by  birth  hving  in  Italy;  others 
Lhat,  an  Italian  by  birth,  he  has  spent 
much  time  in  London.  His  representa- 
tive in  this  country  has  received  six 
!ilays  from  Signer  Blanco  (or  Mr. 
White)  within  the  last  year:  "The  Haunt- 
ed Room,"  "The  Degenerates,"  "The 
Parricide,"  "Yesterday,  Today  and  To- 
morrow," "Sirocco"  and  "The  Idealist." 

"The  Idealist"  tells  of  the  conflict 
between  a  dreamy  idealist  and  a  practi- 
cal, matter-of-fact  wife  who  cannot  un- 
derstand or  appreciate  her  husband's 
fine  and  spiritual  nature.  We  are  told 
i,hat-  he  takes  to  his  home  a  young  girl 
of  the  streets.  Domestic  complications 
in  which  his  son  Is  involved  naturally 
follow. 


Fir 


sf  Paris  has  engaged  for  Its 


drain  .ccessor  to  the  late 

ivobeiL  ul  r.db,  a  woman,  Mme.  Gerard 
i'Houville,  a  daughter.  Marie,  of  the 
i  illustrious  poet,  Jose  Maria  de  Heredia 
■Born  in  1875  and  the  wife  of  the  poet 
and  novelist  Henri  de  Ragnier,  she  is 
also  highly  esteemed  as  novehet  and 
poet.  Although  she  is  Heredia  s  daugh- 
ter, she  once  wrote:  "When  a  man  has 
genius — genius  another  form  of  love — 
this  genius  comes  to  him  from  his 
-aother."  It  is  said  of  her  that  in  ner 
Qooks  "she  shows  in  the  highest  degree 
chat  talent,  so  rare  among  literary 
.vomen,  of  remaining  a  woman  when  shi 
writes."  Maurice  Barres  when  he  was 
received  at  the  Academic  Francaise  paid 
a  tribute  to  her  in  his  discourse. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  ho 
many  women  hold  the  position  of  dra 
matic  critic  in  European  cities.  Saint 
3aens  said,  apropos  of  Augusta  Holmes, 
.hat  when  a  woman  writes  for  orchestra 
she  Is  noisy  to  show  that  she  can  be  as 
virile  as  a  man.   Mme.  d'Houviile's  first 
feuillEton  in  Figaro  was  a  graceful,  af- 
rectionate  remembrance  of  Robert  de 
Piers.   

If  the  material  for  "Cimarosiana"  did 
not  arrive  in  time,  an  old  symphony  by 
Wagenzeil  will  be  substituted  for  it  at 
rhe  Symphony  concert  this  week.  The 
orogram  of  the  third  concert  will  com- 
prise Haydn's  Symphony  No.  13  (B  & 
H.),  Prokofleff's  ."Pas  d'Acier,"  Ravels 
"Mother  Goose"  and  Loeffler's  'Pagan 
Poem." 


THE  NIGHT  IS  CALM— 1930 
(For  Aa  the  World  Wa»i) 

The  night  is  soft  and  mild  and  calm — 

Saving  the  elevated  trains; 
1  The  moon  floats  gently  'cross  the  sky, 
Betwixt  the  clouds — of  aeroplanes. 

The  whistles  of  the  traffic  cops 
Remind  of  nightingales  and  Ilnneta; 

The  autos  flow  so  smoothly  by 
There  hasn't  been  a  crash  for  min- 
utes. 

That  si>ectTal  light  off  in  the  east, 

Is  that  the  gibbous  moon  arising? 
More  likely  it's  the  searchlight  ray 
Of  some  celestial  advertising. 

The  gentle  night  still  makes  me  dream 
of 

Machines  reaching  saturation; 
If  they  get  any  worse  than  this. 
Oh  Lord,  grant  me  annihilation! 

FORREST  P.  HARBOUR. 
Mansfield. 

ENTER  WAGENSEIL 
Malplero's  "Cimarosiana"  waj  an- 
nounced for  performance  at  the  Sym- 
phony concerts  this  afternoon  and  to- 
morrow night.  The  material  for  per- 
formance has  not  arrived,  so  a  Sym- 
phony in  D  major  by  Oeorg  Christoph 
Wagenseil  has  been  substituted.  As  the 
orchestra's  Program  Book  was  made  up 
before  notice  of  substitution,  a  few  notes 
about  Wagenseil  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  Born  at  Vienna  In  1715,  he  died 
there  In  1777.  A  pupil  of  Filx,  he  was 
the  music  teacher  of  the  Empress  M.iria 
Theresa;  later  the  court  composer  and 
teacher  of  the  princesses.  He  was  a 
voluminous  composer:  15  or  more 
operas;  oratorios,  masses,  cantatas, 
symphonies,  chamber  music,  clavecin 
pieces,  etc.  Bumey  heard  him  play  ia 
V'ipnna  and  admired  him.  When  MozarW 
I  bay  of  6,  played  before  the  court  at 
Vienna,  he  said:  "Is  not  Herr  Wagen^i 
sell  here?  He  knows  all  about  it."  Anfl 
when  Wagenseil  came  forward,  Mozuf 
said  to  him:  "I  am  playing  a  concerto 
of  yours;  you  must  turn  over  the 
leaves  for  me." 

Robert  Sondhelmer,  who  edited  this 
symphony,  was  born  at  Maycnce  in 
1881.  His  opera  and  a  history  of  for- 
gotten symphonies  have  not  yet  been 
published.  He  has  edited  composltious 
by  Boccherlni,  Stamitz  and  others.  His 
edition  of  Boccherini's  Symphony,  Op. 
16,  No.  3,  was  played  here  at  Sym- 
phony concert  on  Nov.  21,  1924.  At 
present  Sondhelmer  Is  conductor, 
teacher  and  critic  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Hills  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College: 
has  proposed  for  membership  in  our| 
Hall  of  Fame  Mr.  D.  W.  Overocker,  roadl 
contractor.  \ 

SERMON  AND  FLAY  I 

Dean  Swift  once  preached  a  sermonf 
on  sleeping  in  church,  takmg  for  his 
text,  "And  there  sat  In  a  window  a  I 
certain  young  man  named  Eutychus,! 
being  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep;  and  while 
Paul  was  long  preaching,  he  sunk  down 
with  sleep,  and  fell  down  from  the 
third  loft,  and  was  taken  up  dead." 
Acts,  XX,  9.    Swift  began  by  sajnng. 
"I  have  chosen  these  words  with  da- 
sign,  if  possible,  to  disturb  some  part 
in  this  audience  of  half  an  hour's  sleep, 
for  the  convenience  and  exercise  where- 
of tills  place,  at  this  season  of  the  day, 
is  very  much  celebrated." 


\ 


;  has  been  decided  in 
four  years  of  debate.  On 
923,  a  tvpe-setter,  Arnoldo 
-:ia,  fell  isleep  In  a  box  on 
_jond  tier  of  a  theatre  at  Cassino. 
asleep  and  remained  asleep  even 
th:  li^ts  were  put  out.  In  the 
Jig  he  was  found  daad  in  the  pit 
a  broken  skull.  He  had  evidently 
.vakercd,  and  dazed,  making  for  a 
3or  fallon  over.  His  relatives  accused 
le  manager  of  culpable  homicide;  they 
oed  for  damages.  The  supreme  court 
as  n>  decided  that  "if  people  fall 
slsep  ■  !  tlie  theatre  they  do  it  at  their 
_  wn  ii;  I.    for  the  management  can 

9i,ardly  be  expected  to  search  every 
lomer  of  the  theatre  to  ascertain 
>t?hethe  there  are  sleeping  spectators 
ildden  vvay.  On  the  contrary,  the 
lattet  iw.vht  be  Uable  to  a  summons 
or  tre.spiiss  if  they  were  discovered  on 


jie  preTTi  j.ses  in  the  morning." 
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rid  Wags: 

and  his  wife  arrested  for 
I  their  auto  in  Cleveland  sued 
nan,  and  have  been  awarded 
^.  The  dazed  policeman  testi- 
on  the  witness  stand:  "Well,  who 
h'^aid  of  a  guy  kissmg  his  own 
But,  officer!  A  moment,  please; 
,v  itave  been  drinking.  ^  ^  _ 
R.  H.  li. 


A  QUESTIONNAIRE 

As  the  World  Wags: 

tiip  copy  of  John  Piske's  "Amerl- 
eiB  Poluical  Ideas"  which  I  recently 
pBrehaspd  there  Is  ft  letter  from  T.  8. 
tfay  ot  312  Marlborough  street,  Bos- 
ttu,  dated  Dec.  3,  1880. 

The  letter  quotes  from  the  report 
given  in  The  Herald  of  Fiske's  first  lec- 
ture in  the  Hawthorne  rooms  on 
"Americiiii  PoUtical  Ideas."  1 

The  report  says:  "It  was  an  unfortu-' 
nate  moment  for  Harvard  University, 
but  not  unfortunate  for  the  larger  m- 
terests  oi  our  political  and  historical 
literature,  when  that  venerable  institu- 
tion found  Mr.  John  Fiske  too  broad  a 
man  to  teach  historical  principles  to  its 
undergraduates." 

'  Mr.  T.  S.  Perry  says  in  his  letter: 
"You  liave  the  misfortune  of  being 
ahead  of  your  time,  but  we  shall  do 
our  best  to  catch  up  with  you." 

To  tlio  Boston  of  1927  there  are  sev- 
eral qiie.-tions  which  arise  from  what  I 
have  Quoted. 

Who  was  T.  S.  Perry?  Where  were 
the  Hawthorne  rooms?  What  was  there 
In  th'  teaching  of  John  Fiske  that 
caused  his  dismissal  from  Harvard?  Was 
allot  president  of  Harvard?  Who  will 
say  whether  we  have  caught  up  with 
John  Fiske? 

j  EGBERT  W.  A.  JENKINSON. 

Methucn,  Mass. 

'  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry,  author,  a 
'•  man  well  versed  in  literature,  noted  for 
his  fine  taste,  was  born  at  Newport,  R. 
I.,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  In  1866. 
He  is  ;  'ill  living.  His  chief  works  are 
•Life  and  Letters  of  Francis  Lieber," 
"Englisli  Literature  in  the  18th  Cen- 
tury" Prom  Opitz  to  Lcssing,"  "The 
Evolution  of  the  Snob,"  "Library  of  Ad- 
venture (.with  W.  D.  Howells),  "Greek 
Literal  lire,"  "John  Fislcc."  His  wife, 
iLilla  Cabot  Perry,  is  esteemed  as  poet 
and  painter.  Dr.  Eliot  wa.s  president  of 
I  Harvard  in  1880  We  are  unable  to  an- 
jswer  ;,our  other  questions. — Ed. 

j  BIOGRAPHICAL 

Several  Lifes  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
:  and  at  least  one  novel  about  him  have 
recently  been  published.  It  was  well 
known  that  Josephine's  teeth  were  poor 
and  unsightly,  but  how  many  know  that 
Napoleon  frequently  objected  to  the 
strong  smell  of  musk  in  her  dressing 
room  ? 


iTshTlvIr.  Jackson  sang  the  three  Schu- 
bert songs,  "Nacht  und  Traueme,"  "Die 
Taubenfost"  and  "Ungeduld." 

From  Schumann  he  found  less  fam- 
iliar matter,  "Erstes  Gruen,"  "Schoene 
Wiege  Meines  Leiden"  and  "Die 
Huette."  These  songs  also  he  sang  in 
English,  but  with  Brahms  Mr.  Jackson 
elected  to  essay  German:  "Staend- 
chen,","Wle  Blst  du,  Meine  Koenlgin," 
and  "Meine  Llebe  ist  Gruen."  Pres- 
ently, In  Italian,  he  sang  "II  Mio  Te- 
soro"  from  "Don  Giovanni." 

Reverting  to  English,  Mr.  Jackson 
sang  two  songs  by  Charles  Fonteyn 
Manney,  "Oblation,"  and  "The  Rose  of 
the  Night,"  with  horn  obbligato  from 
George  Scott,  the  composer  playing  the 
accompaniments.  He  ended  the  program 
with  Corder's  arrangement,  of  "The 
Bailiff's  Daughter  of  Islington,"  and 
th  epopular  "Love  Went  a-Rrding,"  by 
Bridge. 

For  the  second  time  In  not  many 
months  Mr.  Jackson  presented  a  pro- 
gram containing  an  unusual  number 
of  beautiful  songs  and  airs.  That,  how- 
ever, he  arranged  to  its  best  advantage 
the  fine  music  at  his  disposal  can 
scarcely  be  maintained. 

Nor  Is  It  clear  to  everybody  that  fine 
music  of  itself  suffices  to  insure  a  fine 
artistic  event;  it  must  needs  be  finely 
sung. 

Just  at  this  present  stage  in  his  artis- 
Itic  development  Mr.  Jackson  is  not  at 
,'a  suitable  point  for  undertaking  music 
so  exacting  as  that  of  last  night.  In  six 
I  months'  time  he  has  made  a  long  stride 
(forward  In  bettering  his  technique;  he 
has  improved  his  tone  quality  amazing- 
ly; he  sings  with  a  legato  much  to  be 
envied.  But,  to  risk  a  guess,  he  is  not 
yet  secure  enough  in  this  bettered  tech- 
nique to  risk,  in  music  mighty  taxing, 
the  freedom  of  style,  the  warmth,  that 
were  his  not  long  ago.  Just  for  the 
present,  while  the  transition  lasts,  Mr. 
Jackson  would  surely  show  wise  judg- 
ment if  he  confined  himself  to  music  not 
so  hard  to  manage  as  that  of  Mozart 
and  Brahms. 

He  seemed  most  at  his  ease  In  Mr. 
Manney's  songs.  Both  agreeable,  with 
-.Dontaneous  melody  in  thoir  favor  and 
likewise  fervor,  the  second  song  appeared 
tWTnake  the  more  successful  use  of  the 
horn. 

An  audience  of  good  size  applauded 
Mr.  Jackson  heartily,  also  Mr.  Manney's 
songs.  Mr.  Boardman  played  extremely 
good  accompaniments.  R.  R.  G. 

/ 


\lfred   Hills   wishes   to  know 
veterinary   surgeons   'aave  a 
patron  saint.     (In  our  little 
the  "vet"  was  called  a  'horse 
as  "casket"  was  a  ooiTin,  a 
It^'"  was  an  undertaker  and  a 
real  estate  agent.)  l<''arriers. 
1  "shoeing  smiths,"  li9.v.?  a 
» nt  Eligius    (or  Eloy),  and 
there  is  al.so  a  word  for 
or,  and  for  the  officer  that 
large   of   cavalry  regiment's 
horce.'. ;  ■■  ^• 

Gladstone  Jackson  Gives  the 
Works  of  German  Masters 
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Qladstonfe   Jackson,   tenor,  accom- 
|*>anied  by  Reginald  Boardman,  sang  an 
\  tmirable  program  last  night  in  Jor- 
a  hall.    From  early  times  he  chose 
airs  from  Handel's  "Samson,"  the 
*,    one    In    heroic    vein,  "Total 
^e,"  and  a  second  in  lighter  mood, 
.  When  the  Sun."  Next,  in  Eng- 


"YOU  AND  I.  BROTHER" 

(By  Joseph  Furtadol 
We  hate  so  each  other. 
Both  you  and  I.  brother-* 
Do  we  ever  ask  why 
We  hate  so  each  other? 
Tomorrow  we  die 
And  turn  into  dust 
To  swell  the  earth's  crust. 
Where  together  we  lie 
For  ever  and  aye. 
Both  you  and  I,  brother, 
That  hate  now  each  other 
One  pitiful  day! 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
In  reading,  for  the  first  time,  "The  | 
Romany  Rye"  I  am  pluming  myself  on  ^ 
finding  therein  the  original  use  of  the  j 
phrase  "Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes."  It  i 
comes  on  the  scene  in  chapter  6,  where 
Isopel  Berners  is  persuaded  to  let  Mrs.  1 
Petulengro  arrange  her  hair  Gipsy 
fashion. 

"Thank  you,  madam,"  said  Mrs. 
Petulengro,  leading  Belle  to  the  stool. 

.  .  .  your  halt  is  very  beauti- 
ful ..  .  so  is  your  countenance. ' 
Should  you  ever  go  to  the  great  city 
among  the  grand  folks,  you  would  make 
a  sensation,  madam.  I  hare  made  one 
myself,  who  am  dark.  There's  no  color 
like  white,  madam;  it's  so  lasting,  so 
genteel.  Gentility  will  carry  the  day, 
madam,  even  with  the  young  rye.  He 
will  ask  words  of  the  black  lass,  but 
beg  the  word  of  the  fair." 

H.  L.  MANKS. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  one  of  your  contemporaries  I  read 
that  Mr.  Gene  Tunney  not  long  ago 
commented  on  some  matter  under  dis- ' 
ctJ^ion  by  quoting  a  not-at-all  com- 
rffon  aphorism  from  the  Latin. 

In  view  of  all  this  discussion  in  The 
Herald  lately  anent  the  pronunciation 
of  Latin,  why  not  write  tp  the  hand- 
some and  reasonably  successful  young 
man  for  the  last  word  in  the  matter? 

Mansfield.  F.  P.  HARBOUR. 

A  BOAST,  NOT  AN  APOLOGY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  would  have  it  distinctly  understood 
that  "Oswald"  is  a  refined,  serious,  and 
enviable  name,  not  to  be  confused  with 
vulgar  monickers  of  comic  strip  calibre, 
such  as  Algernon,  Percy,  Cyril,  Harold, 
or  Dickie.  The  name  of  Oswald  is  not 
to  be  spoken  with  a  leer.  Who  sits  in 
the  editor's  sanctimi  sanctorum  of  the 
nation?  Oswald  Garri.son  Villard!  Who 


Ts^'TTie  central  tragic  figure  in  loseirs- 
"Ghosts"?  Oswald!  And,  above  all,  , 
who  adorns  this  column  with  irresistible  ] 
quips  of-  scintillating  levity  that  create 
universal  cachlnnation?  Why  none 
other  than 

OSWALb  OF  WESLEYAN.  ^ 

As  the  World  Wags: 

We  should  have  fought,"  said  Mr. 
Hohenzollern,  the  well  known  ex-Kaiser, 
in  Liberty,  "until  we  were  down  to  the 
very  Jast  carrot,  the  very  last  man,  the 
very  last  round  of  ammunition." 

There  are  people  unkind  enough  to 
.say  that  Mr.  Hohenzollern  beat  it  when 
he  was  down  to  his  very  last  grapefruit, 
his  last  million  dollars,  and  his  last  spe-  I 
cial  train.  R.  H.  L.  I 

Mr.  Marcellus  Graves  complains  that 
more  than  once  a  street  car,  not  at  Jill 
full,  rushes  by  him  at  an  appointed 
stopping  place,  paying  no  heed  to  his 
frantic  signal.  We  read  yesterday  of  a 
London  bus  that  had  started  before  a 
vvould-be  passenger,  who  had  a  bag  in 
each  hand,  could  board  it.  He  began  to 
run  after  the  moving  bus  and  had  near- 
ly caught  up  with  it  when  he  heard  the 
conductor  shout  to  the  driver:  "Speed 
her  up,  Bill!    He's  gaining  on  us!" 

PILOTS 

I  For  .4s  the  World  Wajs) 
Icarus,  first  of  the  aces, 

Enjoying  his  fun, 
Skimmed  through  the  air  in  perilous 
places, 

Lured  by  the  sun. 
Daedalus,  father  of  flyers, 

Viewing  the  earth. 
Safely  alighted,  though  scratched  by 
the  briars, 

In  a  safe  berth. 
Now,  in  non-stop  and  altitude  flight. 

Father  and  son, 
On  sea  and  on  land  both  safely  alight. 

Scaling  the  sun. 

B.  C.  W. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Somewhere  the  sun  is  shining, 
Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere." 
If  our  weather  observer  should  mi- 
grate to  that  country,  how  long  would 
it  be  before  he  would  tell  them  that  It 
was  to  be  "Partly  cloudy"? 

Allston.  E.  A.  S. 

THE  "GREASER"  AT  HOME 

Manana,  to  the  native,  may  mean 
tomorrow,  three  days  hence,  six  months 
hence,  and  never.  There  are  no  fixed 
points  in  life,  save  birth  and  death 
and  the  fiestas.  The  fixed  points  of 
birth  and  death  evaporate  spontane- 
ously into  vagueness.  And  the  priests 
fix  the  fiestas.  From  time  immemorial 
priests  have  fixed  the  fiestas,  the  festi- 
vals of  the  gods,  and  men  have  had  no 
more  to  do  with  ne.  What  should  men 
have  to  do  with  time?  ; 

D.  H.  LAWRENCE.  ' 


watched  the  landscap^e  At  the  next  si*' 
tion  he  seized  his  bag  and  bolted  from 
the  car.  The  row  of  people  opposite  had 
been  observing  the  little  incident  with 
deep  interest,  and  as  the  young  man 
disappeared,  one  Indignant  passenger 
turned  to  her  neighbor  and  exclaimed: 
"Now  what  do  you  know  about  that! 
Marblehead.     EMILY  M.  MORSE.  _ 

SYMPHONY  GIVES 
COND  CONCERT 


ENTR'ACTE 

I  For  As  the  World  Wags)  ' 

"Haipo, "    red-haired    comedian    who  j 

never  spoke.  j 
Tragi-comedy    he   knew    and   how    I  j 

laughed ! 
Music  had  taught  him— 
Emotional  vibrations  from  his  harp  be 

spoke  a  warning. 
Between  the  acts  I  left  my  seat,  raising  I 

my  head  as  I  walked. 
Out  from  a  sea  of  faces,  unknown  eyes 

met  mine,  they  spoke. 
Throbbing,  I  stood  and  knew. 

V.  W.  C.  ] 

ANECDOTE  FOR  ANY  DAY 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  reason 
why  it  is  often  the  older  man,  rather 
than  the  younger  one,  who  gives  up  his 
seat  in  a  car  to  a  woman  nowadays  is 
because  he  belongs  to  another  genera- 
tion. Other  times,  other  manners. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  going  out  of  town 
by  way  of  the  elevated.  In  the  seat 
nearest  the  door  sat  a  bdjiutiful  youth, 
fashionably  dressed,  having  at  his  feet 
a  smart  traveling  bar  bearing  some  im- 
pressive labels.  Presently  a  quietly 
dressed,  gray-haired  lady  boarded  the 
car.  As  every  seat  was  occupied,  she 
took  her  stand  in  front  of  this  youth, 
perhaps  in  hope;  and  with  considerable 
difficulty  kept  he:-  hold  on  the  strap. 
The  young  man  looked  her  over  casual- 
ly and  then  looked  the  other  way,  evi- 
dently deciding  that  she  was  not  worth 
the  getting  up.  Seeing  this,  a  very  at- 
tractive young  woman,  seated  next  to 
him,  rose  and  offered  her  seat  to  the 
elderly  lady,  who  thanked  her  with  un- 
usual warmth  and  sat  down,  her  face 
e;cpressing  keen  appreciation  of  the  sit- 
uation. Whereupon  this  young  man 
sorang  to  his  feet,  raised  his  hat  and 
v.ith  a  good  deal  of  manner  offered  his 
seat  to  the  young  lady,  who  said  politely, 
but  unsmilingly  and  very  distinctly, 
"No,  I  thank  you."  The  young  man 
looked  wildly  aromid  for  an  instant,  re- 
siin^d  his  seat  and  with  flushed  face 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor,  gave  the  sec- 
ond concert  of  its  47th  season  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  hall.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

Bach,  Two  Chorale  Preludes  for  organ 
orchestrated  by  Arnold  Schoenberg; 
"Schmuecke  dich,  O  liebe  Seele"  and 
"Komm  Gott,  Schoepfer,  Heiliger  Geist" 
(first  time  in  Boston).  De  Falla,  "El 
Amor  Brujo"  (Love,  the  Sorcerer"). 
Strauss,  Symphonia  Domestlca. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  expected  to  begin  this 
concert  with  a  performance  of  a  suite 
of  five  little  orchestral  pieces  by  Cima- 
rosa,  reorchestrated  by  Malipiero,  but 
the  orchestral  parts  did  not  come  in 
time  for  rehearsal.  It  was  then  an- 
nounced that  a  symphony  by  Georg 
Christoph  Wagenseil  of  Vienna,  the 
music  teacher  of  Maria  Tlieresa,  would 
be  substituted.  For  some  reason  or 
other  it  was  not  performed,  which  was 
just  as  well,  for  the  concert  was  lOng 
enough  with  the  program  as  given 
above. 

The  organ  music  of  Bach  has  been 
transcribed  and  tinkered    by  various 
composers.  Schoenberg  was  persuaded 
in  1922  by  Mr.  Stransky  to  lay  his 
hands  on  two  Chorale  Preludes.  Mr. 
Stranskv  was  at  that  time  conductor 
of  the  Philharmonic  orchestra  of  New 
York     That  orchestra  gave  the  first 
performance  of  the  Chorales  in  De- 
cember, 1922.    Although  Schoenberg  s' 
orchestration  is  unusual,    he    treated  ^ 
Bach's  text,  reverently.  "Reverently, 
we  believe.  Is  here  ihc  proper  word,  for 
there  are  some  who  are  (Convinced  that 
every  note  written  by  Bach  In  his  multi- 
farious works  is  divinely  inspired.  Yet 
to  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
these  Chorale  Preludes,  some  of  them 
extremely  beautiful,  some  of  infinite 
majesty,  any  transcription  of  them  is 
the  abomination  of  desolation.  Bach 
wrote  good  music,  even  if  some  of  the 
pieces  are  interminable  in  their  repe- 
titions, for  the  orchestra  itself.  Why 
should  one  not  be  content,  why  not 
render  to  Bach,  tlie  composer  for  or- 
chestra, what  is  orchestrally  due  him? 
Why  take  the  compositions  for  the  or- 
gan away  from   the  organ  loft?  If 
Schoenberg  hoped  by  his  orchestration 
by  his  two  bassoons,  two  double  bas- 
soons, his  two  bass  clarinets,  his  four 
tiombones  added  to  other  instruments 
to  suggest  the  peculiar  sonority  of  the^ 
organ,  he  failed  as  he  was  bound  to 
fail.    This    is    particularly    true  of 
"Schmuecke  dich."    The  loving  tender- 
ness of  Bach's  treatment  does  not  ad- 
mit of  orchestral  heroics. 

The  Suite  derived  from  De  Falla's 
Choreographic  fantasy  "Love,  the  Sor- 
cerer" does  not  suffer  so  much  by  its 
separation  from  the  theatrical  situa- 
tions, action,  and  stage  settings  as  other 
suites  arranged  from  ballets,  have  suf- 
fered here  in  past  seasons.  Tliere  are 
many  pages  that  are  enjoyable  as  pure 
music  without  thought  of  a  plot  and 
the  evolutions  of  a  ballet,  without  the 
question  of  whether  this  number  or  that 
is  illustrative  of  an  ei-i.soda  in  the 
ballet.  If  De  Falla  expresses  the  wlld- 
ness  of  Spanish  gypsy  music  in  a  fasci- 
nating manner,  he  is  eoually  fortune';? 
in  the  exnression  of  gentle  emotions. 
There  is  little  that  is  sensuous  or  vo- 
luptuous in  the  Suite,  though  the  mu- 
sic for  the  scene  of  the  aopearance  of  a 
(Thost  which  cools  the  amorous  ardor  of 
Candelas  when  her  new  lover  would  ap- 
proach her — here  one  is  reminded  of  the 
chief  theme  of  Anatole  France's  amusing 
and  satirical  '  Histoire  Comique" — is. 
nerhaps.  imbued  with  passionate  fervor 
for  nerformance  on  the  stage. 

The  time  may  come  when  in  the 
Symphony  Concerts  ballet  music  Illus- 
trates a  filmed  representation  of  the  ac- 
tion for  which  the  music  was  composed. 
It  has  been  susgested  that  the  Bym- 
nhonia  Domestica.  which  describes  more 
or  le.ss  pleasing  incidents  In  the  domestic 
life  of  Richard  Strauss,  might  gain  in 
"ffect.  if  these  incidents  were  seen  on 
the  screen. 

This  Symphony  as  Strauss's  "Helden- 
Icben:  is  franklj  autobiographic,  but 
Richard—"©  Richard,  o  mon  Ror'--ls 
more  of  a  hero  In  his  tone-poem  than 
in  his  Symphony.  Did  he  take  a  re- 
vt  nge  on  his  Pauline  by  his  musical 
rliaracterlzation  of  her?  (He  Is  thought 
to  have  made  his  opology  by  intro- 
ducing her  as  the  heroine  of  his  opera 
"Intermezzo."    In    "Heldenlben"  one 
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Mr.  Koussevitzky,  as  a  virtuoso  performer  on  the  double  bass,  was  Known 
In  this  country  through  the  enthusiastic  tributes  paid  to  him  in  European 
cities  before  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  Interpretation  of  orches- 
tral music.  He  has  been  heard  in  this  country  as  a  virtuoso  only  ouoe;  at 
Brown  University  when  he  was  awarded  a  degree.  The  news  that  he  willj 
play  the  double  bass  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Monday  night,  Oct.  24,  has  been 
received  with  joyful  anticipation;  by  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
Illustrious  careers  of  Dragonetti,  Bottesini  and  August  Mueller,  players  of  the 
double  bass,  with  crriosity:  They  have  not  associated  this  instrument  with 
recitals  or  with  artistic  playing  except,  possibly,  in  the  matter  of  technical 
proficiency. 


The  father  of  Mr.  Koussevitzky,  an  orchestral  musician,  intended  his  boy 
to  follow  a  musical  career.  As  a  youngster  he  played  in  the  orchestra  of  his 
town.  He  went  to  Moscow  in  1878 — he  was  then  14  years  old — entered  the; 
music  school  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic  Society  where  he  studied  thei 
double  bass  under  Rambauschek. 


Vladimir  Dubinsky,  a  violoncellist  and  teacher  in  New  York  contributed  an 
Interesting  article  to  the  New  York  Times  of  Nov.  23,  1924  apropos  of  Mr. 
Koussevitzky's  first  appearance  In  that  city  as  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Dubinsky  was  a  pupil  of  the  Moscow  Imperial  Con- 
servatorj^  at  the  time  the  young  Koussevitzky  was  studying  the  double-bass, 
The  two  became  pals. 

"He  was  a  lovely  chap,"  wrote  Mr.  Dubinsky,  "amiable  and  congenial. 
He  was  also  ambitious,  energetic  and  determined  in  his  decisions,  but  very 
modest  about  his  ability  as  a  musician.  In  my  opinion  no  matter  what  in-[ 
Btrument  he  studied,  he  would  have  attained  the  same  great  results  that  hel 
reached  on  the  bass  viol."  ! 

As  advanced  students  the  two,  on  vacation,  i  played  In  a  symphonic 
orchestra  at  a  sea  shore  resort  on  the  Baltic  near  Riga.  They  used  to  prac- 
tise together.  "We  would  start  with  scales,  go  over  to  'cello  studies,  and  wind 
up  with  concertos.  Koussevitzky  would  play  along,  keeping  pace  with  the 
'cello  on  the  bass  fiddle.  There  was  no  limitation  for  him.  Listening  to 
Koussevitzky,  one  would  forget  that  he  was  playing  a  bass;  it  wasn't  a  bass 
at  all,  it  was  some  instrument  between  a  'cello  and  a  bass,  of  unusual 
beauty.  He  possessed  everything  that  makes  a  grest  artist — tone,  technical 
equipment,  temperament,  repose,  a  keen  sense  of  rhythm,  and  fine  conception." 


There  was  a  vacancy  in  the  orchestra  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Imperial 
Grand  Opera.  Koussevitzky  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  competition.  The 
other  applicants  were  mostly  graduates  of .  the  local  conservatory,  while 
Koussevitzky  was  a  stranger,  unknown.  Now  let  Mr.  Dubinsky  tell  the  story: 

"The  contest  began.  Koussevitzky  was  the  first  one  called  to  play.  Be- 
fore he  commenced  he  explained  to  the  Judges  that  he  always  tuned  his  In- 
strument one  tone  higher  than  the  customary  pitch  for  the  sake  of  brilliancy 
and  clarity.  But  while  Koussevitzky  was  tuning  the  instrument  one  of  the 
Jurors,  who  happened  to  be  the  professor  for  the  bass  department  in  the  con- 
servatory of  St.  Petersburg  (later  Petrograd  and  now  Leningrad),  stopped 
bim,  objecting  to  this  unusual  tuning  as  a  trick.  As  I  said  before,  Kousse- 
vitzky was  very  determined  in  his  decisions.  He  immediately  addressed  the 
chairman  of  the  jury,  who  overruled  the  objection,  leaving  to  the  artist  the 
use  of  his  instrument  as  he  saw  fit.  'When  Koussevitzky  had  finished,  there 
■was  spontaneous  applause,  against  all  rules,  from  audience  as  well  as  Jury. 
Half  the  number  of  the  contestants  left  the  place,  deciding  not  to  compete  at 
all.  The  position  was  awarded  to  Koussevitzky  without  much  deliberation  by 
every  vote  except,  of  course,  the  professor." 


Having  won  the  position,  Koussevitzky  refused  to  accept  it,  and  for  this 
reason.  There  was  a  different  salary  for  each  desk  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Imperial  Opera  Some  of  the  men  played  twice  a  week  for  the  performances 
of  the  ballet,  and  thus  received  extra  pay.  The  desk  of  the  position  to  be 
taken  by  Koussevitzky  was  not  supposed  to  play  for  the  ballet.  It  was  on 
this  ground  that  he  refused  the  position  to  the  amazement  of  the  administra- 
tion. 


"The  Russian  Imperial  Theatre  were  offering  to  their  musicians  at  that 
time  a  year's  salary  for  about  eight  or  nine  months'  service;  a  full  pension 
after  20  years,  or  half-pension  after  10  years  of  service;  sick  benefit;  free 
education  for  the  children  of  employees,  and  last  but  not  least  the  title  of 
Artist  of  Imperial  Theatres,  which  was  of  no  little  significance  in  a  country 
where  division  of  classes  existed  as  it  did  in  Russia;  this  title  meant  a  good 
deal  for  social  and  civil  standing." 


Koussevitzky  took  a  similar  position  in  the  Moscow  Court  Theatre  where 
his  desk  played  for  the  ballet.  He  was  soon  advanced  to  the  first  desk  as  the 
leader  of  the  double  bass  player  of  the  Moscow  Grand  Opera.  He  succeeded 
his  teacher  at  the  Music  School,  but  It  was  about  1896  that  he  became  famous 
as  a  touring  virtuoso,  in  Russia  and  other  European  countries,  conspicuous 
for  his  "pure  and  noble  style,"  to  quote  Boris  de  Schloezer,  "and  an  im- 
peccable technic."  The  orchestra  attracted  him.  He  went  to  Berlin  and  was 
in  the  conducting  class  under  Nikisch  at  the  High  School.  In  1909  he  organ- 
ized his  own  orchestra  in  Russia.  (He  had  formed  an  orchestra  from  pupils 
St  the  High  School,  Berlin,  in  1907.) 

He  has  written  a  concerto  and  other  compositions  for  the  double  bass. 


His  concert  on  Oct.  24  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  needy  Russian  students 
In  Europe,  the  United  States  and  the  Holy  liand.  I 


Domenico  Dragonetti,  the  'Venetian  double-bass  player,  who,  born  in  1768, ! 
died  at  London  in  1846,  never  visited  this  country.  A  pupil  of  Berini,  he  played 
in  his  teens  in  the  opera  orchestras  of  Venice  and  at  St.  Mark's,  and  in  I 
Venice  he  composed  concertos,  sonatas,  and  other  pieces  for  his  instrument. 
Fiom  1794  till  his  death  he  lived  in  London.  For  52  years  he  and  Llndlpy,  the' 
'cellist,  played  at  the  same  desk  at  the  Opera,  The  Antient  Concerts.  The 
Philharmonic,  The  Provincial  Festivals.  He  was  intimate  with  Haydn  in 
London;  in  Vienna  he  became  acquainted  with  Beethoven.  Very  old  he 
headed  the  13  double  basses  at  the  Beethoven  festival  in  Bonn.  Technicalj 
difficulties  were  unknown  to  him,  but  he  was  also  distinguished  for  hisj 
extraordinary  tone,  his  taste  and  judgment. 


ductbr,  composer  of  operas,  quartets  and  many  'aolo  pieces"  iHiTduels  for 
Instrument,  was  bom  at  Crena,  Italy  in  1822.  He  died  In  1889  at  Parma 
His  teacher  at  the  Milan  Conservatory  was  Lulgi  Rossi.  Bottesini  went  to 
Havana  in  1846  as  principal  double  bass  with  an  opera  company  conducted  by 
his  fellow  pupil  at  Milan,  Lulgi  Ardlti.  (There  Is  a  good  portrait  of  Bottesini 
In  Arditi's  "Reminiscences.")  This  opera  company  came  to  the  Howard 
Athenaeum,  Boston,  in  April,  1847.  Bottesini  played  solo  pieces  at  the  Satur- 
day night  concerts  of  the  company,  and  astonished  musicians  and  the  general 
public  by  "Prodigies  of  Execution,"  on  his  three  stringed  double-bass.  This 
Instrument  made  by  Testore,  was  of  somewhat  smaUer  size  than  the  ordinary 
orchestra  double  bass;  it  was  a  basso  da  camera.  Bottesini  was  famous  for 
his  "agility  and  strength  of  hand,  dexterous  use  of  the  harmonics,  purity 
of  tone  and  intonation,  perfect  taste  in  phrasing." 

An  American  jeweler  made  a  cravat-pin  of  gold  and  oxydised  silver,  half 
man,  half  instrument.  Bottesinl^s  cravat  represented  the  strings  of  the  double- 
bass.  The  bow  swept  the  cravat-strings.  It  was  said  that  this  pin-portrait 
was  the  best  likeness  of  the  man. 

August  Mueller  of  Darmstudt  (1810-1867),  also  a  celebrated  virtuoso,  com- 
poser  of  variations,  was  unknown  here. 


ma. 

;  to  W 


A.  Torello,  the  leader  for  some  seasons  of  the  double  basses  of  the  Boston 
Opera  Company  played  here  as  a  soloist,  on  April  18,  1916  if  not  before  that 


date. 


P.  H. 


Giovanni  Bottesini,  celebrated  double-bass  virtuoso  also  an  excellent  con- 


BUT— IS  IT  ART?" 


Percy  Hammond's  Title  for  His  Sound  and 


Amusing  Articles 


Percy  Hammond,  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Herald  Tribune  New  Yorfc 
has  collected  various  articles  that  he  has  written  about  the  drama,  actors, 
and  plays,  with  amusing  anecdotes  and  "wheezes."  He  now  sends  them  into 
the  world  through  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company.  The  book  is  entertaining, 
for  while  Mr.  Hammond  as  a  critic  is  a  man  of  good  taste  and  sound  judg' 
ment,  he  is  not  unduly  serious  as  one  that  thinks  he  has  a  sacred  mission 
he  is  not  pontifical;  he  has  a  pretty,  at  times  a  biting,  wit. 

He  begins  by  jesting  about  his  baptismal  name,  a  "piffling  appellation,' 
for  he  believes  that  few  Percys,  however  superior  their  qualifications,  havi 
ever  been  able  to  excel.  They  have  been  barred  from  many  privileges.  "Thi 
Williams  and  the  Fredericks  and  even  the  Cyrils  may  wear  spats  and  mon- 
ocles, but  the  Percys  may  not  do  so  and  be  safe  from  sneers.  They  may  nol 
sing  tenor  with  Impunity  as  the  Georges  and  the  Josephs  do."  He  asks  wha' 
would  have  been  the  lot  of  Lincoln,  Roosevelt,  Pershing,  Coolidge,  Erlanger, 
had  they  been  named  Percy,  yet  he  remembers  the^  heroism  of  Percy  Hot 
spur;  that  a  person  named  Percy  was  once  president  of  the  Drama  League  ol 
America;  that  another  wrote  "The  Punctuation  of  Shakespeare,"  "Shake 
speare  and  the  Flowers"  and  "Shakespeare's  Little  Boys  and  Girls"  bocki 
"suitable  for  grammar-school  pageants  and  the  finer  Chatauquas."  Nor  does 
he  forget  Percy  Haughton,  who  did  well  at  college  football. 


Leaving  Chicago  for  New  York,  Mr.  Hammond  found  his  valor  truant, 
a  man  who  might  swoon  at  the  sight  of  a  Shubert.  We  do  not  believe  him. 
Had  not  scores  of  actors  said  to  him  in  Chicago:  "Broadway  needs  you,  my 
boy!"  Had  not  friendly  managers  said  to  him  that  he  belonged  in  New  York? 
And  when  he  came  to  New  York,  how  should  he  dress  for  a  first  perform- 
ance. He  remembered  the  case  of  Tom  Mix  who  at  a  banquet  in  New  YorH 
"et  for  three  hours  and  didn't  recognize  a  single  victual  except  a  reddish." 


Mr.  Hammond  is  a  man  of  5005  or  more  first  nights  entertainments. 
He  was  once  asked  what  first  performances,  if  any,  most  excited  him.  In 
Chicago  he  had  impersonated  for  the  first  time  on  any  American  stage  thi 
role  of  Bird  Cries  in  "Peer  Gynt."  And  what  did  Mansfield  say  to  him  li 
the  dressing  room?  "This  youth"  he  remarked  to  the  stage  manager,  "is  a 
heart  a  critic,  not  an  actor.  Dispose  of  him  as  constructively  as  you  can.' 
Mr.  Hammond  enjoyed  most  the  first  performance  of  "Rain." 

"Mr.  Barrymore  s  Initial  performance  as  Hamlet  would  have  rendered  m 
hyslerical  with  delight  had  I  not  sat  in  a  seat  so  far  front  that  his  flueo 
and  fluid  catarrhs  Interfered  with  my  ideal  of  the  Sad  though  Health] 
Prince."  He  liked  Mary  Garden  as  Oscar  Wilde's  "poetic  necrophile."  "Z 
never  saw  a  play  by  James  M.  Barrie  that  did  not  make  me  glad  to  b« 
alive.  And  I  forgive  George  M.  Cohan  for  all  his  insolent  transgressions  be- 
cause he  wrote  'Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate.' "  What  was  the  worst  play  ha 
ever  saw?  He  saw  many  that  were  unworthy;  the  worst  was  neither  "Unclt 
Tom's  Cabin"  nor  "Abie's  Irish  Rose." 


Mr.  Hammond  likes  to  go  to  the  theatre.  The  critic  may  not  smll* 
nor  cla^  bis  hands  but  he  may  enjoy  himself  behind  his  "gelid  mask"  and 
if  he  doesn't,  he  is  happy  In  contemplating  revenge.  His  dejected  exterior 
is  but  a  part  of  his  equipment,  along  with  his  stick,  his  spats,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  "Life  and  Aristotle."  Going  to  plays  Mr.  Hammond  gets  self-.:ontroI 
and  waistcoats  from  William  Courtenay  and  Basil  Sidney,  learns  how  to 
four-flush  from  Louis  Bartels  in  "The  Show-off";  he  is  taught  by  Walter 
Hampden  how  to  be  a  demi-god  and  a  good  example,  and  from  certain 
librettos,  "I  can  derive  enough  witty  conversation  to  last  me  through  two 
suburban  tea  parties."  If  he  wonders  how  he  should  conduct  himself  while 
lunching  In  secret  with  a  smart  Manhattan  woman,  he  finds  a  happy  solu- 
tion in  the  theatre.  He  likes  Mr.  Ziegfeld's  displays  because  he  knows  how 
to  "exhibit  'female  surfaces'  in  his  show  windows."  But  to  be  honest, 
Mr.  Hammond  admits  that  he  likes  to  go  to  the  theatre  because  he  Is  over- 
paid for  doing  so. 
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do  iiuL  ixUvLs  Liiastlse  critics  who  write  that  this  one  or  that  one 
hap  to  the  drama?.  Mr.  Hammond  in  Chicago  once  made  hostile 
about  an  actor,  caused  him  to  leave  the  stage  the  next  night.  The 
ate  man  wrote  that  he  was  abandoning  the  drama  for  automobile 
Up;  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Hammond  would  live  to  regret  it.  There 
men  on  the  stage;  Mr.  Hammond  names  Frank  Craven,  Wilton 
Will  Rogers,  Fred  Stone,  who  once  told  Mr.  Hammond  that  he 
1  him  if  he  ever  mentioned  him  again  except  in  a  complimentary 
It  was  in  a  restaurant.  "I  went  through  the  loud  dilemma  with 
ble  nonchalance,  except  when,  endfeavoring  an  airiness  I  did  not 
t  the  lighted  end  of  a  cigarette  in  my  mouth,  and  said  somewhat 
Oh,  psliaw!' " 


Is  a  pleasant  inquiry  into  the  origin — characteristics,  behavior, 
of  chorus  girls.   Jack  Norworth  asked  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
If  she  knew  where  Grace  Church  was.  "No,  but  I  don't  think  she's 
show."   Another,  asked  who  George  Sand  was,  answered:  "I'm 
sure,  but  I  believe  he  was  the  fellow  that  roomed  vrith  Chopin." 
other  hand  a  Princeton  man  told  Mr.  Hammond  that  a  Tiller  girl 
t  him  all  he  knew  about  Chaucer. 

he  surprising  statement  Is  made  that  chorus  girls  prefer  to  marry  an 
eating  though  Impecunious  automobile  salesman  than  a  rich  and  re- 
Duslness  man.  More  girls  from  the  Follies  are  in  love  with  and  mar- 
0  lowly  artizans  and  mechanics  than  with  and  to  luxurious  brokers 
nanciers." 

e  are  told  that  girls  in  minor  musical  comedies  are  pretty,  unafraid, 
nt;  females  of  the  Grand  Street  Follies  are  snaky  and  bacchantlc; 
h  chorus  girls  are  wholesome,  comely,  disciplined  by  chaperons, 
jughly  business-like  in  their  wanton  gestures." 


he  question  is  raised  whether  American  actors  can  play  gentlemen. 
t  Iramatist  who  put  the  question  to  Mr.  Hammond  meant  by  gentleman 
in  who  combines  most  of  the  decorative  elements,  from  comeliness  to 
r  culate  deportment  in  the  ballrooms  and  at  the  summer  and  winter 
es.  A  quiet  ornament  who  instinctively  refrains  from  adjusting  hi.<5 
r  legs  at  the  line,  'Won't  you  be  seated?'  and  who  knows  without  con- 
ion  with  his  servant  when  to  wear  three  shirt  studs  instead  of  two." 
gentleman  in  a  drama  cair  whisper  to  a  woman  if  she  is  unhappily 
ed  to  a  rich,  fat  New  York  business  man :   "Tomorrow  at  five — at  the 
And  please  don't  bring  your  maid!"    Or  at  evening,  well  read  in 
iporaneous  literature  he  may  say:   "Your  dark  hair  above  the  white 
ur  shoulders  is  like  the  shadow  of  trees  in  the  moonlight  of  a 
Ip  me  to  be  good." 

of  our  American  actors,  students  of  our  national  vehemence  have 
the  "velvet  way  of  civilization."    Mr.  Hammond  carmot  see 
Hodge  in  a  perfumed  role;  Mr.  Cohan,  Mr.  Rogers,  Louis  Mann, 
n  Walter  Hampton  might  fail  if  called  upon  to  counterfeit  a  Vavasour. 
Arthur  Byron.    Mr.  Hammond  has  learned  from  Mr.  Byron's  por- 
of  1.  gentleman  how  to  offer  a  lady  his  cigarette  case,  "and  how  to 
oaded  dressing  gown  when  receiving  at  midnight  an  infatuated 
my  apartments."  William  Courtenay  evinces  at  times  considerable 
;y  with  his  swallowtails.    The  actresses  are  more  fortunate.  No 
■Vere  ever  shook  the  composure  of  Ethel  Barrymore;  Miss  Cowl  is 
ristocratic;  Grace  George  wears  9.  coronet  in  every  role.  If  Margaret 
Jayed  a  slavey  "she  would  do  it  with  strawberry  leaves  and  a 
Mr.  Sothern,  if  any  one,  could  make  a  gentleman  out  of  Romeo, 
Mary  Pickford  says,  was  "no  gentleman."    He  compromised  Juliet, 
ry"  explains,  "by  going  to  Juliet's  bedchamber  at  a  late  hour,  which 
gentleman  would  not  do." 


I  women  fill  critical  chairs?  (Figaro  has  taken  Henri  de  Regnl^s**- 
uccessor  to  the  late  Robert  de  Flers).  What  makes  audiences  laugh 
ght,  or  the  wrong  place?  Are  the  present  maidens  of  the  stage  fit  to 
the  great  of  the  past,  beginning  with  Adelaide  Neilson?  Suppose 
irs  should  revolt?  Who  are  now  New  York's  first-nighters?  Is  the 
a  mirror  of  life?  Is  New  York  the  iceberg  of  metropolises?  These 
ler  questions  are  shrewdly  and  amusingly  discussed.  "Broadway," 
ell,"  "Ned  McCobb's  Daughter,"  and  Barrymore's  Hamlet  have  each 
le.  There  is  a  pleasing  study  of  Al  H.  Woods,  also  one  of  Channing 

sn  Mr.  Hammond  arrived  in  New  York,  William  A.  Brady  told  him 
worry.  "Everybody's  your  friend.  To  show  you  how  strong  I'm  for 
le  Just  bet  Arch  Selwyn  $100  that  you'll  last  three  months."  Mr.  Ham- 
Bcamc  the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Herald-Tribune  five  or  six  years  ago. 
till  the  critic  and  like  the  estimable  Johnijy  Walker  is  stiU  going 
\  P.  K. 


iTCALF,  PIANKT, 

ilon  Metcalf ,  pianist,  gave  a  recital 
dr  V  afternoon  in  Jordan  hall,  be- 
1  thusiastic  audience  of  unusu- 
ize.  He  played  fir.st  a  group  of 
)ieces — ^the  O  minor  ballade, 
D  In  B  flat  minor  and  C  ma-'- 
-  E  Hat  major  rhapsody;  Cho- 
nor  sonata,  a  piece  by 
iie  Vodka  Shop,"  a  Sicil- 
Bd  by  Hespighi,  one  of  Medt- 
y  ^|»les,  and  Debussy's  "LTsle  | 

pugh  Mr.  Metcalf  produces  tone} 
ibly  full  in  volumfi    with  it, 
teless  he  makes  a  curious  effect 
fcteness,  as  tlaough  he  had  set 
[were  playing  in  some  room  back- 
IWhether  he  plays  in  this  dis- 
knner  because  of  temperamental 
ve  or  because  of  defective  technique, 
'ould  do  wisely  to  try  to  attain  a 
r  approach  to  Ws  public  if  he  hopes 
i^rii  -r;    -itely  with  the  stirringly 
IS  of  the  ballad  and  the 
-  Chopin  who,  for  once 
in   the  sonata's 
lis  heels  in  a  gnu;i- 
.  .■  .     As  well  as  sturdier 
urs,  Mr.  Metcalf  might 
himself  to  acqinrinfi  a 


'     Because  at  tliis  moment  he  canno ! 

i  Voice  warmth  of  emotion,  Mr.  Metcali 
naturally  did  his  best  yesterday  in  music 

;  calling  above  all  for  grace  and  charm, 
the  intermezzi,  say,  or  the  ancient  niol- 
ody.    Respighi  dug  out  of  the  past — 

j  music  where  pretty  tone  goes  far,  and 
phrasing  not  without  taste.  But 
rhythm,  even  so — pray  let  Mr.  Metcalf 
look  to  this  fimdamental.      R.  R.G. 


^'SHANGHAI  BOUND" 

"Shanghai  Bound,"  starring  Riclmrd 
';  Dix,  a  film  drama  adapted  from  a  story 
!  by  E.  S.  CReilly,  a  member  of  the  in- 
ternational police  force  at  Shanglial,  di- 
rected by  Luther  Reed  and. presented  at 
the  Metropolitan  Theatre  by  Paramount 
with  the  for^jwing  cast: 

Jim  BuoWln  Richartl  Dix 

Sheila  Marj-  Brian 

Pay.-ion  Charles  Ever 

Lonrlen  Georse  Irving 

ShanshaiRose   Jooelyn  Lne 

Yen   Frank  Chew 

There  are  two  remarkable  tilings 
about  the  present  offering  at  the  Metro- 
politan Theatre.  One  is  a  duplication 
of  the  Yangtse  river  by  the  calmly  flow- 
ing Sacramento.  A  Chinese  river  made 
in  America  is  something  at  least  novel. 
A  flghc  underneath  the  waters  of  the 
river  and  photographed  as  such  is  the 
other  refi^shing  touch  that  the  director 
has  offered  us.  The  bleary  shapes, 
carrying  long,  murderous  looking  knives 
are  fascinating  as  they  throttle  and 
choke  under  water,  and  through  it  all 
Richard  Dix  keeps  his  poise  and  the 
crease  in  iiis  trousers  which  has  made  | 
him  so  popular  with  thousands. 

The  rest  of  the  pictme  is  the  usual 
merry-go-round  of  handsome  Dick, 
pretty  Mary,  tight  place  and  daring 
rescue.  The  trip  to  Shanghai  is,  Inci- 
dently,  a  record  one  for  Cupid. 

When  the  proud  Sheila  (Mary  Brian), 
her  father  and  two  morons  who  .are 
sometimes  comedians  are  ru.shed  aboard 
Dix's  boat  from  the  bandit  infested 
Chow  Len,  they  find  the  boat  is  de- 
serted by  most  of  the  crew.  Dix  is 
starting  the  engines  as  the  company 
comes  down  from  what  has  evidently 
been  a  restful  night  and  demands  ser- 
vice. Dix  orders  them  to  work  and  the 
men  attempt  to  do  their  part,  but  tiie 
girl,  who  has  been  made  "cook,"  refuses 
CO  cook. 

It  hardly  seems  like  a  time  to  think 
up  practical  Jokes  but  she  does.  Fixing 
a  tray  for  the  captain,  she  puts  it  in  his 
cabin.  When  he,  driven  by  work  and 
hunger,  starts  to  dine,  he  1  finos  the 
plates  are  empty,  the  coffee  pot  is 
merely  a  dare.  He  bows  his  head  in 
the  pots  and  pans  as  any  brave  man 
would,  and  caught  in  this  position  by 
Sheila,  her  father  and  friends  he  re- 
leases the  command  of  the  boat  to 
them. 

Dix  dons  a  white  shirt,  moves  out  on 
deck  with  a  deck  of  cards  and  lets 
everythmg  take  its  course  after  telling 
the  pilot  to  ground  the  boat  on  the 
first  sandbar  in  sight.  After  the  sand- 
bar he  is  put  back  in  command.  Sheila 
goes  to  the  galley  with  a  will,  the  men 
flrn  the  \  engines.  Cupid  has  struck 
home  after  the  other  woman  had 
pointed  out  the  hero's  fine  pomts  and 
the  boat  gets  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
pbxe  where  the  bandits  lie  in  waiting.  1 
After  Dix  bests  the  wildest  looking 
bunch  of  Chinese  extras  seen  In  a  long 
time,  he  is  discovered  to  be  a  Lt.  Comdr. 
instead  of  a  Chinese  barge  captain  and 
a  few.momeuts  later  an  audience  sighs 
happily  as  Dix,  dressed  in  the  whitest 
of  uiuforms  takes  the  pretty  Marv,  in 
daintiest  chiffon,  to  his  manly  shoiilder. 

In  honor  of  their  second  anniversary 
celebration,  the  management  of  this 
theatre  are  offering  a  most  elaborate 
surrounding  program.  There  are  two 
stage  ■  presentations,  the  first  by  Paul 
Oscard,  and  the  second,  "Dixitland,"  by 
Jack  Partington,  in  wiiich  Gene  Rode- 
mich  and  his  band  arc  featured. 

II  is  all  good.  Edith  Griffith  is 
!  enough  to  make  any  one  forget — even 
tight  shoes — with  1  her  clear  musical 
'  \  oice  which  she  has  put  to  jazz.  Both 
dancing  teams  are  splendid  and  the 
1  laughing  saxophone  and  Forbes  Ran- 
\  dolph  s  Kentucky  jubilee  choir  are  both 
'  worthy  of  being  headlined.     C.  M.  D. 


CONCERTS  OF  WEEK 


Sunday— Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.,  , 
Mme     DussoUna    Giannini,    soprano.  ; 
Prank  La  Forge,   accompanist.  See 
special  notice.  „  „  t5„. 

Boston  Public  Library.  8  P.  M..  Bos- 
ton Chamber  Music  Trio.  Free  to  the 
Dublic.   Music  by  Mozart. 

Ford  hall.  7:30  P.  M.,  Henry  Jackson 
W.-.rren.  isaritor?.  „ 

Thursaay— Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Isa- 
bel Richardson  Molter,  soprano.  Harold 
Molter,  accompanist.  Strauss,  Breit 
Ueber  Mein  Haupt,  Ach  lieb  Ich  muss 
nun  Scheiden,  Helmkehr.  Wle  soUten 
wir  gehelm  sie  halten.  Weber,  Ocean, 
thou  mighty  monster,  from  "Oberoii. 
Coquard,  Hal-luli.  Georges,  La  Pluie, 
Nuages.  Ferrari,  Le  Mlrolr.  Fourdrain, 
Carnaval.  Malllnson,  My  Garden,  Snow- 
flakes  Cyril  Scott,  I.'illab".  Bantack, 
Feast  of  Lanterns.  Muehlert,  Fulfill- 
ment. Foster,  My  Menagerie.  Lester, 
Nocturne.  Manney,  May  Morning. 


Concerts  of  the  Week 

SUNDAY  —  pJiilharmonic  Society, 
WiUe'm  Mengclberg.  conductor,  Car- 
'n^gie  Hall,   3  P.  M.     Program  in-_ 
-hides     Tsch-aikovsky's  "Pathetic 
;vmphony.      Orcnestra    and  opera 
roncert,  Century  Theater,  Z:U  P.  M. 
Program    incln<1es    .Schubert  songs, 
Uipa  Roma,  soloist,  and  "Samson  et  . 
Oelila,"      Mme.      Matrenauer     and  ^ 
Charle.s  Hart.  :=oloists  ;  Legin.«>Ua  and  |- 
Fevelsky.  condu.tors.    Jose  Lchanlz,  1 
piano  recital,  Town  Hall,  3  M- 
rapltol  Grand  Orchestra.  David  Men- 
doza  conductor,  11:30  A.  M.  :  Anna 
Case,     soloist.      John  .McCormack. 
Carnegie  Hall.  8:15  P.  M.  Martha 
r.raham.  danger.  Little  Tlieater, 
V.  M.     Beatrice  Harrison, 
cital.   Guild  Theater, 
Proskurover  Pellet 
ginoerlng  Auditorium.  3  P.  M. 

MONDA.Y— Rose  Zulalian,  contral- 
to. Town  Hall,  8:30  P.  M.  Mabel 
<  Deegan,     violin    recital.  Stelnw^y 
Hall,  S:30  P.  .M. 

TUESDAY — Ft-ancis  Moore,  pleno 
recital.    Town    Hall,    8:15    P  M. 
Charles  Premmac,  tenor,  Stelnway 
..nan  al^ 


8:45 
cello  re- 
:30    P.  M. 
concert,  En- 


Hall,  S;30  P.  M.  Olive  Cornell,  >  "4 
jrature  soprano,  Carnegie  Hall,  8;i5 
P.  M. 

'  WEDNESDAY— MlBcha  Welsbord, 
j  violinist,  Carnegie  Hill,  8;?S  P.  M. 
I  Frederick  Gunster,  tenor,  Town  Hall, 

18:30  P.  M: 

i     THURSDAY  —  Philharmonic  So- 
il ;lety,  Ornegie  Hall,  S:30  P.  M.  Pro- 
inram:   Uallet  suite,  Gluck-Gavaert  : 
I  piano  concerto,  B  flat,  Kochel  481! 
Slid  for  harpsichord,  allegro  dl  molto, 
jD,  Kochel  451.  Mozart.  Soloist,  Wan- 
!la  Landowska ;  symphony,  C  sharp 
i  minor,  Bloch.    Gil  Valeriano,  tenor, 
I  Town  Hall.  8:30  P.  M.    Program  in- 
/  :ludeB  Spanish  folksongs.  Henrietta 
Gregoriu.s,  soprano.  Chickerlng  Hall, 
jS:15  P.  M. 

FRIDAY — Philharmonic  /  Society, 
Carnegie  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  Repeti- 
I  tion  o£  Thursday  evening  program, 
j  Sandu   Albu,   violinist.  Town  Hall, 
8:15  p.  M. 
j    SATURDAY  —  Philharmonic  So- 
I  ciety  s    students'    concert,  Carnegie 
I  Hall.  8:30  P.  M.  "The  Victory  Ball," 
'  Schelling;  concerto.  F  minor.  Bach, 
E.    Robert    Schmitz.    piano  soloist; 
"Nights  in  the  Gardens  of  Spain,"  De 
Falla,  with  Schmitz  playing  the  pi- 
ano solo ;  symphony,  C  sharp  minor, 
Bloch.    Bruce  Benjamin,  tenor,  Town 
Hall,  3  P.  M.    Lisa  Roma,  soprano. 
Town  Hall,  8:30  P.  M.    Nadia  Reis- 
enberg.    piano    soloist.    In  Russian 
Medical     Society     benefit  concert. 
Plaza  Hotel,   8:30   P.   M.  Penman 
Lovinggood,    tenor,    Steinway  Hall, 
'» :S0  P.  M. 


finds  Strauss  defying  nis  enemies;  qwi-  ; 
ing   approvinglv   from   his   preceding  i 
works  to  show  the  hearer  what  a  fine  ' 
fellow  this  hero  is;  causing  the  adverse  , 
critics,    the    low-lived    scoundrels,  to 
gnash  theii*  teeth  in  impotent  rage-  at ' 
last  recognized  as  a  genius,  enjoying 
rest  after  his  labors;  assured  that  oos- 
terity  will  seat  him  prominently  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Immortals.    Ii'  the  Sym- 
phonla  Domestica  he  describes  lumself 
thematically    as    "easy    going"  '(poor 
man!)  but  later,  roused  probably  by 
the  disputatious,  nagging  wife,  given  to 
fiery  outbursts.   If  the  great  fugue  rep- 
resents a  "mc-ry  dispute,"  it  was  a 
bf^isterous  one  which  should  have  called 
ii>  the  neighbors,  if  not  the  police.  To 
an   unprejudiced   hearer,   the  Finale, 
•  Joyous  Conclusion"  would  better  be 
pjitltled  "Triumph  of  the  Wife  " 
We  doubt  whether  in  the  years  to 
I  come  this  Symphony  will  be  reckoned 
i  among  Strauss's  better  works.  There 
are  flashes  of  his  genius,  there  is  abun- 
dant  proof  of  his  technical  mastery,  but 
I  the  musical  ideas  are  as  a  rule  thin  and 
J  paltry  in  spite  of  the  orchestral  dress, 

I  and  some  of  the  themes  have  little  dis- 
i  tinction,  are,  in  fact,  common. 

II  Mr.  Koussevltzky  and  the  orchestra 
gave  an  eloquent  interpretatior  through- 
out the  concert.  They  gave  eloquence 
when  Schoenberg  and  Strauss  were 
lacking  in  it. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
The  program  announced  for  next  week 
is  as  follows:  Haydn,  Sj-mphony,  G 
major  (B.  &  H.  No.  13).  Prokofieff,  "Le 
Pas  d'Acier"  (first  time  in  this  coun- 
try). Ravel,  "Mother  Goose."  Loefller, 
A  Pagan  Poem  (after  Virgil). 


Euripides,  Chaucer,  Blake.  Mr.  R.  B. 
Appleton  writes  about  the  Greek  dram- 

iatist,  Mr.  George  H.  Cowling  discusses 

I  Chaucer,  scholar,  poet  and  noverUst; 
M.  Max  Plowman  furnishes  an  "In- 
troduction to  the  Studj^of  Blake."  The 

:  three  volumes  are  published  by  E.  P. 

loutton  &  Company. 

Artemus  Ward,  writing  in  London  to 
Pimch,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
Chaucer's  poems  sent  to  him  by  some 
I  kind  friend.  "Mr.  C,"  said  Artemus, 
I  "had  talent  but  he  couldn't  spel.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  be  a  lit'rary  man' 
'onless  he  knows  how  to  spel.  It's  a  pity  ' 
[that  Chawcer,  who  had  geneyus,  was 
iso  unedicated.  He's  the  wuss  speller  I 
know  of."  i 

Chaucer's  inability  to  spell  has  kept 
'many  from  reading  "the  Canterbury^ 
iTales,"  while  the  modernization  of 
some  of  them  published  in  Everyman's 
Library  has  shocked  those  who  wish 
their  Chaucer  straight,  though  the 
modernization  was  deftly  done,  and  the 
Wife  of  Bath  was  not  checked  in  her 
frank,  unabashed  speech;  nor  was  there 
isqueamish  expurgation  of  other  tales, 
gross  as  they  now  seem  to  the  genteel. 
'As  for  Chaucer's  other  poems;  they  are 
lhardly  known  by  name  to  ths  preat 
I  majority  of  American  readers.  Mr. 
Cowling  has  written  a  book  that  should 
be  welcomed  by  students  of  Chaucer 


and  by  those  who  would  know  more 
about  this  illiKtrious  teller  of  heroic, 
pathetic,  racy  tales.  There  are  ex- 
haustive chapters  about  the  poet's  life 


Blake's  "Songs  of  Innocencs"  and 
"Songs  of  Experience"  have  long  boen 
dear  to  many.  Not  without  reason  did 
George  Moore  include  nuiu  of  them  Inj 
his  "Antliology  of  Pure  Poetry."  Blake's 


^  .iscii   

Trebotiin.s  .... 
Dediis  B!utii,» 
Metellus  Cimber 
Cinna 


Smnir  'rhTrof  TT'^l""  °'  '^'^  ^^"P'^^"'^  Books,  though  here  and  there'  ''fi;:>;- .^^-^  ^,,-j  j,^A^ 

writings.    The  romantic  traditions  are  are  lofty  lines,  have  been  a  stumbUng   A  Suothsaj-er  ,.  .  Einer  h,i. 

examined.  Mr.  Cowhnff  nriniit.^  f hot  ..    ,  .    .„..  •••  .Jwph  s  .  -  ; 


examined.  Mr.  Cowling  admits  that  only 
life  of  the  poet  must  be  "the  product  of 
iiistorical  imagination  and  intelligent 
guesswork,  rather  Uian  of  certain  de- 
ductions."   We  do  not  know  whether 


block  to  many.  The  rapt  admirers  say 
that  these  symboUcal  poems  snould 
ne\'er  be  separated  from  Blake's  accom- 
panying illustrations.    The  center  ary 


nv,oV,'X'.,"r  „tf       ^"^"'i''  ■""emer,  of  the  poet  has  led  to  extravagant 

,^„^^i""L^^J:^!\'',!^..?i'_^°'"^'  no  praise  of  what  is  to  many  unintelli;;!- 


record  of  certain  years  in  his  life 
know  that  he  went  to  Italv 


we 
on  a 


bit.  Mr.  Plowman  known  as  an  en- 
thusiastic editor  and  an  ardent  dis- 


political  mission  in  1372.    P~erhapTh;<  ^'pTe  of  Blakr-'ThrProphrc 
met  Boccaccio;  It  is  not  certain  that  he'   ^  '.-.-j-^.:—  o...... 


crs  in  his  "Introduction  to  the  Study 


met  Pctiach.  though  he  declares  in  the'  of  Blake"  to  teach  his  reader  :he  use 
prologue  to  "The  Clerk's  Tale"  that  he,  of  symbolism,  and  how  Blake  ap;)lied 


did  meet  him.  He  went  on  embassies 
to  Prance.  The  facts  in  the  queer  case 
of  Cecilia  Chaumpaigne's  alleged  ab- 
duction are  obscure.  "Was  he  poor  in 
his  old  age?  We  know  that  at  the  end 
he  regretted  "many  a  lecherous  lay." 
There  are  chapters  on  the  language  and 
metre  of  Chaucer,  what  authors  he  had 
studied  and  how  he  had  been  influ- 
enced, a  list  of  his  manuscripts,  a 
bibliography  and  an  index.  Tlieie  are 
admirable  pages,  many  of  them,  about 
his  poems,  the  sources  of  some  of  them, 
and  an  illuminating  and  long  study  of 
"The  Canterbm-y  Tales,"  free  from 
pedantry,  abounding  in  sound,  .sym- ' 
nathetic  criticism.  Last  August  an  Eng- 1 
Ush  writer  comolained  that  the  irony 
of  Chaucer  had  not  been  sufficiently 
emphasized.  The  writer  likened  liim; 
in  this  respect  to  Jane  Austen.  ' 

As  Mr.  Cowling  says:  "Chaucer  be- 1 
longed  to  another  age— almost  to  an-' 
other  world.  He  did  not  see  life  through 
our  eyes,  nor  decide  its  problems  by 
our  judgment.    The  knowledge  which 
he  acquired— from  school,  from  home 
and  from  experience — his  loyalties,  his 
manners,  his  laith,  were  all  quite  differ- 
ent from  ours.    In  reading  Chaucer  we' 
must  be  prepared  therefore  for  poems 
which  do  not  tally  with  our  precon- 
I  ceived  notions  of  what  poetry  is  or 
I  should  be.  We  sh5,ll  expect  to  find  dif- 
^  ferent  costumes  and  different  manners:  i 
We  must  not  be  surprised  if  we  meet 
with  ideas  of  love  and  reFigion  which 
seem  to  belong  to  a  world  of  children, 
and  a  philosophy  of  life  that  ends  be- 
fore ours  begins." 

Let  us  rather  say  with  the  French 
critic  Legouis:  "In  spite  of  the  growth 
of  liis  humorous  raillery  Chaucer, 
through  his  whole  life,  kept  intact  the 
gift  of  loving  and  admiring." 

Mr.  CowUng's  "Chaucer"  is  illustrated 
and  an  index  is  provided. 


At  school  and  at  college  we  were 
told  that  EMripides  was  a  dramatist 
far  inferior  to  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles; 
hat  he,  as  a  realist,  lowered  the  stan- 
rd  of  tragedy  and  delighted  in  low; 
d  mean  material;  that  he  despised, 
men   and   made   light  of  religion, 
rhaps  Mrs.  Browning's  eulogy  of  this 
amatist  irritated  Swinburne,  who  lost 
.10  opportunity  of  attacking  Euripides 
with  a  virulence  that  suggested  a  per- 
sonal grievance. 

Mr.  Appleton  boldly  insists  that  Eu- 
ripides was  an  idealist;  a  defender,  a 
would-be  emancipator  of  women;  one 
".'ho  thought  that  narrow  patriotism 
\.as  a  vice;  a  dramatist  moet  sympa- 
thetic with  the  ordinary  feeUngs  of 
mankind,  a  lover  of  children;  believing 
that  good  slaves  were  only  slaves  in 
name,  and  there  was  nothing  discred- 
itable in  being  such  a  one.  ,"It  is  the 
internal  state,  the  real  worth  of  a  man, 
that  matters,  and  not  his  external  con- 
ditions." The  humanity  of  the  dram- 
.-itist  is  also  shown  in  his  portrayal  of 
the  weaker  traits  of  men  and  women; 
as  irresolution,  repentance.  To  Euri- 
pides poetry  was  "a  thing  of  high  seri- 
ousness," no  a  trivial  adornment  of 
hfe.  And  here  John  Masefleld  is  quoted, 
invoking  the  Muse: 
"O  wanderer  into  many  brains, 

O  spark  the  emperor's  purple  hides, 
You  sow  the  dusk  witii  fiery  grains, 
■■Vlien  the  gold  horseman  rides. 
'■  O  Beauty  in  the  darkness  hurled. 
Be  it  through  me  you  rhame  the 
world." 

In  the  long  chapter  on  the  religion 
of  Euripides  the  conclusion  is  that  he 
was  at  one  with  Plato  in  his  concention 
ol  God  and  the  question  of  immoitality. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  Plato  quotes 
Kuripides  more  frequently  than  he  does 
fitiier  of  the  other  tragedians. 

After  a  long  examination  of  Aris- 
■  I'.f/s  criticism  of  Euripides  and  that 
-  Aristophanes  with  his  burfoonerics — 
latter    objecting    not    so    much  j 
r  thetically  as  on  moral  grounds — Mr. 
-■.ppleton  enters  into  an  elaborate  and  I 
enthusiastic  defence  of  Euripides,  illus- 
trated by  a  multitude  of  fortifying  cuo- 
tations  from  the  plays  and  with  a 
wealth  of  footnotes.   Here  is  a  .scholar- 
l.v,  most  readable,  stimulating  book  that 


it  in  his  prophecies,  in  his  teaching  how 
spiritual  liberty  can  be  attained.  It  is 
a  thoughtful  book;  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  writer  is  to  be  respected;  ihere  is 
no  question  of  Blake's  extraordinary 
imagination.  The  average  reader  will 
continue,  to  treasure  Blake,  the  lyric 
poet,  the  great  artist;  he  will  ask  if  the 
longer  poems  are  great  because  they 
are  in  need  of  ^lanation. 


DUSOLINAGIANNINl 

Dusolina  Giannini,  soprano,  with  the 
valuable  help  of  Frank  La  Forge,  ac-, 
companist,  sang  this  program  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  hall :  '  Aii :  Spie- 
tato."  Handel;  "Gia  U  sole  dal  Gange,". 
Scarlatti;  "Pace,  Pace,.  La  Forza  del, 
Destino,"  Verdi;  "Pour  Toi  Seul,"  Cho-I 
pin;  "Chant  Indou,"  Rimsky-Koisa-' 
kofi:  "Stomellatrice,"  Respi{;hi;  ■'M  ainal 
non  M  ama,"  Mascagni;  "Un  Bel  Ui  " 
Puccini;  "Tell  Me,  Oh,  Blue,  Blue  Sky  "• 
Vittorio  Giannini;  "When  I  Love  Yoii,"^ 
Martin  Cole;  "Esi;rellita,"  Mexican  .sor.g., 
"En  Cuba,"  Cuban  song,  arranged  by 
la  Forge;  "Canta  pe  me,"  "Luise." 
'  Serenatella,"  "Tarantella  Luciana," 
Keapolitan  songs  arranged  by  Vittoriof 
Giannini. 

There  was  fine  singing  to  be  heard  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon.  Especially 
well  Miss  Giannini  sang  tlie  Neapolitan 
songs  and  the  one  that  came  trom  Cuba, 
with  the  keenness  of  rhythm  that  dis- 
tinguished her  work  when  first  she  .sang 
here,  three  or  four  years  ago,  with 
grace  of  phrasing,  too.  not  to  forget  her 
amazing  skill  in  preserving  tonal  qual-J 
Ity  while  popping  out  words  at  a  pace 
no  le.'-,s  than  prodigious.  In  these  light 
eongs,  furthprmore.  Miss  Giannini  i 
maintained  most  steadily  that  wonder- 
ful beauty  of  voice  which  startled  Bo.s- 
ton  when  she  hist  sang  in  town. 

For  yesterday,  on  the  whole.  Miss 
Giannini  was  not  ni  her  oesi  voice. 
Tired  she  must  have  been,  no  doubt, 
since  she  frequently  sang  below  the 
pitch,  a  fault  of  v/hich  she  has  hereto- 
fore been  innocent. 

Or  is  it  possible  she  is  trying,  by  new 
ways,  to  increase  the  volume  of  her 
voice?  Her  medium  tones,  at  all  events, 
though  very  big,  she  sometimes  let 
sound  yesterday  nasal  and  thick,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  richly  clear 
tones  of  the  middle  range  she  let  fall 
from  her  lips  when  first  she  began  her 
career— in  unhappy  contrast,  as  well, 
to  the  lovely  light  head  tones  she  man- 
ages best  when  she  rises  above  the 
staff,  too  often,  when  she  trie*  to  make 


these  same  high  tones  strong,  she  turns 
them,  troin  lack  of  body,  shrill.  .  ' 

A  sad  pity  it  is  if  Mi.ss  Giannini,  in 
forcing  tlie  dramatic  nott  in  anas — .she 
lent  their  measures  ye.sleiday  quire  a.-- 
much  emotion  as  her  voice  can  carry, 
and  perhaps  a  little  more— is  tiring  it. 
A  sadder  pity  it  is  if  she  is  trying,  by 
unwise  means,  to  strengthen  one  of  the 
most  noble  organ.s,  by  nature,  of  the 
age.  Let  us  pray  that,  belore  it  is  too 
late.  Miss  Giannini  mav  be  led  to  f^el' 
that  simplicity,  after  all,  is  a  virtue 
highly  to  be  desired,  easy — for  a  .singer  j 
endowed  as  she  is— t  oachieve.  restful 
to  the  voice  and  grateful  to  thecal;  that 
intensity,  furthermore,  in  the  long  run, 
proves  more  effective  than  over-ample- 
ness  of  tone. 

An  audience  of  good  size  applauded 
Miss  Giannini  cordially.        R.  R.  g. 


i-uciiis   F.ihcl  - 

Piiidanis   ?'raM,-i«   Den  -  I 

CalpiirniB   Virffiiiiri  RrorsuM 

Portia   Irb.v  M,7i5hal 

It  is  terribly  sad,  to  reflect  how  much 
less  dramatic  would  be  the  scene  if  an 
American  President  were  belabored  byi 
conspirators  on  the  flor  of  the  Senate  i 
than  is  Great  Caesar's  death  on  the! 
stage  of  the  Arlington  Theatre.  Politi- 
cal intrigue  tod,»y  may  be  interesting, 
but  cannot  approach  the  picturesque. 
Even  Mr.  Fritz  Leiber  would  find  the 
'Friends,  Romans,  countrymen"  scene 
just  a  bit  difficult  if  he  had  to  flourish 
a  bloody  cutaway  instead  of  a  royal 
purple  tunic.  And  what  a  deadening 
effect  on  passion  would  he  in  a  micro- 
phone. The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  radio  audience  might  mutter  or 
cheer,  but  when  the  speech  was  ended 
they  would  surely  seek  bed,  and  not  the 
conspirators  of  Rome — or  Washington. 

For  three  hours  of  escape  into  the 
days  when  men  went  gayly  in  flowing 
red  and  white  robes,  and  a  silent  An- 
tony couldn't  have  gotte  nanywhere  as 
a  politician,  Mr.  Lelber's  company  pro- 
duces a  creditable  illusion.  The  play 
moves  swiftly  and  dramatically.  V/ith  a 
general  standard  of  excellence,  you 
Qon't  have  to  suppress  uncontrollable 
shudders  when  the  minor  cliaracters 
take  the  stage.  They  speak  their  lines 
"trippingly  on  the  tongue"— not  as 
though  they  were'  embalmed  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  Shakespeare  tradition, 
and  they  look  quite  at  home  in  their 
tunics. 

When  Fritz  Leiber  himself  walks  on 
the  play  rises  to  a  thrilling  Intensity. 
His  Antony  is  a  creature  of  fure  and 
passion,  his  oration  over  dead  Caesar's 
body  wonderiully  moving.  The  mark  of 
Mr.  Leiber's  ability  is  the  general  slump 
in  the  orchestra  chairs  as  he  leaves 
the  stage. 

If  only  Mr.  Leiber  could  play  Caesar 
as  well  as  Antony,  this  would  be  a 
really  vivid  production.  Not  that 
Caesar  is  not  adequate.  Mr.  WiUey 
does  very  well  by  the  man  who  did 
bestride  the  world  like  a  colossus,  and 
his  nose,  real  or  assumed.  Is  most 
Roman.  If  you  cannot  find  him  great, 
he  is  simple  and  restrained.  In  fact, 
I  there  is  only  one  ranter  in  the  whole 
company.  Cassius  is  inclined  to  mouth. 
Thoughts  of  the  Lowell  School  of 
Oratory  will  intrude  upon  his  very 
grandest  speeches. 

The  Brutus  of  Mr.  Hall  is  noble,  but 
never  dull,  a  feat  in  itself.  The  strug- 
gles in  the  soul  of  this  idealist  forced 
to  plunge  into  a  detestable  action,  are 
made  real. 

It  is  a  httle  late  to  write  a  criticism 
of  the  play  itself.  It  has  had  such  a 
long  run.  But  this  must  be  noted:  To 
one  who  has  not  seen  Juhus  Caesar 
for  years  and  years  another  proof  ap- 
pears—that any  play  entirely  lacking 
in  women  must  be  a  little  bit  dull.  A 
distinct  flutter  runs  through  the  audi- 
ence at  the  entrance  of  a  lovely  lad.'  in 
henna  robes.  But  Calpumia's  moment 
is  brief,  and  there's  the  rub.  R.  H.  Q. 


It's  a  sad  ttory,  mn'-'.  th«t  corr 
from  Chicago.  Mrs  Johnsto 
only  18  yeans  old,  i  happ' 

married  for  three  weeKs.    .ier  Clarenc 
generous  soul,  gave  her  money  to  b 
pretty  things,  for  he  told  hfx  he  r 
'  ceived  a  good  salary  as  a  salesma 
Tripping  gaily  for  shopping,  she 
a  poor  cripple  crouchiiig  on  the  sid 
walk.   She  put  a  dime  in  tlie  extend 
tin  cup  and  looked  in  the  the  face 
the  beggar.    Lo,  It  was  her  Claren 
Quelle  surprise!    She  told  her  story 
coint.    The  Judge  said  that  she 
be  divorced. 

Thackeray  told  a  somewhat  aim 
tale  In  "Miss  Shum's  Husband"  to 
found  in  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Ye 
lowplush,  "Sometime  footman  in  ma 
genteel  families."    Miss  Shum  marrl 
Mr.  Frederic  Altamont,  whose  busto' 
and  horns  of  business  were  a  mystery 
Mary  and  her  she-dragon  of  a  motlie 
He  was  suspected  of  leading  a  doub 
life.    One  day  he  brought  home 
sovereign,  a  good  heap  of  silver,  ni 
an  odd-looking  little  coin,  which 
Queen  Anne's  sixpence  of  1703. 
mother  had  dropped  this  little  co:n  Hi 
the  hat  of  Mr.  Altamont,  whose  1  isine 
was  to  sweep  the  crossing  fr  n  th 
Bank  to  Cornhill. 

Did  Mary  leave  him?  No,  the  nobl 
girl  clung  to  him.  Frederick  sold  hi 
place  as  a  crossing  sweeper  for  i:300i 
He  had  saved  £2000;  his  house  and  fur 
niture  brought  another  thousand. 

"Of  cors,"  wrote  Mr.  Yellowplush, 
left  his  servls.    I  met  him,  few  year 
after  at  Badden-Badden,  where  he  an 
Mrs.  A.  were  much  respectid,  and  pas 
for  pipple  of  propaty." 

THE  HIGHEE  EDtJCATION 

(Morrlstown,  N.  J.,  Record) 
I  AM  an  experienced  principal  of  hlg 
schools.  Will  teach  and  run  a  la? 
mower  and  do  other  light  work.  Inquli 
Lunch  Room,  35  Bank  street,  E.  Bailee 
tine. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

Do  you  know  the  rest  of  this  balla 
about  the  great  Chicago  Are?  Or  mayb 
there  was  no  more  of  It,  since  these  fou 
simple  hues  express  so  much  of  the  pa 
thos  and  tragedy  of  that  calamity.  I 
was  sung  in  a  rich,  nasal  tone  by  a  fiire< 
girl  In  my  mother's  home  in  lov,'a  abou 
50  years  ago.  Here  It  la  without  th 
quaint  tune: 

O  there  was  that  Are  In  Chicago, 

That  fi-ur  was  very  severe! 
T  was  caused  by  the  sploslon  of 
la-ump 
And  burned  up — 

three  hogs 

head!  of 

BEER 
O.  A  W, 


FRITZ  LEIBER  PLAYS 
MARC  ANTONY  ROLE 


THE.'^TRE  —  Shake- 
Caesar,"  with  R'lts 
Leiber  as  Marc  Antony.    The  cast  is 

as  follows: 


ARLINGTON 
speare's  "Julius 


A  NEW  EXCUSE 

("The  fact  that  artificial  jUtra-vlolet 
rays  are  being  used  experimentally  on  a 
large  scale  for  the  toanufactine  of  beer 
was  mentioned  at  a  session  of  the  Brit- 
ish pharmaceutical  conference  at  Brigh- 
ton."— News  item.) 
Barmaid,  barmaid,  beaming  brightly. 

Agitate  the  beer-pump,  do 
Fill  the  bowl  and  pass  my  nightly 

Sample  of  your  famous  brew. 
Not  for  me  the  ancient  tipples. 

Not  for  me  the  older  swipes- 
Give  me  of  the  draught  that  ripples 

From  yoiu:  scientific  pipes! 
Never  mind  the  hops,  my  lassie. 

And  the  malt  you  may  omit^ — 
Ale  that's  up  to  date  and  classy 

Doesn't  net^d  such  things  a  bit; 
"Virtues  ripe  and  flavors  pleasant 

Now  are  sought  in  other  ways — 
See  the  vitamins  are  present 

And  tlie  ultra-violet  rays. 
Thank  you,  thank  you,  for  this  tankard, 

Which  at  last  is  mine  to  lift! 
Gee,  but  how  my  soul  has  hankered 

For  this  pure,  synthetic  gift! 
All  day  long  I've  trusted  blindly 

To  this  mixture  as  before; 
Cheerio,  miss!  .  .  .  Would  you  kindly 

Fill  the  tankard  up  once  more? 
And  If  I  should  start  to  frolic. 

And  a  gayer  mood  begins. 
Do  not  call  it  alcoholic — 

Put  it  down  to  vitamins. 
Let  me  sit  here,  slumber  scorning, 

Singing  with  Increasing  cheer, 
"Lo,  we  won't  go  home  till  morning. 

Till  the  violet  rays  apiiear!" 
— Lucio,  in  Uie  Manchester  Guardian. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

I  could  not  believe  either  eye  when 
read  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  Talllafen 
of  Savannah,  Ga.,  told  the  W.  C.  T.  U 
that  In  case  Gov.  Smith  received  thi 
Democratic  nomination  he,  the  Rev 
Doc,  would  "vote  with  the  negroes";  als 
that  he  wouldn't  be  alone  as  the  gooc 
ladies  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  would  be  then 
with  him. 

Reading  on.  It  developed — ^hol  ho!— 
that  the  reverend  gentleman  was  pas 
tor  of  the  Bull  St.  Baptist  Church  anc 
all  became  clear  as  a  May  morning. 

J.  W.  O. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Russian  Coimt  Promotedi  Now 
Waiter  at  the  Waldorf." 

■you  may  not  think  that  much  of  ■» 
promotion,  but  the  point  Is  that  when 
the  working  classes  driv^  up  to  the  wi 
dorf  in  their  high  priced  autos  and  cor 
swanking  into  tlie  dining  room  in  t 
evening  dress  clothes,  the  last  relic  ol 
proud  but  humbled  aristocracy  can  s] 
green  turtle  soup  down  the-  backs 
their  necks.  R,  Hi  " 

They  thought  on  Oct.  14th  at  Sopifn 

in  Hungary  that  they  have  foimd  til's 
grave  of  Attila.    It  was  a  sorry  night 
for  him  when  he  added  to  his  innum- 
erable wives  the  beautiful  maiden  Ildlco. 
He  wedded  her  with  pomp  and  feasttne 
at  his  wooden  palace  beyond  the  D«p- 
ube,  but  on  the  wedding  night  he  dltc; 
of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  as  others  sev 
by  a  torrent  of  blood  which  d;d  n;  : 
pass  through  the  nostrils  but  "regurg  - 
tated  into  the  lungs  and  stomach. ' 
'     It  the  grave  is  really  found,  the* 
<  will  be  hard  work  to  get  at  tlio  ho  ,y 
Let  Gibbon  tell  the  storj-:  "The  i 
of  Attila  were  enclosed  withr.' 
coflins,  of  gold,  of  silver,  n 
and  privately  buried  in  tl'. 
spoils  of  nations  were  thn 
grave;  the  captives  who  had  oiw 
ground  were  inhumanly  massacif , 
the  same  Huns,  who  had  indulg 
excessive  grief,  feasted,  with  d 
and  intemperate  nurth.  about  u 


Ihe  talc  of  t:..r  ;,;) ,  ,  cotlins  ■ 
one  of  Robert  J.  Ingrrsolls  , 
when  he  violttd  the  tomb  of  the  i  ... 
Wellington. 
The  grave  diggers  fox-' Attlla's  body 
n-p  m:  '; acred  so  that  they  could  not 
ct  place  of  burial.  So  It  was 
c  was  buried,  but  his  sepul- 
vd  ,  (^opstruciod  In  the  bed  of  a 
that  was  diverted  from  its  course; 
.  ater  was  aftei-ward  restored  to  its 
iiannel. 

r  .iSHION  NOTES  FROM  A  STUDENT'S 
THEME 

"  the  World  Wagsi 

?  wore  a  low-necked  dress  and  It 

>\vn  ju.st  to  the  kn.°es. 
uid  ladies'  stockings  are  not  to  be 
"Scribed,  as  they  were  hidden  under  the 
^Ids  of  their  long  skirts."      L.  W.  B. 

ve  little  or  no  fear  of  the  man 
a  ihe  red  flag,  but  I  have  a  whole- 
^Si^f*^"^  °^       unthinking  righteous. 
-IfR  G-  H.  Locke. 

Ihe  average  ape  Is  a  well-behaved  per- 
on:  education  has  taught  us  many  new  , ' 
^  c«-pTtia  Rev,  ft,U_  Ma«assejf,  1  ^ 


''VANITIES' 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

Colonial  Theatre — First  performance 
Bi->ston  of  "Earl  Carroll's  Vanities; 
:th  Edition."  Music  and  lyrics  by" 
Henry  and  Morris  Hamilton;  ad- 
itb>nal  songs  by  Ray  Klages  and  Jesse 
'Mer;  dances  and  ensembles  by  David 
''ayett;  sketches  staged  by  WilUam 
'3u'  directed  by  Carl  C. 

fhis  is  a.  show  chiefly  for  the  eye, 
lough  Moran  and  Mack,  Jolinny  Donley  , 
nd  Julius  Tannen,  as  the  guide,  phil-  1 
oplirr.  friend,  a  rival  of  the  Parisian  ' 
";n:pere,  were  amusing  in  the  approved 
audeviUian  manner.  It  may  be  said 
ii#ifully  that  the  many  girls  were 
aflng,  unusually  'pleasing  to  the  most 
"Oifitlng,  well  trained  in  their  evolu- 
ons  and  control  of  legs  and  arms,  trim 
shapely,  with  faces  expressing  the 
■;  life,  as  If  they  delighted  In  their 
ited  duties  and  were  unconscious 
inexorable  drill  master.  The 
girls"  were  for  once  not  arro- 
^not  giving  the  spectator  the  sug- 
that  each  one  was  saying  to  her- 


Last  evening  saw  i... 
ever  popular  Walter  Gilbert  to  Ills 
irdent  followers  at  the  St.  James.  It 
"/as  a  delightful  occasion  with  floral 
tributes,  wild  enthusiasm,  and  rouging 
I  ovations  for  all  the  cast,  especially,  of 
course,  for  Mr.  Gilbert.  His  Impromptu 
curtain  speech  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act  was  natural,  unembarrassed  and 
fitted  the  occasion  well. 

■  The  play  chosen  for  this  auspicious 
occasion  was  first  given  in  New  York 
two  years  ago  but  there  Is  no  sign  that 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  popular  success. 
The  story  is  very  simple  but  highly 
amusing  and  full  of  life.  An  agreeable 
loafer,  abused  by  everyone,  yet  popu- 
lar for  his  gift  of  judicious  flattery, 
marries  the  heroine  after  she  breaks 
her  engagement  to  a  wealthy  suitor  and 
talks  his  irate  uncle  into  giving  him 
a  Job.  The  first  act  Is  the  best  of  the 
three;  the  second  and  third  tend  to 
drag  owing  to  the  Incessant  repetition 
of  family  quarrels  and  loud  shouting. 

■  The  acting  for  the  most  part  suited 
the  play  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
and  the  delightful  Ruth  Page  rose 
above  it.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
Mary  Hill  and  Charles  Robinson  ceased 
to  be  really  funny  In  the  last  act, 
chtefly  because  they  were  always  just 
the  same.  As  the  disappointed  suitor, 
Frank  Charlton  seemed  too  heavily 
dramatic  and  struck  the  only  jarrine 
note.  t 

All  In  all,  "Applesauce"  Is  excellent 
entertainment,  the  audibility  and  co- 
operation of  the  cast  are  particularly 
to  be  commended.  E  L  H 


V  ■   ^^"^  ..Kdna  Hn>I.ar(l 

r.i„  ■■  ■  -iV  •  ,i  Harold  Thomas 

5- ""a.  AtweU  .Sonia  Ivanoff 

f.-Tly  Beekman   -^Grn^-e,  Hampton 

Fnm.Ms  Eeekman  William  Poslanoe 

f-h'iUi.U Mrs.  Jacques  Martin 

Chapman  Maud  B.  Sinclair 

Howard  Keegan 
an  Puicell 


Mr 
Miss 
Lfon 

Cnniiie  

'''\,'?™"ssa'^<l  Adrian  Roslev 

Dicliio 


'*'p?5jA'"/'"-        •;  Albeit  "Mack 

-I'-loertson  Moiitrosa   clay  Codv 

TIadis  Moore 


SAN  CARLO  OPERA 
COMPANY  IN 'TOSCA' 

Boston  Opera  House — "Tosca,"  by 
Puccini.  San  Carlo  grand  opera  com- 
pany, Aurelio  Gallo,  director.  The  cast: 

Ploria  ToBca  Myrna  Sharlow 

Baron  Searpia  Mario  Vallo 

Mario  Cavaradosai  Franco  Tafuro 

Spoletfa  i  Francesco  Curci 

Soiarroue  Luiifi  dP  Ccsare 

Oesaro  Anrelottl  Andrea  Monirelli 

A  .Sacristan  Natale  Cervi 

A  Jailer.  I..ui^i  de  Cesare 

A  Sheplierd  Boy  Berniee  Schalker 

Conductor.  Carlo  Peroni 

To  an  old-timer  it  proved  an  expe- 
rience, not  one  whit  less,  to  hear 
"Tosca"  once  more,  after  sevetal  years 
without  it.  How  we  ourselves  when 
young,  the  musically  high  and  low 
alike,   did  thrill  at  Pucchil's  work! 

.  J         „    -    -  Musical  folk,  and  the  pubUc,  too,  found 

■Never  mind  the  others,  vou  noor  i         ,  ■  \- 

sp;  just  look  at  me."    All  were  'Scai-pias  motive  the  very  essence  of 


omely  costumed,  and  the  changes 
tasteful,  enhancing  the  natural 
tractiveness  of  the  wearers.  .* 
Conspicuous   among   the   sjRnes  In 
lich  they  figured  were  "Cli/bing  the 
dder  of  Love,"  "The  GlaSs  Finale," 
'.ells  of  the  Belfry."   The  scene  in 
ilch  the  girls  showed  high  in  air 
'     •  '  U  and  courage  was  especi- 
r-.    There  was  singing  by 
iiiald,   Isabel   Mohr,  Cliff 
I        •■'-.be  Stanton;  dances  by  Maxine 
.'Tid  Charley  Stone.  Frances  Mar- 
\<n    and  others,  nor  should  Dorothy 
"the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the 
be  forgotten.   Some  day  an  en- 
ng'manager  will  engage  the  ser- 
■f  the  college  man  who  has  been 
i  by  his  classmates  the  handsomest 

I  word  about  the  comedians.  Moran 
1  Mack  are  well  known  to  frequenters 
vaudeville  houses  and  to  sufferers 
n  the  radio  habit.    To  those  who 
and  heard  these  comedians  their 
as  convicts  on  the  rock  pile  was 
ny:  even  in  repose,  they  were  elo- 
nt;  the  indifference  of  the  one  con- 
tcd  with  the  curiosity  of  the  ques- 
er;  the  laziness  in  speech;  the  ab- 
1  reasoning— all  this  was  delightful  1 
Ing.  Their  other  act  "On  the  Loco- 
!ve"  was  not  so  well  sustained  in  i 
lor.    Mr.  Dooley  in  several  scenes 
broadly  farcical,  apparently  risking 
n  boi      with  heroic  carelessness,! 
1    slap-stick    rough  and 
e  enthusiastic  approval  of 
udieiice,  but  the  best  scene  in 
h  he  took  part  was  "Better  or 
e"  with  the  hospital  doctor,  Mr. 
cott   Insisting    that    his  patient 
Id  be. kept  quiet.    Mr.  Tannen  by 
Introduction  to  various  scenes,  by 
nonologues.  bore  the  burden  of  th( 
ng.    His  talk  was  at  times  witty 
Tie.=;  labored,  as  was  Inevitable  wher 
remembered  that  he  was  forcec 
Ik  against  time,  that  Is,  for  the  ac- 
lodation  of  the  scene-shifters, 
e  lyrics  were  not  often  intelligible, 
that  was  probably  of  small  con- 
nce.  The  music  had  little  distinc- 
Tbe  conductor  and  the  orchestra 
.'ed  a  more  tuneful,  less  common- 
score.    The  theatre  was  crowded 
a  laughing  and  applauding  audi- 

.  JAMES — "Applesauce,"'  a  comedy 
iree  acts,  by  Barry  Connors.  Thl^ 

'Jjinson  Mary  Hil' 

pi  "SOU  ,   Charles  .SchofleK 

J'^ui.'  r.ii.hviM  Edith  Spear< 

'  ■   .Ruth  Kin^ 

'  .John  Winthrop 

.  W:ilt,er  Gilbert 
T'  rink  Charlton 


horror;  Tosca  herself,  and  Mario,  sang 
melodies  —  exquisite  melodies  they 
seemed  when  the  century  was  young — 
that  quivered  and  vibrated  with  the 
very  ecstasy  of  love.  And  Puccini's 
skill  at  devising  music  to  intensify  the 
action  and  to  make  the  dialogue  clear — 
how  the  knowing  did  go  on !  Of  his 
orchestration  as  well,  its  originahty 
and  its  brilliance  scarcely  adequate  1 
words  of  praise  could  be  found.  Well, 
well!  ; 

The  opera  last  night,  after  a  lapse  j 
of  years,  seemed  not  quite  so  masterly  ' 
as  it  used  to  seem.  Much  of  it.  ndt  to  , 
put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  lagged —  i 
and  the  blame  was  not  the  perform-  ' 
ance's.  Tliough  the  dialogue  still  shows  • 
the  cunning  of  Puccini's  hand,  the 
fact  stands  that.  In  opera,  the  less 
there  is  of  talk  the  better.  Of  too  much 
action^ — call  it  rather  activity — the  same 
may  be  said;  much  of  Puccini's  music 
to  accompany  running  about  on  the 
stage  sounds  mighty  footless  today. 

The  melody  remains.    Surely  it  has 
lost  Its  emotional  force,  unless  per- 
chance the  Caruso  of  the  day,  whoever 
1  he  may  be,  braces  it  up  with  some 
of  his  own  emotional  force.    And  yet 
I  It  holds,  this  melody,  the  feature  of 
I  "Tosca,"    most   worth   while.  Over- 
I  luscious  it  may  be,  and  heavy-handed, 
I  but  honest  It  is  and  sincere,  the  gen- 

{  nine  expression  of  its  creators  innate  Arlington  Theatre— George  Ford  pres- 
taste,  of  the  taste,  furthermore,  of  the  ents  Fritz  Leiber  in  the  plays  of  Shakes- 


W.1  lio  Gwjnii; :Hc;^;s;^"iS.y^ 

Hp.'h-  Amelia  Barleon 

Old  Spoffard   Walter  Davis 

Boston  blondes  should  flock  to  the 
Majestio's  post-graduate  course  on 
l"How  to  Extract  Things  that  Last  from 
Gentlemen."  Lorelei  Lee,  queen  of  the 
gold-diggers,  undulates  the  stage  In  the 
person  of  a  blonde-wigged  June  Walker. 
Her  approach  to  a  prospective  male 
quarry  is  a  work  of  art  that  could  not 
be  included  in  the  diary  form  of  the 
book,  a  something  added,  quite  In  char- 
acter^ a  walk  combining  all  the  subtler 
attributes  of  the  snake  with  the  healthv 
precision  of  the  tigress. 

Miss  Walker  steps  straight  from  the 
amusing  pages  of  Anita  Loojgifeow  she 
sustains  that  wide-eyed  gaze  and  flat 
little  voice  and  how  she  can  remain  at 
such  a  pitch  of  artistic  vulgarity  for 
the  entire  three  acts,  are  mysteries 
needing  a  June  Walker  to  solve.  But 
for  her,  and  Edna  Hibbard's  Dorothy 
time  would  pass  slowly  at  the  Majestic! 
Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes"  has  be- 
come a  betwixt-and-between  play;  not 
quite  enough  action  for  farce,  nor  quite 
enough  character  for  comedy.  Lorelei 
herself  is  a  perfect  creation,  but  on  a 
delicate  scale,  hardly  large  enough  for 
a  whole  evening. 

The  minor  characters,  distorted  in  the 
uneven  mirror  of  the  blonde's  mind  in  I 
the  boow  were  grotesques  who  might 
have  reality.  In  the  play,  even  com- 
petent acting  cannot  make  them  l.-e  I 
Belief  falters  at  the  sight  of  even  a 
slightly  crazy  leader  of  society  allowed 
abroad  In  Mrs.  Spofford's  green  silk 
gown,  accompanied  by  such  a  com- 
panion as  Miss  Chapman.  They  could 
never  have  made  that  steamer  The 
New  York  crowds  would  have  been  un- 
manageablf. 

Most  vivid  Is  Loreler's  Interview  with 
the  two  Frenchmen.  Mr.  "Robber" 
Broussard  can  answer  Dorothy's  ques- 
tion, "What  is  a  Frenchman  doing  in 
the  Ritz  anyway?"  For  he  has  business 
there.  He  comes  to  rescue  Lady  Fran- 
cis Beekman's  tiara,  which  Sir  Francis 
Beekman  seems  to  have  lent  Lorelei  the 
money  to  buy.  (It  is  a  shame  that 
scene  Is  omitted,  for  when  we  leave  Sir 
Francis  in  act  one  he  has  only  reached 
the  point  of  promising  a  rather  small 
gold  picture  frame,  delivery  on  arrival 
in  London.)  Mr.  Louis  Broussard  fils 
unto  "Robber,"  appears  as  interpreter, 
finds  the  Follies  graduates  "ravissantes." 
French  shrugs,  tears,  laughter,  invita- 
tions to  dine  (at  the  expense  of  Lady 
Beekman)  fill  the  stage.  Dorothy,  in 
answer  to  the  latter,  "Give  me  a  ring 
in  the  morning."  Robber,  "  wants  a  j 
ring.  Why  not?  We  charge  that  also 
to  Lady  Beekman."  Lines  like  that  I 
v/ant  a  bit  of  acting,  but  the  French- 
men are  capable  and  bow  themselves 


out  In  a  blaze  of  gallantry  and  yellow 

spats. 

Geoffrey  Kerr  does  well  with  his  rath- 
er primary  part,  a  reformer  whose  in- 
hibitions run  riot  all  over  the  stage.  He 
is  especially  convincing  in  act  1,  to  all 
those  who  have  been  seasick. 

Foremost  among  the  lessons  that 
blondes,  and  brunettes,  too,  can  learn 
at  the  Majestic,  is  that  "any  girl  who  is 
a  lady  should  never  have  such  a  good 
time  at  a  party  that  she  doesn't  know 
what  becomes  of  her  jewelry." 

R.  H.  G. 


musical  Italy  of  the  period.    So,  before 
honesty  and  unaffectedness,  hats  off! 

The  performance,  of  its  kind, 
very  good.   Mr.  Personi  bore  off  the 

honors;  he  made  his  little  orchestra  do  vincentio  .  ..W ...  .\.  .Edmund  Forde 

its  very  best,  in  the  way  of  sonority  and  Lucentio   Leonard  wiiiey 

spirit.  Mr.  Valle  did  Searpia  excellently,  |',o'ri"n''s'i2  John  ~ 


peare.    Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  The 
\vas  ,cast: 

B.TPtista   Philip  Quin 


from  the  dramatic  point  of  view  and 
the  vocal,  too.  Miss  Sharlow,  most  suc- 
cessful in  her  more  serious  moments, 
sang  with  exquisite  tone  when  she 
chose  to,  and  as  much  may  be  said  for 
Mr.  Tafuro.  Mr.  Curci  drew  a  sharply 
defined  picture  of  the  police  agent,  and, 
though  he  likes  his  comedy  too  low, 
Mr.  Cervi  made  an  amusing  sacristan. 

The  stage  setting  and  management, 
fairly  good,  could  have  been  so  easily 
bettered  that  it  seems  a  pity  a  few 
details  should  not  be  remedied. 

The  audience,  moderately  large,  ap- 
peared well  pleased.  The  opera  tonight 
will  be  "Rigoletto."  R.  R.  G. 


Majestic  theatre — "Gentlemen  Prefer 
Blondes,"  a  play  in  three  acts,  by  Anita 
Loos  and  John  Emerson.  The  cast: 


   _  BurUe 

Oremio   Lotiis  Leon  HJill 

iTramio   ....Joseph  Singer 

Dioiioello   Claude  Mintz 

Crnmio  Robert  Straus.s 

Curtis   Ethel  Francos  Robert k 

Katharine   Virsrinia  Bronson 

'Bianca   Irbv  Marshall 

Widow   01g:a  Leeds 

Tailor   John  Osgood 

Those  who  attended  the  Arlington 
Theatre  last  night  came  because  they 
possessed  a  love  for  Shakespeare.  It 
jwas  easy  to  tell  this  when  one  saw 
them  perusing  the  text  of  their  dog- 
1  eared,  leather-bound,  editions  during 
.the  intermissions.  Every  one  entered 
[into  the  buffoonery,  and  the  laughs  of 
iGremio  were  echoed  back  to  him  from 
a  merry  house  out  front. 

The  era  of  slap  stick  comedy  and 
custard  pie  hurling  did  not  begin  with 
a  certain  Charles  Chaplin,  but  marry, 
.with  a  bard  of  Avon  who.  in  his  most 
jesting  of  moments,  could  produce  a 
houseful  of  queer  servants  and  a  shrew- 
ish woman  all  overlorded  by  a  whip- 

/ 


cracking  valiant  to  whom,  in  me'ciK-t 

Jl^^°'^  and  respect  are  due. 
Ppfr?,ili  ^"""'^  depiction  of  this  one 
Petruchio  was  at  times   a   little  too 
moi  °r        T''^  speeched  but  for  the 
he  ri^hr  «hrew  with  just 

Win,  fh»  ^"""""^  °^  kindness  comingled 
1^^^.^"°^^''  of  browbeattng. 

durinl  thf  f  ^"""-ely  vixenish 

fhit  lhen  thl'^- ^'^"^  the  result 
mat  when  the  time  approached  for  her 

m^ntJIL'^''^  t°  Pity,  rather 

Ihlf  Itf  j.^      r'^h^y  should  have, 

however  t^!^^'  ^^'^  Katherlne  was, 
stn^^r^V  during  the  last 

stages  of  her  transformation  when  she 
looked  to  her  husband  th^at  Se  might 
give  the  word  whether  it  be  sun  or 
moon  at  which  she  gazed 

fel?°toat''Gr!,mi„"'"^  '"^^ht  have 
ieii  mat  Grumio  was  just  a  bit  hnrp 

some  with  his  attempts  to  be  funnv 
He  was,  perhaps,  too  much  the  cCn 
coneernTn'^%h°.  '"'^^  ^^""^^ts  harS 
house  tL^,^!'^'^^"''  the  country 
nouse.  They  were  in  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  every  moment  that  they  heW  ml 

lma^ke%h?^npV*i"^  ^^'^  share  to 

^e  as  to^iinpT"?^"'^^  ™th 
them  If  ^  ti^^f''  though  some  few  of 
them,  it  is  too  true,  recited  lines  rather 
H^.^^ing  behind  the  characters  and 
=nf °"  them  the  breath  of  re- 
ifhty.  The  ack  of  long  wait"  due  to 
the  excellent  stage  managing,  deserves 
commendaton.    No  longer  is  a  Shakll! 

^^^J.^  thing  Which  the  commute 
may  wish  to  attend  but,  because  of  his 

better  judgment  and  the  last  train  out 
dare  not  venture.  Clubwoman,  schooi 
teacher,  business  man  and  high  schoc 
youngster  may  ail  attend  and  not  have 
JO  stay  in  the  remaining  evenings  of 
the  week  to  recuperate.        F.  B.  B. 

j  'UNDERWORLD'  IS  SHOWN 
'      AT  SCOLLAY  OLYMPIA 
Film  Is  Based  on  Ben  Hecht'a  Story 
of  New  York  Criminals 

"Underworld"  is  being  shown  on  the 
screen  at  the  ScoUay  Square  Olympia 
Theatre. 

It  is  impressive  because  It  makes  one 
think.  In  addition  to  being  splendid  en- 
tertainment. The  unfolding  of  the 
lives  of  underworld  characters  In  an 
environment  of  crime,  their  methods 
of  preying  upon  organized  society,  their 
ferocious  struggles  with  men  paid  to 
uphold  the  law,  and  the  intimate  side 
of  their  natures  in  following  out  im- 
pulses and  emotions  in  love  and  hate, 
provide  the  basis  of  the  story  wrltteii 
by  the  well  known  Ben  Hecht. 

The  gangland  characters  are  por- 
trayed by  George  Bancroft,  gangster 
leader;  Evelyn  Brent,  whose  moral  con- 
sciousness Is  not  awakened  until  she 
falls  in  love;  Chve  Brook,  a  man  of 
good  breeding  who  falls  into  a  life  of 
crime;  Larry  Semon,  a  crook  with  a 
sense  of  comedy,  and  Fred  Kohler 
leader  of  a  gang  oDDOsing  Bancroft 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC 
AT  KEITH'S  THEATRE 

Lew  Cody  and  Grace  Edler 
Have  Individual  Acts 


Henna  and  Juan  Reyes  demonstrated 
at  B.  P.  Keith's  Theatre  last  niglTt  that 
a  program  of  classical  music  is  appre- 
ciated, although  the  Impression  is  abroad 
that  this  Is  a  jazz  age.  Herma  at  the 
piano  and  Juan  on  the  violin  play  with 
a  finish  that  is  deUghtfuI. 

Lew  Cody,  screen  star.  Is  here.  After 
telling  some  stories  about  (pr^ood 
and  the  bad  of  the  motion  picture  artists 
he  suddenly  launches  Into  a  sketch 
showing  his  mastery  of  the  drama.  His 
every  movement  is  visible  from  the 
stage,  so  accustomed  Is  he  to  having  the 
camera  get  every  little  detail.  He  was 
warmly  received.  He  was  scheduled  to 
act  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  Keith's 
this  week,  but  for  some  reason  did  not 
appear  on  the  stage  until  his  own  act 
was  called. 

"Hap"  Famell  and  Florence  are  seen 
in  a  skit  called  "Symptoms  of  .  . 
for  no  reason."  And  it  is  is  just  that! 
But!  They  are  boah  funny.  Hap  par- 
ticularly so.  He  gives  the  kind  of  fun 
that  is  a  revival  of  the  past  where  he 
moves  the  piano  to  the  stool.  His  chat- 
ter with  Florence  is  the  cue  for  scream.s, 
Grace  Edler  is  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful acrobatic  dancers  seen  on  the  local 
stage  In  a  long  time.  She  carries  her 
audience  back  to  the  days  when  Eddie 
Leonard  was  starring  In  black  face  and 
she  gives  a  splendid  exhibition  of  that ' 


Duke  Kohonanaka,  vaudeville  head- 
liner,  and  his  troupe  of  eleven  native 
Hawaiians  present  a  semi-oriental  ex- 
travaganza. 

Lou  London,  brother  of  the  famous 
Jack  London,  novelist,  is  also  another 
headliner  and  offers  an  abundance  of 
humor  that  he  has  amassed  in  his  globe 
trotting  expeditions. 

Five  other  acts  complete  the  pro-i 
gram  for  the  week. 


POTEMKIN  FILM  AT 
SYMPHONY  HALlI 


WHAT  PRICE  GLORY' 
AT  LOEWS  STATE 

KEATON  IN 'COLLEGE' 
AT  LOEWS  ORPHEUM 


Jane  and  Katherin^  Lee 
pear  in  Person 


Ap- 


ANTTA  LOOS  FILM 
AT  MODERN,  BEACON 


The  Russian  film  "Potemkln"  "was 
presented  to  a  Boston  audience  for  the 
first  time  last  night  in  Symphony  hall. 

A  most  amazing  film!  It  is  a  bit 
difficult  to  grasp!  One  looks  about  the 
calm  and  dignified  interior  of  Boston's 

famous  music  hall  for  relief  from  the  Adventure  and  romance  on  the  deep 
gripping  and  terror  ridden  story  on :  ou,^  fh«  v„„v,  m^m^  tv.»  iir,= , 
the  screen,  especially  when  one  remem-  ^ea  give  the  high  lights  to  the  top  hne 
bers  that  the  film  Is  based  on  hlstorl- ,  Picture  at  the  Modem  and  Beacon 
cal  fact,  an  actual  occurrence  of  the '  theatres,  "The  Cruise  of  the  Hellion," 
pJte^Wn  ^^^^^  Prince  a  story  of  a  hidden  treasure  quest  by 

The  direction  and  photography  are  sot  George  Pyper  with  a  cast  Including  Don- 
excellent,  so  thrilling  that  one  is  car- 1  aid  Keith,  Edna  Murphy,  Tom  Sanlschi 
rled  along  with  the  action,  ones  nerves !  and  Sheldon  Lewis.   The  associate  pic- 
become  frazzled,  the  heart  moves  from  ^..-c  i<.  o  o^>v.<>^t,  ^^o^o  '•r>„Kn,.i'.,  "it-,j 
the  left  side  to  an  uncomfortable  placei  ^,"1!  jl^'I^f'iy 


in  the  throat. 


place  I 

For  a  screen  drama  to 


ness,"  a  story  by  Anita  Loos,  and  with  a 

be  so  effectual  Is  indeed  a  great  vie-:  f^f^i^^^^tl  ^/i^^^rit^^'*"  ^""^  ^'^""'^ 
tory  for  the  films.    One  can't  help  Vitaphone  program  com- 


wishlng,  perhaps  for  humanity's  sake,  Efi^L  -r^Vd  7v,  Gigh  and 

that  the  cruel  were  a  Uttle  less  so  M^ri°Sjf"^y'  singers  of Jhe 

and  the  trodden  were  a  Uttle  less  Metropolitan  opera  company,  the  Pour 


trampled. 

Because  the  film  play  is  technically 
so  perfect,  because  director  Eisenstein 

1  spared  no  pains  to  get  his  story,  it 
liaunts  one  like  a  nightmare.  It  Is  art. 
Anyone  seeing  this  picture  can  deny  the 

I  films  no  longer.  If  someone  will  only 
've  us  something  beautiful    as  well 
',  some  of  the  kindlier  Impulses  of 

I  >     iiuman  race  instead  of  the  dramatic 

I  suiierings  of  the  oppressed,  one's 
emotions  might  settle  down  into  peace- 
ful quietude. 

[  The  revolt  of  the  men  because  of 
their  food  on  board  this  Russian  boat, 
their  bravery  under  the  unswerving  heel 
of  a  visionary  Czar  may  be  remembered 
by  many.  The  revolt  took  place  in  1905. 
It  seems  impossible  as  one  views  it  with 
comfortable  cars  huiTying  along  com- 
fortable streets  and  not  a  shot  or  a_ 
scream  to  be  heard.  But  the  film — the~ 
power  of  the  film  leaves  one  uneasy. 

The  accompanying  film  was  Manon 
Lescaut  with  Lya  de  Puttl  playing  the 
title  role.  In  story  and  stage  effects, 
this  film  far  exceeds  the  recent  picture 
made  from  the  same  novel,  acted  by 
John  Barrymore  and  Dolores  Costello; 
but  Miss  Costello  made  a  much  daintcr 
Manon.  The  foreign  players  used  too 
much  make-up,  that  is,  the  two  prin- 
cipals, the  character  parts  were  exceed- 
ingly well  done.  The  story  of  the  Im- 
ported Manon  Is  not  mutilated.  Holly- 
wood has  Imported  stars  and  directors — 
.had  they  thought  of  scenarists?  C.  M.  D. 

DICKBARTHELMESS 
ATWASH.OLYMPIA 


Plays  Football  in  Photoplay  of 
College  Life 


Richard  Barthelmess  scores  again  as 
an  American  boy  of  today  in  his  latest 
picture  "The  Drop  Kick,"  now  at  the 
Washington  Street  Olympla  Theatre.  For 
the  first  time  this  popular  star  has 
essayed  the  role  of  an  American  college 
boy  and  the  story  gives  him  ample 
opportunities  to  display  his  histrionic 
talents.  The  football  sequences  are  ex- 
cellent, principally  because  10  national 
college  football  st^rs,  most  of  whom  are 
All-American  players,  appear  In  these 
scenes.  Drama  is  offered  in  full  measure 
and  the  picture  has  considerable  plot 
for  a  photoplay  of  this  type. 

The  cast  supporting  Barthelmess  Is 
especially  good;  Barbara  Kent  plays  the 
little  girl  who  seems  a  misfit  in  the 
jazzy  scheme  of  college  life.  The  coach's 
wife  is  played  by  Dorothy  Revier,  a 
vampire  of  the  modern  sort  and  a 
clever  and  subtle  actress.  Others  enact- 
ing principal  roles  to  good  advantage 
are  Eugene  Strong,  Hedda  Hopper,  Al- 
berta Vaughn  and  James  Bradbury,  Jr. 

The  Olympia  vaudeville  is  headed  by 
Pimjab,  the  Hindu  mystic,  in  demonstra- 
tions of  Fakirism  and  Sedhuism.  Pun- 
jab,    through    cataleptic  anasthesia, 
1  climbs  a  ladder  of  razor  edged  swords, 
'  withstands  hammer  blows  and  allows 
I  himself  to  be  buried  under  two  tons  of 
sand,  emerging  at  the  end  without  a 
mark  and  with  no  sign  of  distress.  This 
Is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  unusual  acts 
visit  Boston  this  se*son. 


Aristocrats,  vocal  and  instrumental! 
quartet,  and  Rex  Schept,  banjolst. 

The  story  of  the  top  liner  concern! 
the  method  adopted  by  a  wealthy  ship- 
owner to  correct  his  son.  He  has  the 
young  man  shanghaied  aboard  one  of 
his  sailing  ships  bouttid  upon  a  treasure 
hunt.  Trouble  in  the  crew  and  the  at- 
tempts of  a  mutlnotis  pair  to  seize  the 
ship  bring  about  dmmatic  events,  and 
the  presence  of  a  girt  aboard  adds  com- 
plications and  provides  romance  by  the 
young  pair  falling  in  love  with  each 
other.  It  Is  drama  of  lively  and  sen- 
sational action,  well  played  and  di- 
rected. 

The  other  picture  details  the  efforts 
of  a  man  and  woman  to  perform  a  sen- 
sational act  to  have  public  notice  fo- 
cussed  upon  a  brand  of  soap  that  its 
Bale  might  be  promoted.  A  long  air- 
plane trip  is  the  means,  and  attendant 
Incidents  provide  comedy,  drama  and 
the  necessary  romance.  The  air  scenes 
are  especially  thrilling. 


Ml-  Eino  Rallo  has  wrilten  a  book, 
"The  Haunted  Castle:  A  Study  of  the 
Elements    of    English  Romanticism." 
Coleridge  wrote  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
••Garden  of  Cyrus"  that  Browne  found 
••quihcunxes  in  heaven  above,  qum- 
cunxes  in  earth  below,  quincunxes  m  the 
mind  of  man,  quincunxes  in  tones,  in 
optic  nerves,  in  wots  of  tress  in  leaves 
in  evervthing."  It  might  be  said  of  Mr. 
Rallo  that  he  finds  the  influence  oi 
So- ^c'-  Walpole's  "Castle  of  Otranto,' 
Ann  RadcUffe-s  '-Mystenes  of  Udolpho 
and  Clara  Reeves's  "Old  English  Baron 
powerful    with    contemporaneous  and 
subsequent  writers  whose  sto.ieo,  plays, 
poems  contain  . 
"Much  of  madness,  and  more  of  sm 
And  horror  the  soul  of  the  plot. 


fying  winds, 

tic  miracle-woik.-iS  -^"'"-1 
sword,  a  maiden  in  tiistross,  a  pursuer  of 
h'-r  and  a  rescuer  of  her,  lights  that  in 
a  gloomy  passageway  suddenly  go  out 
and  leave  the  lovers  seeking  an  «cape  j 
in  terrifying  darkness.   The  lord  of  the 
castle  is  tortured  by  the  remenibrance 
lof  crimes,  related  or  only  hmted  at  by 
the  narrator;  while  the  young_  hero  s 
'candid,  fearlsss.  romantic.    Mr.  Rallo 
seeks  and  fmds  these  .figments  all  oi 
some  of  them.  In  writers  before  and 
Xr  Walpole.   Mention  castle  or  tower, 
and  you  are  referred  to  Shak^peares 
Issociat^on  of  them  with  murder  As 
a  ghost  adds  to  the  terror  of  the  reader, 
we  have  a  chapter  on  ghosts  and  de- 
moriac  beings  as  found  in  old  English 
Sl°Sds,  Buerger's  ballads,  Scott  By,on, 
Coleridge,   Southey,   Hawthorne,  Poe, 
Cazotte  Bulwer,  Beckford.  Sometimes 
the  relationship  seems  far-fetched,  as 
when  Mr.  Rallo  asks  what  connection 
has  a  wedding  to  do  with  the  rest  of  , 
"The    Ancient   Mariner"?     "We  can] 
hardly  explain  the  matter  otherwise 
than  by  assuming  the  poet  to  have 
been  unconsciously  influenced  by  the 
>  ghosts  at  the  weddings  in  'Der  Geister- 
seher'  and  'Alonzo,'  although  his  poem 
subsequently  takes  a  totally  different 
turn  "    Nor  can  we  accept  Mr.  Rallo  s 
.  b»lief  that  Poe's  "Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher"  bears  a  similarity  to  Hoffman  s 
"Das  Majorat";  that  Poe's  "Masque  of 
the  Red  Death"  was  derived  from  De  i 
Quincey's  "Klosterheim."   Is  it  not  go- 
ing far  afi'Jld  to  find  "The  House  of  the 
Peven  Gables"  an  example  of    the  in- 
herited  'Gothic'   image"— the  ancient 
'Iwelllng,  darkened  by  hideous  crimes 
nnd  the  curse  of  selfishness,  of  the 
Fyncheons?   

Many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  life 
and  writings  of  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis, 
a  personally  gentle  and  blameless  man, 
whose  "Monk"  once  made  a  sensation  j 
throughout  Europe,  was  censored  in  | 
England,  published  In  an  expurgated 
form,  on  account  of  Its  alleged  licen- 
tiousness.  Not  only  Is  there  a  long  ac- 
count of  Lewis's  other  works,  his  plays, 
his  private  record,  his  hopeless  love  for 
a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Argyl  but 
a  chapter  is  .'added  to  monks  in  ite  a- 


room  exciLummg  m  "naa  SS'Sfl  &  Vision 
of  a  woman  with  an  eye  in  each  breast. 

UNCERTAIXTT 

(For  As  the  World  Wags. 
Again  you  come,  following  months  of 

calm- 
To  shatter  walls  I  tho'jght  were  only  too 

well  fortified  against  Intrusion. 
My    body  did  not  know  the  fragile 

strength  of  your's 
Until  you  held  my  head  between  your 
hands  and  kissed  me. 

V.  W.  C. 


"English  girls  eat  more  than  Ameri- 
cans." 
Th?y  show  it. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Rlgolet;  \ 
t^o."  an  opera  in  four  acts  by  Giuseppti  . 
Verdi.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

.   Tina  Pacri 

Tmi1;p  of  Mantua   Thomas.  Alosi'ie 

T'.i.-olplto    Mano  Valle 

'i-.  irafiicile  Andrea  Mmijelli 

>;:icidalena   .Benvce  Schalkev 

ontei-nne   '^'"''^  ' 

■  inle  di  Cpprano    E'oi  Grimar 

'  I  iicssa  di  Ceprano  Frances  MorosuM 

r.iir^a    Franceai-o  (.nrfi 

\  Pas-e    Frances  Mrrosini 

'•■r  inillo    L'liKi  de  Cfsarp 

r.iovanna    Beatrice  Allien 

Passions,  mostly  bad  ones,  rioted 
about  the  stage  of  the  Opera  House 
last  night.  Rigoletto  tasted  the  wages 
of  sin,  while  the  dissolut*  Duke 
stepped  gaily  out  of  the  last  act  to  the 
tune  of  La  Donna  e  Mobile.  Proving 
all  over  again  that  it  may  pay  to  be 
and  it  may  not.  The  audience 


turTarcViminalX  leading  a  double  life. 
Here  one  finds  illustrations  Mat^a- 
rin.  Morosini,  Scott,  Landor,  Hoffmann 
Hugo,  Wilde,  Poe,  and  Stevenson  with 
a  disquisition  on  "double  Personality  and 
the  theory  of  heredity."  Our  old  friend 
the  wandering  Jew  does  not  escape  at- 
tention; the  problem  of  never-ending 
life  brings  in  such  recent  writers  as 
Rider  Halgard  and  Pierre  Benoit,  whose 
"L'AUantfde"  bears  a  close  resemblance, 
as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  to  Hag- 
gard's "She." 

Other  chapters  are  entitled  "The 
Byronic  Hero."  "The  Young  Hero  and 
Heroine  and  Other  Characters,"  "Other 
Themes,"  "Suspense  and  Terror,"  a^d 
"Incest  and  Romantic  Eroticism."  This 
last  is  a  singular  chapter,  beginning 
w'th  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Mo_ 
sale  Law.  coming  down  from  the  Greek 
dramatists  to  Shakespeare  and  other 
Elfzabethan  dramatists  passing  dow^ 
the  line  of  Walpole's  "Mysterious  Moin 


good,  and  it  may 
broke  into  applause  on  the  slightest 
pretext,  from  the  gay  ducal  palace 
opening  to  the  tragic  ending  on  the 
shores  of  Minclo. 

For  Rigoletto,  the  bravos  were  mer- 
ited. Mario  Valle  sang  the  part  beauti- 
fully, acted  with  passion  and  natural-; 
ness.  He  was  in  character  from  his, 
first  entrance  as  the  depraved  Duke's | 
boon  companion,  through  his  heart-; 
break  and  rage  over  the  abduction  of 
Gilda,  to  his  despair  at  her  death. 

Gilda,  while  she  had  a  sense  of  dra- 
matic values  that  kept  her  from  fast- 
ening the  desperate  gaze  of  certain 
gentlemen  of  the  ensemble  on  Conduc- 
tor Peronl,  lacked  warmth.  She  pro- 
duced the  vocal  acrobatics  of  Care 
Nome  from  the  depths  of  her  being  at 
a  considerable  sacrifice. 

As  the  duke,  Mr.  Alcaide  made  his 
first  appearance  in  this  country.  For- 
merly, he  sang  in  Italy.  History-  in  the 
shape  of  his  publicity  manager  does  not  i 
relate  just  where.  He  was  a  handsome 
duke,  with  a  good  leg  and  a  rich  black 
and  gold  doublet,  but  one  wondered  why 
the  ever-recurrent  applause  followed  his 
more  tuneful  passages.  His  voice  was 
too  small,  it  was  lost  in  the  spaces  ot 
the  opera  house.  Was  it  a  fondness  for 
La  Donna  e  Mobile,  or  an  approval  of 
the  theory  that  women  are  light  u 
feathers,  or  a  love  of  beauty  in  taW 
form,-  that  stirred  the  audience? 

Mr.  Peronl  held  his  orchestra,  held 
his  singers,  welded  the  parts  into  a 
whole.  His  choruses  were  good,  notably 
the  song  of  the  conspirators  outside 
Rigolctto's  garden  while  the  unfortunate 
Gilda  was  removed  in  a  sack.  Gentle- 


(see  the  "H^P'^!!?"°'^'alleg^' gi^lt  men  preferred  blondes  once  again  last 
,  lor  «i   — ^  „ioht    Never  was  a  longer  or  blonder 


Shelly,  f yron.        "pvidence'  not  even  night 
i'^^o^Ma^'^-'Mu/t'^''   one  may  wig  then  Gilda's. 
well  ask  what_Shakespeare  IS  dom^^^ 


The  scenery  and  costumes  provided  a 
^L^"  ^^L^v"'''T?^a^e''otto'Rank  Tn  a  most  adequate  romantic  atmosphere  of 
this  Kallery?    Because  ut  ^  ^^^^  Mantua  of  doublets  and  daggers, 

psycho-analytical  Camlet's  love  it  is  sad  to  think  that  Rigoletto  and 

r^"hr"n^ther  there  waf  an  uncon-  Gilda.  the  d'.ike  and  his  courtiers  have 


In  his  study  of  hair-raising  prose  and 
verse  he  finds  this  field  of  literature 
cultivated  by  Englislimen,  among  them 
Shakespeare,  Europeans,  among  them 
Schiller,  the  American  Charles  Brock- 
don  Brown.  He  reminds  one  of  Prof. 
Lowes,  the  author  of  "The  Road  to 
Xanadu"  by  his  indefatigable  research; 
by  Ws  extraordinary  acquaintance  with 

Uterature  that. in  ^J^y  ri'i'^rm\hu- 
remotely.  on  his  subject;  by  the  <^ntnu 
Ja^tic  spirit  in  which  he  works  out  his 
tk^k  The  publishers  in  this  country  arc 
E  P.  mtton  &  CO.  The  book  is  a  large 
octavo-  327  pages  of  text,  over  60  of 
curlo'us  notes^^wi^h  eight  illustrations. 
There  is  no  index,  we  regret  to  saj  ,  loi 
here  an  index  is  sadly  needed.  To  ^.U 
this  or  that  reference,  allusion,  quota- 
Uon,  digression  is  like  searching  for  a 
needle  in  a  haystack.  1 

Mr  Rallo's  starting  point  Is  a  de- 
scription of  what  in  walpole's  miud 
were  the  elements  of  "Gothicism,  if 
literature  were  to  be.  as  he  thought  de- 
sirable, truly  Gothic.  In  a  novel  there 
should  be  a  sombre  castle,  better  ruined, 
with  a  forbidding  landscape;  a  castle 
with  vaults  and  dungeons,  a  mysteri- 
ous tower,  ominous  bell  or  clock,  tern- 


love, 
has 


.  ^^^^Hr  Plement  joined  to  fiUal  again  vanished  from  an  opera-starved 

^"°"'"a"side  ofws'  emotional  We  that  Boston.   R^H.  G. 

has  only  become  apparent  to  him  in  — 
niedre_am^hfeof^l.s^^^^^^^^^^  his 


mmm 

S^r^d^G^anr^^hro^^ce'^c^^^^^ 
feet  that  The  deeper  a  German  commen- 
tator of  Shakespeare  dug  the  dirtier  ne 
became.  ____ 

-The  Haunted  Castle"  Is  as  fascinat- 
ing as  it  IS  remarkable.  Ov^n.A^^^y 
r,L.  something  of  uncommon  interest 
wiU  be  found.  This  is  as  t^^e^  of  me 
lotes  as  of  the  main  body  of  the  book. 

and  in  this  respect  we  are  ^ff.^^^ 
inded  Of  "The  Road  to  Xanadu. 


1  •    and    that    terrifytng  ghost 
story,  "We  Haunted  and„the  Haunters 


"Zanonl" 


  ,      „<.  ••TVi"  House  and  the 

(kno*m_also^as^^  not  r^d  it  again  at 


Brain"— we  "ovm"  ^   fj)  be- 

?r  i^fhfd^rsfd  hifelri;.  years^at 
Knebworth  with  its  tradi 


rooms?  "Sn^^^^^^ 


As  ha.s  already  been  announced.  Mi' 
Koussevitzky  next  Monday  night  li 
Symphony  hall  will  play  the  do'Ale- 
bass  for  the  benefit  of  needy  Rusdai 
students  here  and  abroad.  The  progra" 
will  be  as  follows:  Schubert,  •  Forellen' 
quintet  for  piano  (Rudolph  Ganr),  vio- 
lin (Mr.  Burgin),  viola  (Mr.  Lefranc), 
violoncello  (Mr.Bedetti)  and  double-bass 
^Mr.  Koussevitzky).  Mr.  Koussevitaky 
will  play  as  solos  his  arrangement  for 
double-bass  of  Bruch's  '•Kol  Nidrei"  and 
his  own  Concerto  for  double- b.-.ss.  Ber- 
nard Zlghera  will  be  the  accon.panist. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky  has  addressed  the 
following  letter  to 

•  My  dear  Bostonlans  and  other  friends 
of  New  England: 

•  My  call  is  the  cry  of  distress  of  2\).- 
000  young  people,  of  20,000  poor,  miser- 
able students,  who  are  In  dire 
yet  are  eager  to  study,  greed> 
but  unable  to  complete  their  ec  .. 
if  you  will  not  help  them. 

"You  Americans,   who  V.-^o' 
rk  is,  what  science  a: 


ll 


ii'*^n;  you  who  are  touched  by  deseiv- 
charlty,  you  will  understand  and 
.tic  them. 

You  would  suffer  In  the  depths  of 
L  ir  hearts  If  you  got  a  glimpse  of  their 
r  omy  lives.  I  have  seen  their  suffer- 
^'S,  their  dank  and  dismal  lives,  and, 
•the  same  time,  their  still  strong  long- 
f  for  knowledge.    It  gave  me  the 
M'ength  to  v/ork  with  this  concert  in 
jw,  and,  with  a  desire  to  produce  the 
^  lusual.  I  began  to  study  again  an  in- 
rument  which  I  had  almost  forgotten 
xanse  of  my  other  art. 
"I  appeal  to  you  with  a  cry.  Come  to 
his  concert!    It  will  bs  at  Symphony 
all  on  Monday  evening,  Oct.  24.  And 
smembsr  that  while  receiving  aesthe- 
c  enjoyment,  you  will  be  saving  at  the 
ame  time  these  young  men  and  women. 

"That  evening,  conscious  of  man's 
luty  toward  man,  you  will  proudly  come, 
am  sure,  to  cause  the  light  of  knowl- 
Ige  to  sh'ne  again  in  the  <lawn  of  these 
udents.  Think  of  the  immei^e  joy  and 
^ace  you  will  bring  to  them  by  giving 
lem  the  means  to  finish  their  studies. 
"My  thanks  are  the  thanks  of  20,000 
nfortunate  ones,  whose  hearts  will  now 
eat  more  strongly  at  the  words,  Boston, 
merica!   Most  cordially. 

"SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY." 


Aiuong  musicians  Clierubini  was  \vr^. 
stocked  with  names:  Maria  Luigi  Zcno- 
bio  Carlo  Salvatore  Cherubini,  yet  Bee- 
thoven thought  lie  was  the  greatest 
composer  of  his  contemporaries.  This 
non  sequitur  should  remind  one  of 
Artfemus  Ward's  little  anecdote  In  his 
lecture  delivered  in  London:  "I  met  a 
man  in  Oregon  who  hadn't  any  teeth — 
not  a  tooth  in  his  head — yet  that  man 
could  play  on  the  bass  drum  better 
than  any  man  I  ever  met." 

Other  concerts  next  week:  Tuesday. 
Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Lorraine  Fos- 
ter, soprano.  Wednesday,  Jordan  hall, 
8:15  P.  M.,  Kate  and  James  Friskin 
with  music  for  two  pianos  (assisted  by 
Marie  Nichols  and  others  in  a  concerto 
by  Bach).  Thursday,  Jordan  hall,  8:15 
P.  M.,  Gil  'Valeriano,  tenor.  Friday, 
Symphony  hall,  2:30  P.  M.,  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.  Saturday,  Jordan 
hall,  3  P.  M.ii  Raymond  Havens,  pianist. 
Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Boston 
SymiDhoay  orchestra. 


The  program  of  the  Symphony  con- 
rts  of  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday 
ening  is  announced  asfoJlow.-  :  Haydn, 
vmphony,  G  major  (B.  &  H.  13),  writ- 
n    for    Paris;    Prokofieff,    "Le  Pas 
Acier"    ("Ballet   of  Steel");  Ravel, 
"viother  Goose";   Loeffler,  "A  Pagan 
)cm"  (after  Virgil).    Prckofl^lT's  bal- 
1 1  \v;is  produced  at  Paris  by  the  Ballet 
Rufs    on  June  7,  1927.    London  also 
^aw  it.  The  scenario  is  supposed  to  pic- 
ure  Russia  in  1920.  The  second  part  is 
"scriptive  of  factory  life. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
A  is  thus  announced:  Handel.  Con- 
rto,   D   minor,  Grosso  for'  strings; 
megger,  music  for  "Phedrc";  Ravel, 
cond    Suite    from    "Daphnis  and 
lice";  Tchaikovsky,  Symphony,  F  mi- 
>r.  No,  4. 

Isabel  Richardson  Molter,  soprano, 
.11  give  a  recital  tonight  in  Jordan 


Respijjhi's  nD"?  opera  based  on  Haupt- 
mann's  play  "The  Sunken  Be!l"  will  be 
produced  in  Hamburg  this  month.  He 
is  not  the  first  to  take  this  play  for 
a  libretto.  Heinricli  Zoellner's  opera 
was  brought  out  in  Berlin  28  years  ago. 
Zoellner  was,  in  1890,  the  conductor  of 
the  Liederkranz  in  New  York.  His 
cantata  "The  New  Yorld"  was  awarded 
a  prize  at  Cleveland  in  1892.  His 
"Sunken  Bell"  has  had  many  perform- 
ances. May  Respighi'3  be^^as  fortunate! 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Martha, 
an  opera  In  four  acts,  by  Predriich  von 
Flotow.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Lad.v  Harriet  Tina  Pafsi 

Nancv   ..   Beniice  ScliaJkei 

Lionel   Guiseppe  Baibolt 

Plunkett   Giuseppe  IiUenaiit- 

Sheriff    Luiri  ile  Cesar 

Tristan  Natale  Cerv 

Conduotor.   Carlo  Peroni. 

Gay,  irresponsible,  charming — Marthf 
is  too  happy  for  the  uses  of  this  world 
The  San  Carlo  company  on  the  music 
of  Frederich  von  Flotow  carried  us  to 
a  bright,  impossible  land  where  English 
Lady  Harriets  and  Nancys  and  EngUsh 
peasants  sang  in  Italian,  with  gestiwes 
most  Latin  and  snapping  black  eyes. 
There  was  no  worry  in  this  coimtry, 
not  a  single  Inhibition  had  entered 
there.  The  English  peasants  had  the 
grand  manner,  they  lived  and  loved 
with  a  Mediterranean  joie  de  vivre. 
Lionel  was  Lionello.  It  was  all  very  ' 
delightful,  with  the  opera's  pretty  music 
well  played  and  sung. 

Mr.  Peroni  gave  a  most  enjoyable 
"Overture."    Prom  there  pleasure  in 


ill  at  8:15  o'clock.   She  will  sing  four   creased.     Lionello  was  well  sung  by 


ngs  by  Richard  Strauss  which  are  not 
0   familiar:    "Ocean,    Thou  Mighty 
It!,"  from  "Oberon,"  and  songs  by 
■.  Georges,  Ferrari,  Fourdrain, 
jii,  Cyril  Scott,  Bantock,  Mueh- 
l-'oster.  Lester  and  Manney. 

The  concert  in  Symphony  hall  next 
inday  afternoon  will  be. given  by  Ger- 
idlne  Farrar. 

The  concerts  next  Sunday  at  the 
loston  Public  Library  will  be  given  by 
laramond  Thompson  singing  in  cos- 
ine Folksongs  of  the  British  Isles, 
nr    and  the  South  at  3:30  o'clock, 
the  Tokar  String  Quartet  at  8 
These  concerts  are  free  to  the 


Echaniz  will  play  the  piano  in 
hall  next  Monday  night:  Bach- 
1,  Chaconne.   Brahms.  Rhapsody 
minor.  Chopin,  Barcarolle,  Polo- 
op.  53.   Debussy,  Hommage  a  Ra- 
leau,  Kreisler-Rachmaninoff,  Liebeslie^. 
Ibeniz-Godowsky,    Tango.  Granados, 
3  de  Concierto.    Grieg.  Nocturne. 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  11. 
Echaniz  is  a  Cuban,  born  at  Gua- 
lacca,  near  Havana.  His  father  was 
St  teacher.   Later  he  took  lessons 
acio  Telleria  (he  has  composed 
pieces  and  operas)  and  Alberto 
.  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Fal- 
nservatcry  at  Havana.  Mr.  Echa- 
it  9ame  out  as  a  professional  pian- 
Havana  in  1919.  In  1920  he  came 
York.  He  has  played  with  Mr. 
and  Mm.e.  Bori  on  their  concert 
Last  Sunday  he  gave  a  recital  in 
York. 

is  said  that  Echanlz's  full  name  is 
Maria  del  Sagrado  Corazon  de 
z  y  de  Justriani;  tliat  his  man- 
hi  Havana  wa.s  shocked  by  the 
of  it,  not  suited  for  a  poster.  Yet 
lOt  so  awe-inspiring  a  name  as  that 
^ginn's  Irishman,  who  fell  in  love 
B  lady  of  Leith: 
"JDs  name  was  a  terrible  name,  indeed. 
Being  Timothy  Thady  Mulligan." 


Giuseppe  Barsotti.  who  was  dear  and 
then  more  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
audience,  until  "M'appari,"  when  he 
must  repeat.  Lionello's  gentle  birth 
surely  did  out,  for  Mr.  Barsotti's  peas- 
ant had  all  the  savoir-faire  of  a  prince. 

Miss  Tina  Paggi  seemed  more  at 
home  with  her  part  as  Lady  Harriet 
than  last  night  as  Gilda.  Her  hght  clear 
voice  was  better  suited  to  the  cardboard 
English  lady  frolicing  as  a  serving-maid 
at  a  rustic  fair.  Entering  mto  the 
mischievous  spirit  of  Nancy.  Miss 
Schalker  was  excellent  as  Lady  Harriet's 
maid.  The  quintet,  "Ah!  che  voi  perdonl 
iddio."  simply  drove  dull  care  away,  and 
even  made  everyone  completely  forget 
the  scenery. 

Forever  and  ever,  we  must  hear  the 
San  Carlo  Company  with  all  the  spirit 
and  gravity  in  the  world  singing,  in  na- 
tive Italian,  most  charming,  rippling 
sentiment  on  nut  brown  ale,  the  last 
rose  of  summer,  and  honorable  British 
love.  R.  H.  G. 


2  OPERAS  GIVEN 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Caval- 
leria  Rusticana,"  an  opera  in  one  act 
by  Pietro  Mascagni  and  "PagUacci,"  an 
opera  in  two  acts  by  R.  Leoncavallo, 
Carlo  Peroni,  conducting.  The  casts 
were  as  follows: 

CAVALLERIA  RUSTICANA 

Santuzza  Glad,vs  Axmaii 

Lola  ;  Coe  Glade 

M.Tiiia  Lucia  Beatrice  Altieri 

Turiddu  Franoo  Taluro 

Alflo  Giuseppe  Interrante 

PAQLIACCI 

Nedda  Myrna  Sharlow 

Canio  Fernando  Bertini 

Tonio  Edward  Albano 

Silvio  Franco  Taluro 

Beppo  Francesco  Curci 

It  has  been  said  that  acting  is  the 
least  part  of  opera.  This  was  not  the 
case  in  "Cavalleria"  last  night.  Eyes 
hands,  thoughts  were  synchronized  with 
the  words  and  the  music.  The  dra 
matic  situations  were  heaped  and  coiled 
one  upon  another. 

The  effect  may  have  been  enhanced 
by  the  personal  appearance  of  the  per- 
formers. They  looked  their  parts.  Lola 
was  pretty  and  gay,  Santuzza  was  long 
and  wan.  Turiddu  was  every  inch  a 
carefree  lover  and  Alfio  was  calm  and 
polite  until  he  had  reason  to  be  other- 
wise and  then  he  continued  to  be  calm. 
The  players  were  pleasing  and  earned 
their  applause  which  was  given  them  in 
good  measure.  Their  zest  was  refresh- 
ing. 

Mr.  Peroni's  ensembles  were  good  al- 
though the  opening  chorus  of  the  first 


'  :  .  ■  >  volume  to  the  instruments" 
ill  a,U  other  instances  Mr,  Peroni  made 
his  music  clear  and  bright  and  built  ur 
his  climaxes  nobly. 

The  singing  honors  were  shared  bj 
Franco  Tafuro,  Coe  Glade,  Gladys  Ax- 
man,  Giuseppe  Interrante  and  Edwarc 
Albano.  The  audience  "was  frank,  scat- 
tering bravos  and  hisses  in  a  mannei 
not  often  seen  and  heard  in  Bftston. 

C.  M.  D. 


A  few'  days  ago  Mr.  Egbert  W,  A. ' 
Jenkinson  asked  why '  John  Fisko  was 
dismissed  from  the  faculty  of  Ha^^'a^d 
University;  also  where  were  the  Haw- 
thorne rooms.  We  have  received  the 
following  letters: 
As  the  World  Wags; 

Replying  to  the  question  asked  "by 
Mr.  Egbert  W.  A.  Jenkinson  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  dismissal  from  the  faculty 
of  Harvard  of  John  Fiske.  I  will  sav. 
that  it  was  because  of  Mr.  Fiske's  views 
on  evolution. 

I  quote  from  the  "Life  and  Letters  of 
John  Fi.ske,"  by  John  Spencer  Clark: 

"It  was  hoped  by  Fiske's  friends  that 
a  better  understanding  of  his  philo- 
sophical views  and  the  demonstratiou 
of  his  rare  qualifications  for  historical 
instruction  woiild  greatly  mitigate,  if 
not  entirely  overcome,  the  theologic 
prejudice  against  him  at  the  college, 
so  that  he  might  at  least  be  given  the 
assistant  professorship  of  history.  But 
it  should  be  considered  that  the  con- 
troversy over  Darwinism  and  evolution 
was  at  its  height,  and  that  positivism, 
Darwinism  and  evolution  were  jumbled 
together  by  the  theological  folk  as  the  i 
latest  form  of  scientific  infidelity,  which 
not  only  antagonized  common  sense 
but  also  insulted  a  divinely  revealed 
religion  by  presenting  man  with  his  ra-  , 
tional  mind  as  descended  (we  should 
now  say  ascended)  from  a  simian  an- 
cestry-. It  sliould  also  be  considered 
that  the  theologic  dogma  of  man',.:  spe- 
cial creation  by  divine  fiat  was  affirmed 
within  the  college  as  an  ultimate  truth 
of  science  by  Agassiz,  with  all  the  weight  , 
of  his  great  influence.  - 

"Fiske's  pronounced  Darwinian  and 
evolutionary  views  had  the  effect,  there- 
fore, of  uniting  all  these  influences  into 
bitter  opposition  to  his  holding  any  per- 
manent position  in  the  instruction  at 
the  college;  and  the  opposition  was  so 
pronounced  that  President  Eliot  did  not 
again  nominate  him. 

"Fiske's  labors  in  the  department  of 
liistory.  for  the  spring  term  of  1870 
were,  therefore,  the  full  extent  of  his 
instruction,  but  by  no  means  the  meas- 
ure of  his  work  at  Harv-ard." 

'Wliitman.        ARTHUR  T.  COLE. 


To  be  sure,  the  Harvard  drum-major 
did  attempt  a  come-back  by  discharging 
a  cep-pistol  during  one  of  the  musical 
numbers — an  imprecedented  bit  of  orig- 
inality— but  in  the  opinion  of  most  of 
the  men  about  me  in  the  Stadium,  the 
Harvard  team  deserved  no  credit  for 
this. 

Indeed,  a  woman  just  behind  me 
screamed,  and  said  that  foottjall  was 
getting  pretty  rough  nowadays. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Low  bridge  ahead,"  warned  the  bus 
conductor.  "Keep  your  seats  and  face  to 
the  front."  "Oh,"  chirped  the  sweet 
young  thing.  "It  can't  be  did." 

THE  NEEDLER. 


As  the  World  Wags; 

Mr.  Jenkinson  wishes  to  know  where 
the  Hawthorne  rooms  were. 

About  1878  I  attended  a  course  of  lec- 
tures by  James  T.  Fields  at  HawthoiTe 
hall  on  Park  street,  Boston.  The  hall 
was  up  one  flight  over  a  store  about 
halfway  up  the  hill.  The  building  at 
that  time  was  quite  a  fine  one,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  still  stands.        A.  L.  V. 

Brookhne. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

There's  a  church  bulletin  board  on 
Columbus  avenue  that  does  not  express 
the  stereotyped  sentiments  syndicated 
from  some  "epigi-am  bureau." 

This  week  the  text  reads: 

"Ruth  Elder  did  not  forget  her  lip- 
stick; we  wonder  whether  she  remem- 
bered her  Bible."  SHARPE"YES. 

"SOPHISTRY" 

(For  As  the  '\\orld  Ways) 

"Can  one  feel  bitter  all  life  long?" 

Ah.  no.  my  friend,  ah,  no! 
A  heart  that  once  was  frozen  hard 

Will  melt  from  ice  to  snow. 

For  years  are  like  the  warm  sunUght 

That  softens  every  woe. 
And  brightens  all  gray  memories 

Once  tarnished  of  their  glow. 

"Can  one  feel  happy  all  life  long?" 

Ah,  no,  my  friend,  ah,  no! 
A  heart  tliat  once  was  bubbling  o'er 

Will  beg  the  winds  to  blow  

For  sorrow's  like  a  rock-ledged  pool 
Where  soggy  mosses  grow. 

And  tepid  water  can't  be  cooled 
Without  an  overflow. 

HELEN  R.  M ANSON. 


UNNECESSARY  ROUGHNESS  j 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Years  ago  Mr.  Dooley,  describing  to 
Ml-.  Hennessey  the  game  of  "goluf,"  said, 
in  substance:  "The  man  what  has  the 
smallest  boy  to  carry  his  stacks,  it  counts 
him  wan." 

Applying  this  principle  of  scoring  to 
the  Harvard-Holy  Cross  game  last  Sat- 
urday: As  Holy  Cross  certainly  had  the 
fanciest  djimi-major  ever  seen  on  the 
I  ui  "Stewed  "Sit  us  add  "wan"  to  her  score. 


As  the  World  Wags: 

We  decided  Sunday  night  that  nobody 
seemed  to  want  to  buy  our  radio,  that 
as  long  as  we  had  the  danied  thing  we 
might  as  well  use  it,  and,  being  it  was 
Sunday  night,  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  listen  to  a  sermon.  The 
preacher  was  telling  about  some  great 
general  who  had  the  best  army  and  the 
best  men  and  the  best  arms  and  the 
best  plans  and  the  best  position  and 
everything,  but  who  got  licked  out  of 
his  boots  because  he  didn't  have  God. 
We  got  interested,  but  just  then  the 
preacher  said  tiiat  unless  they  have 
God  in  them  all  our  "institooshuns" 
would  fail.  We  quit  right  there.  And 
we'd  probably  got  a  lot  of  good  out 
of  that  sermon  and  been  a  nobler  and 
a  better  man  but  for  that  "institoo- 
shuns." For  that,  to  us,  is  worse  than 
crime.  R.  H.  L. 

"AND  FREEDOM  SHRIEKED" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

At  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of 
Kosciusko  the  other  day,  it  was  to  be 
noticed  that  there  was  little  or  no 
agreement  among  the  distinguished 
speakers  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Polish-American  military  hero's  name. 
Gov.  Fuller  eulogized  him  as  Kossy- 
yusko.  Mayor  Nichols  lauded  him  as 
koski-usko,  and  Gen.  Jackson  praised 
him  as  K'shusko.  Apparently  the  dig- 
nitaries did  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
agree  on  any  rules  before  they  went 
into  action. 

In  viewing  Mi-s.  Kitson'S  very  satis- 
factory effigy  from  certain  angles,  one 
•'ces  that  the  general  seems  to  be  carry- 
ing a  newspaper  imder  his  right  arm, 
the  headlines  noticeable  and  legible. 
The  crowd  at  the  unveiling  seemed 
weU  pleased  with  the  figure,  but  a 
group  of  PoUsh  matrons  near  the  sta- 
tue voiced  their  disappointment  that 
he  had  no  horse.  R.  de  R. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  A  "KELLY  " 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Little,  Small  &  Co.  received  a  big 
order  for  some  medium  priced  hats. 
Felt  &  Co.  furnished  the  material,  se- 
cured from  Straw  Bros.,  who  were  a 
long  time  delivering  because  the  order 
found  them  short.  Rush  Bros,  got  a 
hurry  order  for  the  satin  linings,  which 
only  Silk  &  Son  could  furnish,  and 
Edge  &  Co..  the  successful  bidders  for 
I  the  bindings,  supplied  bands  made  by 
i  the  Gold  Co.  The  boxes  were  made  by 
the  Ca.se  Co.,  and  the  hats  were  trans- 
ported by  Winter  &  Spring,  truckmen. 

The  jobbei-s  furni.shed  situations  to 
not  a  few  men  required  to  handle  the  j 
order,  and  they  branded  the  nats  "Avi- 
ation," because  of  the  sm-prises  encoun-  \ 
tered.  J.  D.  RUSSELL.  ' 

ISABEMOLTER  1 

Isabel  Richardson  Molter,  soprano, 
with  Harold  Molter,  accompanist,  gave 
a  recital  last  night  in  Jordan  hall.  Her 
program  was  as  follows:  Strauss,  Breit 
ueber  mein  Haupt.  Ach  lieb  ich  muss 
nun  scheiden,  Heimkehr.  Wie  sollten 
wir  gehim  sie  halten.  Beethoven,  "Ab- 
schenUcher"  from  "Fidelio."  Coquard, 
Hai-luli.  Georges,  La  Pluie,  Nuages. 
Ferrari,  Le  Miroir.  Fourdrain,  Carna- 
val.  Mallinson,  My  Garden;  Snowflakes 
Cyril  Scott,  Lullaby.  Bantock,  Feast  of 
Lanterns.  Muehlert,  FuUfiUment.  Fos- 
ter, My  Menagerie.  L%ster,  Nocturne. 
Manney,  May  Morning. 

The  program  was  not  at  all  conven- 
tional. Mme.  Molter  passed  over  the 
shop-worn  songs  of  Strauss,  which  are 
dear  to  many  singers  because  they  think 
them  sure  to  bring  applause.  What- 
ever one  may  think  of  the  inherent 
merits  of  those  chosen  for  last  even- 
ing, the  singer's  art  made  them  at  least 
endurable,  although  the  fuier  quaUties 
of  this  art  were  shown  later  in  the  con- 
cert. 

j  As  one  would  not  have  the  music  of 
;the  modern  ballets  transferred  fiom 
ilhe  theatre  to  the  concert  hall,  so  one 
'would  not  have  grand  opera  arias 
wenched  from  the  proper  situation  in 
the  dramatic  action,  for  they  then  .n- 
pvitablv  lose  full  significance. 
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It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  aear  'jo-i 
quard's   music   to  Xavievde  Matstre's! 
verses  again,  and  Mme.  Molter  saug  it  i 
superbly,  running  the  gamut  of  cmo- 1 
tion  from  tender  love-longing  to  fiery  j 
denunciation  and  the  spirit  of  reveugf. ' 
A  good  many  years  ago  this  song  nas 
frequently  heard  in  recitals.    No  one 
within  our  recollection    has  so  fully 
grasped  its  meaning  and  given  it  such 
eloquent  expression  as  Mme.  MoUci. 

That  a  singer,  when  she  steps  on  the 
platform,  is  technically  equipped  was 
formerly  taken  for  granted.  In  these 
days  half-baked  singers,  male  and  fe- 
male after  then-  kind,  pushed  by  their 
teachers  or  persuaded  by  mistaken 
friends,  gaily  come  before  the  public 
and  show  a  lamentable  lack  of  sclrjol- 
ing  and  no  idea  of  interpretation. 

If  they  think  they  can  sing  the  notes 
as  they  are  on  the  page  and  with 
fairly  pure  intonation,  they  are  o\i- 
tent.  They  hear  the  applause  and  be- 
lieve they  have  triumphed  gloriouilj. 

Now  Mme.  Molter's  voice  has  not  only 
been  admirably  schooled,  and  the  voice 
itself  has  pure  lyric  quality.  When  the 
upper  tones  are  not  forced,  she  inter- 
prets with  an  understanding  that  is 
rarely  found.  What  profit  voice  and 
technical  proficiency  if  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  brain  and  soul?  That  Mme. 
Molter  sings  with  nuances  of  sentiment 
that  do  not  fritter  away  the  general  el- 
fect,  destroy  the  prevailing  thought  ot 
poet  and  composer,  nor  anticipate  tne 
climax;  that  she  can  be  dramatic  with- 
out sacrificing  to  beauty  of  phrase;  that 
she  can  move  her  hearers  by  a  subt'e 
sustained  appeal— all  this  was  shown 
by  her  interpretation  of  the  first  and 
second  groups  alone. 

Mr.  Molter  played  in  the  manner  of  a  \ 
sympathetic  musician,  helpful  accom-  i 
paniments.    An  audience  of  good  size 
was  justly  warm  in  approval.  I 

Japanese   Charming   in  the 
Title  Role 


^et  ourot  a 
>if  beauty  or 
I'lnotional  loixn.  nor  lould  she  always 
let  her  surpassing  rhythm  have  full 
play. 

Why  should  she?  Operatic  conduct- 
ing is  not  an  art  to  be  acquired  over 
night.  With  it  all  Miss  Leglnska  did 
well,  far  better  in  the  second  act  than 
in  the  first.    Give  her  time  and  oppor 


ballet,  In  two  tabieffinr,  TCpjesefils^Two 
aspects  ot  Russian  life,  "the  stories  and 
legends  of  the  countryside,  and  the 
mechanism  of  the  factories."  Prokofi- 
eff,  who  arranged  the  Suite  for  the  con- 
cert hall,  took  his  material  chiefly  from 
the  second  act.  Doing  this  he  made  a 
mistake. 

Agesilaus  being  desired  to  hear  a  man 
that  naturally  counterfeited  the  night- 
he  would  not  hear  him 


for" an  ope?^a'^'^cc^4"unv'a.'^^  ingale's  voice    he  would  not  hear  n.m 

l^a'y%r'rsUpS'""i;.'pit?%'om1  «•  "f  have  Oftentimes  heard  the 
people  of  vision  and  means  do  not  char-  „!  of, 


ter  for  her  a  theatre  and  let  her  make 
of  it  a  sort  of  "Old  Vic"  in  Booton 
Why  not? 


And  so  one  asked  to  hear  the  music 
of  Prokofieff  that  in  the  concert  hall  is 
supposed  to  portray  in  tones  "all  kinds 


The  opera  tonight  will  be  "La  Travi-  of  mecharusrn  from  the  stearn  hamme^^ 


ata." 


R.  R.  G. 


Arlington  Theatre.  George  Ford  pre- 
sents Fritz  Lelber  in  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare.  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  pet.  20,  21  and  22  "Twelfth 
Night."   The  cast: 

Orsino  Leonard  Willej 

Sebastian     .  .  .  .'   John  iUmm. 

Antonio  Joseph  bmeet 

X  sea  captain  Edmund  Ford< 

Valentine   Francis  Dears 

Curio   ..^  ..Alan  VVillcj 

Sir  Tob.v  Belch  .....Louis  I-con  Hall 

Sir  Andrew  Afftiecheelc.  John  Burke 

Malvolio  Frit/,  Lieher 

Fabian  Philip  Quin 

Feste   ,  Robert  Strauss 

Olivia  Irb.v  Marshall 

Viola   Ethel  Ta.vlor 

Maria   ti. .  Vir  inia  Bronson 

First  ofTicer   .       .Edwin  Dears 


to  the  most  delicate  weaving  machines 
with  Russians  vigorously  at  work,  might 
courteously  decline  the  invitation,  say- 
ing: "I  have  been  near  a  boiler  factory 
and  riveters  were  making  day  hideous 
across  the  street  from  my  house  only 
l&stj  week  ** 

Not  only  is  the  music  of  this  act  as 
it  was  heard  yesterday  noisy,  but  the 
constant  repetitions  of  raucous  measures 
were  soon  monotonous  and  Prokofieff  for 
once  seemed  a  boisterous  bore. 

On  the  stage  the  repetitions  are  for 
changing  evolutions  of  the  ballet,  so 
that  the  eye  and  mind  are  interested, 
while  the  mtisic,  giving  emphasis  to  the 
bustling  movements,  is  not  considered 
by  the  spectator  as  the  all  important 
thing.  As  one  is  seated  in  the  theatre 
the  eyes  receive  the  chief  impression; 


"Madame  Butterfly,"  opera  by  Puc- 
cini. San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  company,  j 
Aurelio  Gallo,  director.  The  cast:        ,  j 

M^idamo  Butterfly  Hizi  Kwke  i 

SnziiUi   ■  Berniee  ShalKer 

I  n   P.  Pinkerton   Giuseppe  Barbotti 

1  K.'te  Pinkerton   Frances  Morosinl 

I  sh.M-pless   Jfano  V  .-ille 

Coro  •..  Francesco  Curd 

^  ipi.niliiro   L,i\lirl  De  Cesare 

•lb"  Bonze    .........  Natale  Cervi 

Conductor.  Ethel  Leerinska. 
j    The  performance  had  many  merits. 

rhs  small  roles,  for  instance,  were  all 
'  V?!!  done  and  there  was  one  veritable 
j  ".Tbinet-piece  of  characterization  on  ex- 
'  '-;  bition  in  the  slippery,  unctuous  rogue, 
i  Mr.  Curci  made  of  Goro.  | 
j    Mr.  Curci.  unlike  most  singers  who 
I  -.ortray  marriage  brokers  on  the  stage, 
knov/s  how  to  sing;  a  true  master  he  is 
I  of  diction.    The  rhythm,  furthermore, 
'  of  every  turn  of  his  body  ought  to 
■crve  as  a  model  to  those  of  his  col- 
'eagues  less  richly  endowed  in  this  '  jn- 
•■- mental  of  art— to  all  of  them,  to  put 
;  bluntly.   He  looked,  by  the  way,  this 
lancal  of  Japan,  in  his  green  polonaise. 
I  -\nd  the  way  he  dressed  his  hair,  like 
'  -rany  a  good  old  woman  above  in  New 
I  H--rp3hire  or  Vermont, 
j    Then  there  was  Mr.  Barsotte,  who 
I  never  offended,  and  Miss  Schalker,  too, 
i  deserving  of  no  less  praise.    Mr.  Valle 
-cdded  much  to  the  evening's  pleasure 
.  ilh  his  consul,  who  might  well  have 
o?.s3ed,  from  his  looks  and  bearing, 
I  for  a  Yankee.   In  the  second  act  scene 
'  with  Butterfly,  he  conducted  himself 
v%'ith  rare  tact  and  sympathy,  and  that 
scene  above  all  he  sang  extremely  well. 

But  "place  and  dames"  was  the  order 
of  the  evening;  Miss  Leginska  and  the 
Japanese  lady,  Miss  Koyke,  the  excel- 
lent audience  had  gone  out  for  to 
,  see  and  to  hear.   The  lady  from  Japan 
to  begin  with  the  greater  stranger,  was 
worth  the  going  to  see,  a  small  creature 
of  notable  charm,  who  moved  with  the 
grace  of  a  trained  ballerina,  who,  like 
a  mime  of  remarkable  skill,  gave  force 
and  meaning  to  every  pose  and  gesture,' 
An  actress  of  ample  technical  re- 
source, and,  of   higher  importance,  a 
;  woman  of  imagination.  Miss  Koyke  set 
forth  last  night  a  Butterfly  of  gaictj 
■  unforced  in  the  first  act,  of  pathos  lalei 
genuinely  touching 

bhe  is  endowed  with  a  small  voice  of 
'  delightful  quality  except  on  the  rare  oc- 
casions when  she  is  led  to  force  it,  a 
'  voice  like  a  slender  thread  of  silver, 
knowing  how  to  manage  it  adioitly,  sh? 
used  it  to  fine  advantage  in  the  liijhtcr, 
conversational  passages.    For  the  more 
lyrical   episodes   she   showed   a  keen 
rhythmical  sense,  sure  feeling  for  a  mel- 
ody's shape,  and,  in  "Un  bel  di,"  an  in- 
sight into  character  which,  in  connec- 
tion with  her  musicianUness,  did  away 
vith  much  of  the  air's  ordinary  quality, 
he  was  warmly  applauded 
So  was  Miss  Leglnska.    Where  sh( 
'lid  make  Puccini's    music  mirch 
aight-forwardly,  as  though  it  were 
nphonic,   she  displayed   last  night 
■  usualy  admirable  qualities.  But 
in  she  had  to  move  along  ?.puce 
icther  she  would  or  no.  to  keep  step 
th  the  action  on  the  stage,  not  .il- 


sicoU'Xer  ears  are  assailed;  the  spectator  is 

A  priest  Edmund  Forde ;,  conscious  in  two  ways  of  tremendous 

Servant  to  Olivia  Ethel  Frances  Roberts  «  j^py^j^y 

Just  as  one  musical  director  can  ||  u,  ijas  been  said  that  "Le  Pas  d'Acier"! 
breathe  life  into  a  composition  ui.ich  j  may  properly  be  called  a  Bolshevik  bal- 
another  makes  dull  and  lifeless  by  his ;  let.  The  music  by  itself  will  not  make  I 
translation  of  its  meaning,  so  can  one  converts  to  the  Soviet  cause,  nor  did 
company  make  Shakespeare's  plays  a  Prokofieff  probably  have  this  intention, 
delight  to  attend,  while  a  second  can :  It  is  more  likely  that,  fascinated  by 
render  them  nothing  short  of  a  bore  to.  the  power,  the  majesty  of  machinery,  he 


sit  through. 

Previous  to  last  night's  performance 
the  company  at  the  Arlington  Theatre 
have  been  going  a  long  way  toward 
making  Shakespeare  enjoyably  modern 
without  robbing  him  of  the  charm  of 
mellow  age.  Last  night,  however,  their 
performance  seemed  to  lack  a  vitality. 
It  was  somewhat  as  though  they  were 
grinding  out  their  lines  without  the 
verve  and  enthusiasm  which  they  "nave 


wished  to  express  it  in  music,  as  Honeg- 
ger  set  music  to  a  locomotive  engine. 
Music  can  express  many  things  if  the 
hearer  is  in  a  mood  to  accept  the  ex- 
pression and  has  been  prepared  by 
printed  argument  to  accept  it.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  din  of  a  factory  and 
the  clash  of  iron  and  steel  were  repro- 
duced in  this  act  of  the  ballet,  but 
there  are  limits  to  musical  expression. 
How  feeble  are  all  attempts  to  portray 
in  an  orchestral  composition  a  furious 


scruboed.    We  are  now  | 

on  the  domestic  relation ^  | 

hankers  after  a  career  slic 

be  thwarted,  but  encouraf;  j 

was  Mr.  Bryan  unwilling  t 

Individuality?    Why  did  he  i 

in  his  wife's  talent  and  gladly 

box  office  receipts  and  look  . 

baggage;  or,  standing  at  the  bacs  oi  la. 

hall,  renew  applause  when  it  b'-d  died 

away,  far  away? 
And  there  is  the  sad  case  of  Mrs 

'  Walter  B.  Hill,  who  wishes  a  separation 

She  is  tired  of  working  out  cr)ss-word 
DUsMes  while  her  husband  leads  hay 
on  his  ranch.  To  this  charge  of  cruel 
and  inhuman  treatment,  for  perhaps 
she  was  not  furnished  a  dictio.nary.  she 
adds  that  she  has  been  taken  to  a 
"movie"  only  once  in  five  montlis.  Mrs^ 
Hill  we  read,  was  a  member  of  the 
Follies  company  before  her  mafpagf • 
Novelists  and  writers  of  short  stones 
often  picture  a  queen  of  vaudevTlle  or  a 
radiant  show  girl  leaving  the  blaw  and 
glare  of  the  Great  White  Way;  flying 
temptations.  including  bald-headed 
brokers  and  synthetic  gin,  If  ^^^^'l^ 
simple  life  with  the  man  of  her  heart 
who  asks  no  questions,  trusts  her  s 
proud  of  her,  and  for  her  s^^e  Installs 
electricity  and  sanitary  plmnbmg  in  the 
dear  old  farmhouse.  And  to  her  ine 
garish  past  Is  as  an  piffle  dream. 

IT  S  ENGLISH,  tOtJ  KNOW 

As  the  World  Wags: 

An  English  vaudeville  actor  was  sing- 
ing "Baby  Face,"  only  he  pronounced 
it  "Biby  Fice."  This,  was  not  going 
over  with  his  audience  at  all,  so  a 
brcth^  actor  told  hJm  that  he  woiUd 
do  better  to  sing  it  "vAinencan.  Yes 
he  repUed,  "but  'Baby  Face'  does  not 
rhyme  'With  the  next  Unc  'Tike  your 
pU^'  "  SWANEE.  THE  HICK. 

An  American  magazine  prints  this 
address  on  a  business  envelope  from  Ne- 

THE  HOLINESS  SHAVING  PARLOR. 
S.  W.  Ball,  Proprietor. 


Louisville, 


Nebraska. 


before  felt.  And  yet,  that  statement  asifj^y^^er  storm.  If  a  locomotive  engine 
a  cold-blooded  one  is  not  quite  fair,  could  hear  Honegger's  representation  of 
The  evening  had  its  high  spots.  As  al-  jt_  would  it  not  whistle  derisive  laugh- 
ways  the  play  moved  along  in  the  ter?  But  Honegger's  "Pacific  231"  Is 
course  of  its  action  without  annoying  short  and  amusing;  ProkofieS's  factory 
waits;  the  scenery  was  a  credit  co  its  music  Is  ugly,  monotonous,  stretched 
designer;  no  one  of  the  players  was  out  beyond  endurance, 
-nis-cast;  so  what  wa.^  lacking  was,  in-  The  other  numbers  of  the  program 
deed,  an  intangible  something  were  familiar.    We  hear  too  little  of 

Mr.  Leiber  was  Malvolio,  accoidr..?  lo  Haydn's  symphonic  music:  That  is  to 
the  printed  page.  He  excelled  when  say,  one  hears  in  the  course  of  years 
nfisinterpreting  the  knaverv  of  Sir  only  a  few  of  his  symphonies  long 
Toby  and  perhaps  his  bast  bit  was  the  known  to  all  by  repeated  performances 


Puritanical,  typically  prohibitionary  mo 
ment  which  he  had  with  the  punch 
bowl! 

Viola  was  charming  in  her  disguise. 
Often  she  made  one  pause  to  imagine 
her  in  the  role  of  Peter  Pan.  How  well 
she  is  fitted  to  that  part.   As  Viola  she 


As  a  result  the  musical  character  of  the 

man  Is  not  well  understood.  He  Is  rec- 
ognized as  a  cheerful  soul  who  wrote 
jjaiiy  and  without  deep  thinking;  but 
he  had  his  darii  moments,  ana  coula 
be  steeped  in  sadness.  What  a  pleasure 
it  might  be  to  hear  symphonies  by 


was  sweetly  feminine,  yet  just  enjiigh  Haydn  that  were  not  strummed  in  four- 
possessed  of  the  charms  of  a  young  lad  nand  arrangements  for  the  piano  when 
to  cause  a  "captivating"  passion  on  the ,  we  were  all  younger, 
part  of  Olivia.  Her  twin,  Sebastian,  |  Ravel  will  visit  Boston  this  season, 
however,  was  not  vivacious  enough  to  it  is  said,  as  a  guest  conductor  at  a 
make  a  fitting  counterpart.  He  wore  a '  Symphony  concert.  The  denghlfui 
costume  and  a  wig  but  he ,  was  not  at  I  "MOiner  Goose"  yesterday,  the  pleasmg 
all  the  brot!  er  Viola  would  be  expected !  Suite  from  his  "Daphnis  and  Chloe 


to  have. 


\  next  week.    Is  this  to  whet  desire  to 


Olivia  was  played  with  all  the  neces-  '  see  Ravel  in  flesh  and  blood?  We  doubi 
sary  regality,  melancholy  and  even  if  he  will  improve  on  hir.  Koussevitzky's 
temperamentahty.  Miss  Marshall  is  interpretations.  Few  composers  have 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  her  beautiful  the  ability  as  conductors  to  put  their 


voice  falls  gratefully  upon  one's  ears 
It  was  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  his  two 


works  in  the  best  light. 
Mr.  Loeffler's  glowing  "Pagan  Poem" 


companions  in  crime  who  had  the  time  does  not  pale  by  repeiiiuons;  the  theme 
of  their  lives  over  every  new  practical  of  invocation,  the  dolorous  air  for  Eng- 
jok?  which  they  thought  up  while  in  horn,  beautifully  played  by  Mr. 
their  cups.  The  scene  where  Andrew  speyer,  the  music  for  tne  trumpets  off 
and  Toby  over-imbibe  aiid  have  slight  stage— these  still  charm  at  the  mo- 
difficulty  with  their  candles  goes  down  ^ent  and  haunt  the  memory,  while 
as  a  parallel  to  the  other  unforgettable  the  passionate  longing  of  the  sorceress 
scene  of  some  playwright  long  after  j^gj.  Daphnis,  the  turmoil  within  her 
Shakespeare— m  which  the  inebriate  breast— these  are  stni  mus.cally  elo- 
unsuccessfuUy  struggles  with  the  cherry  Loefller  is  too  fastid.ous  an 

at  the  bottom  of  his  cocktail  glass!         ^^^3^  ^  attempt  an  interlinear  trans- 
In  fact  we  came  away  td  praise  and  ^f  Virgil's  Eclogue  into  music, 

not  to  blame,  and  yet  we  are  convinced  suppose  Richard  Strauss  had  tried  his 
that  there  was  that  intangible  some-  hand  at  it;  he  would  surely  have  given 
thing  lacking  which  made  the  perform-  the  barking  of  the  dog  in  the  doorway 
ance  fall  Just  this  side  of  being  truly  to  some  ingenious  comoination  of  In- 
Shakespeare.  E.  B.  B.        struments,  as  he    portraye'd  silly  sheep 

in  "Don  Quixote." 
The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 

  _  The  program  of  next  week  will  be  as 

follows:  Handel,  Concerto  Grosso,  D 
minor  for  strings.  No.  10;  Honegger,  In- 
cidental Music  to  "Phaedra";  Ravel, 
Second  Suite  from  -Daphnis  and 
Chloe";  Tchaikovsky,  Symphony,  F 
minor,  No.  4. 


Prokofieff  Suite  from  Ballet 
I      "Le  Pas  d'Acier" 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  program  of  the  third  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Koussevitzky,  conductor,  given  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall,  was  as 
follows:  Haydn,  Symphony,  G  major 
(B.  &  H.  No.  13);  Prokofieff,  Suite  from 
the  ballet  "Le  Pas  d'Acier"  (first  time 
in  the  United  States);  Ravel,  "Mother 
Goose";  Loeffler,  "A  Pagan  Poem"  (af- 
ter Virgil). 

Prokofieff's  ballet  was  produced  by 
i.ho  Ballet  Russc  al  Paris  last  Jur^ 


Jr., 


career 


obtained  a 
divorce  from  Ws  wife  on  Oct.  20 
Bryan  felt  her  musical  education  and 
°  '  made  it  Impossible  for  h«  to^ 
devote  her  time  to  household  duties^ 
we 


w«  are  not  told  whether  she  sings, 

learned  from  books  that  the  ideal 
wife   sang   as   she   spun,  baked 


HAVE  FAITH  IN  GOD 
I  wonder  what  they  say  in  the  Holi- 
ness Shaving  Parlor  when  the  razor 
slips.— The  Obser\'er. 

H.  L.  T.  sends  us  this  excerpt  from 
Katherine  Mansfield's  Journal: 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  BEAGI-B 

"No,  no,"  said  Miss  P.,  "that  really 
isn't  fair.  I  love  serious  books.  'Why  I 
don't  know  when  I've  enjoyed  a  book 
as  much  as— as—  Dear  me!  How  silly! 
It's  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue.  Darwin's 
.  .  ,  one  moment^!  t's  coming— Dar- 
win's Decline  &  Fall  ...  No,  no. 
that  wasn't  the- one.  That's  not  nght 
now  Tohuh!  Tchuh!  you  know  how  it 
is.  I  can  see  it  quite  plainly  and  yet 
I've  got  it!  Darwin's  Descent  of 
Man!*  .  .  .  Was  that  the  one, 
though?  Do  you  know  dot?  I'm  not 
certain?  I  feel  it  was  and  yet  it's  un- 
familiar. This  is  most  extraordinary. 
And  yet  I  enjoyed  it  so  much.  There 
was  a  ship.  Ah!  that's  brought  it  back. 
Of  course,  of  course.  That  was  the  one. 
Darwin's  Voyage  of  the  qugle!" 

"La  mere  de  Lao-Tse  a  concu  son  fils 
rien  qu'en  regardant  filer  une  etoile." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  man  and  his  wife  arrested  for 
spooning  in  their  auto  in  Cleveland, 
•sued  the    policeman    and  have  bvcn 
awarded  damages.  The  dazed  policeir. 
testified  on  the  witness  stand:  "\V. 
who  ever  heard  of  a  guy  kissing  i 
own  wife?"   But,  officer!    A  raonie: 
please;  he  may  have  been  drinking. 
^  R.  H.  L. 

■WHY  COCOANtJT 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  spell  coconut  with  an  "a"  rhen 
the  tendency,  in  i!ie  progress  of  lan- 
guage, is  to  shorten  words,  to  drop  let- 
ters: e.  g.  honor,  parlor,  traveler,  for  tiie 
older  forms,  honour,  parlour,  travellei  ? 

Coconut  is  the  nut  (and  meat  of  t'nc 
nut)  of  the  coco  ot  eocopalm  from  I'.ie 
Spanish  word  coco.  Cocoa,  with  choco- 
late, is  the  product  of  the  cocoa-boau; 
then  why  jntsspell  cix  onut  with  an  ■  a." 
thus  suggesting  a  boianical  kinship  be- 
tween coconut  and  '.ocoa,  tliat  doesn't 
exist? 

While  in  eocopalm  regions,  the  word  is 
usually  spelled  corr  r-ly  as  in  Fl^r-do 
"Coconut  Grove";  i- 
otherwise  thoughtful 
pie,  will  write  "Coc      :■.  .  .  - 

the  spelling  made  lauiiliar  by  certain 
playwrights  and  advi -risers. 

'Webster's  Diction;'.: ;.  a  small  ■' 
Is  at  hand,  has  aftri  cocoa  \' 
"loss  correctly,"  sic!      ;ld  itno. 
right,  more  correct  (1  mitat* 
for  him  to  say  that  ,  xoanut. 
frequently  used,  is  ii\  rect? 

MARI,\>J  W.  WAliSH. 

"Coco,"  says  the  '    it  0\f 
tionary,  "remained  t! 
ing  of  the  18th  ceir 
cation  of  Dr.  John.-, 
which  the  article  'coc  .i  u. 
ly  by  some  accident,  for  .ic 
own  writings  us  '  r 


jsieri 
liou^.T 


'.  (  pen  tjic  I  wo  words  wiiich  stilj  pre- 
vails,  although  .careful   writers  have 
never  ceased  to  use  the  correct  forna 
i  coco.      Another  spelling,  "ccker,"  has 
been  used  with  various  modifications 
since  about  1620.   "It  has  long  been  ;n 
I  commercial  use  at  the  port  of  Lonflon 
to  avoid   the  ambiguity  of  'cocoa ' " 
Fowler  in  his  "Dictionary  of  Modern 
English  Usage"  (1926),  has  this  to  say 
cacao  and  coco,  independent  words 
have  corrupted  each  other  till  the  re- 
sulting 'cocoa'  is  used  always  for  the 
drink  and  often  for  the  coco  (a)  nut 
palm;  coker  (nut,  etc.)  Is  a  shop  spell- 
ing devised  to  obviate  the  confusion 
£oconut,"cocolibre,'ett.,are  still  used 
though  the  'a'  more  often-appears;  they 
should  be  kept  in  existence  if  possible 
and  cocoa'  be  restricted  to  the  drink 
and  the  powder  from  which  it  is  made; 
the  uncrushed  seeds  and  the  plant  are 
still  usually  spelt  'cacao.' "  We  had  oc-  ' 
caslon  not  Jong  ago  t6  write  the  word 
coconut."  It  was  "corrected"  by  the 
linotype  or  In  the  proofroom  to  "cocoa- 
nut." — Ed. 


ALL  THAT  IS  WANTED 

(Eead  by  T.  F.  A.  in  the  Dlrby,  N.  8. 
Courier.) 

WANTED— Young  man  on  dairy  and 
stock  farm  of  four  hundred  acres  to 
learn  business,  milk,  drive  truck,  horses, 
oxen,  care    for    young    stock,  saddle 
horses,   hounds.    Study   and  manage 
crops.  Prefer  fifteen  to  eighteen  years 
of  arte  or  older,  strong  healthy  boy.  Wc 
are  trying  to  make  a  farm  here  and 
build  up  a  business.    We  want  a  de- 
penoable  chap  who  will  look  out  for  our 
interests  to  make  home  with  us.  Do 
not  want  city  boy.  Do  want  a  boy  from 
the  country,  the  farther  back  the  bet- 
ter.   Education  not  required  even  to 
read  or  write.  Just  willingness  to  learn 
and  loyalty  We  want  a  chip  off  the  old 
block,  a  real  boy  that  can  pull  on  a 
I  flannel  shirt  and  larrigans  and  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  with  ours  and 
BE  A  FARMER.  Excellent  home  -.gri- 
cultural  papers,  victrola  and  radio.  Mr 
Murang  joined  us  in  1918,  still  with 
us,  now  takes  care  of  retail  milk  busi- 
ness.  Good  chance  for  the  right  fellow. 
R.  R.  fare  advanced.  Board,  work  clothes 
spending  money  to  start  at  once  ' 


Boston  Opera  House — "La  Travlata," 
*n  opera  in  three  acts  by  Giuseppt 
Verdi.  San  Carlo  grand  opera  company, 
Carlo  Peroni,  conducting.  Ths  cast: 

Vfoletta   Tim  P.iirgf 

Flora   Franops  Moroslnt 

\nnln»   BPntrlCB  Altlert 

^]lrcdo  Oermont   Franco  Ti  turo 

•TaBtone   Francesco  Cnrd 

OlroRio  Germont  Mprio  Vnll* 

The  members  of  the  company,  th« 
musicians  and  Mr.  Peroni  settled  Into 
the  comfortable  channel  of  "La  Travl- 
ata"  last  evening  and  drifted  along  th» 
rich  and  oily  Verdi  music  without  ner- 
vous winds  licliing  their  stream  into 
uneven  white-caps.  The  Instrument* 
edged  their  way  nicely  around  the 
voices,  not  anticipating,  not  rushing  and 
the  singers  answered  with  spontaneity, 
shading  their  performance  nicely. 

Tina  Paggl  gave  Violetta  character, 
made  her  a  delicate  minded  couri^an 
md  Anally  developed  her  into  a  noble 
being.  Neither  her  love  or  her  sacri- 
fice were  overdone.  Her  volcf  remained 
one  of  a  soap  bubble,  it  floated  so  lightly 
but  when  it  burst  into  the  tum-jlt  of 
Bcmpre  Libera,  It  held  its  own. 

Franco  Tafura  laid  aside  his  rogiiish- 
ness  and  made  of  Alfredo  the  sincere 
snd  love-ridden  youth  Dumas  first  con- 
ceived. Again  the  pcrlorn.arce  was  In- 
telligent. The  same  mny  be  said  of 
both  Mario  Valle  and  Luigi  de  Cesare. 

A  gypsy  ballet  by  Angela  Campana 
and  a  Bragglottl-Denlshawn  company 
was  introduced  in  scene  2  of  act  2. 
The  girls  were  young  and  pretty.  Miw» 
Campana  danced  well  with  a  Epiritert 
movement  of  shoulder  blended  Into  the 
technic  of  the  dance. 

A  polite  and  enthusiastic  audience 
called  the  principals  before  the  cartain 
time  and  again.  Mr.  Peroni  received 
his  share  ol  the  ovation,  and  rightly  so. 

C.  M.  D. 


E 


ATME110POLITAN 


*A  Gentleman  of  Paris"  Gay 
and  Adroit  Comedy 


1^ 


^OMPANY  PLEA.sk 

The  San  Carlo  Opera  Company  ended 
le  first  week  of  its  engagement  rt  the 
3ston  Opera  House  by  an  afternoon 
Tformance  of  Humperdinck's  "Haen- 
1  and  Gretel,"  a  favorite  opera  with 
lUdren  of  all  ages  up  to  70  or  more 
ars,  and  an  evening  performance  oi 
Jdis  II  Trovatore,"  a  sure  card  :.o 
played  by  any  opera  company.  ev«i 
len  it  is  not  so  well-equipnsd  as  the 
n  Carlo.  Por  the  most  part  the  per- 
Pinances  of  the  last  week  have  givpn 
J«i  pleasure  to  the  audiences, 
rhe  varied  program  of  this  week,  .e- 
ming  tomorrow  night  with  "Aida," 
3WS  the  resources  of  the  company, 
lere  will  be  local  interest  in  the  Mar- 
erlte  oi  Tuesday  night.  The  full  rei;- 
'Ory  for  the  week  will  be  found  els 


"A  Gentleman  of  Paris,"  a  film  com- 
edy starring  Adolphe  Menjou,  adapted 
from  Roy  Hornirnan's  "Bellamy  the 
Magnificent,"  directed  by  Harry 
D'Abbadie  D'Arrast  and  presented  at 
the  Metropolitan  Theatre  by  Paramount 
with  the  following  cast: 

Marquis  de  Mari^nan  Adolnhe  Menjon 

.Tacqueline   Shirley  O'Hara 

Yvonne  Dulour  Arlette  Marsclial 

Henriette    Ivy  Harris 

Joseph   Talineau  Nicholas  Soussanin 

Henri  Dulour  William  B.  Davidson 

I  If  there  was  a  hall  of  fame  for  movie 
1  directors,  Harry  D'Abbadie  D'Arrast 
would  have  a  large  and  conspicuous 
iniche.  This  is  Mr.  D'Arrast's  second 
ipicture  and  it  is  as  nimble-witted  as 
the  first,  "Service  for  Ladies."  Two 
pictures  which  are  not  only  amusing, 
elegant  and  suave  but  clever.  No  dull 
drawing  out  of  scenes  here,  no  building 
up  of  emotional  climaxes  which  strain 
credulity;  not  in  this  brilliant  farce. 

The  star,  Adolph  Menjou,  is  still  In 
Paris  as  the  title  points  out  and  he  has 
added  a  new  bit  of  cinema  scenery  to 
his  play  by  the  name  of  Shirley  O'Hara. 
She  has  a  tip-tilted  nose  which  is  fas- 
cinating and  although  she  is  a  young 
little  thing  she  is  a  creditable  screen 
actress  as  well. 

Monsieur  Menjou  Is  a  marquis  this 
time,  and,  a  gay  one.  He  is  engaged  to 
Jacqueline  (Miss  O'Hara),  but  he  has 
not  stopped  his  philandering  with 
others  of  the  fair  sex.  Only  when  he 
decides  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  are 
the  fates  so  startled  that  they  turn  hus- 
bands loose  on  him.  The  first  one  Is 
not  bad  but  when  his  faithful  and 
valuable  valet  is  found  to  be  married  to 
Henriette,  a  fashionable  modiste,  and- 
the  marquis  learns  of  the  relationship 
too  late,  does  the  situation  look  gloomy. 
The  valet  was  valuable,  the  valet  was 
perfect  in  the  hands  of  Nicholas  Sous- 
sanin  and  the  valet  had  his  revenge. 
Upon  that  the  story  hinges. 

"Dancing  Brides"  is  on  the  stage  this 
week,  arranged  by  John  Murray  An- 
derson. As  usual  the  dancing  is  much 
better  than  the  average,  the  costumes 
are  beautiful  and  the  whole  Is  in  rare 
good  taste.  Josie  and  Jules  Walton, 
with  Josie  wearing  bows  on  her  shoes 
almost  as  large  as  the  shoes,  Edith  and 
Dick  Barstow,  both  on  their  toes,  and 
the  sweet  voiced  Milo  with  his  Imita- 
tions of  gold  fish  and  mocking  birds  all 
contribute  to  the  "Brides." 

Arthur  Martel  gives  an  old-fashioned 
movie  show  with  the  organ  and  screen 
and  a  Tiffany  color  picture  -  of  the 
Caribbean  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
softly  suffused  colors  made  recently.  At 
times  one  thinks  one  Is  gazing  upon  a 
pastel.  C.  M.  D. 


Concerts  of  the  Week 


SUNDAY— New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mecca  Auditorium,  3  P. 
M. ;  Florentine  Choir,  Carnegie 
Hall,  3  P.  M.;  Amellta  Galli-Curct. 
Carnepie  Hall,  8:15  P.  M. ;  the  Eng. 
lish  Singers,  Town  Hall,  3  P.  M. ; 
symphony  concert,  Erno  Rapee, 
conductor,  Roxy  Theater,  11:30  A. 
M. ;  symphony  concert,  David  Men- 
doza,  conductor,  John  Charles 
Thomas,  soloist,  Capitol  Theater, 
11 :30  A.  M. ;  Benlamino  GigU,  Cen- 
tury Theater,  3  P.  M. ;  Michel  and 
VeraeFokine,  dancers,  Century  The- 
ater, 8 :30  P.  M. ;  Geza  and  Norah 
Drewett  de  Kreszy,  violin  and  piano 
sonata  recital;  composers:  Mozart, 
Busonl,  Franck,  Guild  Theater, 
8:30  P.  M. ;  the  Don  Russian  Quar- 
tet, Russian  songs,  Selwyn  Theater, 
8:30  P.  M. 

MONDAY— Beethoven  Association, 
Town  Hall,  8 :15  P.  M. ;  Francis 
MacmiUen,  violin,  Carnegie  Hall, 
8:30  P.  M. ;  Jean  Hannon,  Curtis 
narrower,  song  and  piano  recital, 
Stelnway  Hall,  8:30  P.  M. 

TUESDAY— Dyla  Josetti,  Brazil- 
ian pianist.  Town  Hall,  3:30  P.  M. ; 
Doris  Nlles,  dancer,  Carnegie  Hall, 
9 :30  P.  M. ;  Frances  Nash,  piano. 
Town  Hall,  8:15  P.  M. 

WEDNESDAY  -  Richard  Crooks, 
tenor,  Carnegie  Hall,  8:15  P.  id.; 
Socrate  Barozzi,  violin.  Town  Hall, 
3  P.  M. ;  Felix  Balmond,  cello, 
Richard  Hageman,  piano,  sonata 
recital,  Town  Hall,  8:30  P.  M. ; 
Tollefson  Trio,  Hunter  College,  8:30 
P.  M.,  free  concert;  Manhattan  Oc- 
tet and  Colette  Vinning,  singer, 
Stelnway  Hall,  8:30  P.  M. 


Ap-.0i:.~3  Of  ll"!e  concert  in  Symphony  hall  lj:ii'.)-.-n)V.'  nigiH  when  Mr.  Ko  . 
eevitsky  will  play  the  double-bass,  assisted  by  Rudolph  Gan'z,  piano;  M.' 
Burgiii.  violin;  Mr.  Lefranc,  viola;  Mr.  Bedetti,  violoncello,  and  Mr.  7iigiie'"a. 
pianist,  for  the  benefit  of  needy  Russian  students  in  this  country,  Europe  ! 
and  the  Holy  Land,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  before  he  set  out  for  Boston 
this  fall,  hs  and  Mrs.  Koussevitzky  gave  a  dinner,  after  which  there  v.'as  a 
concert  v;ith  Mr.  Koussevitzky  playing  the  double-bass;  Henri  Casadesus,  the 
viola  d'amore;  Regina  Patorni  and  Mr.  Sanroma,  the  riano.  The  program 
Includes  a  "Symphonie  Concertante"  for  viola  d'amore  and  double-bass,  a  so- 
nata for  viola  d'amore  and  double-bass  by  Borghi,  and  Mr.  Koussevitzky's 
concerto  for  his  instrument.  .  ..  ..  . 

(There  were  two  brothers  torenzlti,  one,  Antonio,  born  at  The  Hague  of 
Italian  parents,  having  taken  lessons  of  Locatelli,  passed  his  days  at  Nancy: 
the  yolinger.  Bernardo,  having  studied  at  Nancy,  served  for  25  vejtrs  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  Paris  Opera,  retiring  in  1813.  Luigi  Eorghi,  violinis'.,,  a  pupil 
Of  Paganlni,  .«:2tUed  in  London  about  1730.1       •         >  •     i  '  '  • 


M.^  Gabriel  Alpha'ad,  editor  of  Comoedia.  who  then  heard  Mr  .  Routjie- 
vit2i:y  play,  v/i-ote  a  glowing  eulogy  v/hich  he  ended  as  follows. 

"Tli^  artist  is  ;;o  perfect,  the  inEtrunient  go  respon.sive,  that  there  can 
be  no  brea!t  or  lapse  in  their  intercourse.  Tlie  accord  is  complete,  the  fusion 
supe. •human.  It  crn  no  longer  be  said  that  the  violin  is  tlie  best  musical 
epokesman  of  the  human  heart,  to  voice  its  joys  and  suflerings,  hopes  and 
sorrows.   Yesterday  I  changed  my  mind;  I  know  tliat  this  is  untrue. 

"The  violoncello  has  long  since  disputed  for  this  honor  with  ail  'is 
tonal  flux,  all  its  expansive  and  caressing  sonorities.  Before  the  violin  and 
violoncello  there  comes — let  there  be  no  laughter  from  the  stupid  and  ig- 
norant— the  stately  double-bass.  In  its  soxA  alone  sleeps  the  supreme  tep- 
demess.  To  awaken  it  there  is  needed  a  special  magician,  a  deft-handed  en- 
chanter, a  prince  charming  who  alone  possesses  the  secret  of  releasing  its 
powers,  a  fine  audacity  and  a  penetrating  devotion.  ' 

"Few  are  qualified  for  this  function.  In  Serge  Koussevitzky  yesterday  we 
met  all  these  qualifications  for  the  first  time,  delighted  thus  to  behold  in 
different  guise  the  personal  qualities,  the  authority,  the  .grace,  the  flaming 
virtuosity  which  has  made  him  the  first  of  orchestral  leaders  the  world  over. 

"Kow  worthy  to  command  is  he  who  can  conquer  this  most  intractable 
of  insii-anients  and  elicit  from  it  to  such  degree  a  strange,  and  unsu-speoted 
beauty!" 

As.  has  been  stated.  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  instrument,  made  by  Amati,  is 
not  the  orchestral  double-bass.  Mr.  Koussevitzky.  following  the  example  of 
the  famous  ^'i^tuosi,  Dragonetti,  Bottesini  and  Mueller,  uses  a  basso  di  cam- 
era, which  may  be  likened  to  an.  "euiarged  and  deepened"  violoroello  re- 
taining the  tonal  beauty  of  the  latter.  Before  he  first  came  to  this  country 
he  gave  concerts  in  Paris  with  Casadesus,  the  leader  of  the  Society  of  Ancient 
Instruments.  It  will  'oe  remembered  that  the  only  tiir.e  T^Ir.  Koussevitzky  has 
played  the  dcuble-bass  publicly  in  this  country  v/as  at  Brov.-n  University  on 
Feb.  24.  1926.  when  he  fras  awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music. 

T'nc  Repertory  Tlieatre  tomorrow  night  will  produce  "The  Machine 
Wreckers"  i  "Die  Maschinenstuermer"  -  by  Ernst  Toiler.  Ashley  Dukes  made 
the  Snclish  version  for  the  performaa.-cs  in  England  four  years  ago 

The  play  is  rcmurliable  ,if  only  for  thio:  It  was  writter,  by  a  foreigner  who 
placed!  the  action  in  England  Vi'ith  wholly  English  characters.  It  is  a  play  of 
fhe  Nottingham  Riots  of  1812.  and  it  is  today  eSsctive  as .  jjropaeand.a  for 
labor.  ■  "   •  '         •  ■     :    -     '  ■  , 

Cri  Feb.  27.  1312.  Byron  made  his  first  speech  in  the.'  House  of  Lords  in 
opposition  td  the  second  reading  oi  the  Frame-Work  Bill  which,  made  frame- 
breaking  a  capital  offense.  Stocking -weavers  of  Nottitigham  were  rioting. 
Byron  had  previously  written  to  Lord  Holland  that  his  motive  tor  opposing ' 
the  bill  v.as  founded  on  its  palpable  injustice  and  its  certain  inefficiency.  "I  ' 
have  seen  the  state  of  these  miserable  men,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized 
countr"'.  Their  excesses  may  be  condemned,  but  cannot  be  subject  of  won- 
der." In  a  letter  after  his  .speech,  he  wrote:  "I  spoke  very  violent  sentences 
with  a  sort  of  niode.st  impudence,  abused  everything  and  everybody,  and  put 
the  Lord  Chancellor  very  much  out  of  humor;  and  if  I  may  oelieve  what  I 
hear,  have  not  lost  any  character  by  the  experiment.  As  to  my  delivery,  icud 
end  fluent  enough,  perhaps  a  little  theatrical." 


Toiler  introduces  BjTon.  speaking,  as  a  historical  prelude.    In  the  play 
he  gives  each  side  its  say,  as  Galsworthy  doe.s  in  "Strife."  Jimmy 
Cobbett.  the  Epokesman  of  the  rioters,  gays  to  the  employer:    "  'Tis  God  who 
i  perishes  When  you  destroy  a  brother's  livelihood.  "    The  employer  aiiswers:  | 
I  "God  is  too  good  for  daily  bargainers  And  earthly  cares.   We  should  profane  j 
His  goodness  Were  we  to  banish  Him  to  household  ta.sks  ";  he  adds  words 
about  the  survival  of  the  fittest.   Jimmy  tells  the  men  they  must  be  patient  j 
and  combine,  for  he.  having  traveled,  having  an  education,  sees  the  futility 
j  of  striking  against  the  machines,  instead  of  using  them  to  improve  their ' 
condition.  .The  men  see  that  machinery  has  taken  away  their  work;  their 
women  are  on  the  streets;  the  men  would  smash  their  enemy,  machinery;  | 
while  the  engineer  fights  for  his  machine.   Jimmy  loses  his  life;  the  rioters 
sing  their  \Veavers'  song;  plain  tryths  are  told  them  by  a  phUosophlcal 
drunken  beggar:  a  half-wit  has  the"  final  word:    "We  must  be  good  to  one 
Bnother."  j 

We  have  taken  this  analysis  of  the  play  from  London  newspapers  coin- 1 
men  ting  on  the  performance  at  the  Kingsway  Theatre  on  May  5,  1923,  when 
Herbert  Marshall  took  the  part  of  Jimmy  Cobbett;  Edward  Rigby  that  of 
the  venomous  and  villainous  hunchback,  John  Wibley.    The  beggar  v^'as 
played  by  Michael  Sherbrooke. 

'  V/hen  this  play  was  produced  in  1922  by  Reinhardt  in  Berlin,  he  had  a 
great  spectacular  playhouse  for  this  drama  of  mob-misery  and  mob-rioting. 
It  has  been  said  that  Toller  himself  has  been  "an  opponent  of  violence 
among  violent  men." 


I  Of- 


Eorn  in  1893.  the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Samotschin.  pro'.ince  of  Posen. 
who  wc.j  able  to  send  his  boy  to  the  gymnasium,  give  him  university  studies 
at  Grenoble,  followed  by  travel  in  Denmark,  France.  Italy,  Ernest  Toller  be- 
came a  revolutionary  by  conviction.  Thinking  it  his  duty,  he  enlisted  at 
Munich  for  the  world  war.  Discharged  as  disabled,  abhorring  war,  having 
matriculated  in  1917  at  Heidelberg  University,  he  became  an  active  leader 
of  young  Germans.  Participating  in  a  strike  of  ammunition  workers  in 
stewed  aphv  I  !  Realist,  bnt\ 


I  of  his  nobilits 


s  translations  of  tlie  pla>V 
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Municli.  arguing  for  a  just  peace,  he  was  put  in  a  military  prison,  discharged, 
but  again  arrested  in  1919,  a  price  of  10,000  marks  having  been  put  on  iiis 
head,  and  condemned  for  five  years  in  a  military  prison  at  Niederschoenen- 
fcld,  where  he  wrote  his  chief  works:  "Die  Wandlung,"  "Masse-Mensch," 
"Die  Maschinenstuermer,"  "Die  Rache  des  verhoehnten  Liebhabers,"  "Sup,en 
Hinckemann"  and  poems. 


"The  Machine  Wreckers"  was  written  during  the  winter  of  1920-21;  pro- 
duced at  the  Grosse  Schauspielhaus,  Berlin,  in  the  summei*  of  1923.  The 
music  in  Berlin  for  the  Weavers'  song  was  by  Klaus  Pring.sheim.        P.  H. 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 


r 


Today — Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.,  Geraldine  Farrar,  saprano.  See  special 
notice.  Boston  public  library,  3:30  P.  M.,  Clarainond  Thompson,  singin; 
In  costume,  folk  song's  of  the  British  Isles  and  other  countries.  8  P.  M., 
the  Tokar  string  quartet  (Messrs.  Tokman,  Langlois,  Kaifanov.  Szatmiry). 
Reger,  quartet  op.  109;  Tokman.  Quintet  op.  6.  "Impressions  from 
Newspapers"  list  performance);  Footc,  quartet  op.  32. 

iMonday — Symphony  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Serge  Koussevltzky,  double  bass  virtuoso, 
assisted  by  Rudolph  Ganz.  pianist:  Mr.  Burgin,  violin;  Mr.  Lefranc,  viola; 
Mr.  Bcdetti,  'cello;  Mr.  Zighera.  accompanist.    See  special  notice. 

Ijesday — Jordan  hall,  8:1.5  P.  M.,  Lorraine  Foster,  an  American  soprano,  born 
fn  Georgia,  who  won  a  scholarshiji  in  the  Government  Conservatory  at 
Panama.  She  afterwards  studied  in  New  lork.  She  has  sung  in  opera  i 
and  concert  in  European  cities.  Mozart,  Ueh  vieni,  non  tardar;  Handel, 
Quae  Farfaletta:  Ranzzini.  Le  Ali  d'Amore;  Debussy,  C'est  I'extase  lan- 
goureuse;  G.  Faurc,  I.a  F-ee  aux  Chansons;  Debussy,  I,e  Cbevelure;  G. 
Faure,  Tou Jours;  Brahms,  Staendchrn:  Schumann,  Lied  der  Braut  (1  and 
3);  Schubert,  Auf  den  Wasser  xu  singen;  Calif ornian  Spanish  folk  songs: 
Nadie  me  suiere  and  Vn  Pajarito;  Old  English,  The  Bailiff's  D.aughter  of 
Islington;  Kentucky  mountain  folk  song,  The  Nightingale;  original  tune, 
Sourwood  Mountain.  Frank  Bibb,  accompanist.  , 

Wednesday — Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Kate  and  James  Friskin.  Music  for  two 
pianos.  Mozart,  Sonata,  D  major:  Brahms,  Variations  on  a  theme  by 
Eayfin;  Bax,  "Moy  Mell"  (the  Pleasant  Plain) ;  Ravel,  Le  Valse;  Bach, 
Concerto,  C  maior  with  string  orchestra.  Marie  Nichols,  leader. 

Steincrt  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Philip  Gordon's  piano  recital  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Boston  Music  School  Settlement.  Beeihoven.  Sonata,  C  sharp 
minor  ("Moonlight") ;  Chopin,  Ballade,  A  flat.  Nocturne,  F  sharp.  Etude, 
E  major;  Scherzo,  B  flat  minor;  Manna-Zucca,  Valse;  Gru^nfeld,  Ro- 
mance; MacDowcIl,  Etude  de  Concert;  Delibes-Dohnanyi,  "Naila"  waltz. 

Thursday — Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Gil  Valeriano,  Spanish  tenor. 

Friday — Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Kous- 
sevltzky. conductor.    See  special  notice. 

Saturday. — Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.,  Raymond  Havens,  pianist.  Mozart,  Rondo, 
A  minor;  Bach-Franz,  Suite  for  the  lute,  C  minor;  Liapounov,  Ronde  des 
Fantoms;  Debussy,  Le  Sommeil  de  Lear  and  Lindaraja  (first  time  here)  ; 
.4lbeniz,  Seguidilla:  Chopin-Liszt,  Maiden's  Wish;  Schubert-Tausig, 
Marche  Militaire. 

S>'mphony  hall,  8:13  P.  M.,  repetition  of  Friday /'s  Symphony  concert. 
Mr,  Koussevltzky,  conductor.  > 


We  and  the  earlier  192  pa-es  peculiarly  Interesting  because  they  ten  a 
the  young  Arllss.  his  boyhood.  When  his  mother  wlshedTo  get  rij  S  h" 
children  she  sent  them  to  the  British  museum.  He  knew  the  Sieirof  it  at 
most  before  he  could  walk.  "During  my  entire  Ufe  on  the  stagri  have  beet 
drawing  upon  the  characters  that  I  met  or  observed  during  tl^t  time  an? 

P^nS^f  T  '^'^^^^^'^  ^l^b  ^tl^  the  noble  name^Th; 

Pantheon  Amateur  Dramatic  Society.-  He  became  an  "extra  gentleman"  1  e 
supe  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle.  The  story  of  his  adventures  there  th, 
members  of  the  stock  company,  queer  characters  some  of  them,  but  sow 
comraces,  kindly  and  patient,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  chapters.  Wi^l 
an  Irish  Repertoire  Company  he  went  into  the  provinces.  The  bill  wa 
changed  every  night.  Eight  parts  were  handed  to  him;  he  was  told  to  havi 
them  ready  m  a  week.  He  was  a  godsend  to  the  leading  man  who  had  nc 
top-hat  but  a  frock  coat.  Arliss  brought  the  necessary  hat.  On  this  tour  he 
seldom  encountered  a  dishonest  or  unpleasant  theatrical  landlady  "As  a 
oJass  they  are  (or  were  then)  hardworking,  scrupulously  honest  and  ku^dls 


Back  in  London,  a  full  fledged  actor,  he  went  the  wearj'  round  of  agents 
-^gam  he  toured  in  the  provinces.  "Advice  to  disgruntled  actors:  Dn  uot 
I  complam  of  the  advent  of  the  'married  amateur'  into  our  ranks  Hp  Is 
^frequently  the  means  of  supplying  nourishment  to  impecunious  actors 
i  who  would  otherwise  be  wandering  empty  and  unemployed."  There  are 
j  many  amusing  pages  about  his  adventures,  brilliant  characterizations  of 
I  actors  and  managers,  who  might  have  been  portrayed  by  Dickens  or  Leonard 
I  7^^"^?;  secured  an  eng^ement  in  a  West  End  theatre 

!  An  old  lady,  a  friend  of  his  famUy.  gave  him  £50  "It  w%s  a  great  deal  of 
j  money.  In  fact  I  didn't  know  anothei  actor  who  had  £50,  or  who  ever  had 
had  so  much  money  at  once."  At  last  Arliss  played  character  parts  as  in  "On 
and  Ott"  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre.  London.  He  was  married  in  1899  to  the 
gu-l  "Flo,"  whom  he  had  met  in  the  rain  at  Margate.  "I  have  been  acting 
ever  since,  so  our  honeymoon  is  still  to  come." 


A  WELL  GRACED  ACTOR 

George  Arliss  Tells  His  Adventures  in  "Up 
the  Years  from  Bloomsbury" 


When  Vaughan  Williams's  "London"  Symphony  was  brought  out.  Albert 
Coates  is  his  description  of  the  second  movement  spoke  of  the  composer 
picturing  Bloomsbury  in  tones  as  a  region  of  melancholy  streets,  with  an 
of  shabby  dignity,  "a  sad  dignity  of  having  seen  better  days,"  a  silent  nelgn- 
borhood.  The  region  is  also  known  to  us  by  Ian  Hay's  "TUly  of  Blooms- 
bury "  a  comedy  adapted  from  his  novel  "Happy-Go-Lucky." 

But  George  Arliss  did  not  find  this  region  shabby  genteel  or  melancholj 
when  he  was  bom  there  in  1868.  He  remembers  gladly  his  years  of  boyhood; 
not  only  Museum  street,  but  he  boldly  entitles  his  autobiography  Up  the 
Years  frgm  Bloomsbury"  and  begins:  "H  any  one  can  tell  me  of  a  mor 
highly  respectable  neighborhood  than  Bloomsbury,  London,  W.  C.  Englanc 
about  1880,  I  should  like  to  hear  of  it.  (The  book  is  published  in  attractive 
form  by  Little,  Brown  &  Company.   There  as  17  iUustratlons  and  a  goc 

index.)  •   ■ 

Ml-.  Arliss  remembers  the  shops  in  Museum  street  and  the  shopkeepei 
i  Does  he  recall  the  fact  that  in  the  18th  century  Vevtue,  the  engraver,  ll^ed 
!  there:  that  Tom  Dibden,  actor  and  manager,  was  born  theje? 
,       Actors,  actresses,  singers,  are  now  telling  the  story  of  their  lives  or 
'  engaging  some  one  to  write  that  they  may  sign  their  names  Theophile 
;  OautL  in  his  preface  to  "Mademoiselle  de  Maupin."  said  that  it  was  then 
as  indecent  for  a  man  to  enter  a  Parisian  drawing  room  without  Ws  own 
i  Took  as  it  would  be  for  him  to  go  in  without  his  trousers.  Those  who  have  , 
nad  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  Mr.  Arliss  will  hear  his  voice,  wi   see  hua 
seated  near  them  as  they  turn  the  pages  of  this  ^"^'^ta.ning  volume  ai.d 
j  leel  themselves  drawn  even  closer  to  the  excellent  actor,  this  broad-minded, 
j  generojisly  disposed  gentleman. 

Some  perhaps  will  turn  at  once  to  page  193  where  Mr.  Arliss  begins 
the  story  of  his  career  in  this  country;  to  see  what  he  has  to  say  about  the 
:  wlays  in  which  he  shone  so  brilliantly;  what  he  thought  of  those  associated 
mth  him  on  the  stage,  of  managers,  of  places  he  visited,  men  and  women 
i  he  met    They  will  be  surprised  to  hear  from  him  that  neither  he  nor 
!  Winthrop  Ames  thought  "Old  English"  would  be  a  great  success,  whereas 

■  it  proved  the  greatest  financial  success  Mr.  Arliss  has  ever  had.  Bostonians 
will  be  tickled  when  they  read  that,  whether  Boston  is  or  is  not  the  Hub 
of  the  Universe,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Boston  is  a  very  pleasant 
place  to  live  in.  "I  would  suggest  that  when  you  are  there  should  you  be 
seeking  companionship-female  companionship— don  )  go  to  the  dance  halls 

I  pmongst  the  flappers,  but  pick  out  some  lady-almost  any  lady,  over  70,  and 

■  if  she  takes  to  you  you  will  have  the  time  of  your  life";  but  one  must  be 
'  in  good  physical  condition,  for  "she  will  call  for  you  in  the  morning  at 

10  "  Call  in  an  open  car.  even  in  winter,  take  you  everywhere;  "she  wiU 
be  splendid  company,  chock-full  of  chaiin  and  information  and  high 
spirits."  ^1  .rtu. 

the  Ballet  Kv^ 


He  became  associated  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell.  It  was  as  a  member 
of  her  company  that  he  came  to  this  country.  Now  follow  shrewd  remarks 
about  the  art  and  nature  of  actors  and  actresses  whom  he  met  In  tht 
United  States,  beginning  with  Mrs.  Campbell.  Managers?  Yes  for  man- 
agers may  be  artful  without  being  artistic;  but  Mr.  Arliss  was  fortunate  In 
his  experiences.  His  outstanding  early  Impression  of  the  American  people 
was  their  kindliness  and  their  helpfulness.  ...  "I  don't  remember  being 
surprised  at  the  -dimensions  of  things  in  America^heights  of  buildings  or 
width  of  roads  and  rivers;  one  soon  adjusts  one's  mind  to  these  conditions. 
We  seem  to  be  living  in  an  age  when  Things  no  longer  surprise  us.  It  U 
the  People  who  make  the  Things  that  interest  me."  He  thinks  that  Mrs. 
Campbell's  reputation  in  America  was  permanently  injured  by  the  efforts 
of  a  too-zealous  press  department.  When  Mr.  Belasco  wished  to  secure 
him  for  "The  Darling  of  the  Gods"  he  was  amused  by  the  mysterious 
I  atmosphere  "that  surrounded  everj-body  who  emanated"  from  that  office 
Association  with  him  and  Miss  Blanche  Bates  was  always  pleasant  ' 

And  so  Mrs.  Flske's  "dominant  characteristic  was  kindliness."  He  praises 
her  capacity  as  a  producer.  "Personally  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  the 
absence  of  Mrs.  Piske  when  I  am  studying  a  new  part  ...  She  was  so 
interested  in  gettin?  the  best  out  of  everybody  else  that  she  always  seemed  to 
regard  herself  as  a  negUgible  quantity  in  the  play." 

"John  Mason  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  the  greatest  actor  In 
America,  if  his  private  character  had  been  as  weU  balanced  as  his  oubUc 
performance." 

Molnar's  "The  Devil"  was  in  Mr.  Arliss's  opinion  an  exceedingly  clever 
and  entirely  artificial  play.  Reasons  are  given  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  succeeding  plays:  "Septimus."  "Disraeli."  and  the  rest  There  is  * 
valuable  chapter  "Before  tlje  Camera."  <=  ^  ■ 

Th»  book  is  full  of  humor,  analysis,  comments  that  should  be  helbful  to 
young  actors,  anecdotes  that  are  fresh  and  to  the  point;  a  book  without 
padding.  We  must  find  space  for  "Advice  to  young  authors-  -  ^-,--9  ■ 

number  of  unintelligent  people  in  every  city,  and  I  am  happ7  to  *^ 'that 


many  o:  them  go  to  the  play.  But  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  aTord  ot 
warmng,  I  would  say  that  I  have  discovered  by  long  experience  tha°  once 
•hese  miintelligent  individuals  are  in  the  theatre  and  become^rt  of  tS 
umt  which  we  caU  the  'audience,'  they  take  on  a  dangerous  anS^  uncannv 
:nstinct  Which  is  perUously  like  intelligence.  Do  not  monkey  TtS  Zm^' 
In  his  advice  to  mature  actors  about  to  write  their  ReeoUections  Mr 
Arliss  says:  "Do  not  attempt  to  be  modest."  Mr.  Arliss,  writing  this  boon' 
reveals  the  true  modesty  of  the  artist,  who  is  one  not  merely  ^  name  and 


P.H. 

Schubert;  O  Danke  Nieht.  Sterne  mit  | 
den  gold'nen  Fusschen,  Franz;  Ballade. 
Loewe;  Venlte  inginoccluate\'i  ("Nozze 
di  Figaro"),  Mozart;  Serenade,  Plerne: 
Dites-Mol,  Godard;  L'E^'entail,  ieiU^ 
Chanson  Francalse;  OmTe  tes  yeux 
bleus,  Massenet;  The  t)ew  Now  Shines. 
Rubinstein;  The  Shadows  Darken.  Jen- 
sen; Love  Song.  Brahms;  Recontre. 
Grieg;  Spring  Idyll,  Gretchanlnoff. 

Respecters  of  the  art  of  song  ought, 
for  several  reasons,  to  doff  their  hat.-; 
before  Miss  Farrar.  Who  else,  to  begin 
with  the  program,  has  offered,  of  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  a  list  like  hers  of 
yesterday,  a  list  of  so  many  songs  of 
tlie  best,  with  no  trash  whatever  w 
spoil  it? 

Who    else,    furthermore,    has  ever 
shown  the  world  what  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  repairing  a  damaged  voice 
I  if  only  a  singer  is  blessed  with  thi; 
common  sense  to  seek  the  counsel  of 
|i  people  competent  to  mend  a  voice  im- 
paired— with  the  added  common  sense, 
!' furthermore,  and  the  energy,  to  follow 
~       ,^„ro„n  KAng  Ms  I    the  counsel  when  found? 
Geraldine  Farrar.  soprano,  Miss  Farrar.  during  her  reUremen 

orofrram  yesterday  afternoon  in  fej-m-  accomplished  wonders.  She  has  a^ 

t,v,nnv  hall-  Puoille  Sdegnose,  Handel;  !  quired  so  extremely  competent  a  tecl-. 
phony  nail.  ^  ^  ^ic-h,  <   nique,  and  wise  judgment  in  the  use  > 

Canzone'tta,  QuagUati.  ^"^^  .  .     u,  that  yesterday,  beginning  her  pvo 

Beethoven;   Wonnevoller  Mai,  1  gram  with  very  little  voice  indeed,  sh 

Widmurur    Lorele.v.  Schuman;  Womn.  I  ^-as  able  to  end  it  with  tone— not  l.iv- 


THURSDAY  —  New  York  S>-m- ' 
phony  Orchestra,  Carnegie  Hall,  3 
P.  M. ;  Philharmonic  Society,  Car- 
negie Hall,  8:30  P.  M.;  Russian 
Symphonic  Choir,  Kibalachlck,  lead- 
er. Town  Hall.  8:30  P.  M. ;  Jean 
Knowlton,  soprano,  Stelnway  Hail, 
8:20  P.  M. 

FRIDAY— Phimarmonlc  Boclety. 
Carnegie  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.;  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra,  Carne- 
gie Hall,  8:30  P.  M.;  Lorraine  Fos- 
ter, soprano,  Town  Hall,  8:  30  P.  M. 

SATURDAY  —  Orchestral  concert 
for  children,  Walter  Damrosch, 
conductor,  Carnegie  Hall,  11  A.  M. ; 
Walther  Kirchhoff.  tenor,  Carne- 
gl8  Hall,  3  P.  M. ;  Bruce  Simonds, 
piano,  To-vm  Hall,  3  P.  M. ;  Ena 
Berga,  soprano.  Town  Hall,  8:30 
P.  M. 


GERALDINEFARRAR 


ideed,  though  it  camea  quae  :o 
f  ud  of  the  hall,  so  adroitly  it  was  man- 
aged—in quality  very  beautiful. 

Her  breath  Miss  Parrar  orders  now 
'With  consummate  skill,  and  her  attack 
she  has  made  a  model.  She  has  done 
as  much  with  her  articulation,  letting 
It  fall  from  her  hps  as  neat  as  oulci 
be  asked.  And  since  her  taste  has 
developed  in  company  with  her  tech- 
nique, not  one  single  forced,  harsh 
tone  did  Miss  Farrjr  utter  yesterday. 
Because  of  this  betterment  of  her 


Mr.  Gra\Lb  is  tspeclally  entertaining 
when  he  comes  to  the  sex-taboo  "from 
the  violation  of  which  abusive  swear- 
ing draws  Its  'chief  strength."  He 
writes  on  this  subject  with  refreshing 
frankness  and  a  lively  sen.se  of  humor. 
We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  quote 
some  of  the  author's  amusing  illus- 
trations. He  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
art  of  swearing  reached  its  highwater 
mark  in  the  late  18th  century  The 


taste,  Miss  Farrar  seemed  yesterdav  to  '  excitable  Elizabethans  while  they  were 
have  abandoned  her  sometimes  undue  ^--^-^"^'"^ 
reliance  on  "temperament"  in  favor  of 
a  fine  musicianliness.  Her  phrases  she 
shaped  exquisitely— though  now  and 
again,  as  in  "Der  Mussbaum,"  one  might 
have  wished  a  more  respectful  attention 
to  rhythm.  Objectively,  it  may  be  put 
—with  sensitive  feeling  for  their  musi- 
cal beauty— Miss  Farrar  dealt  yester- 
day with  her  songs;  she  has  not  always 
done  so  in  the  past. 

So,  all  praise  to  her!  Knowing  yes- 
'  riay  what  she  could  do,  prudently,  and 
1  exceeding  fine  art,  she  refrained 
.11  attempting  more.  Pray  let  her  con- 
tinue in  her  present  wise  way  till  she 
I'eels  herself  comfortably  at  home.  Then, 
no  doubt  of  it,  she  will  find  once  more 
at  her  free  disposal  the  warmth  of 
tone  that  used  to  be  hers,  the  resonance 
that  makes  well-enunciated  words  un- 
f:r'<^tandable.  Then— and  then  only- 
fan  she  venture  to  call  into  play  the! 
temperament  that  makes  a  performance 
moving  as  well  as  admirable. 

Mi.«  Farrar  was  excellently  accom- 
panied by  Claude  Gonvierre,  who  played 
agroup  of  piano  pieces  very  well  indeed 
aie  received  a  welcome  that  must  have 
jBeased  her,  and  also  much  applause. 

R.  R.  G. 


tin  a  ballad  from  which  schoolboys 
''used  to  spout  verses  on  Exhibition  day 
it  Is  stated  that  Lars  Porsena  swore  by 
-he  "Nine  Gods"  that 

"The  great  house  of  Tarquin 
Should  suffer  wrong  no  more." 
Macaulay  does  not  name  the  nine 
,  gods,  but  one  would  inler  that  these 
I  were  the  only  Etruscan  deities,  whereas 
f  tfiere  were  the  "Shrouded  Gods,"  who 
did  not  reveal  themselves  ti-  man,  and, 
11  a  second  class,  the  12  grtat  gods,  six 
^nnle  and    six    femaie.    Mr.  Robert 
;iraves,  not  discussing  this  Important 
'  '  r  of  the  particular  gods  called  to 
s  as  the  warrior  of  Clusium  was 
ujiu  to  set  out  for  Rome,  but  reco^^niL- 
iig  the  fact  that  Porsena  was  an  able 
uearer,  gives  to  his  little  volume  on 
The  Future  of  Swearing  and  Improper 
anguage"  the  title  "Lars  Porsena."  The 
oak  is  published  by  E.  P.  D.itton  &  Co., 
:  th^  excellent  "Today  and  Tomorrow' 


ted 
me 


skilful  use  of  profanity  has  ex- 
ilie  Interest  ol  seveial  writers 
give   the  palm  for  picturesque 
'1    to  the  orientals.    Burton  cites 
irticularly  shcckin?  '•xamp'cs  in 
s  to  the  'Tho  isand  Nights  and 
^•'lym,"  Brantome  .as  a  whole  ch&.ry- 
T  on  Spanish  oaths,  ,ind  Richard  Po-d 
h's  "Gatherings  from  Spain,"  ocears 
stically  of  SoaniSh  profanity 
VPS  does  not  mentioi-  Brantome, 
11  -  1  Burton;  lie  uoes  not  recognire 
proficiency  of  American  mule  drivers 
doFs  not  quote  the  favorite  and  mag- 
'  '     '  oaths  of  VVillii^m  thu  Conqiter.ir 
:'.ry  the  Fourth  of  France,  but 
written  pleasantly  of  bygone- 
's 111  England,  when  swearing  orna- 
nted  otherwise  prcaic  cr,nversatioi  , 
(i  of  the  decline  of  swearing  and  foui 
iguage  In  the  England  of  .-ecent  vear3 
course  he  cannot  refrain  from  quol- 
■  Tincle  Toby  about  the  army  in 
.  and  Dr.  Slop's  us:  of  Eruui- 
^       He  does  not  Ihink  that  Colei- 
e'.s  distinction  bet*vee'i  the  triolert 
rer  who  does  not  really  mean  what 
says  and  the  ouiet  swearer  who 
rs  from  real  malignity  an  essentia; 


richer  in  far-fetched  profanities  and 
wild  conceits  swore,  they  hardly  knew 
how  or  why;  but  in  the  Augustan  age 
of  England,  "the  aristocracy  was  as 
careful  in  its  protection  of  a  corrupt 
Church  as  it  was  cynical  about  reli- 
gion; and  swearing  as  an  assault  on 
a  coffee-house  rival  and  introductory  to 
a  duel  demanded  a  nice  teftiieintnt  of 
oratorical  blasphemy;  as  the  contem- 
porary sermon  demanded  a  nice  refine- 
ment of  oratorical  eulogy.  . 
Swearing  is  an  art  that  cannot  trust 
to  adventure  for  its  success;  it  must 
have  a  controlled  purpose,  and  always 
flourishes  most  strongly  in  a  pure 
aristocracy,  particularly  a  leisured 
town-dwelUng  aristocracy." 

But  is  not  the  mule-driver  with  his 
rich  vocabulary  moved  by  a  controlling 
purpose?  Mr.  Graves  admits  that 
though  frequent  swearing  is  often  the 
accompaniment  of  debauch,  cruelty,  and 
presumption,  it  is  often  merely  "poor 
man's  poetry"  or  what  the  psychologists 
call  the  "sublimation  in  fantasia  of  a 
practical  anti-social  impulse." 

ke  gives  a  long  and  humorous  synop- 
sis of  a  book  that  might  be  written  on 
swearing,  for  his  own  volume  "goes  as 
far  as  it  decently  can  in  containing  at 
least  a  few  classically  draped  forecasts 
and  an  honest  inquiry  into  the  taboos 
which  prevent  publication  of  the  real 
'Lars  Porsena.'  And  anyhow,  this  is  the 
nearest  to  a  'Lars  Porsena'  that  will 
over  be  published.    ...   No  nice  per- 
son is  uncritical;  and  yet  we  are  all 
hedged  round  with  an  intricate  system  • 
of  taboos  against  'obscenity.'    To  con- 
sent uncritically  to  the  taboos,  which  , 
are  often  grotesqiie,  is  as  foolish  as  to  I 
reject  them  uncritically.    ...    I  have  I 
yielded  to  the  society  in  which  I  move,  ! 
which  is  an  obscene  society;  that  is, 
it  acquiesces  emotionally  in  the  validity 
of  the  taboo,  while  intellectually  ob- 
jecting to  it."    The  pages  that  follow, 
taken  by  Mr.  Graves  from  an  imaginary 
book   written   by   a   new   Sir  James 
I  Praser,  pages  that  treat  of  legends  con- 
cerning   tabooed    subjects,  including 
limericks,  dialects  of  garage  smut,  club 
smut,   mess   smut,   school   smut,  are 
mighty  interesting  reading.   Mr.  Graves 
concludes    by    defending  eloquently 
James  Joyce's  "Ulysses." 

"It  is  quite  right  that  'Ulysses'  should 
be  censored  since  its  chief  public  In 
England  could  at  the  best  of  times  be 
only  an  obscene  one.  And  it  is  not  an 
obscene  book,  but  on  the  contrary,  per- 
•laps  the  least  obscene  book  ever  pub- 
lished; that  is  why  It  is  censored." 

To  maintain  this  seeming  paradox, 
Mr.  Graves  argues  at  length  agd 
shrewdly. 


who  would  call  a  taoie  napnin  a  ser- 
viette." We  remember  a  picture  in 
Punch  with  the  Major  thus  describing 
the  Browns. 


Lexicographers  tell  us  that  the  older 
use  of  "serviette"  for  "napkin"  was  ex- 
clusively Scotch.  "In  the  19th  century 
it  was  reintroduced  with  the  French 
spelUng"— "serviot"  or  "serviat"  were 
among  the  forms  of  spelling  in  Scotch— 
"(at  first  only  as  a  foreign  term).  It 
may  now  be  regarded  as  naturalized, 
but  latterly  has  come  to  be  considered 
vulgar." 

This  should  be  a  shock  to  the  would- 
be  genteel,  who  say  "casket"  for  "cof- 
fin," "menu"  for  "bill-of-fare"  and  yet 
are  caught  saying  "phone"  for  "tele- 
phone." Ah,  these  "genteelisms";  as 
dentifrice  for  tooth-powder,  expectorate 
for  spit,  odor  for  smell,  stomach  for 
belly  and  so  on.  "Genteelism"  has  been 
defined  by  Mr.  Fowler  as  "the  sub- 
stituting, for  the  ordinary  natural  word 
that  first  suggests  Itself  to  the  mind 
of  a  synonym  that  is  thought  to  be 
less  soiled  by  the  lips  of  the  common 
herd,  less  familiar,  less  otsbeian  l-'ss 
vulgar,  less  improper,  less"  apt  to  come 
unhandsomely  betwixt  the  wind  and  our 


ere  Is  no  surer  way  of  testing  the 
nt  of  popular  religious  opinion 
by  examining  the  breaches  of  the 
in  swearing."  He  finds  that  "O 
!  has  become  only  "a  low-grade 
and  has  crept  into  the  legitimate 
ulary  of  the  drawing  room  and 
tage.  The  second  Person  (of  the 
ty)  since  the  great  evangelical 
palgns  of  the  last  century  over- 
■ned  a  despotism  and  inaugurated  a 
ritual  republic,  is  far  more  firmly 
ablishcd.  ...  the  Third  Per- 
I  is  seldom  appealed  to,  and  makes 
very  serious  oath,  partly  because  of 
e  Biblical  warning  that  the  sin 
Btast  the  Holy  oiiost  is  the  one  un- 
vable  offense,  and  partly  because 
Word  'Ghost'  suggests  a  sinister 
iial  haunting." 

does  well  in  saying  that  there  Is 
'm  of  humor  more  boring  than 
nteed  non-alcoholic  substitutes 
e  true  wine  of  swearing."  He 
no  doubt  include  "Gosh  all  nem- 
""Gee,"  "By  heck"  In  this  class 
ths. 


When  Mr.  Graves  says  that  his  book 
is  the  nearest  to  a  "Lars  Porsena"  that 
will  ever  be  published,  is  he  not  ac- 
quainted with  that  old  classic — he  does 
not  refer  to  it — Capt.  Grose's  "Diction- 
ary of  the  Vulgar  Tongue"  and  the 
amazing  seven  large  volumes,  double 
columns,  of  "Slang  and  Its  Analogues, ' 
'i  edited  by  J.  S.  Farmer  and  W.  E.  Hen- 
ley, rot  to  mention  the  two  dictionaries 
by  Alfred  Delvau  and  the  one  by  Hector 
France? 


Apropos  of  teacups.  Going  home 
from  school  at  Exeter  for  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  we  ate  supper  at  the 
then  famous  Massasoit  House  in  Spring- 
field— famous  especially  for  waffles.  A 
man  near  us  was  bitterly  reproaching  a 
stupid  waiter  for  serving  him  tea  in*a 
thick  coffee-cup:  "Never  do  that  again. 
Tea  should  always  be  sipped  from  a  thin, 
delicate,  fragile  cup,  the  thinner  ths 
better."  We  cannot  now  construe  Latin 
or  Greek,  though  we  were  taught  those 
languages  carefully,  thoroughly  by  Dr. 
Gideon  L.  Soule  and  "Brad"  Cilley,  but 
this  minute  we  see  the  complaining  man, 
we  hear  his  voice. 

What  a  great  school  Exeter  was  In 
sislte  of  the  roaring  of  "Bull"  Went- 
worth,  at  dull  students  in  mathematics, 
now  roaring,  now  quietly  but  cuttingly 
sarcastic.  "What  a  great  school  it  is 
today  under  Lewis  Perry,  who  regards 
the  traditions,  is  imbued  with  the  old 
spirit,  develops  character,  as  well  as 
scholarship. 

It  has  been  said  that  musicians  are 
naturally  proficient  In  mathematics. 
There  was  in  our  class  a  remarkably 
able  student  in  geometry,  not  to  be 
stumped  at  the  blackboard  by  any 
problem  stated  by  "Bull"  Wentworth. 
His  name  was  George  Edward  Wood- 
berry.  He  won  fame  in  after  years  as 
poet,  versatile  writer  of  prose,  professor 
of  comparative  literature  at  Columbia. 
At  Exeter  we  poor  trembling  wretches  in 
the  class  sat,  spellbound,  while  he  was 
reciting.  We  admired  and  envied  him. 
Today  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  remember  Uiat 
he  was  a  member  of  our  class. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Having  read  with  pleasure  the  list  of 
whiskeys  "by  appointment  of  Vie  King" 
(of  England),  the  Spirits  move  me  to 
supplement  it  with  a  toast  to  the  King. 
A  toast  to  His  Majesty  is,  of  course, , 
quite  the  thing.  It  sometimes  takes  the 
form  "Long  may  he  reign."  With  the 
mouth-watering  list  of  brands  named  by 
The  Needier  in  your  column  I  am  im- 
pelled to  offer  this  one:  "Long  may  he 
pour."  HAPPY  DAYS.  , 


COPLEY  THEATRE— "The  Idealist," 
play  In  three  acts,  by  Giuseppe  Bianco. 
The  cast: 

Anna  Holmes  Elspeth  Dudgeon 


Other  recent  volumes  in  the  "Today 
j  and  Tomorrow  Series"  are  H.  P.  Car- 
rill's  "Socrates  or  the  Emancipation  of 
I  Mankind,"  a  book  worth  reading  and 
rereading;  E.  W.  Bennett's  "Appol- 
onius,"  a  calm,  fair-minded.  Judicial, 
sympathetic  study  of  the  present  and 
future  of  psychical  research;  William 
McDougall's  "Janus,  the  Corfquest  of 
War,"  a  study  of  the  causes  and  pre- 
ventives of  war  (including  international 
air  forces),  and  the  lessons  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  great  war. 

DEEP,  INDEED 

As  the  World  Wags: 

First  Girl— And  he  said  my  face  was 
a  perfect  poem. 

Second  Girl — So  it  Is,  dear— it's  like 
one  of  Browning's. 

First  Girl — Browning!  Why  Brown- 
ing? 

Second  Girl — Because  some  of  the 
lines  are  so  deep. — Looker-On. 


We  are  told  that  only  the  vulgar  have 
napkin  rings  on  the  table;  that  after 
each  meal  the  napkin  should  be  tossed 
gaily  aside  without  thought  of  the  ■ 
laundry  bill  to  come,  for  in  these  days '. 
sheets,  towels,  napkins  and  pillow  cases  '■ 
are  often  sent  out.  to  be  torn  or  d's- 1 
colored.  In  the  good  old  days  there 
was  sentmient  about  a  napkin-ring.  It 
had  been  handed  down  in  the  family 
°f'fu  S'"-  "  was  inscribed  to. 

I  h    K  Johnnie."   It  might ' 

be  battered,  tarnished,  but  there  were 
I  pleasurable  or  sad  associations. 

Those  who  Invite  guests  to  dine  and 
dread  the  extra  expense  for  table  linen 
should  follow  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
Romans:  each  guest  brought  his  own , 
napkin.    It  is  hardly  supposable  that! 
any  one  of  them,  not  even  "the  guest  I 
of  honor,"  would  use  it  to  carry  away 
food,  as  did  Caecilianus,  ridiculed  by 
Martial.    There  are  several  translations 

01  this  epigram  into  English:  from  an  ,   -    

old  MS.  of  the  Ifith  rpnriirir  A'f  Holmes   Rupert  Lucas 

the  lines-  century,  including  i  |.lini  _Rninee  .Norman  Camion 

•  These  carry  home  thy  sen-ant  must. 
All  in  a  greasy  napkin  thrust," 
to  the  latest  one  by  John  Arthur  Pott: 
"Scarce  was  the  dinner  served  ere  you 

Had  swept  away  our  every  dish; 
Sow's  udder,  woodcock  meant  for  two 

Pig's  ear,  the  choicest  kind  of  fish. 
The  lamprey  and  the  chicken's  thigh, 
The  pigeon  stewed  in  sauces  fare— 
And  we,  the  hungry  company. 

Had  nothing  left  to  do  but  stare! 
That  bulging  cloth,  a  dripping  pack 

Your  slave  bore  off.    Pretend  or  feel 
Some  shame,  and  put  our  dinner  back; 
I    "Twas  not  for  your  tomorrow's  meal." 

I  Let  no  one  think  that  Martial  thus 
I  attacked  a  personal  enemy.  For  some 
of  his  epigrams  he  Invented  fictitious 
I  names — Zoilus,  Caecilianus,  Postumus, 
Galla— "a  world  consisting  chiefly  of 
needy  clients  and  upstart  par^'enus,  of 
old  ladies  cf  excessive  temperament  and 
young  ladies  of  easy  virtue."  Mrs.  Go- 
lightly — may  we  say  as  in  the  days  be- 
fore your  marriage,  Eustacia?— may  no 
one  of  them  be  found  pompous  or  flat- 
tering or  giggling  at  your  bountiful 
table! 


The  London  Observer  has  for  some 
time  been  publishing  letters  from  read- 
ers, some  protesting  against  thi  use  of 
the  word  "serviette"  for  "napkin,"  oth-- 
ers  insisting  that  "serviette"  is  a  good 
word,  the  proper  word,  and  they  will 
defend  It  with  the  sword.  The  latter 
are  not  daunted  by  the  quotation  from 
a  letter  of  H.  Bland's  written  20 
ago:   "I  think  .  .  .  sh--  "  I 


We  do  not  think  the  excellent  Ro- 
mans spread  tablecloths.  The  guests 
w-ere  able  to  see  that  the  table  was  of 
maple;  they  saw  it  rubbed  between  the 
courses  with  the  gausape  or  thick,  shag- 
gy wooUen  clotti.  You  need  not  fear  for 
your  floor  rug.  Eustacia;  your  guests 
will  probably  noi  eat  with  theft-  fingers 
and  throw  bones  and  crumbs  on  the 
floor,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  whose  host  took  the  precau- 
tion of  strewing  the  floor  with  sawdust, 
perhaps  scented  or  dyed. 

Better  a  table  of  handsome,  polished 
wood,  with  shining  silver  and  quaint 
china,  than  any  tablecloth  however 
ornate.  Such  were  the  tables  for  high- 
tea  on  Sunday  nights  In  hospitable 
houses  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Cold  partridge, 
lobster  or  celery  salad,  brown  bread  In ; 
sugar-loaf  form  rich  with  plums  or  I 
raisins— but  why  go  on?  The  mouth  ' 
waters;  the  pen  falters.  The  eyes  of  i 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  shone  as  he  told  i 
us  last  summer  of  those  nights  in  Al-  | 
bany,  noctes  ambrosiae.  (His  supper  I 
that  night  in  Clamport  consisted  of  1 
crackers  and  milk  in  a  large  tea  cup,  i 
a  bit  of  bi%ad  and  cheese,  and  a  saucer  i 
of  stewed  apricots.) 


Joe  Holmes   ..i...      E.  E.  Clive 

Violet  Hunt  i... Elsie  VFapstaff 

KlorriP  Brelt    Porig  Glaenzer 

Mrs.  Thomson  Iseth  Gordon  Mnnro 

Mrs.  Baines  .'  May  Ediss 

Idealists  and  philanthropists — hard- 
headed  folk  have  their  opinion  of  '^hem. 
The  worst  of  the  lot  was  one  Joe 
Holmes,  a  decent  working  man  in  Eng- 
land, who  spent  his  life  fighting  bosses 
and  Injustice,  addressing  meetings  right 
and  left,  redressing  wrongs,  raising  the 
fallen,  feeding  the  sick  and  hungry — 
by  grand  good  luck  he  had  a  wife  at 
home  who  kept  him  fed  and  housed 
himself;  a  poor  time  he  would  have  had 
of  it  else. 

This  Joe  took  It  Into  his  silly  head, : 
one  stormy  night,  for  the  purpose  of 
:"£aving"  her,  to  bring  home  a  street-  ; 
igirl  who  called  herself  Violet;  for  want : 
of  something  better  to  do  at  the  mo-  } 
jment,  she  had  stepped  into  a  meeting  ! 
jhe  was  addressing,  and  had  shed  a  tear  ! 
lor  two  at  something  he  said  which  made 
iher  recall  the  days  when  she  was  a 
"kid."   Mrs.  Joe,  good  sensible  woman, 
promptly  ordered  the  hussy  out  of  her 
jhouse,  telling  her,  in  round  terms,  the 
[reason  why.    But  the  idealist  argued 
and  pled,  antt  Ws  boy  Alf  took  his 
father's  part,   till   at  last  the  poor 
woman,  to  keep  peace,  let  the  creature 
I  stay. 

Young  Alf,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, fell  at  once  in  love  with  her. 
Not  for  a  moment  did  Miss  Violet  re- 
turn his  affection;  his  decent -sort  had 
no  charm  for  her.  But  she  stood 
ready  enough  to  marry  him,  since  the 
alliance  could  not  fail  to  distress  his 
mother. 

It  did,  to  the  degree  that  she  left  the 
house.  Then  Joe  the  idealist,  who  had 
found  the  mari-iage  right  enough  found 
living  conditions  all  wrong.   How,  pray, 
could  he  maintain  his  ideals  when  his, 
daughter-in-law  would  not  mind  the ! 
house — he  himself  had  not  gumption  I 
enough  to  lay  the  kitchen  fire — but : 
gadded  abroad  in  highly  disreputable ' 
company,  unless'^she  found  it  more  con- 
venient to  receive  her  friends  at  home? 

She  insulted  him  so  grossly  at  the 
last  that  Joe,  for  the  moment  a  normal 
human  being,  bundled  her  out  of  the 
hou.se,  "roughly,"  as  he  apologeticallv 
explained  to  his  son.  He  sent  for  his 
wife,  who  came  back  willingly,  .-.nd  the 
hussy  Violet  had  a  rousing  explanation 
with  her  husband  before  she  quitted  :  Im 
for  good.  The  final  curtain  fell  on  the 
boy  sitting  with  his  head  buried  in  his 
hands  .broken-hearted. 

The  play  is  empty,  for  Mr.  Blanco 
stressed  in  his  Joe  the  futility  of  an 
idealist,  but  not  one  convincing  trait 
of  his  nobility.  To  deceive,  furthermore, 
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I  even'so'Wfiious  a  pei-son  as  Joe,  a  Violet 
,  would  need  a  closer  approach  to  the 
I  semblance  of  decency  than  Miss  Wag- 
I  staff  or  Mr.  Bianco  made  evident. 
1  Because,  however,  of  the  pungent 
speech  of  Mrs.  Joe  and  certain  scenes 
in  which  she  figures  that  are  blessed 
with  dramatic  force— as  when  she  bids 
her  husband  and  son  choose  between 
her  and  Violet — the  play  is  not  entirely 
dull.  It  will  have  a  charm,  furthermore, 
for  people  who  relish  hearing  a  spade 
called  a  spade;  the  Violet  minced  no 
matters.  And  the  first  half  of  the  first 
"ct  is  exposition  skilfully  contrived.  For 
The  rest,  there  are  long  stretches  of 
dulness. 

Miss  Dudgeon  made  the  performance. 
With  not  one  single  fal.se  note,  of  ges- 
ture or  inflection,  she  saw  a  most  human 
old  woman  through,  with  humor  at 
her  command,  pathos,  sentiment  and 
emotional  power.  A  truly  admirable 
impersonation. 

Admirably,  too,  Mr.  Lucas  played  the 
boy,  to  the  life  as  regards  externals, 
making  his  inner  nature  clearly  felt. 
Mr.  Clive,  no  doubt,  did  as  much  as 
anybody  could  do  with  an  Impossible 
part;  the  playwright  allowed  him  only 
salntllness  and  senility  to  work  with. 
The  smaller  parts  were  excellently 
actetj.  ^  R.  R.  G. 

Repertory  Theatre — "Machine  Wreck- 
ers," by  Ernst  Toller.  English  transla- 
tion by  Ashley  Dukes.  Arranged  in  its 
present  form  by  Prances  Jewett.  First 
professional  production  in  Amenca.  The 
cast: 

Jimmy  Cobbett  Forbes  Daxrson 

Teddy   Wibley  Marion  Goad 

Girl  Elizabeth  Hamilton 

Boy   Charles  FI.1I0 

John  Wibley  Arthur  Sircom 

Pedlar  Gordon  Biillett 

BeeBar  Thomas  Shearer 

i  \  Drunkard  Richard  Molniyre 

YouriK  Lud  •   Arthur  iiran.ler 

Officer.   Joset  Lazaiovioi 

'  Henry  Cobbett  Thayer  Roberts 

I  Mrs.  Cobbett  Olsra  Birthhejlc 

Old  Reaper  Arthur  Bow.ver 

;  Mary  Wibley  '.  May  Wanl 

Ure  William  Mason 

Man  with  a  Barrow  Robert  Cass 

Blind  Man  William  Faversham.  Jr. 

'Deaf  Man  >  Arthur  Branrler 

Aimie  Collins  Adelaide  Georere 

Lizzie  Walters  Olea  Bit-rhbc";! 

Margaret  Lud  Ada  Sinclair 

The  Engrir.eer  Hcni-y  Jewott 

Last  night  the  Jewett  Repertory 
Theatre  fund  held  high  festival  In 
celebration  of  the  completion  of  400 
weeks  of  repertory  in  Boston.  An  ela- 
borate dinner  at  the  Copley-Plaza,  at- 
tended by  many  distinguished  guests  of 
local  and  national  eminence,  was  the 
opening  feature  of  tlie  evening.  Dr. 
George  E.  Vincent,  head  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation;  Otto  H.  Kahn;  ex- 
Mayor  Andrew  J.  Peters,  Frank  Gil- 
more,  secretary  of  the  Actors'  Equity 
League,  and  other  speakers  of  like 
prominence,  were  introduced  by  Dr. 
Daniel  L.  Marsh,  president  of  Boston 
.University,  who  was  toastmaster. 

After  the  dinner,  which  is  reported 
I  more  fully  in  other  columns  of  today's 
Herald,  the  guests  adjourned  to  the 
Repertory  Theatre  for  the  play.   Before  1 
!  the  rise  of  the  curtain  there  were  pres-  > 
entations  of  flags  of  the  nation,  the 
state  and  the  city.    William  M.  Butler 
presented  the  national  emblem  in  behalf 
i  of  President  Coolidge,  and  representa- 
ii\'es  of  the  Governor  and  tlie  mayor 
made  like  presentations  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  Boston  emblems.    J.  Wes- 
;  on  Allen  accepted  them  for  the  theatre. 

So  much  of  the  evening  was  con- 
sumed by  these  signal  formalities  and 
"xpre.ssions  of  good-will  that  the  hands 
nf  the  clock  were  nearing  10  before 
the  curtain  rose  on  Toller's  pl&y  of  | 
man's  revolt  against  the  beginnings  of 
the  encroachment  of  the  machine  age  I 
on  his  traditional  habits  of  handicraft. ' 
Because  of  the  hour  of  going  to  press, 
it  is  naturally  impossible  to  do  the  play 
full  Justice. 

We  believe  this  Is  the  second  time  en 
Boston  audience  has  seen  tlie  work  of 
Toller  upon  Its  boards.  Last  season  the 
Yiddish  Art  Theatre  of  New  York  pre- 
sented  the  youthful   German's  better 
masterpiece,  "Eugene  Hinckemann,"  at; 
the  Grand  Opera  House,  In  Yiddish, 
with  Maurice  Scliwartz  in  the  leading 
role.  The  present  play,  in  structure  and 
,  underlying  philosophy,  reveals  Toller  as 
i  playwright  and  thinker  in  much  the 
same  manner.  The  opening  scenes  of 
this  play,  laid  in  Nottinghim,  Eiifflnnd, 
at  the  time  of  the  industrial  revolution, 
show  the  wretched  squalor,  ignorance, 
and  brutality  of  life  among  the  weavers. 
■  Half-naked,  emaciated  children  fight  fori 
;  crusts    before    settings    as  grotesque,! 
'  warped,  and  reasonless  as  their  lives. 
The  machines  are  coming,  the  workers 
"^ay,  as  they  hang  effigies  of  their  hated  j 
masters  on  a  gibbet,  and  soon  the  cold. 
I  unfeeling  arms  and  fingers  of  8t«cl  will' 
j  rob  them  of  their  liveliliood.  ^ 
I    Jimmy  Cobbett,  gentlemanly  beggar 
]  and  idealist,  tries  to  quiet  their  angry 
murmurings  and    organize    them  for 
eventual  mastery  of  machines,  capital 
and  masters.  He  paints  p  futuie  world 
of  plenty  and  of  self-respect,  and  gains 
their  leadership.    But  their  dethroned. 
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on  ins  loimer  iriuie.s.  Idealistic  reason 
combats  the  rough  catch-v.ord  of 
starved  brutality,  and  is  downed  with 
roars  of  unleashed  beasts  as  the  in- 
furiated rabble  work  their  will. 

Ernst  Toller  saw  the  dead  and  dying 
on  the  German  front  in  the  war  Un- 
willingly hft  shouldred  arms,  and  when 
war  was  done,  he  was  active  in  the 
German  Socialist  party.  He  was  thrown 
in  jail  for  five  years,  and  while  there 
he  wrote  many  things,  perhaps  some 
of  the  very  scenes  of  the  present  play. 
His  genius  is  undeniable,  but  one  mayi 
well  question  his  sanity  of  thought.  I 
Kapek  is  more  significant,  and  O'Neill! 
more  vital  and  penetrating.  H.  F.  M. 

'BEN-HUOTOWN  ' 
AT  LOEFS  STATE 

Famous  Picture  Is  Exhibited 
First  Time  at  Low  Prices 


Miss'  Dove 
an  ambitious  you,  .;s 
trays  in  the  dining  room  ot  a  fastiion- 
able  hotel  but  such  is  the  likeness  to 
Aladdin's  lamp  and  the  cinema  writer's 
Idea  of  what  a  movie  for  a  poor  work- 
ing girl  should  be  that  he  has  her  leave 
the  smelLs  of  the  kitchen  and  blossom 
into  the  best  society  without  a  single 
person  getting  hep.  Not  satisfied,  he 
has  the  wealthiest  bachelor  propose  to 
her  so  Millicent  is  torn  between  her  Jove 
of  luxury  and  the  honest  love  the  poor 
boy  in  her  boarding  house  offers  her. 

She  must  give  her  answer  to  the  mil- 
lionaire that  night  and  she  has  not  the 
proper  gown  to  wear.  It  Is  a  terrible 
moment  until  her  landlady  sends  her 
a  dress,  to  be  repaired,  but  Millicent 
borrows  it  and  goes  to  the  party. 

The  owner  of  the  dress  also  attends 
the  party  and  accuses  Millicent  of 
stealing  the  dress.  Millicent  denies  the 
accusation,  admits  the  dress  is  not  hers 
but  that  she  just  borrowed  it  not  mean- 
ing a  bit  of  harm  and  takes  the  dress 
off  there  and  then. 

The  millionaire  lends  her  a  shawl, 
proposes  all  over  again  but  Millicent 
decides  to  go  to  Chile  with  her  true 
love  and  just  makes  the  train.  Every 
working  girl  should  sigh.       C.  M.  D. 


BOSTON   OPERA   HOUSE— Aurelio  1 
Gallo  presents  the  San  Carlo  Grand  | 
Opera  Company  in  "Aida,"  an  opera  in 
four  acts  by  Verdi.   The  cast: 

Aida   Louise  Ta.vlor 

Amneris    Coe  Glade 

Radamcs   Ferr.ando  Bertnii  j 

Amonasro   Edward  Albano  - 

Ramfis   Andrea  Moneelli  \ 

Kinir  of  F.STOt  Natale  Cervi 

A  Messenger   Francesco  Curci 

Priestess  Bernice  Schalker 

When.,  the  social  season  is  at  its 
height,  another  opera  company  comes  to 
Boston.  For  weeks  ahead,  seats  are 
unobtainable;  dinner  parties  are 
planned  and  the  family  tiaras  are 
shined  up  for  the  grand  fortnight.  Every 
one  attends  primarily  that  they  may 
say  they  were  there.  Every  one  ex- 
claims over  Mrs.  Mt.  Vernon's  new  gown 
and  the  season's  Vincent  Club  favorite 
has  many  an  opera  glass  levelled  upon 
her  fair  beauty.  Often  it  is  sadly  true 
that  the  music  is  only  an  iccidential  to 
the  evening.  • 

From  the  mom^t  that  one  enters 
the  lobby  of  the  Opera  House  during  the 
San  Carlo  Company's  stay,  however,  one 
knows  that  things  are  somewhat  re- 
versed. ■  Those  who  attend  are  those 
who  love  opera  and  come  that  they  may 
revel  in  the  beauty  of  Gounod,  Ofifen- 
bach,  or  Verdi.  They  (*!>56s  themselves 
and  their  children  in  their  simple  best 
and^spcnd  every  evening  enjoying  the 
music  of  their  native  tongue.  Such  an 
appreciative  audience  as  it  is!  Every 
song  is  greeted  with  loud  and  sincere 
applause.  It  is  the  music  that  they 
hear.  TThey  do  not  seem  .to  mind  that 
the  costumes,  that  the  drdps.  that  often 
the  acting  are  not  always  of  the  finest. 

Last  night's  performance  of  Aida  was 
in  no  way  a  stirring  one.  The  greatest 
commendation  should  go  to  the  director. 
Carlo  Peroni,  who  ditl  his  strenuous  best 
to  beat  life  and  verve  into  those  whom 
he  directed. 

Louise  Taylor's  Aida  was  not  as  im- 
pressive as  it  might  have  been,  although 
she  did  much  to  redeem  a  poor  fiist 
Impression  when  she  sang  "O  Love 
Immortal"  with  Amneris  and  her  plea 
with  her  father.  Her  voice,  while 
pleasing,  wa«  not  strong.  The  con- 
tralto, Coe  Glade,  had  a  voice  entirely 
suited  to  the  part  of  Amneris.  Her 
facial  expressions  ^were  limited  to  two 
or  three  which  she  was  inclined  to 
overuse,  but  for  the  most  part  she  was 
in  character.  Radames  had  a  voice 
that  certainly  could  not  have  reached 
out  beyond  the  family  circle  In  the 
Opera  House.  His  histrionic  ability  was 
absolutely  lacking. .  It  was  hard  to 
imagine  him  either  as  a  victorious 
warrior  or  as  a  man  possessing  charm 
enough  to  have  two  women  in  love  with 
him. 

It  has  always  been  our  belief  that  an 
opera  should  be  sung  well  enough  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  person  unfamiliar 
with  the  score  to  understand  the  action 
and  to  comprehand  what  is  being  .said, 
through  a  sixth  sense.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the  San  Carlo's  interpreta- 
tion of  Aida.   F.  B,  B. 

"American  Beauty"  a  film  comedo- 
drama  starring  Billie  Dove,  story  by 
Carey  Wilson,  directed  by  Richard  Row- 
land and  presented  by  First  National 
at  the  Washington  Street  Olympia  with 
the  following  cast: 

f:Xo^r^°^'"^:  u^d 'ItS^^S 

r?I rerhouse .... .       ■  Walter    McO.i .-.  1 

M     '"Gillespie-. .  . . .  M'''-«="-^Vbc:'Th.re 

Claire   O'Reiley  -^"^'^ 

First  National  are  concentrating  on 
Billie  Dove.  They  are  dressing  her  in 
the  prettiest  clothes  they  can  find,  then 
step  back  to  admire,  murmuring  gor- 
geous, enthralling."  So  taken  up  are 
they  with  Miss  Dove's  beauty,  they  ar- 
range close-up  after  close-up  of  her 
and  they  let  the  story  wait  while  Miss 
Dove  poses  with  a  frill  around  her 
neck  Thus  it  is  beauty  interferes  with 
the  action  of  this  film. 


St.  James  Theatre — "Smllln'  Through," 
a  fantastic  comedy  in  a  prologue  and 
three  acts  by  Allen  Langdon  Martin. 
The  cast: 

Sarah  Wayne   Flora  Maud  Gade 

Mary  Clare    Edith  Ppeaie 

John  Carteret   Walter  Gilbert 

Dr   Owen  Hardinr  John  Wiuthrop 

Kathleen  Dunyannon   Ruth  Kine 

Ellen   Mary  Hill 

Willie  Ainley   Day  Manson 

Moonyeen  Clare    Ruth  Kine 

Mary  Clare,  her  sister   Edith  Speare 

Kenneth  Wayne.  Jeremiah  Wayne. 

Frank  CliarUon 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  dark  stage. 
Two  white  figures  can  be  discerned 
against  a  black  curtain.  A  faint  light 
thrown  on  the  figures  reveals  ghosts, 
one  of  a  woman  murdered  on  her  wed- 
ding eve,  the  other  the  mother  of  a 
young  man  who  becomes  a  principal 
character  in  the  play.  They  talk  about 
being  able  to  communicate  with  those 
they  left  behind.   That  is  the  prologue. 

The  first  scene  is  in  the  garden  of 
|John  Carteret's  home  and  the  time  is 
il914.  Carteret  and  Dr.  Harding  are 
life-long  friends.  They  are  each  well 
,  along  in  years.  Kathleen  is  the  pride  of 
the,  countryside,  she  Is  beloved  by  all 
the  youth,  each  of  whoni  has  tried  his 
hand  at  asking  for  hers,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. 

There  is  a  silent  and  mutual  love 
between  her  and  Kenneth  Wajne,  dis- 
covery of  which  forms  the  plot  of  the 
play. 

Carteret,  in  his  youth  had  won  the 
love  of  Moonyeen  Clare,  the  belle  of  her 
time.  Carteret's  opposition  was  Jere- 
miah Wayne.  On  the  eve  of  the  wed- 
ding between  Carteret  and  Moonyeen 
Clare.  Wayne,  fortifying  himself  at  a 
public  house,  goes  to  the  garden  at  Car- 
teret's home,  makes  himself  obnoxious 
and  then  fires  a  fatal  bullet  into  the 
body  of  the  girl  whom  he  failed  to  win. 

Carteret  had  borne  a  grudge  against 
anything  that  savored  of  Wayne  or  his 
name.  Although  50  years  had  lapsed 
he  continued  to  hate  the  name  and 
visited  his  spleen  on  the  son,  who  never 
knew  what  his  fatheit  had  done. 

Young  Wayne  becomes  the  successful 
lover  of  Kathleen.  The  match  is  bit'* 
terly  opposed  by  Carteret.  The  acting 
done  in  this  play  has  undoubtedly  been 
the  best  this  year,  the  four  principals, 
Ruth  King,  John  Winthrop,  Walter  Gil- 
bert and  Fi-ank  Charlton,  performing 
particularly  well. 

The  whole  thing  ends  happily  when 
the  ghost  of  Carteret's  departed  bride- 
to-be  speaks  to  him,  and  tells  him  that 
he  will  never  be  happy  in  life  until  he 
forgets  to  hate. 

The  tense  moments  are  relieved  by 
bits  of  substantial  humor. 


THE  JOY  GIRL'  AT 
BOSTON  THEATRE 

Olive  Borden  and  Neil  Hamil- 
ton in  Leading  Parts 


ARLINGTON  THEATRE— "Othello, 
a  tragedy,  in  five  acts  and  seven  scenes, 
by  William  Shakespeare.   The  cast: 

Duke  of  Venice  ^<^Tnim  li?r'kl 

It  is  unfortunate,  though  doubtle^ 
necessary,  that  "Othello-  must  be  sub* 
mitted  to  such  very  drastic  cutUng. 
aiov  is  SO  closely  knit  that  onu^« 
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sions   are   rath  , 
Leiber's  production  movo4  v.iUi  speed 
and  clarity,  the  waits  were  few  and 
brief,    a    pleasant   and  praiseworthy 
quality  that  is  all  too  rare. 

The  company  worked  well  together, 
but  unhappily  none  of  them,  from  Mr, 
Leiber  down,  were  free  from  one  very 
grave  fault.  As  Shakespears  wrote  and 
as  we  may  read  for  ourselves,  there  is 
no  need  of  additional  embellishments 
to  the  text  from  the  actors.  If  this 
had  happened  only  once  or  twice  It 
would  not  have  been  worth  mentioning, 
but  from  the  first  curtain  to  the  la^t 
tliere  was  a  constant  stream  of"  nonf 
literary  emendation.  It  soemed  <iPlt^ 
and  was  probably  caused  by  c^efe^ 
ness  alone;  it  should,  however,  bit 
paired  immediately. 

The  beginning  of  the  play  agemedl 
stiff  and  unnatural,  as  if  the.  a<!fi85s 
were  groping  and  uncertain.  Not  until 
lago's  first  insinuations  had  begun  to 
undermine  Othello's  peace  of  mind  ditl 
Mr.  Hall  really  grasp  the  possibilities  of 
his  role.  He  had  been  heavy  and  some- 
what lumbering  of  speech  and  action, 
too  dull  a  foil  for  the  sprightly  deviltry 
of  Mr.  Leiber's  lago.  From  then  on  ha 
grew  steadily  in  stature  and  nobility 
dying  with  the  proper  anguish  and'  ae' 
spairing  remorse. 

As  lago  Mr.  Leiber  presented  s  bril» 
liant  and  daemonic  picture:  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  or  not  he  was  not  a 
trifle  too  obviously  satanic.  Solilioquies 
were  splendidly  delivered  with  as  little 
taint  of  theatricality  as  possible.  Like 
a  clever  spider,  he  wove  in  and  out  un- 
'  til  he  had  the  unwary  Othello  complete- 
ly In  his  power.  His  keen  enjoyment  of 
the  part  caused  his^best  powejs  to  be 
brought  out.  It  was  a  fascinating  and 
ab.sorbing  study. 

Of  the  remaining  members  of  the 
'  cast,  Mr.  Burke  as  Brabantio,  and  Mr. 
Willey  as  Cassio  were  worth  commen- 
dation. Miss  Taylor's  Desdemona  was  a 
pretty,  pathetic  figure,  lacking  some- 
how the  strength  of  character  that 
would  make  her  actions  altogether 
plausible.  As  Em;lia,  Miss  Bronson  was 
so  hysterical  that  she  moved  the  audi- 
ence to  titters  at  a  moment  In  the  1 
last  act,  when  mirUi  was  least  to  bs 
desired.  ! 

The  scenery  sufficed,  being  suitable 
and  unobstrusive.  save  in  the  last  act,  ; 
when  Desdemona's  bed  was  placed  di- 
rectly in  a  great  open  window,  doubtless 
for  pictorial  purposes,  but  the  result  was 
a  bit  ridiculous,  since  any  injudicious 
move  on  her  part  would  have  precipi- 
tated her  into  space.  E.  L.  H. 

FANNY  BRICE  AT 
KEITH'S  THEATRE 

Fanny  Brice  is  breaking  In  her  new 
act  at  Keith's  this  week  prior  to  her 
debut  in  New  York  and  points  Westj 
and  what  an  act  the  fair  Fanny  has' 
had  fashioned  for  her!    Ballard  Mac- 
Donald,  Billy  Rose  and  Jesse  Greer  are 
responsible  and  they  deserve  a  deep 
vote  of  thanks  from  vaudeviUe  dtv-' 
otees.    The  cry  today  of  "give  them 
.something  different"  has  been  answered 
with  thoughtful  care  by  those  who 
wrote  her  material.      Instead  of  the 
customary  entrance  with  a  "my  public" 
expression  registered  all  over  the  per- 
former's face,  we  find  Miss  Brice  as  the 
(curtain  ascends  wearing  a  rich  trans- 
parent velvet  gown,   very  much  the 
grande  dame,  on  a  davenport.    Hearts  j 
sink  as  the  tliought  of  a  typical  vaud  - 
ville  sketch  suggests  itself.    The  t<r'. 
phone  rings,  an  EngUsh  butler  answc. 
—it  is  Mr.  Albee.    Will  Miss  Bnce 
an  act?    She  is  sorry  but  she  has  ■ 
new   song.s.    it   would   be  impossi'o 
What's  that— for  $3700!     She  quicV 
changes  her  tune  and  with  the  Far, 
Brice  roll  of  the  eyes  consents. 

First  comes  "Sascha,  the  Passion 
the  Pasha,"  sung  as  only  Miss  Brice  c 
do  that  sort  of  song,  with  sly  Innu. 
does  and  racial  characteristic  accc  . 
and  grimaces.     "Mrs.  Cohen  at  . 
Beach"  shows  her  as  a  mother  w. 
three  troublesome  children  all  set  • 
spend  a  pleasant  afternoon  at  Atlani:c 
City.  It  is  a  monologue  rich  in  comedy. 
"The  Song  of  the  Sewing  Machinr  '  is  a 
sob  number,  'out  strangely  enough,  not 
too  sentimental  and  sweet,  as  done  by 
Miss  Brice,  who  sings  of  the  haidships 
of  the  seamstress  in  a  new  land  of  the 
free.    The  actual  use  of  the  sewing 
machine  as  she  sings,  gives  the  J--'ng  sig- 
nificant background. 

She  also  does  her  famous  'Spring" 
num.ber  and  again  her  buv!  r'        th  ^ 
Russians  imported  by  Mr.  ( 
of  costume,  of  course,  for 
She  was  most  generous  anc 
was  enthusiastic.   The  ac". 
as  it  stands  now,  but  t 
Brice  is  very  likely  tryiii: 
has  and  will  pick  and  cii 
goes  on.    She  certainly  do  ^  r 
vaudeville  morale  in  these  he<  ic  ur.u-s. 
It  seemed  like  the  old  days  of  »udeville 
at  Keith's  last  night. 

Harris  and  Claire,  for  instnce,  have  I 
an  excellent  dancing  and  sln'^np  reyiie. 
A  pair  of  youngster-  ^-    '  ''^e 

twins.  The  Slate  b:  e 
show  with  some  of  ; .  -  =J 
seen  on  the  boards  for  ma  y 


f 


iJu:  sL  ;,:.d  \  ogl,  a  staadaVa  cbfiifedv  aci, 
kept  eve/ybody  in  Jovial  mood,  as  it  al- 
ways does.  Nile  and  Mansfield  in  a 
cleverly  written  domestic  wrangle  by 
Clark  Davis  were  others  who  won  the 
enthusiastic  applause  they  received. 
Emmett  O'Hara,  tenor,  Is  best  when  he 
!  sings  the  songs  suited  to  the  lyric 
quality  of  his  voice  and  is  most  unhapov 
when  delving  into  operatic  arias.  The 
other  acts,  all  entertaining,  round  out 
one  of  the  best  bills  Keith's  liave  offered 
in  some  time.  A.  P. 

MIX  IN  NEW  PICTURE 
IT  SCOLLAY  SQ.  OLYMPIA 

Cowboy  Star  Takes  to  Ariation  in 
"Silver  Valley- 
Tom  Mix  ascends  to  new  heights  In 
"Silver  Valley,"  which  opened  a  week's 
engagement  at  the  Scollay  Square 
Olympia  Theatre  last  night. 

Here  the  great  western  star  Is  Intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  as  an  aviating 
cow-puncher,  something  new  In  fiction 
on  the  screen.  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  Mix  flies  to  another  screen 
triumph.  Dorothy  Dwan,  the  leading 
lady  opposite  Mix,  also  makes  her  debut 
as  a  flyer  and  lends  a  particularly  de- 
^htful  atmosphere  to  this  romance  of 
•the  aviating  cow-puncher. 

The  story  tells  of  a  young'  rancher  In 
search  of  a  new  thrill.  He  takes  to  the 
gentle  art  of  flying  and  immediately 
there  follows  a  host  of  exciting  se- 
quences in  which  Tom  does  some  clever 
rescue  work  and  wins  for  a  wife  the 
lady  of  his  dreams.  I 
In  the  supporting  cast  are  Philo  Mc-  < 
CuUough,  Jockey  Hoefll,  Tom  Kennedy,  I 
Lon  Poff,  Harry  Dunkinson  and  Clarke  I 
Comstock.   j 

plie  Satin  Woman"  Carries 
jflessage  to  Modern  Mother 


Mrs.  Wallace  Reid,  starring  in  a 
aodern  life  drama  that  Is  Intensified 
a  appeal  by  carrying  a  message,  "The 
tatin  Woman,"  tops  the  bill  of  new 
ibotoplays  at  the  Modern  and  Beacon 
beatrea.  A^  able  aides  In  the  cast 
here  are  Rockliffe  Fellowes,  Gladys 
kreckwell,  John  Miljan  and  Ruth 
itonchouse.  The,  associate  picture  Is 
rom  Zane  Grey's  western  story  of  an 

Saw  horse,  "Lightning,"  with  a  cast 
udlng   Jobyna  'Ralston,  Margaret 
!i||lngston  and  Robert  Frazer.  The 
Wphonc  presentation  comprises  Glo- 
iMuii  Martinelli  and  Jeanne  Gordon, 
.^ed  grand  opera  stars  in  a  duet, 
rry    Montgomery   in    a  humorous 
aologuc,  and  "A  Night  at  Coffee 
i's,"  a  song  and  dance  revue. 
Irs.  Reid  appears  as  a  woman  of 
Jth,  a  butterfly  of  fashion,  who  Is 
Idenly  brought  to  a  realization  of  her 
'"^  and  in  an  almost  tragic  manner, 
efforts  to  atone  for  her  derelictions 
to  save  her  daughter  from  the  wiles  , 
"  adventurer,  who  had  been  advan-  | 
by  the  mother's  neglect  of  her 
»Jd,  provide  the  strong  moments  of 
it  drama.  Without  preachment,  a  les- 
)n  is  forced  home  and  interest  in- 
insified  in  this  worthy  dramatic  story. 
""I  work  of  the  star  and  company  de- 
res  special  praise. 

'  ,ne  Grey,  choosing  to  make  his 
.  a  leader  of  a  band  of  outlaw 
les  ranging  the  plains,  wrote  one  of 
best  stories,  framed  in  a  colorful 
lance  and  seething  with  drama. 


f  CONTINUING  PLAYS 

,1  COLONIAL— "Earl  Carroll  Van- 
ities," Mr.  Carroll's  sixth  edition, 
pith  Moran  and  Mack,  Johnny 
ooley,  Julius  Tannen  and  others, 
ast  week. 

'  HOLLIS  —  "Wooden  Kimono," 
bystery  play.    Last  week. 

tMAJESWC— "Gentlemen  Prefer 
Igondes,"  Anita  Loos's  book  in 
lay  form,  with  June  Walker  and 
"hers.  Last  two  weeks, 
[r  PLYMOUTH— "Broadway."  Jed 
ris's  drama  of  night  club  life  in 
sw  York.   Eighth  week. 

^SHUBERT— "The  Circus  Prin- 
Sess,"  operetta  of  lavish  propor- 
|ons,  with  Guy  Robertson, 
febodles"  Hanneford,  Gloria  Foy 
■Id  others.  Third  week. 

jTREMONT-^"Hone>'moon  Lane," 
idie  Dowling  stars  In  his  own 
pisical  production.  Seventh  week. 
IwiLBUR— "Crime,"  imderworld 
by  Samuel  Shipman  and  John 
Hymer,  with  Chester  Morria  In 
ticipal  role.  Last  week. 


KOUSSEVITZKY 
IN  RECITAL  HERE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Sere  Koussevitzky,  conductor  of  the 
Boston  symphony  orchestra,  gave  last 
evening  in  Symphony ,  hall  a  double- 
bass  recital  for  the  benefit  of  needy 
Russian  students  in  Europe,  the  United 
States  and  the  Holy  Land.    He  was 
assisted  by  Rudolph  Ganz,  piano;  Rich-  ' 
\    ard  Burgin,  violin;  Jean  Lefranc,  viola; 
Jean  Bedetti,  violoncello  and  Bernard 
Zip:hera,  piano.    The  program  was  as  ' 
follows:  Schubert,  "Porellen"  quintet; 
Variations  and  Pinde  (Mr.  Ganz,  pian- 
ist);  Koussevitzky,  concerto  for  double 
bass    (Mr.   Koussevitzky) ;   Liszt,  Two 
Legends;  St.  Francis  of  Assisi;  Sermon  i 
to  the  Birds;  St.  Francis  of  Paul:  Walk- 
ing on  the  Waves  (Mr.  Ganz,  pianist) ;  ' 
Bruch  "Kol  Nidrei,"  transcription  for' 
double-bass  and  piano  by  Mr.  Kousse- 
vitzky.   The  hall  was  completely  filled' 
by  a  "representative"  and  enthusiastic  i 
audience.  f 
The     beautiful     variations     from  i 
Schubert  s  piano  quintet  were  finely  i 
played  by  the  accomplished  artists,  as' 
was  the  finale  with  the  occasional  meas-  ' 
ures  that  show  the  Hungarian  influence 
on  the  composer,  an  influence  more . 
luUy  revealed  in  his  great  C  major 
symphony.    Mr.  Ganz  gave  a  brilUant ' 
performance  of  Liszt's  two  Legends;  not 
falling  Into  the  sentimenUlism  affected 
I  by  some  pianists  when  they  come  to 
the  measures  of  the  sermon;  not  over- 
^  stepping  the  limit  of  true  sonority  in 
the  stormy  measures  of  the  waves.  His 
performance  was  much  more  than  a 
alsplay  of  technical  proficiency;  it  was 
I  romantic,  poetic  and  In  the  grand  man- 
ner. I 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Koussevltzky's  in- 
comparable ability  as  a  player  of  the 
double  bass  crossed  the  AtlanUc  long 
before  he  came  to  dwell  here  as  an  or- 
chestral conductor.  Many  of  us  had 
read  the  glowing  tributes  paid  to  him 
in  European  cities.  These  eulogies  no 
longer  seem  exaggerated  or  fulsome. 
Showing  p  sense  of  proportion  in 
Schubert  s  quintet,  playing  as  one  in 
ensemble,  and  not  forcing  for  a  moment 
his  personality  to  the  detriment  of  the 
performance,  when  he  came  to  his  solo 
numbers  Hfe  was  a  virtuoso  la  the  better 
■ense  of  that  abused  word. 

His  illustrious  predecessors,  Drago- 
nettl  and  Bottesini,  wrote  concertos  be- 
sides other  pieces  for  the  double  bass 
but  they  have  not  been  published  unless 
I  Within  recent  years.  They,  as  Mr.  Kous- 

nr^^nnMtT^f-^ZJ'tf^  '^^'nera.  and  indisputable  taste.  This  book'is  rlchTn 
^.?rnml  .^^''^'^  Wmself  upon  his  two  portraits,  reproductions  of  title  pages, 
cmS'^lTXJ^^^^^^^^^^^  l-'^-i-es,  covers  of  brocLL 

wood  engravings,  bindings,  views  of 
work-shops  with  their  interiors.  The 
frontispiece  is  appropriately  an  original 
and  colored  etching  of  the  bookstalls  on 
the  Quai  Malaquais,  by  W.  S.  Lamprecht. 
The  chapter  "Books  'Al  Fresco'"  is  a 
delightful  one:  the  story  of  the  old  book- 
stalls, the  hunt  for  treasures  among  the 
rubbish,  the  frequenters  through  the 
years,  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
bouquinistes;  how  Baron  Haussman,  in 
his  desire  to  beautify  Paris,  wished  to 
r.ave  the  wooden  trays  removed  to  an 
old  poultry  market;  how  Paul  Lacroix, 
who  knew  that  a  booklovei-  was  the  hap- 
pie.st  of  men,  took  the  matter  to  Napo- 
leon IIL  The  Emperor  made  a  round  of 
the  stalls  and  took  the  bouquinistes  un- 
der his  protection. 

Mr.  Orcutt  tells  of  his  own  adventures 
along  the  quays:  how  he  picked  up  a 
copy  of  "Seneca's  Morals,"  printed  in 
London  in  1711,  the  first  book  published 
iby  Harper  and  Brothers  in  1817;  lie 
I  compares  the  London  title  page  with 
the  one  he  designed  for  the  Harpers 
when  they  reprinted  the  book  in  a  cen- 
tennial edition.  He  has  the  courage  as 
an  artist,  to  prefer  the  London  title 
page,  and  gives  his  reasons.  As  the 
two  are  in  his  book,  the  reader  can 
judge  for  himself. 

There  are  nearly  100  illustrations,  but 
let  no  one  tliink  that  the  text  is  subor- 
dinated. There  is  a  wealth  of  informa- 
tion about  printers,  from  Aldus  to  Mor- 
ris; typefounders,  illustrators,  binders, 
engravers  and  others,  enlivened  by 
anecdotes,  personal  comments  and  criti- 
cisms. Is  there  a  portrait  of  Erasmus, 
who  was  at  one  time  a  con-ector  at  the 
Aldme  Press?  UnderneaUi  this  portrait 
is  a  quotation  from  Dibdin:  "When  he 
(Erasmus)  complained  of  the  meager 
table  set  by  Aldus.  Musurus,  the  Cretan, 
chief  compositor,  retorted  that  he  'drank 
enough  for  the  triple-bodied  Geryon, 
and  did  the  work  of  only  half  a  man.' " 

"Books  in  the  Cradle" — the  chapter  | 
treats  of  "incunabula,"  a  word  applied ! 
to  all  volumes  printed  before  the  end 
ofjhe  year  1500.  Mr.  Orcutt  longed  to 
iCf?  why  the  Bible  was  the  first  vol- 
un?t.<  printed  In  Germany;  why  the 
Latin  classics  supplied  the  text  for  so 
many  of  the  earliest  Italian  publlca- 


We  are  sure  that  old  Gabriel  Peignot 
of  Dijon  would  have  been  pleased  with 
William  Dana  Orcutt's  "Kingdom  of 
Books"  and  would  hare  written  ap- 
preciatively about  It.   Although  Anatole 
France  disparaged  Peignot  he  would 
have  Joined  with  him  in  commendation 
of  Mr.  Orcutt's  knowledge  and  taste. 
France  did  our  Gabriel  Injustice,  when 
he  described  him  as  one  of  those  book- 
ish souls  to  whom  the  universe  is  only 
mk  and  paper;  who  know  women  only 
by  what  has  been  written  about  them. 
This  Peignot,  says  Pi-ance,  conceived 
passions  as  only  subjects  for  curious 
monographs  and  knew  that  nations  per- 
ish only  in  a  certain  number  of  octavo 
pages.  "Up  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  i 
worked  with  unfailing  zeal  witliout  un- 
derstanding anything."  A  sweeping  con- 
demnation, but  note  the  ironical  con- 
clusion:  "One  must  envy  him  if  he  can 
find  peace  of  the  soul  at  this  price." 

Perhaps  Charles  Lamb  would  have  in« 
eluded  Mr.  Orcutt's  volume — it  is  pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
and  published  sumptuously— in  iiis  cata- 
logue  of  books  "which  are  no  books — 
biblia  a-bibUa"— directories,  almanacs, 
stututes-at-large,  for  did  he  not  put 
Gibbon  in  the  list;  but  he  surely  would  | 
have  enjoyed  the  dress  and  illustra-  I 
tions:  he  loved  books  and  would  have 
clothed  and  warmed  his  own  "ragged  j 
veterans"  in  russia  or  morocco.  ' 

Peignot,  who  wrote  learnedly  about  I 
everything  relating  to  books,  printers, 
type,  paper,  binding,  books  that  were 
condemned  to  the  flre. — if  he  were  now 
living,  would  devote  one  of  his  mono-  i 
graphs  of  75  or  100  copies  to  "The  King- 
dom of  Books."  The  title  itself  would 
please  him.  Did  he  not  discuss  bind- 
ings from  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Romans  and  inquire  curiously  into  the 
nature  of  their  ink  quoting  learnedly 
from  Peter  Maria  Canepari  whose  oc- 
tavo volume  in  Latin  was  reprinted  sev- 
eral times  after  it  appeared  in  1619? 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Mr,  Or- 
cutt, whose  taste  in  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  making  of  a  book  is  recog- 
nized in  Europe  as  in  this  country, 
should  write  learnedly,  lovingly  and  in 
an  entertaining,  familiar  manner  about 
the  art  to  which  he  has  given  thought 
and  labor,  and  see  to  it  tliat  this  new 
book  should  be  another  example  of  his 


tions.  Why,  in  England,  the  first  book 
printed  should  have  been  an  historical 
romance. 

Plegnot  In  the  Supplement  to  his  "Dic- 
tionnaire  raionne  de  Bibliologle"  (Paris 
1804)  devotes  the  pages  152-168  to  a 
list  of  authors  who  wrote  about  the 
origin  of  printing  beginning  with  Paul 
of  Prague,  and  his  Latin  manuscript 
dated  1459,  presei-ved  in  the  Cracow 
Library.  Paul  states  that  the  press  at 
Bamberg  was  established  before  that 
epoch.  Mr.  Orcutt  mentions  Albrecht 
Pfister,  printer  at  Bamberg,  but  does 

I  not  quote  this  Paul.  Would  that  he 
had  visited  Cracow,  for  there  he  prob- 

lably  would  have  found  other  treasures. 


It  would  be  pleasant  to  see  as  an  ap- 
ipendix  to  Mr.  Orcutt's  book  the  list  of 
editions  given  by  Peignot  of  volumes  de- 
sirable for  their  relative  rarity:  editions 
(made  from  old  manuscripts;  the  first 
1  edition  in  each  city;  those  made  by  the 
I  most  celebrated  printers  of  the  16th, 
17th,  18th  centuries,  on  account  of 
typographical  beauty  and  accuracy; 
those  printed  with  especial  and  ex- 
traordinary letters  or  characters;  edl- 
|tions  printed  in  foreign  countries;  those 
that  have  never  been  put  on  sale,  as 
books  issued  from  royal  presses;  for  ex- 
ample, the  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  with  en- 
gravings after  designs  by  the  Regent 
(1*18);  editions  that  were  published 
with  different  titles  to  quicken  the  sale 

Alas!  Among  the  authors  named  by 
Mr.  Orcutt  to  be  read  for  further  jour- 
neying in  the  kingdom  of  books,  old 
Peignot  is  not  included. 


other  made  by  Stradivari,  as  Mr.  Kous 
aevitzky  is  justly  proud  of  his  Aamati. 

Koussevltzky's  concerto  is  not  a  mere 
ahow  piece  for  vain  display;  It  is 
thoughtfully  conceived,  carefully  writ- 
ten, with  melodic  originality,  without 
trivial  details. 

Nor  is  he  remarkable  merely  for  his 
miusual  technical  proficiency.  His  tone 
now  full  and  noble,  is  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful as  the  music  demands;  the  tone  at 
once  commands  attention,  impresses 
haunts  the  memory;  the  tonal  nuarttes 
are  infinite  His  great  command  of 
rhythm  is  known  to  the  audiences  of 
the  Symphony  concerts.  Last  night  his 
phrasing  was  musical  and  eloquent. 
Without  straining  for  effect.  It  was  ef- 
fective. In  declamatory  passages  there 
was  power  with  dignity;  in  lyric  meas- 
ures there  was  sustained  and  appealins 
Bong.  The  performance  of  a  genius.  And 

^ih^^^f  ^°  ^  Bi-acefully, 

Without  the  arrogance  that  mars  the 
P™rmance  of  many  singers,  violinists. 

Called  in  again  and  again  after  the 
iSll^i!.^!.';?  interpretation  of  Bruch's  fa- 
mUiar  Kol  Nidrei,"  Mr.  Kousse\'itsky 
played  a  charming  air  by  one  of  the 
Eccles  family,  famed  in  years  long  gone 
by  for  their  chamber  music.       ^  » 

The  program  contained  this  heartfelt 
acknowledgment  from  Mr.  Koussevitzky; 

"My  generous  friends: 

''Your  hearty  response  to  those  dis- 
tressed students  in  whose  behalf  I  have 
appealed  to  you,  makes  me  happy 

I  am  grateful,  and  to  each  one  of  you 
Iglve  my  thanks,  also  to  bespeak  the 
ratefuhiess  of  those  who  will  benefit 
through  your  generosity." 

(Signed) 
"SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY." 


^  'Who  would  not  possess  a  Baskerville, 
if  only  for  the  sound  of  his  name,  or  a 
;  book  of  his  contemporary  Pirmin  Didot. 
Years  ago  we  saw  in  the  library  of 
Senator  Evarts  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  lying  on 
a  table,  a  little  Didot  edition  of  Horace 
With  Tljackeray's  autograph  on  a  fly- 
leaf, and  his  notes  and  even  a  few 
illustrations  by  him.  The  Senator  had 
fallen  asleep  over  Lecky's  "Histoi-y  of 
European  Morals".  There  was  no  other 
person  in  the  room.  For  the  time  being 
—and  ever  since— we  have  been  in  lieart 
a  thief. 

THE  TALL  AND  SHORT  OF  IT 

(On  readin?  ol  liishbiows  in  short  gklrta.) 

Dared  I,  a  mortal  worm,  Intrude 
Upon  the  mind  of  Ermyntrude, 
My  brain  would  fly  in  all  directionB 
Before  her  Surds  and  (3onic  sections; 
With  her  I  must  perforce  discuss 
The  Differential  Calculus, 
And  carry  on  our  converse  with 
Hypotheses  of  Adam  Smith. 

For  refuge  from  insanity, 
I  fain  would  rouse  her  vanity. 
Or  wish  some  topic  she  had  chosen 
Germane  to  auburn-tinted  hosen, 
Since  when  her  highbrow  mood  begins 
My  humble  glance  surveys  her  shins. 
To  note  not  highbrows,  if  you  please, 
But  ankles  reaching  to  the  knees. 
A.  M,  in  the  London  Chronicle, 


'ANNIE  LAURIE' SEEN 
AT  LOEWS  ORPHEUM 

Lillian  Gish  Plays  Title  Role 
In  Scottish  Romance 


/It, 


tertfc». 


Lorraine  Foster,  soprano,  to  accom- 
paniments so  musical  from  Frank  Bibb 
that,  not  twice  a  season,  does  one  hear 
the  like,  sang  this  program  last  night  in 
Jordan  hall: 

Deh  vlenl,  non  tardar,  Mozart;  Qual 
Farfalletta  (Butterfly),  Handel;  Le  Ali 
d'Amore,  Ranzzini;  C'est  I'extase  lan- 
goureuse,  Debussy;  La  Fee  aux  Chan- 
sons, Paure;  La  Chevelure,  Debussy; 
Toujours,  Paure;  Standchen,  Brahms; 
Lied  der  Braut  (1),  Lied  der  Braut  (2), 
Schumann;  Auf  dem  Wasser  zu  Singen, 
Schubert;  Nadie  me  quiere,  Un  Pajarito, 
Calif  ornian  Spanish  folk  song;  The 
Bailiff's  Daughter  of  Islington,  Old  Eng- 
lish; The  Nightingale,  Kentucky  moun- 
tain folk  song;  Sourwood  Mountain, 
original  tune. 

Is  taste  improving?  Twice  in  three 
days  have  singers  this  week  offered  pro- 
grams fit  to  hear,  Miss  Farrar  on  Sun- 
day, Miss  Foster  last  night,  tra'Jh-free 
programs,  at  all  events,  however  much 
or  little  Individuals  might  personally 
fancy  the  fine  musical  fare  set  before 
them. 

Some  people,  for  instance,  might  have 
wished  from  a  musician  of  Miss  Far- 
rar's  powers  more  music  of  today.  From 
Miss  Foster,  by  the  same  to'ren,  they 
might  have  found  acceptable  mo:e 
songs  in  our  native  tongue — the  more 
so  because  Miss  Foster  furnished  neith- 
er texts  nor  translations.  She  made  a 
mistake;  not  everybody  knows  every 
song,  and  not  everybody  can  under- 
stand French  verse  when  sung.  That 
song  of  Poure's  about  the  fairy  at  the 
singing  lessons — there  were  many  per- 
sons present  who  would  have  been  glad 
to  hear  what  the  fairy  did. 

As  well  as  her  fastidious  taste  in 
songs.  Miss  Foster  has  in  her  favor  n 
voine  s  ngularly  beautiful  in  the  middle 
register,  a  voice  warm  in  quality,  richly 
resonant,  clear  as  a  bell.  Low  tones  to 
equal  this  beautiful  medium  she  has 
not  yet  developed,  nor,  in  handling  her 
upper  notes,  has  she  yet  acquired  skill. 

-irrels"  — 


Murray's  translatic 


^  «.  '  *m 


A  ten,dency  to  slide  to  the  pitch — ^noTI 
:  :iys  does  she  slide  high  enough — I 
s  Foster  should  try  hard  to  over- 

Miss  Poster,  according  to  the  tell  of 
her  announcements,  has  trod  the  boards 
in  opera.  The  stage,  if  one  may  guess, 
attracts  her  more  than  does  the  con- 
cert podium,  for  she  did  her  best  last 
night  in  songs  permitting  an  operatic 
flourish,  like  that  lc\ely,  unfamiliar  air 
by  one  Rouzzini.  Debussy's  "C'est  1' 
extase,"  so  Ijeen  Is  her  operatic  urge, 
she  made  sound  hke  Puccini,  and  in 
Brahms's  lovely  serenade  she  depended 
more  for  her  effects  on  characterization 
than  on  beauty  of  phrasing  or  grace. 

Extravagance,  indeed,  injured  much 
of  Miss  Foster's  work.  Intelligently,  it 
would  appear,  she  laid  down  her 
schemes  of  interpreting  her  songs — only 
to  add  embroidery,  both  beyond  good 
taste  and  her  present  emotional  force. 
Why  try  to  sing  more  feelingly  than  a 
singer  can  make  an  audience  feel? 

R.  R.  O.  I 


Boston   Opera   House— "Faust,"  an 
opera  in  five  acts,  book  by  J.  Barbier 
and  M.  Carre,  music  by  Charles  Gounod  | 
presented  by  the  San  Carlo  grand  opera 
company.   Tlie  cast: 

Jlarg-ucrite  Ida  May  Werby 

Faust  Thomas  Aloai'Je 

Mephistopheles  Andrea  Monselii 

Valentine  Giuspppe  Interrante 

Slebel  Bcrnice  SclialUcr 

Wagner  Lui:ri  de  Cesare 

Martha  Alice  Homer 

Opera  is  such  a  satisfactory  canvass 
on  which  to  paint  characters,  there  are 
so  many  moods  to  be  interpreted  and  so 
many  ways  of  doing  it.  Every  Mar- 
guerite is  different  from  her  sister  and 
Paust  remains  to  be  serious  In  different 
degrees. 

Thomas  Alcalde  made  his  Faust  mod- 
est and  thoughtful,  a  trifle  uncertain, 
perhaps  it  was  his  bargain.  He  was 
the  scholarly  doctor  with  the  habit  of 
deep  thought  on  him,  his  fresh  skin  not 
lending  him  the  courage  with  his  love  i 
one  would  think.  It  was  a  sensitive 
performance  and  well  sung. 

Ida  May  Werby,  a  Boston  girl,  who 
made  her  debut  as  Marguerite,  was  well 
received.  Her  voice  is  fresh  and  her 
middle  register  uneffectd  and  pleasant 
but  a  pronounced  tremolo  handicaps 
her.  Her  Marguerite  was  a  calm  dam- 
sel, not  greatly  perturbed  at  a  casket 
of  Jewels  being  left  on  her  door -step,  \ 
a  bit  studied. 

If  Mephistopheles  Is  not  Mr.  Mon- 
gelli's  favorite  role,  he  played  it  as  if  it 
rated  among  the  best,  in  a  boisterous, 
energetic  manner.  His  laugh — with 
what  sardonic  glee  he  let  it  run  shiftily  i 
through  the  love  notes  of  Marguerite  , 
and  Faust! 

A  change  In  the  program  gave  the 
part  of  Valentino  into  the  capable  hands 
of  Giuseppe  Interrante.  Alice  Homer  as 
Martha  ranked  with  him  in  contributing 
some  of  the  pleasantcst  moments  last 
evening. 

The  Kermesse  was  danced  by  a  Brag- 
giotti-Dsnishawn  company,  fair  young 
ladies  whose  spritely  toes  argued  well 
against  their  stage  fright. 

The  matinee  tomorrow  will  be  "Lucia 
di  Lammermoor"  with  Mme.  Elba  and 
M.  Barsotti  instead  of  "Tales  of  Hoff- 
man" and  "Carmen"  will  be  played 
Thursday  evening.  C.  M.  D. 


The  program  of  the  concerts  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Koussevltzky  tomorrow 
afternoon  and  on  Saturday  night  Is  as 
follows:  Handel,  Concerto  Grosso,  D 
minor,  for  strings,  op.  6  no.  10.  Honeg- 
ger,  selections  from  the  Incidental  music 
to  d'Annunzlo's  "Fedra."  Ravel,  Ex- 
cerpts from  the  ballet  "Daphnls  and 
Chloe"  (Second  Suite:  Daybreak,  Pan- 
tomime, Ensemble  Dance).  Tchaikov- 
sky, Symphony,  F  minor,  No.  4. 

These  compositions  are  familiar,  with 
the  exception  of  the  music  to  "Fedra." 
This  was  written  by  Honegger  last 
year  for  a  performance  on  April  19th 
of  the  play  at  Rome  by  a  French  com- 
pany headed  by  the  remarkable  Ida 
:  i'.ubinsteln.  (There  had  been  a  per- 
iormance  In  Paris  before  1926,  in 
French.  Nothing  was  said  then  about 
!  incidental  music.  ^  x  j  ,  nno 

D'Annunzlo's  tragedy  Is  dated  1909. 
It  failed  when  It  was  produced,  though 
some  passages  were  applauded.  His 
ae'-oine  Is  a  different  woman  from  the 
one  portrayed  by  Euripides  and  Racine; 
neither  the  one  urged  on  in  her  pas- 
sionate lon«ing  for  her  step-son  by  her 
nurse,  nor  the  grande  aipoureuse.  Her 
passion   is   described  as  "coarse  and 
:  fleshly  and  she  rejoices  in  her  lust. 
'  Once  Hippolytus  is  dead  the  flame  of 
fury  dies  down;  a  pure  and  pale  light 
envelops  her.   She  proclaims  the  Inno- 
I  cence  of  the  youth,  but  glories  In  her 
'  love.     His   death   has   purified  and 
cbansed  her.  She  invokes  the  Huntress, 
chaste  Artemis;  a  moon  ray,  a  livid 


sn-v,  a  srmaiis  upon 

;he  co:.  >    .i  i  . h,  smiling." 

Massenet  wrote  an  overture  and  Inci- 
dental music  for  Racine's  "Phedre." 
"Ilie  overture  has  been  played  In  Boston 
many  times. 

Some  may  remember  Margaret  An- 
glln's  portrayal  of  Phaedra  In  Boston 
16  years  ago  In  "Hippolytus." 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
make  a  trip  next  week,  going  as  far  as 
Chicago  and  Detroit. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  in  Bos- 
ton on  Nov.  11,  12  is  as  follows:  Cima- 
rosa-Malipiero,  Five  Orchestral  Pieces; 
Sibelius  Symphony,  E  flat  major  No.  6 
Wagner,  Bacchanale  from  "Tannhaeu- 
ser."  Liszt,  the  Dance  in  the  Village 
Tavern  (Mephlsto  Waltz). 

A  series  of  letters  written  by  Hwuy- 
Ung  to  his  brother,  translated  into 
English  by  the  latter  and  a  missionary, 
J.  A.  Makepiece,  has  been  published 
In  London.  Hwuy-Ung,  wishing  to 
study  European  manners  and  customs, 
went  to  AustraUa.  He  has  this  to  say 
about  Jazz: 

"In  dance-halls  there  is  different 
kinds  of  music  called  Jazz.  It  resem- 
bles our  music  tone  with  metal  horns 
that  spilt  the  ear  or  moan  dismally; 
twanging  lutes,  gongs,  drums,  bells  and 
pieces  of  wood  they  beat  fiercely,  mak- 
ing sound  like  skeleton  bones  rattling 
together  In  the  high  wind.  The  sound 
loud  enough  to  wake  up  dead  man. 
The  players  throw  body  about  Uke 
apes  in  a  forest  fire.  In  truth,  this 
is  top  good  music  to  rouse  men  to 
heroic  deeds.  To  my  recording-faculty 
came  the  words  of  the  Sage:  "It  Is 
from  music  that  the  fhiish  is  received." 
Hearing  this'  Jazz  I  think  a  think: 
"Truly  is  this  the  finish!'  and  I  beat 
hand  together,  thus  my  satisfaction! 

Gil  Valeriano,  Spanish  tenor,  will  sing 
tonight  in  Jordan  hall,  "La  Reve"  from 
"Manon"  and  songs  by  Handel,  Don- 
audy,  Pergolesi,  Sibella,  Duparc,  Koech- 
l*n  Padilla,  Granados,  Penella,  Brahms. 
Franz  La  Forge;  also  Jeunes  Fillettes 
arranged  by  Weckerlin  and  Estrellita  ar- 
ranged by  La  Forge. 

Mme.  Stuckg^ild,  a  German  soprano, 
a  new  member  of  the  Metropolitan  opera 
house  company,  must  be  a  great  artist. 
She  told  a  reporter  of  the  New  York 
Sun  that  for  breakfast  she  takes  a  cup 
of  tea  with  lemon  and  a  slice  of  dry 
toast;  for  luncheon,  half  a  grapefruit, 
meat,  salad,  and  fruit;  a  fuU  tea  with 
eggs,  perhaps,  sliced  tomatoes;  no  din- 
ner except  perhaps  a  little  fruit.  "I 
sleep  little,  for  I  am  always  thinking. 
At  present  she  weighs  only  65  kilos,  or 
about  130  pounds  avoirdupois.  She  has 
taken  off  40  pounds  by  dieting. 

Lillian  Evantl,  soprano,  will  sing  to- 
night In  Paine  hall,  Cambridge,  arias  by 
Meyerbeer  (Shadow  Bong  from  "Dino- 
rah").  Ravel  (Song  of  the  Fire  from 
"L "Enfant  et  les  Sortileges")  and  Mozart 
(air  from  "The  Escape  from  the  Sera- 
glio") ,  songs  by  Handel,  Campra,  Watts, 
Ballantlne,  Marguerite  Canal,  Stravin- 
sky, Rimsky-Korsakov  and  two  negro 
spirituals,  ■  ending  with  a  scene  In 
costiune  from  "La  Traviata"  or 
"Lakme." 

Clayton  Johns's  "Essentials  of  Piano- 
forte Playing"  js  published  by  Oliver 
Ditson  Company.  It  Is  a  book  that  may 
be  heartily  recommended  to  students 
already  familiar  with  the  notes  and 
their  time  values. 

"Its  chief  purpose,"  says  this  excel- 
lent musician  and  teacher,  "is,  while 
forming  a  technical  foundation  to  com- 
bine with  it  a  number  of  harmonic  ex- 
amples and  analytical  Illustrations, 
making  clear  to  the  student  many  things 
which  often  remain  enigmas  to  those 
far  advanced  In  pianoforte  technic.  As 
far  as  possible,  printed  forms  of  the 
Scales  and  Other  Exercises  have  been 
omitted.  In  their  place  definite  direc- 
tions are  given  with  each  exercise,  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  student,  compelling 
I  him  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  know 
'  Just  how  and  why  each  step  Is  tak»n. 

...  Whether  the  fingers  should 
be  raised  or  lowered,  or  whether  they 
should  be  firm  or  relaxed,  the  following 
directions  are  only  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  that  end  should  be  MUSIC.  Th-.< 
directions  are  for  preliminary  study;  not 
for  the  advanced  student  whose  priv- 
ilege it  Is  to  take  liberties." 

The  book  should  be  of  use  to  teachers 
as  well  as  to  young  and  old  pupils, 

Raymond  Havens  will  play  the  piano 
in  Jordan  hall  next  Saturday  afternoon. 
Mozart,  Rondo,  A  minor;  Bach-Franz. 
Suite  for  the  Lute,  O  minor;  Chopin, 
Scherzo,  B  minor;  Lipounov,  Ronde  des 
Fantoms,  Debussy,  "The  Sleep  of  King 
Lear,"  and  Llndaraja  (first  time  here); 
Albenlz,  Seguidilla;  Chopin-Liszt,  Mai- 
den's Wish;  Schubert-Tausig,  Marche 
MiUtalre. 

The  pieces  by  Debussy  written  for  or- 
chestra— the  music  for  "King  Lear"  in 
1906— have  bssn  performed  in  New  York 
in  their  original  form. 

George  Copeland  will  play  the  piano 
In  Symphony  hall  next  Sunday  after- 
noon at  3:30  o'clock.  Music  by  Bach, 


Scarlatti,  Chopm!  ficnumtnn,  Mompou, 
Debussy,  Nin,  Infante. 

Nln's  full  name  is  Joaquin  Nin  y  Cas- 
tellano.  He  is  a  Spanish  pianist,  com- 
poser, writer  about  music,  born  at 
Havana,  Cubk  (1883),  now  Uvlng  in 
Paris.  Federlco  Mompou  was  born  at 
Barcelona  In  1894  or  1895.  It  is  said 
that  his  Ideal  is  "apparently  a  return  to 
the  primitives,  taking  the  present  day 
conditions  as  point  of  departure.  He 
alms  at  the  utmost  simplicity  of  means 
of  expression."  Manuel  Infante,  bom 
at  Osuna,  Seville,  in  1883,  is  a  more 
familiar  name  to  our  concert  goers. 
There  are  interesting  articles  abou'- 
Mompou  and  Infante  in  Irving 
Echwerke's  collection  of  essays,  entitled 
"Kings  Jazz  and  David." 

Eva  Stark,  violinist,  will  play  in  Jor- 
dan Hall  next  Sunday  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock.  Music  by  Debussy,  Binding, 
Tchaikovsky,  Vieuxtemps,  Meilhaud. 
Paganini,  Sarasate  and  others.  Mr.  1 
Slonimsky  will  be  the  pianist. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  an- 
nounces that  its  first  concert  of  original  t, 
compositions  by  graduates  of  the  con- 
servatory will  take  place  in  Jordan  Hall  „ 
tiext  Saturday  evening  at  8:15  o'clock.  S 

FRISKINS  HEARD  IN 
2-PIANO  RECITAL 

Kate  and  James  Friskin  gave  an 
interesting  concert  of  two-piano  music 
in  Jordan  hall  last  night.  The  best 
of  it  they  held  to  the  close  of  the 
evening,  when  they  performed  a  Bach 
concerto  in  C  major,  with  string  or- 
chestra accompaniment.  The  allegro 
movement  had  unbroken  melody  In  it 
and  rhythmic  bounce,  the  charm  of 
color  contrast  between  pianofortes  and 
strings,  and  passage  work  for  the  solo 
instruments  with  real  grace  and  bril- 
liancy about  it. 

The  fugue  as  well  had  vigor  to  bless 
It,  and  rhythm  to  stir  the  pulse.  As  for 
the  slow  movement,  for  piano  alone — 
to  a  person  who  did  not  know  it  it 
sounded  monstrous  dull.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Friskin,  too,  played  it  less  sympathetic- 
ally than  they  did  the  brilliant  move- 
ment."!, to  which  they  brought  great 
pnergj-  and  dash.  The  orchestra,  its 
members  all  from  the  studio  of  Marie 

Nichols,  •with  Miss  Nichols  herself  at 
its  head,  played  admirably  under  the 
direction  of  Harrison  Potter;  its  help  in 

the  largo  was  missed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Friskin  began  the  con- 
cert with  a  very  good  performance  cf 
Mozart's  D  minor  sonata;  to  the  an- 
dante, both  by  their  tone  and  their 
judicious  tempo,  they  did  special  jui- 
tice.  By  Brahms's  variations  on  a 
Haydn  theme  they  did  adequately;  play- 
ing it  musically  and  intelligently,  they 
}  made  an  effective  way  thnmgh  nil  tne 
'  variations  but  those  which  cr>-  out  for 
a  "virtuoso  pair"  of  pianists,  of  dazzling 
technical  skill  and  fiery  temperament. 
If  Mr.  Rosenthal  and  Mr.  Paderewski 
could  bring  themselves  to  acquire  so 
neat  an  ensemble  as  that  of  Mrs.  Fris- 
kin and  Mr.  Friskin,  couldn't  they  raise 
the  roof  with  those  variations! 

The  concert-givers  last  night  were 
nearer  home  in  Bax's  ".Moy  Mell, 
pleasant  music,  atmosphere  mostly  and 
color,  with  thrills  to  spare,  it  soundod^ 
In  Ravel's  "La  Valse"  they  reconciled 
with  uncommon  Insight  the  sudden,  dis- 
concerting flights  from  the  Vienna  of 
Edouard  Strauss's  period— emphatically 
not  the  epoch  of  Johann  himself- to 

the  sophisticated  Paris  of  today-  Not 
for  many  a.  day  before  has  ,this  music 

sounded  so  plausible.   

A  large  audience  showed  manliest 
pleasure.  

PHILIP  GORDON  PLAYS 

PIANO  AT  STE INERT 

Audience  at  Recital  Is  Small  But 
Appreciative 

Last  evening  In  Steinert  hall,  PbiUp 
Gordon,  pianist,  gave  a  recital  In  aid 

I  ot  the  Boston  Music  School  Settlement 
His  program  read  as  follows:  Beethoven. 

;  Sonata,  C  sharp  minor  ("Moonlight  ). 

Chopin,  Ballade,  A  flat.  Nocturne.  P 
sl-arn  Etude,  E  major.  Scherzo,  B  flat 
r^>Cr:  Manna-Zucca,  Valse  Brillante; 
Gruenfeld,  Romance:  MacDowell  Etude 
de  concert;  Del.b3S-Dohnanyi  Nalla 
waltz  The  pianist  alternated  with  a 
few  of  his  own  Duo-Art  recordings, 
rhere  was  a  rather  small  but  apprecl- 
,ative  audience.  The  concert  was  advM- 
Vi«rrt  to  bjgln  at  8:15  o  clock,  but  ivir. 
Gordon  dfd  not  come  on  the  platform 
until  8:35  o'clock. 


"Lucia"  at  Matinee  and  "La 
Boheme"  in  Evening 


Boston  Opera  House — "Lucia  Di  Lam- 
mermoor," an  opera  in  four  acts  by 
Donizetti,  presented  br  the  San  Carlo 
Opera  Company  with  Carlo  Peroni  con- 
ducting. The  cast: 

I^iifia   Maddalena  Tllb.i 

Henr.v  Ashton  Giuoeppe  Interrante 

Edsrar  of  Ravenswood  Giuseppe  Barsotti 

Raymond   NatMle  Cervi 

Norman    \m\z\  De  Cesaro 

Alice  i .  .FraiKrea  Morosin: 

Lord  Arthiir  BuckU-iw.   . .  .  Franeesco  Cviroi 

Whether  or  not  it  is  the  association  of 
the  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  from 
which  this  opera  is  taken,  there  always 
seems  to  be  something  new,  something 
different  in  it.  'ihe  arias  are  known 
to  the  hurdy  gurdy  audiences  as  well 
as  in  the  famous  opera  houses  of  the 
world  and  it  still  carries  a  certain  fresh- 
ness. It  tricks  the  imagination  and  ends 
wistfully  like  a  promise,  whispered  over 
the  heather. 

The  performance  yesterday  afternoon 
was  with  Maddelena  Elba's  effortless 
tones  making  the  difficult  role  cf 
"Lucia"  thoroughly  enjoyable.  The  two 
Giuseppe's,  Interrante  and  Barsotti, 
were  able  in  every  way. 

The  San  Carlo  company  is  fortunate 
in  having  an  extremely  clever  organiza- 
tion. Some  of  its  members  are  called 
upon  to  perform  almost  every  opera. 
Their  interest  and  energy  are  remark- 
able, their  parts  are  always  well  donp. 

"La  Boheme,"  an  opera  In  four  acts 
with  music  by  Kiacomo  Puccini.  Tlie 
cast: 

Mimi   /.  Myrn,\  Sharlow 

Riidolfo  Frj.ico  T.iluro 

Musflta  Doro'hy  (Jithins 

M.-irrello   M.irio  V 

folline   Anrir-a  Moni.-il,i 

Shaunard   Ginsepr'e  Intrrr 

Benoil   Natiile  CerM 

"La  Boheme"  is  so  Jolly  for  the  most 
part  and  the  singers  upon  the  stage 
last  evening  entered  into  the  life  cf 
the  Latin  quarter  with  a  vim.  What 
matters  if  the  rent  is  due.  if  one  has 
a  drama  which  will  lead  one  to  fame 
or— if  one  is  cold,  burn  the  drama,  one 

I  can  viTite  another.   Feasting  and  fam 

j  ine,  jolly  good  fellowship  until  the  girls 
make  their  appearance  and  then 
trouble  begins. 

Musetta  fits  Into  the  picture  nicely 
with  her  tantrums  and  wilful  ideas, 
but  poor  Mihii  is  as  out  of  place  in 
Bohemia  as  a  sand  crab  in  a  gurgling 
brook.    Does  she  not  season  tlie  riotous 

I  Uves  of  the  others  and  bring  tlie  giddy 
feet  of  Rodolfo  to  a  pause? 

It  is  delightful,  this  carefree  opera, 
and  Franco  Tafuro  as  Rodolfo.  and 
Mario  Valle  as  Marecllo  were  delight - 
ful  in  it.    Musetta  had  spunk  enough  , 

i;  and  a  pretty  arch  of  which  she  is  well 
aware,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

Every  audience  enjoys  "La  Boheme." 
It  is  even  a  treat  for  the  tired  ousmess 
man.  but  the  audience  last  night  over- 

I  did  itself  in  enthusiasm. 

I  Mr.  Peroni  will  miss  his  Boston  ova- 
tion.   Whenever  he  gets  into  position 

:  for  the  act.  he  has  it  and  every  act 

'  it  is  repeated.    The  company  should 

;  be  carried  to  the  heights  of  su.srcme 
oerformancp  by  the  wave  after  wave 

!  of  applause  that  greets  them,  and  In 
,  most  instances  they  are.  Enthusiasm  Is 
pleasing  and  catching. 

! '  "Carmen  '  will  be  sung  this  evening 
•  with  Esther  Fcrrabini,  Franco  Tafuro 

lias  Don  .Tose  and  Giuseppe  Intenin'?  as 
Escamillo.  C.  M.  n. 


THE  SONG  OF  KATCSHA  MASLOVA 

His  love  is  spent  and  all  my  ways  arre 
dark; 

My  tree  of  hfe  has  borne  me  bitter  fruit 
And  now  let  its  leaves  fall. 
When  thsv  have  drunk  their  fill. 
P.lvers  forget  the  rain  they  thirsted  for; 
The  ftie  remembers  not  the  bough  it 
burned. 

My  gate  is  silent,  waiting  for  his  hand: 
My  threshold  wonders  why  it  does  not 

feel  his  step.  i 
But  I  no  longer  wait;  I  wonder  not.  I 
FuU  well  I  know  at  last  he  will  not 

come. 

The  viind  remembers  not  the  fimgrance 

ravished  from  the  rose; 
The  sea  forgets  the  ship  it  sunk! 

ADELAIDE  P.  LOVK. 

THE  SERVIETTE  AGAIN 

M.  E.  writes  to  The  Herald: 
"Speaking  of  serviettes,  I  went  to  i 
Russian  cafe  one  night  in  Paris.  '- 
found  I  had  no  napkin,  so  I  asked  1 
one.   It  came,  and  I  found  it  added  i 
the  blU.  a  franc  or  two,  I  think,  extr. 
The  way  the  Parisians  get  out  of  this  \ 
\<^renf  a  n?.')kin  for  a  week  at  •  timv 
?nen  w  .  '    :iiey  come  in  to  eat  Uie; 


simply  call  for  napkin  No.  so-and-so.  'I 
forget  how  much  it  costs,  but  It  is 
cheaper  than  having  a  clean  napkin 
every  time." 

Yes,  and  we  can  see  Monsieur  X. 
tucking  the  napkin  under  his  chin 
that  he  may  eat  the  more  freely.  Books 
of  -etiquette  for  perplexed  Americans 
disapprove  of  this  precaution,  "li  isn'i 
done,"  but  there  are  reckless  feeders 
even  among  our  most  prominent  citi- 
zens. Respect  the  waistcoat.  Let  it 
not  be  ornamented  with  stains  of  soup, 
sauce  or  chov.der.  The  walsvcoat  might 
cry  out  to  the  wearer  in  the  words  cl 
the  sweet  old  hymn:  (slightly  altered): 
"Let  not  thy  drippings  fall  on  me." 

We  once  met  an  estimable  lady,  a 
woman  of  more  than  usual  intelli- 
gence, "easy  to  look  at."  It  was  abou; 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Traces  oi 
the  breakfast  egg  yellowed  her  shirt 
WBist.  When  we  see  her  now,  which 
to  rarely,  though  she  Is  of  immaculate 
cleanliness,  we  see  that  decorated  shirt 
waist.   The  fatal  power  of  memory! 

The  French  word,  "serviette"  passe<J 

X»  their  slang  as  far  back  as  the  ntli 
tury.  Old  Handle  Cobgrave  gives 
Ifie  slang  expi'esslon  in  his  "French 
and  English  Dictionary,"  one  of  the 
nost  readable  books  with  which  we 
an  acquainted.  "He  can  not  knot  the 
two  ends  of  his  napkin  together  at 
tbe  end  of  the  year":  meaning  "He  is 
<t  clean  gentleman,  or  hath  nothing 
left  him  by  the  year's  end." 


TO  DOLLY 

(For  aa  the  World  Wags) 

Dolly  Arden's  like  my  garden, 
Blooming  and  perfumed. 

Fresh  and  gay  as  morn  in  May, 
Sweet  and  neatly  groomed. 


best  soda  in  Boston 
.u]  UK;  mi.aure  (so  clear  and  good), 
better  soda  then  Mr.  Brown  made  at 
I  the  corner  of  Avon  and  Washington 
t^Tf^:  \  ^^""^  Ho'ae  Market  Club 
fu^.  V?®  l^egion  had  them  before 

that  time. 

fecotch  whiskey  was  a  hot  drmk,  taken 
ui  the  evening.  In  those  years  at  the 
Porphyry  Club  the  favorite  whiskev 
h.^'  7^-  though  some  preferred  bou?- 
bon---both  wines  of  the  country  An\ 

Z!^^''^^'''^'^}^  ^^"'''h  an<l  soda  iced 
would   have   been   looked   at  as  an 

trS.""  *°  ^  ImpUclUy 

••J'11^??5;7S?*.'^°       ""ake  of  this? 
^'^h?,f^^K^^^°^^2  rooms  with  or 

melk"  •  ^"hout 

Also  of  this: 

"The  odor  of  mothballs  in  which  the 
coast  has  been  kept_all  summer!" 

RECENT  BIOGRAPHERS 

■ostw'AV»tl^,J^^™"y  ^^veral  books. 


pathetic  and  accompnshed~accompanlsU 
now  active  on  the  concert  stage.    The  j 
audience,  fall-  in  size,  showed  warm  en- 
thusiasm for  Mr.  Valerlano's  most  char- 
acteristic work.  R.  R.  G. 


vile  thnf  T  i^"  Strachey,  which  are  so 
I  '^.'X  '^^iTo?  S  ct^^n^s^" 
J.  C.  Squire  in  the  Observer    ^  ~ 

SPEAKING  OF  HIGH  HIPS 

(From  a  story  in  Saturday  Evealnp  Post.> 

"What  was  It  hit  me'" 
ab^^rtlieth^^f^^  '"^  hip. 
»hot?toen?- '"^"^^^  '^'^  '^"y 


i 


If  I'm  bold,  I  beg  her  pardon. 

Truth  is  oft  distressing; 
Dolly  Arden's  like  my  garden, 
Both  should  have  more  dressing. 

F.  P.  HAKBOUR. 


MISOVIDINO  LIZZIE 
»i  the  World  Wags:  | 
a  good  deal  saddened  by  reading 
e  first  page  of  this  (Tuesday)  mom- 
Herald  that  an  Italian  citizen  was ' 
loylng  an  automobile  to  steal  apples. ' 

ot  think  that  any  self-respecting  , 
would  lend  itself  to  such  a  purpoee,  j 
I  fear  that  the  citizen  in  question 
advantage  of  the  youth  of  his  ac- 
pllce,  to  lead  her  thus  astray,  be- 
iomlng  in  so  doing  the  Fagin  of  the 
livvor— to  which  family  the  individual 
0«  question  may,  I  supposq,  safely  be 
•ken  to  belong. 
But,  though  md,  the  episode  is  very 
ateresting— intriguing,  as  the  novelists 
?ould  sav^a-  revealing  the  possibilities 
f  autn  iia.n:  j— perhaps  here  auto- 
lypnosis  or  :  uto-inlioxication  is  the 
How  dul  he  teach  Lizzie  to  find 
apples  or  to  know  an  apple  when  .she 
it,  or  to  tap  tlie  good  apples  from 
bad — you  nn  bounce  a  cranberry 
ill  find  out  inihat  way  how  far  things 
*ye  gone  wltlilt,  but  you  could  not  al- 
■ays  do  it  witi  an  apple  until  its  for- 
mes had  goneito  great  extremes  How 
lUld  she  know  when  the  farmer  was 
iping  or  deject  the  presence  of  a 

ppose  thit  perhaps  so  far  as  steer- 
oes,  it  colld  be  done  by  the  Mar- 
method.  1 

the  pAlbility  of  teaching  the 
irtlcular  uselilness  in  question  is  not 
»  Important  fes  the  general  principle 
M  think  wlat  might  be  done  if  au- 
obiles  coiM  be  taught  to  do  things 
eraselvel  otlier  than  those  which 
now  ac(»nj)lish  contrary  to  the  In- 
or  Apfctation  of  their  occu- 
Abo«  all,  imagine  the  value  of 
omin<;/automobi;e,  to  which  you 
(pw  trot  along"  when  you 
ac  t  \  Sere  you  are  going,  and  havi' 
lly  I  rot,  not  only  homeward  but 
lotion  in  avoiding  and  passing 
tra'^'fler.'^  and  showing  due  submls- 

tiif'  tr.ifflc  cop. 
elievi  this  fellow-citizen  of  ours  is 
e  f  )1  jw  r  of  Galileo  and  Marconi, 
will  oe  acclaimed  by  posterity  as 
JOSEPH  LEE. 


Gil  Valeriano,  tenor,  sang  this  pro- 
gram last  night  in  Jordan  hall: 

"O  Sleep,  Why  Doest  Thou  Leave 
Me."  Handel;  "Ah.  Mai  Non  Cessate," 
Donaudy;  "Nina,"  Pergolesi;  "La  Glr- 
ometta,"  Sibella;  "Le  Reve  from 
'Manon,'  "  Massenet;  "Jeunes  Pillettes," 
arr.  by  Weckerliii;,  "E.xtase,"  Duparc; 
"Si  Tu  Le  Veux."  Koechlini  "Prin- 
ccsita,"  Padilla;  "Amor  Y  Odio,"  Gran- 
ados:  "Estrellita,"  arr.  by  La  Forge; 
"La  Espanolita,"  Peaella;  "Lerchenge- 
sang."  Brahm.s;  "Widniung,"  Franz; 
'  Like  a  Rosebud,"  "SuppUcatiou,''  La 
Forgp. 

The  wonder  is  a  singer  of  Mr.  Val- 
erlano's quality  should  boar  with  the 
comparative  tedium  of  recital-giving, 
when  two  careers,  and  possibly  three, 
Isurely  more  alluring,  lie  open  to  him  for 
the  asking.  How  the  man  would  en- 
j  liven  any  operatic  stage  hs  might 
pioose  to  board  as  a  buffo!  Imagine 
>him.  if  only  he  can  learn  to  manage 

Ittlalian  text  as  deftly  as  his  Spanish, 
letting  fan  from  his  lips  the  oily  re- 
ruark.s  of  the  marriage-broker,  Goso.  Or 
one  of  Bizet's  smugglers  he  could  man- 
age delightfully,  when  once  his  French 
i.s  ready.  Or,  since  he  has  a  fancy  to 
ising  in  German,  picture  him  patterlrg 
ofl'  the  air  of  Monostatos.  vhile  he 
prances  to  the  music  of  the  magic  flute, 
or  was  it  a  glockenspiel  that  set  all  the 
v.orld  to  dancing?  A  buffo  tenor;  Who 
could  Isad  a  morrisr  life? 


O  TEMPORARY  MORES 
j/bg  World  Wags; 

He  hopeful  prohibition  chief  is  going 
taach  the  "brightest  young  man"  on 
listrict  force  "when  to  shoot  to 
d  when  to  shoot  to  intimidate." 
n  will  peace  return?  i 
_  L.  W.  B,  I 

PAST  JOYS 

"pafch  from  New  York  stated  that 
te  E.  J.  Ratcliffe,  an  actor,  who 
lere  in  the  early  nineties  from 
with  Mary  Anderson's  company, 
the  first  Scotch  high  ball  In 
ejttca." 

tt.  A.  H.  BalUrd  of  Boston  quotes  j 
;  Statomi  nt ,  und  adds:  \ 
Scotch    !..  i  b  lis   were   served  in 
ton  Ion  '      :iY'  the  early  90s.  If 
Dffi'i      ;     ei;  wore  alive,  he  could  / 


If  Mr.  "Valeriano  does  not  fancy  it,  he 
could  become  a  singer  of  popular  songs 
— Spanish,  Italian,  EngUsh,  what  he 
will,  when  once  he  has  made  the  tongues 
his  own.  For  already  he  sings  with 
smooth,  pleasant  tone  in  Spanish,  and 
Spanish  songs  of  a  popular  type  he 
sings  with  a  rhythmic  vei-ve,  a  gusto 
that  make  them  irresistable.  The  art 
of  de  Gogorza  is  hardly  his.  What 
of  that?  A  singer,  without  being  a 
Gogorza,  may  still  stand  head  and 
shoulders  above  other  singers  of  the 
more  popular  order.  So  stands  Mr.  Va- 
leriano, superior  in  voice,  in  style,  in 
warmth.  No  doubt  he  could,  jv.dicious- 
ly  placed,  earn  both  fame  and  fortune. 

Or,  it  may  be,  he  could,  by  very  hard 
work,  make  the  low  and  medium  raages 
of  his  voice  good  enough  to  allow  of  a 
career  on  the  stage,  where  he  could  de- 
light the  public  by  a  liberal  display  of 
the  ringing  high  tones  the  public 
wants;  he  has  them  at  his  command, 
when  everything  is  well  with  him.  And 
he  can  also  sing  a  very  soft  tone  very 
sweetly  indeed.  An  operatic  career 
would  seem  quite  within  the  range  of 
Mr.   Valeriano's  possibilities. 

As  a  singer  of  Handel,  Duparc  and 
Brahms  he  seems  out  of  place;  those 
composers  made  few  demands  on  the 
high  notes  that  form  Mr.  Valeriano's 
best,  whereas  they  exacted  much  In 
■ways  where  Mr.  Valeriano  is  not  at  his 
ftrongest. 

No  doubt  he  revels  most  in  a  certain 
type  of  song,  the  kind  he  sings  best,  the 
kind  his  public  likes  best.  Why  not 
Y''^  content? 

]  r.  Valeriano  had  the  help  of  Miss  j 
A    e  Valden.  one  of  the  most  sym- 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Car- 
men," an  opera  in  four  acts  by  Bizet, 
presented  by  the  San  Carlo  Grand 
Optra  company.  Carlo  Peroni  conduct- 
ing. The  cast: 

Csvmen    Ester  Ferrabiiii 

Don  Jose    Franco  Tafnro 

Em  ;imilIo    Mario  Valle 

Daii.-airo    Francesco  Curoi 

Reniendado    Natale  Cervi 

:^uiii?3   Andrea  Moneelli 

MDr.-iIes    Francesco  Cnrci 

Jlercedea  Beniice  Sehalker 

It  is  a  treat  to  see  the  greatest  flirt 
of.  all  times  in  rare  form,  and  Ester 
rerrabini  vamped  with  a  will  and 
\'?mped  well  enough  to  give  lessons  to 
the  20th  century  flapper.  A  lukewarm 
Cavmen  is  indigestible  and  no  one 
sho-ved  signs  of  the  distress  knovra  as 
bov  dom  last  evening  with  Carmen  on 
thp  stage. 

Fianco  Tafuro  has  made  some  very 
warm  friends  in  Boston.  They  admire 
his  ability  as  an  artist  and  like  his  in- 
telligence which  shows  through  each 

and  every  one  of  his  numerous  roles. 
AS  Don  Jose  last  evening,  he  had  the 
sympathy  of  the  audience  with  him. 
They  almost  rose  in  a  body  and  helped 
him  assert  his  rights.  His  modesty  and 
the  aforementioned  intelligence  kept 
him  from  stepping  out  of  character  to 
answer  the  cries  of  "speech,"  but  he 
Showed  his  appreciation  in  the  better 
him       "^^^^^S  Done  Jose  speak  for 

Bernice  Sehalker  was  lovely.  Fem- 
inine garments  are  infinitelv  more  be- 
coming to  this  lady  than  her  pseudo 
male  attire.  What  a  dainty  Marguerite 
she  would  make. 

Mario  Valle  took  the  part  of  Esca- 
millo  In  the  place  of  Giuseppe  Inter- 
rante.  The  performance  started  slowly 
and  without  inspiration  but  when  it 
Joyable  ^^^^  thoroughly  en- 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  "La  Forza 
del  Destino."  c.  M.  D. 

SYMPHONY  IN  I 
FOURTHCONCERT 


By  PHILIP  HALE 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr. 
Koussevitzky  conductor,  gave  t'.ie 
fourth  concert  of  its  47th  season  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall. 
Handel  Concerto  Grosso,  D  minor,  op. 
6,  No.  10,  Honegger,  incidental  music 
to  d'Annunzio's  "Fedra."  Ravel,  Second 
Suite  from  the  ballet,  "Daphno's  et 
Chloe,"  Tchaikovsky,  Symphony,  F 
minor,  No.  4. 

The  little  suite  from  Honegger's  music 
for  the  Italian's  tragedy  was  played  as 
a  whole  for  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try. Apart  from  its  dramatic  signifi- 
cance it  was  interesting  music.  The 
opening  measures  charged  with  languor- 
ous longing  with  its  effect  on  a  hearer 
who  might  not  have  known  the  old 
Greek  story  recalled  the  music  made 
by  the  brown  and  squatting  people 
heard  by  Cohet  in  "GaUion's  Reach," 
if  "wood-wind"  were  substituted  lor 
"stringed":  "They  made  on  stringed  in- 
struments improbable  music  of  a  tenu- 
ous appeal  which  was  heard  by  a  part 
of  his  mind  of  which  he  knew  nothing." 
And  such  is  the  "impressionistic"  music 
of  many  ultra-modern  composers.  What 
a  contrast  is  this  second  prelude  to  the 
feverish,  raging  passion  of  Massenet's 
overture  to  Racine's  "Phedre."  Accord- 
ing to  those  who  have  seen  or  read 
d'Annunzio's  tragedy,  Racine's  heroine 
is  by  far  the  nobler  woman,  the  vic- 
tim of  revengeful  Venus,  while  d'An- 
nunzio's lusts  for  her  step-son  and 
glories  in  her  lust  till  he  is  slain  in 
consequence  of  her  false  accusation. 
Honegger  wrote  his  incidental  music  for 
d'Annunzio's  tragedy  with  a  view  to  the 
performance  at  Rome  last  year  by  a 
French  company,  headed  by  the  ex- 
traordinary Ida  Rubinstein.  Of  the 
music  heard  here  yesterday  that  for  the 
Curse  of  Theseus,  his  appeal  to  Nep- 
tune, has  the  most  tragic  intensity. 
The  appeal  of  the  first  fragment  heard 
is  exotic,  probably  designed  to  prepare 
the  spectator  for  the  scene  to  come, 
atmospheric  no  doubt,  but  to  borrow 
Tomlinson's  adjective  quoted  above.  The 
appeal  is  "tenuous."  The  chief  charm 
of  this  music  is  its  "improbability."  The 
hearer  is  tempted  to  exclaim:  "How 
curious!"  He  wonders  if  Honegger 
tried  to  suggest  a  Grecian  feeUng, 
though  the  perverse  d'Annunzio  is  any- 
thing but  Greek  in  his  treatment  of 
incest  as  a  dramatic  theme.  The 
Greeks  and  Fate  are  revealed  to  us 
when  we  hear  Gluck's  noble,  pathetic, 
relentless  overture  to  "Iphigenia  in 
Aulis." 

The  other  numbers  of  the  program 
were  familiar,  as  far  as  the  notes  were 
concerned,  but  they  were  made  fresh 
and  eloquent  by  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  in- 
tprnretation  and  the  brilliant  perform- 


ance of  the  orchestra.  First  was  the 
concerto  of  the  giant  Handel;  composed 
as  if  for  some  stately  ceremony,  some 
solemn  feast,  or  for  some  great  popular 
rejoicing  over  a  triumph  of  arms.  Even 
in  the  formulas  of  his  period,  he  is  a 
superb  personage;  his  "airs"  breathe  a 
religious  spirit  that  is  above  and  beyond 
the  creeds  and  rituals. 

Ravel's  music  does  not  suffer  ma- 
terially by  its  transference  to  the  con- 
cert hall.  The  music  is  beautiful,  also 
intoxicating  in  its  tumultuous  Joy, 
without  any  necessary  thought  of 
Daphnis^or  Chloe,  of  what  is  happening 
to  them  on  the  stage,  or  of  the  reason 
why  the  ballet  as  a  whole  should 
exhibit  Bacchantic  delight. 

As  for  Tchaikovsky's  fourth  Sym- 
phony, it  is  a  thrilling  personal  docu- 
ment; for  in  his  often  cited  description 

of  this  symphony  in  his  letter  to  Mnic.  I 
von  Meek  he  tells  how  he  wishes  to  I 
express  in  tones  his  own  view  of  life,  i 
his  attitude  towards  the  world  and  his 
fellowmen.  What  if  he  does  shriek  in 
his  unhappiness,  in  his  despair?  Better 
this  shriek  than  the  unmanly  whine  of 
Grahms,  a  dismal  I.  J.  Kemmy  in  dole- 
ful dumps.  To  us  this  is  the  one  of 
Tchaikovsky's  symphonies  that  best 
bears  frequent  repetition;  the  one  that 
is  apparently  the  most  spontaneous,  the 
most  direct  in  its  disclosure  of  feelings 
and  emotions.  It  seems  to  be  the  one 
that  is  of  the  Russian  soil  and  air;  one 
that  could  not  have  been  written  ex- 
cept by  a  Russian  who  had  not  gone  to 
Germany  or  France  in  his  search  after 
strange  gods. 

The  audience  was  Justly  most  en- 
thusiastic. 

The  concert  will  be  repeated  tonight. 
Next  week  the  orchestra  will  give  con- , 
certs  in  the  middle  West,  going  as  far  I 
as  Chicago  and  Detroit.  The  program 
for  Nov.  11  and  12  is  as  follows: 
Cimarosa-Malipiero,  Five  Orchestral 
Pieces.  Sibelius,  Symphony,  B  flat 
major,  No.  5.  Wagner,  Bacchanale  from 
"Tannhaeuser."  Liszt.  The  Dance  in 
the  Village  Tavern  (Maphlsto  Waltz),  ■ 


Boston  Opera  House — "La  Forza  Del 

Destino,"  an  opsra  in  four  acts,  by 
Giuseppe  Verdi,  presented  by  the  San 
Carlo  Grand  Opsra  Company,  Carlo 
Peroni  conducting.    The  cast: 

Donna  Leonora   Louise  Taylor 

Don  Alvardo  Fernando  Bcrtlni 

Preziosilla  Bernice  Scliallter 

Don  Carlos  Di  Varsras   Mario  Va'Ie 

II  Marcheae  Di  Calatrava  Katale  Cervi 

Pra  Mel'tone    Natale  Corvi 

Padre  Quardiano  Androa  Moneelli 

Curra  Frances  MoroeAni 

Since  elopments  have  become  as  com- 
Imon  as  ham  and  eggs  in  this  era,  it  i& 
at  least  refreshing  to  see  what  a  good 
romantic  elopsment  could  do,  once  upon 
la  time.  Starting  with  the  lady  sayliig 
"Yes,  I  will;  ■  no,  I  won't,"  until  her 
jlast  final  and  forgiving  gasp,  this  opera 
lis  replete  with  the  fluttering  of  a 
I  wounded  cupid's  wings,  and  not  a  cupid 
I  with  a  boyish  bob. 

The'  performers  turned  the  tables  on 
Mr.  Verdi  last  evening  and  Mario  Vallo, 
who  was  not  meant  to  bs  the  hero  of 
this  tale  of  destiny,  walked  away  with 
the  laurels.  Don  Carlos  was  rather  a 
disagreeable  brother  in  the  original 
i  story,  a  fit  subject  for  Freud  with  his 
complex  for  killing,  but  Mario  Vallo,  a 
bit  debonair,  a  live  and  prudent  artist, 
made  him  a  satisfactory  person.  One 
could  not  help  but  be  swayed  to  hi.' 
side  of  the  argument. 
•  Bernice  Sehalker  put  on  a  wig  of  dark 
curls  and  made  Preziosilla  an  attractive 
little  minx.  Natale  Cervi,  as  the  in- 
quisitive friar,  was  likable  and  believ- 
able when  he  caroled  "Charity  at  this 
I  hour!'  Prances  Morosini  was  handsome 
-IS  Curra  and  the  music  of  "La  Forza 
del  Destino"  as  haunting  and  beautiful 
as  ever 

"Madame  Butterfly,"  with  Hizi  Koyke, 
will  be  sung  at  a  matinee  today,  and 
the  double  bill  of  "Cavalleria  Rusticana" 
(with  Ethsl  Legins!:a  conducting)  and 
'•Pagllacci"  will  be  presented  this  even- 
ing. C.  M. 

It  111  becomes  one  that  has  never 
shot  bird  or  beast,  though  at  times 
tempted  to  gird  a  crash  towel  about  his 
loins  and,  armed  with  an  old-fashioned 
razor,  ivory  handle  preferred,  to  run 
amuck  down  Commonwealth  avenue 
slashing  prominent  citizens — it  ill  be- 
comes this  man  to  write  about  "Ameri- 
can Game  Shooting"  by  Capt.  Paul  A. 
Curtis,  but  the  book,  which,  illustrated, 
is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  is 
interesting  if  only  for  the  remarks  about 
the  present  distribution  of  big  game  and 
the  tuture  for  sportsmen  in  this  country. 

Let  us  say,  first  of  all,  that  according 
to  his  own  statement,  the  captain  is  not 
a  "game  hog."  Note  his  dealings  with 
woodchucks;  "I  never  kill  more  than  six 
without  returning  to  camp.  If  I  got  my 
six  in  the  morning,  I  permit  myself  to  go 
out  again  in  the  afternoon,  but  six  ct  a 
time  is  the  limit.  As  a  result,  I  have  an 
easy  conscience."  Yet  this  humane 
sportsman  thinks  the  best  time  to  hunt 
.squirrels  is  early  in  the  morniii 
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■'they  will  be  busily  engaged  in  finding 
their  breakfast."  Captiiin,  could  you  not 
let  the  squirrels  enjoy  their  breakfast  in 
peace?  If  they  must  be  shot,  let  them 
die  with  a  full  stomach,  ■ 

Old  Robert  Burton  In  his  chapter  on 
"Exercises  Rectified  of  Body  and  Mind" 
speaks  of  fowling  troublesome,  "but 
all  out  as  delightsome  to  some  sorts  of 
men,  be  it  w-ith  guns,  lime,  nets,  glades, 
gins,  strings,  baits,  pitfalls,  pipes,  calls, 
stalking-horses,  setting-dogs,  decoy- 
ducks,  etc.,  or  otherwise";  he  tells  of 
many  gentlemen  who  "take  a  singular 
pleasure  at  morning  and  evening  to  go 
abroad  with  their  quail  pipes,  and  will 
take  any  pains  to  satisfy  their  delight 
in  that  kind."  Capt.  Curtis,  confessing 
^  that  for  a  steady  diet  he  would  rather 

i'  shoot  at  feathers  than  at  fur,  except  In 
the  Canadian  Rockies,  discourses  In  an 
agreeable  manner  about  the  shooting  of 
partridges,  grouse,  pheasants,  woodcock, 
chicken,  goose  and  turkey  shooting, 
reed  birds  and  rail,  shore  birds  and  snipe. 
Shore  birds  are  not  alluring  to  him;  he 
seldom  indulges  in  this  sport,  "except 
as  a  means  to  keep  the  hand  In  during 
an  off  season,"  or  as  the  traditional: 
Englishman  puts  it:  "It's  a  fine  day;  i 
let's  go  out  and  kill  something."  Thej 
captain  even  recommends  crow  shooting, 
and  realizes  that  the  crow  has  "a  real 
language."  He  gives  much  information 
about  blinds,  decoys,  guns,  clothes  to 
wear,  hours  for  going  out,  shooting  posi- 
tions with  the  rifle.  Turning  his  atten-' 
tion  to  beasts,  he  talks  about  deer, 
t  I  moose,  caribou,  bears,  bighorn  sheep  and 
goats,  woodchucks  and  rabbits. 

The  only  subject  apparently  left  un- 
touched is  the  art  of  stalking  a  fellow- 
hunter  in  the  woods. 

He  thinks  the  skill  of  the  backwoods 
man  of  old  has  been  greatly  exagger- 
ated; condemns  the  law  in  New  Jersey 
that  permits  the  use  of  only  smooth- 
bore shotguns  with  buckshot  in  deer 
hunting;  mourns  the  decreasing  num- 
ber of  bears  especially  the  grizzly. 
"There  have  been  a  lot  of  ifalry  tales 
circulated  for  years  by  Westerners  of 
the  brand  who  Insist  upon  wearing  rat- 
tlesnake hat  bands  and  elk  teeth  cuff 
buttons  and  long  hair,  as  to  the  fero- 
ciousness of  the  grizzly,"  but  he  admits 
that  this  bear  Is  a  bad  customer  If 
cornered. 

He  finds.  In  conclusion,  thai)  the 
shooting  today  In  America,  taking  it  as 
a  whole,  is  "a  sad  show."  His  idea  of  a 
red-letter  day  is  12  or  15  snipe  or  25 
ducks  or  eight  geese,  where  the  law 
allows  that  many,  and  nothing  less; 
.yet  he  constantly  says  he  is  not  a  game 
hog.  Much  of  the  big  game  is  passmg 
and  will  soon  be  gone  forever.  The 
antelope  could  not  survive  for  five  years 
if  the  ban  were  lifted;  the  grizzly  will 
go  next;  the  elk  must  follow;  perhaps 
a  few  sheep  and  goats  will  be  in  ex- 
istence 50  years  hence;  bears  should  be 
protected;  the  outlook  is  brighter  for 
leathered  game.  Cheer  up,  captain; 
there  will  also  be  woodchucks  and  squir- 
rels. "The  future  of  the  average  Am- 
erican who  loves  to  shoot  is  in  the 
preserve,  patterned  after  the  European 
system  which  we  have  scorned." 

On  page  259  the  captain  speaks  of 
Frank  Forrister  (sic).  Henry  William 
Herbert,  an  Englishman,  coming  to  New 
York  in  1831,  wrote  sporting  books  un- 
(der  the  name  of  Frank  Forester.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer:  novels,  nov- 
elettes, histories,  translations.  His  ver- 
sion of  the  "Prometheus"  and  •' Aga- 
memnon," published  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  won  the  approbation  of  scholars. 
He  killed  himself  in  1858,  and  is  now 
remembered  by  a  fellow-sportsman  as 
"Forrister." 

"Arn't  Science  Wonderful!"  Col.  Ar- 
thur Lynch  would  not  shout  this  ex- 
clamation in  the  street  or  on  the  house- 
fop.  He  has  written  a  malicious,  witty 
xjok  entitled  "Science:  Leading  and 
Misleading,"  which  is  published  in  this 
co'i2itry  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  He  sets 
out  to  prove  that  most  of  our  modern 
Dl-.iloscphers  and  scientific  men  do  not 
ia^ow  what  they  are  talking  about. 
Iliere  are  pages  in  Col.  Lynch's  book 
vhich  lead  us  to  suspect  that  he  him- 
.  Pit  Is  not  always  cock-sure  of  his  sub- 
iect.  He  maintains  that  the  language 
used  by  these  men  is  oft^  without 
meaning  because  they  do  not  define 
their  terms,  so  they  use  them  in  differ- 
ent senses;  they  write  loosely,  especially 
when  solemnly.  They  do  this  when  they 
consider  the  great  problems;  even  ■^/hen 
treat  of  'maximum  velocity"  and 


'  the  structure  or  matter."  He  malces 
cruel  sport  of  physicians  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  human  body. 

He  begins  with  the  false  teachings  of 
the  ancients,  in  a  manner  that  reminds 
one  of  'Victor  Hugo's  review  in  his  "Will- 
lam  Shakespeare"  of  scientific  "facts" 
and  opinions  stated  by  the  wise  Greeks 
of  old.  Mathematics,  physics,  relativity 
and  its  origins  Invite  his  mocking  at- 
tention. 

Then  he  examines  into  the  dogmas  of 
science,  including  biology,  that  "sacred 
science."  He  travels  in  the  "regions  of 
falsity"— psychology,  vitalism,  the  spir- 
itual idea.  "Charcot,  with  his  fine  pres- 
ence, his  smooth-shaven  face  and  regu- 
lar features,  with  that  air  of  gravity  of 
his  concealing  the  zest  of  the  incorrigi- 
ble joker,  suggested  at  one  moment  :ca- 
poleon  and  at  another  Coquelin."  His 
patients  went  through  their  acts  in  the 
flawless  manner  of  a  well-drilled  com- 
pany; his  lectures  vied  with  first  nir-hts 
at  the  theatre  and  attracted  the  fash- 
ionable ladies  of  Paris;  the  atmosphere 
of  science  was  mingled  with  that  of  jas- 
mine or  violette  de  parme. 

One  will  read  with  intense  amusement 
the  pages  aevoted  to  Freud,  the  refer- 
ences to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Dean  Inge, 
Lord  Balfour,  Lord  Haldane,  Kant  and' 
Hegel.  At  the  end  he  discusses  speclal- 
I  ists,  medicine  and  ethics. 

"I  do  not  now  affect  the  pose  of  an 
mspired  Perseus  rescuing  from  the  claws 
of  a  monster  the  unsullied  maiden.  Wis- 
dom. I  am  Content  to  take  the  role  of 
the  honest  char,  who,  with  scrubbing 
brush  and  soap,  works  at  what  she 
knows,  strenuously  removing  the  rub- 
bish, and  catching  fleeting  visions  of  the 
beauty  that  emerged  from  her  toil." 

Few  novels  of  today  are  so  entertain- 
ing as  this  Irreverent^  caustic  book. 


Now  that  there  is  so  much  talk,  chatter,  about  orchestral  conductors  Ih  W 
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our  leading  cities,  foolish  or  sound  discussion  of  their  merits  or  failings, 
curiosity  about  the  more  recent  importations — all  this  without  IntelUgent 
thought  of  the  music  that  is  performed,  or,  if  you  please,  "interpreted,"  it  is 
well  to  recall  the  fact  that  there  were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon. 


RAYMOND  HAVENS. 

Raymond  Havens,  pianist,  brought 
forward  a  most  u;^usual  program  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  First 
he  marshalled  Mozart  forward,  with 
his  A  minor  Rondo.  Then  he  intro- 
duced Bach,  needs  content,  for  once, 
with  second  place,  playing  a  suite  for 
lute,  if  you  please,  in  C  minor,  ar- 
ranged by  Franz.  It  proved  agreeable 
music  enough,  the  fugue  especially,  and 
the  gigue;  but,  even  so,  why  could  not 
Franz  leave  it  to  the  lute-players,  whose 
repertory  must  surely  be  narrow?  Bach 
wrate  music  enough  for  the  piano,  mu- 
sic of  his  glorious  best,  to  keep  pianists 
busy  all  their  days.  Why  tinker  up 
more? 

After  Bach,  for  odd  company,  Cho- 
pin! Mr.  Havens  played  his  B  minor 
scherzo.    It  sounded  well. 

Later  Mr.  Havens  played  a  "Ronde 
des  Fantoms"  by  Liapanov,  as  pretty 
salon  music  as  anyone  could  ask  to 
hear,  with  a  Russian  twist  about  it  that 
may  be  supposed  to  raise  its  place  in 
the  musical  scale.  He  had  found  also 
two  Debussy  pieces  new  to  Boston,  "Le 
Sommeil  du  Roi  Lear,"  a  fragment, 
.seemingly,  pleasant  in  sound,  and 
"Lindaraja,"  music  Debussyan  in  form 
if  scarcely  so  in  spirit.  This  group  Mr. 
Havens  closed  with  the  popular  "Sequi- 
dilla"  by  Albeniz.  His  cIo.smg  proiip 
he  made  up  of  the  Chopin-Liszt  "Maid- 
en's Wish"  and  the  Schubert-Tausig 
"Marche  Militaire." 

These  several  years  Mr.  Havens  has 
been  growing  in  musical  grace,  to  say 
nothing  of  facility  of  technique.  Al- 
ready two  years  ago  he  could  be  counted 
upon  for  exceedingly  good  tone,  phras- 
ing truly  elegant,  fine  taste. 

Now  he  has  made  great  gain.  To  the 
exquisite  silvery  tone  that  hais  long  been 
his  he  now  can  add  a  warmer  timbre, 
brighter  color.  He  finds  at  his  dis- 
posal the  brilliant  effects  to  be  made 
by  those  players  who  know  the  work 
of  nervous  quickness  in  getting  their 
hands  off  the  keys.  He  sees  the  value 
that  lies  in  the  judicious  use  of  "dry" 
tones.  Mr.  Havens  has  indeed  liberally 
increased  his  resources. 

Of  greater  significance,  Mr.  Havens 
has  acquired  as  well  a  freer  stvle  of 
interpretation.  Not  always  could  he 
have  let  the  slow  melody  of  the  scherzo 
sound  as  movingly  as  he  sounded  it 
yesterday.  Yesterday  he  made  the 
seguidilla's  opening  rhythm  tell.  To  his 
musical  effects  throughout  his  program 
he  lent  force  as  well  as  brilliancy;  they 
served  another  purpose  than  ornament. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  presently 
Mr.  Havens  will  find  himself  able  to 
let  himself  go  without  running  the  I; 
risk  of  damaged  ryhthm,  as  happened  1 
here  and  there  in  the  Spanish  dance, 
and  al.so  in  the  .scherzo.  The  charm  of 
ancient  pieces,  furthermore,  like  those  ! 
of  Bach  and  Mozart,  Mr.  Havens  feels 
so  keenly  that  he  overdoes  their  grace  i 
and  elegance,  to  the  point  of  a  per- 
formance too  mannered — pauses  too 
long  between  the  rondo's  sections,  a 
delicacy,  for  instance,  in  the  gigue  by 

Bach  that  destroyed  its  essential 
ryhthm.  \ 

Mr.  Havens  drew  /»n  excellent 
audience  to  hear  him.     I      R.  R- 


Charles  Edward  Russell  is  the  author  of  "The  American  Orchestra  and 
Theodore  Thomas,"  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  There  are  31 
illustrations;  portraits  and  pictures  of  houses  and  halls,  from  the  house  at 
Esens  in  which  Thomas  was  bom  to  Orchestra  hall,  Chicago,  and  the 
Thomas  monimient  standing  on  the  lake  front  of  the  latter  city.  There  is  a 
good  index,  there  are  appendices:  a  list  of  the  grand  orchestras  in  this 
country  with  the  respective  number  of  playerj,  number  of  concerts  given 
annually,  the  dates  of  foundation  and  the  names  of  the  conductors  in  1926-27 
(Mr.  Ganz  is  no  longer  the  conductor  of  the  St.  Louis  orchestra;  Mr.  Roth- 
well  is  dead);  the  "Thomas  Highways" — cities  he  visited;  index  nimibers  of 
the  representative  popular  taste  compiTed  from  current  programs  (1852-1902) 
excepting  those  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic;  Thomas's  last  programs; 
works  introduced  into  this  country  by  him;  the  names  of  the  original  guar- 
antors of  the  Chicago  orchestra;  and  a  list  of  first  performances  by  Thomas 
with  "the  dates  on  which  the  same" compositions  were  for  the  first  time 
played  in  EuAjpe." 

This  last  list  is  a  sad  blot  on  the  book.  For  example:  Pranck,  'TjCS 
Bolides,"  Chicago,  1895;  Vienna,  1903.  The  first  nerformance  was  at  Paris 
in  1877. 

"Strauss,  Eulenspiegel,  Chicago,  1895;  'Vienna,  1903."  The  first  perform- 
ance was  at  Cologne  in  1895. 

And  so  on  through  the  list,  which  is  not  only  grossly  inaccurate;  it  is 
absurd.  One  learns  from  this  list  that  compositions  by  Charpentier,  Tchai- 
kovsky, d'lndy,  Dukas,  Sibelius  and  others  not  German  or  Austrians,  were 
first  performed  in  Europe  at  cities  of  Germany  or  Austria.  Even  the  dates 
given  for  certain  German  or  Austrian  first  performances  are  erroneous. 
Thus  Liszt's  Mephisto  Waltz:  "Hanover,  1903."  The  first  performance  was 
at  Weimar  in  1861. 


Mr.  Russell,  a  personal  friend  of  Thomas,  gives  due  credit  to  those  who 
before  him  have  written  about  this  pioneer  and  great  conductor.  Thur  he 
speaks  in  just  praise  of  the  almost  monumental  "Memoirs  of  ThSbdore 
Thomas,"  by  Mrs.  Rose  Fay  Thomas,  "pubhshed  in  1910  and  long  out  of 
print."  (Mrs.  Thomas's  "Careful  and  conscientious  biography"  was  published 
In  ISll,  not  1910).  His  own  life  of  Thomas  is  written  in  a  high-pitched  strain 
of  eulogy,  yet  Thomas,  like  all  eminent  conductors,  had  his  limitations.  If  his 
reading  ol  Beethoven's  5th  symphony  was  memorable,  one  might  say  un- 
surpassable— no  one  within  our  recollection  has  so  filled  the  transition  from 
the  scherzo  to  the  finale  with  mj'stery  and  so  awakened  anticipation  of 
what  was  to  come — he  was  not  conspicuous  for  coloring  music,-  and  so  his 
interpretation  of  Strauss's  "Don  Juan"  as  led  by  him  in  Boston  was  practi- 
cally a  carefully  drawn  sketch  in  black  and  white.  Yet  his  adr.iiration  of 
Strauss  as  a  composer  was  fervent.  Though  he  did  not  hesitate  to  bring  out 
many  woiks  of  French  composers  contemporaneous  with  his  later  years,  he 
was  not  always  eloquent  in  the  performance. 


This  book  is  especially  valuable  for  its  description  of  the  early  years 
through  which  Thomas  toiled  in  his  effort  to  acquaint  the  great  public  with 
the  best  orchestral  music,  of  his  heroism  in  the  face  of  discouragement, 
ermity,  and  the  abuse  and  sneers  of  the  press;  the  revelation  of  his  high 
ideals,  his  honesty,  loyalty,  courage,  while  there  is  due  appreciation  of  his 
indisputable  merits  as  a  conductor.  How  tactful  he  was  in  leading  the  public 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  music!  In  1852,  before  he  formed  his  orchestra, 
these  pieces  were  applauded  by  the  New  York  public:  The  Firemen's  Qua- 
drille, the  Concertina  Soloists,  Gen.  Taylor's  Funeral  March,  "Trip  by  Rail- 
road" as  played  by  the  Silver  Cornet  Band.   (It  is  true  that  the  Philharmonic 
orchestra  in  that  year  performed  symphonies  by  Beethoven;  other  sym- 
phonies, overtures,  concertos,  etc.,  by  acknowledged  masters.)   Apropos  oi 
the  'Firemen's  Quadrille"  Mr.  Russell  does  Jullien  rank  injustice.  Whatever 
his  personal  foibles  as  a  conductor,  his  dress  and  his  "theatrics,"  he  brought 
a  remarkable  orchestra  to  this  country,  not  merely  "large  company  of  musi- 
cians known  collectively  by  that  name,"  1.  e.  orchestra.  As  for  Jullien,  draw- 
ing the  people  to  see  his  gymnastics  and  feeding  them  "certain  dosages  of 
music  tliey  would  otherwise  have  shunned  like  the  plague,"  did  not  Thomas  ' 
himself  draw  audiences  to  his  concerto  at  first  by  putting  on  the  program 
a  Strauss  waltz,  a  Torch  Light  Dance  by  Meyerbeer,  "Traeumerei"  and  ' 
movement  from  a  symphony  or  a  whole  symphony?    Such  were  his  pro- 
grams when  we  went  in  the  early  seventies  to  his  concerts  in  Springfield.  I 
We  remember  hearing  the  prelude  to  "Lohengrin"  hissed  in  New  York  when  | 
he  conducted  it  one  night  in  Central  Park  Garden.  Those  who  did  not  hiss 
shook  their  heads,  and  only  a  few  Germans  encouraged  by  beer  applauded 
lustily.  As  for  JuUiens  "theatrics,"  are  not  some  of  the  renowned  conduct- 
ors today  theatrical? 


This  biography  is  an  intimate  one.  Mr.  Russell  is  frank  in  describing 
Thomas's  autocratic  methods.  He  tells  at  length  of  his  shabby  treatment 
in  Cincinnati,  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  of  his  cruel  disappointment 
at  the  lack  of  support  in  New  York.  Even  critics  of  responsible  newspapers 
jeered  at  his  attempts  to  raise  the  public  taste.  We  remember  reading  among 
other  supposedly  humorous  paragraphs  that  the  reason  he  left  Cincinnati 
was  because  he  was  ordered  to  conduct  with  a  ham  instead  of  a  baton. 


There  are  engrossing  pages  about  his  boyhood  in  the  sleepy  old  town  of 
Esen,  Ost  Friesland;  of  his  arrival  in  New  York  in  1845  as  a  violinist,  how 
there  as  a  boy  he  i^ayed  at  dances,  balls,  weddings,  shows,  once  in  a  oar- 
room,  "wherever  he  could  get  hiring  and  a  pier,       coin  "    He    'n^oled  ns 


a  Viiiuoso  Master  T.  T."  Returning  to  New  York,  he  wa^TWs  WiTffiaster 
in  hi.  teens.  "Father  and  mother  had  long  given  over  the  attemrrto  man- 
age  so  untamable  a  spirit."  This  "untamableness,"  this  independent  of 
spirit,  was  with  him  through  the  year^  that  followed,  but  even  in  those  ear?v 
years  he  observed  what  he  said  in  his  maturity:  "A  musician  must  keep  Ss 
heart  pure  and  his  mmd  clean  if  he  wishes  to  elevate  instead  of  debrsin' 


IS  THE  CINEMA  ART?'' 

Mr.  John  Drinkwater  Snubs  The  Film  Play 
in  "The  Art  of  Theatre  Going" 


Whenever  a  man  of  letters  feels  indisposed,  when  nothing  but  biting 
WO^ds  on  White  paper  wUl  calm  him  and  puThim  into  a  pleasant  frame  o* 

T.'!'""'  "''"'""^  *°  ''''  """"^^  ^'^'^^^  ^  ^  'ikely  subject 

POP  v.hich  to  wear  out  his  wrath,  or.  so  it  seems.  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken  re- 

1..  T  T.".  '^^"^'"^  ^"»^-his  picturesque 

Xr    .  .  r  '^""'^       ^t-'l  to      through  . 

drawn  his  ideas  of  the  things  from  reading  scenarios  A 

f uat         Z  "  "'"^^^^^^  ''^'^  ^  ^^^P  ^^^toric  and 

uation  used  m  subtitles.  Some  of  them  should  be  slapped.  Admittedly 
Lsage.  some  of  the  things  to  which  the  purist  of  the  press  took 
^o..T'  '"'y'""'-  «f  dashes-for  stops  la 

'"Oderation.  of  course,  in  moderation 

Si    John  Drinkwater  de.otel  three  chapters  to  the  emema  to  his  new 

t  Va«  :  .T'"          "         *"  " 
I  part,  to  a  discussion  of  Shakespeare 

thaSrI?nce1s^%e^^^^^^^^^^^  °'  t'^e  -otion  picture 

■'"Tant  its  being  taken  2Si  """""^  intelligence  enough  to 

alsed  eye-broX^h  sl  ghtesrsSu^  """"'^^ 

'l^play  With  a  tei^T^eaSTell  .  ""'^  ^"'^                 °f  the 

SingStin?^^^^^^^  P-*'-Wy  remain  so.  It 

iand  Chicako  ^It  L  tri?J^i.f!r^  'f"  theatres  in  New 

feala.  the  world  famL^  opeiVl^^^^^^  T^'.^""^  °' 

nations,  by  educators  and^by  tlT^^g^^^^^^^  ^ori^^roriraS 

enjf  the  stage,  and  guards  it  l^L   ,  '       ^'^^  his  first  attach- 

o^ooa.   is  Mr  Di  SkwJter  aw^e  2  Tf^"'*       ^^""^P^^"^  ^""th  from 
When  he  calls  it  an  '?nfa!^?"?   „1  '  "'f  "^0"°"  P'^t^re  in- 

'tTdresses,  bootees  and  a  fS  can    if      h^"^""  ^"'"^'"^  "  ^» 
'fanf  speak  in  a  deep  bass  Se    ?^-n.  h  ^^^r  this 

'    1-  slides  into  a-cracked  fISto  ^ne  is  IT'''  ''""'^'^^P^  ^'"^  at 
-mself.  smiles  good  nature^  once  aga'n  Z 
,.  once  again,  and  earnestly  tries  for  the 

One  gathers  from  Mr  r)rinv™.,(.L " 

essay  that  one  of  the  greatest 


As  solo  violinist  player  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Italian  opera  company  in 

^^Z  ^^"''"''^  ^"  'l^^'-tet  by  William  Mason 

he  had  no  thought  of  being  a  conductor  until  he  took  the  place  o  TnsSeS 
as  a  leader  of  opera.  This  position  seemed  to  him  to  give  only  a  Lited  field 
It  was  in  May,  1862,  that  he  announced  in  New  York  his  first  orcSrai  con- 
cert, "a  task  to  daunt  the  stoutest  heart,"  although  the  city  by  that  tTme  hTd 
banished  pigs  from  its  streets.  There  is  an  amusing  description  of  mSsSS 
conditions  m  New  York  at  that  time.   At  concerts  of  the  amateur  Tnstru 
mentalist.,  the  Euterpean  Society,  the  program  stated  thatTo  gen  ta 
wm  be  permitted  to  wear  his  hat  in  the  room  during  the  evening  or  dTnce 
in  his  boots.  Standing  on  the  seats  is  strictly  prohibited."  Was  it  anv  htZt 
in  Boston?   The  late  William  Foster  Apthorp  rememberedTconcert  of  the 
Germania  orchestra  in  J853  or  1854  when  in  "The  Railroad  Galop"  a  minia 
tm-e  imitation  locomotive  ran  around  in  a  circle  on  the  stage.  A  tuft  of  black 
wool  was  attached  to  its  funnel  to  simulate  smoke.  Does  Mr  RusseU  exaf 
gerate  when  he  says  that  in  1864,  "a  brass  band,  a  piano  and  the  jZll 
Family  Bell  Ringers  represented  to  the  average  person  the  attainable  peak 
ormusical  joy"?  Evei^iWas  for  the  "Linnett  Polka"  at  Terrace  Garden 
hid  the  piccolo  players  in  trees.  -terrace  oarden 

.  For  over  300  pages  Mr.  Russell  tells  in  an  entertaining  manner  the  storv 
of  Thomas's  life.  Who  that  ever  saw  him  at  the  head  of  his  o^cLstL  will 
forget  the  graceful  manner  in  which  he  exercised  his  authori  y    Thfre  we  e 

Il^r/n         ^'''"r.L       ^"'■'^  '"^'^  "^^^^  rehearsals;  ThomL 

aapessed  the  ear,  not  the  eye.  -mviiKK, 

iX"^^  .Pf^^'  ^"""J  personal  character  only  enlarge  the  admiration  for 
Of  musician  and  leader.  Iron-willed  autocrat  in  rehearsal  and  T  the 
mgement  of  his  programs-as  a  program-maker  he  has  had  no  successor 

^snf°ZZ7iZ  '"'h!'  ""'.""^  democratic,  easy  going,  attentive  to  th 
dpits  of  the  audience,  blessed  with  an  uncommon  memory,  a  jovial  com 
PMion  and  an  mtelligent  talker,  witty,  sarcastic  in  his  contempt  for  puffery 
aad  meanness,  without  vanity.  puuery 

_Like  other  celebrated  conductors  he  did  not  care  for  soloists  in  his  con- 
especially  pianists,  though  Paderewski  was  one  of  his  dearest  friends 
&  an  oTchS^'  ''"'"■'^'^  """'^  '"'^'^^^^       P-"o  t^be  pTayed 

•Without  his  years  spent  in  the  education  of  the  public  it  is  doubtful 
Ather  the  superb  orchestras  of  Boston.  New  York  Philad;iDhia  Sl.n 
athe  orchestras  of  lesser  prominence  would  norbe^™tence  RH 


tSr'Sne  T  r'"''  is  its^power  -to  make  money  without  hS2 

becaifse-the;  t^Z  T"  P^'"*^^        ^^e  composer  work 

inS  end1^i?airrn«,  n  ^hey  may  starve,  they 

Ind  thoughts    T?t  ^^"^''''P  ""'^        '""^t  Bi^e  ^ife     their  feeling, 

^^t-^SS^:1^r^:^^^  -forts,  they  are 

^^^SSST}fiSS.SS!sl'-^£jf ''''  ^"'^- 

necess^y  he  Snbt^lfth^^^        '"'r'"''''-"  commercial 

loid  and  Teased  to'eS  nThet  '''^T'^^'^  ^^^^  '^"^^^^  their  cellu- 
and  cents  which  ci owned  thp1r  ,fh  °  'l''^^  dollar, 
the  gentleman- whnln!^  according  to  Mr.  Drinkwater.  Ha, 

or  the  cSa'  Ha°  it  nor  t°         f  ^^^"^ed  at  th^  historj" 

and  hur^b^beiin  "  wf    "'.l''^'''  ^  step-child,  from  a  poo^ 

luxury  ^s  the  chUhest  ba^  1"°*  "s  early  days  as  devoid  of 

dom  teeth'  It  will  theatres  where  the  drama  cut  its  wis- 

mined  theatnr  JfL  ^""^  ^^'^       same  character  as  the  most  deter- 

s=s  ~  S^:^^^n^t=iLj 

picture  makerf  Film  rn  iH,  ^  ^"'^  ^^'^  ^'P  ^t  the  heels  of  the 

motion  picturi  irthtSly^^^S  ^ ' 

who'^rTthfhSon"''  ^^1'"'^"'^"  t^^'^'^'y  "'^es  in  the  cinema  fieW 
the  auth^rlLf  Emi?  L       ""t*  °\  ^^'"^'"^  Should  one  reminS 

r,cf  \t    L  Jannings.  Josef  von  Sternberg,  H  D'Abbaddie  D'Ar'' 

Sf  c,"  »a  Sr/""  ^"""o"  Pe'l-P/ ».re°r^re„t.,ve'5 

.0  coT.  .r,rrn,'rp!;tS:  Sr:;tiiJer^,??,Sr™.„;j  s 

very  serious,  these  cinema  stars  take  It  sertoiilv  ■■    He  „T 
SS"?S°,o?S-ar";'     f  ■•"'■>"™  ".hTrVe'whe'nM^ 

dentiv  iV  i!       7  ^        Dnnkwater  calls  this  very  jolly,  but^  evl- 

^"ShSrH""'-- 

to  the  vagaries  of  the  artTft^  """^^  °^  *^em.  not  used 

of       ;*saries  of  the  artist.     One  can  imagine  any  of  them  at  the  helm 


pictu"e\rwrunL^t?nV^^^^^ 

r Ss^h?—  ^^-r  4  t°  ?oLh\d"m=^^^ 
into  action      it  T.  nn/tvf  '  """^  ''"''"^      ^^"^^  director  to  whip 

srmrno  th^:  lar  rrrseTr^Lrv-rp~* 

HooTnirLtT  '  '"■""^  disinterestedly  and  say  that  it  will™  mS 
a  good  pie.  but  It  seems  as  one  sided  as  denying  motion  pictures  a  brave 
uture  because   here  is  a  difference  in  technic  from  the  stage  Perhapl 
the^  director  fills  the  chair  in  the  studios  that  the  author' has  on  the 

X  Murder,  cruel,  cold-blooded  murder  has  been  committed  in  the  studio, 
with  some  of  our  most  treasured  literary  works.  They  have  b  Jn  mangiS 
beyond  recognition  and  although  this  has  hurt,  it  can  be  put  S  2 
one  of  the  cinema's  growing  pains. 

Thi.^Lm"^^''  ^"'^T  *°  ^'^^        cinema  a  mercenary  glance. 

This  will  change  in  time.  Ben  Hecht  may  have  been  apologetic  when  he 
.wrote  he  script  or  "Underworld"  but  the  picture  was  so  worth  while  hi 
couldn't  help  smihng  a  bit  pleased-with-himself.  if  only  to  himself 

This  picture  alone  knocks  Mr.  Drinkwater's  final  shot  at  the  cinema 
into  the  corner  of  prejudiced  criticism  because  he  says  "As  for  the  theatre 
of  the  imagination,  it  is  for  reasons  that  I  have  attempted  to  define  (in 
the  tliree  chapters)  in  no  more  danger  from  the  cinema  than  it  is  from 
the  Motor  Show  or  the  Cup  Final."  . 


In  all  fairness  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  motion  picture  at  It, 
best,  who  feel  that  the  mocking  gibberish,  the  sentimental  trash  that  come, 
from  the  film  reels  too  pften,  is  the  standard  of  all  the  cinema,  it  should 
be  stated  that  Topsy  is  still  growing.  When  she  is  minded  to  put  on  her 
best  behavior,  she  is  intelligent  and  charm-*, . 

In  appropriate  and  less  gaudy  surroundings,  with  the  same  exquisite 
texture  found  in  etchings  or  the  lovely  array  of  color  found  in  pastels 
with  music  as  useful  to  the  cinema  as  it  is  to  the  opera,  who  can  deny 
the  cinema  a  place  removed  from  "the  Motor  Show  or  the  Cup  Final" 
It  is  with  some  reUef  we  find  Mr.  Drinkwater  did  not  mention  the  poultry 
show.  c.  M.  D. 
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CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

Sunday — Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.,  Eva  Stark,  violinist;  Nicholai  Slonlmshy,  pianist. 
Debussy.  Sonata.  Sinding,  Suite.  Tchaikovsky,  Serenade  Melancholique. 
Milhaud,  Tijuca.  Gluck-Kreisler,  Melodie.  Paganini,  Caprice  No.  24. 
Vieuxtemps,  Concerto,  F  sharp  minor.  Bach-Burmeister,  Air  on  the  G 
string.    Sarasate,  Introduction  and  Tarantella. 

Symphony  hall,  3:30  P.  M.,  George  Copelaud,  pianist.    See  special 
notice. 

Tuesday — Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Irma  Dubova,  soprano;  Walter  Golde, 
pianist.  Gretchaninov,  Over  the  Steppe.  Moussorgsky,  Hopak.  Rach- 
maninoff. Sorrows  of  Spring.  Gretchaninov,  Lullaby,  The  Night.  Mon- 
teverdi, Let  Death  Now  Come.  Colctti-Bruni,  O  Hasten  ye  Maidens, 
da  Gagliano,  Cupid,  sleep.  Racli,  A  Sea  Song.  Brahms  (from  op.  103) 
Ho,  There  Gypsy,  Art  Thou  Thinking  Often  Now?  Sun-brown  lad.  La 
Forge,  Before  the  Crucifix.  MacDowell,  The  Blue-Bell.  Griffes,  Time 
Was  When  I  in  Anguish  Lay.  Woodman,  Ashes  of  Roses.  Besly,  Time, 
You  Old  Gypsy-Man. 

Wednesday — Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Pauline  Danforth.  pianist.  Scarlatti, 
Gigue,  Sarabande,  Minuet,  Allemande.  Debussy,  Bruyercs,  La  Cathe- 
drale  engloutie.  La  Puerta  del  Vino.  Ravel,  Ondine,  Menuet,  Toccata. 
Schumann,  Sonata,  G  minor. 

Thursday — Jordan  hall,  8:15  P.  M.,  Charles  Anthony  and  William  Heyl  in 
a  recital  of  music  for  two  pianos.  Reger,  Variations  and  Fugue  on  a, 
theme  of  Beethoven  and  Rachmaninoff's  Suite  op.  17 — for  two  pianos. 
Mr.  Anthony  will  play  Haydn's  Variations  in  F  minor;  Paradis's  Toc- 
cata; Debussy's  Reflets  dansl'eau,  Poissons  d'or.  Prelude.  Mr.  Heyle  will 
play  Scriabin's  Sonata  op.  64. 

Friday — Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.,  Jose  Echanez,  pianist.  Bach-Busoni,  Chaconne. 
Brahms,  Rhapsody,  B  minor.  Chopin,  Barcarolle,  Polonaise,  op.  53.  De- 
bussy, Homage  to  Rameau.  Kreisler-Rachmaninoff,  Licbesleid.  Albeniz- 
Godowsky,  Tango.  Granados,  Allegro  de  Concierto,  Greig,  Nocturne. 
Liszt,  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  11. 

Saturday — Jordan  hall,  3  P.  M.,  Bruce  Simonds,  pianist.  Bach  Toccata,  G 
major.  Franck,  Prelude,  Aria  and  Finale.  Smetana,  Obkrocak  (Czecko- 
slovakian  dance.)  Stepan,  Valse  fansye.  Bartok,  Allegretto.  Dolinanyi, 
Ruralia  Hungarica  No.  2.^,  Severac,  Sur  I'etang,  le  soir.  Brahms,  Varia- 
tions on  a  theme  by  Paganini,  Book  3.  Chopin,  Impromptu,  F  sharp) 
major.  Three  Etudes,  Fantasie. 


"WOMAN  ON  TRIAL" 
AT  METROPOUTAN 

Pola    Negri's    Film  Drama 
Grips  Audience 


Metropolitan  Theatre— "The  Woman 
on  Trial,"  starring  Pola  Negri,  a  film 
drama  from  the  .play  by  Ernst  Vadja, 
directed  by  Mauritz  Stiller.    The  cast: 

Julie    .Pola.  NesTi 

Pierre  Bnuton   EiriHr  Hanson 

fission  Napier   Arnolrl  Kon  . 

.lohii  MorHland   4^"j!'*.r?*'^' 

Pa,il   Baby  Brook 

One   recalls   the   time-worn  adage 
"while  there  is  life  there  is  hope,"  after 
seeing  Pola  Negri  in  this,  her  latest 
'  screen  offering.    She  is  as  good  in  this 
part  as  everyone  expected  her  ■  to  be 
for  the  last  three  or  five  years.  Mauritz 
Stiller   has   tmcovered    the  dramatic 
I  power  of  this  individual  actress..  H 
came  too  much  in  the  same  way.  that 
Rip  van  Winkle  did,  unexpectedly,  but 
j  here  it  is,  so  what  matter  the  years  of 
hibernation. 

The  play  offers  splendid  opportunities 
to  the  star.    It  embraces  both  the  love 
theme  and  mother  love  with  a  murder 
thrown  in  for  good  measure  and  as  Miss 
Negri  did  it  all  creditably,  it  may  be 
'  considered  vivid  entertainment.  j 
Einar  Hanson,  in  a  he-Camille  part, 
is  a  poor  artist  who  is  so  greatly  loved 
by  Juhe  (Pola  Negri)  that  she  mar- 
ries a  millionaire  so  that  she  will  be 
able  to  buy  the  young  painter's  pic- 
'  tures  and  keep  him  in  a  sanitarium  j 
'  in  the  Alps.    That  is  all  very  nice  but 
1  the  millionaire  husband  is  madly  .ieal- 
'ous  when  he  has  nothing  to  be  ,ieal- 
ous  about.    So  when  he  finally  ferrets 
out  the  love  interest  in  the  Alps  he 
refuses  to  allow  his  wife  to  see  her  | 
child  or  enter  his  house. 

JuUp  takes  her  case  to  the  courts 
and  proves  her  husband's  cruelty  and 
i«;  awarded  the  custody  of  the  chiia. 
The  artist  in  the  mountains  begins 
to  get  well  and  it  looks  like  a  happy 
ending  when  the  husband  frames  Julie 
with  the  aid  of  her  supposedly  best 
friend.  According  to  a  subtitle  it  is 
perfectly  all  right  for  Julie  to  then 
shoot  the  supposedly  best  friend,  which 
she  does  on  the  spot,  according  to 
the  subtitle,  it  did  not  make  her  a 
murderess— but  just  a  mother,  doing 
what  every  mother  would  do  for  her 

I  '^'^With  that  subtitle  edited,  the  picture 
would  be  prudent,  a  clever  handling  of 
I  a   difficult  affair.      The  entire  cast 
were  good  in   their  respective  role.s 
'and  Baby  Brook  was  an  exceptional 

'''"Florida"  is  the  name  of  the  revue 
on  the  sUge,  devised  by  Jack  Parring- 
ton  and  is  said  to  have  twelve  of  the 
most  beautiful  girls  from  that  popular 
winter  resort.    Are  they?    C.  M.  D. 


connect  his  body  with  the  ground. 
Sometimes,  as  In  the  case  of  Dachs- 
hunds, it  Is  a  very  close  connection. 
Other  times  it  Isn't  as  close.  In  fact  a 
whippet  seems  to  use  what  there  Is  of 
his  body  to  keep  the  top  of  his  legs  In 
position.  At  the  fore  end  every  dog 
has  a  head  with  the  usual  set  of  sen- 
sory organs  and  a  bark.  At  the  rear 
he  has  a  tail  which  Is  often  confused 
with  his  pedigree.  There  are  many 
similarities  in  the  two.  Both  tail  and 
pedigree  may  be  long  or  short,  straight 
or  crooked.  But  the  tail  is  often  cut 
off,  a  thing  which  never  happens  to 
the  pedigree.  On  the  contrary  the  lat- 
ter tends  to  grow,  especially  If  the  dog 


Scaffolds  loom  In  the  darkness. 

night  dwells 
Forever  in  the  darkness  underneath 
That  brittle  laughter  and  the  small 

swords  sheathe 
Their  stained  and  rusty  steel  In  little 

hells. 

Under  the  tarnished  beauty  that  was 
hers. 

Immaculate  and  innocent  and  gay, 
Flowered  with  lilies,  brave  as  music 
blown 

Above  a  young  crusader,  something  stirs: 
Something  more  desolate  than  horror 
known 

Or  death  in  wickedness  or  yesterday. 

NANCY  SHORES. 
*  « 
L.  W.  B.  asks  what  "this  open-handed 
mess  sargeant"  would  serve  for  a  wash- 
down : 

"In  his  colony  the  Ration  1«  two 
women  and  four  children  to  one  man." 

A  fair  scriptural  ration.  See  the  song 
ol  Deborah  and  Barak,  the  son  of 
Abinoam,  rejoicing  over  the  defeat  of 
Sisera  and  his  host: 

"Have  they  not  divided  the  prey 

To  every  man  a  damsel  or  two?" 

(In  the  first  edition  of  the  King 
James  Bible  we  find  the  pleasing  spell- 
ing "damosell.") 

"LEX'S  KILL  SOMETHING" 

Apropos  of  Capt,  Paul  Curtis's  book 
about  shooting  game,  let  us  see  what 
Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa  says  m  his 
"Vamty  of  Arts  and  Sciences"  about 
hunting. 

"A  most  detestable  recreation,  a  vain 
exercise,  and  unprospferous  and  unhappy 
sport,  with  so  much  labor  and  watch- 
ing night  and  day  to  rage  and  make 
war  against  the  poor  beasts:  a  pastime 
cruel  and  totally  ttagical,  chiefly  de- 
lighting in  blood  and  death.  And 
therefore  from  the  beginning  it  was  ac- 
counted the  chief  exercise  of  the  worst 
of  men  and  greatest  of  sinners.  For 
Cain,  Lamech,  Nimrod,  Ishmael,  Esau, 
are  reported  in  Scripture  to  be  mighty 
hunters,  nor  do  we  read  of  any  one  in 
the  New  Testament  that  was  given  to 
hunting.  .  .  .  There  is  another  sort 
of  hunting  which  is  call'd  fowling;  not 
so  cruel,  but  not  less  vain.  Ulysses  is 
reported  to  be  the  first  inventor  thereof, 
who  after  the  taking  of  Troy  was  the 
first  that  brought  into  Greece  birds  of 
prey  manur'd  for  game,  to  comfort  with 
new  recreations  those  that  had  lost 
their  parents  and  acquaintance  in  the 
Trojan  War.  And  yet  he  commanded 
his  son  not  to  make  any  use  thereof." 

We  always  thought  well  of  Nimrod 
and  could  not  understand  why  Dante 


mj...  TBrust  upon  him;  it  &  hot  recalled  that 


is  passed  from  one  owner  to  another, 
The  growth  is  frequently  phenomenal.  ^  

In  some  cases  you  would  never  recog-  i  put  him  far  down  in  hell  because  by  his 


nize  the  pedigree  of  a  full  grown  dog  | 


"Evil  thought 


as  the  one  he  had  when  he  was  a  pup-  |  q     language  in  the  world  Is  not  stlU 
py.    Another  difference  between  the  I.    ^.^p^  .< 
pedigree  and  the  tail  is  that  the  word  ' 


t.) 
be 
Mi 

CO' 

ou 
ph 
kr 


The  doE,  that  comic   beast  wnosc 
sweat  is  on  his  tongue  and  whose  laugh 
!  is  in  his  taU.— Victor  Hugo. 

1      A  PEW  POINTERS  ON  DOGS 

the  World  Wags; 

normal  dog  has  four  feet  which 


you  are  thinking  of  in  association  with 
the  former  is  spelled  differently. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  dogs.  Some 
are  called  watch  dogs.  However,  they 
are  not  more  likely  to  be  run  down 
I  than  any  other  kind,  in  spite  of  their 
!  name.  Then  there  is  the  hot  dog.  This 
isn't  really  an  animal.  It  is  either  an 
ejaculation  or  a  popular  food.  Some 
people  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  a 
lap  dog  would  like  lollipops.  This  is 
erroneous  Lap  dogs  turn  up  their  noses 
at  anything  short  of  bonbons.  They  al- 
1  ways  have  the  appearance  of  turning 
up  their  noses,  but  that  is  not  their 
fault.  It  is  the  way  their  noses  are 
I  built.  A  common  mistake  made  by 
those  who  do  not  know  is  in  thinking 
the  bird  dog  is  «  freak  of  nature  like 
Jo-Jo  the  Dogman.  This  is  not  so.  Any- 
more than  the  idea  that  all  bull  dogs 
are  males.  Russian  wolfhounds  are 
seen  more  often  in  pictures  than  any- 
where else.  Usually  they  are  dragging 
a  well  dressed  woman  after  them  on 
a  leash.  A  water  spaniel  is  not  an 
amphibian.  Neither  is  a  Scotch  terrier. 

THE  MOCK  TURTLE 

This  reminds  one  of  "A  Juvenile  Com- 
position on  the  Elephant,"  as  published 
by  Artemus  Ward.  "The  Elephant  is  the 
most  largest  Annymile  in  the  whole 
world.  He  eats  hay  and  kakes.  You  must 
not  give  the  Elephant  Tobacker,  beco2 
if  you  do  he  will  stamp  his  grate  big 
feet  upon  to  you  and  kill  you  fatally 
Ded.  Some  folks  thinks  the  Elephant  is 
the  most  noblest  Annymile  in  the  world; 
but  as  for  Me,  giv  Me  the  American 
Egil  and  the  Stars  &  Stripes.  Alexander 
Pottles,  his  Peace."  But  we  have  read  of 
elephants  who  would  accept  plug  to- 
bacco gratefully. — Ed. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Tho  brilliant  banter  of  an  Arlen 
party"  reminds  us  that  Beverly  Nichols 
says  a  certain  famous  authoress  was 
once  asked  if  she  did  not  think  Michael 
Arlen  "brilliant."  She  replied:  "No, 
brilliantine."  R.  H.  L.  • 

RATTLETRAP 

'What  dark  things  lie  beneath  that 

brightness  bear  I 
No  close  inspection.    Here  is  chamel  I 
house  i 
And  bats  that  wing  at  midnight  where 
the  mouse 

Gnaws  at  the  cupboard  and  the  dry 

bones  there. 


His  masterpiece  as  an  architect.  The 
Tower  of  Babel,  is  now  highly  esteemed 
by  archaeologists.  As  for  Esau,  we  sym- 
pathized with  him.  Jacob  certainly  "did 
him  dirt." 

Note  the  translator  of  Agrippa  using 
the  verb  "to  manure"  in  the  picturesque 
but  now  obsolete  sense  of  'to  train." 

"SOME  BOAr' 

(Seen  bv  H.  F.  "F.  In  the  Melrose  Tre* 

Press!  ,  ^  .,  I 

"They  went  by  way  of  the  Mohawk  Trr.il  i 
via  the  S.  S.  Boston  of  the  Metropoli-  ; 
tan  line."  j 

We  are  Indebted  to  J.  L.  E.  for  a 
"Gideon  Match  Card"  put  in  hotel 
rooms  for  the  convenience  of  smokers. 
The  card  is  thus  inscribed: 

"The  Light  of  the  World  is  Jesus. 
His  Light  is  the  Life  of  Men,  Bohim, 
Emmanuel,  Jehovah,  Jesus." 


ha  laid  any  peculiar  claim  to  the 
tinction.  The  distinction,  howe\  er,  was 
surely  his  of  playing  Debussy's  piano 
music  In  public— to  any  wide  extent,  at 
all  events— before  other  pianists  felt 
much  eagerness  to  try  conclusions  with^ 
it;  and  he  played  it  so  understandingly] 
he  brought  the  charm  of  it  home  to 
many  a  person  all  ready  to  swear  no 
such  charm  existed. 

Times  have  changed.  Everybody  to- 
day must  show  his  way  with  Debussy 
and  Ravel,  whatever  his  qualiflcaUons 
or  lack  of  the  same.  After  hearing 
Mr.  Copeland  yesterday  once  more,  a 
listener  might  be  led  to  believe  that 
the  most  necessary  quality  for  a  suc- 
cessful performer  of  Debussy's  music 
is  a  keen,  sensitive  feeling  for  rhythm. 

For,  though  he  wrote  melodically 
enough  if  only  performers  have  suf- 
ficient sense  to  follow  his  Ime,  De- 
bussy rested  not  too  heavily  for  his 
results  on  his  melody;  if  need  be,  it 
can  be  ignored,  without  too  much  dam- 
age'. His  harmony,  of  course,  no  per- 
former would  overlook;  therein  lies, 
they  say,  the  music's  essence^  His 
color,  his  atmosphere,  in  these  all  "in- 
terpreters" revel.  And  so  of  Debussy's 
music  they  make  much. 

Mr.  Copeland  marks  Debussy's 
rhythms  as  incisively  as  he  marks  those 
rhythms  of  Spain  he  makes  so  engaging 
—who  can  rival  him?  For  it  is  on 
rhythm,  he  recognizes,  the  real  force  of 
the  music  rests.  If  he  rapped  out  on  f 
the  kitchen  table  the  rhythm  of  "Puck," 
with  no  atmosphere  about  it,  no  melody, 
no  harmony,  he  could  suggest  the  antics 
01  Robin  who  tormented  old  women  till 
they  toppled  on  the  ground  and  -taylor  ' 
cried,  not  to  forget  his  other  pranks. 
The  spirit  of  minstrels,  more  than  one 
kind  of  the  lot,  he  could  make  felt  by 
the  same  simple  means. 

Since  Mr.  Copeland,  by  no  means  so  i 
narrowly  limited,  has  for  his  use  and 
behof  all  the  resources  of  a  modeni  | 
pianoforte,  with  a  technical  skill  and 
a  subtle  feeling  for  color,  melody  and  , 
the  nicest  shades  that  enable  him  to  j 
make  the  very  most  of  those  resources, 
i<-  follows  that  he,  even  now  when  he 
no  longer  stands  alone  in  his  taste  for 
Debussy,  plays  the  Frenchman's  music 
as  few  others  can,  or,  at  all  events  do. 
What  a  pity  his  followers  will  not  fol- 
low him  more  closely,  learning,  by  an- 
alysis, what  it  is  that  lends  his  readings 
their  more  telling  charm.   If  they  were 
to  do  so,  they  would  nnd,  depend  upon 
it,  that  stoutness  of  structure  Is  never 
out  of  place. 

By  his  playing  of  Spanish  music,  un- 
j-T,*!>--  \Y.\:  r^irc^ly  of  co-ir'-rqu-nc". 
-r.    r 'o^-'iic'-."'- 


J.  P.  Angold  asks  if  the  moon  affects 
growth.  "My  mother  remembers  as  a 
child  always  having  her  hair  cut  with 
thd^new  moon." 

In  old  times  neither  sowing,  planting 
nor  grafting  w-as  undertaken  without 
attention  to  the  increase  or  waning  of 
the  moon.  ,  , 

Did  Mr.  Angold  ever  eat  eggs  m 
moonshine."  a  dish  relished  by  the 
Elizabethans?  Eggs  were  broken  and 
boiled  in  salad  oil  till  the  yolks  became 
hard;  then  eaten  with  slices  of  on:on 
friend  in  oil,  butter,  verjuice,  nutmcj 
and  salt. 


freely  as  any  spoiled  prima  donna. 
Small  wonder;  he  played  them  with  a 
lilt  that  might  have  made  a  cow  essay 
to  dance,  and  yet  v.ith  a  fineness  in 
their  variety  of  rhythm  fit  to  bring 
despair  to  those  who  try  to  achieve 
similar  effects,  be  it  in  .song  or  on  an 
instrument.  In  the  early  part  of  tho 
program  Mr.  Copeland  did  some  -id- 
mirable  playing.  But  in  these  pieces, 
to  put  it  roundly,  he  has  not  retained 
the  freshness  that  still  animates  h:s 
Debussv.  Parts  of  them,  notably  in  the 
Bach,  iie  plaved  perf'anctorily.  r.nd  ths 
Scarlatti  cafriccio — who  could  hear  it 
so  fast?  R-  R.  G. 


Eva  Stark  and  Nicolai  Slonim- 
skv  in  Jordan  Hall 


IGEORGE  COPELAND 

I  I 

George  Copeland,  pianist,  played  this  i 
program  yesterday  afternoon  in  Sym- 
phony hall;  ! 

First  movement,  Italian  Concerto. 
Bach;  Pastorale,  Capriccio,  Scarlatti; 
teallade.  No.  1,  Chopin:  Etudes  Sym- 
phoniques.  Schumann;  Cants  Magics 
No.  V,  Ocell  trist,  Mompou;  Danse  de 
Puck,  La  Soiree  dans  Grenade,  Min- 
strels, Debussy;  Danse  Iberienne.  Nin; 
Canto  flamenco,  Tientos.  Infante. 

It  is  now  many  years  ago  that  Mr. 
Copeland  first  appeared  before  the  pub- 
lic as  a  specialist  in  Debussy— although, 
to  do  him  justice,  that  greatness  was 


Eva  Stark,  violinist,  with  Nicolai  SIoil- 
Imoskv,  pianist,  gave  a  concert  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  The  progi-am-< 
comprised  a  sonata  by  Debussy,  a  suite 
by  Sinding.  a  concerto  by  Vieuxtemps, 
and  shorter  pieces  by  Tchaikovsky,  .  lil- 
haud,  Paganini,  Sarasate  and  others. 

When  Miss  StArk  gave  a  recital  a  yea*- 
ago  this  month  in  Steinert  Hall  as  » 
Dupil  of  Mr.  Kassman,  a  member  of  tni" 
"Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  who  was 
in  turn  a  pupil  of  Auer,  it  was  notes 
that  for  a  girl  of  15  her  technical  pro- 
ficiency was  remarkable.  She  tlien 
jlayed  robustly  but  in  a  modest  man- 
'.-.er;  straightforward  playing  with  nat- 
urally not  enough  attention  to  contrasts 
and  nuances.  She  has  gained  during  th*> 
year  in  certain  qualities  of  interpreta- 
1  tion,  and  now  as  then  givos  promise  of 
a  succs.ssful  career,  for  full  matiu-ity  if 
still  before  her  with  the  experience  of 
\  life  that  makes  for  significant  interpre- 
tation. Surely  she  will  not  b3  content 
with  mere  fiddUng,  however  brilliant  1* 
1  may  bs. 

The  program  was  an  Interesting  on* 
though  a  concerto  without  orchrstra— 
often  with  one— is  an  abomination  la 
the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

Mr.  Slonimsky  again  sl-.owed  himself 
an  excellent  musician  as  well  as  pian- 
ist. His  Amati  is.  indeed,  a  noble  instni- 
ment;  that  is,  in  his  hant^. 


Your  Eneniici, '  waa  iiopixa  uy  ^-o- 
hanna.  When  she  died  at  the  age  of 
70,  her  husband  cried  like  a  child,  for 
)  toil  so  over  books  and  lose  your  he  had  lost  something  utterly  irre- 
la  turning  over  the  leaves,  thus  iplaceable. 

c6ig  it  to  Minerva  Ophthalmitis  |    He  was  as  good  a  smoker  as  a  hater. 


Iiacedemonians,  who  always  pre- 
the   handling  of   their  short 
to  all  Athenian  knowledge. — 
oJs  de  la  Mothe-Le-Vayer. 

ms  natural,  to  be  expected,  ■  that 
Ludv.'ig,  having  written  in  full  his 

Sol  William  HohenzoUern  should 
I  attention  to  Bismarck, 
hrck,  the  Stoi-y  of  a  Fighter," 
1,  dedicated  to  the  dramatist  Ger- 
Hauptmann,  appeared  in  German 
jTfar,  is  now  translated  into  Eng- 
«  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul,  published 
^Sme,  Brown  &  Co.;  a  volume  of 
ttUfge  octavo  pages,  with  15  pov- 
!  of  Bismarck  (from  1826  to  1895) 
a  full  index. 

le  book  Interests  the  reader  first  of 
jy  the  study  of  Bismarck's  char- 
as  a  man  In  private  life.  For 
e  who  wish  chiefly  a  political-his- 
al  biography,  the  pages  dealing  with 
larck,  the  statesman,  will  be  some- 
t  disappointing,  for  Ludwig,  writ- 
for  his  countrymen,  takes  it  for 
ited  that  they  are  acquainted  with 
ly  facts  to  which  he  makes  only  a 
dng  allusion  or  wholly  Ignores.  For 
nple:    Speaking  of  the  battle  of 
niggraetz,  he  says  that  the  Aus- 
Q  Emperor  had  played  a  "scurvy 
on  Benedeck,  the  beaten  com- 
ider.  The  foreign  reader  would  like 
mow  the  nature  of  the  trick.  Lud- 
%  account  of  the  "edited"  telegram 
t  from  Ems  that  made  the  Franco- 
ssian  war  inevitable  is  not  only  an 
logy,  it  is  disingenuous.  He  throws 
blame,  which  Liebknecht  called  a 
at  almost  unparalleled  in  history, 
"the  forms  of  society  and  govern- 
nt  (which)  were  such  as  to  allow 
>  fir  three  men  to  start  a  war  without 
lag  the  opinion  of  the  people."  Dates 
would  now  and  then  be  helpful 
not  given;  nor  is  there  adequate 
njnent  on  contemporaneous  feeling, 
nlons,  movements  in  other  countries, 
e  author's  attention  is  fixed  on  his 
fO,  heroic  in  his  opposition  to  the 
henzcllerns  or  his  use  of  them  in  his 
ig  endeavor  to  unite  Germany,  to 
ike  that  nation  powerful  and  supreme, 
goes  without  saying  that  Ludwig  is 
partisan  and  a  bitter  one. 


As  a  study  of  character,  the  book  is 
scinating;  for  one  knows  Bismarck  in 
.ppers  and  with  his  pipe  as  in  mili- 
ry  boots  and  spiked  helmet,  which  he 
>nned  although  he  was  not  a  soldier, 
id  in  his  younger  years  did  everything 
itliin  his  power  to  avoid  even  entering 
1  a  military  career. 
One  is  struck  first  of  all  by  Bismarck'? 
irgantuan  appetite  for  food  and  drink 
js  a  young  man  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,wherc 
e  thought  of  marrying  Laura  Russell 
n  amiable  girl  of  a  ducal  family,  he 
stonished  the  company  at  table  by  eat- 
ig  150  oysters  and  demonstrating  how 
0  grill  them.    What  Laura  thought  ol 
his  feat  is  not  recorded.   At  home  in 
he  country  his  favorite  mixed  tipple 
ras  champagne  and  porter.    Beer  he 
irobably  thought  a  waste  of  time.  Lud- 
vig  does  not  quote  Bismarck's  saying- 
Those  who  drink  beer,  think  beer."  In 
lis  latter  years  he  drank  beer  by  the 
juart.    He  complained  of  the  lean  fare 
\t  King  William's  table  at  Versailles 
When  he  was  invited,  he  ate  a  good 
itieal  before  he  went.   He  preferred  a 
Pomeranian  hare  tasting  of  heather 
^'id  thyme  to  the  French  hare  that  v.'as 
iiout  gamey  flavor.    Hohenlohe,  a 
I  st  at  Bismarck's  country  home,  noted 
tiiat,  though  he  complained  of  indiges- 
tion, he  ate  freely  of  soup,  eels,  cold 
meat,  prawns,  lobster,  smoked  meat,  raw 
ham,  roast  meat,  pudding,  one  dish  after 
the  other.  Put  on  an  invalid  diet  he 
would  partake  of  a  plump  trout,  roast 
veal  and  three  large  seagull's  eggs,  with 
•nany  draughts  of  Burgundy.  "Since  he 
'lievcs,"  wrote    the  deputy,'  Lucius, 
lat  he  can  sleep  only  after  libations  of 
.  r,  he  eats  a  great  deal  of  caviare  and 
iier  highly  spiced  foods  in  order  to 
omote  thirst." 

As  a  young  man  he  worshipped  at  the 
nine  of  Aphrodite  Pandemos.  He  was 
nrothed  more  than  once,  but  he  made 
s  escape,  until  he  married  Johanna 
n  Puttkamer,  to  whom  he  was  de- 
.iiedly  attached.  After  William  n  had 
(dismissed  him,  a  pastor,  about  to  preach 


Favre  refused  a  cigar  from  him  when 
the  Germans  were  besieging  Paris.  "You 
are  making  a  mistake.  It  Is  better  to 
smoke  when  persons  are  beginning  a 
conversation  which  is  hkely  to  become 
acrimonious  ...  the  blue  vapors  of 
burning  tobacco  rising  from  our  cigars 
will  exercise  a  charm  upon  us,  will  make 
us  more  accommodating." 

As  envoy  at  Frankfort,  he  complained 
of  his  household  expenses.  "Since  no 
one  here  eats  two  courses  with  the  same 
fork,  for  a  dinner  of  30  persons  at  least  j 
100  sets  of  knife  and  fork  and  spoon 
are  needed."  For  his  teeth,  he  would 
order  "very  large  and  thick  tootli- 
brushes,  as  hard  as  stone."  The  music 
of  Beethoven  affected  him  deeply.  He 
was  fond  of  Shakespeare,  Byron',  Spin- 
oza, Goethe,  Schiller,  yet  practically  no 
noted  German  "intellectuals"  were 
found  frequenting  his  house  in  Berlin 
from  1870  to  1890.  He  had  few  friends; 
chief  among  them  were  his  wife  and 
sister,  John  Lothrop  Motley,  whom  he 
loved,  Count  KeyserUng,  dogs,  horses, 
and  the  forest  in  which  he  found  peace. 
In  religion  he  was  for  a  time  devout 
with  a  dash  of  cynicism;  in  his  old  age 
more  or  less  of  a  pagan. 

He  was  for  peace  when  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  Prussia.  Before  he  went  to 
Frankfort  he  declared  in  the  Landtag: 
"The  only  sound  reason  why  a  great 
State  goes  to  war,  being  thereby  dis- 
tinguished from  a  small  state,  is  egoism 
and  not  romanticism."  He  wished  at 
first  to  avoid  war  with  France,  and  said 
that  if  ministers  for  foreign  affairs  had 
been  obliged  to  go  with  the  generals  into 
the  field,  fewer  wars  would  have  b<5en 
recorded  in  history." 

As  a  young  man,  Bismarck  was  arro- 
gant and  turbulent,  violent  in  speech 
and  action.  A  junker  of  the  junkers, 
he  was  puffed  up  with  the  pride  of 
caste.  He  despised  the  common  people, 
and  learned  too  late,  after  his  downfall, 
after  William  II,  to  quote  Tenniel's 
famous  cartoon  in  Punch,  had  dismissed 
the  pilot,  that  they  were  his  true 
friends.  Those  high  in  power  whom  he 
had  faitlifuUy  served  had  thrown  him 

Embittered,  he  wrote  his  memoirs  and 
prophecies.  He  foretold  the  victory  of 
labor  in  the  fight  with  capital,  as  soon 
as  all  workers  have  the  vote. 

Ludwig's  engrossing  book,  with  its 
graphic  characterizations  of  Bismarck's 
contemporary  supporters  and  enemies 
in  Germany,  deserves  long  and  elaborate 
reviews  from  unprejudiced  students  of 
the  years  in  which  Bismarck,  unscru- 
pulous in  method,  brutal  or  wily,  worked 
I  for  the  unity  and  glory  qI  Germany. 


'CONSTANT  WIFE 


;i,  far  distant  cou.x.r.  nvM-g 
k  .M  .  returning  to  LoikSmu  inids  lier 
more  lovely  than  when  he  courted  her, 
md  after  six  months  of  Uving  with  her 
as  her  husband,  will  leave  her  at 
Naples;  leave  her  foi?ever^  . 

Ur  Middleton  has  an  affair  with  Mrs. 
Durham.    His  wife  Constance  is  sup-, 
posed  to  be  ignorant  of  this  liaison.  Mrs. , 
Durliam  is  her  intimate  friend.    The  ^ 
mother  and  sister  hear  of  Middleton  s 
infatuation  and  beUeve  that  Constance 
should  know  about  his  treachery.  "They 
talk   about   it;    they   hint   about  it, 
v/hen  Constance  is  with  them.    Two  i 
acts  of  talk.    Ye  gods!    how  they  do 
talk'    Mrs.  Culver  is  amusingly  cynical 
in  her  views  about  marriage.  Sister 
Martha  is  outraged,  so  is  Miss  Fawcett 
who  begs  Constance  to  join  her  In  a 
lucrative    business,    house  furnishing 
and  decoration. 

Not  till  the  middle  of  the  second  act 
is  Constance  supposed  to  learn  of  hor 
liusband's  undoing.  The  talk  flows  on. 
when  suddenly  Mi-.  Durham  enters  aiid 
tells  the  company  in  an  abrupt  manner 
that  his  wife  has  a  lover  v;hose  name 
is  Middleton.  Now  Middleton  and  Mrs. 
Durham,  with  the  rest  of  them  are  in 
the  room  with  the  faithful  lover  from 
Japan.  Mi-.  Durham  pulls  out  the  doc- 
tor's cigarette  case  and  says  he  found 
it  under  his  wife's  pillow.  Tableau! 
But  Constance  plays  the  game.  She 
says  the  cigarette  case  was  left  under 
the  pillow  by  her,  visiting  Marie  Louise. 
The  spluttering  ceases;  the  tumult  dies. 
Apologies  are  in  order  and  general  con- 
versation is  resumed.  This  scene  is 
the  only  really  dramatic  moment  in  'he 
play.  Constance  gains  so  much  money 
in  business  that  she  offers  to  pay  her 
board  at  home. 

In  the  third  act  there  is  plenty  of 
talk,  but  of  a  less  hvely  nature.  Here 
as  in  the  preceding  acts  the  men  and 
women  are  as  gifted  Uars  as  they  are 
italkers.  Constance  herself,  like  Becky 
Sharp,  can  be  magnificent  at  lies.  Mid- 
ileton  cannot  understand  why  she  will 
ieave  him  to  disgrace  herself.  She 
Dreaches  a  little  sermon  about  the 
3eautv  of  free  love.  Middleton  replies 
that  it  has  all  the  inconveniences  of 
married  life  without  the  advantages.  At 
the  end  he  is  willing  that  she  should 
return. 

Here  is  a  rather  poor  attempt  at  a 
play  in  the  spirit  of  Congreve.  As  the 
jld  comedies  have  been  defended  against 
the  attacks  of  stern  moiahsts  by  the 
irgument  that  the  characters  portrayed 
move  not  in  real  life  but  in  a  sort  of 
fairyland,  so  one  might  say  that  Mr. 
Maugham's  men  and  women,  Constance, 
Marie  Louise  and  the  rest  of  them  are 
purely  fantastical  creatures,  imagined 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  talking  cynical- 
ly in  epigrams  with  a  view  of  persuad- 
ing an  audience  of  the  dramatist's  bril- 
liancy. There  is  no  emotion  in  the  play; 
no  real  sentiment.  But  as  the  comedy 
is  performed  by  these  players  it  amuses 
for  two  acts  and  for  moments  in  the 
third.  After  one  leaves  the  theatre, 
there  is  remembrance  of  froth  and  glit- 
ter; there  is  the  enjoyment  of  an  ad- 
mirable performance. 

Miss  Barrymore  has  a  role  that  must 
have  been  conceived  and  written  with 
her  in  mind,  for  she  shines  in  the 


comedy  of  artifice,  humor  and  wit.  She 
lUsed  all  her  natural  weapons;  she  was 
By  PHILIP  H.\LE  now  subtle  and  shy,  now  startlingly 

ixriiK,,,.  -phootro  •Piv.it  nprfnrmancffi'ank;  expressive  by  a  hint,  a  glance. 
Wilbur  Theatre— Fust   pertormancf ^^^^^^       laughed,  she  cooed,  she 

in  Boston  of  "The  Constant  Wife,  £  chanted,  and  there  were  times  when 
comedy  in  three  acts  by  W.  Somerseithe  voice  was  charged  with  a  haunting 
Maugham.  Produced  in  Cleveland,  emotion  jp  which  the  lines  themselves 
by  Gilbert  Miller  early  in  November  were  lacking.  Her  indiilerence  when 
1926  Played  at  the  Matine  Elliott  bored  by  arguments  of  relatives  and  her 
Theatre,  New  York,  that  month.  Thfhusband  was  eloquent, 
first  performance  in  London  was  at  th€  Mr.  Smith  is  always  a  welcome  visitor. 
Strand  Theatre  on  April  6,  1927:  Con-Miss  John  was  amusing  but  wo^^^^  the 
stance  Middleton,  Fay  Compton;  Mrsimother  of  Constance  who 

Louis. 


with  the 


Culver,    Mary    Jerrold;  ,  Mary 
Durham,  Heather  Thatcher;  John  Mid- 
dleton,  Leon   Quartermaine;  Bernard 
Kersal,  Paul  Cavanagh;  Mortimer  Dur- 
ham, Frederick  Lloyd. 
The  cast  last  night  was  as  follows: 

Mis.    Culver  -J-lice  Joliii 

)j«ntl''.v  .   ...Thomas  A.  Braidon 

M^artha  Culver  Cora  Witlaersuoon 

Barbara  Fawcett   . .  Jeaniiette  Sherwm 

Constanee  Middleton  Ethel  Barr.vmore 

Marie-Louise  Durham  Verree  Teasdale 

John  Middleto,,.  F.  R.  C.  S.  ^^^.^^^ 

Bernard  Kersal   -.v^""'^ 

ortimer    Durham  Murray  Kinnell 

Thin  as  this  play  is,  artificial  as  it 
is,  it  entertains  by  occasionally  witty 
lines,  also  by  lines  that,  while  they  are 
platitudes  at  bottom,  are  rendered 
plausibly  briUiant  for  the  moment  by 
the  smart  air  in  which  they  are  spoken 
by  the  members  of  this  excellent  com- 
pany. It  was  said  of  Mr.  Maugham  long 
ago,  said  maliciously,  that  he  wrote 
only  for  duchesses.  It  might  be  said 
that  today  he  invents  or  adapts  epi- 
grams and  connects  them  by  a  slender 
thread  of  action. 

If  he  had  a  thesis  for  "The  Constant 
Wife,"  it  is  this:  If  a  husband  is  un- 
faithful to  his  wife  the  wife  has  a 
right,  nay  it  is  her  -duty  as  a  matter  of 
self-respect,  to  be  unfaithful  to  him, 
especially  when  her  lover  has  adored 


other  women  of  the  play  was  dressed 
in  the  skirts  of  1927  have  worn  a 
Victorian  dress,  a  dress  that  should 
have  accompanied  a  chignon  and  bus- 
tle? Should  not  the  mother's  skirt  like 
her  speech  been  unabashed — say  to  the 
knees?  Mr.  Conroy  of  Japan,  the  lover — 
he  reminded  one  in  protestations  of 
John  A.  Stevens  in  "The  Unknown" — 
"And  I  will  be  your  faithful  dor-r-g"— 
.was  appropriately  reserved  in  his  undy- 
ing devotion. 

A  very  large  audience  was  greatly 


course  they  had— when  th^  one  wrote 
and  the  other  elected  to  act  in  this  play. 
But  they  failed  to  make  that  idea  clear 
to  everybody  in  attendance  iast  night. 
Mr  Vosper,  it  appears,  drew  his  inspira- 
tion from  a  bundle  of  letters  that  fig- 
tired  importantly  in  a  famous  English 
murder  trial.  To  lead  up  to  these  let- 
ters, he  introduced  his  heroine,  Ethel  by 
name,  coming  home  to  tea  filleri  with  a 
cock-  and  bull  story  of  her  impudence 
to  a  "pig-faced"  customer  in  the  hat 
shop  where  she  worked,  which  glorious 
moment  cost  her  her  job. 

She  lied;  .she  longed,  so  much  was 
true,  to  call  the  customer,  a  fat-faced 
sow,  but  she  didn't  dare;  she  only 
sulked.  Imagination,  her  doting  father 
called  her  yarn,  recalling  stoilar  yarns 
she'd  been  in  the  habit  of  reeling 
since  her  childhood  days. 

Ethel  went  on  imaging,  the  joys  of 
freedom,  as  she  put  it,  freedom  to  live 
her  own  hfe  and  what  not.  But  Harold 
Carter,  a  suitor  of  uncertain  years, 
made  it  manifest  that  she  was  free  only 
to  tramp  the  streets  for  another  .lob, 
or  else  to  stop  at  home  listening  to 
her  mother  nag.  As  a  plessa^it  alter-  i 
native  he  advised  marriage  with  him. 
On  the  whole,  she  thought  his  counsel 
good;  she  took  it. 

She  continued  to  lie  throughout  acts 
two  and  three.  Her  husband  minded 
little,  for  his  love  had  turned  to  hate, 
and,  all  told,  he  found  the  lester  not 
the  less  satisfying  of  the  two.  Ethel 
fell  in  love  with  a  young  Bateson.  who 
!  had  to  leave  her  for  a  year  in  India.  It 
was  then  the  famous  lettea-s  came  into 
play.  She  wrote  admirably,  so  per- 
suasively, that  Bateson,  on  his  return, 
murdered  Ethel's  husband.  Ethel,  by 
the  way,  had  already  tried  to  get  rid  of 
him  by  a  glass  of  poisoned  baer,  but  her 
courage  failing  her,  had  confer.sed.  Then 
1  Ethel  swore  her  letters  were  not  to  be 
taken  seriously,  but  imaginatfvely. 

The  court,  however,  took  them  ser- 
'  lously  enough  to  condemn  her  to  death. 
jShe  saw  a  new  light  when  the  warden 
announced  her  appeal  for  clemency  had 
I  been  dismissed.     The  murder  was  a 
beautiful  thing,  she  stated.  Bateson, 
I  said  she.  and  she  could  neve;-  see  each 
other  again,  but  in  the  courage  with 
which    they    faced    their  respective 
deaths  they  would  be  together.  And 
so  she  quitted  the  stage,  like  one  en- 
tranced at  the  glorious  prospect. 

If  Ml-.  Vosper,  doing  without  futile 
talk  —  amusing  enough  —  and  trifling 
comedy,  had  confined  his  play  to  the 
emotions  and  actions  of  the  girl  who 
could  not  say  "yes"  directly  or  walk  two 
yards  straight  up  and  straight  ahead,  he 
might  well  have  achieved  something  in- 
teresting to  people  who,  dignifying  that 

sort  of  thing  with  the  name  of  psy- 
chology, like  it.  To  others  it  would 
seem  dull  and  aimless.  However,  Mr. 
Vosper  wrote,  with  a  scene  of  artificial 
elevation  at  the  close  shriekingly  out 
of  key  with  what  had  preceded  it.  As 
it  is,  he  wrote  a  play  curiously  dis- 
cordant, dull  in  spots,  never  convincing 
enough  to  make  it  genuinely  interesting. 

Miss  Lord,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
could  not  make  the  vulgar,  lying  girl 
interesting,  who  married  for  a  home, 
took  a  lover,  but  why  go  on?  It  was 
the  plain-spoken  husband  who  made 
Ethel  twlerably  comprehensible,  not  Miss 
Lord.  For  Miss  Lord  lent  her  a  bear- 
ing so  fatuous,  a  look  on  her  face  so 
empty — except  when  she  lost  her  tem- 
per— the  hke  of  her  would  never  have 
tried  to  poison  her  husband;  she  would 
have  sought  her  romance  in  movies,  in 
trashy  magazines.  By  the  quiet  re- 
pression of  her  acting  Miss  Lord  un- 
doubtedly tried  to  suggest  power; 
vacancy,  rather,  was  what  she  ex- 
pressed. 

The  others  all  did  very  well,  Mr. 
GuUan  appearing  to  best  advantage  in 
the  first  act,  Mr.  Heggie  in  the  epilogue. 
Mr.  Heggie,  by  the  v/ay,  did  some  ex- 
cellent work  in  staging  the  play.  A 
large  audience  seemed  well  pleased. 

R.  R.  G. 


'SPELLBOUND' 


iT.  JAMES  THEATRE  "What  Ann 

Brought  Home,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts, 
by  Larry  E.  Johnson.  The  cast: 

Sam  Bennet  ^J"'?" 

Uncle  Henrv   Charles  Scholield 

Herb   Hardcastle  ^  '^'^^  ^^^^'1?°" 

T    T    ■Rsvniond   Frank  Charlton 

Dumey  Purdy        Walter  Gilbert 

I  'J"'^"   Edith  Speare 

il"*  Ruth  Kinir 

Alma!  Flora  Maude  Gade 

Ann  was  sent  to  the  nearest  town  to 
buy  two  yards  of  crepe  de  chine  foi'  her 
HoUis  Street.  Theatre— Pauline^  Lor^  sister's  dress,  but  she  came  home  with 

"  a  husband.  Her  chief  reason  seems  to 
by  George'  C  TyTet  Itaged^by'orP  have  been  that  she  had  no  desire  to 
Heggie.   The  ca-st:  '  become  the   nineteenth   horrible  ex- 

Mrs.  Underwood  ■  ■ -i"  ■ '  ■'=''fc'J,^^|,'ieu''GunS  wnple  of  What  in  her  town  happened 
P.  Hei?e:j  when  girls  didn't  get  married  when  they  ' 
Cecil""  D^xi  aould.   The  family  did  not  think  much 
of  her  bargain;    they  would,  indeed, 
have  made  her  take  it  back  if  it  hadn't 
been  too  late. 


ifnderwood  ; ; ; ;  ;pauTine  Loi' 


Mr. 

Ethel    .  .  - 
Ivy  Underwood 
Dickie  Mile 


Charles  Courtnside 
Donn  CoQ 


^^'■|J??^S^'!.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.>=^a,:.ott£G™nvn 


Mrs.  B 
A  Neighbor 
First  Wa 


 .Pl.  Worthineu 

rOress    Grace  Mil 

-    Ov^adys  Hopetow 

.  .  Gki-ne  Magni 
E($tt-Erd  Broadlc 


Second  Warclrcss 
Third  Wardress 
The  Governor 

Mr.  Vosper  and  Miss  Loid  may  hai| 
had  a  clear  idea  in  thetr  heads— < 


Thus  inauspiciously  introduced  to  a 
disapproving  circle  of  in-laws,  Dudley 
Purdy  had  a  hard  row  to  hoe.  It  ap- 
peared that  h  ecould  think  of  nothing 
but  fish-eggs  and  was  worse  than  use- 
less in  a  lumber  mill.  Furthermore, 
Yin  was  no  business  man.  according  to 


1    i-getter.  Herb  Hardcastie, 
1  .n"  -!'^  to  straighten  out  the 

loVf  aiiaus  01  his  wife's  sisters  merely 
caused  him  to  be  accused  or  stealing 
picture  frames.  Matters  reached  a 
climax  vhen  his  wife  saw  her  younger 
Uster  engaged  in  kissing  him  with  great  i 
Joy-it  was  merely  gratitude,  but  how 
could  she  guess?  At  once  she  decidedj 
their  marriage  a  failure  and  to  d  him 
to  go  He  went,  but  not  before  he  had 
■old  his  father-in-law's  property  for  a, 
handsome  sum,  reconciled  two  pairs  ofi 
lovers,  and  discovered  that  his  wife 
mlly  loved  him  after  all.  ' 

The  plav  was  very  well  acted,  espe- 
elaUv  by  "Charles  Schoficld  to  whomi 
fell  'the  unattractive  part  of  a  half- 
witted old  curmudgeon  with  a  mania 
tor  growing  cranberries  in  his  brother  s 
Ureter-logged  property.  Walter  Gilbert 
was  his  usual  charming  self;  no  great 
demands  were  made  of  him,  but  he  gave 
»  delightful  performance  and  in  his  fre- 
fluent  moments  of  agonizing  embar- 
rassment was  painfully  true  to  life.  Ruth 
King  played  the  much-tried  Ann  with 
Kreat  sincerity  and  much  charm.  She 
was  not  satisfied  with  merely  being 
tasy  to  look  at,  but  enters  into  ner  pari, 
with  considerable  depth  of  feeling.  The 
rest  of  the  cast  were  all  good,  but  a 
tpecial  word  should  go  to  Day  Manson 
for  his  portrayal  of  a  conceited,  wholly 
»elf-satisfied  young  ass,  who  firmly 
believed  that  nothing  in  heaven  or 
earth  was  hid  from  him.  He  made  one 
long  for  a  convenient  brick  or  even  a 
dose  of  anaesthetic. 

The  author  is  particularly  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  lack  of  repetition.  The 
same  jokes  do  not  appear  all  through 
the  play  with  soporific  effect,  and  if  tne 
situations  seem  somewhat  forced  wheii 
looking  back,  they  provide  excellent, 
enterUinment,  which  has  no  need  to  be 
strictly  logical.   E^L.  H. 

XRYMLCrSEEN 
1  ATWASH.0LYMP1AI 

1  A  daring  drama,  unusual  In  its  theme 
land  treatment,  skilfully  directed  and 

acted,  is  "The  Crystal  Cup,"  First  Na- 
1  tional's  picturization  of  Gertrude  Ath- 
i  erton's  novel  which  opened  last  night 

at  the  Washington  Street  Olympia  The- 

atre. 

"The  Crystal  Cup"  reflects  the  tuv- 
;  bulent  soul  of  a  sensitive  woman,  op- 
pressed by  an  unhappy  experience  of 
early  youth,  which  affects  her  conduct 
and  outlook  on  life  for  years.  It  affords 
Dorothy    MackaiU,    featured    in  the 
feminine  part,  her  greatest  screen  role 
Jack  Mulhall,  in  the  serious  role  of 
Geoffrey  opposite  Miss  Mackaill,  proves 
a  Stile  actor  playing  drama  with 
I  the  same  ability  which  has  won  him 
success  in  many  comedy  roles  in  the 
I  past. 

'LES  MISERABLES' 


been  released  from  prison  iuirt  had  bi m 
refused  admittance  to  the  Inn.  From 
then  on  the  story  of  this  main  charac- 
ter is  accounted  for,  the  other  incidents 
of  the  book  being  used  only  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  one,  thereby  con- 
centrating the  screen  story  In  the  way 
that  is  most  effective. 

Javert,  the  keen-eyed  guardian  of  the 
French  law.  who  did  his  work 
thoroughly  when  he  had  his  mind  on 
it  and  he  usually  did  have,  was  made 
to  commit  suicide  in  the  picture  which, 
all  in  all,  was  a  clever  way  around  a 
t)ad  situation.  And  the  final  scheming 
of  Jean  Valjean  to  marry  his  Cosette. 
nameless  as  she  was,  to  a  nobleman 
son  was  necessarily  cut,  but  how  de-j 
licately  the  operation  was  performed. 

Fuither  credit  should  go  to  the  men| 
who  edited  this  film  from  the  36  reel^ 
in  which  the  French  showed  it,  to  the 
11  in  which  it  is  at  present.  A  colossal, 
task  and  well  done. 

If  the  scenes  pass  hurriedly  once  iij 
a  while,  it  must  be  remembered  that 

this  film  was  first  going  to  be  produced] 
in  this  country  in  two  12-reel  episodes! 
and  the  later  pruning  naturally  hur-i 
ried  things.  Paul  Gulick,  Sydney  Sing-, 
erman,  Robert  Welch  and  Joseph  Weil| 
are  responsible  for  the  sincere  and, 
timid  handling  of  the  shears.  The  sub-' 
titles  are,  for  the  most  part,  after  the 
manner  of  Victor  Hugo  and  taken  from 
the  original  when  possible.     C.  M.  D. 

mTlDWMAN'lS 
AT  MODERN,  BEACON 

  j 

Irene    Rich    Plays   Wife  of 
British  Officer  in  India 


"Spring  tvwi"  js  one  long  lau.  - 
Haines,  a  shipping  clerk,  is  di-scovc  "^"'^^  ''  nanner  fnai 
by  the  boss  to  be  a  golf  expert.  Iht  ^  '^"^  '  '  ^  ■  ved  so  beau- 
latter  takes  him  to  the  countrv  club,  in- 1  "^""^  ^^'^  past  seasons 
troduces  him  as  a  young  millionaire,  and  I  tor  the  Shuberts.    Here  it  is  for  the 


proceeds  to  boost  him  as  a  coming 
champion.  Cupid  takes  a  hand  and  so 
does  a  rival  for  the  lady  of  his  choice. 

Joan  Crawford  makes  a  charming 
heroine,  and  the  cast  is  well  cho.sen. 
George  Fawcett  appears  as  the  golfing 
boss,  and  Edward  Earle  as  Haines's  rival, 
the  golf  champion.  George  K.  Arthur 
and  Lee  Moran  in  comedy  roles,  and 
Eileen  Percy.  Bert  Woodrull  and  others 


third  time  in  as  many  seasons  paying 
Boston  a  visit.  The  great  outdoors  of 
the  Canadian  Northv/est,  bold  and  brave 
mounted  police,  coquettish  and  tempera- 
mental French-Canadian  maid  and  re- 
formed bad  rrian — all  these  are  treated 
of  in  "Rose-Marie."  Wanda,  sullen  and 
trtysterious  Indian  girl,  is  anpther  who 


are  able  assistants.  Edward  Sedgwick ;  lends  atmosphere  to  the  whole,  as  she 
directed  the  new  film.  ' 


ine  stage  bill  comprises  two  enter- 
taining presentations.  Karyl  Norman, 
"Creole  Fa.shion  Plate,"  delights  with  a 
series  of  clever  female  impersonations, 
aided  "by  a  gorgeous  display  of  feminine 
tinerv.  Walter  Scanlan,  popular  singer 
of  Irish  airs,  renders  a  number  of  fa- 
vorite selections. 

"THE  FIGHTING  EAGLE  ' 
AT  BOSTON  THEATRE 

Rod  La  Rocque  Is  Prince  and  Pirate 
in  Napoleonic  Film 

From  debonaire  prince  to  swash- 
buckling pirate,  so  goes  Rod  La  Roco.ue 
in  "The  Fighting  Eagle"  now  playing 
at  the  Keith-Albee  Boston  Theatre. 
The  picture  is  a  glittering  romance  of 
love  and  adventure  in  the  memorable 
days  when  Napoleon  ruled  Eurooe. 
"The  Fighting  Eagle"  is  a  delightrul 
picture. 

Wahletka.  Indian  mystic  of  the  Che- 
rokees,  gives  an  interesting  entertain- 
ment to  the  audience,  drawing  ques- 
tion from  their  minds  and  answering 
ofToM-;:  rincp  tn  their  hearts.  Eugeiie 


Irene  Rich,  in  a  picturing  of  Mark| 
Canfield's  dramatic  romance  of  a  wo- 
man's indiscretion,  "The  Desired  Wo- 
man," tops  the  bill  of  new  photoplays, 
St  the  Modern  and  Beacon  theatres. 
The  cast  includes  William  Russell,  Will- 
iam Collier,  Jr..  Douglas  Gerrard.  Jack, 
Ackroyd  and  John  Mil.lan.  The  associate 
picture  is  a  comedy,  "High  School 
Hero "  with  a  cast  comprising  Sally 
Phipps.  Nick  Stuart.  Charles  Paddock 
and  John  Darrow.  The  Vitaphone  pres- 
entations are  Gene  and  Willie  Howard, 
ip  a  comedy  sketch;  Roger  Wolfe  Kahn 
and  his  orchestra,  and  Bernardo  de 
Pace,  wizard  of  the  mandolin. 

Miss  Rich  is  seen  as  the  wife  of  a 
British  army  officer  stationed  in  a  re- 
mote military  base  in  India.  To  relieve 
her  boredom  she  patronizes  a  young 
soldier  fresh  from  England,  and  he  falls 
in  love  v/ith  her. 


"Les  Miserables."  a  film  drama 
adapted  from  Victor  Hugo's  greatest 
work  by  the  French,  directed  by  Hcnn 
Fescourt  and  Louis  Nalpas  and  pre- 
sented at  the  Colonial  Theatre  by  Carl 
Laemmle  with  the  following  cast: 

Jean  Valioan 

M.  Madeleine  „   ^  ,  ■  ,  n^u..;^ 

T-verl  .    .  .   M.   .Tc.-m  Toillollt 

MfeT   Mivriel  .  .  .  .  . ...  M.  Paul  Jorpe 

Marins   M.  Rozet 

Cosette^   Mme.   Sandra  MiIo\v!inoff 

Mile.  Bapiisline  Mme.  Clara  Daic.v-Roche 
rosette   (the  .-liild)  .  .  Mme.   Nlvetle  Saillarrt 

The  filming  of  *  .<?tupendous  work 
?uch  as  "Les  Miserables"  is  no  easy  task. 
The  book  consists  of  over  700  pages, 
.■^tories  within  stories  as  intricately 
twined  as  wheels  within  wheels  and  yet 
each  episode  shadows  the  main  theme. 

The  French  company,  the  Cinerom- 
ans,  that  made  this  film  version  ap- 
proached it  with  all  of  the  reverence 
due  it  and  attempted  honestly  to  bring 
to  life  the  powerful  figure  of  Jean  Val- 
jean which  they  accomplished,  in-so-far 
a.s  word  pictures  can  take  on  personal- 
ity. M.  Gabriel  Gabrio  .shapes  the 
imaginative  man  into  his  own  figure 
and  emotions,  so  naturally  does  he  play 
■Jean  Valjean.  He  has  the  strength  of 
an  ox,  a  childlike  simplicity  and  a 
depth  of  emotion  which  becomes  him 

n  the  part.  And  little  Cosette,  was 
there  ever  such  acting  as  this  child 
brought  forth  on  the  screen? 

Not  only  is  the  picture  a  remarkable 
gallery  of  character  paintings,  but  it 
does  not  offend,  does  not  rob  the  book 
of  it's  glow.  The  picture  does  credit  to 
the  cinema.  It  does  not  bruise  the 
memorj". 

The  first  of  the  story  where  Jean 
Valjean  is  the  poor  woodcutter  and 
'     els  the  loaf  of  bread  is  shown  as  a 
back  on  the  screen  after  he  had 
normal  dog  ha„ 


CONTINUING  PLAYS 

MAJESTIC— "Gentlemen  Prefer 
Blondes,"  stage  adaptation  of  Anita 
Loos's  popular  story,  with  June  \ 
Walker.   Last  week.  i 

PLYMOUTH— "Broadway,"  Jed 
Harris's  play  of  night  club  life. 
Ninth  week. 

SHUBERT— "The  Circus  Prin- 
cess," operetta,  colorful  and  lavish. 
"Poodles"  Hanneford,  Guy  Robert- 
son, Desiree  Tabor  and  others  head 
the  cast.    Last  week. 

TREMONT— "Honeymoon  Lane," 
Eddie  Dowling  stars  in  his  ow'n 
musical  comedy.   Last  two  weeks. 

ARLINGTON— Fritz  Leiber  and 
his  company  in  their  last  week  of 
Shakespearian  repertory.  See  ad- 
vertisement for  daily  change  in 
program. 

REPERTORY  —  "The  Machine 
Wreckers,"  Ernst  Toller's  play, 
closing  Wednesday  evening. 


COPLEY  THEATRE— "No.  17."  a 
mystery  comedy  in  three  acts,  by  Jef- 
ferson Fareon.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Gilbert  Fordyce  ■i?'"!^"Kv^]ill 

Eddie  Scott  "''e  V  Chve 

Mr"  Aoltrovd '.Victor  Bee'roft 

Brant  Ra'Ph  Rohcrls 

He.'ny  ]].[.\\\...  Norman  Cannon 

Rose"  Ackrcvd  ^rlll'v^t 

Nora  ^""-^ 

Number  Seventeen  is  neither  a  loco- 
motive nor  a  convict,  but  a  deserted 
house.  In  the  course  of  Act  1  some 
nine  people  congregate  in  Number  Sev- 
enteen's  peculiarly  unattractive  garret. 
Through  doors  and  windows,  skylights 
and  cellars,  in  the  dead  of  night  they 
come,  all  equally  mysterious,  and  one 
dead.  The  mystery,  halfway  through 
the  play,  seems  to  be— who  is  anyone 
and  why  should  he.  she  or  they  be 
there  anyway? 

From  the  first  an  insidious  and  creep 
ing  boredom  arises  like  a  haze  between 


loads  the  chorus  through  the  famous' 
"'Ibtem  Pole"  manoeuvres.  A  great  deal  i 
of  color  and  life,  singable  and  pleasant] 
turnes  with  character  for  the  every  occa-j 
sion  they  are  introduced,  plenty  of  ac-i 
tion,  and  the  compromising  modern! 
musical  comedy  touch  toward  the  end 
are  some  of  the  reasons  why  "Rose- 
Marie"  continues  to  please  a  large 
public. 

Following  the  San  Carlo  opera  at  the 
opera  house  gives  the  production  a 
much  better  start  than  it  would  ordi- 
narily have  opening  the  usually  dark 
opera  house.  The  company  is  a  large 
one  and  is  consequently  not  buried  in 
the  vast  stage  and  auditorium.  In  fact, 
it  appears  to  much  better  advantage 
than  it  did,  for  instance,  during  the 
Majestic  engagement. 

Houston  Richards,  a  great  Boston 
favorite  in  his  Boston  stock  company 
days,  is  still  to  be  seeii  in  the  engaging 
role  of  Hard-boiled  Herman,  which  Iv 
has  played  with  a  great  deal  of  success 
on  the  road  for  three  seasons.  His 
nice  sense  of  comedy  is  sure  and  he  has 
ripened  gracefully  in  the  part,  instead 
of  becoming  bored  by  his  long  service. 
Let  us  hope  the  Hammersteins  have  a 
reward  for  hioi  in  the  shape  of  a 
comedy  role  in  one  of  their  new  pro- 
ductions. 

Beulah  Berson  is  the  best  singing 
Rose-Mane  ot  the^hree  or  four  Bostort 
has  already  heard.  She  has  a  richj 
fresh,  soprano  voice  that  was  heard  td 
advantage  in  the  famous  "Indian  Lova 
Call."  Charles  Meakins,  famiUar  figure 
ao  Sergt.  Malone;  Hazel  Gaudreau  aa 
Wanda,  and  Paul  Donah  as  Jim  Ken4 
yon,  were  others  who  contributed  ex-^ 
cellent  performances.  There  was  a  ten-l 
dency  on  nearly  everyone  in  the  comj 
pany,  some  oftener  than  others,  to  fores 
their  speaking  and  singing  voices,  a 
condition  very  easily  adjusted  after  thej^ 
become  accustomed  to  the  Opera  House] 
There  was  a  good-sized  audience  thai 
applauded  enthusiastically.         A.  F.  | 

EDDIE  LEONARD^ 
HEADS  KEITH  BILL 


  Eddie  Leonard,  the  black  face  min 

the  spectators  and  the  stage.  There  are  g^^gj  singer  whose  songs  are  often 


I  few  things  in  the  world  today  of  a  more 
!  narcotic  nature  than  the  comedy  relief 
'  in  an  ordinary  mystery  play.  Imagine, 
then,  a  mystery  play  with  a  counter- 
point of  comedy  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  you  have  Number  Seventeen.  Mr. 


imitated  but  never  dupUcated,  heads 
the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week  with  a  company  of  19  dancers  and 
singers.  Applause  greeted  the  minstrel 
as  he  stepped  on  the  stage  and  calls  for 


Clive  plays  the  relief,  and  while  he  may  j  "f^""  7i;"nimoncd  hiin  back  several 
be  a  practiced  comedian,  a  wise  crack  |  oia  _^o?s»  _sunuuuii  ^..^^^.^in 


'SPRING  FEVER' SEEN 
AT  STATE  THEATRE 

William  Haines  Is  Starred  in 
New  Film  Comedy 


on  the  heels  of  every  murder  does  de- 
fraud us.  the  audience,  of  the  thrill 
that  really  should  go  with  crime.  There 
comes  first,  an  overwhelming  desire  to 
leap  tMe  footlights,  grab  the  brass 
knuckles,  and  hit  Mr.  Clive  over  the 
head.  Then,  as  ennui  replaces  irrita- 
tion, we  assume  a  more  horizontal  posi- 
tion and  go  through  with  the  evening  as 
bravely  as  possible  for  the  sake  of 
brother  Herbert,  who  is  15  and  enjoy- 
ing himself. 

Well,  the  man  who  is  a  corpse  in  the 
garret  turns  out,  in  the  cellar,  to  be 
a  detective,  or  rather  a  noted  criminal 
known  as  Henry.  (It  was  the  other  thiee 
men  who  were  detectives.)  On  second 
thought,  the  corpse  was  not  Henry, 
but  Mr.  Ackroyd.  But  let  that  pass, 
there  certainly  is  a  diamond  necklace, 
because  it  is  frequently  flourished.  Then 
there  is  a  lovely  lady  crook  who  longs 
to  go  straight,  not  to  speak  of  an  un- 
derground railway  to  the  continent. 

Who  stole  the  diamond  necklace  and 
who  was  Barton,  the  celebrated  detec- 
tive, and  what  of  it,  may  come  out  in 
the  end  and  seem  perfectly  plain  to 
those  who  have  bright  eyes  and  sharp 
ears.  Our  guess  is.  it  was  Mr.  Clive 
all  the  time;  but  we  shall  ask  brother 
Herbert. 

R.  H.  G. 


For  screen  entertainment  this  week 
Loew's  State  offers  WiUiam  Haines  in 
his  first  starring  piece,  "Spring  Fever," 
a  comedy  romance  of  the  golf  links. 
Haines  has  at  last  been  rewarded  with 
stardom  after  his  outstanding  perfor- 
mances in  "Slide,  Kelly,  Slide,"  "Brown 
nf  Harvard  "  and  other  successes. 


TinSTQN    OF^RA    HOUSE— "Rose-  | 
Mai?^^  ArthUi-  Hammerstein's  succe^- 
fut  production,  pays  Boston  its  third 
visit.    The  cast-.  ,,„.,cs  MeaUins 

SarL'cnt  Malone  ^      Peee.v  Pates  i. 

Lad.v  Jane   uejl  Moorp  i' 

Black  Kasjle  ...  .   Rogg  GU's.iii 

Edward  Hawley    g^,,,,  Marco 

Kmilc  l.a  Flammu   jj^^.^,  Gaudrnai. 

AVand.i   Houston  Ri<-h;ir*V 

Hnrdboilcd  Herman    "°      Pa«l  Don.ili 

.lini  Keii.von  .  .  .     ■  Beulah  Berson 

Rose  31  arte  La  Flammc    paisy  Gibsoi 

''iu^;;:  :«y  much  as  if- "Rose-Marie- 
is  going  to  do  right  by  Arthur  Hammer- 


times  alter  the  fall  of  the  curtain 

Zelda  Santley  as  "Little  Miss  Every 
body"  gave  a  series  of  impersonations 
that  did  not  depend  upon  a  change  of 
hat.''  She  wept  real  tears  and  washed 
off  most  of  her  make-up  during  her  im- 
personation of  a  girl  of  the  streets. 

Other  acts  this  week  are  Miacahua, 
who  walks  and  dances  on  a  slack  wire 
without  the  usual  pole  or  umbrella: 
Abbott  and  Miller  in  "Trying  to  Get 
Along  in  Song";  Teck  Murdock  and 
company  in  "Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 
featuring  Iris  Kennedy;  Dave  Vine,  a 
comedian  of  the  "nut"  school,  whose 
principal  properties  are  a  cap,  topcoat, 
pair  of  rubbers  and  a  long  story  about 
an  old  gentleman  with  whiskers;  Sum- 
mers and  Hunt  in  "Maid  of  La»^-TS. 
with  jokes,  dances  and  songs  and  the 
I  pickfords,  who  juggle  plates  and  other 
things  in  an  act  entitled,  "Fun  in  a 
Restaurant."   

"WHAT  PRICE  GLORY" 

AT  LOEWS  ORPHEUM 

Large  Audiences  See  Screen  Version 
of  Famous  War  Play 

Conclusive  proof  that  "What  Price 
Glory"  has  lost  none  of  its  tremendous 
appeal  was  offered  by  the  large  audi- 
ences that  viewed  the  film  yesterday  at 
Loew's  Orpheum  Theatre,  where  the 
war  picture  is  being  shown  for  the  first 
time  dowwntown  at  popular  prices. 

There  is  the  background  of  the  war. 
of  course,    but    "What  Price  Glory 


FBOM 


THREE  OLD  BKOTHEKS" 

(By  Frank  O'Connor) 

,   .  .   And  Blind  Tom  says, 

I  knew  a  man 

A  girl  refused  for  lover 
Worked  in  America  forty  years 

And  heaped  copper  -^er. 


1^  came  bat,.  .1,.  .  ^ .  .....lu 

cessed  in  his  silks  and  saliiis, 
And  watctied  for  her  from  datm  to 
dark 

id  from  compline  to  matins, 
And  when  she  passed  him  In  her 
shawl 

He  cracked  his  sides  for  laughing, 
And  went  back  happy  to  the  West 
od  heeded  no  man's  scoSing.   .  .  . 

Alfred  Noyes,  the  poet  of  whom  It 
said  that  he  has  made  much  money 
'  his  assiduous  wooing  of  the  Muse 
id  therefore  must  be  what  Artemus 
ard  called  a  "Boss  Poit,"  is  coming 
>rc  again  as  a  lecturer  for  a  lucrative 
ur.  Perhaps  even  now  he  Is  here  or 
Canada. 

As  he  was  leaving  London  he  found 
me  at  the  station  to  talk  about  the 
tilted  States.  He  admitted  that  we  were 
iWfully  kind,"  but  suffering  from  the 
leged  newness  of  our  country.  "For 
stance,  I  was  walking  over  the  Sussex 
owns  with  an  American  the  other  day, 
hen.  he  noticed  a  barn  with  a  pretty 
ellow-colored  roof.  'Ah!'  he  said,  'what 

fine  old  barn.  That  Is  the  kind  of 
ling  we  haven't  got  in  our  country.' 
(Thy  not?'  I  asked.  'Because  it  is  too 
mnc;,'  he  said.  I  saw  that  barn  built.  It 

onlv  about  15  years  old." 
Mr  Noyes  generously  added  that  some 
merir  ans  are  producing  "first-rate  po- 
ry.  "  •  *  There  is  a  lot  of  twaddle, 
>o,  and  this  is  hailed  as  really  great 
aetry."  True,  O  Alfred,  true,  too  true! 

s  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  very  much  interested  In  the  an- 
luncement  of  the  new  night  club  Just 
jened  in  Boston,  which  appeared  In  a 
icent  issue  of  The  Herald. 
The  sub-heading  to  the  effect  that  300 
ere  able  to  dance  is  most  Interesting, 
hat  seems  to  me  a  pretty  good  average 
om  my  knowledge  of  night  clubs. 

E.  B.  TERHUNE. 


.1 

iut  pujicc  pu;jihaii,e.  iiie  poliCL'  <;ame 
SO  speedily  that  ^  they  captured  the 
thieves;  the  latter  would  doubtless  be  as 
much  surprised  to  learn  that  above 
them  was  an  "avenging  angel"  as  would 
be  the  lineman  at  being  regarded  as  any 
angel  whatsoever 

CHARLES-EDWARD  AAB. 


I7LEAS1NG  FILMS 
AT  THE  FINE  ARTS 


s  the  World  Wags: 

If  you  tliink  that  we  are  not  living 
a  fast  age  and  that  old  time  Is  not  on 
le  wing  read  this  excerpt  from  a  re- 
int  issue  of  a  Cape  Cod  paper.  The 
icasion  for  the  homily  was  the  in- 
allation  of  electric  lights  In  the  old 
iwn  of  Wellfleet. 

"It  befits  us  to  remember  that  It  Is 
itirely  through  the  grace  of  God  the 
ither  that  we  enjoy  these  blessings  of 
le  32d  century." 

Hyannls.       HENRY  WATERMAN. 

VARIA 

s  the  World  Wags: 
While  it  is  true  that  Scotch  whiskey 
as  commonly  used  for  hot  drinks  along 
I  the  year  1889  and  far  into  the  '90s, 
lere  were  those  who  drank  it  in  high- 
lUs,  and  it  was  the  favorite  tipple  of 
le  late  William  T.  W.  Ball,  who,  I  he- 
ave, was  not  unknown  to  you.  I  well 
call  him  saying  to  me  upon  one  oc- 
islon  when  I  was  drinking  an  old 
lehioned  whiskey  cocktail:  "Young 
ian,  if  you  want  to  die  of  kidney 
ouble,  continue  to  drink  such  damna- 
'e  mixtures,  made  with  American  whis- 
iy." 

May  I  ask  when  E.  J.  Ratcliffe  joined 
le  great  body  of  "Lates"?  The  last  I 
lew  of  him,  and  It  seems  hardly  two 
onths  ago,  he  was  in  Hollywood  work- 
ig  occasionally  in  pictures,  and  It  cer- 
ilnly  is  not  over  a  month  ago  that  1 
kw  him  in  a  film,  the  title  of  which 
do  not  at  the  moment  recall. 
In  The  Herald  of  Oct  28  we  were 
reeled  wRh  the  heading:  "Bushnell 
bes  at  Chicago  Mayer;  Says  His  Bill 
oster  Censor  Is  as  Good  as  Any." 
Tiich  do  you  think  Is  tlie  more  com- 
3tent?  A  bill  poster  book  censor  or  a 
ap  drummer  play  censor?  P.  E.  H. 
W.  E.  K.  writes,  apropos  of  a  quota- 
on  from  a  New  York  dispatch  with  a 
rference  to  "the  late  E.  J.  Ratcliffe," 
ibllshed  in  this  column:  "Old  admir- 
•5  of  this  excellent  actor  are  privileged 
I  see  him  nowadays,  though  inf  requent- 
L  In  some  of  the  good  motion  pictures 
^isually  in  the  role  of  the  heavy  father, 
t'times  as  the  stem  husband  of  a  Mme. 
utterfly.'* 

'ANGEL  SITS  UP  ALOFT" 

;the  World  Wags: 

jtTien  the  British  navy  recruiting  was 
,low  ebb  during  the  earliest  of  the 
-JUi  against  revolutionary  Prance 
iwlng  to  wide  suspicion  of  official  cor- 
iptlon  at  the  top  and  experiences  of 
irdship  before  the  mast),, the  admiral- 
'  despairingly  engaged  Charles  Dibdin, 
prolific  composer,  to  make  and  sing 
lealized  songs  on  the  life  of  Jack  Tar. 
9  successful  were  these  that  they  re- 
Uted  in  the  long  series  of  naval  vlc- 
irtcs.  One  of  the  most  popular  songs 
5gan'i 

rhere's  a  dear  little  angel  who  sits  up 
aloft 

And  keeps  out  an  eye  for  poor  Jack." 

In  Maiden,  recently,  a  telephone  llne- 
itn,  working  at  the  top  of  a  high  pole, 
iw  at  its  base  two  boys  trying  to 
reak  the  lock  off  on  a  spare  tire  on  an 
utomoblle  they  had  just  driven  up; 
ispecting  theft,  he  in  a  low  voice  tele- 


There  seems  to  be  something  wrong 
with  everything. — The  Rev.  Gwilym  O. 
Griffith.  Cheer  up,  old  top! 

AMONG  THE  IMMORTALS 

In  spite  of  sneering  George  Moore, 
Thomas  Hardy's  fame  will  now  defy  the 
tooth  of  Time.  He  sits  enthroned  in 
wax  in  the  new  Mme.  Tussaud's  hall  of 
fame.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  there 
is  a  shortage  of  murderers  in  the  new 
museum.  In  the  old  Chamber  of  Hor- 
rors, second  rate  artists  were  admitted, 
as  Mr.  Herbert  John  Bennett,  who,  ac- 
i  cording  to  the  "catalogue,"  murdered 
his  wife  on  Yarmouth  Beach,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1900,  by  strangling  her  with  a 
bootlace."  Now  the  standard  is  raised. 
Alas,  the  Sleeping  Beauty  with  her 
heaving  breast  will  not  again  excite  ad- 
miration. ! 

Fortunate  are  those  of  us  who  saw 
the  old  Chamber  of  Horrors,  saw  Will- 
iam Cobbett  turn  his  head  to  stare  im- 
politely at  admiring  strangers. 

When  Artemus  Ward  was  In  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  he  told  the  attendant  that 
if  the  nation  would  stand  the  expense 
of  a  marble  bust  he  would  willingly  sit 
for  some  talented  sculptor. 
"  'I  feel,'  I  said,  'that  this  to  a  dooty 
I  owe  to  posterity." 

"He  said  it  was  hlly  probi,  but  he 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  British 
nation  wouldn't  care  to  enrich  the 
Mooseum  with  a  bust  of  me,  altho"  he  - 
ventured  to  think  that  If  I  paid  lor  one 
myself  It  would  be  accepted  cheerfully 
by  Madame  Tussaud  who  would  give  it 
a  prom'nent  position  in  her  Chamber 
of  Horrors.  The  young  man  was  very 
polite,  and  I  thankt  him  kindly." 

The  Duchess  of  Atholl  takes  excep- 
tion to  the  "insulting  word  'flapper' "; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are  , 
not  altogether  happy  in  our  feminine 
terminology.  Is  "flapper"  any  worse 
than  the  official  "spinster"?  "Mrs."  is 
an  ugly  and  slovenly  bunch  of  sibilants; 
and  "Miss"  is  so  pert  a  word  that  we  do 
not  dare  to  use  it  except  as  a  prefix. 
"Wife"  has  the  misfortune  to  be  the 
handiest  rhyme  for  "strife";  and  "wom- 
an" itself  Is  too  obvious  a  derivative  of 
"man"  to  be  quite  palatable  to  the  mod- 
,  em  feminist.— The  Observer,  


flRMADUBOVAl 

Irma  Dubova,  soprano,  gave  a  recital 
last  night  In  Jordan  Hall.  She  began 
her  program  with  a  group  of  songs  by 
Russians,  sung  in  the  original  tongue — 
Mme.  Dubova  herself  is  Russian.  There 
wer  ethree  by  Gretchaninov,  "Over  the 
Steppe,"  "Lullaby,"  and  "The  Night"; 
Mussorgsky  contributed  his  famous 
"Hopak,"  Rachmanlnov  "Sorrows  of 
Spring." 

In  Italian  Mme.  Dubova  offered 
Monteverde's  noted  "Lasciatemi  Mo- 
rire."  "Pugglte,  donzelle,"  by  Calettl- 
Bruni:  "Dormi,"  by  da  Gagliano,  and  a 
"Sea  Song,"  modern  In  sound,  by  one 
Recli. 

Next  Mme  Dubova  sang  German 
songs  in  German,  Strauss's  "Ach  Lieb." 
Reger's  "Waldeinsamkeit,"  and  three  of 
Brahms's  gypsy  songs.  "Ho  There. 
Gypsy,"  "Art  Thou  Thinking  Often 
Now?"  and  "Sun-brown  Lad."  la.  her 
English  group  she  included  La  Forge's 
"Before  the  Crucifix,"  MacDowell's  "Tl^e 
Blue-Bell,"  Griffes's  "Time  Was," 
"Ashes  of  Roses,"  by  Woodman,  and 
"Time,  You  Old  Gypsy  Man,"  by  Ber- 
lay.  A  large  audience  applauded  Mme. 
Dubova  warmly. 

She  is  blessed  indeed  with  a  fine 
voice,  a  large  voice  of- warm,  beautiful 
quality,  except  only  in  very  soft  tones 
where  body  goes,  and  In  strong  tones 
near  the  top.  She  uses  it  very  well  on 
the  whole,,  sings  with  a  smooth  legato, 
and,  in  Russian,  with  enunciation  that 
sounds  distinct. 

Conditions  wer?  against  her  last 
night.  Not  the  most  rhythmical  of 
singers  herself,  she  had  but  a  slender 
reed  to  lean  upon  in  her  accompanist, 
a  player  too  intent,  apparently,  upon 
reading  his  notes  to  pay  the  singer 
the  heed  that  is  needful  if  an  accom- 
panist is  to  do  what  he  should.  Rightly 
to  distribute  the  blame  for  last  night's 
lack  of  concord  would  not  be  easy. 
The  situation,  however,  should  not  have 
been  allowed  to  arise.   If  a  singer  finds 


an  accompanist  Incompetent  she  has ' 
it  in  her  power  to  dismiss  him.    If  a  \ 
pianist  finds  a  singer  impossible  be-  i 
cause  of  rhythmic  vagaries,  to  accom- 
pany, surely  no  law  can  compel  him 
to  try.    The  public,  at  all  events,  has 
a  right  to  expect  that  singer  and  play- 
er shall  agree.  R.  R.  G. 


Given  by  Shady  Hill  Guild  andj 
Women  Voters'  League 

The  film  play  was  elevated  to  ele- 
gant and  intelligent  entertainment  last 
evening  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre.  This 
is  the  first  of  a  series  of  programs  to  be 
given  by  the  Shady  Hill  Film  Guild  and 
the  Massachusetts  League  of  Women 
Voters  for  the  benefit  of  the  Shady  Hill 
school.  With  all  the  grace  of  a  good 
concert  and  with  a  goodly  amount  of 
showmanship,  the  films  unwound  their 
Interesting  reels,  and  they  were  not 
streaked  and  spotted  reels  but  as  fresh 
and  unspoiled  as  if  they  had  been  made 
yesterday. 

The  first  picture  was  "The  Doll,'' 
made  in  Germany  by  Ernest  Lubitsh, 
and  so  delightfully  fantastic  was  it  and 
so  amusing  that  one  is  inspired  to  bun- 
dle Herr  Lubitsh  up  and  hurry  him 
back  to  Germany  with  "more,  lots  more 
hke  'The  Doll' "  every  step  of  the  way. 
Who  else  but  Lubitsh  would  have  had 
such  a  team  of  horses  and  such  a  spa- 
cious heart  fall  from  the  young  man's 
chest  and  out  his  trouser  leg?  Who 
else  but  Lubitsh  would  have  painted ' 
ripe  colors  with  his  camera  by  the  use 
of  lights  and  shadows? 

And  the  humor  and  brightness  of  it. 
"The  Doll"  was  a  vixen,  and  how  calmly 
Lubitsh  made  the  woman  hater  become 
enamored  of  her.  Oh,  Lubitsh  Will 
you  ever  be  the  same  now  that  Holly- 
wood had  got  into  your  blood? 

The  second  picture  was  interesting 
but  that  is  about  the  warmest  praise 
one  can  heap  upon  it.  The  directors 
attempted  to  follow  the  technique  of 
music  instead  of  the  drama  and  the 
result  was  a  nervous  study  in  camera 
j  angles,  somewhat  resembling  a  bad 
dream.  One  was  reminded  after  see- 
ing Murnau's  "The  Last  Laugh"  that 
that  picture  might  have  inspired  the 
beat  of  the  "Ballet  Mecanique"  in  the 
scenes  when  the  old  door-man  cele- 
brates the  wedding  party  a  bit  enthu- 
si£istic3lly 

However,  the  directors  of  the  "Ballet 
Mecanique"  succeeded  in  giving  several 
^isodes  that  were  entirely  original. 
The  one  of  a  woman  coming  upstairs 
and  raising  her  hand  on  the  empha- 
sized beat  was  excellent,  and  in  other 
ways  the  rhythm  of  music  was  sug- 
gested, but  when  the  cakepan  and  the 
egg-whip  were  introduced,  the  music 
grew  noisy  and  almost  bounded  oft  the 
screen. 

The  last  film,  as  we  have  suggested, 
was  that  perfect  picture  of  Emil  Jan- 
nings,  "The  Last  Laugh,"  and  as  the 
surroundings  and  audience  were  in  ac- 
icord  with  it,  it  seemed  even  better,  if 
possible,  than  when  it  was  first  viewed. 

These  pictures  were  presented  without 
any  introduction  on  the  screen  before 
the  picture.  A  deep  red  velvet  curtain 
swung  majestically  back  disclosing  the 
iscreen  in  the  half  light  and  the  picture 
was  flashed  on  It  immediately.  Notes 
about  the  play  were  given  fully  on  the 
program. 

Clair  Leonard  Improvised  on  a  piano 
and  this  was  the  only  accompaniment. 
He  did  not  intrude  his  music  on  the 
film  but  kept  a  light  chatter  of  notes 
?oing  pleasantly.  Only  once  or  twice 
lid  he  try  to  be  an  entire  orchestra  and 
perhaps  the  "Ballet  Mecanique"  called 
Cor  it. 

The  audience  was  of  good  size  and 
jnthusiastic. 

The  next  of  this  series  will  be  given 
Monday,  Nov.  21,  at  Brattle  hall,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Nov.  22  at  the  Fine  Arts 
[Theatre,  Boston.  C.  M.  D. 

MISSDANFORra 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

Pauline  Danforth  played  the  piano 
llast  night  in  Jordan  Hall.  Her  program 
comprised  these  pieces:  Scarlatti,  Glgua, 
Sarabande,  Minuet,  Allemande.  De- 
bussy, Bruyeres,  La  Cathedrale  en- 
gloutie.  La  Puerta  del  Vino.  Ravel, 
lOndine,  Menuet,  Toccata.  Schumann, 
Sonata,  G  minor.  There  was  a  large 
and  very  applausive  audience. 

The  sonata  of  the  evening  was  put 
at  the  end  so  that  those  who  had  greatly 
enjoyed  the  music  by  Scanatti,  Debussy 
and  Ravel  as  it  had  been  played  mignt 
leave  the  hall  with  the  undisturbed  re- 
membrance of  beautiful  thoughts  and 
sounds.    Admirable  Miss  Danforth! 

Yet  in  arranging  her  program  she 
I  made  one  mistake:  she  should  have  put 
1  between  the  pieces  by  Debussy  and 
Ravel  a  composition  of  an  orthodox, , 
academic,  obvious,  dull  nature,  some- 
thing say  by  Hummel,  Dussek,  Mo-| 
scheles,  a  tiresome  movement  by  Bee- 
thoven, for  Beethoven  like  all  great 
composers  could  be  boresome  at  times, 
or  some  "safe"  piece  by  a  modern,  so 
tb^f  nne  mieht  enioy  the  Italian  ana 


J.,   i'n  .uchir.^ 

Miss  DanfoiMi  Rr.uv...  i-ii.. 
uminous  Scarlatti  wrote  other 
than  the  "Oapriccio"  and  the  "Pas 
to  which  many  pianists  are  ada 
When  she  came  to  Debussy  she  . 
the  courage  to  choose  two  pvelude.5  tn 
are  not  often  heard.   For  the  perlorm- 
ance  of  them  there  are  pitfalls.  Take 
"La  Puerta  del  Vino."  and  read  the 
icomposer's  indication:   "With  brusque 
contrasts  of  extreme  violence  and  pas- 
jsionate  gentleness."     The  unthinking 
pianist  would  at  once  turn  this  hint 
at  a  habanera  into  a  see-saw.   And  how 
Should  one  play  the  measures  marked 
"ironically"?    Or  a  pianist  acquainted 
with  George  Borrow  might  in  the  mrer- 
pretation  of  "Bruyers"  remember  Mr. 
Petelungo  speaking  of  "the  wind  on  the 
heath,   brother."  ana  turn  Debussy  s 
murmuring  into  at  least  a  breeze. 

Miss   Danforth  is   among  the  few 
v  pianists  that  give  us  genuine  P  easure^ 
'when  she  is  brilliant,  it  is  because  the 
i  composer  calls  for  brilliance;  brilliance 
that  is  not  metallic,  not  like  the  crack 
'  of  a  whip.  She  can  be  quietly  or  deeply 
emotional,  without  sloppiness,  without 
i  indulgence  in  unmusical,  unaesthet  c 
phrasing.    Her  gaiety  is  without  yul- 
sarity.   If  Debussy  dreams  visions,  she, 
too,  can  dream,  but  her  dream  is  a  wak- 
ing dream,  not  in  a  sleep  that  sets  the 
,  hearer  a-dozing.  While  her  performance 
jwas  interesting  throughout-we  were 
unable  to  hear  the  sonata— one  will  le- 
member  with  the  greatest  pleasure  her 
'  interpretation  of  Scarlatti's  Sarabande, 
■  charming  in  its  melancholy,  and  the 
Ithiee  pieces  by  Ravel,  especially  the 
Menuet. 


1  Pianists  have  the  first  place  this  I 
week.  Tonight  Messrs.  Anthony  and 
,Heyle  play  solo  pieces  and  music  for! 
jtwo  pianos.  As  the  Symphony  Or- 1 
Ichestra  is  away  Mr.  Echaniz  will  take : 
jthe  opportunity  tomorrow  afternoon  of 
igiving  his  twice  postponed  recital;  Bruce 
'simonds  will  give  his  on  Saturday  after- 
jnoon.   

As  pianists  will  rage  or  sob  In  obedi- 
ence to  composers,  let  us  quote  from 
"Miriam  Codd"  in  Harold  Nicholson's 
amusing  "Some  People." 

"I  am  not,  as  I  have  said,  very 
aware  of  music,  but  I  can  tell  when 
a  man  plays  badly.  I  have  learnt  that 
mere  rapidity  of  motion  or  that  gam- 
bit about  crossing  the  hands  are  not, 
as  tests  of  excellence,  very  reliable:  the 
only  sure  test  for  the  ignorant  Is  the 
pianist's  treatment  of  ^  the  single  note. 
The  bad  pianist  will  Just  put  one  finger 
on  that  single  note  as  if  indeed  it  were 
a  simple  thing  to  do:  the  good  pianist,  | 
who,  during  the  Involved  passages,  will  | 
have  leant  back  idly  letting  his  square  j 
hands  browse  miraculously  on  the  key- 
board, will  suddenly  be  galvanized  into 
passion  at  the  approach  of  the  single  \ 
note.  His  whole  body  will  become  | 
rigid  with  the  intensity  of  his  concen- 
tration; he  will  lean  close  down  over 
the  key-board,  his  trembling  forefinger 
outstretched,  and  then  he  will  flick  at 
that  note  with  that  forefinger,  as  if  a 
dentist  extracting  a  dying  nerve.  When 
that  happens  I  fling  myself  back  in  my 
chair.  'Dieu,'  I  exclaim,  'cofnme  il  Joue 
bien!  Quel  doigte!' " 

Mr.  Heyle  will  play  Scrlabln's  seventh 
sonata,  which,  as  Mr.  Eaglefleld  Hull 
maintains,  .shows  the  composer  a  mys- 
tic; music  that  is  full  of  "plastic  visions, 
representations  of  processions  and  caril- 
lons, prophetic  words,  summoning  trum- 
pets, exorcising  phrases  and  rhythms, 
aromas  and  clouds  of  incense,  hiding  the 
face  of  the  radiant  Ecstasy,"  music  that 
is  "super-music,"  such  as  Scriabln 
hoped  to  attain  in  the  "Mystery"  on 
which  he  was  engaged  when  he  died. 
To  come  down  to  earth  this  sonata, 
composed  in  1911,  was  played  in  Boston 
by  Harold  Bauer  in  1917. 

Jose  Maria  del  Sagrado  Corazon  de 
Echaniz  y  de  Justrianl,  born  near  Ha- 
vana, studied  in  th£.t  city,  where  he 
first  appeared  as  a  professional  pianist 
in  1919.  In  1920  he  came  to  New  York. 
He  has  played  in  concerts  given  by 
Mme.  Bori  and  Mr.  Schipa.  Early  in 
this  season  he  gave  a  recital  in  New 
York.  

Charles  Anthony  and  William  Heyle 
■'will  play  in  Jordan  hall  tonight  music 
for  two  pianos;  Reger,  Variations  and 
Fugue  on  a  theme  of  Beethoven's  and 
P^chmaninoS's  Suite  op.  17.  Mr.  An- 
thony's selections  are:  Haydn,  Varla- 
tions  In  F  minor.  Paradis,  Toccata. , 
Debussy,  Reflets  dans  I'eau,  Poissons  | 
d'or  and  Prelude.  As  we  have  said,  Mr. 
Heyle  will  play  Scrlabln's  Sonata  op.  64. 
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Tomorrow  afternoon  Mr.  Echanlz  will 
play  the  piano  In  Jordan  hall:  Bach- 
Busonl,  Chaconne.  Brahms,  Rhapsody, 
B  minor.  Chopin,  Barcarolle,  Polonaise 
op.  53.  Debussy,  Homage  to  Rameau. 
Kreisler-Rachmanlnofl,  Llebeslled.  Al- 
I  beniz-Godowsky,  Tango.  Granados, 
I  Allegro  de  Conclerto.  Grieg,  Nocturne. 
Liszt,  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  11. 

There  Is  a  melancholy  interest  In  the 
music  ol  Granados  Irrespective  of  its 
n\erits,   for   he   and   his    wife  were 
drowned  when  the  Sussex,  a  peaceful 
'  vessel,  was  torpedoed  without  warning 
j  by  a  German  submarine  in  1916,  He 
}  took  that  steamship  in  order  to  play 
I  at  the  White  House,  although  he  had 
!  engaged  passage  on  a  vessel  for  a 
Spanish  port.   His  concerto,  which  will 
'  be  played  tomorrow  afternoon,  was  per- 
formed by  Granados  In  Spain  In  1904 
and  at  Paris  in  1^14.    It  is  said  to  be 
a  brilliant  composition  In  symphonic 
form.      A  melodic  theme  follows  a 
,  prelude  from  which  another  motive  Is 
chosen.    It  leads  to  another  episode. 

Next  Saturday  afternoon  Bruce  Sl- 
monds,  pianist,  will  give  a  recital  In 
Jordan  hall.  Bach,  Toccata,  G  major. 
Franck,  Prelude,  Aria  and  Finale. 
Smetana,  Obkrocak  (Czecho-Slovaklan 
Dance).  Stepan,  Valse  Fausse.  Bartok, 
Allegretto.  Dohnanyl,  Ruralia  Hun- 
garica.  No.  2.  Severac,  Sur  I'Etang  le 
Solr.  Brahms,  Variations  on  a  theme 
of  Paganinl's,  book  2.  Chopin,  Im- ' 
promptu,  P  sharp  major,  Three  Etudes, 
Fantasie. 

An  unusual  and  varied  program.  Al- 
though Smetana  wrote  many  piano 
pieces,  his  name  seldom  appears  on  a 
program.  He  was  especially  fond  of 
polkas,  having  written  about  20,  and 
introduced  that  dance  form  In  his  ad- 
mirable string  quartet.  "Obkrocak"  Is 
from  the  second  volume  of  his  "Czech 
Dances,"  which  were  composed  from 
1877  to  1879.  We  believe  "Obkrocak" 
means  skipping  or  striding  along.  Smet- 
ana published  the  two  sets  in  rivalry 
with  Dvorak's  "Slavic  Dances,"  believ- 
ing that  the  musical  world  did  not 
know  that  these  dance  forms  even  ex- 
isted. 

Vaclav  Btepan,  a  Czecho-Slovaklan 
composer,  pianist,  professor  of  aesthet- 
ics, music  critic,  born  at  Pecky  in  1889, 
has  played  in  Germany,  Austria,  Eng- 
land, but  chiefly  In  Prance.  He  is  the 
nithor  of  "Musical  Symbolism  in  Pro- 
gram Music." 

"Sur  I'etang  le  solr,"  by  the  late  Dco- 
da.t  de  Severac,  is  from  the  suite  "En 
Languedoc"  (1905).  Severac  was  a  pupil 

j  of  d'Indy  and  Maynard.  His  talent 
was  highly  esteemed  in  Paris.  Jean- 

I  Aubry  has  much  to  say  about  him  In 
"French  Music  of  Today." 
Mr.  Simonds  was  brought  to  Boston 

j  by  Vincent  d'Indy  when  he  conducted, 

i  as  a  guest,  concerts  of  the  Boston 

I  Symphony  Orchestra  on  Dec.  9  and  10, 
1921.  Mr.  Simonds  then  played  Bach's 
Concerto  in  D  major.    Since  then  he 

^  has  given  pleasure  In  recital  and  in  a 

I  chamber  concert. 


Concerts  of  the  Week 

».*>>3</  ti  l '7 

SUNDAY  —  Rehiald  Werrenrath, 
barytone,  song  recital,  Carnegie 
Hall,  3  P.  M.;  Vernon  "Williams, [ 
tenor,  song  recital,  Town  Hall,  a| 
P.  M. :  Eyraphonio  concert,  Capitol 
Theater,  11:30  A.  M.,  Albert  Spald- 
ing, soloist ;  -symphonic  concert, 
Louis  Grnveure,  soloist.  Roxy  The- 
ater, 11  ;30  A.  M. ;  Michel  Kokine, 
Vera  Fokina,  dancers,  Century 
Theater.  2:30  and  8:30  P.  M.'; 
Fi'iends  of  Music,  Artur  Bodanzky, 
conductor.  Beethoven's  "Missa  Sol- 
oninis,"  Metropolitan  Opei-a  House, 
8:30  P.  M.  sharp;  Josef  Lhevinne, 
pianist.  Carnegie  Hall,  8:15  P.  M. ; 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Mecca  Auditorium,  3  P.  M. ;  Hilde 
Gad,  dancer.  Guild  Theater,  8:30 
P.  M. 

MONDAY-AIfredo  San  Malo,  vio- 
linist, Carnegie  Hall,  8:30  P.  M. ; 
Sadie  Schwartz,  violinist.  Town 
Hall,  8:30  P.  M. 

TUESDAY— Irene  Scharrer,  pi- 
anist, Town  Hall,  3  P.  M. ;  Alexan- 
der Kisselburgh,  bax'ytone,  Carne- 
gie Hall,  8:15  P.  M. 

WEDNESDAY  —  Leon  Sampaix, 
pi*no.  Town  Hall,  3  P.  M.  (Chopln- 
LtiC  t  program);  Gertrude  Bonime, 
p.ivnist.  Town  Hall,  8:30  P.  M. ; 
Manuel  Shores,  piano,  ChicUering 
Hall,  8:30  P.  M. 

THURSDAY  —  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Carnegie  Hall,  3 
P.  M. ;  Anna  Case,  soprano,  song 
recital,  Carnegie  Hall.  8:13  P.  M. ; 
Harold  Samuel,  pianist,  Bach  mu- 
sic. Town  Hall,  8:30  P.  M. 

FRIDAY— Corinne  Mar,  soprano, 
Carnegie  Hall,  8  :30  P.  M. ;  Biltmore 
Musicale,  Hotel  Biltmore,  11  A.  M. 

SATURDAY— Symphony  Society's 
Young  People's  Concert,  Walter 
Damrosch,  c.onductov,  Carnegie 
Hall,  2:30  P.  M. ;  Boris  Lass,  Rus- 
sian violinist,  Carnegie  Hall,  8:30 
P.  M. ;  Charles  Anthony,  William 
Heyl,  two  piano  recital.  Town  Hall, 
3  P.  M. ;  Anna  Meitschik  and  IsiaJi 
Seligman,  German  music,  Town 
Hall,  8  :30  P.  M. ;  Pierre  Loboshutz, 
piano,  Steinway  Hall,  8:30  P.  M. 
 ^ 


A  concert  In  memory  of  Charles  Ben- 
nett, singer,  composer  and  member  of 


Albert  Spalding,  excellent  violinist. 
Will  give  a  recital  in  Symphony  Hall 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  15,  in  aid  of 
a  worthy  cause,  the  Household  Nursing 
Association  of  Boston. 

"This  association  is  training  young 
women  at  the  school  in  Newbury  street 
in  household  care;  then  they  have  nurs- 
mg  training  at  some  of  the  smaller,  also 
maternity  hospitals.  When  they  go  out 
on  cases  for  the  first  year  they  are  un- 
der the  weekly  supervision  of  "a  gradu- 
ate nurse.  They  get  their  cases  from  a 
registry  at  the  office,  224  Newbury 
street.  They  are  expected  to  be  gen- 
erally useful  in  sickness  in  a  house;  to 
go  to  the  kitchen,  fetch  and  carry  all 
the  meals.  Their  laundry  is  included 
"i  1  ^^^^  rrmcY\.  less  than  that  demand- 
ed by  the  other  nurses.    Thus  they  fill 


the  N.  E.  Conservatory  faculty,  wjll  ,  a  great  need,  and  are  very  serviceable 
lake  place  In  Jordan  hall  tomorrow  i  ^"'^  useful.    They  do  not  take  typhoid 
night  at  8:15  o'clock.    Franck,  Prayer  ""^  P"^"*"""'*  «=^sif.';_ 
j  (organ).    Schuetz.  Motet.  "Blessed  are  |    Who  is  the  autho'r  of 
I  the  dead  who  die  In  the  Lord."   Ben- 1       the  perfect  GENTLEMAN 
nett,  Four  Songs.    Arensky,  Elegy  from !  "There's  been  an  accident,"  they  said 
the  trio  in  D  minor  (Ruth  Culbertson,  i  "Your  servant  s  cut  in  two-  he  s  dead  " 

pianist;  Margaret  Clark^  violinist;  Har-  J  "indeed  "  <:Bid  >,«.■  -t^  

net  Curtis,  -celli-st).  'Address  by  the  srinfme  the  h«!f  th^Tvfa?^"  S^'^'f. 
Kcv.   Mr.   Sherrill,   rector  of  Trinity  1     ""^  hairthat  has  my  keys." 

Church.    Goodrich,  Requiem  Aeternam       THE  SAD  CASE  OF  M  POIRFt 
^chorus  and  organ).    David  B.  Mc- :  T><.,,y  ^      .  \ 

Closky,  baritone;  Wallace  Goodrich  and  ,  ^^^^  Poiret,  visiting  Boston,  did 

Albert  W.  Snow,  organists.  The  chorus  i  "ot  approve  of  the  knees  of  our  wom- 
v.  ill  be  composed  of  students  and  i  on,  nor  of  their  legs.  Our  sisters  wive<! 
friends  of  Charles  Bennett,  and  mem- |  mothers 
bers  of  the  faculty. 

Henry  Oideon,"^erating  with  thels^S,  he  fled'The'city'TauredTv 
Community  Church  of  Boston,  will  give  the  horror  of  Bostonian  legs  including 
the  first  of  his  seven  Saturday  night  I  knees. 

talks  on  "The  Art  of  Listening  to  .  Eminent  authorities  on  female  beau- 
Music"  at  6  Byron  street,  Boston  at  8  Epstein"  AuSsTu.'^'ioh!^-  l^^^'  ^^""^ 
o'clock,  next  Saturday.  The  subject  mond  wWle^the  ar/^^^  r  r"  w^m"^™' 
^viU  be  "Song."      Gertrude  Ehrhart.  son  males  a  \enYihL  ?.,^,Vi^-  ^w?' 

I    There  are  pages  of  compelling  in- 
terest   in    old    John    Bulwer's  "Man 
Transformed:  or  the  Artificial  Chang- 
hng,"  especially  those  treating  of  "a 
way  to  bring  legs  to  a  convenient  mag-  I 
nitude."    Bulwer  gives  careful  consid-  i 
eration  to  legs  and  knees  of  the  civil-  I 
ized  and  the  barbarous  throughout  the ! 
I  world  as  it  was  then  known.    He  ob-  | 
served  that  in  Butto  Bo  Johns  town, 
the  women's  legs  were  crooked;  that 
the  .^omen  of  Arupini,  "almost  all  of 


grandmothers,  sweethearts 
]and  maiden  aunts— not  one  of  them 
i  escaped    his    aesthetic  condemnation 


them  halt";  that  while  tlic  iiiii^: u.; uaus 
of  Guinea  have  long  legs,  those  of 
Taprobana  and  Tartaria  are  all  short 
legged. 

"There  are  in  Asia  a  certain  kind  of 
men  which  are  called  Monosceli  and 
ot  others  Sciopedae  which  have  but  one 
leg,  whicli  yet  have  a  wonderful  perni- 
citie  (Sic)  in  leaping.  .  .  .  There 
are  in  a  certain  vaUey  of  the  mountain 
Imaus  or  rather  Timaus  (as  Aldrova- 
nus  saith)  which  region  is  called  Abari- 
mon,  certain  wild  men  who  have  their 
feet  turned  backward  behind  their  legs, 
that  are  of  wonderful  swiftness,  that 
they  will  outrun  a  hare."  Oiu:  author 
does  not  say  whether  the  women  of 
these  extraordinary  men  were  construc- 
ted in  like  manner;  but  he  has  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  women  of  other  lands 
beginning  with  the  maidens  among  the 
Chiribichenses  who  wrapped  yarn  about 
their  legs  next  the  knees  to  "swell 
them  bigger."  The  Cathayans  had  "the 
same  foolish  affectation  among  them," 
as  had  the  maids  in  Cumana. 

To    give    an    example    of  Bulwer's 
pleasing  manner  of  writing  we  quote  i 
from  pages  425,   426  his  account  of  ' 
Spanish  women,  and  quote  it  with  hia 
spelling: 

"The  Spanish  women  and  men  affect 
gieat  Calfes  and  full  Legs,  and  are 
much  ashamed  if  they  be  not  by  Nature 
or  Art  so  accomodated;  and  verily  all 
the  Spaniards  that  I  ever  saw  have 
had  full  handsome  Legs,  and  the  shape 
of  Spanish  Stockings  sold  upon  our 
Exchange,  whose  shortnesse  spe.nks  them 
to  have  been  made  for  women,  seem  to 
intimate  that  the  women  there  have 
great  Legs  anc^very  httle  Feet.  Yet  a 
Spanish  merchant,  a  friend  of  mine, 
tels  me  the  reason  of  the  smallnesse  of 
the  feet  of  Spanish  silk  Stockings  is 
that  the  Spaniard  for  the  most  part 
cuts  off  the  Foot  of  his  stockings  to  foot 
them  with  Fustian." 

Let  us  also  note  that  there  was  a 
"calf  swelling  punishment  inflicted  up- 
on those  of  Meliopore.  both  men  and 
women,  for  their  cruel  ingratitude  to 
St.  Thomas,  martyred  by  them." 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  said,  and 
M.  Poiret  would  undouotedly  agree  to 
it:  The  legs  of  a  woman  or  man  should 
be  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  hips 
to  the  ground,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  re- 
marked when  Seward  found  fault  with 
the  legs  of  a  statue  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  atked  Lincoln's  Judgment. 

As  for  knees,  there  are  different  opin- 
ions about  their  inherent  beauty  or  ugli- 
ness. We  have  seen  them  in  old-fash- 
ioned romances  and  in  verses  by  poets, 
whose  eyes  in  fine  frenzy  rolling  were 
directed  towards  knees,  likened  to  Parian 
marble.  Our  censor  of  the  drama  evi- 
dently finds  them  ugly,  for  he  insists 
that  they  should  be  covered  on  the 
'  stage. 

TENEMENTS 

(For  As  the  World  VS"ar«) 

Coal  dusted  streets,  dingy  houses,  sooty 

windows. 
A  cat  sits  licking  its  paws; 
Above  geraniums  strive  to  bloom 
Among  the  Monday  wash  of  stockings. 

sheets  and  drawers. 

V.  W.  C. 

It  is  a  rather  dreadful  suggestion  ol 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  that  one 
should  "smile  at.  strangers-  as  they 
enter  your  railway  carriage."  That  Is 
totally  opposed  to  all  established  rail- 
way etiquette,  which  has  always  aimed 
at  focussing  public  disapproval  on  the 
latest  comer,  so  that  timid  people  liave 
sometimes  lost  their  train  rather  than 
face  the  gaze  of  six  paiis  of  hostile  eyes. 
If  (as  Sir  Ruthven  Murgatroyd  might 
have  said)  one  does  not  hate  the  in- 
truder hito  one's  carriage,  whom  may 
one  hate? — Daily  Chronicle. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  Courteous  Controller  of  A.  T. 
W.  W.  gives  us,  from  time  to  time, 
gentle  criticisms  of  the  deadly  linotype. 
What  cour.se  should  a  harassed  em- 
ployer pursue  when  his  pretty  young 
stenographer,  taking  the  following  sen- 
tence, "Your  presence  with  me  on  this 
trip  will  add  impetus  to  my  efforts," 
translates  it  as  follows:  "Your  presence, 
etc.  will  add  impudence  to  my  efforts." 
Isn't  murder  sometimes  Justifiable? 

DISTRACTED. 


take  a  mc 

It  down  to   l-I.L-  I. Pa  1.  1  t.L-.ti  lUi... 

pink  toes,  and  then  exhale  it,  with  cv 
dent  enjoyment.    There,  believe  me, 
SMOKING.  JASPER  B. 


We  still  tlnnk  of  inventors  as  lanl:, 
long-haired  men  with  bees  in  their 
bonnets,  with  the  consequence  that  it  is 
left  to  America,  Germany,  or  Italy 
to  dominate  the  safety  razor  market, 
the  typewriter  market,  and  a  host  of 
other  things  which  are  to  be  found  in| 
every  modern  home  and  office. — W.  H.i 
Hanford. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
I    There  should  be  a  law  against  women 
smoking  in  public.  Not  that  it  is  ob- 
jectionable for  women  to  smoke — quite 
!  the  contrary.   But  if  they  do  smoke, 
'  they  should  do  it  as  if  they  enjoyed  it 
and  not  sit  there  v/ith   their  blase 
bored,  tired-of-it-all  expressions,  care- 
fully drawing  smoke  into  their  mouth 
and  then  expelling  it,  just  aping  men 
If  they  must  imitate  men,  they  shouh 
give  faithful  performances.  They  shoul 


The  prize  optimist  of  the  year  is  ths 
statistician  who  says  one  American  i: 
each  five  knows  how  to  drive  a  car. 
Manila  Bulletin. 


Charles  Anthony  and  William 
-Heyl  in  Joint  Concert 


Charles  Anthony  and  WllUam  Heyl 
pianists,  gave  a  concert  last  night  in  ; 
Jordan  hall,  before  an  excellent  audi- 
ence. Mr.  Anthony  opened  the  even- 
ing's proceedings  with  a  beautiful  sound- 
ing performance  of  Haydns  P  minor 
•  variations.  Their  theme,  it  may  have 
appeared  to  some  listeners,  Mr.  Anthony 
treated  a  trifle  cavalierly,  but  he  dealt 
adroitly  with  the  prety  trimmings  and 
ornaments  with  which  that  theme  Is 
bedecked.  He  followed  the  variations 
with  a  toccata  by  Paradisl,  of  near- 
Irish  Jig-like  rhythm  quite  unexpected, 
pleasapt  though  over-refined. 

Together,  Mr.  Anthony  and  Mr.  Heyl 
played  a  reger  set  of  variations  and  a 
fugue  on  a  Beethoven  theme.  This 
music  must  surely  be  of  the  sort  more 
engrossing  to  play  than  to  listen  to.  The 
theme,  though  100  Beethovens  wrote  it 
instead  of  one,  is  not  a  theme  to  seize 
the  attention  and,  though  Reger,  it 
seemed  in  the  first  variation  was  making 
much  out  of  nothing,  in  those  that  fol- 
lowed he  showed  no  such  knack.  His 
music,  though  no  doubt  it  was  very  well 
played,  sounded  depressingly  dry. 

After  it  the  Scriabin  sonata,  op.  64, 
brought  refreshment,  even  to  persons 
who  cannot  abide  it — probably  because 
they  are  incapable  of  finding  In  it 
rhyme  or  reason,  let  alone  any  beaaty. 
But  at  the  least  of  it  the  Russian's 
music  is  not  dreary  and  drab;  it  sug- 
gests the  work  of  a  man  of  flesh  and 
blood,  though  an  eccentric.  Wherea? 
the  Reger!  What  is  the  worth  of  for- 
mulas alone?  Mr.  Heyl  gave  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  playing  the  so- 
nata exti'emely  well;  the  actual  sound 
of  It  was  remarkably  good. 

Also  extremely  well,  fn  the  approved 
way,  Mr.  Anthony  played  three  Debussy 
pieces,  "Reflets  dans  I'eau,"  "PoUsoxis 
d'or,"  and  a  prelude,  and  then,  to  close 
the  concert,  came  a  suite  by  Bach- 
manlnov  for  two  pianos,  op.  17. 

The  concert  givers  might  surely  have 
planned  their  progrtmi  more  judiciously. 
For  prcxJucing  the  Reger  variations,  a 
work  on  a  large  scale  by  a  composer  of 
importance,  they  must  be  respected, 
even  by  Usteners  who  disliked  that  work 
itself.  But  its  wannest  admirers  can 
scarcely  claim  stirring  emotion  for  this 
piece.  Why,  then,  precede  It  and  fnl- 
low  It  with  music  as  unfeeling  as  U- 
self?  Haydn  variations  and  Paradisl 
have  their  charm;  so  we  all  agree,  haa 
Debussy,  but  not  the  power  to  rouse. 

Perhaps  Scriabin  was  counted  on  for 
the  rousing  demanded  for  contrast.  He 
'.  failed  to  fill  the  need,  so  the  concert 
flowed  on  too  placidly,,  with  too  much 
gravity  and  delicacy.  Why  did  not  one 
of  the  two  play  Grainger's  "Turkey  in 
the  Straw"  to  add  a  human  touch? 

R.  R.  O. 


f 'AS  YOU  LIKE  IT' 


ce  IV..^ 
cenes,] 

t:  1 


Repertory  Theatre — "As  You  Like  1 
a  comedy  in  five  acts  and  ten  scenes, 
\iy  William  Shakespeare.  The  cast 

OiI.iiKlo   Forbeii  Dawso" 

Adam  Arlhiir  Bowve' 

Dennis  Gordon  It'i'V  ' 

Oliver  Williani  Favershai 

Charles  Richard    >l  ' 

Cpli.-»  Ma.v 

Rosalind  Olira  Br 

ToU'-hstone  Dennis  ' 

Lo  Be;in   Arthnr  > 

Duke   Frederick  Thp.ver  K« 

Dnke  Senior  William  Mn-"! 

Amiens  Ailhur  Brandir 

First  Lord  Milton  0»>r, 

Second  Lord   .\rthiir  Sir.'om 

Corin  Tliomas  Sliea::  r 

Silvliis  Richard  Mclni.vn- 

Jaqnes    Henry  JpwiH 

Audrey  .f.  Marion  (^oi  l 

Phelie  AdelnSie  Geor-r 

Willi,-un  Millon  Owci 

First    Pace   Leslie    Klnn » 

.Second   Pare   Philip  Colen'au 

Jaqnes   De    Bo.vs  Robert  t'a.'.* 

It  has  recently  been  remarked  that 
"As  You  Like  It"  being  somewhat  flimsy 
of  plot,  depends  for  its  effect  on  the 
legs  of  the  actress  playing  Rosalind.  If 
one  were  to  judge  the  performance  at 
the  Repertory  Theatre  by  that  standard 
It  would  be  impossible  to  find  fault 
Like  most  clever  remarks,  however,  the 
one  quoted  fails  to  take  into  considera- 
tion somewliat  more  important  a.spects 
and  in  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  Uim 
night's  production  fell  s;hoft.  The  ease, 
the  grace,  the  unconsciousness  of  chari;: 
with  which  the  romantic  comedies  of 
.Shakespeare  should  be  given,  was  un- 
happily absents  It  may  be  that  this 
stiffness  will  be  outgrown  in  future  per- 
formances and  also  that  the  actors  will 
not  be  a  f laid  of  speaking  so  that  they 
may  be  heard  without  an  effort.  If  n 
be  true  that  Elizabetha:i  hiunor  is  noi 
as  amusing  to  us  t  ■  the  audipticc- 
lor  winch  it  was  w 


evert) leless.  ii.  would  Ua\e  a  belter 
ncc  to  be  appreciated  if  the  spec- 
ir  wtre  not  completely  deafened  by 
laughter  of  the  actors  themselves, 
he  men  last  night  acquitted  them- 
es better  than  the  women.  Forbes 
vson  made  a  manly,  rtttractive  and 
icientlv  romantic  Orlando.  He  even 
ie  creditably  through  the  wrestling 
tch  m  the  first  act^a  scene  which 

'better  be  given  ofT  st?.ge  since  it  Is 
■ossible  to  give  it  any  semblance  ol 
Lty     Charles  was  deposited  on  nis 
t  so  very  gently  that  he  wasn't  even 
Id    Orlando's  mock  love  scenes  with 
aisEUised  Rosalind  went  off  very 
^nd  with  a  noticeably  lighter  touch 
had  up  till  then  been  the  rule, 
rewett,  as  tl.e  melancholy  Jacques, 
a  the  proper  note  of  amused  cyni-  ; 
as  he  wandered  through  the  play,  i 
could  only  regret  the  incompre- , 
bble  melodrama  which  marred  tne 
i  W  his  "Seven  Ages'  speech.  Touch- 
iie  is  a  figure  who  might  easily  be 
de  unbearable,  but  as  portrayed  by 
inis  Cleugh  he  became  the  best  char- 
er  in  the  plav.    His  f.asy  clowning 
i  unforced  humor  were  a  delight  to 
tch.    William  Faversham.  Jr.,  as  the 
ahious  Oliver  made  what  he  could 
,  of  a  rather  melodramatic  charac- 
Richard  Mclntyre  proved  to  be 
'appealing  Silvius  and  did  not  over- 
rk  the  awkwaidness  of  the  character, 
e  rest  played  well,  if  without  any 
rtling  brillirnce. 

Miss  Olga  Birkbeck  as  Rosalind  gave 
uneven  performance.  Very  nervous 
first  and  too  labored  in  her  efforts  ! 
be  lively,  she  improved  considerably  \ 
len  disguised  as  a  boy.  Her  figure 
ted  the  part  and  she  moved  like  a 
»tty  boy  and  not  too  much  like  a 
•1  disguised.  She  cultivates  an  imfor- 
nate  monotony  of  voice  and  a  jerk'- 
ES  of  movement  that  could  easily  be 
proved  upon.  At  all  times  charming 
look  at  she  should  remember  to  cul- 
-ate  repose.  Miss  May  Ward  was  a 
etty  if  rather  colorless.  Celia,  provid- 
dg  a  good  foil  for  the  energetic  Rosa- 
id  Miss  Adelaide  George  made  an 
tractive  Phebe,  but  it  did  seem  as  if 
iss  Marion  Goad  overworked  Audrey  s 
£ticitv  till  it  became  unnecessarily 
ude  The  scenery  and  costumes  were 
tractive  and  suitable  and  the  play  ran 
irly  smoothly  with  brief  intermissions, 
srhaps  when  it  has  been  given  a  few 
ore  times  the  actors  will  be  able  to 
■nvince  themselves,  and  thereby  their 
idiences,  that  for  the  time  being  they 
•e  not  in  Boston  but  in  the  Forest 
Arden  where  nobody  has  to  work 
ird  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  lovers 
ay  be  found  sighing  beneath  every 
ee.  ^-  ^- 


Pidvir 

 \iiu.  ,„  liada 

Roiiclipi-   Mlllo  Plf-ro 

An  oirt  woman  Henrietta  \Vak»-fi<-l.| 

p'oiiquier  Paolo  .Vnanian 

Dumas   Arnold  Gahor 

Schmidt,  a  jailer  Vlucenzo  Eesclilglian 


1 


Public  Interest  in  murder  l3  unabated 
—not  only  in  murders  that  occur  daily 
somewhere  In  this  land  of  liberty  or  In 
less  favored  countries  where  inhabitants 
drink  freely,  but  "not  to  hurt,"  of  beer, 
aie,  wines,  liquems  and  even  fire-water; 
tales  of  old,  famous  and  approved  mur- 
uers  told  again,  as  by  Mr.  George  Minot 
in  The  Sunday  Herald,  are  eagerly  read; 
and  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence 
is  warmly  discussed  by  our  readers. 

Within  recent  years  handsMne  re- 
prints of  Capt.  Alexander  Smith's  "Lives 
and  Robberies  of  the  Most  Notorious 
Highwaymen"  and  Captain  Johnson's 
"History  of  the  Robberies  and  Murders 
ot  the  Most  Notorious  Pirates"  have  been 
published.  Arthur  L.  Hayward  has 
edited  the  "Lives  of  the  Most  Re- 
markable Criminals  Who  Have  Be«n 
Condemned  and  Executed  for  Murdpr, 
etc "  a  stately  volume  of  640  large 
pages.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Hartford,  Ct., 
publishes  choice  extracts  from  the  New- 
gate Calendar,  and  a  reprint  of  that 
admirable  work  as  George  Borrow  wi-ote 
it  is  announced  for  publication  in  Eng- 
land There  is  Mr.  Philip  Gosse  with 
his  'Tirates'  Who's  Who."  Even  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  has  published 
within  two  months  two  excellent  mur- 
der stories,  a  relief  from  the  tales  about 
poor  and  honest  shopgirls  and  stenog- 
raphers, who  disdaining  the  base  at- 
tentions of  bald-headed  brokers,  sala- 
cious employer.s,  butter-and-egg  men 
from  the  golden  West,  wed  at  last  the 
high-bom  sons  of  multi-millionaires 
and  ride  in  limousines. 


Opening  of  the  Opera  Season  | 
AX  THE  METROPOLITAN  j 

"Tnrandot,"  lyric  d™;"*  {IJ'JL  ^t'i'xt  ' 
lo  nuilic  by  Qlacomo  Fucolnl.  to  tlie  tfict 

St  duct  and  llnak-  arranscd  £>om  'he  com  ^ 
osor's   sketches        ,1' '''\°<'°,  ^J'^"„oh.  f  -'t 
orformcd  at  La  Scala.  Apnl 
mcrican  pcrtormance  at  the  , 
pjra!  House,  Nov.  !«.  .ia2^.    Sung  in  Italian  , 
id  conducted  by  Tulho  Seratln. 

THE  CAST  I 

•rlncess  Turandot  ^lx*A&t 

;ije^h;mpc.ror  Altoum  .........  ^Ma^,  tudiSa'' 

■hTunlmiWiVi-Vlnce-dalaf^^^  Laurl-Volpl 

,  .  .Nanette  Gullfoid 

.'"E     AuKelo  Bada 

?anff    ...Altio  Tcdesco 

."1?."  'X^-llC.'" George  Cehanovsky 
^,^'S^"at5s"chir^<;ttV-•Kya^DrrotUea  Flexer 


AT  THE  METROPOLITAN 
niK  SIEISTEKSINGEU."  comic  opera  In 
"  acts,  book  and  music  by  ^''^h.ar'l  ag- 
Sung  In  German.      Artur  Bodanzky 
luducting. 

THE  CAST 

 (Debut)  Crete  Stueckeold 

I^rtVlp'na  ;  Kathleen  Howard 

f\C"on  'StoMng  Rudolf  Lauhen  ha 

.ns  qacha   Clarence  ^Vhlt.''l  ll 

fckmesscr  .Gu.stav  Rchuetjemlort 

Sr^"-"----;^^^r?.s?^5^?cf^oo;: 

«3^.".-.-.-.:-.  

f  "l,. .Max  Altql  iss 

M«1[nier  Giordano  Paltrinierl 

r/^hnlal  ...   Louts  D'Aneelo 

lachi'K"    ..Paolo  Ananian 

JTJ*'  ..lames  Wolfe 

i?wori  WilUana  Oustafson 

 GeoTEB  Meader 

NlKhV  ■•Watchman  George  Cehanovsky 


And  now  comes  Mr.  William  Roughead 
of  Edinburgh  with  another  volume  de- 
voted to  crime  In  all  its  branches,  with 
the  stress  on  ingenious  murders.  His 
"Rebel  Earl  and  Other  Studies"  is  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  It  is  a 
large  octavo  of  310  pages.  Our  readers 
may  remember  a  preceding  volume,  "The 
Fatal  Countess  and  Other  Studies," 
which  was  reviewed  in  The  Herald  some 
time  ago.  Mr.  Roughead  has  written 
other  books  about  criminals  and  trials. 
He  is  a  "writer  to  the  signet";  that  is  to 
say,  a  Scotch  solicitor.  He  is  a  man  of 
much  historical  Information,  who,  dis- 
cussing villainy,  especially  when  it  is 
atrocious,  tells  the  story  with  peculiar 
gusto,  with  an  engaging  piquancy,  in- 
fluenced beyond  doubt  by  De  Quincey's 
great  essay  on  "Miu'der,  Considered  as 
One  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  incomparable  as 
Mr.  Roughead  well  says,  for  "a  whimsi 
cal  and  fantastic  lightness  which  dis 
counts  the  inherent  horror."  One  of  the 
best  essays  in  "The  Rebel  Earl"  is  en- 
titled "A  Case  for  De  Quincey."  In  it  he 
speaks  of  Edmund  Lester  Pearson's 
"Studies  in  Murder,"  and  pays  this  trib 
ute  as  a  fellow-craftsman:  "An  admira 
ble  and  most  attaching  book  about  high 
American  crime,  which  is  a  model  of 
how  such  things  should  be  rendered, 
namely,  with  scholarship,  humor  and  a 
nice  discretion."  Thus  Mr.  Roughead, 
without  intention,  pays  tribute  to  him- 
self. 

This  case  that  would  have  interested 
De  Quincey  was  the  murder  of  Mrs. 
Pranks  and  her  pretty  and  young 
daughter  Madeluia,  a  murder  that  ex- 
cites the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Roughead 
by  its  fierce  brutality  and  force  of 
horror.  The  crime  l3  described  in  de- 
lightfully gruesome  detail.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  learn  that  this  murderer,  "like 
all  criminals  of  exceptional  ferocity, 
made  an  edifying  end,  and  enjoyed  dur 


her  little  brotSei-  William?  She  was"] 
not  convicted  at  her  trial,  but  she  j 
afterwards  confessed  to  her  spiritual ; 
director  who  was  preparing  her  for 
confirmation.  She  bore  the  boy  no  ill 
will,  except  as  a  child  of  her  step- 
mother. Constance,  this  "small  mouse- 
like little  creature,"  Imprlspned,  at 
Portland,  executed  some  of  the  mosaics 
in  St.  Peter's  Church.  She  was  released 
in  1885.  If  she  was  alive  last  year  she 
was  then  82  years  old.  No  one  knows 
what  became  of  her.  Some  persons 
still  think  she  damned  herself  to  screen 
her  guilty  father,  but  others  point  to 
the  fact  that  as  a  girl  of  13  years,  she 
cut  off  her  hair,  dressed  herself  in  male 
attire  and  left  her  home  with  the  in- 
tention of  going  abroad,  mqst  reprehen- 
sible proceedings. 

"The  Tineklarian  Doctor"  is  in  lighter 
vein,  a  doctor  not  a  murderer  but  a 
reckless  pamphleteer,  from  wl-ose  writ- 
ings are  liberal  and  amusing  quotations. 
"It  is  a  quaint  reflection  that  while 
we  can  stomach  any  amoimt  of  scantly 
veiled  indecency  in  the  form  of  fiction 
the  frank  free  utterance  of  our  outspok- 
en forebears  on  matters  of  fact  is  to  u? 
anathema.  The  Doctor  called  a  spade  ii 
spade,  hence  I  have  had  to  edit  him 
severely;  had  he  only  been  a  present- 
day  noveUst  of  pathological  procUvities 
he  might,  as  the  phrase  runs,  have  lei 
the  tail  go  with  the  hide,  with  none  tc 
say  him  nay."  ' 

Other  lighter  sketches  are  Lord  Dun- 
sinnan's  Spectacles,"  a  charming  lega 
fiction  founded  on  a  real  experience; 
the  short  Stevensonian  fancy,  "A  Gath- 
ering of  the  Fragments,"  but  in  "The 
Scotch  Triumvirate,"  "The  Luck  of 
[Adelaide  Bartlett"  and  "An  Academic 
Discussion,"  we  are  again  in  the  com- 
panv  of  murderers,  real  or  alleged.  An 
Academic  Discussion"  is  in  the  manner 
ol  De  Quincey.  At  a  special  meeting  of 
Iffie  Society  of  Scottish  Criminals  tnt 
isubject  is  the  Borden  case  Here  Mr. 
Roughead,  leaning  heavily  on  Mr.  Pear- 
son's shoulders,  is  at  times  filppant.  At 
least  it  seems  so  to  some  of  us,  who 
believed  at  the  tjme  and  still  believe 
that  Miss  Borden  was  innocent. 

There  are  10  illustrations  in  the 
book.  One  of  them  from  LesUe's  Week- 
ly shows  Miss  Borden  on  trial. 


carolle — nor  even  the  lilt  of  the  dance 
in  his  tricked-out  tango.  He — but  why 
go  on?  Nowhere  did  Mr.  Echaniz  ap- 
pear to  feel  the  force  of  melody  or 
rhythm. 

He  had  his  moments,  none  the  less, 
when  he  himself,  regardless  of  the 
music,  could  let  his  temperament  ramp. 
The  Polonaise  stirred  him  to  violence, 
as  did  the  Granados  Allegro.  In  these 
pieces  he  displayed  a  magnetism,  an 
ejicitement  Which  brought  out  in  vivid 
colors  how  superb  a  pianist  McEchaniz 
might  become  if  only  he  would  be  at 
the  piano  to  become  a  fine  musician 
first.  By  his  tasteful  performance,  by 
the  way,  of  a  Chopin  nocturne,  he 
proved  his  possession  of  genuine  mu- 
sical taste  if  only  he  would  develop  it. 

His  audience,  good-sized,  showed 
pleasure  yesterday.  R.  R.  G. 


If  anyone  should  protest  against  this 
interest  in  murder  let  him  remember 
that  grave  fathers  of  the  church  grew 
hot  over  the  question  whether  Cam 
killed  Abel  with  a  pitchfork,  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass,  a  scythe,  a  sword,  a 
stone,  or  a  bill-hook.  The  Spanish 
Jesuit,  Benedict  Pereira,  says  ,in  his 
folio  commentary  on  "Genesis  that 
Cain,  according  to  some  Hebrew 
scholars,  bit  Abel  to  death:  'Hebrae- 
orum  nonnuUi  tradunt  eum  fulsse  morsi- 
bus  a  Cain  dilaceratum." 

WHY  NOT  A  TIME  LIMIT? 

"Must  you  stay?  Can't  you  go?"  is 
the  unuttered  cry  of  many  a  hostess  as 
the  hands  of  the  clock  creep  round  and 
the  guest  still  remains  rooted  to  nis 
chair.— Sunday  Times  (London). 

Ijoseenchaniz] 

Jose  Echaniz,  pianist,  played  this 
I  program  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall:  Chaconne,  Bach-Busoni;  Rhap- 
sody, B  minor,  Brahms;  Barcarolle, 
Op.  60,  Polonaise,  Op.  53,  Chopin; 
Hommage  a  Rameau,  Debussy;  Liebes- 
lied,  Kreisler-Rachmaninoff ;  Tango, 
Albeniz-Godowsky;  Allegro  de  Conci- 
erto,  Granados;  Nocturne,  Grieg; 
Eleventh  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  Liszt. 

A  listener  una  3  to  hear  the  closing 
group  yesterday  and  unwilling  to  sub- 
-mit  to  Busc  li's  disarrangement  of  the 
iBach  chaconne,  could  only  do  his  best 
|to  gain  an  impression  of  Mr.  Echaniz 


THE  METROPOLITAN 

Andrea  rhenlT."  or-va  in  four  acts,  by 
berto    Giordano,    book    I'X    buigi    111  ca. 
"'  in  Italia"    Tulllo  Sera  fin  conductins. 
«ntal  dance  by  Cdrps  de  Ballet. 
THB  CAST 

Ki.,.,  r.nrard  Giuseppe  Danise 

Stess  de  C?  gAy  Kathleen  Hmvard 

"  etne,  her  daughter  B^lorence  Easton 

n   mulatto  Ellen  Dalossy 

a  .George  Cehanovsky 

PVI,.,'  Alfio  Tcdesco 

.  rhonier"   Benlamino  Glsll 

■fbomo    • .'. . .. . ..  .Vincenzo  Reschlglian 


and  his  work  from  his  performance  of 
made  an  eduying  ena,  ana  enjoyea  aur-  n.  ddle  groups, 
ing  his  period  of  probation  the  flattering  voung  man  has  a  brilliant  tech- 
attentions  of  many  ministers."  Mr.  nique-  "so  much  he  made  clear  in  five 
Roughead  in  conclusion  conceives  how  ir.inut'es  time  More  to  the  purpose,  he 
De  Quincey  would  have  taken  this  "ugly  -  *    ■•   — - 


and  disgustful  crime  and  made  of  it  a 
thing  bizarre  and  memorable." 

"The  Rebel  Earl,"  a  footnote  to 
Scott's  "Old  Mortality,"  tells  of  the  Earl 
Bothwell  and  Lord  Hales,  not  the 
Bothwell  of  Queen  Mary,  but  his 
nephew,  supposed  to  be  a  warlock.  It 
is  a  lively  stcry  of  the  strange  coarse 
times  when  King  and  people  believed  in 
witchcraft.  The  earl  at  last  lived  at 
[Naples  where  he  cast  horoscopes  and 
performed  feats  of  wizardry.  He  died 
in  poverty.  He  could  kill  when  it  was 
necessary.  Once  he  chased  Sir  William 
Arran  into  a  cellar:  "Ye  Earle  made  a 
thruste  at  him  with  hi.s  rapier,  and 
strake  him  in  at  the  back  and  out  at 
his  belley,  and  killed  him." 

Read  the  singular  story  ot  "Constance 
Kent's  Conscience:  a  Mid- Victorian 
[Mystery."    Did  she  cut  the  throat  of 


Concerts  of  the  W«ek 

SUNDAY— New  York  Symphony 
dSliestra,  Mecca  Auditorium,  3  F. 
M. ;  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House,  3  P.  M.; 
Friends  of  Music,  Town  Hall,  4  P. 
M.  ■  Capitol  Theater  symphony 
concert,  11:30  A.  M. ;  Roxy  Theater 
symphonv  concert,  11 :30  A.  M. ;  Al- 
bert Spalding,  Carnegie  Hall,  3  P. 
M. ;  John  Valentine,  Steinway  Hall, 
?  P.  M. ;  Max  Kaplick,  Guild  The- 
ater, 3  P.  M. ;  Hurok  concert.  Cen- 
tury Theater,  3  P.  M. ;  Geza  and 
Norah  Drewett  de  Kresz,  Guild  | 
Theater,  8:30  P.  M. ;  Angna  En-  ! 
ters,  dancer,  Plymouth  Theater, 
8-30  P.  M. ;  Samuel  Gardner,  Car- 
negie Hall,  8:30  P.  M. ;  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  concert,  8 :30  P.  M. 

MONDAY  —  Poola  Frijsh,  En- 
gineering Hall,  8:30  P  M.;  Myra 
Mortimer,  Carnegie  Hall,  8:30  P. 
M. ;  Constance  Wardles,  Town  Hall, 
8 :30  P.  M. ;  Robert  Steel,  Town 
lia.ll,  3  P.  M. 

TUESDAY— Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra, Carnegie  Hall,  8:30  P.  M. ; 
Flonzaley  Quartet,  Town  Hall, 
S-30  P.  M. ;  Anca  Seidlova,  En- 
gineering Hall,  8:30  P.  M.;  Isa- 
belle  Burnada,  Town  Hall,  3  P.  M.  [ 
WEDNESDAY— Dimetri  Tlomkln,  , 
Carnegie  Hall,  8:30  P.  M. ;  Boris  | 
Rosenfield,  Town  Hall,  8 :15  P.  M. ;  | 
Donald  Pirnie,  Steinway  Hall,  8:30 
P.  M. 

THURSDAY— Federal  Whittlesey. 
Town  Hall,  3:15  P.  M. ;  Maurice 
Marechal,  Town  Hall,  8:30  P.  M. ; 
James  Butler,  Carnegie  Hall,  8:30 
P.  M. ;  Maria  Safanoff,  Steinway 
Hall,  8:30  P.  M. 

FRIDAY— New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Carnegie  Hall,  8 :30  P.  M. 

SATURDAY  —  New  York  Sym- 
phony, children's  concert,  Carne- 
gie Hall,  11 :30  A.  M. ;  Jose  Echaniz, 
Carnegie  Hall,  2:30  P.  M. 

Ponselle  and  Martinelli  ~ 
Roundly  Applauded  Arp 

"La  Forza  Del  Destine,"  Verdi's 
tragic  opera,  where  nothing  seems 
to  happen  for  the  best,  was  pre- 
'sented  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  last  night,  Vincenzo  Bellezza 
conducting.*^ 

Rosa  Ponselle  as  Donna  Leonora 
and  Giovanni  Martinelli  as  her  lover, 
Don  Alvaro,  were  both  in  excellent 
voice  and  received  much  applause 
for  their  performances.  Pompilio 
Malatesta  as  Father  Melitone  and 
Mario  Basiola  as  Don  Carlos  also 
gave  good  accounts  of  themselves. 
Louis  D'Angelo,  Ina  Bourskaya,  Ezio 
Pinza,  Paola  Ananian,  Giordana  Pal- 
trinieri,  Vincenzo  Reschiglian  and 
Philine  Falco,  a  newcomer  at  the 
house,  as  Curra,  a  maid-in-walting, 
made  up  the  rest  of  the  cast. 


has  the  temperament  that  makes  tech- 
nique interesting  in  itself.    When  he  ! 
runs  a  scale,  an  auditor  sits  up  straight  j 
to  hear  the  end  of  it,  the  snap  that  ; 
gives  it  point.   To  a  single  tone  he  can 
lend  the  brilliancy  of  a  diamond:  his  j 
trills  he  makes  glisten  like  northern  , 
lights  in  the  sky.    All  of  it,  too,  stout  - 
.chords  included,  he  makes  sound  well, 
for  his  tone  is  excellent. 
I    A  pianist  of  rousing  temperament, 
with  the  technique  needed  to  give  it 
play,  ought,  it  would  seem  at  first 
glance,  to  rouse  his  audiences  to  frenzy. 
A  pianist,  however,  ought  by  rights  to 
be  a  good  musician  as  well  as  a  tech- 
nician.   As  a  musician,  to  speak  hon- 
estly, Mr.'  Echaniz,  yesterday,  failed  to 
show  himself  a«||M|^unusual.  The 
inner  sense,  inalil^f  much  of  his 
music  appeared  to  escape  him.  In 
Brahm's  Rhapsody  he  foimd  nothing 
romantically  rhapsodical— nothing^tait, 
scurry  and  rhythmical  unease.  The^^ 
tlon  of  waters  he  felt  not  in  the  br 


Hirst  Total  P»r- 
rim*,  tormiinces. 

I  Vesmn"  Nov.   I  3 

■!■  Melsi  rjlngci '•  Nov.  S  6 

■     Mil  d»lla  Madonna". Nov.  4  B 

 Nov.  6  2 

;ib«rf!o«e"  (R)...NiV.    «  5 

 Nov.   a  8 

user"   Nov.   8  4 

.'"   Not.  1(1  7 

 Nov.  10  8 

.1  Butterfly"  Nov.  11  5 

I    J  Jive"  Nov.  12  4 

I    Boheme"  .Nov.  1,1  7 

r^i.iof  •    (N)  Nov.  Ifi  f 

•  Ctirnler"  Nov.  17  S 

LAmmermoor'  ...Nov.  1ft  6 

in"   Nov.  in  .=i 

i  f>n(la"   Nov.  20  8 

■  ia  Ru»tlCana"...Nov.  20  7 

1"   Nov.  20  6 

.!na"   Nov.  22  3 

i;  isslgnol"  NOV.  2.^  8 

ilstaff  •   Dec.    4  4 

:e    Walkuere  "  Pec.    8  ^ 

1  Cena  delle  Befre  '  Dec.  In  2 

a  Fort*  del  Destlno  (R).D«c.  11  3 

sea"   Dec.  1.'5  4 

r^n  Quichotte"  Dec.  18  1 

l-  Amore  del  Tre  R»"(R).Deo.  29 
"Skj-ecrapers  '   (ballet) ...  .Jan.  1 

"L.1  Trnviata"  Jan.    5  4 

"11  Barblere  dt  PIviglla".. Jan.  JO  2 

"Goetterdaemnieiuiig*'  ....Jan.  14  4 

"Romeo  et  Juliette"  ......Jan.  30  2 

"tldelio"    (R)  Jan.  22  3 

"Da»    Rhelngold  •  Jan.  28  ." 

"OlannI    Schiochl"  Jan.  2!l  2 

"Die  Verka  ifte  Braut".  ..Feb.    7  .'i 

"11   Trovatore"  Feb.    9  i; 

"Siegfried"   Feb.  10  3 

"Pelleas  et  Mellaande"  Feb.  11  4 

"The  Klng'sHenehm8n"(N)Feb.  17  6 

"Contes    d'Hoffmann". . .  .Feb.  18  4 

"Mlgnon"    iR)  Mar.  10  4 

"Der    Roaenkavaller"  (R)  .Mar.  Ifi  3 

"La  Glara"  (ballet,  N)....M.ir.  19  4 

"Tristan  und  Isolde"  .Mar.  2.1  2 

"Boris  GkKiunoff"  Mar.  25  2 

"Parsifal"   Apr.  10  1 

(N)— Novelty ;  (R)— Revival. 


r 


